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PREFACE. 


The  purpose  of  this  dictionary  ie  to  present,  within  one  volume  of  con- 
venient size,  every  legal  definition  or  other  appropriate  matter  which  is  req- 
uisite to  any  probahle  need  of  the  student  or  the  practitioner.  It  is  be- 
lieved that,  on  the  one  hand,  both  convenience  and  economy  require  that  a 
work  designed  to  be  primarily  a  dictionary  of  the  law  should  not  exceed  a 
single  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  no  law  dictionary  is  complete  if  it  fails 
to  define  every  word  or  phrase,  ancient  or  modem,  which  the  searcher  may 
reasonably  expect  to  find  therein.  Moreover,  while  a  mere  general  definition 
is  ordinarily  sufficient  as  to  foreign  and  obsolete  terms,  yet  in  respect  to  those 
terms  of  jurisprudence  which  in  themselves  describe  recognized  topics  of  the 
law,  or  are  of  present  interest,  or  are  in  a  formative  state,  a  bare  definition 
is  of  no  particular  value. 

These  topical  terms  the  authors  have  endeavored  to  treat  encyclopedic- 
ally, avoiding  the  comprehensiveness  of  a  treatise  or  commentary,  but  exhibit- 
ing all  the  elements  of  a  subject  in  a  complete  and  logical  manner.  They  real- 
ize that  only  by  those  having  legislative  authority  can  definitions  of  siicti 
terms  be  framed  which  will  be  in  every  particular  correct,  and,  like  all  writ- 
ers dealing  with  modern  law,  they  can  do  no  more  than  present  the  lesult 
of  a  critical  examination  of  the  adjudged  cases.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has 
been  the  aim  to  make  the  work  exhaustive  as  a  glossary,  covering  all  matters 
within  the  research,  not  only  of  the  practitioner  and  the  student  of  the  law,  but 
of  the  lay  student  of  ancient  laws  and  history.  The  principal  terms  of  the  Sax- 
on, Norman,  and  Old  Scotch  law,  and  of  International  and  Feudal  law,  with 
many  titles  from  other  foreign  systems,  and  the  great  variety  of  entire  and 
fragmentary  phrases  in  various  languages  to  be  met  with  in  old  law  books  and 
records,  are  defined  and  explained.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
CiWl  Law,  long  explanatory  articles  being  devoted  to  the  more  important  Ro- 
man customs  and  institutions. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  the  past  as  to  the  propriety 
of  including  in  a  law  dictionary  terras  and  phrases  no  longer  in  current 
use.  To  the  authors  it  seems  that  a  dictionary  which  docs  not  include  such 
terms  fulfills  but  a  small  part  of  its  essential  purpose.  The  law  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  rooted  in  the  antiquities  of  the  English  common  law,  and  that,  in 


its  turn,  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  law  of  the  civilians.  No  question 
of  law  can  be  exhaiistively  investigated  without  bringing  the  searcher  in 
contact  with  a  multitude  of  legal  terms  and  phrases  now  regarded  as  ob- 
solete. The  authors  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  modern  tendency  toward  - 
codification  and  superficial  case-learning  has  progressed  so  far  that  there  is 
no  longer  a  demand  for  the  definitions  and  explanations  which  will  enable 
the  student  to  trace  the  doctrines  of  the  law  to  their  head-waters,  and  tlie 
practitioner  to  investigate  particular  questions  with  equal  thoroughness. 

A  considerable  collection  of  the  terms  of  Spanish  law  has  been  inserted, 
in  the  belief  that  the  annexation  and  close  political  relation  to  the  United 
States  of  countries  lately  under  Spanish  rule  will  make  a  definition  of  such 
terms  desirable  to  the  practitioner. 

The  collection  of  maxims  of  the  law  is  believed  to  be  the  most  complete 
ever  given  in  a  single  work.  These  maxima  are  placed  throughout  the  book  in 
their  proper  alphabetical  order. 

While  it  has  been  the  effort  to  make  the  treatment  as  nearly  exhaustive 
as  possible  within  the  realm  of  the  terms  of  jurisprudence,  this  very  exhaus- 
tiveness  precludes  any  excursion  beyond  the  scope  of  a  law  dictionary  proper. 
The  so-called  "adjudged  words  and  phrases,"  that  is  to  say,  the  judicial  in- 
terpretation of  words  having  no  distinctive  legal  meaning,  but  interpreted 
solely  in  the  light  of  their  context  or  use  in  particular  connections,  have  been 
omitted,  as  have  the  ordinary  terms  of  our  language  having  no  technical  sig- 
nificance. The  technical  terms  of  commerce  and  of  the  stock  exchange  form 
a  well-defined  exception,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  collection  of  these  is  the 
most  extensive  ever  attempted  in  a  work  of  this  character. 

The  known  and  settled  habits  of  the  profession  in  associating  particular 
principles  with  certain  terms  have  been  regarded,  and  therefore  the  definitions 
have,  wherever  practicable,  been  given  under  the  specific  words  deemed  most 
likely  to  suggest  themselves  to  the  searcher,  instead,  of  being  grouped  under 
some  broad  generic  head.  In  the  interest  of  space,  some  few  exceptions  to 
this  rule  have  been  made:  (1)  Where  a  word  has  several  forms,  it  is  de- 
fined under  that  best  known  or  most  correct,  and  from  the  others  a  cross-refer- 
ence made  to  such  definition.  (2)  Where  the  treatment  of  a  general  head 
necessarily  includes  the  statement  and  definition  of  a  number  of  terms  in- 
cluded therein  as  elements  or  classes,  cross-references  are  usually  made  to  such 
general  head  for  such  definition,  though  in  many  cases  a  brief  definition  is 
given  under  the  specific  title,  and  a  reference  to  the  general  title  for  further 
discussion. 

As  to  the  sources  from  which  the  matter  herein  contained  was  obtained, 
the  basis  of  the  work  was  the  edition  of  1867  of  Bouvier's  Law  Diction- 
ary, the  original  work  of  Mr.  Bouvier,  so  far  as  it  was  consistent  with 
the  scope  of  the  present  dictionary,  being  so  far  classic  as  to  be  incapable  of 
improvement,  and  presenting  an  element  of  authority  which  no  new  produc- 
tion could  assume.  To  this,  however,  matter  was  added,  more  than  doubling 
the  number  of  terms  defined,  and  developing,  in  the  light  of  modem  author- 
ties,  the  discussion  and  definition  of  modem  terms,  which  have  been  largely 


reformulated  by  the  authors.  The  English  dictionaries  of  Sweet,  Wharton, 
and  Stroud  have  been  principally  resorted  to  for  the  explanation  of  distinct- 
ively English  terms  and  institutions,  ■while  for  the  terms  of  ancient  law,  free 
nse  has  been  made  of  the  dictionaries  of  Cowell,  Spelman,  and  Jacob,  and  the 
treatises  of  Bracton,  Britton,  Viner,  Coke,  Littleton,  Bacon,  Blackstone,  Chit- 
ty,  Stephen,  and  Maine,  as  well  as  the  American  classics  of  Story,  Greenleaf, 
and  Kent. 

The  terms  of  the  civil  law  are  mainly  derived  from  the  Novels,  Digest, 
Institutes,  and  Code  of  Justinian,  the  Lexicon  of  Calvin,  and  the  treatises  of 
ilaekeldey,  Heineccius,  and  Pothier,  The  scholarly  work  of  Mr.  Burrill  has 
been  of  great  assistance.  In  formulating  the  definitions  of  modern  terms, 
reference  has  always  been  bad  to  the  standard  text  books  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  number  of  these  is  too  great  for  enumeration,  due  credit  being 
given  in  the  body  of  the  work  for  al!  definitions  derived  from  such  sources. 

The  more  modem  dictionaries  of  Anderson,  Abbott,  Black,  and  Bapalje  & 
La^vrence  have  been  used  for  reference  and  comparison. 

The  materials  collected  would  have  made  two  volumes  of  the  size  of  the 
present  work,  but  by  diligent  revision  and  condensation,  it  is  believed  that  all 
that  was  useful  and  within  Its  scope  has  been  preserved. 

Walteb  a.  Shumakeb. 
Geoboe  Fostee  Lonosdorf. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  November  26,  1901. 
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h.  Bairoar.  or  Boior.    Law  of  the  Bavarians. 

L.  Ripuar.     Law  of  the  Ripuarlans. 

L.  Salic.    Salic  Law. 

Law  Fr.  Did.     Law  French  Dictionary. 

Law  Lat.  Diet.     Law  Latin  Dictionarv. 

LL.  Aluredi.     Laws  of  Alfred. 

LL.  Atheist.    Laws  of  Athelstan. 

LL.  Burgwid.    Laws  of  Ihe  Burgundlans. 

LL.  Canuli  R.    Laws  of  King  Canute, 

LL.  Edw.  Conf.     Laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 

LL.  Oal.  Cong.  I^ws  of  William  Ihe  Con- 
queror. 

LL.  Hen.  I.     Laws  ot  Henry  I, 

LL.   Inae.     Laws  of   Ina. 

LJi.  Longobard.     Laws  of  the  Lombards. 

LL.  Malcolm.  H.  Scot.  Laws  of  Malcolm. 
King  of  Scotland. 

LL    Neapclit.     Laws  o(  Naples, 

LL.  Wlsegothor.     Laws  of  the  Visigoths. 

LL.  Wm,  Notn.  Laws  of  William  the  Bas- 
tard. 

Lamb.  Arrhaion.    Lamhard's  Archaionnmla. 

Lamb.  Eiren.     Lamhard  s  Rirenarchn. 

Lamb.  E.i-plic.     Lambard's  Rxpllcation. 

Las  Partidas.    Laa  Slete  Partidas. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Lec.  Elm.  Lecoa'B  Elemental  res  du  Droit 
Civile. 

lAb.  Feud.  Llbri  Feudonim;  the  Books  of 
Feuds. 

IAD.  Hig.  Scacc.  Liber  Niger  Soacoarii; 
Black  Book  of  the  Bxcheauer. 

Lib.  Rainen.  Liber  RamealenelB:  Book  of 
Ramsey. 

Hh.  Rub.  Scacc.  Liber  Ruber  Scaccarll; 
Red  Book  of  the  Excheauer. 

lAeber,  Civ.  Lib.    Lieber'e  Clril  Liberty. 

Litl.  Littleton's  Tenures;  Littleton's  Re- 
ports. 

Locc.  lie  Jur.  Mar,    Loccenius  de  Jure  Marl- 

Lyndw.  Prov.    Lyndwode'a  Provlnclale. 


Had.  Hist.  Exch.  Madox'  History  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

Magna  Chart,  or  Carl.  Magna  Cbarta,  or 
Carta. 

Magna  Rot.  Pip.  Magnus  Rotulus  Plpae; 
Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe. 

Manw.  For.  Law.    Manwood's  Forest  Law. 

Mascard.  de  Prob.    Mascardus  de  Probatlonl- 

Merlin.  Quest,  de  Droit.  Merlin's  Questions 
de  Droit  qui  se  Presentent  le  Plus  Fre- 
quemment  Dans  les  Tribunaux  (1819). 

Merlin,  Repert.    Merlin's  Repertoire. 

Meyer,  des  Inst.  Judiciarea.  Meyer,  dee  In- 
stitution es  Judiciarea. 

Mirr.    Mirror  of  Justices. 

Molloy  de  Jar.  Mar.     Molloy  de  Jure  Marl- 

Mon.  Angl.    Monasticon  Anglicanum. 

Moztey  £  W.  Mozley  £  Wbltely's  Law  Dic- 
tionary (Fng.) 

Mural.  Antig.  Med.  Aevi.  Muratorl's  Antlq- 
ultates  Medil  Aevl. 

Nov.    Novellae.  Novels. 

Nov.  Recop.    Novlalma  Recopilaclon. 
Noy,  Mar.    Noy's  Maxims. 

Old  Nat.  Brev.    Old  Natura  Brevlum. 
Onuphr.  de  Interp.  Voc.  Ecclea.     Onuphrlus 

de  Interpretatione  Vocum  Ecclesiae. 
Ord.  Mar.  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine. 
Ort.  Hilt.     Ortolan's  History  of  the  Roman 

Ort.  Inst.    Ortolan's  Institute  de  Justinian. 
Ought.    Oughton's  Ordo  Judlclorum, 

Paillet.  Dr.  Pub.  Palllet's  Manuel  de  Droit 
Fraucais. 

Palg.  Rise.  etc.  Palgrave's  Rise  and  Prog- 
ress of  the  Engllsb  Commonwealth. 

Par.  Ant.     Parochial  Antiquities. 

ParAea»us.  Dr.  Com.  Pardessus'  Cours  de 
Droit  Commercial. 

Pelron.  Satyric.  Petronius'  (Titus)  Arbiter. 
Satyrlcon.  etc. 

Pile.  Cr.  Tr.  Pitcalrn's  (Scotch)  Criminal 
Trial  a 

Piliac,  Lex.     Pltlscl's  Lexicon. 


Plac.  Abbrev.    Flacltorum  Abbrevlatlo. 

Plowd.  Plowden's  Commentaries  and  Re- 
ports. 

Poih.  Potbler  (De  Change,  De  Rente,  Obll- 
gationes,  De  la  Procedure  Civil,  De  la  Pro- 
cedure Crlmlnelle,  Des  Fiefs,  De  Fandec- 
tae). 

Puffendorf.    Puftendorf'a  Law  of  Nature. 

Quon.  Attach.    Quoniam  Attacbiamenta. 

Rapalje  if  L.  Rapalje  ft  Lawrence's  Law  Dic- 
tionary. 

Keetr,  Hist.  Eng.  Law.  Reeve's  History  of 
the  English  Law. 

Reg.  Brev.    Heglstrum  Breviuin. 

Reg.  Jud.    Reglstrum  Judlclale. 

lleg.  Maj.    Reglam  Majestatem. 

Reg.  Orig.    Reglstrum  Originals. 

iJocc  de  Nav.  et  Nau.  Roccus  de  Navlbus  ot 
Naulo. 

Rog.  Bov.    Roger  de  Hovenden,  Chronica. 

Kolle,  Abr.    Holle's  Abridgment 

Bol.  Claus.    Rotuli  Clausl;  Close  Rolls. 

Rot.  Pari.  Rotuli  Parllamentl;  Parliament 
Rolls. 

Rot.  Pat.    Hotull  Patentee;  Patent  Rolls.' 

Santema  de  Ass.    Santerna  de  Assecu ratio nl- 

bus  et  Sponslonibus  Mercatorum. 
Havigny.  Hist.  Rom.  Law.    Savlgny'a  History 

of  the  Koman  Law. 
Savigny,  System.    Savlgoy's  System  des  Leu- 

tlgen  Romlschen  Rechts. 
achmidt.  Civ.  Law.    Schmidt's  Civil  Law  of 

Spain  and  Mexico. 
Seld.  Mare  Claus.    Selden's  Mare  Clauaum. 
Scld.  Tit.  Hon.    Selden's  Titles  of  Honor. 
Shep.  Touch.    Sbeppard's  Touchstone. 
Skene  de  Verb.  Sign.     Skene  de  Verborum 

Signincatlonc. 
Spelman.    Spelman'B  Glossary. 
w/.  Oloc.    Statute  of  Glocester. 
SI.  Marlb.    Statute  of  Marlbrldge. 
St,  Merl.    Statute  of  Merton. 
St.  Mod.  Lev.  Fin.     Statute  Modus  Levandl 

Finos. 
Slaundf.  PI.  Cor.    Staundford's  PlaclU  Coro- 

Staundf.  Prerog.     Staundford's  Exposition  of 

(he  King's  Prerogative. 
Style,  Pr.  Reg.    Style's  Practical  Register. 

Tcrmcs  de  la  Ley.    Termes  de  la  Ley  (1685). 
Tomtina.     Tomlins'  Law  Dictionary. 
Trye.  Jua  Filiz.    Trye's  Jus  Fillzarll. 

Vicat.  Vlcat's  Vocabularlum  Juris  Utrfusque 
ex  Varlls  Ante  Edltls. 

Viner,  Abr.    Vlner's  Abridgment. 

Vinn.  ad  Inst.,  or  Vinnius.  Vinnlus'  Com- 
mentary on  the  Institutes  of  Justinian. 

West.  Symb.    West's  Symboleograpby. 
Wharton.    Wharton's  Law  l^exfcon. 
Whishaw.    Wbisbaw's  Law  Dictionary. 
Wooddeaaon,  Lect.     Wooddesson's  Lecturea 

Y.  B.    Tear  Book. 
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In  Latin  Phrases.  A  prepoaltion.  de- 
noting from,  by,  In,  on.  ot,  at. 

In  French  Phrases.  A  preposition,  de- 
noting ot,  at,  to,  for,  in,  with. 

In    Citation    of    Reported    Decisions. 

Used  for  adrrrniix  (leisun/  In  Gome  law  re- 
ports.   See  Abb.  Prac.  (N.  Y.;  O.  S.) 

In  Roman  Criminal  Law.    The  Judges 

were  furnished  with  small  tables  covered 
with  wan.  and  each  one  Inscribed  on  It  the 
Initial  letter  ot  his  vote.— -A."  (the  Initial 
letter  ot  almnlrii)  when  he  voted  to  absolve 
the  party  on  trial;  "C."  (the  initial  letter  ot 
condrnino)  when  he  was  (or  rondemnatlon; 
and  "N.  L."  (the  Initial  letters  of  nwi  lUinrI)  i 
when  the  matter  did  not  appear  clearly,  1 
and  he  desired  a  new  argument. 

tn   Roman    Electio'ns.     It  was  used  In 

elections  an  the  initial  letter  of  anllgwi  (for 
the  old  law),  being  a  vote  against  the  pro- 
posed law;  an  afflrmative  vote  being  in- 
dicated by  "U,  R,"    (lit   riifKm.  as  you  pro- 

Among  the  Puritans.     An   "A"  ot  red 

cloth  was  huQg  upon  the  dress  ot  a  con- 
victed adulteresa. 


A  LATERE    rLat  laliix.  side). 

tn  Respect  to  Property  Rights.  (I)  Col- 
lateral. Used  In  this  sense  In  speaking  ot 
the  succession  to  property.  Bracton,  20b 
62b.     (2)  Without  right.     Bracton,  42b. 

In  Ecclesiastical  Law.    Apostolic.     A 

legate  a  liitnr  is  one  having  full  powers  to 
represent  the  pope  as  it  he  were  present 
Du  Cange;  4  Bl.  Comm.  306. 

A  LIBELLIS  (Law  Lat.)  An  officer  who 
had  charge  ot  the  liheUi  or  petitions  ad- 
dressed to  the  sovereign.  Calv.  Lex. 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  chancellor 
iinrelHifhin)  in  the  early  history  of  that 
office.  Spelman.  voc.  'Cancel  I arl us."'  See 
'"Chanceljor," 


A  COMMUNI  OBSERVANTIA  NON  EST 
recedendum.  There -should  be  no  depart- 
ure from  common  observance  (or  usage). 
Co.  LItL  186;  Wlngate,  Mas,  203;  2  Coke,  74. 

A  C0N3ILIIS  (Lat.  coriHilium,  advice).  A 
counsellor.  The  term  Is  used  in  the  civil 
law  by  some  writers  instead  of  a  renpoiifin. 
Spelman,  voc.  "Apocrislariua." 

A  DATU.  or  A  DATO  (Law  Lat)  From 
the  date.    2  Salk.  413;  Cro.  Jac.  135. 

A   Die  Datus.    Prom  the  day  of  the 

date.  2  Salk.  413;  2  Crabb.  Real  Prop.  p. 
248,  i  1301;  1  Ld.  Raym.  84,  480;  2  Ld. 
Raym.  1242. 

A  DIQNIORI  PIERI  DEBET  DENOMI- 
natio  et  resolutio.  The  dcnomlDation  and 
explanation  ot  a  person  or  thing  ought  to 
be  derived  from  the  more  worthy.  Wlngate. 
Man.  265;  Fleta,  lib.  4,  c.  10.  5  IZ. 

AFORFAITET3ANSGARANTIE(Fr.)  A 
phrase  used  in  the  Indorsement  of  nego- 
tiable InstmmentB:  substantially  the  same 
as  "without 


A  FORTIORI.  By  {or  from)  the  stronger 
reason.  Applied  to  the  argument  that,  be- 
cause of  the  concession  or  eatahllshment  ot 
a  given  proposition,  another  Included  In  It 
Is  by  the  greater  reason  true. 


A   IMANIBUS  (Law  Lat)     An  officer  who 

wrote  for  the  emperor;  one  whose  hand 
Uiinitim)  was  used  for  writing;  an  amanu- 
ensis.    Calv,   Lex. 

A  ME  (Lat  ni'i.  I).  A  term  denoting,  in 
the  feudal  law,  direct  tenure  of  the  superior 
lord.     2  Bell,  H.  L.  Sc.  133. 

To  withhold  a  i,H-  (from  me)  Is  to  obtain 
possession  of  my  property  unjustly.  Calv. 
Lex. 

To  pay  o  inc.  Is  to  pay  from  my  money. 

A  MENSA  ET  THORO-     See  "Divorce." 

A  NON  POSSE  AD  NON  ESSE  SEQUITUR 
argumentum  necessarie  negative  licet  non 
affirmative.  From  Impossibility  to  nonexist- 
ence, the  Inference  follows  necessarily  In 
the  negative,  though  not  In  the  affirmative. 
Hob.  336b. 

A  PIRATI8  AUT  LATRONIBUS  CAPTI 
liberi  permanent.  Those  captured  by  pirates 
or  robbers  remain  free.  Dig,  49.  15.  19,  2; 
Grotlus  de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  3,  c,  3,  5  1. 

A  PIRATIS  ET  LATRONIBUS  CAPTA 
dominium  non  mutant.  Things  captured  by 
pirates  and  robbers  do  not  change  owner- 
ship. 1  Kent  Comm.  108.  184;  2  Woodde- 
son.  Lect  258.  259. 

A  POSTERIORI  (Lat  by  the  later  reason). 
In  logic.  An  argument  proceeding  from  ef- 
fects to  causes. 

A  PRENDRE  (Fr.  to  take,  to  seize). 
Rightfully  taken  from  the  soil.  5  Adol.  & 
E,  764;  Nev.  &  P,  172;  4  Pick.  (Mass.)  145. 
See  • 'Profit  a  Prendre." 

A  PRIORI  (Lat  by  the  prior  reason).    In 


logic.    An  argument  proceeding  from  cai 
to  eftects,  i{>OQ 


auses 


A  QUO  (Lat)     From  which. 

Terminus   a    Quo.    The    point    from 

which  distance  is  reckoned. 
Court  a  Qua.    The  court  (rom  which  a 

cause  is  removed. 
— —Judge  a  Quo.    The  judge  of  Buch  court 
Ad  Quem.    To  which;  the  correlatiTC, 

A  RENDRE  (Fr.  to  render,  to  yield). 
Which  are  to  be  paid  or  yielded.  Profllt  a 
rendrc  comprehend  rents  and  services.  Ham- 
mond. N.  P.  192. 

A  RESCRIPTI8  VALET  ARGUMENTUM. 
An  argument  from  rescripts  (1.  e.,  original 
writs  in  the  register)  1b  valid. 

A  FlESPONSIS  (Law  Lat)  In  eccleaias- 
tical  law.    One  whose  offlce  It  was  to  give 

or  convey  answers;  otherwise  termed  re- 
tspotiHuUif  and  iipowisiuriitH.  One  who,  being 
consulted  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  gave  an- 
swers, counsel,  or  advice;  otherwise  termed 
a  aniillli".    Spelman,  voc.  '■Apoerlsiarlus." 


A  RUBRO  AD  NIGRUM  (Lat  from  red  to 
black).  As  a  rule  of  Interpretation,  to  refer 
from  the  (red)  title  or  rubric  to  the  (black) 
body  of  the  statute.  It  was  anciently  the 
custom  to  print  statutes  in  this  manner. 
Ersk.  Inst  1.  1.  49. 

A  8UMM0  REMEDIO  AD  iNFERIOREIVI 
actionem  non  habetur  regreasue  nequ«  aux- 
ilium.  From  the  highest  remedy  to  an  infe- 
rior action  there  is  no  return  or  assistance. 
Fleta.  lib.  6.  c.  1;  Bracton.  104a,  112bi  3 
Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  193,  194. 

A  TEMPORE  CUJU8  CONTRARII  ME- 
morla  non  existet  From  time  of  which 
memory  to  the  contrary  does  not  exist 

A  TERME  (Law  Fr)     For  a  term. 

A  Terme  de  aa  Vie.    For  the  term  of 

his  life.  Y.  B.  T.  1  Edw.  II.  16;  Y.  B.  M. 
3  Edw.  II.  55,  57. 

A  Terme  Que  Paaae  Eat.    For  a  term 

which  is  past    Y.  B.  M.  i  Edw.  III.  59. 

A  TORT  (Law  Fr.)  Of  or  by  wrong; 
wrongfully.  I*e  sen  aierx  a  tort  pria.  of  his 
beasts  wrongfully  taken.  ¥.  B.  M.  3  Hen. 
VI.  20. 

A  TOUT  LA  COMMUNE  D'ENGLETERRE. 
To  all  the  people  of  England.  St.  Artlcull 
EUp.  Chartas,  c.  1. 

A  VERBIS  LEQIS  NON  EST  RECEDEN- 
dum.  From  the  words  of  the  law  there 
should  be  no  departure.  Broom.  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  555;  Wlngate.  Max.  25;  5 
Coke,  119. 


A     VINCULO     MATRIMONII.      See 


■Dl- 


AB.  In  Latin  phrases.  A  preposition  hav- 
ing the  same  significance  as  "A"  (q.  v.) 
"A"  is  used   before  words  beginning  with 


AB  IRATO 


AS  ABU8U  AD  U8UM  NON  VALET  CON- 
sequentia.  A  conclusion  as  to  the  use  of  a 
thing  from  Its  abuse  is  invalid.  Broom,  Leg. 
Max.  17. 

AB  ACTIS  (Lat  aclus,  an  act).  A  notary; 
one  who  takes  down  words  as  they  are 
spohen;  a  name  anciently  applied  to  the 
chancellor.  Du  Cange,  "Acta; "  Spelman, 
voc.  "Cancellarlus."     See  ■'Chancellor." 

A  reporter  who  took  down  the  decisions 
or  acta  of  the  court  as  they  were  given. 

AB  AGENDO.     Disabled;  unable  to  act 

AB  ANTE  (Lat  ante,  before).    In  advance. 


AB  ANTIQUO  (Lat.)     Of  old. 

AB  ASSUETI8  NON  FIT  INJURIA.  No 
Injury  is  done  by  things  long  acquiesced  in. 
Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  Introd.  vlil. 

AB  EPI8TOLIS  (Lat)     An  officer  having 

charge  of  the  correspondence  iepialolae)  of 
his  superior  or  sovereign;  a  aecretary. 
Calv.  Lex. 


AB  INCONVENIENTI  (Lat  incont-enUna). 
From  hardship:  from  what  Is  inconvenient. 
An  argument  ah  inoonrfnienti  Is  an  argument 
drawn  from  the  hardsblp  of  the  case. 

AB  INITIO  (Latiniriuiii, beginning).  From 
the  beginning;  entirely;  as  to  all  the  acts 
done;  In  the  Inception.  An  estate  may  be 
said  to  be  good,  an  agreement  to  be  void, 
an  act  to  be  unlawful,  a  trespass  to  have 
existed,  ab  initio.  Plowd.  6a;  11  Bast  395; 
10  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  253,  369;  1  Bl.  Comm.  440. 

Before.  Contrasted  in  this  sense  with  eJ 
pout  facto  (2  Bl.  Comm.  308),  or  with  postrn 
(Calv.  Lex.  voc.  "Inltlum"). 


AB  INTE8TAT.  Intestate.  2  Lower  Can. 
219. 

AB  INTE8TATO  (Lat  latatiu.  having 
made  a  wilt).  From  an  Intestate.  Used  both 
In  the  common  and  civil  law  to  denote  an 
Inheritance  derived  from  an  ancestor  who 
died  without  making  a  will.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
490;   Story,  ConR.  Laws.  4S0. 


AB  IRATO  (I.Bt  iratiis.  an  angry  man). 
By  one  who  Is  angry  A  devise  or  gift  made 
by  a  man  adversely  to  the  Interests  of  his 
heirs,  on  account  of  anger  or  hatred  against 
them.  Is  said  to  be  made  ab  irato.  A  suit  to 
set  aside  such  a  wilt  Is  called  an  acUon  ab 
irato.    Merlin,  Repert. 
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ABATEMENT 


AB  OLIM  (LawLat.)  Of  old.  3BI.  Comm. 
9G. 

ABACTOR  (Lat.  ab  and  ai/ere,  to  lead 
awar).  One  who  stole  cattle  In  herds.  Ja- 
cob. Abisfeua  (q.  t.)  was  the  term  more  com- 
1D011I7  used  to  denote  such  an  otfender. 

ABADENGO.  In  Spanish  law.  Lands, 
towns,  and  villages  belonging  to  an  abbot, 

and  under  his  Jurisdiction.  All  lands  be- 
longing to  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  as 
such  exempt  from  taxation.  Escrlcbe,  Die. 
Raz.  Iiands  of  this  kind  were  usually  held 
In  mortmain,  and  hence  a  law  was  enacted 
declaring  that  no  land  liable  to  taxation 
could  be  given  to  ecclealastlcal  [natltutiona 
"ningun  reafengo  non  pane  a  abadengo,"  whlcii 
Ifl  rei>eatedl;  InslEted  on. 

ABALIENATIO  (Lat  aUmatio).  The  most 
complete  method  of  transferring  lands,  used 
among  the  Romans.  It  could  take  place 
only  between  Roman  citizens.    Calv.  Lex. 

ABANDONEE.  A  party  to  whom  a  right 
or  property  Is  abandoned  or  relinquished  by 
another.  Applied  to  the  insurers  o(  vessels 
and  cargoes.  Lord  Ellenbo rough,  C.  J.,  6 
Maule  &  S.  S2;  Abbott,  J..  Id.  STi  Holroyd, 
J.,  Id.  89. 

ABANDONMENT.  RellnqulsbmeDt;  sur- 
render;  desertion;  waiver. 

Of  Property.    The  relinquishment  of 

property  or  right  with  Intent  not  to  reclaim 
tbe  same.  It  Implies  a  relinquishment  to 
tbe  public  generally,  or  to  the  next  comer; 
a  surrender  to  a  particular  person  not  being 
aa  abandonment  11  Cal.  363.  To  consti- 
tute aji  abandonment  there  must  be  (1)  an 
Intent  to  abandon  (21  Cal.  2S1;  49  Minn. 
148;  49  N.  Y.  346).  and  (2)  an  unequivocal 
act  of  abandonment  (77  N.  C.  186;  42  Conn. 
377;  116  Mo.  123).  Mere  nonuaer  Is  not  auf- 
flcient  (61  Mo.  ITS;  15  N.  H.  412);  but 
abandonment  may  be  presumed  from  long- 
continued  nonuser  (43  Pa.  St.  427;  34  Me. 
394). 

Of  Invention.    Either  a  relinquishing 

ot  a  contemplated  invention  before  it  Is  per- 
fected, or  a  permitting  of  the  use  ot  an 
Invention  by  the  public,  conatltutea  an 
abandonment  ot  the  Invention  to  the  public, 
and  prevents  the  inventor  from  enforcing 
any  exclusive  claim  to  the  same,  4  Fish. 
Pat.  Cas.  (U.  S.)  300. 

Of  Duties.  The  willful  and  unauthor- 
ised desertion  or  forsaking  of  a  duty,  as 
a  contract  or  a  service,  or  ot  a  person  as 
to  wbom  tbe  abandoner  is  charged  with  a 
duty,  aa  of  a  child  by  its  parents,  or  ot  a 
wife  by  her  husband.  In  case  ot  abandon- 
ment of  doDestlc  relations,  an  Intent  to 
cause  a.  permanent  separation  Is  necessary. 
See  "Desertion." 

To  Underwriters.  The  right  ol  an  In- 
sured, who  has  suffered  a  loss,  to  relinquish 
tbe  residue  to  the  underwriters,  and  claim 
for  a  total  loss,  though  the  Insured  property 
la  capable  of  recovery  and  repair.  This 
rlgbt  Is  confined  to  marine  insurance,  un- 


less specially  given  by  the  policy.  Mar,  Ins. 
3  421. 

For  Torts.    The  ancient  right  of  the 

owner  ot  an  animal  or  of  a  slave  which  had 
committed  an  Injury  for  which  the  owner 
was  civilly  liable  to  surrender  it  to  the 
Injured  person  In  satisfaction.  The  doctrine 
has  been  applied  to  vessels,  and  authorizes 
the  owner  to  surrender  the  vessel  In  satis- 
taction  of  a  debt  contracted  by  the  master. 
By  Rev.  St.  U.  S.  g  42S5,  the  right  to  sur- 
render a  vessel  and  exonerate  the  owner 
from  personal  liability  was  extended  to  dam- 
ages by  collision. 

ABANDUN,  or  ABANDUM.  Anything  se- 
questered, proscribed,  or  abandoned.  Aban- 
don, i.  e.,  in  hannum  res  minga,  a  thing  banned 
or  denounced  as  forfeited  or  lost;  whence 
to  abandon,  desert,  or  forsalie,  as  lost  and 
gone.  Cowell.  Pasquler  thinks  it  a  coali- 
tion of  a  hiin  doniier,  to  give  up  to  a  prescrip- 
tion, in  which  sense  it  signifies  the  ban  ot 
the  empire.    Wharton. 

ABARNARE  (Lat)  To  discover  and  dis- 
close  to    a    magistrate   any    secret   crime. 

Leges  Canuti,  c.  10. 

ABATAMENTUM  (Lat  abalare).  An  en- 
try by  interposition.  Co.  Litt.  277.  An  abate- 
ment   Yelv.  151. 

ABATARE.    To  abate.    Yelv.  161. 

ABATEMENT  (FT.abatlre.  Law  Fr.abaler, 
signifying  to  throw  down). 

In  Practice.  A  suspension  ot  all  pro- 
ceedings in  a  suit,  from  the  want  of  proper 
parties  capable  of  proceeding  therein,  as  on 
the  death  of  a  party  pending  the  suit  2 
Paige  (N.  Y.)  211. 

In  modern  practice  the  term  signifies  gen- 
erally the  suspension  of  a  suit  by  any  mat- 
ter arising  after  Its  commencement 

Abatement  in  chancery  differs  from  an 
abatement  at  law  In  this:  That  In  the  lat- 
ter the  action  Is  entirely  dead,  and  cannot 
be  revived  In  the  absence  of  statute  (3  B1. 
Comm.  188).  but  in  the  former  the  right  to 
proceed  Is  merely  suspended,  and  may  be 
revived  by  a  supplemental  bill  In  the  nature 
of  a  bill  ot  revivor  (21  N.  H.  246;  Story.  Eq. 
PI.  I  354;  Mitf.  Eq.  PI.  [by  Jeremy]  57). 

In  Pleading.  The  overthrow  ot  an  ac- 
tion caused  by  the  defendant  pleading  some 
matter  ot  fact  tending  to  Impeach  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  writ  or  declaration,  and 
which  defeats  the  action  for  the  present,  but 
does  not  debar  the  plaintiff  from  recom* 
mencing  it  In  a  better  way.  Steph.  PI.  47; 
3  Bl.  Comm.  168;  1  Chit  Pi.  (6th  London 
EM.)  446;   Gould,  PI.  c.  6,  S  65. 

It  has  been  applied  rather  Inappropriately 
as  a  generic  term  to  all  pleas  of  a  dilatory 
nature;  whereaa  the  word  "dilatory"  would 
seem  to  be  the  more  proper  generic  term. 
and  the  word  "abatement"  applicable  to  a 
certain  portion  of  dilatory  pleas.  Comyn. 
Dig.  "Abatement"  (B);  1  Chit  PI.  (6th  Lon- 
don Ed.)  440;  Gould.  PI.  c.  6.  |  66.  In  this 
general  sense  It  has  been  used  to  Include 
pleas  to  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
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ABATEMENT  OF  FREEHOLD 


ABDUCTION 


In  Contract!.    A  reduction  made  by  the 

creditor  tor  the  prompt  payment  of  a  debt 
due  by  the  payer  or  debtor.     Weskett,  Ina.  7. 1 

Of   Customs    Dutiea.     The   deduction' 

from,  or  the  refunding  ot.  duties  sometimes 
made  at  the  custom  house,  on  account  of  dam- 
agee  received  by  goods  during  Importation 
or  while  In  store.  See  Act  Cong.  March  2, 
1799.  i  52;  1  Story.  U.  S.  Laws,  617;  An- 
drews, Rev.  Laws,  JS  113,  162. 

Of  LegacicB.  The  reduction  of  a  leg- 
acy, general  or  speclllc,  on  account  of  the  In- 
sufflcicncy  ot  the  estate  ot  the  testator  to  pay 
his  debts  and  legacies.  When  the  estate  ot 
a  testator  Is  Insufficient  to  pay  both  debts 
and  legacies.  It  la  the  rule  that  the  general 
legacies  must  abate  proportionably  to  an 
amount  sumdent  to  pay  the  debts.  Sec 
"Ademption." 

—  "Of  Nuisances.  The  prostration  or  re- 
moval of  a  nuisance,  whether  by  action,  or 
summarily  by  an  individual.  3  B1.  Comm. 
S.    See  "Nuisance." 

Of  Taxes.    A  diminution  or  decrease  In 

the  amount  of  tax  Imposed  upon  any  person. 
The  provisions  for  securing  this  abatement 
are  entirely  matters  ot  statute  rcKulntlon  (5' 
Gray  [Mass.1  365;  4  R.  I-  313;  30  Pa.  St.' 
227;  18  Ark.  380;  18  111.  312),  and  vary  in 
the  different  states. 

ABATEMENT  OF  FREEHOLD.  A  wrong. 
ful  entry  by  a  stranger  on  lands  of  a 
decedent  before  the  heir  or  devisee  has 
taken  possession.  3  Bl.  Comm.  167.  See. 
also,    "Amotion ; "    "Intrusion ; "    "Disseisin." 

ABATOR.  One  who  abates  or  destroys  a 
nuisance. 

One  who,  having  do  right  ot  entry,  gets 
possession  ot  the  freehold  to  the  prejudice 
ot  an  heir  or  devisee,  after  the  time  when 
the  ancestor  died,  and  before  the  heir  or 
devisee  enters.  LItt.  §  397;  Perk.  S  383;  2 
Prcst.  Abstr.  296,  300.  See  Adams,  EJ.  43; 
1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  225. 

ABATUDA.  Anything  diminished;  as.  nm- 
neta  almlvda,  which  is  money  clipped  or  di- 
minished in  value.    Cowell. 

ABBACY.  The  government  ot  a  religious 
house,  and  the  revenues  thereof,  subject  to 
an  abbot,  as  a  bishopric  is  to  a  bishop.    Cow- 


ABBREVIATE  OF  ADJUDICATION.  In 
Scotch  law.  The  recorded  abstract  of  an 
adjudication  {q.  r.) 

ABBREVIATIO  PLACITORUM.  An  ab- 
stract ot  ancient  judicial  records,  prior  to 
the  Year  Books.  See  Steph.  Pi.   (7th  Ed.) 

410. 

ABBREVIATION.  A  shortened  form  of  a 
word  obtained  by  the  omission  of  one  or 
more  letters  or  syllables  from  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  word. 

The  abbreviations  In  common  use  In  mod- 
em  times  consist  of  the  ialtlal   letter   or 


letters,  syllable  or  syllables,  of  the  word. 
Anciently,  also,  contracted  forms  of  words, 
obtained  by  the  omission  ot  letters  inter- 
mediate between  the  initial  and  flnal  let- 
ters, were  much  In  use  These  latter  forms 
are  now  more  commonly  designated  by  the 
term  "contraction."  Abbreviations  are  ot 
frequent  use  in  referring  to  text  books,  re- 
ports, etc.,  and  in  Indicating  dates,  but 
should  be  very  sparingly  employed.  If  at 
all,  in  formal  and  important  legal  docu- 
ments. See  4  Car.  &  P.  51;  9  Coke,  48.  No 
part  of  an  Indictment  should  contain  any 
abbreviations  except  in  cases  where  a  tna 
similf  of  a  written  Instrument  Is  necessary 
to  be  set  out.  1  East,  ISO,  note.  The  va- 
riety and  number  of  abbreviations  is  as 
nearly  Illimitable  as  the  Ingenuity  of  man 
can  make  them,  and  the  advantages  arising 
from  their  use  are.  to  a  great  extent,  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  ambiguity  and  uncer- 
tainty resulting  from  the  usually  Inconsid- 
erate selection  which  Is  made. 

ABBREVIATIONUM  ILLE  NUMERUSET 
sensua  acciplendua  eat,  ut  concessio  non  ait 
inania.  Such  a  number  and  sense  is  to  be 
given  to  abbreviations  that  the  grant  may 
not  fall.     9  Coke.  4K. 

ABBREVIATORS.  In  ecclesiastical  law. 
Officers  whose  duty  It  ia  to  assist  In  drawing 
up  the  pope's  briefs,  and  reifudnE  pelitiona 
into  proper  form,  to  be  converted  into  papal 
bulls. 


ABDICATION.  A  renunciation;  a  putting 
away;  a  renunciation  of  the  sovereignty  by 
an   Incumbent   thereof. 

James  11.  of  England.  Charles  V.  of  Ger- 
many, and  Christiana.  Queen  of  Sweden,  are 
said  to  have  abdicated.  When  James  II.  of 
England  left  the  kingdom,  the  commons 
voted  that  he  had  abdicated  the  government, 
and  that  thereby  the  ihrone  had  become 
vacant.  The  house  of  lords  preferred  the 
word  "deaerted,"  but  the  commons  thought 
it  not  comprehensive  enough,  for  then  the 
king  might  have  the  liberty  of  returning. 

Also  applied  to  the  renunciation  or  sur- 
render ot  any  office,  and  In  this  sense  it  baa 
been  distinguished  from  "resignation."  the 
latter  being  the  giving  up  of  an  ofDce  to  the 
appointing  power  from  whom  it  was  re- 
ceived, or  who  has  the  power  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  while  abdication  is  the  renuncia- 
tion of  an  office  which  was  conferred  by 
act  of  law.  See,  however,  26  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 
487. 

ABDUCTION. 

In   England.     By  St.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  2, 

the  taking  of  any  woman  having  property, 
or  being  heir  apparent  thereto,  to  be  mar- 
ried or  defiled. 

Under  the  present  statute  (24  &  25  Vict, 
c.  100),  the  taking  of  any  woman,  having 
certain  property  or  expectancies,  to  be  mar- 
ried or  defiled;  the  taking  ot  such  a  woman, 
being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 


ABEARANCE 


(5) 


ABISHERSING 


out  ot  the  possession  of  the  person  having 
lawful  charge  oC  her;  the  taking  of  any 
woman  ot  any  age  by  force,  with  Intent  to 
cause  her  to  be  married  or  defiled;  the  tak- 
ing of  any  unmarried  girl,  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  out  ot  possession  ot  the  per- 
son having  lawful  possession  ot  her;  or  the 
taking  of  any  child,  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  with  Intent  to  deprive  Its  lawful 
guardian  ot  its  custody. 

In  the  United  States.     In  moat,  it  not 

all.  ot  the  United  States,  the  crime  is  regu- 
lated by  statute;  but  allowing  tor  statutory 
variations,  the  elements  may  be  stated  as; 
(1)  The  taking,  which  must  be  by  some  at- 
firmatlve  act  ot  force  or  persuasion.  6 
Park.  Cr.  R.  129.  86  N.  Y.  369.  (2)  From  the 
custody  of  a  parent  or  guardian;  but  a  mere 
enticing  lor  the  forbidden  purpose  to  a  place 
near  her  home,  to  which  she  Is  shortly  per- 
mitted to  return,  is  sulHcient.  90  III.  274. 
In  some  states  this  is  not  essential.  (3)  P^r 
the  purpose  of  making  the  female  a  prosti- 
tute or  concubine,  or  ot  procuring  her  to 
be  forcibly  married  or  defiled-  The  purposes 
Inhibited  vary  with  the  statutes,  some  oC 
the  above  being  omitted,  and  in  some  states 
tbat  ot  fornication  being  added.  The  pur- 
pose need  not  be  accomplished.  4  N.  Y. 
Cr.  R.  306;  5  N.  Y.  Cr.  R.  61,  (4)  In  some 
states,  the  female  Is  required  to  have  been 
of  previous  chaste  character,  or  to  be  be- 
low a  given  age.  Where  these  elements 
actually  exist,  defendant's  Ignorance  of 
them  Is  no  defense.    115  Mo.  480. 

ABEARANCE.  Behavior;  as,  a  recogni- 
zance to  be  of  good  abearance  slgniflea  to 
be  ot  good  behavior.    4  Bl.  Comm.  251,  256. 

ABEREMURDER.  In  old  English  law. 
An  apparent,  plain,  or  downright  murder.  It 
was  used  to  dlstinguisb  a  willful  murder 
from  chance-medley,  or  manslaughter.  Spel- 
man;  Cowell;  Blount.    See  "Homicide." 

ABESSE  (Lat)  In  the  civil  law.  To  be 
absent;  to  be  away  from  a  place.  Said  of  a 
person  who  was  rrira  rontinenlia  vrhi»,  be- 
yond  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

ABET.  In  criminal  law.  To  encourage  or 
ect  another  on  to  commit  a  crime.  This 
word  is  always  applied  to  aiding  the  com* 
mission  ot  a  crime.  To  abet  another  to 
commit  a  murder  is  to  command,  procure,  or 
counsel  him  to  commit  it  Old  Nat.  Brev. 
21;   Co.  Lltt.  475.     See  "Accessary." 

ABETMENT  (Law  Lat.  abrtluin,  iiUhcltum; 
Law  Ft.  ahrlte).  In  old  criminal  taw.  An 
encouraging  or  instigation.  Staund.  P.  C. 
lOr:  Cowell;  Blount 

ABETTATOR.     See  "Abettor." 

ABETTOR.  An  Instigator,  or  setter  on; 
one  that  promotes,  procures,  or  assists  in, 
the  commission  of  a  crime;  a  principal  In 
the  second  deprcc. 

The  distinction  between  ahettora  and  ac- 
cessaries is  the  presence  or  absence  at  the 
commission  of  the  crime.  Co,  Litt.  475;  81 
111.  333;  44  Iowa,  104.    Presence  and  particl- 


I  patlon  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  person 
an  abettor,  4  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  33;  1 
Hail  (N.  Y  !  446;  Rusb.  &  R.  99;  9  Bing.  N. 
C.  440;  13  Mo.  382;  1  Wis.  159;  10  Pick. 
(Mass.)  477. 

ABEYANCE  (Fr.  abhayer.  to  expect).  In 
expectation,  remembrance,  and  contempla- 
tion of  law;  the  condition  of  a  freehold  when 
there  Is  no  person  in  being  in  whom  it  la 
vested. 

in  such  cases,  the  freehold  has  been  said 
to  be  in  niihibiin  (in  the  clouds),  and  ill 
•jiriiiio  legis  (in  the  bosom  of  the  law).  It 
has  been  denied  by  some  that  there  Is  such 
a  thing  as  an  estate  in  abeyance.  Fearne, 
Cont  Rem.  513.  See,  also,  the  note  to  2 
Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  107. 

ABIDING  BY.  In  Scotch  law.  A  Judicial 
declaration  that  the  party  abides  by  the 
deed  on  which  he  founds,  in  an  action  where 
the  deed  or  writing  Is  attacked  as  forged. 
Unless  this  Is  done,  a  decree  that  the  deed 
is  false  will  be  pronounced.  Paterson,  Comp, 
It  has  the  effect  of  pledging  the  party  to 
stand  the  consequences  of  founding  on  a 
forged  deed.     Bell,  Diet. 

ABIQEAT.  A  particular  kind  of  larceny, 
which  is  committed  not  by  taking  and  carry- 
ing away  the  property  from  one  place  to 
another,  but  by  driving  a  living  thing  away 
with  an  intention  ot  feloniously  appropriat- 
ing the  same.  , 

ABIGEATUS  (Lat)  In  the  civil  law.  Tbe 
offense  of  stealing  or  driving  away  cattle. 
Dig.  47.  14.  2.    See  •"AblgeuB." 

ABIGEUS  (Lat  abigeic).  One  who  steals 
cattle  in  numbers. 

This  Is  the  common  word  used  to  denote 
a  stealer  of  cattle  in  large  numbers,  which 
latter  clrifumstance  distinguishes  the  /ibigfvs 
from  the  (ur,  who  was  aimply  a  thief.  He 
who  steals  a  single  animal  may  be  called 
fur;  he  who  steals  a  flock  or  herd  Is  an 
iibigma.  The  word  is  derived  from  abig«re, 
to  lead  or  drive  away,  and  Is  tbe  same  in 
signiflcatlon  as  nhactor,  abigeatnres.  abiga- 
lores,  abigci.  Du  Cange;  Ouyot,  Rep.  Univ.; 
4  Bl.  Comm.  239. 

A  distinction  Is  also  taken  by  some  writers 
depending  upon  the  place  whence  the  cat- 
tle are  taken;  thus,  one  who  takes  cattle 
from  a  stable  is  called  fur.  Calv.  Lex, 
"Abigei." 

ABILITY.  In  divorce  law.  Power  of  hus- 
band to  provide,  as  element  of  wife's  right 
to  alimony.  It  Is  sometimes  called  "tacul- 
ty." 

ABISHERSING.  Quit  of  amercements.  It 
originally  signified  a  forfeiture  or  amerce- 
ment, and  Is  more  properly  mishfriitg.  mMA- 
ernlag,  or  miskering.  according  to  Spelman. 
It  has  since  been  termed  a  liberty  of  free- 
dom, because,  wherever  this  word  is  used 
in  a  grant,  the  persons  to  whom  the  grant 
is  made  have  the  forfeitures  and  amerce- 
ments ot  all  others,  and  are  themselves  tree 
from  the  control  ot  any  within  their  (ee.. 


in  uieir  lea.. 
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ABJUDICATIO 


ABSCONDING  DEBTOR 


ABJUDICATIO    (lAt   abfudicare).     A  re- 
moval from  coort     CalT.  Lei.     It  baa  the   i 
same  slgDiflcatlon  as  fori*  iudicatio.  both  In 
the  civil  and  canon  law.     Co.   Litt.    lOOb; 
CalT.  Lez. 

ABJURATION  (Lat.  ahhtralio,  from  ab)u- 
rare,  to  abjure,  to  torawear  or  renounce  on 
oath).  A  renunciation  of  allegiance,  upon 
oatb.  Sometimes  loosely  used  In  the  setiee 
of  "abandonment." 

ABLEGATI,  Papal  ambassadors  ot  the 
second  rank,  vho  are  sent  with  a  less  exten- 
sive commission  to  a  court  where  there  are 
no  nuncios.  This  title  Is  equivalent  to  "Eln- 
Toy"  (g.  V.) 


ABOLITION  <L8t  ahoHlio.  from  abolere,  to 
utterly  destroy).  The  extinsulshment.  ab- 
rogation, or  annihilation  of  a  thing. 

Id  the  civil,  French,  and  German  law,  abo- 
lition is  used  nearly  synonymouBly  with  par- 
don, remlBSlon,  grace.  Dig.  39.  4.  3.  3.  There 
is,  however,  this  diOerence:  Orace  Is  the 
generic  term;  pardon,  according  to  those 
laws,  Is  the  clemency  which  the  prince  ex- 
tends to  a  man  who  has  participated  Jn  a 
crime,  without  being  a  principal  or  accom- 
plice; remission  Is  made  In  cases  of  Invol- 
untary homicides  and  self-defense.  Abolition 
Ib  different, — It  1b  used  when  the  crime  can- 
not be  remitted.  The  prince  then  may,  by 
letters  of  abolition,  remit  the  punlsbment, 
but  the  Infamy  remains,  unless  letters  of 
abolition  have  been  obtained  before  sen- 
tence.    Enc.  DAIembert. 


ABORTION.  The  expulsion  of  the  foetus 
at  a  period  of  utero  gestation  so  early  that 
It  has  not  acquired  the  power  of  sustaining 
an  Independent  life. 

It  may  be  either  Innocent,  as  when  acci- 
dental, or  criminal.  Criminal  abortion  is 
the  willful  production  ot  the  miscarriage  of 
a  pregnant  woman,  whether  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  drugs,  or  the  use  of  Instruments, 
or  other  means,  the  same  not  being  neces- 
sary to  save  her  life.  At  common  law,  the 
woman  must  have  been  quick  with  child 
(78  Ky.  204;  63  Mich,  229),  but  this  Is  no 
longer  necessary  (49  Iowa,  260;  33  Me.  4S; 
83  N.  C.  360;  45  Ark.  333).  It  Is  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  offense,  and  In  some  states 
constitutes  manslaughter,  if  the  death  of  the 
woman  Is  produced. 

ABORTIVE  TRIAL.     A  term  descrlptl' 
of  the  result  when  a  case  has  gone  off,  and 
no  verdict  has  been  pronounced,  without  the 
Fault,   contrivance,   or  management  of  the 
parties.    Jebb  &  B.  61. 


ABRIDGE.  In  practice.  To  shorten  a 
declaration  or  count  by  taking  away  or  sev- 
ering some  of  the  substance  of  It.  Brooke, 
Abr.  "Abridgment;"  Comyn.  Dig.  "Abridg- 
ment;" 1  Vlner,  Abr.  109. 

To  abridge  a  plaint  Is  to  strike  out  a  part 
ot  the  demand,  and  pray  that  the  tenant 
answer  to  the  rest.  This  was  allowable 
generally  In  real  actions  where  the  writ  was 
de  libcro  tenemento,  as  assize,  dower,  etc., 
wbere  the  demandant  claimed  land  ot  which 
the  tenant  was  not  seized.  See  1  Wm. 
Saund.  207,  note  2;  2  Wm.  Saund.  24.  330; 
Brooke,  Abr.  "Abridgment;"  1  Pet.  {U.  S.) 
74 ;  Steams,  Real  Actions.  204, 

To  abridge  damage  is  to  reduce  the  same 
after  the  rendition  of  the  verdict 

ABRIDGMENT,  An  epitome  or  compen- 
dium of  another  and  larger  work,  wherein 
the  principal  Ideas  of  the  larger  work  are 
summarily  contained, 

ABROGATION.  The  destruction  ot  or  an- 
nulling a  former  law  by  an  act  of  the  legia- 
latlve  power,  or  by  usage. 

It  Is  a  total  annulment,  as  distinguished 
from  derogation,  which  is  a  repeal  ot  part. 
Abrogation  may  be  express  or  Implied, 

Express    Abrogation.     That    literally 

pronounced  by  the  new  law  either  In  general 
terms,  as  when  a  final  clause  abrogates  or 
repeals  all  laws  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  new  one,  or  In  particular  terms,  as 
where  It  abrogates  certain  preceding  laws, 
which  are  named. 

Implied  Abrogation.    That  which  takes 

place  when  the  new  law  contains  provisions 
which  are  positively  contrary  to  the  former 
laws,  without  expressly  abrogating  such 
laws;  for  it  is  a  maxim,  Pnnfri-inra  rfi'joflnwf 
priorihim  (10  Mart,  [I.a.]  172,  660):  and  also 
when  the  order  of  things  for  which  the  law 
had  been  made  no  longer  exists,  and  hence 
the  motives  which  had  caused  its  enactment 
have  ceased  to  operate.  Rations  Iriiui  oniiiinit 
rc'siiMff  cp.»»n(  Irr.  Touliier,  Dr.  Civ.  tit,  prel. 
i  11,  note  151;  Merlin.  Repert, 

ABSCOND.  To  go  in  a  clandestine  man- 
ner out  of  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  courts,  or 
to  lie  concealed,  in  order  to  avoid  their 
process, 

ABSCONDING  DEBTOR.  One  who  ab- 
sconds from  his  creditors. 

The  statutes  of  the  various  states,  and 
the  decisions  upon  them,  have  determined 
who  shall  be  treated  In  those  states,  respect- 
ively, as  absconding  debtors,  and  liable  to 
be  proceeded  against  as  such.  A  person 
who  has  been  in  a  state  only  transiently, 
or  has  come  Into  It  without  any  intention 
of  settling  therein,  cannot  be  treated  as 


an  abBcondlns  debtor  <2  Catnee  [N.  T.]  31S; 
15  Johns.  [N.  Y.l  19S;  4  Watts  [Pa.]  42Z); 
nor  can  one  who  openly  changes  hia  reai- 
rience  (3  Yerg.  [Tenn.]  414;  5  Conn.  117). 
For  the  rule  In  Vermont,  aee  2  Vt.  489;  G 
Vt.  614.  It  Is  not  necesaary  that  the  debtor 
should  actually  leave  the  state.     7  Md.  209. 

ABSENCE.  The  state  ot  being  away  irom 
one's  domicile  or  usual  place  of  residence. 

In  Its  specific  applications,  particular 
qualiflcatlona  are  usually  added.  Thus,  to 
toll  tbe  statute  of  limitations,  tbe  absence 
must  generally  be  from  the  Jurisdiction. 
To  raise  a  presumption  oC  death,  the  where- 
abouts of  the  absent  person  must  be  un- 
known, and  tbe  absence  must  continue  a 
certain  time, — usually  seven  years. 

In  Scotch  Law.    Default  of  appearance. 

ABSENTE  (LaL  ablative  ol  nbsent).  Be- 
ing absent  A  common  term  In  the  old  re- 
ports. "The  three  Justices,  ahaente  North, 
C.  J.,  were  clear  of  opinion."    2  Mod.  14. 

ABSENTEE.  One  who  absents  hlmaelf 
from  a  state,  from  Ills  residence,  or  from 
an  office  or  place  where  official  duty  Is  to 
be  performed.  Applied  to  a  landlord  wtio 
resides  In  a  country  other  than  that  from 
which  he  draws  his  rents.    McCulloch,  Polit. 

In  Louisiana  Practice.  Either  a  non- 
resident or  a  resident  who  has  departed  From 
the  state,  leaving  no  one  to  represent  him. 
14  La.  447;    15  La.  81;    16  La.  Ann.  390. 

A  resident  temporarily  abaeot,  but  retain- 
ing his  domicile,  so  that  service  may  be 
made  on  him  there,  Is  not  an  absentee.  16 
La.  Ann.  390;  IS  La.  Ann.  695. 

A  curator  ad  hoe  (</.  r.)  may  be  appointed 
for  an  absentee. 

ABSENTEES,  or  DES  ABSENTEES.  The 
name  of  a  parliament  held  at  Dublin,  lOtb 
May.  8  Hen.  VIIL 

AB8ENTEM  ACCIPERE  OEBEMUS  EUM 
qui  non  eat  eo  loci  In  quo  petitur.  We  must 
call  him  absent  who  is  not  In  that  place  In 
which  he  Is  sought.    EMg.  50.  16.  199. 

ABSENTIA  EJUSQUI  REIPUBLiCAE 
cause  abeat,  neque  el  neque  alii  damnosa 
esae  debet.  The  abaence  ot  him  who  la 
employed  In  the  service  of  the  state  ought 
not  to  be  prejudicial  to  him  nor  to  others. 
Dig.  50.  17.  140. 

AB30ILE.  To  pardon:  to  deliver  from 
excommunication.  Stamford,  P.  C.  72;  Kel- 
ham.    Sometimes  spelled  assoile  (q.  v.) 

ABSOLUTA  SENTENTIA  EXPOSITORE 
non  indiget.  An  abaotute,  unqualified  sen- 
tence (or  proposition)  needs  no  expoaltor. 
2  Inat.  533. 

ABSOLUTE  (Lat.  absi^rcre).  Complete; 
perfect:  Snal;  without  any  condition  or  In- 
cumbrance; as  an  absolute  bond  (simplex 
otHgaHo),  In  distinction  from  a  conditional 

AbMlute    Estate.    One    that    Is    free 


from  all  manner  of  condition  or  incumbrance. 
See  "Condition." 

Absolute    Rule.    One    which,    on    the 

bearing,  has  been  confirmed  and  made  final. 

Abaolute  Conveyance.    One  conveying 

unconditional  title,  as  dlatlnguished  from  a 
mortgage  or  other  conditional  conveyance. 
1  Powell,  Mortg.  125. 

Absolute   Rights.    Such  as  appertain 

and  belong  to  particular  persons  merely  aa 
Individuals  or  single  persona,  as  distin- 
guished from  relative  rights,  which  are  In- 
cident to  them  as  members  of  society.  1 
Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  123;  1  Chit.  PI.  364; 
1  Chit.  Prac.  32. 

Absolute  Property.    Where  a  man  hath 

solely  and  exclusively  the  right  and  also 
tbe  occupation  ot  movable  chattels;  distin- 
guished from  a  qualified  property,  as  that  of 
a  bailee.  2  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  383;  2 
Kent,  Comm.  347.  It  Includes  not  only  the 
property,  but  the  right  to  an  Immediate  and 
unqualified  possession.    7  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  590. 

Absolute  Covenant.  One  which  is  un- 
conditional or  unqualified. 

Absolute    interest.     One  which  la  so 

completely  vested  in  the  Individual  that  he 
can  by  no  contingency  be  deprived  of  it 
without  his  own  consent. 

Absolute    Law.     The   law   of  nature, 

which  alone  Is  Immutable  In  theory.  1 
Steph.  Comm.  21  et  seg. 

Absolute  Warrandice.    In  Scotch  law. 

A  warranty  againat  ail  Incumbrancea  what- 
ever.   1  Kames,  Eq.  290,  293. 

ABSOLUTION. 

In  Civil  Law.    A  sentence  whereby  a 

party   accused    Is   declared    innocent  of  tbe 

crime  laid  to  his  charge. 

in  Canon  Law.    A  juridical  act.  where- 

by  the  clergy  declare  that  the  sins  ot  such  as 
are  penitent  are  remitted.  The  formula  ot 
absolution  In  the  Roman  Church  is  abso- 
lute; in  the  Greek  Church  It  la  deprecatory; 
in  the  Reformed  Churches,  declaratory. 
Among  Protestanta  It  is  chiefly  used  tor  a 
sentence  by  which  a  person  who  stands  ex- 
commmunicated  is  released  or  treed  from 
that  punishment.     Enc.  Brit. 

In  French  Law.    The  dismisaal  of  an 

accusation. 

The  term  "acquitment"  Is  employed  when 
the  accused  Is  declared  not  guilty,  and  "ab- 
solution" when  he  la  recognized  as  guilty, 
but  the  act  Is  not  punishable  by  law.  or  he 
is  exonerated  by  some  defect  of  Intention  or 
will. 

ABSOLUTISM.  That  government  in 
which  public  power  Is  vested  In  some  per- 
son or  perBona.  unchecked  and  uncontrolled 
by  any  law  or  Institution. 

The  word  was  first  used  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  In  Spain,  where  he  who 
was  in  favor  of  tbe  absolute  power  ot  the 
king,  and  opposed  to  tbe  constitutional  sys- 
tem Introduced  by  the  Cortes  during  the 
Btniggle  with  the  French,  was  called  nhxn- 
httMa, 


ABSQUE  TALI  CAUSA  {i 

ABSQUE  TALI  CAUSA  (Lat.  without 
Buch  cause).  In  pleading.  A  form  of  repli- 
cation In  an  action  fJ  delicti),  which  works 
a  general  denial  of  the  whole  matter  of  the 
defendant's  plea  of  de  injuria.  Gould,  PI.  c. 
7,  S  10. 

ABSQUE  IMPETITIONE  VASTI  (Lat. 
without  Impeachment  of  waste),  A  term  In- 
dicating freedom  from  any  Itabllity  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  or  lessee  to  answer  In 
damages  for  the  waste  he  may  commit  See 
■■Waste." 

ABSQUE  CONSIOERATIONE  CURIAE 
(Lat.)  In  old  practice.  Without  the  con- 
sideration of  the  court;  without  judgment. 
St  Marib,,  cited  in  Fleta.  lib.  2,  c.  47.  %  13. 

ABSQUE  ALIQUO  INDE  REDDENDO 
(Lat.  without  reserving  any  rent  there- 
from). A  term  used  of  a  free  grant  by  the 
crown.     2  Rolls,  Abr.  502. 


ABSTENTION.  In  French  law.  The  tacit 
renunciation  of  a  succession  by  an  beir. 
Merlin,  Repert. 

ABSTRACT.  An  abridgment  or  synopsis. 
Id  appellate  practice.  A  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  evidence  or  record. 

Of  a  Fin«.     An  abstract  of  the  writ  of 

covenant  and  the  concord;  naming  the  par- 
ties, the  parcel  of  land,  and  the  agreement. 
2  Bl.  Comm.  351, 

Of  a  Title.     A  brief  account  of  all  the 

deeds  upon  which  the  title  rests.  A  synop- 
sis of  the  distinctive  portions  of  the  various 
instruments  which  constitute  the  muni- 
ments of  title.    See  Prest.  Abatr. ;  Wharton. 

ABUNOANS  CAUTELA  NON  NOCET. 
Abundant  caution  does  no  harm.  11  Coke, 
6;  Fleta,  lib,  1,  c.  28,  S  1. 

ABUSE.  Bverything  which  is  contrary  to 
good  order  established  by  usage.  Merlin, 
Repert 

Among  the  civilians,  abuse  has  another 
signification,  which  Is  the  destruction  of  the 
substance  of  a  thing  In  using  It  For 
ample,  the  borrower  of  wine  or  grain  abuses 
the  article  lent  by  using  it,  because  he 
cannot  enjoy  It  without  consuming  it. 

Of  Distress.    The  using  an  animal  or 

chattel  distrained,  which  mabcs  the  dis- 
trainer liable  as  for  a  conversion. 

Of  Female  Child.    Carnal  knowledge. 

See  "Rape." 

Of  Process.  There  is  an  abuse  of  pro- 
cess when  an  adversary,  through  the  mall- 
clous  and  unfounded  use  of  some  regular 
legal  proceeding,  obtains  some  advantage 
over  bis  opponent.  Wharton.  See  63  How. 
Fr.  (N.  y.)  326;  15  App.  Dlv.  (N.  T.)  205. 

ABUT.  To  reach;  to  touch.  In  old  law, 
the  ends  were  said  to  abut,  the  sides  to 
adjoin.    Cro.  Jac.  1S4. 

To  take  a  new  direction;  as  where  a 
bounding  line  changes  Its  course.    Spelman. 


ACCAPITARE 


ABUTTALS  (Fr.)  The  buttings  or  bound- 
Inge  of  lands,  showing  to  what  other  lands, 
highways,  or  places  they  belong  or  are  abut- 
ting.   Termes  de  la  Ley. 

ABUTTER.     The  owner  of  land  abutting 
I  a  public  street  in  the  bed  of  which  the 
vner  has  no  title  or  private  right  except 
such  as  are  incident  to  a  tot  so  situated.  1^2 
N.  Y.  1;  130  N.  Y.  14. 
An  abutter  has  two  distinct  kinds  of  rights 
a  highway, — those  which   he  enjoys   in 
immon  with  all  citizens,  and  those  which 
arise  from  his  ownership  of  contiguous  prop- 
erty.    130  N.  Y,  618. 

He  may  or  may  not  own  the  fee  In  the 
street,  and  his  rights  of  the  second  class 
vary  according  to  this  fact     131  N.  Y.  293. 

AC  ETIAM  (Lat.  and  also).  The  Intro- 
duction to  the  statement  of  the  real  cause 
of  action,  used  in  those  cases  where  it  was 
necessary  to  allege  a  fictitious  cause  of  ac- 
tion to  give  the  court  jurisdiction,  and  also 
the  real  cause  In  compliance  with  the  stat- 
utes. It  was  flrst  used  in  the  king's  bench, 
and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Lord  C.  J. 
North  in  addition  to  the  c/rtasKW  Irrijit  writs 
of  his  court  upon  which  writs  of  capias 
might  Issue.  He  balanced  a  while  whether 
he  should  not  use  the  words  net  non  Instead 
of  ut  iMiam.  See  Burgess,  Ins.  148-I&7;  3 
Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  288. 

AC  ETIAM  BILLAE  (Law  Lat  and  also 
to  a  bill).  The  initial  words  of  a  clause  In- 
serted in  a  writ  of  capias  ad  respondendum. 
where  bail  is  required.  In  order  to  express 
the  true  cause  of  action;  the  writ  requiring 
the  defendant  "to  answer  the  plaintiff  of  a 
plea  of  trespass,  and  also  to  a  bill  of  the 
plaintiff"  against  the  defendant  for  what- 
ever the  real  cause  of  action  may  be.  3  Bl. 
Comm.  288;  Jd.  Append.  No.  3,  S  3.  See 
"Capias  ad  Respondendum."  This  clause  is 
now  dispensed  with,  in  the  process  of  tbe 
English  courts.  St  2  Wm.  IV.  c,  39.  See 
■Bill." 

AC  SI  (Lat)  As  if.  Towns.  PI.  23.  27. 
These  4rords  frequently  occur  in  old  Eng- 
lish statutes.  Lord  Bacon  expounds  their 
meaning  in  the  statute  of  uses;  "The  stat- 
ute gives  entry,  not  simplMter,  but  with  an 
ne  si."    Bac.  Read.  Uses,  Works,  iv.  195. 

ACAPTE.  In  French  feudal  law.  A  spe- 
cies of  relief;  a  seignorial  right  due  on  every 
change  of  a  tenant.  A  feudal  right  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  Languedoc  and  Guy- 
enne,  being  attached  to  that  species  of  her- 
itable estates  which  were  granted  on  the 
contract  of  niiphyleiinis.  Guyot  Inst  Feud. 
c.  5,  5  12. 

ACCAPITARE,  ACAPITARE,  or  ACAP- 
tare  (Law  Lat.)    From  caput,  head,  or  chief. 

(1)  To  pay  homage  to  a  chief  lord,  on  be- 
coming his  vassal.  Bracton,  fol.  7Sa;  Fleta. 
lib.  3.  c.  16,  ■   - 
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ACCEDAS  AD  CURIAM  (' 

(2>  To  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
a  chlet  lord  In  special  cases,  as  against  a 
mesne;  to  attorn  {aaipilare  et  &c  alluriiare). 
BractoD,  fol.  389a;  Fleta,  lib.  3,  c.  16,  i  38; 
Id.  lib.  6.  c.  28.  S  1. 

(3)  To  attorn  to  another  person  than  the 
chief  lord,  and  la  derogation  of  his  rights. 
FiGta.  lib.  2,  c.  50.  §  16. 

ACCEDAS  AD  CURIAM  (Lat.  that  you 
go  to  court).  In  English  law.  An  original 
writ  Issuing  out  ol  chancery  and  directed 
to  the  sheriff,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a 
replevin  suit  from  the  hundred  court  or 
court  baron  before  one  of  the  superior  courts 
of  law.  It  directs  the  sheriff  to  go  to  the 
lower  court,  and  there  cause  the  plaint  to 
be  recorded,  and  to  return,  etc.  See  PItzh. 
Nat.  Brev.  18;  Dyer,  169. 

ACCEDAS  AD  VICE  COMITEM  (Lat.  that 
you  go  to  the  sheriff).  In  English  law.  A 
writ  directed  to  the  coroner,  commanding 
him  to  deliver  a  writ  to  the  sheriff,  who  sup- 
presses a  pone  which  has  been  jlelivered  to 
him.  which  commands  the  latter  officer  to 
return  the  pone. 

ACCELERATION.  An  estate  Is  said  to 
be  accelerated  when  It  la  reduced  to  posses- 
sion by  the  extinguishment  of  the  precedent 
estate  sooner  than  it  would  have  been  In 
the  due  course  of  events. 

ACCEPTANCE  (Lat.  awipere}. 

Of  Property.    The  receipt  of  a  thing 

offered  by  another  with  an  intention  to  re- 
tain it.  Indicated  by  some  act  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.     2  Pars.  Cont.  221. 

The  element  of  receipt  must  enter  into 
every  acceptance,  though  receipt  does  not 
necessarily  mean.  In  this  sense,  actual  man- 
ual taking.  To  this  element  there  must  be 
added  an  Ententlon  to  retain.  This  reten- 
tion may  eiist  at  the  time  of  the  receipt,  or 
Eubeequently ;  It  may  be  Indicated  by  words, 
or  acts,  or  any  medium  understood  by  the 
parties;  and  an  acceptance  of  goods  will 
be  Implied  from  mere  detention,  in  many 
Instances. 

An  acceptance  Involves  very  generally 
the  Idea  of  a  receipt  In  consequence  of  a 
previous  undertaking,  on  the  part  of  the 
person  offering,  to  deliver  such  a  thing  as 
the  party  accepting  is  In  some  manner 
bound  to  receive.  It  is  through  this  mean- 
ing ^at  the  term  "acceptance,"  as  used  In 
reference  lo  bills  of  exchange,  has  a  rela- 
tion to  the  more  general  use  of  the  term. 
As  distinguished  from  "assent."  acceptance 
would  denote  receipt  of  something  in  com- 
pliance and  satisfactory  fut Aliment  of  a 
contract  to  which  assent  has  been  previous- 
ly given.     See  "Assent." 

Of  Bills  of  Exchange.     An  engagement 

to  pay  the  bill  In  money  when  due.  4  East, 
72:  19  Law  J.  297. 

Acceptances  of  bills  of  exchange  are: 

(1)  Absolute, being  a  positive  engagement 
to  pay  the  hill  according  to  Its  tenor. 

(2)  Conditional,  being  an  undertaking  to 
pay  the  bill  on  a  contingency. 

13)  Partial,  being  one  varying  from  the 
tenor  of  the  bill. 


I)  ACCESSARY 

(4)  Qualified,  being  either  conditional  or 
partial. 

(5)  Supra  protest,  being  the  acceptance  of 
the  bin  after  protest  tor  nonacceptaace  by 
the  drawee,  for  the  honor  of  the  drawer,  or 
a  particular  Indorser. 

They  are  also  either: 

(6)  Biipress.  being  an  undertaking  In  di- 
rect and  express  terms  to  pay  the  hill. 

(T)  Implied,  being  an  undertalting  to  pay 
the  bill  Inferred  from  acts  of  a  character 
fairly  to  warrant  such  an  Inference. 

ACCEPTANCE  AU  BE80IN.  In  FVench 
law.  Acceptance  In  case  of  need.  See  "Aii 
Besoln." 

ACCEPTARE    (Lat) 

In   Old    Pleading.    To   accept.  Accep- 

tavit,  be  accepted.  2  Strange,  817.  Non  ac- 
ceptavit, he  did  not  accept.     4  Man.  ft  Q.  7. 

In  the  Civil  Law.  To  accept;  to  as- 
sent; to  assent  to  a  promise  made  by  an- 
other. Grotlus  de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  2,  c.  11, 
I  14. 

ACCEPTILATION.  In  civil  law.  A  re- 
lease made  by  a  creditor  to  his  debtor  of 
his  debt,  without  receiving  any  considera- 
tion. Ayliffe,  Pand.  tit.  26,  p.  570.  It  Is  a 
species  of  donation,  but  not  subject  to  the 
forms  of  the  latter,  and  is  valid  unless  in 
fraud  of  creditors.    Merlin,  Report. 

ACCEPTOR.  The  party  who  accepts  ^ 
bill  of  exchange,    3  Kent.  Comm.  75. 

The  party  who  undertakes  to  pay  a  bill  of 
exchange  in  the  first  instance. 

ACCEPTOR  SUPRA  PROTEST.  A  party 
who  accepts  a  bill  which  has  been  protest- 
ed, for  the  honor  of  the  drawer  or  any  one 
of  the  Indorsers. 

ACCESS.    Approach,    or    the    means    or 
power  of  approaching.    The  right  of  t 
cupant  of  land  to  pass  from  b' 
3  highway. 

Sometimes  by  access  Is  understood  sexual 
Intercourse;  at  other  times,  the  opportunity 
of  communicating  together,  so  that  sexual 
Intercourse  may  have  taken  place,  is  also 
called  access.  In  this  sense,  a  man  who 
can  readily  be  in  company  with  his  wife  Is 
said  to  have  access  to  her,  and  In  that  case 
her  Issue  are  presumed  to  be  bis  issue;  but 
this  presumption  may  be  rebiitted  by  posi- 
tive evidence  that  no  sexual  Intercourse 
took  place.     1  Turn.  &  R.  141. 

ACCESSARY.  In  criminal  law.  He  who 
1b  not  the  chief  actor  In  the  perpetration  of 
the  offense,  nor  present  at  Its  performance, 
but  is  some  way  concerned  therein,  either 
before  or  after  the  fact  committed. 

Before  the  Fact.  One  who,  being  ab- 
sent at  the  time  of  the  crime  committed, 
yet  procures,  counsels,  or  commands  anoth. 
er  to  commit  It.     1   Hale.  P.  C,  615. 

The  essentials  are: 

(1)  Absence  from  the  scene  of  the  crime, 
9  Pick,  (Mass.)  496. 

(2)  Actual  procurement,  counsel,  or  com- 
mand; bare  permission  (1  Hale,  P.  C.  616) 
or  failure  to  disclose  a  known  tateM  t^>,(|m- 
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ACCESSARY  TO  ADULTERY  (3 

mlt  crime  <T  Tex.  App.  549)  not  being 
enough. 

(3)     A  criminal  Intent.     157  Pa.  St.  13. 

After  the  Fact.    One  who,  knowing  a 

felony  to  have  been  committed,  receives,  re- 
lieves, comforts,  or  assists  the  felon.  4  Bl. 
Comm.  37.    The  essentials  are: 

(1)  Tbe  commission  of  a  crime  by  the 
principal.     39  Miss.  702. 

(2)  Knowledge  thereof  by  the  alleged 
accessary^    iZ  Ga.  22. 

(3)  Assistance  rendered  to  the  principal 
personally.    26  Grat.    (Va.)    952. 

ACCESSARY  TO  ADULTERY.  In  di- 
vorce law.  A  apouae  who  directly  com- 
mands or  procures  the  (^ommlsaion  of  adul- 
tery by  the  other.  It  Is  a  stronger  term  than 
"connlver,"  which  Implies  mere  acquies- 
cence, but  is  practically  unused  In  America, 
"connivance"  being  used  to  denote  all  non- 
cot  lu  el  ve  participation. 

ACCE3SI0  (Lat.  an  accession).  An  In- 
crease or  addition;  that  which  Ilea  next  to  a 
thing,  and  Is  supplementary  and  necessary 
to  the  principal  thing;  that  which  arises  or 
is  produced  from  the  principal  thing.    Calv. 

A  manner  of  acquiring  the  property  in  a 
thing  which  becomea  united  with  that  which 
a  person  already  possesses. 

The  doctrine  of  property  arising  from  ac- 
cessions Is  grounded  on  the  rights  of  oc- 
cupancy. It  is  said  to  be  of  six  kinds  in 
the  Roman  law: 

(1)  That  which  assigns  to  the  owner  ot  a 
thing  its  products,  as  the  fruit  of  trees,  the 
young  of  animals. 

(2)  That  which  makes  a  man  the  owner 
of  a  thing  which  Is  made  of  another's  prop- 
erty, upon  payment  of  the  value  ot  the  ma- 
terial taken.  See.  also.  Civ.  Code  La.  art. 
491.  As  where  wine,  bread,  or  oil  Is  made 
of  another  man'a  grapes,  olives,  or  wheat. 
2  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comro.  404;  10  Johns.  (N. 
V.)  288. 

(3)  That  which  gives  the  owner  ot  land 
new  land  formed  by  gradual  deposit.  Sea 
"Alluvion." 

(4)  That  which  gives  the  owner  of  a 
thing  the  property  In  what  la  added  to  It 
by  way  of  adorning  or  completing  It;  as,  It 
a  tailor  should  use  the  cloth  of  B.  In  repair- 
ing A.'s  coat,  all  would  belong  to  A.,  but  B. 
would  hav3  an  action  against  both  A.  and 
the  tailor  for  the  cloth  so  used.  This  doc- 
trine holds  In  the  common  law,  Moore,  20; 
Poph.  38;  Brooke,  Abr.  "Propertlae."  23. 

(5)  That  which  gives  islands  formed   In 
r  of  the  adjacent  lands 
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side. 


(SI  That  which  gives  a  person  the  prop- 
erty in  things  added  to  bis  own  so  that  they 
cannot  be  separated  without  damage.  Guy- 
ot,  Rep.  Univ. 

An  accessary  obligation,  and  aometimea 
also  the  person  who  enters  Into  an  obliga- 
tion as  surety  In  which  another  Is  principal. 
Calv.  Lex. 


0)  ACCESSORY  CONTRACTS 

one's  own  property  produces,  whether  that 
property  be  movable  or  Immovable,  Including 
the  Increase  ot  animals,  and  the  right  to  that 
which  Is  so  united  to  It,  either  naturally  or 
artificially,  as  not  to  be  readily  separable. 
See  45  Vt.  4;  2  Kent,  Comm.  360;  2  Bl. 
Comm.  404.     See  "Confusion  of  Goods." 

It  Is  sometimes  used  in  a  narrower  sense. 
as  including  only  the  acquirement  by  the 
owner  of  property  of  that  which  Is  added 
to  or  Incorporated  with  It.  as  by  the  erec- 
tion of  additions  to  a  building,  the  setting 
out  ot  trees,  etc.,  and  In  this  sense  Is  to  be 
distinguished  from  '"speciflcatlon,"  which 
is  the  transformation  of  property  Into  an- 
other species  by  the  labor  of  another,  as 
by  the  sawing  of  trees  Into  lumber.  See  2 
Bl.  Comm.  404. 

Distinction  between  "accession"  and  "con- 
fusion," see  "Confusion  of  Goods." 

In    International    Law.     The    absolute 

or  conditional  acceptance,  by  one  or  several 
states,  ot  a  treaty  already  concluded  be- 
tween other  sovereignties.     Merlin,  Repert 

ACCESSION,  DEED  OF,  In  Scotch  law. 
A  deed  executed  by  the  creditors  of  a  bank- 
rupt or  Insolvent  debtor,  by  which  they  ap- 
prove of  a  trust  given  by  their  debtor  tor 
the  general  behoof,  and  bind  themselves  to 
concur  in  the  plans  propoaed  for  extrlcat- 
iDg  his  affairs.    Bell,  Diet. 

ACCES80RIUM  NON  DUCITSED  SEQUl- 
tur  Buum  principals.  The  principal  draws 
after  It  the  accessory,  not  ihe  accessory  the 
principal.  Co.  Litt.  152a,  389a;  5  El.  &  Bl. 
772;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  <3d  London  EM.) 
433.  Literally,  the  accessory  does  not  draw, 
but  follows,  its  principal. 

ACCESSORIU8  SEQUITUR  NATURAM 
■ul  prlncipslis.  An  accessory  follows  the 
nature  of  his  principal.  Coke,  3d  Inst.  139; 
4  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  36;  Broom.  Leg. 
Max.  <3d  London  Ed.)  440. 

ACCESSORY.  Anything  which  Is  joined 
to  another  thing  as  an  ornament,  or  to  ren- 
der It  more  perfect.  For  example,  the  hal- 
ter of  a  horse,  the  frame  of  a  picture,  the 
keys  of  a  house,  and  the  like,  each  belong 
to  the  principal  thing.  The  sale  ot  the  ma- 
terials of  a  newspaper  establishment  will 
carry  with  It.  as  an  accessory,  the  sub- 
scHptlon  list  (2  Watts  TPa.1  111);  but  a 
bequest  of  a  house  would  not  carry  the 
furniture  In  It.  as  accessory  to  It  {Domat, 
Civ.  Law.  p.  2,  llv.  4,  tit.  2,  5  *,  note  1).  .lo- 
resxorium  non  dvcit,  sed  segallvr  principale. 
Co.  Lltt.  152a. 

Used,  also.  In  the  same  sense  as  "Acces- 
sary" ii].  r.) 

ACCESSORY  ACTIONS.  In  Scotch  law. 
Those  which  are  In  some  degree  subserv- 
ient to  others.    Bell,  Diet. 

ACCESSORY  CONTRACTS.  Those  made 
tor  assuring  the  performance  of  a  prior  con- 
tract, either  by  the  same  parties  or  by  oth- 
ers: such  as  suretyship,  mortgages,,  and 
pledges.  1 1^ 


ACCESSORY  OBLIGATIONS  (1 

ACCES30R.Y  OBLIGATIONS.  In  Scotch 
law.  Obligations  to  anteccdeat  or  primary 
oblfgatioDS.  eucb  as  obligations  to  pay  Inter- 
est, etc.    E^rsb.  last.  lib.  3,  tit  3.  5  60, 

ACCIDENT  (Lat.  acddere.—ad.  to.  and 
cadrre.  to  lall).  An  event  which,  under  the 
circumstances.  Is  unusual  and  unexpected 
by  the  person  to  whom  tt  happens. 

The  happening  of  an  event  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  will  at  the  person  by 
whose  agency  It  was  caused;  or  the  happen- 
fng  ot  an  event  without  any  human  agency. 
32  Conn.  85.    See  "Inevitable  Accident." 

tn  Equity  Practice.  Such  an  unfore- 
seen event,  misfortune,  loss,  act.  or  omission 
as  Is  not  the  result  of  any  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct in  the  party.  Story,  Eg.  Jur.  9  78; 
3h  Conn.  198. 

An  occurrence  in  relation  to  a  contract 
which  was  not  anticipated  by  the  parties 
when  the  same  was  entered  into,  and  which 
gives  an  undue  advantage  to  one  ot  them 
over  the  other  In  a  court  ot  law.  Jeremy. 
Eq.  358.  This  definition  Is  objected  to.  be- 
cause, as  accidents  may  arise  in  relation  to 
other  things  besides  contracts.  It  Is  inac- 
curate In  confining  accidents  to  contracts; 
besides,  it  does  not  exclude  cases  ot  un- 
anticipated occurrences  resulting  from  the 
negligence  or  misconduct  of  the  party  seeh- 
Ing  relief.    See.  also,  1  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  628. 

An  unforeseen  or  unexpected  event  occur- 
ring external  to  the  party  affected  by  It, 
and  of  which  hla  own  agency  is  not  the 
proximate  cause,  whereby,  contrary  to  his 
own  Intention  and  wish,  he  loses  some  right 
which  It  would  be  a  violation  of  good  con- 
science for  the  person  obtaining  to  retain, 
2  Pom.  E^q.  Jur.  9  823. 

It  differs  from  "mistake"  in  that  the  lat- 
ter Is  based  on  a  voluntafy  action  ol  the 
person   affected  under  a  mistaben  Impres- 

ACCION,  or  ACCYOUN  (Law  Fr.)  An 
action.  Kelham.  Accian  mr  le  eat,  an  ao- 
tion  on  the  case. 

ACCIPERE  QUID  UT  JU8TITIAM  FA- 
clas,  non  est  tarn  acclpere  quam  extorquere. 
To  accept  anything  as  a  reward  for  doing 
Justice  Is  rather  extorting  than  accepting. 
Lotrt.  72. 

ACCIPITARE.  To  pay  relief  to  lords  of 
manors.  Capitali  domino  acolpUare,  i.  e.,  to 
pay  a  relief,  homage,  or  obedience  to  the 
chief  lord  on  becoming  his  vassal.  Fleta, 
lib.  2,  c.  50.  ^ 


ACCOLA. 

In  the  Civil  Law.    One  who  Inhabits 

or  occupies  land  near  a  place,  as  one  who 
dwells  by  a  river,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  river. 
Dig.  43.  13.  3.  6. 

In   Feudal    Law.     A   husbandman;    an 

agricultural  tenant;  a  tenant  of  a  manor. 
Spelman.  A  name  given  to  a  class  of  vil- 
leins in  Italy.    Barr.  Obs.  St.  302. 


ACCOMENDA.    A   contract  which   takes 
ace  when  an  individual  intrusts  personal 
property  with  the  master  of  a  vessel,  to  be 
sold  for  their  joint  account.     In  such  case, 
contracts  take  place, — the  contract  called 
mandatum,  by  which  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty gives  the  master  power  to  dispose  ot 
it,  and  the  contract  of  partnership,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  profits  are  to  be  divided  be- 
tween them.     One  party  runs  the  risk  of 
losing  his  capital;  the  other  his  labor.     If 
the  sale  produces  no  more  than  first  cost, 
owner  takes  all  the  proceeds;  It  is  only 
profits  which  are  to  be  divided.    Emerig. 
Mar.  Loans,  %  5. 

ACCOMMODATION.    A  contract  or  obli- 
gation made  or  aesumed  as  a  favor,  and  not 
I  a  consideration. 

ACCOMMODATION  LANDS.  A  name 
_  ven  in  England  to  lands  obtained  or  im- 
proved for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the 
value  of  other  lands. 

ACCOMMODATION    PAPER.     A   negotia- 
e   instrument  made  or  Indorsed   without 
consideration  tor  the  benefit  of  another. 

ACCOMMODATION  PARTY.  One  who 
has  signed  the  instrument  as  maker, 
drawer,  acceptor,  or  Indorser  without  re- 
ceiving value  therefor,  and  for  the  purpose 
ot  lending  his  name  to  some  other  person, 
Neg,  Inst.  Law  N,  Y.  g  55. 

ACCOMMODATION  ROAD.  One  con- 
structed to  give  access  to  a  particular  tract 
of  land. 

ACCOMMODATION  WORKS.  The  name 
given  to  the  facilities,  such  as  gates  and 
culverts,  which  a  railroad  company  in  Eng- 
land, which  has  acquired  property  by  emi- 
nent domain,  is  required  by  section  68  of 
the  act  ot  1845  to  construct  for  the  benefit 
of  the  adjoining  owners. 

ACCOMPLICE  (Lat.  ad  and  eompHcare, 
— con,  with,  together;  pHeore,  to  fold,  to 
wrap. — to  fold  together). 

In  Criminal  Law.    One  who  Is  in  some 

way  concerned  in  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
though  not  as  a  principal. 

The  term  in  its  tullness  Includes  in  Its 
meaning  all  persons  who  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  all 
partieepes  criminis,  whether  they  are  con- 
sidered In  strict  legal  propriety  as  prin- 
cipals in  the  first  or  second  degree,  or  mere- 
ly as  accessaries  before  or  after  the  fact. 
1  Russ.  Crimes,  21;  4  Bl.  Comm.  331;  1 
Phil.  Ev.  28, 

ACCORD.  Abbreviation  of  the  French 
"accordant"  and  English  "accordingly;" 
frequently  used  in  the  books,  especially  in 
the  reports,  to  denote  the  accordance  or 
iKreement  between  one  adjudged  case  and 
another,  in  establishing  or  confirming  the 
same  doctrine,  and  sometimes  the  accord- 
ance of  Judges  in  opinion  in  the  same  case. 
See  "Accordant."  The  disagreement  or  op- 
position ot  cases  is  denoted  by  "contra." 


ACCORDANT 


ACCRETION 


In  Contracts.     A  aatlstactlon  agreed 

on  between  tbe  party  injuring  and  the  party 
Injured,  whicb.  when  performed,  Is  a  bar  to 
all  actions  upon  this  account.  Generally 
used  In  the  phrase  "accord  and  satis  tact  I  on." 
satisfaction  being  the  performance  of  tbe  ac- 
cord. 2  Greenl.  Et.  2S:  3  Bl.  Comm.  16;  4 
Denio  (N.  Y.)  418;  83  Va.  397;  78  Wis.  682; 
E  Md.  170. 

Something  of  legal  value,  to  which  the 
creditor  before  had  no  right,  agreed  on  in 
full  eatlsfaction  o(  the  debt,  without  re- 
gard to  the  magnitude  of  the  aatlsCactibn. 
43  Conn.  462. 

Tbe  substitution  of  an  agreement  In  lieu 
of  a  right  of  action  between  the  parties. 

A  part  payment  is  not  a  good  accord  and 
satisfaction,  though  received  in  full.  20 
Conn.  559:  99  Mich.  247;  64  Barb.  (N.  T,) 
215;   8  R.  I.  381;   23  Wis.  471;   79  N.  C.  685. 

ACCORDANT  (Fr.  ana  Bng.)  Agreeing; 
concurring.  "Baron  Parker,  accordant," 
Hardr.  93;  "Holt,  C.  J.,  accordant,"  6  Mod. 
298,  299;  "Powys,  J.,  accord.,"  "Powell,  J., 
accord.,"  Id. 

of    giving 


ACCOUNT,  A  detailed  statement  of  mu- 
tual demands  in  the  nature  of  debt  and 
credit  between  the  parties,  arising  out  of 
lome  fiduciary  relation.    45  Mo. 


A  written  statement  of  pecuniary  trans- 
actions.   Abbott. 

It  Is  to  be  distinguished  from  "balance," 
which  Is  but  the  conclusion  or  result  of  the 
account.    45  Mo.  574. 

Stated  Account.    One  which  has  been 

approved  by  the  parties,  and  the  balance 
shown  by  It  agreed  to  either  (1)  expressly, 
or  (2)  Impliedly,  as  by  retaining  an  account 
rendered  wltbout  objection. 

Open  Account.    'One  which  has  not 

been  closed  or  stated. 

Current  Account.     One  kept  open  in 

expectation  of  further  dealings. 

Book  AccountB.    Those  evidenced  by 

entries  In  boolts  of  arcount. 

Account  Rendered.  An  account  pre- 
sented by  the  creditor  to  the  debtor. 

ACCOUNT,  ACTION  OF  (sometimes  called 
"Account."  or  "Account  Render").  An  ac- 
tion or  writ  which  lay  against  one  vifho  was 
required,  by  his  official  or  fiduciary  position. 
to  render  an  account. 

ACCOUNT  BOOK.  A  book  kept  by  a 
merchant,  trader,  mechanic,  or  other  person,' 
In  which  are  entered  from  time  to  time  the 
transactions  o(  his  trade  or  business.  Such 
booliB,  when  regularly  kept,  may  be  admit- 
ted in  evidence,    Greenl,  Ev.  S5  115-118. 

ACCOUNT    IN    BANK.    See    "Bank    Ac- 


ACCOUNT  STATED.    See  "Account." 
ACCOUNTABLE       RECEIPT.     An       ac- 


knowledgment of  the  receipt  ot  money  to 
be  accounted  (or  by  the  person  receiving  it, 
as  distinguished  from  a  receipt  for  money 
paid  In  discharge  of  a  debt.     1  Exch.  138. 

ACCOUNTANT.  One  who  is  versed  in 
accounts.  A  person  or  officer  appointed  to 
keep  the  accounts  of  a  public  company. 

He  who  renders  to  another  or  to  a  court 
a  just  and  detailed  statement  of  the  property 
which  he  holds  as  trustee,  executor,  admin- 
istrator, or  guardian.  See  16  Vlner.  Abr. 
155, 

ACCOUNTANT  GENERAL,  or  ACCOMP- 
tant  general.  An  officer  of  the  English 
court  of  chancery,  by  whom  the  moneys 
paid  into  court  are  received,  deposited  in 
bank,  and  disbursed.  The  ofllce  appears  to 
have  been  established  by  an  order  of  May 
26,  1725,  and  12  (Jeo.  I.  c.  32,  before  which 
time  tbe  effects  of  the  suitors  were  locked 
up  in  the  vaults  ot  tbe  Bank  of  England, 
under  the  care  of  the  masters  and  two  of 
the  six  clerks.  1  Smith.  Ch.  Prac.  22.  It 
l8  now  abolished.    35  &  36  Vict.  44, 

ACCOUNTING.  The  making  and  render- 
ing of  an  account.  Usually,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, applied  to  accountings  under  order  of 


ACCOUPLE.    To  marry;    married. 

ACCREDIT.  In  International  law.  To 
acknowledge.  Used  of  the  act  by  which  a 
diplomatic  agent  Is  acknowledged  by  the 
government  near  which  he  is  sent,  which 
makes  his  public  character  known,  and  be- 
comes his  protection,  and  also  of  the  act 
by  which  his  sovereign  commissions  him. 


ACCREOITULARE.or  ACCREOULITARE 

(Lat.)  To  purge  one's  self  of  an  offense  by 
oath.    Whiehaw;  Blount. 

ACCRE3CERE(Lat.  tobeadded  to).  The 
term  Is  used  in  speaking  of  islands  which 
are  formed  in  rivers  by  deposit.  Calv.  Lex.; 
3  Kent,  Comm.  428. 

In  Scotch  Law,    To  pass  to  any  one. 

Bell,  Diet. 

It  is  used  in  a  related  sense  In  the  com- 
mon-law phrase  iun  arvifKcniiIi.  the  right  of 
survivorship.    1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  426. 

in  Pleading.     To  commence;  to  arise; 

to  accrue.  Quod  actio  non  accrcrfl  infra 
ni'x  unnoi.  that  the  action  did  not  accrue 
within  six  years.    3  Chit  PI.  914, 

ACCRETION  (Lat.  accienci^t.  to  grow 
to).  The  Increase  ot  real  estate  by  the  ad- 
iiition  of  portions  of  soiL  by  gradual  deposi- 
tion through  tbe  operation  of  natural  causes, 
to  that  already  In  posseseion  of  the  owner. 
2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  451.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  stream  be  navigable  or  not,  or 
whether  artiflcial  causes  contribute.  64  111. 
56. 

"Alluvion"  comprises  both  soil  and  other 
things,  such  as  seaweed,  etc.  Tiedemaa, 
Real  Prop.  5  686;  2  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  313. 

The  term  "alluvion"  is  applied  to  the  de- 


ACCROACH  (1 

pOBlt    itself,    while    "accretion"    rather    de- 
notes the  act 

Sometltnes.  however,  alluvion  is  used  to 
denote  the  act  of  increase  also,  and  sccre- 
tloti  as  a  generic  term  iQcludlog.  also,  re- 
liction and  avulsion  (9.  r.) 

ACCROACH.  To  attempt  to  exercise 
royal  power.    4  Bl,  Comm.  76. 

A  knight  who  forcibly  assaulted  and  de- 
tained one  of  the  king's  subjects  till  he  paid 
him  a  sum  of  money  was  held  to  have  com- 
mitted treason  on  the  ground  ot  accroach- 
ment.    1  Hale.  P.  C.  80. 

In  French  Law.    To  delay.    Whlsbaw. 

ACCRUE.  To  grow  to;  to  be  added  to, 
as  the  Interest  accrues  on  the  principal. 
Accruing  coats  are  those  which  become  due 
and  are  created  after  judgment;  as  the  costs 
of  an  execution. 

To  arise,  to  happen,  to  come  to  pass;  as 
the  statute  of  limitation  does  not  commence 
running  until  the  cause  of  action  has  ac- 
crued. 1  Bouv.  Inst  note  861 ;  2  Rawte 
(Pa.)  277;  10  Watta  (Pa.)  363;  Bac.  Abr. 
"Limitation  of  Actions"  (D  3);  59  Hun  (N. 
T.)  US:  1G9  Fa.  St  656. 


ACCUMULATIONS. 

(1)  The  Income  of  a  trust  fund,  when 
reinvested  as  a  new  capital  by  the  trustee. 

12)  The  suspension  of  absolute  ownsr- 
ahlp  In  the  reuts  and  profits  of  personalty, 
which  Is,  In  many  statea.  limited  by  stat- 
nte.     See  1  Rev.  St.  N.  Y.  p.  773,  §!  2-4. 


ACCUMULATIVE  LEGACY.  A  double 
or  additional  legacy:  a  legacy  given  in  addi- 
tion to  another  given  by  the  same  Instru- 
ment or  by  another  Instrument.  4  Ves. 
90;  1  P.  Wms.  424. 

ACCUSARE  NEMO  DEBET  8E,  NISI 
coram  deo.  No  one  Is  obliged  to  accuse  him- 
self unless  before  Qod.    Hardr.  139. 

ACCUSATION.  In  criminal  law.  A 
charge  made  to  a  competent  officer  against 
one  who  has  committed  a  crime,  so  that  he 
may  be  brought  to  Justice  and  punishment. 

ACCUSATOR  POST  RATIONABILE 
lempua  non  est  audlendua,  nisi  e«  bene  de 
omlssione  excusaverlt.  An  accuser  Is  not  to 
be  beard  after  a  reasonable  time,  unleas  he 
excuse  himself  satisfactorily  for  the  omis- 
sion.   Moore,  S17. 


ACEPHALI  (Graeco-Lat.)  Persons  with- 
out a  bead  or  superior. 

In    Civil    Law.    A    sect    of    religious 

persons    enumerated    among    the    heretics. 


i)  ACQUIESCENCE 

Otherwise  called  acephalitae.  So  termed,  ac- 
cording to  Calvin,  because  their  head  or 
founder  was  unknown,  and  they  acknowl- 
edged no  religious  superiors.     Calv.  Leu. 

in    Feudal    Law.     Persons    without   a 

feudal  superior;  who  held  ot  no  one  aa  their 
lord.  Baronomm  hmiiiiiee  et  acephalon.  LL. 
Hen.  I.  c,  22.  This  Is  thought  by  Burrill  to 
be  the  passage  referred  to  In  Cowetl  as  de- 
scriptive of  a  class  ot  levelers  who  acknowl- 
edged  no  head  or  superior. 

ACHATE,  ACHAT,  ACHATA,  or  ACHET 
(Law  Ft.)  In  old  English  law.  Purchase; 
a  purchase,  contract,  or  bargain.  Per  ivi- 
our  dr  ai-hnte,  by  color  of  purchase,  St. 
Westminster  I.  c,  1,  Bought.  A.chale  arere, 
bought  back.    Dyer  (Pr.  Ed.)  35b, 

ACHERSET.  An  ancient  English  meas- 
_ur6  ot  grain,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
their  quarter,  or  eight  bushels. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.  The  act  Ot  one 
who  has  executed  a  deed,  in  going  before 
some  competent  officer  or  court,  and  de- 
claring It  to  be  his  act  or  deed. 

The  acknowledgment  is  certified  by  the 
ofBcer  or  court;  and  the  term  "acknowledg- 
ment" la  sometimes  used  to  designate  the 
certiflcate. 

Sometimes  loosely  used  tor  "admission" 
(7-  <•■) 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT  MONEY.  In  Eng- 
lish law,  A  sum  paid  by  tenants  of  copy- 
hold in  some  parts  ot  England,  as  a  recog- 
nition of  their  superior  lords.  Cowell; 
Blount,  Called  a  fine  by  Blackstone.  2 
Bl,  Comm.  98. 

ACOLYTE.  An  Interior  church  servant 
who,  next  under  the  deacon,  followed  and 
waited  upon  the  priest  and  deacons,  and 
performed  the  meaner  offices  ot  lighting  the 
candles,  carryjng  the  bread  and  wine,  and 
paying  other  servile  attendance. 


ACQUETS.  In  civil  law.  Property  which 
has  been  acquired  by  purchase,  gift,  or 
otherwise  than  by  succession. 

Immovable  property  which  has  been  ac- 
quired otherwise  than  by  succeaalon.  Mer- 
lin. Report 

The  profits  ot  all  the  effects  of  which  the 
husband  has  the  administration  and  enjoy- 
ment, either  of  right  or  In  tact,  ol  the  prod- 
uce of  the  reciprocal  industry  and  labor  of 
both  husband  and  wife,  and  of  the  estates 
which  they  may  acquire  during  the  mar- 
riage, either  by  donations,  made  jointly  to 
them  both,  or  by  purchase,  or  In  any  other 
similar  way,  even  although  the  purchase  be 
only  in  the  name  ot  one  oi  the  two.  and  not 
of  both.     Civ.  Code  La.  art.  2371. 

ACQUIESCENCE.  A  silent  appearance 
of  consent.    Worcester. 

It  Is  to  be  distinguished  from  avowed  con- 
sent, on  the  one  hand,  and  from  open  dis- 
content   or    opposition,    on    the    other.     It 


ACQUIETANDIS  PLEGIIS 


(14) 


amounts  to  a  conseDt  which  is  impliedly 
given  by  one  or  both  parties  to  a  proposi- 
tion, &  clause,  a  condltlOD,  a  Judgment,  or 
to  any  act  whatever. 

It  Imports  an  aesent  which,  though  Im- 
plied, Is  to  some  extent  active,  and  Is  to  be 
dietingulBhed  from  lachei,  which  Is  mere 
passive  neglect     69  Cal.  255. 

ACQUIETANDIS  PLEGIIS.  A  writ  o( 
justices,  formerly  lying  for  the  surety 
against  a  creditor  who  refuses  to  acquit  him 
after  the  debt  has  been  satisfied.  Reg.  Wrlta, 
158;  Cowell;  Blount. 

ACQUIRE  (Lat.  ad,  for,  and  guaerere,  to 
seek).    To  make  property  one's  own. 

It  1b  regularly  applied  to  a  permanent  ac- 
qulBltion.  A  man  is  said  to  obtain  or  pro- 
cure a  mere  temporary  acquisition. 

ACQUISITION.    The  act  by  which  a  per- 
son procures  the  property  of  a  thing. 
The  thing  the  property  in  which  Is  se* 

Original  acquisition  Is  that  by  which  a ' 
Iran  secures  a  property  In  a  thing  which  Is  ! 
not  at  the  time  he  acquires  It,  and  in 
then  existing  condition,  the  property  of  any 
other  Individual.  It  may  result  from 
cupancy  (1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  490;  2  {Cent, 
Comm.  2S9).  accession  (1  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
499;  2  Kent,  Comm.  293),  Intellectual  labor.- 
namely,  for  inventions,  which  are  secured 
by  patent  rights, — and  tor  the  authorship  of 
books,  maps,  and  charts,  which  is  protected 
by  copyrights  (1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  508). 

Derivative  acquisition  Isthat  by  which  prop- 
erty is  procured  from  others,  either  by  act  of 
law  or  by  act  of  the  parties.  Goods  and 
chattels  may  change  owners  by  act  of  law 
in  the  cases  of  forfeiture,  succession,  mar- 
riage. Judgment.  Insolvency,  and  Intestacy, 
or  by  act  of  the  parties,  as  by  gift,  will,  or 
sale. 

An  acquisition  may  result  from  the  act  of 
the  party  himself,  or  those  who  are  in  his 
power  acting  for  bim,  as  his  children  while 
minors.  1  N.  H.  28.  See  Dig.  41.  1.  53;  Inst. 
2.  9.  3. 

ACQUITTAL, 

In  Contracts.    A  release  or  discharge 

from  an  obligation  or  engagement.  26 
Wend.  (N.  Y.)  283. 

According  to  Lord  Coite,  there  are  three 
kinds  of  acquittal,  namely,  by  deed,  when 
the  party  releases  the  obligation;  by  pre- 
scription;   by  tenure.     Co.   Lltt,   100a. 

In  Criminal  Practice.  The  absolu- 
tion of  a  party  charged  with  a  crime  or 
misdemeanor. 

The  absolution  of  a  party  accused  on  a 
trial  before  a  traverse  Jury,  1  Nott  &  McC. 
(S.  C.)  36;  3  McCord  (S.  C.)  461. 

Acquittals  in  fact  are  those  whlcb  take 
pla^e  when  the  jury,  upon  trial,  finds  a  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty. 

Acquittals  in  law  are  those  which  take 
place  by  mere  operation  of  law;  as  where  a 
man  has  been  charged  merely  as  an  acces- 
sary, and  the  principal  has  been  acquitted. 
2  Inst.  3G4. 


subsequent    prosecution,    seo 


ACQUITTANCE.  In  contracts.  An  agree- 
ment in  writing  to  discbarge  a  party  from 
an  engagement  to  pay  a  sum  of  money.  It 
1b  evidence  of  payment,  and  differs  from  a 
release  In  this,  that  the  latter  must  be  under 
seal,  while  an  acquittance  need  not  be  un- 
der seal.  Poth.  Obi.  note  781.  See  3  Salk. 
298;  Co.  Litt  212a,  273a;  1  Rawle  (Pa.)  391. 

ACRE  (Ger.  aker;  perhaps  Lat.  Offer,  a 
field).  A  quantity  of  land  containing  one 
hundred  and  sisty  square  rods  of  land,  in 
whatever  shape.  Sergeant,  Land  Laws  Pa. 
185;  Cro.  Ellz.  476,  665;  6  Coke,  67;  Poph. 
55;  Co.  Litt.  5b.  The  word  formerly  signi- 
fied an  open  field;  whence  acre-fight,  a  con- 
test in  an  open  field.    Jacob. 

The  measure  seems  to  have  been  variable 
In  amount  in  its  earliest  use,  but  was  fixed 
by  statute  at  a  remote  period.  As  original- 
ly used,  it  was  applicable  especially  to 
'  meadow  lands.     Cowell. 

ACT  <Lat  agere,  to  do;  actus,  done). 
Something  done  or  established. 

In  Its  general  legal  sense,  the  word  may 
denote  something  done  by  an  Individual,  as 
a  private  citizen,  or  as  an  officer;  or  by  a 
body  of  men,  as  a  legislature,  a  council,  or 
a  court  ot  Justice;  including  not  merely 
physical  acts,  but  also  decrees,  edicts,  laws, 
judgments,  resolves,  awards,  and  determina- 
tions. Some  general  laws  made  by  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  styled  "Joint 
resolutlonB,"  and  these  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  those  styled  "acts." 

An  instrument  in  writing  to  verify  facts. 
Webster.  It  Is  used  in  this  sense  to  signify 
published  acts  of  assembly,  congress,  etc. 
In  a  sense  approaching  this,  It  has  been  beld 
In  trials  for  treason  that  letters  and  other 
written  documents  were  acts.  1  Post.  C.  C. 
19S;   2  Starkie,  HG. 

In  ClvH  Law.     A  writing  which  states 

In  a  legal  form  that  a  thing  has  been  done, 
said,  or  agreed.     Merlin,  Repert 

Private  acts  are  those  made  by  private 
persons  as  registers  in  relation  to  their  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  schedules,  acquit- 
tances, and  the  like.  Code,  7.  32.  6;  Id.  4. 
21;  Dig.  22.  4;  Civ.  Code  La.  arts.  2231-2254; 
8  Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  94. 

Acts  under  private  signature  are  those 
which  have  been  made  by  private  Individ- 
uals, under  their  hands.  An  act  of  this 
kind  does  not  acquire  the  force  of  an  authen- 
tic act  by  being  registered  In  the  office  of  a 
notary  (11  Mart.  [La.]  243;  5  Mart.  [La.;  N. 
S.I  693;  S  Mart.  [La.l  568;  3  Mart.  [La.;  N. 
S.]  396;  3  La.  Ann.  419),  unless  It  has  been 
properly  acknowledged  before  the  officer  by 
the  parties  to  U  (5  Mart,  [La.;  N.  S.]  196). 

Public  acts  are  those  which  have  a  public 
authority,  and  which  have  been  made  before 
public  Officers,  are  authorized  by  a  public 
seal,  have  been  made  public  by  the  author- 
ity of  a  magistrate,  or  which  have  been  ex- 
tracted and  been  properly  authenticated 
from  public  records,  ,.,  . 

nazecCjOOgle 


ACT  BOOK  (1 

In  Legislation.    A  BtatDte  or  law  made 

by  a  leglBlative  body. 

General  or  public  acts  are  those  wblch 
bind  tbe  wbole  communltr.  Ot  these  tbe 
<-oiirts  take  Judicial  cognizance. 

Private  or  special  acts  are  those  whlcb 
operate  only  upon   particular   peraons  and 

In   Scotch   Practice.     As  a  noun,  an 

abbreviation  of  a<lor  (proctor  or  advocate, 
Especially  for  a  plaintiff  or  pursuer),  used 
in  records.  "Act.  A.  Alt.  B."  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Actor,  A.  Alter,  B,;  that  Is.  for  tbe 
pursuer  or  platntllT,  A.,  for  tbe  defender,  B. 
I  Brown,  336.  note;  2  Brown,  144,  note;  Id. 
507.  note. 

As  a  verb,  to  do  or  perform  Judicially;  to 
enter  of  record.  Surety  "acted  in  the  books 
at  adjournal."     1  Brown.  4. 


ACT  IN  PAIS.  An  act  perTormed  out  of 
court,'  and  wblcb  la  not  a  matter  of  record. 

A  deed  or  an  assurance  transacted  be- 
tween two  or  more  private  persons  in  the 
country,  tbat  Is.  according  to  tbe  old  com- 
mon law.  upon  the  very  spot  to  be  trans- 
ferred. Is  matter  in  pais.  2  Bl.  Comm.  294. 
See  "In  Pals." 


ACT  OF  BANKRUPTCY.  An  act  which 
subjects  a  person  to  be  proceeded  against 
as  a  bankrupt. 

Tbe  acts  of  bankruptcy  enumerated  In  the 
bankruptcy  act  of  1S9S.  3  3,  are  (1)  con- 
cealment, transfer,  or  removal  of  property 
with  Intent  to  hinder,  delay,  or  defraud 
creditors;  (2)  transfer  of  property  while  in- 
solvent, with  intent  to  give  a  preference; 
(3)  permitting,  while  insolvent,  a  creditor 
to  obtain  a  preference  by  legal  proceedings, 
and  not  vacating  such  preference  within 
Sve  days;  (4)  making  a  general  assignment 
for  tbe  benefit  ot  creditors;  (5)  admitting. 
in  writing,  inability  to  pay  debts,  and  will- 
ingneas  to  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt. 

ACT  OF  CURATORY.  In  Scotch  prac- 
tice, Tbe  act  eitracted  by  the  clerk,  upon 
any  one's  acceptance  of  being  curator. 
Forbes,  Inst,  pt  1,  bk.  1.  c.  2.  UL  2;  2  Karnes, 
Bq.  291.  Corresponding  with  tbe  order  for 
tbe  appointment  of  a  guardian.  In  English 
and  American  practice. 

ACT  OF  GOD.  A  natural  cause  wblch 
operates  without  interference  or  aid  from 
man.     1  Pars.  Cent.  63G. 

That  which  proceeds  from  the  violence  ot 
nature;  by  tliat  kind  of  force  of  the  elements 
which  human  ability  could  not  have  fore- 
seen or  prevented.    6  Orat.  (Va.)  189. 

The  term  is  sometimes  defined  as  equiva- 
lent to  inevitable  accident,  but  incorrectly, 
as  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  two, 
although  Sir  William  Jones  proposed  the 
use  of  "inevitable  accident"  Instead  of  "act 
of  God."  Jones,  Bailm.  104.  See  Story, 
Bailm,  i  26:  2  Sbarswood,  BI.  Comm.  122; 


S)  ACTA  DIUKNA 

2  Crabb.  Real  Prop.  S  2176;  4  Doug.  287; 
21  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  190;  2  Ga.  349;  10  MISB. 
572;  5  Blackf.  (Ind.)  222. 

All  acta  ot  God  are  inevitable  accidents, 
but  not  all  Inevitable  accidents  are  tbe  act 
of  God.  i.  c,  caused  by  the  forces  ot  nature. 
29  N.  Y.  115. 

See.  also,  "Via  Major." 

ACT  OF  GRACE.  In  Scotch  law.  A  stat- 
ute by  which  the  incarcerating  creditor  Is 
bound  to  aliment  his  debtor  in  prison,  if 
such  debtor  has  no  means  of  support,  un- 
der penalty  ot  a  liberatiou  ot  his  debtor  It 
such    aliment    be    not    provided.    Paterson. 

ACT  OF  HONOR.  An  instrument  drawn 
up  by  a  notary  public,  after  protest  of  a  bill 
of  excbange,  when  a  third  party  is  desirous 
of  paying  or  accepting  the  bill  for  the  honor 
ot  any  or  all  ot  the  parties  to  It. 

ACT  OF  INSOLVENCY.    An  act  indicat- 

ing  insolvency,  and  subjecting  the  party  to 
insoiveacy   proceedings.     See   "Insolvency." 

ACT  OF  LAW.  A  result,  like  the  devo- 
lution of  a  title,  produced  by  operation  ot 
law  without  tbe  design  ot  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

ACT  OF  SETTLEMENT.     The  statute  of 

12  &  13  Wm.  III.  c.  2,  limiting  the  English 
crown  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  of  Hanover, 
and  the  heirs  of  ber  body  being  Protestants. 

ACT  OF  STATE.  An  act  done  by  tbe 
sovereign  power  of  a  country,  or  by  Its 
delegate,  within  tbe  limits  ot  tbe  power 
vested  in  bim.  An  act  of  state  cannot  t)e 
questioned  or  made  the  subject  of  legal 
proceedings  in  a  court  of  law. 

ACT  OP  SUPREMACY.  The  statute  of  1 
Ellz.  c.  1,  declaring  tbe  supremacy  of  tbe 

crown  over  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 

ACT  OF  UNIFORMITY.     The  statute  ot 

13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  4.  enacting  tbat  the  book 
of  common  prayer,  as  then  recently  revised. 
should  be  used  in  every  parish  church  and 
other  place  of  public  worship,  and  other- 
wise ordaining  a  uniformity  In  religious 
services,  etc.     3  Steph.  Comm.  104.  » 

ACT  OF  UNION.  Tbe  statute  of  5  Anne. 
c.  8,  by  which  tbe  articles  of  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
were  ratlBed  and  confirmed.    1  Bl.  Comm. 

97. 

ACT  ON  PETITION.  A  form  of  sum- 
mary proceeding  formerly  In  use  In  tbe  high 
court  of  admiralty.  In  England,  in  whlcb  the 
parties  stated  tbeir  respective  cases  briefly. 
and  supported  their  statements  by  affidavit. 
2    Doda.    Adm.    174.    184;    1    Hagg.    Adm.    1. 


ACTA  DIURNA  (LaL)  A  formula  often 
used  in  signing,  in  tbe  sense  of  "done  on 
this  day."    Du  Cange. 

Dally  transactions,  cbronlcies.  Journals. 
registers.    I  do  not  Bnd  tbe  thing  published 


ACTA  EXTERIORA,  ETC.  (1 

in  tbe  acta  diuma  (daily  records  of  at- 
ralrs).  Tacitus,  Ann.  3.  3;  Ainsworth,  Lex.; 
Smllh.  Les. 

ACTA   EXTERIORA    INDiCANT   iNTERi- 

ora  oecretB.  Outward  acts  indicate  the  in- 
ward iuleut.  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  270;  1  Smith.  Lead.  Cbh.  (4th  Am.  Bd.) 
115;  S  Coke.  2S1;  13  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  414;  15 
Johns.  {N.  Y.)  401. 

ACTA  IN  UNO  JUDICiO  NON  PFtOBANT 
In  alio  niai  Inter  eacdem  personas.  Things 
done  in  one  action  cannot  be  taken  aa  evi- 
dence in  another,  unless  it  be  l)etween  the 
same   parties.     Tray.   Lat.  Max.   11. 

ACTA  PUBLICA   (Lat.)     Things  or  gen- 

erai  knowledge  and  concern;  matters  trans- 
acted before  certain  public  offlcers.  Calv. 
Les. 

ACTE.  In  French  law.  Denotes  a  docu- 
ment, or  formal,  solemn  writing,  embody- 
ing a  legal  attestation  tfiat  something  has 
been  done,  corresponding  to  one  sense  or 
use  of  the  English  word  "act."  Thus,  actes 
de  naissance  are  the  certincates  of  birth, 
and  must  contain  the  day,  hour,  and  place 
of  birth,  together  with  the  sfx  and  Intend- 
ed Chrlsdan  name  of  the  child,  and  the 
names  of  the  parents  and  of  (he  witnesses. 
Actrs  de  mnringe  are  the  marriage  certifi- 
cates, and  contain  names,  professions,  ages. 
and  placen  of  birth  and  domicile  of  the  two 
persons  marrying,  and  of  their  parents;  also 
the  consent  of  these  latter,  and  the  mutual 
agreements  of  the  intended  husband  and 
wife  to  take  each  other  for  better  and  worse, 
together  with  the  usual  attestations.  Acte» 
de  deaea  are  the  certificates  of  death,  which 
are  required  to  be  drawn  up  before  any  one 
may  bo  buried.  /.(■.»  mc/ck  ilr  I'ctiit  liiil 
are    public    documents.     Drown. 

ACTIO.  In  civil  law.  A  speciflc  mode  of 
enforcing  a  right  before  tbe  courts  of  law, 
'■.  ,'/..  h-iiiit  ncll'i;  aclio  sacrnvir.nl I.  In  this 
sense  we  speak  of  actions  In  our  law,  c.  ij.. 
the  action  of  debt.  The  right  to  a  remedy. 
thus;  Ex  nudo  pacta  non  oritur  actio,  no 
right  of  action  can  arise  upon  a  naked  pact. 
In  this  sense  we  rarely  use  the  word  "ac- 
tion."' 3  Ortolan.  Inst.  S  1830;  5  Savlgny, 
System.  10;  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law  (13th  Ed.) 
S  193. 

The  first  sense  here  given  Is  the  older 
one.  Justinian,  following  Cclsus.  gives  the 
well-known  definition:  Actio  nihil  aliud 
eat,  gvan  jus  perseqtiendi  in  Judiclo,  quod 
aibi  ilebelur.  which  may  be  thus  rendered: 
At  action  is  simply  the  right  to. enforce 
one's  demand  In  a  court  of  law.  Inst.  4.  6. 
"De  ActionlbUB."    See  "Action." 

Divisions: 

According  to  Nature.    In  the  sense  of 

a  speciflc  form  of  remedy,  there  are  various 
divisions  of  iiclimitn.  ActidiicM  ci riles  are 
those  forms  of  remedies  which  were  estab- 
lished under  the  rigid  and  Inflexible  system 
of  the  civil  law,  the  ins  ciiilcJi.  Actionea 
honnriirifir  are  those  which  were  gradually 
introduce'd  by  the  praetors  and  aedlles,  by 


virtue  of  their  equitable  powers,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  failure  of  Justice  which  too  often 
resulted  from  the  employment  of  the  nc- 
tioneg  ciiU'-K.  These  were  found  so  beneficial 
In  practice  that  they  eventually  supplanted 
the  old  remedies,  of  which.  In  the  time  of 
Justinian,  hardly  a  trace  remained,  Mackeld. 
Civ.  Law.  5  194 ;  5  Savigny.  System.  Iiinrlnr 
actioni;s.  as  a  class,  were  forms  of  remedies 
for  cases  clearly  defined  and  recognized  as 
actionable  by  the  law.  Utiles  actioneit  were 
lemedies  granted  by  the  maglstiate  In  cases 
to  which  no  actio  directa  was  applicable. 
They  were  framed  for  tbe  special  occasion, 
by  analogy  to  the  existing  form,  and  were 
generally  fictitious;  that  Is.  they  proceeded 
upon  the  assumption  that  a  state  of  things 
existed  which  would  have  entitled  the  party 
to  an  actio  directa,  and  the  cause  was  tried 
upon  this  assumption,  which  the  other  party 
was  not  allowed  to  dispute.  5  Savigny.  Sys- 
tem, S  215. 

According  to  Subject- Matter.     Again, 

there  are  actiiiiirx  in  personnm  and  nrl iiimn 
ill  rem.  The  former  class  Includes  all  rem- 
edies for  tbe  breach  of  an  obligation,  and 
arc  considered  to  be  directed  against  the 
person  of  the  wrongdoer.  .The  second  class 
comprehends  all  remedies  devised  for  the 
recovery  of  property,  or  the  enforcement 
of  a  right  not  founded  upon  a  contract  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  are  therefore  con- 
sidered as  rather  aimed  at  the  thing  in  dis- 
pute than  at  the  person  of  the  defendant. 
Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  §  19.1;  5  Savigny.  Sys- 
tem. SS  206-209;  3  Ortolan.  Inst.  5  1952  et  see]. 

According  to  Object.     In  respect  to 

their  object,  actions  are  either  (a)  aciioiirx 
rri  jiPiiiiiiiiH'Inr  rniisa  I'linpiiriitnr.  for  the  re- 
covery of  properly  or  damages,  to  which 
class  belong  all  •iclimwn  in  rem:  and  those 
of  the  nvliiiiirx  in  pirximnm.  which  were  di- 
rected merely  lo  the  recovery  of  the  value 
of  a  thing, or  compensation  for  an  injury;  or 
(b)  ni-iiiiiirx  piiriiiilpR  (called,  also,  arlinnrn 
CJ-  delicto).  In  which  a  penalty  was  recov. 
ered  of  the  delinquent ;  or  ( c)  acf ione« 
mixtae.  tn  which  were  recovered  both  the 
actual  damages  and  a  penalty  In  addition. 
ArliiiHcii  jVM-nalfx  and  oclionea  miTtar,  com- 
prehended cases  of  injuries  for  which  tbo 
civil  law  permitted  redress  by  private  ac- 
tion, but  which  modern  civilization  univer- 
sally regards  as  crimes;  that  is.  olTensi's 
against  society  at  large,  and  punished  by 
proceedings  in  the  name  of  the  state  alone. 
Thus,  theft,  receiving  stolen  goods,  robbery, 
malicious  mischief,  and  the  murder  or  neg- 
ligent homicide  of  a  slave  (In  which  case 
an  injury  to  property  was  involved),  gave 
rise  to  private  actions  for  damages  against 
the  delinquent.  Inst.  4.  1.  De  obligationihus 
quae  ex  delicto  uaacanltir.  Id.  2.  De  tmni.t 
il  raplin.  Id.  3.  De  lege  aijuilia.  And  see 
Maclield.  Civ.  Law,  !  196;  G  Savigny.  Sys- 
tem, 58  210-212. 

According  to   Procedure.     In  respect 

to  the  mode  of  procedure,  nrliones  in  per- 
itnnam  are  divided  into  alricti  hiria.  and 
Jtonae  jtdef  actiones.  In  the  former,  the 
court  was  confined  to  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law;   In  the  latter,  stwnethlng  was  left 


ACTIO,  ETC. 


ACTIO  EMPTI 


to  ihe  discretion  of  the  Judge,  who  was  gov- 
emed  in  bis  decision  by  consideratiooH  at 
what  ought  to  he  expected  (rom  an  honest 
man  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  of 
the  plaintiff  or  detendanL  Mackeld.  Civ. 
Law.  S   197a. 

Besides  this  classlflcation.  the  different 
actions  had  specific  names,  the  principal  of 
which  follow. 

ACTIO  AD  EXHIBENDUM.  In  dvii  law. 
An  action  instituted  tor  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  person  against  whom  it  was 
broaght  to  Mhibit  some  thing  or  title  in  bis 
power. 

II  was  alware  preparatory  to  another  ac- 
tion, which  lay  for  the  recovery  of  a  thing 
movable  or  immovable,  1  Merlin,  Quest,  de 
Droit.  84. 

ACTIO  ARBITRARIA.  In  the  civil  law. 
Ad  arbitrary  action;  one  depending  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  Judge  (ex  arbitrio  jttdi- 
ci«  pendeiM);  or  In  which  the  Judge  was 
allowed  to  determine,  according  to  equity 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  | 
case,  bow  satisfaction  should  be  made  to  i 
the  plaintiff  (permittitiir  judici  ex  bono  et ' 
aeguo,  secundum  cujusque  ret  de  qua  ac- 
tum est  naturam,  aestimare  gaemadmo- 
dvm  actori  Kaliafieri  oporleal).  If  the  de- 
fendant refused  to  conform  to  the  decision 
of  the  judge,  he  might  be  condemned  at 
discretion  (niti  arbilrio  judicU  actori  aatis- 
faiHat, — condemnari  debeat).     Inst,  4.  S.  31, 

ACTIO  BONAE  PIDEI.    See  "Actio"  (4). 

ACTIO  CALUMNIAE.  In  the  civil  law. 
An  action  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
prosecuting  a  groundless  proceeding  or 
trumped-up  charge  against  the  plaintiff. 
Hnnter,  Rom.  Law,  859. 

ACTIO  CIVILIS.    See  "Actio"  (1). 

ACTIO  COMMODATI  CONTRARIA.  In 
civil  law.  An  action  by  the  borrower 
•gainst  the  lender,  to  compel  the  execution 
of  the  contract  Poth.  Pret.  a  Usage,  note 
75. 

ACTIO  COMMODATI  DIRECTA.  In  civil 
law.  An  action  by  a  lender  against  a  bor- 
rower, the  principal  object  of  which  Is  to 
obtain  a  restitution  of  the  thing  lent,  Poth. 
Pret.  a  Usage,  notes  65,  68. 

ACTIO  COMMUNI  DIVIDUNDO.  In  ClvIl 
law.  An  action  tor  a  division  of  the  prop- 
erty held  in  common.  Story,  Partn.  (Ben- 
nett Ed-t  !  352. 

ACTIO  COMMUNIS.  A  common  action. 
A  term  applied  by  Bracton  to  an  action 
where  the  thing  demanded  was  common, 
and  not  several.    Bracton.  fol.  103. 

ACTIO  CONDICTIO  INDEBITATI.  In 
civil  law.  An  action  by  which  the  plaintiff 
recovers  the  amount  of  a  sum  of  money  or 
other  thing  he  paid  by  mistake,  Poth.  Pro- 
mntuum,  note  140. 

ACTIO  C0NFES80RIA.  In  the  Civil  law. 
Aa  affirmative   action;    an   action    founded 


upon  the  affirmative  allegation  of  some  right 

In  the  plaintiff  !n  another's  land,  as  a  right 
of  way,  etc.,  and  not  upon  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  another  In  his  land.  Inst,  4.  6.  2. 
Confessoria  dicitur,  quia  constituta  ett  ver- 
ba oflJrmaltuig.  Bracton.  fol.  103.  See  "Ac- 
tio Negatorla." 

ACTIO  CONTRARIA.  In  the  civil  law. 
A  contrary  or  cross  action,  as  distinguished 
from  actio  dire,eia.  Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ. 
lib.  3,  tit.  15,  SS  80G.  816.  826;  Bracton.  fol. 


ACTIO    DE    DOLO    MALO.    In   the  civil 

law.  An  action  of  fraud :  an  action  which 
lay  for  a  defrauded  person  against  the  de- 
frauder  and  his  heirs,  who  had  been  en- 
riched by  the  fraud,  to  obtain  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  thing  of  which  he  had  been 
fraudulently  deprived,  with  all  its  acces- 
sions (cunt  omni  causa) ;  or,  where  this  was 
not  practicable,  for  compensation  In  dam- 
ages. 1  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  p.  221,  fi  217; 
Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  4,-tIt.  6,  S  1152; 
Dig.  4.  3;  Code,  2.  21;  Bracton.  fol.  103b. 

ACTIO  DE  IN  REM  VERSO.  Id  the  civil 
law.  An  action  concerning  a  thing  convert- 
ed to  the  proDtof  another;  an  action  granted 
to  one  who  had  contract  with  a  son  or  slave. 
In  order  to  recover  whatever  the  father  or 
master,  by  means  of  such  contract,  had  con- 
verted to  their  own  advantage,  Inat.  4.  7. 
4;  Dig.  15.  3;  Code,  4.  26;  Heinec.  Blem.  Jur. 
Civ,  lib.  4,  tit.  T,  S  1222;  Halifax,  Anal.  bk. 

3.  c.  2.  note  T. 

ACTIO  DE  PECULIO,  In  the  civil  law. 
An  action  concerning  or  against  the  pecu- 
lium  or  separate  property  of  a  party.  An 
action  to  which  fathers  and  masters  were 
liable  on  the  contracts  of  their  children  and 
servants,  to  the  extent  of  the  latter's  pecu- 
Hum,   patrimony,   or   separate   estate.     InsL 

4.  6.  10;  Id.  4.  7.  4;  Dig.  15,  1;  Code,  4.  26; 
Heinec.  Elem.  Jur,  Civ.  lib.  4,  tit.  7,  S  1219. 

ACTIO  DE  PECUNIA  C0N8TITUTA.  In 
the  civil  law.  An  action  tor  money  engaged 
to  be  paid;  an  action  which  lay  against  any 
person  who  had  engaged  to  pay  money  for 
himself,  or  for  another,  without  any  formal 
stipulation  (nulla  ttipulatione  interpasita) . 
Inst.  4.  6.  9;  Dig.  13.  5;  Code,  4,  18. 

ACTIO  DEPOSIT!  CONTRARIA.  In  civil 
law.  An  action  which  the  depositary  has 
against  the  depositor,  to  compel  him  to  ful- 
mi  his  engagement  toward  him,  Poth.  du 
Depot,  note  69. 

ACTIO  DEPOSITI  DIRECTA.  In  civil 
law.  An  action  which  is  brought  by  the 
depositor  against  the  depositary,  in  order 
to  get  back  the  thing  deposited,  Poth.  du 
Depot,  note  60. 

ACTIO  DIRECTA.    See  "Actio"  (1). 

ACTIO  EMPTI.    See  "Actio  es  Empto."  . 

..oogic 


ACTIO  EX  CONDUCTO 


ACTIO  LEGIS  AQUILLE 


ACTIO  EX  CONDUCTO.  In  civil  law. 
An  action  which  the  bailor  of  a  thing  for 
hire  mar  bring  against  the  bailee.  In  order 
to  compel  bim  to  redeliver  the  tblng  hired. 
Potb.  du  Contr.  de  Louage,  note  59. 

ACTIO  ex  CONTRACTU.    See  "Action." 

ACTIO  EX  DELICTO.    See  "Action." 

ACTIO  EX  EMPTO.  In  the  civil  law.  An 
action  of  purchase,  or  upon  purchase;  an 
action  wblcb  a  buyer  1h  entitled  to  main- 
tain against  a  eellcr.  In  order  to  cauee  bim 
to  deliver  posseEsion  of  the  tblng  Hold,  with 
Its  titles  and  fruits,  and  everything  depend- 
ent upon  It.  Potb.  Cont.  pt.  2.  c.  1,  art.  G; 
Inst.  4.  6.  2S.  Otherwise  called  actio  empti, 
or  e»i(i.  Dig.  19.  1;  Code,  4.  49;  Heinec. 
Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  3,  tit.  34,  i  912. 

ACTIO  EX  LOCATO.  In  the  civil  law. 
An  action  upon  letting;  an  action  which  the 
person  (locator)  who  let  a  thing  (or  hire 
to  another  might  have  against  the  hirer 
(conductor).  Dig.  19.  2;  Code,  4.  65.  See 
"Actio  Locatl." 


ACTIO  EX  VENDITO.  In  the  civil  law. 
An  action  upon  sale;  an  action  which  a 
seller  la  entitled  to  maintain  against  a  buy- 
er to  recover  the  price  of  a  thing  sold  and 
delivered.  Inst.  4.  6.  28;  Heinec.  Elem.  Jur. 
Civ.  lib.  3,  tit.  24,  9  915.  Called  actio  ven- 
dili.    Id.:  Dig.  19.  1;  Code,  4.  49. 

ACTIO  EXERC1T0RIA.  In  the  civil  law. 
An  action  against  the  ci^ereitor  or  employer 
of  a  vessel.    See  "Bsercitorla  Actio." 

ACTIO  FAMILIAE  ERCISCUNDAE.  In 
civil  law.  An  action  for  the  division  ot 
an  Inheritance.     Inst,  4.  6.  20;  Bracton,  100b. 

ACTIO  FINIUM  REGUNDORUM.  In  the 
civil  law.  An  action  for  the  determination 
of  boundaries  between  adjoining  lands. 
Inst  4.  17.  6:  Id.  4.  G.  20.  Enumerated  by 
Bracton  and  Fleta  among  mixed  actions. 
BractoQ,  (ol.  444;  Fleta,  lib.  &,  c.  9.  5  3. 
See  "Finium  Regundorum  Actio." 

ACTIO  FURTI.  In  the  civil  law.  An  ac- 
tion of  theft;  an  action  founded  upon  thett, 
Inst  4.  1.  13-17;  Bracton,  tol.  444.  This 
could  only  be  brought  for  the  penalty  at- 
tached to  the  offense  {tanliim  ad  pwnoc  pn- 
mrutl'iiinn  perliiirl).  and  not  to  recover  the 
thing  stolen  Itself,  for  which  otber  actions 
were  provided,     Inst.  4.  1,  19. 

ACTIO  HONORARIA.    See  "AcUo"  (1). 

ACTIO  IN  FACTUM.  In  civil  law.  An 
action  adapteil  to  the  particular  case  which 
had  an  analogs-  to  some  arlio  in  iun.  which 
was  founded  on  aorae  subsisting  acknowl- 
edged law.  Spence.  Eq.  Jur.  212.  The 
origin  of  these  actions  Is  strikingly  similar 
to  that  of  artions  on  the  case 
law.     See  "Case." 


A  personal  action. 

This  is  the  term  in  use  In  the  civil  law  to 
denote  the  actions  which  in  the  common  law 
are  called  "personal."  In  modern  usage  it 
is  applied  In  English  and  American  law  to 
those  suits  in  admiralty  which  are  directed 
against  the  person  of  the  defendant,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  in  ran.  which  are 
directed  against  the  specific  thing  from 
which  (or  rather  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  which)  Ihe  complainant  expects  and 
claims  a  right  to  derive  satisfaction  for  the 
injury  done  to  him. 

ACTIO  IN  QUADRUPLUM.  In  the  civil 
law.  An  action  for  the  quadruple  value  of' 
a  thing.     Inst,  4.  6.  21;  Bracton,  fol.  103a, 


ACTIO  IN  8IMPLUM,  In  the  civil  law. 
An  action  for  the  single  value  of  a  thing. 
Inst.  4.  6.  21,  22;  Bracton,  fol.  103a, 

ACTIO  IN  TRIPLUM.  In  the  civil  law. 
An  action  for  the  triple  value  of  a  thing. 
Inat.  4.  6.  21.  24;  Bracton.  tol.  103a. 

ACTIO  INOIRECTA,  An  indirect  action. 
A  Species  of  action  mentioned  by  Bracton, 
probably  the  reverse  of  the  actio  directa. 
Bracton.  fol.  103a. 

ACTIO  INJURtARUM,  or  DAMNI  INJU- 
ria.  In  the  civil  law.  An  action  for  In- 
juries done  by  beating,  wounding,  slander- 
ous language,  libel,  and  the  like.  Inst  4.  4. 
pr.  1,  12;  Bracton.  fol.  103b. 

ACTIO  JUDICATI.  In  civil  law.  An  ac- 
tion Instituted,  after  four  months  had 
elapsed  after  the  rendition  of  judgment,  in 
which  the  judge  issued  his  warrant  to  seize, 
first,  the  movables,  which  were  sold  within 
eight  days  afterwards,  and  then  the  im- 
movables, which  were  delivered  In  pledga 
to  the  creditors,  or  put  under  the  care  of  a 
curator,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
Ihe  debt  was  not  paid,  the  land  was  sold. 
Dig.  42.   1;   Code.  8,  34,  < 

According  to  some  authorities,  if  the  de- 
fendant then  utterly  denied  the  rendition  of 
the  former  Judgment,  the  plaintiff  was  driven 
to  a  new  action,  conducted  like  any  other 
action,  which  was  called  nciio  fudicali,  and 
which  had  for  Its  object  the  determination 
of  the  question  whether  sucii  a  judgment 
had  been  rendered.  The  exact  meaning  Of 
the  term  is  by  no  means  clear.  See  Savlgny, 
System,  305,  411;  3  Ortolan.  Just.  §  2033. 

ACTIO  LEGIS.  In  the  Roman  law.  A  le- 
gal or  lawful  action;  an  action  of  or  at  law. 
Dig.  1.  2,   2.  6. 

One  of  the  sources  of  the  unwritten  law 
of  Rome.  Butler.  Hor.  Jur.  47.  So  called, 
according  to  Oaius.  either  because  they 
wore  expressly  given  by  the  laws,  or  be- 
cause they  were  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  laws.    Galus.  Inst.  Iv.  I  11. 

ACTIO  LEGIS  AQUILLE.  In  the  civil  law. 
An  action  under  the  Aqullian  law;  an  action 
damages  for  maliciously  or  in- 


ACTIO  LOCATI 


ACTIO   POENALIS 


]nrtously  killing  or  wounding  the  slave  or 
beast  of  another,  or  injuring  In  any  way  a 
thing  belonging  to  another.  Otherwise 
called  ddmni  injuriae  actio.  Inet.  4.  3; 
Helnee,  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  4,  tit  3;  Hallfai, 
Anal.  bk.  2.  c.  24;  Bracton,  lol.  103b. 

ACTIO  LOCATI.  In  the  civil  law.  An  ac- 
tion which  lay  lor  the  letter  (locator)  of  a 
thine  against  the  hirer,  where  the  terms  of 
the  contract  were  not  compiled  with  by  the 
latter.  Inst  3.  25.  pr,;  Dig.  19.  2;  Helnee. 
Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  3,  tit  25,  §  928.  See 
"Actio  ex  Locato." 


ACTIO  MIXTA  (or  MISTA).  See  "Ac- 
Uo"  (3). 

An  action  In  which  each  party  ts  actor,  or 
plaintiff;  such  as  the  actions  flnivm  regund- 
orum,  familiae  eroisoundae,  commtini  divi- 
dundo,  and  others.     Dig.  47.  7.  37.  1. 

ACTIO  NEGATORIA  (or  NEGATIVA).  In 
the  civil  law.  A  negatory  or  negative  ac- 
tion; an  action  founded  on  the  denial  (ne- 
galio)  of  another's  right;  aa  where  a  right 
of  way  or  other  servitude  in  a  particular 
estate  is  denied.  Inst.  4.  6.  2;  Bracton,  fol. 
103a;  Heinec.  Elem,  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  4,  Ut  e, 
i  1136;  Halifax,  Anal.  bk.  3.  c.  1,  note  8.  See 
"Actio  Confessorla." 

ACTIO  NEGOTIORUM  GE3T0RUM.  In 
the  civil  law.  An  action  uinii.  or  on  account 
of.  bnslnesB  done.  An  action  given  In  cases 
where  a  person  transacted  the  business  of 
another  during  his  absence  (cum  guis  nego- 
tia  abaentU  ffMierit),  or  wlUiout  a  commlS' 
Blon  or  authority  («ine  mandato)  ■  Inst.  3.  28. 
This  was  of  two  kinds — a  direct  action, 
which  lay  for  the  person  whose  business 
had  been  transacted,  against  him  who  bad 
transacted  it  {domino  rei  gestae  adverius 
eum  qui  ffestit),  and  a  cross  action,  which 
lay  for  the  negotiorum,  gestor,  as  he  was 
caJled,  against  the  other.  Id.;  Heinec.  Eletn. 
Jur.  Civ.  lib.  3,  tit  28,  i%  973.  974.  See  "Ne- 
gotlorum  Gestlo." 

This  action  is  enumerated  by  Bracton  and 
Fleta  among  actions  arlefng  ^uosi  ex  con- 
tractu, or  ex  Quati  confroctw.  Bracton,  fol. 
100b;  Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  60.  §  1. 

ACTIO  NON.  In  pleading.  The  declara- 
tion in  a  special  plea  "that  the  said  plaintiff 
ought  not  to  have  or  maintain  his  aforesaid 
action  thereof  against"  the  defendant  (In 
Latin,  actio  non  Itabere  debet). 

It  follows  Immediately  after  the  state- 
ment of  appearance  and  defense.  1  Chit.  PI. 
531;  2  Chit  PI.  421;  Steph.  PI.  394. 

ACTIO  NOMINATAE  ( Lata  named  acUon). 
In  English  law.  A  writ  for  which  there  was 
a  precedent  in  the  English  chancery  prior  to 
St  !3  Bdw.  1.  (Westminster  n.)  c,  34. 

The  clerks  would  make  no  writs  except  in 
such  actions  prior  to  this  statute,  according 
to  some  accounts.  17  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  19G. 
See  "Action;"  "Case." 


ACTIO  NON  ACCREVIT  INFRA  SEX 
annoa  (Lat)  The  action  did  not  accrue 
within  six  years. 

In  Pleading.    A  plea  of  the  statute  of 

limitations,  by  which  the  defendant  insists 
that  the  plaintiff's  action  has  not  accrued 
within  six  yeara  It  differs  from  non  ov- 
tumpsit  in  this:  Non  assumptit  Is  the  prop- 
er ptea  to  an  action  on  a  simple  contract, 
when  the  action  accrues  on  the  promise; 
but  when  It  does  not  accrue  on  the  promise, 
but  subsequently  to  It,  the  proper  plea  la 
actio  non  accrevit.  etc.  Lawee,  PI.  733;  5 
Bin.  IPa.)  200,  203:  2  SalK.  422;  1  Saund. 
33,  note  2;  2  Saund.  63b. 

ACTIO  NON  DATUR  NON  DAMNIFICO. 
An  action  la  not  given  to  one  who  is  not 
Injured.    Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  69. 

ACTIO  NON  FACIT  REUM,  NISI  MENS 
sit  rea.  An  action  does  not  make  one  guilty 
unless  the  intention  be  bad.    Lotft,  37. 

ACTIO  NON  ULTERIUS(Lat)  In  English 
pleading.  A  name  given  to  the  distinctive 
clause  In  the  plea  to  the  further  maintenance 
of  the  action,  introduced  in  place  of  the  plea 
puis  darrein  continuance;  the  averment  be- 
ing that  the  plaintiff  ought  not  further 
(ulteriu«)  to  have  or  maintain  his  action. 
Steph.  PI.  64,  65,  401. 

ACTIO  N0XALI8.  In  the  civil  law.  A 
noial  action;  an  action  which  lay  against  a 
master  for  a  crime  committed  or  Injury  done 
by  his  slave,  and  in  which  the  master  had 
the  alternative  either  to  pay  for  the  dam- 
age done  or  to  deliver  up  the  slave  to  the 
complaining  party.  Inst  4.  6.  pr.;  Heinec. 
Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  4,  tit  8;  Halifax,  Anal. 
bk.  3,  c.  2.  So  called  from  noxa,  the  slave 
or  offending  person,  or  noxia,  the  offense  or 
injury  itself.     Inst  4.  8.  1. 

ACTIO  PERPETUA.  In  the  ClvU  law.  A 
perpetual  or  unlimited  action;  one  not  lim- 
ited to  any  particular  period  within  which 
It  should  be  brought.  Inst.  4.  12.  pr.  The 
opposite  of  the  actio  temporalis  (q.  v.) 

ACTIO  PERSONALIS.  A  personal  action. 
The  proper  term  in  the  civil  law  Is  actio  in 

personam. 

ACTIO  PERSONALIS  MORITUR  CUM 
persona  (Lat.)  A  personal  action  dies  with 
the  person. 

In  Practice.    A  maxim  which  formerly 

expressed  the  law  in  regard  to  the  surviving 
of  personal  actions. 

ACTIO  PIGNCRATICIA.  In  the  civil  law. 
An  action  of  pledge:  an  action  founded  on 
the  contract  of  pledge  (pignus).  Dig.  13.  7; 
Code,  4.  24. 

ACTIO  POENAE  PERSECUTORIA.  In 
the  civil  law.  An  action  prosecuted  for  a 
penalty  only,  and  not  for  a  specific  thing. 
Inst  4.  6.  16.  IS. 


ACTIO  POENALIS,  ETC. 


ACTIO  POENALIS  IN  HAEREOEM  NON 
datur,  Dial  forte  ex  damno  locupletlor  haerea 
factua  ait.  A  penal  action  1b  not  given  against 
an  heir,  unlesB,  Indeed,  auch  belr  Is  bene- 
fited by  the  wrong. 

ACTIO  PRAEJUDICIALIS.  In  the  cItU 
law.  A  preliminary  or  preparatory  action; 
an  action  brought  (or  the  determination  ol 
some  point  or  question  arising  in  another 
or  principal  action,  and  bo  called  from  Its 
being  determined  berore  (prius.  or  prae  judi- 
cari)  the  principal  action  could  proceed. 
Bracton,  lOia;  Cowell.  Of  this  nature  were 
actions  for  determining  a  man's  civil  state 
or  condition,  as  whether  be  was  a  freeman 
or  a  Blave,  legitimate  or  Illegitimate,     lost. 

4.  6.  13;  Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  4.  tit. 
6,  5  1142;  Halltai,  Anal,  bk.  3,  c,  1.  note  14. 

ACTIO  PRAE8CRIPTIS  VERBIS.  In  Civ- 
il law,  A  form  of  action  which  derived  Its 
force  from  continued  usage  or  the  rrKpniimi 
pnidenthim.  and  was  founded  on  the  unwrit- 
ten law,    1  Spence.  Eq.  Jur,  212. 

The  distinction  between  thla  action  and  an 
actio  in  factum  \a  aald  to  be  that  the  latter 
was  founded,  not  on  usage  or  the  unwritten 
law,  but  by  analogy  to  or  on  the  equity  of 
some  subsisting  law.  l  S pence,  Eq.  Jur, 
!12. 

ACTIO  PRAETORIA.  In  the  civil  law.  A 
praetorian  action;  one  Introduced  by  the 
praetor,  as  distinguished  from  the  more 
ancient  actio  eivUis.  Inst  4.  6,  3;  1  Macheld, 
Civ.  l.*w,  p.  189,  3  194. 

ACTIO  PRO  SOCIO.  In  the  civil  la?.  An 
action  for  a  copartner;  an  action  which  one 
copartner  {socius)  might  have  against  an- 
other.   Dig,  17.  2;  Code,  4.  37. 

ACTIO  PROPRIA.  An  action  brought  for 
the  recovery  of  a  several  thing  (re*  propria), 
as  distinguished  from  a  thing  held  in  com- 
mon.    BrartoQ,  fol.  103a, 

ACTIO  PUBLICIANA.  In  the  civil  law. 
An  action  which  lay  for  one  who  had  lost 
a  thing  of  which  he  bad  bona  fide  obtained 
possession  before  be  had  gained  a  property 
iSominiurn)  in  it.  In  order  to  have  It  re. 
stored,  under  color  that  be  had  obtained  a 
property  in  It  by  prescription.  Inst.  4,  6.  4; 
Dig.  6.  2.;  Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ,  lib.  4,  tit, 

5,  %  1131;  Halifax,  Anal.  bk.  3,  c,  1,  note  9. 
It  was  an  honorary  action,  and  derived  Its 
name  from  the  praetor  Publichis,  by  whose 
edict  It  was  first  given,     inat.  4.  6.  4. 

ACTIO  QUAELIBET  IT  SUA  VIA.  Every 
action  proceeds  In  its  own  course.  Jenk. 
Cent.  Caa.  77. 

ACTIO  OUANTI   MINORIS.    In  the  civil 

law.  An  action  given  to  a  purchaser  who 
bad  paid  more  for  a  thing  than  It  was  In- 
trinsically worth,  to  recover  back  so  much 
of  the  price  aa  the  thing  was  of  less  value 
(guoMli  minoris).  or  fell  short  in  value,  by 


ACTIO  SERVIANA 


ACTIO  QUOD  JUSSU.  In  the  civil  law. 
An  action  given  against  a  master,  founded 
on  some  business  done  by  bis  slave,  acting 
under  his  order  ijuam).  Inst  4,  7.  1;  Dig. 
15.  4;  Code,  4,  26. 

ACTIO  QUOO  METUS  CAUSA.  Id  the 
civil  law.  An  action  granted  by  unlawful 
force,  or  fear  imetus  causa)  that  was  not 
groundlesB  {mctus  probabilis  or  Justus),  to 
deliver,  sell,  or  promise  a  thing  to  another. 
Bracton,  tol.  103b;  1  Mackeld,  Civ.  Law,  p. 
120,  §  216. 

ACTIO  (or  INTERDICTUM)  QUOD  VI 
aut  clam.  In  the  civit  law.  An  action 
which  lay  where  one  forcibly  or  clandestine- 
ly ivi  aut  clam)  erected  or  demolished  a 
building  on  his  own  or  another's  ground. 
and  thereby  unlawfully  Injured  another;  Its 
object  being  to  get  everything  restored  to 
its  former  condition,  and  to  obtain  damages. 
Dig.  43.  24.  1.  Bracton  gives  tbja  action  a 
place  In  his  aystem  of  remedies,  defining  it 
as  one  which  lay  against  him  who  had 
erected  or  prostrated  a  building  on  another's 
land,  and  concealed  himself  in  order  to 
avoid  being  prevented  from  doing  it  (et  te 
occulla):it.  ne  st&i  prohiberetur) ,  and  ob- 
serves that  the  offender  might  by  thla  ac- 
tion be  compelled  to  restore  everything  to 
Ita  former  atate,  at  his  own  expense.  Brac- 
ton, fols.  103b,  104a. 

ACTIO  REALIS  (Lat.)  A  real  action. 
The  proper  term  in  the  civil  law  was  ref 

vindicatio. 

ACTIO  REDHIBITORIA.    In  civil  law.    An 

action  to  compel  a  vendor  to  take  back  the 
thing  sold,  and  return  tbe  price  paid. 

ACTIO  REI  PER8ECUTORIA.  In  tbe 
civil  law.  An  action  for  the  recovery  of  a 
apeclflc  thing  (rei  perseqvendae  cause  com- 
paraia)  or  damages;  aa  dlatlnRtilabed  from 
the  actio  poenae  persccutoria,  and  the  actio 
mixta.  Inst.  4.  G.  IG.  17;  1  Mackeld.  Civ. 
Law.  p,  192.  S   196. 

ACTIO  RERUM  AMOTARUM.  In  the 
civil  law.  An  action  for  things  removed; 
an  action  which.  In  cases  of  divorce,  lay  for 
a  husband  against  a  wife,  to  recover  things 
carried  away  by  the  latter,  in  contemplation 
of  auch  divorce  {divortii  consUio).  Dig.  25. 
2;  Id.  25.  2,  25.  30.  It  also  lay  for  the  wife 
against  the  husband  In  such  cases.  Id.  26. 
2.  7.  11;  Code,  6,  21. 

ACTIO  RESCtSSORIA.  In  civil  law.  An 
action  for  rescinding  a  title  acquired  by  pre- 
scription In  a  case  where  the  party  bringing 
the  action  was  entitled  to  exemption  from 
tbe  operation  of  the  prescription. 

ACTIO  SEPULCHRI  VIOLATI.  In  the 
civil  law.  An  action  for  violating  a  grave. 
Dig.  47.  12;  Code.  9.  19. 


e  lessor  of  la  I 


ACTIO  SPECIALIS 


or  rural  estate,  to  recover  Uie  goods  ol  tbe 
lessee  or  farmer,  which  were  pledged  or 
bound  tor  the  rent.  Inst.  4.  6.  7;  Heinec. 
Klem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  4.  tit  6,  S  1139;  Halitajt, 
Anal.  bk.  3,  c.  1,  note  12. 

ACTIO  SPECIALIS.  Id  tbe  Civil  law.  A 
special  action;  an  action  brought  to  enrorce 
the  delivery  ot  one  of  several  single  things. 
1  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law.  p.  193.  5  186;  Dig. 
6.  1.  1. 

ACTIO  8TRICTI  JURIS  (LaL  an  action  of 
strict  right).  An  action  in  whlcb  the  judge 
followed  the  formula  that  was  Beat  to  him 
closely,  admlnletered  such  relief  only  as  that 
warranted,  and  admitted  such  claims  as 
were  distinctly  set  forth  by  tbe  pleadings  of 
the  parties.     1  Spence,  Eg.  Jur.  218. 

ACTIO  TEMPORALIS.  In  the  civil  law. 
A  temporary  action;  an  action  limited  to  a 
certain  time,  within  wblcii  it  was  to  be  In- 
Btltuted,  on  pain  of  losing  it;  the  opposite 
of  tii-iw  iHipeltta  ((/.  r.J     Inst.  4.  12. 

ACTIO  TRIBUTORIA.  In  tbe  civil  law. 
An  action  for  distribution  (Lat.  iribiiire.  to 
distribute) ;  an  action  which  lay  for  the 
creditor  of  a  son  or  slave,  who  bad  traded 
upon  hlE  peculium.  with  tbe  knowledge  ot 
hie  father  or  master,  to  obtain  from  the  lat- 
ter a  dialrlbutlve  or  proportionate  share  oC 
tbe  goods  traded  in  (peculiareg  merces),  or 
their  proceeds.  Inst  4.  7.  3;  Heinec,  Elem. 
Jur.  Civ.  lib.  4.  tit.  7,  }  1217;  Halifas.  Anal, 
bk.  3,  c.  2,  note  6. 


ACTIO    (or    INTERDICTUM)    UNOE    VI. 

Id  tbe  civil  law.  An  action  or  interdict 
which  lay  to  recover  possesBlon  ot  an  Im- 
movable thing,  as  land,  ot  whlcb  one  had 
been  deprived  by  force.  So  called  from  tbe 
formal  words  in  It. — utide  lu  illuni  vi  de- 
jeci'li.  from  which  you  have  ejected  him  by 
force.  Gains.  Inst.  iv.  154;  Inst.  4.  IE.  6; 
Dig.  43.  16.  It  resembled  the  modem  action 
of  ejectment,  and  le  adopted  by  Bracton  lu 
his  system  of  actions.     Bracton.  tol.  103b. 

ACTIO  UTILIS.  An  action  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  bad  the  beneficial  use  ot 
property,  but  not  tbe  legal  title;  an  equi- 
table action.     1  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  214. 

It  was  subsequently  extended  to  include 
maoy  other  instances  where  a  party  was 
equitably  entitled  to  relict,  although  be  did 
not  come  within  the  strict  letter  ot  the  law 
and  the  formulae  appropriate  thereto. 

ACTIO  VENDITI.    See  "Actio  ex  Vendl- 


ACTIO  VI  BONORUM  RAPTORUM.  In 
the  civil  law.  An  action  tor  goods  taken  by 
force;  a  species  of  mixed  action,  which  lay 
for  a  party  whose  goods  or  movables  (bona) 
had  been  taken  from  him  by  force  (vi).  to 
recover  the  things  so  taken,  together  with 
a  penalty  of  triple  the  value.  Inat.  4.  2; 
W.  4.  6.  19.  Bracton  describes  it  as  lying 
(fc  rrbtu  nioWIfftu*  il  ahlatis  sire  robbalii,  for 


ACTION  (Lat.  agere,  to  do;  to  lead;  to 
conduct).    A  doing  of  something;  something 

Tbe  term  is,  in  legal  usage,  confined  to 
practice,  having  no  technical  meaning,  in 
the  substantive  law,  except  In  the  French 
law.  in  which  it  denotes  shares  in  a  com- 
pany, or  stock  in  a  corporation. 

It  signifies  tbe  formal  demand  of  one's 
right  from  another  person  or  party  made 
and  Insisted  on  in  a  court  ot  Justice, 

In  Justinian's  Institute,  "action"  was  de- 
fined as  the  right  ot  pursuing  In  a  court  ot 
Justice  what  was  due  one's  self.  Inat.  4.  In 
the  Digest,  however,  it  was  defined  as  the 
right  of  pursuing,  the  pursuit  itself,  or  ex- 
ercise ot  this  rigbt.  or  the  form  ot  proceed- 
ings by  which  it  was  exercised.  Dig.  SO,  16. 
16;  Id.  1.  2.  10.  This  definition  Is  adopted 
by  Mr.  Taylor  (Tayl.  Civ.  Law,  p.  50).  In 
modern  uBage,  the  Bisniflcatlon  of  the  right 
ot  pursuing  has  been  generally  dropped, 
though  it  is  recognized  by  Bracton  (98b), 
Coke  (2d  Inst.  40),  and  Blackstone  (3  Comm. 
116),  while  tbe  two  latter  senses,  of  the 
exercise  of  the  right,  and  the  means  or 
method  of  Its  exercise,  are  In  general  use. 

The  vital  idea  ot  an  action  is  a  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  one  person  as  actor  against 
another,  for  tbe  infringement  of  some  right 
of  the  first,  before  a  court  ot  Justice,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  court  or  the  law. 
Subordinate  to  this  Is  now  connected  in  a 
(julte  common  use  the  idea  ot  the  answer 
of  the  defendant  or  person  proceeded 
against;  tbe  adducing  evidence  by  each 
party  to  sustain  his  position;  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  court  upon  the  right  of  the  plain- 
tiff; and  the  means  taken  to  enforce  the 
right,  or  recompense  tbe  wrong  done,  In 
case  tbe  right  Is  established  and  shown  to 
have  been  Injuriously  affected.  3  How.  Pr. 
(N.  Y.)  318. 

All  proceedings  in  the  court  up  to  the 
final  termination  ot  the  litigation,  whether 
instituted  by  a  party,  by  a  third  person,  or 
by  the  court  ot  Its  own  motion,  are  part  ot 
the  action,  if  Incidental;  the  principal  reme- 
dy constituting  the  action,  and  founded  on 
its  existence.  Even  when  regulated  by 
special  statute,  such  proceedings  are  con- 
sidered proceedings  in  the  action,  and  not 
special  proceedings,  except  where  the  stat- 
utes otherwise  declare,  or  the  papers  are  so 
entitled  as  to  forbid  their  being  so  treated. 

As  distinguished  from  "suit,"  the  word 
"action"  Is  generally  applied  to  proceedings 
at  law.  and  "suit"  to  proceedings  In  equity. 
9  Barb.   (N.  Y.)  300.     See  "Suit." 

Actions  are  to  be  diatingulBhed  from  those 
proceedings,  such  as  writ  of  error,  scire 
facias,  mandamut.  and  the  like,  where,  un- 
der the  form  of  proceedings,  the  court,  and 


ACTION   FOR   POINDING,  ETC.      (22) 


not  tbe  plaintiff,  appears  to  be  tbe  actor, 
e  Bin.  (Pa.)  9. 

Actions  are  claasiaed  na  (1)  In  the  civil 
law,  or  (2)  in  tie  common  law. 

{1a)     Civil  Actions  In  the  Civil  Law. 

Those  personal  actions  which  are  Instituted 
to  compel  payments,  or  <io  some  other  thing 
purely  ciTfl.  Poth.  Introd.  Qen.  aux  Cou- 
tumes,  110. 

(lb)     Criminal    Actions    in    the    Civil 

Law.  Those  personal  actions  In  which  the 
plaintiff  asks  reparation  for  tbe  commis- 
sion of  some  tort  or  injury  which  he  or 
those  vho  belong  to  him  have  sustained. 

(1c)      Mixed  Actions  in  thiv  Civil  Law. 

Those  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both 
real  and  personal  actions;  as  actions  ol  par- 
tition; actions  to  recover  property  and  dam. 
ages.  Inst.  4.  6.  18-20;  Domat.  Supp.  CIt. 
Law.  llv.  4.  tit.  1.  note  4. 

(1d)     Mixed  Personal  Actions  In  the 

Civil  Law.  Those  which  partake  of  t>oth 
a  cItII  and  a  criminal  character. 

(1e)      Personal    Actions    in    the    Civil 

Law.  Those  in  which  one  person  {actor) 
sues  another  as  defendant  (reu*)  in  respect 
of  some  obligation  which  he  is  under  to  tbe 
actor,  either  ex  contractu  or  ex  delicto,  to 
perform  some  act  or  make  some  compensa- 
tion. 

(If)     R«al  Actions  In  the  Civil   Law. 

Those  by  which  a  person  seeks  to  recover 
his  property,  which  Is  In  the  possession  ot 
another. 

(2a)      Civil    Actions    in    the    Common 

Law.  Those  actions  which  have  for  tbelr 
object  the  recovery  of  private  or  civil  rights, 
or  of  compensation  tor  their  infraction. 

(2b)     Criminal   Actions   in    the   Com. 

mon  Law.  Those  actions  prosecuted  In  a 
court  of  justice,  in  the  name  of  tbe  govern- 
ment, against  one  or  more  individuals  ac- 
cused of  a  crime.     See  1  Chit.  Grim.  Law. 

(2c)      Local    Actions   in    the    Common 

Law.  Those  civil  actions  the  cause  of  which 
could  have  arisen  in  some  particular  place 
or  county  only.    See  "Local  Action." 

(2d)      Mixed    Actions   In  the  Common 

Law.  Those  which  partake  of  tbe  nature 
of  both  real  and  personal  actions.  See 
"MIsed  Action." 

(2e)  Personal  Actions  In  the  Com- 
mon Law,  Those  civil  actions  which  are 
brought  [or  the  recovery  of  personal  prop- 
erty, for  the  enforcement  of  some  contract, 
or  to  rcrover  damages  for  the  commission 
of  an  injury  to  the  person  or  property.  See 
"Personal  Action." 

(2f)     Real    Actions    in    the    Common 

Law.  Those  brought  for  the  specific  re- 
covery of  lands,  tpncm^'nts.  or  heredita- 
ments.    Steph.  PI.  3.     Sec  "Real  Action." 

(2g)  Transitory  Actions  In  the  Com- 
mon Law.  Those  civil  actions  the  cause  of 
which  might  have  arisen  In  one  place  or 
county  as  well  as  another. 


ACTION   IN   REM.     See  "Actio  In  Rem." 

ACTION  OF  A  WRIT.  A  phrase  used 
when  a  defendant  pleads  some  matter  by 
which  be  shows  that  the  plaintiff  had  no 
cause  to  have  the  writ  sued  upon,  although 
It  may  be  that  he  la  entitled  to  another  writ 
or  action  for  the  same  matter.    Cowell. 

ACTION  OP  ABSTRACTED  MULTURES. 
In  Scotch  law.  An  action  for  multures  or 
tolls  against  those  who  are  thirled  to  a 
milt,  i.  e.,  bound  to  grind  their  com  at  a 
certain  mill,  and  fail  to  do  so.    Bell,  Diet. 

ACTION  OF  ADHERENCE.  In  Scotch 
law.  An  action  competent  to  a  husband  or 
wife,  to  compel  either  party  to  adhere  in 
case  of  desertion.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
English  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights.    Wharton. 

ACTION    OP    BOOK    DEBT.     A    torm    of 

action  resorted  to  In  tbe  states  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Vermont  for  the  recovery  of  claims, 
auch  as  usually  evidenced  by  a  book  ac- 
count. ]  Day  (Conn.)  105;  4  Day  (Conn.) 
105;  2  Vt.  366.  See  1  Conn.  75;  11  Conn. 
205. 
ACTION  ON  THE  CASE.    See  "Case." 


ACTIONARY.  A  commercial  term  used 
[n  Europe  to  denote  a  proprietor  ol  shares 
or  aclioM  tn  a  joint-stock  company. 


ACTIONUM  GENERA  MAXIME  SUNT 
servanda.  The  kinds  of  actions  are  espe- 
cially to  he  preserved.     Lolft,  460. 

ACTIVE.  That  which  requires  action. 
Thus,  an  active  trust  is  one  requiring  action 
by  tbe  trustee  to  execute  the  donor's  will. 

ACTON  BURNELL.  An  ancient  English 
statute,  so  called  because  enacted  by  a 
parliament  held  at  the  village  of  Acton  Bur- 
neli. 

It  is  otherwise  known  as  statulum  merca- 
loruiii  or  de  mercatoribtis.  the  statute  of 
the  merchants.  It  was  a  statute  tor  the  co^ 
lection  of  debts,  the  earliest  ot  Its  class,  be- 
ing enacted  in  1283. 

A.  further  statute  for  the  same  object,  and 
known  as  l>e  Mcrcaloriliiiit,  was  enacted  13 
Edw.  1.  c.  3,     See  "Statute  Merchant." 

ACTOR  <Lat.  asere).    In  civil  law. 

(1)'  A  patron,  pleader,  or  advocate.  Du 
Cange;  Cowell;  Spelman. 

Astar  ecfUslae  was  an  advocate  for  a 
church;  one  who  protects  the  tempi^jjl  in- 


ACTOR  QUI  CONTRA,  ETC.         (2 

terestB  ot  a  churcb.  Actor  villae  was  the 
steward  or  head  balllB  of  a  town  or  village. 
Cowell. 

(2)  One  who  takes  care  ot  hie  lord's 
lands.     Du  Cange. 

(3)  A  guardian  or  tutor;  one  who  trans- 
acts the  business  of  his  lord  or  principal; 
nearly  synonymous  with  "agent,"  which 
comes  from  the  same  word. 

The  word  has  a  variety  of  closely  related 
m^aaiogs,  very  nearly  correBpondlng  with 
"manager."  Thus,  actor  domjnoe,  manager 
of  blB  master's  tarms;  aclor  eccleiiae,  man- 
ager of  church  property;  actorea  provinda- 
rvm,  tax  gatherere,  treasurers,  and  mana- 
gers of  the  public  debt 

(4)  A  plaintiff;  contrasted  with  reiu,  the 
defendant.  Actaret  regiB,  those  who  claim- 
ed money  of  the  king.  Du  Cange;  Spel- 
man;  Cowell. 

ACTOR  QUI  CONTRA  REGULAM  QUID 
adduxft,  non  eat  quidlendua.  A  pleader 
ought  not  to  be  heard  who  advances  a  propo- 
sition contrary  to  the  rules  of  law. 

ACTOR  SEQUITUR  FORUM  REI.  The 
plaintiff  must  follow  the  torum  of  the  thing 
Id  dispute.  Kames,  Law  Tr.  232;  Story, 
Confl.  Laws,  i  325k;  2  Kent,  Comm.  462. 

ACTORE  NON  PROBANTE  REUS  AG- 
solvitur.  It  the  plaintiff  does  not  prove  his 
case,  the  defendant  is  absolved.     Hob.  103. 

ACTORI  INCUMBIT  ONUS  PROBANDI. 
The  burden  ot  proof  lies  on  the  plaintiff. 
Hob.  103. 

ACTORNAY.  In  old  Scotch  law.  Attor- 
ney; an  attorney.  Skene  de  Verb.  Sign.  voc. 
"Actornatus." 


ACTS  OF  COURT.  Legal  memoranda 
made  In  the  admiralty  courts  In  England,  in 
tbe  nature  of  -pleas.  For  eiample,  the  Eng- 
lish court  ot  admiralty  disregards  all  tenders 
except  those  formally  made  by  acts  of  court 
Abb.  Shlpp.  403;  Duulop,  Adm.  Prac.  104, 
105:  4  C.  Rob.  Adm.  103;  1  Hagg.  Adm.  157. 

ACTS  OF  SEDERUNT,  In  Scotch  law. 
Ordinances  (or  regulating  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding, before  the  court  of  session.  In 
the  administration  of  Justice,  made  by  the 
judges,  who  have  the  power  by  virtue  of  a 
Scotch  act  of  parliament  passed  In  1540. 
Ersk.  Princ.  bk.  1,  Ut  1,  9  14. 

ACTUAL  DAMAGES.    See  "Damages." 
ACTUAL  DELIVERY.    See  "Delivery." 
ACTUAL  FRAUD.     See  "Fraud." 
ACTUAL  NOTICE.    See  "Notice." 


ACTUAL  OUSTER.     See  "Ouster." 


II  ACTUS   JUDICIAKIUS,    ETC. 

ACTUAL  TOTAL  LOSS.  In  marine  In- 
surance tbe  complete  destruction  of  the  In- 
sured vessel,  so  that  It  cannot  be  recovered 
or  repaired,  as  distinguished  from  construc- 
tive total,  which  authorizes  an  abandon- 
ment to  the  underwriters.  25  Ohio  St  64. 
See  "Abandonment," 

ACTUARIU8  (Lat)  One  who  drew  the 
acts  or  statutes;  one  who  wrote  in  brleC  the 
public  acts. 

An  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  public 
baths;  an  officer  who  received  the  money 
for  tbe  soldiers,  and  distributed  It  among 
them;  a  notary. 

An  actor  (g.  v.)     Du  Cange. 

ACTUARY.  The  manager  ot  a  Joint- 
stock  company,  particularly  an  insurance 
company.     Penny,  Cyc. 

A  clerk.  In  some  corporations  vested  with 
various  powers. 

In  Ecclesiastical  Law.     A  clerk  who 

registers  tbe  acts  and  constitutions  ot  the 
convocation. 

ACTUM  <Lat  agere).  A  deed;  some- 
thing done. 

Datum  relates  to  tbe  time  of  the  delivery 
of  the  Instrument;  actum,  tbe  time  of  mak- 
ing it;  factum,  the  thing  made.  QeatuTn  de- 
notes a  thing  done  without  writing;  actum, 
a  thing  done  In  writing.    Du  Cange,  "Actus." 

ACTUS  (l-at  agere,  to  do;   actus,  done). 

In    Civil    Law.    A    thing    doi\c.    See 

"Actum." 

In    Roman    Law.    A  servitude  which 

carried  tbe  right  of  driving  animals  and 
vehicles  across  the  lands  of  another. 

It  Included  also  the  iter,  or  right  of  pass- 
ing across  on  toot  or  on  horseback. 

In  English  Law.  An  act  of  parlia- 
ment.   S  Coke,  40. 

A  foot  and  horse  way,     Co.  Litt,  56a. 

ACTUS  CURIAE  NEMINEM  GRAVABIT. 

An  act  ot  tbe  court  shall  prejudice  no  man. 
Jenk.  Cent  Cas,  118;  Broom.  Leg.  Mar.  (3d 
London  Ed.)  115;  1  Strange.  126;  1  Smith, 
Lead.  Cas.  245-265:  12  C.  B.  415. 
I  ACTUS  DEI  NEMINEM  FACIT  1NJURI- 
[  am.  The  act  of  God  does  wrong  to  no  one, 
I — that  is,  no  one  Is  responsible  in  damages 
for  inevitable  accidents.  2  BI.  Comm.  122; 
I  Cokp,  97b;  5  Coke.  87;  Co,  Litt.  20fia;  4 
Taunt.  309;  1  Term  R.  33.  See  "Act  ot 
Gkid," 

ACTUS  INCEPTUS  CUJUS  PERFECTIO 
pendet  ex  voluntate  partlum,  revocari  po- 
test; s<  autem  pendet  ex  voluntate  tertlae 
personae,  vel  ex  contingentl,  revocari  non 
potest.  An  act  already  begun,  whose  com- 
pletion depends  upon  the  will  of  the  parties, 
may  be  recalled;  but  If  It  depend  on  the 
consent  ot  a  third  person,  or  on  a  contin- 
gency, It  cannot  be  reralled.  Bac,  Max. 
reg.  20.     See  Story,  Ag,  S  424. 

ACTUS  JUDICIARIUS  CORAM  NON  JU- 
dice  IrrltuB  habetur;  de  mlnlsterlali  autem 
a  quocunque  provenit  ratum  esto.  A  Judi- 
cial act  before  one  not  a  Judge  Is  void;  as 


ACTUS  LEGIS,   ETC. 


ACTUS  LEGIS  NEMINI  EST  DAMNOSUS. 

The  act  ot  the  law  is  hurtful  to  no  one;  an 
act  Id  law  shall  prejudice  no  roan.  2  Inst. 
287. 

S  NEMINI    FACIT   INJURI- 

tbe  law  does  no  ooe  wrong. 
Jhai-Bwood,  Bl.  Comra.  123. 

TIMI  NON  RECIPIUNT  MO- 

uired  by  law  admit  of  no 
[ob.   153;   Branch,   Princ. 

NVITO  FACTUS,  NON  EST 

n  act  done  by  me  against 
ny  act.     Bracton,  101b. 

REUM    FACIT   NISI    MENS 

does  not  make  a  person 
le  Intention  be  guilty  also. 
)lles  only  in  criminal  cases; 
It  is  otherwise.  Broom,  Leg 
D  Ed.»  270,  275,  329;  7  Term 

N.  C.  34,  468;  5  Man.  &  G. 
i;  5  C.  B.  380;  9  Clark  &  F. 
,  163,  195;  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note 

UGNUM    NON    POTEST    IN 

A.  reiiugnant  act  cannot  be 
ing.  i.  c.  cannot  be  made  e(- 
355. 

/\  IN  tIS  QUIBUS  OPERA 
ir  adhiblta  est,  actus  doml- 
e  act  of  a  servant  in  those 
.  he  is  usually  employed  is 
act  of  his   master.     Lolt, 


AD  EXHAEREDITATIONEM 


AD    COLLIGENDUM    BONA    DEFUNCT). 

To  collect  the  goods  of  the  deceased.  Spe- 
cial letters  ot  administration  granted  to  one 
or  more  persons,  authorizing  them  to  collect 
and  preserve  tbe  goods  of  the  deceased,  are 
so  called.  2  Bl.  Comm.  505;  2  Steph.  Comm. 
241.  These  arc  otherwise  termed  '"letters 
ad  cottigendum,"  and  the  party  to  whom 
they  are  granted,  a  "collector."  2  Rev.  St. 
N.  Y.  p.  19.  §S  38.  39. 

AD  COMMUNEM  LEGEM.  At  common 
law.  The  name  of  a  species  of  writ  of  en- 
try, now  obsolete. 

Formerly,  when  tenants  for  life  in  dower 
or  by  the  curtesy  aliened  the  land  which 
they  held,  the  reversioner  might,  after  their 
death,  have  the  writ  to  recover  possfsslon.  3 
Bl.  Comm.  183,  note  (z) ;  1  Rose.  Real  Ac- 
tions. 93,  94. 

AD  COMPARENDUM.  To  appear.  Reg. 
Orig.  eoa.  Ad  comparendum,  et  ad  atandvm 
jim.  to  appear  and  to  stand  to  the  law,  or 
abide  the  Judgment  of  the  court.     Cro.  Jac. 


ENOUM     CLERICUM.    For 

of  the  clerk.  A  writ  com- 
ihop  to  admit  his  clerk,  up- 
of  the  latter  in  a  guare  im- 

XAMEN  (Lat.)     To  another 


CAPIENOAS.  To  take  aa- 
r  hold  the  assizes.  Bracton. 
i.  Comm.  185.  Aii  ossisam 
ike  an  assize.     Bracton,  fol. 


AD  CURIAM.     At  or  to  court. 

AD  CUSTUM,  or  AD  CUSTAGIA.     At  the 
■OBt.     1  Sharswood.   Bl.  Comm.  314;    Toul- 
jlier.  Dr. 'Civ.,  Cowell;  Whlshaw. 

AD  DAMNUM  (Lat.  damme).  To  the 
damage. 

In   Pleading.     The  technical  name  of 

that  part  of  the  writ  which  contains  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  plaintllT's  injurj-. 

The  plaintiff  cannot  recover  greater  dam- 
ages than  he  has  laid  in  the  ad  damnum. 
2  Qreenl.  Ev.  S  260. 


AO  DIEM  (Lat.)    At  a  (or  the)  day. 

AD  EA  QUAE  FREQUENTIM  ACCIDUNT 
jura  adaptantur.  The  taws  are  adapted  to 
those  cases  which  occur  more  frequently. 
Coke.  2d  Inst.  137;  Wlngate.  Max.  216;  Dig. 
1.  3.  3;  19  How.  St.  Tr.  IdHl;  3  Barn.  &  C. 
17S,  lji3;  2  Cromp.  &  J.  108;  7  Mees.  &  W, 
599,  600;  Vaughan.  373;  5  Coke.  38,  128;  6 
Coke.  77;  11  Exch.  476;  12  How.  HI.  S.)  312; 
Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed,)  41. 

AD  EXCAMBIUM  (Lat.)  For  exchange; 
for  compensation. 

AD  EXHAEREDITATIONEM.  To  the  dis- 
,  herison,  or  disinheriting. 

The  writ  of  waste  calls  upon  the  tenant 
I  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  he  hath  com- 
mitted waste  and  destruction  in  the  place 
I  named    ad    exhaereditationem,    etc.     " 
^RTEM.    For  a  share  ot  the  1  Comm.  228;  Pltzh.  Nat.  "  ' 


at.  BT^v.^Sft-y^lc 


AD  EXITUM 


AD  QUAESTIONEM,  ETC. 


AO  FACTUM  PRAESTANOUM.  In  Scotch 
law.  The  name  given  to  a  claas  at  obliga- 
tions of  great  strictness. 

A  debtor  ad  lac.  praes.  Is  denied  tbe  l>eae- : 
fit  ot  tbe  act  ot  grace,  tbe  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  cessio  bonoruw,.  Ersh.  Inst, 
lib.  3.  tit.  3.  3  62;  Kames,  Eq.  £16. 

ADFIDEM.  In  allegiance.  2Kent.Comm. 
56.  Subjects  born  in  allegiance  are  said  to 
be  bom  ail  fideiii. 

AD  FILUM  AQUAE.  To  the  thread  ot 
tbe  stream;  to  the  middle  of  tbe  stream,  2 
Cush.  (Masa.)  207;  4  Hill  (N.  Y.)  369;  2  N, 
H.  369;  2  Waahb.  Real  Prop.  632,  633;  3 
Kent.  Comm.  428  et  aeq. 

A  former  meaning  aeenia  to  have  been,  to 
a  stream  of  water.  Coweil;  Blount.  Ad 
medium  filuiii  aguae  would  be  etymological- 
Ir  more  exact  (2  Eden.  Inj.  260).  and  is  often 
used;  but  tbe  common  use  of  ad  filum  aquae 
is  undoubtedly  to  tbe  thread  of  the  stream 
(3  Sumn.  [U.  S.J  170;  1  McCord  [S.  C]  580; 

3  Kent,  Comm.  431;   20  Wend.  IN.  Y.]   149; 

4  Pick,   (MaaB.|   272), 


AO   FIRMAM.     To  farm. 

Derived  from  an  old  Saxon  word  denoting 
rent,  according  to  Blackstone,  occurring  in 
the  phrase,  dedi  concessi  et  ad  firmam  tra- 
didi.  I  have  given,  granted,  and  to  farm  let, 
2  Sbarswood,  Bl.  Comm.  317.  Ad  firmam 
noclis  waa  a  line  or  penalty  equal  in  amount 
to  the  estimated  coat  or  entertaining  the 
king  for  one  night  Coweil.  Ad  feodi  fir- 
mam. to  fee  farm,    Spelman;    Coweil. 

AD  GAOLA8  DELIBERANDAS  (Lat,)  To 
deliver  tbe  gaols;  to  empty  tbe  gaols.  Brac- 
toa.  fol  109b. 

AD  GRAVAMEN  (Lat.)     To  the  Injury, 
AD  HUNC  DIEM  (Lat.)     At  this  day. 


AD  INDE  (Lat.)     Thereunto. 


AD  INQUIRENDUM  (Lat.  for  inquiry).  In 
practice.  A  Judicial  writ,  commanding  In- 
quiry to  be  made  of  anything  relating  to  a 
cause  depending  in  court. 

AD  INSTANTIAM  (L8t.)    At  the  instance. 

AD  INTERIM  (Lat.)     In  tbe  meantime. 

An  officer  is  sometimes  appointed  ad  iit' 
terim.  when  the  principal  officer  la  abaent, 
or  for  some  cause  Incapable  of  acting  for 
the  time. 

AO  JUDICIUM.    To  judgment;  to  court. 


AD  JURA  REGIS.  To  the  rights  ot  the 
king;  a  writ  which  was  brought  by  the 
king's  clerk;  presented  to  a  living,  against 
thoae  who  endeavored  to  eject  him,  to  the 
prejudice  of  tbe  king's  title.    Reg.  Writs,  61. 

AO  LARGUM.  At  large;  aa.  title  at 
large:  assize  at  large.  See  Dane,  Abr.  c. 
144,  art.  16.  I  7, 

AD  LITEM  (Lat.  Ulcs).    For  the  suit. 
Every  court  has  tbe  power  to  appoint  a 

guardian  ad  litem.     2  Kent.  C^mm.  229;    2 

Sharswood,  Bi.  Comm.  427. 


AD   MAJORAM   CAUTELAM    (Lat.)     For 
greater  caution. 
AO  MANUM.    Ready  at  hand. 


AD  MELIUS  INQUIRENDUM.  A  writ 
directing  a  coroner  to  hold  a  second  or 
further  Inquest. 

AD  MORDENDUM  ASSUETU8.  Accus- 
tomed to  bite,  A  term  applied  to  ferocious 
anlmala. 


Bl.   I 


.  221. 


AD  OFFICIUM  JUSTICIARIORUM  SPEC-_ 
tat,    unlcuique    coram    els    placitanti    Justl- 

tiam  exhibore.  It  is  tbe  duty  of  juaticea  to 
administer  justice  to  every  one  pleading 
before  them.     Coke,  2d  Inst.  451. 

AOOSTENDENDUM  (Lat.  to  show).  For- 
mal words  in  old  writs.  Fleta,  lib.  4,  c.  65, 
S  12. 

AD  OSTIUM  ECCLESIAE  (Lat)  At  tbe 
church  door. 

One  of  the  five  species  of  dower  formerly 
recognized  at  the  common  law,  1  Washb. 
Real    Prop.    149;    2    Bl.    Comm,    132,     See 

AD  PROXIMUM  ANTECEDENS  FIAT 
relatio,  nlei  Impediatur  sententia.  A  rela- 
tive Is  to  be  referred  to  tbe  next  anteced- 
ent, unless  ihe  sense  would  be  thereby  im- 
paired. Nov,  Max.  (9th  Ed.)  4;  2  Exch. 
479;  17  Q.  B.  833;  2  Hurl.  &  N.  62ri;  3  Blng. 
N.  C.  217;  9  Coke.  13;  13  How,  (U.  S.)  142. 

AO   QUAERIMON1AM.     On  complaint  of. 

AD  QUAESTIONEM  FACTI  NON  RE- 
spondont  Judlces;  ad  quaestioncm  legia 
non  rcapondent  juratores.  Judges  do  not 
answer  to  a  question  of  fact;  Jurora  do  not 
anawer  to  a  question  of  law.  Co.  Lltt.  295b; 
8  Coke,  308   (155).    Or,  aa  the  converse  la 


AD  VOLUNTATEM 


sometimes  afflrmativelr  stated:  Ad  guaea- 
tione-m  fuTis  regpondent  jadiceg;  ad  guaeg- 
tionem  facti  respondent  juratoreg.  Judges 
answer  to  a  question  ot  law;  Jurors,  to  a 
question  of  tact;  or  od  qunfstionea  legis 
fudives.  tt  lion  juratoreg  rtspondent.  Judges, 
and  not  Jurors,  respond  to  questions  of  law. 
7  Mass.  279. 

AD  QUEM    (L^t.)     To  which. 

The  correlative  term  to  a  quo  (q.  v.), 
used  In  the  computation  ol  time.  deOnltton 
of  a  risk,  etc.,  denoting  the  end  of  the  period 
or  Journey. 

The  terminus  a  quo  is  the  point  of  Iw- 
glnning  or  departure;  the  terminvg  ad  guem, 
the  end  of  the  period,  or  point  of  arrival. 


AD  QUOD  DAMNUM  (Lat.)    What  injury. 

A  writ  issuing  out  of  and  returnable  In- 
to chancery,  directed  to  the  Bherlll.  com- 
manding him  to  Inquire  by  a  Jury  what 
damage  It  will  be  to  the  king,  or  any  other, 
to  grant  a  liberty,  fair,  market,  highway,  or 
the  like. 

The  name  la  derived  from  the  character- 
istic words  denoting  the  nature  of  the  writ, 
to  inquire  how  great  an  injury  It  will  be  to 
the  king  to  grant  the  favor  asked.  Whi- 
shaw;  Pltzh.  Nat.  Brev.  221;  Termes  de  la 
Ley. 

AD  QUOD  NON  FUIT  RESPONSUM 
(Law  Lat.)  To  which  there  was  no  an- 
swer. A  phrase  used  in  the  reports,  where 
a  point  advanced  In  argument  by  one  party 
was  not  denied  by  the  other;  or  where  a 
point  or  argument  of  counsel  was  not  met 
or  noticed  by  the  court;  or  where  an  ob- 
jection was  met  by  the  court,  and  not  re- 
plied to  by  the  counsel  who  raised  It.  3 
Coke,  9;   4  Coke,  40. 


AD  RECOGNOSCENDUM.  To  recognize. 
Fleta.  lib.  2,  c.  65.  S  12.  Formal  words  in 
old  writs. 

AD  RECTE  DOCENDUM  OPORTET, 
prlmum  Inquirere  nomina,  quia  rerum  eognl- 
tlo  a  nomlnibue  rerum  dependet.  In  order 
rightly  lo  comprehend  a  thing.  Inquire  flrat 
Into  the  names,  for  a.  right  knowledge  of 
thlngK  depends  upon  their  names.  Co. 
LItt.  68. 

AD    REPARATIONEM     ET     SUSTENTA- 

tionem.     For  repairing  and  keeping  In  suit- 
able fondltioii. 


defendant  Is  filing  his  papers;  thus.  Roe 
adg.  Doe,  where  Doe  Is  plaintiff  and  Roe  de- 
fendant. It  Is  found  In  the  indexes  to  cases 
decided  In  some  of  our  older  American 
books  of  reports,  but  has  become  pretty 
much  disused. 

AD   STUDENDUM    ET   ORANDUM.     For 
studying  and  praying;  for  the  promotion  of 

learning  and  religion.  A  phrase  applied  to 
colleRBB  and  universities.  1  Bl.  Comm,  467; 
T.  Raym.  101. 


AD  TERMINUM  QUI  PRAETERIT.  A 
writ  of  entry  which  formerly  lay  for  the 
lessor  or  his  heirs,  when  a  lease  had  been 
made  of  lands  and  tenements,  for  term  i)f 
life  or  years,  and,  after  the  term  had  ei- 
plred,  the  lands  were  withheld  from  the 
lessor  tiy  the  tenant,  or  other  person  pos- 
sessing the  same.    Fitxh.  Nat.  Brev.  201. 

The  remedy  now  applied  (or  holding  over 
Is  by  ejectment,  or  under  local  regulations. 
by  summary  proceedings. 

AD  TRISTEM  PARTEM  STRENUA  EST 
Busplclo,  Suspicion  lies  heavy  on  the  un- 
fortunate side. 

AD  TUNC  ET  IBIDEM.  In  pleading. 
The  technical  name  of  that  part  of  an  In- 
dictment containing  the  statement  of  the 
subject-matter's  "then  and  there  being 
found."  Bac.  Abr.  "Indictment"  (Q4);  1  N. 
C.  93. 


AD  VALENTIAM.    See  "Ad  Valorem." 

AD  VALOREM  (Lat.)  According  to  the 
Lialuation, 

Duties  may  be  specific  or  ad  valorem, 
id  rnliircm  duties  are  always  estimated  at  a 
:;ertain  per  cent,  on  the  valuation  of  the 
property.    3  U.  S.  St,  at  Large,  732;  24  Miss. 


AD  8ECTAM.    At  the  suit  of. 

It  Is  commonly  abbreviated.  It  Is  used 
where  It  Is  desirable  to  put  the  name  of  the 
defendant  first,  as  In  some  cases  where  the 


AD  VENTREM    INSPICIENDUM.     To  iu- 

Kppi  f  the  womb.  A  writ  for  the  summon- 
ing of  a  Jury  of  matrons  to  dclerralne  the 
question  of  pregnancy, 

AD  VIM  MAJOREM  VEL  AD  CASUS 
fortuitoa  non  tenetur  quis,  nisi  sua  culpa 
Intervenerit.  No  one  Is  held  to  answer  for 
(he  effects  of  a  superior  force,  or  of  an  ac- 
rideut,  unless  his  own  fault  has  contributed. 
Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  72,  S  16. 

AD  VITAM.     For  lite. 

AD  VITAM  AUT  CULPAM.  For  lile,  or 
until  misbehavior.  ' 

Words  descriptive  of  a  tenure  o(  office 
"for  lite  or  good  behavior,"  equivalent  to 
quamdiu  bene  se  getaerit. 

AD  VOLUNTATEM,     At  ^ :.„„, 


*C?(;:)Oglc 


AD  WAKACTUM 


AD  WARACTUM.    See  "W&ractum." 

ADCORDABILIS  DENARII.  Money  paid 
by  a  vassal  to  bis  lord  upon  the  selling  or 
exchanging  of  a  tend.    Enc.  Lond. 

ADDICERE  (Lat.)  In  ciTll  law.  To  con- 
demn.   Calv.  Lex. 

Addiciio  denotes  a  transfer  of  the  goods 
of  a  deceased  debtor  to  one  who  assumes 
hla  UabiUOea.  Calv.  I/ei.  The  giving  up  to 
a  creditor  of  hla  debtor's  person  by  a  magls- 
tT«ie;  also  the  transfer  of  the  debtor's  goods 
to  one  who  assumes  hla  liabilities. 

Also  ased  of  an  assignment  of  the  person 
of  the  debtor  to  the  successful  party  in  a 
salt. 

ADDITIO  PROBAT  MINORITATEM.  An 
addition  proves  Inferiority.  Coke.  4th  Inst 
80:  Wlngate,  Max.  211,  max.  60;  Lltt.  $  293; 
Co.  UtL  189a. 

ADDITION  (Lat  addilio.  an  adding  to). 

Whatever  Is  added  to  a  man'a  name  by 
way  of  title  or  description,  as  additions  of 
mystery,  place,  or  degree.  Cowell;  Termes 
de  la  Ley;  10  Wentw.  Pi.  371;  Salt.  5;  2 
Ld.  Raym.  9Sg;  1  WUb.  244. 

Additions  are: 

(1)  Additions  of  estate,  as  "esquire," 
"gentleman,"  and  the  like.  These  tltlea  can, 
however,  be  claimed  by  none,  and  may  be 
assumed  by  any  one.  In  Nash  v.  Batters- 
by.  2  Ld.  Raym,  986,  6  Mod.  80.  the  plainUff 
declared  with  the  addition  of  gentleman. 
The  defendant  pleaded  In  abatement  that 
the  plalntttt  was  no  gentleman.  The  plain- 
tiff demurred,  and  It  was  held  111;  for,  said 
the  court.  It  amounts  to  a  confesBion  that 
the  plaintiff  la  no  gentleman,  and  then  not 
the  person  named  in  the  count.  He  should 
have  replied  that  be  Is  a  sentleman. 

IZ)  Additions  of  mystery,  as  scrivener, 
painter,  printer,  manufacturer,  etc. 

(3)  Additions  of  places,  descriptions  by 
the  place  of  residence,  as  "A.  B.,  of  Phila- 
delphia," and  the  tike.  See  Bac.  Abr. ; 
Doct.  Plac.  71;  2  VIner,  Abr.  77;  1  LIUy, 
Reg.  39;   1  Metc.   (Mass.)   151. 

In  French  Law.  A  supplementary  pro- 
cess to  obtain  additional  Information. 
Guyot.  Rep.  Univ. 

ADDITIONALES.  Additional  terms  or 
propositions  to  be  added  to  a  former  agree- 
ment 


ADDRESS. 

In    Equity   Pleading.     That   part  of  a 

bin  which  contains  the  appropriate  and 
technical  description  of  the  court  where 
the  plaintiff  seeks  his  remedy.  Coop.  E^. 
PI.  8;  Bart  Suit  in  Bq.  26;  Story,  Eq.  PI. 
i  26;  Van  Heythuysen,  Eq.  Draft.  2. 

In  Legislation.  A  formal  request  ad- 
dressed to  the  executive  by  one  or  both 
branches  of  the  legislative  body,  requesting 
him  to  perform  some  act 


ADHIBERE 


revoke.      See 


ADELANTADO.  In  Spanish  taw.  The 
military  and  political  governor  of  a  frontier 
province.  His  powers  were  equivalent  to 
those  of  the  president  of  a  Roman  province. 
He  commanded  the  army  of  the  territory 
which  he  governed,  and,  assisted  by  per- 
aons  learned  in  the  law,  took  cognizance  of 
the  civil  and  criminal  suits  that  arose  In 
his  province.  This  oKce  has  long  since 
been  abolished. 

ADELtNG,  or  ATHELING.  Noble;  ex- 
cellent, A  title  of  honor  among  the  Sax- 
ons, given  to  the  king's  children  and  heirs 
to  the  crown.     Cllto;  Spelman, 

ADEMPTION.  The  estinctlon  of  a  spe- 
cific legacy  by  the  testator's  parting  with 
the  subject  thereof  during  his  life.  Alao 
applied  to  the  payment  by  the  testator  dur- 
ing his  life  of  a  general  legacy;  but  this 
is  more  properly  known  as  "satisfaction." 
9  Barb.  (N.  T.)  SB;  3  Duer  (N.  T.)  477. 

The  term  is  not  applied  to  devises.  103 
N.  Y.  B3&. 


ADEQUATECONSIDERATION.  One  which 
Is  a  fair  equivalent  In  value  for  the  benefit 
obtained. 

ADEQUATE  REMEDY.  A  legal  remedy, 
to  l>e  "»Iequate,"  so  as  to  exclude  the  Juris- 
diction of  equity,  must  he  "as  practical  and 
efficient  to  the  ends  of  Justice  and  Its  prompt 

administration   as   the   remedy   Id   equity." 
S  Pet  (U.  S.)  210.    See  134  U,  S.  33S. 

ADES8E.  In  the  civil  law.  To  be  pres- 
ent; the  opposite  of  aliesse.    Calv.  Lex. 

To  advocate,  to  undertake  tbe  manage- 
ment of  a  cause.    Calv.  Lex.;  Brlssonlus. 

ADEU.    See  "Adieu." 

ADFERRUMINATIO.  In  the  civil  law. 
The  welding  together  of  Iron;  a  species  of 

adjunction  !q.  v.)  Called,  also,  feTTuminatio. 
Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  §  268. 

ADHERENCE.  In  Scotch  law.  The 
name  of  a  form  of  action  by  which  the  mutu- 
al obligation  of  marriage  may  be  enforced 
by  either  party.     Bell.  Diet 

ADHERING  (Lat  adhacrcre.  to  cling  to). 
Cleaving  to,  or  Joining;  as,  adhering  to  tbe 
enemies   of   the   United   States. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
(article  3,  5  3)  deflnes  treason  against  the 
United  States  to  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  them,  or  In  adhering  to  their 
enemies,   giving   them   aid   and    comfort. 

A  citizen's  cruising  In  an  enemy's  ship, 
with  a  design  to  capture  or  destroy  Ameri- 
can ships,  would  be  adhering  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States.  4  How.  St  Tr. 
328;  Salk.  634;  2  Oilb.  Bv.  (Lofft  Ed.)  798. 

ADHIBERE  (Lat)     In  the  clTll  law.    To 


ADIATION  (2 

apply;  to  employ;  to  exercise;  to  use.-   Ad- 

hibere  diligentiam,,  to  uee  care.     Adhlbere 
vim,  to  employ  force.    Dig.  4.  2.  12.  2. 

ADIATrON.    A  term  used  In  the  lawa  o( 
Holland  lor  tbe  appticatioa  of  property  by 
Wharton. 


ADIEU  {Law  Fr.  without  day).  A  com- 
mon term  in  the  Year  Books,  implying  Snal 
dlamlEBBl  from  court.  Literally,  "to  God." 
Frequently  written  "Adeu."  Y.  B.  T.  5 
Edw.  II.  173. 

ADIRATUS.  Lost;  strayed;  a  price  or 
value  Bet  upon  things  stolen  or  lost,  as  a 
recompense  to  the  owner.    Cowell. 

ADIT.  Approach  or  access.  As  used  In 
mining  law,  a  horizontal  opening  by  which 
a  mine  Is  entered,  or  by  which  water  and 
ores  are  carried  away.     Also  called  "drift." 


ADJACENT..   Next  to  or  near. 

Two  of  three  lots  of  land  might  be  de- 
scribed as  adjacent  to  the  flrst,  while  only 
the  second  could  be  said  to  be  adjoining, 
1  Cooke  (Tenn.)  128. 

ADJECTIVE  LAW.  That  which  regu- 
lates procedure;  so  called  from  its  function 
to  aid  the  anbstantlve,    Holland,  Jur.  78. 

ADJOINING.  Touching  or  contiguous,  as 
distinguished  from  lying  near  or  adjacent. 
52  N.   Y.  395. 

ADJOURN.     In  strictness,  to  put  oft  to  a 

day  specified.  Also  to  suspend  business  tor 
a  time;  to  defer  or  delay.  H  How.  Pr,  (N. 
Y.)  S4.     See  '"Postponement." 

ADJOURNAL.  In  Scotch  practice.  A 
term  applied  to  the  records  of  criminal 
courts.  Books  of  Adjournal  (old  Scotch, 
"Bukis  of  Artiornale")  were  the  original  rec- 
ords of  criminal  trials,  most  of  which  are 
now  lost,     1  PItc.  Crim,  Tr,  pt,  2,  p.  225. 

S  order  of  the  court 
ts  minutes,    Shaw, 
Rep.,  Appendljc. 

ADJOURNAMENTUM  EST  AD  DIEM 
dicere  seu  diem  dare.  An  adjournment  Is 
to  appoint  a  day  or  give  a  day.  4  Inst.  27. 
Hence  the  formula  "eat  sine  die." 

ADJOURN  ATUB  (Law  Lat.  from  ail- 
journare.  to  adjourn).  It  Is  adjourned,  A 
word  wUh  which  the  old  reports  very  fre- 
quently conclude  a  case.  1  Ld.  Baym.  602; 
1  Show.  7;  1  Leon.  88. 

ADJOURNED     SUMMONS.    In     English 
practice.    A  summons  or  citation  issue 
chambers,  and  adjourned  into  court  foi 
gument, 

ADJOURNED  TERM.  A  continuation  of 
a  previous  or  regular  term.  4  Ohio  St.  473; 
22  Ala.  (N.  S.)  27.    Qen,  St.  Mass.  c.  112.  I 


ADJUNCTION 


ADJOURNMENT.  The  dlBmlsaal  by 
some  court,  legislative  assembly,  or  prop- 
erly authorized  officer,  of  tbe  business  lie- 
fore  them,  either  flnatly,  which,  as  popu- 
larly used,  is  called  an  adjournment  sine 
die.  without  day,  or  to  meet  again  at  another 
time  appointed,  which  is  called  a  temporary 
adjournment.     See  '"Postponement." 

In  Civil  Law.    A  calling  Into  court;  a 

summoning  at  an  appointed  time.     Du  Cange. 

ADJOURNMENT  DAY.  In  English  prac- 
tice. A  da;  appointed  by  the  judges  at  the 
regular  sittings  for  the  trial  of  causes  at 
nisi  prills. 

ADJOURNMENT    DAY     IN     ERROR.     In 

English  practice.  A  day  appointed  some 
days  before  the  end  of  the  term,  at  which 
matters  left  undone  on  the  affirmance  day 
are  finished.     2  Tldd,   Pr.   1224. 

ADJOURNMENT  IN  EYRE.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  day  when  the  justices  In 
eyre  mean  to  sit  again.  Cowell;  Spelman; 
Sharewood,  B1.  Comm.  1S6. 

ADJUDICATAIRE.  In  Canadian  law.  A 
purchaser  at  a  sheriff's  sale.  See  1  Low  (U. 
S.)  241;   10  Low.  (U.  B.)  325. 

ADJUDICATION. 

In   Practice.    A  Judgment;   giving  or 

pronouncing  Judgment  in  a  case.  See 
"Former  Adjudication." 

In  Scotch  Law.  A  process  for  trans- 
ferring the  estate  of  a  debtor  to  his  creditor. 
Rrsk,  Inst.  lib.  2.  tit.  12.  S5  as-n.l;  Bell,  Diet. 
(Shaw  Ed.)   914. 

It  may  be  raised  not  only  on  a  decree  of 
court,  hut  also  where  the  debt  is  for  a 
liquidated  sum.  The  execution  of  a  sum- 
mons and  notice  to  the  opposite  party  pre- 
vents any  transfer  of  the  estate.  Every 
creditor  who  obtains  a  decree  within  a  year 
and  a  day  Is  entitled  to  share  with  the  first 
creditor,  and,  after  ten  years'  possession 
under  his  adjudication,  the  title  of  the  cred- 
itor la  complete.  Paterson,  Comp.  1137, 
note.  Tbe  matter  Is  regulated  by  St.  Feb. 
26,  16R4,  p.  K,72.  C.  19.  See  Brsk.  Inst.  lib. 
2.  c.  12.  n  15.  16. 

ADJUDICATION    CONTRA    HAEREDITA- 

tern  jaeentem.  In  Scotch  law.  Adjudica- 
tion against  a  renouncing  heir.  Brought  by 
tbe  ancestor's  creditor  to  establish  his  debt 
against  the  realty  when  the  heir  apparent 
renounces    his   right   of   inheritance. 

ADJUDICATION      IN      IMPLEMENT.     In 

Scotch  law.  An  action  to  enforce  a  contract 
to  convey. 

ADJUNCTION  (Lat.  <i.l>„mirrr.  to  Join  to). 
In  civil  law.  The  attachment  or  union  per- 
manently of  a  thing  belonging  to  one  per 
son  to  that  belonging  to  another,  'This 
union  may  be  caused  by  Inclusion,  as  If  one 
man's  diamond  be  set  In  another's  ring;  by 
soldering,  as  if  one's  guard  be  sold«^^  on 


ADJUNCTS  C 

another's  sword;  by  sewing,  as  b'y  employ- 
iag  tbe  silk  ot  one  to  make  tbe  coat  of 
another;  by  construction,  as  by  building:  on 
another's  land;  by  writing,  as  when  one 
writes  on  another's  parchment;  or  by  paint- 
ing, as  when  one  paints  a  picture  on  anoth- 
er's canvas.  Inst.  2.  1.  31;  Dig.  41.  1.  9.  2. 
See  2  Bl.  Comm.  404:  1  Bouv,  Inst,  note  *99. 

ADJUNCTS.  Additional  Judges  some- 
times appointed  in  the  high  court  of  dele- 
gates.    See  Shelf.  Lun.  310. 


ADJUSTMENT,  In  Insurance.  The  de- 
termlDlDg  of  the  amount  of  a  loss  by  flre 
or  marine  disaster.  2  Mil.  Ins.  9§  1814, 
1815. 

ADJUVARI  QUIPPe  NOS,  NON  DECIPI, 
beneflcio  oportet.  We  ought  to  be  farored. 
not  Injured,  by  that  which  is  Intended  for 
our  benefit.  The  species  of  bailment  called 
■loan"  must  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  bor- 
rower, not  to  his  detriment.  Story,  Bsilm. 
S  275.     See  8  El.  &  Bl.  1051. 


ADMEASUREMENT  OF  DOWER.  A 
remedy  which  lay  for  the  heir,  on  reaching 
bis  majority,  to  rectify  an  assignment  of 
dower  made  during  his  minority,  by  which 
tbe  doweress  had  received  more  than  she 
was  legally  entitled  to.  2  Bl.  Comm.  136; 
Ollb.  Uses.  379. 

The  remedy  Is  still  subsisting,  though  of 
rare  occurrence.  See  1  Washb.  Real  Prop. 
22.^,   22G;    1   Pich.    {Mass.)    314;    2   Ind.   336. 

In  some  of  tbe  states,  the  special  pro- 
ceeding which  is  given  by  statute  to  enable 
the  widow  to  compel  an  assignment  of  dower 
is  termed  an  "admeaBurement  of  dower." 

ADMEASUREMENT  OF  PASTURE.  A 
remedy  which  lay  In  certain  cases  for  sur- 
charge of  common  of  pasture. 

It  lay  where  a  common  of  pasture  appur- 
tenant or  In  gross  was  certain  as  to  num- 
ber; or  where  one  had  common  appendant 
or  appurtenant,  the  quantity  ot  which  had 
never  been  ascertained.  The  sheriff  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  assistance  of  a  Jury  of 
twelve  men,  to  admeasure  and  apportion 
the  common  as  well  of  those  who  had  sur- 
charged as  those  who  had  not,  and.  when 
the  writ  was  fully  executed,  returned  It  to 
the  superior  court.    Termes  de  la  Ley. 

The  remedy  is  now  abolished  In  England 
(3  Sharswood.  Bl,  Comm.  239,  note);  and  in 
the  United  States  (3  Kent.  Comm.  419). 

ADMEZATORE8  (from  Ital.  mez::at,ira. 
middle).  In  old  Italian  law.  Persons  chosen 
b7  tbe  consent  of  contending  parties  to  de- 


ADMINI  STRATI  ON 


ADMINICLE. 

In  Scotch  Law,    Any  writing  or  deed 

Introduced  for  the  purpose  of  proof  of  the 
tenor  of  a  lost  deed  to  which  It  refers. 
Brsk.  Inst.  lib.  4,  ttt  1,  j  55;  Stair.  Inst.  lib. 
4,  ttt.  32,  i§  e,  7. 

English    Law.     Aid;    support.     St 


.  IV.  1 


ADMINICULAR  (from  adiiiiniciilum.  q.  v.) 
Auxiliary  to.  "Tbe  murder  would  be  ad- 
minicular to  the  robbery,"  i.  e..  committed 
to  accomplish  It.  Story,  J.,  3  Mason  (U.  S.) 
121. 

ADMINICULAR  EVIDENCE.  In  eccle- 
siastical law.  Evidence  brought  In  to  ex- 
plain and  complete  other  evidence.  2  Lee, 
Ecc.  595. 


ADMINICULATOR.  An  officer  In  the 
Romish  church,  who  administered  to  the 
wants  of  widows,  orphans,  and  afflicted  per- 
sons.    Spelman. 

ADMINICULUM  (I^t)  In  the  civil  and 
old  English  law.  Aid  or  support;  some- 
times rendered  adminicle  (q.  v.)  Juris  ad- 
miniculum,  tbe  support  of  the  law.  Dig. 
28.  7.  39.  9.  Cum  jurig  adminiculo  concur- 
rente.  with  the  support  ot  right  concurring. 
Bractou,  fol.  38b. 

Cumulative  or  corroborative  testimony. 

That  which  belongs  to  a  thing  as  acces- 
sory.    1  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  347,  note(d). 

Whatever  pertains  to  Judicial  proceed- 
ings, writs,  records,  etc.  Fleta.  lib.  2,  c.  3, 
S  4, 

ADMINISTRATION  (Lat  administrate. 
to  assist  in).     Management  or  control. 

Of  Government.    The  management  of 

the  executive  department  ot  the  govern- 
ment. Those  charged  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  executive  department  of  the 
government.  § 

Of  Estates,  ^be  management  of  the 

estate  of  an  intestate,  or  ot  a  testator  who 
executor.    S-BI.    Comm.   494.     The 


0  denote  the  man- 
an  executor,  and 
f  minors, 


term  Is  applied  brrp 
agement  of  an  esi 
also  the  managem 
lunatics,     insolvent^  -4 
where  trustees  havft  J 
thority   of  law   to  Uk 
late  In  place  of  the'lt^l  i 
The  species  of  a dmmist ration  are: 

Ad      Colligendum.      TbaA^^lcb      Is 

granted  for  collecting  and  presem^^goods 
about  to  perish  (bona  peritura).  Tbe  only 
power  over  these  goods  is  under  tbe  form 
prescribed  by  statute. 

Ancillary.    That  which  Is  subordinate 

to  tbe  principal  administration,  for  collect- 
ing the  assets  of  foreigners.  It  Is  taken  out 
in  tbe  country  where  the  assets  are  locally 


ADMINISTRATION  SUIT  (3 

sftutite.    Kent,  Comm.  43  et  Bed.;  1  Williams, 
Bx'ra,  Am.  Notes;  14  AI&.  829. 
— -Cum       Testamento      Ann«xo,     Tbat 

which  is  granted  where  no  executor  is 
aamed  iu  the  will,  or  where  the  one  oamed 
dies,  or  la  incompetent  or  unwilling  to  act. 
Such  an  administrator  must  follow  the 
statute  rules  of  distribution,  except  when 
otherwise  directed  by  the  will.  .Williams, 
Ex'rs;  2  Bradf.  Siir.  (N.  Y.)  22.  The  resid- 
uary legatee  is  appointed  such  adminis- 
trator, rather  than  the  next  of  kin.  1  Vent. 
217;  i  Leigh  {Va.)  152;  2  Add.  (Pa.)  352. 

De  Bonis  non.  That  wtilcb  Is  grant- 
ed when  the  lirst  administrator  dies  be- 
fore having  fully  administered.  The  per- 
son ED  appointed  baa  In  general  the  powers 
of  a  common  adminlatrator.  Bac.  Abr.  "Ex- 
ecutors" (Bl);  Rolle,  Abr.  907;  22  Miss. 
47;  27  Ala.  273;  9  Ind.  3iZ;  4  Sneed  (Tenn.) 
411;  31  MisB.  519;  29  Vt  170;  11  Md.  412. 

Da    Bonis    non    cum    Testamento    An- 

nexo.  That  which  Is  granted  when  an  ex- 
ecutor dies  leaving  a  part  of  the  estate 
unad ministered.  Comyn,  Dig.  "Administra- 
tors" (Bl). 

Durante  Absentia.  That  which  sub- 
sists during  the  absence  of  the  executor, 
and  until  be  has  proved  the  will  It  Is  gen- 
erally granted  when  the  dext  of  kin  Is  be- 
yond sea,  lest  the  goods  perish,  or  the  debts 
be  lost.  In  En!;land,  It  Is  not  determined 
by  the  executor'a  dying  abroad.  4  Hagg. 
Bcc.  360;   3  Bos.  &  P.  26. 

Durante    Minor!    Aetate.     That   which 

Is  granted  when  the  executor  Is  a  minor. 
It  continues  until  the  minor  attains  his  laW' 
ful  age  to  act,  which,  at  common  law.  Is 
seventeen  years.  Godolph.  Orph.  Irfg.  102; 
5  Coke,  29, 

Pendente  Lite.  That  which  Is  grant- 
ed pending  the  controversy  respecting  an 
alleged  will  or  the  right  of  appointment 
An  officer  of  the  court  Is  appointed  to  take 
care  of  the  estate  only  till  the  suit  termi- 
nates. 2  P.  Wms.  6S9:  2  Atk.  28S;  2  Caa. 
temp.  I.*e.  258;  1  Hagg.  Ecc.  313;  26  N.  H. 
633;  9  Tex.  13;  16  Qa.  13.  He  may  main- 
tain suits,  but  cannot  distribute  the  aaaets. 
1  Ves,  Sr.  32r,:  2  Ves.  &  B.  97;  1  Ball  ft  B. 
192;   7  Md.  282. 

Public.  Tbat  which  the  public  admin- 
istrator performs.  This  happens  In  many  of 
tbe  states  by  statute  In  those  cases  where 
persons  die  intestate,  not  leaving  any  who 
are  entitled  to  apply  for  letters  of  adminis- 
tration. 3  Bradf.  Sur.  (N.  T.)  lEl;  4  Bradl. 
Sur.   (N.  Y.)   252. 

Special.    That  which  Is  limited  either 

In  time  or  In  power.  Such  administration 
does  not  come  under  the  statutes  ot  31  E<dw. 
IIL  c.  11,  and  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5,  on  which 
the  modern  English  and  American  laws  are 
founded. 

Domestic.    That  had  at  the  residence 

of  the  decedent. 

Foreign.    An  administration  under  the 

sanction  and  Jurisdiction  of  a  different  state 
or  nation.  It  niay  be  domiciliary  or  an- 
cillary. 

ADMINISTRATION      SUtT.     In      English 


3)  ADMISSION 

practice.  A  suit  usually  by  a  creditor  tor 
the  administration  of  the  insolvent  estate 
of  a  decedent. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW.  That  brancb 
of  tbe  criminal  law  which  regulates  the 
manner  in  which  the  different  agencies  of 
the  governing  body  are  set  in  motion  to 
punish  crime,  as  opposed  to  the  penal  law, 
which  describes  offenses,  and  prescribes 
punishments. 

ADMINISTRATOR.  A  person'  author- 
ized to  manage  and  distribute  the  estate  of 
an  intestate,  or  of  a  testator  who  has  no  ex- 
ecutor.    See   "Administration." 

In  English  law,  administrators  are  tbe 
officers  of  the  ordinary  appointed  by  him  fn 
pursuance  of  the  statute,  and  their  title 
and  authority  are  derived  exclusively  from 
the  ecclesiastical  Judge,  by  grants  called 
"letters  of  administration."  Williams, 
Ex'rs,  331.  At  first  the  ordinary  was  ap- 
pointed administrator  under  the  statute  of 
Westminster  H.  Next.  St.  31  Edw.  III.  c. 
11,  required  the  ordinary  to  appoint  the 
next  of  kin  and  the  relations  by  blood  ot 
the  deceased.  Next,  under  21  Hen.  VIH.,  he 
could  appoint  the  widow,  or  next  of  kin.  or 
both,  at  his  discretion. 

ADMIRALTY. 

lo    England.    A   court    which    has   a 

very  extensive  Jurisdiction  ot  maritime 
causes,  civil  and  criminal. 

A  court  of  admiralty  exists  In  Ireland, 
but  tbe  Scotch  court  was  abolished  by  1 
Wm.  IV.  c.  69.    See  "Vice  Admiralty  Courts." 

In  American  Law.  A  tribunal  exer- 
cising Jurisdiction  over  all  maritime  con- 
tracts, torts.  Injuries,  or  offenses.  2  Para. 
Mar.  Law.  50S, 

The  court  of  original  admiralty  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  United  States  Is  the  United 
States  district  court.  From  this  court  caus- 
es may  be  removed.  In  certain  cases,  to  the 
circuit,  and  ultimately  to  the  supreme  court 

ADMISSION  (Lat.  a>I.  to;  mlttere.  to  send). 

In    Evidence.    Concession    or    Tolun- 

tary  acknowledgment  made  by  a  party  ot 
the  existence  or  truth  of  certain  facts. 

As  distinguished  from  a  contession,  the 
term  Is  applied  to  civil  transactions,  and 
to  matters  of  fact  In  criminal  cases  where 
there  Is  no  criminal   intent    See  "Confes- 

As  distinguished  from  consent,  an  admis- 
sion may  be  said  to  be  evidence  tumlsbed 
by  the  party's  own  act  of  his  consent  at  a 
previous  period. 

Direct  called  also  "express,"  admissions, 
are  those  which  are  made  In  direct  terms. 

Implied  admissions  are  those  which  re- 
sult from  some  act  or  failure  to  act  of  the 
party. 

Incidental  admissions  are  those  made  In 
some  other  connection,  or  Involved  in  the 
admission  of  some  other  fact.  See  1 
Green).  Ev.  §  194. 

In     Pleading.    Tbe     acknowledgment 

or  recognition  by  one  party  of  the  truth  of 
some  matter  alleged  by  the  opposite  party. 


ADVANTAGIUM  C 

number  of  specific  traneactlons.  as  pay- 
mentB  made  to  tbe  owner  of  goods  by  a 
factor  or  agent,  who  baa  or  1b  to  have'poa- 
seseion  of  the  goods  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing them,  payments  by  a  guardian  to  tbe 
ward  out  of  the  latter'e  funds,  etc. 


ADVENA  (Lat  venire).  In  Roman  law. 
One  of  foreign  birth,  nbo  bas  left  bis  own 
country  and  settled  elsewhere,  and  who  has 
not  acquired  citizenship  in  bis  new  locality; 
often  called  albanua.     Du  Cange. 

ADVENT.  The  period  commencing  on 
Sunday  falling  on  St  Andrew's  day  (30th 
of  November),  or  tbe  first  Sunaay  after,  and 
continuing  till  Christmas. 

It  took  its  name  from  tbe  fact  that  tt  Im- 
mediately preceded  the  day  set  apart  to 
commemorate  tbe  birth  or  coming  (advent) 
of  Christ.    Cowell;  Termea  de  la  Ley. 

Formerly,  during  this  period,  "all  conten- 
t]ODs  at  law  were  omitted."  But,  by  statute 
13  Edw.  1.  (Westminster  11.)  c.  48,  cerUIn 
actions  were  allowed. 

ADVENTITIOUS  (Lat.  odtentUiM).  That 
wblcb  comes  incidentally,  or  out  of  the  reg- 
ular course. 

Adventitia  ixma  are  goods  wbich  fall  to  a 
man  otherwise  than  by  Inheritance, 

Adcatlitia  dot  Is  a  dowry  or  portion  given 
by  some  friend  other  than  tbe  parent. 

ADVENTURA  (Lat.  an  adventure).  Flot- 
sam, Jetsam,  and  Ugan  are  styled  advettlurae 
marin,  adventures  of  the  sea.  Hale  de  Jur. 
Mar.  pt.  1,  c,  7. 

ADVENTURE.  Sending  goods  abroad  un- 
der charge  of  a  supercargo  or  other  agent, 
which  are  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  beat  ad- 
vantage tor  the  benefit  of  the  owners. 

Tbe  goods  themselves  so  sent. 

in  Marine  Insurance.    The  risk  or  peril 

insured  against.    See  14  Fed.  233. 

ADVERSE  ENJOYMENT,  The  posses- 
sion or  exercise  of  an  easement  or  privilege 
under  a  claim  of  right  agalcst  the  owner  of 
the  land  out  of  which  the  easement  Is  de- 
rived.    2  Wasbb.  Real  Prop.  42, 

ADVERSE  POSSESSION.  Tbe  enjoy- 
ment of  land,  or  such  estate  as  lies  In  grant. 
under  such  circumstances  as  Indicate  tbat 
such  enjojoneut  has  been  commenced  and 
continued  under  an  asBertlon  or  color  of 
right  on  the  part  of  the  possessor.  -  3  Bast, 
394:  1  Pick.  (Mass.)  466;  2  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.) 
S27;  3  Pa.  St.  132;  8  Conn.  440;  2  Alk,  (Vt.T 
364;  9  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  174;  18  Johns,  (N.  Y.) 
40.  355;  S  Pet.  (U.  S.)  402;  4  Bibb  (Ky.)  BBO. 

There  must  be  actual  possession.  45  III. 
388;  36  Minn.  525;  78  N.  C.354;  1  Grat  (Va.) 
211.  But  what  constitutes  such  possession 
varies  with  the  nature  and  situation  of  the 
premises.  11  Grat-  (Va.)  420;  8  Barb.  (N. 
Y.|  253.  Cultivation,  improvement,  or  in- 
cloBure  always  constitutes  occupation,  and. 
If  tbe  orcupant  holds  under  a  paper  title. 


a  use  tor  supply  of  fuel,  etc.,  or  a  use  aa 
subservient  to  land  actually  occupied,  will 
constitute  an  occupation.  Code  Civ.  Proc 
N.  Y.  U  370,  371. 

The  possession  must  be  open  and  no- 
torious (42  Mass.  95;  16  Wis.  594),  distinct 
and  exclusive  (150  IT.  S.  597;  6  Md.  201), 
hostile  (16  111.271;  13  Ohio  St.  42;  89  Wis. 
551),  and  continuous  in  the  occupant  or 
those  claiming  under  blm  for  the  period 
prescribed  by  statute  (47  U.  8.  5B0;  5  Md. 
256;   36  W.  Va.  445). 

ADVERSE  WITNESS.  A  witness  who 
manifests  a  bias  against  the  party  calling 
htm.  A  party  may  be  allowed  to  propound 
leading  queaUona  to  such  a  witness, 

ADVERSU8  (Lat.)    Against. 

ADVERTISEMENT  (Lat.  advertere.  to  turn 
to). 

Information  or  knowledge  communicated 
to  individuals  or  the  public  In  a  manner  de- 
signed to  attract  general  attention. 

A  notice  published  either  In  handbills  or 
In  a  newspaper.  A  posting  of  notice  on  a 
signboard  Is  an  advertisement  within  a 
statute  making  the  advertising  of  lottery 
tickets  penal,  5  Pick,  (Mass.)  42,  And  see 
8  Watts  ft  S.  (Pa.)  373;  16  Pa.  St.  68;  38 
111.   App.   400. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  QUEEN  ELIZA- 
beth.  Certain  articles  or  ordinances  drawn 
up  by  Archbtstaop  Parker  and  some  of  the 
bishops  In  1564.  at  the  request  of  Queen 
Eilzabeth,  the  object  of  which  was  to  en- 
force decency  and  uniformity  In  the  ritual 
of  the  church.  The  queen  subsequently  re- 
fused to  give  her  official  sanction  to  these 
advertisements,  and  left  them  to  be  en- 
forced by  tbe  bishops  under  their  general 
powers.  Phil,  Bcc,  Law,  910;  2  Prob.  Dlv. 
276;  Id.  354. 

ADVICE.  Information  given  by  letter  by 
one  merchant  or  banker  to  another  In  re- 
gard to  some  business  transaction  wblcb 
concerns  him. 

ADVICE  OF  COUNSEL,  The  opinion  of 
an  attorney  at  law  on  facta  atated  to  him. 
If  given  on  a  full  and  fair  statement  of  the 
facts,  it  relieves  tbe  client  of  any  Imputa- 
tion of  malice  lo  acting  In  It,  and  hence  is 
a  defense  In  all  actions  to  which  malice  is 
essential. 

ADVISARE,  or  ADVI8ARI  (Lat)  To  ad- 
vise; to  consider;  to  be  advised;  to  con- 
sult 

Occurring  often  In  the  phrase  ctirio  ad- 
rinnri  tail  (usually  abbreviated  cur.  adv. 
vult),  tbe  court  wishes  to  consider  of  the 


ADVISORY,  By  way  of  counsel.  The  ver- 
dict on  a  feigned  Issue  is  said  to  be  ad- 
visory because  tbe  chancellor  may.  In  his 
discretion,  disregard  It. 


^".ooglc 


ADVOCASSIE 


ADVOWSON 


ADVOCATA.  In  old  Bngllsh  law.  A 
patronees;  a  woman  who  bad  tbe  rlgbt  of 
preBentlQg  to  a  cburcb.  Liber  Rameslena, 
3  140,  cited  In  Spelman,  toc.  "AdTocatua." 

ADVOCATE.     An    assistant;     adviser; 
pleader  oF  causea. 

Derived  from  advocare,  to  Bummon  to 
one's  asBfstance.  Adtocalus  originally  sig- 
nified an  assistant  or  helper  of  any  kind, 
even  an  accomplice  In  the  commlaaloD  of  a 
crime.  Cicero,  pro  Caeclna,  c.  8;  Uvy,  lib. 
11.  66;  ill.  47;  Tertullian  de  Idolatr.  c.  23; 
Petron.  Satyric,  c.  25.  Secondarily,  It  waa 
applied  to  one  called  In  to  assist  a  party  In 
tbe  conduct  of  a  suit.  Inst.  1.  11;  Dig.  60. 
13.  Hence,  a  pleader,  which  1b  its  present 
BigniQcatlan. 

— — in  Civii  and  Ecdealaaticai  Law.  An 
officer  of  the  court,  learned  In  the  law,  who 
Is  engaged  by  a  suitor  to  maintain  or  de- 
fend bis  cause.  Advocates,  like  counsellors, 
bave  the  exclusive  privilege  ol  addressing 
the  court  either  orally  or  In  written  plead- 
ings; and,  la  general,  in  regard  to  duties, 
liabilities,  and  privileges,  tbe  eame  rules 
apply  mutatis  mutandit  to  advocates  as  to 
counsellora     See  "Counsellor." 

Lord  advocate  was  an  officer  In  Scotland 
appointed  by  the  crown/  during  pleasure, 
to  take  care  of  tbe  king's  Interest  before  the 
courts  of  seflsloQ,  Judiciary,  and  ezcbequer. 
All  actions  that  concern  the  king's  Interest, 
civil  or  criminal,  must  he  carried  on  with 
concourse  of  the  lord  advocate.  He  aleo 
discharges  the  duties  of  public  prosecutor, 
either  in  person  or  tiy  ope  ol  his  four  depu- 
tlefl,  who  are  called  advocatea  depute.  In- 
dictments for  crimes  must  be  In  his  name  as 
accuser.  He  supervises  the  proceedings  in 
important  criminal  cases,  and  has  the  right 
to  appear  In  all  sucb  cases.  He  la,  in  fact, 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  and  the  prin- 
cipal duties  are  connected  directly  with  the 
administration  of  tbe  government. 

Inferior  courts  have  a  procurator  fitcal, 
who  supplies  before  them  the  place  of  tbe 
lord  advocate  In  criminal  cases.  See  2 
Bankt.  Inst.  192. 

College  or  faculty  of  advocates  was  a 
corporate  body  In  Scotland,  consisting  of 
the  members  of  the  bar  In  Edinburgh.  A 
large  portion  of  Its  members  are  not  active 
practitioners,  however.     2  Bankt.  Inst.  4S6. 

Church  or  ecclesiastical  advocates  were 
pleaders  appointed  by  the  church  to  main- 
tain Its  rights. 

In  EccleslaBtlcal  Law.    A  patron  of  a 

living;  one  who  has  the  advowson,  odvoco- 
tio.  Tech.  Diet.;  Ayllffe.  Par.  63;  Dane, 
Ahr.  c.  31,  I  20:  Ersk.  Inst.  79.  9. 


ADVOCATI  (Lat)  In  Roman  law.  Pa- 
trons;  pleaders;  speakers. 

Anciently,  any  one  who  lent  bis  aid  to  a 
friend,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be  able  In 


any  way  to  Influence  a  Judge,  was  called 
advocatut. 

Cautidicua  denoted  a  speaker  or  pleader 
merely;  advocatni  resembled  more  nearly  K 
counsellor;  or,  still  more  exactly,  oauHdl- 
cKs  must  be  rendered  "barrister,"  and  ad- 
vocatut  "attorney,"  though  the  duties  of  an 
advocatvi  were  much  more  extended  than 
those  of  a  modern  attorney.  Du  Cange; 
Calv.  Lei. 

A  witness. 

ADVOCATI  ECCLESIAE.  Advocates  ot 
tbe  church. 

These  were  of  two  sorts;  those  retained 
as  pleaders  to  argue  the  cases  of  the  churcb 
and  attend  to  its  law  matters,  and  advo- 
cates, or  patrons  of  the  advowson.  Cowell; 
Spelman. 

ADVOCATI  FiaCl.  In  civil  law.  Those 
chosen  by  the  emperor  to  argue  bis  cause 
whenever  a  question  arose  allecting  bis 
revenues.  Calv.  Lex.;  3  Sharswood,  Bl. 
Comm.  27. 


ADVOCATfON.  In  Scotch  law.  The  re- 
moval of  a  cause  from  an  interior  to  a  su- 
perior court  by  virtue  of  a  writ  or  war- 
rant issuing  from  tbe  superior  court.  See 
"BUI  of  Advocation;"  "Letter  of  Advoca- 
tion." 

ADVOCATOR. 

in  Old  Practice.    One  who  called  on 

or  vouched  another  to  warrant  a  title;  a 
voucher.  Advocatua,  the  person  called  on, 
or  vouched;  a  vouchee.  Spelmaa;  Towns. 
PI.  45. 

In  Scotch  Practice.    An  appellant    1 

Brown,  67. 


ADVOCATU8  DIABOLf.  The  devil's  ad- 
vocate; a  person  designated  to  present  to 
tJie  college  of  cardinals  matter  In  opposi- 
tion to  a  canonization. 

ADV0CATU8  EST,  AD  QUEM  PERTI- 
nent  Jus  advocatlonia  allcujua  ecelealae,  ut 
ad  Bccleslam,  nomine  (iroprlo,  non  alleno, 
poBBit  praesentare.  A  patron  Is  he  to  whom 
appertains  the  right  of  presentation  to.  a 
church.  In  such  a  manner  that  he  may  pre- 
sent to  sucb  a  church  in  hla  own  name,  and 
not  In  the  name  of  another.    Co.  Utt.  119. 

ADVOWEE.  In  English  ecclesiastical  law. 
A  patron;  one  who  has  a  right  to  present 
to  a  beoeflce.     Cowell;  Brltt.  c.  96. 


ADVOWSON.  A  right  of  presenUtlon  to 
a  church  or  benefice. 

He  who  possesses  this  right  is  called  the 
"patron"  or  "advocate."  When  there  Is  no 
patron,  or  he  neglecta  to  ezercise  his  right 
within  six  months,  it  is  called  a  "lapse," 


ADVOWTRY 


AESTIMATIO  CAPITIS 


Knd  a  title  1b  giTen  to  the  ordinary  to  col- 
late to  a  cburcb.  When  a  preseDtatlon  Is 
made  by  one  who  has  no  right,  It  1b  called 
a  "uaurpatlon." 

AdTowBonB  are  of  different  kinds: 

AdvowMn  Appendant.  When  it  de- 
pends upon  a  wanor,  etc. 

Advowson  In  Groai.  When  it  be- 
longs to  a  person  and  not  to  a  manor. 

Advowson    Presentatlve.     Where    the 

patron  presents  to  the  biBhop. 

Advowaon  Donative.    Whero  the  king 

or  [latron  puts  tbe  clerk  into  possession 
vitbout  presentation. 

Advowaon       Coltative.    Where       tbe 

bishop  hlmseK  U  patron. 

Advowson  of  the  Moiety  of  the  Church. 

Where  there  are  two  several  patrons  and 
two  Incumbents  in  the  same  church. 

A  Moiety  of  Advowson.    Where  two 

must  Join  the  presentation  o(  one  Incum- 
bent. 

Advowson  of  Religious  Houses.    Ttiat 

which  Is  vested  In  tbe  person  who  founded 
such  a  hoase. 

See  2  Bl.  Comm.  21;  HIreh.  Advow.  "Ad- 
vowson;" Comyn,  Dig.  "Advomon,  Quare 
Impedlt;"  Bac.  Abr.  "Simony;"  Bursa,  Bcc 
Law. 

ADVOWTRY,  or  ADVOUTRV.  In  Bng- 
lisb  law.  Tbe  crime  committed  by  a  woman 
who,  liaving  committed  adultery,  continued 
to  live  with  the  adulterer.  Cowell;  Termes 
de  la  Ley. 

AEDE8  (Lat)  In  civli  law.  A  dweUing; 
a  boose;  a  temple. 

In  the  country  eyerythlng  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  passed  under  tbe  term 
aedet.    Du  Cange;  Calv.  Lez. 

AEDIFICARE  (Lat  from  aede».  a  bouse, 
and  facere.  to  build).  In  civil  and  old  Eng- 
lish law.  To  make  or  build  a  house;  to  erect 
a  building.  Dig.  45.  1.  75.  7.  Sometimes  ap- 
plied to  other  obJectB,  as  a  ship.    Dig.  49.  14. 

46.  2. 

AEDIFICARE  IN  TUO  PROPRIO  SOLO 
non  licet  quod  alter!  noceat.  It  Is  not 
lawful  to  build  upon  one's  own  land  what 
may  be  Injnrlous  to  another.  Coke,  3d  Inst. 
201;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Bd.) 
131. 

AEDIFICATUM  SOLO,  SOLO  CEDIT. 
That  which  is  built  upon  the  land  goes  with 
the  land.  Co.  Lltt  4a;  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Gd.)  349,  355;  Inst.  Z.  1.  29;  Dig. 

47.  3.  1. 

AEDIFICIA  SOLO  CEDUNT.  Buildings 
pass  by  a  grant  of  the  land.  Fleta,  lib.  3, 
c.  2,  S  12. 

AEDILE  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  An  of- 
Acer  who  attended  to  the  repairs  of  the 
temples  and  other  public  buildings;  the  re- 
pairs and  cleanliness  of  the  streets;  tbe. 
care  of  tbe  weights  and  measures;  tbe  pro 
Tiding  for  funerals  and  games;  and  regulat- 
ing the  prices  of  provisions.  Ainsworth; 
Smith;  Du  Cange. 


AEDILITIUM  EDICTUM  (Lat.)  In  Ro- 
man law.  That  provision  by  which  the  buy- 
er of  a  diseased  or  Imperfect  slave,  horse, 
or  other  animal  was  relieved  at  tbe  expense 
of  the  vendor  who  had  sold  him  as  sound, 
Knowing  him  to  be  imperfect.    Calv.  Lex. 

AEFESN.  In  old  English  law.  The  re- 
muneration to  tbe  proprietor  of  a  domain 
for  the  privilege  of  feeding  swine  under  the 
oaks  and  beeches  of  his  woods. 

AEGROTO  (Lat  ablative  of  aebroliu,  sick). 
Being  sick  or  indisposed.  A  term  used  En 
some  of  the  older  reports.  "Holt,  aei/roto." 
11  Mod.  179. 


AEQUIOR  EST  DISP08ITI0  LEGIS 
quam  hominis.  The  disposition  of  tbe  law 
ie  more  Impartial  than  that  of  man.  8  Coke, 
152;  Bractou,  fol.  3a. 

AEQUITA8.    Equity. 

AEQUITAS  AQIT  IN  PERSONAM.  Equi- 
ty acts  npon  the  person.  4  Bout.  Inst  note 
3733. 

AEQUITAS  SEQUITUR  LEGEM.  Equity 
follows  the  law.  1  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  S  64;  3 
Wooddeson,  Lect.  479,  4S2;  Branch.  Max. 
8;  2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  380;  Qllb.  18S; 
2  Eden,  316;  10  Mod.  3;  IB  How.  (U.  S.)  299. 

AEQUUM  ET  BONUM,  EST  LEX  LEG- 
um.  Wlkat  is  just  and  right  IB  the  law  of 
laws.    Hob.  224. 

AERARIUM  (Lat.  from  ae*.  money).  In 
the  Roman  law.  Tbe  treasury  (/Ucm). 
Calv.  Lex. 

AE8  (Lat)  In  the  Roman  law.  Honey 
(literally,  brass);  metallic  money  in  gen- 
eral. Including  gold.  Dig.  9.  2.  2.  pr;  M. 
9.  2.  27.  6;   Id.  60.  16.  IBS. 

AES  ALIENUM  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  A 
debt 

Literally  translated,  the  property  or  mon- 
ey of  another;  tbe  civil  law  considering 
borrowed  money  as  the  property  of  another, 
as  distinguished  from  aet  tuum,  one's  own. 

AE8NEC1A.  In  old  English  law.  Es- 
necy; the  right  or  privilege  of  the  eldest 
bom.  Spelman;  Glanv.  lib.  7,  c.  3;  FleU, 
lib.  2,  c.  66,  SB  5,  6.  The  privilege  allowed 
the  eldest  daughter  of  drawing  Brst  In  the 
parUtlon  of  lands  by  lot  Called,  also,  pan 
eneda.  enetia,  or  eneta.     Bractou,  (ol.  76. 

AESTIMATIO  CAPITIS  (Lat  the  value  of 
a  bead).  Tbe  price  to  be  paid  for  taking 
the  life  of  a  human  being. 

King  Athelstan  declared.  In  an  assembly 
held  at  Exeter,  that  mulcts  were  to  be  paid 
per  aesHmatio  capftis.  For  a  king's  head 
(or  lite),  30,000  tburlngae;  for  an  arch- 
blsbop'B  or  prince's,  16,000;  for  a  prlasfc 
or  thane's,  2.000.    Leg.  Hen.  I.    .  it)OQlC 


AESTIMATIO,  ETC. 


AESTIMATrO      PRAETERtTI      DELICTI 
ex  postremo   facto   nunquam   crescit.     The 

eatimatloD  of  a  crime  committed  never  Id 
creases  from  a  subsequent  fact.  Bac.  Max. 
reg.  8;  Dig.  50.  IT.  139;  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  17. 

AETAS,     In  the  Roman  law.     Age.     See 


AFFECTIO  TUA  NOMEN  IMPONIT 
operl  tuo..  Your  motive  gives  a  name  to  your 
act.    Bracton,  fola,  2b,  101b. 

AFFECTION.  The  making  over,  pawn- 
ing, or  mortgaging  a  thing  to  assure  the 
payment  ot  a  sum  ot  moner,  or  tbe  dis- 
charge of  some  other  duty  or  service.  Tech. 
Diet. 

AFFECTU8  (Lat)  Movement  of  tbe 
mind;   disposition;   Intention. 

One  of  tbe  causes  for  a  challenge  of  a 
Juror  Is  propter  affectum,  on  account  ot  a 
suspicion  of  bias  or  favor.  3  Bl.  Comm. 
363;  Co.  Lltt.  156. 

AFFECTU8  PUNITUR  LICET  NON  8E- 
qulter  effectua.  Tbe  intention  IB  punished, 
although  tbe  consequence  do  not  follow. 
9  Coke,  56. 

AFFEERIE.  Id  English  lav.  To  fix  In 
amount;  to  liquidate. 

To  affeer  an  amercement  Is  to  eatabllsb 
tbe  amount  which  one  amerced  In  a  court' 
leet  should  pay. 

To  afTeer  an  account  Is  to  confirm  It  on 
oath  in  tbe  exchequer. 

AFFEER0R8.  In  old  English  law. 
Those  appointed  by  a  court-leet  to  mulct 
those  punishable,  not  by  a  fixed  fine,  but 
by  an  arbitrary  sum.  called  "amercement" 
Termes  de  la  Ley. 

AFFIANCE  (Lat  alPdarc.  arf,  fldem,  dare, 
to  pledge  to). 

A  plighting  of  troth  between  man  and 
woman.    Litt  I  39. 

An  agreement  by  which  a  man  and  wo- 
man promise  each  other  that  they  will 
marry  together.    Poth.  du  Mar.  note  24. 

Marriage.  Co,  Lltt  34a.  See  Dig.  23.  I. 
1;   Code,  B.  1.  4. 


AFFIDARE. 

In  Canon  Law.    To  betroth;  to  plight 

one's  faltb  generally.  Bracton,  fol.  29a;  Co. 
Lltt.  34a. 

In  Feudal   Law.    To  swear  fealty,  as 

a  tenant  to  bis  lord.    Spelman. 

In  Old  Practice.    To  make  oath. 

AFFIDATIO.  In  canon  and  feudal  law. 
A  plighting  or  pledging  of  (alth;  a  giving 
or  swearing  of  fealty.    Spelman, 

AFFIDATIO  DOMINORUM.  An  oath 
taken  by  tbe  lords  in  parliament. 


AFFIDATU8.  One  who  is  not  a  vassal, 
but  who,  for  the  sake  of  protection,  has 
connected  himself  with  one  more  powerful. 
Spelman;   2  Sbarswood,  Bl.  Comm.  46. 

AFFIDAVIT  (Lat)  In  practice.  A  state- 
ment or  declaration  reduced  to  writing,  and 
sworn  or  affirmed  to  before  some  officer 
who  bas  authority  to  administer  an  oatb. 
go  III.  307:  59  Mo.  App.  IStJ;  1  Mlcb.  N.  P. 
189. 

It  differs  from  a  deposition  in  this,  that 
in  the  latter  the  opposite  party  has  an  op- 
portunity to  cross-examine  the  witness, 
whereas  an  affidavit  Is  always  taken  e-x 
m"-lr.    3  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  456;  4  Kan.  124. 

It  is  not  synonymous  with  "oath"  (76  Ky. 
417).  but  Includes  tbe  oath  (2  Chand. 
[Wis,]  29-32.  note). 

It  is  not  a  pleading.    7  Kan.  359. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF   DEFENSE. 

In    Practice.    A    statement    made    in. 

proper  form  that  the  defendant  has  a  good 
ground  of  defense  to  tbe  plaintiff's  action 
upon  the  merits.  The  statements  required 
In  such  an  affidavit  vary  considerably  In  the 
dllTerent  states  where  they  are  required. 
In  some,  it  must  state  a  ground  of  defense; 
In  others,  a  simple  statement  of  belief  thW 
It  exists  la  sufficient  Called,  also,  an  "afla- 
davit  of  merits." 

In  Pennsylvania  Practice.  A  state- 
ment ot  the  tacts  constituting  the  defense 
required  to  accompany  a  general  plea. 
Thus,  with  a  plea  ot  nil  dehU  must  be  filed 
an  affidavit  ot  defense  showing  tbe  facts 
by  reason  of  which  defendant  claims  not  to 
be  indebted. 

AFFIDAVITTOHOLDTOBAIL.  In  prac- 
tice. An  affidavit  which  Is  required  in 
many  cases  before  a  person  can  be  ar- 
rested in  a  civil  action. 


file.    Now  written 


AFFILIATION.  The  fixing  upon  one  the 
paternity  of  a  bastard. 

In  French  Law.  A  species  of  adop- 
tion which  exists  by  custom  In  some  parts 
of  France. 

The  person  affiliated  succeeded  equally 
with  other  heirs  to  the  property  acquired 
by  the  deceased  to  whom  be  had  been  af- 
filiated, but  not  to  that  which  be  Inherited. 

In    Ecclesiastical    Law.     A    condition 

which  prevented  the  superior  from  remov- 
ing the  person  affiliated  to  another  con- 
vent.    Guyot,  Rep.  Univ. 


AFFINES  (Lat.  finU).  In  civil  law. 
Connections  by  marriage,  whether  of  the 
persons  or  their  relatives.     Calv.  Lex. 

From  this  word  we  have  affinity,  denot- 
ing relationship  by  marriage.  1  Bl.  Comm. 
434. 


AFFINIS  MEI,  ETC.  (; 

The  singular,  afflnit,  is  used  In  a  variety 
of  related  signlflcatloDB,— a  boundary  (Du 
Cange);  a  partaker  or  ebarer,  afflnis  culpae 
(an  aider  or  one  who  has  knowledge  of  a 
crime)  (CalT.  Lex.) 

APPINIS  MEI  AFPINIS  NON  EST  MIHI 
affin)*.  A  connecUoD  (i.  e.,  by  marriage)  of 
m;  connection  1b  not  a  connection  of  mine. 
Sheir.  Mar.  &  Dlv.  17i, 

AFF1NITA8.    In  civil  Jaw.    Affinity. 

AFFINITA8  AFFINITATI8.  That  con- 
nection between  parties  arising  from  mar- 
riage which  l3  neither  consanguinity  nor 
attnity. 

This  term  intends  the  connection  between 
the  kinsmen  ol  the  two  persons  married, 
as,  for  example,  the  husband's  brother  and 
the  wife's  sister.    Krsk.  InsL  1.  6.  3. 

AFFINITY,  The  connection  existing,  in 
consequence  of  marriage,  between  each  of 
the  married  persons  and  the  kindred  of  the 
other.  The  relation  contracted  on  mar- 
riage between  a  husband  and  his  wife's  kin- 
dred, and  between  the  wife  and  her  hus- 
band's kindred,  as  distinguished  from  con- 
sanguinity or  relationship  by  blood.  1 
Denlo  (N.  Y.)  26. 

The  relations  Of  the  wife,  her  brothers, 
her  sisterB.  her  uncles,  are  allied  to  the 
husband  by  affinity;  and  his  brothers,  sis- 
ters, etc..  are  allied  in  the  same  way  to  the 
wife.  1  Denlo  (N.  Y.)  ise.  But  the  brother 
and  the  sister  o(  the  wife  are  not  allied  by 
the  ties  of  affinity.    2  Barb.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  331. 

AFFIRM  (Lat  afflrmare,  to  make  firm; 
to  establish). 

To  ratify  or  confirm  a  former  law  or  judg- 
ment. Cowell. 

ESapeclally  used  of  confirmations  of  the 
judgments  of  an  inferior  by  an  appellate 
tribunal 

To  ratify  or  confirm  a  voidable  act  of  the 
party. 

To  make  a  solemn  religious  asseveration 
In  the  nature  of  an  oath.    See  "Affirmation." 

AFFIRMANCE.  The  conBrmatlon  of  a 
voidable  act  by  the  party  acting,  who  is  to 
be  bound  thereby. 

The  term  Is  In  accuracy  to  be  distin- 
gnlahed  from  "ratiflcattoD,"  which  is  a  recog- 
nition of  tbe  validity  or  binding  force,  as 
against  the  party  ratifying,  of  some  act  per- 
formed by  another  person,  and  from  "con- 
firmation." which  would  seem  to  apply  more 
properly  to  cases  where  a  doubtful  author- 
ity has  been  exercised  by  another  in  behalf 
of  the  person  ratifying;  but  these  distinc- 
tions are  not  generally  observed  with  much 
care,     t  Pars.  Cont  243. 

Express  affirmance  takes  place  where  the 
party  declares  his  determination  of  fulfilling 
the  contract.    Dud.  (Oa.)  203. 

Implied  affirmance  arises  from  the  acts  of 
tbe  party  without  any  express  declaration. 
15  Haas.  220.  See  10  N.  H.  194;  II  Serg.  & 
R.  (Pa.)  305;  1  Pars.  Cost  243;  1  Shars- 
wood,  Bl.  Comm.  466.  note  10. 


In  Appellate  Practice.    The  approval 

by  an  appellate  court  of  the  judgment  or 
order  under  review. 

AFFIRMANCE-DAY-GENERAL.  In  the 
English  court  o(  exchequer.  A  day  ap- 
pointed by  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas, 
and  barons  ol  the  exchequer,  to  be  held  a 
few  days  after  the  beginning  of  every  term 
for  the  general  afOrmance  or  reversal  of 
judgments.     2  Tidd.  Prac.  1091. 

AFFIRMANT,  In  practice.  One  who 
makes  affirmation  instead  of  making  oath 
that  the  evidence  which  he  Is  about  to  give 
shall  be  the  truth,  as  it  he  had  been  sworn. 

AFFIRMANTI,  NON  NEQANTI,  INCUM- 
bit  probatlo.  The  proof  lies  upon  him  who 
affirms,  not  on  him  who  denies.  See  Phil. 
Ev.  493. 


AFFIRMATION.  In  practice.  A  solemn 
religious  asseveration  in  the  nature  of  an 
oath.    1  Oreenl.  Bv.  j  371. 


AFFJRMATJVE  PREGNANT.  In  plead- 
ing. An  affirmative  allegation  implying 
some  negative  In  favor  of  the  adverse  party. 
For  example,  if  to  an  action  of  assumpsit, 
which  is  barred  by  the  act  of  limitations  In 
six  years,  the  defendant  pleads  that  he  did 
not  undertake,  etc.,  within  ten  years,  a  rep- 
lication that  he  did  undertake,  etc..  within 
ten  years  would  be  an  affirmative  pregnant, 
since  It  would  Impliedly  admit  that  the  de- 
fendant had  not  promised  within  six  years. 
Such  a  plea  should  be  demurred  to.  Gould, 
PI.  c.  6,  SS  29,  37;  Staph.  PI.  381;  Lawes, 
Civ.  Pi.  113;  Bac.  Abr.  "Pleas"  (note  6.) 
See  "Negative  Pregnant." 

AFFIRMATIVE     STATUTE.      See    ''Stat- 


AFFIRMATIVE  WARRANTY.  In  Insur- 
ance law.  A  warranty  as  to  existing  facts, 
as  distinguished  from  promissory  warran- 
ties relating  to  future  conduct. 

AFFIXU8.    Affixed. 


AFPORCE.    To  Increase  or  atrengthen. 

AFFORCE  THE  ASSIZE.  To  compel 
unanimity  among  the  jurors  who  disagree. 

It  was  done  either  by  confining  them  with- 
out meat  and  drink,  or,  more  anciently,  by 
adding  other  jurors  to  the  panel  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  securing  the  concurrence  of 
twelve  in  a  verdict.  See  Bracton,  fols.  185b. 
Z92a;  Fleta,  bh.  4,  c.  9,  g  2. 

The  practice  is  now  discontinued. 


o  equmaie, . 


AGE  PRAYER 


AFFRANCHISE.    To  make  tree. 

AFFRAY.  In  criminal  law.  The  ftghUng 
ot  two  or  more  persons  In  some  public  place, 
to  the  terror  of  the  [>eople.  63  Ala.  640;  16 
Ark.  204;  67  Mo.  App.  602. 

It  diCers  from  a  riot  Is  not  belne  premed- 
itated; for  If  any  persons  meet  together 
upon  any  lawful  or  Innocent  occasion,  and 
happen  oo  a  auddea  to  engage  In  fighting, 
tbef  are  not  guilty  ot  a  riot,  but  an  atfra; 
only;  and  in  that  case  none  are  guilty  ex- 
cept those  actually  engaged  In  it.  Hawk. 
P.  C.  bk.  1,  c.  65.  S  3;  4  BI.  Comm.  146;  1 
Buss.  Crimes,  271. 

Fighting  in  a  private  place  Is  only  an  as- 
sault. 1  Cromp.,  M.  tc  H.  767;  1  Cox,  C.  C. 
177;  22  Ala.  16;  29  Ind.  208. 

AFFRECTAMENTUM(Pr.rr«(),  Attrelght- 
ment. 

The  word  fret  means  tons,  according  to 
Cowell. 

■    Affreiffhtamentvm,    waa    sometimes    used. 
Du  Cange. 

AFFREIGHTMENT.  The  contract  by 
which  a  vesBel,  or  the  use  of  It,  Is  let  out  to 
Iilre. 

AFFRI.  In  old  English  law.  Plow  cat- 
tle, bullocks  or  plow  horses.  Affri,  or  afri 
camcae.  beasts  of  the  plow.  Reg.  Orlg.  160a; 
St  Weatmlnater  II.  c.  18;  Spelman.  Affri 
eareetae,  beasts  of  the  cart.    Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  SG. 

AFORESAID.  Before  mentioned;  al- 
ready spoken  of  or  described.  Sea  20  Mo. 
411;  20  Ala.  36. 

AFORETHOUGHT.  In  criminal  taw. 
Premeditation;  prepense.  See  "Malice 
Aforethought." 

AFTERMATH.    The  second  crop  oC  grans. 
A  right  to  have  the  last  crop  of  grass  or 
pasturage.     1  Chit.  Prac.  181. 

AQAINST  THE  FORM  OF  THE  8TAT- 
ute.  Technical  words  which  must  be  used 
in  framing  an  Indictment  tor  a  breach  of 
the  statute  prohibiting  the  act  complained 
of. 

The  Latin  phrase  Is  contra  formam  ttat- 


AGAINST  THE  PEACE.    See  "Contra  Pa- 


AQAINST  THE  WILL.  Technical  words 
which  must  be  used  In  framing  an  Indict- 
ment tor  robbery  from  the  person.  1  ChIL 
Cr.  Law,  244, 

In  the  statute  of  13  Edw.  I.  (Westminster 
II.)  c.  34,  the  ollense  ot  rape  Is  described 
to  be  ravUhlng  a  woman  "where  she  did  not 
consent,"  and  not  ravlahtng  against  her  will. 
Per  TIndal,  C.  J.,  and  Parke,  B.,  In  the  ad- 
denda to  1  Den.  C.  C  1.    And  In  a  very  re- 


AGARD.    An  award. 

AGARDER  (Law  Fr.)  To  award,  ad- 
judge, or  determine;  to  sentence,  or  con- 
demn. 

AGE.  Years  ot  life;  that  period  of  Ut« 
at  which  the  law  allows  persons  to  do  acta 
or  dlschai^  functions  which,  for  want  of 
years,  they  were  prohibited  from  doing  or 
undertaking  before. 

— At-Common  Law,  Males,  before  four- 
teen, are  said  not  to  be  of  discretion;  at  that 
age  they  may  consent  to  marriage,  and 
choose  a  guardian.  Twenty-one  years  Is  full 
age  for  all  private  purposes,  and  they  may 
then  exercise  their  rights  as  citizens  by  vot- 
ing for  public  officers,  and  are  eligible  to  all 
offices,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  In  the 
constitution. 

Females,  at  twelve,  arrive  at  years  ot  dis- 
cretion, and  may  consent  to  marriage;  at 
fourteen,  they  may  choose  a  guardian;  and 
twenty-one.  as  In  males,  Is  full  age,  when 
they  may  exercise  all  the  rlghta  which  he- 
long  to  their  sex.  The  age  of  puberty  for 
botb  sexes  is  fourteen. 

In  French  Law.    A  person  must  have 

attained  the  age  ot  forty  to  be  a  member 
of  the  legislative  body;  twenty-five,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  a  tribunal  de  premiere  inatancv; 
twenty-seven  to-  be  its  president,  or  to  be 
Judge  or  clerk  of  a  oottr  royale;  thirty,  to 
be  Its  president  or  proCTireur-ffeneroI; 
twenty-flve,  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  peace; 
thirty,  to  be  Judge  of  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, and  thlrty-flve  to  be  Its  president; 
twenty-live,  to  be  a  notary  public;  twenty- 
one,  to  be  a  testamentary  witness;  thirty, 
to  be  a  Juror.  At  sixteen,  a  minor  may  de- 
vise one-half  of  his  property  as  If  he  were 
a  major,  A  male  cannot  contract  marriage 
till  after  the  eighteenth  year,  nor  a  female 
before  full  fifteen  years.  At  twenty -one, 
both  males  and  females  are  capable  to  per- 
form all  the  acts  of  cMI  life.  Toulller,  Dr. 
Civ.  llT.  1.  Introd.  note  188. 

In    Roman    Law.    Infancy    {tnfantia) 

extended  to  the  age  of  seven;  the  period  of 
childhood  (pueritta),  which  extended  from 
seven  to  fourteen,  was  divided  Into  two 
periods, — the  first,  extending  from  seven  to 
ten  and  a  half,  was  called  the  period  near- 
est childhood  (aetaa  infantiae  proximo) ; 
the  other  from  ten  and  a  half  to  fourteen, 
the  period  nearest  puberty  (aetas  pubertati 
proxiTTM) ;  puberty  (pubertas)  extended 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen;  full  puberty  ex- 
tended from  eighteen  to  twenty-flve;  at 
twenty- Ave,  the  person  was  of  legal  age 
(aetas  legilima),  sometimes  expressed  as  full 
age  (aetae  perfecta).  See  Tayl.  Civ.  Law, 
264;  Lee.  Elem.  Civ.  22, 

AGE  PRAVER.  A  statement  made  In  a 
real  action,  to  which  an  infant  Is  a  party, 
of  the  fact  of  Infancy,  and  a  request  that 


AGGRAVATION 


Uie  proceedlngB  may  be  stayed  until  the  In- 
fant becomes  of  age. 

It  iB  now  abollBhed,  St,  11  Geo.  IV.; 
1  Wm.  IV.  c.  37.  i  10;  1  Lilly,  Reg.  54;  S 
BL  Co  mm.  300. 

AQENCY.  A  relation  between  two  or 
more  persons,  by  which  one  party,  usually 
called  the  "agent"  or  "attorney,"  is  author 
ised  to  do  certain  acts  for.  or  In  relation  to 
the  rights  or  property  ot.  the  other,  who  is 
denominated  the  "prlnctpol,"  "constitnent," 
or  "employer."  Prof.  Joel  Parker.  MSS. 
Lect.  ISEl.      See  "Agent" 

AGENCY,  DEED  OF.  A  revocable  and 
▼oluntsry  trust  for  payment  o(  debts.  Whar- 


AQENHINL,  AQENHINA,  or  AWNHINE. 
In  Saxon  law.  A  domestic  or  inmate.  One 
who  stayed  three  nights  at  an  Inn  was 
counted  an  ogenMne.  Laws  Bdw.  Conf.  c 
17. 

AGEN8  <Lat.  ag&re,  to  do;  to  conduct). 
A  conductor  or  manager  ol  aSalrs.  Dlstln- 
guisbed  from  factor,  a  workman. 

A  plaintiff.    Fleta,  lib.  4,  c  IG.  S  8. 

AGENT  (Lat.  apetit,  from  agere,  to  do). 
One  who  undertakes  to  transact  some  busi- 
ness, or  to  manage  some  attair,  for  anoth- 
er, by  the  authority  and  on  account  of  the 
tatter,  and  to  render  an  account  of  It  1 
LlTermore,  Ag.  67;  2  Bour.  Inst.  3. 

The  term  Is  one  of  a  verywlde  application, 
and  Includes  a  great  many  claBaee  of  per- 
sons to  which  distinctive  appellations  are 
given;  as,  factors,  brokers,  attorneys,  cash- 
iers of  banks,  auctioneers,  clerks,  supercar- 
goes, consignees,  ships'  husbands,  masters 
ot  ships,  and  the  like.  The  terms  '"agent" 
and  "attorney"  are  often  used  synonymous- 
ly. Thus,  a  letter  or  power  of  attorney  Is 
constantly  spoken  of  as  the  formal  Instru- 
ment by  which  an  agency  Is  created.  Pa- 
ley,  Ag.  (Dunl.  Ed.)  1,  note. 

Agents  are  "general"  or  "special;"  a  gen- 
eral agent  being  one  authorized  to  repre- 
sent his  principal  in  all  matters.  In  which 
case  he  Is  sometimes  called  a  "universal 
agent"  (q.  v.),  or  in  all  matters  of  a  par- 
ticular class;  a  special  agent  one  author- 
ised to  act  only  on  one  occasion,  or  in  one 
transactloQ. 

The  distinction  between  an  "agent"  and  a 
"servant"  Is  that  the  former  acts  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  his  principal,  i.  e.,  represents  him 
in  some  transaction  with  third  persons, 
while  the  latter  merely  performs  the  mas- 
ter's work, 

In  International  Law.    The  agents  of 

a  state  in  international  affairs  are  (a)  the 
persons  to  whom  are  delegated  the  man- 
agement of  the  foreign  allairs  of  the  state 
by  the  constitution,  and  (b)  all  persons  di- 
rectly subordinate  to  them,  the  latter  being 
generally  designated  as  "diplomatic  agents." 
Glenn,  Int.  Law,  105. 


In    En{|lish    Parliamentary    Practice. 

Persons  acting  as  solicitors  in  appealed 
cases  In  the  privy  council  and  bouse  of 
lords  are  known  as  "agents,"  or  "law 
agents."     Macph.   Privy  Council,   66. 

AGENT  AND  PATIENT.  A  phrase  Indi- 
cating the  state  of  a  person  who  Is  required 
to  do  a  thing,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the 
person  to  whom  It  Is  done;  as,  when  a  man 
is  Indebted  to  another,  and  he  appoints  him 
bis  executor,  the  latter  Is  required  to  pay 
tbe  debt  In  his  capacity  of  executor,  and 
entitled  to  receive  It  In  his  own  right;  he  is 
then  offent  and  patient.    Termes  de  la  Ley. 

AQENTES  ET  C0N8ENTIENTES  PARI 
poena  plectentur.  Acting  and  consenting 
parties  are  liable  to  the  same  punishment 
5  Coke,  80. 

AGER  (Lat.)  In  civil  law,  A  field;  land 
generally. 

A  portion  of  land  enclosed  by  definite 
boundaries. 

Used  like  the  word  acre  in  the  old  BngUsli 
law.  denoting  a  measure  of  undetermined 
and  variable  value.  Spelman;  Du  Cange;  3 
Kent  Comm.  441, 


AGGRAVATED  ASSAULT.  An  assault  at- 
tended by  circumstances  of  aggravation,  as 
the  use  of  a  weapon,  or  disparity  of  age  or 
sex  between  the  assailant  and  person  as- 
saulted. 

AGGRAVATION  (Lat  ad.  to,  and  gravU, 
heavy;  aggravare.  to  make  heavy).  That 
which  Increases  the  enormity  of  a  crime  or 
the  Injury  ot  a  wrong. 

In  Criminal    Law.    One  of  the  rules 

respecting  variances  Is  that  cumulative  al- 
legations, or  such  as  merely  operate  in  ag- 
gravation, are  immaterial,  provided  that 
sufficient  is  proved  to  establish  some  right. 
offense,  or  Justification  Included  in  the 
claim,  charge,  or  defense  specified  on  the 
record.  This  rule  runs  through  the  whole 
criminal  law,  that  It  Is  Invariably  enough 
to  prove  BO  much  of  the  Indictment  as 
shows  that  the  defendant  has  committed  a 
substantive  crime  therein  specified.  Per 
Iiord  Ellenborougb.  2  Campb,  583;  4  Bam.  & 
C.  329;  21  Pick.  (Mass.)  525;  4  Gray  (Mass.) 
18;  7  Gray  (Mass.)  49.  331;  1  Tayl.  Bv.  %  21S. 
Thus,  on  an  Indictment  for  murder,  the 
prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  manslaughter, 
for  the  averment  of  malice  aforethought  Is 
merely  matter  of  aggravation.    Co.  LItt.  282a, 

In     Pleading.     The     Introduction     of 

matter  Into  the  declaration  which  tends  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  damageB,  but  does 
not  affect  the  right  of  action  Itself,  Steph, 
PI.  257;  12  Mod.  597.  See  3  Am.  Jur.  287- 
313. 

An  example  of  this  Is  found  In  tbe  case 
where  a  plaintiff  declares  in  trespass  tor 
entering  his  house,  and  breaking  his  close, 
and  tossing  his  goods  about  The  entry  of 
the  house  is  the  principal  ground  and  foun-^ 


AGGREGATE 


AGKEAMENTUM 


datlon  ot  tha  action,  and  the  rest  Is  only 
stated  by  way  of  agsravatioa  (3  Wlls.  294). 
and  this  matter  need  not  be  proved  by  the 
plaintiff,  or  answered  by  the  defendant. 

AGGREGATE.  A  collection  of  particu- 
lar persons  or  Items,  formed  Into  one  body. 
See  "Corporation." 


AGGRESSOR.  He  who  begins  a  quarrel 
or  dispute,  either  by  threatening  or  striking 
another.  No  man  may  strike  another  be- 
cause he  haa  been  threatened,  or  In  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  any  words. 

AGGRIEVED,    Injuriously  affected. 

AGILD.  In  Saxon  law.  Free  from  pen- 
alty (Mne  mulcta  vel  compenaatione) .  not 
subject  to  the  payment  of  gild,  or  weregild; 
that  Is,  the  customary  line  or  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  an  oOenee.  Spelman;  Cow- 
ell. 


jurii.  and  the  males  may  become  the  found- 
ers ot  new  families,  still  they  all  continue 
to  be  agnatei;  and  the  agnatio  spreads  and 
Is  perpetuated  not  only  In  the  direct,  but 
also  Id  the  collateral,  line.  Marriage,  adop- 
tion, and  adrogation  also  create  the  rela- 
tionship ol  the  agnalio.  In  the  Sentences  of 
Paulus,  the  order  of  inheritance  Is  stated  as 
follows:  Inteatatorum  hereditm.  lege  Duo- 
dedm  Tabalarum  primum  su(«  heredibut.  Ae 
inde  adgnalig  et  aliguando  gvogue  gentibu» 
deferebatur. 

They  are  dlatingulsbed  from  the  cognati, 
those  related  througb  females.  See  "Cog- 
nati." 

through 


AGNATIC  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  A  rela- 
tionship through  males;  the  male  children. 

Especially  spoken  ot  the  children  of  a  free 
father  and  slave  mother.  The  rule  In  such 
cases  was  agnalio  sequitur  venlrem.  Du 
Cange. 


a  the  father's 


AGILLARIU8  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English 
law.  A  bayward,  herdward,  or  keeper  of 
the  herd  of  cattle  In  a  common  field.  Cow- 
ell. 

AGIO.  A  term  used  In  commercial  trans- 
actions to  denote  tbe  difference  ot  price  be- 
tween the  value  of  bank  notes  or  other  nomi- 
nal money  and  the  coin  of  tbe  country.  G 
Mees.  &  W.  536. 


AGISTER.    See  "Agistment" 

AGISTMENT.  Tbe  taking  of  another  per- 
son's cattle  Into  one's  own  ground  to  be  fed. 
for  a  consideration  to  be  paid  by  tbe  owner. 
The  person  so  taking  cattle  to  pasture  Is 
called  an  "agister."  Schouler,  Ballm.  !  96; 
Story.  Ballm.  i  443;  6S  Cal.  290. 

In   Old   English   Law.     The  taking  ot 

the  cattle  of  strangers  to  pasture  on  t"" " 
king's  land,  and  collecting  fees  therefor 
tbe  use  of  tbe  king.    Spelman. 


AGNATI.  In  Civil  law.  The  members  of 
a  Roman  family  who  traced  their  origin 
and  name  to  a  common  deceased  ancestor 
through  the  male  line,  under  whose  paternal 
power  they  would  be  If  he  were  living. 

They  were  called  adgnati.—adcnati.  from 
tbe  words  ad  eum  nati.  Ulplanus  says:  "Ad- 
gnati  autem  sunt  cognalt  virilis  aexui  ah 
eodem  orti:  nam  post  auos  et  consanpaineos 
itatim  mihi  proximus  est  conaanguinei  mei 
ftliut,  et  ego  ei :  patrii  guoque  frater  gui  pat- 
ruus  appellatvr;  deincepg  ceteri.  ti  gui  sunt, 
Alnc  orii  In  inftallum."  Dig.  38.  16;  De  SuU 
2.  i  1.  Thus,  although  the  grandfather  and 
father   be   dead,    tbe   children   become   «Hi 


AGNOMEN  (Lat.)  A  name  or  title  which 
man  gets  by  some  action  or  peculiarity: 
the  last  ot  the  four  names  sometimes  given  a 
Roman.  Thus,  Sclplo  Afrlcanus  (the  Af- 
rican), from  his  African  victories.  Alns- 
worth ;  Calv.  Lex.    See  "Nomen." 

AGRARIAN  LAWS.  In  Roman  law.  Those 
laws  by  which  tbe  commonwealth  disposed 
of  its  public  land,  or  regulated  the  posses- 
sion thereof  by  individuals,  were  termed 
"Agrarian  Laws." 

The  greater  part  of  the  public  lands  ac- 
quired by  conquest  were  laid  open  to  the 
possession  of  any  citizen,  but  the  state  re- 
served the  title  and  the  right  to  resume 
possession.  Tbe  object  of  many  ot  the  agra- 
rian laws  was  to  limit  the  area  of  public 
land  ot  which  any  one  person  might  take 
possession.  The  law  of  Casslus,  B.  C.  486, 
is  the  most  noted  of  these  laws. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  It 
has  been  Assumed  that  these  laws  were 
framed  to  reach  private  property,  as  well 
as  to  restrict  possession  ot  the  public  do- 
main, and  hence  the  term  "agrarian"  Is. 
In  legal  and  political  literature,  to  a  great 
degree  fixed  with  the  meaning  of  a  confis- 
catory law,  intended  to  reduce  large  es- 
tates, and  Increase  the  number  of  landhold- 
ers. Harrington.  In  his  "Oceana."  and  the 
philosophers  of  the  French  Hevolution.  have 
advocated  agrarian  laws  In  this  sense.  The 
researches  of  Heyne  (Op.  4.  351),  Niehbuhr 
(Hist.  vol.  2,  trans.),  and  Savigny  (Das 
Recht  des  Besltzes),  have  redeemed  the  Ro- 
man word  from  tbe  burden  of  this  meaning. 


AGREAMENTUM.    Agreement 
Spelman    says  that   It  Is   equivalent    In 
meaning  to  aggregaHo  mentium,  though  not 
derived  therefrom.  /    ■    ,    ,  ,  1  ^ 


AGREEMENT  (4 

AGREEMENT  (from  LaL  aggretio  men- 
tium).  A  coming  together  of  parties  In  opin- 
ion or  determlnatioa;  the  union  ol  two  or 
more  minds  in  a  thing  done  or  to  he  done;  a 
mutual  assent  to  do  a.  thing.  Comyn,  Dig. 
"Agreement"  (A  1) ;  Piowd.  5&.  6a. 

Tbe  consent  of  two  or  more  persons  con- 
cnrrlng.  the  one  in  parting  with,  the  other 
to  re<^ivlng,  some  property,  right,  or  ben- 
efit.    Bac.  Abr. 

A  mntnal  contract  tn  consideration  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties.  6  East.  10;  4 
Olll  A  J.  (Md.)  1;    12  How.  (U.  S.)  126. 

Agreement  Is  seldom  applied  to  special- 
ties; contract  Is  generally  confined  to  sim- 
ple contracts;  and  promise  refers  to  the 
engagement  of  a  party  without  reference  to 
tbe  reasons  or  considerations  for  it.  or  the 
duties  of  other  parties.    Pars.  Cont.  6. 

An  agreement  ceases  to  be  such  by  being 
put  in  writing  under  seal,  but  not  when 
put  in  writing  for  a  memorandum.  Dane, 
Abr.  c.  11. 

A  promise  or  undertaking.  This  is  a  loose 
and  inaccurate  use  of  the  word.  3  Conn. 
335. 

Tbe  writing  or  Instrument  which  Is  evi- 
dence of  an  agreement.  This  la  a  loose  and 
evidently  inaccurate  use  of  the  term.  The 
agreement  may  be  valid,  and  yet  the  writ- 
ten evidence  thereof  insufficient. 

Agreements  are: 

(1)  Conditional,  being  those  which  are  to 
have  full  effect  only  in  case  of  the  happen- 
ing of  certain  events,  or  tbe  existence  of  a 
given  state  of  things. 

(2)  Absolute,  being  dependent  on  no  con- 
tingency. 

They  are  also: 

(3)  Executed,  being  those  where  nothing 
further  remains  to  be  done  by  the  parties,  or 

(4)  Executory,  being  such  as  rest  on  ar- 
ticles, memorandums,  parol  promises  or  un- 
dertakings, and  the  like,  to  be  performed  in 
tbe  future,  or  which  are  entered  into  pre- 
paratory to  more  solemn  and  formal  aliena- 
tions of  property.  Powell.  Cont  An  ex- 
ecuted agreement  always  conveys  a  chose  In 
possession,  while  an  executory  one  conveys 
a  cbose  in  action  only. 

They  are  also: 

(6)  Express,  being  those  in  which  the 
terms  are  openly  uttered  and  avowed  by 
tbe  parties  at  the  time  of  making,  or 

<6)  Implied,  being  those  which  the  law 
supposes  the  parties  to  have  made,  although 
the  terms  were  not  openly  expressed. 

AGREEMENT  FOR  INSURANCE.  An 
agreement  often  made  In  sbort  terms  pre- 
liminary to  the  filling  out  and  delivery  ot  a 
policy  with  the  speclflc  stipulations. 

Such  an  agreement,  specifying  the  rate 
at  premium,  the  subject  and  risk,  and 
amount  to  be  insured,  in  general  terms,  and 
being  assented  to  by  the  parties.  Is  bind- 
ing. 1  Pbil.  Ins.  c.  1.  S  3;  2  Curt.  C.  C.  IV. 
S.)  277;  19  N.  Y.  305. 

AGREER,  or  AQQREER  (Law  Fr.) 

In  Old  Practice,    To  agree. 

In    French    Marine    Law.      To   rig   or 

equip  a  vessel.    Ord.  Mar.  liv.  1,  tit,  2.  art  1. 


1}  AIDING  AND  ABETTING 

AQREZ  (Fr.)  In  French  marine  law. 
The  rigging  or  tackle  of  a  vessel.  Ord. 
Mar.  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  art.  1;  Id.  tit  11.  art.  2; 
Id.  liv.  3,  tit  1,  art  11. 


AQRI.    Arable  lands  in 

AORI  LIMITATI.  In  Roman  law.  Lands 
belonging  to  the  state  by  right  ot  conquest, 
and  granted  or  sold  In  plots.  Sandars,  Just 
Inst  (Sth  Ed.)  98. 

AHTEIO. 

In    Old    European    Law.     A   kind    of 

oath  among  the  Bavarians.     Spelman. 

In  Saxon   Law.     Cfae  bound  by  oath. 

(7.  v.):    "oath-tied."    From  ath,  oath,  and 

tied.     Spelman. 

AID  AND  COMFORT.  Help:  support; 
assistance;  counsel;  encouragement 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
(article  3,  9  3)  declares  that  adhering  to 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort,  shall  be  treason. 
These  words,  as  tbey  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  constitution,  have  not  received 
a  full  Judicial  construction.  They  import 
however,  help,  support,  assistance,  counte- 
nance, encouragement  The  word  "aid," 
which  occurs  In  St  Westminster  I.  c.  14, 
is  explained  by  Lord  Coke  (2  Inst.  1S2) 
as  comprehending  all  persons  counseling. 
abetting,  plotting,  assenting,  consenting,  and 
encouraging  to  do  tbe  act  (and  he  adds, 
what  Is  not  applicable  to  the  crime  ot  trea- 
son), who  are  not  present  when  the  act  is 
done.  See.  also,  1  Burn,  Just.  5,  6;  4  Bl. 
Comm.  37.  38. 

AID  BONDS.  Public  (usually  municipal 
or  county)  bonds  Issued  In  aid  of  a  private 
enterprise  operating  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  generally. 

AID  OF  THE  KING.  Intervention  prayed 
by  the  king's  tenant  when  another  ques- 
tioned his  tenure,  or  demanded  rent  of  bim. 

AID  PRAYER.  In  English  law.  A  peti- 
tion to  the  court  calling  in  help  from  an- 
other person  who  has  an  Interest  in  tbe 
matter  lu  dispute.  For  example,  a  tenant 
for  lite,  by  the  curtesy,  or  for  years,  being 
Impleaded,  may  pray  aid  ot  him  In  rever- 
sion; that  Is,  desire  the  court  that  he  may 
be  called  by  writ,  to  allege  what  he  thinks 
proper  for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  of 
the  person  calling  him,  and  of  his  own. 
PlUh.  Nat  Brev.  EO;  Cowell. 

AIDER  BY  VERDICT.  In  pleading.  The 
presumption  which  arises  after  verdict 
whether  In  a  dvll  or  criminal  case,  that 

those  facts,  without  proof  of  which  the  ver- 
dict could  not  have  been  found,  were 
proved,  though  they  are  not  distinctly  al- 
leged in  the  record;  provided  it  contains 
terms  sufficiently  general  to  comprehend 
them  in  reasonable  Intendment, 

AIDING  AND  ABETTING.  In  criminal 
law.  The  offense  committed  by  those  per- 
sons  who,   although   not  the  direct  perpe- 
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tratore  o(  a  crime,  are  yet  preBent  at  Its 
commission,  doing  some  act  to  render  aid 

to  the  actual  perpetrator  tbereof.    4  Shars- 
wood,  Bl.  Coram.  34;  Rusa.  &  R.  363,  421 

9  Ired.  (N.  C.)  440;    1  Woodb.  &  M.  221 

10  Pick.  (Mass.)  477;  12  Whart.  (Pa.)  460 
26   MisB.  299. 

A  principal  la  the  second  degree  Is  he 
who  Is  present  aiding  and  abetting  the  fact 
to  be  done.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  615.  See  "Prin- 
cipal," 

AIDS.  In  EDslish  law.  A  species  of  tax 
payable  by  the  tenant  of  lands  to  his  su- 
perior lord  on  the .  happening  of  certain 
events. 

They  were  originally  mere  'benevoleDces 
granted  to  the  lord  In  certain  times  o(  dan- 
ger and  diHtresB,  but  soon  came  to  be 
claimed  as  a  right.  They  were  originally 
given  In  three  cases  only,  and  were  ot  un- 
certain amount  Por  a  period  they  were 
demanded  In  additional  cases,  but  this 
abuse  was  corrected  by  Slagna  Gharta  (of 
John)  and  St  25  Edw.  I.  (conflrmatio  charta- 
rum),  and  they  were  made  payable  only, — 
to  ransom  the  lord's  person,  when  talcen 
prisoner;  to  make  the  lord's  eldest  son  a 
knight;  to  marry  the  lord's  eldest  daughter, 
by  giving  her  a  suitable  portion.  The  first 
of  these  remained  uncertain;  the  other  two 
were  fixed  by  act  of  parliament  (25  Edw. 
III.  c.  11)  at  twenty  shillings  each,  being 
the  supposed  twentieth  part  ot  a  knight's 
fee.  2  Bl.  Comm.  S4.  Tber  were  abolished 
by  12  Car.  II  c.  24.  2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm. 
77,  note. 


AIRE.  In  old  Scotch  law.  The  court  of  the 
Justices  Itinerant  corresponding  to  the  Bng- 
llah  ej/f^-    Skene  de  Verb.  Sign.  voc.  "Iter." 

Heir.  "HlB  afr{«  and  aMifmaig."  Pltc.Crlm. 
Tr.  pt  2,  p.  342. 


AISNE,  or  EIGNE.  In  old  EngUsh  law. 
Eldest  or  first  bom.  Mtne  Is  the  opposite 
ot  puisne.     Spelman,  "Aesnecla." 


AJUTAGE,  or  ADJUTAGE.  A  conical 
tube  used  In  drawing  water  through  an 
aperture,  by  the  use  of  which  the  quantity 
ot  water  drawn  Is  much  Increased. 

When  a  privilege  to  draw  water  from  a 
canal,  through  the  torebay  or  tunnel,  by 
means  of  an  aperture,  has  been  granted,  It 
Is  not  lawful  to  add  an  ajutage,  unless  such 
was  the  Intention  of  the  parties.  2  Whart. 
(Pa.)  477. 


A L  (Law  Ft.)    At;  to.    At  huk  d'esglUe,  %t 


ALANERARIU8.  A  manager  and  keeper 
of  dogs  for  the  sport  ol  hawking;  from 
alanwa.  a  dog  known  to  the  ancients.  A 
falconer.    Blount. 

ALBA  FIRMA.  White  renU;  rents  re- 
served payable  fn  sliver,  or  white  money. 
They  were  so  called  to  distinguish  them 
from  redilut  nigri,  which  were  rents  reserved 
payable  In  work,  grain,  and  the  tike.  S  Inst 
19. 

ALBANAGIUM.  In  old  French  law.  The 
state  of  alienage:  of  being  a  foreigner  or 

ALBANU8.    See  "Advena." 

ALBINATU8  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  French 
law.  The  state  or  condition  of  an  alien  or 
foreigner. 

ALBINATU8  JUS.  'in  old  French  law. 
The  right  ot  albanage.  A  right  formerly  ex- 
isting In  France,  entitling  the  king,  on  the- 
death  ot  an  alien,  to  all  his  property,  unless, 
he  had  a  peculiar  eiemption.  Spelman;  Bl. 
Comm.  372;  2  Kent  Comm.  69. 

ALBUM  BREVE.  A  blank  writ;  a  writ 
with  a  blank  or  omission  In  It,  as,  where 
It  la  returned  with  the  sheriff's  surname 
omitted.    Hob.  113b;    Telv.  110. 

ALBUS  LIBER.  An  ancient  book  con- 
taining a  compilation  of  the  law  and  cus- 
toms of  the  city  ot  London.    Wharton. 

ALCABALA  (Spanish).  A  duty  ot  a  cer- 
tain per  cent,  paid  to  the  treasury  on  the- 
sale  or  exchange  of  property.  Schmidt,  Civ. 
Law,  81,  note  1. 

ALCALDE.  In  Spanish  law.  A  Judicial  of- 
ficer In  Spain,  and  In  those  countries  which 
have  received  the  body  of  their  laws  from 
those  of  Spain.  His  powers  and  duties  are 
similar  to  those  of  a  Justice  of  the  peace. 

ALDERMAN  .(equivalent  to  "senator"  or 
"senior"). 

In  English  Law.    An  associate  to  the 

chief  civil  magistrate  ot  a  corporate  town  or 
city. 

The  word  was  formerly  of  very  extended 
signification.  Spelman  enumerates  eleven 
classes  ot  aldermen.  Their  duties  among 
the  Saxons  embraced  both  magisterial  and 
executive  power,  but  would  seem  to  have 
been  rather  an  appellation  ot  honor,  original- 
ly, than  a  distinguishing  mark  of  office. 

AMermanttvs  civitatie  burgi  seu  castelJae 
(alderman  of  a  city,  borongh,  or  castle).  1 
Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  476,  note. 

Aldermannva  comJtalus  (alderman  ot  the 
county),  who  is  thought  by  Spelman  to 
have  held  an  Intermediate  place  between  an 
earl  and  sheriff;  by  others,  held  the  same 
as  the  earl.    1  Sharswood,  BL  Comm.  116. 
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AJdermannut  regis  (alderman  of  tbe 
king)  was  so  called,  either  because  he  was 
appointed  by  th«  king,  or  because  be  gave 
tbe  judgment  of  tbe  king  In  the  premlaes  al- 
lotted to  blm. 

Aldtrmannus  toHw»  Angliae  (alderman  of 
all  England).  An  officer  ol  high  rank, 
wliose  duties  i^annot  be  precisely  determin- 
ed.    See  Spelman. 

The  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London  were 
probably  originally  the  chiefs  of  guilds. 
See  1  Spence.  Eq.  Jur.  54,  56. 

In    American    Cities.     The    aidermen 

are  generally  a  legislative  body,  having 
limited  judicial  powers  as  a  body,  as  In  mat- 
ters of  internal  police  regulation,  laying  out 
and  repairing  streets,  constructing  sewers, 
and  the  like;  though  In  many  cities  they 
hold  separate  courts,  and  have  magisterial 
powers  to  a  considerable  extent  Consult 
Spelman;  Cowell;  1  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm. 
110;  Reeve,  Hist  Eng.  Law;  Spence,  Eq. 
Jar. 

ALE  CONNER  (also  called  "ale  taster"). 
An  officer  appointed  by  the  court  leet  sworn 
to  look  to  the  assize  and  goodness  ot  ale 
and  beer  within  the  precincts  of  the  leet. 
Kitch.  Ct&  46;  Whishaw.  An  officer  appoint- 
ed in  every  court  leet,  and  sworn  to  look  to 
tlie  assise  of  bread,  aJe,  or  beer  within  the 
precincts  of  that  lordsUp.  Cowell.  This  of- 
ficer la  still  contlnaed  In  name,  though  the 
duties  are  changed  or  given  up.  1  Crabb, 
Real  Prop.  601. 


ALEATORY  CONTRACT.  In  civil  law. 
A  mntual  agreement  of  which  the  effects, 
with  respect  both  to  the  advantages  and 
losses,  whether  to  all  the  parties  or  to  some 
of  them,  depend  on  an  uncertain  event.  Civ. 
Code  La.  art.  2961. 

The  term  Includes  contracts,  such  u 
snrance,  annuities,  and  tbe  like. 

ALER  A  OIEU  (I^w  Fr.)  In  old  prac- 
tice. To  be  dismissed  from  court;  to  go 
quit.  Literally,  "to  go  to  God,"  T.  B.  H. 
2  Edw.  in.  8;  T.  B.  T.  5  Edw.  II.  173;  Y.  B. 
H.  3  Edw.  II.  75. 

ALER  SANS  JOUR  (Fr.  aUer  nam  jour. 
to  go  without  day).  In  practice.  A  phrase 
formerly  used  to  Indicate  the  flnal  dismis- 
sal of  a  case  from  court.  The  defendant 
was  then  at  liberty  to  go.  without  any  day 
appointed  tor  his  subsequent  appearance. 
Kitch.  Cte.  146. 

ALEU  (Fr.)  In  French  feudal  law.  An 
allodial  estate,  as  distinguished  from  a  feud- 
al estate  or  benefice.  Ouyot,  Inst.  Feud.  c. 
28,  S  S. 

ALFET.  The  vessel  in  which  hot  water 
was  put,  for  the  purpose  of  dipping  a  crimi- 
nal's ann  in  It  up  to  the  elbow  in  tbe  ordeal 
by  vater.     Cowell. 


ALGARUM  MARIS.  Probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  lagamtm  maris;  lagan  being  a  right, 
le  middle  ages,  llhe  jetsam  and  ffotsam, 
by  which  goods  thrown  from  a  vessel  in 
distress  became  the  property  of  the  king, 
the  lord  on  whose  shores  they  were 
stranded.    Spelman;  Jacob;  Du  Cange. 

ALIA  ENORMIA  (Lat  other  wrongs).  In 
pleading.  A  general  allegation,  at  the  end 
of  a  declaration,  of  wrongful  acts  commit- 
ted by  the  defendant  to  the  damage  of  the 
plaintm.  In  form  It  Is.  "and  other  wrongs 
then  and  there  did  against  the  peace,"  etc. 
Under  this  allegation,  damages  and  matters 
which  naturally  arise  from  the  act  complain- 
ed of  may  be  given  In  evidence  (2  OreenL 
Et.  S  67S),  including  battery  of  servants, 
,  !n  a  declaration  for  breaking  Into  and 
entering  a  house  (6  Mod.  127;  2  Term  H. 
166;  7  Har.  ft  J.  [Md.]  68),  and  all  matters 
In  general  which  go  In  aggravation  ot  dam- 
ages merely,  but  would  not  of  themselves 
'  i  ground  tor  an  action  (Buller,  N.  P.  89; 

Mass.  222;  6  Munf.  IVa.]  SOS).  But  mat- 
ters In  aggravation  may  be  stated  specially 
(16  Mass.  194;  011m.  [Va.]  227),  and  mat- 
ters which  of  themselves  would  constitute 

ground  of  action  must  be  so  stated  (1 
ChIL  PI.  348;  17  Pick.  [Mass.]  284).  See. 
generally,  1  Chit  PI.  S48;  Buller,  N.  P.  89; 
2  Greenl.  Bv.  i%  268.  273.  278;  2  Salk.  643; 
Peake.  Ev.  506. 

ALIAS  (Lat  altus,  another).  In  practice. 
Before;  at  another  time. 

An  alUu  writ  Is  a  writ  Issued  where  one 
of  the  same  kind  has  been  Issued  before 
in  the  same  cause.  The  second  writ  runs, 
in  such  case,  "We  command  you,  as  we  have 
before  commanded  you"  (.sicut  olios),  and 
tbe  Latin  word  allai  Is  used  to  denote  both 
the  writ  and  the  clause  In  which  It  or  Its 
corresponding  English  word  is  found.  It 
Is  used  of  all  species  ot  writs. 

ALIAS  DICTUS  (Lat  otherwise  called). 
A  description  of  the  defendant  by  adding  to 
his  real  name  that  by  which  he  is  known 
In  some  writing  on  which  he  Is  to  be  charg- 
ed, or  by  which  he  Is  known.  4  Johns.  (N. 
T.)  118;  2  Cafnea  (N.  Y.)  362;  3  Gaines  (N. 
Y.)  219. 

ALIBI  (Lat.  elsewhere).  Presence  in  an- 
other place  than  that  described. 

When  a  person,  charged  with  a  crime, 
proves  {«  eadem  (He  /ulase  olibi)  that  he 
was.  at  the  time  alleged,  in  a  different  place 
from  that  in  which  It  was  committed,  he 
Is  said  to  prove  an  alibi,  the  effect  at  which 
is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  tbe  necessary  In- 
ference that  be  could  not  have  committed 
It     See  Bracton,  140. 

ALIEN  (Lat.  aUsKM,  belonging  to  an- 
other; foreign).  A  foreigner;  one  of  for- 
eign birth. 

In  England.  One  bom  out  of  the  alle- 
giance ot  tbe  king. 

)n  the   United   States.     One  bom   out 

of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  has  not  been  naturalized  under  their 
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ALIO  INTUITU 


conBtitutioQ  and  laws.  2  Kent,  Comm.  50. 
The  children  of  ambassadore  and  mlalstere 
at  torelgn  courts,  however,  are  not  alii 
And  see  10  U.  S.  St.  at  Large.  604. 


ALIEN  ENEMY.  One  wDo  owes  alle- 
giance to  the  adverse  belligerent  1  Kent, 
Comm.  73. 

He  who  owes  a  temporary,  but  not  a  per- 
manent, allegfance.  Is  an  alien  enemy  In  re- 
spect to  acts  done  during  such  temporary 
allegiance  only,  and  when  bis  allegiance 
terminates,  his  hostile  character  terminates 
also.    1  Bob.  ft  P.  163. 

ALIENABLE.    Subject  or  alienation. 

'   state  of 

ALIENATE.  To  convey;  to  transfer. 
Co.  Litt.  118b.  "Alien"  Is  very  commonly 
used  In  the  same  sense.  1  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  53.     See  "Alienation." 

ALIENATiO  LIC6T  PROHIBEATUR, 
consensu  tamen  omnium,  In  quorum  favo- 
rem  proiiiblta  est,  potest  flsrl,  st  quillbet 
potest  renunciare  Jurl  pro  se  Introducto. 
Although  alienation  be  prohibited,  yet,  by 
the  consent  of  all  In  whose  favor  It  le  pro- 
hibited. It  may  take  place,  for  It  is  in  the 
power  of  any  man  to  renounce  a  right  In- 
troduced tor  his  own  benefit,  Co.  Lttt.  98; 
9  N.  Y.  291. 

ALIENATIO  REI  PRAEFERTUR  JURI 
accrescendi.  Alienation  Is  favored  by  the 
law,  rather  than  accumulation.  Co.  Lltt. 
ISfia,  381a,  note;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  Lon- 
don Ed.)  393,  409;  Wright,  Ten.  154  et  seq.; 
1  Cruise,'  Dig.  (4th  Ed.)  77,  78. 

ALIENATION. 

Of  Property.  The  transfer  of  prop- 
erty and  possession  of  lands,  tenements,  or 
other  things  from  one  person  to  another. 
Termes  de  la  Ley.  It  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  absolute  conveyances  of  real  prop- 
erty. A  transfer  of  less  than  the  whole 
title  is  not,  in  the  United  States,  an  aliena- 
tion.   11  Barb.  {N.  Y.)  62*. 

Alienation  is  either  by  deed,  or  by  matter 
of  record. 

(1)     Alienations  by  deed  are: 

(a)  Original  or  primary  alienations  are 
those  by  which  a  benefit  or  estate  is  created 
or  first  arises.  They  are  reottment,  gift, 
grant,  lease,  exctiange,  and  partition. 

(b)  Derivative  or  secondary  alienations 
are  those  by  which  the  benefit  or  estate 
originally  created  Is  enlarged,  restrained, 
transferred,  or  extinguished;  or  tbey  may 
be  made  by  conveyances  under  the  statute 
of  uses.  They  are  release,  confirmation, 
surrender,  seslgnment,  and  defeaeance. 
Those  deriving  their  force  from  the  statute 
of  uses  are  covenant  to  stand  seized,  bar- 
gain and  sale,  lease  and  release,  deeds  to 
declare  the  uses  of  other  more  direct  con- 
veyances, and  deeds  of  revocation  of  uses. 


(2)  Alienation  by  matter  of  record  may 
be  by  private  act  of  the  legislature,  by  pat- 
ents and  other  public  grants,  by  fine,  by 
common  recovery. 

In  Medical  Jurisprudence.    A  generic 

term,  denoting  the  different  kinds  of  aber- 
ration of  the  human  understanding.  1 
Beck,  Med.  Jur.  S35. 

ALIENATION  OFFICE.  In  English  law. 
An  ofllce  to  which  all  write  of  covenants 
and  entries  were  carried  for  the  recovery 
of  fines  levied  thereon. 


ALIENI  JURIS  (Lat.)  Subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  another.  An  Infant  who  is  under 
the  authority  of  his  father  or  guardian,  and 
a  wife  under  the  power  of  her  husband,  are 
said  to  be  alleni  juris.    See  "9ul  Juris." 


ALIMENT. 

In  Scotch  Law.  To  support;  to  pro- 
vide with  necessaries.  Paterson,  Comp.  S3 
845,  850. 

Maintenance:  support;  an  allowance  from 
the  husband's  estate  tor  the  support  of  the 
wite.     Paterson.  Comp.  i  893. 

In  Civil  Law.    Food  and  other  things 

necessary  to  the  support  of  life;  money  al- 
lowed tor  the  purpose  of  procuring  these. 
Dig.  50.  16.  43. 

In  Common  Law.  To  supply  with  nec- 
essaries.    3  Edw.  Ch.   (N.  T.I   194. 

ALIMENTA  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law. 
Ailments;  means  of  support.  Including  food 
(clbaria),  clothing  (veatitus).  and  habita- 
tion {liabilatlo).    Dig.  34.  1.  6. 

ALIMONY.  Money  paid  for  ailment  or 
support. 

The  allowance  which  a  husband,  by  order 
of  court,  pays  to  bis  wife,  living  separate 
from  him.  for  her  maintenance.  Blsh.  Mar. 
ft  Dlv,  I  549. 

The  term  Is  sometimes  restricted  to  an 
allowance  tor  a  wife's  support,  made  either 
pending  an  action  tor  divorce,  or  after  a 
decree  of  divorce. 

Alimony  pendente  lite  Is  that  ordered 
during  the  pendency  of  a  suit. 

Permanent  alimony  is  that  ordered  tor 
the  use  of  the  wife  after  the  termination  of 
the  suit,  during  their  Joint  lives,  or  until  the 
further  order  of  the  court 
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ALIQUID  CONCEDITUR,  ETC. 


ALLEVIARE 


ALIQUID  CONCEDITUR  NE  INJURIA 
remaneat  impunlta,  quod  a  Mas  non  con- 
cede retur.  Something  Is  conceded  leat  a 
wrong  should  remain  uapunlshed  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  conceded.  Co.  Lltt. 
197. 

ALIQUID  POSSES8IONI8  ET  NIHIL 
Juris  (Law  LaL)  Somewhat  of  posseselon. 
and  nothing  of  right  (but  no  right) .  A 
phrase  need  by  Bracton  to  describe  that 
kind  of  poBseasion  wblcb  a  person  might 
have  of  a  thing  as  a  guardian,  creditor,  or 
the  like,  and  also  that  kind  of  possesalon 
which  was  granted  for  a  term  of  years, 
where  nothing  could  be  demanded  but  the 
usufruct.    Bracton.  Fols.  39a,  leOa. 

ALIQUIS  NON  DEBET  ESSE  JUDEX  IN 
propria  cauea,  quia  non  potest  esse  Judex 
et  pars.  A  person  ought  not  to  be  Judge 
in  hlB  own  cause,  becfujse  he  cannot  act  both 
as  judge  and  party.  Co.  Lltt.  141a;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  EJd.)  112;  Lltt.  i 
212;  13  Q.  B.  327;  17  Q.  B.  1;  16  C.  B.  769; 
1  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  329. 


ALIUD  EST  CELARE;  ALIUD  TACERE. 
To  conceal  is  one  thing;  to  be  silent  an- 
other. 3  Burrows,  1910.  See  2  Wheat.  (U. 
S.)  17S;  9  WheaL  (U.  S.)  631;  3  Blng.  77; 
4  Taunt.  851;  3  Car.  &  P.  341;  Broom,  Leg. 
Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  701. 

ALIUD  EST  DI8TINCT10;  ALIUD.8EPA- 
ratio.  Dlatloctlon  Is  one  thing;  separation 
another.  Bacon's  arg.  Case  of  Postnatl  of 
Scotland,  Works,  Iv.  361. 

ALIUD  EST  P088I0ERE;  ALIUD  ESSE 
In  possessione.  It  Is  one  thing  to  poBsess: 
it  Is  another  to  be  In  possession.  Hob.  163; 
Bracton,  206. 

ALIUD  EST  VENDERE;  ALIUD  VEN- 
denti  consentlre.  To  sell  la  one  thing;  to 
give  consent  to  him  who  sells,  another.  Dig. 
5(>.  17.  160. 

ALIUD  EXAMEN  (Lat)  A  dllterent  or 
foreign  mode  of  trial.  1  Hale,  Hist  Com. 
Law,  38  130). 

ALIUNDE  (Lat.)  From  another  place. 
Evidence  aliunde  (i.  e.  from  without  the 
will)  may  be  received  to  explain  an  am- 
biguity In  a  will.    1  Greenl.  Bv.  %  291. 

ALL  FOURS.  A  metaphorical  espres- 
Blon,  signifying  that  a  case  agrees  In  all  Its 
circumstances  with  another. 

ALL  THE  ESTATE.  The  name  given  in 
England  to  the  short  clause  In  a  convey- 
ance or  other  assurance  which  purports  to 
convey  "all  the  esUte.  right,  title,  mtereat, 
claim,  and  demand"  of  the  grantor,  lessor, 
etc..  m  the  property  dealt  with.  Dav.  Prec. 
Conv.  93. 


legations  is  not  to  be  heard.  Jenk.  Cent 
Cas.  16:  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.) 
160.  268;  4  Term  R.  211;  3  Exch.  446.  527, 
678;  4  Exch.  187;  11  Exch.  493;  3  El.  ft  Bl. 

3B3;  5  El.  &  Bl.  602;  5  C.  B.  195.  886;  10 
Mass.  163;   Coke,  4th  Inst.  279. 

ALLEGANS  SUAM  TURPITUDINEM 
non  est  audienduB.  One  alleging  his  own 
Infamy  is  not  to  be  beard.     Coke,  4th  Inst. 

299;  2  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  339,  350. 

ALLEGARI  NON  DEBUIT  QUOD  PRO- 
batum  non  relevat.  That  ought  not  to  be 
alleged  which,  If  proved.  Is  not  relevant.  1 
Ch.  Caa.  45. 

ALLEGATA.  A  word  which  the  emperors 
formerly  signed  at  the  bottom  of  their  re- 
scripts and  constitutions;  under  other  in- 
BtrunientB   they    usually    wrote   aignata    or 

teataia.     Bnc.  Lond. 

ALLEGATA  ET  pROBATA  (LaL  things 
alleged  and  proved).  The  allegations  made 
by  a  party  to  a  suit,  and  tlie  proof  adduced 
In  their  support. 

ALLEQATIO  CONTRA  FACTUM  NON 
est  admlttenda.  An  allegation  contrary  to 
the  deed  (or  fact)  Is  not  admissible. 

ALLEGATION.  The  assertion,  declara- 
tion, or  statement  of  a  party  of  what  he  can 

In  Ecclesiastical  Law.    The  statement 

of  the  facts  intended  to  be  relied  on  in  sup- 
port of  the  contested  suit.  It  is  applied 
either  to  the  libel,  or  to  the  answer  of  the 
respondent,  setting  foriih  new  facta,  the  lat- 
ter being,  however,  generally  called  the  de- 
fensive allegation.  See  1  Browne.  Civ.  Law, 
472.  473,  note. 

ALLEGATION  OF  FACULTIES.  A  state- 
ment made  by  the  wife  of  the  property  of 
her  husband.  In  order  to  her  obtaining  ali- 
mony.    11  Ala.  (N.  S.)  783;  3  Tex.  168.      . 

ALLEGIANCE.  The  tie  which  binds  the 
citizen  to  the  government,  in  return  for  the 
protection  which  the  government  afford e 
him. 

Natural  Allegiance.  That  which  resolts 

from  the  birth  of  a  person  within  the  terri- 
tory, and  under  the  obedience  of  the  gov- 
ernment.    2  Kent.  Comm.  42. 

Acquired  Allegiance,    That  binding  a 

cltisen  who  was  born  an  alien,  but  has  been 
naturalized. 

Local  Allegiance.    That  which  Is  due 

from  an  alien  while  resident  In  a  country, 
in  return  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
government.     16  Wall.  (U.  S.)  154. 


ALLEGING  DIMINUTION.  The  allega- 
tion In  an  appellate  court  of  some  error  In 
a  aubordinate  part  of  the  record  below. 


tomed  toe-OTlajm- 


Alloynour 

poBiUon.    Cowell.    To  reaeem  \,y  auch  pay-   "allocutat."  and  Is  entered  ( 
mcnt    BurrlU.  Archb.  Crlm..  PI.  173. 

ALLIANCE  (LaL  ad.  to,  ligare,  to  bind). 
The  union  or  connection  of  two  peraouB  or 
tamllleB  by  marriage;  affinity. 

In    International    Law.     A    contract, 

treaty,  or  league  between  two  sovereigns  or 
states,  made  to  Insure  their  safety  and  com- 
mon defense. 

Alliances  are  detenslve,  or  olIenBlve. 

(1)  Defensive  altlances  are  those  In  which 
a  nation  agrees  to  defend  her  ally  In  case 
she  Is  attacked. 

(2)  Offensive  alliances  are  those  In  which 
nations  unite  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
attack,  or  Jointly  waging  the  war  against 
another  nation.  Alliances  may  be  at  the 
same  time  offensive  and  defensive;  and  most 
otTenslve  alliances  are  of  this  character. 
Vattel,  bk.  3,  c.  6,  J  79;  2  Dall.  (Pa.)  16. 

ALLI8I0N.  Running  one  vessel  against 
another.  To  be  distinguished  from  coUl- 
eion,  which  denotes  the  running  of  two  ves- 
sels against  each  other.  The  distinction  Is 
not  very  carefully  observed,  but  collision 
la  used  to  denote  cases  strictly  of  alltsion.  I 

ALLOCATION,  An  allowance  upon  an 
account  In  the  English  exchequer.  Cowell. 
Placing  or  adding  to  a  thing.    Enc.  Lond. 

ALLOCATIONE  FACIENDA.  In  English 
law.  A  writ  directed  to  the  lord  treasurer 
and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  commanding 
that  an  allowance  be  made  to  an  aocoont- 
ant  for  such  moneys  as  he  has  lawfully  ex- 
pended in  his  office. 

ALLOCATO  COMITATU.  In  old  Bng- 
V  llsh  practice.  In  proceedings  In  outlawry, 
when  there  were  but  two  county  courts 
holden  between  the  delivery  of  the  writ  ol 
exigi  facias  to  the  sherllf  and  Its  return,  a 
special  eMgi  foitiae.  with  an  allooato  oom- 
itatv  Issued  to  the  sheriff  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  proceedings.  Bac.  Abr.  "Out 
lawry." 

ALLOCATUR  (Lat.  It  Is  allowed).  A 
Latin  word  formerly  used  to  denote  that  a 
writ  or  order  was  allowed. 

A  word  denoting  the  allowance  by  a  mas- 
ter or  prothono||iry  of  a  bill  referred  for 
his  consideration,  whether  touching  costs, 
damages,  or  matter  of  account    Lee,  Diet. 


ALLOCATUR  EXIGENT.  A  writ  of  exi- 
gent which  Issued  In  a  process  of  outlawry, 
upon  the  sheriff's  making  return  to  the 
original  exigent  that  there  were  not  five 
county  courts  held  between  the  teife  of  the 
original  writ  and  the  return  day.  1  TIdd. 
Prae.  128. 

ALLOCUTUS.  In  criminal  procedure. 
When  a  prisoner  is  convicted  on  a  trial  tor 
treason  or  felony,  the  court  is  bound  to  de- 
mand of  him  what  he  has  to  say  aa  to  why 
the  court  should  not  proceed  to  Judgment 
against    him.     This   demand    is   called    the 


Those  who  have  as  large  an  estate  as  a 
subject  can  have.  Co.  LItt.  1;  Bac.  Abr. 
"Tenure"  (A). 

ALLODIUM  (Sax.  a.  privative,  and  to<te 
or  leude,  a  vassal;  that  is.  without  vassal- 
age). An  estate  held  by  absolute  owner- 
ship, without  recognizing  any  superior  to 
whom  any  duty  is  due  on  account  thereot 
1  Waehh.  Real  Prop.  16;  9  Cow.  (N.  T.) 
513. 

It  Is  used  in  opposition  to  feodum  or  ftef, 
which  means  property  the  use  of  which  was 
bestowed  upon  another  by  the  proprietor, 
on  condition  that  the  grantee  should  per- 
form certain  services  for  the  grantor,  and 
upon  the  failure  of  which  the  property 
should  revert  to  the  original  possessor. 

ALLOGRAPH.  A  document  not  written 
by  any  of  the  parties  thereto;  opposed  to 
autograph. 

ALLONGE  (Fr.)  A  piece  of  paper  an- 
nexed to  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory 
note,  on  which  to  write  Indorsements  for 
which  there  is  no  room  on  the  Instrtunent 
Itself.  Pardeasus,  note  343;  Story,  Prom. 
Notes,  S!  121,  in. 

ALLOTMENT  NOTE.  In  English  law. 
An  assignment  by  a  seaman  ot  future 
wages.  Such  assignments  are  regulated 
by  law  as  to  form  and  amount,  and  as  to 
the  persons  to  whom  they  may  be  made. 
MoEley  &  W. 

ALLOTMENT  SYSTEM.  A  system  In 
force  in  Bngland,  by  which  the  borough 
sanitary  authorities  are  required  to  ob- 
tain, by  condemnation.  If  necessary,  lots  ot 
land,  and  to  allot  them  among  the  laboring 
classes  at  a  rent  charged  not  to  exceed 
what  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
from  loss. 

ALLOTMENT  WARDEN.  By  the  Eng- 
lish general  Incloeure  act  of  1845  (section 
108),  when  an  allotment  tor  the  laboring  poor 
of  a  district  has  been  made  on  an  inclosure 
under  the  act,  the  land  so  allotted  is  to  be 
under  the  management  of  the  incumbent 
and  church  warden  of  the  parish,  and  two 
other  persons  elected  by  the  parish,  and 
they  are  to  be  styled  "the  allotment  war- 
dens" of  the  parish.    Sweet. 


ALLOY,  or  ALLAY.  An  Inferior  metal 
used  with  gold  and  silver  In  making  coin. 
The  amount  of  alloy  to  be  nsed  is  deter- 
mined by  law,  and  Is  subject  to  changes 
from  time  to  time. 

ALLOYNOUR  (Law  Fr.)  One  who  con- 
ceals, steals,  or  carries  off  a  thing  privately. 

Britt  e.  17. 
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ALLUVIO  MARIS 


ALTIUS  NON  TOLLENDI 


ALLUVIO  MARIS  (Lat.)  Soil  formed  by 
the  washing  up  of  earth  lEom  the  sea. 
SchalteB,  Aq.  Rights,  138. 

ALLUVION.  That  increaoe  of  the  earth 
on  a  shore  or  bank  of  a  river  by  the  force 
of  the  water,  as  by  a  current  or  by  waves, 
which  Is  so  gradual  that  no  one  can  ludge 
how  much  la  added  at  each  moment  of  time. 
Inst.  1.  2,  tlL  1,  i  ZO;  3  Bam.  ft  C.  91; 
Code  Civil  Aimote,  note  566.  See  "Accre- 
tion;" "Hellctlon," 

ALLY.  A  nation  which  has  entered  Into 
an  alliance  with  another  nation.  1  Kent, 
Comm.  69. 

A  citizen  or  subject  of  one  of  two  or  more 
allied  naUons.  4  C.  Rob.  Adm.  251;  6  C. 
Rob.  Adm.  205;  2  DalL  <Pa.)  IB;  Dane, 
Abr.,  Index. 

ALMESFEOH.  In  Saxou  law.  Alma  fee; 
alms  money.  Otherwise  called  "Peter-pence." 
Cowell. 

ALMOI6N  (Law  Fr.)  Alms;  a  tenure  of 
lands  by  divine  service.  See  "Frankal- 
moign e." 

ALMOXARIFAZQO.  In  Spanish  law.  A 
general  term,  algnlfylnB  both  export  and 
Import  duties,  as  well  as  excise.  Derived 
from  the  Arabic,  and  said  to  signify  the 
same  as  porlorium  In  Latin.  Schmidt,  Civ. 
Law,  SI,  note  2. 

ALMS.  Any  species  of  relief  bestowed 
upon  the  poor. 

That  which  Is  given  by  public  authority 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Shelf.  Mortm.  802, 
note  x;  Hayw.  Elect  263;  1  Doug.  Elect. 
370;  2  Doug.  Elect  107. 

ALNAGER,orULNAQER.  A  public  twoni 
ofllcer  of  the  king,  who,  by  himself  or 
his  deputy,  looks  to  the  assise  of  woolen 
cloth  made  throughout  the  land,  and  to  Uie 
patting  on  the  seals  for  that  purpose  or- 
dained. St  17  Rich.  11.  c.  2;  Cowell; 
Blount;  Termes  de  la  Ley. 


Ing  by  a  party  entitled  under  it,  without 

the  consent  of  the  other  party,  by  which  Its 
meaning  or  language  is  changed.^ 

The  term  is  properly  applied  to  the  change 
In  the  language  of  instruments,  and  la  not 
used  of  changes  in  the  contract  Itself;  and 
it  is  in  strictness  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  act  of  a  stranger  In  changing  the  form 
or  language  of  the  Instrument,  which  is 
called  a  "spoliation."  This  latter  distinc- 
tion is  not  always  observed  In  practice, 
however. 

ALTERIUS  CIRCUMVENTIO  ALII  NON 
praebet  actionem.  Dig.  50.  17.  49.  A  de- 
ception practiced  itpon  one  person  does  not 
give  a  cause  of  action  to  another. 

ALTERNAT.  A  usage  among  diploma- 
tists by  which  the  rank  and  places  of  differ- 
ent powers,  who  have  the  same  right  and 
pretentions  to  precedence,  are  changed  from 
time  to  time,  either  in  a  certain  regular  or- 
der, or  one  determined  by  lot.  In  drawing 
up  treaties  and  conventions,  for  example,  It 
is  the  usage  of  certain  powers  to  alternate, 
both  In  the  preamble  and  the  signatures, 
BO  that  each  power  occupies,  in  the  copy  In- 
tended to  be  delivered  to  It  the  first  place. 
Wheat  Int  Law,  pt  2,  c.  3,  t  *■ 


ALODE,  ALODE8,  or  ALODIS  (Law  Lat) 
In  feudal  law.  Old  forms  of  alodium  or  at 
Jodlum  (q.  r.)    Spelman. 

ALT  (Law  Fr.)  In  Scotch  practice.  An 
abbrevlatloD  of  alter,  the  other;  the  opposite 
party:  the  defender.    1  Brown.  336,  note. 

High.    Kelbam. 

ALTA  PROOITIO.    High  treason. 

ALTA  VIA.    The  highway. 

ALTARAQE.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  Of- 
ferings made  on  the  altar;  all  proBte  which 
accrue  to  the  priest  by  means  of  the  altar. 
AylllTe.  Par.  61:  2  Crohe.  616, 

ALTERATION.  A  change  In  the  terms 
of  a  contract,  made  by  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  thereto. 

An  act  done  npon  an  instrument  In  wrlt- 


ALTERNATIVA  PETITIO  NON  EST 
audlenda.  An  altemSitive  petition  is  oot  to 
be  heard.    6  Coke,  40. 

ALTERNATIVE.  Allowing  a  choice  be- 
tween two  or  more  things  or  acts  to  be 

In  contracts,  a  party  has  often  the  choice 
which  of  several  things  to  perform.  A 
writ  IB  in  the  alternative  which  commands 
the  defendant  to  do  the  thing  required,  or 
show  the  reason  wherefore  he  has  not 
done  It  Finch,  2B7:  3  Bl.  Comm.  273.  The 
first  mondamM  Is  an  alternative  writ.  3 
Bl.  Comm.  111.    See  "NtsL" 

ALTERNATIVE  REMEDY.  One  of  sev- 
eral remedies  between  which  one  must 
elect    See  "Cumulative  Remedy." 

ALTERNATIVE  WRIT.  A  writ  com- 
manding the  person  against  whom  It  is  is- 
sued to  do  a  specified  thing,  or  show  cause 
to  the  court  why  he  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  do  It. 

ALTERNI8  VICIBU8  (Law  Lat)  By  al- 
ternate turns;  at  alternate  times;  alter- 
nately.   Co.  LItt.  4a:   Shep.  Touch.  206. 

ALTERUM  NON  LAEDERE.  Not  to  in- 
jure another.  One  of  Justinian's  three 
principles,  basis  of  all  law.  Inst  1.  1.  See 
'Honeste  Vlvere."  and  "Suam  Culque  Tri- 
buere." 

ALTIUS  NON  TOLLENDI.  In  civil  law. 
A  servjttide  by  which  the  owner  of  a  house 
Is  restrained   from  building  beyond  a  cer- 
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AL.T1US  TOLLENDI  {A 

ALTIUS  TOLLENDI.  In  civil  law.  A 
servltutJe  which  conalsts  In  the  right,  to 
him  w4  Is  entitled  to  It.  to  build  hia  house 
as  hlgb  as  he  may  think  proper.  In  general, 
every  one  enjoys  this  privilege,  unless  he 
is  restrained  by   some  contrary  title. 

ALTO  ET  BASSO.  High  and  low.  This 
phrase  is  applied  to  an  agreement  made  be- 
tween two  contending  parties  to  submit  all 
matters  in  dispute,  alto  el  basso,  to  arbitra- 
tion.   Cow  ell. 


ALTUM  MARE.     The  high  3< 
ALUMNUS.    A  fostar  child. 


ALVEUS     (Lat.)     The    bed    or    channel 

through   which   the   stream    Sows  wben    it 
runs    witbin    its    ordinary    channel.    Calv. 


AMALPHITAN  TABLE.  A  code  of  sea 
laws  compiled  for  the  free  and  trading  re- 
public of  Am  alp  hi  toward  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  3  Kent.  Comm.  9,  It 
consists  of  the  laws  on  maritime  subjects 
which  were  or  had  been  in  force  in  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and, 
on  account  of  Its  being  collected  Into  one 
regular  system,  it  was  for  a  long  time  re- 
ceived as  authority  in  those  countries.  1 
Azuni,  Mar.  Law,  376. 

AMBACTUS  (Lat.  ninbire.  to  go  about). 
A  servant  sent  about;  one  whose  services 
his  master  hired  out.     Spelman. 

AMBASCIATOR.  A  person  sent  about  in 
the  service  of  another;  a  person  sent  on  a 
service.  A  word  of  frequent  occurrence  In 
**•"  ■"-""■—  of  the  middle  ages.     Spelman. 

AOOR.        In    International    law. 

inister  sent  abroad  by  some  sov- 
!  or  prince,  with  a  legal  commis- 
ithority  to  transact  business  on 
is  country  with  the  government 
■  is  sent. 

lors  extraordinary  are  those  em- 
larticular  or  extraordinary  occa- 
slding  at  a  foreign  court  for  an 
lie  period.    Vattel,  lib.  4,  c.  G.  13 

lors  ordinary  are  those  sent  on 

missions. 

isador  is  a  minister  of  the  hlgh- 

ed  States  were  formerly  repre- 
ilnlsters  plenipotentiary,  sending 
if  the  rank  of  an  ambassador,  in 
itic  sense.  1  Kent.  Comm.  39, 
lasaadors  are  now  sent  by  tbe 
ea  to  England.  France,  Germany, 
Ilaly  under  Act  Cong.  March  I, 


<TER  (Lat.)     Skillful  with  both 

nciently  to  an  attorney  who  took 
ith  sides,  and  subsequently  to  a 
of  the  same  offense.    Cowell. 


AMBIGUA  RESPON8IO  CONTRA  PRO- 
ferentem  eit  accipienda.  An  ambiguous  an- 
swer Is  to  be  taken  against  tbe  party  who 
offers  It.     10  Coke,  58. 

AMBIQUIS  CASIBUS  SEMPER  PRAE- 
sumitur  pro  rege.  In  doubtful  cases  the 
presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  the  king. 
Lofft,  24S. 

AMBICUITAS  VERBORUM  LATEN8 
verificatlone  luppletur;  nam  quod  ex  facto 
oritur  amblguum  verificatlone  fact!  tollitur. 
A  latent  ambiguity  may  be  supplied  by 
evidence,  for  an  ambiguity  which  arises 
OQt  of  a  fact  may  be  removed  by  proof  of 
the  fact.  Bac.  Max.  reg.  23;  8  BIng.  247. 
See  1  Powell,  Dev.  477;  3  Kent.  Comm.  557; 
Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  541;  13 
PeL  (U.  S.)  97;  S  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  90;  3  Halst 
(N.  J.)  71. 

AMBIGUITAS  VERBORUM  PATENS 
nulla  verlflcatione  excludltur.  A  patent  am- 
biguity is  never  holpen  by  averment.  Lofft, 
249;  Bac.  Max,  25;  Cowen,  J.,  21  Wend.  (N. 
Y,)  651.  659;  23  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  71,  78;  Storv, 
J.,  1  Mason  (U.  S.)  11;  Lipscomb,  J..  1  Tex. 
377,  383. 

AMBIGUITY  (Lat.  amhiffulla*.  Indistinct- 
ness; duplicity).  Duplicity,  indiBtinctnesB, 
or  uncertainty  of  meaning  of  an  expression 
used  In  a  written  instrument. 

The  term  does  not  Include  mere  inaccu- 
racy, or  such  uncertainty  as  arises  from  tbe 
use  of  peculiar  worda,  or  of  common  words 
In  a  peculiar  sense  (Wigram,  Wills.  174;  3 
Sim,  24;  3  Man.  &  G-  452;  8  Mete.  [Maas.] 
576;  13  Vt.  36.  See  21  Wend.  ^■^.  Y.l  6S1). 
and  intends  such  expressions  as  would  be 
found  of  uncertain  meaning  by  persons  of 
competent  Skill  and  Information  (1  Greenl. 
Ev.  i  298). 

It  has  also  been  confined  to  duplicity  of 
meaning,  and  thus  distinguished  from  g:en- 
eral  uncertainty.     2  Pars.  Cont.  557.  note. 

Latent  ambiguity  is  that  which  arises  from 
some  collateral  circumstance  or  extrinsic 
matte!-  in  cases  where  the  Instrument  itself 
Is  sufficiently  certain  and  intelligible.  1  Gray 
(Maes.)   134. 

Patent  ambiguity  is  that  which  appears  on 
the  face  of  the  Instrument;  that  which  oc- 
curs when  the  expression  of  an  instrument 
is  so  defective  that  a  court  of  law  which  is 
obliged  to  put  a  construction  upon  it,  placing 
itself  in  the  situation  of  tbe  parties,  cannot 
ascertain  therefrom  tbe  parties'  intention.  4 
Mass.  205;  4  Cranch  (U.  S.)  167;  1  GrecnI. 
Ev.  iS  292-300. 


interpreted  against  the 
party  pleading  it,  Co.  Lltt.  303b;  Broom. 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  Ixindon  Ed.)  635;  Steph.  PI. 
(5tb  Ed.)  415;  Bac.  Max.  reg.  3;  2  H.  Bl.  531; 

2  Mees.  ft  W.  444.  ^ 

AMBIT.    A  boundary  line. 


AMBRA  (49)  AMNESTY 

of  the  eame  length  as  the  building;  a  apace       AMERALIUS   (Law  Lat)     A  naval  c 

two  and  a  half  feet  in  width  between  two    mander.  under  the  eastern  Roman  empire 


AMBRA.    In    Saxon    law.    A    vessel 
measure,  the  capacity  of  which  is  now  v 
known.     Spelman. 


AMBULATORIA  EST  VOLUNTA3  DE- 
functi  ucque  ad  vltae  supremum  exitum. 
The  will  of  a  deceased  person  1b  ambulatory 
UDlil  the  last  moment  of  life.  Dig.  34.  4.  4; 
Broom.  Leg-  Max.  <3d  London  Ed.)  445;  2. 
BL  Comm.  502;  Co.  Lltt.  322b;  1  Vict. 
26.  !  24;  3  El.  &  Bl.  572;  1  Jarm.  Wills  (2d 
Ed.)  II;  1  Mylne  ft  K.  4S5;  2  Myliie  &  K.  73. 


but  not  of  the  highest  rank;  the  origin,  ac- 
cording to  Spelman,  ot  the  modern  title  and 
office  of  admiral.     Spelman. 


AMERCEMENT.  In  practice.  A  pecun- 
iary penalty  Imposed  upon  an  offender  by 
a.  judicial  tribunal. 

The  judgment  of  the  court   Is   that   the 

parly   be  at  the  mercy  ot  the  court   {HI  in 

misericord  ill),     upon    which    the    affeerora — 

or,    In    the    Buperior   courts,    the   coroner — 

liQuldaCe     the     penalty.    As     distinguished 

from  a  flne,  at  the  old  law  an  amercement 

i  for  a  lesser  offense,  might  be  Imposed 

a  court  not  of  record,  and  was  for  an 

AMBULATORY    (LaL  ambulare,  to  walk ;  uncertain  amount  until  It  had  been  affeered, 

about).     Movable;   changeahte;    that  which  I  while  the  amount  ot  a  fine  was  regulated 

is  not  fixed.  |  by   statute.    Either    party    to    a    suit    who 

Ambulatoria  lolunlas  (a  changeable  will)  i  failed  was  to  be  amerced  pro  clamorc  faim 

denotes  the  power  which  a  testator  posseS'    ('"r    his    false    claim),    but    these    amerce- 

see  of  altering  his  will  during  his  lifetime.  I  ments  have  been  long  since  disused.    4  Bl. 

j  Comm.  379;  Bac.  Abr.  "Fines  and  Amerce- 

AMELIORATION8.    Betterments.    6  Low.   ments." 

The  officers  of  the  court,  and  any  person 
who  committed  a  contempt  of  court,  was 
also  liable  to  be  amerced. 


(U.  S.)  294;  9  Low.  (U.  8.)  503. 

AMENABLE.  Responsible;  subject  to 
answer  In  a  court  of  justice;  liable  to  pun- 
ishment. 


AMENDE   HONORABLE. 

In  English  Law.    A  penalty  Imposed 

upon  a  person  by  way  ot  disgrace  or  In- 
famy, as  a  punishment  for  any  offense,  or 
for  [he  purpose  of  making  reparation  for 
any  injury  done  to  another,  as  the  walking 
into  church  In  a  white  sheet,  with  s  rope 
about  tlie  neck  and  a  torch  In  the  hand, 
and  begging  the  pardon  of  God.  or  the  king, 
or  any  private  individual,  for  some  delin- 
quency. 

In  French  Law.  A  punishment  some- 
what similar  to  this,  and  which  bore  the 
same  name,  was  common  in  Prance.  It  Was 
abolished  by  the  law  of  the  2&th  of  Septem- 
ber. 1791.     Merlin,  Repert. 

AMENDMENT. 

In  Practice.  The  correction,  by  al- 
lowance of  the  court,  of  an  error  commit- 
ted in  the  progress  of  a  cause,  whether  In 
process,  pleadine.  proceedlnga,  or  judgment. 
It  has  been  held  not  to  include  the  substi- 
tution of  a  new  pleading.  31  How.  Pr.  (N. 
T.)   164:  but  see  4  Daly  (N.  Y.)  494. 

In  Legislation.  An  alteration  orchange 

of  something  proposed  in  a  bill  or  estab- 
lished as  law. 


AME8UREMENT  (Law  Fr.)  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Admeasurement.  Britt  c.  58;  Reg. 
Orig.  155,  "Regula." 

AMI,  or  AMY  (Fr.)     A  friend.    See  "Pro- 


AMICASLE  ACTION.  In  practice.  An 
action  entered  by  agreement  ot  parties  on 
the  dockets  ot  the  courts. 

AMICABLE  COMPOUNDERS.  "There 
are  two  sorts  of  arbitrators, — the  arbitra- 
tors properly  so  called,  and  the  amicable 
compounders.  The  arbitrators  ought  to  de- 
termine as  judges,  agreeably  to  the  strict- 
ness of  law.  Amicable  compounders  are 
authorized  to  abate  something  of  the  strict- 
ness of  the  law  In  favor  of  uatural  equity. 
Amicable  compounders  are  In  other  respects 
subject  to  the  same  rules  which  are  provid- 
ed for  the  arbitrators  by  the  present  title." 
Civ.  Code  La  arts.  3109,  3110. 


AMICUS  CURIAE  (Lat.  a  friend  of  the 
court).  One  who.  tor  the  assistance  of  the 
court,  gives  Information  ot  some  matter  of 
law  In  regard  to  which  the  court  is  dnubt- 
tul  or  mistaken.  Coke.  2d  Inst.  178;  2 
.  Vlner,  Abr.  475.  The  information  may  ex- 
AMENpS.  Asatlstactlonglvenbyawroiig-  tend  to  any  matter  of  which  the  court  takes 
judicial  cognizance.    S  Coke,  15. 


doer  to  the  party  Injured  for  a  wrong 
mitted.    1  Lilly.  Reg.  81. 

By  St.  24  Geo.  IT.  c.  44,  In  Englan^,  and 
by   similar 


AMITTERE  CURIAM  (Lat.  to  lose  court). 


In  some  of  the  United    ^o  be  excluded   from  the  right  to  attend" 

.„ K^l„„    «^  gj.      ^ggj„,,„gtgr     11.     c.     44. 

AMITTERE      LIBERAM      LEGEM.     Loss 


States,  justices  of  the  peace,  upon  being 

titled  of  an  Intended  suit  against  them,  may 

tender  amends   for   the   wrong   alleged    or       „.„,,  ,  ^„^ 

done  by   them   in   their    official    character,    ^jj  ^jghts  under 

and.  If  found  sufficient,  the  tender  debars 

me  action.     5  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  209,  517 

Bin.  (Pa.)  20;  6  Bin.  (Pa.)  83. 


JUinmA.    IiLSMdtr:  IMocy. 


AMNESTY.  An  act  of  obllvioT  of  past 
offenses,  granted  by  the  govT-imeit  to 
those  »li>  have  bfm  gnt't-  ti'  a-i"  -ip'tiei^t 


AMORTISK 


ANARCHY 


or  crime,  usually  upon  condition  tbat  they 

return  to  their  duty  witbia  a  certain  period. 
Express  amnesty  Is  one  granted  in  direct 

Implied  amnesty  Is  one  which  reeulta 
when  a  treaty  ot  peace  le  made  between 
contending  parties.  Vattel,  lib.  4.  c.  2,  H 
20-22. 

AmneBty  and  pardon  are  very  different 
The  former  1b  an  act  of  the  eoverelgn  power, 
the  object   of    which   la    to   eflace    and   to 
cause   to   be   forgotten   a  crime   or   misde- 
meanor;  the  latter  Is  an  act  ot  the  same 
authority,  which  eiempts  the  Individual  on 
whom  It  is   bestowed   From   the  punishment 
the  law  Inflicts  for  the  crime  he  has  com- 
)  leo.     Amnesty  is  Che 
ulness  of  the  offense; 
s,    A  pardon  Is  given 
ily  guilty,  or  has  been 
jo  those  who  may  have 

Iso  different.  That  of 
ion  of  the  whole  or  a 
nent    awarded    by    the 

remaining  unaffected 
il    pardon    is    granted. 

contrary,  has  the  ef- 
e  criminal  act,  ao  that 
been  committed,  as  far 
ts  are  concerned. 
Li  so  differs.  Pardon  ie 
Ividuala,  and  properly 
■r  conviction.  Amnesty 
er  before  Judgment  or 
a  in  general  given  to 
rlmlnals,  or  supposed 
-poae  of  restoring  tran- 

but  sometimes  amnes- 
certain  classes  are  ex- 
eratioD.     See  Pbll.  (N. 


alien    lands    In    mott- 

An  alienation  o[  lands 
le  property  of  lands  or 


.movere.  to  remove;  to 
il awful  taking  of  per- 
!  the  posaesslon  of  the 
)  has  a  special  autborl- 

proprietor  of  an  estate 
termination  of  his  ea- 
98.  19S. 

a.  A  removal  of  an  offl- 
ratlDD  from  the  station 
re  the  expiration  of  the 
ras  appointed.    6  Conn. 

agulsbed  from  dlsfran- 
prives  a  member  of  all 
it  or.  The  term  seems 
ipply  properly  to  cases 
ppolnted  merely  during 
oration,  and  are  super- 
of  a  successor,  but  as 
chides  such  cases.  4 
'.)  192. 


AMOUNT  COVERED.  In  Insurance.  The 
amount  that  is  insured,  and  tor  which  un- 
derwriters are  liable  for  loss  under  a  policy 
of  Insurance. 

AMOUNT  OF  LOSS.     In  Insurance.     The 

diminution,  destruction,  or  defeat  of  the 
value  of,  or  of  the  charge  upon,  the  insured 
subject  to  the  assured,  by  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  operation  of  the  rlsh  insured 
against,  according  to  its  value  In  the  policy, 
or  in  contribution  for  loss,  so  far  as  its 
value  is  covered  by  the  insurance.  2  Phil. 
Ins.  cc.  25-27;  2  Pars.  Mar.  Law,  c.  10,  S  1, 
cc.  It,  12;  9  Cush.  (Masa)  415;  1  Gray 
(Mass.)  371;  26  N.  H.  389;  31  N.  H.  238;  G 
Uuer  (N.  Y.)  1;  1  Dutch.  (N.  J.)  506;  6 
Ohio  St  200;  5  R.  I.  426;  2  Md.  217;  7  EL 
&  Bl.  172. 

AMOVEAS  MANU8  (Lat  that  you  re- 
move your  hands).  After  ofSce  found,  the 
king  was  entitled  to  the  things  forfeited, 
either  lands  or  personal  property.  The  rem- 
edy for  a  person  aggrieved  was  by  "peti- 
tion," or  "monsirana  de  droit,"  or  "traver- 
ses," to  establish  hia  superior  right  There- 
upon a  writ  Issued,  Quod  mansa  domfnt 
regis  amoveantuT.  3  Sharswood,  Bi.  Comm. 
260. 

AMPARO  (Spanish).  A  document  pro- 
tecting the  claimant  of  land  till  properly 
authorized   papers   can   be  Issued.    1    Tex. 

790. 

AMPLIATION. 

•  — In  Civil  Law.  A  deferring  of  judg- 
ment until  the  cause  Is  further  examined. 
In  this  case,  the  judges  pronounced  the 
word  ampliiis.  or  by  writing  the  letters  N. 
L.  lor  non  liqtiel.  signifying  that  the  cause 
was  not  clear.  It  la  very  aimilar  to  the 
common-law  practice  of  entering  cvr.  adv. 
vv\t  in  almllar  cases. 

In    French    Law.     A   duplicate   of   an 

acquittance  or  other  Instrument. 

A  notary's  copy  of  acts  passed  before 
him,  delivered  to  the  partlea 

AMPLIUS  (Lat.)  In  the  Roman  taw. 
More:  further;  more  time.  A  word  which 
the  praetor  pronounced  In  cases  where 
tliere  was  any  obscurity  In  a  cause,  and  the 
judicei  were  uncertain  whether  to  condemn 
or  acquit,  by  which  the  case  was  deferred 
to  a  day  named.    Adam,  Rom.  Ant.  2ST. 

AMV  (Ft.)  Friend.    See  "Prochein  Ami." 

AN,  JOUR,  ET  WASTE.  See  'Tear.  Day, 
and  Waste." 

ANACRISI8.  In  the  civil  law.  An  la- 
vestlgation  of  truth,  interrogation  of  wit- 
nesses, and  inquiry  made  Into  any  fact, 
especially  by  torture. 

ANAGRAPH.    A  register,  or  Inventory. 

ANALOGY.  The  similitude  of  relations 
which  exist  between  things  compared. 

ANARCHY.  The  absence  of  all  political 
government;  by  extension,^  confiulon  in 
government 


ion,    confusia 


a:natrema 

ANATHEMA.  In  eccleBlaaUcal  law. 
punlBhrnent  by  which  a.  pereon  is  eeparatod 
from  tbe  body  of  the  church,  and  lorbidden 
all  intercourse  with  tbe  faithful.  It  differs 
rrom  excominunlcatlon,  which  a  Imply  for- 
bids the  person  excommunicated  from  go- 
ing Into  the  church  and  communicating  with 
the  faithful. 


and  condition  twenty  yeara  or  more.  5  Har. 
&  J.  (Md.)  477;  12  Maaa.  157.  220. 

In  England.    A  right  to  unobetructad 

Uglit  and  air  through  sucli  openings  Is  se- 
cured by  mere  user. 

In  the  United  State*.    Such  right  la 

not  acquired  without  an  ezpresa  grant,  in 
most  of  the  states.  2  Waahb.  Real  Prop. 
62,  63;  3  Kent,  Comm.  446,  note.  See  11 
Md.  1.     See  "Air." 

the 


A  former  poasessor;  the  person  last  seis- 
ed. Termea  de  la  Ler:  2  Sharswood,  Bl. 
Coram.  201. 

Id  the  common  law,  the  word  ia  under- 
stood as  well  of  the  Immediate  parents  aa 
of  tboae  that  are  higher;  as  may  appear  by 
St  25  Edw.  III.,  De  natia  ultra  mare,  and 
by  St  S  Rich.  II.  c.  6,  and  by  many  others. 
Bat  the  cirillans'  relations  In  the  ascend- 
ing line,  up  to  the  great-grandfather's  pa- 
rents, and  those  above  them,  they  term 
majoTe»,  which  common  lawyers  aptly  ex- 
pound antecessors,  or  auceators.  for  in  the 
descendants  of  like  degree  they  are  called 
potteriore*.  Gary.  Lltt  46.  The  term  "an- 
cestor" la  applied  to  natural  persona.  The 
words  "predecessors"  and  "successors"  are  i 
tiaed  in  respect  to  the  persona  compoalng  a 
body  corporate.  See  2  Bl.  Comm.  209;  Bac. 
Abr.;  Ayime,  Pand.  66;  Reeve,  Descents. 

ANCESTRAL.  What  relates  to  or  has 
been  done  by  one'a  anceatora;  aa  homage 
ancestral,  and  the  llhe. 

That  which  belonged  to  one'a  ancestors. 

Ancestral    estates    are   such   as   c 
the  poeeessor  by  deacent.     2  Wasbb.  Real    ' 
Prop.  411,  412. 


■  ANCIENT  RENT.  The  rent  reserved  at 
the  time  the  lease  was  made.  If  the  build- 
ing was  not  then  under  lease.    2  Vern.  642. 

ANCIENT  SERJEANT.  In  English  law. 
The  eldest  of  the  queen's  serjeaats. 

Serjeants  were  distinguished  as  ancient 
and  jmi»ne. 


ANCHOR  WATCH.  The  lookout  required 
to  be  kept  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  riding  at 
anchor.    See  102  U.  S.  200:  29  Fed.  601. 


ANCIENTS.  Gentlemen  in  tbe  Inns  of 
Courts  who  are  of  a  certain  standing. 

In  the  Middle  Temple,  all  who  have 
paased  their  readings  are  termed  "ancients." 
In  Ot-ay's  Inn,  the  ancients  are  tbe  oldeet 
barristers;  besides  which,  the  society  con- 
siatB  of  benchers,  barristers,  and  atndents. 
In  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  it  consists  of  an- 
cients and  students  or  clerks. 


ANCIPITIS  USU8  (Lat)  Uaeful  for  va- 
rious  purposes . 

As  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  flnal 
use  of  an  article  anolpitit  uaus.  It  Is  not  an 
injurious  rule  which  deduces  the  flnal  use 
from  its  immediate  destination.  1  Kent 
Comm.  140. 


ANCIENT  DEMESNE.  Manors  which.  In 
tbe  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  were  In 
the  hands  of  tbe  crown,  and  are  so  recorded 
In  the  Domesday  Book.  Fitzh.  Nat  Brev. 
14.  G6. 

Tenure  In  ancient  demesne  may  be  plead- 
ed Id  abatement  to  an  action  of  ejectment 
2  Burrows,  1046. 

Tenants  of  this  class  had  many  privllegeB. 
!  aharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  99. 

ANCIENT  HOUSE.  One  which  has  stood 
long  enough  to  acquire  an  easement  of  sup- 
port. 3  Kent.  Comm.  437;  2  Wasbb.  Real 
Prop.  74.  76.     See  "Easement" 


ANDROGYNOUS.    Hermaphroditlcal. 


ANDROLEPSY,  The  taking  by  one  na- 
tion of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  another. 
In  order  to  compel  the  latter  to  do  Justice 
to  the  former.  Wolff.  Inst.  %  1164;  Molloy  de 
J«r,  Mar.  26. 

ANECIU8,  AESNECtUS,  ENITIUS,  AEN- 
eaa,  or  sneyua  (LAt.)  Tbe  eldest  bom;  the 
first  bom;  senior,  as  contrasted  with  the 
pviKtif,  (younger).    Spelman.  "Aesnecla." 

ANGARIA. 

In  Roman  Law.    A  service  or  punlsh- 

I   ment  exacted  by  government.    They  were 


of  six  kloijB,  viz.,  maintaining  a  poet  sta- 
tion where  horsea  are  cbanged;  furnishing 
hurBes  or  carts;  burdens  Imposed  on  lands 
or  persons;  disturbance,  injury,  anxiety  of 
mind;  the  three  or  tour  day  periods  of 
fasiing  observed  during  the  year;  saddles 
or  yokes  borne  by  criminals  from  county 
to  county,  as  a  disgraceful  mode  of  pun- 
ishment among  the  Qermans  or  Franks. 
Du  Cange. 

In  Feudal  Law.    Any  troublesome  or 

vexatious  personal  service  paid  by  the  ten- 
ant lo  his  lord.     Spelnisn. 


ANGILO,  ANGYLDE,  or  ANGELD  (Sax. 
from  an,  one,  and  gild,  a  payment  or  satis- 
faction). The  single  value  of  a  man  or 
Otlie:  thing;  the  compensation  for  a  thing 
according  to  its  single  value  or  estimation." 
See  "Trigild;"  Spelman.  The  rate  fixed  by 
law  at  which  injuries  to  person  or  property 
were  to  be  paid  for.  Also  tbe  fixed  price  at 
which  cattle  and  other  goods  were  received 
as  currency.     Wbarton. 

ANGLE8CHERIA,  In  old  English  law. 
Englishery;  the  fact  of  being  an  English- 
man, Fleta.  lib.  1,  c.  30;  Bracton  uses 
•■EngieBherla"   (fol.  135). 

Un'er  Canute  and  William  the  Conquerer. 
for  the  protection  of  their  subjects  from  as- 
sassination, a  heavier  fine  was  imposed  on 
the  vUl  or  hundred  for  the  kililnB  of  a  Dane 
or  Norman  than  for  the  killing  of  a  native. 
It  was  an  dbject,  therefore,  for  the  hundred 
to  prove  AiiiilrirliiTia  to  relieve  itself  from 
the  added  penalty.  Angleickeria  was  abol- 
ished by  St.  14  Edw.  III.  c.  4.  4  Bl.  Comm. 
195. 

ANGLIAE  JURA  IN  OMNI  CASU  LIBER- 
tatl  dant  favorem.  The  laws  of  England  are 
favorable  in  every  case  to  liberty.  Halk. 
Max.  12. 

ANGL1CE.  In  English.  A  term  former- 
ly used  in  pleading  when  a  thing  Is  de- 
scribed both  In  Latin  and  English,  inserted 
Immediately  after  the  Latin,  and  as  an  In- 
troduction of  the  English  translation. 

ANQYLDE.    See  "Angild." 

ANHLOTE  (Saxon).  The  sense  is  that 
every  one  should  pay,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  his  respective  part  and 
share.     Spelman. 


ANIMAL.  Any  animate  being  which  Is 
not  human,  endowed  with  the  power  of  vol- 
untary motion. 

Domitae  are  those  which  have  been  tamed 
by  man;  domestic. 

Ferae  naturae  are  those  which  still  re- 
tain their  wild  nature. 

ifanmet'if  nalvrae.  those  which  are  tame 
by  nature. 


ANIMALIA  PERA,  SI  FACTA  SINT 
mansueta  et  ex  consuetudine  eunt  et  redeunt, 
volant  et  revolant,  ut  cervi,  cygni,  etc.,  «a 
usque  nostra  sunt,  et  ita  Intelliguntur  quam- 
diu  habuerunt  animum  revertendl.  Wild 
animals.  If  they  be  made  tame,  and  are  ac- 
customed to  go  out  and  return,  fly  away 
and  fly  back,  as  stags,  swans,  etc.,  are  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  us  so  long  as  they  have 
the  intention  of  returning  to  UH.    7  Coke,  16. 

ANIMALS  OF  A  BASE  NATURE,  Those 
animala  which,  though  they  may  be  reclaim- 
ed, are  not  such  that  at  common  law  a 
larceny  may  be  committed  of  them,  by  rea- 
son of  the  baseness  of  their  nature.  Some 
animals  which  are  now  usually  tamed  come 
wtthtn  this  class,  as  dogs  and  cats;  and  oth- 
ers which,  though  wild  by  nature,  and  often 
reclaimed  by  art  and  industry,  clearly  tall 
within  the  same  ruje,  as  bears,  foxes,  apes, 
monkeys,  ferrets,  and  the  like.  Coke,  3d 
Inst.  109;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  611,  512;  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  33,  i  36;  4  Bl,  Comm.  238;  2  Bast,  P. 
C.  614.    See  1  Wm.  Saund.  84,  note  2. 

ANIMO    (LAt)     With   intention. 

Animo  Is  used  In  combination  in  the  same 
manner  as  ammua  (q.  r.)  Thus,  aaimo  Ju- 
randi,  with  Intent  to  steal,  etc. 


ANIMUS  (Lat,  mind).  The  IntenUon  with 
which  an  act  Is  done. 

Animus  Cancellandi.    An  Intention  to 

destroy  or  cancel.    See  "Cancellation." 

Animus  Capiendi.     The  Intention  to 

take.    4  C.  Rob.  Adm,  126,  155, 

Anlmua  Dedlcandi.    The  Intention  of 

donating  or  dedicating. 

Animus  Defamandi,   The  intention  of 

defaming. 

Animua  Derelinquettdi.  The  Inten- 
tion of  abandoning.    4  C.  Rob.  Adm.  216. 

Animua  Dlfferendi.    The  intention  of 

delaying. 

Animus    Donandl.     The    Intention   ot 

Kiving. 

Animus  Felonlco.    Felonious  Intent, 

Animus    Furandl.     The    Intention    to 

In  order  to  constitute  larceny,  the  thief 
must  take  the  property  animo  Jurandi;  but 
this  is  expressed  in  tbe  deflnltlon  ot  lai^ 
ceny  by  the  word  "felonious,"  3  Inst,  107; 
Hale,  P,  C.  503;  4  Bl,  Comm.  229,  See  2 
RuHS.  CrimeB.  96;  2  Tyl.  Comm,  272.  When 
the  taking  of  p'-operty  is  lawful,  although  It 
may  afterwards  be  converted  animo  furaTidi 
to  the  taker's  use.  it  Is  not  larcenv.  Bac. 
Abr,  "Felony"  fC);  14  Johns.  (N.  T.)  294; 
Ryan  ft  M,  137.  160:  Principles  of  Penal 
Law,  e,  22.  S  3.  pp.  279,  281. 

Animus  Lucandl.    The  Intent  to  gain 

a  profit.    3  Kent,  Comm.  357, 

Animus    Manendi.     The   Intention  ot 

renialnlng. 

To  acquire  a  domicile,  the  party  must 
have  his  abode  In  one  place,  with  the  in- 
tention of  remaining  there;  for.  without 
such    intention,    no    new   domicile    can    be 


ANIMUS  AD  SE,  ETC.  (i 

gained,  and  tbe  old  will  not  be  lost.  See 
"Domicile." 

Animua  Morandi.  The  Inteutloa  to  re- 
main, or  to  delay. 

Animua  PMaidendi.    The  Intention  o( 

posse  sslng. 

Animus  Quo.   The  Intent  with  wbicb, 

Animua  Recipiendl.    The  Intention  of 

receiving. 

A  man  will  acquire  no  title  to  a  thing  un- 
less he  poGSessea  It  with  an  intention  or 
receiving  It  for  hintseIC;  as.  It  a  thing  be 
balled  to  a  man.  he  acquires  no  title. 

Animus    Recuperandi.    The   intention 

of  recovering.  Locc.  de  Jur.  Mar.  lib.  2,  c. 
4.  9  10. 

Animus  Republicandl.    The  Intention 

to  republish. 

Animus  Restltuendl.     The  intention  Of 

restoring. 

Animus  Revertendi.     The  intention  of 

returning. 

A  man  retains  hie  domicile  it  he  leaves 
It  animo  rerirtfndi.  3  Rawle  (Pa.)  312;  4 
Bl.  Comm.  22G;  2  Russ.  Crimes,  18;  Poph. 
42.  52:  4  Coke,  40.    See  "Domicile." 

Animua    Testandi.     An    Intention    to 

make  a  testament  or  will. 

This  is  required  to  make  a  valid  will; 
for,  whatever  form  may  have  heen  adopted. 
If  there  was  no  animua  tettandi,  there  can 
be  no  will.  An  Idiot,  tor  example,  can  make 
DO  will,  because  he  can  have  no  Intention. 


ANIMUS  HOMINIS  EST  ANIMA  8CRIP- 
ti.  The  Intention  of  the  party  Is  the  soul  of 
tbe  Instrument.  3  Bulst  GT;  Pitman,  Prln. 
a  Sur.  26. 

ANN,  or  ANNAT.  In  Scotch  law.  Halt  a 
rear's  stipend,  over  and  above  what  is  ow- 
ing tor  the  Incumbency,  due  to  a  minister's 
relict,  or  child,  or  nest  ot  kin,  atter  his  de- 
cease. Whlshaw;  Bell,  Diet.  See  Brsk.  Inst, 
bk.  2.  tit.  10.  !5  6B-67. 

ANNALES  (Lat)  Annnals;  a  title  for- 
merly given  to  the  Year  Books.  9  London, 
Leg.  ObB.  323. 

In  Old  Racorda.    Tearllngs;  cattle  of 

the  first  year.     Cowell. 


ANNATES.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  First 
tmlts  paid  out  of  spiritual  benefices  to  the 
pope,  being  the  value  ot  one  year's  proilt. 

ANNEXATION  (Lat.  arf.  to.  nernre.  to 
bind).     The  union  of  one  thing  to  another. 

It  conveys  the  Idea,  properly,  ot  fastening 
a  smaller  thing  to  a  larger;  an  incident  to 
a  principal.  It  has  been  applied  to  denote 
the  union  of  Teiaa  to  the  United  States. 

Actual  annexation  Includes  every  move- 
ment by  which  a  chattel  can  be  joined  or 
united  to  the  freehold. 

Constructive  annexation  is  the  union  ot 
snch  ihlngB  as  have  been  holden  parcel  ot 
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the  realty,  but  which  are  not  actually  an- 
nexed, fixed,  or  fastened  to  the  freehold. 
Shep.  Touch.  469;  Amos  &  F.  Flxt.  2.  See 
"PiKturea." 

ANNI  ET  TEMPORA.  (LaL)  Tears  and 
terms.  An  old  title  ot  the  Year  Books.  9 
London,  Leg.  Obs.  323. 

ANNI  NUBILES.  (Lat  marriageable 
years).  The  age  at  which  a  girl  becomes  by 
law  fit  tor  marriage;  the  age  ot  twelve. 


ANNICULU8  TRECENTE8IIM0  8EXA- 
geaimo  quinto  die  dieltur,  inciplente  plane 
non  exacto  die,  quia  annum  cfvlKter  non 
ad  momenta  temporum  aed  ad  dies  nu- 
meramur.  We  call  a  child  a  year  old  on 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  day,  when 
the  day  Is  fairly  begun,  but  not  ended,  be- 
cause we  calculate  the  civil  year  not  by  mo- 
ments, but  by  days.  Dig.  60.  16.  134;  Id. 
3 S3;    Calv.  Lex. 


ANNO  DOMINI  (Lat.  the  year  ot  our 
Lord;  abbreviated  A.  D.)  The  computa- 
tion of  time  from  the  Incarnation  ot  Jesus 
Christ 

Tbe  Jews  began  their  computation  ot 
time  from  the  creation;  the  Romans,  from 
tbe  building  ot  Rome;  the  Mohammedans, 
from  the  Hegira,  or  flight  ot  the  prophet; 
the  Greeks  reckoned  by  Olympiads;  but 
Christians  everywhere  reckon  from  the 
birth  ot  Jesus  Christ. 

In  a  complaint,  the  year  of  the  alleged  of- 
tens<'  mav  be  stated  by  means  of  the  letters 
"A.  D.,"  followed  by  words  expressing  the 
year.  4  Cash.  (Mass.)  596.  But  an  in- 
dictment or  complaint  which  states  the  year 
of  the  commission  of  the  offense  In  figures 
only,  without  prefixing  the  letters  "A.  D.," 
Is  insufficient  5  Cray  (Mass.)  91.  The  let- 
ters "A.  D.."  followed  by  figures  expressing 
the  year,  have  been  held  suBlclent  In  sev- 
eral sutes.  3  Vt.  481;  I  G.  Greene  (Iowa) 
418;  35  Me.  489;  1  Bennett  &  H.  Lead.  Cr. 
Cas.  G12. 

ANNONA  (Lat)  Barley;  corn;  grain; 
a  yearly  contribution  of  food,  ot  various 
kinds,  for  support 

Annona  porcum.  acorns;  annorui  frumen- 
tum  hordeo  admixtum,  com  and  barley 
mixed;  onnona  ponts.  bread,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  amount.  Du  Cange;  Spetman; 
Cowell. 

The  term  la  used  In  the  old  English  law, 
and  also  in  the  civil  law  Quite  generally,  to 
denote  anything  contributed  by  one  person 
towards  the  support  ol  another;  as.  si  Quis 
tnandpU)  nniioiranf  deilcrit,  it  any  shall  have 
given  food  to  a  slave.    Du  Cange;  Spelman. 

ANNONAE  CIVILES.  Yearly  rents  Issu- 
ing out  of  certain  lands,  and ,  payable  to 
monasteries.  i^.iOOQlC 
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ANNOTATION 


ANNOTATrON.    In  civil  law. 

(1)  Tbe  answers  of  tbe  prince  to  ques- 
tions put  to  blm  by  private  persona  respect- 
ing some  doubtful  point  o(  law.  See  "Re- 
script" 

(2)  Summoning  an  absentee.    Dig.  1.  E. 

(3)  The  designation  o(  a  place  of  depor- 
taUon.     Dig.  S2.  1.  3, 

ANNUA  NEC  DEDITUM  JUDEX  NON 
wparat  Ipge.  Even  tbe  Judge  divides  not  an- 
nuities or  debt,  S  Coke,  52.  See  Story,  Bq. 
Jur.  §S  480,  517;  1  Salk.  3fi,  65. 


ANNUAL  ASSAY.  An  annual  trial  ot  tbe 
gold  and  stiver  coin  ot  tbe  Dnlted  States, 
to  ascertain  wbetber  tbe  standard  fineness 
and  weight  of  the  coinage  is  maintained. 


ANNUAL  BENT.  In  Scotch  law.  Intei- 
est. 

To  avoid  the  lav  against  taking  Interest, 
a  yearljr  rent  was  purchased,  hence  the  term 
came  to  signify  Interest.  Bell,  Diet;  Pater- 
son,  Comp.  a  19.  266. 

ANNUITIES  OP  TIEND8.  In  Scotch  law. 
Annuities  of  titties. 

The  yearly  tax  or  allowance  to  the  crown 
on  tithes  not  set  apart  for  pious  uses. 

ANNUITY  (Lat.  annvue.  yearly).  A  yeai^ 
ly  sum  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  another  in 
fee,  or  for  lite,  or  years,  and  chargeable 
only  on  the  person  of  tbe  grantor.  Co. 
Litt  144b;  2  Bl.  COmm.  40:  Lumley,  Ann. 
1;  5  Mart.  (La.)  312;  Dav.  Ir.  14. 

An  annuity  Is  different  from  a  rent  charge, 
with  which  It  is  sometimes  confounded, — 
tbe  annuity  being  chargeable  on  the  person 
merely,  and  so  far  personalty,  while  a  rent 
charge  Is  something  reserved  out  of  realty, 
or  llxed  as  a  burden  upon  the  estate  In  land. 
2  Sbarswood.  BL  Comm.  40;  RoUe,  Abr.  226; 
10  Watts  (Pa.)  127.  An  annuity  in  tee  is 
said  to  be  a  personal  fee;  for,  thougb  trans- 
missible, as  Is  real  estate  of  Inheritance 
(Amb.  TS2),  liable  to  forfeiture  as  a  here- 
ditament (T  Coke.  34a).  and  not  constitut- 
ing asaets  In  the  hands  ot  an  executor.  It 
lacks  some  other  characteristics  of  realty. 
The  husband  is  not  entitled  to  curtesy,  nor 
the  wife  to  dower,  In  an  annuity.  Co.  Lltt. 
3Za.  It  cannot  he  conveyed  hy  way  of  use 
(2  Wlls.  224),  Is  not  within  the  statute  ot 
frauds,  and  may  he  bequeathed  and  assign- 
ed as  personal  estate  (2  Ves.  Sr.  70;  4  Barn. 
&  A.  E9 ;  Roscoe,  Heal  Actions,  35,  68 ;  3  Kent. 
Comm.  460). 

ANNUITY  TAX.  An  Impost  levied 
nuatly  in  Scotland  tor  tbe  maintenance  ot 
the  ministers  of  religion.  Abolished  33  & 
34  Vict.  c.  87. 

ANNULUS  (Lat.)  In  old  English  law. 
A  ring;  the  ring  ot  a  door.  Per  haapam  vel 
annuluffi  hoatii  exterioria,  by  the  hasp 


ring  ot  the  outer  door.     Plata,  lib.  3,  c.  16, 
S  6. 

ANNULUS  ET  BACULUS  (Lat.  ring  and 
staff).  The  investiture  of  a  bishop  was  per 
annuJum  et  baculum,  by  the  prince's  deliver- 
ing to  the  prelate  a  ring  and  pastoral  BtaJI, 
or  crozler.  1  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  378; 
Speiman. 


ANNUS  (Lat.)  In  civil  and  old  English 
law.  A  year;  the  period  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days.  Dig.  40.  7.  4.  5;  Brac- 
ton,  fol.  359.    See  "Year." 

ANNUS  DELIBERANDI  (Lat.)     In  Scotch 

law.  A  year  of  dellheratlng;  a  year  to  de- 
liberate. The  year  allowed  by  law  to  tbe 
heir  to  deliberate  whether  he  will  enter 
and  represent  his  ancestor.  It  commences 
on  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  unless  In  the 
caae  ot  a  posthumous  beir,  when  the  year 
runs  from  his  birth.    Bell,  Diet. 


ANNUS  EST  MORA  MOTU8  QUO  SUUM 
planeta  pervolat  circulum.  A  year  1b  the 
duration  ot  tbe  motion  by  which  a  planet 
revolves  through  Its  orbit.  Dig.  40.  7.  4. 
5;  Calv.  Lex.;  Bracton.  369b. 

ANNUS  LUCTU8  (Lat)  The  year  o( 
mourning.     Code,  6.  9.  2. 

It  was  a  rule  among  the  Romans,  and  also 
tbe  Danes  and  Saxons,  that  the  widows 
should  not  marry  Infra  annum  luclus  (with- 
in the  year  of  mourning).  1  Sharswood,  Bl. 
Comm.  457. 

ANNUS  UTILI8.  A  year  made  up  of 
available  or  serviceable  daya  Brissonlus; 
Calv.  Lex. 

ANNUU8  REDITU8  (or  REDDITU8).     A 

yearly  rent;  annuity.  2  Sharswood,  Bl. 
Comm.  41:   Reg.  Orlg.  158b. 

ANONYMOUS.  Without  name.  Books 
published  without  the  name  of  the  author 
are  said  to  he  anonymous.  Cases  In  the 
reports  of  which  the  names  of  the  parties 
are  not  given  are  said  to  he  anonymous. 

ANSEL,     AN8UL.    or    AUNCEL.     In     old 

English  law.  An  ancient  mode  of  weighing 
by  hanging  scales  ^r  books  at  cither  end 
ot  a  beam  or  staff,  which,  being  lifted  with 
one's  finger  or  band  by  the  middle,  showed 
the  equality  or  difference  between  the 
weight  at  one  end  and  the  thing  weighed  at 
tbe  other.    Termes  de  la  Ley.  66. 

ANSWER. 

-In    Equity    Pleading.     A    defense    in 

writing,  made  by  a  defendant  to  the  charges 
contained  In  a  bill  or  Information  filed  by 
the  plaintiff,  against  him  In  a  court  ot  equity. 

In    Coda    Pleading.    The   detendant'B 

pleading  In  any  civil  action. 
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ANTAPOCHA 


ANTAPOCHA  (Lat)  An  Instrument  by 
which  the  debtor  acknowledges  the  debt 
due  the  creditor,  and  binds  bimself.  A  copy 
of  the  apocha,  elsned  by  tJie  debtor,  and  de- 
livered to  the  creditor.    Calv.  Lex. 

ANTE  EXHIBITIONEM  BILLAE.  Before 
the  eihtbltlon  of  the  bill;    before  suit  be- 

ANTE  FACTUM,  or  ANTE  GESTUM. 
Done  before.  A  Roman  law  term  for  a  pre- 
vious act.  or  thing  done  before. 

ANTE  JURAMENTUM,  or  JURAMEN- 
tum  calumnlae  (Lat.)  The  oath  formerly 
required  of  the  parties  previous  to  a  Bult, — 
of  the  plaintiff  that  he  would  prosecute, 
Knd  of  the  defendant  that  he  was  Innocent, 
Jacob;  Wblsbaw. 


ANTECESSOR.    An  ancestor  (9.  v.) 

ANTEDATE.  To  put  a  date  to  an  in- 
strument of  a  time  before  the  time  It  was 
written. 

ANTENATI  (Lat  born  before).  Those 
bom  In  a  country  before  a  change  In  its 
political  condition  such  as  to  affect  their 
allegiance. 

The  correlative  term  is  postnali. 

In   the    United   8tat««.    It  ordinarily 

denotes  those  born  In  this  country  prior  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  See  7 
Wheat.  (D.  S.)  536. 

In     England.    It    ordinarily    denotes 

those  born  before  the  union  with  Scotland. 

ANTENUPTIAL.  Before  marriage;  be- 
fore marriage,  with  a  view  to  entering  In- 
to marriage. 

ANTI  MANIFESTO.  The  declaraUon  of 
the  reasons  which  one  of  the  belligerents 

pubilshee,  to  show  that  the  war  as  to  him 
is  defensive.     Wolfflus,  5  1187. 

ANTICHRESIS  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  An 
agreement  by  which  the  debtor  gives  to  the 
creditor  the  Income  from  the  property  which 
he  has  pledged.  In  lieu  of  the  interest  on 
hiB  debt.    Onyot.  Hep.  Univ. 

It  Is  analogous  to  the  Welsh  mortgage  ol 
the  common  law.  In  the  French  law.  If  the 
income  was  more  thaii  the  Interest,  the 
debtor  was  entitled  to  demand  an  account 
of  the  income,  and  might  claim  any  eicess. 
Civ.  Code  La.  art.  208B.  See  Dig.  £0.  1.  11; 
Id.  13.  7.  1:  Code.  8,  28,  1;  11  Pet.  (U.  S.) 
3S1:   1  Kent,  Comm.  137. 

ANTICIPATION  (Lat  ante,  before,  copere, 
to  take).  The  act  of  doing  or  taking  a 
thing  before  Its  proper  time. 

In  deeds  of  trust  there  Is  frequently  a 
provision  that  the  Income  of  the.  estate  shall 
be  paid  by  the  trustee  as  It  shall  accrue,  and 
not  by   way   of  anticipation.     A   payment 


APAT18ATIO 


ANTIQRAPH.     A  copy. 

ANTIGRAPHUS.  In  the  Roman  law. 
An  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  an  eye 
over  the  money  which  the  tax  gatherers 
collected  for  the  use  of  the  state. 

A  controller  or  supervisor,  of  public  mon- 

ANTINOMIA.  In  Roman  law.  A  real  or 
apparent  contradiction  or  inconsistency  In 
the  laws.    Merlin,  Repert 

It  Is  sometimes  used  as  an  English  word, 
and  spelled  "Antinomy." 

ANTJQUA  CUSTUMA  (Law  Lat  ancient 
custom).  The  duty  due  upon  wool,  wool- 
fells,  and  leather,  under  St  3  Edw.  I. 

The  distinction  between  antigva  and  nova 
augluma  arose  upon  the  imposition  of  a 
new  and  increased  duty  upon  the  same  ai^ 
tides,  by  the  king,'  in  the  twenty-secoad 
year  of  his  reign.  Bac.  Abr.  "Smuggling" 
(C  1). 


ANTIQUARE.  In  the  Roma*  law.  To 
restore  a  former  law  or  practice;  to  re- 
ject or  vote  against  a  new  law;  to  prefer 
the  old  law.  Those  who  ■voted  against  a 
proposed  law  wrote  on  their  ballots  the  lat- 
ter "A,"  the  Initial  of  antiquo,  I  am  for  the 
old  law.     Calv.  Lev. 

ANTIQUUM  DOMINICUM.  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Ancient  demesne,  contrasted  with 
novum  perqtiisittim.  new  purchase  or  ac- 
quest.    Pleta.  lib.  2,  c.  71,  §  IB. 

ANTITHETARIUS.  In  old  English  law. 
A  man  who  endeavors  to  discbarge  himself 
of  the  crime  of  which  be  Is  accused,  by  re- 
torting the  charge  on  the  accuser.  He  dif- 
fers from  an  approver  In  this,  that  the  lat- 
ter does  not  charge  the  accuser,  but  others. 

ANTRUSTIO,  or  AMTRUSTIO.  In  early 
feudal  law.  A  confidential  vassal.  A  term 
applied  to  the  followers  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
man chiefs,  and  of  the  kings  and  counts  of 
the  Franks.     Spetraan, 

ANUEtS  LIVRE8  (Law  Fr.)  The  Year 
Books  (9,  V.)    Kelham. 

APANAGE.  In  French  law.  A  portion 
set  apart  for  tbo  use  and  support  of  the 
younger  ones,  upon  condition,  however,  that 
It  should  revert,  upon  failure  of  mate  issue, 
to  his  original   donor  and   bis   heirs.     3pel- 

APARTMENT.  A  part  of  a  bouse  occu- 
pied by  a  person,  while  the  rest  is  occupied 
by  another,  or  others.  7  Man.  ft  0.  95;  6 
Mod.  214;  Woodfall,  Landl.  &  Ten.  178.  As 
to  what  la  not  an  apartment,  see  10  Pick. 
(Mass.)  293. 

com- 
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APERTA  BBEVIA  ( 

APERTA  BREVIA.    Open,  unsealed  write. 

APEBTUM   FACTUM.     An  overt  act. 

APERTURA  TESTAMENTI.  A  form  of 
provEng  a  will,  in  the  civil  law.  by  the  wit- 
nesses acknowledging  before  a  magistrate 
their  having  sealed  It.    1  WilliamB,  E; " 

APEX  JURIS  (Lat.  the  eummlt  ot  the 
law).  A  rule  of  law  of  extreme  refinement. 
A  term  used  to  denote  a  stricter  application 
of  the  rules  ot  law  than  is  indicated  by  the 
phrase  suvtmiim  jus.  2  Cainea  (N.  T.)  117; 
2  Story  (U,  S.)  143;  5  Conn.  334;  2  Para. 
Notes  &  Bills,  c.  25,  S  11.  See,  alao,  Co.  Lltt. 
3046;  Wingate.  Max.  19. 

APICES  JURIS  NON  SUNT  JURA,  Legal 
niceties  are  not  laws.  Co.  Litt  304;  3 
Scott,  773;  10  Cohe,  126;  Broom.  Leg-  Mas. 
142.    See  "Apex  Juris." 

AF 

law; 

APOCAE  (Lat.)  A  writing  acknowledg- 
ing payments;  acquittance. 

It  dlirers  from  "acceptilatlon"  in  this,  that 
acceptllation  imports  a  complete  discharge 
ot  the  former  obligation,  whether  payment 
be  made  or  not;  aiincha,  discharge  only  up- 
on payment  being  made.    Calv.  Lex. 

APOCHAE  ONERATORIAE  (Law  Lat.) 
In  old  commercial  law.  Bills  of  lading. 
Casaregls,  disc.  1,  note  111;  Id.  disc.  10,  note 
25;  Id.  disc.  25,  note  6. 

APOCRISARIUS  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  A 
messenger:   an  ambassador. 

Applied  to  legates  or  messengers,  as  they 
carried  the  messages  of  their  prlnclpale. 
They  performed  several  duties  distinct  In 
character,  but  generally  pertaining  to  eccle- 
siastical affairs. 

A  messenger  sent  to  transact  ecclesias- 
tical business,  and  report  to  his  superior; 
an  officer  who  had  charge  ot  the  treasury 
of  a  monastic  edlSce;  an  officer  who  took 
charge  of  opening  and  closing  the  doora. 
Du  Cange;  Spelman;  Caly.  Lex. 

'ApocrUarivs  cancellariua,  an  officer  who 
took  charge  ot  the  royal  seal,  and  signed 
royal  despatches. 

Called,  also,  secretarius  consiJiarius  (trom 
his  giving  advice) ;  tvterfndariux;  a  oon- 
silii'  (from  his  acting  as  counsellor);  a  re- 
aportsig,  or  responaalis. 

APOGRAPHA.  In  civil  law.  An  exami- 
nation and  enumeration  ot  things  possess- 
ed;  an  inventory.     Calv.  Lex. 

APOSTASY,  The  total  renunciation  ot 
Christianity,  by  embracing  either  a  false 
religion,  or  no  religion  at  alt.  This  offense 
can  only  take  place  in  such  as  have  once 
professed   Christianity.    4  Bl.  Comm.  43. 
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tate,  or  one  who  had  violated  the  rules  o( 
his  religious  order.  It  was  addressed  to 
the  sheriff,  and  commanded  him  to  deliver 
the  defendant  Into  the  custody  of  tbe  abbot 
or  prior.    Reg.  Orlg.  71,  267;  Jacob;  Whar- 

APOSTILLE,  or  APPOSTILLE  (Law  Fr.) 
An  addition;  note  or  observation.  Kelbam. 
A  marginal  note.     Rich.  Diet. 

APOSTLES.  Brief  letters  ot  dismissal 
granted  to  a  party  who  takes  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  ot  an  English  court  of 
admiralty,  stating  the  case,  and  declaring 
that  the  record  will  be  transmitted.  2 
Brown,  Civ.  &  Adm.  Law,  438;   Dig.  49.  6. 

This  term  was  used  in  the  olvll  law.  It 
Is  derived  from  aposlalis,  a  Greek  word, 
which  signifies  "one  sent,"  because  tbe 
Ju^ge  from  whose  sentence  an  appeal  was 
made  sent  to  Ihe  superior  judge  these  let- 
ters of  dismission,  or  apostles.  Merlin, 
ReperL  mot  "Apotres;"  1  Pars.  Mar.  Law, 
745;  1  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  663. 

AP08T0LI.  In  civil  law.  Certificates  of 
tbe  Inferior  judge  from  whom  a  cause  is 
removed,  directed  to  the  superior.  Dig.  49, 
6.     See  "Apostles." 

Those  sent  as  messengers.    Spelman. 


APOTHECA.  In  the  civil  law.  A  re- 
pository; a  place  of  deposit,  aa  ot  wine,  oil, 
books,  etc,     Calv.  Lex. 

APPARATOR      (Law      Lat.)     One      who 
furnishes  or  provides.    A  shertll  was  for- 
merly styled  In  England  apparator  comita- 
as  having  charge  of  certain  county  ar- 
rangements   and    expenditures.     Co  well. 

APPARENT  DANGER.  That  degree  ot 
peril  ol  death  or  great  bodily  harm  which 
will  Justify  the  killing  of  an  assailant  In 
self-detense.  The  danger  need  not  be  real, 
but  must  be  sufficient  to  cause  a  reasonably 
prudent  and  courageous  man  to  believe  him- 
self in  imminent  peril. 

APPARENT  DEFECTS.  In  a  thing  sold, 
those  which  can  be  discovered  by  simple  In- 
spection.   Code  La.  art.  2497. 

APPARENT  (or  CONTINUOUS)  EASE- 
ment.  One  depending  on  some  artificial 
structure  or  natural  formation  permanent 
character  and  obvious.  One  which  is  at 
all  times  known  to  tbe  owner  of  the  sub- 
servient tenement  by  apparent  signs,  18 
N.  J.  Bq.  262;  1  Hurl.  &  N,  916, 

APPARENT  HEIR,  One  whose  right  Ot 
nherltance  is  indefeasible,  provided  he  out- 
ive   the  ancestor,     2   Bl.   Comm.   208, 

In  Scotch  Law.    One  who  la  entitled  to 

enter  beir  to  a  deceased   ancestor,  before 
actual  entry,    Ersk,  Inst,  bk,  3,  tit.  S,  5  54. 

APPARENT  MATURITY.  Ot  a  negotla- 
Dle  Instrument.  Tbe  time  when,  by  its  face, 
I  It  will  tall  due. 
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APPARITIO.    An  appearance. 

APPARITOR  (Lat)  An  officer  or  mes- 
senger  employed  to  serve  the  proceao  of  the 
spiritual  courts  In  England,  and  suminou 
offenders.     Co  well. 

APPARLEMENT.  In  old  English  law. 
Resemblance;  likelihood;  as  apparlement  of 
war.     SL  2  Rich.  1!.  st.  1,  c.  S;  Cowell. 

APPARURA  (Lat.)  In  old  English  law. 
Furniture  or  Implements. 

Carucariae  apparura,  plough  tackle.  Cow- 
ell; Jacob. 

APPEAL  (Fr.  appeter,  to  call). 

In  Practice.    The  removal  of  a  cause 

from  a  court  of  inferior  to  one  of  superior 
Jurisdiction,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
review  and  retrial.  Ellsworth,  C.  J.,  3 
Dflll.  (U,  S.)  321;  7  Crancli  (U.  S.)  110; 
10  PeL  {U.  S.)  205;  14  Mass.  414;  1  Scrg. 
&  R.  (Pa.)  78;  1  Bin.  (Pa.)  219;  3  Bin, 
(Pa.)  48. 

It  is  sometimes  used  as  meaning  generally 
the  removal  of  a  cause  to  a  higher  court 
(4  N.  J.  Eq.  137),  and  In  this  sense  It  in- 
cludes writ  of  error  (1  111.  334). 

It  Is  a  civlMaw  proceeding  in  Its  origin, 
and  differs  from  a  writ  of  error  in  this, 
that  It  subjects  both  the  law  and  the  facts 
to  a  review  and  a  retrial,  while  a  writ  of 
error  is  a  common-law  process  which  re- 
moves matter  of  law  only  for  re-examlna- 
tlon.     7  Cranch  (U.  8.)  111. 

On  an  appeal,  the  whole  case  is  examined 
and  tried,  as  if  It  bad  not  been  tried  before; 
while  on  a  writ  of  error,  the  matters  of  law 
merely  are  examined,  and  Judgment  revers- 
ed if  any  errors  have  been  committed. 
Dane.  Ahr.  "Appeal."  The  word  is  used  in 
the  sense  here  given  both  in  chancery  and 
in  common-law  practice  (16  Md.  282;  20  How. 
[U.  S.l  19S).  and  in  criminal  as  well  as  In 
civil  law  (9  Ind.  569;  6  F!a.  679);  and  In 
manj'  states  the  writ  of  error  has  been  abol- 
ished, and  appeal  established  as  the  ordinary 
method  of  review  In  all  cases,  the  scope  of 
the  review  varying  In  the  different  states. 

in   Old   Criminal    Practice.     A   formal 

accusation  made  by  one  private  person 
against  another  of  having  committed  some 
heinous  crime.     4  Bl.  Comm.  312. 

In   i^egielation.     The   act  by  which   a 

member  of  a  legislative  Ijody  who  queatlons 
the  correctness  of  a  decision  of  the  presid- 
ing officer,  or  "chair,"  procures  a  vote  of 
the  body  upon  the  decision. 

APPEARANCE.  In  practice.  A  coming 
Into  court  as  party  to  a  suit,  whether  as 
plaintiff  or  defendant. 

The  formal  proceeding  by  which  a  defend- 
ant submits  himself  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court. 

"  'Appearance'  In  the  law  has  several 
slgnlHcatlons.  and  the  word  must  always 
l>e  understood  In  reference  to  the  particular 
buBinesa  or  subject-matter  to  which  It  re- 
lates. In  some  cases  It  means  to  appear  In 
person;  la  others,  by  attorney.  Sometimes 
an  obligation  to  appear  can  only  be  satisfied 
by    actually    coming    Into    court,    while    In 
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others  It  will  be  sufficient  to  put  In  special 
bail,  or  enter  an  appearance  In  the  common 
rule  book.  In  one  case  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  party  to  appear  on  the  specified  day. 
while  In  another  It  will  be  sufficient  if  done 
within  ten  or  twenty  days  thereafter.  The 
purpose  or  end  to  be  answered  by  the  ap- 
pearance is  also  Important.  Id  most.  It  nol 
all,  cases  where  a  party  is  bound  to  a  per- 
sonal appearance  In  court  to  answer  any 
charge  or  action  against  him.  he  must  not 
only  appear,  but  must  remain  in  court  un- 
til discharged  by  due  course  of  law,  and 
how  long  he  must  attend  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  proceedings  and  the  course 
and  practice  of  the  court."  19  Wend.  (N. 
Y.)  459. 
It  may  be  of  the  following  kinds: 

(1)  Compulsory.  That  which  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  the  service  of  process. 

(2)  Voluntary.  That  which  Is  made  in  an- 
swer to  a  subpoena  or  summons,  without 
process.     1  Barb.  Ch.  (N.  T.)  77. 

(3)  General.  A  simple  and  absolute  suti- 
misslon  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

(4)  Special.  That  which  is  made  for  cer- 
tain purposes  only,  and  does  not  extend  to 
all  the  purposes  of  the  suit. 

(5)  Conditional.  One  which  is  coupled 
with  conditions  as  to  Its  becoming  general. 

(6)  />p  bene  esse.  One  which  Is  to  remain 
an  appearance,  except  in  a  certain  event. 
See  "De  Bene  Base." 

(7)  Gratis.  One  made  before  the  party 
haa  been  legally  nottfled  to  appear. 

(8)  Optional.  One  made  where  the  party 
Is  not  under  any  obligation  to  appear,  but 
does  so  to  save  his  rights.  It  occurs  In 
chancery  practice,  especially  In  England. 

(9)  Subsequent.  An  appearance  by  the  de- 
fendant after  one  has  already  been  entered 
tor  him  by  the  plaintiff.  See  Danlell,  Ch. 
Pr. 


APPEL  (Law  Pr.;  Law  Lat.  appellum,).  In 
old  English  law.  An  appeal.  Britt.  c.  22. 
See  "Appeal." 

APPELLANT.  In  practice.  He  who 
makes  an  appeal  from  one  jurisdiction  to 
another. 


APPELLATE  JURISDICTION.  In  prac- 
tice. The  Jurisdiction  which  a  superior 
court  has  to  rehear  causes  which  have  been 
tried  In  Inferior  courts.     See  "Jurisdiction," 

APPELLATIO   (Lat,)     An  appeal. 

APPELLE  (Law  Fr.)  In  old  practice. 
The  party  accused  by  the  process  of  appeal. 
BrItt,  c.  23.     See  "Appeal," 
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APPELXO  (S 

APPELLO  (Lat.)  la  the  civil  lav.  I  ap- 
peal. Tbe  form  ot  making  an  app«al  apud 
acta.    Dig.  49.  1.  2. 


APPELLOUR  (Law  Fr.)  la  old  practice. 
The  party  who  brought  an  appeal;  the 
plalDtlft  in  an  appeal.    Britt.  c.  22. 

APPENDANT  (LaL  ad.  to.  pend^e.  to 
hang).  Annexed  or  belonging  to  something 
superior;  an  incorporeal  Inheritance  belong- 
ing to  another  Inheritance. 

Appendant  in  deeds  includes  nothing 
which  is  substantial  corporeal  property,  ca- 
pable of  passing  by  leoftment  and  IWery  of 
seisin.  Co.  Lltt.  121:  4  Coke,  S6;  S  Bam. 
&  C.  150;  6  Blag.  150.  A  matter  appendant 
must  arise  by  prescription,  while  a  matter 
appurtenant  may  be  created  at  any  time. 
2  Vlner,  Abr.  594;   S  Kent,  Comm.  404. 

APPENDITIA  (Lat.  appendere,  to  hang 
at  or  on),  Tbe  appendages  or  pertlnaaces 
of  an  estate;  the  appurtenances  to  a  dwell- 
ing, etc;  thus,  penthouses  are  the  appcndi- 
tia  domvt. 


APPLICARE  (Lat.)  In  old  Erngllsb  law. 
To  fasten  to;  to  moor  (a  vessel). 

Anciently  rendered,  "to  apply."  Hale  de 
Jure  Mar.  par.  2.  c,  3.  This  sense  of  the 
word  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
civil  law.    Dig.  1.  8.  6. 


APPLICATION  (Lat.  appHeare).  The  act 
of  making  a  request  for  something. 

A  written  request. 

The  use  or  disposition  made  of  a  cblng. 

In  Insurance.    The  prellmfnaiy  t^tate- 

ment  made  by  a  party  applying  for  an  1 
burance  on  life,  or  against  fire. 

Of  Purchase  Money.     The  use  or  d 

position  made  of  the  funds  received  by 
trustee  on  a  sale  ot  real  estate  held  under 
the  trust. 

Of  Payment.     See  "Appropriation." 

APPOINTEE,  A  person  who  is  appointed 
or  selected  for  a  particular  purpose;  as,  the 
appointee  under  a  power  Is  the  person  who 
Is   to   receive  the   beneflt  of  the  trust   ot 

APPOINTMENT.  The  designation  of  a 
person,  by  the  person  or  persons  having 
authority  therefor,  to  discbarge  the  duties 
of  some  office  or  trust. 

As  distinguished  from  an  election,  it  seems 
that  an  appointment  is  generally  made  by  one 
person,  or  a  limited  number  acting  with  dele- 
gated powers,  while  an  election  is  made  by 
all  of  a  class. 
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The  word  Is  sometimes  used  in  a  sense 
quite  akin  to  this,  and  apparently  derived 
from  It  as  denoting  the  right  or  privilege 
conferred  by  an  appointment.  Thus,  the 
of  authorizing  a  man  to  print  the  laws 
of  tbe  United  States  by  authority,  and  the 
right  thereby  conveyed,  are  considered  such 
appointment,  but  the  right  Is  not  an  of- 
fice. IT  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  29.  233.  And  see 
3  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  157;  Cooper,  Just.  599. 
604. 

The  exercise  of  a  right  to  designate  the 
person  or  persons  who  are  to  take  the  use 
of  real  estate,    2  Washb.  Real  Prop,  302. 

APPOINTOR.  One  authorized  by  th» 
donor,  under  tbe  statute  of  uses,  to  execute 
a  power,    2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1923,    Also  call- 

1  "donee." 

APPORT  (Law  Fr.)  In  old  English  law. 
Tax;  tallage;  tribute;  Imposition;  payment; 
charge;  expenses.    Kelham. 

APPORTIONMENT.  The  division  or  dis- 
tribution of  a  subject-matter  in  proportion- 
ate parts.  Co.  Lltt  147;  1  Swanat,  37, 
note;  1  Story,  Eq,  Jur.  475a. 

f  Contracts.  The  allowance,  In  case 
ot  the  partial  performance  of  a  contract,  of 
a  proportionate  part  of  what  the  party 
would  have  received  as  a  recompense  for 
the  entire  performance  of  the  contract 

Of    Incumbrances.    Determining    the 

amounts  which  each  of  several  parties  In- 
terested in  an  estate  shall  pay  towards  the 
removal  or  in  support  of  the  burden  of  an  In- 
cumbrance, 

Of     Rent.    The    allotment    of    their 

shares  in  a  rent  to  each  of  several  parties 
owning  It, 

The  determination  of  the  amount  of  rent 
to  be  paid  when  the  tenancy  is  terminated 
at  some  period  other  than  one  ot  the  regu- 
lar Intervals  for  the  payment  of  rent. 

Of  Corporate  Shares.  The  distribu- 
tion pro  rata  among  the  shareholders  when 
there  has  been  an  oversubscription. 

Of  an  Annuity.     Pro  rata  allowance 

for  part  of  a  year;  not  allowed  at  common 
law.  but  allowed  as  to  some  clE-ssea  by  11 
Geo.  11. 

Of  Representatives.     The  fixing  of  the 

number  of  representatives  In  congress  al- 
lowed to  each  state,  made  on  tlie  basis  of 
population  as  shown  by  each  United  States 
census.    Const.  U.  S,  art  I,  5  2. 

APPORTUM.  In  Old  English  law.  The 
revenue,  profit,  or  emolument  which  a  thing 
brings  to  the  owner.  Commonly  applied  to 
a  CO  rod  y  or  pension.    Blount. 

APPOSAL  OF  SHERIFFS.  In  EngllBh 
law.  The  charging  them  with  money  re- 
ceived upon  account  of  the  exchequer.  22 
&  23  Car.  11,;   Cowell. 

APPOSER.  In  English  law.  An  olScer 
of  the  exchequer,  whose  duty  It  was  to  ex- 
amine tbe  aherlifs  In  regard  to  their  ac- 
counts handed  In  to  the  exchequer.  He  was 
also  called  the  "foreign  apposer." 

APPOSTILLE.    In  French  law.    An  addl- 
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APPRAISEMENT.  A  just  valuaUon  of 
property. 

A  valuation'  under  public  authority  as  of 
the  goods  of  a  decedent,  or  of  property  taken 
for  public  use. 

Apprateal  for  taxation  Is  called  "assess- 
ment"  (g.  v.) 

APPRAISER.  In  practice.  A  person  &)>■ 
pointed  by  competent  authority  to  appraise 
or  value  goods  or  real  estate. 

APPREHENSIO  (Lat.)  In  the  cMl  and 
old  English  law.  A  taking  bold  of  a  person 
or  thing;  apprehension;  the  seizure  or  cap- 
ture of  a  person.    Calv.  Lex. 

One  of  the  varieties  or  subordinate  forms 
of  occupatio,  or  tbe  mode  of  acquiring  title 
to  things  not  belonging  to  any  one.  Fleta 
applies  It  to  the  flndlng  of  things  on  the  sea- 
shore.    Pleta.  Ub.  3,  c.  2,  i  B. 

APPREHENSION. 

in  Practice.    The  capture  or  arrest  of 

a  person  on  a  criminal  charge. 

The  term  "apprehension"  Is  applied  to 
criminal  cases,  and  "arrest"  to  civil  cases; 
as,  one  having  authority  may  arrest  on  civil 
process,  and  apprehend  on  a  criminal  war- 
rant.   See  "Arrest." 

In  the  Civil  Law.  A  physical  or  cor- 
poral act  (corpus)  on  the  part  of  one  who 
Intends  to  acquire  possession  of  a  thing,  by 
wblcb  be  brings  himself  into  such  a  rela- 
tion to  the  thing  that  be  may  subject  It  to 
hia  excluelve  control,  or  by  which  he  ob- 
tains the  physical  ability  to  exercise  bis 
power  over  tie  thing  whenever  he  pleases. 
One  of  the  requisites  to  the  acquisition  of 
Judicial  possession,  and  by  which,  when  ac- 
companied by  Intention  (animus),  poi 
alon  Is  acquired.  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  JS 
24S-250. 

APPRENDRE.     See  "A  Prendre." 

APPRENTICE.  A  person  bound  [n  due 
form  ot  law  to  a  master,  to  learn  from  bim 

his  art,  trade,  or  business,  snd  to  serve  him 
dnrlng  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship. 
Comm.  426;  2  Kent,  Comm.  211;  3  Rswle 
(Pa.)  307;  61  N.  T.  274.  A  mere  agreement 
by  a  father  that  his  son  should  worlc  for 
three  years  for  wages  to  be  paid  the  father, 
and  should  be  taught  the  employer's  trade, 
does  not  constitute  the  son  an  apprentice. 
.  3  N.  J.  Law.  413.    See  SO  N.  T.  213. 

APPRENTICE  EN  LA  LEY.  An  ancient 
name  for  students  at  law,  and  afterwards 
applied  to  counsellors,  apprenlioi  ad  Ibarras. 
from  wblcb  comes  the  more  modern  word 
"barrister." 

APPRENTICESHIP.  A  contract  by  which 
one  person  who  understands  some  art.  trade, 
or  business,  and  called  the  "master,"  un- 
dertakes to  teach  the  same  to  another  per- 
son, commonly  a  minor,  and  called  the  "ap- 
prentice," who,  on  bis  part,  la  bound  to  serve 
the  master,  during  a  definite  period  of  time. 
In  such  art,  trade,  or  business. 


APPRENTICIU8  AD  LEGEM.  An  ap- 
prentice to  the  law;  a  law  student;  a  coun- 
sellor below  the  degree  of  serJeant;  a  bar- 
rister.   See  "Apprentice  en  la  Ley." 

APPRIZING.  In  Scotch  law.  A  form  ot 
process  by  which  a  creditor  formerly  took 
possession  of  the  estates  of  the  debtor  in 
payment  of  the  debt  due. 

It  Is  now  Bupe reeded  by  "adjudication." 

APPROACH.  The  right  ot  visit  or  vialt- 
atlon  to  determine  the  national  character 
of  the  ship  approached  for  that  purpose  only. 
1  Kent,  Comm.  163. 

APPROBATE  AND  REPROBATE.  la 
Scotch  law.    To  approve  and  reject. 

The  doctrine  of  approbate  and  reprobate 
Is  the  Bnglisb  doctrine  of  election.  A  party 
cannot  both  approbate  and  reprobate  the 
same  deed.  4  Wils.  &  S.  H.  L.  460;  1  Ross, 
Lead.  Caa.  617;  Paterson,  Comp.  710;  I  Bell, 
Comm.  146. 

APPROPRIATION. 

Of   Payments.    The  application  of  a 

payment  made  to  a  creditor  by  his  debtor, 
to  one  or  more  of  several  debts.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agreement,  the  application  la 
presumed  to  be  that  most  Favorable  to  the 
debtor. 

In  Ecclesiastical  Law.    The  perpetual 

annexation  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
wblcb  is  the  general  property  ot  the  church 
to  the  uee  of  some  spiritual  corporation, 
either  sole  or  aggregate.  It  corresponds 
with  "Impropriation,"  which  is  setting  apart  a 
benefice  to  the  use  ot  a  lay  corporation. 
The  name  came  from  the  custom  of  monks 
In  England  to  retain  the  churches  In  their 
gift,  and  all  the  profits  of  them  In  proprio 
usus  to  their  own  Immediate  benefit.  1 
Bum,  Ecc.  Law,  71. 

— —Of  Government  Money.  No  money 
can  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  but  In  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law.  Const,  art.  1,  5  9- 
Under  this  clause  ot  the  constitution  It  Is 
necessary  tor  congress  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  support  of  the  federal  government, 
and  In  payment  ot  claims  against  It,  and 
this  Is  done  annually  by  acts  ot  appropria- 
tion, some  of  which  are  for  the  general  pur- 
poses ot  government,  and  others  special  and 
private  In  their  nature. 

APPROVE.  To  increase  the  profits  upon 
a  thing.  Used  of  common  or  waste  lands 
which  were  Inclosed  and  devoted  to  hus- 
bandry. 3  Kent,  Comm.  406;  Old  Nat.  Brev. 
79. 

While  confessing  crime  one's  self,  to  accuse 
another  ot  the  same  crime.  It  is  so  called 
because  the  accuser  must  prove  what  he 
asserts.  Staundt.  P.  C.  142;  Cromp.  Jus, 
Peace.  2E0. 

To  vouch;  to  appropriate;  to  Improve. 
Kelham. 

APPROVED  ENDORSED  NOTES.     Notes 


APPROVER  (t 

endorsed  by  another  peraon  than  the  maker, 
for  additional  aecurlty.  See  20  Wend.  (N, 
T.)  431. 

APPROVER.  In  EoElisb  criminal  law. 
One  (.'ooteEslng  hlmaelt  guilty  ol  felony,  and 
accusing  otheta  of  the  same  crime  to  save 
himself.  Cromp.  Inst.  250;  3  Inat.  129,  Such 
an  one  waa  obliged  Co  maiatais  the  truth  of 
hie  charge,  by  the  old  law.  Cowell.  The  ap- 
provement must  have  taken  place  before 
plea  pleaded.     4  Bl.  Comm.  330. 

Certain  men  sent  Into  the  several  coun- 
ties to  increase  the  (arms  (rents)  of  hun- 
dreds and  wapentakes,  which  (onnerly  were 
let  at  a  certain  value  to  the  sheriffs.    Cowell. 

SherlRa  are  called  the  "king's  approvers." 
Termes  de  la  Ley. 

Approvers  In  the  Marches  were  those  who 
bad  license  to  sell  and  purchase  beasts 
there. 

APPRUARE  (LawLat.)  To  Improve  land; 
to  obtain  a  profit  by  Improvement.  St.  West- 
minster II,  c.  4S. 


1.  1. 

APPURTENANCES.  Things  belonglns  to 
another  tbing  as  principal,  and  which  pass 
as  Incidents  to  such  principal  thing.  10  Pet. 
(U.  S.)  25;  1  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  169;  117  Mo. 
61;   61  N.  Y.  390;   53  N.  H.  508. 

Appurtenance  must  be  of  an  Inferior  na- 
ture to  the  principal  (16  Conn.  2G0),  and 
must  not  only  he  appendant  in  utility,  but 
there  must  be  unity  o(  right  to  both  In  the 
same  person  (29  Ohio  St.  649). 

Appurtenances  are  dlBtiugulshed  from  ap- 
pendages In  that  the  latter  are  those  ap- 
pendant things  which  become  so  ify  pre- 
scription, while  the  latter  are  tho^e  other- 
wise acquired.  1  Johns.  Cas.  (N.  Y.)  291;  11 
Johns.  (N.  y,)  498. 

See 


APT  WORDS.  Correct  technical  worda. 
requiring  no  latitude  of  construction  to  give 
them  the  meaning  Intended. 

APTA  VIRO.  A  marriageable  woman; 
sometimes  used  to  denote  that  she  is  of 
legal  age,  and  discovert,  but  oltener  with 
respect  to  physical  capacity, 

APUD  ACTA  llAt.)  Among  the  record- 
ed acts.  This  was  one  of  the  verbal  ap- 
peals (so  called  by  the  French  commenta- 
tors], and  was  obtained  by  simply  saying, 

appello. 

AQUA  (Lat.)  Water.  It  is  a  rule  that 
water  belongs  to  the  land  which  It  covers 
when  it  Is  stationary.  Aqua  cedit  solo,  watei 
follows  the  soil.    2  BI,  Comm.  18;  Co.  Lltt.4 


AQUA  CEDIT  SOLO.     The  water  yields 


accompanies  the  soil.     The  grant  of  the 
1   or  land   carries  the   water.     Hale,   de 
Jur,  Mar.  pt.  1,  c  1;  2  Bl.  Comm.  18. 


lib. 

AQUA  CURRIT  ET  DEBET  CURRERE 
ut  currere  aolebat.  Water  runs  and  ought 
to  run  as  it  has  used  to  run.  3  Rawle  (Pa.) 
84,  88;  2fi  Pa.  SL  413;  3  Kent,  Comm.  439; 
Angell,  Watercourses, 413;  Gale  &  W.  Eiasem. 
182. 


AQUA  PLUVIA.     Rain  water.     Dig.  39.  3. 


AQUA  SALSA.    Salt  n 


edo 

AQUAE  DUCTUS.  In  civil  law.  A  servi- 
tude which  cons  late  in  the  right  to  carry 
water  by  means  of  pipes  or  conduits  over 
or  through  the  estate  of  another.  Dig.  8. 
3.  1;  Inst.  2.  3;  Lalaure  des  Serv,  c,  5,  p.  23. 

AQUAE  HAUSTUS.  In  civil  law.  A 
servitude  which  consists  in  the  right  to 
draw  water  from  the  fountain,  pool,  or 
spring  of  another.  Inst.  2,  3,  2;  Dig.  S.  3. 
1,  1. 

AQUAE  IMMITTENDAE.  In  civil  law. 
A  servitude  which  frequently  occurs  among 
neighbors. 

It  Is  the  right  which  the  owner  of  a  houae, 
built  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  be  surrounded 
with  other  buildings,  so  that  it  has  no  out- 
let for  Its  waters,  has  to  cast  water  out  of 
his  windows  on  his  neighbor's  roof,  court, 
or  soil.  Lalaure  dos  Serv,  23.  It  Is  recog- 
nized In  the  common  law  as  an  easement 
of  drip,  IE  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  96;  Gale  &  W. 
Easem.     See  "Easement." 

AQUAOIUM  (Lat.)  A  watercourse.  Cow- 
ell. Canals  or  ditches  through  marshes. 
Spelman.  A  signal  placed  In  the  aguagijim 
to  Indicate  the  height  of  water  therein. 
Spelman. 

AQUATIC  RIGHTS.  Righta  which  indi- 
viduals have  to  the  use  of  waler.  and  to 
lands  under  water.  Includes  rights  of  fish- 
ing, navigation,  etc. 

ARABANT  (Lat.)  They  ploughed.  Ap- 
plied to  vassals  who  were  bound  to  plough 
and  barrow  the  lands  ot  the  lord  within  his 


ARAHO.  In  feudal  law.  To  make  oath 
In  the  church  or  some  other  holy  place. 
Cowell:  Spelman. 


ARALIA  (Lat.  arare).  Land  fit  for  the 
plougb-  Denoting  the  character  of  land, 
rather  than  its  condftioD.  Spelmao.  Kin- 
dred in  meaning,  arare,  to  plough;  arator,  a 
ploughman:  aialnim  terraf,  as  much  land  as 
could  be  cultivated  by  a  single  arator;  ara- 
titria,  land  flt  for  cultivation. 

ARATURA  TEBRAE.  The  plowing  of 
land  by  the  tenant,  or  vassal.  In  the  service 
of  his  lord.    Whishaw. 


ARBITER.  A  person  bound  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  law  and  equity,  as 
distinguished  from  an  arbitrator,  who  may 
proceed  wholly  at  his  own  discretioh,  so 
that  it  be  according  to  the  Judgment  of  a 
sound  man.  Cow  ell.  This  distinction  be- 
tween arbiters  and  arbitrators  Is  not  ob- 
served in  modem  law.  Rubs.  Arb.  112.  See 
"Arbitrator." 

One  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  decide  by 
the  equity  of  the  case,  as  distinguished  from 
the  judex,  who  followed  the  taw.   Catv.  Lex. 

One  chosen  by  the  parties  to  decide  the 
dispute;  an  arbitrator.     Bell,  Diet 

ARBITRAMENT  AND  AWARD.  A  plea 
to  an  action  brought  for  the  same  cause 
which  had  been  submitted  to  arbitration. 
and  on  which  an  award  had  been  made. 
Watson,  Arb.  256. 

ARBITRARY  PUNISHMENT.  In  prac- 
tice. That  punishment  which  Is  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  judge,  in  distinction  from 
those  defined  by  statute. 

ARBITRATION  (Lat.  arUtratio).  In  prac- 
tice. The  investigation  and  determination 
of  a  matter  or  matters  of  difference  between 
contending  parlies,  by  one  or  mora  unof- 
flcial  per  son  E.  chosen  by  the  parties,  and 
called  "arbitrators,"  or  "referees,"  Worces- 
ter; 3  Bl.  Comm.  16;  17  How.  (U.  S.)  344. 

It  is  either: 

(1)  Compulsory  arbitration,  being  that 
which  takes  place  when  the  consent  of  one 
of  I  he  parties  is  enforced  by  statutory  pro- 
visions;   or 

(2)  Voluntary  arbitration,  being  that  which 
takes  place  by  mutual  and  free  consent  of 
the  parties.  It  usually  takes  place  In  pur- 
suance of  an  agreement  (commonly  in  writ- 
ing) between  the  parties,  termed  a  "submis- 
sion." and  the  determination  of  the  arbitrat- 
ors or  referee  Is  called  an  "award." 

At  common  law  It  was  also  either 

(3)  In  pnin.  that  is.  by  simple  agreement 
of  the  parties;  or 

(4)  By  rule  of  court,  that  le  by  the  Inter- 
vention of  a  court  of  law  or  equity.  3  Bl. 
Comm.  16. 

ARBITRATION  OF  EXCHANGE.  Where 
a  merchant  pays  his  debts  In  one  country  by 
a  bill  of  exchange  upon  another,  2  Mill. 
Pol.  Bcon.  168. 


)  ARCHAIONOMIA 

ARBITRATOR.  In  practice.  A  private 
extraordinary  judge,  to  whose  decision  mat- 
ters In  controversy  are  referred  by  consent 
of  the  parties.     Worcester. 

"Referee"  Is  of  frequent  modern  use  as 
a  synonym  of  "arbitrator,"  but  Is  In  its 
origin  of  broader  aigniflcation,  and  less  ac- 
curate than  arbitrator. 

ARBITR1MENTUM  AEQUUM  TRISUIT 
cuique  auum.  A  Just  arbitration  renders  to 
every  one  his  own,     Noy,  Max.  248. 

ARBITRIUM  (Lat)  Decision;  award; 
Judgment 

For  some  cases  the  law  does  not  prescribe 
an  exact  rule,  but  leaves  them  to  the  judg- 
ment of  sound  men.  1  Sharswood,  Bl. 
Comm.  61.  The  decision  of  an  arbiter  Is 
arhitrinm,  as  the  etymology  indicates,  and 
the  word  denotes.  In  the  passage  cited,  the 
decision  of  a  man  of  good  judgment  who  Is 
not  controlled  by  technical  rules  of  law, 
but  is  at  liberty  to  adapt  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

ARBITRIUM  EST  JUDICIUM.  An  award 
is   a    judgment.    Jenk.    Cent.    Cas.    137;    3 

Bulst.  64. 

ARBITRIUM  EST  JUDICIUM  BONI  VIRI, 
•eeundum   aequum  et  bonum.     An  award  is 

the  Judgment  of  a  good  man,  according  to 
justice.     3  Bulst  64. 

ARBOR  (Lat).  A  tree;  a  plant;  some- 
thing larger  than  an  herb;  a  general  term 
Including  vines,  osiers,  and  even  reeds.  The 
mast  of  a  ship,  Brlssonius;  Alnsworth; 
Calv,  Lex. 

Arbor  civilis.   A  genealogical  tree.   Co.  Inst. 

A  common  form  of  showing  genealogies 
is  by  means  of  a  tree  representing  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  family.  Many  of  the 
terms  in  the  law  of  descent  are  Bgurative, 
and  derived  hence.  Such  a  tree  la  called, 
also,  arbor  consangvinilatis. 

ARBOR  DUM  CRESCIT;  LIGNUM  DUM 
creacere  neacit.  A  tree  while  It  Is  growing; 
wood  when  It  cannot  grow.  Cro.  Jac.  166; 
12  Johns.   (N.  Y.)  239,  241. 

ARBOR  FINALIS.  In  old  English  law. 
A  boundary  tree;  a  tree  used  for  making  a 
boundary   line.     Bracton,   tols.   167,   207b. 


ARCHAIONOMIA,  The  name  of  a  col- 
lection of  Saxon  laws  published  during  the 
reign  of  the  English  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
the  Saxon  language,  with  a  Latin  version, 
by  Mr.  Lambard,  Dr.  Wilktns  enlarged  this 
collection  In  his  work  entitled  "Leges  An- 
glo-Saionicae."  containing  all  the  Saxon 
laws  extant,  together  with  those  ascribed 
to  Edward  the  Confessor,  In  Latin;  those  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  In  Norman  and 
Latin;  and  of  Henry  1.,  Stephen,  and  Henrx 
11.,  In  Latin.  ^ A^O'^IC 


ARCHBISHOP 

ARCHBISHOP.  Id  ecclealasUcal  law.  The 
chlet  o(  tbe  clergy  of  a  whole  province, 
baa  the  inepectlon  oC  the  blahopB  of  that 
province,  as  well  as  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
and  may  deprive  them  on  notorious  cause. 
The  archbishop  bas  also  bis  own  diocese,  in 
which  he  exercises  episcopal  Jurlsdlctloa,  as 
In  bis  province  he  exercises  archl episcopal 
authority.  1  Bi.  Comm.  380;  1  Ld.  Raym; 
541. 

ARCHDEACON.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  A 
ministerial  officer  subordinate  to  the  bishop. 

In  the  primitive  church,  tbe  archdeacons 
were  employed  by  tbe  bishop  in  the  more 
servile  duties  of  collecting  and  distribut- 
ing alms  and  offerings.  Afterwards  they 
became,  In  effect,  "eyes  to  the  overseers 
of  the  church."  Cowell.  His  Jurisdiction 
Is  ecclesiastical,  and  immediately  subordi- 
nate to  that  of  the  bishop,  throughout  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  diocese.  He  is  a 
ministerial  of&cer.  1  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm. 
383. 


ARCHDEACON'S      COURT.     1 

law.  The  lowest  court  of  ecclesiastical 
juriadlctloD  In  Engtaad.  It  is  held  before 
a  person  appointed  by  the  archdeacon, 
called  hie  "official."  Its  jurisdiction  is 
limited  to  ecclesiastical  causes  arising 
wltiiln  the  archdeaconry.  It  had  until  re- 
cently, also,  jurisdiction  of  matters  of  pro- 
bate and  granting  administrations.  In  or- 
dinary cases.  Its  jurisdiction  is  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  bishop's  court,  but  in  some 
instances  cases  must  be  commenced  In  this 
court.  In  all  cases,  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
bishop's  court  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12;  3  Bl. 
Comm.  64. 

ARCHERV.  A  service  of  keeping  a  bow 
for  tbe  lord's  use  In  the  defense  of  hie  cas- 
tle.   Co.  LItt.  167. 

ARCHES'  COURT.  See  "Court  of 
Arches." 

ARCHETYPE.    The  ortginal  copy. 

ARCHICAPELLANUS  (Law  Lat)     In  old 
European  law.    A  chief  or  high  chancellor 
Uiriw).    Spelman. 

Lat.  archicum,  arcibum).  The 
ice  where  ancient  records, 
ivldencea  are  kept  In  llhra- 
«  depositary.  Cowell;  Spol- 
Drds  need  not  be  ancient  to 

place  of  keeping  them  the 


8ALVA    CU8T0DIA    (Lat.) 
jse  custody  or  keeping. 
ndant  is  arrested  on  a  capiat 
inn  (ca.  sa.).  he  Is  to  he  kept 

cugtodia.     S  Sharswood,  Bl. 


I)  ARGUMENTATIVE 

An  E.  A  flench  measure  of  aurfaca 
This  Is  a  square  the  sides  of  which  are  of 
the  length  of  ten  metres.    The  are  Is  eijual 

to  1076.441  square  feet 

AREA.  An  inclosed  yard  or  opening  in 
a  house;  an  open  place  adjoining  to  a  bouse. 
1  Chit  Prac.  176. 


ARENIFODINA  (from  arena,  sand,  and 
fodire,  to  dig).  In  tbe  civil  law.  A  aand 
pit     Dig.   7.   1.   13.   6. 

ARENTARE   (Lat)     To  rent;   to  let  out 
at  a  certain  rent.    Cowell. 
Arentatio,  a  renting. 

AREOPAGITE.  In  ancient  Qreek  law. 
A  lawyer  or  chief  Judge  of  the  Areopagus 
in  capital  mattera  in  Athena;  a  tribunal  so 
called  after  a  bill  or  slight  eminence,  in  a 
street  ot  that  city  dedicated  to  Mars,  where 
the  court  was  held  in  which  those  Judges 
were  wont  to  alt.    Wbarton. 

ARETRO.    See  "A. Retro." 


ARGENT.    In    heraldry.     Silver. 

ARGENTARII  (Lat  argenlum).  Money- 
lenderH,  Called,  also,  aummularU  (from 
nummus,  coin)  menaarii  (lenders  by  the 
month).  They  were  so  called,  whether 
living  In  Rome  or  in  the  country  towns,  and 
had  their  shops  or  tables  In  the  forum. 
Argentaritia  Is  the  singular.  ArgentaHitM 
denotes  the  Instrument  of  the  loan,  ap- 
proaching in  sense  to  our  note  or  bond. 

Argeniartus  mites  was  the  serrant  or 
porter  who  carried  the  money  from  the  tow- 
er to  the  upper  treasury  to  be  tested.  Spel- 
man. 

ARGENTEUS  (Law  Lat)     An  old  French 

coin,  answering  nearly  to  the  English  ahii- 
ling.     Spelman. 

ARGENTUM.  Silver;  silver  plate.  1 
Ld.  Raym.  20. 

Uncoined  silver;  money  paid  by  weight 
Spelman. 

Money  paid  by  tale  or  counted  ipecunia 
nuTnerata}.     Spelman. 

Qoods  generally.    Spelman. 

ARGENTUM  ALBUM  (Lat)  Unstamp- 
ed  silver;    bullion.    Spelman;    Cowell. 

ARGENTUM    DEI    (Lat)     Ood's    money; 

God's   penny;    money   given  as   earnest    In 
making  a  bargain.    Cowell. 

ARGUMENT  AB   INCONVENIENT!.     Se* 

'Ab  Inconvenlenti." 

ARGUMENTATIVE.  By  way  of  reason 
Ing. 

A  plea  must  be  (among  other  things)  di- 
rect and;  positive,  and  not  argumentative 
3  Sharswood.  Bl.   Comm.  808. 


ARGUMENTUM,  ETC. 


ARMISCARA 


ARGUMENTUM  A  COMMUNITER  AC- 
cidentlbuB  In  jure  frequens  eat.  An  argu- 
ment draw  a  from  things  commonly  hap- 
pening is  frequent  in  law.  Broom,  Leg. 
Max.  44. 

ARGUMENTUM  A  DIVJSIONE  EST 
fortiasimum  in  jure.  An  argument  aiielDg 
(rom  a  division  la  most  powertui  In  law.  6 
Coke.   60;    Co.   Lltt.   213b, 

ARGUMENTUM  A  MAJORI  AD  MINUS 
negative  non  valet;  valet  e  conv«rso.  An 
argument  from  the  greater  to  the  less  Is  ot 
no  torre  negatively;  converaelj  it  Is.  Jenk. 
Cent.  Cas.  281. 

ARGUMENTUM  A  SIMILI  VALET  IN 
lege.  An  argument  drawn  from  a  similar 
case,  or  analogy,  avails  In  lav.  Co.  LltL 
191. 

ARGUMENTUM  AB  AUCTORITATE 
«tt  fortlsslmum  in  lege.  An  argument 
drawn  from  authority  Is  the  strongest  in 
law.     Co.  Litt.  264. 

ARGUMENTUM  AB  IMPOSSIBILl  PLU- 
riitium  valet  In  lege.  An  argument  deduced 
from  impossibility  greatly  avails  in  law.  Co. 
Litt.  92. 

ARGUMENTUM  AB  INCONVENIENTI 
cat  validum  In  lege;  quia  lex  non -permlttlt 
allquod  Inconvenienc  An  argument  drawn 
from  what  is  Inconvenient  is  good  in  iaw, 
because  the  law  wUt  not  permit  any  Incon- 
venience. Co.  Lltt  eea,  25S;  7  Taunt  627; 
3  Bam.  &  C.  131;  6  Clark  &.  F.  671. 

ARGUMENTUM  AB  INCONVENIENTI 
plurimum  valet  (eat  valldum)  In  lege.  An 
argument  drawn  from  Inconvenience  la  of 
tbe  greatest  weight  (is  forcible)  In  law. 
Co.  LltL  6Ga,  97a.  lG2b.  2&8b:  Broom,  Leg. 
Haz.  1S4.  If  there  be  In  any  deed  or  in- 
strument equivocal  ezpreBstons,  and  great 
iDCODvenlence  must  necessarily  follow  from 
one  construction,  it  la  strong  to  show  that 
such  construction  is  not  according  to  the 
true  Intention  of  the  grantor;  but  where 
there  is  no  equivocal  expression  In  the  In- 
strument, and  the  words  used  admit  only 
of  on^  meaning,  arguments  of  inconvenience 
prove  only  want  of  foresight  la  tbe  grant- 
or.   3  Madd.  540;  7  Taunt  496. 

ARGYLDE.    Not  compensated  for. 

ARIBANNUM,  or  ARRIBANNUM  (Law 
Lat.)  In  Old  European  law.  A  fine  for 
not  Joining  the  army,  when  called  out  by 
public  summons.    8pelman. 

Tile  summons  or  proclamation  itself. 
Speiman,  Spelman  thinks  the  proper  form 
of  this  word  was  herihannvm,  unless  It  be 
considered  a  contraction  of  arrieribannum 
iq.  V.)     See  "Herebanntuu." 

ARIMANNI  (Lat)  The  possessors  of 
lands  boiden  or  derived  from  ;thelr  lords. 
Clients  Joined  to  some  lord  for  protection. 
By  some,  said  to  be  soldiers  boldlng  lands 


ARISTODEMOCRACY.  A  form  of  gov- 
ernment where  the  power  Is  divided  be- 
tween the  great  men  of  the  nation  and  the 

ARLE3.  Earnest.  Used  in  Yorkshire 
In  the  phrase  arles-penny.  Cow  el  I.  In 
Scotland  It  has  the  same  signiB  cation. 
Bell,  Diet 

ARM  OF  THE  SEA.  A  portion  of  tbe 
sea  projecting  Inland,  in  which  the  tide 
ebbs  and  flows. 

It  Includes  bays,  roads,  creeics.  coves, 
ports,  and  rivers  where  the  water  Sows  and 
reBows.  An  arm  of  the  sea  is  considered 
as  extending  as  far  Into  the  Interior  of  a 
country  as  the  water  of  fresh  rivers  Is  pro- 
pelled backward  by  the  Ingress  and  pres- 
sure of  the  tide.  Angell,  Tide  Waters  (2d 
Ed.)  73;  7  Pet.  (U.  S.)  324;  2  Conn.  484; 
8  N.  Y.  199;  Olc.  Adm.  21. 

"But  it  does  not  follow  that  every  creek 
or  rivulet  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows, 
and  which  may  be  used  at  certain  tides  by 
small  boats  for  individual  convenience,  is 
to  be  dignified  by  the  appellation  of  an 
'arm  of  the  sea.'"    10  N.  J.  Eq.  223. 

ARMA  (Lat)  Anns;  weapons,  offensive 
and  defensive.     Co.  Lltt.  161b.  162a. 

in  the  Civil  Lav».    It  Included  not  only 

arms  of  warfare,  but  any  weapon,  'as  a 
club  or  a  atone. 

Armor,  arms,  or  cognizances  of  families. 


ARMA  DARE.  To  dub  or  make  a  knight 
Cowell.  Anna  capere  or  siucipere,  to  take 
upon  one  the  order  of  knighthood.  2 
Reeves,  Hist  Bng.  Law.  288. 

ARMA  IN  ARMATOS  SUMERE  JURA 
•Inunt  The  laws  permit  the  taking  up  of 
arms  against  armed  persona.    2  Inst  G74. 

ARMA  MOLUTA  (Lat)  Sharp  weapons; 
weapons  which  cut,  as  dietlnguisbed  from 
those  which  bruise.    Cowell;  Blount 

ARMATA  VIS  (Lat)  In  the  civil  law. 
Armed  force.  Dig.  43.  16.  3;  Fleta,  lib.  4. 
c.  4. 

ARMIGER  (Lat)  An  armor  bearer;  an 
esquire;  a  title  of  dignity  belonging  to 
gentlemen  authorized  to  bear  arms.  Ken- 
nett.  Par.  Ant;  Cowell. 

In  Its  earlier  meaning,  a  servant  who 
carried  the  arms  of  a  knight.    Speiman. 

A  tenant  by  scutage;  a  servant  or  valet; 
applied,  also,  to  the  higher  servants  In  con- 
vents.    Speiman;    Whishaw. 

ARMISCARA.  An  ancient  mode  of  pun- 
ishment, wbicb  was  to  carry  a  saddle  at 
the  back  as  a  token  of  subjection.    Spel- 


A  kind  of  fine.    Speiman. 


Goof^lc 


ARMISTICE 


ARRAIGNMENT 


ARMISTICE.  A  cessation  of  hOBtlllUes 
between  belligerent  nationa  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

It  1b  either  partial  and  local,  or  general. 
It  differs  from  a  mere  Euspension  of  arms, 
whlcb  takes  place  to  enable  the  two  armies 
to  burr  tbelr  dead,  their  cblefs  to  hold  con- 
lerencea  or  pourparlers,  and  the  Ilhe.  Vat- 
tel,  Droit  des  Gens,  lib.  3,  c.  16,  S  233.  The 
terms  "truce"  and  "armistice"  are  some- 
times used  In  the  same  sense.    See  "Truce." 

ARMORUM  APPELLATIONE,  NON  So- 
lum acuta  et  gladil  et  galeae,  aed  et  fustea 
et  lapides  contlnentur.  Under  the  name  of 
"arma"  are  included  not  only  shields  and 
swords  and  helmets,  but  also  clubs  and 
stones.    Co.  Lltt.  162. 

ARMS.  Anything  that  a  man  wears  for 
hla  defense,  or  takes  In  his  bands,  or  uses 
In  his  anger,  to  cast  at  or  strike  at  anoth- 
er. Co.  Litt.  161b,  162a;  Cromp.  Jus.  Peace, 
65;  Cunningham.  Every  description  of 
weapon,  offensive  and  defensive.     4  Ark.  21. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
(Amend,  art.  2)  declares  that,  "a  well-regu- 
lated militia  being  necessary  to  the  securi- 
ty oC  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed." This  has  been  held  to  mean  oaly 
such  aims  as  are  adapted  to  military  pur- 
poses.   3  Helsk.  (Tenn.)  179;   35  Tex.  476. 

Signs  of  arms,  or  drawings,  painted  on 
shields,  banners,  and  the  like.  The  arms  of 
the  United  States  are  descriUed  fa  the  reso- 
lution of  congress  of  June  20,  1782. 

ARMY.  The  military  forces  of  a  nation 
Intended  for  service  on  land.  It  does  no: 
include  the  marine  corps.  2  Sawy.  (U,  S.l 
200;  21  N.  Y.  Supp.  104.  Contra,  7  Rob.  (N. 
Y.)   635. 

As  used  in  the  United  States  constitution 
and  laws  It  does  not  Include  the  state  mili- 
tia.   16  Grat.   (Va.)  475. 


ARPENNUS.  A  measure  of  land,  of  un- 
certain amount.  It  was  called  "arpent," 
also,     Spelman;    Cowell. 

In  French  Law.  A  measure  of  dilterent 

amount  In  each  of  the  sixty-four  provinces. 
Guyot,  Rep.  Univ.  "Arpenteur." 

The  measure  was  adopted  In  Louisiana. 
6  Pet.   (U.   S.)   763. 


ARRA.  In  civil  law.  Earnest;  evidence 
of  a  completed  bargain.  Used  of  a  con- 
tract of  marriage,  as  well  as  any  other. 
Spelled,  also,  airha,  arrae.    Calv.  Lex. 


.  26. 

ARRAIGN.  To  call  a  priaoner  to  the  bar 
of  the  court  to  answer  the  matter  charged 
in  the  indictment  2  Hale,  P.  C.  216.  To 
set  in  order.  An  assize  may  be  arraigned. 
Litt  S  242;  3  Mod.  273;  Termes  de  la  Ley; 
Cowell. 

ARRAIQNMENT.  In  criminal  pracUce. 
Calling  the  defendant  to  the  bar  of  the 
court,  to  answer  the  accusation  contained 
In  the  indictment. 

The  Brat  step  in  tbe  proceeding  consists 
in  calling  the  defendant  to  the  bar  by  his 
name,  and  commanding  bim  to  hold  up  his 
hand.  This  is  done  for  the  purpose  ot 
completely  identifying  tbe  prisoner  as  tbe 
person  named  in  the  Indictment.  The 
holding  up  his  hand  is  not.  however,  Indis- 
pensable, for,  if  tbe  prisoner  should  refuse 
to  do  BO,  he  may  be  identlQed  by  any  ad- 
mission that  he  Is  the  person  Intended.  1 
W.  Bl.  33.  See  Archb.  Crlm.  PI.  (1859  Ed.) 
12S. 

The  second  step  Is  the  reading  the  In- 
dictment to  the  accused  person.  This  Is 
done  to  enable  him  fully  to  understand 
the  charge  to  be  produced  against  him. 
The  mode  In  which  it  is  read  Is,  after  say- 
ing. "A.  B.  hold  up  your  hand."  to  proceed, 
"You  stand  indicted  by  the  name  of  A.  B.. 
late  of,  etc.,  for  that  you.  on,"  etc.,  and  then 
BO  through  the  whole  of  the  indictment 

The  third  step  is  to  ask  the  prisoner: 
"How  say  you  [A.  B.),  are  you  guilty,  or 
not  guilty?"  Upon  this,  if  tbe  prisoner 
ronfesses  the  charge,  and  It  appears  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Judge  that  he  rightly 
comprehends  the  effect  of  his  plea,  the 
confession  is  recorded,  and  nothing  further 
is  done  till  Judgment  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  answers,  "Not  guilty,"  that  plea  Is  en- 
tered for  him,  and  the  clerk  or  attorney 
general  replies  that  he  Is  guilty;  when  an 
Issue  is  formed.     1   Mass.   95. 

If  the  defendant  when  called  upon,  makes 
no  answer,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  or  not  he  is  mute  of  malice,  the 
court  may  direct  a  Jury  to  be  forthwith 
Impaneled  and  sworn,  to  try  whether  the 
prisoner  is  mute  of  malice  or  ex  visita- 
tions Dei :  and  such  Jury  may  consist  of 
any  twelve  men  who  mav  happen  to  be 
present.  If  a  person  Is  found  to  be  mute 
ex  viaitattone  Dei.  the  court  in  its  discre- 
tion, will  use  such  means  as  may  be  suf- 
flclent  to  enable  the  defendant  to  under- 
stand the  charge  and  make  his  answer;  and 
If  this  Is  found  impractlcalile.  a  plea  of  not 
guilty  will  be  entered,  and  the  trial  pro- 
ceed. But  if  the  Jury  return  a  verdict 
that  be  Is  mute  fraudulently  and  willfully, 
tbe  court  will  pass  sentence  as  upon  a  con- 
viction. 1  Mass.  103;  13  Mass.  299;  9 
Mass.  402:  10  Mete.  fMasa.)  222:  Archb, 
Crim.  PI.  (14th  London  Ed,)  129;  Car, 
Crim.  Law.  67:  3  Car.  A  K.  121;  Rob- 
coe.  Crim.  Bv,  (4th  London  Ed.)  21B.  See 
the  case  ot  a  deaf  person  who  could  not  be 


ARRAIGNS,  ETC. 


ARRESTMENT.  ETC. 


i  to  plead  (1  Leach,  C.  C.  [4th  Ed.] 

461);  of  a  person  deaf  and  dumb  (1  Leach, 
C.  C.  (4th  Ed.)  103;  14  Mass.  207;  7  Car. 
ft  P.  303;  6  Cox.  C.  C.  386;  3  Car.  &  K.  328). 
See  "Peine  et  Forte  Dure." 


ARRAMEUR.  An  ancient  officer  of  a. 
port,  whose  business  was  to  load  and  un- 
load Tessels. 

ARRAS.  In  Spanish  law.  The  donation 
which  the  husband  makes  to  his  wife,  by 
reason  or  on  account  of  marriage,  and  in 
coDBlderatloQ  of  the  dofe,  or  portion,  which 
he  receivea,  from  her.  Aso  ft  M.  Inst.  bk.  1, 
tit.  7,  c.  3. 

The  property  contributed  by  the  husband 
ad  suitinenda  onera  matrimonii  (for  l)ear- 
ing  the  expenses). 

The  husband  is  under  no  obligation  to 
give  arras,  but  it  is  a  donation  purely  vol- 
untary. He  is  not  permitted  to  give  in 
arra*  more  than  a  tenth  of  his  property. 
The  arrai  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
wife,  subject  to  the  husband's  usufruct 
during  blB  life.    Burge.  Confl.  Laws,  417. 

ARRAY.  In  practice.  The  whole  body 
of  Jurors  summoned  to  attend  a  court,  as 
they  are  arrayed  or  arranged  on  the  panel. 
See  "Challenge;"  Dane.  Abr.  Index;  1  Chit. 
Orlm.  Law.  B36;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Chanenge" 
(B). 

ARREARAGES.    ArraarB. 

ARREARS  (Fr.)  The  remainder  of  an 
account  or  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of 
an  accountant.  Any  money  due  and  unpaid 
at  a  given  time.    Cowell;   Spelmsn. 


ARRENDAMIENTO  (Spanish).  In  Span- 
ish law.  The  contract  of  letting  and  hir- 
ing an  estate  or  land  (heredad).  White, 
New  Recop.  bk.  2,  Ut.  14,  c,  1. 

ARREST  OF  INQUEST.  Pleading  in  ar- 
rest of  taking  the  inquest  on  a  former  is- 
sue, and  showing  cause  why  an  Inquest 
should  not  be  taken.    Wharton. 

ARREST  (Fr.  arreter,  to  Stay,  to  stop, 
to  detain).  To  deprive  a  person  of  his 
liberty  by  legal  authority.  The  seizing  a 
person  and  detaining  him  in  the  custody  of 
the  law. 

As  ordinarily  used,  the  terms  "arrest"  and 
"attachment"  coincide  in  meaning  to  some 
extent;  though  In  strictness,  as  a  distinc- 
tion, an  arrest  may  be  said  to  be  the  act 
resulting  from  the  service  of  an  attach- 
menL  And  Id  the  more  extended  sense 
which  Is  sometimes  given  to  attachment,  in- 
cluding the  act  of  taking,  it  would  seem  to 
differ  from  arrest  In  that  It  is  more  pecul- 
iarly applicable  to  a  taking  of  property, 
while  arrest  is  more  commonly  used  In 
speaking  of  persons.    The  terms  are,  how- 


ever, often  Interchanged  when  speaking  of 
the  taking  a  man  by  virtue  of  legal  au- 
thurity.  Arrest  is  also  applied  in  some  In- 
stances to  a  seizure  and  detention  of  per- 
sonal chattels,  especially  of  ships  and  ves- 
sels, but  this  use  of  the  term  is  not  conmon 
in  modem  law. 

In  Civil  Practice.    The  apprehension 

of  a  person  by  virtue  of  a  lawful  authority 
to  answer  the  demand  against  him  In  a 
civil  action. 

In  Criminal  Practice.  The  appre- 
hending of  a  person  to  answer  tor  an  al- 
leged or  suspected  crime.  The  word  "ar- 
rL'st"  le  said  to  be  more  properly  used  In 
civil   cases,    and    "apprehension"    in   crimi- 


ARRESTANDIS  BONIS  NE  DISSIPEN- 
tur.  In  English  law.  A  writ  (or  him  whose 
cattle  or  goods,  being  taken  during  a  con- 
troversy, are  likely  to  be  wasted  and  con- 
sumed. 

ARRESTANDO    IP3UM   QUI    PECUNIAM 

receplt.  la  old  English  law.  A  writ  which 
Issued  for  apprehending  a  person  who  had 
taken  the  king's  prest  money  to  serve  in 
the  wars,  and  then  hid  himself  In  order  to 
avoid  going.    Reg.  Orlg.  24. 

ARRESTEE.  In  Scotch  law.  He  In 
whose  hands  a  debt,  or  property  In  his  pos- 
session, has  been  arrested  by  a  regular  ar- 
restment 

II.  m  contempt  of  the  arrestment,  he  make 
payment  of  the  sum  or  deliver  the  goods 
arrested  to  the  common  debtor,  he  Is  not 
only  liable  criminally  for  breach  of  the  ar- 
restment, but  be  must  pay  the  debt  again 
to  the  arreetor.    Ersk.  Inst.  3.  6.  6. 

ARRESTER.  In  Scotch  law.  One  who 
sues  out  and  obtains  an  arrestment  of  bis 
debtor's  goods  or  movable  obligations. 
Ersk.  Inst.  3.  6.  1. 

ARRESTMENT.  In  Scotch  law.  Secur- 
ing a  criminal's  person  tilt  trial,  or  that  of 
a  debtor  till  he  gives  security  judicio  sisti. 
The  order  of  a  Judge,  by  which  he  wbo  Is 
debtor  [n  a  movable  obligation  to  the  ar- 
rester's debtor  Is  prohibited  to  make  pay- 
ment or  delivery  till  the  debt  due  to  the 
arrester  be  paid  or  secured,  Erek.  Inst.  3. 
e.  1;  Id.  1.  2.  12. 

Where  arrestment  proceeds  on  a  depend- 
ing action.  It  may  be  loosed  by  the  common 
debtor's  giving  security  to  the  arrester  for 
bis  debt,  in  the  event  it  shall  be  found  due. 
Ersk.  Inst.  3.  6.  7. 

ARRESTMENT  JURISDICTION  IS  FUN- 
dandae  causa.  In  Scotch  law.  A  process  to 
bring  a  foreigner  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  Scotland.  The  warrant  at- 
taches a  foreigner's  goods  within  the  Juris- 
diction, and  these  will  not  be  released  un- 
less  caution  or  security  be  given.    Whar- 


ton. 


.'.ooglc 


ARRESTO  FACTO,  ETC. 


ARRESTO  FACTO  SUPER  BONIS  MER- 
catorum  alien Igenorum.  A  writ  asalnst  the 
goods  of  aliens  tound  within  this  kingdom, 
In  recompense  of  goods  taken  from  a  denizen 
in  a  foreign  country,  after  denial  of  restitu- 
tion. Reg.  Orig.  129.  The  ancient  civilians 
called  it  "clarigatio,"  bnt  by  the  moderns  it 
Is  termed  "repriaalia."  Wharton. 

ARRET  (Fr.)  A  Judgment,  sentence,  or 
decree  of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

The  term  la  derived  from  the  French  law, 
and  is  used  in  Canada  and  Lioulslaua. 

Saisie  arret  la  an  attachment  of  property 
In  the  hands  of  a  third  person.  Code  Prac. 
La,  art.  209;  2  Low.  (O.  8.)  77;  6  Low.  (U. 
a.)  198.  21S. 

ARRETTED  iarrcclalun.  i.  e..  ad  rti-ium  to- 
oatits).  Convened  before  a  Judge  and  charged 
with  a  crime. 

Ad  rectum  malefactorem  is,  according  to 
Bracton.  to  have  a.  malefactor  forthcoming 
to  be  put  on  bis  trial. 

Imiiuted,  or  laid  to  one's  charge;  as,  no 
folly  may  be  arretted  to  any  one  under  age. 
Bracton,  lib.  3,  tr.  2,  c.  10;  Cunningham. 

ARRHABO  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law. 
Earnest;  money  given  to  bind  a  bargain. 
Calv.  Le«;  Brlsaonlua,  voc.  "Arra." 

ARRHAE.  In  the  civil  law.  Money  or 
other  valuable  things  given  by  the  buyer  to 
the  seller,  for  the  purpose  of  evidencing  the 
contract;  earnest. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  arrhae:  One  kind 
given  when  a  contract  has  only  been  pro- 
posed; ttae  other  when  a  sale  has  actually 
taken  place.  Those  which  are  given  when 
a  bargain  has  been  merely  proposed,  be- 
fore It  bas  been  concluded,  form  the  mat- 
ter of  the  contract,  by  which  he  who  gives 
the  arrhae  consents  and  agrees  to  lose 
tbem,  and  to  transfer  the  title  to  them  In 
the  opposite  party,  In  case  he  should  refuse 
to  complete  the  proposed  bargain;  and  the 
receiver  of  arrhae  is  obliged  on  his  part  to 
return  double  the  amount  to  ttae  giver  of 
tbem  in  case  he  should  tail  to  complete 
his  part  of  the  contract.  Poth.  Vente. 
note  498.  After  the  contract  of  sale  has 
been  completed,  the  purchaser  usually 
gives  arrhae  as  evidence  that  the  cont  "  ' 
has  been  perfected.  ArrJtae  are  therefore 
defined  quod  ante  pretium,  datur,  et  ftiem 
fecit  contractus,  facti  totiutque  pecuniae 
auhf^dae.     Id.  note  506;  Code,  4.  46.  2. 

ARRIAGE  AND  CARRIAGE.  ServlceB 
of  an  indefinite  amount  formerly  exacted 
from  tenants  under  the  Scotch  law.  Bell. 
Diet. 

ARRIER    BAN.    A    second    summons   to 

Join  the  lord,  addressed  to  those  who  had 
neglected  the  first.    A  summons  of  tbe  Infe- 
riors or  vassals  of  the  lord.    Spelman. 
To  be  distinguished  from  aribannum. 


ARRIERE  VASSAL.  In  feudal  law.  The 
vassal  of  a  vassal.  One  who  held  of  a  vas- 
sal of  tbe  crown. 

ARRIVE.  To  come  to  a  particular  place; 
to  reach  a  particular  or  certain  place.  See 
1  Brock.  (U.  S.)  411;  2  Gush.  (Mass.)  439;  8 
Barn.  &  C.  119. 

ARROGATION.  The  adoption  of  ft  per- 
)n  411*  iuru.    1  Brown.  Civ,  Law,  119;  Dig. 

7.  5;  Inst.  1.  IL  3. 


ARSAE  ET  PENSATAE  (Law  Lat.) 
Burnt  and  weighed.  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  money  melted  and  then  weighed 
to  test  Its  purity. 

ARSENALS.  Storetaouaes  of  arms  and 
other  military  supplies. 

AR8ER  IN  LE  MAIN.  Burning  In  the 
hand.  The  punishment  Inflicted  on  thoae 
who  received  ttae  benefit  of  clergy.  Termea 
de  la  Ley. 

ARSON  (Lat  ardere,  to  bum).  At  com- 
mon law.  The  malicious  burning  of  tbe 
house  of  another.  Coke.  3d  Inst.  66;  Bisb. 
Crim.  Law,  {  415;  4  Bl.  Comm.  220;  2  Pick. 
(Mass.)  320;  10  Cush.  (Mass.)  479;  7  Qrat. 
(Va.)  619;  9  Ala.  ITS;  7  Blackt.  (Ind.)  168; 
1  Leacta,  C.  C.  (4th  Ed.)  21S.  By  statute 
in  most,  if  not  all.  the  states,  ttae  house 
need  not  be  that  of  another, 

Tbe  house,  or  some  part  of  It,  however 
small,  must  be  consumed  by  fire.  9  Car.  ft 
P.  45;  16  Mass,  105;  110  Maes,  403;  6  Ired. 
(N.  C.)  350;  25  Ired.  (N.  C.)  570;  62  N.  Y. 
117. 

At  common  law,  the  building  must  have 
been  a  dwelling  house,  but  this  Included  all 
buildings  within  the  curtilage.  By  statute 
tbe  offense  has  been  extended  to  other 
buildings. 


ART.  A  principle  put  in  practice,  and 
applied  to  some  art.  machine,  manufacture, 
or  composition  of  matter.  4  Mason  (D.  S.)  1. 
See  Act  Cong.  July  4,  1836,  5  6. 

Copper-plate  printing  on  the  back  of  a 
banknote  Is  an  art  for  which  a  patent  may 
be  granted.    4  Wash.  C.  C.  (U,  8.)  9. 

ART  AND  PART.  In  Scotch  law.  The 
offense  committed  by  one  who  aids  and 
assists  the  commission  of  a  crime,  but  who 
Is  not  the  principal  or  chief  actor  In  Its 
actual  commission.  An  accessary;  a  prin- 
cipal In  the  second  degree.    Paterson,  Cnmp. 

ART,  WORDS  OF.  Words  used  In  their 
technical  aense;  sometimes  words  which 
bear  sucb  a  sense,  without  regard  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  use. 

ARTHEL  (properly  ARDDELW  or  ARD> 
del).  In  Welsh  and  old  English  law.  To 
avouch.    Co  well. 

Used,   also,   as  a   substantive.    Thus.   Is 


ARTICULI  DE  MONETA 


the  laws  ot  Hoel  Dha  it  was  provided  that 
If  a  man  were  taken  vith  stolen  goods,  be 
must  be  allowed  a  lawful  arddelw  (vouchee) 
to  clear  him  of  his  felony.  This  was  abol- 
ished by  St.  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.    Blount. 

ARTICLE.  A  distinct  part  oC  an  Instru- 
ment, conslatlng  of  two  or  more  particulars. 
Hence  systems  of  rules  and  Instruments 
composed  of  various  particulars,  or  arrang- 
ed in  several  divisions,  are  called  "articles." 
The  term  was  anciently  applied  to  statutes 
drawn  in  this  form. 

In    French    Law.     A   point 

In     Ensllah     Eccletlaatlcal     Law.,    A 

charge  or  libel.  Tbe  Introductory  part  of 
such  a  pleading  is:  "We  article  and  object," 

In    Scotch    Practice.    A    subject    or 

matter.     "Article  of  dlttay."    1  Brown,  62. 

ARTICLED     CLERK.    One     who     binds 
himself  by  articles  to  serve  In  the  ofQce  of   , 
a    solicitor,    in    consideration    of   receiving 
InatructloD. 

ARTICLES  APPROBATORY.  In  Scotch 
law.  That  part  of  the  proceedings  which 
corresponds  to  the  answer  to  the  charge 
In  an  English  bill  tn  chancery.  Patereon. 
Ccmp. 

ARTICLES  IMPROBATORY.  In  Scotch 
law.  Articulate  averments  setting  forth 
the  tacts  relied  upon.    Bell,  Diet. 

That  part  of  the  proceedings  which  cor- 
responds to  the  charge  In  our  English  htU 
In  chancery  to  set  aside  a  deed.  Paterson, 
Comp.  Tbe  answer  Is  called  "articles  ap- 
probatory." 

ARTICLES,  LORDS  OF.  A  committee 
of  the  Scotch  parliament,  which,  in  the  mode 
of  Its  election,  and  by  the  nature  of  its  pow- 
ers, was  calculated  to  increase  the  Influence 
of  the  crown,  and  to  confer  upon  It  a  power 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  negative  before  de- 
bate. This  system  appeared  Inconsistent 
with  the  freedom  of  parliament,  and  at  the 
revolution  the  convention  of  estates  declar- 
ed It  a  grievance,  and  accordingly  It  was 
suppressed  by  Act  1690,  c.  3.    Wharton. 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT.  A  writ- 
ten memorandum  of  the  terms  of  an  agree- 

ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION.  The 
title  of  tbe  compact  which  was  made  by 
tbe  thirteen  original  states  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


In  the  form  of  tbe  allegations.  Wooddeson. 
Lect.  606;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Parliament"  (L21); 
Story,  Const.  5  806. 

ARTICLES  OF  PARTNERSHIP.  A  writ- 
ten agreement  by  which  the  parties  enter 
into  a  partnership  upon  the  conditiona 
therein  mentioned.  These  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  agreements  to  enter  Into 
a  partnership  at  a  future  time. 

ARTICLES  OF  RELIGION.  The  "Thirty- 
Nine  Articles"  of  religious  dogma  drawn  up 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  approved  by 
him. 

ARTICLES  OF  ROUP.  In  Scotch  law. 
The  conditions  under  which  property  is  of- 
fered for  sale  at  auction.    Paterson,  Comp. 


ARTICLES  OF  IMPEACHMENT.  A  writ- 
ten allegation  of  the  causes  for  Impeach- 

They  are  called  by  Blackstone  a  kind  of 
bill  of  Indictment,  and  perform  the  same 
office  which  an  Indictment  does  In  a  com- 
mon criminal  case.  They  do  not  usually 
pursue  the  strict  form  and  accuracy  of  an 
Indictment,  but  are  sometimes  quite  general 


ARTICLES  OF  THE  PEACE.  A  com- 
plaint made  before  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  by  one  who  has  just  cause  to 
tear  that  an  injury  to  his  person  or  prop- 
erty is  about  to  be  committed  or  caused  by 
the  party  complained  of,  alleging  the  causes 
of  his  belief,  and  asking  the  protection  of 
the  court 

The  object  of  articles  le  to  compel  the 
party  complained  of  to  find  sureties  of  the 
peace. 

ARTICLES  OF  UNION.  ArUcles.  twenty- 
Hve  In  number,  adopted  by  the  parliaments 
of  England  and  Scotland  In  ITOT,  and  taking 
effect  May  1st  of  that  year,  for  the  union 
of  the  two  countries.     1  BL  Comm.  96. 

ARTICLES  OF  WAR.  Tbe  code  of  laws 
established  for  tbe  government  of  tbe  army. 

The  term  Is  used  In  this  sense  both  In 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  term 
also  Includes  the  code  established  tor  the 
government  of  the  navy.  See  Acta  April 
23,  1800,  and  April  10,  1806,  and  22  Geo. 
II.  c.  33;  19  Geo.  III.  c.  17;  37  Geo.  in.  cc. 
70,  71;  47  Geo.  in.  c.  71.  See  "Martial  Law." 

ARTICULATEADJUDICATION.  InScotch 
law.  Separate  adjudication  for  each  of  sev- 
eral claims  of  a  creditor.  It  Is  BO  made  In 
order  that  a  mietake  In  accumulating  one 
debt  need  not  affect  the  proceedings  on  other 
claims  which  are  correctly  accumulated. 

ARTICULI  (Lat)  Articles;  Items  or 
heads.  A  term  applied  to  some  old  English 
statutes,  and  occasionally  to  treatises. 

ARTICULI  CLEfll.  Articles  of  the  clergy; 
the  title  of  a  statute  passed  In  the  ninth 
year  of  Edw.  II.  to  adjust  questions  of  cog- 
nizance between  the  ecclesiastical  and  tem- 
poral courts.  2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  291; 
2  Inat  699. 


ARTICULI  MAGNA  E  CHART AE 

ot  a  statute  passed  Id  the  twentieth  year 
ol  Edward  I.  2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law. 
228;  Crabb.  HUt.  Eng.  Law  (Am.  Ed.)  167. 

ARTICULI      MAGNAE     CHARTAE.     The 

preliminary  articles,  forty-nine  in  number, 
upon  which  tlie  Magna  Charta  was  founded. 

ARTICULI  SUPER  CHARTA8.  SL  28 
Edward  I.  st  3.  cocflrmlQg  and  enlarging 
Magna  Charla,  and  the  Charta  de  Foresla. 
Z  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  103,  233. 


ARTIFICER.    One    by    whom    something 
is  made.    4  Strobh.  (S.  C.)  365. 
A  slillied  worlcman.    13  Q.  B.  Div.  832. 

ARTIFICIAL,  ilaving  its  existence  In 
the  given  manner  by  virtue  of  or  in  consid- 
eration only  of  the  law. 

An  artiflclftl  person  !a  a  body,  company, 
or  corporation  considered  In  law  as  an  in- 
dividual. 

ARTIFICIAL  PRESUMPTIONS.  In  the 
law  of  evidence.  Presumptions  (otherwise 
termed  "legal")  which  derive  from  the  law 
a  technical  or  artificial  operation  and  ef- 
fect beyond  their  mere  natural  tendency  to 
produce  belief.    3  SUrkle.  Ev.  1235. 

ARURA.    Days'   work  at  ploughing. 

AS  (Lat.)  A  pound.  It  was  composed 
of  twelve  ounces.  The  parts  were  reckon- 
ed, as  may  be  seen  In  the  taw,  servum  de 
haeredibus  (Inst.  lib.  13,  Pandect)  as  fol- 
lows: Vncia.  1  ounce;  sextans.  2  ounces; 
IricHs,  3  ounces;  guadrans,  4  ounces;  guin- 
cuns,  5  ounces;  semis,  6  ounces;  septtinx,  7 
ounces;  bea,  S  ounces;  dodrans.  9  ounces; 
dts-tans,  10  ounces;  deunx.  11  ounces. 

The  whole  of  a  thing,  solidum  quid.  Thus, 
ag  signified  the  whole  of  an  inheritance,  so 
that  an  heir  ex  anne  was  an  heir  of  the  whole 
inheritance.  An  heir  ex  trirnte.  er  semiase, 
ex  beMne,  or  rx  ilriiiice  was  an  heir  of  one-third, 
one'halt.  two-thirds,  or  eleven-twelfths, 

ASCENDANTS  (Lat.  ancendere.  to  ascend, 
to  go  up  to,  to  climb  up  to).  Those  from 
whom  a  person  is  descended,  or  from  whom 
he  dHfivea  his  birth,  however  remote  they 
may  be. 

Every  one  has  two  ascendants  at  the 
Qrst  degree,  his  father  and  mother;  four  at 
the  second  degree,  his  paternal  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  and  his  maternal 
grandfather  and  grandmother;  eight  at  the 
third.  Thus,  In  going  up  we  ascend  by  va- 
rious lines,  which  fork  at  every  generation. 
By  this  progreES.  sixteen  ascendants  are 
found  at  the  fourth  degree;  thirty-two  at  the 
fifth;  sixty -four,  at  the  sixth;  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight,  at  the  seventh;  and 
so  on.  By  this  progressive  increase,  a  per- 
son has  at  the  twenty-fifth  generation  thirty- 
three  million  five  hundred  and  flftj-tonr 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty -two  as- 
cendants. But.  as  many  of  the  ascendants 
of  a  person  have  descended  from  the  same 
ancestor,  the  lines  which  were  forked  re- 


unite to  the  first  common  ancestor,  from 
whom  the  other  descends;  and  this  multi- 
plication, thus  frequently  interrupted  by 
the  common  ancestors,  may  be  reduced  to 
a  few  persons. 

A8CEN0IENTE8.  In  Spanish  law.  As- 
cendants; ascending  heirs;  heirs  in  the  as- 
cending line.    White,  New  Recop.  bk.  1,  tit. 

7,  c.  3,  note;   Schmidt,  Civ.  Law.  259. 

ASCRIPTITIUS.  One  enrolled:  foreign- 
ers who  have  been  enrolled.  Among  the 
Romans,  aacriptitii  were  foreigners  who  had 
been  naturalized,  and  who  had  in  general 
the  same  rights  as  natives.  Nov.  22,  c.  17; 
Code,  IL  47.    Astn-iplilii  Is  the  pluraL 

ASPECT.  View  or  possibility.  A  plead- 
ing "with  a  double  aspect"  is  one  based  on 
alternative  hypotheses  ot  fact. 

ASPHYXIA.  In  medical  Jurisprudence. 
A  temporary  suspension  ot  the  motion  of 
the  heart  and  arteries;  swooning;  faint- 
ing. 

ASPORTATION.  Carrying  away.  A  com- 
mon-law ingredient  of  larceny.  "There  muat 
be  such  a  caption  that  the  accused  acquirer 
dominion  over  the  property,  followed  by 
such  an  asportation  or  carrying  away  as  to 
supersede  the  possession  of  the  owner  for  an 
appreciable  period  of  time."    94  Ala.  635. 

Thus  It  has  been  held  not  larceny  to 
merely  set  a  package  ot  goods  on  end.  with 
intent  to  steal  It  in  the  future  (1  Leg.  C. 
C.  237),  or  to  touch  a  pocketbook  In  an- 
other's pocket  without  removing  it  (99  Mass. 
431).  or  to  attempt  to  carry  away  property 
which  Is  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  person 
of  the  owner  (1  Leg.  C.  C.  321).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  slightest  asportation  is  suf- 
ficient, and  it  has  been  held  larceny  to  re- 
move a  package  from  one  end  ot  a  wagon 
to  the  other  (1  Leg.  C.  C.  236).  or  to  parUy 
lift  money  from  a  pocket,  though  it  was 
dropped  before  being  entirely  removed  (1 
Moody,  C.  C.  78;  20  Ohio  St.  BOS). 

The  asportation  need  not  be  by  the  hand 
of  the  trespasser;  a  carrying  away  by  an 
Innocent  agent  (125  Mass.  390),  or  by  me- 
chanical means,  as  by  fraudulently  connect- 
ing a  private  pipe  with  gas  mains  (1  Cox. 
C.  C.  213),  being  sutBclent. 


ASSACH,  or  ASSATH.  In  old  Welsh  law. 
An  oath  made  by  compurgators.  Applied 
In  St.  1  Hen.  V.  c.  6,  to  the  Welsh  custom 
ot  clearing  one  accused  of  homicide  by  the 
oaths  of  three  hundred  persons. 

The  origin  and  exact  meaning  of  the 
term  Is  uncertain,  and  Mr.  Barrington  could 
only  collect  its  meaning  from  the  above 
statute.    Barr.  Oba.  St,  38S. 

ASSART,  or  ESSART.  In  English  forest 
and  ecclesiastical  law.  The  offense  ot  pull- 
ing up  by  the  roots  the  woods  that  are 
thickets  and  coverts  for  the  dear,  and  mak- 
ing them  clear  as  arable  lead.    Hannl  |<or. 


■"W^l' 


ASSASSINATION  ,      (t 

Lftw.  p.  Z.  c.  9.  nate  1;  Cowell;  ICrabb,  Real 
Prop.  pp.  4SG,  487.  S  627. 

Written,  in  tbe  law  Latin,  assartutn.  Id 
Bracton  and  Fleta,  and  ettartum.  in  the 
Charttt  de  Foreula  and  the  Black  Book  of 
tiie  Exctiequer. 

ASSASSINATION.  Murder  committed  for 
hfre.  without  provocation  or  cause  of  re- 
sentment given  to  the  murderer  by  the 
person  upon  whom  the  crime  la  committed, 
Brek.  Inst.  bk.  4,  Ut  4,  note  45. 

A  murder  committed  treacberouelr,  with 
ftdvantage  of  time,  place,  or  other  circum- 
stances. 

In  modern  usage,  at  least.  It  Is  not  a 
technical  term  of  the  law  of  homicide. 

A88ATH,    or    AS8AITH.    See    "Asaach." 

ASSAULT.  An  unlawful  offer  or  attempt 
with  force  or  violence  to  do  a  corporal  hurt 
to  another.  It  may  consist  of  any  act  tend- 
ing to  such  Injury,  and  accompanied  by  euch 
circumstances  as  denote  an  Intention  and 
a  present  ability  of  pergonal  violence.  1 
Hill  (N.  T.)  35X. 

Force  unlawfully  directed  or  applied  to 
the  person  of  another  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  cause  a  well-founded  appre- 
hension of  Immediate  peril. 

Aggravated  aasault  la  one  committed  with 
the  Intention  of  committing  some  additional 
crime,  or  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
turpitude. 

Simple  assault  la  one  committed  with  no 
intention  to  do  any  other  Injury. 

Assault  Is  generally  coupled  with  battery, 
and  tor  the  excellent  practical  reaaon  that 
tbey  generally  go  together;  but  the  assault 
is  rather  the  initiation  or  offer  to  commit 
the  act  of  which  the  battery  ts  the  consum- 
mation. An  aeaault  is  included  In  every 
battery.    1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  62,  §  1. 

Here  words  do  not  constitute  an  assault 
(S9  Ind.  300),  but  some  overt  act  la  required 
(55  Hun  [N.  Y.]  214). 

ASSAY,  The  proof  or  trial  of  the  purity 
or  fineness  of  metals,  particularly  the  pre- 
cious metals,  gold  and  sliver. 

ASSAY  OFFICE.  An  eatablishment.  or 
department,  in  wblch  the  manipulations  at- 
tending the  assay  of  bullion  and  coins  are 
conducted.     See  "Assay." 

AS6AYER  OF  THE  KING.  An  officer  of 
the  royal  mint,  appointed  by  St.  2  Hen.  VI. 
c.  12.  who  received  and  tested  the  bullion 
taken  In  for  coining.  Also  called  aaaapa- 
tor  rcffis.    Cowell;  Termes  de  la  Ley. 

A8SECURARE  <Lat.)  To  assure;  to 
make  secure  by  pledges,  or  any  solemn  In- 
terposition of  faltb.     Spelman;   CowelL 

A8SECURATI0N.  In  European  law. 
Assurance;  insurance  of  a  vessel,  freight, 
or  cargo.  Opposition  to  the  decree  of  Ore- 
noble.    Ferriere. 

ASSeCURATOR.    An  insurer. 


A8SEDATION.  In  Scotch  law.  An  old 
term,  used  Indiscriminately  to  signify  a 
lease  or  feu-right.  Bell,  Diet.;  Ersk.  Inst, 
lib.  2.  tlL  6,  §  2(). 

ASSEMBLY.     The  meeting  of  a  number 

of  persons  in  the  same  place. 

Political  AssembDea.    Thoae  required 

by  the  conatltutlon  and  laws.  For  example, 
the  general  assembly,  which  Includes  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatlvea.  The 
meeting  of  the  electors  of  the  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  States  may  also 
be  called  an  assembly. 

Popular  Assemblies.    Those  where  the 

people  meet  to  deliberate  upon  their  rigbtd. 
These  are  guarantied  by  the  constitution. 
Const.  U.  S.  Amend,  art.  1. 

Unlawful  Assembly.    The  meeting  of 

three  or  more  persona  to  do  an  unlawful 
act,  although  they  may  not  carry  their  pur- 
pose into  execution.  It  dlffera  from  a  riot 
or  rout  because  In  each  of  the  latter  caaea 
there  Is  some  act  done  besides  the  simple 
meeting.  See  1  Ired.  <N.  C.)  30;  9  Car.  & 
P.  91.  431;  E  Car.  &  P.  154;  1  Blah.  Crlm. 
Law,  i  395;  2  Biah.  Crlm.  Law.  H  1039. 
1040. 


ASSENT.  Approval  of  something  done. 
An  undertaking  to  do  aomething  In  com- 
pliance with  a  request. 

In  strictneae,  "aasent"  is  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  "consent,"  which  denotes  a  willing- 
ness that  aomething  about  to  be  done  be 
done;  "acceptance,"  compliance  with,  or 
receipt  of,  something  offered;  "ratlQ cation," 
rendering  valid  something  done  without  au- 
thority; and  "approval."  an  expression  of 
satisfaction  with  some  act  done  for  the 
benefit  of  another  besides  the  party  approv- 
ing. But  in  practice  the  term  la  often  used 
In  the  sense  of  acceptance  and  approval. 
Thus,  an  offer  Is  said  to  be  assented  to,  al- 
though properly  an  offer  and  acceptance 
complete  an  agreement.  It  Is  apprehended 
that  this  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  a  request,  assent,  and  concurrence  of 
the  party  requesting  complete  a  contract 
as  fully  aa  an  offer  and  acceptance.  Thus, 
It  Is  said  there  muat  be  a  request  on  one 
aide,  and  assent  on  the  other.  In  every  con- 
tract (5  Blng.  N.  C.  7E),  and  thla  assent  be- 
comes a  promise  enforceable  by  the  party 
requesting,  when  he  haa  done  anything  to 
entitle  blm  to  the  right  Assent  thus  be- 
comea  In  reality  (so  far  as  it  la  aasent 
merely,  and  not  acceptance)  an  offer  made 
In  response  to  a,  request.  Aasent  and  ap- 
proval, as  applied  to  acts  of  parliament  and 
of  congress,  have  become  confounded,  from 
the  tact  that  the  bills  of  parliament  were 
originally  requests  from  parliament  to  the 
king.    See  1  BI.  Comm.  1S3. 

Expreaa  aaaent  Is  that  which  is  openly 
declared. 


Implied  assent  la  that  which  is  presumed 
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ASSERTORY  COVENANT 


ASSIGNMENT 


ASSERTORY  COVENANT.  One  which 
aseerts  or  wairanta  the  existence  of  a 
particular  state  of  facts. 

ASSESS.  To  rate  or  fix  the  proportion 
which  every  person  has  to  pa?  of  any  par- 
ticular tax. 

To  tax. 

To  adjust  the  shares  of  a  contribution  br 
several  towards  a  common  beneficial  object, 
according  to  the  benefit  received. 

To  fix  the  value  of;  to  fix  the  amount  of. 

ASSESSMENT.  Determining  the  value 
ot  a  man's  property  or  occupation  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  a  tax. 

Determining  the  share  of  a  tax  to  be  paid 
by  each  Individual. 

Laying  a  tax. 

Adjusting  the  shares  of  a  contribution  by 
several  towards  a  common  beneficial  object, 
according  to  the  benefit  received.  The  term 
la  used  In  this  latter  sense  In  New  York, 
distiugulshiDK  some  kinds  of  local  taxation, 
whereby  a  peculiar  benefit  arises  to  the  par- 
ties, from  general  taxation.  11  Johns.  (N.T.) 
77;  3  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  363;  4  Hill  (N.  T.)  76; 
4  N.  y.  419. 

Of  Damagea.    Fixing  the  amount  of 

damages  to  which  the  prevailing  party  In 
a  suit  is  entitled.  It  may  be  done  by  the 
court  through  Its  proper  officer,  the  clerk 
or.  protbonotary,  where  the  assessment  Is 
a  mere  matter  of  calculation,  but  must  be 
by  a  Jury  In  other  cases.    See  "Damages." 

In       Insurance.    An      apportionment 

made  In  general  average  upon  the  various 
articles  and  interests  at  risk,  according  to 
their  value  at  the  time  and  place  of  being 
In  safety,  for  contribution  for  damage  and 
sacrifices  purposely  made,  and  expenses  In- 
curred for  escape  from  impending  common 
peril.    2  Phil.  Ins.  c.  SG. 

ASSESSORS.  Those  appointed  to  make 
assessments. 

In   Civil    and   Scotch    Law.     Persons 

skilled  in  law,  selected  to  advise  the  Judges 
of  the  inferior  courts.  Bell,  Dtct.;  Dig.  1.  22; 
Code,  1.  Gl. 

ASSETS  (Ft.  atigez.  enough).  All  the 
stock  In  trade,  cash,  and  all  available  prop- 
erty belonging  to  a  merchant  or  company. 

Equivalent  to  "property."  2  Sandf.  (N.  T.) 
202. 

The  property  in  the  hands  ot  an  heir,  ex- 
ecutor, administrator,  or  trustee,  which  is 
legally  or  equitably  chargeable  with  the 
obligations  which  such  heir,  executor,  ad- 
ministrator, or  other  trustee  is,  as  such,  re- 
quired to  discharge. 

Equitable  Assets.  Such  as  can  be  reach- 
ed only  by  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity,  and 
which  are  to  be  divided,  pari  jiassv,  among 
all  the  creditors.  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  401  et  seq.; 
■Willis,  Trustees,  118. 

Legal  Assets.    Such  as  constitute  the 

fund  for  the  payment  of  debts  according  to 
their  legal  priority. 

Assets  per  Oescent.    That  portion  of 

s  estate  which  descends  to  the 


heir,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  charge  him, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  with  the  specialty  debU 
of  bis  ancestors.    2  Williams,  Ex'rs,  1011. 

Personal  Assets.     Ghxids  and  personal 

chattels  to  which  the  executor  or  adminis- 
trator is  entitled. 

-; Real  Assets.     Such  as  descend  to  the 

heir,  as,  an  estate  in  fee  simple. 

ASSETS  ENTRE  IMAINS  (Law  Fr.)  As- 
sets in  band;  assets  In  the  hands  of  execu- 
tors or  administrators,  applicable  for  the 
payment  ot  debts.  Termes  de  la  Ley;  S 
Bl.  Comm.  510;  1  Crabb,  Real  Prop.  p.  2S, 
S  31.    Called,  in  modem  law,  "personal  as- 

ASSEVERATION.  The  proof  which  a 
man  gives  of  the  truth  of  what  he  says,  by 
appealing  to  his  conscience  as  a  witness. 
It  differs  from  an  oath  In  this,  that  by  the 
latter  he  appeals  to  Qod  as  a  witness  of 
the  truth  ot  what  he  says,  and  Invokes  him, 
as  the  avenger  ot  falsehood  and  perfidy,  to 
punish  him  if  he  speaks  not  the  truth.  See 
"Affirmation;"  "Oath." 

ASSEWIARE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  records. 
To  draw  or  drain  ont  water  from  marsliy 
grounds.    Co  well ;   Blount. 


To  appoint;  to  select;  to  allot.  3  BL 
Comm.  68. 

To  set  forth;  to  point  out;  as,  to  assign 
errors.     FItzh.  Nat  Brev.  19. 


ASSIGNATUR  UTITUR  JURE  AUCTO- 
rls.  An  asslgner  Is  clothed  with  the  rights 
of  his  principal.  Halk.  Max.  14;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  416,  416,  423, 
426;  WIngate,  Max.  p.  56;  1  Exch.  32;  18 
Q.  B.  87S. 

ASStQNAV,  or  ASSIGNEY.  In  Scotch 
law.  An  assignee.  "Airii  and  Aaaignals," 
I  Pltc.  Grim.  Tr.  p.  342;  "Airfi  or  A»siffneps." 
5  Bell,  App.  Cas.  S3.  "AeHgaajf"  (iMW  Fr.) 
occurs  In  T.  B.  M.  7  Edw.  III.  5. 


asslgn- 


ASSIGNEE.    One    to    whom 
ment  has  been  made. 

Assignee  in  fact  is  one  to  whom  an  as- 
signment has  been  made  in  fact  by  the 
party  having  the  right. 

Assignee  in  law  is  one  in  whom  the  law 
vests  the  right;  as,  an  executor  or  adminis- 
trator.    See  "Assignment," 

ASSIGNMENT  (Law  Lat.  asglnttalto.  from 
assigno, — ad  and  stffnum,— to  mark  (or;  to 
appoint  to  pne;  to  appropriate  to).  At  com- 
mon law.  "The  transferring  and  setting 
over  to  another  of  some  right,  title,  or  inter- 
est in  things  In  which  a  third  party,  not  a 
party  to  the  assignment,  has  a  concern  and 
interest."    1  Bac.  Abr.  329;  1  Iowa,  682. 

It  is  more  loosely  used  to  Indicate  any 
transfer  or  making  over  to  another  of  the 


ASSIGNMENT,  ETC. 


ASSISA  PANIS,  ETC. 


whole  of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  in 
poBBessioD  or  In  action,  or  of  any  estate  or 
right  therein.  3E  Fed.  436;  78  Iowa.  101; 
3  Minn.  389  (Oil.  282):  16  Barb.  (N.  T.)  680. 

ASSIGNMENT  FOR  BENEFIT  OF  CRED. 
Iters.  An  assfgnment  by  an  InnolTent  debt- 
or of  hlB  property,  in  trust  for  the  dfatrlbu- 
tlon  of  such  property  among  the  aaslgnor's 
creditore. 

A8SIQNMENT  OF  DOWER.  The  act  by 
which  the  Bhare  of  a  widow  In  her  deceased 
husband's  real  estate  is  ascertained  and 
set  apart  to  her. 

The  assignment  may  be  made  In  paii  by 
the  heir  or  his  guardian,  or  the  devisee  or 
other  persons  seised  of  the  lands  subject  to 
dower  (19  N.  H.  240;  23  Pick.  [Mass.]  SO, 
88;  4  Ala.  [N.  S.]  160:  4  Me.  67;  2  Ind.  388; 
White  ft  T.  Lead.  Cas.  61),  or  It  may  be  made 
after  a  course  of  Judicial  proceedings,  where 
a  voluntary  assignment  la  refused.  In  this 
case,  the  assignment  will  be  made  by  the 
eberiir,  who  will  set  oH  her  snare  by  metes 
and  bounds.  2  Bl.  Comm.  136;  1  Washb. 
Real  Prop.  229.  The  assignment  should  be 
made  within  forty  days  after  the  death  of 
the  husband,  during  which  time  the  widow 
shall  remain  In  her  husband's  capital  man- 
sion bonse. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  ERRORS.  In  practice. 
The  statement  of  the  case  of  the  plaintiff 
Id  error  on  a  writ  of  error  setting  forth  the 
errors  complained  of.  It  corresponds  with 
the  declaration  In  an  ordinary  action.  2 
Tldd,  Prac.  1168;  3  Steph.  Comm.  644. 

In  those  states  in  which  the  remedy  by 
appeal  Is  extended  to  actions  at  law  and 
criminal  prosecutions,  the  assignment  of 
errors  Is  a  schedule  of  the  errors  complain- 
ed of.  filed  by  appellant,  and  usually  pre- 
fljed  to  his  brlet 

ASSIGNOR.  One  who  makes  an  assign- 
ment; one  who  transfers  property  to  an- 
other. 

ASSIGNS.  Assignees;  those  to  whom 
property  shall  have  been  transferred.  Now 
seldom  used  except  Id  the  phrase,  In  deeds, 
"heirs,    administrators,    and    assigns." 

ASSISA  (Lat  aisidere).  A  kind  of  Jury 
or  inquest.  AsHsa  vertitur  in  juratum,  the 
assize  has  been  turned  into  a  Jury.  See 
"Assiee." 

A  writ,  as,  an  assize  of  novel  dts&eiHn, 
assize  of  common  pasture. 

An  ordinance,  as  aaiisa  panis.  Bpelman: 
Utt.  I  234;  3  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  402. 

A  fixed  BpeclQc  time,  sum,  or  quantity;  a 
tribute;  tax  Osed  by  law;  a  fine.     Spelman. 

ASSISA  ARMORUM.  A  Statute  ordering 
the  keeping  arms. 

ASSISA  CADERE.  To  be  nonsuited. 
Cowell;  3  Bl.  Comm.  402. 

ASSISA  CONTINUANOA.  A  writ  for 
the  continuation  of  the  assize  to  allow  the 
production  of  papers.    Reg.  Grig.   217. 

ASSISA  DE  FORESTA.  Assize  of  the  for- 
est (q.  f.) 


ASSISA  DE  CLARENDON.  The  statute 
of  Clarendon,  passed  10  Hen.  11.,  allowing 
an  additional  time  for  preparation  to  per- 
sons compelled  to  abjure  the  realm.    See 

"Abjuration." 

ASSISA  DE  MENSURIS  (Law  Lat.)  As- 
size of  measures.  A  common  r^le  for 
weights  and  measures,  established  through- 
out England  by  Richard  1.,  In  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign.    Hale,  Hist.  Com.  Law,  c  7. 

ASSISA  OE  NOCUMENTO.  Assize  of 
nuisance.  In  old  English  practice,  a  writ 
which  lay  to  remove  a  nuisance,  and  re- 
cover damages.  3  Bl.  Comm.  221,  222;  Reg. 
Orlg.  I97b.  Now  abolished  with  the  other 
real   actions. 

ASSISA  DE  UTRUM  (assize  of  Utrum). 
In  old  English  practice.  An  assize,  other- 
wise called  a  writ  of  juris  ulrum,  which 
lay  for  a  parson  or  prebendary  at  common 
law,  and  for  a  vicar  by  St.  14  Bdw.  IIL  c. 
17,  to  recover  lands  and  tenements  belong- 
ing to  the  church,  which  were  alienated 
by  the  predecessor,  or  of  which  he  was 
disseised,  or  which  were  recovered  against 
him  by  verdict,  confession,  or  default, 
without  praying  In  aid  of  the  patron  and 
ordinary,  or  on  which  any  person  had  In- 
truded since  the  predecessor's  death.  3 
Bl.  Comm.  253;  Roscoe,  Real  Actions,  74; 
Bracton,  lib.  *,  tr.  B;  Fleta.  lib.  5,  c.  20.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  emphatic  word 
In  the  writ  by  which  the  jury  were  required 
to  determine  "whether"  (utrum)  the  tene- 
ments In  question  were  frankalmoign  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  the  demandant,  or 
the  lay  fee  of  the  defendant.  Bracton.  fol. 
286;  Reg.  Orlg.  32b.  The  writ  has  long 
been  obsolete,  principally  because  of  the 
restraining  statute  of  13  Ellz.  c.  10.  3  Bl. 
Comm.  263. 


ASSISA  MORTIS  ANTECESSORIS  (Law 
Lat.)  AgBige  of  mart  d'ance»tor  (q.  v.)  Brac- 
ton, lib.  4,  tr.  3;  Fleta.  lib.  4,  c.  1;  Id.  lib. 
5,  c.  1.     Called,  also,  assim  de  morte  ante- 

cessoris. 


ASSISA  PANIS  ET  CEREVISLAE  (Law 
Lat.)  Assize  of  bread  and  ale,  or  beer. 
The  name  of  a  statute  passed  In  the  fifty- 
flrst  year  of  Henry  III.,  containing  regula- 
tions for  the  sale  of  bread  and  ale;  some- 
times called  the  "statute  of  bread  and 
ale."  Co.  LItt  lE9b;  2  Reeve,  Hist  Eng. 
Law,  66;  Cowell;  Bracton,  fol.  166;  Barr. 
Obs.  St.  62.  The  particular  provisions  of 
this  statute,  which  are  very  minute,  may 
be  found  In  Britton  and  Fleta.  Brltt.  c. 
30;  Fleta.  lib.  2,  cc.  9.  11.  Spelman  con- 
siders the  statutes  passing  under  the  names 


A8SISA   PROROGANDA 


ASSIZE  OF  THE  FOREST 


of   a««iAa    panis.    uvini    vini    et    cervUiae, 
etc..  to  belong  to  an  earlier  period. 

Tbe  power  or  prtviiege  of  assialng  or 
adjusting  tlie  weights  and  measures  it 
bread    and    beer.     Co  well. 

A8SISA  PROROGANDA.  A  writ  to  stay 
proceedings  wbere  one  of  the  parties  Is  en- 
gaged In  a  suit  of  the  king.    Reg.  Orlg.  208. 


A8SISOR8.    In  Scotch  law.    Jurors. 


ASSISTANCE. 


■■Writ      Of      Asslst- 


AS8ISUS  (Lat.  from  nsnidere,  to  flx  or  set- 
tle). In  old  BngllBb  iaw.  Fixed  or  certain. 
ASiisus  redilim,  a  fixed,  certain,  or  standing 
rent.  Kennett,  Par.  Ant.  314,  335.  Called 
"rent  of  assize."  2  Bl.  Comm.  42.  Term 
assUa,  land  let  or  farmed  out  for  a  certain 
assessed  rent.    Cowell. 


ASSIZE  (Lat.  assidfi-e,  to  sit  by  or  near, 
through  the  Fr.  aaaUa,  a  session). 

In  English  Law.    A  writ  directed  to 

the  sheriff  for  the  recovery  of  Immovable 
property,  corporeal  or  incorporeal.  Cowell; 
Litt  S  234. 

The  action  or  proceedings  in  court  based 
upon  such  s  writ.  Magna  Charta.  c.  12;  St. 
13  Edw.  I.  (Westminster  II.)  c.  25;  3  Bl. 
Comm.  67,  252;   Sellon.  Prac.   Introd.  ili. 

Such  actions  were  to  be  tried  by  special 
courts.  Of  which  the  judicial  officers  were 
Justices  of  asshe.  See  "Caurts  of  Assize 
and  Nisi  Priua."  This  form  of  remedy  la 
said  to  have  been  Introduced  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Northampton  (or  Nottingham,  A. 
D.  1176),  for  the  purpose  of  trying  titles 
to  lanii  in  a  more  certain  and  expeditious 
manner  before  commlsslouers  appointed  by 
the  crown  than  before  the  Bultors  In  the 
county  court  or  the  king's  justiciars  In  the 
avlii  rfgiK,  The  action  Is  properly  a  mixed 
action,  whereby  the  plaintiff  recovers  his 
land  and  damages  for  the  injury  sustain- 
ed by  the  disseisin.  The  value  of  the  ac- 
tion as  a  means  for  the  recovery  of  land 
led  to  its  general  adoption  for  that  purpose; 
those  who  had  autfered  injury  not  really 
amounting  to  a  disseisin  alleging  a  disseisin 
to  entitle  themselves  to  the  remedy.  The 
scope  of  the  remedy  was  also  extended  so 
as  to  allow  the  recovery  <Jl  Incorporeal 
hereditaments,  as  franchises,  estovers,  etc. 
It  gave  place  to  the  action  of  ejectment, 
and  Is  now  abolished,  baring  been  pre 
vlously  almost,  if  not  quite,  entirely  dis- 
used. St.  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27,  !  36.  Stearns, 
Real  Actions.   187. 

A  jury  summoned  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of 


The  verdict  or  judgment  of  tbe  jurors  or 
recognitors  of  assize.    3  Bl.  Comm.  57,  59. 

A    court    composed    of    an    assembly    of 

knights    and    other    substantial    men,    with 

the  baron  or  Justice,  In  a  certain  place,  at 

appointed  time.    Grand  Coutum.  cc.  24, 


Lltt. 


234; 


25. 

An  ordinance  or  statute. 
Reg.  Orlg.  239.  Anything  reduced  t 
talnty  In  respect  to  number,  quantity, 
quality,  weight,  measure,  etc.  2  Sharswood, 
Bl,  Comm.  42;  Cowell:  Spelraan.  "ABslsa." 
See  the  articles  immediately  following. 

In  Scotch  Law.    The  jury,  consisting 

of  fifteen  men,  in  criminal  cases  tried  in 
tbe  court  of  justiciary,  Faterson,  Comp.; 
Bell,  Diet 

ASSIZE   OF   DARREIN   PRESENTMENT. 

A  writ  of  assize  which  formerly  lay  for 
a  person  who  had  himself,  or  whose  an- 
cestors had  upon  tbe  last  preceding  avoid- 
ance, presented  a  clerk  to  a  benefice  where 
a  stranger  presented  a  clerk  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  writ  commanding  the 
bishop  to  Institute  the  patron's  clerk,  and 
to  obtain  damages  for  the  interference,  3 
Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm,  245;  St.  13  Edw.  I. 
(Westminster  II.)  c.  5.  It  has  given  way 
to  the  remedy  by  quare  impedit. 

ASSIZE  OF  FRESH  FORCE.  A  writ  of 
assize  which  lay  where  the  disBelsin  had 
been  committed  within  forty  days.  FItzb. 
Nat  Brev.  7. 

ASSIZE     OF     MORT     D'ANCESTOR.      A 

writ  of  assize  which  lay  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  lands  against  an  abator  or  his 
alienee.  It  lay  where  the  ancestor  from 
whom  the  claimant  derived  title  died  seised. 
Cowell;  Spclman;  3  Sharswood,  Bl,  Comm. 
185. 

ASSIZE  OF  NOVEL  DISSEISIN.  A  wrtt 
of  assize  which  lay  where  the  claimant 
had  been  lately  disseised.  The  action 
must  have  been  brought  subsequent  to  ths 
next  preceding  session  of  tbe  eyre  or  clr 
cult  of  justices  which  took  place  once  in 
seven  years.  Co.  Litt.  153;  Booth,  Real 
Actions,  210. 

ASSIZE  OF  NUISANCE.  A  writ  of  as- 
size which  lay  where  a  nuisance  had  been 

committed  to  the  complainant's  freehold. 

The  complainant  alleged  some  particular 
fact  done  which  worked  an  Injury  to  his 
freehold  (nd  nocumentuin  liberi  tenementi 
sui),  and,  it  successful,  recovered  judg- 
ment for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance, 
and  also  for  damages.  Fltzh.  Nat,  Brev. 
183;  3  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  221;  9  Coke, 
Go. 

ASSIZE  OF  THE  FOREST.  A  statute 
or  ordinance  concerning  the  royal  forests 
passed  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Edw.  I 
Otherwise  called  Ordinal io  Forettae.  An- 
other statute  of  the  same  title  was  passed 
In  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Edw.  I.  2 
Reeve,  Hist  Bng.  Law,  104.  106;  (30.  Utt. 
lS9b. 
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ASSIZE  OF  UTRUM  (7 

ASSIZE  OF  UTRUM.  A  writ  of  assize 
wblcta  lay  for  a  parson  to  recover  lands 
wlilch  hts  predecesEor  had  Improperly  al- 
lowed the  church  to  be  deprived  of.  3  Bl. 
Comm.  257. 

ASSIZE  RENT.  The  fixed  or  established 
rent  of  the  treeholdere  and  ancient  copy- 
holders ol  a  manor,  which  cannot  be  de- 
parted from  or  varied.    2  Bl.  Comm.  42. 

ASSIZES.  Sessions  of  the  Justices  or 
coDuntHBloaers  of  assize.  These  assizes 
are  held  twice  in  each  year  in  each  of  the 
various  shires  of  England,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, by  virtue  of  several  commlaalons. 
tor  the  trial  of  matters  of  fact  In  Issue  In 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  They  still 
retain  the  ancient  name  In  popular  lan- 
guage, though  the  commission  of  assize  Is 
no  longer  Issued.  3  Steph.  Comm.  424. 
note.  See  "Assize;"  "Nisi  Prius;"  "Courts. 
of  Assize  and  Nisi  PrIus." 

ASSIZES  OE  JERUSALEM.  A  code  0' 
feudal  law  prepared  at  a  general  assembly 
of  lords  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  compiled  principally  from  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Fratice.  It  was  reduced  to 
form  by  Jean  d'Iblln.  Comte  de  Japhe  et 
Ascalon.  about  the  year  1290.  1  Fournel, 
Hist-  des  Av.  49;  2  Dupin,  Prof,  des  Av. 
674-6SD:  Steph.  Fl.  Append,  xl. 

ASSOCIATION.  The  act  of  a  number  of 
persons  In  uniting  for  some  purpose,  wheth- 
er  social,   business  or  benevolent. 

The  persons  so  Joining,  or  the  organka- 
tlon  by  them  formed. 

Though  the  term  covers  any  united  ac- 
tion, however  temporary,  it  is 
applied  (o  a  formal  union  under 
clatf  name,  and  by  an  agreement  known 
as  "ankles  of  association."  The  organiza- 
tion resembles  a  torporation,  but  the  pow- 
ers and  liabilltieB  of  Its  members  and  rep- 
reEe  lit  stives  are  more  nearly  related  to 
those  of  a  partnership,  from  which  they  dif- 
fer in  having  no  delieiua  perxoiuinim.  and  In 
the  fact  that  the  authority  as  to  the  public 
Is  In  officers,  and  not  In  Ihe  membera  gen- 
erally.    See  "Joint-Stock  Company." 

in  English  Law.  A  writ  directing  cer- 
tain persons  (usually  the  clerk  and  his  sub- 
ordinate officers)  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  Justices  and  sergeants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  saslzes.  3  Sharewood,. 
Bl.  Comm.  69. 

ASSOIL,  ASSOILE,  or  ASSOILYIE.  To 
set  free;  to  deliver  from  excommunication. 
SL  1  Hen.  IV.  c.  7;  CowelL 


ASSOILZIE.    In  Scotch  law.    To  acquit. 

ASSOYL  (Law  Ft.)  To  forgive;  to  par- 
don; to  absolve.  Que  DIru  asuogl,  whom 
God  asBoil ;  on  whom  God  have  mercy. 
Kelbam. 

ASSUME.  To  take  on;  to  undertake.  90 
Cal.  147.  To  take  in  appearance.  See  76 
CaL  7S. 


en  j . 

In  Contracts.  An  undertaking,  eith- 
er express  or  Implied,  to  perform  a  parol 
agreement     1  Lilly,  Reg-  132, 

Express  assampKil  is  an  undertaking  made 
orally  by  writing  not  under  seal,  or  by  mat- 
ter of  record,  to  perform  an  act,  or  to  pay  a 
dum  of  money  to  another. 

Implied  asmimpsit  Is  an  undertaking  pre- 
sumed in  law  to  have  been  made  by  a  party, 
from  bla  conduct,  although  he  has  not  made 
any  express  promise. 

,     In  Practice.    A  form  of  action  which 

Wtea  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  the 
no :i performance  of  a  parol  or  simple  con- 
tract. 7  Term  R.  351;  3  Johns.  Cas.  (N. 
Y.I    60, 

It  differs  from  debt,  since  the  amount 
claimed  need  not  be  liquidated  (see 
"Debt"),  and  from  covenant,  since  it  does 
not  require  a  contract  under  seal  to  sup- 
port It  (see  "Covenant").  See  4  Coke,  91; 
i  Burrows,  1008:  14  Pick.  (Mass.)  428;  2 
Mete.  (Mass.)  181.  Aaxunipsil  is  one  of  the 
class  of  actions  called  "actions  upon  the 
case,"  and  in  the  older  books  is  called  "ac- 
tion upon  the  case  upon  tii>8ump»it."  Comyn, 
Dig. 

Special  aHsiimpait  is  an  action  of  aaaumpgit 
brought  upon  an  express  contract  or  promise. 

General  oMumpsil.  sometimes  called  iiidrbl- 
taivs  assumpsit,  is  an  action  of  a»«umpgit 
brought  upon  the  promise  or  contract  Im- 
plied by  law  in  certain  cases.  See  2  Smith, 
Lead.  Gas.  (5th  Am.  Ed.)  14. 

See  "Common  Counts." 

ASSURANCE. 

In     Conveyancing.    Any     instrument 

which  confirms  the  title  to  an  estate. 

Legal  evidence  of  the  transfer  of  iiiop- 
t-rty.     2  Bl.  Comm,   294. 

The  term  "assurances"  Includes,  In  an 
enlarged  sense,  all  Instruments  which  dis- 
pose of  property,  whether  they  be  the 
Rrnnts  of  private  pprsons,  or  not;  such  are 
fines  and  recoveries,  and  private  acts  of 
the   legislature,     Eunom.   Dial.   2.   5   6. 

In  Commercial  Law.  A  term  former- 
ly used  In  English  maritime  law.  In  the 
sense  of  the  modern  term  "Insurance,"  and 
still  retained  in  policies,  but  otherwise  ob- 
solete. Molloy  de  Jur.  Mar.  287-  Latter- 
ly however.  Its  use  has  been  revived  In  Its 
application  to  contracts  of  Indemnity 
against  life  contingencies,  which  are  now 
frequently  termed  "assurances  upon  lives," 
by  way  of  distinction  from  Indemnity 
against  losses  by  fire  or  at  sea,  etc..  to 
which  the  term  "Insurance"  Is  particularly 
appropriated.  S  Kent,  Comm.  365.  The  word 
"assured"  has  always  been  retained  in  its 
ancient  sense.  See  "Assure."  "Assurance" 
is  the  term  used  In  French  law.  Ord.  Mar. 
liv.  3,  tit.  6;  Emerig.  Tr.  des  Assur. 

ASSURE  (Fr.  asgnrer;  law  Lat.  (usecurare, 
iisnurare).  To  make  sure,  or  secure;  to  con- 
firm or  establish;  to  insure.  The  party  in 
whose  favor  a  contract  or  policy  of  insut-p 


ASSURED 


ATTACHMENT 


ance  has  been  executed  la  Btlll  called  the 
"aeaured;"  the  other  part]'  being  termed  the 
"InBurer."    2  Steph.  Comm.  172. 

To  convey.  "If  one  be  obliged  to  aaaure 
twenty  acres  ot  land,"  etc.  Cro.  BUz.  66E. 
See  "AsBU ranee." 

ASSURED.  A  person  who  has  been  In- 
sured by  some  Insurance  company  or  un- 
derwriter against  losses  or  perils  mention- 
ed in  the  policy  o(  Insurance. 

ASSURER.    An  Insurer;  an  underwriter. 

ASSYTHEMENT.  In  Scotch  law.  Dam- 
ages awarded  to  the  relative  of  a  murde^ 
ed  person  from  the  guilty  party,  who  ha7 
not   been  convicted   and   punished.     Pater- 

The  action  to  recover  It  lies  for  the  pei^ 
sonal  representatives  (36  Scott  Jur.  Sc. 
166),  and  may  be  brought  by  collateral  re- 
lations   (27  Scott.  Jur.   Sc.  460). 

ASTIPULATION.    A    mutual    agreement. 

A8TITRARIUS  HAERE8.  An  heir  ap- 
parent who  hath  been,  by  conveyance  of 
bis  ancestor,  placed  In  a  dwelling  house  in 
the  ancestor's  lifetime.    Co.  Litt.  8. 

ASTITUTION.    Arraignment  (5.  r.) 


A8TRER.  In  old  Bnglieh  law.  A  bouse- 
holder,  or  occupant  of  a  house  or  hearth. 
Britt  69. 

ASTRICT.  In  Scotch  law.  To  assign  to 
a  particular  mill. 

Used  of  lands  the  occupants  of  which  were 
bound  to  grind  at  a  certain  mill.  Bell, 
Diet.;  Paterson,  Comp.  note  290;  ErslL 
Inst.  2.  9.  18.  32. 

ASTRIHILTET.  In  Saxon  law.  A  pen- 
alty tor  a  wrong  done  by  one  in  the  king's 
peace.  The  offender  was  to  replace  the 
damage  twofold.     Spelman. 


ASYLUM.  An  institution  for  the  protec- 
tion or  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  as  an  asy- 
lum for  the  poor,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
or  for  the  insane,     Webster. 

In    International    Law.      Refuge   to    a 

fugitive  from  Justice. 

In    Old    English    Law.     A   sanctuary 

(Q.  V.} 

IGTH.  Ae  applied  to 
and  vigilance  on  both 
conBdence   or    personal 


poral  control;  as  a  ferocious  animal  so 
tree  from  restraint  as  to  be  liable  to  do 
mischief. 

(3)  Representing  no  particular  place  or 
district;  as  delegate  at  large. 

(4)  In  externa. 


AT  SEA.  Outside  of  port  In  opposi- 
tion to  being  "in  port;"  not  In  opposition 
to  being  "at  home."    3  Hill  (N.  T.)   118. 

ATHA,  ATTA,  ATHE,  or  ATTE.  In  Sax- 
on law.    An  oatb.    Cowell;  Spelman. 

Athet,  or  alhaa.  a  power  or  privilege  of 
exacting  and  administering  an  oath  in  cer- 
tain cases.    Cowell;    Blount 


to  any  particular  ques- 
rained;   not  under  cor- 


ATIA.    See  "De  Odlo  et  Atia." 


ATTACH.     See  "Apprehension." 

ATTACHG.  One  attached  to  the  suite 
ot  an  ambassador;  one  attached  to  a  for- 
eign legation. 

ATTACHIAMENTA  DE  8PIN18  ET 
boscla.  A  privilege  granted  to  the  officers 
of  a  forest  to  take  to  their  own  use  thorns, 
brush,  and  windfalls,  within  their  pre- 
cincts.   Kennett,  Par.  Ant.  209. 

ATTACH!  AMENTUM.  In  old  English 
law.  An  attachment  Altachiamenta  ton- 
orum,  attachment  of  goods.  Spelman;  Reg- 
Orig.  18.  Solemnltat  attachiamenlorum,  the 
formality  of  attachments;  the  practice  of  Is- 
suing them  one  after  another  in  a  regular 
series.    Bracton,  fol.  437. 

ATTACHMENT.  Taking  Into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  law  the  person  or  property  of 
one  already  before  the  court,  or  of  one 
whom  it  Is  sought  to  bring  before  It 

A  writ  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
imrpose.  This  is  the  more  common  sense 
of  the  word. 

Of    Persona.    A    writ    issued    by     a 

court  of  record,  commanding  the  sheriff  to 
bring  before  it  a  person  who  has  been 
guilty  ot  contempt  of  court 

Of   Property.    A  writ   issued   at  the 

institution  or  during  the  progress  of  an 
action,  commanding  the  sheriff  or  other 
proper  officer  to  attach  the  property,  rights, 
credits,  or  effects  of  the  defendant  to  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  original  design  ot  this  writ  was  to 
secure  the  appearance  of  one  who  had  dis- 
regarded the  original  summons,  by  taking 
possession  of  his  property  as  a  pledge.  3 
Bl.  Comm.  280. 

By  an  extension  of  this  principle,  in  the 
New  England  states,  property  attached  re- 
mains In  the  custody  of  the  law  after  an 
appearance,  until  final  Judgment  in  the  suit. 
See  7  Maes.  127. 

In  soma  states,  attachmenta  are  distin- 


ATTACHMENT,  ETC.  (^ 

gulshed  as  torelen  and  domestic, — tbe  for- 
mer leeued  agalnet  a  nonresident  of  the 
state,  the  latter  against  a  resident.  Where 
this  distlDctlon  ia  preserved,  the  foreign 
attachment  Inures  solely  to  the  benefit  of 
the  party  suing  it  out;  while  tbe  ayalle  of 
tbe  domestic  attachment  may  be  shared 
by   other   creditors,   who   come   into   court 


5)  ATTESTATION  CLAUSE 

ATTEMPT.  In  criminal  law.  An  en- 
deavor to  accomplish  a  crime  carried  Ijeyond 
mere  preparation  for  It,  but  tailing  short  of 
the  ultimate  design.  S  Cush.(Maaa.)  367.  The 
elements  are  (1)  Intent  to  commit  a  crime; 
(2)  an  afflrmative  act  In  pursuance  of  that 
intent,  but  falling  abort  of  the  crime  fn- 
tendad.    1  Blsh.  Crfm.  Law,  %  510.    Such  act 


ATTACHMENT  OF  PRIVILEGE.  In 
English  law.  A  process  by  which  a  man, 
by  virtue  of  his  privilege,  calls  another  to 
litigate  In  that  court  to  wblcb  he  himself 
'belongs,  and  who  has  the  privilege  to  an- 
swer there: 

A  writ  issued  to  apprehend  a  person  In  a 
privileged  place.     Termes  de  la  Ley. 

ATTACHMENT  OF  THE  FOREST.  One 
Of  the  three  courts  formerly  held  in  forests. 
The  highest  court  was  called  "Justice  In 
eyre's  seat;"  the  middle,  the  "swainmote;" 
and  tbe  lowest,  the  "attachment."  Manw. 
For.  Law,  90,  99. 

ATTAINDER.  That  extinction  of  civil 
rights  and  capacities  which  takes  place 
whenever  a  person  who  has  committed 
treason  or  felony  receives  sentence  of 
death  for  bis  crime.  1  Stepii.  Comm.  408; 
1  Bish.  Crlm.  Law.  J  641. 

Attainder  by  confession  is  either  by 
pleading  guilty  at  the  bar  before  the  judges, 
and  not  pnttlng  one's  self  on  one's  trial  by 
a  Jury,  or  before  the  coroner  In  sanctuary, 
when.  In  ancient  times,  the  offender  was 
obliged  to  abjure  the  realm. 

Attainder  by  verdict  is  when  tbe  prisoner 
at  tbe  bar  pleads  not  guilty  to  the  indict- 
ment, and  Is  pronounced  guilty  by  tbe  ver- 
dict of  the  Jury. 

Attainder  by  process  or  outlawry  is  when 
the  party  flies,  and  ts  subseqaently  out- 
Uwed.    Co.  Lftt  391. 

The  effect  of  attainder  upon  a  felon  is. 
in  general  terms,  that  all  bis  estate,  real 
and  personal,  Is  forfeited;  that  his  blood 
Is  corrupted,  and  so  nothing  passes  by  In- 
heritance to.  from,  or  through  him  (1  Wm. 
Saund.  361.  note;  6  Cohe.  63a,  6Sb;  2  Rob. 
Ecc.  547;  24  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  69B) ;  that  he 
cannot  sue  in  a  court  of  Justice  (Co.  Lltt. 
I30a).  See  2  Oibbett,  Crlm.  Law;  1  Blsh. 
Crlm.  Lav,  g  641. 

"Bill    ol 


tlon.  but  It  Is  sufQcIent  If  it  be  an  act  ap- 
parently adapted  to  produce  tbe  result  in- 
tended. It  must  be  more  than  mere*  prepara- 
tion."   86  Va.  382. 

•VTTENDANT.  One  who  owes  a  duty  or 
service  to  another,  or  in  some  sort  depends 
upon  him.    Termes  de  la  Ley. 

ATTENDANT  TERMS.  Long  leases  or 
mortgages  so  arranged  as  to  protect  the 
title  of  the  owner.  Tliue,  to  raise  a  por- 
tion for  younger  children,  tt  was  quite  com- 
mon to  make  a  mortgage  to  trustees.  Tbe 
powers  of  these  trustees  were  generally  to 
take  possession  of  the  estate,  or  to  sell  a 
part  of  the  term  if  the  portions  were  not 
duly  paid.  If  the  deed  did  not  become 
ipso  faoto  void,  upon  payment  of  tbe  por- 
tion, a  release  was  necessary  from  the 
trustees  to  discharge  the  mortgage.  If 
this  was  not  giTen,  the  term  became  an 
outstanding  satisfied  term.  The  purchaser 
from  the  heir  then  procured  an  assignment 
of  the  term  to  trustees  for  his  bentfflt. 
which  then  became  a  satisfied  term  to  at- 
tend the  Inheritance,  or  an  attendant  term. 
These  terms  were  held  attendant  by  the 
courts,  also,  without  any  assignment,  and 
operated  to  defeat  Intermediate  alienations 
to  some  eitent.  There  were  other  ways  of 
creating  outstanding  terms  besides  the 
method  by  mortgage,  but  the  effect  and 
general  operation  of  all  these  were  essen- 
tially tbe  same.  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  311; 
4  Kent,  Comm.  86-93. 

ATTENTAT.    In  the  civil  and  canon  law. 

Anything  whatsoever  wrongfully  innovated 

attempted  In  the  suit  by  the  Judge  a  guo, 

pending  an  appeal.     1  Add.  Ecc.  22,  note; 

Aylifte,  Par.  100. 

ATTERMINARE   (Lat.)     To  put  off  to  a 
succeeding  term;    to  prolong  the  time  of 
payment  of  a  debt     St.  Westminster  II.  c. 
Cowell;  Blount. 


ATTAINT.  Attainted,  stained,  or  black- 
ened. 

A  writ  which  ilea  to  Inquire  whether  a 
Jury  of  twelve  men  gave  a  false  verdict. 
Bracton,  lib.  4,  tr.  1.  c.  134;  Fleta,  lib.  5,  c. 
IS,  3  8. 

This  latter  was  a  trial  by  Jury  of  twenty- 
four  men  Impanelled  to  try  tbe  goodness  of 
a  former  verdict.  3  Bl.  Comm.  351;  3  Ollb. 
Ev.  (Loftt  Bd.)  1146.    See  "Assize." 

ATTAINT  D'UNE  CAUSE.  In  French 
law.  .The  gain  of  a  suit.  Estre  attaint  en 
uncan  cat,  to  be  overcome  In  any  case.    Cow- 


ATTERMOIEMGNT.  In  canon  law.  A 
making  terms ;  a  composition,  as  with 
creditors.    7  Low.  (U.  S.)  272,  306. 

ATTESTATION  (I.at.  ad,  to,  tegtaH,  to 
witness).  The  act  of  witnessing  an  instni- 
ment  In  writing,  at  the  request  of  the  party 
making  the  same,  and  subscribing  It  as  a 
wltnesB.  3  P.  Wma.  254;  2  Ves.  Jr.  4E4;  1 
Ves.  &  B.  362;  3  A,  K.  Marab.  (Ky.)  146; 
17  Pick.  (Mass.)  373. 

ATTESTATION    CLAUSE.    That    clause 


ATTESTING    WITNESS 


wherein  the  witnesses  certify  that  the  instru- 
ment has  been  executed  before  them,  and 
the  manner  ol  the  execution  ot  the  same. 

ATTESTING  WITNESS.  One  who.  upon 
being  required  by  the  parties  to  an  In- 
strument, signs  his  name  to  it  to  prove  It, 
and  for  the  purpose  ot  identincatlon.  3 
Cam  ph.  23l 

ATTESTOR  OF  A  CAUTIONER.  In 
Scotch  practice.  A  person  who  attests  the 
sufficiency  of  a  cautioner,  and  agrees  to 
become  suftsfdinrie  liable  for  the  debt.  Bell. 
Diet. 


ATTORN.  To  turn  over;  to  transfer  to 
another  money  or  goods;  to  assign  to  some 
particular  use  or  service.  Kennett,  Par.  Ant. 
283. 

In     Feudal     Law.     Used    of    a    lord's 

trsnsFerrlng  the  homage  and  service  of  bis 
tenant  to  a  new  lord.  Bracton.  81,  S2 ;  1 
Sullivan,   Lect.   227. 

In   Modern    Law.    For  the  tenant  of 

one  to  acknowledge  or  agree  that  the  fee 
Is  In  another,  or  that  such  other  IB  his  land 
lord.    3  A.  K.  Marsh.  (Ky.)  611. 

A  valid  attornment  may  be  made  to  one 
In  privity  with  the  landlord,  as  to  the 
vendee  on  sale  ol  the  premises,  but  an  at- 
tornment to  a  stranger  is  void. 


ATTORNARE  REM.  To  attorn  or  turn 
over  a  thing,  as  money  and  goods,  i.  e..  to 
assign  or  appropriate  them  to  some  par- 
ticular use  and  service.  Kennett,  Par.  Ant. 
2S3:  Cowell. 

ATTORNATO  FACIENDO  VEL  RECIPI- 
endo.  An  obsolete  writ,  which  command- 
ed a  sherlfl  or  steward  of  a  county  court 
or  hundred  court  to  receive  and  admit  an 
attorney  to  appear  for  the  person  who 
owed  suit  of  court.     Pltzh.  Nat.  Brev,  156. 


ATTORNEY.  One  put  In  the  place,  turn, 
or  stead  of  another,  to  manage  his  affairs; 
one  who  manages  the  affairs  of  another 
hy  direction  ot  his  principal.  Spelman; 
Terroes  de  ia  Ley. 

One  who  acta  for  another  by  virtue  of  an 
appointment  by  the  latter. 

Attorney  In  Fact.    A  person  to  whom 

the  authority  of  another,  who  is  called  the 
"constituent."  is  by  him  lawfully  delegated. 

Attorney  at   Law.     A  person  licensed 

to  manage  causes  in  court  for  the  parties 
thereto. 

In  England,  attorneys  at  law  are  divided 
into  barristers  or  counsel,  who  are  advo- 
cates admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar.  and  so- 
licitors or  attorneys  who  engage  In  the 
drawing  of  pleadings,  preparation  of  evi- 
dence,   etc.     These   latter    are    called    "at. 


torneya"  in  courts  of  law.  "solicitors"  in 
courts  of  equity,  and  "proctors"  In  admiral- 
ty. The  distinction  between  barristers  and 
attorneys  or  solicitors  obtained  tor  a  time 
In  some  of  the  United  States,  but  is  now 
obsolete. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

In  English  Law.  A  great  officer,  un- 
der the  king,  made  by  letters  patent,  whose 
office  is  to  exhibit  informations,  and  prose- 
cute for  the  crown  In  matters  criminal;  to 
Hie  bills  in  the  exchequer  in  any  matter 
concerning  the  king's  revenue.  Others 
may  bring  bills  against  the  king's  attorney. 
3  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  27;  Tennes  de  la 

I     In    American     Law.    In    each    state 

I  there  Is  an  attorney  general,  or  similar  of- 
ncer,  who  appears  for  the  people,  as  In 
I  England  he  appears  tor  the  crown.  ' 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ed  States.  A  member  of  the  president's 
cabinet.  His  duties  are  to  prosecute  and 
conduct  all  suits  in  the  supreme  court  In 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  concern- 
ed, and  give  his  advice  upon  questions  of 
law  when  required  by  the  president,  or 
when  requested  hy  the  beads  of  any  of  the 
departments,  touching  matters  that  may 
concern  their  departments.  Act  Sept.  24, 
1789. 


ATTORNEY  OF  THE  WARDS  AND 
liveries.  The  third  officer  ot  the  Duchy 
court.    Bac.  Abr,  tit,  "Attorney." 

ATTORNEY'S  CERTIFICATE.  In  Eng- 
lish law.  A  certificate  of  the  commission- 
ers of  stamps  that  the  attorney  therein 
named  has  paid  the  annual  duty.  This 
must  be  renewed  yearly,  and  the  penalty 
for  practising  without  such  certificate  ia 
fifty  pounds.  St.  37  Geo.  III.  c.  90.  55  2S.  28. 
30.  See,  also,  7  ft  8  Vict.  c.  73,  5S  21-26;  16 
&  17  Vict.  c.  63. 

ATTORNMENT,     See   "Attorn," 

AU  BESOIN  (Fr.  In  case  of  need).    "Au 

bCKoin  cftfl;  ifexineurii  a  ,"  "In  case 

of  need,  apply  to  Messrs,  at  ." 

A  phrase  used  in  the  direction  ol  a  bill  of 
exchange,  pointing  out  the  person  to  whom 
application  may  be  made  for  payment  In 
raae  of  failure  or  refusal  of  the  drawee  to 
pay.     Story.  Bills,  5  65. 

AUBAINE.    See  "Droit  d'Aubalne." 

AUCTION.  A  public  sale  of  property  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

The  manner  of  conducting  an  auction  ia 
immaterial,  whether  It  be  hy  public  outcry, 
or  by  any  other  manner.  The  essential 
part  Is  the  selection  of  a  purchaser  from 
a  number  of  bidders.  In  a  case  where  a 
woman  continued  silent  during  the  whole 
time  ot  the  sale,  hut  whenever  any  one  bid 
she  gave  bim  a  glass  of  brandy,  and,  when 
the  aale  broke  up,  the  person  who  received 
the  last  glass  of  brandy  was  taken  Into  a 


AUCTIONARIUS  {', 

prlrate  room  and  he  was  declared  to  be 
the  purchaser,  this  wag  adjudged  to  be  an 
ancUon.     1  Dowl.  Bailm.  115. 

AUCTIONARIUS  (Lat.)  A  BeUer;  a  re- 
grator;  a  retailer;  one  who  bought  and 
sold;  an  auctioneer.  In  the  modern  aenBO. 
Spelman.  One  wbo  buys  poor,  old,  worn- 
out  things  to  Bell  again  at  a  greater  price. 
Du  Cange. 

AUCTIONEER.  A  person  authorized  hy 
law  to  sell  the  goods  of  otbere  at  public 
sale;  one  who  conductB  a  public  sale  or 
auction. 

AUCTOR. 

In   Roman   Law.     An  auctioneer. 

In  auction  sales,  a  spear  was  Qxed  up- 
right in  the  forum,  bealde  which  the  seller 
took  bis  stand:  hence  goods  thus  sold  were 
Bald  to  be  sold  aub  hagta  under  the  spear. 
The  catalogue  of  goods  was  on  tablets 
called  auctionariae. 

In  Old  French  Law.    A  plaintiff.    See 

AUCT0RITA8. 

In  Civil  Law.    Authority.    BrlesonluB. 

In    Old    European    Law.    A   diploma, 

or  royal  charter.  A  word  frequently  used 
by  Gregory  of  Tours  and  later  writers. 
Spelman. 

AUCT0RITATE8  PHIL080PH0RUM, 
medicorum,  et  poetarum,  sunt  In  cauals  al- 
legandae  et  tenendae.  The  opinions  of  phi- 
losophers. pbyslciaDs,  and  poets  are  to  be 
alleged  and  received  In  causes.  Co.  Lltt. 
264. 

AUCUPIA  VERBORUM  SUNT  JUDICE 
Indigna.  Catching  at  words  Is  unworthy  at 
a  judge.     Hob.  343. 

AUDI  ALTERAM  PARTEM.  Hear  the 
otber  side:  hear  both  sides.  No  man  should 
be  condemned  unheard.  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
113.     See  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  106. 

AUDIENCE  (Lat.  audire,  to  hear).  A 
bearing  or  interview. 

It  is  usual  for  the  executive  of  a  country 
to  whom  a  minister  has  been  sent  to  give 
snch  minister  an  audience;  and  after  a 
minister  has  been  recalled,  an  audience  of 
leave  usually  takes  place. 

AUDIENCE  COURT.  In  English  law. 
A  court  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  held  by  him  In  bis  palace  for 
tbe  transaction  of  matters  of  form  only,  as 
the  coaflrmatlon  of  bishops,  elections,  con- 
secrations, and  the  like.  This  court  has 
tbe  Bame  authority  with  the  court  of  arches, 
but  Is  of  Inferior  dignity  and  antiquity. 
Tbe  dean  of  the  arches  is  the  offlclal  audi- 
tor of  the-  audience.  The  archbishop  of 
York  has  also  his  audience  court  Termes 
de  la  Ley. 

AUDIENDO  ET  TERMINANDO.  A  writ 
or  commission  to  certain  persons  to  appease 
and  punish  any  insurrection  or  great  riot. 
Fitzb.  Nat.  Brev.  110. 


7)  AUGMENTATION 

AUDIT.  To  examine,  adjust,  settle,  etc., 
an  account,  and  then  allow  it.  3  Denio 
(N.  Y.)  381;  B  Daly  (N.  Y.)  200;  34  Hun 
(N.  Y.)   419. 

AUDITA  QUERELA  (Lat.)  A  form  of  ac- 
tion which  lies  for  a  defendant  to  recall  or 
prevent  an  execution,  on  account  of  some 
matter  occurring  after  judgment  amounting 
to  a  discharge,  and  which  could  not  have 
been,  and  cannot  be,  taken  advantage  of 
otherwise.    12  Mass.  270. 

It  is  a  regular  ault,  In  which  tbe  parties 
appear  and  plead  (17  Johns.  [N.  Y.]  484: 
12  Vt.  56.  435;  30  Vt.  420;  8  Miss.  103),  and 
in  which  damages  may  be  recovered  if  exe- 
cution was  Issued  improperly  (Brooke.  Abr. 
"Damages,"  38),  but  the  writ  must  be  al- 
lowed in  open  court,  and  la  not  of  Itself  a 
mipersr^eaa  (2  Johns.  (N.  Y.j  227), 

It  Is  a  remedial  process,  equitable  In  Its 
nature,  based  upon  facts,  and  not  upon  tbe 
erroneous  judgments  or  acta  of  the  court.  2 
Wm.  Saund.  148,  note;  10  Mass.  103;  14 
Mass.  448;  17  Mass.  159;  1  Alk.  (Vt.)  363; 
24  Vt.  211;  2  Johns.  Cas.  (N.  Y.)  227;  1 
Overt.  (Tenn.)  426.  And  see  T  Qray  (Mass.) 
206. 

In  modem  practice,  the  same  relief  Is 
usually  granted  on  motion,  and  the  writ  Is 
dismissed. 

AUDITOR  {Lat.  audire,  to  hear).  An  of- 
ficer of  the  government,  whose  duty  It  ts 
to  examine  the  accounts  of  officers  who 
have  received  and  disbursed  public  moneys 
by  lawful  authority.  Acts  Cong.  April  8, 
1817.  and  Feb.  24,  1819;  3  Story,  U.  S.  Laws, 
1630.  1722;  4  Inst  107;  46  Geo.  III.  c.  1. 

In  Practice.    An  officer  (or  officers)  of 

the  court  assigned  to  state  tbe  Items  of 
debit  and  credit  between  the  parties  In  a 
suit  where  accounts  are  In  question,  and 
exhibit  the  balance.    1  Mete.  (Mass.)  2IS. 

They  may  be  appointed  by  courts  either 
of  law  or  equity.  They  are  appointed  at 
common  law  In  actions  of  account  (Bac. 
Abr.  "Accompt"  [F]),  and  In  many  ot  the 
states  In  other  actions,  under  statute  reg- 
ulations (6  Pick.  [Mass.]  193;  14  N.  H. 
427;    3  R.   L   60). 

AUDITORS  OF  THE  IMPREST.  Officers 
In  tbe  English  exchequer,  wbo  formerly 
had  the  charge  of  auditing  the  accounts  of 
the  customs,  naval  and  military  expenses, 
etc.,  now  performed  by  tbe  commlasloners 
for  auditing  public  accounts.     Wharton. 

AUGMENTATION.  The  Increase  arising 
to  the  crown's  revenues  from  the  suppres- 
sion of  monasterlea  and  religious  houses, 
and   the  appropriation   of  their  lands   and 


A  court  erected  by  Henry  VIIL,  which 
was  invested  with  the  power  of  determin- 
ing suits  and  controversies  relating  to 
roonasterisB  and  abbey  lands.  Tbe  court 
was  disBolved  in  the  reign  of  Mary;  but 
the  office  of  augmentations  remained  long 
after.     Co  well. 

A  share  of  the  great  tithes  temporarily 
granted  to  the  vicars  by  the  appropriatorsj  C 


AUGUSTA  LEGIBUS,  ETC.  {1 

and  made  perpetual  by  St.  29  Car.  II.  c.  8. 
The  word  1b  used  In  a  similar  sense  in  the 
Canadian  law. 

AUGUSTA  LEGIBUS  80LUTA  NON 
«st  Tbe  empress  or  queen  Is  not  prlrl- 
leged  or  exempted  from  eubjectlon  to  the 
laws.    1  Bl,  Comm.  219;  Dig.  1.  3.  31. 

AULA,  HAULA,  or  HALLA.  In  old  Bng- 
Usb  law.  A  hall,  or  court:  the  court  ot  a 
baron,  or  manor;  a  court  baron;  a  ball  or 
chief  mansion  house;  the  usual  appanage 
ot  a  manor.    Whitshaw;  Spelman. 

AULA  REQIA,  or  AULA  REGIS.  In  Bng- 
llsh  law.  The  king's  hall  or  palace.  A 
court  established  In  England  by  William 
the  Conqueror  In  his  own  halL 

AULNAGE  or  ALNAGE.  A  duty  collected 
on  the  putting  on  or  the  seals  on  the  assise  of 
woolen  cloth.  The  officer  charged  wltb  such 
duty  was  caled  "aulnage,"  "alnager,"  or 
"ulnager." 

AUMONE,  SERVICE  IN.  Where  lands 
are  given  in  alms  to  a  church  or  religious 
house,  upon  condition  that  masses,  service, 
or  prayers  shall  be  ottered  at  certain  times 
lor  the  repose  of  the  donor's  soul.  Britt. 
164. 

AUNCEL  WEIGHT.  An  ancient  manner 
of  weighing  by  means  of  a  beam  held  In 
the  hand.     Termes  de  la  Ley;  Cowell. 


AUTER  {Law  Pr.)  Another.  This  word 
iB  frequently  used  In  composition,  as,  outer 
droit,  atiter  vie,  OKlrr  action,  etc. 

AUTER  ACTION  PENDANT  (Law  Pr. 
another  action  pending).  In  pleading.  A 
plea  that  another  action  Is  already  pending. 
This  plea  may  be  made  either  at  law  or  In 
equity.  1  Chit.  PI.  393;  Story,  Bq.  PI.  8 
738. 

In  an- 


AUTHENTIC  ACT.  la  civil  law.  An 
act  which  has  been  executed  before  a  no- 
tary or  other  public  officer  authorized 
to  execute  such  functions,  or  which  ii  tes- 
tified hy  a  public  seal,  or  has  been  rendered 
public  by  the  authority  of  a  competent  mag- 
istrate, or  which  is  certified  as  being  a  copy 
of  a  public  register.  Nov.  73,  c.  2;  Code,  7. 
62;  Id.  6.  4.  21;  Dig.  22.  4. 

An  act  which  has  been  executed  be- 
fore a  notary  public  or  other  officer  author- 
ized to  execute  such  functions.  In  presence 
of  two  witnesses,  tree,  mala,  and  aged  at 
least  fourteen  years;  or  of  three  witneaaoa. 
If  the  party  be  blind.  Civ.  Code  La.  art 
2231.  If  the  party  does  not  know  bow  to 
sign,  the  notary  must  cause  him  to  affix  his 
mark  to  the  Instrument.  Id.  art  2231.  The 
authentic  act  la  full  proof  of  the  agreement 


B)  AUTHORITY 

contained  in  It,  against  the  contracting  par- 
ties and  their  heirs  or  assigns,  unless  It 
be  declared  and  proved  to  be  a  forgery. 
Id.  art.  2233.    See  Merlin.  Repert. 

AUTHENTICATION.  In  practice.  A  prop- 
er or  legal  Mtestatlon. 

Acts  done  with  a  view  of  causing  an  In- 
strument to  be  known  and  Identified. 

Under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  congress  has  power  to  provide  a 
method  of  authenticating  copies  ot  the  rec- 
ords ot  a  state  with  a  view  to  their  pro- 
duction as  evidence  In  other  states.  For 
the  various  statutes  on  the  subject,  see 
"Foreign  Judgment;"  "Record." 

AUTHENTICS.  A  collection  of  the  Nov- 
els of  Justinian,  made  by  an  unknown  per- 
son. The?  are  entire,  and  are  distinguish- 
ed by  their  name  from  the  epitome  made  by 
Julian.     See  1  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  !  72. 

A  collection  of  extracts  made  from  the 
Novels  by  a  lawyer  named  Irnler,  and  which 
he  inserted  in  the  Code  at  the  places  to 
which  they  refer.  These  extracts  have  the 
reputation  ot  not  being  correct  Merlin, 
Repert    "Authentique." 

AUTHENTICUM  (Lat)  In  the  civil  law. 
An  original  instrument  or  writing;  the  orig- 
inal ot  a  will  or  other  instrument,  as  dis- 
tiaguisbed  from  a  copy.  Dig.  22.  4.  2;  Id. 
29.  3.  12. 

AUTHORITIES.  Enactments  and  opin- 
ions relied  upon  as  establiehing  or  dedar' 
ing  the  rule  of  law  which  is  to  be  applied 

The  opinion  of  a  court  or  ot  counsel,  or 
ot  a  text  writer  upon  any  question,  is  usual- 
ly fortified  by  a  citation  of  authorities. 

AUTHORITY.    Power. 

In  Contracts.  The  power  lawfully  del- 
egated to  a  person  by  another. 

Authority  coupled  with  an  Interest  la  an 
authority  given  to  an  agent  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  or  which  forms  part  ot  a  se- 

EiXpresB  authority  la  that  given  explicitly, 
either  in  writing  or  verbally. 

General  authority  is  that  which  authorises 
the  agent  to  do  everything  connected  with 
a  particular  business.  Story,  Ag.  j  17.  It 
empowers  him  to  bind  his  employer  by  all 
acta  within  the  scope  ot  his  employment, 
and  it  cannot  be  limited  by  any  private  oi^ 
der  or  direction  not  known  to  the  party 
dealing  with  him.    Paley,  Ag.  199-201. 

Limited  authority  is  that  where  the  agent 
la  bound  by  precise  Instructions. 

Special  authority  is  that  which  is  con- 
fined to  an  individual  transaction.  Story, 
Ag.  S  19;  15  East.  400,  408;  6  Cow.  <N.  Y.) 
364.  Such  an  authority  does  not  bind  the 
employer,  unless  it  is  strictly  pursued,  tor 
It  is  the  business  of  the  party  dealing  wltb 
agent  to  examine  his  authority,  and 
it  there  be  any  qualification  or 
express  restriction  annexed  to  it,  It  must 
be  observed ;  otherwise,  the  principal  is 
discharged.     Paley,  Ag.  202. 

Naked  authority  is  that  where  the  prin- 


AUTO  ACOBDADO 


AVER 


clpal    delegates    the    power    to    the    agent 
wholly    for  the   benefit   ol  the  tormer. 
nftked  authority  may  be  revoked;  an  author- 
ity coupled  with  an  Interest  is  Irrevocable. 

UDllmlted  authority  Is  that  where  the 
agent  is  left  to  pursue  his  own  dUcretiOQ. 

In  Governmental  Law.   The  rlgM  and 

power  which  an  officer  has,  In  the  eierclee 
of  a  public  function,  to  compel  obedience  to 
his  lawful  commands.  A  judge,  tor  exam- 
ple, has  authority  to  enforce  obedience  to 
bis  lawful  orders. 

AUTO  ACOROAOO.  In  Spanish  colo- 
nial law.  An  order  emanating  from  some 
superior  tribunal,  promulgated  In  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign. 
Schmidt.  Civ.  Law,  93. 


AUTONOMY.    The  state  of  independence. 

The  atilonomot  was  he  who  lived  accord- 
ing to  bis  own  laws,— who  was  tree.  The 
term  was  chiefly  used  of  communities  or 
states,  and  meant  those  which  were  Inde- 
pendent of  others.  It  was  introduced  Into 
the  EIngllBh  language  by  the  divines  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it  and  its  trans- 
lation— self-government — were  chiefly  used 
In  a  theological  sense.  Gradually  its  trans- 
lation received  a  political  meaning,  in  which 
it  is  now  employed  almost  exclusively.  Of 
late  the  word  "autonomy"  has  been  revived 
tn  diplomatic  language  in  Europe,  meaning 
"independence."  the  negation  of  a  state  ot 
political  Influence  from  without  or  foreign 
powers.    See  Lleber,  Civ.  Lib. 

AUTOPSY.  Dissection  of  a  dead  body  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause,  seat, 
or  nature  «t  a  disease;  a  posl  mortem  ex- 
amination. 


AUTRE  (or  AUTER)  VIE  (Law  Ft.  an- 
other's life).  A  person  holding  an  estate  for 
or  during  the  lite  of  another  is  called  a  ten- 
ant "pur  autre  tie,"  or  "pur  termt  d'autre 
vie."    Lltt.  i  S6;  2  Bl.  Comm.  120. 

AUTREFOIS.     Formerly;  heretofore. 

AUTREFOIS  ACQUIT  (Fr.  formerly  ac- 
quitted). A  plea  made  by  a  defendant  in- 
dicted for  a  crime,  that  he  has  formerly 
been  tried  and  acquitted  of  the  same  of- 
fense.   See  "Jeopard]'." 

AUTREFOIS  ATTAINT  (Fr.  formerly  at- 
tainted). In  criminal  pleading.  A  plea  that 
tbe  defendant  has  been  attainted  for  one 
felony,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  criminally 
prosecuted  for  another.  4  Bl.  Comm.  336. 
Now  obsolete. 

AUTREFOIS  CONVICT  (Fr.  formerly  con- 
victed). In  criminal  pleading.  A  plea  made 
t>y  a  defendant  Indicted  for  a  crime  or 
misdemeanor,  that  he  has  formerly  been 
tried  and  convicted  of  the  same.  This  plea 
Is  Bubstantlally  tbe  same  In  form   as  the 


plea  of  autrefois  acguii,  and  is  grounded  on 
the  same  principle,  viz.,  that  no  man's  life 
or  liberty  shall  be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy  for 
the  same  oHense.  1  BIsh.  Crim.  Law,  55 
SBl-680;  1  Green  (N.  J.)  3S2;  1  McLean  (U. 
S.)  429;  7  Ala.  610;  2  Swan  (Tenn.)  493. 

A  plea  of  autrefois  convict,  which  shows 
that  the  Judgment  on  the  former  indict- 
ment has  been  reversed  for  an  error  in  the 
Judgment,  is  not  a  good  bar  to  another  in- 
dictment for  the  same  offense.  3  Car.  &  K. 
190.  But  a  prior  conviction  by  Judi 
before  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  and  1 

lormance  of  the  sentence  pursuant  t_    

Judgment,  constitute  a  bar  to  an  indictment 
for  the  same  offense,  although  the  com- 
plaint on  which  the  Justice  proceeded  was 
BO  defective  that  his  judgment  might  have 
been  reversed  tor  error.  3  Mete.  (Mass.) 
328;  8  Mete.  (Mass).  B32.    See  "Jeopardy." 

AUXILA  AD  FILIUM  MILITEM  FACIEN- 
dum  vel  ad  flliam  marltandam.  Aids  to 
make  tbe  lord's  son  a  knight,  or  to  marry 
his  daughter.    See  "Aids."    Bracton,  fol.  36b. 


AUXILIUM  CURIAE.  An  order  of  the 
court  summoning  one  party,  at  the  suit  and 
request  of  another,  to  appear  and  warrant 
something.    Kennett,   Par.  Ant.   477. 


AVAIL  OF  MARRIAGE. 

In  Scotch  Law.    A  certain  sum  due  by 

the  heir  of  a  deceased  ward  vassal,  when 
the  heir  became  of  marriageable  age.  Brsk 
Inst.  lib.  2,  tit.  5,  i  18. 

In  Feudal  Law.  The  right  of  a  guard- 
Ian  In  chivalry  to  dispose  of  the  hand  of  his 
ward  in  marriage.    2  Bl.  Comm.  88. 

AVAILS.  In  wills,  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
estate;  that  which  remains  after  paying 
debts.    See  3  N.  Y.  278. 

AVAL.  In  Canadian  law.  An  act  of 
suretyship  or  guaranty  on  a  promissory 
note,    1  Low.  (U.  S.)  221;  9  Low.  (U.  S.)  360. 


AVARIA,  or  AVARtE.  Average;  the  loss 
and  damage  suffered  in  the  course  ot  a  navl- 
gaUon.    Poth.  du  Contr.  de  Louage,  lOB. 

AVENGE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  BngUsh  law. 
A  certain  quantity  ot  oats  paid  to  a  land- 
lord In  lieu  of  some  other  duties,  or  as  a 


AVENTURE,  Or  ADVENTURE.  A  mis- 
chance causing  tbe  death  of  a  man,  as  by 
drowning,  or  being  killed  suddenly  with- 
out felony.    Co.  Lltt  391;  Whishaw. 

AVER.    To  asserL    See  "Averment"         1 
To  make  or  prove  true;   to  verily,    TlraC 


AVER  ET  TENIR 


AVIZANDUM 


defendant  will  otter  to  aver,    Cowell;    Co. 
LitL  362b. 
Cattle  ot  anr  kind.    Cowell;  Kelham. 


AVER  CORN.  A  rent  reserved  to  re- 
ligions bouses,  to  be  paid  In  corn;  com 
drawn  by  the  tenant's  cattle.    Cowell. 

AVER  LAND.  Land  ploughed  by  the  ten- 
ant tor  tbe  proper  use  ot  the  lord  ot  the 
soil.    Blount. 

AVER  PENNY.  Moner  paid  to  the 
king's  averages  to  be  tree  tberetrom. 
Termes  de  la  l.ey. 


AVERAGE.  In  marine  insurance.  Losa  or 
damage  to  a  part  of  the  vessel  or  cargo  In- 

The  contribution  due  from  one  owner  to 
another,  on  a  partial  loss. 

General  Average.  General  (also  called 

"gross")  average  consists  of  expense  pur- 
posely incurred,  sacrifice  made,  or  dam- 
age sustained  for  the  common  safety  ot 
the  vessel,  freight,  and  cargo,  or  the  two 
of  them,  at  risk,  and  is  to  be  contributed 
tor  by  the  several  Interests  In  the  propor- 
tion of  their  respective  values  exposed  to 
the  common  danger,  and  ultimately  surviv- 
ing, Including  the  amount  of  expense,  sacri- 
fice or  damage  so  incurred  In  tbe  contribu- 
tory value.  2  Phil.  Ins.  S  1269  et  eeq.;  and 
see  2  Curt.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  59;  9  Cusb.  (Mass.) 
415;  93  Ky.  102;  B  Ohio,  307;  3  Wall.  (U.  S.> 
370;  3  Kent.  Comm.  232. 

Particular  Average.  Particular  aver- 
age (also  called  "partial  loss")  Is  an  accident- 
al loss  on  the  ship,  cargo,  or  freight,  to  be , 
borne  by  the  owner  of  the  subject  on  which ' 
it  happens,  and  Is  so  called  In  distinction 
from  general  average,  and,  if  not  total,  it 
1b  also  called  a  partial  loss.  2  Phil.  Ins.  c. 
16;  3  Bosw.  (N.  Y.)  395;  4  B.  Mon.  (Ky.) 
164. 

AVERIA    (Lat.)     Cattle;    working  cattle. 

Averia  carv-cae  (draft  cattle)  are  exempt 

from  distress.    3  Bt.  Comm.  9;   4  Term  R. 


AVERIA  CARUCAE.  Beasts  of  the  plow, 
which,  at  common  law,  were  privileged  over 
other  cattle. 


AVERIA  OTIOSA.  Idle  beasts;  as  dis- 
tinguished from  averia  caTucae.  beasts  ot 
the  plow. 

AVERIIS  CAPTI8   IN   WITHERNAM.     In 

English  law.  A  writ  which  lies  In  favor  ot 
a  man  whose  cattle  have  been  unlawfully 
taken  by  another,  and  driven  out  of  the 
county  where  they  were  taken,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  replevied. 

It  lesuea  against  the  wrongdoer  to  take 
his  cattle  for  the  plaintiff's  use.  Reg.  Brev. 
S2. 


AVERMENT.  In  pleading.  A  postUve 
statement  ot  facta,  as  opposed  to  an  argn- 
mentatlve  or  inferential  one.  Cowp.  683; 
Bac.  Abr.  ■'PleaB"(B). 

Averments  must  contain  not  only  matter, 
but  form. 

In  old  pleading,  the  conclusion  of  a  ple^ 
whereby  the  pleader  alleged  his  readiness  to 
verify  the  foregoing. 

Averments  were  formerly  said  to  be  gen- 
eral and  particular;  but  only  particular 
averments  are  found  in  modern  pleading. 
1  Chit  PI.  277, 

Particular  Averments.    The  assertions 

of  particular  facte.  There  must  be  an  aver- 
ment ot  every  substantive  material  fact  on 
which  tbe  party  relies,  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
plied to  by  the  opposite  party. 

Negative  Avermanta.    Those  In  which 

a  negative  Is  asserted.  (Jeneratly,  under  the 
rules  of  pleading,  the  party  asserting  the  af- 
firmative must  prove  it;  but  an  averment  at 
llleKltlmacy  (2  Selw.  N.  P.  709).  or  criminal 
neglect  of  duty,  must  be  proven  (2  Gall. 
[U.  S.]  498;  19  Johns.  [N.  Y.]  346:  1  Mass. 
54;  10  East.  211;  3  Campb.  10;  3  Bos.  &  P. 
302;  1  Greenl.  Ev.  S  SO;  3  Bouv.  InsL  note 
3089). 

Immaterial  and  Impertinent  A  varmenta. 

Those  which  need  not  be  made.  and.  It 
made,  need  not  be  proved.  They  are  synon- 
ymous. S  Dowl.  &  R.  209.  Tbe  allegation 
of  deceit  in  the  seller  of  goods  in  action  on 
the  warranty  1b  such  an  averment  (2  East, 
446;    17  Johns.   [N.   Y.]   92). 

Unnecessary  Averments.     Statements 

Ot  matters  which  need  not  be  alleged,  but 
which,  if  alleged,  must  be  proved.  Cartli. 
200. 

AVERRARE,  Or  AVERARE.  In  feudal 
law.  To  carry  goods  upon  loaded  horses 
or  in  a  wagon;  a  duty  formerly  required 
of  some  customary  tenants.  Spelman.  To 
drive  cattle  {averia)  to  some  fair  or  market. 
Cowell. 

AVERSIO  (Lat.)  An  averting;  a  turn- 
ing away;  a  sale  in  gross  or  in  bulk. 

Letting  a  house  altogether.  Instead  of  In 
chambers.    4   Kent,   Comm.  517. 

AVERSIO  PERICULI.  An  averting  or 
turning  away  of  peril.  A  name  given  to 
the  contract  of  Insurance  (marine)  because 
one  of  the  parties  undertakes  to  avert  from 
the  other  the  peril  at  tbe  sea.  According 
to  EmerlgOD.  the  words  signify  that  the  In- 
surer charges  himself  with,  and  takes  upon 
himself,  the  peril  which  the  things  Insured 
run  upon  the  sea.  Tr.  des  Assur.  c.  1, 
pr.  See  3  Kent,  Comm.  263;  Loco,  de  Jur. 
Mar.  lib,  2.  c.  B.  %  1. 


AVIZANDUM.  In  Scotch  law.  To  make 
avizandum  with  a  process  is  to  take  it  from 
the  public  court  to  the  private  considera- 
tion of  the  judge.    Bell,  DIcL 


AYtJNTAMIENTO 


AVOIDANCE.    A    makiag    void,    useless, 

In      Ecctesiaatlcal      Law.    It      exists 

wbeD  a  benefice  becomes  vacant  for  want  of 
an  locum  bent. 

In   Pleading.    Repelling  or  excludiug 

the  conclusions  or  ini plications  arising  from 
tbe  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tions of  tbe  opposite  party.  See  "Coofes- 
slou  and  Avoidance." 

AVOIRDUPOIS.  The  name  Of  a  weight. 
This  bind  of  weight  is  so  named,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Troy  weight  One  pound 
avoirdupois  contains  seven  thousand  grains 
Troy;  tbat  Is,  fourteen  ounces,  eleven  pen- < 
nyweigbtB  and  sixteen  grains  Troy;  a 
pound  avoirdupois  contaias  sixteen  ounces; 
and  an  ounce,  sixteen  dracbms.  Thirty-two 
cubic  [eet  of  pure  spring  water,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  fltty-six  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  make  a  ton  of  two  thousand 
pounds  avoirdupois,  or  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  net  weight. 
Dane.  Ahr.  c.  211.  art  12,  5  6.  The  avoirdu- 
pois ounce  Is  less  than  tbe  Troy  ounce  in 
the  proportion  of  72  to  79,  though  the  pound 
Is  greater.  Enc.  Amer.  "Avoirdupois."  For 
the  derivation  of  this  phrase,  see  Barr.  Obii. 
St  206.  See  the  Report  of  Secretary  of 
SUte  o(  the  United  States  to  the  Senate, 
February  22.  1821.  pp.  44.  72.  76,  79,  81,  87, 
for  a  learned  exposition  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. 

AVOUCHER.     See   "Voucher." 

AVOUE. 

In  Old   French  Lav*.    A  feudal  chief 

who  acted  as  protector  of  a  chnrch  or  mon- 
astery;   the  suzerain  of  the  flet. 

In  Modern  French  Law.    A  barrister; 

advocate;  attorney.    Duverger. 

AVOW.  To  acknowledge  the  commlssfon 
of  an  act.  and  claim  that  It  was  done  with 
right    3  Bl.  Comm.  150. 

To  make  an  avowry.  For  example,  when 
replevin  is  brought  Cor  a  thing  distrained, 
and  the  party  taking  claims  that  he  had  a 
right  to  make  the  distress,  he  is  said  to 
avow.  See  Fleta,  lib.  1.  c.  4,  S  4;  Cunning- 
ham.   See  "Avowry;"  "Justification." 

AVOWANT.    One  wbo  makes  an  avowry. 

AVOWEE,  or  AVOWE.     See  "Advowee." 

AVOWRY.  In  pleading.  The  answer  of 
the  defendant  In  an  action  of  replevin 
brought  to  recover  property  taken  In  dis- 
tress. In  which  he  acknowledges  the  taking, 
and.  setting  forth  the  cause  thereof,  claims 
a  rlgbt  in  himself  or  his  wife  to  do  so. 
4  Bout.  Inst  note  3671 :  3  BI.  Comm.  149. 

A  JustlOcatlon  Is  made  where  tbe  de- 
fendant shows  tbat  tbe  plaintiff  had  no 
property,  by  showing  either  that  it  was  the 
defendant's    or    some    third    person's,    or 


where  he  shows  that  be  took  it  by  a  rlgbt 
which  was  sufficient  at  the  time  of  taking, 
though  not  subslRtlng  at  tbe  time  of  an- 
swer. The  avowry  admits  tbe  property  to 
have  been  tbe  plaintiff's,  and  shows  a  right 
which  bad  then  accrued,  and  still  subsists, 
to  make  such  caption.  See  Glib.  Distr.  176- 
178;  2  W.  Jones,  2B. 

AVOWTERER.  In  Bngllsb  law.  An 
adulterer  with  wbom  a  married  woman  con- 
tinues in  adultery.    Termes  de  la  Ley. 


AVULSION  (Lat,  avellfre.  to  tear  away). 
The  removal  Of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
soil  from  the  land  of  one  maa,  and  its  de- 
posit upon  or  annexation  to  tbe  land  ot 
another,  suddenly  and  by  the  perceptible 
action  of  water.  2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  452. 
In  such  casfi.  the  property  belongs  to  the 
first  owner.  Bracton,  221;  Hargrave,  Tract 
de  Jure  Mar.;  Scbultes.  Aq.  Rights,  115-138. 
Tbe  perceptible  character  of  the  deposit 
distinguishes  it  from  accretion  (o.  v.)  See 
also.   "Reliction." 

AWAIT.    To  lay  In  wait;  to  waylay. 

AWARD  (Law  Lat.  awaria,  aicardum; 
old  French,  ayarda,  from  a  garder).  To 
keep,  preserve;  to  be  guarded,  or  kept  So 
called  because  it  Is  imposed  on  the  parties 
to  be  observed  or  kept  by  them.     Spelman. 

The  Judgment  or  decision  of  arbitrators 
or  referees  on  a  matter  submitted  to  them. 

Tbe  writing  containing  such  judgment. 
Cowell;  Termes  de  la  Ley;  3  Bouv.  Inf;t.  noto 
2402. 

AWAV-GOINQ  CROP.  A  crop  sown  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  a  tenancy,  which  can- 
not ripen  until  after  its  expiration,  to  which, 
however,  the  tenant  Is  entitled.  Broom, 
Leg.   Max.   306.    See   "Emblements." 

A W  M,  or  A  U  M  E.  An  ancient  measure 
used  in  measuring  Rhenish  wines.  Termea 
de  la  Ley.  Its  value  varied  in  the  different 
cities.    Cowell. 

AVANT  CAUSE.  In  French  law.  This 
term,  which  Is  used  In  Louisiana,  slgnlSes 
one  to  whom  a  right  has  been  assigned, 
either  by  will,  gift,  sale,  exchange,  or  the 
like;  an  assignee.  An  ayanl  cause  differs 
from  an  heir  wbo  acquires  the  right  by  in- 
heritance.   8  Touliter,  Dr.  Civ.  note  24B. 

AYRE.  In'  old  Scotch  law.  Byre;  a  cir- 
cuit, eyre,  or  Iter.    Bell,  Diet.  voc.  "Justice 

AVUNTAMIENTO.  In  Spanish  law.  A 
congress  of  persons;  the  mualcipal  council 
of  a  city  or  town.  1  White.  New  ColU418;  12 . 
Pet    (U.   S.)    442,    note.  OCJOQIC 


BAGGAGE 


B 


BACERENO,  or  BACKBEREND.  An  old 
Engllab  law  term  far  a  thlel  caugbt  wttb 
th«  stolen  goods  in  fala  poasesslon  (upon 
blB  back).     Spelman;  Bracton,  lEOb. 


BACHELOR. 

(1)  Tbe  holder  of  tbe  first  or  lowest  de- 
gree conferred  by  a  college  or  university, 
e.  g.,  a  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  law,  etc, 

(Z)     A   kind    of   Inferior   knight:    an   es- 

(3)     A  man  who  bas  never  been  married. 

BACK  BOND.  A  bond  of  IndemnlflcaUon 
given  to  a  surety. 

In    Scotch    Law.     A    declaration    of 

trust;  a  defeasance;  a  bond  given  by  one 
who  IB  apparently  absolute  owner,  so  as  to 
reduce  his  right  to  that  of  a  trustee  or  hold- 
er of  a  bond  and  disposition  In  secarlty. 
Paterson,  Comp. 

BACK  WATER.  That  water  In  a.  stream 
which,  in  consequence  of  some  obstruction 
below.  Is  detained  or  checked  In  Its  course, 
or  reflows. 

The  term  is  usually  employed  to  desig- 
nate tbe  water  which  is  turned  back,  by  a 
dam  erected  In  tbe  stream  below,  upon  the 
wheel  of  a  mill  above,  so  as  to  retard  its 
revolution. 

BACKADATION,  or    BACKWARDATION. 

A  consideration  given  to  keep  back  the  de- 
livery of  stock  when  the  price  Is  lower  (or 
time  than  for  r^ady  money.    Wharton. 

BAOKBEAR.  In  forest  law.  Carrying 
on  the  back.  One  of  the  cases  In  which  an 
offender  against  vert  and  venison  might  be 
arrested,  as  being  taken  with  the  mainour, 
or  manner,  or  found  carrying  a  deer  off  on 
his  back.    Manw.  For.  Law;  Cowell. 


BACKING.  Indorsement;  Indorsement  by 
a  magistrate. 

Backing  a  warrant  becomes  necessary 
when  It  Is  desired  to  serve  It  In  a  county 
other  than  that  In  which  It  was  first  Issued. 
In  such  a  case  tbe  Indorsement  of  a  magis- 
trate of  the  new  County  autborlzes  Its  serv- 
ice there  as  fully  as  if  first  Issned  in  tha* 
county.  The  custom  prevails  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  some  of  the  United  States. 

BACKSIDE.    A  yard  at  the  back  part  of 

or  behind  a  house,  and  belonging  thereto. 

The  term  was  formerly  much  used  both 


In  conveyances  and  in  pleading,  but  is  now 
of'Infrequent  occurrence,  except  In  convejr- 
ances  which  repeat  an  ancient  description. 
ChIL  Prac.  177;  2  Ld.  Raym.  1399. 

BACULUS  (Lat)  in  old  English  prac- 
tice. A  staff,  rod,  or  wand,  anciently  used 
In  the  ceremony  of  making  livery  of  seisin, 
where  there  was  no  building  on  the  laod. 
Fiai  seysina  per  fMstim  et  per  baculum,, 
seisin  should  be  made  by  rod  and  staff. 
Bracton,  fol.  40:  Pleta,  lib.  3.  c.  15.  I  5. 
Banilvs  nunliatoriiis.  a  warning  or  sum- 
moning stick.  A  white  stick  or  wand,  by 
erecting  which  on  the  grounds  of  a  de- 
fendant in  real  actions  be  was  anciently 
warned  or  summoned  to  appear  In  court  at 
the  return  of  the  original  writ  8  Bl.  Comm. 
379. 

A  baton,  such  as  combatants  tougbt  wltb 
In  tbe  HueUum.  Frangitur  eorum  taculKt, 
their  baton  Is  broken. 

A  term  anciently  applied  to  persons  con- 
victed of  a  felony  on  their  own  confepslon, 
signifying  that  they  could  not  bring  an 
appeal  against  any  one.  Bracton,  foL  152. 
See  Pleta.  lib.  1,  c.  S8,  i  16;  t  Reeve,  Hist 
Bng.  Law,  4S.     See  "Baston." 

BADQE  OF  FRAUD.  A  circumstance 
attending  a  transaction  tending  to  throw 
upon  it  suspicion  of  fraud,  though  not  In 
itself  constltuUng  fraud.     64  N.  C.  374. 

An  act  which. from  the  common  experience 
of  mankind.  Is  regarded  as  ground  of  sus- 
picion. 

BADGER  (Fr.)  Baggage,  a  bondle,  and 
thence  Is  derived  bagagier,  a  carrier  of 
goods. 

One  who  buys  com  or  victuals  In  one 
place,  and  carries  tbem  to  another  to  sell 
and  make  profit  by  tbem.  And  sncb  a  one 
is  exempted  In  St.  B  A  6  Bdw.  VI.  c.  14, 
'  from  tbe  punishment  of  an  Ingrosser  with- 
in that  statute.  But  by  B  Bllz.  c.  12.  bad- 
gers are  to  be  licensed  by  the  Justices  of 
tbe  peace  In  the  sessions,  whose  licenses 
will  be  in  force  for  one  year,  and  no  long- 
er, and  the  persons  to  whom  granted  must 
enter  Into  a  recognizance  that  they  will 
not.  by  color  of  their  licenses,  forestall,  or 
I  do  anything  contrary  to  the  statutes  made 
I  against  forestallers,  Ingrossers,  and  regrn- 
tors.  If  any  person  shall  act  as  a  badger 
without  license,  he  Is  to  forfeit  £B,  one 
moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the 
prosecutor,  leviable  by  warrant  from  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  etc.    Jacob. 

BAGA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English  law. 
Bag:  a  bag.  Et  d'denvera  eux  unam  Mijam, 
ore  C.  I.  in  ead'  haga  contenf.  T.  B.  H.  18 
Hen.  VI.  6.    See  "Petty  Bag  Office." 


BAGGAGE.    Whatever,  coi 


mr^f" 


objects  ot  the  Joumer,  and  not  exceeding 
tlie  IlmitB  ot  reason  and  custom,  a  trar- 
ellpr  taker  with  him  for  bla  personal  use, 
whether  during  actual  travel,  or  In  intervals 
between  tripe,  or  upon  the  termination  of 
the  joumej.    Blah.  Noa-Cont  Law,  }  1156. 

It  does  not  Include  samplee  ot  merchan- 
dise OS  Mass.  83),  money  not  necessary  for 
traTelling  (22  111.  2TS),  Jewelry  Intended  for 
presenlH  (17  N.  T.  Super.  Ct.  225). 

It  IncludeH  weapons  (22  111.  278),  books 
(121  Ind.  226),  tools  (14  Pa.  St.  129),  opera 
glasses  (33  Ind.  379),  bedding  tor  use  on 
the  trip  (1  Whtt.  &  W.  Civ.  Cae.  Ct.  App. 
[Tex.)  !  1263).    - 

BAHADUM.  A  chest  or  coffer.  Fleta, 
Ub.  2,  c  21. 

BAIL  (Fr.  baUler,  to  deliver).  Those  per- 
sons who  become  sureties  for  the  appear- 
ance ot  the  defendant  In  court. 

The  delivery  of  the  defendant  to  persons 
who,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  be- 
come security  for  liis  appearance  in  court 

Tlie  word  is  used  both  as  a  substantive 
and  a  verb,  though  more  frequently  as  a  sub- 
stautlve,  aud  in  civil  cases,  at  least.  In  the 
Urst  sense  given  above.  In  its  more  an- 
cient slgniQcatlon,  the  word  includes  the 
delivery  of  property,  real  or  personal,  by 
one  person  to  another. 

Ball  Above.  Sureties  who  bind  them- 
selves either  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff  hia 
debt  and  costs,  or  to  surrender  the  de- 
fendant into  custody,  provided  Judgment  be 
against  him  in  the  action,  and  he  fail  to  do 
so.     Sellon.  Prac.  13T. 

Ball  to  the  Action.    Bail  above. 

Ball  Below.  Sureties  who  bind  them- 
selves to  the  sheriff  to  secure  the  defend- 
ant's appearance,  or  bis  putting  in  bail 
to  the  action  on  the  return  day  of  the  writ 
It  may  be  demanded  by  the  sheriff  when- 
ever he  has  arrested  a  defendant  on  a 
bailable  process,  as  a  prerequisite  to  re- 
leasing the  defendant 

Ball  to  the  Sheriff.     Bail  below. 

Civil    Ball.    That  taken   In  civil  ac- 

^— Common  Bail.  Fictitious  sureties  for- 
mally entered  in  the  proper  office  of  the 
couri.  It  is  a  kind  ot  ball  above,  similar 
in  form  to  apeclal  ball,  but  having  fictitious 
persons,  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  as 
sureties.  Filing  common  ball  is  tanta- 
mount to  entering  an  appearance. 

Special     Ball.    Reaponelble     sureties 

who  undertake  as  halt  above. 

Bail  In  Error.  The  bond  given  to  se- 
cure a  stay  of  proceedings  on  writ  ot  error. 

In     Canadian     Law.    A     lease.    See 

Merlin,  Repert.  "Ball."  Bail  nmphyteotiquf, 
B  lease  for  years,  with  a  right  to  prolong  in- 
definitely. 5  Low.  (U.  S.)  381.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  alienatioD.    fl  Low.  (U.  S.)  68. 

BAIL  BOND,  In  practice.  A  specialty 
by  which  the  defendant  and  other  persons 
become  bound  to  the  sheriff  in  a  penal  sum 
proportioned  to  the  damages  claimed  in  the 
action,  and  which  is  conditioned  for  the  due 
appearance  ot  such  defendant  to  answer  to 
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legal  process. therein  described,  and  by 
which  the  sheriff  has  been  commanded  to 
arrest  blm. 

BAIL  PIECE.  A  certificate  given  by  a 
Judge  or  the  clerk  ot  a  court,  or  other  per- 
son authorized  to  keep  the  record.  In  which 
it  is  certified  that  the  ball  became  bail  for 
the  defendant  in  a  certain  sum,  and  In  a 
particular  case. 

BAILABLE  ACTION.  An  action  in 
which  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  be  dis- 
charged from  arrest  only  upon  giving  bond 

answer. 

BAILABLE  PROCESS.  Process  under 
which  the  sheriff  is  directed  to  arrest  the 
defendant,  and  Is  required  by  law  to  dis- 
charge him  upon  his  tendering  suitable  baU 
as  security  for  his  appearance.  A  capias  ad 
respondendum  is  bailable;  not  so  a  capiat  ad 
laUs  faciendum. 


BAILIE.  In  Scotch  law.  An  officer  ap- 
pointed to  give  inteftment. 

In  certain  cases  it  ia  the  duty  ot  the 
sheriff,  as  king's  bailie,  to  act.  Qeneraily, 
any  one  may  be  made  bailie  by  filling  in 
his  name  in  the  precept  ot  sasine. 

A  magistrate  poaaessing  a  limited  crimi- 
nal and  civil  Jurisdiction.    Bell,  Diet. 

BAILIFF,  A  person  to  whom  some  au- 
thority, care,  guardianship,  or  Juriadlction 
Is  delivered,  committed,  or  Intmated.     Spel- 

A  aherltfs  officer  or  deputy.  1  BL  Comm. 
344. 

A  magistrate,  who  formerly  administer- 
ed Justice  In  the  parliaments  or  courts  of 
France,  answering  to  the  Bngllsh  sheriffs  aa 
mentioned  by  Bracton, 

There  are  attlt  bailiffs  of  particular  towns 
in  England;  aa,  the  bailiff  of  Dover  Caatle, 
etc.;  otherwise,  bailiffs  are  now  only  olB- 
cera  or  atewards,  etc.;  as,  bailiffs  of  liber- 
ties, appointed  by  every  lord  vrithln  his 
liberty,  to  serve  writs,  ete.;  bailiffs  errant 
or  itinerant,  appointed  to  go  about  the  coun- 
try for  the  same  purpose;  sheriff's  bailiffs, 
sheriff's  ofllcera  to  execute  writs;  these  are 
also  called  "bound  bailiffs,"  because  they  are 
usually  bound  In  a  bond  to  the  sheriff  for 
the  due  execution  ot  their  office;  ballifla 
of  court  baron,  to  summon  the  court,  etc.; 
bailiffs  of  husbandry,  appointed  by  private 
persons  to  collect  their  rents  and  manage 
their  estates;  water  baiiiffs,  officers  in  port 
towns  tor  searching  ships,  gathering  tolls, 
etc.     Bac.  Abr. 

In  Account  Render.     A  person  who  has 

by  delivery  the  custody  and  administration 
of  lands  or  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  own- 
er or  bailor,  and  is  liable  to  render  an  ac- 
count thereof.  Co.  Litt.  271;  2  Leon.  245; 
,  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  i  446, 
j      BAILIFF  ERRANT.    A  deputy  bailiff. 

BAILIFFS  OF  FRANCHISES.  In  Bng- 
I  gllsh  law.    Officers  who  perform  the  duties 
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BAILMENT 


ot  sheriffs  within  liberties  or  privileged 
Jurisdictions,  in  which  lormerly  the  king's 
writ  could  not  be  executed  by  the  gheriff. 
Spelman.  voc.  "BaliTUB." 

BAILIFFS  OF  HUNDREDS.  Id  BngllBh 
law.  Officers  appointed  over  hundreds,  by 
the  sheriffs,  to  collect  flues  therein,  and 
summon  juries;  to  attend  the  Judges  and 
justices  at  the  assizes  and  quarter  sesBiona; 
and  also  to  execute  writs  and  process  in 
the  several  hundreds.  1  Bl.  Comm.  345;  3 
Stepb.  Comm.  29;   Bracton.  tol.  116. 

BAILIFFS  OF  MANORS.  In  English  law. 
Stewards  or  agents  appointed  by  the  lord 
(generally  by  an  authority  under  seal)  to 
superintend  the  manor,  collect  fines  and 
quitrenta.  inspect  the  buildings,  order  re- 1 
pairs,  cut  down  trees,  im[}ound  cattle  trea- ! 
passing,  take  an  account  of  wastes,  spoils,  | 
and  misdemeanors  In  the  woods  and  de- 1 
mesne  lands,  and  do  other  acta  tor  the  | 
lord's  interest.  Cowell;  Pleta,  lib.  2,  cc. 
72,  73.  j 

BAILIVIA.    A  bailiwick  (q.  r.)     Wharton. 

BAILIWICK.  The  Jurisdiction  ol  a  sher- 
iff or  bailiff.     1  Bl.  Comm.  344. 

A  liberty  or  eicluBlve  jurisdiction  which ' 
was  exempted  from  the  sheriff  ot  the  coun- 
ty, and  over  which  the  lord  appointed  a ' 
bailiff,  with  such  powers  within  his  pre- 1 
cinct  as  the  under  sheriff  exercised  under ; 
the  sheriff  of  the  county.    Whishaw.  \ 


BAILLI.  In  old  French  law.  A  person 
to  whom  judicial  authority  and  jurisdiction 
were  assigned   or  delivered  by  a  superior. 

BAILMENT  (Fr.  baillrr.  to  put  into  the 
hands  ot;  to  deliver).  A  delivery  of  some- 
thing of  a  personal  nature  by  one  party  to 
another,  to  be  held  according  to  the  pur- 
pose or  object  of  the  delivery,  and  to  he 
returned  or  delivered  over  when  that  pur- 
pose is  accomplished.  Prot.  Joel  Parlcer, 
HSS.  Lect.  Dane  Law  School,  Harvard  Coll. 
1851. 

The  right  to  hold  may  terminate,  and  a 
duty  of  restoration  may  arise,  before  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose,  but  that 
does  not  necessarily  enter  Into  the  defini- 
tion, because  such  duty  of  restoration  was 
not  the  original  purpose  of  the  delivery, 
but  ariaes  upon  a  subsequent  contingency. 
The  party  delivering  the  thing  Is  called  the 
"bailor;"  the  party  receiving  It.  the  "bailee." 
It  la  distinguished  from  a  aale  hy  the  fact 
that  in  a  bailment  only  the  right  of  posses- 
sion, and  not  the  title,  la  transferred.  BenJ. 
Sales,  a  1.  2. 

Various  attempts  have  heen  made  to 
give  a  precise  definition  of  this  term,  upon 
some  ot  which  there  have  been  elaborate 
criticisms.  See  Story,  Ballm.  (4th  Ed.)  £ 
2,  note  1.  exemplifying  the  maxim.  Omnia 
dFpnilio  in  leae  jicrirulima  e.tt. 

Some  of  these  definitions  are  here  given 
as  illustrating  more  completely  than  Is  pos- 


sible In  any  other  way  the  elements  con- 
sidered necessary  to  a  bailment  by  the  dif- 
ferent authors  cited. 

A  delivery  of  a  thing  In  trust  tor  some 
special  object  or  purpose,  and  upon  a  con- 
tract, express  or  implied,  to  conform  to  the 
object  or  purpose  of  the  trust.  Story, 
Ballm.  i  2.     See  Merlin.  Report.  "Ball." 

A  delivery  ot  goods  In  trust  upon  a  con- 
tract, either  expressed  or  implied,  that  th« 
trust  shall  be  faithfully  executed  on  the 
part  of  the  bailee.  2  Bl.  Comm.  451.  Sea 
Id.  395. 

A  delivery  ot  goods  in  trust  upon  a  con- 
tract, expressed  or  Implied,  that  the  trust 
shall  be  duly  executed,  and  the  goods  re- 
stored by  the  bailee  as  soon  as  the  purposes 
of  the  bailment  shall  be  answered.  2  Kent, 
Comm.  5.)9. 

A  delivery  of  goods  on  a  condition,  ex- 
press or  implied,  that  they  shall  be  restor- 
ed by  the  bailee  to  the  bailor,  or  according 
to  his  directions,  as  soon  as  the  purpose  tor 
which  they  are  hailed  shall  be  answered- 
Jcnes.  Dailm.  1. 

A  delivery  ot  goods  In  trust  on  a  contract, 
cither  expressed  or  Implied,  that  the  trust 
shall  be  duly  executed,  and  the  goods  i«- 
delivered  as  soon  as  the  time  or  use  for 
which  they  were  bailed  shall  have  elapsed 
or  be  performed.    Jones,  Bailm.  117. 

According  to  Story,  the  contract  does  not 
necessarily  Imply  an  undertaking  to  rode- 
liver  the  goods;  and  the  first  definition  of 
Jonea  here  given  would  seem  to  allow  or 
a  similar  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand. 
Black  stone,  although  his  definition  doe»  not 
Include  the  return,  speaks  of  It  in  all  hla 
examples  ot  bailments  as  a  duty  of  the 
bailee;  and  Kent  says  that  the  applicalloo 
ot  the  term  to  cases  in  which  no  return  or 
delivery  or  redelivery  to  the  owner  or  hia 
agent  Is  contemplated,  is  extending  the  defi- 
nition ot  the  term  beyond  its  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation in  the  English  law.  A  consignment 
to  a  factor  would  be  a  bailment  for  sale, 
according  to  Story,  while  according  to  Kent 
it  would  not  be  included  under  the  torm 
'"bailment." 

Sir  William  Jones  has  divided  bailments 
into  five  sorts,  namely,  depoaitum,  or  de- 
posit; mandahim,  or  commission  without 
recompense;  iiimmodatiim,  or  loan  for  use 
without  pay;  pignori  accepium.  or  pawn; 
locatum,  or  hiring,  which  Is  always  with  re- 
ward. This  last  is  subdivided  into  locatio 
rei.  or  hiring,  by  which  the  hirer  gains  a 
temporary  use  ot  the  thing;  locatio  operU 
fariendi.  when  something  is  to  be  done  to 
the  thing  delivered;  locittio  operU  merHmm 
reftendarum,  when  the  thing  Is  merely  to 
be  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
Jones.  Ballm.  36. 

Lord  Holt  dlvidea  them  Into  six  classes; 
Deposilvm,  or  deposit  for  keeping  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bailor;  commodatum.  or  gra^ 
tultous  loan:  locatio  rei,  or  letting  for  hire; 
vadittm.  pledge  or  pawn;  locatio  operit 
faciendi.  or  delivery  that  something  naay 
be  done  upon  the  chattels  by  the  bailee  for 
hire;     mandntiiiii.    or    mandate,    a    delivery 


Umt  something  may  be  done  upon  the  chat- 
tels by  the  bailee  gratuitously.  2  Ld. 
Raym.  909. 

A  better  general  division,  however,  for 
practical  purpoaee,  suggeetsd,  but  not  adopt- 
ed, by  Story  (Ballm.  S§  4-8).  and  flret  adopt- 
ed by  Schouler  (Ballm.  S  14).  le  into  three 
kinde:  First,  those  bailments  which  are  for 
the  beneflt  of  the  bailor,  or  for  some  person 
whom  he  represents;  second,  those  for  the 
benefit  ol  the  bailee,  or  some  person  repre- 
sented by  him;  third,  those  which  are  for 
the  benefit  of  both  parties. 


^IR-MAN.   In  Scotch  law.  A  poor  debtor. 


BALIVA,  or  BALLIVA.  Equivalent  to 
balivatvg.  Bolivia,  a  bailiwick;  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  sheriff;  the  whole  district 
within  which  the  trust  of  the  sheriff  was 
to  he  executed.  Co  we  11.  Occurring  in  the 
return  of  the  BheriH,  non  eat  invenlua  in 
lialliva  mea,  he  has  not  been  found  in  my 
bailiwick;  afterwards  abbreviated  to  the 
simple  non  eat  inventus.    3  Bl.  Comm.  283. 

BALIVO  AMOVENDO  (Law  Lat.  for  re- 
I  moving  a  bailiff).  A  writ  to  remove  a 
'  bailltf  out  of  his  office. 

BALLAST.  Heavy  substance  carried  in 
'  the  hold  of  a  ship  to  trim  her.  and  brings 
'  her  to  a  safe  and  proper  draft.  It  differs 
I  fi-om  "dunnage"  {q.  v.)     13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  674. 

SAIRNS.  In  Scotch  law.  A  known  term,  I  BALLA8TAGE.  A  toll  paid  for  the  priv- 
used  to  denote  one's  whole  issue.  Krsk.  liege  of  taking  up  ballast  from  the  hot- 
lost.  3.  8.  48.  But  it  Is  sometimes  used  in  a  I  tom  ot  the  port  This  arises  from  the  prop- 
more  limited  sense.    Bell,  Diet.  j  erty  In  the  soil.    2  Chit.  Com.  Law.  16. 


BAIRNS'  PART.  In  Scotch  law.  Chil- 1 
dren's  part;  a  third  part  of  the  defunct's' 
tree  movables,  debts  deducted,  if  the  wife ! 
survive,  aud  a  half  if  there  be  no  relict       ' 

BALAENA.  A  large  Bsb.  called  by  Black- 
stone  a  "whale."  Of  this  the  king  had  the 
head  and  the  queen  the  tall  as  a  perquisite 
whenever  one  was  taken  on  the  coast  of 
E^ngland.  Prynne,  Ann.  Reg.  127;  1  Bl. 
Comm.  221. 

BALANCE.  The  amount  which  remains 
dae  by  one  of  two  persons,  who  have  been 
dealing  together,  to  the  other,  after  the 
settlement  of  their  accounts. 

"There  Is  a  broad  distinction  between  an  | 
account  and  the  mere  balance  of  an  ac- 
count resembling  the  distinction  in  logic  \ 
between  the  premises  of  an  argument  and  i 
the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom.  A  bal-  j 
auce  Is  but  the  conclusion  or  result  ot  the  j 
debit  and  credit  sides  of  an  account.  It ! 
implies  mntual  dealings  and  the  existence  j 
or  debit  and  credit,  without  which  there  | 
conid  be  no  balance."    45  Mo.  573.  i 

The  word  Is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  I 
of  "residue,"  i 

BALANCE  SHEET.  A  Statement  made 
by  merchants  and  others  to  show  the  true 
state  of  a  particular  business.  A  balance 
sheet  should  exhibit  all  the  balances  of  deb- 
its and  credits,  also  the  value  of  merchan- 
dise, and  the  result  ot  the  whole. 

BALCANIFER,  or  BALDAKINIFER.  The 
standard  bearer  of  the  Knights  Templar. 
Wharton. 

BALDIO.  In  Spanish  law.  Vacant  land 
havine;  no  particular  owner,  and  usually 
abandoned  to  the  public  tor  the  purposes  of 
pasture.  The  word  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic  ball,  signifying  a 
thing  of  little  value.  For  the  legislation  on 
this  subject,  see  Escrlche,  Die.  Raz. 

BALIUS.    In  civil  law.    A  teacher;    one 
who   has    the   care    of  youth;    a   t 
^guardian.     Dn  Cange.  "Bajultls;"  S 


BALLOT.  A  paper  bearing  the  names  of 
candidates  for  designated  offices,  and  deliv- 
ered by  electors  to  the  election  officers  In 
expressing  their  choice  for  such  offices.  It 
Is  usually  printed,  and  is  In  various  pre- 
scribed forms,  especially  in  states  which 
have  adopted  the  Australian  ballot  system, 
or  modifications  ot  it. 

BALNEARII  (Lat)     Those  who  stole  the 

clothes  of  bathers  in  the  public  baths,  4 
Bl.  Comm,  239;  Calv.  Lex. 

BAN. 

In    Old    English    and    CIvM     Law.     A 

proclamation ;  a  public  notice;  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  Intended  marriage. 
Co  well.  An  excommunication;  a  curse, 
publicly  pronounced ;  proclamation  of  si- 
lence made  by  a  crier  in  court  before  the 
meeting  of  champions  in  combat.  Cowell. 
A  statute,  edict,  or  command;  a  flue,  or 
penalty. 

An  open  field;  the  outskirts  of  a  village; 
a  territory  endowed  with  certain  privileges. 

A  summons,  as,  arriere  ban.    Spelman. 

In  French  Law.  The  right  of  an- 
nouncing the  time  of  mowing,  reaping,  and 
gathering  the  vintage,  exercised  by  certain 
selgnorlal  lords.    Guyot,  Rep.  Univ. 

BANAL,  or  BANNAL  (Pr.)  In  old 
French  and  Canadian  law.  Having  quali- 
ties derived  from  a  ban  or  privileged  space; 
privileged.  A  banal  mill  is  one  to  which 
the  seignior  or  lord  may  require  his  tenant 
to  carry  his  grain  to  be  ground.  Dunkln's 
Address,  89. 

BANALITY.  In  Canadian  law.  The 
right  by  virtue  of  which  a  lord  subjects  his 
vassals  to  grind  at  his  mill,  bake  at  his 
oven.  etc.  Used  also  of  the  region  within 
which  this  right  applied.  Guyot  Rep.  Univ. 
It  prevents  the  erection  ot  a  mill  within  the 
selgnorlal  limits  (1  Low,  [U.  S.]  31).  wheth- 
er steam  or  water  (3  Low.  [V.  S.l  1), 


BANCI  NAREATORES 


BANCI  NARRAT0RE8.  In  old  Ensliah 
law.  AdvDcatea;  couatore;  aerjeants.  Ap- 
plied to  advocates  In  Uie  common  pleas 
courts.    1  BL  Comm.  24;  Covell. 

BANCU8  <Lat)  A  bencb;  the  seat  or 
bench  ot  Justice;  a  stall  or  table  on  which 
goods  are  exposed  for  sale.  Often  nsed  for 
the  court  itself. 

A  full  bench,  when  all  the  Judges  are  pres- 
ent   Ccwell;  Spelman. 

The  EnRllsh  court  of  common  pleas  was 
formerly  called  "6onci«."  Vlner.Abr.  "Courts." 
See  "Bench;"  "Common  Bench." 


BANCU8  REGIS  (Lat)  The  king's 
bench;  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  king 
after  parliament  3  SItarawood,  Bl.  Conun. 
41. 

In  banco  regis.  In  or  before  the  court  ot 
king's  bench. 

The  king  has  several  times  sat  In  bis  • 
person  on  the  bench  in  this  court  and  all 
the  proceedings  are  said  to  be  coram  rego 
ijiso,  before  the  king  himself.  Still,  James 
1.  was  not  allowed  to  deliver  an  opinion,  al- 
though sitting  in  banco  regit.  Vlner,  Abr, 
"Courts"  (H,  L) ;  S  Bl.  Comm.  41;  Co.  Utt 
71  (C). 

BANCUS  SUPERIOR  (Lat)  Abbreviat- 
ed banc  sup.  The  upper  hen<di;  the  king's 
bench  was  so  called   during  the  Protecto- 

BAND.  In  old  Scotch  law.  A  proclama- 
tion calling  out  a  military  force.  1  Pitc. 
Crim.  Tr.  pt  1,  p.  206. 


BANDIT.    A  man   outlawed; 


BANI.    Forfeited  goods;  deodand  (g.  r.) 

BANISHMENT.  A  punishment  inflicted 
upon  criminals,  by  compelling  them  to  quit 
a  city,  place,  or  country  tor  a  specified 
period  of  time,  or  for  life.  See  4  Dall.  (Pa.) 
14.  It  Is  to  be  distinguished  from  "trans- 
portation," which  implies  a  confinement  in 
some  place  beyond  the  realm. 

BANK  (Anglicised  form  of  banco*,  a 
bench).     The  bench  of  justice. 

A  session  in  bank  Is  one  held  by  more 
than  one  Judge  of  the  court  to  determine 
matters  of  law. 

Distinguished  trom  nisi  prtus  sittings  to 
determine  facts.  3  Sharswood,  Bl.  Cumm. 
2S,  note, 

Banit ;«  roy,  the  king's  bench.  Elnch,  Law, 
198. 

In  Commercial  Law.    A  place  for  the 

deposit  of  money. 

An  Institution,  generally  Incorporated, 
authorized  to  receive  deposits  of  money,  to 
lend  money,  and  to  Issue  promissory  notes. 


-usually    known    by    the    name   of   "bank 
ites," — or  to  perform  some  one  or  more 
ot  these  functions. 

a  the  custom  of  the  early  money 
changers  to  transact  their  business  in  pub- 
lic places,  at  the  doors  of  churches,  at  mar- 
kets, and,  among  the  Jews,  in  the  temple 
(Mark  li.  IG).  They  used  tables  or  benches 
tor  their  convenience  In  counting  and  aa- 
sorting  their  coins.  The  table  80  used  was 
called  banche,  and  the  traders  themselveei, 
"bankers,"  or  "benchers."  In  times  still 
more  ancient,  their  benches  were  called 
oambii,  and  they  themselves  were  called 
cambiatort,     Du  Cange,  "Cambil." 

Banlis  are  said  to  be  of  three  kinds,  vis,, 
of  deposit  of  discount,  and  ot  circulation. 
They  generally  perform  all  these  opera- 
tions, but  an  Institution  performing  but  one 
Is  a  bank.  17  Wall  (U.  S.)  118;  but  see  62 
Cal.  196.  A  corporation  loaning  Its  own 
funds  on  note  and  mortgage  Is  not  a  bank. 
5  Sawy,  (U.  S.)  82. 

BANK  ACCOUNT.  A  fnnd  deposited  br 
a  customer  of  a  bank  Into  Its  common  cash, 
to  be  drawn  out  by  checks  trom  time  to 
time,  as  the  depositor  may  require. 

The  statement  of  the  amount  deposited 
and  drawn,  which  is  kept  In  duplicate,  one 
in  the  depositor's  bank  book,  and  the  other 
In  the  books  of  the  bank. 

BANK  BILLS.  Demand  notes  of  a  bank, 
designed  to  circulate  as  money.  See  3  Scam. 
(111.)   328. 

BANK  NOTE.  A  promissory  note,  pay- 
able on  demand  to  the  bearer,  and  intended 
to  circulate  as  money,  made  and  issued  by 
a  person  or  persons  acting  ae  bankers,  and 
authorized  by  law  to  issue  such  notes. 

BANKABLE.  Bank  notes,  checks,  and 
other  securities  tor  money  which  will  be  re- 
ceived as  cash  by  the  banks  in  the  place 
where  Uie  word  Is  used. 

BANKEROUT.    Old  English.    Bankrupt 

BANKER'S  NOTE.  A  promissory  note 
given  by  a  private  banker  or  banking  lnsU~ 
tution  not  incorporate,  but  resembling  a 
bank  note  In  all  other  respects.  6  Mod.  29; 
3  Chit  Com;  Law,  590;  1  Leigh,  N.  P.  338. 

BANKRUPT.  A  person  against  whom  an 
involuntary  petition  or  an  application  to 
set  a  composition  aside  has  been  filed,  or 
who  has  Died  a  voluntary  petition,  or  who 
has  been  adjudged  a  bankrupt.  U.  S.  Bank- 
rupt Act  1898.  §  1.  Loosely  used  for  "in- 
solvent" (9-  t\) 


BANLEUCA.  A  certain  space  surround- 
ing towns  or  cities,  distlngulehea  by  pecul- 
iar privileges.  Spelman.  It  is  the  same 
as  the  French  banlleue. 


BANNERKT  (8 

BANNERET,  or  BANERET.  One  knlsbt- 
ed  on  the  Qeld.  So  called,  according  to 
Wharton,  from  the  formula  of  cutting  ofl 
the  point  of  hie  standard,  so  ae  to  make  It 
a  t>aiuier. 

BANNI  NUPTIARUM  (Law  Lat)  In  old 
English  Uw.  The  bans  of  matrimony.  Spel- 
man ;  Cowell.  Bracton  asee  the  singular,  ban- 
itMtn.  Bracton,  fol.  30Tb.  Fleta  qbob  bannu«. 
Fleta,  lib.  G,  c.  30,  S  3.  See  "Bannum;" 
"Bannna." 

BANNIRE  AD  PLACITA,  AD  MOLEN- 
dinum.  To  summon  tenants  to  serve  at 
the  lord's  conrts,  to  bring  com  to  he  ground 
at  hie  mill. 


BANNUM.    A  ban  (9.  c.) 

BANNU8.  In  old  English  law.  A  proc- 
lanatlou.  Bannus  regit,  the  king's  proc- 
lamation, made  by  the  voice  of  a  herald, 
forbidding  all  present  at  the  trial  by  com- 
bat to  Interfere,  either  by  motion  or  word, 
whatever  they  might  see  or  hear.  Brac- 
ton. fol.  142;  Fleta,  lib.  1.  c.  34.  i  1. 

The  bans  of  marriage.  Fleta,  lib.  G.  c. 
30,  9  3. 

BANQUE.  A  bench;  the  table  or  coun- 
ter of  a  trader,  merchant,  or  banker. 
Banque  route,  a  broken  bench  or  counter; 
bankrapt,  or,  In  old  English,  hankerout. 

BANS  OF  MATRIMONY.  Public  notice 
or  proclamation  of  a  matrimonial  contract, 
and  the  Intended  celebration  ot  the  mar- 
riage of  the  parties  In  pursuance  of  such 
contract,  to  the  end  that  persona  objecting 
to  the  same  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
declare  such  objections  before  the  marriage 
Is  solenmlced.    Poth.  du  Marlage,  p.  2,  c.  2. 

BAR. 

(1)  A  particular  part  of  the  court  room. 
As  thus  applied,  and  secondarily  tn  various 
ways,  it  takes  its  name  from  the  actual 
bar,  or  inclosing  rail,  which  originally  di- 
vided the  bench  from  the  rest  of  the  room, 
as  well  as  from  that  bar,  or  rail,  which 
then  divided,  and  now  divides,  the  space 
Including  the  bench,  and  the  place  which 
lawyers  occupy  In  attending  on  and  con- 
ducting trials,  from  the  body  of  the  court 
room.  Those  who,  as  advocates  or  counsel- 
lors, appeared  as  speakers  In  court,  were 
said  to  be  "called  to  the  bar,"  that  Is,  call- 
ed to  appear  In  presence  of  the  court,  as 
barristers,  or  persona  who  stay  or  attend 
at  the  bar  of  court.  Rich.  Diet.  "Barrister." 
By  a  natural  transition,  a  secondary  use  of 
the  word  was  applied  to  the  persons  who 
were  so  called,  and  the  advocates  were,  as 
a  class,  called  "the  bar."  And  in  this  coun- 
try, since  attorneys,  as  well  as  counsellors, 
appear  In  court  to  conduct  causes,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession,  generally,  are 
called  the  "bar." 

(2)  The  court,  in  its  strictest  sense,  slt- 
Ung  In  ftill  term. 

Thus,  a  civil  case  of  great  consequence 


'}  BARGAINOR 

was  not  left  to  be  tried  at  nltl  pWiM,  bnt 
was  tried  at  the  "bar  of  the  court  itself," 
at  Westminster.  3  Bl.  Comm.  362.  So  a 
criminal  trial  tor  a  capital  offense  was  had 
"at  bar"  (4  Bl.  Comm.  3&1),  and  In  this 
sense  the  term  "at  bar"  Is  still  used.  It  is 
also  used  In  this  sense,  with  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference (as  not  distinguishing  ntof  jiriut 
from  Cull  term,  but  as  applied  to  any  term 
of  the  court),  when  a  person  Indicted  for 
crime  Is  called  "the  prisoner  at  the  bar," 
or  is  said  to  stand  at  the  bar  to  plead  to 
the  Indictment  See  Merlin,  Repert.  "Bar- 
reau;"  1  Dupin,  Prof.  d'Av.  461. 

(3)  An  obstacle  or  opposition.  Thus, 
relationship  within  the  prohibited  degrees, 
or  the  fact  that  a  person  Is  already  married. 
Is  a  bar  to  marriage. 

(4)  A  perpetual  destruction  of  the  ac- 
tion ot  the  plaintiff.    1  Ore,  47. 

(5)  Bar  In  the  old  books  is  sometime* 
used  for  "plea  In  bar."    Co.  LitL  303b. 

BAR  PEE.  In  E»igllah  law.  A  fee  takea 
by  the  eherilT,  time  out  of  mind,  for  every 
prisoner  who  Is  acquitted.  Bac.  Abr.  "Bz- 
tortion." 

BARAQARIA  (Spanish).    A  concubine. 

BARATRIAM  COMMITTIT  QUI  PROP- 
ter  pecunlam  Justltlam  baractat.  He  is 
guilty  of  barratry  who  for  money  sells  jus- 
tice. Bell,  Diet.  Barratry  at  common  law 
has    a    different    slgulfl cation.    See    "Bar- 


BARE  TRUSTEE.    See  ■■Trustee." 


BARGAIN  AND  SALE.  A  contract  or 
bargain  by  the  owner  ot  land.  In  considera- 
tion of  money  or  Its  equivalent  paid,  to  sell 
land  to  another  person,  called  the  ■'bar- 
gainee," whereupon  a  use  arises  In  favor 
of  the  latter,  to  whom  the  seisin  Is  trans- 
ferred by  force  of  the  statute  ot  uses.  2 
Washb.  Real  Prop.  128. 

A  real  contract,  whereby  a  person  bar- 
gains and  sells  his  lands  to  another  tor  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  In  conseauence  of 
which  a  use  arises  to  the  bargainee,  and  by 
the  statute  of  uses  the  legal  estate  and  ac- 
tual possessions  are  Immediately  transfer- 
red to  the  cestui  que  use  without  any  entry 
or  other  act  on  his  part,  thus  dispensing 
with  livery  of  seisin.     Devi.  Deeds,  S  23. 

BARGAINEE,  The  grantee  of  an  estate 
In  a  deed  ot  bargain  and  sale;  the  person 
to  whom  property  Is  tendered  In  a  bargain. 

BARGAINOR.    The  person  who  makes  a 


bargain;  he  who  Is  to  deliver  the  proi 
and  receive  the  consideration.     ,(^>OQ 


operty 

■qTc 


BARLRYCORN 


BARRISTER 


BARMOTE  COURTS.  Courts  held  tn 
certain  miniDg  districtB  belonging  to  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  for  regulation  of  the 
mines,  and  for  deciding  questions  of  title 
and  other  matters  relating  thereto.  3  Stepb. 
Coma.  347,  note  (b) ;  St.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  94. 


BARO.    A  man,  whether  slave  or  free. 

Si  quis  homicidium  pcrprlraterit  in  bar- 
one  fibvo  xeu  ncrro.  if  any  one  shall  have 
perpetrated  a  murder  upon  any  man,  slave 
or  tree.  A  freeman  or  freedman;  a  strong 
man;  a  hired  soldier;  a  vassal;  a  feudal 
client. 

Those  who  held  of  the  king  Immediately 
were  called  "barons  of  the  Itlng." 

A  man  of  dignity  and  ranlt;  a  knight 

A  magnate  in  the  church, 

A  Judge  In  the  exchequer  ( baro  scocco- 
Hi). 

The  Srst-born  child. 

A  husband. 

The  word  Is  said  by  Spelman  to  have 
been  used  more  frequently  In  Its  latter 
sense. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  trace  the  history  of 
baro.  from  meaning  simply  "man,"  to  its 
various  derived  signiflcations.  Denoting  a 
man,  one  who  possessed  the  manly  qualities 
of  courage  and  strength  would  be  desirable 
as  a  soldier,  or  might  misuse  them  as  a 
robber.  One  who  possessed  them  In  an 
eminent  degree  would  he  "the"  man;  and 
hence  baro.  In  Its  sense  ot  a  title  of  dign'ts 
or  honor,  particularly  applicable  in  a  war- 
like age  to  the  best  soldier.  Sec.  generally, 
Bac.  Abr.;  Comyn,  Dig.;  Spelman. 

BARON.  A  general  title  of  nobility  (1 
Bl.  Comm.  39S) :  a  particular  title  of  no- 
bility, next  to  that  of  viscount;  a  judge  of 
the  exchequer  (Cowell;  1  Bl.  Comm.  44). 

A  husband.  In  this  sense  It  occurs  In 
the  phrase  baron  et  feme,  husband  and  wife 
U  Bl.  Comm.  4321,  and  this  is  the  only 
sense  In  which  it  Is  used  in  the  American 
law,  and  even  in  this  sense  it  Is  now  but 
seldom  found. 

A  freeman.  Especially  applied  to  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Cinque  Ports, — Romney, 
Sandwich,  Hastings.  Rotherhithe.  and  Do- 
ver, and  the  two  laterly  constituted  ports  of 
WInchelsea  and  Rye. 

It  has  essentially  the  same  meanings  as 
baro  Iq.  r.) 

BARON  ET  FEME.  Man  and  woman; 
husband  and  wife.  It  is  doubtful  It  the 
words  had  originally  in  this  phrase  mdre 
meaning  than  man  and  woman.  The  vul- 
gar use  of  man  and  woman  for  husband  and 
wife  suggest  the  change  ot  meaning  which 
might  naturally  occur  from  man  and  wo- 
man to  husband  and  wife.  Spelman;  1  Bl. 
Comm.  442. 


BARONET.  An  EngUsh  title  of  dignity. 
It  Is  an  hereditary  dignity,  descenslble,  but 
not  a  title  of  nobility.  It  is  of  very  early 
use.     Spelman;    1  Bl.  Comm.  403. 

BARONS  OF  THE  CINQUE  PORTS. 
Members  of  parliament  from  these  ports; 
freemen  resident  in  these  ports,  viz..  Sand- 
wich, Romney.  Hastings,  HIthe,  and  Dover, 
Winchelsea,  and  Rye. 


BARONY.  The  dignity  of  a  baron;  a 
species  of  tenure;  the  territory  or  lands 
held  by  a  baron.     Spelman. 

BARONY  OF  LAND.  A  quantity  of  land 
amounting  to  fifteen  acres.  In  Ireland.a  sub- 
division of  a  county. 

BARRA,  or  BARRE.  In  old  practice.  A 
plea  in  bar.  Dyer,  56.  The  bar  of  the 
court;  a  barrister.  Co.  Litt.  3T2ai  1  Ld. 
Raym.  595. 


BARRATRY  (Fr.  hnriil,  barnlrrie..  rob- 
bery, deceit,  fraud). 

In  Criminal  Law,    Common  barratry  ts 

the  offense  of  frequently  exciting  and  stir- 
ring up  quarrels  and  suits,  either  at  law  or 
otherwise.  4.  Bl.  Comm.  I.'i4;  Co.  Lltt.  368. 
Sometimes  called  "b arret ry." 

An  attorney  Is  not  liable  to  Indictment 
for  maintaining  another  In  a  groundless  ac- 
tion. 1  Bailey  IS.  C.)  379.  See  1  Blsh, 
Crim.  Law.  S|  401,  645,  646;  2  Blsh.  Crim, 
Law,  S5  57-61;  Bac.  Abr.;  S  Coke.  36b;  9 
Cow.  (N.  T.)  B87;  15  Mass.  229;  11  Pick. 
(Mass.)  432;  13  Pick.   (Mass.)  362. 

In   Maritime  Law  and  insurance.     An 

unlawful  or  fraudulent  act.  or  very  gross 
and  culpable  negligence,  of  the  master  or 
mariners  of  a  vessel,  in  violation  of  their 
duty  as  such,  and  directly  prejudicial  to  the 
owner,  and  without  his  consent.  1  Phil. 
Ins.  c.  13;  Abb.  Shlpp.  167.  note;  2  Caines 
(N.  Y.I  G7.  222;  3  Calnes  (N.  Y.)  1;  1  Johns. 
(N.  Y.I  229;  11  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  40;  13  Johns. 
(N.  Y.)  451;  2  Bin.  (Pa.)  274;  8  Cranch 
fU.  S.)  139;  5  Day  (Conn.)  1;  3  Wheat.  (U. 
S.)  163:  4  Da!l.  fU.  S.)  234. 

In  Scotch  Law.    The  crime  ot  a  judge 

who  receives  a  bribe  for  his  judgment. 
Skene  de  Verb.  Sign. 


BARRISTER.  In  E:nKllsh  law.  A  coun- 
sellor admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar. 

Inner  Barrister.    A  Serjeant  or  Idng'B 

counsel  who  pleads  within  the  bar. 

Ouster  Barrister.     One  who  pleads 

ouster,  or  without  the  bar. 

Vacation  Barrister.  A  counsellor  new- 
ly called  to  the  bar.  who  Is  to  attend  for  aev- 


eral    long    vacations    tbe    exercise    of    the 

Barristers  are  called  apprentices,  appren- 
titii  ad  legem,  being  looked  upon  as  learn- 
ers, and  not  qualified  until  they  obtain  the 
degree  of  aerjeant.  Edmund  Plowden,  the 
Rutbor  of  tbe  Commentaries,  a  volume  at 
elaborate  reports  In  the  reigns  of  Edward 
VI.,  Mary,  PhUIp  and  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
describes  himself  as  an  apprentice  of  the 
common  law.     See  "Attorney." 

BARTER.  A  contract  by  which  parties 
exchange  goods  for  goods.  It  differs  from  a 
Bale  In  that  a  barter  Is  always  of  goods  for 
goods;  a  sale  is  of  goods  for  money,  or  for 
mooey  and  goods.  In  a  sale  there'  Is  a 
fixed  price;  In  a  barter  there  is  not 

There  must  be  a  delivery  of  goods  to  com- 
plete tbe  contract. 

BARTON.  In  old  English  law.  The  de- 
mesne land  of  a  manor;  a  farm  distinct  from 
the  mansion. 

BAS  CHEVALIERS.  Knights  by  tenure 
of  a  base  military  fee.  ae  distinguished 
from  bannerets,  who  were  the  chief  or  su- 
perior  luilgbta.    Kennett,  Par,  Ant.;  Blount. 

BASE  COURT.  In  English  law.  Any 
inferior  court  that  Is  not  of  record,  as  a 
court  baron,  etc.    KItch.  Cta.  95,  96;  Cowell. 


BASE  FEE.  A  fee  which  has  a  qualifi- 
cation annexed  to  it,  and  which  must  be  de- 
termined whenever  the  annexed  qualifica- 
tion requires. 

A  grant  to  A.  and  hie  belre,  tenants  of 
Dale,  continues  only  while  they  are  such 
tenants.    2  Bl.  Comm.  109. 

The  proprietor  ot  such  a  fee  has  all  the 
rights  of  tbe  owner  of  a  tee  simple  until 
his  estate  Is  determined.  Plowd.  5E7;  1 
Wasbb.  Real.  T>rop.  62;  1  Prest.  Est.  431; 
Co.  LItt.  lb. 

BASE  INFEFTMENT  {Scotch).  A  dispo- 
sition of  land  by  a  vassal,  to  be  held  of  him- 
self. 

BASE  RIGHT.  In  Scotch  law.  A  sub- 
ordinate right;  the  right  of  a  subvassal  in 
the  lands  held  by  him.    Bell.  Diet. 

BASE  SERVICES.  Such  services  as  were 
unworthy  to  be  performed  by  the  nobler 
men.  and  were  performed  by  the  peasants 
and  those  of  servile  rank.  2  Bl.  Comm.  62; 
1  Waahb.  Real  Prop.  26. 

BASE  TENANTS. 

(1)  Tenants  who  held  their  lands  at  thf> 
will  of  their  superior  lord,  as  distinguished 
from  "frank  tenants"  (7. r.>,  who  were  free- 
holders. 

(2)  Tenants  who  rendered  to  their  lords 
Cowell. 


BASE  TENURE.  A  tenure  by  villeinage. 
or  other  customary  service,  ae  distinguish- 
ed from  tenure  by  military  service,  or  from 
tenure  by  free  service.    Cowell. 


«  BASTARDY  PROCESS 

BASILEUS.  The  title  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian  In  Novs.  2.  3.  4.  6.  et  seq.,  and 
sometimes  applied  to  the  king  of  England, 
in  charters  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest. 
1  Bl.  Comm.  242. 

BASILICA.  An  abridgment  at  the  Cor- 
pus Juris  CIvills  of  Justinian,  translated 
Into  Greek,  and  first  published  in  the  ninth 
century,  , 

BASILS  (Lat  basilli).  In  old  English 
law.  A  kind  of  money  or  coin  abolished  by 
Henry  11.     Spelman;   Cowell. 


BASSE  JUSTICE.  In  feudal  law.  Low 
justice;  the  right  of  a  feudal  lord  to  try 
persons  accused  ot  petty  offenses  or  tres- 
passes. 

BASTARD  (bds  or  ha»t,  abject,  low,  base; 

One  born  of  an  Illicit  connection.  It  In- 
cludes children  begotten  and  Iwrn  out  of  laW' 
ful  wedlock,  whose  parents  do  not  aubae- 
quently  marry,  and  children  born  in  wed- 
lock, but  begotten  of  an  adulterous  Inter- 

A  child  begotten  out  of  wedlock,  but  whose 
parents  marry  before  its  birth.  Is  legitimate 
{62  Iowa,  313;  43  Ohio  St.  473:  75  Pa.  St. 
433),  and,  by  the  weight  of  authority,  a  mar- 
riage after  the  birth  renders  the  child  legiti- 
mate (9  Ala.  965;  S5  Ind.  357;  38  Ky.  170; 
20  Tex.  731). 

The  child  of  a  voidable  marriage  Is  legiti- 
mate (13  Iowa,  198),  but,  at  common  law, 
the  issue  ot  a  void  marriage  is  a  bastard 
(22  Md.  468;  1  N.  J.  Eq.  96);  but  by  statute 
In  many  states,  such  Issue  Is  made  legiti- 
mate If  the  marriage  was  in  good  faith. 

BASTARD  EIGNE.    Bastard  elder. 

By  the  old  English  law,  when  a  man  had 
a  bastard  son,  and  be  afterwards  married 
the  mother,  and  by  her  had  a  legitimate 
son.  the  first  was  called  a  bastard  eigne,  or, 
as  it  is  now  spelled,  nine,  and  the  second 
son  was  called  piiixae.  or  since  born,  or 
sometimes  he  was  called  mulier  puisne. 
See  2  Bl.  Comm.  248. 


BA8TARDUS  NGN  POTEST  HABERE 
haeredem  nisi  de  corpore  buo  legitime  pro- 
creatum.  A  bastard  can  have  no  belr  un- 
less It  be  one  lawfully  begotten  of  his  own 
body.    Tray.  Lat  Max.  51. 

BA8TARDUS  NULDUS  EST  FILIUS, 
aut  flllus  populi.  A  bastard  Is  nobody's 
son,  or  the  son  ot  the  people. 


BASTARDY  PROCESS  {or  PROCEED- 
Inga).  The  statutory  mode  of  proceeding 
against  the  putative  father  ot  a  bastard  to 
secure  a  proper  maintenance  for  tbe  bastard. 


BEAUPLEADBR 


BA8TON.     In  Old  BngllBh  law.    A  etaff 

In  aome  old  BInglish  statutee,  the  servante 
or  officers  ol  the  wardens  of  the  fleet  are 
BO  called,  because  they  attended  the  king's 
courts  with  a  red  staff. 

BATABLE  GROUND.  Land  that  is  in 
contTDvers]',  or  about  the  poBseBsion  of 
which  there  U  a  dispute,  as  the  lands  which 
were  situated  between  England  and  Scot- 
■  land  before  the  union.    Skene  de  Verb.  Sign. 

BATAILLE.  In  old  English  law.  Battel; 
the  trial  b7  combat  or  duellum.  Brltt.  c 
25;  Y.  B.  M.  4  Bdw.  lU.  12. 

BATH,  KNIQHT8  OP  THE.  In  English 
law.  A  military  order  of  knighthood,  in- 
stituted by  Richard  II.  The  order  waa 
newly  regulated  by  notiflcatlons  in  the  Lon- 
don Oasette  of  25th  May,  1847,  and  16th  Au- 
gust, ISGO.    Wharton. 

BATIMENT.  In  French  marine  law.  A 
vessel.    Ord.  Mar.  11t.  1,  tit  14,  art  2. 

BATTEL.    Trial  by  combat. 

It  was  called  also  "wager  ot  battel"  or 
"battaile,"  and  could  be  claimed  In  appeals 
ol  felony.  It  was  of  frequent  uae  In  af- 
fairs of  chivalry  and  honor,  and  in  civil 
cases  upon  certain  Issues.  Co.  LItt  S  294.  It 
was  not  abollahed  in  England  till  the  enact- 
ment of  St  68  Geo.  III.  c.  <6.  See  1  Bam. 
&  Aid.  406;  3  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  339;  4 
Sharswood,'  Bl.  Comm.  347.  See  "Appeal." 
This  mode  of  trial  waa  not  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land. The  emperor  Otho,  A.  D.  9S3.  held  a 
diet  at  Verona,  at  which  several  sovereigns 
and  great  lords  of  Italy, Qermany,andFrance 
were  present.  In  order  to  put  a  atop  to 
the  frequent  perjuries  In  Judicial  trials,  this 
diet  Bubatltuted  In  all  cases,  even  In  those 
which  followed  the  course  of  the  Roman 
law,  proof  by  combat  for  proof  by  oath. 
Henrlon  de  Pansey,  Auth.  Judlc.  Introd.  c. 
3.  And  for  a  detailed  account  of  this  mode 
of  trial,  see  Herbert  Inns  of  Court  119-14B. 

BATTERY.  Any  unlawful  beating,  or 
other  wrongful  physical  violence  or  con- 
straint, Inflicted  on  a  human  being  without 
his  consent  3  Blah.  Crim.  Law.  9  62;  17 
Ala.  540;  9  N.  H.  491.  It  includes  every 
touching  of  another  In  a  rude,  angry,  or 
hostile  manner.  65  Ala.  520;  53  III.  Ill;  67 
Ind.  304. 

BATTURE  (Fr.  shoala,  shallows).  An 
elevation  of  the  bed  ot  a  river  under  the 
surface  of  the  water;  but  It  Is  sometimes 
used  to  signify  the  same  elevation  when  It 
haa  risen  above  the  surface.  6  Mart.  (La.) 
19,  216. 

The  term  "batturea"  Is  applied  principal- 
ly to  certain  portions  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  Misalasippl,  which  are  left  dry  when 
the  water  Is  low,  and  are  covered  again. 
either  In  whole  or  In  part,  by  the  annual 
swells. 

BAWD.  A  procurer:  one  who  procures 
for  other  persons  opportunittea  for  Illicit 
cohabitation.    4  Mo.  216. 


BAWDY  HOUSE.  A  bouse  of  ill  fame, 
kept  for  the  resort  and  unlawful  commerce 
of  lewd  people  of  both  sexes. 

BAY.  An  inclosure,  or  other  contrlTance, 
to  keep  In  the  water  (or  the  supply  ot  a 
mill,  so  that  the  water  may  be  able  to  drive 
the  wheels  of  such  mllL     St  27  Ells.  c.  19. 

BAYLEY.  In  old  English  taw.  Bailiff. 
This  term  is  used  In  the  laws  of  the  colony 
of  New  Plymouth.  Mass.,  A.  D.  1670,  1671. 

BAYOU.  A  stream  which  U  the  ouUet 
of  a  swamp  near  the  sea.  Applied  to  the 
creeks  In  the  lowlands  lying  on  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico. 

BEACONAGE.  Money  paid  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  beacon.  Comyn.  Dig.  'Navi- 
gation" (H). 

BEADLE  (Saxon,  ieodan.  to  bid).  A 
church  servant  chosen  by  the  vestry,  whose 
bualnesa  It  la  to  attend  the  vestry,  to  give 
notice  of  its  meetings,  to  execute  Its  orders, 
to  attend  upon  Inquests,  and  to  aeaiat  the 
constables. 

BEARER,  One  who  bears  or  carries  a 
thing. 

If  a  bill  or  note  be  made  payable  to  bearer. 
It  win  pass  by  delivery  only,  without  In- 
dorsement, and  whoever  fairly  acquires  a 
right  to  It  may  maintain  an  action  against 
the  drawer  or  acceptor. 


BEARING  DATE.  Words  frequently  used 
In  pleading  and  conveyancing  to  introduce 
the  date  which  haa  been  put  upon  an  in- 


When,  In  a  declaration,  the  plalnUff  al- 
leges that  the  defendant  made  his  promis- 
sory note  on  such  a  day,  he  wilt  not  be  con- 
sidered aa  having  alleged  that  It  bore  date 
on  that  day,  so  as  to  cause  a  variance  be- 
tween the  declaration  and  the  note  produced 
bearing  a  difterent  date.  2  Greenl.  E>v.  ! 
160;   2  DowL  &  L.  759. 

BEASTS.  Four-footed  animals.  They  were 
anciently  divided  Into  "beasta  of  the  plow," 
— those  used  in  husbandry;  "beasts  of  tbe 
chase," — the  buch,  doe.  fox,  marten,  and 
roe:  "beasta  ot  the  forest" — the  hart,  bind, 
hare,  boar,  and  wolf:  and  "beasts  of  the 
warren," — the  hare  and  coney.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
39;  Co.  Litt.  233. 

BEASTQATE.  tn  Suffolk,  EAigland,  Im- 
ports land  and  common  tor  one  beast.  2 
Strange,  1084;  Rose.  Real  Actions.  486. 

BEAT.    See  "Assault." 

BEAUPLEADER  (Law  Fr.  fair  pleading). 
A  writ  ol  prohibition  directed  to  the  sheriff 
or  other,  directing  him  not  to  take  a  tine  for 
beaupleader. 

There  was  anciently  a  fine  Imposed  called 
a  "flne  for  beaupleader."  which  Is  explain- 
ed by  Coke  to  have  been  originally  Imposed 


BED  OF  JUSTICE 


tor  bad  pleading.  Coke,  2&  Inat  l^S.  It 
was  set  at  the  will  of  tlie  Judge  of  the  court, 
and  reduced  to  certainty  by  consent,  and 
annually  paid.  Comyn,  Dig.  "Prerogative" 
(DB2).  St.  Marlebrldge  (&2  Hen.  III.)  c.  11, 
«nacts  that  neither  In  the  circuit  of  juBtlcea, 
nor  In  counties,  hundreds,  or  courts  baron, 
any  fines  shall  be  taken  tor  fair  pleading, 
namely,  for  not  pleading  fairly  or  aptly  to 
the  purpose.  Upon  this  statute,  this  writ 
was  ordained,  directed  to  the  sheriff,  bailiff, 
or  him  who  shall  demand  the  fine,  and  It  la 
a  prohibition  or  command  not  to  do  it  New 
NaL  Brev.  596;  Fltzh.  Nat  Brer.  2T0a;  HaU, 
Hist  Com.  Law,  c.  7.  Mr.  Reeve  explains 
It  as  a  fine  paid  for  the  prlTllege  of  a  fair 
hearing.  2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  TO.  .  This 
latter  view  would  perhaps  derive  some  con- 
flrmatlon  from  the  coaaectlon  in  point  Of 
time  of  this  statute  with  Magna  Cltarta,  and 
the  resemblance  which  the  custom  bore  ' 
the  other  customs  against  which  the  clause 
In  the  charter  of  nulli  vendemvs,  etc.,  was 
directed.  See  Comyn,  Dig.  "Prerogative"  (D 
E1,G2);  Cowell;  2  Inst  122, 123;  Crabb.Hlst. 
Eng.  Law,  160. 

BED  OF  JUSTICE  <Fr.)  The  seat  or 
throne  upon  which  the  king  sat  when  per- 
sonally present  In  parliament;  hence  It 
signified  the  parliament  ItselL 

BEDEL.  In  English  law.  A  crier  or 
messenger  of  court;  who,  summons  men  to 
appear  and  answer  therein.  Cowell.  An 
Inferior  officer  In  a  parish  or  liberty.  See 
"Beadle." 

BEDELARY.  The  JurlsdicUon  of  a  bedel, 
as  a  bailiwick  Is  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bailiff. 
Co.  Lltt  234b;   Cowell. 

BEDEREPE.  A  service  which  certtdn  ten- 
ants were  anciently  bound  to  perform,  aa 
to  reap  their  landlord's  com  at  harvest 
Said  by  Whishaw  to  be  still  In  exlsience  in 
some  parts  o(  England.  Blount;  Cowell; 
Whishaw. 

BEQQAR.  One  who  obtains  his  Itvell- 
bood  by  asking  alms.  The  laws  of  several 
of  the  states  punish  begging  as  an  offense. 

Words  of  solicitation  are  not  necessary, 
but  the  solicitation  may  be  by  attitude  or 
gesture.     3  Abb.  N.   C.   (N.  T.)   65. 

BEHAVIOR.  Manner  at  having,  holding, 
or  keeping  one's  self;  carriage  of  one's  self, 
with  respect  to  propriety,  morals,  and  the 
requirements  of  law.  Surety  to  be  of  good 
behavior  Is  a  larger  requirement  than  surety 
to  keep  the  peace.  Daiton,  c.  122;  4  Bums, 
Just.  rioS. 

A  "breach  of  good  behavior,"  tor  which  an 
official  can  be  removed,  is  not  confined  to 
misbehavior  in  office.  S  Mart  (La.;  N.  S.) 
700. 

BEHETRIA  (Arabic,  without  nobility  or 
lordship).  In  Spanish  law.  Lands  situated 
In  districts  and  manors  in  which  the  inhab- 
itants had  the  right  to  select  their  own 
lords. 

Bel^etna»  were  of  two  kinds:     Behetriaa 


de  entre  parientes,  when  the  choice  was  re- 
stricted to  a  relation  of  the  deceased  lord, 
and  behetHat  de  mar  a  mar,  when  the  choice 

as  nn  restricted. 

The  lord,  when  elected,  enjoyed  various 
privileges,  called  yantar.  condueho,  maiiiniego, 
manadga,  inturcion,  etc.  These  contribu- 
tions were  intended  lor  his  maintenance, 
the  construction  of  hie  dwelling,  the  sup- 
port of  his  family  and  his  loUowers,  etc- 
Escrlche,  Die.  Raz.;  Sempere  y  Guarinoa, 
Vincnlos  y  Mayarazgos,  p.  67,  note.  See, 
also,  on  this  subject,  Fuero  Vlejo  de  CastlUa, 
bk.  I,  Ut.  8;  Las  Partidas,  tit.  25,  p.  4;  Kl 
Ordeuam lento  de  Acala  In  different  laws  in 
title  32.  See,  likewise,  book  6.  tit  1,  ot 
the  Novislma  Recopllaclon. 

BEHOFF  (Saion).    Use;  service;  profit; 

advantage.    It  occurs  In  conveyances. 

BELIEF.  Conviction  of  the  mind,  arising 
not  from  actual  perception  or  knowledge, 
but  by  way  of  Inference,  or  from  evidence 
received  or  Information  derived  from  others. 
It  dllfers  from  "Icnowledge"  only  In  degrea. 
i  Gray  (Maaa)  274.  It  Is  said  to  he  a 
stronger  word  than  "Imagination"  (4  Go. 
37),  or  suspicion  (5  Cush.  [Mass.]  374).  but 
has  been  held  to  be  substantially  synony- 
mous with  "supposlUon'"  (102  ni.  277). 

Belief  may  evidently  be  stronger  or  weak- 
er, according  to  the  weight  of  evidence  ad- 
duced In  favor  of  the  proposition  to  which 
belief  is  granted  or  refused,  and  so  "firm 
belief"  In  a  statute  means  more  tban"belief." 
4  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  137;  1  Greenl.  Bv.  %i  7-13. 
See  1  Starkle,  Bv.  41;  2  W.  Bl.  S81;  8  Watts 
(Pa.)  406- 

BELLIGERENT.  Actually  at  war.  Ap- 
plied to  naUons.  Wheat.  Int.  Law,  380  et 
seq.;    1  Kent,  Comm,  89. 

BELLO  PARTA  CEDUNT  REIPUBLI- 
cae.  Things  acquired  in  war  go  to  the  state. 
Cited  2  Russ.  &  M.  56;  1  Kent  Comm.  101; 
6  C.  Rob.  Adm.  IBS,  163;  1  Gall.  (U.  8.)  558- 

BELOW,  Inferior;  preliminary.  The 
court  below  Is  the  court  from  which  a  cause 
has  been  removed.    See  "Ball." 

BENCH.  A  tribunal  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice, 

The  Judges  taken  collectively,  as  distin- 
guished from  counsellors  and  advocates. 
who  are  called  the  "bar." 

The  term,  ladfcating  originally  the  seat 
of  the  Judges,  came  to  denote  the  body  of 
Judges  taken  collectively,  and  also  the  tri- 
bunal Itself.  The  ;us  band,  says  Spelman, 
properly  belongs  to  the  king's  Judges,  who 
administer  Justice  In  the  last  resort  The 
Judges  of  the  Inferior  courts,  as  of  the 
barons,  are  deemed  to  Judge  piano  pede, 
and  are  such  ae  are  called  In  the  civil  law 
!  pedanei  judica.  The  Romans  used  the  words 
I  sellae  and  tribunalia  to  designate  the  seats 
of  their  higher  Judges,  and  aubselUa  to 
designate  those  of  the  lower.  See  Spelman, 
"Bancus;"  1  Reeve.  Hist  Eng.  Law  (4th 
Ed.)  40. 

"The  court  ot  common  pleas  in  England 


BENCH  WARRANT 
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BENEFICIUM.  ETC. 


was  formerly  called  bancus,  the  bench,  as  | 
diatingulGhed  from  bancus  regit,  the  king's  | 
bench.  It  was  also  called  communia  ban-  ' 
cus,  the  common  bench;  and  this  title  Is  still  I 
retained  by  the  reporters  of  the  declsloDS  j 
In  the  court  of  common  pleas.  Mention  is 
made  In  the  Magna  Charta  'de  jusiioiaTiit 
no»lrix  tie  lianro.'  which  all  men  know  to 
be  the  Justices  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
commonly  called  the  common  bench,  or  the 
bench."    Vlner,  Abr.  "CourtB,"  note  2. 

BENCH  WARRANT.  An  order  issued  by 
or  from  a  bench,  for  the  attachment  or  ar- 
rest of  a  person.  It  may  issue  either  in 
case  o(  a  contempt,  or  where  an  indictment 
has  been  found.  It  Is  so  called  because  is- 
sued by  order  of  a  court  or  bench,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  warrant  issued  by  a  mag- 
istrate. 

BENCIHER.  A  senior  In  the  Inns  of 
Court,  intrusted  with  their  government  or 
direction. 

The  benchers  have  the  absolute  and  Irre- 
sponsible power  of  punishing  a  barrister 
guilty  ot  misconduct,  by  either  admonish- 
ing or  rebuking  him,  by  prohibiting  him 
from  dining  In  the  hall,  or  even  by  expelling 
him  from  the  bar,  called  "disbarring."  They 
might  also  refuse  admission  to  a  student, 
or  reject  bis  call  to  the  bar.    Wharton. 

BENE  (Lat.)     In  old  English  law.    Well; 

Eufflciently;  In  due  form;  safely.  Bene  et 
in  pace,  well  and  In  peace.  Magna  Cart. 
Johan.  c.  63.     See  "Biens." 

BENEDICTA  EST  EXPOSITIO  QUANDO 
res  redimitur  a  de«truct)one.  Blessed  Is  the 
exposition  when  the  thing  la  saved  from 
destruction.    4  Coke,  26. 

BENEFICE.  An  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
In  Its  more  extended  sense.  It  Includes  any 
such  preferment;  In  a  more  limited  sense, 
It  applies  to  rectories  and  vicarages  only. 

See  "Beneflcium." 

BENEFICE  DE  DISCUSSION.     BeneHt  of 


BENEFICE  D'INVENTAIRE.  This,  In 
French,  corresponds  to  the  benellcium  in- 
veiitarii  of  Roman  law.  and  substantially 
to  the  English-law  doctrine  that  the  execu- 
tor properly  accounting  la  only  liable  to 
the  extent  of  the  assets  received  by  him. 
Brown. 

BENEFICIAL  ENJOYMENT.  The  enjoy, 
ment  of  an  estate  In  one's  own  right,  and 
for  his  own  benefit,  and  not  as  trustee  for 
another.    3  Hurl.  &  C.  1030. 

BENEFICIAL  INTEREST.  Proflt.  bene- 
fit, or  advantage  resulting  from  a  contract, 
or  the  ownership  of  an  estate,  as  distinct 
from  the  legal  ownership  or  control. 

A  cestui  que  trvgt  has  the  beneBclal  In- 
terest in  a  trust  estate,  while  the  trustee 
has  the  legal  estate.     If  A.  makes  a  con- 


BENEFICIAL  POWER.  "A  power  is 
beneficial  when  no  person  other  than  the 
grantee  has,  by  the  terms  of  its  creation,  any 
interest  In  Its  execution."  Rev.  St  N.  T. 
S  79. 

A  power  Is  beneficial  if,  by  the  terms  ot 
its  creation,  no  Interest  In  Its  execution  is 
given  to  a  person  other  than  the  grantee, 
though  no  sucb  Interest  is  especially  glvea 
to  the  grantee.    73  N.  Y.  234. 

BENEFICIARY.  A  term  suggested  by 
Judge  Story  as  a  substitute  for  cestui  que 
Ini/'t  di.r.j  (1  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  5  321),  and  to 
some  extent  adopted. 

BENEFICIO  PRIMO  (more  fully,  benefl- 
rio  prima  ecclcsiastico  habendo).  A  writ 
directed  from  the  king  to  the  chancellor, 
commanding  him  to  bestow  the  benefice 
which  shall  first  fall  In  the  king's  gift,  above 
or  under  a  certain  value,  upon  a  particular 
and  certain  person.     Reg.  Orlg.  307. 

BENEFICIUM  (Lat.  bciiKficrre).  A  por- 
tion of  land  or  other  immovable  thing 
granted  by  a  lord  to  his  followers  tor  their 
stipend  or  maintenance. 

A  general  term  applied  to  ecclealastlcal 
livings.     4  Bl.  Comm.  107;   Cowell. 

In  the  early  feudal  times,  grants  were 
made  to  continue  only  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  grantor,  which  were  called  niunei-o, 
but  soon  afterwards  these  grants  were 
made  for  life,  and  then  they  assumed  the 
name  of  ftencflcia.  Dalr.  Peud.  Prop.  199. 
Pomponius  Laetus,  aa  cited  by  Hotoman 
(De  Feudls,  c.  2),  says  "that  It  was  an  an- 
dent  custom,  revived  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantlne,  to  give  lands  and  villas  to  those 
generals,  prefects,  and  tribunes  who  had 
grown  old  in  enlarging  the  empire,  to  sup- 
ply their  necessities  as  long  as  they  lived, 
wblcb  they  called  'parochial,' — parishes,  etc. 
But  between  fiefs  or  feuds  ifevda)  and 
parishes  iparochias)  there  was  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  latter  were  given  to  old  men, 
veterans,  etc.,  who,  as  they  deserved  well 
of  the  republic,  were  sustained  the  rest  of 
their  life  {publico  beneHcio)  by  the  public 
benefaction ;  or,  if  any  war  afterwards 
arose,  they  were  called  out  not  so  much  as 
soldiers  as  leaders  (magistri  mHitum). 
Feuds  (fruda).  on  the  other  hand,  were 
usually  given  to  robust  young  men  who 
could  sustain  the  labors  ot  war.  In  later 
times,  the  word  parochia  was  appropriated 
exclusively  to  ecclesiastical  persons,  while 
the  word  beneflcium  (mllitarej  continued  to 
lie   used   in  reference  to  military   fiefs  or 

In  Civil  Law.    Any  favor  or  privilege. 

BENEFICIUM  ABSTINENDI.  In  Roman 
law.  Tbe  power  of  an  heir  to  abstain  from 
accepting  tbe  inheritance.  Sandars,  Just 
Inst.  (5tb  Ed.)  214;  Cum.  Com.  Law,  1S6. 

BENEFICIUM  CEDENDARUM  ACTIO- 
num.    The    privilege    by    which,  a  i  Bjiretr 


BENEFICIUM  CLEEICALE  (' 

could,  before  paying  the  creditor,  compel 
blm  to  make  over  to  him  the  actiona  which 
belonged  to  the  stipulator,  so  as  to  avail 
himself  of  them.  Sandare,  Just.  Inst.  (6th 
Ed.)  332,  351. 


BENEFICIUM   COMPETENTIAE. 

In  Scotch  Law.  The  privilege  ot  re- 
taining a  competence  belonging  to  the  Obli- 
gor In  a  gratuitous  obligation.  Such  a  claim 
constitutes  a  good  defense  In  part  to  an  ac- 
tion on  the  bond.    Paterson,  Comp. 

In   Civil    Law.    The   right  wblcb    an 

insolvent  debtor  had.  among  the  Romans, 
on  making  cession  of  his  property  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors,  to  retain  what  was 
required  for  him  to  live  honestly  according 
to  his  condition.     7  Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  note  258. 

BENEFICIUM  DIVISIONIS.  In  Scotch 
and  civil  law.  A  privilege  whereby  a  co- 
surety may  insist  upon  paying  only  his 
share  ot  the  debt  along  with  the  other  suro- 
Ues.  In  Scotch  law  this  is  lost  If  the  cau- 
tioners (sureties)  bind  themselves  "coa- 
JaDctl;  and  severally."  Brsk.  Inst  lib.  3. 
Ut.  3,  i  63. 

BENEFICIUM  INVENTARM.  Benefit  of 
Inventory   (g,  v.) 

BENEFICIUM  NON  DATUM  NISI  PROP- 
ter  offlcium.  A  remuneration  not  given  nn- 
less  on  account  of  a  duty  performed.  Hob. 
14S. 

BENEFICIUM  ORDINIS.  Id  Scotch  and 
civil  law.  The  privilege  of  the  surety  al- 
lowing him  to  require  that  the  creditor  shall 
take  complete  legal  proceedings  against  the 
debtor  to  exhaust  him  before  he  calls  upon 
tbe  surety.    1  Bell,  Comm.  347. 

BENEFICIUM  8EPARATION1S.  In  the 
cirlt  law.  The  right  to  have  tbe  goods  of 
an  beir  separated  from  those  of  the  testator 
In  favor  of  creditors. 

BENEFIT  OF  CESSION.  In  clvU  law. 
Tbe  release  ot  a  debtor  from  future  Impris- 
onment for  bis  debts,  which  the  law  oper- 
ates In  his  favor  upon  the  surrender  of  his 
property  for  the  boneht  ot  his  creditors. 
Pothler.  Proced.  Civ.  Beme  part.  c.  2,  5  1. 
This  was  something  like  a  discharge  un- 
der the  insolvent  laws,  which  releases  tbe 
person  of  the  debtor,  but  not  the  goods  he 
may  acquire  afterwards.  See  "Bankrupt;" 
"Cesalo  Bonorum;"  "Insolvent." 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY.  In  Bnglish  law. 
An  exemption  of  tbe  punishment  of  death, 
which  the  laws  Impose  od  the  commission 
of  certain  crimes,  on  the  culprit  demanding 
it.  By  modem  statutes,  benefit  of  clergy 
was  rather  a  substitution  of  a  more  mild 
punishment  for  the  punishment  ot  death. 

A  clergyman  was  exempt  from  capital 
punishment  totieg  gvoiieg.  as  often  as,  from 
acquired  habit,  or  otherwise,  be  repeated 
ttie  same  species  of  offense.  Tbe  latty, 
provided   tbey    could    read,   were   exempted 


BENEVOLENCE 

only  for  a  Srst  offense;  tor  a  second,  though 
of  an  entirely  different  nature,  they  were 
hanged.  Among  the  laity,  however,  there 
was  this  distinction;  Peers  and  peeresses 
were  discharged  for  their  first  fault  without 
reading,  or  any  punishment  at  all; 
ers,  it  ot  the  male  sex,  and  readers, 
branded  In  tbe  hand.  Women  < 
had  no  benefit  of  clergy. 

Benefit  of  clergy  was  latterly  granted,  not 
only  to  the  clergy,  as  was  formerly  the  case, 
but  to  all  persons.  The  benefit  of  clergy 
seema  never  to  have  been  extended  to  the 
crime  of  high  treason,  nor  to  have  em- 
braced misdemeanors  Inferior  to  felony. 
See  1  Chit.  Crim.  Law,  667,  668;  4  Bl.  Comm. 
c.  28;  1  BlBh.  Crim,  Law,  §S  622  624.  But 
thla  privilege.  Improperly  given  to  the 
clergy,  because  they  had  more  learning 
than  others,  was  abolished  by  St.  7  Geo. 
IV.  c.   28,  5  6. 

By  the  act  ot  congress  of  April  30,  1790, 
It  Is  provided  (section  30)  that  the  benefit 
of  clergy  shall  not  be  used  or  allowed  upon 
conviction  of  any  crime  for  which,  by  any 
statute  of  the  United  States,  the  punish- 
ment is,  or  shall  be  declared  to  be,  death. 

In  Home  early  state  declalona,  the  right 
was  recognized  In  the  United  States  (1 
Murph.  [N.  C]  147;  i  Strobh.  [S.  C]  372), 
while  In  others  It  Is  held  to  be  obsolete  (1 
Blackf.   [Ind.]   66;   3  Minn.   246). 

BENEFIT  OF  DISCUSSION.  In  civil  law. 
The  right  which  a  surety  has  to  cause  tbe 
property  of  the  principal  debtor  to  be  ap- 
plied In  satisfaction  of  tbe  obligation  In  the 
first  Instance.    Civ.  Code  La.  arts.  3014-3020. 

BENEFIT  OP  DIVISION,  In  civil  law. 
The  right  of  one  of  several  Joint  sureties, 
when  sued  alone,  to  have  the  whole  obliga- 
tion apportioned  amongst  tbe  solvent  sure- 
ties, 80  that  be  need  pay  but  his  Share. 
Civ.  Code  La.  arts.  3014-3020.  See  2  Bonv. 
Inst,  note  1414. 

BENEFIT  OF  INVENTORY.  In  civil 
law.  Tbe  privilege  which  the  heir  obtains 
of  being  liable  for  the  charges  and  debts 
of  tbe  succession,  only  to  the  value  of  the 
effects  of  the  succession,  bv  causing  an  In- 
ventory of  these  effects  within  tbe  time  and 
manner  prescribed  by  law.  Civ.  Code  La. 
art.  1025;  Poth.  des  Success,  c.  3.  S  3a. 
2.  See.  also,  Paterson,  Comp.,  as  to  tbe 
Scotch  law  upon  this  subject. 

BENERTH,  A  feudal  service  rendered  by 
the  tenant  to  his  lord  with  plow  and  cart 
Cowell;  Spelman. 

BENEVOLENCE.  Good  will;  kindnesa; 
humanity.  It  la  a  broader  word  than 
"charity."  19  N.  J.  Bq.  307;  44  C«nn.  60; 
11  Mass.  267. 

In  Old  English  Law,  A  voluntary  gra- 
tuity given  by  the  subjects  to  the  king.  Cow- 
ell. Benevolences  were  first  granted  to  Ed- 
ward IV.;  but  under  subsequent  monarcbs 
tbey  became  anything  but  voluntary  gifta, 
and  In  tbe  Petition  ot  RIghte  (3  Car.  I.)  it  Is 
made  an  article  that  no  benevolence  shall 
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be  extorted  TlUiout  the  coDBeat  ot  parlia- 
ment The  illegal  claim  and  collection  of 
these  benevolences  was  one  of  the  proml- 
neatl;  alleged  causee  ot  the  rebellion  ot 
1640.  1  Bl.  Comm.  140;  4  Bl.  Comm.  436;  I 
Cowell. 

BENEVOLENT.  A  term  of  wider  and 
more  Indefinite  meaning  than  "charitable," 
and  generally  held  too  Indefinite  to  up- 
bold  a  bequest  for  sucb  purposes.  19  N. 
J.  Eq.  307;  5  Beav.  300;  107  U.  S.  1S4. 

BENIGNAE  FACIENDAE  SUNT  INTER- 
pretationea  chartarum,  ut  rea  magis  valeat 
quam  pereat.  CouatnictlonB  of  documents 
are  to  be  made  tavorably,  that  tbe  instru- 
ment may  rather  avail  tban  perieh. 

BENIGNE  FACIENDAE  SUNT  INTER- 
pretationes  chartarum,  ut  res  magls  valeat  j 
quam  pereat,  et  quaelibet  conceaaio  fortia-i 
alme  contra  donatorem  Interpretanda  eat. 
Liberal  Interpretations  are  to  be  made  of 
deeds,  BO  that  more  may  stand  tban  fall,  and 
eveiT  grant  is  to  be  taken  most  strongly 
agalQBt  the  grantor.  4  Mbsb.  134;  1  Sandf. 
Ch.  (N.  y.)  2B8,  268;   compare  275.  277. 

dENIQNE  FACIENDAE  SUNT  INTER- 
pretationes  propter  simpllcltatem  lalcorum, 
ut  res  magis  valeat  quam  pereat;  et  verba 
Intentlone,  n»n  e  contra,  debent  Inservire. 
Constructions  should  be  liberal,  on  account 
of  the  Ignorance  of  the  laity,  or  nonprofes- 
sional persons,  so  that  the  subject-matter 
may  avail  rather  than  perish;  and  words 
must  be  subject  to  tbe  Intention,  not  the  In- 
tention to  tbe  words.  Co.  LitL  36a;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  481,  G''4:  11  Q. 
B.  852,  S56,  868,  870;  4  H.  L.  Cas.  566;  I 
Bulst.  175;   Hob.  304. 

BENIQNIOR  8ENTENTIA,  IN  VERBIS 
generallbua  seu  dublis,  est  preferanda.  Tb* 
more  favorable  construction  ts  to  be  placed 
on  general  or  doubtful  expressions,  i  Coke, 
15;  Dig.  50.  17.  192.  1;  2  Kent,  Comm.  667. 

BENIGNIUS  LEQES  INTERPRETAN- 
dae  aunt  quo  voluntas  earum  conservetur. 
Laws  are  to  be  more  favorably  Interpreted, 
that  their  Intent  may  be  preserved.  EMg. 
1.  3.  16. 

BEQUEATH.  To  give  personal  property 
by  will  to  another.  13  Barb.  (N.  T.)  106. 
The  word  may  be  construed  "devise,"  so 
aa  to  pass  real  estate.  36  Me.  216;  119 
Mass.  525. 

BEQUEST.  A  gift  by  will  o(  personal 
property.  It  Is  synonymous  with  "legacy" 
(g.  V.) 

BERCARIA.  A  sheep  fold;  a  tan  bouse  or 
heath  fiouse,  where  barbs  or  rinds  of  trees 
are  laid  to  tan.    Domesday  Book;  Co.  Lltt. 


BEREWICA,   BEREWICHA,  BEREWICH- 
iia,  berewlta,  or  berwita  (Law  Lat.)     In  old 


English  law.  A  manor,  or  rather  a  part  ot 
a  manor,  separated  from  the  main  bodr;  a 
smaller  manor,  belonging  to  a  larger  ODe 
(man«tium  vUniu  ad  majus  perlinens). 
Spelman. 

A  hamlet,  or  small  village,  appurtenant  to 
some  town  or  manor  (nil/ula,  manerU  vious). 
Spelman;  Blount,  voc.  "Berwica."  A  word 
of  frequent  occurrence  In  Domesday  Book. 
Id.  According  to  Lord  Coke,  it  signifies  a 
tovra.    Co.  Lltt.  116a. 

A  com  farm.    Spelman. 

BERGHMAYSTER  (from  Saxon  berg,  a 
mountain).  An  ofQcer  having  charge  of  & 
mine.  A  balilft  or  chief  officer  among  the 
Eterbyshire  miners,  who.  In  addition  to  hla 
other  duties,  executes  tbe  office  of  coroner 
among  them.    Blount:   Cowell. 

BERGHMOTE,  or  BERQMOTH.  In  old 
English  law.  A  court  for  deciding  contro- 
versies among  the  Derbyshire  minora. 
Blount;  Cowell. 

BERNET.  In  Saxon  law.  Burning;  the 
crime  of  house  burning,  now  called  "arson," 
Cowell;  Blount 


BERRY,  or  BURY  (from  Saxon  beorff,  a 
hill  or  castle).  A  villa  or  seat  ot  hablt&- 
tloH  of  a  nobleman;  a  dwelling  or  mansion 
house;  a  sanctuary. 


BE8  (Lat.;  pi.  betses).  In  tbe  Roman  law. 
A  dlvlslDn  of  the  as,  or  pound,  consisting  of 
eight un«iae,  or  duodecimal  parts,  and  amount- 
ing to  two-thirds  of  the  as.    2  Bl.  Comm.  462, 

Two-thirds  of  an  Inheritance.    lQst.2.14.6. 
Eight   per   cent.    Interest    2    Bl.    Comm. 
ubi  supra. 

BE8AYLE,  BE8AYEL,  BE8AILE,  or  BE- 
saiel  (Law  Fr.)  In  old  English  taw.  A 
great-grandfather.     1  Bl.  Comm.  186. 

A  writ  (taw  Lat  hrev  dt  proavo)  whlcb 
lay  where  a  great-grandfather  died  seised 
of  lands  and  tenements  in  fee  simple,  and 
on  the  day  of  his  death  a  stranger  abated, 
or  entered  and  kept  out  tbe  heir.  Reg. 
Orig.  226;  Fltzh.  Nat  Brev.  221  (D);  3  Bl. 
Comm.  186.  Now  abolished  with  other  real 
actions. 

BEST  EVIDENCE.  Tbe  best  evidence  of 
which  tbe  nature  of  the  case  admits,  not 
tbe  highest  or  strongest  evidence  which  the 
nature  of  the  thing  to  be  proved  admits  of; 
p.  g.,  a  copy  of  a  deed  is  not  the  beat 
evidence;  tbe  deed  Itself  Is  better.  GUb. 
Bv.  15;  SUrkie,  Ev.  437;  2  Campb.  605;  3 
Campb.  236;  1  Bsp.  127;  1  Pet  (D.  S.)  591; 
6  Pet.  (D.  8.)  352;  7  Pet  (D.  S.)  100.  The 
term  Is  confined  to  cases  where  tbe  law  has 
divided  evidence  Into  primary  and  second- 
ary. 33  Mich.  63.  The  rule  requiring  the 
best  evidence  does  not  exclude  a  witness  on 


BESTIALITY 


the  ground  that  another  is  more  credible, 
bnt  merel]'  excludes  audi  evidence  aa  la 
aubstltaUouaiT  in  Its  character,  if  the  orlgl- 
nal  evidence  can  be  hod.    65  Me.  467. 

BESTIALITY.  Carnal  connection  between 
a  human  being  and  a  beast  10  Ind.  356. 
See  "BuggeiT." 

BET.  An  agreement  that  some  valuable 
thing  or  Bom  of  money,  in  contributing 
which  all  the  parties  take  part,  shall  become 
the  property  of  some  one  or  more  of  them 
on  the  happening  of  some  event  which  la 
«t  present  uncerUln.  81  N.  T.  639.  See, 
also,  7  Port.  (Ala.)  46&.  "If  one  of  the 
parties  may  gain,  but  cannot  lose,  and  the 
other  may  lose,  but  cannot  gain,  and  there 
mnst  be  either  a  gsfi 
by  the  other,  according  to  the  happening 
of  the  contingency.  It  Is  as  much  &  bet  or 
vager  as  If  the  parties  had  shared  equally 
the  chancea  of  gala  or  loss."  IE  Orat.  (Va.) 
661. 


BETROTHMENT,  or  BETROTHAL. 

contract  between  a  man  and  a  woman  that 
at  a  future  time  they  will  Intermarry. 

BETTER  EQUITY.  The  right  which.  In 
ft  court  of  equity,  a  second  Incumbrancer 
has  who  has  taken  securities  against  sub- 
eeqaent  dealings  to  his  prejudice,  which  a 
prior  incumbrancer  neglected  to  take,  al- 
though he  had  an  opportunity.  1  Chanc 
Pr«.  470,  note;  4  Rawle  (Pa.)  144.  S 
Bout.  Inst  note  2462. 

BETTERMENTS.  Improvements  made 
to  an  eaUte.  It  slgnlSea  such  Improve- 
ments as  have  been  made  to  the  estate 
which  render  It  better  than  mere  repalra. 
11  Me.  48S;  23  Me.  110;  24  Me.  192;  13  Ohto^ 
308;  10  Terg.  (Tenn.)  477;  13  Vt  633 
Vt  109.  The  term  Is  also  applied  to  denote 
the  additional  value  which  an  estate  ac- 
quires In  consequence  of  some  public  Im- 
provement.  as  laying  out  or  widening  a 
street  etc. 

BEWARED  (Old  English).  Expended. 
Before  the  Britons  and  Saxons  had  intro- 
duced the  general  use  of  money,  they  trad- 
ed chiefly  by  exchange  of  wares.    Wharton. 

BEYOND  SEA.  Out  of  the  kingdom  of 
England;  out  of  the  state;  out  of  the  United 
Stat^.  _       „ 

In   England.     By   St.  3   &   4  Wm.  IV. 

c.  27.  no  Island  under  the  E^ngllsh  dominion, 
and  lying  adjacent  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  "beyond  the  seas." 

In  the  United  States.    It  Is  commonly 

held  to  mean  outside  the  state  In  whose 
statute  It  la  used  (13  N.  H.  86;  1  Har.  &  3. 
tMd]SG3:  26Ga.l82;  8  Blftckf.[Ind.l  51B;  23 
Ala.  486;  14  Pet  [U.  S.l  145);  but  it  has  been 
held  to  mean  outside  the  llmlU  of  the 
United  States  (71  N.  C.  176;  24  HI.  159;  K 
Mo.  433;  9  Serg.  &  R.  tPa.I  291). 

BI-8C0T.    In  old  English  law.    A  line  Im- 


BIAS.  A  particular  Influential  power 
which  sways  the  Judgment;  the  Inclination 

propensity  of  the  mind  towards  a  particu- 
lar object  "Bias  la  not  synonymous  with 
'prejudice.'  A  man  cannot  be  prejudiced 
against  another  without  being  biased,  but 
he  may  be  biased  without  being  prejudiced." 
12  Qa.  444. 

BID. 

(1)  An  otter  to  pay  a  speclfted  price  tor 
an  article  about  to  be  sold  at  auction. 

An  offer  to  do  work  or  tumlah  ma- 
terlais  for  some  public  or  municipal  body 
a  sped  fled  price. 

BIDALE,  or  BIDALL.  An  invitation  of 
friends  to  drink  ale  at  the  house  of  some 
poor  man,  who  thereby  hopes  charitable 
contribution  for  his  relief.  Something  like 
this  seems  to  be  what  we  call  "house-warm- 
ing," when  persona  are  invited  in  this  man- 
ner on  their  first  beginning  housekeeping. 

BIDDER.  One  who  offers  to  purchase  an 
article  offered  for  sate  at  a  public  auction 
(11  111.  264),  or  to  furnish  materials  or  serv- 
ices at  a  price  submitted. 

BIELBRIEF  (Ger.) 

In  European  Maritime  Law.  A  docu- 
ment furnished  by  the  builder  of  a  vessel, 
confaining  a  register  of  her  admeasurement 
particularizing  the  length,  breadth,  and  di- 
mensions of  every  part  of  the  ship.  It 
sometimes  also  contains  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment he'ween  the  parties  for  whose  ac- 
count the  ship  Is  built,  and  the  shipbuilder. 
It  has  been  termed  In  English  the  "grand 
bill  of  sale;"  In  French,  "contrat  de  con- 
siratfion  ou  de  la  vente  il'wt  vaiMean"  and 
corresponds  In  a  great  degree  with  the 
English,  French,  and  American  "register" 
[q.  v.),  being  an  equally  essential  document 
to  the  lawful  ownership  of  vessels.  Jac.  Sea 
Laws,  12,  13,  and  note. 

In  the  Danish  Law.    Used  to  denote 

the  contract  ot  bottomry. 

BIENS  (Pr.  goods).  Property  of  every 
description,  except  estates  of  freehold  and 
inheritance.  Sugd.  Vend.  49B;  Co.  Lltt  118b; 
Dane.  Abr. 

in  French  Law.     This  term  Includes 

all  kinds  of  property,  real  and  personal. 
Bicns  are  divided  Into  Men*  meuDlet,  movable 
property,  and  biens  JmmeuBIe*,  Immovable 
property.  This  distinction  between  mov- 
able and  Immovable  property  is  recognized 
by  them,  and  gives  rise,  in  the  civil  as  well 
as  In  the  common  law,  to  many  Important 
distinctions  as  to  rights  and  remedies. 
Story,  Confl.  Laws,  6  13,  note  1. 

BIQA,  or  BIGATA.  A  cart  or  chariot 
drawn  with  two  horses,  coupled  aide  by 
side:  but  it  la  said  to  be  properly  a  cart 
with  two  wheels,  sometimes  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  in  the  ancient  records  It  iB  used 
for  any  cart,  wain,  or  wagon.    Jacob.         i 


BIQAMUS.  In  civil  law.  One  who  bad 
been  twice  married,  whether  both  wives 
were  alive  at  the  same  time  or  not;  one 
who  had  married  a  widow, 

Bepeclally  ufied  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
as  a  reason  for  denying  benefit  of  the  clergy. 
Termes  de  la  Ley. 

BIGAMY.  I 

At  Common  Law.    The  willfully  con- 1 

tractlng  a  second  marriage  when  the  con- 1 
trading  party  knows  that  the  first  Is  still  I 
subsisting.  I 

The  £(ate  of  a  man  who  has  two  wives,  I 
or  of  a  woman  who  has  two  husbands,  liv- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

w'hen  the  man  has  more  than  two  wives, 
or  the  woman  more  than  two  husbands,  liv- 
ing at  the  same  time,  then  the  party  la  said 
to  have  committed  polygam?:  but  the  name 
of  "bigamy"  is  more  frequently  given  to 
this  offense  In  legal  proceedings.  1  Rubb. 
Crimes.  1S7;  Clark  &  Marshall,  Crimea, 
1103.  "But  as  the  substance  of  the  of- 
fense la  marrying  a  second  time  while  hav- 
ing a  lawful  husband  or  wife  living,  with- 
out regard  lo  the  number  of  marriages 
that  may  have  taken  place,  'bigamy'  seems 
not  an  inappropriate  term.  The  objection 
to  Its  use  urged  by  Blackstone  (i  Bl.  Comm. 
163)  seems  t-o  be  founded  not  so  much  up- 
on considerations  of  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  as  upon  the  propriety  of  distinguish-  i 
log  the  ecclesiastical  offense,  termed  'biga- ' 
my'  in  the  canon  law,  and  defined  below, 
from  tbe  offense  known  as  'bigamy'  in  the 
modern  criminal  law.  The  same  distinc- 
tion Is  carefully  made  by  Lord  Coke.  4 
Inst.  8S.  But  the  ecclesiastical  offense  be- 
ing now  obsolete,  this  reason  ceases  to  have 
weight,"    Abbott, 

In  the  Canon  Law.  According  to  can- 
onists, bigamy  Is  threefold,  viz.,  rera  iit- 
terpretativa,  et  similitudinaria,  real.  Interpre- 
tative, and  similitudlnary.  The  first  consist- 
ed In  marrying  two  wives  Buccesslvely  (vir- 
gins they  may  be),  or  in  once  marrying  a 
widow;  the  second  consisted,  not  In  a  re- 1 
peated  marriage,  but  in  marrying  (e.  g., 
meretricfm  vet  ufl  alio  corruptam)  a  harlot; 
the  third  arose  from  two  marriages,  Indeed, 
but  the  one  metaphorical  or  spiritual,  the 
other  carnal.  This  last  was  confined  to  per- 
sons initiated  in  sacred  orders,  or  under 
the  vow  of  continence.  Deferrlere's  Tract. 
Juris  Canon,  tit.  21.  See,  also,  Bac.  Abr. 
"Marriage." 


BILAN.  A  book  in  which  bankers,  mer- 
chants, and  traders  write  a  statement  of  all 
they  owe  and  all  that  is  due  to  them.  A 
balance  sheet.    3  Mart.  (La.;  N.  S.)  446. 

The  term  Is  used  In  Louisiana,  and  is  de- 
rived from  the  FYench.  E  Mart.  (La,;  N.  S.) 
158. 

BILANCII8  DEFERENDI8.  In  English 
law.  A  writ  addressed  to  a  corporation  for 
the  carrying  of  weights  to  such  a  haven, 
there  to  weigh  the  wool  that  persons,  by 


BILL  FOR  FORECLOSURE 


BILATERAL  CONTRACT.  A  contract  in 
which  both  the  contracting  parties  are 
bound  to  fulfill  obligations  reciprocally  to* 
wards  each  other.  Lee.  Elm.  S  TSl.  See 
"Contract." 

BILINE.    Collateral. 

BILINGUIS.  Using  two  languages.  A 
term  formerly  applied  to  juries  half  of  one 
nation  and  half  of  another.    Plowd.  2. 

BILL  (Lat.  hillii).  A  formal  written  state- 
ment, account,  or  declaration. 
The  principal   legal  signiflcations  of  the 

In  Old  English  Practice.    Tbe  original 

petition  by  which  an  action  In  the  court  of 
king's  bench  was  begun.    3  Bl.  Comm.  43. 

In    Chancery    Practice.     A    complaint 

In  writing,  addressed  to  the  chancellor,  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  parties  to  the  suit, 
both  complainant  and  defendant,  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  on  which  the  complainant 
relies,  and  the  allegations  which  be  makes, 
with  an  averment  that  the  acts  complained 
of  are  contrary  to  equity,  and  a  prayer  for 
relief  and   proper  process, 

In   Leaielation.     A  special  act  passed 

by  the  legislature  in  the  exercise  of  a  guosi 
Judicial  power.  Thus,  bills  of  attainder, 
bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  are  spoken  of. 

The  draft  of  a  law  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  legislative  body  for  Its  adop- 
tion. 26  Pa,  St.  450,  After  a  bill  has  been 
adopted.  It  Is  properly  known  as  an  "act." 

In     Mercantile     Law,    The    creditor's 

written  statement  of  his  claim,  specifying 
the  Items.  It  differs  from  an  account  stated 
in  this,  that  a  bill  Is  the  creditor's  state- 
ment, and  an  account  stated  is  a  statement 
which  has  been  assented  to  by  both  parties. 

The  term  Is  also  sometimes  used  for  "bill 
of  exchange,"  "bill  of  exceptions,"  "bill  of 
costs,"  etc.  (Q.  V.) 

BILL  CHAMBER.  In  Scotch  law.  A  de- 
partment of  the  court  of  session,  In  which 
petitions  for  suspension.  Interdict,  etc.,  are 
entertained.  It  is  equivalent  to  sittings  la 
chambers  In  tbe  English  and  American  prac- 
tice.   Paterson.  Comp. 

BILL  FOR  A  NEW  TRIAL.  In  equity 
practice.  One  filed  in  a  court  of  equity 
praying  for  an  Injunction  after  a  judgment 
at  law  when  there  Is  any  tact  which  renders 
It  against  conscience  to  execute  such  Judg- 
ment, and  of  which  the  injured  party  could 
not  avail  himself  In  a  court  of  law.  or.  if 
he  could,  was  prevented  by  fraud  or  acci- 
dent, unmixed  with  any  fault  or  negligence 
of  himself  or  bis  agents.  Mltf.  Eq.  PL 
(Jeremy  Ed.)  131 ;  2  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  8  887.  Of 
late  years,  bills  of  this  description  are  not 
countenanced.  1  Johns,  Ch.  (N.  T.)  432; 
6  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  T.)  479. 

BILL    FOR     FORECLOSURE.     In    equity 

practice.  One  which  is  filed  by  a  mortgagee 
against  the  mortgagor,  for  the  purpose  of 


BILL  [MPEACHING,  ETC. 


BILL  OF  DEBT 


having  tbe  estate  sold,  thereby  to  obtain  | 
tbe  Bum  mortgaged  on  the  premisee,  witb 
Interest  and  coats.  1  Madd.  Ch.  Pr.  52S. 
Se6  "Foreclosure." 

BILL  IMPEACHINQ  A  DECREE  FOR 
fraud.  In  equity  practice.  This  must  be 
an  original  bill,  which  may  be  filed  without 
leave  of  court.  1  Schoales  &  L.  355;  ,  2 
Schoalee  &  L.  576;  1  Vea.  Jr.  120;  3  Brown, 
74;  1  Turn.  &  R.  178. 

BILL  IN  NATURE  OF  A  BILL  IN  RE- 
vlew.  One  which  ia  brought  by  a  person  not 
bound  by  a  decree,  praying  that  the  Bame 
may  be  examined  and  reversed;  as  where 
a  decree  la  made  against  a  person  who  has 
no  Interest  at  all  in  the  matter  in  dispute, 
or  had  not  an  Interest  sufficient  to  render 
the  decree  against  him  binding  upon  some 
person  claiming  alter  him. 

The  term  Is  used  In  two  senses:  (1)  A 
bill  brought  by  one  not  a  party  to  a  de- 
cree, to  obtain  the  reversal  thereof.  Adam, 
Bq.  419.  (2)  A  bill  to  set  aside  a  decree  on 
the  ground  of  fraud.    48  Mich.  375. 

BILL  IN  NATURE  OF  A  BILL  OF  RE- 
vlvor.  One  which  Is  Sled  when  the  death 
of  a  part]',  whose  interest  is  not  determlaed 
by  hla  death,  la  attended  with  such  a  trans, 
mission  of  his  interest  that  the  title  to  It, 
aa  well  as  the  person  entitled,  may  be  liti- 
gated Id  the  court  of  chancery;  as.  In  the 
case  of  a  devise  of  real  estate,  the  suit  ia 
not  permitted  to  be  continued  by  bill  of 
revivor.  In  such  cases,  an  original  bill, 
upoa  which  the  title  may  be  litigated,  must 
be  filed,  and  this  bill  will  have  so  far  the 
effect  of  a  hill  of  revivor  that.  If  the  title  of 
the  representative  by  the  act  o[  the  de- 
ceased party  ia  establlBhed,  the  same  bene- 
fit may  be  had  of  the  proceedings  upon  the 
former  bill  as  It  the  suit  bad  been  continued 
by  bill  of  revivor.  Story,  Eq.  Pi.  95  378- 
380:  2  Paige  (N.  Y.)  368;  3  Atk.  217. 

BILL  IN  NATURE  OF  A  8UPPLEMENT- 
il  bill.  One  which  Is  filed  when  the  Inter- 
est of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  suing  or 
defending,  wholly  determines,  and  tbe  same 
property  becomes  vested  In  another  person 
not  claiming  under  him.  The  principal  dif- 
ference between  this  and  a  supplemental 
bill  seem  a  to  be  that  a  supplemental  hill 
ia  applicable  to  auch  cases  only  where  the 
eame  parties  or  the  same  interests  remain 
before  the  court;  whereas  an  original  bill 
In  the  nature  of  a  supplemental  bill  Is  prop- 
erly applicable  where  new  parties,  with  new 
interests,  arising  from  events  occurring 
Etnce  the  Institution  of  the  suit,  are  brought 
before  the  court.    Story,  Eq.  PI.  S  345. 

BILL  OBLIGATORY.  A  bond  abaotute 
for  the  payment  of  money.  It  is  called,  also, 
s  single  bill,  and  differs  from  a  promissory 
note  only  In  having  a  seal.  2  Serg.  &  R. 
(Pa.)  115.    See  Read,  PI,  236;  West,  Symb. 

BILL  OF  ADVENTURE.  A  writing  sign- 
ed by  a  merchant,  ship  owner,  or  master  to 
testify  that  goods  shipped  on  board  a  cer- 


tain vessel  are  at  the  venture  of  another 
person,  he  himself  being  answerable  only 
for  the  produce. 

BILL  OF  ADVOCATION.  In  Scotch  law. 
A  petition  in  writing,  by  which  a  party  to  a 
cause  applies  to  the  supreme  court  to  call 
the  action  out  of  the  inferior  court  to  itself. 


BILL  OF  ATTAINDER.     A  special  act  of 

the  legislature  pronouncing  judgment  of 
treaaon  or  felony  on  one  who  has  not  been 
tried  in  tbe  courts,  and  passing  sentence  of 
death  and  attainder  upon  him.  If  the  act 
inflicts  a  less  punishment  than  death.  It  is 
called  a  "bill  of  pains  and  penalties." 


BILL  OF  CONFORMITY.  In  equity  prac- 
tice. One  filed  by  an  executor  or  adminis- 
trator, who  flnda  the  affairs  of  the  deceased 
so  much  involved  that  be  cannot  safely 
administer  tbe  estate  except  under  tbe  di- 
rection of  a  court  of  chancery.  This  bill  Is 
filed  agalnat  the  creditors  generally,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  all  their  claims  adjusted, 
and  procuring  a  final  decree  settling  the  or- 
der of  payment  of  the  assets.  1  Story,  Eq. 
Jur.  440. 

BILL  OF  COSTS.  A  statement  of  the 
items  which  form  the  total  amount  of  the 
costs  of  a  suit  or  action.    See  "Costs." 

BILL  OF  CREDIT. 

in  Conatltutionai  Law.     Paper  isaued 

by  the  authority  of  a  state  on  the  faith  of 
the  state,  and  designed  to  circulate  as 
money.    11  Pet.  (U.  S.)  257, 

Promissory  notes  or  bills  Issued  by  a 
state  government,  exclusively,  on  the  credit 
of  the  state,  and  Intended  to  circulate 
through  the  community  for  Its  ordinary  pur- 
poses aa  money,  redeemable  at  a  future 
day,  and  for  the  payment  of  which  the  faith 
of  the  state  Is  pledged.     4  Kent.  Comm.  403. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  no  state  shall  emit  bills  of 
credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin  a  tender  In  payment  of  debts.  Arti- 
cle 1,  i  10.  This  prohibition,  It  seems,  does 
not  apply  to  bills  issued  by  a  bank  owned  by 
the  state,  but  having  a  specific  capital  set 
apart  (11  Pet.  [U.  8.!  2B7;  13  How.  [U.  S.l 
12;  hut  see  4  Pet  [U.  S.]  410),  nor  does  it 
apply  to  notes  Issued  by  corporations  or  in- 
dividuals which  are  not  made  legal  tender 
(4  Kent,  Comm.  408,  and  note). 

in  Mercantile  Law.     A  letter  desiring 

the  addressee  to  give  credit  to  tbe  bearer 
for  goods  or  money.  More  commonly  called 
"letter  of  credit."  Comyn,  Dig.  "Merchant" 
(F3);  3  Burrows.  1667;  13  Mlsa.491;  4  Ark. 
44:  R.  M.  Chaxlt.  (Oa.)  151. 

BILL  OF  DEBT,  An  ancient  term,  in- 
cluding promissory  notes  and  bonds  for  the 
payment  of  money.  Comyn,  Dig.  "Merchant" 
(F2). 


J,ooglc 


BILL  OF  DISCOVERY 


BILL  OP  INTERPLEADER 


BILL  OF  DISCOVERY.  In  equity  prac- 
tice. One  wblch  prays  for  the  discovery 
ot  facts  resting  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  person  against  whom  tbe  bill  Is  ezblb- 
ited,  or  of  deeda,  writings,  or  other  things 
In  bis  custody  or  power.  It  does  not  seek 
tor  relief  In  consequence  of  the  discovery 
(and  this  constitutee  Us  characteristic  fea- 
ture), though  It  may  ask  for  a  stay  of  pro- 
ceedings tin  discovery  Is  made  (2  Story, 
Bq.  Jur.  I  1483),  and  such  relist  as  does  not 
require  a  hearing  before  the  court,  It  Is  said, 
may  be  part  of  the  prayer  (2  Danlell,  Ch. 
Pr.  1567;  1  Pom.  Eq.  Jur.  i  191).  See  "Dis- 
covery." 

BiLL  OF  ENTRY.  A  sutement  required 
by  the  revenue  laws  of  the  consignor,  con- 
signee, origin,  destination,  and  character  of 
goods  entered  at  the  custom  house  for  ex- 
port or  import. 

BILL  OP  EXCEPTIONS.  A  written 
statement  of  objections  to  the  decision  of 
the  court  upon  a  point  of  law,  made  by  a 
party  to  the  cause,  and  properly  certlfled 
by  the  Judge  or  court  who  made  the  deci- 
sion. Powell.App.  Proc.  211,  It  contains  only 
the  facts  on  which  the  adjudication  com- 
plained of  iB  founded.  10  Mo.  S60.  But 
where  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  is 
questioned,  all  the  evidence  must  be  set 
out.    13  Ind.  412. 

BiLL  OF  EXCHANGE.  A  written  order 
from  one  person  to  another,  directing  the 
person  to  whom  It  te  addressed  to  pay  to  a 
third  person  a  certain  sum  of  money  there- 
in named.    Byles,  Bills,  1. 

An  unconditional  order  In  writing  address- 
ed by  one  person  to  another,  signed  by  the 
person  giving  It.  and  requiring  the  person 
to  whom  It  is  addressed  to  pay  on  demand, 
or  at  a  fixed  or  determinable  future  time,  a 
sum  certain  in  money  to  order  or  to  bearer. 
N.  Y.  Neg.  Inst.  Law.  3  210. 

A  bill  of  exchange  may  be  negotiable  or 
nonnegotiable.  It  '  negotiable,  it  may  be 
transferred  either  before  or  after  accept- 
ance. 

Tbe  person  making  the  bill,  called  the 
drawer,  is  said  to  draw  upon  the  person  to 
whom  It  Is  directed,  and  undertakes  implied- 
ly to  pay  the  amount  with  certain  costs  If 
he  refuse  to  comply  with  the  command. 
Tbe  drawee  Is  not  liable  on  the  bill  till  after 
acceptance,  and  then  becomes  liable  as 
principal  to  the  extent  of  tbe  terms  ot  the 
acceptance;  while  the  drawer  becomes  liable 
to  the  payee  and  Indorsees  conditionally 
upon  the  failure  of  the  acceptor  to  pay. 
Tbe  liabilities  between  Indorsers  and  In- 
dorsees are  subject  to  tbe  same  rules  as 
those  of  indorsers  and  indorsees  on  promis- 
sory notes.  Regularly,  the  drawee  Is  tbe 
person  to  become  acceptor;  but  other  par- 
ties   may    accept,    under    special    clrcum- 


81 LL  OF  QROSS  ADVENTURE.  In 
French  maritime  law.  Any  written  instru- 
ment which  contains  a  contract  ot  bottomry, 
respondentia,  or  any  other  kind  of  marl- 
time  loan.    There  Is  no  corresponding  Eng- 


lish term.  Halt.  Mar.  Loans,  182,  note. 
See  "Bottomry;"  "Gross  Adventure;"  "Re- 
spondentia." 

BiLL  OF  HEALTH. 

In     Commercial    Law,      A   certificate, 

properly  authenticated,  that  a  certain  ship 
or  vessel  therein  named  comes  from  a  place 
where  no  contagious  distempers  prevail,  and 
that  none  of  the  crew  at  the  time  of  her  de- 
parture were  Infected  with  any  such  dis- 
temper. It  la  generally  found  on  board  ships 
coming  from  the  Levant,  or  from  the  coasts 
ot  Barbary,  where  the  plague  prevails  (1 
Marsh.  Ins.  408),  and  is  necessary  when- 
ever a  ship  sails  from  a  suspected  port,  or 
where  It  Is  required  at  the  port  ot  desti- 
nation (Holt,  167;  1  Bell.  Comm.  [5tb  Ed.] 
553). 

In  Scotch  Law,    An  application  ot  a 

person  in  custody  to  be  discharged  on  ac- 
count ot  ill  health.  Where  tbe  health  ot  a 
prisoner  requires  It,  he  may  be  Indulged, 
under  proper  regulations,  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  liberty  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
store him.  2  Bell,  Comm.  (Gth  Bd.)  549; 
Paterson,  Comp.  I  1129. 

BiLL  OF  INDEMNITY.  An  act  of  parlia- 
ment frequently  passed  In  England  for  the 
relief  ot  officers  who  have  not  properly 
qualified,  as  by  failure  to  take  the  oatb  of 
office,  etc.    Abbott;  Wharton. 

BILL  OF  INDICTMENT.  In  pracUce.  A 
written  accusation  of  one  or  more  persons 
ot  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  lawfully  pre- 
sented to  a  grand  jury.    See  "Indictment." 

BILL  OF  INPORMATtON.  In  equity  prac- 
tice. One  which  Is  Instituted  by  tbe  at- 
torney general  or  other  proper  officer  In  be- 
half of  the  state,  or  of  those  whose  rights 
are  the  objects  of  its  care  and  protection. 
It  tbe  suit  Immediately  concerns  the  right 
of  the  state,  the  Information  is  generally 
exhibited  without  a  relator.  If  it  does  not 
Immediately  concern  those  rights.  It  Is  con- 
ducted at  tbe  Instance  and  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  some  person  whose 
name  Is  inserted  In  tbe  Information,  and  is 
termed  the  "relator."  In  case  a  relator  Is 
concerned,  the  officers  ot  the  State  are  not 
further  concerned  than  as  they  are  Instruct- 
ed and  advised  by  tbose  whose  rights  the 
state  is  called  upon  to  protect  and  estab- 
lish.   3  Bl.  Comm.  261;  Story.  Eq.  Pt.  5. 

BiLL  OF  INTERPLEADER.  One  in  which 
the  person  exhibiting  It  claims  no  right  tn 
opposition  to  the  rights  claimed  by  the  per- 
son against  whom  the  bill  Is  exhibited,  but 
prays  the  decree  of  tbe  court  touching  the 
rights  of  those  persons,  for  the  safety  of 
the  person  exhibiting  the  bill.  24  Barb.  (N. 
Y.)   154;  19  Ga.  513. 

A  bill  exhibited  by  one  who.  not  know- 
ing to  whom  he  ought  of  right  to  render 
a  debt  or  duty,  fears  he  may  be  hurt  by 
some  ot  the  claimants,  and  therefore  prays 
he  may  Interplead,  so  that  the  court  may 
Judge  to  whom  the  thing  belongs,  and  he 
be  thereby  safe  on  the  payment     2  Paige, 


BILL  OF  LADING 


BILL  OF  LADING.  The  written  evidence 
of  a  contract  (or  the  carriage  and  delivery 
ot  goods  sent  by  sea  for  a  certain  freight. 
Longliborougli,  J.,  1  H.  Bl.  359. 

"A  [ormal  acknowledgment  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  goods,  and  an  engagement  to  de- 
liver ttaetn  to  the  consignee."  1  Rawle  (Pa.) 
203. 

"A  written  acknowledgment,  eigned  by 
tlie  master,  tbat  be  has  received  the  goods 
tliereln  described  from  tbe  shipper,  to  be 
transported  on  tbe  terms  therein  expressed 
to  tbe  prescribed  destination,  and  there  to 
be  delivered  to  tbe  consignee  or  parties 
therein  designated."    14  Wall.  (TJ.  S.)  579. 

The  term  is  commonly  applied,  as  well, 
to  similar  acknowledgments  by  carriers  by 
land. 

A  bill  of  lading  partakes  of  the  nature  ot 
both  a  receipt  and  a  contract  30  Ala.  608; 
13  Ind.  519.  So  much  ot  It  as  Is  a  mere 
receipt  tor  goods  may  be  contradicted  or 
varied  by  parol  (34  Me.  554;  74  Mass.  2S1), 
but  so  much  of  It  as  is  a  contract  is  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  applying  to  other  con- 
tracts In  writing  (26  Ala.  4E7;  4  Ohio.  334: 
61  Mo.  App.  204). 

BILL  OF  MIDDLESEX.  An  old  form  of 
process  similar  to  a  capias.  Issued  out  ot 
tbe  court  o(  kings  bench  In  personal  ac- 
tions, directed  to  tbe  sheriff  ot  the  county 
of  Middlesex  (hence  the  name),  and  com- 
manding him  to  take  the  defendant  and 
have  bim  before  the  king  at  Westminster 
on  a  day  named,  to  answer  the  plaintiff's 
complaint. 

Once,  when  the  court  sat  at  Oxford.  It 
was  termed  a  "Bill  ot  Oifordsblre."  3 
Stepb.  Comm.  404.  note  (I).  It  was  abol- 
ished by  St.  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  39. 

BILL  OF  MORTALITY.  A  written  State- 
ment or  account  ot  tbe  number  of  deatbs 
which  have  occurred  In  a  certain  district 
during  a  given  time,  usually  spoken  of  In 
the  plural,  in  some  places,  as  in  London, 
births,  as  well  as  deaths,  are  Included. 


BILL  OF  PAINS  AND  PENALTIES.  A 
special  act  of  tbe  legislature  which  Inflicts 
a  punishment  less  tban  death  upon  persons 
supposed  to  be  guilty  ot  high  offenses,  such 
as  treason  and  felony,  without  any  con- 
viction In  the  ordinary  course  of  Judicial 
proceedings.  2  Wooddeaon,  Lect.  625.  It 
differs  from  a  bill  of  attainder  in  this,  that 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  latter  Is 
death.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
the  clause  la  the  constitution  prohibiting 
hills  ot  attainder  Includes  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties.  6  Cranch  (U.  S.)  138;  Story, 
Const.  §  133S. 

BILL  OF  PARCELS.  An  account  contain- 
ing in  detail  the  names  of  the  Items  which 
compose  a  parcel  or  package  ot  goods.  It 
Is  usually  transmitted  with  the  goods  to  tbe 


BILL  OF  SALE 


BILL  OF  PARTICULARS.  In  practice.  A 
detailed  Informal  statement  ot  a  plaintiff's 
cause  ot  action,  or  ot  the  defendant's  set- 
off, furnished  by  one  party  to  the  other  in 
compliance  with  a  statute,  rule  or  special 
order  ot  court.  It  may  be  required  In  ac- 
tions of  tort,  as  well  as  on  contract, 

BILL  OF  PEACE.  One  brought  to  re- 
strain repeated  attempts  to  litigate  the 
same  right  Biepham,  Eq.  |  41S;  Danlell. 
Ch.  Pr.  1532. 

BILL  OF  PRIVILEGE.  In  Bngliab  law. 
The  form  ot  proceeding  against  an  attorney 
ot  tbe  court  who  Is  not  liable  to  arrest. 
Brooke,  Abr.  "Bille;"  12  Mod.  163;  3  Bl. 
Comm.  289. 

BILL  OF  PROOF.  In  English  pracUce. 
The  claim  made  by  a  third  person  to  the 
subject-matter  In  dispute  between  the  par- 
ties to  a  suit  in  the  court  ot  the  mayor  of 
London.    2  Chit  Prac.  492;  1  Marsh.  233. 

BILL  OF  REVIEW.  One  which  Is  brought 
to  have  a  decree  In  equity  ot  the  court  re- 
viewed, altered,  or  reversed.  The  object  of 
tbe  bill  is  to  reverse  the  decree  as  far  as 
it  Is  erroneous,  and  to  retry  the  cause.  69 
Ala.  66. 

BILL  OF  REVIVOR.  A  bill  In  equity 
brought  to  continue  a  suit  which  has  abated 
before  its  final  consummation,  aa.  for  ex- 
ample, by  death,  or  marriage  of  a  female 
plaintiff.    Story,  Bq.  PI.  §  20. 

BILL  OF  REVIVOR  AND  SUPPLEMENT, 
in  equity  practice.  One  which  Is  a  com- 
pound ot  a  supplemental  bill  and  bill  of  re- 
vivor, and  not  only  continues  tbe  suit, 
which  has  abated  by  the  death  of  tbe  plain- 
tiff, or  the  like,  but  supplies  any  defects  in 
tbe  original  bill  arising  from  subsequent 
events,  so  as  to  entitle  the  party  to  relief 
on  tbe  whole  merits  of  his  case.  5  Johns. 
Ch.  {N.  T.)  334;   Mltf.  Eq.  PI.  32,  74. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS.  In  constitutional  law. 
A  formal, and  public  declaration  or  asser- 
tion. In  writing,  of  popular  rights  and  liber- 
ties, usually  expressed  in  the  form  ot  a  stat- 
ute, or  promulgated  on  occasions  ot  revolu- 
tion, or  the  establishment  of  new  forms  of 
government,  or  new  constitutions.  The  Eng- 
lish statute  of  ]  Wm.  &  Mary.  st.  2,c.3,ls  de- 
nominated the  "BUT  of  Rights."  1  Bl,  Comm. 
128.  Several  of  the  United  States  have  In- 
corporated formal  bills  of  rights  Into  their 
constitutions.     See  2  Kent,  Comm.  1-11. 

BILL  OF  SALE.  A  written  agreement, 
often  under  seal,  by  which  one  person  trans- 
fers his  right  to  or  Interest  in  goods  and 
personal  chattels  to  another,  but  a  seal  Is 
not  essential,  14  Wall.  (U.  S.)  244.  It  is  In 
frequent  use  In  the  transfer  of  personal 
property,  especially  that  of  which  imme- 
diate possession  is  not  or  cannot  be  given. 

In  England,  a  bill  of  sale  ot  a  ship  at 
sea  or  out  of  tbe  country  Is  called  a  "grand 


BILL  OF  SIGHT 


(100) 


BILL  TO  TAKE.  ETC. 


bill  or  sale,"  but  no  distinction  is  recog-  may  lead  to  It.  1  Madd.  Ch.  Pr.  21S;  Blake, 
nlied  in  tbis  country  between  grand  and  or- 1  Ch.  Pr.  37,  47;  2  Story,  Bq.  Jur.  H  825,  861. 
diuary  bills  o(  sale,  i  Mass.  661.  The  et- i  See  9  Grat.  (Va.)  398;  11  Ga.  570;  S  Tex. 
fed  of  a  bill  of  sale  1b  to  transrer  the  prop- 1  337;  2  Md.  Cb.  Dec,  157,  442;  4  Edw.  Ch. 
erty  In  tbe  thing  sold.  l  (N.  Y.)  228;   Bout.  Inst. 


BILL  OF  SIGHT.  A  written  description 
of  goods,  supposed  to  be  inaccurate,  but 
made  as  nearly  exa<;'t  as  possible,  furnialied 
by  an  importer  or  his  agent  to  the  proper 
Officer  of  the  customs,  to  procure  a  landing 
and  inspection  ol  the  goods.  It  1b  allowed 
by  an  Englleh  statute  where  the  merchant 
Is  Ignorant  of  the  real  quantity  and  quality 
of  goods  consigned  to  him,  so  as  to  be  un- 
able to  make  a  proper  entry  of  them.  The 
entry  must  be  perfected  within  three  days 
after  landing  the  goods.  St  3  &  4  Wm.  IV. 
c.  52.  i  24. 

BILL  OF  STORE.  In  English  law.  A 
kind  of  license  granted  at  the  custom  bouse 
to  merchants  to  carry  such  stores  and  pro- , 
visions  as  are  necessary  tor  their  voyage,  | 
cuBtom  free.    Jacob. 

BILL  OF  SUFFERANCE.  In  Bngllsh  law. 
A  license  granted  to  a  merchant,  permit- 
ting him  to  trade  from  one  English  port  to 
another  without  paying 


BILL  PAYABLE.  In  mercantile  law.  A 
bill  of  exchange  accepted,  or  a  promissory 
note  made,  by  a  merchant,  whereby  he  has 
engaged  to  pay  money.  It  la  so  called  as 
being  payable  by  him.  An  account  la  usu- 
ally kept  of  such  bills  In  a  book  with  that 
title,  and  also  in  the  ledger.  See  Pars. 
Notes  &  Bills. 


BILL  PENAL.  In  contracts.  A  written 
obligation,  by  which  a  debtor  acknowledges 
himself  Indebted  In  a  certain  sum,  and 
binds  himself  for  the  payment  thereof  in  a 

Bonds  with  conditions  have  superseded 
such  bills  in  modern  practice.  Steph.  PI. 
265,  note.  They  are  sometimes  called  "blllB 
obligatory,"  and  are  properly  so  called,  but 
every  bill  obligatory  Is  not  a  bill  penal. 
Comyn,  Dig.  "Obiigatlons"  (D) ;  Cro.  Car. 
515.    See  2  Vent.  106,  198. 

BILL  OUIA  TIMET.  In  equity' practice. 
A  remedy  by  bill  In  equity  to  protect  rights 
against  possible  future  Injuries  or  Impair- 
ment. Onewhlch  1b  filed  when  a  person  Is  en- 
titled to  property  of  a  personal  nature  after 
another's  death,  and  has  reason  to  appre- 
hend it  may  be  destroyed  by  the  present 
pOHsesBor;  or  when  be  is  apprehensive  of 
being  subjected  to  a  future  Inconvenience, 
probable  or  even  possible,  to  happen  or  be 
occasioned  by  the  neglect.  Inadvertence,  or 
culpability  of  another. 

Upon  a  proper  case  being  made  out.  the 
court  will.  In  one  case,  secure  the  property 
for  the  use  of  the  party  (which  is  the  object 
of  the  bill),  by  compelling  the  person  In  pos- 
session of  It  to  give  a  proper  security 
against  any  subsequent  disposition  or  will- 
ful destruction,  and.  In  the  other  case,  they 
will  quiet  the  party's  apprehension  of  future 
inconvenience  by  removing  the  causes  which 


BILL  RECEIVABLE.  In  mercantile  law. 
A  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange,  or  oth- 
er written  security  for  money  payable  at 
a  future  day,  which  a  merchant  holds.  So 
called  because  the  amounts  for  which  they 
are  given  are  receivable  by  the  merchant. 
They  are  entered  in  a  book  so  called,  and 
are  charged  to  an  account  In  the  ledger  un- 
der the  same   title,   to  which  account  the 

1  cash,  when  received.  Is  credited.     See  Pars. 

I  Notes  &  Bills. 

BILL   RENDERED.     See  "Account." 

BILL,  SINGLE.    In  contracts.    A  written 

j  unconditional  promise  by  one  or  more  per- 
sons to  pay  to  another  person  or  other  per- 
sons, therein  named,  a  sum  of  money  at  a 

I  time  therein  specified.  It  la  usually  under 
seal,  and  may  then  be  called  a  "bill  obllga- 

'■  lory."  2  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  115.  It  has  no 
condition  attached,  and  is  not  given  in  a 
penal  sum.    Comyn.  Dig.  "Obligation"  (C). 

BILL  TO  CARRY  A  DECREE  INTO  Ex- 
ecution. In  equity  practice.  One  which  la 
filed  when,  from  the  neglect  of  parties,  or 
some  other  cause.  It  may  become  Impossible 
to  carry  a  decree  Into  execution  without 
the  further  decree  of  the  court.  Hlnde,  Ch. 
Pr.  68. 


BILL  TO  PERPETUATE  TESTIMONY. 
In  equity  practice.  One  which  is  brought 
to  secure  the  testimony  of  witnesses  with 
reference  to  some  matter  which  Is  not  in 
litigation,  but  is  liable  to  become  so.  It  dif- 
fers from  a  bill  to  take  testimony  <le  bene 
cise,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  sustainable 
only  when  there  Is  a  suit  already  depend- 
ing. It  is  demurrable  if  It  contain  a  prayer 
for  relief.  1  Dickens,  98;  3  P.  Wms.  162;  3 
Ves.  Jr.  497;  2  Madd.  Ch.  37.  And  see  1 
Sehoalea  &  L,  316, 

BILL  TO  SUSPEND  A  DECREE.  Inequi- 
ty practice.  One  brought  to  avoid  or  sus- 
pend a  decree  under  special  circumstances. 
See  1  Ch.  C&s.  3,  61;  2  Cb.  Cas.  8;  MItf.  Eq. 
PI.  85,  86. 

BILL  TO  TAKE  TESTIMONY  DE  BENE 
esse.  In  equity  practice.  One  which  is 
brought  to  take  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
to  a  tact  material  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
suit  at  law  which  Is  actually  commenced, 
where  there  is  good  cause  to  fear  that  the 
testimony  may  otherwise  be  lost  before  the 
time  of  trial.  See  1  Sim.  &  S.  S3;  2  Story, 
Eq.  Jur.  S  1S13,  note. 

It  lies,  in  general,  where  witnesses  are 
aged  or  tnflrm  (Coop,  Bq.  PI.  57;  Ambl.  85; 


BILLA  CASSETUR 

13  Vea.  56,  261),  propose  to  leare  the  c 
try  (2  Dickens,  454;   Story.  Eq.  PI.  a  E 
or  tbere  is  but  a  single  witness  to  a.  fact 
(1  P.  Wms.  97;  2  Dlckena,  648). 

BILLA  CASSETUR  (Lat.  that  the  bill 
be  quashed  or  made  void).  A  plea  In  abate- 
ment concluded,  when  the  pleadings  were 
In  Latin,  quod  WHo  easaetur,  that  the  bill  be 
quashed.  3  Bl.  Comm.  303;  Qrahsm,  Prac. 
611. 


BILLA  EXONERATIONIS.  A  bUI  of  lad- 
ing. 

BILLA  VERA  (Lat.  a  true  bill).  The 
form  of  words  Indorsed  on  a  bill  of  Indict- 
ment, when  proceedings  were  conducted  In 
Latin,  to  indicate  the  opinion  of  the  grand 
Jury  that  tbe  person  therein  accused  ought 
to  be  tried. 

BILLET  DE  CHANGE.  In  French  law.  A 
contract  to  furnish  a  bill  of  exchange;  a 
contract  to  pay  the  value  of  a  hill  of  ex- 
change already  [uralahed,    Guyot,  Rep.Unlv. 

Where  a  peraoa  Intends  to  tumlsh  a  bill 
of  exchange  (lettre  de  ehanee),  and  Is  not 
quite  prepared  to  do  so,  he  gives  a  billet  de 
change,  which  Is  a  contract  to  furnish  a 
lettre  de  change  at  a  future  time.  Giurot,  Rep. 
Unlv,;    Story,   Bills.   5   2. 

BILLETA  (Law  Lat)  In  old  English  law. 
A  bill  or  petition  exhibited  in  parliament. 
Cowell. 


BIND  OUT.    To  engage  as  oo  apprentice. 

BIND  OVER.  Tbe  order  of  a  magistrate 
In  requiring  one  to  give  ball  to  appear  (or 
hearing  In  a  higher  court,  or  to  keep  the 
peace. 


BINDING  OVER.  The  act  by  which  a 
magistrate  or  court  bold  to  ball  a  party  ac- 
cused of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor.  The 
binding  over  may  be  to  appear  at  a  court 
having  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  offense  charged, 
to  answer,  or  to  be  of  good  behavior,  or  to 
keep  the  peace. 

BIPARTITE.  Of  two  parts.  This  term  Is 
used  la  conveyancing;  as.  this  Indenture  bi- 
partite, between  A,  of  the  one  part,  and  B., 
of  the  other  part. 

Bl  RRETU  M,  or  8IRRETUS.  A  cap  or  coU 
used  formerly  In  England  by  judges  and 
sergeants  at  law.    Spelman;  Cunningham. 

BIRTH.  Tbe  act  of  being  wholly  brought 
Into  the  world. 

Tbe  conditions  of  live  birth  are  not  sat- 
isfied when  a  part  only  of  the  body  Is  horn. 
The  whole  body  must  be  brought  Into  the 
world,  and  detached  from  that  of  the  moth- 
er, and  after  this  event  the  child  must  he 


II)  BLACK  ACT 

alive.  E  Car.  ft  p.  329;  7  Car.  ft  P.  814. 
The  circulating  system  must  also  be  changed, 
and  the  child  must  have  an  Independent  cir- 
culation. 5  Car.  &  P.  539;  9  Car.  ft  P.  164. 
But  it  Is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
have  been  a  separation  of  the  umbilical 
cord.  That  may  still  connect  the  child  with 
Its  mother,  and  yet  the  killing  of  It  will 
constitute  murder,  7  Car.  ft  P.  814;  9  Car. 
ft  P.  25.  See  1  Beck.  Med.  Jur.  478;  1  Chit. 
Med.  Jur.  438. 
BIS.    <Lat.)    Twice. 


BIS  IDEM  EXIGI  BONA  FIDES  NON  PA- 
tltur,  et  in  ■atiafactionlbus,  non  permlttitur 
ampllua  fieri  quam  ■emel  factum  est.  Good 
faith  does  not  euSer  the  same  thing  to  be 
exacted  twice,  and.  In  making  aatlstactlon, 
it  Is  Dot  permitted  that  more  should  be  done 
after  satisfaction  la  once  made.  9  Coke,  S3; 
Mg.  60.  17.  67. 

BISANTIUM,  BESANTINE,  or  BEZANT. 
An  ancient  coin,  first  issued  at  Constanti- 
nople. It  was  of  two  sorts, — gold,  equiva- 
lent to  a  ducat,  valued  at  Ss.  6d.,  and  sliver, 
computed  at  2s.  They  were  both  current  in 
England.    Wharton. 

BISHOP.  An  ecclesiastical  officer,  who  la 
tbe  chief  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and 
la  the  archbishop's  assistant.  No  such  offi- 
cer Is  recognized  by  law  in  the  United 
States. 

BISHOPRIC.  In  ecclealaetlcal  taw.  The 
extent  of  country  over  which  a  bishop  has 
Jurisdiction;  a  see;  a  diocese. 

BISHOP'S  COURT.  In  English  law.  An 
ecclesiastical  court  held  In  the  cathedral  of 
each  diocese,  the  judge  of  which  Is  the  bish- 
op's chancellor. 

BISSEXTILE.  The  day  which  Is  added 
every  fourth  year  to  the  month  of  February, 
in  order  to  make  the  year  agree  with  the 
course  of  tbe  sun. 

It  was  called  "bissextile"  because  in  the 
Roman  calendar  It  was  fixed  on  the  sixth 
day  before  the  calends  of  March  (which 
answers  to  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary), and  this  day  was  counted  twice. 
The  first  was  called  bitsextus  prior,  and  the 
other  binnertut  po»terior.  but  the  latter  was 
properly  called  "blBseitUe"  or  "Intercalary" 

BLACK  ACRE  and  WHITE  ACRE.  Terms 
used  by  the  old  writers  to  distinguish  one 
parcel  of  land  from  another,  to  avoid  am 
blgulty.  as  well  as  the  Inconvenience  of  a 
full   description. 

They  are  mere  names  of  convenience, 
adoped,  as  "A."  and  "B,"  are,  to  distinguish 
persons    or   things    under    similar    circum- 


BLACK   ACT.     In   English  law.     The  c 
of  parliament  9  Geo.  11.   c.  22.     This  a 
was  passed  for  the  punishment  of  certain 
marauders,  who  committed  great  outrages 
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disguised  and  with  faces  blackened.  It  was 
repealed  by  7  4  8  Geo,  IV.  c.  11.  See  4  Bl. 
Comm.  Z46. 

BLACK  ACTS.  Old  Scotch  statutes  passed 
la  the  reigns  ot  the  Stuarts,  and  down  to 
the  jear  1686  or  1687.  So  called  because 
printed  In  black  letter.  Bell,  Diet.;  Whar- 
ton. 

BLACK  BOOK  OF  HEREFORD.  In  Eng- 
llsh  law.  An  old  record  frequently  referred 
to  by  Cowell  and  other  early  writers. 

BLACK  BOOK  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY. 
An  ancient  book  compiled  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  It  has  always  been  deemed  of 
the  highest  authority  in  matters  concerning 
the  admiralty.  It  contains  the  laws  of  Oler- 
on,  at  large,  a  view  of  the  crimes  and  of- 
fenses cognizable  in  the  admiralty,  ordi- 
nances and  commentaries  on  matters  of 
prize  and  maritime  torts,  injuries,  and  con- 
tracts. 2  Qall.  (U.  S.)  404.  It  Is  said  by 
Selden  to  be  not  more  ancient  than  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  Selden.  de  Laud.  Leg.  Ang.  c. 
32.  By  other  writers  it  Is  said  to  have  been 
composed  earlier. 

BLACK  BOOK  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 
The  name  of  a  book  kept  In  the  English 
exchequer,  containing  a  collection  of  trea- 
ties, conventions,  charters,  etc. 

BLACK  CAP.  It  Is  a.  vulgar  error  that 
the  headdress  worn  by  the  Judge  In  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence  of  death  Is  assumed 
as  an  emblem  of  the  sentence.  It  Is  part 
of  the  Judicial  full  dress,  and  Is  worn  by 
the  Judges  on  occasions  of  especial  state. 
Wharton. 


BLACK   MAIL.     Rents  reserved,  payable 

In  work,  grain,  and  the  like.  Such  rents 
were  called  "black  mall"  (rfdiliig  nigri),  in 
distinction  from  white  rents  {blanche  flrmeg). 
which  were  rents  paid  In  silver. 

A  yearly  payment  made  for  security  and 
protection  to  those  bands  of  marauders  who 
Infested  the  borders  of  England  and  Scot' 
land  about  the  middle  ot  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  laid  the  Inhabitants  under  contri- 
bution. Hume,  Hist.  Eng.  vol.  1,  p.  473;  Id. 
vol.  2,  App.  No.  S;  Cowell. 

In  common  usage  the  term  signifies  the 
obtaining  of  money  by  a  demand  accompa- 
nied by  threats  of  prosecution,  exposure  or 
Injury  in  case  of  nonpayment.  The  corrupt 
taking  under  color  of  office  Is  "extortion," 

BLACK  RENTS.  Rents  reserved  in  work, 
grain,  or  baser  money  than  sliver.     WhI- 

BLACK  ROD,  GENTLEMAN  USHER  OF. 
A  chief  officer  of  the  king,  deriving  his 
name  from  the  black  rod  of  office,  on  the 
top  of  which  reposes  a  golden  lion,  which 
he  carries.  During  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment he  attends  on  the  peers,  and  to  his 
custody  all  peers  Impeached  for  crime  or 
contempt  are  first  committed. 


BLADA.  Growing  crops  of  grain.  Spel- 
man.  Any  annual  crop.  Cowell.  Used  o( 
crops,  either  growing  or  gathered.  Reg. 
Orig.  94h;  Coke.  2d  Inst,  81. 

BLADARIUS.  In  old  English  lav.  A 
corn  monger;  meal  man  or  corn  chandler;  a 
bladler,  or  engrosser  of  corn  or  grain. 
Blount:  2  Inst,  81. 


BLANCH  HOLDING.  In  Scotch  law.  A 
tenure  by  which  land  Is  held.  The  duty  Is 
generally  a  trifling  one,  aa  a  peppercorn.  It 
may  happen,  however,  that  the  duty  is  of 
greater  value,  and  then  the  distinction  re- 
ceived in  practice  is  founded  on  the  nature 
of  the  duty.  Stair.  Inst,  sec.  ill.  lib.  3,  S 
33.  See  Paterson,  Comp.  15;  2  Sharswood, 
BL  Comm.  42. 


BLANCU8  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  law  and 
practice.  White,  as  paper  or  parchment  Is 
when  there  Is  no  writing  or  other  mark 
upon  it;  otherwise  called  albug.  See  "Al- 
bum    Breve."     Hence     the     modem     term 

Plain  or  smooth,  as  silver  money  that 
has  no  Impression,  or  from  which  the  im- 
pression has  been  worn. 


A  skeleton  document,  in  which  the  formal 
words  are  printed,  and  blanks  left  for  the 
insertion  of  words  necessary  to  adapt  the 
same  to  the  particular  case. 

BLANK  ACCEPTANCE.  An  acceptance 
written  on  the  paper  before  the  bill  is  made, 
and  delivered  by  the  acceptor.  In  England 
it  will  charge  the  acceptor  to  the  extent 
warranted  by  the  stamp. 

BLANK  BAR.    See  "Common  Bar." 

BLANK    BONDS.      Scotch    securities.    In 

which  the  creditor's  name  was  left  blank. 
and  which  passed  by  mere  delivery,  the 
bearer  being  at  liberty  to  put  in  his  name, 
and  sue  for  payment.  Declared  void  by 
Act  1696,  c.  35. 

BLANK  INDORSEMENT.  An  indorse- 
ment which  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
the  person  In  whose  favor  It  is  made.  Such 
an  indorsement  is  generally  efCected  by 
writing  the  indorser's  name  merely  on  the 
back  ot  the  bill.    Chit.  Bills,  170. 

BLANKET  POLICY.  A  Are  Insurance  pol- 
icy not  on  particular  goods,  but  on  what- 
ever there  may  be  at  a  certain  time,  of  a 
varying  quantity,  as  on  a  stock  of  goods 
subject  to  sale  and  replenishing.  See  93  U. 
S.  541. 


BLANKS.  A  kind  of  wblte  monej'  (value 
8d.)  coined  by  Henry  V.  In  those  parts  of 
France  which  were  then  subject  to  Eng- 
land: forbidden  to  be  current  In  that  realm 
by  2  Hen.  VI.  c.  9.    Wharton. 

BLASARIU8.    An  Incendiary.     Blount. 

BLASPHEMY.  IQ  criminal  law.  To  at- 
tribute to  God  that  which  Is  contrary  to  hia 
nature,  and  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  to 
deny  what  does,  A  (alee  reflection  uttered 
with  a  maliclouB  design  of  reviling  God. 
Emiyn'a  Pref,  to  8  St.  Tr. 

To  willfully  revile  the  Deity  or  sacred 
things. 

Malicious  reproach  ot  God.  hla  name,  at- 
tributes, or  religion.     2  Bish.  Grim.  Law,  E  76. 

In  general,  hlaaphemy  may  be  deacrihed 
as  consisting  in  speaking  evil  of  the  Deity 
with  an  impious  purpose  to  derogate  from 
the  divine  majesty,  and  to  alienate  the 
minds  of  others  from  the  love  and  rever- 
ence of  God.  It  Is  purposely  using  words 
concerning  God  calculated  and  designed  to 
Impair  and  destroy  the  reverence,  respect, 
and  confidence  due  to  him  as  the  Intelligent 
creator,  governor,  and  judge  of  the  world. 
It  embraces  the  Idea  of  detraction,  when 
uaed  towards  the  Supreme  Being;  as  "cal- 
umny" usually  carries  the  same  idea  when 
applied  to  an  individual.  It  is  a  willful  and 
malicious  attempt  to  lesaen  men's  reverence 
of  God  by  denying  his  existence,  or  his  at- 
tributes as  an  intelligent  creator,  governor, 
and  judge  of  men,  and  to  prevent  their  hav- 
ing confidence  In  him  aa  such.  30  Pick. 
(Mass.)  211.  212,  per  Shaw,  C.  J. 


BLENDED  FUND.  In  England,  wbere  a 
testator  directs  hia  real  and  personal  estate 
to  be  sold,  and  disposes  of  the  proceeds  as 
forming  one  aggregate,  this  is  called  a 
"blended  fund."  The  expression  Is  chiefly 
uaed  in  caaea  where  part  of  the  testator's 
disposition  (ails,  by  lapse  or  otherwise,  so 
that  It  becomes  a  question  whether  ao  much 
of  the  undisposed-of  portion  as  conslats  of 
or  arises  from  land  goes  to  the  testator's 
heir  at  law  or  next  ot  kin.  1  Brown,  603;  1 
White  &  T.  Lead.  Caa.  TE3:  1  Mylne  &  K. 
665. 

SLINKS.  In  old  English  taw.  Boughs 
broken  down  from  trees  and  thrown  In  a 
way  where  deer  are  likely  to  pass.    Jacob. 

BLOCKADE.  Blockade  la  where  a  bel- 
ligerent power  maintains  such  a  naval  force 
near  the  shore  or  porta  ot  the  other  belliger- 
ent as  to  prevent  access  to  them,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  put,  the  vessels  must  be  so  dis- 
posed that  tbere  la  an  evident  danger  in 
entering  the  port,  or  approaching  the  shore, 
notwithatanding  that  the  blockading  squad- 
ron may  be  accidentally  absent  for  a  time. 
p.  g.,  from  being  blown  on;  by  the  wind.  Un- 
der the  Declaration  of  Parts  (q.  r.),  a  block- 
ade Is  not  effective  unless  maintained  by  an 
adequate  force. 

A  blockade  de  facio  Is  where  the  blockade 
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has  not  been  notified  (as  is  usually  done)  by 
the  belligerent  to  neutral  governments,  so 

,  that  every   approaching   vessel    has  to   be 
warned  off  by  the   squadron.     Vessels  at- 

I  tempting  to  pass  a  blockade  are  liable  to 
confiscation. 

it  ia  not  necessary  that  the  place  should 
be  Invested  by  land  as  welt  as  by  sea;  but 
a  blockade  by  sea  does  not  impair  the  right 
of  neutrals  to  carry  on  a  trade  by  land.  1 
Kent,  Comm.  147. 

BLOOD.  Relationship;  stock;  family.  1 
Rop.  Leg.  103;  1  Belt,  Supp.  Ves.  3SB.  Kin- 
dred.   Bac.  Mai.  reg.  18. 

Brothers  and  sisters  are  said  to  be  of 
the  whole  blood  if  they  have  the  same  fa- 
ther and  mother,  and  of  the  bait-blood  If 
they  have  only  one  parent  In  common.  5 
Whart,  (Pa.)  477. 

BLOOD  MONEY.  Money  paid  to  the  rel- 
atives of  one  killed  by  another. 

Money  paid  as  a  reward  for  the  convic- 
tion of  one  charged  with  a  capital  offense. 

BLOODWIT.  An  amercement  for  blood- 
shed. Cowell.  The  privilege  of  taking  such 
amercements.  Skene  de  Verb,  Sign,  A  priv- 
ilege or  eieraptlon  from  paying  a  fine  or 
amercement  assessed  for  bloodshed.  Cowell; 
Kennett.  Par.  Ant.;  Termea  de  la  Ley. 

BLOODY  HAND.  In  forest  law.  The  hav- 
ing the  bands  or  other  parte  bloody,  which, 
tn  a  person  caught  trespassing  In  the  forest 
against  venison.*  was  one  o(  the  four  kinds 
ot  circumstantial  evidence  of  his  having 
killed  deer,  although  he  was  not  tonnd  in 
the  act  of  chasing  or  hunting.  Manw.  For. 
Law;  Cowell.  See  •■Backbear,"  Corre- 
sponds to  the  Scotch  "Red  Hand."    Blount. 

BLUE  LAWS.  A  name  applied  to  certain 
laws  ol  extreme  rigor,  supposed  to  have 
been  anciently  In  force  In  Connecticut,  Rig* 
orouB  puritanical  laws,  generally. 

BOARD.  The  governing  body  of  officers 
of  a  corporation  or  municipality.  The  mem- 
bers are  usually  called  directors,  trustees, 
aldermen,  or  supervisors. 

Also,  the  body  or  commission  invested 
with  control  or  supervision  of  particular 
functions  and  matters  of  government,  as 
public  health,  charities,  or  improvements. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH.  An  executive  or 
administrative  body  organized  as  part  ot  the 
government  or  of  Us  local  divisions,  like 
cities,  to  regulate  and  supervise  matters  af- 
fecting the  public  health  or  sanitation. 

BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS.  A  county 
board,  under  a  ayatem  existing  tn  some  of 
the  northern  states,  to  whom  the  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  the  county  are  intrusted,  composed 
of  delegates  representing  the  several  or- 
ganized towns  or  townships  ot  the  county. 
This  system  originated  In  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  has  been  adopted  in  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.     The  board, 
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BOARD  OF  WORKS.  The  name  ot  a 
board  ot  officers  appointed  for  the  better  lo- 
cal management  of  the  EngllBh  metropolte. 
Tbey  have  the  care  and  management  of  all 
grounds  and  gardens  dedicated  to  tbe  use 
ot  tbe  InbabitantB  In  tbe  metropolis;  also 
tbe  superintendence  ot  tbe  drainage;  also 
tbe  regulation  ot  tbe  street  traffic,  and,  gen- 
erally, ot  tbe  buildings  of  the  metropolis. 
Brown. 

BOARDER.  One  wbo,  by  a  special  con- 
tract, obtains  food,  wltb  or  without  lodging. 
In  tbe  house  of  another.  To  be  dUtln- 
guisbed  from  a  gueat  (g.  r.)  Story,  Baftm. 
S  477;  26Vt343;  26  Ala.  (N.S.)  371;  7  Gush. 
(Mass.)  417. 

BOARDING  HOUSE.  A  Qvasi  public  bouse 
where  boarders  are  babltually  kept,  and 
which  is  beld  out  and  known  as  a  place  of 
entertainment  of  that  kind.  1  Lans.  (N.  T.) 
484,  486;  3  Abb.  Pr.  (N.  S.;  N.  Y.)  26.  The 
cbaracterialic  of  a  boarding  house  is  that 
accommodation  Is  fumisbed  for  a  deflntte 
period.    24  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  62. 

BOC  (Saxon).  A  writing;  a  book.  Used 
of  tbe  land  bocx,  or  evidences  of  title  among 
the  Saxons.  correspondlDg  to  modern  deeds. 
These  boes  were  destroyed  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  1  Spence.  Eq.  Jur.  22;  1  Washb. 
Real  Prop.  17,  21, 

BOC  (HORDE.  A  place  where  books,  evi- 
dences, or  writings  are  kept.  Cowetl.  These 
were  generally  in  monasteries.  1  Spence,  Eq. 
Jur.  22. 

BOC  LAND.  Allodial  lands  held  by  writ- 
ten evidence  of  title.  Such  lands  might  be 
granted  upon  such  terms  as  the  owner 
should  see  flt.  by  greater  or  less  estate,  to 
take  eHect  presently,  or  at  a  future  time, 
or  on  tbe  happening  of  any  event  In  this 
respect  tbey  differed  essentially  trom  feuds. 
1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  17;  4  Kent,  Comm. 
441. 

BOCERAS  (Saxon).  A  scribe,  notary,  or 
chancellor  among  the  Saxons.  Crabb,  Hist. 
Eng.  Law,  28;  Barr.  Obs.  St,  404,  note  (1). 

BODMEfliE,  BODEMERiE,  or  BODDE- 
merey  (Belg.  and  Ger.)  Bottomry  (17,  v.) 
Locc.  de  Jur.  Mar.  lib.  2,  c.  6,  S  1. 

BODY,  A  person.  Used  Of  a  natural  body, 
or  ot  an  artificial  one  created  by  law,  as  a 
corporation. 

The  main  part  or  frame  of  anything,  as 
distinguished  from  its  subordinate  parts.  22 
N.  y.  147;  6  Mason  (U.  8.)  300. 

A  collection  of  Individuals  united  for  a 
common  purpose.  See  23  Wend.  <N.  Y.) 
141. 


BODY  OF  A  COUNTV.  A  county  at  large, 
as  distinguished  trom  any  particular  place 
within  it.    See  26  Wis.  364. 

BODY  OF  AN  INSTRUMENT.  The  main 
and  operative  part;  the  substantive  provi- 
sions, as  distinguished  trom  the  recitals, 
title.  Jurat,  etc.    Wharton. 

BODY  POLITIC  (or  POLITIQUE).  Tfce 
old  term  tor  a  corporation.  Statute  of  Uses.  $ 
1;  Co.  LltL  &5a,  260a. 

Applied  generally  to  tbe  state  or  nation. 

BOILARY.  Water  rising  from  a  salt  well 
belonging  to  a  person  wbo  Is  not  tbe  owner 
of  the  soil. 

BOIS,  BOYS,  or  B0YE8  (Law  Fr.;  Lat. 
tuitcux).  Wood;  baut  bols.  high  timber;  suO 
bois,  underwood.    Co  well. 

BOLHAGIUM,  or  BOLDAQIUM.     A  little 
house  or  cottage.    Blount. 
BOLTING.    In  English  practice.    A  term 

farmerly  used  In  tbe  English  Inns  of  court, 
but  more  particularly  at  Oray's  Ion,  signify- 
ing the  private  arguing  of  cases,  as  distin- 
guished from  mooting,  which  was  a  more 
formal  and  public  mode  of  argument.  Cow- 
ell;  Tomlln;  Holtbouse. 

The  deserting  by  one  or  more  persons 
trom  the  political  party  to  which  they  be- 
long, or  tbe  permanent  withdrawal  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  delegates  in  a  political  conven- 
tlon- 

BON  (Ft.) 

Ir  Old  French  Law.    A  royal  order  or 

check  on  the  treasury.  Invented  by  Francla 
1.  Bon  pour  mille  livres,  ^ood  for  a  thous- 
and llvres.    Stepb.  Leet.  387. 

In    Modern    Law.      The'   name     ot    a 

clause    (ban  pour ,   good   tor   BO  muchl 

added  to  a  cedule  or  promise,  where  it  is 
not  In  tbe  handwriting  of  the  signer,  con- 
taining tbe  amount  of  the  sum  which  he 
obliges  bimselt  to  pay.  Potb.  Ob),  pt.  4,  c. 
1,  art.  2.  S  1. 


erty. 

Bona  et  catalla  (goods  and  chattels)  In- 
cludes all  kinds  of  property  which  a  man 
may  poeeess.  In  the  Roman  law  It  signi- 
fied every  kind  ot  property,  real,  personal, 
and  mixed;  l)ut  chiefly  It  was  applied  to 
real  estate,  chattels  being  distinguished  by 
(he  words  "effects."  "movables,"  etc.  Bona 
were,  however,  divided  Into  bona  mobilia 
and  bona  tmmobitia.  It  Is  taken  in  tbe  civil 
law  In  nearly  tbe  sense  at  biena  In  tbe 
French  law, 

BONA  CONFI8CATA.  Goods  confiscated 
or  forfeited  to  the  imperial  ftfc  or  treasury. 
1  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  299. 

BONA  ET  CATALLA.  Qooda  and  chat- 
tels: movable  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion.   See  16  Mees.  &  W.  68.    (-,,-,o|i- 
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BONA  FELONUM  (Lat.)     In 
Ooods  of  felons;  the  goods  of  one  convicted 
of  felon;.    5  Coke,  110. 

BONA  FIDE  POSSESSOR  PACIT  FRUC- 
tut  consumptoB  buos.  By  good  faith,  a  pos- 
sessor makes  tbe  fruits  consumed  his  own. 
Tray.  Lat.  Max.  67. 

BONA  FIDE  PURCHASER.  One  who 
buys  property  without  notice,  actual  or  con- 
structive, that  some  third  person  has  a  right 
to  or  interest  In  it.  and  pays  a  full  and 
(air  price  for  It  at  the  time  of  such  pur- 
chase, or  before  he  has  notice  of  the  claim 
or  Interest  of  snch  third  person.  65  Barb. 
(N.  Y.)  227.  If  he  has  paid  but  a  part  of 
the  consideration,  be  Is  a  bona  Pde  purchaser 
tiro  tanto  only.     3  Barb.  Ch.  (N.  T.)   498. 

There  must  be  (a)  absence  of  notice  or 
of  suspicions  circumstances  tending  to  put 
a  reasonably  cautious  man  on  Inquiry  (12 
Barb.  [N.  Y.]  605),  and  (b)  a  present  valu- 
able consideration,  a  good  consideration  (49 
N.  Y.  286),  or  one  that  Is  past  (62  N.  Y. 
138)  or  executory  (14  Mich.  514), being  Insut- 
flcleut.  The  term  implies  an  actual  reliance 
In  good  faith  on  the  apparent  right  ol  the 
seller.    28  0&.  170. 

BONA   FIDES.     Good   faith,  honesty,   as 
distinguished  from  mala  fldea,  bad  lalth. 
Botta  flde.  In  good  faith. 

BONA  FIDES  EXIQIT  UT  QUOD  CON- 
venlt  flat.  Good  faith  demands  that  what  Is 
agreed  upon  shall  be  done.  Dig.  19.  20.  21; 
Id.  19.  1.  50;  Id-  BO.  8.  2.  13. 

BONA  FIDES  NON  PATITUR,  UT  BIS 
idem  exiflatur.  Good  talth  does  not  allow 
us  to  demand  twice  the  payment  of  the 
same  thing.     Dig.  SO.  17.  57, 


BONA  FUGITIVORUM  (Lat.)  In  Eng- 
lish law.  Goods  of  fugitives;  the  proper 
goods  of  him  who  flies  for  felony.  5  C^ke. 
I09b. 

BONA  GESTURA.    Good  behavior. 

BONA  GRATIA.  Voluntarily;  by  mutual 
conscnL  Used  of  a  divorce  obtained  by  tbe 
agreement  of  both  parties. 

BONA  MEMORIA.  Good  memory.  Used 
chiefly  in  respect  to  testamentary  capacity. 
Abbott 

BONA  MOBILIA.  In  civil  taw.  Movables. 
Those  things  which  move  themselves  or  can 
be  transported  from  one  place  to  another; 
which  are  not  Intended  to  make  a  perma- 
nent part  of  a  farm,  heritage,  or  building. 

BONA  NOTABILIA.  Chattels  or  goods  of 
eufflclent  value  to  be  accounted  for. 

Where  a  decedent  leaves  goods  of  suffi- 
cient amount  (bona  notabilia)  in  different  di- 
oceses, administration  la  granted  by  the 
mptropolltan,  to  prevent  the  contusion  aris- 
ing from  the  appointment  of  msjy  different 
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administrators.  2  Bl.  Comm.  509;  Rolie, 
Abr.  908;  Williams.  Ex'rs,  Index.  Tbe  value 
necessary  to  constitute  property  bona  noto- 
bilia  has  varied  at  different  periods,  but  was 
dually  established  at  £5,  In  1603. 

BONA  PATRIA.  In  Scotch  law.  An  as- 
size or  Jury  of  countrymen  or  good  neigh- 
bors.   Bell,  Diet. 

BONA  PERITURA.    Perishable  goods. 

An  executor,  administrator,  or  trustee  Is 
bound  to  use  due  diligence  In  disposing  of 
perishable  goods,   such  as  fattened  cattle, 

grain,  fruit,  or  any  other  article  which  may 
be  worse  for  keeping,  Bac.  Abr.  "Execu- 
tors;" 1  Rolle,  Abr.  910;  5  Coke,  9;  Cro. 
BIlz,  618,  3  Munf,  (Va.)  288;  1  Beatty,  6, 
14;  Dane,  Abr.  Index. 


BONA  VACANTIA.  Goods  to  which  no 
one  claims  a  property,  as  shipwrecks,  treas- 
ure trove,  etc.;  vacant  goods.  These  bona 
vacantia  belonged,  under  the  common  law, 
to  the  finder,  except  In  certain  instances, 
when  they  were  the  property  of  the  king. 
1  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  298,  note, 

-  BONA  WAVIATA,  Goods  waived  or 
thrown  away  by  a  thief  In  his  fright  for 
fear  of  being  apprehended.  Such  goods  be- 
long to  the  sovereign.    1  Bl.  Comm.  296. 

BONAE  FIDEI  (Lat.)    In  good  faith. 

BONAE  FIDEI  EMPTOR.  A  bona  fide  pur- 
chaser (q.  t.) 

BONAE  FIDEI  POSSESSOR  IN  ID  TAN- 
tum  quod  ad  se  pervenerit  tenetur.  A  hona 
fide  possessor  Is  bound  for  that  only  which 
has  come  to  talm.  Coke,  2d  Inst.  285;  Gro- 
tiuB,  de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  2,  c.  10,  5  3  et  aeq. 

BOND.  A  sealed  obligation  to  pay  money, 
either  absolutely  or  conditionally.  2  Serg. 
&  R.  (Pa.)  502;  11  Ala.  IS;  1  Harp.  (S.  C.) 
434;  1  Blackt,  (Ind.)  241;  6  Vt,  40;  1  Baldw. 
(U,  S.)  129;  110  Mass.  4S4. 

It  may  be  single. — simplex  obligal (o.—aa 
whero  the  obligor  obliges  himself,  his  heirs, 
executors,  and  administrators,  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  to  another  at  a  day 
named,  or  it  may  be  conditional  (which  Is 
the  kind  more  generally  used),  that  If  the 
obligor  does  some  particular  act.  the  ob- 
ligation shall  be  void,  or  else  shall  remain 
In  full  force,  as  payment  of  rent,  perform- 
ance of  covenants  In  a  deed,  or  repayment 
of  a  principal  sum  of  money  borrowed  of 
the  obligee,  with  Interest,  which  j.rlnclpal 
sum  Is  usually  one-half  of  the  penal  sum 
specified  In  the  bond.  The  term  la  usually 
applied  only  to  the  latter  class.  3  Redf. 
Sur,   (N.  Y,)   459. 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness  Issued  by  cor- 
porations and  municipal  and  governmental 
bodies,  are  also  known  as  "bonds." 

BOND  TENANTS.    In  English  law.   Copy- 
holders  and   customary  tenants 
times  so  called.    2  Bl.  Comm.  1\§ 


ats  are   some- 

l<t.OOi^lC 


SONDAQE.  Is  a  term  which  has  Dot  ob- 
tained a  Juridical  use  distinct  trom  the  ver- 
nacular. In  which  It  Ib  either  taken  as  a 
synonym  with  "slavery."  t""  as  applicable  to 
any  kind  of  personal  servitude  which  ts  In- 
voluntary In  its  continuation. 


BONDSMAN.    A  surety  o 


BONI  HOMINES  (Law  LaL)  In  old  Eu- 
ropean law.  Good  men;  a  name  given,  In 
early  European  JuriBprudence.  to  the  tenants' 
of  the  lord,  who  judged  each  other  In  the 
lord's  courtB.  3  Bl.  Comm.  349.  Blackataiie, 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  juries,  says  that 
all  the  Dations  which  adopted  the  feudal 
system,  as  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  had 
a  tribunal  composed  of  twelve  good  men  and 
true  {bo)ii  hotnincx),  usuallj*  the  vassals  or 
tenants  of  the  lord,  being  the  equals  or 
peers  of  the  partlea  litigant.  Esprit  des 
Lola,  liv.  30,  c,  18.  This  term  has  survived 
In  the  courts  to  the  present  day. 

BONI  JUDICIS  EST  AMPLIARE  JURIS- 
dltlonem;  juatittam  In.  It  Is  the  part  of  a 
good  Judge  to  enlarge  his  Jurisdiction;  that 
is.  his  remedial  authority.  1  Burrows.  304; 
Chanc.  Prec.  329;  1  Wlis.  284;  9  Mees,  & 
W.  818;  1  C.  B.  (N.  3.)  255;  4  Blng.  N.  C. 
233;  4  Scott,  N.  R.  229;  IT  Mass.  310. 

BONI  JUDICIS  EST  CAU8AS  LITIUM 
dirimere.  It  Is  the  duty  at  a  good  Judge  to 
remove  causes  of  litigation.    2  Inst.  306. 

BONI  JUDICIS  EST  JUDICIUM  SINE 
dilatlone  mandare  executlonl.    It  is  the  duty 

of  a  good  Judge  to  cause  execution  "o  iSHU'5 
on  a  Judgment  without  delay.     Co.  Litt.  389. 

BONI  JUDICIS  EST  LITES  DIRIMERE, 
ne  lit  ex  lite  oritur,  et  intereat  reipublicae 
ut  aint  fines  iitium.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  good 
Judge  to  prevent  litlgationa,  that  suit  may 
not  grow  out  of  suit,  and  It  concema  the 
welfare  of  a  state  that  an  end  be  put  to  liti- 
gation.   4  Coke,  IS;  6  Coke,  31a. 

BONIS  CEDERE  <Lat.)  In  the  civil  law. 
To  make  a  transfer  or  surrender  ot  prop- 
erty, as  a  debtor  did  to  bis  creditors.  Code, 
7.  71. 

BONIS  NON-AMOVENDI8.  A  writ  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bherlft.  when  a  writ  of  error 
has  been  brought,  commanding  that  the  per- 
son against  whom  Judgment  has  been  ob- 
tained be  not  suffered  to  remove  his  goods 
till  the  error  be  tried  and  determined.  Reg. 
Orig.  131. 

BONITARIAN.  In  the  Roman  law.  Right 
of  possession.  Hence  bonilarinn  ownership 
was  an  equitable  title  or  special  property,  as 
distinguished  from  qulritarian  ownership, 
that  In  accordance  with  the  strict  forms  of 
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for  each  particular  prisoner.     4  Bl.  Comm. 

270. 

BONUM  DEFENDENTIS  EX  INTEGRA 
causa;  malum  ex  quollbet  defectu.  The  good 
of  a  defendant  arises  from  a  perfect  case; 
his  harm  from  some  defect.     11  Coke.  63. 

BONUM  NECESSARIUM  EXTRA  TER- 
minoB  neeeaaitatia  non  est  bonum.  A  thing 
good  From  necessity  Is  not  good  beyond  the 
limits  o(  the  necessity.    Hob.  144. 

BONUS.  A  premium  paid  to  a  grantor  or 
vendor. 

A  consideration  given  for  what  la  received. 
Extraordinary  profit  accruing  In  the  opera- 
tions of  a  stock  company  or  private  corpora- 
lion.  10  Ves.  185;  7  Sim.  634;  2  Spence,  Eq. 
Jur.  5fi9. 

An  additional  premium  paid  for  the  use  of 
money  beyond  the  legal  Interest.  2  Pars. 
Cont.  391. 

In  Its  original  sense  of  "good."  the  word 
was  formerly  much  used.  Thus,  a  Jury  was 
to  be  composed  of  twelve  good  men  (6oni 
Iwiiiim-ii)  (3  Bl.  Comm.  349),  tionim  jMrfcj 
(a  good  Judge)  (Co.  Litt.  246). 

An  extra  or  donated  sum  beyond  strict 
legal  right. 

BONUS  JUDEX  SECUNDUM  AEQUUM 
et  bonum  Judicat,  et  aequitatem  stricto  Juri 
praefert.  A  good  Judge  decides  according 
to  justice  and  right,  and  prefers  equity  to 
strict  law.  Co.  Litt.  24:  4  Term  R.  344:  2 
Q.  B.  S3T:  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  77. 

BOOK.  A  general  name  given  to  every 
literary  composition  wbtch  is  printed,  but 
appropriately  to  a  printed  composition  bound 
In  a  volume.  A  book  may  consist  of  but 
one  page,  and  need  not  be  bound.  2  Campb. 
30,  32. 

BOOK  DEBT.  A  statutory  remedy  exist- 
ing In  several  states  for  the  collection  of  a 
debt  evidenced  by  entries  In  books  of  ac 

BOOK  LAND.  In  English  law.  Land,  also 
called  charter  land,  which  was  held  by  deed 
under  certain  rents  and  fee  services,  and 
(tltTered  In  nothing  from  free  socage  land. 
2  Bl.  Comm.  90.  See  2  Spelman.  English 
Works.  233,  tit.  "Of  Ancient  Deeds  and 
Charters;"  "Boc  Land." 


BOOK  OF  RATES.  An  account  or  enu- 
meration of  the  duties  or  tariffs  authorized 
by  parliament.  1  S  bars  wood,  Bl.  Comm. 
316;  Jacob. 

BOOK  OF  RESPONSES.  In  Scotch  law. 
An  account  which  the  director  of  the  chan- 
cery keeps  particularly  to  note  a  seizure 
when  he  gives  an  order  to  the  sheriff  in  that 


BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE 


BOROUGH   COURTS 


BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE.  In  evidence. 
Medical  boobs,  even  of  received  autbority, 
are  not  admissible  In  evidence.  12  Cueta. 
(Mass.)  193:  1  Gray  (Mass.)  337:  &  Car.  & 
P.  74.  See  2  Ind.  617;  1  Jones  (N.  C.)  3ES; 
1  Chand.  (Wis.)  178;  1  Con.  C.  C.  94;  1 
Towns.  SL  Tr.  357,  358, 

BOON  DAYS.  Certain  daye  in  the  year 
on  wlilcti  copyhold  tenants  were  bound  to 
perform  certain  services  for  the  lord.  Call- 
ed, also,  "due  days."  Whlshaw. 


BOOTING  (or  BOTINQ)  CORN.  Certain 
rent  corn,  anciently  so  called.  Cowell; 
Blount 

BOOTY,  Personal  property  captured  by 
a  public  enemy  on  land,  in  contradistinction 
to  "prize."  which  Is  such  property  captured 
by  such  an  enemy  on  the  sea. 

After  booty  has  been  in  eomptete  posses- 
sion of  tbe  enemy  for  twenty-lour  hours,  It 
becomes  absolutely  his,  without  any  right 
of  postliminy  In  favor  of  the  original  owner, 
particularly  when  It  has  passed  bona  flde 
Into  the  hands  of  a  neutral.  1  Kent.  Comm. 
110.  The  right  to  the  booty.  Pothier  says, 
belongs  to  the  sovereign;  but  sometimes  the 
right  of  the  sovereign,  or  of  the  public,  is 
transferred  to  the  soldiers,  to  encourage 
them.  Poth.  Dr.  de  Propriete,  p.  1,  c.  2,  a. 
1.  S  2;  2  Burlam.  Nat.  Law,  pt.  4,  c.  7,  note 
12. 


BORD-HALFPENNY.  A  customary  small 
toll  paid  to  the  lord  of  a  town  for  setting 
np  boards,  tables,  booths,  etc.,  in  fairs  or 
markets. 

BORD  LANDS.    Lands  held  in  bordage. 

The  demesnes  which  the  lords  keep  in 
tbelr  hands  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
bord  or  table.  Coweil. 

BOROAQE.  A  species  of  base  tenure  by 
which  bord  lands  were  held.  The  tenants 
were  called  bordarii  (q.  v.) 

BORDARil,  or  BORDIMANNI.  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Tenants  of  a  less  servile  con- 
dition than  the  vUlani.  who  had  a  bord 
or  cottage,  with  a  small  parcel  of  land,  al- 
lowed to  them,  on  condition  they  should 
supply  the  lord  with  poultry  and  eggs,  and 
other  small  provisions  for  his  board  or  en- 
tertainment.   Spelman. 

BORDBRIGCH,  BORGHBRECH,  or 
burghbrech.  In  Saxon  law.  Breach  or  viola- 
tion of  pledge  iUde  jwmiaaix  riotatio) ; 
pledge-breach  (pJegii  fractio).  Spelman. 
The  offense  of  violating  the  borg,  or  pledge 
given  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  tithing.  See 
"Borg." 


BORDER  WARRANT.  A  process  grant- 
ed by  a  judge  ordinary,  on  either  aide  of  the 
border  between  England  and  Scotland,  for 
arresting  the  person  or  etiecta  of  a  person 
living  on  the  opposite  side,  uctil  he  find 
security,  judicio  Hsti.     Bell,  Diet. 

BORDLOOE.  The  rent  or  quantity  of  food 
which  the  bordarii  paid  for  their  lands. 
Cowell. 


BOREL  FOLK.  Country  people;  derived 
from  the  French  bourre  (Lat.  fiorcmt}.  a  locic 
of  wool,  because  they  covered  their  heads 
with  such  stuff.     Blount. 

BORG  (Saxon).     Suretyship. 

Borgbrivhe  {violation  of  a  pledge  or  surety- 
ship) was  a  flue  imposed  on  the  601-3  for 
property  stolen  within  its  limits. 

A  tithing  m  which  each  one  became  a 
surety  for  the  others  for  their  good  behav- 
ior.    Spelman;    Cowell:   1   BI.  Comm.   115. 


BORGH  OF  HAMHALD.  In  old  Scotch 
law.  A  pledge  or  surety  given  by  the  seller 
of  goods  to  the  buyer,  to  make  the  goods 
forthcoming  as  his  own  proper  goods,  and 
to  warrant  the  same  to  him.  Skene  de  Verb. 
Sign. 

BOROUGH.  In  the  old  sense  of  the  word, 
borough  is  "an  ancient  towne,  holden  of  the 
king  or  any  other  lord,  which  sendeth  bur- 
gesses to  the  parliament."  Lltt.  §  164;  Co. 
Litt.  109a.  Many  of  these  boroughs,  how- 
ever, having  been  disfranchised  In  modern 
times,  are  now  only  boroughs  to  this  ex- 
tent, that  the  land  within  them  Is  held  by 
tenure  In  burgage  or  subject  to  the  cus- 
tom of  borough  English  (5.  v.)  At  the 
present  day,  "borough"  almost  alwaye 
means  either  a  borough  corporate,  or  munic- 
ipal borough,  or  a  parliamentary  borough 
(see  1  Bl.  Comm.  115;  1  Steph.  Comm.  125), 
most,  if  not  all,  municipal  boroughs  being  al- 
so parliamentary. 

A  parliamentary  borough  is  a  town  which 
returns  one  or  more  members  to  parlia- 
ment. See  Parliamentary  and  Municipal 
Registration  Act  1878.  5  4.  Some  of  these 
towns  are  ancient  boroughs;  others  are 
towns  on  which  the  right  of  returning  mem- 
bers has  been  conferred  by  statute.  St.  2 
Wm.  IV.  c.  45;  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  102. 

In  Scotch  Law.  A  corporation  or- 
ganized under  a  royal  charter.    Bell,  Diet. 

In  American  Law.     The  word  Is  little 

used.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut, 
however,  It  is  in  common  use.  and  denotes 
an  incorporated  town  or  village.  Bright. 
Purd.  Dig.  HE;  23  Conn.  128. 

Borough,  synonymous  with  "town."  1  Bl. 
Comm.  114.  BoroiiRh,  synonymous  with 
"village."    18  Ohio  St.  496. 

BOROUGH    COURTS.    In    BngU^Clt^lC 


BOROUGH  ENGLISH 


(108) 


BOTTOMRY 


Private  courts  or  limited  JurUdlctlon  held    Kent,  Comm.  446-449;    1  Bouv.  InBt.  1078- 
1d  particular  districts  by  prescription,  char-    1090. 
ter,  or  act  of  parllameat.  for  the  prosecution  I 
of  petty  BUlta.     19  Qe&  111.  c.  70;  8  Vfm.  IV. ! 
c.  74;  3  Bt.  Comm.  80. 


BOROUGH  ENGLISH.  A  custom  preva- 
lent In  some  parts  of  England,  by  which  the . 
younger  son  Inherits  the  estate  In,  prefer- 1 
ence  to  his  older  brothers.     1  Bl,  Comm.  75.  i 

The  custom  Is  said  by  Blackstone  to  have ' 
been  derived  from  the  Saxone,  and  to  have  I 
b«eu  BO  called  In  distinction  from  the  Nor- 
man rule  of  descent.  2  Bl.  Comm.  S3,  A 
reason  for  the  custom  Is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  elder  children,  were  usually  pro-  < 
vlded  for  during  the  life  of  the  parent  asthey  ' 
grew  up,  and  removed,  while  the  younger 
son  usually  remained.  See,  also.  Bac.  Abr.;  ' 
Comyn,  Dig.;  Termes  de  )a  Ley;  Cowell. 
The  custom  applies  to  socage  lands.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  S3. 

BOROUGH-HEAD,  or  BOROW-HEAD. 
The  chief  man  or  bead  of  a  borough. 
Cowell.     See  "Headborow." 

BOROUGH-REEVE.  The  cUef.  munici- 
pal officer  In  towns  unincorporated  before 
the  municipal  corporations  act  (6  &  6  Wm. 
TV.  c.  76), 

BOROUGH  SESSIONS.  Courts  establish- 
ed In  boroughs  under  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions act  (5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  76,  amended  by 
6*7  Wm,  IV.  o.  lOB.  and  6  ft  7  Vict  c.  S9). 
They  are  held  by  the  recorders  ol  the  re- 
spective boroughs  once  a  quarter,  or  ottener 
It  they  thInlE  fit,  and  at  times  to  be  fixed 
by  them.  The  Jurisdiction  Is  over  such  of- 
fenses as  are  cognizable  by  the  country  ses- 
sions, whose  powers  extend  to  all  boroughs 
which  may  not  have  petitioned  for  a  sepa- 
rate court  by  virtue  of  section  103  of  the 
municipal  corporations  act    Wharton. 

BORROW.  To  obtain  the  use  of  the  prop- 
erty of  another,  with  an  agreement  to  re- 
turn the  same,  ordinarily  In  specie,  but 
where,  as  In  case  of  money,  the  nature  of 

the  case  does  not  admit  of  It  to  return  in 
kind.    See  14  Neb.  381. 


BORROWER.  He  to  whom  a  thing  Is 
lent  at  bis  request. 

As  used  In  usury  laws,  it  includes  any 
person  who  Is  a  party  to  the  original  con- 
tract, or  in  any  way  liable  to  pay  the  loan. 
64  N.  Y,  247;  fi5  N.  Y.  432;  11  Wend.  {N.  Y.) 
329;  7  Hill  (N,  Y.)  391;  7B  N.  Y,  516,  523, 
31  Am.  Rep.  484,  reversing  10  Hun,  4G8. 

In  general,  he  has  Che  right  to  use  the 
thing  borrowed,  himself,  during  the  time 
and  for  the  purpose  Intended  between  the 
parties.  He  is  bound  to  take  extraordlnary 
care  of  the  thing  borrowed ;  to  use  it  accord- 
ing to  the  Intention  o(  the  lender;  to  restore 
It  In  proper  condition  at  the  proper  time. 
See    "Bailment;"    Story,    Balim,    S    S68;    2 


n  Saxon  Law.  The  borough's  ealder, 
or  head  borough,  supposed  to  be  the  moat 
discreet  man  in  the  borough,  town,  or  tith- 
ing.   1  Bl.  Comm.  114,  36B. 

BOSCAGE.  That  food  which  wood  and 
trees  yield  to  cattle. 

To  be  quit  of  boscage  Is  to  be  discharged 
of  paying  any  duty  of  wind-fall  wood  In  for- 
est    Whtahaw;   Hanw.  For.  Law, 


BOSCUS.  Wood  growing;  wood;  both 
high  wood  or  trees,  and  underwood  or  cop- 
pice. The  high  wood  la  properly  called  taJ- 
tua.    Cowell;  Spelman;  Co.  Lltt  5a. 

BOTE.  A  recompense  or  compensation. 
The  common  word  "boot"  comes  from  this 
word.  Cowell,  The  term  Is  applied  as  well 
to  making  repairs  In  houses,  bridges,  etc., 
as  to  making  a  recompense  for  slaying 
a  man  or  stealing  properly.  House  bote, 
materials  which  may  be  taken  to  repair  a 
bouse;  hedge  bote,  to  repair  hedges;  brig 
bote,  to  repair  bridges;  man  bote,  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  by  a  murderer.  Bote  Is 
known  to  the  English  law  also  under  tbe 
name  of  "estover."  1  Washb,  Real  Prop. 
99;  2  Bl.  Comm.  35. 

BOTELE8S.  In  old  Engtiab  law.  Wltb- 
out  amends;  without  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing satisfaction  for  a  crime  by  a  pecunJarj 
payment;  without  relief  or  remedy.  Cowell; 
Blount.  The  word  (written  "bootless")  Is 
atlll  retained  In  the  sense  of  "vain"  or  "use- 
leaa,"    Cowell. 

BOTHA.  In  old  ElogUsh  law.  A  booth, 
stall,  or  tent  to  stand  In.  in  fairs  or  markets. 
Cowetl;  Blount 

BOTHAGtUM,  or  BOOTHAGE.  Custom- 
ary dues  paid  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  or  soli 
for  the  pitching  or  standing  of  booths  In 
fairs  or  markets. 

BOTHNA.  BUTHNA,  or  BOTHENA.  In 
old  Scotch  law.  A  park  where  cattle  are 
Inclosed  aod  fed.  Bothna  also  signifies  a 
barony,  lordship,  etc.    Skene  de  Verb.  Sign. 

BOTTOMAOe  (LawFr.)  Bottomry.  Latch. 

252. 

BOTTOMRY.  A  contract  In  the  nature 
of  a  mortgage,  by  which  the  owner  of  a  ship, 
or  the  master,  as  his  agent,  borrows  money 
for  the  use  of  the  ship,  and  for  a  specified 
voyage,  or  for  a  definite  period,  pledges  the 
ship  (or  the  keel  or  bottom  of  the  ship,  pars 
pro  tola)  as  a  security  for  Its  payment, 
with  maritime  or  extraordinary  Interest  on 
account  of  the  marine  risks  to  be  borne  by 
the  lender;  It  being  stipulated  tbat  if  the 
ship  be  lost  Id  the  course  of  the  specified 
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BOUNDERS.  Visible  m&rks  or  objects  at 
the  ends  of  the  lln'ea  drawn  la  surveys  of 
land,  showing  the  courseB  and  distances. 

BOUNTY.  An  additional  beneQt  confer- 
red upon,  or  a  compensation  paid  to,  a 
claaa  of  persons.  It  dlfters  from  a  reward, 
which  Is  usually  applied  to  a  sum  paU  for 
the  perto nuance  of  some  specific  act  to 
some  person  or  persons.  It  may  or  may  . 
not  be  part  of  a  contract.  Tbua,  the  bounty 
offered  a  soldier  would  seem  to  be  part  of 
the  consideration  for  his  services.  The 
bounty  paid  to  flshermen  is  not  a  considera- 
tion for  any  contract,  however. 


voyage,  or  duiilng  the  limited  time,  by  any 
of  the  perils  enumerated  In  the  contract, 
the  lender  shall  also  lose  his  money.  2 
Ha«s.  Adm.  48.  53;  2  Sumn.  (U.  S.)  157; 
Abb.  Shipp.  117-131.  Where  tUe  loan  ta  made 
on  tbe  credit  of  the  cargo  alone,  the  con- 
tract Is  called  respondentia  (q.  v.) 

eoUCHE  (Fr.  mouth).  Ne  gist  en  le  boucJie. 
It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth,  i.  e..  It  Is  not 
for  one  to  say.  Lltt.  i  es.  A  phrase  still 
need.  En  &oucA  del  lay  gents.  In  the  mouth 
of  tbe  common  people.  Cro.  Jac.  700,  II 
port  meate  en  »on  bouche,  It  supports  itself. 
Dyer,  28  (Fr.  Ed.)     Said  of  a  deed. 

An  allowance  of  provision.  Avoir  bouche 
o  court,  to  have  an  allowance  at  court;  to 
be  In  ordinary  at  court;  to  have  meat  and 
drink  scot-free  there.  Blount;  Cowell,  "'Mu- 
nitions de  Bouche;"  Ord.  Mar.  tlv.  3,  tit.  S. 
art.  11. 

BOUCHE  OP  COURT,  or  BUDGE  OF 
court.  A  certain  allowance  of  provision 
from  the  king  to  his  knights  and  servants 
that  attended  him  In  any  military  expedi- 
tion. The  French  aroir  doiic/ie  o  court,  Is 
to  bave  an  allowance  at  court  of  meat  and 
drink.  From  bouche.  a  mouth.  But  some- 
times it  extended  only  to  bread,  beer,  and 
wine,  and  this  was  anciently  in  use  as  well 
in  tbe  houses  of  noblemen  as  In  the  king's 
court.    Jacob. 

BOUQH  OF  A  TREE.  A  symbol  which 
gave  seisin  of  land,  to  hold  of  the  donor  in 

BOUGHT  NOTE.  A  written  memoran- 
dnin  of  a  sale,  delivered  by  the  broker  who 
effects  the  sale,  to  the  vendee.  Story.  Ag. 
!  28;  11  Adoi.  &  E.  6S9;  8  Mees.  &  W.  834. 

Bonght  and  sold  notes  are  made  out  usu- 
ally at  the  same  time;  the  former  being  de- 
livered to  the  vendee,  the  latter  to  the  ven- 

BOULEVARD.  A  public  drive,  adapted 
and  set  aside  for  purposes  of  ornament,  ex- 
ercise, and  amusement.  It  Is  not  technically 
a  street,  avenue,  or  highway,  though  a  car- 
riage way  over  It  be  a  chief  feature.  52 
How.  Pr,  (N,  Y,)  440. 

BOUND  BAiLIFF.  A  sherlft's  officer, 
who  serves  writs  and  makes  arrests.  He  Is 
so  called  because  bound  to  the  sheriff  for 
the  due  execution  of  his  office.  1  Bl,  Comm. 
345. 

BOUNDARY.  Any  separation,  natural 
or  artificial,  which  marks  the  confines  or 
line  of  two  contiguous  estates.  Hunt, 
Boundaries. 

The  term  is  applied  to  Include  the  objects 
placed  or  existing  at  the  angles  of  tbe 
bonnding  lines,  as  well  as  those  which  ex- 
tend along  the  lines  of  separation. 

A  natural  boundary  Is  a  natural  object 
remaining  where  It  was  placed  by  nature. 

An  artificial  boundary  Is  one  erected  by 

BOUNDED  TREE.     A    tree    marking    or       BOYCOTT.    A  conspiracy  to  Injure  the 
standing  at  the  comer  of  a  field  or  estate,    business  of  any  person  by  Inducing  others,. 


BOUNTY   OF   QUEEN    ANNE.     A   royal 

charter  confirmed  by  St.  2  Anne,  c.  11,  pro- 
viding for  the  forming  a  perpetual  fund  for 
the  augmentation  of  poor  ecciealastical  liv- 
ings.   Wharton, 

BOURQ  (Ft.)  In  old  French  law.  An  as- 
semhlage  of  houses  surrounded  with  walla; 
a    fortified   town    or    village.     Steph.    Lect. 


BOURSE  DE  COMMERCE.  In  the  French 
law.  An  aggregation,  sanctioned  by  gov- 
ernment, of  merchants,  captains  of  ves- 
sels, exchange  agents,  and  courtiers,  the 
two  latter  being  nominated  by  the  govern- 
ment.   In    each   city   which   has    a    bourse. 


BOUWMA8TER 

BOVATA  TERRAE.  As  much  land  as 
one  ox  can  cultivate.  Said  by  some  to  be 
thirteen,  by  others  eighteen,  acres  In  ex- 
tent. Skene  de  Verb.  Sign.;  Spelman:  Co. 
Litt.  5a. 

BOW-BEARER.  An  under  officer  of  the 
forest,  whose  duty  It  ia  to  oversee  and  true 
Inquisition  make,  aa  well  of  sworn  men  as 
unsworn,  In  every  bailiwick  of  the  forest, 
and  of  all  manner  of  trespasses  done,  either 
to  vert  or  venison,  and  cause  them  to  be 
presented,  without  any  concealment,  in  the 
next  court  of  attachment,  etc.  Cromp.  Jur. 
201. 

BOWYERS.  Manufacturers  ol  bows  and 
shafts.  An  ancient  company  of  the  city  of 
London.     12  Bdw.  rV.  e.  3;  33  Hen.  VIll.  c.  6. 


BREACH  OF  TRUST 


to  abBtain  from  buBlneaa  relatlona  wltb 
him.  The  methods  are  eo  diverse  as  not 
to  be  comprehended  by  any  definition.  For 
lllustratioDE,  see  84  Va.  927;  45  Fed.  135; 
55  Conn.  79. 

ir  force  or  Intimidation  Is  resorted  to, 
BUch  combinations  are  unlawful.  As  to 
their  legality  In  the  absence  of  ench  meas- 
ures, see  15  Q.  B.  Div.  476. 

BOZERO.    In  Spanish  law.    An  advocate; 
one  who  pleads  the  causes  of  others,  either 
suing   or    defending.    Las    Parti  das,    pt. 
tit.  V.  1.  1-S. 

Called,  also,  ulifiyaihii'.  Amongst  other 
classes  of  persons  excluded  from  this  office 
are  mlDore  under  seventeen,  the  deaf,  the 
dumb,  friars,  women,  and  Infamous  peraons. 
White,  New  Recop.  274. 

BRANCH.  A  portion  of  the  descendants 
of  a  person,  who  trace  their  descent  to  some 
common  ancestor,  who  Is  himself  a  descend- 
ant of  such  person. 

The  whole  of  a  genealogy  Is  often  called 
the  "genealogical  tree,"  and  sometimes  It  Is 
made  to  take  the  form  of  a  tree,  wblcb  Is  In 
the  flrst  place  divided  Into  as  many  branches 
as  there  are  children,  afterwards  Into  as 
many  branches  as  there  are  grandchildren, 
then  great-grandchildren,  etc.  If,  for  ex- 
ample. It  be  desired  to  form  the  genealogical 
tree  of  Peter's  family,  Peter  will  be  made 
the  trunk  of  the  tree;  It  he  has  had  two 
children,  John  and  James,  their  names  will 
be  written  on  the  flrst  two  branches,  which 
will  them  selves  shoot  out  into  as  many 
smaller  branches  as  John  and  James  have 
children;  from  these  others  proceed,  till 
the  whole  family  is  represented  on  the  tree. 
Thus  the  origin,  the  application,  and  the  use 
of  the  word  "branch"  in  genealogy  will  be 
at  once  perceived.    See  "Line." 

BRANDING.  An  ancient  mode  of  pun- 
ishment by  inflicting  a  mark  on  an  oBender 
with  a  hot  iron.  It  Is  generally  disused  in 
civil  law,  but  is  a  recognised  punishment  for 
some  military  offenses. 

BRANKS.  An  Instrument  of  punishment 
formerly  made  use  of  In  some  parts  ot  Eng- 
land for  the  correction  of  scolds,  which  It 
was  said  to  do  so  effectually  and  so  very 
safely  that  it  was  looked  upon  by  Dr.  Plotts, 
in  his  History  of  Staffordshire  (page  3S9), 
"as  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  ducking- 
stool,  wblcb  not  only  endangered  the  health 
of  the  party,  but  also  gives  the  tongue 
liberty  'twixt  every  dip,  to  neither  of  which 
Is  this  liable.  It  brings  such  a  bridle  for 
the  tongue  as  not  only  quite  deprives  tbem 
of  speech,  but  brings  shame  for  the  trans- 
gression and  humiliation  thereupon  before 
It  Is  taken  off." 

BRASS    KNUCKLES    (or    KNUCKS).      A 

weapon  conHlstlng  of  metal  covering  part 
of  the  hand,  and  used  to  strike  with.  It  was 
originally  made  of  brass,  and  the  name  is 
now  used  as  that  of  Ihe  weapon,  without  re- 1 
gard  to  the  metal  used.  3  Lea  (Tenn.) 
575;  3  S.  W.  477. 


BRAWL.  Tumult;  loud  angry  contention. 
See  42  N.  H,  464. 

Originally  used  in  connection  with  dis- 
turbances In  churches  or  churchyards.  4 
Bl.  Comm.  146;  "Steph,  Cr.  Dig.  102. 

BREACH, 

In    Contracts.    The    violation    of    an 

obligation,  engagement,  or  duty. 

Breach  may  be  either  by  renunciation, — 
that  is,  by  the  declaration  o(  the  party  tbat 
he  doesliot  intend  to  perform  (32  Iowa,  409; 
61  N.  T.  362;  52  Wis.  240),  by  such  acta  as 
win  render  performance  impossible  (82  N, 
Y.  108;  22  Fed.  E22;  16  Mass,  ISl),— or  by 
actually  falling  to  perform  any  or  all  the 
terms  of  the  contract;  the  two  tirat  mention- 
ed being  constructive  breaches,  and  the  last, 
actual  breach. 

A  continuing  breach  is  one  where  the  con- 
dition of  things  constituting  a  breach  con- 
tinues during  a  period  ot  time,  or  where 
the  acts  constituting  a  breach  are  repeated 
at  brief  Intervals.  F.  Moore.  242;  1  Leon. 
62;  1  Salk.  141;  Holt,  178;  2  Ld.  Raym. 
1125. 

In  Pleading.  That  part  of  the  decla- 
ration in  which  the  violation  of  the  defend- 
ant's contract  Is  stated. 

BREACH  OF  CLOSE.  Every  unwarrant- 
able entry  upon   the  soil   of  another  is   a 

breach  of  his  close.    3  Bl.  Comm.  209. 

BREACH  OF  COVENANT.  A  violation 
of,  or  a  failure  to  perform  the  conditions  of, 
a  bond  or  covenant.  The  remedy  is  in 
some  cases  by  a  writ  of  covenant;  in  others, 
by  an  action  of  debt.    3  Bl.  Comm.  156. 


BREACH  OF  PRISON.  An  unlawful  break- 
ing out  of  prison.  This  Is  of  Itself  a  mis- 
demeanor. 1  Rubs,  Crimes,  378;  4  Bl.  Comm. 
""  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c,  18,  S  1;  7  Conn.  752. 
The  remedy  for  this  offense  is  by  indict- 
ment. The  climbing  of  a  wail  is  not  a  break- 
ing out,  but  it  loose  bricks  be  thrown  from 
the  wall  It  is.     Russ.  &  R.  458.     See  "Es- 


BREACH  OF  THE  PEACE.  A  violation 
of  public  order;  the  offense  of  disturbing 
the  public  peace.  6  Coldw.  (Tenn.)  283. 
An  act  of  public  indecorum  Is  also  a  breach 
of  the  peace. 

BREACH  OF  TRUST. 

(1)     The   willful   misappropriation,   by   a 

uEtee,  ot  a  thing  which  had  been  lawfully 
delivered  to  him  In  confidence. 

The  distinction  between  larceny  and  a 
breach  of  trust  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
terms  or  way  Id  which  the  thing  was  taken 
originally  Into  the  party's  possession;  and 
the  rule  seems  to  be  that  whenever  the  ar- 
ticle Is  obtained  upon  a  fair  contract  not 
ere  temporary  purpose,  or  by  one 
who  Is  in  the  employment  of  the  deliverer. 


BREAKING  (i: 

then  the  subsequent  mlBapproprlation  1b  to 
be  considered  as  an  act  ol  breach  of  trust. 
(2)  Any  wrongful  act  of  a  trustee  In 
violation  of  his  duty  as  such,  though  not 
amouDtiug  to  a  crime. 

BREAKINO.    Parting     Or     dividing. 
force   and   violence,   a  solid  substance, 
piercing,   penetrating,   or  bursting  through 
the  same. 

In  cases  of  burglary  and  housebreaking, 
the  removal  of  any  part  of  the  house,  or  of 
the  fastenings  provided  to  secure  It,  with 
violence  and  a  felonious  Intent,  Is  a  break- 
ing, as  the  raising  of  a  closed  window  (107 
N.  C.  M5),  or  the  opening  of  a  closed  door- 
(68  111.  271;  20  Iowa,  iU),  but  an  entry  by 
an  open  door  or  window  <S6  Pa.  St.  66;  25 
Neb.  780}  Is  not,  though  an  entry  through 
a  chimney  Is  a  breaking  into  the  house, 
for  that  is  as  much  closed  as  the  nature  of 
tblngs  will  permit  <S2  Ala.  376;  13  Ired. 
(N.  C-]  244). 

A  constructive  breaking  Is  the  procuring 
of  an  entry  for  felonious  purpose  by  fraud 
or  covin,  as  by  pretending  to  have  business 
with  the  owner  O  Ired.  [N.  C]  463).  or  by 
coUnslon  with  an  inmate  (9S  N.  C.  629). 

BREAKINO  OF  ARRESTMENT.  The 
contempt  of  the  law  committed  by  an  ar- 
restee who  disregards  the  arrestment  used 
In  his  hands,  and  pays  the  sum  or  delivers 
the  goods  arrested  to  the  debtor.  The 
breaker  Is  liable  to  the  arrester  Id  damages. 
See  "Arrestment," 

BREAST  OF  THE  COURT.  The  Judgment 
or  conscience  of  the  court.  A  record  la  In 
the  breast  of  the  court,  subject  to  correc- 
tion, until  the  term  Is  closed,  after  which  it 
Imports  verity. 

BREATH.  In  medical  jurisprudence.  The 
air  expelled  from  the  chest  at  each  expira- 
tion. 

BREDWITE.  In  Saxon  and  old  English 
law.  A  Bne.  penalty,  or  amercement  Im- 
posed for  defaults  In  the  assize  of  bread. 
Kennett.  Par.  Ant.  114;  Coweil. 

BREHON  LAW.  The  ancient  system  of 
Irish  law;  so  named  from  the  Judges,  called 
"Brebone."  or  "Breltheamhuin."  Its  eiiat- 
ence  has  been  traced  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Irish  history  down  to  the  time  ot 
Ihe  Anglo  Norman  Invasion.  It  Is  still  a 
subject  of  antiquarian  research.  An  out- 
line of  the  system  will  be  found  In  Knlgbt's 
English  Cyclopaedia. 

BRENAGIUM.  A  payment  in  bran, 
vhich  tenants  anciently  made  to  feed  their 
lord's  hounds.    Blount. 

BREPHOTROPHI.  In  civil  law.  Per- 
sons appointed  to  take  care  of  houses  des- 
tined to  receive  foundlings.  Clef  des  I.ols 
Rom.  "Adminlstrateurs." 


1)  BREVE  TESTATUM 

BRETT8  AND  SCOTTS,  LAWS  OF  THE. 
A  code  or  system  of  laws  in  use  among  the 
Celtic  tribes  of  Scotland  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  then 
abolished  by  Edward  I.  of  England.  A  frag- 
ment only  is  now  extant.  See  Acta  Pari. 
Scotland,  vol.  1,  pp.  299-301,  Edln.  1844.  It 
is  interesting,  like  the  Brehon  laws  of  Ire- 
land, In  a  historical  point  of  view. 


BREVE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English  law. 
A  writ;  properly  an  original  writ  <6rei;e 
originate),  by  which  ail  actions  in  the  su- 
perior courts  of  England  were  once  required 
to  be  commenced.  Noti  potest  guis  sine 
brevi  agere,  no  man  can  sue  without  a  wrlL 
Bracton,  fols.  413b,  112;  FleU,  lib.  2,  c.  13,  | 
4;  Steph,  PI,  5,  6;  3  Bl.  Comm.  272,  273. 

BREVE  DE  RECTO.  A  writ  of  rlgbt. 
The  writ  of  right  patent  Is  of  the  highest 
nature  of  any  In  the  law.  Coweil;  Fltzh, 
Nat.  Brev. 

BREVE  INNOMINATUM.  A  writ  con- 
taining a  general  statement  only  of  the 
cause  of  action. 

BREVE  ITA  DICITUR,  QUIA  REM  DE 
qua  agltur,  et  intentionem  petentls,  paucia 
verbis  breviter  enarrat.  A  writ  Is  so  called 
because  it  briefly  states,  in  few  word  a,  the 
matter  in  dlapute,  and  the  object  of  the 
party  seeking  relief.     2  Inst.  39. 

BREVE  JUDICIALE  DEBET  8EQU1 
■uum  orlglnale,  at  acceaaorlum  suum  prin- 
cipaio.  A  Judicial  writ  ought  to  follow  its 
original,  and  an  accessory  Its  principal. 
Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  292. 

BREVE  JUDICIALE  NON  CAOIT  PRO 
defectu  firmae.  A  Judicial  writ  fails  not 
through  detect  of  form.    Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  43, 

BREVE  NOMINATUM.  A  writ  contain- 
ing a  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
action. 

BREVE   ORIQINALE.    An   original    writ, 

BREVE  PERQUIRERE.  To  purchase  a 
writ  or  license  of  trial,  In  the  king's  courts, 
by  the  plaintiff,  qui  breve  perqui&ivit ; 
whence  the  usage  ot  paying  6a.  8d.  flue  to 
the  crown  where  the  debt  Is  £40,  and  of 
10s.  where  the  debt  Is  £100.  etc.,  in  suits  and 
trials  for  money  due  upon  bond,  etc.     Whar- 

BREVE  TESTATUM.  A  written  memo- 
randum introduced  to  perpetuate  the  tenor 
of  the  conveyance  and  investiture  of  lands. 
2  Bl.  Comm.  307,  It  was  prepared  after  tho 
transaction,  and  depended  for  Its  validity 
upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  as  it  was 
not  sealed.    Spelman. 

In  Scotch  Law.    A  similar  memoran- 
dum made  out  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  at- 
tested by  the  pares  curiae,  and  by  the  seal    . 
of  the  superior.    Bell,  Diet.  C_i(.)OQIc 


BREVET. 

In   French   Law.    A  warraat  granted 

by  governmeut  to  authorize  an  indlTidual 
to  do  somethlag  for  his  own  benefit. 

Brevet  d'invention,    A  [latent. 

In     American     Law.     A     commission 

coDlerring  on  a  military  officer  a  degree  ot 
rank  speclfled  In  tbe  commission,  without, 
however,  conveying  a  right  to  receive  cor- 
responding pay.  { 


doslanum,  Lex  Theodoslana,  Liber  Legum, 
or  Lex  Romana.  1  Macketd.  Civ.  Law,  p. 
49.  S  £9. 


BR  E  VI A        ADVERSARIA.        Adversary 
write;    those  brought  adversely  to  recover 

BREVIA      AMICABILIA.      Amicable      or 

friendly  writs;  writs  brought  by  agreement 
or  consent  of  the  partlee. 

BREVIA     ANTICIPANTIA.    Anticipating 

writs;  writs  of  prevention.     See  Termea  de 


BREVIA  FORMATA  (Lai.)  Certain  writs 
o[  approved  and  established  form  which 
were  granted  of  course  In  actions  to  which 
they  were  applicable,  and  which  could  not 
be  changed  but  by  consent  of  the  great 
council  ot  the  realm.    Bracton,  413b. 

•'Breve  In- 


BREVIA  JUDICIALIA  (Lat.)  Judicial 
writs.  Subsidiary  writs  issued  from  the 
court  during  the  progress  of  an  action,  or 
In  execution  of  the  Judgment. 

BREVIA  MA0I8TRALIA.  Writs  framed 
and  issued  by  masters  In  chancery,  not  fol- 
lowing aay  established  form,  but  varying 
In  accordance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
particular  case.    Bracton,  413b. 


BREVIA  6ELECTA.  Choice  or  selected 
writs   or   processes.    Often   abbreviated    to 

brev.  sei. 

BREVIA,  TAM  ORIGINALIA  QUAM  JU- 
dlciali,  patiuntur  Anglica  nomina.  Writs,  as 
well  original  as  Judicial,  bear  English  names. 
10  Coke.  132. 

BREVIA  TE8TATA.    See  "Breve  Testa- 


BREVIARIUM  ALARICIANUM  (or  ANIA- 
ni)  (Lat.)  A  code  of  law  complied  by  order 
of  Alarlc  IL,  hlng  of  the  Visigoths,  for  the 
use  of  the  Romans  living  In  his  empire,  pub- 
lished A.  D.  506,  It  was  collected  by  a 
committee  of  sixteen  Homan  lawyers,  from 
the  Codei  Gregorlanus,  Hermogenlanus, 
and  TheodoHianuB.  some  of  the  later  novels, 
and  the  writings  of  Gains,  Pan  Ins.  and  Papia- 
lanus.  In  the  middle  ages.  It  Is  commonly 
referred  to,  under  the  titles  Corpus  Theo- 


BREVIBUS  ET  ROTULU3  LIBERANDIS. 
A  writ  or  mandate  directed  to  a  sherilT, 
commanding  him  to  deliver  to  his  successor 
the  county  and  the  appurtenances,  with  all 
the  briefs,  rolls,  remembrances,  and  other 
things  belonging  to  his  oBlce. 

BRIBE.  The  gift  or  promise,  which  is 
accepted,  of  some  advantage  as  the  induce- 
ment for  some  Illegal  act  or  omlssiou;  or 
of  some  Illegal  emolument,  ss  a  considera- 
tion for  preferring  one  person  to  another,  in 
the  performance  of  a  legal  act. 

BRIBERY.  At  common  law.  The  re- 
ceiving or  offering  any  undue  reward  by 
or  to  any  person  whomsoever,  whose  ordina- 
ry profession  or  business  relates  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  Justice,  in  order  to 
Infiuence  his  behavior  in  office,  and  to  in- 
cline him  to  act  contrary  to  his  duty  and 
tbe  known  rules  ot  honesty  aa<l  Integrity. 
Coke,  3d  Inst.  149;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  67,  5 
2;  4  Bl.  Comm.  139;  1  Rues.  Crimea,  156. 

The  term  "bribery"  now  extends  further, 
and  Includes  the  offense  of  giving  a  bribe 
to  many  other  officers.  The  offense  of  the 
giver  and  ot  the  receiver  of  the  bribe  has 
the  same  name.  For  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion, that  of  the  former — viz.,  tbe  briber — 
might  be  properly  denominated  "active 
bribery;"  while  that  of  the  latter — viz.,  the 
person  bribed — might  be  called  "passive 
bribery." 

"The  voluntary  giving  or  receiving  ot 
anything  ot  value  in  corrupt  payment  for  an 
official  act  done  or  to  be  done."  2  Bish. 
Crim.  Law,  i  35. 


BRIDGE.  A  structure  erected  over  a  riv- 
er, creek,  stream,  ditch,  ravine,  or  other 
place,  to  facilitate  the  passage  thereof;  in- 
cluding, by  the  term,  both  arches  and  abut- 
ments.   3  Har.  (N.  J.)  108;  15  VL  438. 

The  common-law  definition,  flam  en  vet 
cursiiM  aquae,  etc..  has  a  more  enlarged 
significance  In  modem  usage,  and  the  term 
"bridge"  in  statutes  signifies  also  crossings 
over  public  ways  on  land.    37  Me.  451. 

Bridges  are  either  public  or  private. 
Public  bridges  are  such  as  form  a  part  of 
the  highway,  common,  according  to  their 
character,  as  foot,  horse,  or  carriage  bridges, 
to  the  public  generally,  with  or  without  toll 
(2  East,  342) ;  though  their  use  may  be  limit- 
ed to  particular  occasions,  as  to  seasons  ot 
flood  or  frost  (2  Haule  ft  S.  262;  4  Campb. 
18&). 
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BRIDGE   MASTERS 


BROKERS 


BRIDGE  MASTERS.  Persona  choeen  by 
tbe  citizens  to  have  the  care  and  aupervls- 
ion  of  brldgeB,  and  having  certain  tees  and 
profttB  belonging  to  their  o£Sce,  as  In  the 
coee  of  London  Bridge.    Lex.  Lond.  283. 

BRIEF  (Lat.  hrerU;  Law  Fr.  briefe, 
short).     A  abort  or  condensed  etatement 

In  Ecclealastlcat  Law.  A  papal  re- 
script sealed  with  wax.    See  "Bull." 

In  Old  Practice.    A  writ.  .  It  Is  found 

In  this  sense  In  the  ancient  law  authors. 
Co.  Lilt.  73b. 

In  English  Practice.    A  statement  by 

a  solicitor  to  counsel,  containing  Uie  tacts 
and  Issues,  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  etc., 
to  obtain  the  advice  of  caunsel  on  a  point  of 
law,  or  to  enable  him  to  prepare  for  trial. 

In    American    Practice.      The   written 

or  printed  points,  authorities,  and  argu- 
ment furnished  to  the  court  by  counsel.  It 
must  contain  some  statement  of  the  case 
and  argument  therein;  a  mere  copy  of  part 
ot  the  aBslgnmenta  of  error  being  insuffi- 
cient.    12  Ind.  654,    And  see  43  Ind.  356. 

BRIEF  A  L'EVESQUE.  A  writ  to  the 
bishop  which,  in  guare  impedit,  shall  go  to 
remove  an  Incumbent,  unless  he 
be  presented  pendtnle  lite.    1  Keh. 


and  It  Is  agreed  that  £500,  together  with 
interest,  shall  be  paid  at  a  time  stated,  and, 
as  to  the  other  £500,  that  B..  in  considera- 
tion thereof,  shall  pay  to  A.  £100  pi-r  an- 
I  nuin  for  seven  years.    Wharton. 

BROCAGE.    See  "Brokerage." 

BROCARIUS,  or  BROCATOR.     A  broker; 

1  middle-man    between   buyer   and    seller; 

\  the  agent  ot  both  transacting  parties.    Used 

in  the  old  Scotch  and  English   law.    Bell. 

Diet;  Cowell. 

BROCELLA.  A  thicket,  or  covert,  of 
bushes  and  brushwood.  "Browse"  Is  said 
to  be  derived  hence.    Cowell. 

BROKERAGE,  or  BROCAGE.  The  trade 
or  occupation  of  a  broker;  the  commisalonB 
paid  to  a  broker  for  his  services. 

BROKERS.  Those  who  are  engaged  for 
others  In  the  negotiation  of  contracts  rela- 
tive to  property,  with  the  custody  of  which 
they  have  no  concern.  Paley,  Ag.  13.  See 
16  Gray  (Klass.)  436;  45  111.  79;  16  How. 
Pr  (N.  Y.»  440. 

One  who  receives  a  commission  for  mak- 
ing a  bargain  for  another.    6  Blng.  702. 

A  salaried  agent  la  not  a  broker.    1  Ore. 


BRIEF  (or  BRIEVE)  OUT  OF  THE 
chancery.  A  writ  Issued  in  Scotland  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  in  the  election  ot  tu- 
tors to  minors,  the  cognoscing  ot  lunatics 
or  ot  idiots,  and  the  ascertaining  the  wid- 
ow's terce;  and  sometimes  In  dividing  the 
property  belonging  to  heirs- portion ers.    In 


,  Diet 


'  in  1 


BRIEVE  (tram  breve,  g.  v.)  In  Scotch 
law.  A  writ.  1  Kames,  Eq.  146;  1  Forbes, 
Inst  pt  4.  bk.  2.  c.  1,  tit  2,  j  1. 

BRIQA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  European  law. 
Strife;  contention;  litigation;  controversy. 
Spelman;  Cowell;  Blount. 

BRIGANDINE.  A  coat  of  mall  or  ancient 
armor,  consisting  of  numerous  Jointed 
scaie-lilie  plates,  very  pliant  and  easy  tor 
the  body. 


BRINGING  MONEY  INTO  COURT.  The 
act  of  depositing  money  In  the  hands  ot  the 
proper  officer  o(  the  court  for  the  purpose 
ot  satistying  a  debt  or  duty,  or  of  an  Inter- 
pleader.   "See  "Payment  Into  Court." 

BRIS.  In  French  maritime  law.  Liter- 
ally, breaking;  wreck.  Distinguished  from 
naufrage  (q.  v.)    Ord.  Mar.  llv.  2.  tit.  9. 
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A  broker  differs  from  a  factor  in  that  ha 
has  no  possession  of  the  property  he. Bells. 
47  CaL  213;   41  N.  T.  235;   104  Mass.  369. 

Bill  and   Note  Brokers.     Those  who 

negotiate  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bills  of 
exchange  and  promissory  notes. 

Exchange  Brokers.  Those  who  nego- 
tiate bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  foreign 
countries,  or  on  other  places  in  this  country. 

Insurance  Brokers.  Those  who  pro- 
cure Insurance,  and  negotiate  between  In- 
surers and  Insured. 

Merchandise  Brokers.    Those  who  ne- 

gotlate  the  sale  ot  merchandise  without 
baring  possession  or  control  of  It,  as  factors 

Pawnbrokers.  Those  who  lend  money 

In  small  sums,  on  the  security  of  personal 
property,  at  usurious  rates  of  Interest  They 
are  licensed  by  the  authorities,  and  except- 
ed from  the  operation  ot  the  usury  laws. 

Real-Estate  Brokers.  Those  who  ne- 
gotiate the  sale  or  purchase  of  real  prop- 
erty. They  are  a  numerous  class,  and.  In 
addition  to  the  above  duty,  sometimes  pro- 
cure loans  on  mortgage  security,  collect 
rents,  and  attend  to  the  letting  and  leasing 
ot  houses  and  lands, 

Ship    Brokers.     Those   who   negotiate 

the  purchase  and  sale  of  ships,  and  the  busi- 
ness ot  freighting  vessels.  Lllte  other  bro- 
kers, they  receive  a  commission  from  the  sell- 
er only. 

Stock    Brokers.      Those    employed    to 

buy  and  sell  shares  ot  stock  In  Incorporated 
companies,  and  the  indebtedness  of  govern- 
ments.    These  brokers  have  possession  ot 
the  certificates  and  other  written  evidenceaJC 
of  title.  ' 


BR08SUS-  Bruised,  or  injured  with !  BUGQERY.  Includes  both  "bestiality," 
blows,  wounds,  or  other  casualty.  Co  well,  j  or  carnal  connection  between  a  human  be- 
ing and  a  beast,  and  "aodomy,"  or  carnal 

BROTHEL.  A  bawdy  bouse;  a  common  I  coQ„ection  between  human  beings  against 
habitation  ot  prostitutes.  Ihe  order  of  nature.    3  Inst.  58. 


BROTHER.  He  who  is  born  trom  the 
same  father  and  mother  with  another,  or 
from  one  ot  them  only. 

Brothers  are  of  the  whole  blood  when  they  i 
are  born  of  the  same  father  and  mother, 
and  of  the  half-blood  when  they  are  the  is- 
sue ot  one  of  them  only.  In  the  civil  law, 
when  they  are  the  children  ot  the  same 
father  and  mother,  they  are  called  "broth- 1 
ers  germain;"  when  they  descend  trom  the 
same  father,  but  not  the  same  mother,  they 
are  "consanguine  brothers;"  when  they  are 
the  Issue  ot  the  same  mother,  but  not  the 
same  father,  they  are  "uterine  brothers." 
A  "half-brother"  is  one  who  is  bom  of  the 
same  father  or  mother,  hut  not  of  both;  one 
born  of  the  same  parents  before  they  were 
married,  a  "left-sided  brother;"  and  a  bas- 
tard bom  of  the  same  father  or  mother  Is 
called  a  "natural  brother."  See  "Blood;" 
"Halt-Blood ; "  "Line ;  '  Merlin.  Repert. 
Frere;  Diet  de  Jurlsp.  Frere;  Code.  3.  28. 
27;  Nov.  84,  praef.;  Dane,  Abr.  Index. 

BROTHER-'iN-LAW.  The  brother  ot  a 
wife,  or  the  husband  of  a  sister. 

There  is  no  relationship,  in  the  former 
case,  between  the  husband  and  tbe  hrother- 
In-law.  nor  In  the  latter,  between  the  broth- 
er and  the  husband  of  the  sister;  there  la 
only  affinity  between  them.  See  Vaughan. 
302,  329. 

BRUARIUM,  BRUERA,  BRUERIA,  or 
b  rue  rum.  In  old  English  law.  A  heath 
ground;  ground  where  heath  grows.  Spel- 
man;  Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  71.  S  3:  W-  "b-  2.  c.  41. 
§  2;  Id.  lib.  4,  c.  27,  5  16.  Bracton,  fol.  229b. 
231;  Co,  Lltt.  4b;  Reg.  Orig.  lb,  2. 

BRUGBOTE.     See  "Brigbote," 


BRUISE.  In  medical  Jurisprudence.  An 
Injury  done  with  violence  to  the  person, 
without  breaking  the  skin.  It  Is  nearly 
synonymous  with  "contusion"  (g.  t.)  1 
Chanc.  Prac.  38.  See  i  Car.  &  P.  381,  487, 
65S,  6GG. 

BRUKBARN.  In  old  Swedish  law.  The 
child  of  a  woman  conceiving  after  a  rape, 
which  was  made  legitimate.  Literally,  the 
child  of  a  struggle.    Barr.  Obs.  St. 


BUBBLE  ACT.  The  name  given  to  the 
statute  6  Geo.  I.  c.  18,  which  was  passed  In 
1719,  and  was  intended  "for  restraining 
several  extravagant  and  unwarrantable  prac- 
tices therein  mentioned."    See  2  P.  Wms. 
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BUILDING.  An  edifice,  erected  by  art 
and  fixed  upon  or  over  the  soli,  composed 
at  stone,  brick,  marble,  wood,  or  other  prop- 
er substance,  connected  together,  and  de- 
signed for  use  in  the  position  in  which  It 
Is  so  fixed. 

Taken  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  can  mean 
only  an  erection  intended  for  use  and  oc- 
cupation as  a  habitation,  or  for  some  pur- 
pose ot  trade,  ornament,  or  use.  13  Gray 
(Mass.)  312. 

A  bridge  (11  Wis.  119),  a  floating  dock  (2 
Vroom  [N.  J.]  477),  seats  or  platforms  in  a 
park  (55  Cal.  159:  39  Conn.  41)  have  been 
held  not  to  be  buildings,  while  an  unfinish- 
ed house  (L.  R.  1  C.  C.  33S).  a  stable  (94 
III.  456).   a  church   (10   Pa.  413)    are   bulld- 

BUILDINO  LEASE.  A  lease  ot  the  soil 
for  the  purpose  ot  erecting  buildings  there- 
on, usually  for  a  long  term.  See  "Qrounil 
Rent." 

BULK.  Merchandise  which  Is  neither 
counted,  weighed,  nor  measured. 

A  sale  by  bulk  Is  a  sale  of  a  quantity  of 
goods  such  as  they  are,  without  measuring, 
counting,  or  weighing.  Civ.  Code  La.  art. 
3522,  note  G. 

BULL.  A  letter  from  the  pope  ot  Rome, 
written  on  parchment,  to  which  is  attached 
a  leaden  seal  Impressed  with  the  images  of 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  apostolical  re-  , 
scripts. — the  "brief,"  the  "signature."  an<l 
the  "bull,"  which  last  Is  most  commonly 
used  In  legal  matters.  Bulls  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  edicts  and  letters  patent  of  sec- 
ular princes.  When  the  hull  grants  a  fa- 
vor, the  seal  Is  attached  by  means  of  silken 
strings;  and  when  to  direct  execution  to  he 
performed,  with  flax  cords.  Bulls  are  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  in  a  round  and  Gothic  hand. 
Ayliffe,  Par.  132;  AyllBe,  Pand.  21;  Merlin. 
Repert. 

BULLA  (Lat.)  A  seal  used  by  the  Ro- 
man emperors  during  the  lower  empire,  and 
which  was  ot  four  kinds,— gold,  silver,  wax, 
and  lead.  These  are  described  by  Spelman 
In  detail. 

A  letter,  brief,  or  charter,  sealed  with 
such  a  seal  Oiicrae  hiillat/ie).    Spelman. 

A  brief,  mandate,  or  bull  ot  the  pope. 
having  usually  B  leaden,  but  sometimes  a 
golden,  seal.  Spelman;  Blount;  Cawell; 
Burrlll. 

BULLETIN.  An  official  account  of  pub- 
lic transactions  on  matters  ot  importance. 
In  France,  it  is  the  registry  of  the  laws. 

BULLION.  The  term  "bullion"  Is  com- 
monly applied  to  uncoined  gold  and  silver, 
.  in  the  mass  or  lump. 


BULLION  FUND 


BURGHBRECH 


BULLION  FUND.  A  deposit  of  public 
money  at  the  mint  and  itB  branches.  The 
object  of  tbis  fund  is  to  enable  the  mint  to 
make  returns  ol  coins  to  private  depositors 
of  bullion  without  waiting  until  sucb  bullion 
is  actually  coined.  It  the  bullion  Fund  la 
sufflclentl]'  large,  depositors  are  paid  as 
soon  as  their  bullion  is  molted  and  assayed, 
and  the  value  ascertained.  It  thus  enables 
the  mint  to  have  a  stock  of  coin  on  band  to 
pay  depositors  in  advance.  Such  bullion 
becomes  the  property  of  the  government, 
and,  being  subsequently  coined,  Is  available 
as  a  means  of  prompt  payment  to  other  de- 
poBltora.  Act  May  23.  1850  (9  U.  S.  St.  at 
Large.  436), 

BUM-8AiLIFF.  A  person  employed  to 
dun  one  for  a  debt;  the  bailiff  employed  to 
arrest  a  debtor.  Black  thinks  It  a  vulgar 
corruption  of  "bound-ballllT"  (g.  v.)  Hall 
aays  that,  from  tbe  notion  of  a  humming  or 
droning  noise,  tbe  word  "bam"  was  applied 
to  dunning  for  a  debt 

8UNDA,  BONDA,  or  BONNA.  In  old 
English  law.  A  bound,  boundary,  border,  or 
limit  {tirminut,  limts).  Spelman,  voc. 
"Bannum;"  "Bonna."  4  Inst.  318;  Bracton, 
fol.  166b;  2  Crabb.  Real  Prop.  146;  Reg. 
Ortg.  263b. 

BUOY.  A  piece  of  wood,  or  an  empty 
barrel,  or  other  thing,  moored  at  a  particular 
place,  and  floating  on  the  water,  to  show 
the  place  where  it  Is  shallow,  to  mark  the 
channel,  or  to  indicate  tbe  danger  there  is 
to  navigation. 

BURDEN  OP  PROOF.  Tbe  duty  of  prov- 
Ing  the  facts  in  dispute  on  an  issue  raised 
between  tbe  parties  In  a  cause.  See  16  N. 
T.  66;  1  Gray  (Mass.)  500;  6  Wheat.  (U.  S.) 
481. 

Burden  of  proof  Is  to  be  distinguished 
from  prima  /ode  evidence  or  a  prima  facie 
case.  Generally,  when  the  latter  Is  shown, 
the  duty  Imposed  upon  the  party  having  the 
burden  will  be  satisfied,  but  It  ia  not  neces- 
sarily so.  6  Gush.  (Mass.)  364;  11  Mete. 
(Mass.)  460;  22  Ala.  20;  7  Blackt.  (Ind.) 
427;  1  Gray  (Mass.)  61;  7  Boston  Law  Bep, 
439. 

BUREAUCRACY.  A  government  by  de- 
partments, each  under  a  chief;  a  word  to 
describe  the  system  used  In  an  Invidious 
sense.     Wharton. 

BURG,  or  BURGH.  A  term  anciently  ap- 
plied to  a  castle  or  tortltled  place;  a  borough 
(9.  (-.)    Spelman. 

BURGAGE.  A  species  of  tenure,  de- 
scribed by  old  law  writers  as  but  tenure  In 
socage,  where  the  king  or  other  person 
was  lord  of  an  ancient  borough,  in  which 
the  tenements  were  held  by  a  rent  certain. 

Such  boroughs  had,  and  still  have,  cer- 
tain peculiar  customs  connected  with  the 
tenure,  which  distinguished  It  from  the 
ordinary  socage  tenure.  These  customs  are 
known  by  the  name  of  "Borough  English"  (g. 
v.),  and  they  alter  the  law  in  respect  of  de- 


scent, as  well  as  of  dower,  and  the  power  of 
devising.  By  It  the  youngest  son  Inherits 
the  lands  of  which  his  father  died  seised.  A 
widow.  In  some  boroughs,  has  dower  in  re- 
spect to  all  the  tenements  which  were  her 
husband's;  In  others,  she  has  a  moiety  of 
her  husband's  lands  so  long  as  she  remains 
unmarried;  and  with  respect  to  devises.  In 
some  places,  such  lands  only  can  be  devised 
as  were  acquired  by  purchase;  In  others, 
estates  can  only  be  devised  for  life.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  82;  QIanv.  bk.  7,  c.  3;  Lltt  §  162; 
Cro.  Car.  411;  1  Balk.  243;  2  Ld.  Raym. 
1024;  1  P.  Wms.  63;  Fltzh.  Nat  Brev.  150; 
Cro,  Ella.  415, 

BURGAGE  HOLDING.  A  tenure  by  which 
lands  In  royal  boroughs  in  Scotland  were 
held  of  the  sovereign.  The  service  was 
watching  and  warding,  and  was  done  by 
the  burgesses  within  the  territory  of  the 
borough,  whether  expressed  In  the  charter 
or  not     See  31  &  32  Vict  c.  101. 

BURGAGE  TENURE.  In  English  law.  A 
tenure  by  which  houses,  or  lands  which 
were  formerly  the  site  of  houses.  In  ancient 
boroughs,  are  held  of  the  king,  or  other 
lord  of  the  borough,  at  a  certain  yearly 
rent  Glanv.  lib.  7,  c.  3;  Lltt  K  162,  163; 
Co.  Lltt.  108b;  2  Bl.  Comm.  82;  Blount;  t 
Steph.  Comm.  198;  1  Crabb,  Real  Prop,  p. 
593,  S  T49- 

BURQATOR.  One  who  breaks  Into  houses 
or  Inclosed  places,  as  distinguished  from 
one  who  committed  robbery  In  ^e  open 
country.    Spelman,  voc.  "Burglarla." 

BURQBOTE.  A  term  applied.  In  the  old 
English  law,  to  a  contribution  towards  tbe 
repair  of  castles  or  walls  of  defense,  or  of 
a  borough. 


BURGERISTH.  A  word  used  In  Domes- 
day, signifying  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  a 
town.    Jacob. 

BURGESS.  A  magistrate  of  a  borough. 
Blount  An  officer  who  discharges  the  same 
duties  for  a  borough  that  a  mayor  does  for 
a  city.  The  word  Is  used  in  this  sense  in 
Pennsylvania. 

An  Inhabitant  of  a  town;  a  freeman;  one 
legally  admitted  as  a  member  of  a  corpora- 
tion. Spelman.  A  qualified  voter,  3  Steph, 
Comm.  192.  A  representative  In  parliament 
of  a  town  or  borough.    1  Bl,  Comm.  174. 

BURGESS  ROLL.  A  list  of  those  en- 
titled to  new  rights  under  the  act  of  6  &  6 
Wm.  IV.  c.  74;  3  Steph.  Comm.  192  et  seq. 


"Borough   Eng- 


BURGHBRECH,  or  BURGHBRECHE.  A 
fine  imposed  on  tbe  community  of  a  town 
tor  a  breach  of  tbe  peace,  etc. 


BUKGHMAILS  (11 

BURQHMAILS.  Yearly  paymentB  to  tbe 
crown  of  Scotland,  introduced  by  Malcolm 
III.,  and  reBembliog  the  Englleb  fee-farm 
rents.    Enc.  Lond. 

BUROHMOTE.  In  SaiOD  law.  A  court 
or  Justice  held  twice  a  year,  or  ottener.  Id 
a  burg.  All  the  thanes  and  tree  owners 
above  the  rank  of  ceorla  were  bound  to  at- 
tend without  summons.  The  bishop  or  lord 
held  the  court.    Spence,  Eq.  Jur. 


BURGLARiOUSLY.  In  pleading.  A  tech- 
nical word  which  must  be  introduced  In- 
to an  indictment  for  burglary  at  common  I 
law.  No  other  word  at  common  law  will 
answer  the  purpose,  nor  will  any  circum- 
locution be  Bufflcient.  i  Coke.  39;  5  Coke, 
121;  Cro.  EUz.  920;  Bac.  Abr.  ■'Indictment" 
(G,  0).  But  there  Is  this  distinction:  When 
a  statute  puolshes  an  olTenae,  b;  Its  legal 
designation,  without  enumerating  the  acts 
which  constitute  It,  then  It  Is  necessary  to 
use  the  terms  which  technically  charge  tbe 
offense  named,  at  common  law.  But  this  Is 
not  necesHary  when  the  statute  describes 
the  whole  offense,  and  the  Indictment 
charges  tbe  crime  In  the  words  of  the  stat- 
ute. Thus,  an  Indictment  which  charges 
the  statute  crime  of  burglary  Is  sufHclent, 
without  averring  that  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted "burglariously."  i  Mete.  (Mass.) 
367.  ■ 


BURGLARY.  At  common  law,  the  break- 
ing and  entering  the  house  of  another  In 
the  nighttime,  with  Intent  to  commit  a 
felony  therein,  whether  the  felony  be  ac- 
tually committed  or  not.  Coke,  3d  Inst.  63; 
1  Hale,  P.  C.  549;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c,  38.  S  1; 
*  Bl.  Comm.  224;  2  East.  P.  C.  c.  15,  i  1,  p. 
4S4;  2  Rubs.  Crimea.  2;  Rose.  Crlm.  Ev. 
252;  1  Coxe  (N.  J.)  441;  7  Mass.  247. 

The  elements  of  the  offense  are: 

(1)  The  breaking  (105  Mass.  58S);  but 
a  constructive  breaking  la  sufficient  (9  Ired. 
[N.  C.]463).    See '■Breaking." 

(2)  The  entry,    lit  Mass.  395. 

(31  The  building  broken  and  entered 
must  be  the  dwelling  house  of  another  (43 
Ala.  17);  but  an  outstanding  building  within 
the  curtilage  Is  regarded  as  part  of  tbe 
dwelling  (26  Ala.  45). 

(4)  Both  breaking  and  entry  must  be  In 
the  nighttime.    10  N,  H.  105. 

(6)  And  both  must  be  with  Intent  to 
commit  a  felony  In  the  house  (12  N.  H. 
42);  but  the  felony  need  not  have  baen 
committed  (29  Ind.  SO). 

The  offense  has  been  enlarged  by  stat- 
ute both  as  to  the  buildings  broken  Into,  and 
as  to  the  time  of  the  breaking  and  entry. 

BURGOMASTER.  In  Germany,  this  Is 
the  title  of  an  officer  who  performs  the  du- 
ties of  a  mayor, 

BURGWHAR.    A  burgeM  (ff.  v.) 


i)  BURYING  ALIVE 

BURIAU    The  act  of  Interring  the  dead. 

No  burial  la  lawful  untesa  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  local  regulations ;  and 
when  a  dead  body  has  been  found,  It  cannot 
be  lawfully  burled  until  the  coroner  has 
held  an  Inquest  over  It.  In  England  it  la 
the  practice  for  coroners  to  issue  warrants 
to  bury,  after  a  view.  The  leaving  nnburled 
tbe  corpse  of  a  person  for  whom  the  defend- 
aut  Is  bound  to  provide  Christian  burial,  as 
a  wife  or  child.  Is  an  Indictable  misdemean- 
or. If  he  Is  shown  to  have  been  of  ability  to 
provide  such  burial.    2  Den.  C.  C.  325. 

BURKING,  or  BURKISM.  Committing 
murder  In  order  to  sell  the  body  for  dissec- 
tion. So  called  from  the  first  perpetrator. 
See  4  Redf.  Sur.   (N.  Y.)   540. 

BURLAW  (BYRLAW,  or  BIRLAW) 
courta.  In  Scotch  law.  Assemblages  of 
nelKhbors  to  elect  burlaw  men,  or  those  who 
were  to  act  as  rustic  Judges  In  determining 
disputes  in  their  neighborhood.  Skene  de 
Verb.  Sign.;  Bell,  Diet. 

BURLAW8,     BIRLAWS,     or     BYRLAW8. 

lu  Scotch  law.  Laws  made  by  neighbors 
elected  by  common  consent  !n  the  birlaw 
courta.     Skene  de  Verb.  Slfin. 

Laws  made  by  husbandmen,  etc.,  concern- 
ing neighborhood  (rvsticorum  leges).  Spet- 
man,  voc,  "Bellaglnea."  considers  this  word 
esBentially  the  same  with  "by-laws"  (g.  v.) 

BURNING.    See    "Accident;"   "Fire." 

BURNING  IN  THE  HAND.  When  a  lay- 
man was  admitted  to  benefit  of  the  clergy 
he  was  burned  In  the  hand,  "In  the  brawn  of 
the  left  thumb."  in  order  that  be  might  not 
claim  the  benefit  twice.  This  practice  was 
finally  abolished  by  St.  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74, 
though  before  that  time  the  burning  was 
often  done  with  a  cold  Iron.  12  Mod.  448; 
4  Bl.  Comm.  267  et  seq. 

BURROCHIUM.  A  borroch,  dam,  or 
small  wear  over  a  river,  where  flsh  traps 
are  laid.    Cowell. 

BURR0WMEALI3.  A  term  In  the  Scotch 
law.  used  to  designate  the  rents  paid  tntA- 
the  king's  private  treasury  by  the  bnrgesses 
or  Inhabitants  of  a  borough. 


BURSARIA.  The  bursery  or  exchequer 
of  collegiate  and  conventual  bodies;  or 
the  place  of  receiving  and  paying  and 
accounting  by  the  bursarll,  or  bursers,  A. 
D.  1277.  But  the  word  ■'bursarll"  did  not 
only  signify  the  bursers  of  a  convent  or  col- 
lege, but  formerly  stipendiary  scholars  were 
called  by  the  name  of  "bursarll,"  as  they 
lived  on  the  burse  or  fund,  or  public  stock 
of  tbe  university.  At  Paris,  and  among  the 
CIsterlan  monks,  they  were  particularly 
termed  by  this  name.    Jacob. 

BURYING  ALIVE.  In  English  law.  The- 
ancleut  punishment  of  sodomites,  and  those 
who  contracted  with  Jews.  Fleta,  lib.  1, 
c.  27,  B  3. 


BURYING  GROUND  (11 

BURYING  GROUND.  A  place  appro- 
priated for  depositing  the  dead;  a  cemetery. 
In  Massacbusetts,  burying  grounds  cannot 
be  appropriated  to  roads  without  the  con- 
sent to  the  onners.    Qen.  St.  MasB.  244. 

BUSCARL,  or  SUTSECARL.  In  Sason 
and  old  Eneltah  law.  Seamen  or  marines; 
mililes  nautici.    Spelman. 

BUSHEL.  The  Winchester  bushel,  ee- 
tablUhed  by  13  Wm.  HI.  c.  5  (1701).  was 
made  tbe  standard  of  grain.  A  cylindrical 
Tessel,  eighteen  and  a  half  Inches  In  diame- 
ter, and  eight  inches  deep  inside,  contains 
a  bushel.  The  capacity  Is  2,145.42  cubic 
iDcbes.  The  bushel  estabiished  by  5  ft  6 
Geo.  IV.  c.  74.  Is  to  contain  2,218.192  cubic 
Inches.  This  measure  has  been  adopted  In 
many  of  the  United  States.  In  New  Yorlt 
the  heaped  bushel  Is  allowed,  containing 
2,815  cubic  Inches.  The  exceptions,  as  far 
as  known,  are  Connecticut,  where  the  bushel 
holds  2.198  cubic  incbes;  Kentucky,  2,150.66; 
Indiana.  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri, 
where  It  contains  2,150.4  cubic  Inches. 
Dane,  Abr.  c.  211,  a.  12,  i  4.  See  the  whole 
subject  discussed  in  Report  of  the  Secretary 
ot  State  of  the  Dnlted  SUtes  to  the  Senate, 
Fab.  22,  1821. 

In  accordance  with  a  Joint  resolution  of 
congress,  adopted  In  June,  1S36,  a  uniform 
scale  of  weights  and  measures  has  been 
adopted  in  many  states,  by  which  the  bush- 
el sliall  contain  2,150  cubic  inches.  SeeDom. 
Commerce  Act  N.  Y.  S  2. 

It  is  further  provided  that,  where  any 
commodity  is  sold  by  the  bushel,  and 
special  agreement  Is  made  as  to  the  mode 
of  measuring,  the  bushel  shall  consist  of  70 
pounds  of  lime;  60  pounds  of  wheat,  peas, 
potatoes,  clover  seed,  or  beans;  67  pounds 
of  onions;  56  pounds  of  Indian  com  or  rye; 
65  pounds  of  flaxseed ;  54  pounds  of  sweet 
potatoes;  50  pounds  of  com  meal,  rye  meal, 
or  carrots;  48  pounds  of  barley,  apples,  or 
buckwheat;  45  pounds  of  beard  grass,  tim- 
othy seed,  or  rice;  33  pounds  of  dried 
peaches;  32  pounds  of  oats;  25  pounds  dried 
apples;  20  pounds  bran  or  shorts.    Id.  9  8. 

BUSINESS  CORPORATION.  A  stocic  cor- 
poration other  than  Insurance,  baniclng.  and 
transportation  corporations.  Qen.  Corp.  Law 
N.  T.  {  2. 

BUSINESS  HOUR8.  The  time  of  the  day 
during  which  business  Is  transacted.  In  re- 
spect to  tbe  time  of  presentment  and 
mand  of  bills  and  notes,  business  hours 
generally  range  through  the  whole  day  down 
to  the  hours  of  rest  in  the  evening,  except 
when  the  paper  Is  payable  at  a  banic,  oi 
by  a  banlcer.  2  Hill  (N.  Y.)  835.  See  IE 
Me.  67;  17  Me.  230. 

BUSONES.  A  word  found  only  in  Brae- 
ton  (folio  115b).  From  the  context,  it 
means  the  principal  persons  of  the  county, 
and  Is  thought  to  have  been  synonymous 
*ith  "barons,"  2  Reeve,  .Hist.  Eng.  Law, 
2,  note;  Crabb.  Hist.  Kng.  Law.  ISl. 


BY  ESTIMATION 

BUSSA,  or  BUSCIA.  In  old  English  law. 
A  ship  of  large  size  and  clumsy  construc- 
tion.   Spelman. 

BUTLERAGE.  A  certain  portion  of  ev- 
ery cask  of  wine  Imported  by  an  alien, 
which  the  king's  butler  was  allowed  to  take. 

Called  also  "prlsage."  2  Bulst  254.  An- 
ciently, It  might  be  taken  also  of  wine  im- 
ported by  a  subject.  1  Bl.  Comm.  315; 
Termes  do  la  Ley;  Cowell. 

BUTLER'S  ORDINANCE.  In  English  taw. 
A  law  for  the  heir  to  punish  waste  In  the 
life  of  the  ancestor.  "Though  It  be  on  rec- 
ord In  the  parliament  book  of  Edward  I.,  yet 
It  never  was  a  statute,  nor  ever  so  received; 
but  only  some  constitution  of  the  king's 
council,  or  lords  in  parliament,  which  never 
obtained  the  strength  or  force  of  an  act  of 
parliament."    Hale,  Hist.  Com.  Law.  IS. 


BUTTED  AND.  BOUNDED.  A  phrase 
sometimes  used  in  conveyancing,  to  denote 
the  boundaries  of  lauds.  See  "Butts  and 
Bounds." 

BUTTS,  The  ends  or  short  pieces  of  ara- 
ble lands  left  In  ploughing.    Cowell.    . 

Butt  also  denotes  a  measure  of  land  (Ja- 
cob; Cowell),  and  a  measure  of  quantity. 
equal  to  one  hundred  and  eight  gallons. 
See  "Measure." 

BUTTS  AND  BOUNDS.  The  lines  bound- 
ing an  estate;  the  angles  or  points  where 
these  lines  change  their  direction.  Cowell; 
Spelman. 

BUTTY.  A  local  term  in  the  north  of 
ETngland,  for  the  associate  or  deputy  of  an- 
other; also  of  things  used  in  common. 

BUYING  TITLES.  The  purchase  of  the 
rights  of  a  disseisee  to  lands  of  which  a 
third  person  has  the  possession. 


BY-BIDDING.  Bidding  on  property  of- 
fered for  sale  at  auction,  by  or  in  behalf 
of  the  owner,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  rais- 
ing the  price,  or  inducing  others  to  bid 
higher.  Sometimes  called  "puffing."  By- 
bidding  by  the  owner,  or  caused  by  the 
owner,  or  ratified  by  him,  has  often  been 
held  to  be  a  fraud,  and  avoids  the  sale.  S 
How,  (U.  S.)  153. 

BY  BILL,  or  BY  BILL  WITHOUT  WRIT. 
These  terms  were  anciently  applied  to  ac- 
tions commenced  by  original  bill.  Instead 
of  by  original  writ.  1  Archb.  Pr.  pp.  2.  337; 
5  Hill  (N.  Y.)  213.  They  were  later  used 
to  denote  actions  commenced  by  capias. 


BY  GOD  AND  MY  COUNTRY 


BY  THE  BYE 


quently  occurs  that  the  property  la  said 
to  contain  a  certain  number  of  acres  "by 
eBtlmation,"  or  bo  many  acres,  "more  or 
lesB."  When  these  expressions  are  need,  If 
the  land  tall  short  by  a  small  quantity,  the 
purchaser  will  receive  no  relief.  In  one 
case  of  this  kind,  the  land  fell  short  two- 
fifths,  and  the  purchaser  received  no  re- 
lief.    3  Freem.  106.     See  1  Call.  (Va.)  301; 

4  Hen.  &  M.  (Va.)  184;  6  Bin.  (Pa.)  106; 
1  Serg.  &  R,  (Pa.)  166;  2  Johns.  (N.  T.)  37; 

5  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  508;  IB  Johns,  (N.  Y.)  471; 
3  Mass.  3S0;  5  Mass.  355;  1  Root  (Conn.) 
Ei2S.  The  meaning  of  these  words  has  never 
been  precisely  ascertained  by  judicial  de- 
cision. See  Sugd.  Vend.  231-236;  Wolff. 
Inst.  S  6SS;  and  the  cases  cited  ander  the 
articles  '■Constitution;"  "More  or  Less;" 
"Subdivision." 

BY  GOD  AND  MY  COUNTRY.  In  old 
English  criminal  practice.  The  established 
formula  of  reply  by  a  prisoner,  when  ar- 
raigned at  the  bar,  to  the  question,  "Cul- 
prit, bow  wilt  thou  be  tried?"  Mr.  Barring- 
ton  thinks  the  correct  formula  must  origi- 
nally have  been,  "By  God  or  my  country," 
i.  e..  by  ordeal  (the  judldum  Dei),  or  by 
Jury,  for  the  reason  that  the  question  asked 
supposes  an  option  In  the  prisoner,  and 
the  answer  te  meant  to  assert  his  inno- 
cence by  declining  neither  sort  of  trial. 
Barr.  Obs.  St.  84.  note  (1).  But  it  is  clear 
that,  In  answering  the  question,  the  pris- 
oner was  expected  to  select  one  particular 
mode  of  trial,  which  the  alternative  espres- 
e!oD  contended  for  would  not  amonht  to. 
That  the  eipressiou  "By  Qod"  did  not  nec- 
essarily and  exclusively  Import  the  ordeal 
appears  from  the  form  of  Issue  in  cases  of 
trial  by  the  grand  assize,  which  always  was 
that  the  party  put  himself  "on  God  and  on  the 
grand  assize."  See  Brltt.  c.  48;  V.  B.  T. 
20  Hen.  VI.  4.  That  every  word  of  this 
formula  was  deemed  essential  appears  from 
several  cases  on  record.  In  which  the  pris- 
oner's replies.  "By  God  and  my  good  coun- 
try," "By  God  and  honest  men,"  were  sev- 
erally rejected,  and  he  was  compelled  to  use 


the  precise  words  of  the  form.  1  How.  St. 
Tr.  1143;  3  How.  St.  Tr  520;  6  How.  St. 
Tr.  76;  7  How,  St.  Tr.  831.  On  the  trial 
of  John  James  for  high  treason  (13  Car.  II. 
1661),  and  the  prisoner  requesting  an  ex- 
planation ol  the  form,  the  judge  said  that 
"By  God"  meant  "by  the  law  of  God,"  and 
"by  the  country,"  twelve  Middlesex  men  of 
truth,  that  would  judge  impartially  between 
the  king  and  him.    6  How.  St.  Tr.  75. 

BY-LAW  MEN.  In  an  ancient  deed,  cer- 
tain parties  are  described  as  "yeomen  and 
by-law  men  for  this  present  year  In  Easln- 
guold."  6  Q.  B.  60.  They  appear  to  have 
been  men  appointed  for  some  purpose  of 
limited  authority  by  the  other  inhabitants, 
as  the  name  would  suggest,  under  by-laws 
of  the  corporation  appointing. 

BY-LAWS. 

In  Old  Engllah  Law.    The  ordinances 

of  a  town  or  village.    See  "By." 

In  Modern  Usage.  Rules  and  ordi- 
nances made  by  a  corporation  tor  Its  own 
government.     See  18  App.  Dtv.  (N.  Y,)   142. 

BY-ROAD.  "There  are  three  .kinds  of  roada 
known  to  our  law:  (1)  Public  roads;  (2) 
private  roads;  (3)  by-roads.  All  these  dif- 
fer from  a  mere  right  of  way.  A  by-road 
Is.  as  Its  name  Imports,  an  obscure  or  neigh- 
borhood road  in  its  earlier  existence,  not 
used  to  any  great  extent  by  the  public,  yet 
so  far  a  public  road  that  the  public  have 
of  right  free  access  to  It  at  all  times."  34 
N.  J.  Law.  89;   46  N.  J.  Law.  509, 

BY  THE  BYE.  In  practice.  Without  pro- 
cess. A  declaration  is  said  to  be  filed  by 
the  bye  when  It  is  filed  against  a  party  al- 
ready In  the  custody  of  the  court  under 
process  In  another  suit.  This  might  have 
been  done,  formerly,  where  the  party  was 
under  arrest,  and  technically  in  the  custody 
of  the  court;  and  even  giving  common  bail 
was  a  sufficient  custody  in  the  king's  bench. 
1  Selion,  Prac,  228;  1  Tldd.  Prac.  419.  It 
Is  no  longer  allowed.  Archb,  New  Prac.  293. 
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C.  The  third  letter  of  the  alphabet.  It 
was  UBed  on  the  ballots  ot  Roman  Jurors  to 
denote  condemnation,  being  the  initial  let- 
ter of  coTuJeinno.     See  "A." 

"C"  l8  Bometimes  used  (or  "t"  in  old  rec- 
ords, as  "lercla"  for  "tertla,"  and  "tocfue" 
for  "totius."    Mag.  Cart,  9  Hen.  III.  c.  7. 


CABINET  COUNCIL,  A  private  and  con- 
fidential assembly  of  Che  most  considerable 
miuisterG  of  state,  to  concert  measures  for 
the  administration  ot  public  affairs:  first  es- 
tablished by  Charles  1.    Wharton. 

CABLISH.  In  forest  law.  Brush-wood. 
According  to  Spelman.  wind  fallen  wood. 
Spelman,  voc.  "Cablicla." 


C.  O.  D.  Collect  on  delivery.  The  abbre- 
viation has  acquired  an  est&bllahed  meaning 
139  III.  312),  but  Judicial  noUce  will  not  be 
taken  thereof  (55  N.  Y.  200). 


CABAL  (Hebrew,  cabala,  tradition;  or 
Pr.  cabale,  intrigue). 

(1)  A  bidden  or  Imaginary  art  practiced 
by  the  Jews.  1  Hall.  Lit.  Hist.  205.  The 
Jews  beileveii  that  Moses  received  in  Sinai 
not  only  the  law,  but  also  certain  unwritten 
principles  of  interpretation,  called  "cabala" 
or  "tradition,"  which  were  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  and  In  which  mysterious 
and  magical  powers  were  supposed  to  re- 
side. 

(2)  A  Junto  or  private  meeting  of  small 
parties.  This  name  was  given  to  that  min- 
istry In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  formed  by 
Clifford.  Ashley,  Buckingham.  Arlington,  and 
LAuderdale,  who  concerted  for  the  restora- 
tion of  popery. 

CABALLERIA.  In  Spanish  law,  A  por- 
tion of  spoils  taken  or  lands  conquered  In  a 
war.  granted  to  a  horse  soldier.  Diet  Span. 
Acad.;   12  Pet.  (U.  S.)   444,  note, 

A  quantity  of  land,  varying  in  extent  In 
dllterent  provinces.  In  those  parts  of  the 
United  States  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Spain,  It  Is  a  lot  ot  one  hundred  feet  front, 
two  hundred  feet  depth,  and  equivalent '  to 
five  peonlaa.  2  White,  New  Recop.  49;  12 
Pet.  (U.  S.)  444,  note;  Escriche.  Die.  Rai. 

CABALLERO  (Spanish;  from  Latin  ca- 
ballua.  a  horse).  In  Spanish  taw.  A  knight. 
So  called  on  account  of  Its  being  more  hon- 
orable to  go  on  horseback  (a  cahallo)  than 
on  any  other  beast  White,  New  Recop.  bk. 
1,  Ut.  5,  c.  3.  !  3;  Id.  bk.  1,  tit.  5,  c.  1; 
Id.  bk.  4,  tit.  10,  c.  1,  a  6. 

CABINET.  Certain  officers  who,  taken 
collectively,  form  a  council  or  advisory 
Imard;  as  the  cabinet  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  which  Is  composed  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ory.  the  secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  the  secretary  ot  the  navy,  the 
secretary  of  agriculture,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  the  postmaster  general. 


CACiCAZGOS.  In  Spanish  law.  Lands 
held  In  entail  by  the  cocigues  in  Indian  vil- 
lages In  Spanish  America. 

CADASTRE.     In   Spanish   law.     The  oBl- 

elal  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of 
real  property  In  any  district,  made  for  the 
purpose  ot  Justly  apportioning  the  taxes  pay- 
able on  sue*  property.  12  Pet.  (U.  S.)  428, 
note;  3  Am.  St.  Papers,  679. 


CADERE  (Lat.)  To  fall;  to  fall;  to  end; 
to  terminate. 

The  word  was  generally  used  to  denote 
the  termination  or  failure  of  a  wrtt,  action, 
complaint,  or  attempt;  as,  cadit  actio,  the  ac- 
tion falls,  cadit  assisa,  the  assise  abates,  ca- 
dere  causa,  or  a  cavsa,  to  lose  a  cause,  Aliate 
will  translate  eadere  as  often  as  any  other 
word;  the  general  signlflcatlon  being,  as 
stated,  to  fail  or  cease.  Coders  ab  aolione 
(literally,  to  fall  from  an  action),  to  fail  in 
an  action;  eadere  in  partem,  to  become  sub- 
ject to  a  division. 

To  become;  to  be  changed  to;  cadit  assisa 
in  furatunt.  the  assize  has  become  a  Jury, 
Calv.  Lex.;  Smith. 

CADI,    A  Turkish  civil  magistrate, 

CADUCA  (Lat.  eadere.  to  fall).  In  civil 
law.  An  Inheritance;  an  escheat;  every- 
thing which  falls  to  the  legal  heir  by  descent. 

By  some  writers,  bona  caduca  are  said  to 
be  those  to  which  no  heir  succeeds,  equiva- 
lent to  escheats.    Du  Cange. 

CAEDUA  (Lat.  from  caedere,  to  cut).  In 
the  civil  and  old  common  law.  Kept  for 
cutting;  Intended  or  used  to  be  cut  A  term 
applied  to  wood.  Silva  caedua  eat  qiute  in 
hoc  AoBeiur  vt  caederetur,  sylva  eaedua  is 
that  kind  of  wood  which  Is  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  cut.  Dig.  50.  16.  30.  Accord- 
ing to  Servlus,  it  was  that  kind  which,  when 
cut  down,  grew  up  again  from  the  trunks 
or  roots.  Id.  See  Dig.  7.  1.  10.  11;  Id.  43. 
24.  IS. 


.VW^ff 


CAETERIS  TACENTIBUS 


CAETERI8  TACENTIBUS  (LaL)  The  oth- 
ers belDg  slIeDt;  the  other  Judges  express- 
iDg  no  opinion.  Comb.  136.  A  phrase  in 
the  old  reports, 

CAETERORUM  (Lat.)    0(  the  rest. 

Administration  granted  aa  to  the  residue 
ot  an  estate,  which  cannot  be  admlnletered 
under  the  limited  power  already  granted. 
1  WllliamB.  Ex'rs.  3ST;  2  Hagg.  Ecc.  62;  4 
Hagg.  Ecc.  382,  386;  4  Man.  ft  G.  398;  1  Curt. 
Ecc.  236. 

It  dllTerB  from  administration  de  bonis  nan 
In  this,  that  In  caeteroriim  the  full  power 
granted  is  exercised  and  exhausted,  while 
in  the  other  the  power  la.  for  some  cause, 
not   fully   exereleed.     See   "Administration." 

CAHIER  (Pr.)  In  old  French  law.  A  list 
of  grievances  prepared  for  deputies  In  the 
states  general.  Steph,  Lect.  254.  A  petition 
for  the  redreea  of  grievances  enumerated. 
Id.  257. 

CAIRNS'  ACT.  So  called  from  the  so- 
licitor general  by  whom  it  was  introduced. 
Act  21  ft  32  Vict.  c.  27.  enabling  the 
court  of  chancery  to  award  damages  In  ad- 
dition to,  or  in  substitution  tor,  an  Injunc- 
tion or  decree  for  specific  performance.  Per 
Jessel.M.  R.,  in  7  Ch.  Dlv.  S51. 

CALCETUM  (Law  Lat)  In  old  English 
law.  A  causeway.  Reg,  Orig.  164;  Fleta, 
lib.  2,  c.  B2.  !  33. 

GALE  (Pr.)  In  old  French  law.  A  speciea 
of  punishment  Inflicted  upon  sailors,  by 
plunging  Into  the  water,  and  drawing  up 
again.  Ord.  Mar.  llv.  2,  tit.  1.  art.  22.  The 
modern  keel  baullng. 


CALENDAR.    An  almanac. 

Julius  Caesar  ordained  that  the  Roman 
year  should  consist  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-flve  days,  except  every  fourth  year, 
which  should  contain  three  hundred  and 
stxty-sin, — the  additional  day  to  be  reckoned 
by  counting  the  24th  day  of  February 
(which  was  the  6th  of  the  calends  ot  March) 
twice.  See  "Bissextile,"  This  period  of 
time  exceeds  the  solar  year  by  eleven  min- 
utes, or  thereabouts,  which  amounts  to  the 
error  ot  a  day  in  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  years.  In  1&83  the  error  amount- 
ed to  eleven  days  or  more,  which  was  correct- 
ed by  Pope  Gregory.  Out  ot  this  correction 
grew  the  distinction  between  Old  and  New 
Style.  The  Gregorian  or  New  Style  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1TS2;  the  2d  day 
of  September  (O.  S.)  ot  that  year  being 
reckoned  as  the  14th  day  of  September  (N. 
S.) 

In  Criminal  Law.    A  list  ot  prisoners, 

containing  their  names,  the  time  when  they 
were  committed,  and  by  whom,  and  the  cause 
of  their  commitments.    4  Bl.  (ilomm.  403. 

In  Practice.    A  list  ot  cases  arranged 

for  trial  or  argument  in  court. 


CALENOS.  Among  the  Romans,  the  first 
day  ot  every  month,  tieing  spoken  of  by  it- 
self, or  the  very  day  ot  the  new  moon,  which 
usually  happen  together.  And  if  pridie.  tha 
day  before,  be  added  to  it,  ttien  It  is  the  laat 
day  ot  the  foregoing  month,  as  pridie  intend, 
Beptemb.  is  the  last  day  of  August.  If  any 
number  be  placed  with  it.  it  signifies  that 
day  in  the  former  month  which  comes  BO 
much  before  the  month  named,  as  the  tenth 
calends  ot  October  Is  the  ZOth  day  of  Sep- 
tember; tor  It  one  reckons  backwards,  be- 
ginning at  October,  that  2Dth  day  of  Septem- 
ber makes  the  IDth  day  before  October.  In 
March,  May,  July,  and  October,  the  calends 
begin  at  the  sixteenth  day,  but  in  other 
months  at  the  fourteenth;  which  calends 
must  ever  bear  the  name  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing, and  be  numbered  backwards  from 
the  first  day  of  the  said  following  months. 
Jacob,  See  "Idea"  for  table  of  calends,  nones, 
and  ides. 

CALL. 

In  Conveyancing,    The  designation  In 

a  survey  of  landmarks,  courses,  or  distances 
is  denominated  a  "call." 

In  Corporation  Law.  A  demand  or  as- 
sessment by  the  corporation  on  the  stock- 
holders due  on  their  stock  for  the  purposes 
ot  the  corporation. 

In  the  Parlance  of  Stock  and  Grain 

Exchanges.  An  option  to  purchase  stock  or 
grain  from  another  on  a  certain  day  at  a 
given  price.  The  opposite  transaction  to  a 
"put"(ff.  V.) 

CALLING  THE  JURY.  The  calling  in 
court  of  the  names  on  tbe  Jury  list  when  a 
jury  is  to  be  selected  and  impanelled. 

CALLING  THE  PLAINTIFF.  A  formal 
method  ot  causing  a  nonsuit  to  be  entered, 

the  plaintiff  absenting  himself  from  the 
courtroom,  and  the  case  being  dismissed 
for  his  nonappearance  after  he  has  been 
called  by  the  crier, 

CALLING  TO  THE  BAR.  Conferring  the 
degree  or  dignity  of  barrister  upon  a  mem- 
ber of  the  inns  of  Court.    Holthouse. 

CALPE,  or  CAUPE.  In  old  Scotch  law. 
A  gift  of  a  horse,  or  other  thing,  made  by  a 
man  In  his  lifetime  and  liege  poustie  (law- 
ful power),  to  the  chief  of  bis  clan  or  other 
superior,  for  hts  maintenance  and  protec- 
tion, and  which  was  delivered  Immediately 
after  hla  deceaae.  Skene  de  Verb,  Sign.  voo. 
"Caupes."    A  species  of  hcriyflit  (i-  r.) 

CALUUNIA  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  Cal- 
umny, malice,  or  ill  design;  a  false  accusa- 
tion; a  malicious  prosecution.  Inst,  4,  16. 
1.  Cooper's  Notes;  Dig.  3.  6;   Code,  9.  46. 

CALUMNIA,  or  CALUMPNIA  (Law  Lat.) 

In  Old  English   Law  and  Practice.     A 

claim  or  demand  (vindicatio ;  law  Lat.  clome- 

u«).     Spelman.     The  demand  of  a  right  in 

anything  (juris  in  re  alig-ua  pOitutatio).    Id. 

A   challenge.    Spelman;    Reg.    Orig.    223, 


CALUMNIAE  JURAMENTUM 


224;  Co.  Lftt.  156b;  Crabb,  Hist.  Eng.  Law, 


CALUMNIAE  JU8JURANDUM  (Lat)  The 
oath  against  calumnr. 

Both  parties  at  the  beginning  of  a  suit.  In 
certain  cases,  were  obllsed  to  talce  an  oath 
that  the  suit  waa  commenced  in  good  faith. 
«nd  In  a  firm  belief  that  thep  had  a  good 
cause.  Bell,  Diet.  The  object  was  to  prevent 
Tesatious  and  unueceasary  eults.  It  was 
eHpecially  used  in  divorce  cases,  though  of 
little  practical  utility.  Blsh.  Mar.  A  Div. 
S  353.  A  somewhat  similar  provision  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  requirement  made  In  some 
states  that  the  defendant  shall  flie  an  affida- 
vit of  merits. 

CALUMNIATORS.  In  civil  law.  Persons 
who  accuse  others,  whom  they  know  to  be 
Innocent,  of  having  committed  crimes. 

CALUMNY.  Defamation.  In  old  practice. 
The  unjust  prosecution  or  defense  of  a  suit 
See  30  Ohio  SL  117. 

CAMARA.  In  Spanish  law.  A  treasury. 
Las  ParUdaa,  pL  6.  Ut.  3,  lib.  2. 

The  exchequer.  White,  New  Recop.  bk.  3, 
tit.  8.  c.  1. 

CAMBELLANU8,  or  CAMBELLARIUS 
{Lat.)  In  old  law.  A  chamberlain.  Spel- 
man. 

CAMBIATOR.  In  old  English  law.  An  ex- 
changer.    Camtiatorea  monetae,  exchangers 

01  money;  moneychangers.    Fleta,  lib.  1,  c. 
22,  {  7. 

CAMBIO.    Exchange. 

CAMBIPARTIA.    Champerty. 

CAMBIPARTICEP8.    A  champertor. 

CAMBIST.  A  person  skilled  In  exchange; 
one  who  deals  or  trades  in  promissory  notes 
or  bills  of  exchange;  a  broker. 

CAM Bl U M.  Change ;  exchange.  Applied 
in  the  civil  law  to  exchange  of  lands,  as  well 
as  of  money  or  debts.    Du  Cange. 

Coirtbivm  reale  or  manuale  was  the  term 
generally  uaed  to  denote  the  technical  com- 
mon-law exohange  at  lands;  cambium  locale, 
mercantile,  or  trajectiiium.  was  ueect  to  desig- 
nate the  modern  mercantile  contract  of  ex- 
change, whereby  a.  man  agrees,  In  considera- 
tion of  a  sum  of  money  paid  hiro  In  one 
place,  to  pay  a  like  sum  In  another  place. 
Pot^.  de  Change,   note   12;    Story.   Bills,   § 

2  et  seq. 


In  OW   European   Law.     A  chamber; 

an   apartment  in  a  dwelling  house. 

3  chamber,  or  treasury;  a  cham- 


ber with  a  vaulted  root,  for  the  keeping  of 
the  public  treasure. 

A  private  treasury;  a  place  tor  keeping 
private  funds  or  moneys;  a  coffer;  personal 
funds,  as  distinguished  from  land. 

In    Old    English    Practice.      A    Judge's 

cbsjnber.    Dyer,  5flb  (Fr.  Ed.);  Id.  140b. 

CAMERA  REGIS.  (Lat,  the  chambers  ot 
the  king).  A  term  formerly  applied  es- 
pecially to  harbors,  and  generally  to  all  the 
harbors  or  ports  of  the  kingdom.    Cowell. 


CAMERA  STELLATA.  The  star  cham- 
ber. 

CAMERALISTICS.  The  science  of  finance 
or  public  revenue,  comprehending  the  means 
at  raising  and  dlepoelng  of  It"    Wharton. 

CAMERARIUS.  A  chamberlain;  akeeper 
of  the  public  money;  a  treasurer.  Spelman, 
voc.  "Cambellarlus;"  1  Per.  &  D.  243. 


CAMPANA  BAJULA,  A  small  band  hell 
used  In  the  ceremonies  ot  the  Romish  church, 
and,  among  Protestants,  by  aextone,  parish 
clerks,  and  criers.     Cowell. 

CAMPANARIUM.  or  CAMPANILE.  Abel- 
try,  bell  tower  or  steeple;  aplace  wher« bells 
are  hung.    Spelman;  Towns.  PI.  191,  213. 

CAMPARTUM.  A  part  or  portion  of  a 
larger  Held  or  ground,  which  would  other- 
wise be  in  gross  or  In  common;  champerty. 

CAMPBELL'S  ACT.     Tbe  popular  name 

for  Act  9  4  10  Vict.  c.  93.  by  which  (as 
amended  by  St.  27  &  28  Viet.  c.  115)  an  ac- 
tion for  damages  is  given  for  tbe  benefit  of 
the  wife,  husband,  parent,  grandparent,  step- 
parent, child,  grandchild  and  stepchild  ot 
a  person  whose  death  has  been  caused  by 
a  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default  for  which 
he  himself  could.  If- death  had  not  ensued. 
have  recovered  damages  from  the  wrong- 
doer. Underh.  Torts,  143;  Campb.  Neg.  20. 
Similar  statutes  of  recent  enactment  exist 
in  nearly  all  of  the  states,  some  of  which 
permit  the  personal  representatives  of  the 
person  killed  to  sue. 

CAMPERS,  or  CAMPIPARS  (Law  Lat.; 
Fr.  champcrt).  In  old  English  statutes.  A 
share  or  divlBion  of  land,  or  other  thing; 
champerty. 

CAMPERTUM.  A  cornfield;  a  field  of 
grain.    Cowell;  Whishaw. 

CAMPFIGHT.     In   old   English  law.     The 

flEhtlng  of  two  champions  or  combatants 
In  the  field  (campus);  the  Judicial  combat, 
or  iSxelhim.     3  Inst.  221. 


CAMPUS  MAII 


CAMPUS  MAK  (Law  Lat.)  The  field  of 
May.  Aa  anniversary  aBsembly  of  the  Sas- 
OQS,  held  on  May  Day.  when  they  confederat- 
ed tor  the  detenae  of  the  kingdom  against 
all  Its  eoemles.    Wharton. 

CAMPUS  MARTI)  (Law  Lat)  The  field 
of  March.  A  national  assemblage  of  the 
Franks  held  In  that  month. 

CANAL.  An  artificial  cut  or  trench  In 
the  earth,  for  conducting  and  confining  water 
to  be  used  for  transportation. 

CANCELLARIA.    Chancery;  the  court  of 

chancery.     CiirUi  caiutllaria   Is  aUo  need  in 
the  same  sense.     See  4  Bl.  Corom.  46;  Cowell. 

CANCELLARIUS  (Law  Lat.)  A  chancel- 
lor anciently  so  called  from  the  cancelti 
(lattices,  or  latticed  Inclosure)  within  which 
he  performed  his  office.  Cassiodorua  Varlar. 
lib.  11,  form  6;  Spelman,  voc.  "Cancel lari us." 

A  Janitor,  or  one  who  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  court,  and  was  accustomed  to  carry  out 
the  commands  of  the  Judges;  so  called  from 
his  position  as  keeper  ot  the  gate  or  lattice. 
A  scribe;  a  notary.    Du  Cange. 

CANCELLATION.  The  act  of  crossing 
out  a  writing;  the  manual  operation  of 
tearing  or  destroying  a  written  instrument. 
1  Eq.  Gas.  Abr.  408;  Roberts,  Wills,  367,  note. 

Revocation  oj  annulment  at  an  Instrument 
in  any  manner.    See  58  Pa.  St.  238. 

CANCELLATURA.  In  old  English  law.  A 
cancelling.  Bracton,  SaSb;  Fleta,  lib.  6,  o. 
34.  S  5. 

CANCELLI.  The  rails  or  baluatera  in 
closing  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  or  the 
communion  table;  also  the  lines  drawn  on 
the  face  of  a  will  or  other  writing,  with  tlie 
Intention  of  revoking  or  annulling  It  Whar 
ton. 

CANDIDATE  (Lat  candldug.  white).  Said 
to  be  from  the  custom  of  Roman  candidates 
to  clothe  thentaelves  in  a  white  tunic. 

One  who  offers  blmself  for  an  office.  One 
must  offer  himself  either  directly,  or  by 
consenting  to  the  presentation  of  his  name 
by  others  to  be  a  candidate.  2  Maule  &  S. 
212. 


CANDLEMAS  DAY.  A  festival  appointed 
by  the  church  to  be  observed  on  the  second 
day  ot  February  In  every  year,  In  honor  of 
the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  being 
forty  days  after  her  miraculous  delivery. 
At  tbla  featlval.  formerly,  the  Protestants 
went,  and  the  Papists  now  go.  In  procession 
with  lighted  candles.  They  also  consecrate 
candles  on  this  day  for  the  service  of  the 
ensuing  year.  It  Is  the  fourth  of  the  lour 
cross  quarter  days  of  the  year.    Wharton. 


12)  CANON  LAW 

CANON. 

(1)  A  prebendary,  or  member  of  a  chap- 
ter of  the  Church  of  England.  All  mem- 
bers of  chapters  eicept  deans  are  now  to  be 
entitled  "canons,"  in  England.  3  Steph. 
Comm.  67.  note;   1  Bl.  Canna.  382. 

(2)  A  rule,  maxim,  or  precept  of  law.  as 
the  "canons  of  construction,"  or  the  "canons 
of  descent"  Most  commonly  a  rule  of  ec- 
clesiastical law.    See  "Canon  Law." 

(3)  In  Spanish  law.  The  annual  charge 
or  rent  paid  on  recognition  of  the  dominium 
utile  by  holder  thereof.     15  Cal.  556. 

CANON  LAW.  A  body  of  ecclesiastical 
taw,  which  originated  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
relating  to  matters  of  which  that  chui^h  has 
or  claims  jurisdiction. 

A  canon  is  a  rule  of  doctrine  or  of  dis- 
cipline, and  is  the  term  generally  applied 
to  designate  the  ordinances  of  councils  and 
decrees  of  popes.  The  position  which  the 
canon  law  obtains  beyond  the  papal  domin- 
ions depends  on  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
sanctioned  or  permitted  by  the  government 
of  each  country;  and  hence  the  system  of 
canon  law  as  It  Is  administered  in  different 
countries  varies  somewhat. 

Though  this  eystem  of  law  is  ot  primary 
Importance  in  Catholic  countries  alone,  it 
still  maintains  great  infiuence  and  transmits 
many  of  Its  peculiar  regulations  down 
through  the  jurisprudence  of  Protestant 
countries  which  were  formerly  Catholic. 
Thus,  the  canon  law  has  been  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  profession  In  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  of  England  for  several  centuries;  but 
the  recent  modifications  of  tbe  jurisdiction 
ot  those  courts  have  done  much  to  reduce  ita 
independent  importance. 

The  Corpus  Jurii  CavonM  is  drawn  from 
various  sources, — the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  church,  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, and  the  decretal  epistles  and  bulls  ot  the 
holy  see.  together  with  the  maxims  of  the 
civil  law  and  the  teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. These  sources  were  first  drawn  upon 
for  a.  regular  ecclesiastical  system  about  the 
time  ot  Pope  Alexander  III.,  In  tbe  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  when  one  Gratlan,  an 
Italian  monk,  animated  by  the  discovery  of 
Justinian's  Pandects,  collected  the  ecclesias- 
tical constitutions  also  Into  some  method  in 
three  books,  which  he  entitled  Concordia 
Discordanlivm  Canonvm.  These  are  gener- 
ally known  as  Decretum  Oraiiani. 

The  subsequent  papal  decrees  to  the  time 
of  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX.  were  col- 
lected In  much  the  same  method,  under  the 
auspices  of  that  pope,  about  the  year  1230, 
in  five  hooks,  entitled  Decretalia  Gregorii 
.Voni.  A  sixth  book  was  added  by  Boniface 
Vrn.,  about  the  year  1298.  which  Is  called 
Bextus  Decretalium.  Tbe  Clementine  Consti- 
tution, or  decrees  of  Clement  V..  were  in  like 
manner  authenticated  in  1317  by  hia  suc- 
cessor, John  XXII.,  who  also  pubilshed  twen- 
ty constitutions  of  his  own,  called  the  Ex- 
travangantes  Joantiis.  so  called  l)ecauBe  they 
were  in  addition  to,  or  beyond  the  boundary 
of,  the  former  collections,  as  tbe  additions  to 
the  civil  law  were  called  Novels.  To  these 
have  since  been  added  some  decrees  of  later 


CANON  RELIGIOSOHUM  (i: 

popes,  down  to  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.,  In 
five  books,  called  Extravagantei  Communes. 
And  all  tbeee  together — G rattan' b  Decrees, 
Gregory's  Decretals,  the  Sixth  Decretale,  the 
ClementlDe  Constitutions,  and  the  Extrava- 
gants  o(  John  and  his  Buccessors — form  the 
Corpus  Juris  Cnnonici,  or  body  ot  the  Ro- 
man law.  1  Bl.  Comm.  S2:  Encyclopedle,  Dr. 
Canon.  Dr.  Pub.  Ecc;  Diet,  de  Jur.  Dr. 
Canon.;   Ersk.  Inst  bk.  1,  tit.  1.  S  10. 

CANON  RELIGIOSORUM  (Lat.)  In  ec- 
clesiastical records.  A  book  wherein  the 
religious  ot  every  greater  convent  had  a 
fair  transcript  oF  the  rules  of  their  order, 
frequently  read  among  them  as  their  local 
statutes.    Kennett;  Cowell. 

CANONICUS  (Law  Lat.)     A  canon. 


CANONS  OF  INHERITANCE,  or  CANONS 
of  descent.  The  legal  rules  by  which  in- 
heritances are  regulated,  and  according  to 
which  estates  are  transmitted  by  descent 
from  the  ancestor  Xo  the  heir.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
208:  1  Steph.  Comm.  359. 

CANT.  In  the  cItII  law.  A  Judicial  sale 
at  the  request  of  teuants  In  common  for 
tbe  purpose  of  dividing  the  property.  See 
9  Mart.  (La.)  87. 

CANTEL  (Law  LaL  canlellum  relul  guan- 
(jJIunt).  In  old  English  law.  That  which 
is  added  above  measure;  heaped  measure. 
Spelman;  Blount. 

CANTRED.  A  hundred;  a  district  con- 
taining a  hundred  villages.  Used  in  Wales 
in  the  same  sense  as  "hundred"  in  England. 
Cowell;  Termes  de  la  hey. 

CANUM  (Law  Lat.  from  Celt,  can,  chan, 
or  kain.  a  head).  In  old  Scotch  law.  A 
tribute  or  duty  paid  by  the  tenant  of  land 
to  the  lord,  especially  to  eccleslaBtlcal  su- 
periors. According  to  Skene,  It  was  pay- 
able either  in  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  In 
money.  Skene  de  Verb.  Sign.  But  It  seems 
to  have  been  generally  paid  in  produce,  such 
as  wheat,  oats,  poultry,  etc.  The  Scotch 
word  was  eane  or  kain ;  and  the  expressions 
"cane  fowls,"  "cane  cheese,"  "cane  oata"  are 
frequently  made  use  of.     See  "Kain." 


CAP  OF  MAINTENANCE.  One  of  the  re 
galla  or  ornaments  ot  state  belonging  to  the 
aovereigns  of  England,  before  whom  it  Is 
carried  at  the  coronation  and  other  great 
Bolemnltlea.  Caps  of  maintenance  are  also 
carried  before  the  mayors  of  several  cities 
In  England.     E^c.  Load. 

CAPACITY.  Ability,  power,  quallBcation. 
or  competency  of  persons,  natural  or  artifi- 
cial.    2  Comyn,  Dig.  294;  Dane,  Abr. 

(1)  Natural  power  or  competency  to  per- 
form an  act.  as  capacity  to  contract,  capac- 
ity to  commit  crime. 

(2)  Official,  or  representative  power  or 


3)  CAPIAS  AD  COMPUTANDUM 

character.  As  to  when  one  Is  acting  in  an 
official,  and  not  a  personal,  capacity,  see  3 
Story  (U.  S.)   87;  6  Robt.   (N.  Y.)   502. 

CAPAX  OOLI  (LaL  capable  of  commit- 
ting crime).  The  condition  of  one  who  haa 
sufficient  mind  and  understanding  to  be 
made  responsible  for  his  actions. 

CAPAX  NEGOTir.    Capacity  to  contract, 

CAPE.  A  Judicial  writ  touching  a  plea 
of  lands  and  tenements.  The  writs  which 
bear  this  name  are  of  two  kinds,  namely, 
cape  magnum,  or  grand  cape,  and  cape  par- 
vvni,  or  petit  cape.  The  petit  cape  le  so 
called,  not  bo  much  on  account  ot  the  small- 
neaa  of  the  writ  as  of  tbe  letter.  Fleta,  lib. 
6,  c.  55.  I  40.  For  the  dltference  between 
the  form  and  the  use  ot  these  writs,  see  2 
Wm.  Saund.  45c,  45d;  Fleta,  lib.  6,  c.  55,  §  40. 

CAPE  AO  VALENTIAM.  A  species  of 
cspe   magnum.    See  "Cape." 

CAPELLA. 

In  Old  Records.  A  box,  cabinet,  or  re- 
pository in  which  were  preserved  the  relics 
ot  martyrs.  Spelman.  A  small  building  In 
which  relics  were  preserved;  an  oratory  or 
chapel.    Id. 

In  Old  English  Law.    A  chapel.    Fleta, 

lib.  6,  c.  12,  5  1;  Spelman;  Cowell. 

CAPERS.  Vessels  of  war  owned  by  pri- 
vate persons,  and  dlHerent  from  ordinary 
privateers  only  in  size,  being  smaller. 
Beawes,  Lex.  Merc.  230. 

CAPIAS  (Lat  capiTC.  to  take;  enpian.  that 
you  take).  A  writ  directing  the  sheriff  to 
take  the  person  ot  the  defendant  Into  cus- 

It  is  a  Judicial  writ,  and  Issued  originally 
only  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  sum- 
mons of  an  original  writ,  or  with  some  Judg- 
ment or  decree  of  the  court.  It  was  origi- 
nally Issuable  as  a  part  of  the  original  pro- 
ceaa  in  a  suit  only  in  case  of  injuries  com- 
mitted by  force  or  with  fraud,  but  was  much 
extended  by  statutes.  Being  the  first  word 
of  distinctive  significance  in  the  writ,  when 
writs  were  framed  in  Latin.  It  came  to  de- 
note the  whole  ciasa  of  writs  by  which  a 
defendant's  person  was  to  be  arrested.  It 
was  issuable  either  by  tbe  court  ot  common 
pleas  or  king's  bench,  and  bore  the  seal  of 
the  court. 

CAPIAS  AD  AUDIENDUM  JUDICIUM.   A 

writ  Issued,  In  a  case  of  misdemeanor,  after 
the  defendant  has  appeared  and  Is  found 
guilty,  to  bring  him  to  Judgment  if  be  is  not 
present  when  called.  4  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm. 


CAPIAS  AD  COMPUTANDUM.  A  writ 
which  issued  In  the  action  of  account  render 
upon  the  Judgment  quod  computet,  when  the 
defendant  refused  to  appear  in  his  proper 
person  before  tbe  auditors  and  enter  into  his 
account. 

According  to  the  ancient  practice,  the  de- 
fendant might,  after  arrest  upon  tbifl  pro- 
cess, be  delivered  on  malnprlze.  or,(tp(^'te|^ 


CAPIAS  AD  RESPONDENDUM       (124) 


fault  of  finding  maiDpernora,  was  commit- 
ted to  the  Fleet  priBOD,  wbere  the  auditors 
attended  upon  bim  to  hear  and  receive  bis 
account.    The  writ  Is  now  disused. 

CAPIAS  AD  RESPONDENDUM.  A  writ 
commanding  the  officer  to  whom  It  Is  direct- 
ed "to  take  the  body  of  the  defendant,  and 
keep  the  same  to  answer  the  plaintiff."  etc 

Tbls  is  the  writ  of  capiat  which  Is  general- 
ly intended  by  the  use  of  the  word  capias, 
and  was  formerly  a  writ  of  great  Impor- 
tance. For  some  account  of  Its  use  and  val- 
ue, see  "Arrest;"  "Ball." 

According  to  the  course  of  the  practice  at 
common  law,  the  writ  bears  teste,  in  the 
name  of  the  chief  Justice,  or  presiding  Judge 
of  the  court,  on  some  day  in  term  time,  when 
the  Judge  Is  supposed  to  be  present,  not  be- 
ing Sunday,  and  is  made  returnable  on  a 
regular  return  day. 

If  the  writ  has  been  served,  and  the  de- 
fendant does  not  glVe  bail,  but  remains  Id 
custody,  it  Is  returned  C.  C.  (cepi  corpus); 
if  be  have  given  ball,  It  Is  returned  C.  C. 
B.  B.  (cepi  corpim.  ball  bond) ;  if  the  defend- 
ant's appearance  have  been  accepted,  the 
return  is,  "C.  C,  and  defendant's  appearance 
accepted."    See  I  Archb.  Prac.  67. 

CAPIAS  AD  SATISFACIENDUM.    A  writ 

directed  to  the  sheriff  or  coroner,  command- 
ing him  to  take  the  person  therein  named, 
and  him  safely  keep,  so  that  he  may  have  his 
body  In  court  on  the  return  day  of  the  writ, 
to  satisfy  (ad  satUfadendum)  the  party  who 
has  recovered  Judgment  against  him. 

It  IB  a  writ  of  execution  laeued  after  Judg- 
ment, and  might  have  been  Issued  against 
a  plaintiff  against  whom  Judgment  was  ob- 
tained for  costs,  as  well  as  against  the  de- 
fendant In  a  personal  action.  As  a  rule  at 
common  law.  it  lay  In  all  cases  where  a 
capias  ad  respondendum  lay  as  a  part  of  the 
mesne  process.  Some  classes  of  persons 
were,  however,  exempt  from  arrest  on  mesne 
process  who  were  liable  to  It  on  flnat.  It 
was  a  very  common  form  of  execution  until 
within  a  few  years,  in  many  of  the  states, 
but  its  efficiency  has  been  destroyed  by  stat- 
utes facilitating  the  discharge  of  the  debtor 
in  some  states,  and  by  statutes  prohibiting 
its  Issue  in  others,  except  in  specified  cases. 
See  "Arrest;"  "Privilege."  It  la  commonly 
known  by  the  abbreviation  ca.  »a. 

CAPIAS  EXTENDI  FACIAS.  A  writ  of 
execution  Issuable  In  England  against  a  debt- 
or to  the  crown,  which  commands  the  sheriff 
to  "take"  or  arrest  the  body,  and  "cause  to 
be  extended"  the  lands  and  goods  of  the 
debtor.  Man.  Exch.  Prac.  S.  It  seems  to  be 
practically  obsolete. 

CAPIAS  IN  WITHERNAM.  A  writ  di- 
recting the  sheriff  to  tahe  other  goods  of  a 
distrainor  equal  In  value  to  a  distress  which 
he  has  formerly  taken  and  still  withholds 
from  the  owner  beyond  the  reach  of  process. 

When  chattelB  taken  by  distress  were  de- 
cided to  have  been  wrongfully  taken,  and 
were  by  the  distrainor  eloigned,  that  is, 
carried  out  of  the  county  or  concealed,  the 


sheriff  made  such  a  return.  Thereupon  this 
writ  Issued,  thus  putting  distress  afalnst 
dlBtreea 

Qoods  taken  (n  wilhernam  are  Irreplevla- 
hie  till  the  original  distress  be  forthcoming. 
3  BI.  Comm.  148. 

CAPIAS  PRO  FINE.    A  writ  which  issi 
against  a  defendant  who  had  t>eeD  fined,  and    \ 
did  not  discharge  the  fine  according  to  the 
Judgment. 

The  object  of  the  writ  was  to  arrest  a  de- 
fendant against  whom  a  plalnUtt  had  ob- 
tained Judgment,  and  detain  blm  until  he 
paid  to  the  king  the  fine  for  the  public  mis- 
demeanor, coupled  with  the  remedy  for  the 
private  Injury  sustained,  in  all  cases  of 
forcible  torts  (11  Coke,  43;  5  Mod.  S85). 
falsehood  In  denying  one's  own  deed  (Co. 
Litt.  131;  8  Coke.  60).  unjustly  claiming 
property  in  replevin,  or  contempt  by  dis- 
obeying the  command  of  the  king's  writ,  or 
the  eipreaa  prohibition  of  any  statute  (8 
Coke,  60).  It  is  now  abolished.  2  Shars- 
wood,  BI.  Comm.  398. 

CAPIAS  UTLIGATUM.  A  writ  directing 
the  arrest  of  an  outlaw. 

It  general,  it  directs  the  sheriff  to  arrest 
the  outlaw,  and  bring  him  before  the  court 
on  a  general  return  day. 

If  special,  it  directs  the  sheriff.  In  addi- 
tion, to  take  possession  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  outlaw,  summoning  a  Jury  to 
determine  their  value. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  process  subsequent  to 
the  capias,  and  was  issued  to  compel  an  ap- 
pearance where  the  defendant  had  abscond- 
ed, and  a  capias  could  not  he  served  upon 
him.  The  outlawry  was  readily  reversed 
upon  any  plausible  pretext,  upon  appearance 
of  a  party  In  person  or  by  attorney,  as  the 
object  of  the  writ  was  tben  satisfied.  The 
writ  Issued  after  an  outlawry  in  a  criminal 
as  well  as  In  a  civil  case.  See  3  Sharswood, 
BI.  Omm.  284;  4  BI.  Comm.  320. 

CAPIATUR  PRO  FINE.  Let  him  be  taken 
for  the  fine.  In  English  practice.  A  clause 
inserted  at  the  end  of  old  Judgment  records 
in  actions  ot  debt,  where  the  defendant  de- 
nied his  deed,  and  it  was  found  against 
him  upon  his  false  plea,  and  the  Jury  wer« 
troubled  with  the  trial  of  it.    Cro.  Jac.  64. 

CAPITA  (Lat.)  By  heads.  An  expression 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  laws  regulating 
the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  persons 
dying  intestate.  When  all  the  persons  en- 
titled to  shares  in  the  distribution  are  ot 
the  same  degree  of  kindred  to  the  deceased 
person  (e.  g.,  when  all  are  grandchildren), 
and  claim  directly  from  him  In  their  own 
right,  and  not  through  an  intermediate  re- 
lation, they  take  per  capita,  that  is,  equal 
shares,  or  share  and  share  alike.  But  when 
they  are  of  different  degrees  of  kindred 
(c,  g.,  some  the  children,  others  the  grand- 
children or  the  great-grandchildren,  of  the 
deceased),  those  more  remote  take  per  itir- 
pem,  or  per  stirpes,  that  Is.  tbey  take  re- 
spectively the  shares  their  parents  (or  other 
relation  standing  In  the  same  degree  with 


CAPITATIM 


tliem  of  the  surviving  kindred  entitled,  who 
&re  In  the  nearest  degree  of  kindred  to  the 
iDteatate)  would  have  t&ken  had  they  re- 
spectively survived  the  intestate.  Reeve, 
Deeceot.  Introd.  xxvll.  Also,  1  Rop.  Leg. 
126,  130.  See  "Per  Capita;"  "Per  SUrpea;" 
"Stirpes." 

CAPtTAL. 

(1)  The  amount  of  money  Invested  In  a 
buBlness;  the  fund  dedicated  to  a  business 
to  support  Its  credit,  to  provide  for  contin- 
gencies, to  suffer  diminution  from  losses, 
and  to  derive  accretion  from  gains  and 
proflts.    30  Fed.  410. 

As  used  In  the  revenue  act  It  does  not  In- 
elude  money  temporarily  borrowed.  21 
Wall.  (U.  S.)  284. 

(2)  "The  actual  estate,  whether  In  money 
or  property,  which  Is  owned  by  an  Individ- 
ual or  a  corporation.  In  reference  to  a 
corporation  it  Is  the  aggregate  of  the  sum 
subscribed  and  paid  In  by  the  eharebolders, 
with  the  addition  of  all  gains  or  profltB 
realized  in  the  use  or  inveatment  of  those 
sums."     23  N.  y.  219. 

(3)  Affecting  human  life.  See  "Capital 
Crime;"  "Capital  Punishment." 


CAPITALIS  DEBITOR.  Tbe  chief  or  prin- 
cipal debtor,  as  distinguished  from  a  surety 
ipleffiua).  Called  principalit.  Fleta,  lib. 
2,  c.  63,  }  5. 


CAPITALIS  JU8TICIARIUS.  The  chief 
justiciary;  the  principal  minister  of  state, 
and  guardian  ot  the  realm  In  the  king's 
absence. 

This  office  originated  under  William  the 
Conqueror,  but  Its  power  was  greatly  dimin- ' 
iahed  by  Magna  Charta,  and  finally  distribut- 
ed among  several  courts  by  Edward  I.  Spel- 
man;  S  Bl.  Comm.  SS. 

CAPITALIS  JU3TICIARIUS  AD  PLACl- 
ta  coram  rege  tenenda.  Chief  justice  for 
holdlhg  pleaa  before  the  king.  The  title  of 
the  chief  Justice  of  the  king's  bench,  first 
assumed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry   III.    2  Reeve,  Hist  Eng.   Law,   91. 


CAPITAL  STOCK.  The  sum,  divided  Into 
shares,  which  is  raised  by  mutual  Bubscrip- 
tion  of  the  members  of  a  corporation.  It  (a 
said  to  be  the  sum  upon  which  calle  may  be 
made  upon  the  stockholders,  and  dividends 
aretobepald.  1  Sandf,  Ch.  <N.Y.)  280;  Wal- 
ford,  Rys.  252;  4  Zab.  (N.  J.)  19&:  Angell  & 
A.  Corp.  li  151,  EGG. 

"The  sums  due  by  virtue  of  the  subscrip- 
tions or  collected  from  the  subscribers,  and 
Invested  for  the  benefit  ot  the  corporation." 
30  Conn.  290. 

It  ia  never  used  to  Indicate  the  value  of 
the  property  of  the  corporation-  3  Zab.  (N. 
J.)  185. 

The  phrase  Is  used  as  synonymous  with 
•Capital."    23  N.  Y.  222. 

It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  "stock," 
which  is  the  shareholder's  individual  Inter- 
est In  the  capital  stock.  9  Yerg.  (Tenn.) 
490. 

CAPITALE.  A  thing  which  is  stolen,  or 
the  value  of  it.    Blount. 

A  beast  or  other  animal  considered  as 
property:  hence,  according  to  Spelman,  the 
term  "chattel." 

CAPITALE  VIVEN3.  Live  catUe.  Blount. 

CAPITALIS.  In  old  English  law.  Chief, 
principal;  at  the  head.  A  term  applied  to 
persons,  places,  judicial  proceedings,  and 
some  hinds  of  property. 

CAPITALIS  BARO.  In  old  English  law. 
Chief  baron.  Capitalia  baro  scaccarll  domt- 
nt  regit,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer. 
Towns.  PI.  211. 


CAPITALIS  JU8TICIARIUS  BANCI  (or 
de  banco).  Chief  justice  of  the  bench.  The 
title  of  the  chief  Justice  of  the  (now)  court 
ot  common  pleas,  first  mentioned  in  the  first 
year  of  Edward  I.  2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law, 
48.     Crabb,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  146. 

CAPITALIS  JU8TICIARIU8  TOTIUS  AN- 
gllae.  Chief  justice  of  all  England.  The 
title  of  the  presiding  justice  in  the  court  of 
aula  regis.  3  Bl.  Comm.  38;  1  Reeve,  Hist. 
Eng.  Law,  48- 


CAPITANEUS.  He  who  held  his  land  or 
title  directly  from  the  king  himself. 

A  commander  or  ruler  over  others,  either 
In  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical  matters. 

A  naval  commander.  This  latter  use  be- 
gan A.  D.  1264.  Spelman,  voc.  "Capltaneus;" 
"Ad  mi  rail  us." 

CAPITARE.  in  old  law  and  surveys.  To 
head,  front,  or  abut;  to  touch  at  the  head, 
or  end.    Cowellj  voc  "Laterare." 

CAPITAS  DEMINUTIO  (or  DIMINUTIO) 
(Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  The  loss  ot  a 
glatva  or  civil  qualification;  the  change  ot 
a  man's  former  condition  (priorU  statut 
mutalio).  Inst-  1-  16-  pr.  1;  Mackeld.  Civ. 
Law.  p.  131,  3  121.  Sometlmee  called  captti* 
minutio.  Dig.  4.  5.  1.  This  was  of  three 
klnda     See  "Caputr;"  "Status." 
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CAPITATION  (1 

CAPITATION  (Lat  eaput.  head).  A  poll- 
tax.  An  imposition  yearly  laid  upon  each 
person. 

The  constitution  ol  tbe  United  States  pro- 
vides tbat  "no  capitation  or  other  direct  tax 
shall  be  laid.  unlcEa  in  proportion  to  tbe  cea- 
suB,  or  enumeration,  thereinbefore  directed 
to  be  taken."  Article  I,  S  9.  note  4.  S 
Ball.  (Pa.)  171;  5  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  317. 
Income  tax  la  a  direct  or  capitation  tax, 
within  this  provision.    158  U.  S.  601. 


CAPITE.    See  "Capita." 


*)  CAPTATION 

CAPITULARY. 

In  French  Law.     A  collection  of  lawB 

and  ordinances  orderly  arranged  by  dlvl- 
Bione.  The  term  Is  especially  applied  to  the 
collections  of  laws  made  and  published  by 
the  early  French  emperors.  The  execution  of 
these  capitularies  was  Intrusted  to  the 
bishops,  courts,  and  missi  regis,  and  many- 
copies  were  made.  The  best  edition  of  the 
Capitularies  is  said  by  Butler  to  be  that  of 
Baluze,  1677.  Co.  Utt.  191a,  Butler's  note 
77. 

In  Ecclesiastical  Law.    A  collection  of 

laws  and  ordinances,  arranged  by  divlaions. 
A  book  containing  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  Gospel  which  Is  to  be  read  every  day  in 
the  ceremony  of  saying  mass.    Du  Cange. 

CAPITULATION. 

(1)  The  treaty  which  determines  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  fortified  place  Is  abaji- 
doned  to  the  commanding  officer  ol  the  army 
which  beslegeB  it 

<2)     In  civil  law.  An  agreement  by  which 
the  prince  and  tbe  people,  or  those  who  have    . 
the  right  of  the  people,  regulate  the  man- 
er  In  which  the  government  is  to  be  ad- 
linlBtered.    Wotfflus,  §  989. 


*.  5. 

CAPITIS  DIMINUTIO  MAXIMA.  The 
highest  or  most  comprehensive  loss  of  status. 
This  occurred  when  a  man's  condition  was 
changed  from  one  of  freedom  to  one  of 
bondage,  when  he  became  a  slave.  It  swept 
away  with  It  all  rights  at  citizenship,  and 
alt  family  rights. 

CAPITIS  DIMINUTIO  MEDIA.  A  lesser 
or  medium  loss  of  staltu.  This  occurred 
where  a  man  lost  his  rights  of  citizenship, 
but  wltbout  losing  hie  liberty.  It  carried  , 
away  also  the  family  rights. 

CAPITIS  DIMINUTIO  MINIMA.     The  low- 1      CAPITULUM    EST    CLERICOBUM    CON- 
est  or     1«  * 

of   status.    This   occurred    where 
family    relations    alone    were    changed.     It 
happened  upon  the  arrogation  of  a  person 
who  had  been  bis  own  master  (sui  juris),  or 
upon  the  emancipation  of  one  who  had  been 
under  the  patria  potestas.    it  left  the  rights 
of    liberty   and    citizenship    unaltered.     ~ 
Inst.  1.  16,  pr.;    Id.  1.  2.  3;   Dig.  4.  I 
Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  i  144. 


CAPITITIUM.     A  covering  for  the  head, 

mentioned  in  St.  1  Hen.  IV.,  and  other  old 
statutes,  which  prescribed  what  dresses  shall 
be  worn  by  all  degrees  of  persons.    Jacob. 

CAPITULA.  Collections  of  laws  and  or- 
dinances drawn  up  under  heads  or  divisions. 
Spelman. 

The  term  Is  used  in  the  civil  and  old  Bng- 
llsh  law,  and  applies  to  ecclesiastical  law 
also.     Du  Cange. 

mi- 


CAPITULA  DE  JUDAEI8.  A  register  of 
mortgages  made  to  the  Jews.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
343;  Crabb,  HIat.  Eng.  Law,  130  et  seq. 

CAPITULA  ITINERIS.  Schedules  of  In- 
quiry delivered  to  the  Justices  In  eyre  before 
setting  out  on  their  circuits,  and  which  were 
?m brace  all  possible  crimes.         | 


CAPITULA     RURALIA.     ABScmblles 


CAPPA.  In  old  records.  A  cap.  Cappa 
honoris,  the  cap  of  honor.  One  of  tbe  so- 
lemnities or  ceremonies  of  creating  an  earl 
or  marquis.    Bacon's  Works,  v.  474. 

CAPTAIN  (Lat.  cnpitanmis ;  from  caput, 
head).  The  commander  of  a  company  of 
soldiers.  The  term  is  also  used  of  offlcera 
in  the  municipal  police  in  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar sense;  as.  captain  of  police;  captain  of 
the  watch. 

The  master  or  commander  of  a  merchant 
vessel,  or  a  vessel  of  war. 

A  subordinate  officer  having  charge  of  a 
certain  part  of  a  vessel  of  war. 

In  the  United  States,  the  commander  of  a 
merchant  vessel  is,  In  statutes  and  legal 
proceedings  and  language,  more  generally 
termed  "master"  (q.  v.)  In  foreign  laws 
and  languages  he  is  frequently  styled  "pa- 

The  rank  ot  capUln  in  the  United  States 
navy  Is  next  above  that  of  commander,  and 
captains  are  generally  appointed  from  this 
rank  In  the  order  of  seniority.  The  presi- 
dent has  the  appointing  power,  subject  to 
the  approval  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

.  CAPTATION.  In  French  law.  Undue  In- 
chapters,  held  by  rural  deans  and  parochial  i  fluence;  the  act  of  one  who  succeeds  In  con- 
clergy,  within  the  precinct  of  every  deanery,  i  trolling  tbe  will  of  another,  so  as  to  become 
which  at  first  were  every  three  weeks,  after-  master  of  it.  It  is  generally  taken  In  a  bad 
wards  onc-e  a  month,  and  more  solemnly  once  I  sense, 
a  quarter.    Cowell.  Captation  Ukes  place  by  those  demonstra- 


CAPTATOR 


(127)       CARCER  AD  HOMINES,  ETC. 


tloDS  of  attachment  and  friendship,  by  those 
aseiduDUB  attentiouG,  by  those  services  and 
offlclouB  little  presents,  which  are  usual 
tunong  friends,  and  by  all  those  means  Which 
ordinarily  render  us  agreeable  to  others. 


CAPTtO  (Lat.  from  cajxre.  to  tabe).  In 
old  English  law  and  practice.  A  taking  or 
seizure  of  a  thing,  as  an  animal.  Bracton, 
fol.  156.  Efl  onini«  capHo  juata  vel  injusta. 
Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  44,  5  1.  Bene  cognotcil  cap- 
tionem,  (he)  well  avows  the  taking.  I  Salk.3. 

A  taking  or  seizure  of  land.  Z>ie«  captio- 
I  nU  indorsari  debet  in  tergo  brevia.  the  day 
of  the  taking  ought  to  be  Indorsed  on  the 
back  of  the  writ.    Br&cton,  fol.  3S5b. 

A  taking  or  arrest  of  a  person.  Reg.  Orlg. 
278b:  Bracton,  fol.  145b.  lafuata  captio  ct 
irtfuata  detentio.    Fleta,  lib.  1,  c.  42,  j  1. 

A  taking  or  holding  of  a  court.  Captio  at- 
:  9iMae,  the  taking  of  the  assize,  Bracton,  fol. 
I         111.  20Zb. 

A  taking  or  receiving.  HOMagii  captio, 
taking  of  homage.    Bracton.  fol.  16. 

CAPTION. 

(1)     A  taking,  or  seizing;  an  arrest.    The 

iword  la  no  longer  used  In  this  sense. 
(2)  The  beading  of  a  legal  instrument, 
in  which  is  shown  when,  where,  and  by  what 
authority  It  was  taken,  found,  or  executed. 
Principally  used  In  respect  to  indictments. 
See,  as  to  requisites.  3  Gray  (Masa)  454;  1 
South.  (N.  J.)  46.  This  meaning,  now  the 
general  one,  is  not  Justified  by  the  deriva- 
tion, which  is  from  capere,  to  take,  and  not 

[         from  caput,  a  head. 

In  the  English  practice,  when  an  interior 

I  court  in  obedience  to  the  writ  of  certiorari, 

returns  an  indictment  into  the  king's  bench. 
It  is  annexed  to  tbe  caption,  then  called  a 
"schedule,"  and  the  caption  concludes  with 
stating  that  "it  Is  presented  in  manner  and 
form  as  appears  In  a  certain  indictment 
thereto  annexed."  and  the  caption  and  In- 
dictment are  returned  on  separate  parch- 
ments.    1  Wm.  Saund.  309,  note  2. 

CAPTIVE.    A  prisoner  of  war. 

CAPTOH.  One  who  has  taken  property 
from  an  enemy.  This  term  Is  also  employed 
to  designate  one  who  has  taken  an  enemy. 

CAPTURE.  The  taking  of  property  by 
one  belligerent  from  another.  See  6  Allen 
(Mass.)  373.     It  is  a  taking  by  the  military 

I  power,  as  distingutehed  from  a  taking  by  the 

civil  power,  which  Is  known  as  "seizure." 
35  Ga.  344.     It  originally  included  only  a 

'  taking  by  one  belligerent  from  another,  but 

bas  been  enlarged  In  usage  to  Include  tak- 

I  Ing  bv  pirates,  or  the  taking  by  a  bclligcr- 

'  enl  of  neutral  goods.    6  Allen  (Mass.)  373; 

«  Wall.  (U.  S.)  10. 

CAPUT. 

In  Civil  Law.    fHatun;  a  person's  civil 

coodition. 

According  to  the  Roman  law,  three  ele- 
I         meats  concurred  to  form  the  atatKi  or  caput 


of  the  citizen,  namely,  liberty,  libertaa,  citi- 
zenship, civitaa,  and  family,  familia. 

At   Common    Law.     A   head.      Chiefly 

used  in  phrases,  thus:  Caput  comitalia.  the 
head  o[  the  county;  the  SherifT;  the  king. 
Spelman.  Caput  anni.  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Cowell.  Caput  Jegis.  a  head  ol  the 
law;  caput  uiJZae,  the  chief  man  of  a  town; 
caput  feudi  vel  terrae,  the  head  or  chief  lord 
of  lands  held  by  feudal  tenure;  caput  bar- 
oniae,  the  castle,  manor  house,  or  chief  seat 
of  a  baron.    Bracton,  fot.  TGb. 

CAPUT  LUPINUM  (LaL)  Having  a  wolfs 

Outlaws  were  anciently  said  to  have  caput 
lupinum.  and  might  be  killed  by  any  one 
who  met  them.  4  Bl.  Comm,  320.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  this  power  was  re- 
stricted to  the  sheriff  when  armed  with  law- 
ful process,  and  this  power,  even,  has  long 
since  disappeared,  the  process  of  outlawry 
being  resorted  to  merely  as  a  means  of  com- 
pelling an  appearance.  Co.  Lilt.  128b;  3  Bl. 
Comm.  3S4. 


195. 

CAPUT  P0RTU8.  In  old  English  law. 
The  head  of  a  port.  The  town  to  which  a 
port  belongs,  and  which  gives  the  denomtna- 
tton  to  the  port,  and  Is  the  head  of  It.  Hale, 
de  Jure  Mar.  pt  2.  c.  2;  4  Taunt.  660. 

CAPUr,  PRINCIPIUM,  ET  FINIS.  The 
head,  beginning,  and  end.  A  term  applied  tn 
English  law  to  the  king,  as  head  of  parlia- 
ment    4  Inst.  3;  1  Bl.  Comm.  188. 


CARAT.  A  weight  equal  to  three  and  one- 
sixth    grains,    in    diamonds   and    the    like. 

CARCAN.  In  French  law.  An  instru- 
ment of  punishment,  somewhat  resembling 
a  pillory.  It  sometimes  rignlfles  the  pun- 
ishment itself.     Blret,  Vocab. 


CARCARE.    In  old  Euhush  law.  To  load; 
to  load  a  vessel  (in  navibus  carcare).    Reg. 

Orlg.  279. 

CARCATA.    Loaded;  freighted.    Fleta.  lib. 


CARCELAOE.     Prison  fees. 

CARCER.  A  prison  or  gaol.  Strictly,  a 
place  of  detention  and  safe-keeping,  and  not 
of  punishment.    Burrlll. 


CARCER  NON  SUPPLICII,  ETC,     {128) 


ought  to  be  given  to  tbe  custody,  not  tbe  |  pecUncr,  compiled  In  about  ITSO,  at  Carlisle, 

punishment,  of  persons.    Co.  Litt.  260.    See '  England.    They  are  admiBBible  In  evidence 
Dig.  4S.  19.  8.  9.  loD  questions  o(  expectancy. 

CARCER  NON  SUPPLICII  CAUSA  SED  CARMEN.  In  the  Roman  law.  Literally, 
custodiae  constitutus.  A  prison  Is  ordained  <  a  verse  or  song;  a  rormula  or  form  of  words 
not  for  the  sake  of  punisbment,  but  of  Ae-  used  on  various  occasions,  as  of  divorce. 
tentlon  and  guarding.     Loftt.  119.  Tayl.  Civ.  Law,  349. 


CARDINAL.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  The 
title  given  to  one  of  the  blghest  dignitaries 
of  tbe  court  of  Rome. 

Cardinals  are  next  to  the  pope  in  dignity, 
and  he  is  elected  by  them.  There  are  cardi- 
nal bishops,  cardinal  priests,  and  cardinal 
deacons.  See  Fleury,  Hist.  Secies.  Uv.  25, 
note  17:  note  19;  ThomasBin,  pt.  2,  llv.  1, 
c,  53;  Id.  pt.  4.  llv.  1,  cc.  79,  80;  Lolaeau, 
Tralte  des  Ordres.  c.  3,  note  31 ;  Andre. 
Droit  Canon. 

CARDS,  In  criminal  law.  Small  rec- 
tangular pasteboards,  generally  of  a  One 
quality,  on  which  are  painted  flgures  of  va- 
rious colors,  and  used  for  playing  certain 
games.    See  4  Pick.  (Mass.)  251. 

'   oversight ;    diligence. 

CARENA,  CARINA,  or  CARRENA  (Law 
Lat.;  from  Fr.  guarante.  forty).  In  old  ec- 
clesiastical law.  A  period  of  forty  days. 
Of  the  same  meaning  as  guarentena  (Fr. 
guaraniaine) ,  quarantine.  Spelman.  See 
"Quarantine." 

CARETA,  CARRETA,  or  CARECTA.  A 

cart;  a  cartload. 

In  Magna  Charla  (9  Hen.  III.  c.  21)  it  Is 
ordained  that  no  sberitT  Bhall  take  horses  or 
carts   (careia)    without  paying  the  ancient 

livery  therefor. 

CAROA,  In  Spanish  law.  An  Incum- 
brance: a  charge.  White,  New  Recop.  bk.  2. 
tit.  13,  c.  2,  S  2. 


CARGO.  In  maritime  taw.  The  entire 
load  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel.  1  Mason 
(U,  S.)  142.  "Not  the  property  on  hoard  he- 
longing  exclusively  to  the  shipowner,  but 
all  the  property  constituting  the  ship's  lad- 
ing; all  the  property  on  which  freight  and 
proflts  were  to  accrue.  4  Mason  (U.  S.) 
264. 

The  products  of  a  whaling  voyage  are 
"cargo,"  but  the  Implements  used  In  whal- 
ing are  not.    11  Pick.  (Mass.)  230. 

As  used  In  policies  of  marine  insurance, 
the  term  has  a  restricted  meaning,  derived 
from  usage,  which  does  not  include  deck 
load  or  live  stock.  4  Pick.  (Mass.)  433;  2 
Gill  ft  J.  (Md.)  136. 

The  term  Is  usually  applied  to  goods  only, 
but  In  a  more  extensive  and  less  technical 
sense-it  Includes  persons.  See  T  Man.  ft  O. 
729.  744. 

CARI8TIA.    Dearth  or  scarcity. 

CARLISLE  TABLES.     Tables   of  lite  ez- 


CARNAL  KNOWLEDGE.  Sexual  connec- 
tion. Tbe  term  is  generally,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, applied  to  the  act  of  the  male. 

The  term  Is  a  technical  one,  and  has  been 
always  held  adequate  to  express  the  Idea  of 
sexual  bodily  connection.  22  Ohio  St.  541; 
97  Mass.  61. 

CARNALITER.  In  old  criminal  law.  Car- 
nally. Carnaliter  cognovit,  carnally  knew. 
Technical  words  in  indictments  for  rape, 
aud  held  essential.  1  Hale,  p.  C.  637-639; 
3  Inst.  60. 

CARNALLY  KNEW.  A  technical  phrase 
essential  in  an  indictment  to  charge  the  de- 
fendant with  the  crime  of  rape.  No  other 
words  nor  circumlocution  will  answer.  1 
Hale,  P.  C.  632;  1  Chit.  Crlm.  Law,  213:  Co. 
Utt  137. 

CARNO,    An  immunity  or  privilege.    Cow- 


CARRICLE,  or  CARRACLE.  A  ship  of 
great  burden. 

CARRIER.  One  who  undertakes  to  trans- 
port goods  from  one  place  to  another.  1 
Pars.  Cont-  632. 

They  are  either  "common"  or  "private." 
Private  carriers  Incur  the  responsibility  of 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  diligence  only,  like 
other  bailees  for  hire.  Story,  Bailm.  g  495; 
13  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  481;  1  Wend.   (N.  T.)   272; 

1  Hayw.  (N.  C.)  14;  2  Dana  (Ky.)   430;   4 
Taunt.  787;  6  Taunt.  677;  2  Bos.  &  P.  417; 

2  C.  B.  877.    See  "Common  Carriers," 
CARRYING    AWAY.     See    "Asportation." 

CARRYING  COSTS.  A  verdict  or  decision 
"carrying  costs"  Is  one  entitling  the  party 
In  whose  favor  it  Is  made  to  tax  costs  there- 


CART.  A  carriage  for  luggage  or  burden, 
with  two  wheels,  as  distinguished  from  a 
wagon,  which  has  four  wheels.    Worcester. 

The  term  has  been  held  to  Include  four- 
wheeled  vehicles,  to  carry  out  the  Intent  or 
a  statute.    22  Ala.  (N.  S.)  621, 

CART  BOTE,  An  allowance  to  the  tenant 
of  wood  sufncient  for  carts  and  other  Instru- 
ments of  husbandry.    2  Bl.  Comm.  36. 

CARTA.  A  charter  (q.  c.)  Any  written 
instrument 

In  Spanish  Law,    A  letter;  a  deed;  a 

power  of  attorney.    Las  Fartldas,  pt.  3,  tit. 


"Charta  da 
A  chart. 


CARTE  BLANCHE 


CASE  STATED 


CARTE  BLANCHE.  A  white  card  signed 
at  the  bottom  with  a  pereon's  name,  and 
aome times  sealed,  giving  another  person 
power  to  Buperacrlbe  what  conditions  he 
pleases.  Applied,  generally,  in  the  sense  of 
uDllmited  authority  being  granted.    Wbar- 

CARTEL.  An  agreement  between  two 
belligerent  powers  for  the  deliver;  o(  prison- 
ers or  deserters,  and  also  a  written  chal- 
lenge to  a  duel. 

Cartel  ship  is  a  ship  commiesloned  In  time 
of  war  to  exchange  prisoners,  or  to  carry 
any  proposals  between  hostile  powers.  She 
must  carry  no  cargo,  ammunition,  or  Imple- 
ments of  war,  except  a  single  gun  for  sig- 
nals. 

CARTMEN.  Persona  who  carry  goods  and 
merchandise  in  carts,  either  for  great  or 
short  distances,  [or  hire. 

CARUCAGE.    A  taxation  of  land  by  the 

The  cantca  was  as  much  land  as  a  man 
could  cultivate  in  a  year  and  a  day  with  a 
single  plough  (oaruca).  Carucage,  carv- 
gage,  or  carnage  was  the  tribute  paid  for 
each  caraca  by  the  carucartus,  or  tenant. 
Biielman;  Cowell. 

CARUCATA.  A  certain  quantity  of  land, 
nsed  as  the  baala  for  taxation.  As  much 
land  aa  may  be  tilled  Iiy  a  single  plough  in 
a  year  and  a  day,  Skene  de  Verb.  Sign. 
A  team  of  cattle;  a  cartload. 

It  may  Include  faousea,  meadow,  woods, 
etc  It  is  said  by  Littleton  to  be  the  same 
as  toca,  but  has  a  much  more  extended  sig- 
nification.    Spelman;  Btount;  Cowell. 

CAS  FORTUIT  (Fr.)  In  the  law  of  In- 
surance. A  fortuitous  event;  an  inevitable 
accident.    3  Kent,  Comm.  300;  120  U.  S.  727. 

Same  as  the  Latin  ca»u»  fortititus  (q.  v.) 

CASATA,  or  CA8SATA.  In  old  European 
law.  A  house  with  land  suOlcient  for  the 
support  of  one  family.  Otherwise  called 
"hida."  a  hide  of  land,  and  by  Bede,  "tamil- 
ia."    Spelman.  voc.  "CaBa." 

CASATU6.  In  old  European  law.  A  vaa- 
sa.1  or  feudal  tenant  possesBing  a  casata  (g. 
v.).  tbat  is.  having  a  house,  household,  and 
property  of  his  own.  The  casaati  embraced 
both    bond    and    free    tenants.     Spelman. 

CASE.  A  question  contested  before  a 
court  of  Justice;  an  action  or  suit  at  law 
or  in  equity.  1  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  352;  4  Iowa, 
152. 

A  case  arising  under  a  treaty  (Const.  U. 
S.  art.  3,  S  2)  Is  a  suit  where  is  drawn  in 
question  the  construction  of  a  treaty,  and 
the  decision  Is  against  the  title  set  up  by 
either  party  under  such  treaty.  Story,  J.. 
1  Wheat  (U.  S.)  356.  And  see,  also,  S 
Cranch  (n.  S.)  286;  9  Wheat.  (U.  S,)  819;  11 
How.  (D.  S.)  529;  12  How.  (U.  3.)  111. 

A  form  of  action  which  lies  to  recover 
damages  for  injuries  for  which  the  more 


ancient  forms  of  action  will  not  lie.     Steph. 
PI.  15. 

'Case,"  or,  more  fully,  "action  upon  the 
;e."  or  "trespass  on  the  case,"  Includes  In 
itB  widest  seuBe  assumpsit  and  trover,  and 
distinguishes  a  class  of  actions  In  which  the 
IS  framed  according  to  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  from  the  ancient  ac- 
tions, the  writs  in  which,  called  hrevia  for- 
mata.  are  collected  in  the  Registrum  Bre- 
vlum. 

Sometimes  used  for  "case  stated"  (g.  v.) 

CASE  AGREED  ON.  A  statement  of 
facts  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  court.  In  order  to  obtain  a  de- 
cision upon  the  points  of  law  Involved,  with- 
out going  through  the  forms  of  a.  regular 
trial.     3  Whart.  (Pa.)   143. 


CASE  FOR  MOTION.  In  English  divorce 
and  probate  practice,  when  a  party  desires 
to  make  a  motion,  he  must  file,  among  other 
papers,  a  case  for  motion,  containing  an  ab- 
stract of  the  proceedings  in  the  suit  or  ac- 
tion, a  statement  of  the  circumstancea  on 
which  the  motion  is  founded,  and  the  prayer. 
or  nature  of  the  decree  or  order  desired. 
Browne,  DIv.  251;  Browne,  Prob,  Prac.  295. 

CASE  LAW.  The  law  evidenced  by  or 
derived  from  the  reported  decisions.  The 
law  established  by  tbc  force  of  such  deci- 
sions as  precedents,  as  distinguished  from 
the  reasons  or  philosophy  ot  the  law. 

CASE  ON  APPEAL. 

In  American  Practice.    Bapecially  in 

states  having  reformed  Codes  of  Procedure, 
a  printed  document  prepared  by  an  appel- 
lant, containing  the  substance  of  the  evi- 
dence and  proceedings  on  the  trial  in  the 
court  below. 

In  English  Practice.    In  the  house  of 

lords  and  privy  council:  (1)  A  statement 
prepared  and  printed  by  each  party  to  an  ap- 
peal, showing  the  facts  on  which  he  relies. 
and  containing  references  to  the  evidence 
contained  In  the  appendix.  (2)  A  written 
statement  by  an  Inferior  court  or  judge, 
raising  a  question  of  law  for  the  opinion  of 
a  superior  court. 

CASE  RESERVED.  A  statement  in  writ- 
lag  of  the  facts  proved  on  the  trial  of  a 
cause,  drawn  up  and  settled  by  the  attor- 
neys and  counsel  for  the  respective  parties 
under  the  supervision  of  the  judge,  tor  the 
purpose  of  having  certain  points  of  law,' 
which  arose  at  the  trial,  and  could  not  then 
be  satisfactorily  decided,  determined  upon 
full  argument  before  the  court  in  banc.  This 
la  otherwise  called  a  "special  case;"  and  it 
is  usual  for  the  parties,  where  the  law  of  the 
case  is  doubtful,  to  agree  that  the  jury  shall 
find  a  general  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  sub- 
ject to  the  opinion  ot  the  court  upon  such 
a  caae  to  be  made.  Instead  of  obtaining  from 
the  jury  n  special  verdict.    Burrill. 

CASE  STATED.  In  practice.  A  state- 
ment ot  all  the  facts  of  a  case,  with  the 
names  of  the  witnesses,  and  a  detail  of  th« 


CASE  TO  MOVE  FOR  NEW  TRIAL     (130) 


CASTLEGUARD 


documeotB  whicb  are  to  support  them;  a 
brtef. 

An  agreement  in  writing,  between  a  plain- 
tiff and  defendant,  that  the  facts  In  dispute 
between  them  are  as  there  agreed  upon  and 
mentioned.    3  Whart.  (Pa.)  143. 

CASE  TO   MOVE  FOR  NEW  TRIAL.     In 

practice.  A  case  prepared  by  the  party 
against  whom  a  verdict  has  been  given,  upon 
which  to  move  the  court  to  set  aside  the  ver- 
dict, and  grant  a  new  trial.  Graham.  Prac. 
330;  1  Bnrril],  Prao.  469. 

CASH.  That  which  oirculatee  as  money. 
It  is  generally  held  to  Include  bank  notes. 
8  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  120;  10  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  317. 
But  see  3  Halst.  (N.  J.)  172.  Treasury  notes 
(3  Conn.  534)  and  gold  dust  (1  Cal.  49) 
have  been  held  not  to  be  cash.  See,  also,  G 
Md.  37;  44  Ala.  402. 

Money  at  command;  ready  money,  28 
Grat.  (Va.)   175, 

A  sale  for  cash  Is  a  sale  for  money  In 
hand  (24  N.  J.  Law,  Irtl),  but  a  local  cus- 
tom may  give  the  phrase  another  meaning 

A  book  In  which  a  mer- 
account  of  all  the  cash  be 
'S.  An  entry  of  the  same 
be  made,  under  the  proper 
■nal.  The  object  of  the  cash 
1  a  constant  facility  to  as- 
state  of  a  man'a  cash.    Par- 


ti officer  of  a  moneyed  In- 
private  person  or  firm,  who 
s  ofnce  to  take  care  of  the 
!  such  instltntlon,  person,  or 


o  quash;  to  render  void;   to 

In  French  law.  A  decision 
the  sovereign  authority,  by 
ir  judgment  In  the  court  of 
ken  or  annulled.    See  "Cour 


}|LLA,     or     QUOD     BILLA 

at  the  bill  be  quashed).  In 
rm  of  the  Judgment  for  the 
lea  In  abatement,  where  the 
lenced  by  bill  (btUa).  3  B1. 
h.  PI.  128.  131.  The  form  of 
ly  a  plaintiff  on  the  record, 
abatement,  where  he  found 
juld  not  be  confessed  and 
1  versed,  nor  demurred  to: 
let  to  a  discontinuance  of 
rchb.  Prac.  K.  B.  3,  236:   1 

lEVE  (Lat.  that  the  writ  be 
■actlre.  A  judgment  some- 
Binst  a  plaintiff,  at  hiB  re- 
oneequence  of  allegations  of 
le  can  no  longer  prosecute  I 


tlons,  156. 
sent  or  allege  it  a; 
130,  131;  3  Reeve, 
ThiB   word   Is 


his  suit  with  effect.  The  effect  of  such 
entry  Is  to  atop  proceedings,  and  exonerate 
the  plalntllT  from  liability  tor  future  coste, 
leaving  blm  free  to  sue  out  new  proc'-s.'^. 
3  Bl.  Comm.  340.  See  Gould.  PI.  c.  5,  S  139: 
3  Bonv.  Inat.  notes  2313.  2914;  5  Term  R. 
634. 

CAST  (Law  Pr.  ieetci;  getter;  Lat.  pro- 
jioero).  In  old  English  practice.  To  allege, 
ofler,  or  present;  to  put  forward.  To  oast 
an  essolgn  was  to  allege  an  excuse  for  the 
failure  of  a  party  to  appear  in  court,  on  the 
return  of^ the  original  writ,  3  Steph.  Comm. 
Comm,  278;  Roscoe.  Real  Ae- 
ro  cast  a  protection  was  to  pre- 
an  excuse.  Co.  Lltl.  128a, 
Hist.  Eng.  l^w,  406. 
w  used  as  a  popular,  ra- 
ther than  a  technical,  term,  in  the  sense  of 
to  overcome,  overthrow,  or  defeat  In  a  civil 
action  at  law.    Webster. 

CA3TELLAIN,  or  CASTELLANU3.  The 
keeper  or  captain  of  a  fortified  castle;  the 
constable  of  a  castle,  Spelman;  Termes  de 
la  Ley;  Blount, 

CA8TELLARIUM,  or  CA8TELLATUS.  Id 
old  English  law.  The  precinct  or  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  castle.    Blount. 

CASTELLORUM  OPERATIO.   In  old  Elng- 

llsh  law.  Service  or  labor  done  by  Inferior 
tenants  (or  the  building  and  upholding  of 
castles  and  public  places  of  defense.  To- 
wards this  some  gave  their  personal  serv- 
ice, and  others,  a  contribution  of  money  or 
goods.  This  was  one  branch  of  the  trinoda 
iiecpssitas  (1  Bl.  Comm.  263),  from  which 
no  lands  could  be  exempted  under  the  Sax- 
one,  though  Immunity  was  sometimes  al- 
lowed after  the  conquest.  Kennett.  Par.  Ant. 
114;  Cowell. 

CASTIGATORY.  An  engine  used  to  pun- 
ish women  who  have  been  convicted  of  be- 
ing common  scolds.  It  Is  sometimes  ca.tle't 
the  trehucket,  tumbrel,  ducklng-stoo),  or 
cucking-stool.  This  barbarous  punishment 
has  perhaps  never  been  inflicted  In  the  Unit- 
ed States.    12  Serg.  £  R.  (Pa,)  225. 

CASTING.  In  old  English  practice.  Of- 
fering, alleging;  thus,  casting  an  essoin  -was 
alleging  an  excuse  for  nonappearance. 

CASTING  VOTE,  The  deciding  vote  in  a 
deliberative  or  parliamentary  body,  cast  by 
the  presiding  olllcer  in  the  event  of  a  tie. 
It  sometimes  signifies  only  such  a  vote,  luid 
sometimes  the  double  vote  ot  one  who  Srst 
votes  as  a  member,  and  afterwards  votes  to 
cast  off  the  tic.  if  one  resulU.  1  Bl.  Comm. 
181,  note:  Jacob.  "Parliament"  (7). 

CASTLEGUARD,  CASTELGARD,  or  CAS- 

tleward  I  Law  Lat.  nmtFlgardum,  castelli 
■iii-irrli'i.  <riii-ilvm  iiinlri.  /■imlfHlia  oaitri).  In 
fi^itdal  and  old  English  law.  The  defense 
or  guard  of  a  castle;  otherwise  called 
"watch"  and  "ward."  A  species  of  feudal 
service  or  tenure:  a  kind  of  tenure  by 
knight's  service.    Spetma^,  ^of^  "Castelsard- 


CASTRATION 

iim;-  Termes  de  la  Ley;  Lltt.  5  111;  Co. 
Litt.  82b.  The  service  was  sometlmee  changed 
Icto  an  annual  rent,  and  then  the  teaure 
became  a  tenure  in  socage.  4  Coke,  88.  See 
3  How.  St.  Tr.  866. 

An  imposition  anciently  laid  upon  such 
persons  as  lived  within  a  certain  distance  of 
any  castle,  towards  the  maintenance  or  such 
aa  watched  and  warded  the  castle.  Magna 
Charta,  c.  2U:  St.  32  Hen.  Vlli.  c.  48;  Cow- 
ell. 

The  circuit  Itself,  Inhabited  by  such  as 
were  subject  to  this  service.  Cowell;  Blount; 
Termes  de  la  Ley. 

CASTRATION,  In  criminal  law.  The  act 
or  gelding.  When  this  act  Is  maMclously 
performed  upon  a  man,  it  la  a  mayhem, 
and  punishable  as  such,  although  the  sufferer 
consented  to  it.  2  Blsh.  Crim.  Law,  55  842. 
847. 

CASU  CONSIMILI.    See  "Consimlli  Casu." 

CA8U  PROVISO  (Lat.  in  the  case  pro- 
vided for).  In  practice.  A  writ  of  entry 
framed  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
qj  Gloucester  (6  Edw.  1.)  c.  7,  which  lay  for 
tbe  beneflt  of  the  reversioner  when  a  tenant 
Id  dower  aliened  in  fee  or  for  life.  It  seems 
to  have  received  thU  name  to  distinguish 
It  from  a  similar  writ  framed  under  tbe 
provisions  of  St.  Westminster  II.  (13  Edw. 
I.)  c.  24,  where  a  tenant  by  curtesy  had 
alienated  as  above,  and  which  was  known 
emphatically  as  the  writ  in  con«{mfIi  casu. 

The  writ  Is  now  practically  obsolete. 
Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev.  206;  Dane.  Abr.  Index. 

CASUAL  EJECTOR.  In  practice.  The 
person  supposed  to  perform  tbe  fictitious  ous- 
ter of  the  tenant  of  the  demandant  in  an 
action  of  ejectment.     See  "Ejectment" 

CASUAL  EVIDENCE.  A  phrase  used  to 
denote  (in  contradistinction  to  "preappoint- 
ed evidence")  all  snch  evidence  as  happens 
to  be  adduclble  of  a  fact  or  event,  but  which 
was  not  prescribed  by  statute  or  otherwise 
arranged  beforehand  to  be  tbe  evidence  of 
the  fact  or  event.     Brown. 

CASUAL  PAUPER.  A  poor  person  who, 
in  England,  applies  tor  relief  In  a  parish 
otber  than  that  of  his  settlement.  The  ward 
in  tbe  workhouse  to  which  they  are  admit- 
ted Is  called  the  "casual  ward."  Rapalje  &  L. 

CASUALTIES  OF  SUPERIORITY.  In 
Scotch  law.  Certain  emoluments  arising  to 
the  superior  lord  in  regard  to  the  tenancy. 

They  resemble  tBe  "incidents"  to  the  feu- 
dal tenure  at  common  law.  They  take  prece- 
dence of  a  creditor's  claim  on  the  tenant's 
land,  and  constitute  a  personal  claim  also 
against  the  vassal.  Bell,  Diet.  They  have 
very  generally  disappeared.  Paterson,  Comp. 
29. 

CASUALTY.  Inevitable  accident.  Un 
foreseen  circumstances  not  to  be  guarded 
against  by  human  agency,  and  In  which  man 
takes  no  part  Story.  Ballm.  i  240;  1  Para. 
Com.  H43.547. 


CATALLA 


CASUS  BELLI.  An  occurrence  giving- 
rise  to  or  Justifying  war. 

CASUS  FOEDERIS  (Lat)  In  Interna- 
tional law.  A  case  within  the  stipulations 
of  a  treaty. 

The  question  whether,  in  case  of  a  treaty 
of  ailiancG,  a  nation  is  bound  to  assist  Its 
ally  in  war  against  a  third  nation,  is  de- 
termined in  a  great  measure  by  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  the  war.  ir  manifestly  un. 
just  on  tbe  part  of  the  ally.  It  cannot  be 
considered  as  lasiis  foederis.  Grotius  de 
Jure  Belli,  bk.  2.  c.  25;  Vattei.  bk.  2,  c.  12,  S 
168,     See  1  Kent  Comm.  49. 

CASUS  FORTUITUS  (Lat)  An  Inevi- 
table accident;  a  loss  happening  In  spite  of 
all  human  effort  and  sagacity.  3  Kent, 
Comm.  217,  300. 

It  includes  such  perils  of  tbe  sea  as  strokes 
of  lightning,  etc.  A  loss  happening  through 
the  agency  of  rata  was  held  an  unforeseen. 
but  not  an  inevitable,  accident  1  Curt.  C. 
C.  (U.  S-)  US.  The  happening  of  a  casus 
fortuitus  excuses  ship  owners  from  liability 
for  goods  conveyed.    3  Kent,  Comm.  216. 

CASUS  FORTUITUS  NON  EST  SPERAN-  ' 
dus,  et  nemo  tenetur  divlnare.  A  fortuitous 
event  is  not  to  be  foreseen,  and  no  person 
is  held  bound  to  divine  it.    4  Coke,  66. 

CASUS  FORTUITUS  NON  EST  SUP. 
ponendua.  A  fortuitous  event  Is  not  to  be 
presumed.    Hardr.  S2,  arg. 

CASUS  MAJOR  (Lat)  An  unusual  acci- 
dent.   Story,  Ballm.  5  240. 

CASUS  OMISSUS  (Lat)  A  case  which 
Is  not  provided  for.  When  such  cases  arise 
In  statutes  which  are  intended  to  provide 
for  all  cases  of  a  given  character  which  may 
arise,  the  common  law  governs,  5  Coke,  38; 
11  East  1;  2  Bin.  (Pa.)  279;  2  Sharswood, 
HI.  Comm.  260;  Brown,  Max,  37.  A  casus 
omissus  may  occur  In  a  contract  as  well  as 
In  a  statute.    2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  260. 

CASUS  OMISSUS  ET  OBLIVIONI  DATUS 
dlspoBltlonl  communis  Juris  rellnqultur.  A 
case  omitted  and  forgotten  Is  left  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  common  law.  B  Coke,  37; 
Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  45;  1 
Rxch.  476. 

CATALLA  (Law  Lat)  In  old  English 
law.  Chattels,  or  catals.  as  anciently  writ- 
ten. A  term  including  all  property  movable 
and  immovable,  except  fees  and  freeholds. 

This  word  Is  considered  by  Spelman  as 
derived,  by  contraction,  from  capilalia.  The 
singular,  ralalliiiii  (q.  r.).  rarely  occurs,  al- 
though Bracton  uses  It  In  several  places. 
Catalla.  according  to  the  same  writer,  had 
nearly  or  quite  the  sense  of  averia  (beasts  or 
cattle),  being  demandable  under  that  name, 
Bracton,  fol.  ie9b.  See  "Averia."  It  seems 
to  have  been,  from  a  very  early  period, 
united  with  the  word  bona.  In  the  phrase 
bona  et  calalta,  of  which  the  familiar  mod- 
ern phrase  "goods  and  chattels"  is  a  trans- 
lation.     Bracton.   fol.   60b;     Reg..Orig.   140. 


CATALLA  JUSTE,  ETC. 


CATALLA  JUSTE  POSSESSA  AMITTI 
non  pouunt.  Chattels  Justly  posBeeaed  can- 
not be  loBt.    Jenk.  Cent  Cae.  28. 

CATALLA  0TI08A  (Lat.)  Dead  goods, 
and  animals  other  than  beasts  of  the  plough. 
avcria  carvcat;  and  sheep.  3  Sharawood.  Bl. 
Conim.  9:  Bracton.  21Th. 

CATALLA  REPUTANTUR  INTER  MIN- 
Ima  in  lege.  Chattels  are  considered  In  law 
among  the  minor  things.  Jenk.  Cent.  Cas. 
G2. 

CATALLI8  CAPTIS  NOMINE  DISTINC- 
tionla.  A  writ  which  lay  for  rent  of  a  house 
Id  a  borough,  and  authorized  distress  of  win- 
dows, doorH,  etc. 

CATALLUM.  A  chattel.  See  "CaUUa." 
The  word  Is  used  more  frequently  In  the 
plural,  cofalla,  but  htia  then  the  same  sig- 
nlflcattoQ,  denoting  all  goods,  movable  or  Im- 
movable, except  such  as  are  in  the  nature 
of  fees  and  freeholds.    Oowell;  Du  Cange. 


CATCHING  BARGAIN.  Ad  agreement 
made  with  an  heir  expectant  for  the  put^ 
chase  of  his  expectancy  at  on  Inadequate 
price.  Any  agreement,  whether  by  sale, 
mortgage,  or  post  oMt  bond,  on  insufficient 
consideration,  to  be  performed  by  the  heir 
on  the  vesting  of  his  expectancy.  47  Mich. 
94;  7  Mass.  112;  63  Pa.  St.  448;  34  Me.  447. 

CATCHLAND.    Land  in  Norfolk,  so  called 
because  it  Is  not  known  to  what  parish  It   ^ 
belongs,  and  the  minister  who  first  seizes 
the  tithes  of  It,  by  right  of  preoccupation, 
enjoys  them  tor  that  year.    Cowell. 

CATCHPOLE,  or  CATCHPOLL.     A 
formerly  given  to  a  BberifTs  deputy, 
a  constable,  or  other  officer  whose  duty  It 
Is  to  arrest  persona    He  was  a  sort  of 
geanL    The  word  Is  not  now  In  use  as 
official  designation.    Minshew. 


disabllltI6B  and  restores  all  civil  rights  to 
Catholics,  except  that  of  holding  ecclesias- 
tical offices  and  certain  high  state  offices.  3 
Steph.  Comm.  109. 

CATONIANA    REGULA.     In  Roman  law. 

The  rule  which  1b  commonly  expressed  In 
the  maxim.  Qvod  ab  initio  non  vatel  Iractu 
■mporit  jion  imnalebil.  meaning  that  what 
I  Bt  the  beginning  void  by  reason  Of  some 
technical  (or  other)  legal  defect  will  not 
me  valid  merely  by  length  of  time.  The 
applied  to  the  Institution  of  haeredei. 
the  bequest  of  legacies,  and  such  like.  The 
rule  Is  not  without  Its  application  also  In 
English  law;  e.  g.,  a  married  woman's  will 
being  void  when  made)  is  not  made  valid 
iterely  because  she  lives  to  become  a  widow. 
Brown. 

CATTLE.  From  law  Latin  capilalia. 
Beasts  subject  of  ownership  at  common  law; 
domestic  animals,  useful  as  food  or  for  labor. 

CATTLE  GATE.  A  customary  propor- 
tionate right  of  pasture  enjoyed  in  common 
with  others.  The  right  is  measured  not  by 
the  number  of  cattle  to  be  pastured,  but  by 
reference  to  the  rights  of  others  and  the 
whole  amount  of  pasture.  34  Eng.  Law  A 
Eq.  Ell;  1  Term  R.  137. 


r  the 
all. 

CAULCEI8  (Law  Fr.)  A  word  used  In  old 
statutes  (6  Hen.  VI.  c.  S)  to  signify  cause- 
ways, or  causeys.  From  the  latin  calcetvm 
(g.  V.)    Cowell;  Blount. 


CATHEDRAL.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  A 
tract  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  church. 

The  church  of  the  bishop;  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  his  cathedra  or  official  chair  is 
therein  located. 

CATHOLIC  CREDITOR.  In  Scotch  law. 
A  creditor  whose  debt  Is  secured  on  several 
parts  or  all  ot  hie  debtor's  property.  Such 
a  creditor  Is  bound  to  take  his  payment 
with  reference  to  the  rigbtB  of  the  secondary 
creditors,  or,  if  he  disregards  their  rights, 
must  assign  over  to  them  his  claims.  This 
rule  applies  where  he  collects  his  debts  of 
cautioner  (surety).    Bell,  Diet. 


CAURSINE8.  Italian  merchants  who 
came  into  England  in  the  reIgn  of  Henry 
III.,  where  they  established  themselves  as 
money  lenders,  but  were  soon  expelled  for 
their  usury  and  extortion.  Cowell;  Blount; 
Spelman.  They  seem  to  have  been  Lom- 
bards, deriving  their  name  from  a  town  In 
Lombard  y. 

CAUSA  (Lat.)     A  cause;  a  reason. 

A  condition;  a  consideration.  Used  or 
contracts,  and  found  in  this  sense  In  the 
Scotch  law  also.    Bell,  Diet. 

A  suit;  an  action  pending.  Used  in  this, 
sense  in  the  old  English  law. 

Property.  Used  thus  In  the  civil  law  In 
the  sense  of  res  (a  thing),  lion  porcelium, 
non  agnellum,  ncc  aliam,  eausom.  not  a  bog. 
not  a  lamb,  oor  other  thing.     Du  Cange. 

By  reason  of.  Causa  proxima.  the  Immedi- 
ate cause.  Cniisn  reinota.  a  cause  operating 
indirectly  by  the  Intervention  of  other  caus- 
es. In  Its  general  sense,  causa  denotes  any- 
thing operating  to  produce  an  effect  4  Gray 
(Mass.)  398;  4  Campb.  2S4. 


.oojic 


CAUSA  CAUSAE  EST,  ETC.  (i; 

CAUSA  CAUSAE  EST  CAUSA  CAUSATI. 
The  cause  at  a.  cause  is  the  cause  of  the 
effect.    Freem.  339;   12  Mod.  639. 

CAUSA  CAUSANS.  The  Immediate  cause; 
the  last  link  ia  the  chain  or  causation.  Ra- 
palje  &  L. 

CAUSA  DATA  ET  NON  8ECUTA.  In  the 
civil  law.  Consideration  given  and  not  fol- 
lowed, that  is,  by  the  event  upon  which  it 
was  given.  The  name  of  an  action  by  which 
a  thing  gl^en  in  the  view  of  a- certain  event 
was  reclaimed  If  that  event  did  not  take 
place.     Dig.  12.  4;  Code,  4.  6. 

CAUSA  ECCLESIAE  PUBLICIS  AEQUI- 
paratur;  et  summa  est  ratio  quae  pro  re- 
liglone  facit.  The  cause  of  the  church  ia 
equal  to  public  cause;  and  paramount  is  the 
reason  which  makes  for  religion.  Co.  LItt. 
341. 

CAUSA  ET  ORIGO  EST  MATERIA  NE- 
gotlt.  Cause  and  origin  is  the  material  of 
business.  1  Coke,  99;  Wingate,  Max.  41, 
max.  21. 

CAUSA  H08PITAN0I.  For  the  purpose' 
oC  being  entertained  as  a  guest  4  Manle  ft 
S.  310. 

CAUSA  JACTITATIONIS  MARITAGM 
(Lat.)  A  form  of  action  which  anciently 
lay  against  a  party  who  boasted  or  gave  out 
that  he  or  she  was  married  to  the  plaintlCF, 
whereby  a  common  reputation  of  their  mar- 
riage might  ensue.    3  Bl.  Comm.  93. 

CAUSA  MATRIMONII  PRAELOCUTI 
(Lat.)  A  writ  lying  where  a  woman  has 
given  lands  to  a  man  In  fee  simple,  with  the 
intention  that  he  shall  marry  her,  and  he 
refuses  so  to  do  within  a  reasonable  time, 
upon  suitable  request  Cowell.  Now  obso- 
lete.   3  Bl.  Comm.  183,  note. 


CAUSA  PATET.  The  reason  la  open,  ob- 
Tious,  plain,  clear,  or  manifest  A  common 
espreaaion  in  old  writers.  Perk.  c.  1,  jt 
11.  14.  97,  Causa  patet  et  praemiasU,  the 
reason  is  plain  from  the  premises.  Id.  c.  3. 
S  226. 

CAUSA  PROXIMA  NON  REMOTA  8PEC- 
tatur  (Lat)  The  direct  and  not  the  remote 
caose  is  considered.    See  "Proximate  (Jause." 

CAUSA  RE)  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  Things 
accessory  or  appurtenant.  All  those  things 
which  a  man  would  have  had  if  the  thing 
had  not  been  withheld.  Du  Cange;  1  Hackeld. 
Civ.  Law.  55. 

CAUSA  REMOTA.    A  remote  cause. 

CAUSA  8CIENTIAE  PATET.  The  reason 
ot  the  knowledge  is  evident  A  technical 
phrase  in  Scotch  practice,  used  In  depositions 
of  witnesses. 

CAUSA  SINE  QUA  NON.  A  necessary 
rase:  one  without  which  the  elfect  would  not 
have  been  produced. 


CAUSE   OF  ACTION 


CAUSA  TURPIS.    An  Immoral  cause. 

CAUSA   VAGA   ET   INCERTA   NON   EST 
causa  rallonabiMs.    A  vague  and  uncertain 
Be.    5  Coke.  67. 


CAUSAE  DOTIS,  VITAE,  LIBERTATtS, 
fisci  sunt  inter  favorabilia  In  lege.  Causes 
ot  dower,  life,  liberty,  revenue  are  among 
the  things  favored  In  law.    Co.  Lltt.  341. 

CAU8AM  NOBIS  SiGNIFICES  QUARE. 
You  signify  to  us  the  reason,  la  old  Eng- 
lish practice.  A  writ  addressed  to  a  may- 
or of  a  town,  etc.,  who  was  by  the  king's 
writ  commanded  to  give  seisin  of  lands  to 
the  king's  grantee,  on  his  delaying  to  do  it, 
requiring  him  to  show  cause  why  he  so  de- 
layed the  performance  of  his  duty.  Blount: 
Cowell. 

CAUSARE  (L,at  to  cause).  To  be  en- 
gaged In  a  suit;  to  litigate;  to  conduct  a 
cause.  Used  in  the  old  English  and  in  tbe 
civil  law. 

CAUSATOR  (Lat)  A  litigant;  one  who 
takes  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
In  a  suit. 

CAUSE  (Lat  cau«a).  That  which  supplies 
the  motive,  or  constitutes  the  reason,  tor 
any  act.     See  "Probable  Cause." 

In  Civil    Law.     The  consideration  or 

motive  for  making  a  contract.  Dig.  2.  14. 
7;  Touiller,  Dr.  Civ.  Ilv,  3.  tit  3,  c.  2,  i  4. 

In   Pleading,     Reason;   motive. 

In  a  replication  de  injuria,  for  example, 
the  plaintiff  alleges  that  the  defendant  of 
his  own  wrong  and  without  the  cause  by 
him,  etc.,  where  the  word  "cause"  compre- 
hends alt  the  facta  alleged  as  an  excuse  or 
reason  for  doing  tbe  act.    1  Chit.  PI.  585. 

In   Practice.     A  suit  or  action;     any 

question,  civil  or  criminal,  contested  before 
a  court  of  Justice.  Wood,  Civ.  Law,  301.  It 
does  not  include  a  quo  warranto  proceeding 
(5  El.  ft  Bl.  1),  but  Includes  a  criminal 
prosecution  (3  Q.  B.  901). 


i  cen- 


CAUSE  BOOKS.     Books  kept  In 
tral  office  of  the  English  supreme 
which  are  entered  all  writs  of 
sued  In  the  office.    Rules  of  Court, 


CAUSE  LIST.  An  official  list  o(  actions, 
demurrers,  petitions,  appeals,  etc.,  set  down 
for  trial  or  argument  in  open  court  Sim- 
ilar to  the  American  "calendar"  or  "dock- 
et- (g.v.) 

CAUSE  OF  ACTION.  In  practice.  Mat- 
ter for  which  an  action  may  be  brought;  tbe 
right  to  maintain  an  action.  2S  Barb.  (N. 
Y.)  231. 

A  cause  of  action  Is  said  to  accrue  to  any 
person  when  that  person  first  comes  to  a 
right  to  bring  an  action.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  obvious  distinction  between  a  cause 
of  action  and  a  right,  though  a  cause  ot 
action  generally  confers  a  right.  Thus,  stat- 
utes of  limitation  do  not  affect  the  cause 
of  action,  but  take  away  the  right.     It  la 


CAUSIDICUS 


CAVEATOR 


aynonymouB  with  "right  of  action"  (26  How. 
Pr.  [N.  Y.]  108).  but  not  with  "chose  in 
acUoD"  (10  How.  Pr.  [N.  Y.]  I). 

CAUSIDICUS.  In  the  civii  law.  A  plead- 
er; one  who  argued  a  cause  ore  tenua.  Code, 
2.  6.  6.  There  was  a  dl8tlDCtl<TD  between 
causidicvs  and  advocatus  (q.  v.) 

precaution;  vig- 


oflers  EufBclcat  caution  or  Becurlty  to 
obey  the  orders  and  commandment  of  the 
church  for  the  future.  Reg.  Orlg.  66;  Cow- 
ell. 

CAUTIONER.  A  surety;  a  bondsman. 
One  who  binds  hlmeelt  in  a  bond  with  the 
ipal  for  greater  security.  He  Is  still 
a  cautioner,  whether  the  XxmA  be  to  pay  a 
debt,  or  whether  he  undertake  lo  prodnce 
the  person  of  the  party  for  whom  he  Ib 
hound.    Bell,  Diet. 


i  18*;  T.  Raym. 


ty  given  for  the 
\  bond  whereby 

receipt  of  mo 
:  a  future  day. 
person  entering 
:y. 

iledge,   bond,   or 
(ormance   of   an 

the  satisfaction 
I  process.     Bell, 


S.    Security  for 

ig  the  civlUana 
,lly  on  the  contl- 
all  the  countries 
H,  whether  reel- 
1  to  give  caution 
ty  for  costs.  In 
Is  modi  lied,  and, 

estate  or  a  com- 
;  establishment 
required  to  give 

[nt.  Prlve.  note 


^RIA.  Security, 
to  preserve  the 
'aste  and  injury. 


Security  given 
wnder  aweara  la 
rder  to  obtain  a 

3.  6;   Paterson, 


:h  law.  The  ob- 
becoraes  surety 
he  English  guar- 
ilr:  "The  prom- 
no  t  tor  hlmaelf. 
e  Ersk.  Inst.  bl(. 
ry." 

DA.  Id  English 
that  lies  against 
mmanlcated  per- 
notwlth  standi  ng 


CAVEAT  (Lat.  let  him  beware). 

In    Practice.     A  notice   not   to   do  an 

'X.  given  to  some  officer,  ministerial  or  Ju- 
dicial, by  a  party  having  an  interest  in  the 
latter. 

It  Ib  a  formal  caution  or  warning  not  to 
do  the  act  mentioned,  and  Is  addressed  fre^ 
tly  to  prevent  the  admission  to  prolKite 
of  wills,  the  granting  letters  of  administra- 
tion, etc.  1  Bouv.  Inst.  71.  534;  3  Bl. 
Comm.  246;  2  Chit.  Prac.  502.  note  b;  3 
Bin  (Pa.)  314;  3  Halst.  (N.  J.)  139. 

it  Is  also  used  to  prevent  the  Issuance  of 
a  patent  for  lands.  See  9  Grat.  (Va.)  508. 
— In  Patent  Law.  A  legal  notice  not  to 
i  a  patent  of  a  particular  description  to 
any  other  person  without  allowing  the  cave- 
ator an  opportunity  to  establish  his  priority 
of  Invention. 

t  la  tiled  in  tlie  patent  office  under  statu- 
tory regulationa.  The  principal  object  of 
filing  It  la  to  obtain  for  an  Inventor  time  to 
perfect  his  invention  without  the  risk  of 
having  a  patent  granted  to  another  person 
for  the  same  thing.     Rev.  St,  II.  S.  5  ■1902. 

CAVEAT  EMPTOR  (Lat.  let  -the  buyer 
beware.  I  A  maxim  employed  In  the  law  to 
!ignlfy  that  a  purchaser,  whether  of  realty 
)r  personalty,  Is  not  only  bound  to  discover 
obvious  defects  for  himself,  but  Is  confined' 
to  the  warranties  which  he  has  required,  and 
cannot,  in  the  absence  ot  fraud,  rely  on  the 
statements  of  the  eeiler.  BenJ.  Sales.  611; 
17  Pick.  (Mass.)  476;  10  Ga.  311:  9  N.  Y.  36; 
10  Wall.  (U.  S.)  383;  53  N.  Y.  515. 

Aa  an  exception  to  the  rule,  there  is.  how- 
ever, an  implied  warranty  of  title.  88  Ga. 
629. 

CAVEAT  EMPTOR;  QUI  IQNORARE 
non  debult  quod  Jua  allenum   emit.     Let  a 

purchaaer  beware;  who  ought  not  to  be  ipno- 
rant  that  he  is  purchasing  the  rights  ot  an- 
other. Hob.  99;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3c<  Lon- 
don Bd.)  690;  Co.  Lltt.  102a;  3  Taunt.  439; 
1  Bouv.  Inst.  383;  Sugd.  Vend.  (13th  Ed.) 
272  et  seq.;   1  Story.  Eq.  Jur.  (6th  Ed.)  c.  S. 

CAVEAT  VENDITOR.  Let  the  seller  be- 
ware. Lofft,  328;  18  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  449.  453; 
23  Wend,  (N.  Y.)  3B3;  2  Barb.  (N,  Y.)  323; 
5  N.  Y.  73,  82. 

CAVEATOR,    One  who  files  a  caveat. 


CAVENDUM  EST  A  PRAGMENTIS     (135) 


CAVERE  (Lat)     In  the  civji  and 
law.    To  Uke  care;  to  exercise  ciiuUon.    See 
"Caveat  Emptor. " 

To  take  care  or  provide  for;  to  prove  by 
law.  Cavelur.  provlelDii  Is  made,  a  remedy 
Is  gjven.  Inst.  4.  3.  13.  Cavtum  est.  It  Is 
provided  or  enacted.  Inst.  3.  3.  2;  Id.  4. 
3.  pr. 

To  provide  against;  to  forbid  by  taw. 
IDSL  1.  25.  13. 

To  give  security.  Nisi  caveant  lutores  el 
curatores.  etc.  Inst.  1.  24.  3.  Caulum,  se- 
cured.   Dig.  50.  16.  188.  1. 

To  give  caution  or  security  on  arrest. 
Gierke,  Prax.  tit.  4. 

CAVERS.  OJIeuders  with  respect  to  the 
mines  In  Derbyshire,  who  are  punishable  In 
the  Berghmote  or  miners'  court.    Jacob. 


CAYAGIUM.  A  toll  or  duty  paid  the  hing 
for  landing  goods  at  some  quay  or  wharf. 
The  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  were  free 
from  this  duty.    Cowell. 

CEAP.  A  bargain;  anything  for  sale;  a 
chattel;  also  cattle,  as  being  the  usual  medi- 
um of  barter.  Sometimes  used  instead  of 
ceapgiia  fg,  v.). 


CEDE.  To  assign;  to  transfer.  Applied 
to  the  act  by  which  one  state  or  nation  trans- 
fers territory  to  another. 


CEDULA.  In  S[>anlsh  law.  A  written 
obligation,  under  private  signature,  by  which 
a  party  acknowledges  himself  Indebted  to 
another  In  a  certain  sum.  which  be  promises 
to  pay  on  demand  or  on  some  Qxed  day. 

In  order  to  obtain  Judgment  on  such  an 
instrument.  It  Is  necessary  that  the  party 
executing  it  should  acknowledge  it  In  open 
court,  or  that  it  be  proved  by  two  witnesses 
who  saw  Its  execution. 

The  citation  afllxed  to  the  door  of  an  ab- 
scondinK  offender,  requiring  him  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  where  the  accusation  is 
pending. 


GELATION.  In  medical  Jurisprudence. 
Concealment  of  pregnancy  or  delivery. 
Dungl.  Med.  Diet. 

CELEBRATION     OF     MARRIAGE.      The 

solemn  act  by  which  a  man  and  woman  take 
each  other  for  husband  and  wife,  conform- 
ably to  the  rules  prescribed  by  law. 

CELLERARIUS.     A  butler    in  a  monae- 


CENSO  ENPITEUTICO 


iniversities  called  "man- 


CENOULAE.  Small  pieces  of  wood  laid 
in  the  form  of  tiles  to  cover  the  roof  of  a 
house;  shingles.    Cowell. 

CENEQILD.  In  Saxon  law.  A  pecuniary 
mulct  or  fine  paid  to  the  relations  of  a  mur- 
dered person  by  the  murderer  or  his  rela- 
tions.   Spelman. 

CENELLAE.    Ii{  old  records.     Acorns. 

CENNINGA.  A  notice  given  by  a  buyer 
to  a  seller  that  the  things  which  had  been 
sold  were  claimed  by  another,  in  order  that 
he  might  appear  and  Justify  the  sale. 
Blount;    WMshaw. 

The  eiact  signiflcanoe  of  this  term  Is 
somewhat  doubtful.  It  probably  denoted 
"notice,"  as  defined  above.  The  finder  of 
stray  cattle  was  not  always  entitled  tc  It; 
for  Spelman  snvs:  "As  to  strange  (or  stray) 
cattle,  no  one  shall  have  them  but  with  the 
consent  of  the  hundred  of  tithingmen;  un- 
less he  have  one  ot  these,  we  cannot  allow 
him  any  cennivga   (I  think  notice)."     Siiel- 


CENS.  In  Canadian  law.  An  annual  pay- 
ment or  due  reserved  to  a  seignior  or  lord, 
and  imposed  merely  in  recognition  of  his 
Kuperlority.    Ouyot.  Inst.  c.  9. 

The  land  or  estate  so  held  is  called  a  cen- 
'ii<-:  the  tenant  Is  a  reitnilnlrf.  It  was  orig- 
inally ft  tribiiie  of  considerable  amount. 
but  became  reduced  in  time  to  a  nominal 
sum.  It  is  distinct  from  the  rentes.  The 
ceria  varies  In  amount  and  In  mode  Of  i)ay- 
ment.  Payment  is  usually  in  kind,  but  may 
be  in  sliver.    2  Low.  (U,  S.)  40. 


CENSARII.  In  old  English  law.  Parm- 
rs,  or  such  persons  as  were  liable  to  pay  a 
ensus  (tax).     Blount;  Cowell. 


CENSITAIRE.    See  "Cens." 

CEN8IVE.     See  "Cens." 

CENSO.  In  Spanish  and  Mexican  law. 
An  annuity;  a  ground  rent;  the  right  which 
a  person  acquires  to  receive  a  certain  annual 
pension,  for  the  delivery  which  he  makes 
to  another  of  a  determined  sum  of  money  or 
of  an  immovable  thing.  Civ.  Code  Mex.  art. 
320e.  See  Schmidt,  Civ.  Law,  149,  309; 
White.  New  Recop.  bk,  2,  c,  7,  5  4;  13  Tex. 
655. 

CENSO  CON  SIGN  AT  I VO.  In  Spanish 
and  Mexican  law.  A  censo-fq,  v.)  is. called 
"consignativo"  when  he  who  receives  tbe 
money  assigns  for  the  payment  of  the  pen- 
sion (annuity)  the  estate  the  fee  In  wMch 
Civ.  Code  Mex.  art.  3207. 


CENSUALES 


CENTUMVIKI 


That  species  of  ccnso  (annuity)  wblch  ex- 
ists where  there  1b  a  right  to  require  of 
another  a  certain  canon  or  pension  annually, 
on  account  of  having  transferred  t^>  that 
persou  forever  certain  real  estate,  but  re- 
serving the  fee  in  the  land.  The  owner  who 
thus  transfers  the  land  is  called  the  "cen- 
svalisto."  and  the  ppraon  who  pays  the  an- 
nuity is  called  the  •■rrnxninnu."  Hall,  Mes. 
Law,  5  756. 

CENSUALES.  In  olil  European  law.  A 
RnpMeR  nf  nMnti  Or  voluntary  slaves  of 
lasteries;  those  who,  to  pro- 
;tion  of  the  church,  bound 
[lay  an  annual  tas  or  quit- 
lelr  estates  to  a  church  or 


In  Roman  law.  They  have 
term  of  art,  or  technical 
Igment.  resolution,  or  decree 
Tayl.   Civ.   Law.   566. 

IIDU8,  or  CENSUMORTHI- 
int,  like  that  which  Is  called 
lount;  Cowell. 

it.  ceitsere,  to  reckon).  An 
g  or  enumeration  of  the  l.n- 
ealth  of  a  country. 
:  the  United  States  is  taken 
\  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
jastitution,  and  many  of  the 
o  provisions  tor  a  similar  de- 
ng  at  Intervening  periods. 
/I.  S  2;  1  Story,  U,  S.  Laws. 
Itory,  U.  S.  Laws,  1134,  1139, 
Story,  U.  S.  Laws,  1776;  4 
3.  Laws.  2173. 

iropean  Law.  A  taT  or  trib- 
llv.  30,  c.  14. 


centum,  one  hundred).  A 
:ed  States,  weighing  seventy- 
d  composed  of  eighty-eight 
Mpper  and  twelTe  of  nickel. 
S7,  §  4.     See  11  U.  S.  St.  at 


^w  Lat.  from  centum,  a  bua- 
Ired;  a  district  or  division 
Inall;  a  hundred  freemen, 
.ong  the  Goths,  Oermans, 
lOm bards,  for  military  and 
md  answering  to  the  Saxon 
nan:  1  Bl.  Coram.  116;  Es- 
iv.  30.  c.  17.  The  Saxon  di- 
(metimes  called  centena,  but 
<nly  rendered  in  law  Latin, 

hundredus.    Spelman.    See 
mteaariua;"  "Content." 
cords  and  Pleadings.    A  hun- 
ger! ten  a   pisclum,   a   hundred 

Pryn.  303.  Centena  ccrae 
Ctlmini.  etc.,  eon(tne(  tredecim 
um,  the  hundred  weight  of 
iper,  cummin,  etc..  contains 
tnd  a  half.  Fleta.  lib.  2,  c. 
Bill.  754.    • 


CENTENARIU8  (Law  Lat.;  Fr.  centenier, 

from  centena,  q.  v.)  In  old  European  law. 
One  oC  a  centena,  or  hundred;  the  bead  or 
chief  of  a  centena  (praefectits  centetiae). 
among  the  Goths,  Germans,  Franks,  and 
Lombards:  an  inferior  Judge. 

CENTENI  (L^t.  from  centum,  a  hundred). 
A  hundred  men;  the  number  of  men  en- 
rolled for  military  service  from  each  district, 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  which 
afterwards  became  their  distinctive  name. 

CENTESIMA  (Lat.  centum).  In  Roman 
law.    The  hundredth  part. 

Usuriae  centesimae.  Twelve  per  cenf,  per 
annum,  that  is,  a  hundredth  part  of  the  prin' 
clpal,  was  due  each  month,  tjie  month  being 
the  unit  of  time  from  which  the  Romans 
reckoned  interest.    2  Bl.  Comm.  462.  note. 

CENTRAL  CRIMINAL  COURT.  In  Eng- 
lish law.  A  court  which  has  jurisdiction 
of  all  cases  of  treason,  murder,  felony,  or 
misdemeanor  committed  within  the  city  of 
London  and  county  of  Middlesex,  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  counties  of  Essex.  Kent, 
and  Surrey,  and  also  of  all  serious  offenses 
within  the  former  JurlsdictiOD  of  the  admi- 
ralty court. 

The  court  consists  of  the  lord  mayor,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  Judges  of  the  three  su- 
perior courts  at  Westminster,  the  judges  In 
bankruptcy,  the  Judges  of  the  admiralty,  the 
dean  of  the  arches,  the  aldermen,  recorder, 
and  common  eerjeant  of  London,  and  the 
Judges  of  the  aheriff's  court. 

CENTRAL  OFFICE.  The  central  office 
of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  In  Eng- 
land Is  the  ofllce  established  in  pursuance  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  legal  depart- 
ment's commission  (2d  Rep.  23,  47)  in  or- 
der to  consolidate  the  offices  of  the  masters 
and  associates  of  the  common-law  divisions, 
the  crown  office  oC  the  queen's  bench  divi- 
sion, the  record  and  writ  clerk's  report,  and 
enrollment  offlces  of  the  chancery  division, 
and  a  few  others.  Judicature  Act  1S79,  E  4 
et  seq.  The  central  office  is  divided  Into 
the  following  departments,  and  the  busi- 
ness and  staff  of  the  office  are  distributed 
accordingly  (Rules  of  Court  Dec.  1879,  April, 
18S0) :  (1)  Writ,  appearance,  and  judgment; 
<2)  scmmons  and  order,  for  the  common- 
law  divisions  only;  (3)  tiling  and  record. 
including  the  old  chancery  report  office;  (4) 
taxing,  for  the  common-taw  divisions  only; 
(B)  enrollment;  (6)  Judgments,  for  the  reg- 
istry of  Judgments,  executions,  etc.;  (7) 
blllH  of  sale;  (S)  married  women's  acknowl- 
edgments; (9)  queen's  remembrancer;  (10) 
crown  office;  and  <11)  associates. 

CENTUMVIRI  (Lat.  one  hundred  men). 
The  name  of  a  body  of  Roman  judges.  Their 
exact  number  was  one  hundred  and  Bve, 
there  being  selected  three  from  each  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  comprising  all  the  cltleens 
of  Rome.  They  constituted,  for  ordinary 
purposes,  four  tribunals,  but  some  cases 
(called  centumviralei  cau«as)  required  the 
judgment  of  all  the  Judges.    8  Bl.  Comm.  615. 


CERTAINTY 


CENTURY.    One  hundred;    one  hundred 

One  hundred  men.  The  Romans  were  dl- 
Tlded  In  "centuries,"  as  the  English  were 
Xormerly    divided    Into    "hundreds." 

CEORL.  A  tenant  at  will  of  free  condi- 
tion, who  held  land  of  the  thane  on  condition 
or  paflng  rent  or  services. 

A  freeman  of  Inferior  rank  occupied  In 
husbandry.    Spelman. 

TboBo  who  tilled  the  outlands  paid  rent; 
those  who  occupied  or  tilled  the  Inlands,  or 
demesne,  rendered  services.  Under  the  Nor- 
man rule,  this  term,  as  did  others  which  de- 
noted workmen,  especially  those  which  ap- 
plied to  the  conquered  race,  became  a  term 
of  reproach,  as  is  Indicated  by  the  popular 
■irnlflcatlon  of  churl.    Cowell;  Spelman. 

CEPI  (Lat.  I  have  taken).  It  was  of  fre- 
quent use  In  the  returns  of  sheriffs  when 
they  were  made  In  Latin;  as,  for  example, 
cepi  corptia  et  B.  B.,  I  have  taken  the  body, 
and  discharged  him  on  ball  bond;  oepi  corpaa 
et  ett  in  custodia,  I  have  taken  the  body,  and 
It  Is  Id  custody;  cep<  corpaa  et  est  Jangvidua, 
I  have  taken  the  body,  and  he  Is  sick. 

CEPI  CORPUS  (Law  Lat.  I  have  taken 
the  body).  In  practice.  The  technical  name 
of  the  return  made  by  a  sherilt  to  a  capias, 
that  he  has  taken  the  body  of  the  party. 
Fltzh.  NaL  Brev.  26;  3  Bl.  Comm.  388;  I 
Tidd,  Prac.  30S-310.  See  "Capias."  It  Is  de- 
rived from  the  two  emphatic  words  of  the 
return  which  was  anciently  indorsed  in  law 
LttUn  on  the  writ. 

Cepl  corpua  properly  Is  the  return  where 
the  defendant  is  out  on  bail.  Where  he  Is 
In  actual  custody,  the  return  is  cepi  corpus 
in  cuMtodia.  1  TIdd.  Prac.  308,  309.  Sew- 
ell,  Sheriffs,  387.  Cepi  corpus  et  paratum 
habeo,  I  have  taken  the  body,  and  have  tt 
ready.  Is  another  form  of  this  return,  which 
anciently  Implied  that  the  party  was  in  ac- 
tual custody,  but  is  now  the  proper  return 
where  the  defendant  has  been  arrested  and 
discharged  on  bail.     Id.;   1  Tldd,  Prac,  ubi 

CEPIT  (Lat.  capere,  to  take;  crpii,  he  took, 
or  has  taken). 

In  Civil  Practice.    A  form  of  replevin 

which  Is  brought  for  carrying  away  goods 
merely.  3  Hill  (N.  y.)  283.  Non  delinet 
U  not  the  proper  answer  to  such  a  charge. 
17  Ark.  S5.  And  see  3  Wis.  399.  Success 
upon  a  non  cepit  does  not  entitle  the  de- 
fendant to  a  return  of  the  property.  5  Wla 
8S.  A  plea  of  non  cepit  Is  not  Inconsistent 
with  a  plea  showing  property  in  a  third  per- 
son.   8  Gill  (Md.)  133. 

In  Criminal  Practice.  Took.  A  tech- 
nical word  necessary  in  an  indictment  for 
larceny.  The  charge  must  be  that  the  de- 
fendant took  the  thing  stolen  with  a  feloni- 
ous design.     Bac.  Abr.  "indictment"   (G  1). 

CEPiT  ET  ABDUXiT  (Lat.  he  took  and 
led  away).  Applicable  In  a  declaration  in 
trespass  or  indictment  for  larceny,  where 
•ho  defendant  has  taken  away  a  living  chat- 


CEPIT  ET  ASPORTAViT  (Lat.  he  took 
and  carried  away).  Applicable  In  a  declara- 
tion in  trespass  or  an  indictment  for  larceny. 
where  the  defendant  has  carried  away 
goods  without  right.     4  Bi.  Comm.  231. 

CEPIT  IN  ALIO  LOCO  (Lat.  he  took  in 
another  place).  In  pleading,  A  plea  In  re- 
plevin, by  which  the  defendant  allege^]  that 
he  took  Ute  thing  replevied  In  another  place 
than  that  mentioned  In  the  declaration.  1 
Chit.  Pi.  490;  2  Chit.  PI.  558;  Rast.  Entr. 
5E4,  655;  Wiiies,  475,  It  is  the  usual  plea 
where  the  defendant  Intends  to  avow  or 
justify  the  taking  to  entitle  himself  to  a  re- 
turn.   4  Bouv.  Inst,  note  3569, 

CEPPAGIUM.  In  old  English  law.  The 
stumps  or  roots  of  trees  which  remain  in 
the  ground  after  the  trees  are  felled.  Fleta, 
lib.  2,  c.  41,  5  24. 


CERAGRUM.  In  old  English  law.  A 
payment  to  provide  candles  In  the  church. 
Blount. 

CEREViSIA.    Ale  or  beer,    Rapalje  &~L. 

CERT  MONEY.  The'head  money  given 
by  the  tenants  of  several  manors  yearly  to 
the  lords,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
certain  Inferior  courts.  Called  in  the  an- 
cient records  cerium  ietae  (leet  money). 
Cowell. 

CERTA  DEBET  ESSE  INTENTiO,  ET 
narratlo  et  certum  fundamentum,  et  certa 
res  quae  deducitur  in  judicium.  The  Inten- 
tion, count,  foundation,  and  thing,  brought 
to  judgment,  ought  to  be  certain.    Co.  Lift. 


CERTAIN  SERVICES,  in  feudal  and  old 
English  law.  Such  services  as  were  stinted 
(limited  or  defined)  In  quantity,  and  could 
not  be  exceeded  on  any  pretense;  as  to  pay 
a  stated  annual  rent,  or  to  plow  such  a 
field  for  three  days.    2  Bl,  Comm.  61. 

CERTAINTY. 

in  Contracts.  Distinctness  and  accu- 
racy of  statement. 

A  thing  la  certain  when  its  essence,  qual- 
ity, and  quantity  are  described,  distinctly 
set  forth,  etc.  Dig.  12.  1.  6.  It  is  uncerUUn 
when  the  description  la  not  that  of  an  Indi- 
vidual object,  but  designates  only  the  kind. 
Civ.  Code  La.  art.  3S22,  No.  8;  5  Coke.  121. 

in  Pleading.    Such  clearness  and  dls- 

tinctneaa  of  statement  of  the  farts  which 
constitute  the  cause  of  action  or  ground  of 
defenc  that  they  may  be  underitood  by  the 
party  who  Is  to  answer  them,  by  the  Jury 
who  are  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tions, and  by  the  court  who  are  to  give  the 
Judgment  1  Chit.  PI.  257;  Cowp.  682:  Hob. 
2as;  13  East.  107;  2  Bos.  ft  P.  267;  Co.  Litt. 
303;  Comyn.  Dig.  "Pleader,"  c.  l't_,(.)OQlC 


CERTIFICATE 


CERTUM  EST  QUOD,  ETC. 


Certainty  Is  sai<}  to  be  of  three  sorte: 

(1)  "Certainty  to  a  commoa  intent."  which 
Is  attained  by  a  form  of  atatement  in  which 
worda  are  ueed  In  their  ordinary  meaning, 
though  by  argument  or  InfereDce  they  may 
be  made  to  bear  a  diderent  one.  See  2  H. 
Bl.  530. 

(2)  "Certainty  to  a  certain  Intent  in  gen- 
eral." which  is  attained  when  the  meaning 
the  statute  may  be  understood  upon  a  fe 
and  reasonable  construction,  without  reci 
rence  to  poealble  facts  which  do  not  appear. 
I  Wm.   Saund.  49;   fl  Johns.    (N.  Y.)    317;    5 
Conn.  423. 

(3)  "Certainty  to  a  certain  intent  in  par- 
ticular," which  is  attained  by  that  technical 
accuracy  of  statement  which  precludes  all 
gument.  inference,  and  presumption  agali 
the  party  pleading.  When  thia  certainty  Is 
required,  the  party  must  not  only  atat 
facts  of  his  case  in  the  most  precise  way.  bul 
add  to  them  such  as  show  that  they  ar 
to  be  controverted,  and.  aa  it  were,  antici- 
pate the  case  of  hta  adversary.  1  Chit.  PI, 
258:  Lawes,  PI.  54,  55. 

CERTIFICATE.  In  practice.  A  writing 
made  In  any  court,  and  properly  authenti- 
cated, to  give  notice  to  another  court  of  any 
thing  done  therein. 

A  written  statem«nt,  by  a  person  having 
an  official  or  public  slnluK,  concerning  some 
matter  within  his  knowledge  or  authority. 
3  Pet.  (U.  S,>  29;  6  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  324. 

CERTIFICATE      INTO      CHANCERY.     Tn 

English  practice.  The  certificate  by  the  com- 
mon-law Judges  of  their  opinion  on  a  ques- 
tion referred  to  them  bv  the  chancellor. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ASSIZE.  A  writ 
granted  for  the  re-exam  I  nation  or  retrial  of  a 
matter  paaaed  by  assize  before  Justices. 
Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev.  181.  it  IH  now  entirely  ob- 
solete. 3  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  3S9.  Con- 
sult, also,  Comyn,  Dig.  "Assize"  (B  27,  28). 


CERTIFICATE  OF  DEPOSIT.  A  certifi- 
cate issued  by  a  bank  that  the  person  named 
has  a  specified  sura  on  deposit  to  his  order 
in  the  bank. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  REGISTRY.  A  cer- 
tificate that  a  ship  has  been  registered  as 

tbe  law  requires.  .1  Kent,  Comm.  149.  Un- 
der the  United  States  statutes,  '■every  alter- 
ation tn  the  property  of  a  ship  must  b^  In- 

1 i    __    .]jg  certificate  of  registry,   and 

be  registered."  Unless  this  Is 
lip  or  vessel  loses  its  national 
I  an  American  vessel.  I  Pars. 
S.  The  English  statute  makes 
fer  void.     St.  3  a  4  Wm.   IV.  c. 

ATE  OF  STOCK.  A  certificate 
I  named  is  tbe  owner  of  a  specl- 
of  shares  of  stock  in  a  corpora- 


ed  to  In  cases  where  the  fact  In  Issue  lies  out 
of  the  cognizance  of  the  court,  and  the  Judg- 
es, in  order  to  determine  the  question,  are 
obliged  to  rely  upon  the  solemn  averment  or 
information  of  persons  in  such  a  station  as 
affords  them  the  clearest  and  most  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  truth.  Stepb.  PI.  113, 
113;   Co.  Litt,  74;   Brown. 

CERTIFICATION.  In  Scotch  law.  A  no- 
tice to  a  party  In  a  suit  that,  if  he  fail  to  do 
something,  certain  consequences  will  follow. 
Paterson.  Comp. 

CERTIFIED  CHECK.  A  check  which  has 
been  recognized  by  the  proper  ofllcer  as  a 
valid  appropriation  of  the  amount  of  money 
therein  specified  to  the  person  therein 
named,  and  which  bears  upon  itself  the  evi. 
deuce  of  Buch  recognition. 

Certification  of  a  check  Is  usually  accom- 
plished by  writing  the  name  of  the  officer 
authorized  to  bind  the  bank  In  that  manner 
across  the  face  of  the  check.  See  "Check." 
Sewell,  Bank. 

CERTIORARI.  In  practice.  A  writ  la. 
sued  by  a  superior  to  an  Inferior  court  of 
record,  requiring  tbe  latter  to  send  in  to  the 
former  some  proceeding  therein  pending,  or 
the  records  and  proceedings  in  some  cause 
already  terminated  in  cases  where  the  pro- 
cedure is  not  according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law.     112  Mass.  206. 

The  office  of  the  writs  of  cer(ioran  and 
nionrfOTJiKS  is  often  much  the  same.  It  is.the 
practice  of  the  United  States  supreme  court, 
upon  a  suggestion  of  any  defect  in  the  tran- 
script of  the  record  sent  up  Into  that  court 
upon  a  writ  of  error,  to  allow  a  special  ipr- 
liorari.  requiring  the  court  below  to  certify 
more  fully.  3  Dall.  (U.  S.)  411;  7  Cranch 
(U.  S.)  288;  3  How.  (U.  S.I.  553.  The  same 
result  might  also  be  effected  by  a  writ  of 
mandamus.  The  two  remedies  are,  when  ad- 
dressed to  an  Inferior  court  of  record,  from 
a  superior  court,  requiring  the  return  of  a 
record,  much  the  same.  But  where  diminu- 
tion of  the  record  is  suggested  in  tbe  Inferior 
court,  and  the  purpose  Is  to  obtain  a  more 
perfect  record,  and  not  merely  a  more  perfect 
copy  or  transcript,  it  is  believed  that  the 
writ  of  mandamus  is  the  appropriate  rem- 
edy. 

in  many  of  the  states,  the  writ  produces 
the  same  result  in  proceedings  given  by  stat- 
ute, such  as  the  proceedings  for  obtaining 
damages  under  the  mill  acts,  highway  acts, 
pauper  laws,  etc.,  as  the  writ  of  error  does 
when  the  proceedings  are  according  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law.  Where  the  lower 
court  is  to  be  required  to  proceed  In  a  cause, 
a  writ  of  procedendo  or  mandamus  is  the 
proper  remedy. 

CERTUM  EST  QUOD  CERTUM  REDDI 
potest.  That  is  sufficiently  certain  which  . 
can  be  made  certain.  Noy.  Mas.  481:  Co. 
LItt.  45b.  96a.  142a;  2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm. 
143;  2  Maule  &  S.  50;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  i^d 
London  Ed.)  555-558;  3  Term  R.  463;  4 
Cruise,  Dig.  (4th  Ed.)  269;  3  Mylne  ft  K. 
Ch.  353;  11  Cush.  (Mass.)  380. 


CERVISARII 


CESTUI  QUE  TRUST 


CERVISARII  (cervMat.  ale).  Among  the 
aucone,  tenantG  who  were  bound  to  supply 
drink  lor  their  lord's  table.  Cowell;  Domes- 
day Book. 


CERVU8  (Lat.)     A  BUg  or  deer. 


CESS.  An  asseBsment  or  tax.  la  Ire- 
laud.  It  was  anciently  applied  to  an  exaction 
or  TictualB,  at  a  certain  rate,  tor  soldiers  In 
garrison.     Wharton. 

In  Old  English  Law.    To  cease.   Hale, 

Anal.  S  3£c. 

CESSA  REGNARE,  31  NON  VIS  JUDI- 
care.  Cease  to  reIgn  It  fou  wish  not  to 
adjudicate.    Hob.  155. 

CE3SANTE  CAUSA,  CES8AT  EFFEC-, 
tus.  The  cause  ceasing,  the  eHect  must : 
oeaae.  1  Exch.  430;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  I 
London  Ed.)   151.  j 

CESSANTE  RATIONE  LEGIS  CESSAT,  I 
et  ipfea  lex.  Reason  is  the  soul  ot  the  law, 
and  when  the  reason  ot  any  particular  law 
ceases,  so  does  the  law  itselt.  4  Coke,  38; 
7  CoXe.  1)9:  Co.  Litt.  70b.  122a;  Broom,  Leg. 
Max.  (3d  IjondOD  Ed.)  151.  152;  4  Rep.  38; 
13  East.  348;  4  Blng.  N.  C,  388. 

CESSANTE  STATU  PRIMITIVO,  CES- 
aat  derlvativus.  The  primary  stale  ceasing. 
the  derivative  ceases.  8  Rep.  34;  Broom,, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  p.  438;  4  Kent,: 
Comm.  32.  I 

CESSAVIT  PER  BIENNIUM  (Lat.  he  has 
ceased  for  two  years).  In  practice.  An  ob- 
solete writ,  which  could  tormerly  have  been 
sued  out  when  the  defendant  had  for  two 
years  ceased  to  perform  such  service  or  to 
pay  such  rent  as  he  was  bound  to  do  by  his 
tenure,  and  had  not  upon  his  lands  sufHclent 
goods  or  chattels  to  be  distrained.  Fitzh.Nat. 
Brev.  208.  It  also  lay  where  a  religious 
bouse  held  lands  on  condition  of  perform- 
ing certain  spiritual  Bervlces.  which  it  failed 
to  do.     3  Bl.  Comm.  232. 

CESSE.  An  asBesament  or  tax;  a  tenant 
of  land  was  said  to  cesse  when  he  neglected 
or  ceased  to  perform  the  services  due  to  the 
lord.    Co.  Litt.  373a,  380b. 

CESSER,  or  CE88URE.  Neglect;  a  ceas- 
ing from,  or  omission  to  do,  a  thing.  3  Bl. 
Comm.  232.  "A  substantial  dismlsaton  and 
cesser.-     6  Mod.  233. 

The  determination  of  an  estate.  1  Coke. 
S4;  4  Kent.  Comm.  33,  90,  105,  296. 

CESSET   EXECUTIO    (Lat.  let  execution 

stay).  In  practice.  The  formal  order  tor  a  , 
stay  of  execution,  when  proceedings  in  court  , 
were  conducted  in  Latin.    See  "Execution." 


stay  of  process  or  proceedings,  when  the  pro- 
ceedings In  court  were  conducted  in  Latin. 
See  2  Doug.  627. 

CESSIO  BONORUM  (Lat.  a  transfer  of 
property).  In  civil  law.  An  assignment  of 
his  property  by  a  debtor  for  the  benefit  ot  his 
creditors.  Such  an  assignment  discharged 
the  debtor  to  the  extent  of  the  property  ceded 
only,  but  exempted  him  from  imprisonment. 
Dig.  2.  4.  25;  Id.  48.  19.  1;  Nov.  4.  3.  And 
see  Civ.  Code  La.  art.  2166;  2  Mart.  (La.) 
112;  2  I-a.  354;  11  La.  531:  2  Mart.  (I,a.;  N. 
S.)  108;  5  Mart.  (La.;  N.  S.)  299;  4  Wheat. 
(U.  S.)  122. 

CESSIO  IN  JURE.  In  Roman  law.  A 
fictitious  suit,  in  which  the  person  who  was 
to  acquire  the  thing  claimed  ivindicabat)  the 
thing  as  his  own,  the  person  who  was  to 
transfer  it  acknowledged  the  Justice  ot  the 
claim,  and  the  magistrate  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  property  (adifUebalj  ot  the  claimant 
Sandara,  Juat.  Inst.  (5th  Ed.)  89.  122. 


;l  yielding). 


CESSION  (Lat.  < 

In   Civil    Law.    An  aaslgnment.    The 

act  by  which  a  party  tranBters  property  to 
another. 

In   Ecclesiastical    Law.    A  surrender. 

When  an  ecclesiastic  is  created  bishop,  or 
when  a  parson  lakes  another  benefice,  with- 
out dispensation,  the  first  benefice  becomes 
void  by  a  legal  cession  or  surrender.  Cowell. 

In  Governmental  Law.    The  transfer 

oC  land  by  one  government  to  another. 

CESSION  DE8  BIENS.  In  French  law. 
The  surrender  which  a  debtor  makes  ot  all 
his  goods  to  his  creditors  when  he  finds  him- 
self in  insolvent  circumstances.  It  is  of  two 
kinds, — either  voluntary  or  compulsory  {ju- 
diciaire),  corresponding  very  nearly  to  liqui- 
dation by  arrangement  and  bankruptcy  in 
English  and  American  law. 


CESSIONARY  BANKRUPT.  One  who 
gives  up  his  estate  to  be  divided  amongst  his 
creditors.     Wharton. 

CESSMENT.    An  assessment. 

CES80R.  One  who  ceases  or  neglects  so 
long  to  perform  a  duty  tliat  he  thereby  in- 
curs the  danger  ot  the  law.    Old  Nat.  Brev. 


C'EST  ASCAVOIR  (Law  Fr.)  That  is  to 
say,  or  to  wit.    Generally  written  as  one 

word,  cestascavoir,  cesiascavoirc. 

Another  form  waa  ceat  asaver,  and  in  one 
word,  cest asaver. 

C'EST  LE  CRIME  QUI  FAIT  LA  HONTE, 
et  non  pa*  I'echafaud.  It  is  the  crime  which 
cauBes  the  shame,  and  not  the  scaffold, 

CESTUI,  or  CESTUY  (Law  Fr.)  He. 

CESTUI  QUE  TRUST.  He  tOf<.>i'>^^^ 


CESTUI  QUE  USE  [14 

benefit  another  person  Ib  seized  of  lands  or  I 
tenements,  or  Is  possessed  of  personal  prop'  I 

He  who  has  a  right  to  a  twneflcial  Interest 
in  and  out  ot  an  estate  the  legal  title  to 
which  Is  vested  in  another.  2  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  163. 

Judse  Story  sugsests  (I  Eq.  Jur.  !  3Z1) 
that  the  word  "beneflclary"  be  aubstltuted 
for  cestui  qvr.  trmt.  and  this  term  bas  come 
Into  very  general  use  as  such  a  substitute. 

CESTUI  QUE  USE.  He  for  whose  benefit 
land  Is  beld  hy  another  person. 

He  who  has  a  right  to  take  the  profits  of 
lands  of  which  another  bas  the  legal  title 
and  possession,  together  with  the  duty  of 
defending  the  same,  and  to  direct  the  mak- 
ing estates  thereof.  White  t  T.  Lead.  Cas. 
262;  2  BI.  Comm.  330.  See  2  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  95.    See  "Use." 

CESTUI  QUE  VIE.  He  whose  life  is  the 
measure  of  the  duration  of  an  estate.  1 
Washb.  Real  Prop.  SS. 

CE8TUY  QUE  DOIT  INHERITER  AL 
pere  dolt  Inherlter  al  flla.  He  who  would 
have  been  heir  to  the  father  ot  the  deceased 
shall  also  be  heir  of  the  son.  Fitzh.  Abr. 
"Descent"  (2) ;  2  BI.  Comm.  239,  250. 

CP.    Abbreviation  of  eonferre,  compare. 


CHACEA.  A  station  for  game,  more  ex- 
tended than  a  park,  less  so  than  a  forest; 
tbe  liberty  of  hunting  within  such  limits. 
Co  well. 

The  driving  or  hunting  animals;  the  way 
along  which  animals  are  driven.     Spetman. 


CHAFEWAX.  An  ofHcer  in  chancery  who 
flts  the  wax  for  sealing  to  the  writs,  com- 
missions, and  other  instrutnents  there  made 
to  be  Issued  out.  He  is  probably  so  called  be. 
cause  he  warms  (chaufe)  the  wax. 

CHAFFERS.  Anciently  signified  wares 
and  merchandise.  Hence  the  word  ctiaffer- 
ing,  which  Is  yet  used  for  Duying  and  sell- 
ing, or  beating  down  the  price  of  an  article. 
The  word  Is  used  In  St.  3  Edw,  III.  c.  4. 


CHAIRMAN.  (1)  The  presiding  officer 
of  a  deliberative  body,  legislative  or  other- 
wise: e.  g.  the  speaker  of  a  house  ot  assem- 
bly, or  of  the  house  of  representatives,  or 
the  presiding  member  of  a  board  of  directors 
of  a  corporation  or  association.  (2)  The 
prpsident  or  senior  member  of  a  committee. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
whole  house.  In  the  English  house  of  com- 
monR,  this  officer,  always  a  member.  Is  elect- 
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ed  by  the  bouse  on  the  assembling  of  every 
new  parllamcnL  When  the  house  Is  In  com- 
mittee on  bills  Introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  in  committee  of  ways  and  means,  or 
supply,  or  In  committee  to  consider  prelim- 
inary resolutions.  It  is  his  duty  to  preside. 
He  sits,  not  in  the  speaker's  chair,  but  at  tbe 
table  In  the  seat  of  the  clerk  of  the  house. 
On  divisions,  when  the  numbers  happen  to 
be  equal,  he  gives  the  casting  vote  {g.  v.), 
but  In  committees  he  never  otherwise  votes. 
In  August.  ISEiS.  It  was,  by  resolution  of  the 
house,  decided  that,  during  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  speaker,  this  offlcer  should 
preside  In  his  stead,  being  only  so  appoint- 
ed, however,  from  day  to  day.  See  18  &  19 
Vict  c.  84.  In  the  house  of  lords  the  chalr- 
_  of  committees  of  the  whole  house  iB 
elected  by  the  bouse  every  session.  He  usu- 
illy  holds  In  addition  the  office  of  deputy 
speaker  of  the  house  of  lords.     Dod.  Pari. 

In  American  legislative  assemblies,  the 
practice  Is  to  select  a  member  as  presiding 
officer  tor  the  particular  session  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolving  to  go  into  committee  of 

the  whole. 


CHALDRON.  A  measure  of  capacity, 
equal  to  fifty-eight  and  two-tblrds  cubic  feet, 
nearly. 

CHALLENGE.  An  objection  to  the  ca- 
pacity or  right  of  a  person, 

In    Practice.    An    exception    to    the 

Jurors  who  have  been  arrayed  to  pass  upon 
a  cause  on  Its  trial. 

An  exception  to  those  who  ba*e  been  re- 
turned as  Jurors.     Co.  Lltt  l&5b. 

The  most  satisfactory  derivation  of  the 
word  Is  that  adopted  by  Webster  and  Crabb, 
from  "call,"  challenge  Implying  a  calling  off. 
The  word  Is  also  used  to  denote  exceptions 
taken  to  a  Judge's  capacity  on  account  of  In- 
terest (2  Bin.  [Pa.]  454;  4  RIn.  [Pa.]  349), 
and  to  the  sheriff  for  favor  as  well  as  affinity 
(Co.  Lltt.  158a;  10  Serg.  ft  R.  [Pa.1  336;  11 
Serg.  «R.  fPa.]  303). 

Challenges  are  ot  the  following  classes: 

(1)  To  the  array.  Those  which  apply  to  all 
the  Jurors  as  arrayed  or  set  In  order  by  the 
officer  upon  the  panel.  Such  a  challenge  Is, 
In  general,  founded  Upon  some  error  or  mani- 
fest partiality  committed  In  obtaining  the 
panel,  and  which,  from  its  nature,  applies  to 
all  the  Jurors  so  obtained.  These  are  not  ^- 
lowed  In  the  United  States  generally  (Colby, 
Prac.  235;  2  Biatchf.  [U.  S.l  435).  the  same 
end  being  attained  by  a  motion  addressed  to 
the  court,  but  are  in  some  states  (33  Pa.  SL 
33S:  12  Tex,  252:  24  Miss.  445;  1  Mann. 
rMich.l  451;  20  Conn,  510:  1  Zab.  IN.  J.] 
656). 

(2)  To  tbe  poll.  Those  made  separately 
to  each  Jiiror  to  whom  they  apply. 

Challenges  to  tbe  poll  are  either: 

(a)  For  cause. — those  for  which  some  rea- 
son sanctioned  by  law  Is  assigned. 

(b)  Peremptory, — ^those  made  without  as- 
signing any  cause,  and  which  must  be  al- 
lowed as  of  course..  The  number  of  these  Is 
variously  limited  by  statute. 

A  challenge  for  cause  lies  also  to  the  ar- 
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ray.  Challenge  for  cause  was  anciently  di- 
vided Into  challenges: 

(i)  For  principal  cause, — being  tor  such 
cause  as.  If  substantiated,  was  sufflclent  to 
show  bias  or  disqualification.  Tbe  grounds 
of  principal  challenge  were  propter  defectum, 
tar  disability,  as  Infancy  or  mental  unsound- 
ness; propter  affectum,  for  partiality,  as 
where  the  Juror  was  of  kin  to  the  party,  or 
bore  some  confidential  relation  to  him; 
propter  delictwm,  on  account  of  crime  com- 
mitted by  the  Juror,  whereby  he  was  dlsqual- 
Ifled.  3  BI.  Comm.  361.  To  these  was  some- 
times added  propter  honoris  reaiieelum,  from 
respect  to  a  party's  rank  or  nobility. 

(II)  To  the  favor,— those  which  are  found- 
ed on  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  that 
the  Jury  Is  partial,  though  the  cause  be  not 
BO  evident  as  to  warrant  a  principal  chal- 
lenge. 

Challenges  for  principal  cause  were  tried 
by  the  court;  those  to  the  favor  by  triors. 

The  distinction  between  challenges  to  the 
favor  and  for  principal  cause  is  now  obsolete. 

Several  other  divisions  of  challenges  for 
cause  have  been  suggested  by  American  stat- 
ute or  text  writers,  as  that  Into  challenge 
grounded  on  general  disqualification,  and 
challenges  grounded  on  disqualification  In 
respect  of  the  particular  case  (Thomp.  Tri- 
Mb,  i  40),  or  tbat  Into  challenges  for  ac- 
tual bias,  being  for  actual  partiality  as  to  the 
cause  or  the  parties;  and  for  implied  bias, 
being  such  relationship  towards  a  party  or 
the  cause  as  will.  In  contemplation  of  law, 
necessarily  give  rise  to  an  Implication  of  par- 
tiality, such  as  consanguinity  to  a  party; 
confidential  relation  with  a  party;  service  on 
a  previous  Jury  In  the  cause,  etc.  Gen.  St. 
Ulnn.  1ST8,  c.  116,  H  18,  19. 

in  Election  Law.    Formal  objection  to 

tbe  right  of  a  person  to  vote  at  a  particular 
election,  or  in  a  particular  precinct.  -Gener- 
ally made  at  the  time  the  vote  Is  offered. 

in  Criminal  Law.    A  request  by  one 

person  to  another  to  fight  a  duel.  It  may  be 
oral  or  written. 

CHAMBER  OF  ACCOUNTS.  In  French 
law.  A  sovereign  court,  of  great  antiquity. 
In  France,  which  took  cognizance  of  and  reg- 
istered the  accounts  of  the  king's  revenue. 
Nearly  the  same  as  the  English  court  of  ex- 
chequer.   Enc.  Brit. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.  A  society 
of  the  principal  merchants  and  traders  of  a 
city,  who  meet  to  promote  the  general  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  place.  Similar  socie- 
ties exist  In  all  the  large  commercial  cities, 
and  are  known  by  various  names,  as,  "board 
of  trade,"  etc. 

CHAMBERDEKIN8,  or  CHAMBER  DEA- 
con*.  tn  old  English  law.  Certain  poor 
Irish  scholars,  clothed  in  mean  habit,  and 
llTing  under  no  rule;  also  beggars  banished 
from  England.     1  Hen.  V-  cc.  7.  8;  Wbarton. 

CHAMBERLAIN  (Law  Lat.  cam^aHut. 
eambellarlvi.  cambalarivt.  chamberlanua. 
chamberlingui:  from  Fr.  ehamhellan) . 
Keeper    of    the    chamber.    Originally    the 
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chamberlain  was  the  keeper  of  the  treasure 
chamber  (camero)  of  the  prince  or  state; 
otherwise  called  "treasurer."  Coweil.  voc. 
"Chamberlain."  See  "Camerarlud."  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cavendish  was  treasurer  of  the  cham- 
ber In  the  24th  year  of  Edward  ill.  3  Coke. 
12;   Spelman;   Coweil. 

The  receiver  of  the  rents  and  revenues  of 
a  city.  Coweil;  Blount,  This  is  the  modern 
meaning  of  the  word  In  various  cities  of 
England  and  America. 

The  name  of  several  high  officers  of  state 
In  England,  as  the  lord  great  chamberlain  of 
England,  lord  chamberlain  of  the  house- 
hold, chamberlain  of  the  exchequer.  See 
Coweil;  Blount;  Holthouse;  Wharton.  In 
modern  times,  the  court  officer  styled  "cham- 
berlain" has  the  charge  ofthe  private  apart-, 
ments  of  the  sovereign  or  noble  to  whom  be 
is  attached-    Brande. 


CHAMBERS.    Rooms  or  apartments. 

The  private  room  of  the  Judge.  Any  hear- 
ing before  a  Judge  which  does  not  take  place 
during  a  term  of  court,  or  while  the  Judge  Is 
sitting  In  court,  or  an  order  Issued  under 
such  circumstances,  is  said  to  be  "In  cham- 
bers." The  act  may  be  an  official  one,  and 
the  hearing  may  be  In  the  court  room ;  but 
If  the  court  is  not  in  session,  It  Is  still  said 
to  be  done  "in  chambers." 

— ^in  England.    The  office  of  a  barrister. 

An  association  of  persons  habitually  meet- 
ing together,  as  &  chamber  of  c 


CHAMBERS,  WIDOW'S.  A  portion  ofthe 
effects  of  a  deceased  person,  reserved  for  the 
use  of  his  widow,  and  consisting  of  her  ap- 
parel and  the  furniture  of  her  bed  cham- 
ber, is  called  In  London  the  "widow's  cham- 
ber,"   2  BI.  Comm.  518. 

CHAMBIUM.  In  old  English  law. 
Change,  or  exchange.    Bracton,  tols.  117,  US. 

Thought  by  Burrlll  to  be  another  form  of 
camtii-um. 

CHAMP  pE  MAI.    See  "Campus  Mail." 

CHAMP  DE  MARS.    See  "Campus  Martli," 

CHAMPART.  In  French  law.  The  grant 
of  a  piece  of  land  by  the  owner  to  another, 
on  condition  that  tbe  latter  would  deliver  to 
him  a  portion  of  the  crops.  IS  Toulller,  Dr. 
Civ.  note  1S2. 

CHAMPERTOR.  In  criminal  law.  One 
who  makes  pleas  or  suits,  or  causes  them  to 
he  moved,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  and 
sues  them  at  his  proper  costs,  upon  condl- 
flon  of  having  a  part  of  the  gain,  St,  33 
Edw,  L  St,  2, 

CHAMPERTY.    A  bargain  with  a  plaintiff 

or  defendant,  in  a  suit  for  a  portion  of  the 
land  or  other  matter  sued  for.  In  case  of  a 
successful  termination  of  the  suit  which  the 
champertor  undertakes  to  carry  on  at  his 
own  expense.     4  BI,  Comm.  435.      ~  ■ 

"The  unlawful  maintenance  dt_(H>e*'t^' 
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consideration  of  part  of  the  debt  or  Other 
thing  in  dispute."     Hawk.  P.  C,  c.  84,  £  1. 

The  gist  of  the  offense  coneists  In  the  mode 
of  compensation,  irrespective  of  the  partic- 
ular manner  In  which  the  suit  Is  to  be  malQ- 
tained.  4  Kern.  (N.  Y.)  289;  1  Hawlt.  P.  C. 
453.  55  5-11. 

There  must  be  an  actual  assistance,  and 
not  merely  an  offer  to  assist,     1  Hempst.  300. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  has  been  held,  fol- 
lowing the  definition  of  Blacketone,  that  a 
promise  to  pay  the  enpenses  or  costs  is  es- 
sential.    57  Ga.  263;   13  Ohio,  IGT. 

It  is  not  essential  that  there  be  a  suit  com- 
menced at  the  time  of  making  the  agreement. 
14  Ky.  412. 

Champerty  differs  from  maintenance 
.  ctleBy  In  this,  that  in  champerty  the  com- 
peneatiou  to  be  given  for  the  service  ren- 
dered is  a  part  of  the  matter  in  suit,  or  some 
profit  growing  out  of  it  (16  Ala.  4SS:  24  Ala. 
TN.  S.I  472:  9  Mete.  [Mass.]  48S;  1  Jones. 
Eq.  [N.  C.l  100:  5  Johns.  Ch.  [N.  Y.]  44;  4 
Litt.  [Ky.l  IIT).  while  In  simple  mainte- 
nance the  question  of  compenBAtlon  does  not 
enter  into  the  account  (2  Bish.  Crim.  Law, 
i  111).    See  4  Bl.  Comm.  134,  note. 

CHAMPION.  In  old  English  law.  He 
who  fights  for  another,  or  takes  his  place  in 
a  quarrel:  one  who  fights  his  own  battles. 
Bracton.  lib.  i.  tit.  2,  c.  12. 

CHAMPION  OF  THE  KING  OR  QUEEN. 
An  ancient  officer,  wbose  duty  it  was  to  ride 
armed  cap-a-pie.  Into  Westminster  Hal]  at 
the  coronation,  while  the  king  was  at  din- 
ner, and,  by  the  proclamation  of  a  herald, 
make  a  challenge  "that,  if  any  man  shall 
deny  the  king's  title  to  the  crown,  he  Is 
there  ready  to  defend  It  In  single  combat." 
The  king  drank  to  him,  and  sent  bim  a  gilt 
cup  covered,  full  of  wine,  which  the  cham- 
plon  drank,  retaining  the  cup  for  hia  fee. 
The  ceremony  has  been  discontinued.  Whar- 


CHANCE.  "Pure  chance  consists  In  the 
absence  of  all  means  of  calculating  results." 
Morris  (Iowa)  169.  It  Is  to  be  distinguished 
from  "accident,"  which  Is  "the  unusual  pre- 
vention of  an  effect  naturally  resulting  from 
the  means  employed."    Id. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY.  In  criminal  law.  A 
sudden  affray.  This  word  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  any  kind  of  homicide  by  misadven- 
ture, but  In  strictness  it  is  applicable  to  such 
killing  only  as  happens  in  defending  one's 
self.     4  Bl.  Comm.  184. 

CHANCELLOR. 

-: — In  the  United  States.  The  presiding 
JudRC  of  a  <'ourt  of  chancery. 

In   England.     A  Judicial  officer  of  the 

king:  a  bishop  or  other  high  dignitary.  See 
"Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,"  etc. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  A  CATHEDRAL.  One 
of  the  qualtior  persontte.  or  four  chief  digni- 
taries of  the  cathedrals  of  the  old  founda- 
tion. The  duties  assigned  to  the  office  by  the 
statutes  of  the  different  chapters  vary,  but 
they  are  chiefly  of  an  educational  character. 


CHANCELLOR  OF  DIOCESE.     A  Judicial 

oflicpr  who  acts  as  the  delegate  of  the  bishop 
ill  hearing  ecclesiastical  causes,  etc.  The 
office  generally  Includes  In  It  two  other  offi- 
ces.— that  of  official  principal,  and  that  of 
vicar  general  (q.  r.;  and  see  "Court  of 
Arches").  Phlllim.  Ecc.  Law,  1208;  1  Bl. 
Comm.  382. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  DUCHY  OF 
Lancaster.  In  English  law.  An  officer  be- 
fore whom,  or  his  deputy,  the  court  of  tbe 
dnchy  chamber  of  iJlncester  Is  held.  This 
is  a  special  Jurisdiction  concerning  all  man- 
ner of  equity  relating  to  lands  holden  of 
the  king  In  right  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Hob.  77;  3  Bl.  Comm.  78. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

A  minister  of  state  who  presides  In  the  ex- 
chequer, and  takes  care  of  the  Interests  oC 
the  crown,  in  addition  to  hia  other  parlia- 
mentary duties.  With  the  lord  treasurer,  he 
leases  the  crown  lands,  and  the  two  ofllcea 
are  often  granted  to  the  same  person.  Whar- 
ton. In  addition  to  his  duties  In  reference 
to  the  treasury  of  the  king,  the  chancellor 
also  sat  as  one  of  the  Judges  In  the  equity 
court.     3  Bl.  Comm.   45. 

CHANCELLOR.  THE  LORD  HIGH.     Tbe 

lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain  Is  "cre- 
ated by  the  mere  delivery  of  the  king's  great 
seal  Into  his  custody,  whereby  he  becomes, 
without  writ  or  patent,  an  officer  of  the  great- 
est weight  and  power  of  any  now  Eubststiag 
in  the  kingdom,  and  superior  in  point  of  pre- 
cedency to  every  temporal  lord.  He  Is  a 
privy  councillor  by  his  office,  and.  according 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere.  prolocutor  (or 
speaker)  of  the  house  of  lords  by  prescrip- 
tion. To  him  (under  tbe  crown)  belongs  the 
appointment  of  all  Justices  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Being  formerly 
usually  an  ecclesiastic  (for  none  else  viero 
then  capable  of  an  office  so  conversant  In 
writings!, and  presiding  over  the  royal  chap- 
el, he  became  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience. 
visitor  (in  right  of  the  king)  of  all  hospitals 
and  colleges  of  the  king's  foundation,  and 
patron  of  all  the  king's  llvluga  under  the 
value  of  twenty  marks  per  annum  In  tbe 
king's  boohs.  Twelve  canonrles  and  650  liv- 
ings are  now  In  the  gift  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. Second  Rep.  Leg.  Dep.  Comm.  34- 
He  is  the  general  guardian  of  al)  Infants, 
Idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  has  the  general  su- 
perintendence of  all  charitable  uses  In  the 
kingdom."  3  Bl.  Comm.  47.  See  Butler's 
rote  to  Co,  Lttt.  290b.  He  was  formerly 
the  principal  judge  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, and  Is  now  president  of  the  court  of 
appeal,  of  the  high  court  of  Justice,  and  of 
the  chancery  division  of  the  high  court,  and 
acts  as  president  of  the  house  of  lords  when 
sitting  as  a  court  of  appeal.  He  is  there- 
fore, of  course,  a  barrister,  and.  as  a  rule. 
has  previously  either  been  attorney  or  so- 
licitor general,  or  held  some  Judicial  office. 
He  is  also  a  cabinet  minister,  and  has  Charge. 


CHANCELLORS'  COURTS.  ETC. 


In  the  house  of  lords,  of  all  legal 

brought  forward   hy  the  gnvemmeat.    See 

■•Chancery;"  "Vice  Chancellor." 

CHANCELLORS'  COURTS  INTHE  TWO 
unlversitiei.  In  English  Ian.  Courts  of 
local  JuiisdictioD  Id  and  for  the  two  uni- 
vereitieH  ol  Oirord  and  Cambridge  In  Eng- 
land. These  courts  have  jurisdiction  of  all 
('U)l  actions  or  suits,  except  those  in  which 
a  right  ol  Freehold  la  involved,  and  of  all 
criminal  offenses  and  misdemeanors,  under 
the  degree  of  treason,  felony,  or  mayhem, 
at  Oxford  when  a  scholar  or  privileged  per- 
son Is  one  of  the  parties,  and  at  Cambridge 
when  both  parties  are  scholars  or  privileged 
persons,  and  the  cause  of  action  arose  with- 
in the  town  of  Cambridge  or  Its  suburbs. 
3  Sfaarswood,  Bl.  Comm.  S3,  note;  St.  IS  ft  20 
Vict,  c.  n,  i  18;  Id.  c.  88;  Rep.  temp.  Hardw. 
241:  2  WtlE.  406;  12  East.  12;  13  East,  636; 
15  East.  634. 

CHANCERY.    See  "Court  of   Chancery." 

CHANGER.  Now  obsolete.  An  officer  of 
the  English  mint,  whose  duty  was  to  ex- 
4.-hange  coin  for  bullion. 

CHANNEL.  The  entire  body  of  a  stream 
from  bank  to  bank,  ratber  than  the  deep  or 
navigable  thread  of  it  (55  Iowa.  55S),  the 
latter  toeing  more  accurately  the  "main  chan- 


CHANTRY.  A  church  or  chapel  endowed 
with  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  priests 
to  say  mass  daily  for  the  souls  of  the  donors. 
Termes  de  la  Ley;  Cowell. 

CHAPEL  OF  EASE.  One  which  Is  used 
only  tor  the  ease  of  the  parishioners  in 
prayers  and  preaching,  while  the  sacraments 
and  burial  are  received  and  performed  at 
tbe  mother  church.  The  curate  of  such  a 
chapel  is  generally  removable  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  parochial  minister, 

CHAPELRV.  The  precinct  of  a  chapel: 
tbe  same  thing  for  a  chapel  that  a  parish  is 
for  a  church.    Termes  de  la  I^ey;  Cowell. 

CHAPELS.  Places  of  worship.  They  may 
be  either  "private"  chapels,  such  as  are  built 
and  maintained  by  a  private  person  for  hie 
own  use  and  at  his  own  expense,  or  "fi 
ctiapels.  BO  called  from  their  freedom  or 
emptlon  from  all  ordinary  jurisdiction,  or 
chapela  "of  ease."  which  are  built  by  the 
mother  church  for  the  ease  and  convenience 
of  Us  pariBhlonerE.  and  remain  under  Its  Ju- 
risdiction and  control. 

CHAPERON.  A  hood  or  bonnet  anciently 
worn  by  the  Knights  of  the  Carter,  as  part 
of  the  habit  of  that  order.  Also  a  little  es- 
iiil<'heon  fixed  in  the  forehead  of  horses 
drawing  a  hearse  at  a  funeral,    Wharton. 

CHAPITRE.  A  summary  of  matters  to  be 
iaquired  of  or  presented  before  Justices  In 
eyre.  JusilreB  of  assize,  or  of  the  peace,  In 
tbeir  sessionE.  Also  articles  delivered  by  the 


Justice  in  his  charge  to  the  inquest    Brltt. 
c.  111. 

I      CHAPLAIN.      . 

(1)  An  ecclesiastic  who  performs  divine 
service  in  a  chapel ;  but  it  more  commonly 
means  one  who  attends  upon  a.  king,  prince, 
or  other  person  of  quality,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  clerical  duties  in  a  private  chapel. 
4  Coke,  90;  Wharton. 

(2j  A  clergyman  officially  attached  to  a 
ship  of  war,  to  an  array  or  regiment,  or  to 
some  public  Institution,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  divine  service.     Webster. 

CHAPMAN  (said  to  be  from  German  co/ic 
moil).  A  trader  who  trades  from  place  to 
place.  Ryder,  C.  JL,  construing  St.  5  Anne, 
c.  14. 

CHAPTER.  In  ecciesiasticai  law.  A  con- 
gregation of  clergymen.  Such  an  assembly 
is  termed  capitulum,  which  signifies  a  little 
head;  It  being  a  kind  of  head,  not  only  to 
govern  the  diocese  In  the  vacation  of  the 
bishopric,  but  also  for  other  purposes.  Co. 
Litt.  103. 

CHARACTER.  In  evidence.  The  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  a  person  derived 
from  the  common  report  of  the  people  who 
are  acquainted  with  him.  3  Serg.  ft  R.  ( Pa. ) 
336;  3  Mass.  192;  3  Bsp.  236;  40  Neb.  810. 

In  Its  technical  use,  the  word  has  lost  its 
ordinary  significance,  and  In  such  use  Is  sy- 
nonymous with   "repute." 

The  moral  character  and  conduct  of  a 
person  in  society  may  be  used  in  proof  be- 
fore a  Jury  in  three  classes  of  cases:  First, 
to  afford  a  presumption  that  a  particular 
party  has  not  been  guilty  of  a  criminal  act 
in  Mich.  9;  14  Mo.  502);  second,  to  affect 
the  damages  in  particular  cases,  where  their 
amount  depends  on  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  any  individual  130  N.  Y.  285:  8 
Iowa.  29;  4  Cush.  [Mass.]  217):  and.  third, 
to  impeach  or  confirm  the  veracity  of  a  wit- 
ness (16  Ohio  St.  218;   7  N,  Y.  378). 

CHARGE.  A  duty  or  obUgation  Imposed 
upon  some  person;  a  lien.  Incumbranc?.  or 
claim  which  is  to  be  satisfied  out  of  the  spe- 
cific thing  or  proceeds  thereof  to  which  It 
applies. 
To  impose  such  an  obligation;   to  create 

:  such  a  claim. 

I     To  accuse. 

The  distinctive  significance  of  the  term 
reets  In  the  Idea  of  obligation  directly  bear- 
ing upon  the  Individual  thing  or  person  to  be 
affected,  and  binding  him  or  it  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  or  satisfaction  of  the 
claim  Imposed.  Thus,  charging  an  estate 
with  the  payment  of  a  debt  is  appropriating 
a  definite  portion  to  the  particular  purpose; 
charging  a  person  with  the  commission  of  a 
crime  Is  pointing  out  the  individual  who  Is 
bound  to  answer  for  the  wrong  committed; 
charging  a  Jury  is  stating  the  precise  prin- 
ciples of  law  applicable  to  the  case  Imme- 
diately In  question.  In  this  view,  a  charge 
will,  in  general  terms,  denote  a  responsibil- 
ity peculiar  to  the  person  or  thing  affected 


CHARGE  AND  DISCHARGE 


and  aiitborltatlvely  Imposed,  or  tbe  act  flK- 
Ing  Buch  reGponBlbllity. 

In  Contracts.     An  obligation,  blndtng 

upon  him  who  enters  Into  it,  which  may  be 
removed  or  taken  away  by  a  discharge. 
Termea  de  la  I^y, 

An  undertaking  to  keep  tbe  custody  o(  an- 
other person's  goods. 

An  obligation  entered  into  by  the  owner 
of  an  estate,  which  binds  the  estate  for  its 
performance.  Comyn,  Dig.  "Rent,"  c.  6;  2 
Ball  £  B.  223. 

In  Devises.    A  duty  Imposed  upon  a 

dcvieee,  either  personally,  or  with  reapect  to 
the  estate  devised. 

In  Equity  Pleading.     An  allegation  in 

tbe  bill  of  matteru  which  disprove  or  avoid 
a  defense  which  It  Is  alleged  the  defendant 
Ib  Bupposed  to  pretend  or  Intend  to  set  up. 
Story.  Bq.  PI.  g  31. 

In   Practice.    The   instnictions   given 

by  the  court  to  the  grand  Jury  or  Inquest  o( 
the  county,  at  tbe  commencement  of  their 
session,  In  regard  to  their  duty. 

Tbe  exposition  by  the  court  to  the  petit  j 
Jury  of  those  principles  of  tbe  law  which  the 
latter  are  bound  to  apply  In  order  to  render 
such  a  verdict  as  will.  In  the  state  of  facts 
proved  at  the  trial  to  eiist,  establlBh  the 
rights  of  the  parties  to  the  snit. 

CHARGE  AND  DISCHARGE.  In  equity 
practice.  Tbe  mode  or  form  of  accounting 
before  a  master.  Where  a  decree  or  order 
of  the  court  directs  an  account  to  be  taken 
and  examined  before  a  master,  in  BUch  case 
the  plaintiff  delivers  In  an  account  before 
tbe  master,  in  the  form  of  a  charge  {Q.  v.) 
against  the  defendant,  which  being  exam- 
ined and  gone  through,  the  defendant  or  ad- 
verse party  must  bring  In  his  discharge  (g. 
f.)  against  such  charge,  which  being  llke- 
wlEe  examined  and  Rone  through,  the  master 
will  exercise  his  Judgment  upon  the  evidence, 
and  allow  or  disallow  the  charge,  or  any  part 
of  it,  as  be  thlnliB  proper;  and  bo.  e  contra, 
as  to  the  discharge,  after  which  the  report  is 
made.  Cunningham:  Whishaw;  2  Danlell. 
Ch.  Pr.  1420-1422;  Hoffman.  Master  In  Chan- 
cery, 36-39. 

CHARGE  DES  AFFAIRES,  or  CHARGE 
d'affaires.  In  International  law.  Tbe  title 
of  a  diplomatic  reprpp^-tative  or  minister  of 
an  Inferior  grade,  to  whose  care  are  confided 
the  affairs  of  bis  nation. 

He  has  not  the  title  of  minister,  and  Is 

generally  Introduced  and  admitted  through 

a  verbal  presentation  of  tbe  minister  at  his 

denarture,  or  through  letters  of  credence  ad- 

:  minister  of  state  of  tbe  court 

is  sent     He  has  the  essential 

minister.     1    Kent,   Comm.    39, 

(Pa.)  321;  2  Story,  U.  3.  Laws. 


cauga  passed,  ascertaining  the  creditor's 
debt.  If  the  heir  did  not  appear,  he  then  i>e- 
came  personally  liable  to  the  creditor.    A 

charge  was  either  general,  or  special,  or 
general  special.  Charges  are  now  almlished, 
by  10  ft  11  Vict.  c.  48,  f  16.  and  a  summons 
of  constitution  against  the  unentered  heir 
substituted. 


CHARGES.  The  expenses  which  have 
t>een  incurred  In  relation  either  to  a  trans- 
action or  to  a  suit.    It  is  a  larger  term  than 


"O  ENTER  HEIR.  In  Scotch 
commanding  a  person  to  enter 
redeceasor  within  forty  days; 
action  to  be  raised  against  blm 


CHARGING   ORDER.     By   1    £   2   Vict.  C. 

110,  SS  14-16,  and  3*4  Vict.  c.  82.  when  Judg- 
ment has  been  recovered  in  an  action,  a 
Judge  at  chambers  may  make  an  order  that 
any  government  Steele,  funds,  or  annuities, 
or  any  stock  or  shares  in  a  public  company 
In  England,  standing  in  the  name  of  tbe 
Judgment  debtor  In  his  own  right,  or  In  the 
name  of  any  person  as  trustee  for  him,  shall 
stand  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  Judg- 
ment debt.  Smith,  AcUons,  211;  Rules  of 
Court,  xlvi.  1.  The  effect  is  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  the  stock,  and  to  give  the  judg- 
ment creditor  all  tlie  remedies  which  be 
would  have  been  entitled  to  if  the  charge 
had  been  made  In  bis  favor  by  the  judg- 
ment debtor,  but  he  cannot  enforce  It  until 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  order.  1  ft 
2  Vict.  e.  110,  5  14;  Fish.  Mortg.  113  et  seq. 

CHARITABLE     USES,     or     CHARITIES. 

Gifts  to  general  public  uses,  which  may  ex- 
tend to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  Ambl. 
651;  2  Sneed  (Tenn.)  305. 

Gifts  to  such  purposes  as  are  enumerated 
in  Act  43  Bllz.  c.  4,  or  which,  by  analogy,  are 
deemed  within  Its  spirit  or  intendment. 
Hoyle,  Charity,  n. 

"Whatever  is  given  tor  the  love  of  Cod. 
or  (or  the  love  of  your  neighbor,  in  the  cath 
olic  or  universal  sense,  free  from  the  sfaln 
or  taint  of  every  consideration  that  is  per- 
sonal, private  or  selfish,"  la  a  gift  for  char- 
itable uses.  2  How.  (U.  3.)  127.  The  es- 
sentials are  (I)  that  the  gift  be  for  the  t>en- 
elit  of  an  Ind^tln'.l.e  number  of  persons  1 14 
Allen  [Mass.]  F,56;  107  U.  S.  182);  (2)  that 
It  be  free  from  contractual  obligation  in  or 
consideration  to  the  donor  (33  Pa.  St.  419)  ; 
(31  that  the  purpose  be  humanitarian  In  the 
broadest  sense,  whether  it  be  religious  (12 
aia8S.  537).  educational  (35  N.  H.  44S;  34 
N.  .1.  Eq.  101).  benevolent  (91  Mass.  4*2;  54 
Ind.  549).  or  public  (163  Mass.  509;  5  Del. 
Ch.  51). 

CHARRE,  or  CHARRU8.  A  weight  of 
'ead.  consisting  of  thirty  pigs  at  seventy 
^ounda  each.     Cowell, 

CHARTA.  A  charter  or  deed  in  wriUng; 
a.iy  signal  or  token  by  which  an  estate  was 
held. 

Charta  Chyrographata.    An  Indenture. 

The  two  parts  were  written  on  tbe  same 
sheet,  and  tbe  word  "chyrograph"   written 


CilARTA  DE  FORESTA 


between  them  In  such  a  manner  as  to  divide 
the  word  in  the  separation  o[  the  two  parts 
of  the  Indenture. 

Charta  Communis.    An  Indenture. 

Charts  Partita.    A  charter  party. 

Charta  de  Una  Part«.     A  deed  poll;  a 

deed  of  one  part. 

Formerly  this  phrase  was  used  to  distin- 
euish  a  deed  poll — which  Is  an  agreement 
made  by  one  party  only;  that  Is,  only  one  ot 
the  parties  does  any  act  which  is  binding 
upon  him- — from  a  deed  inter  partes.  Co. 
Litt.  229.    See  "Deed  Poll." 

CHARTA  OE  FORESTA.  A  collection  oF 
the  laws  of  the  forest,  made  in  9  Hen.  HI., 
and  said  to  have  been  originally  a  part  of 
Magna  Charta. 

CHARTA  DE  NON  ENTE  NON  VALET. 
A  charter  or  deed  of  a  thing  not  in  being 
is  not  valid.      Co.  Utt.  36. 


CHARTARUM  SUPER  FIDEM,  M0RTUI8 
testibua.  ad  patriam  de  neceasltudlne,  re- 
currendum  eat.  The  wltneBses  being  dead, 
the  truth  of  charters  must,  of  necessity,  be 
referred  to  the  country.    Co.  Lltt.  36. 

CHARTEPARTIE  (Fr.)  In  French  ma- 
rine law.  A  charter  party.  Ord.  Mar.  liv. 
3,  Ut.  1. 

CHARTEL.  A  challenge  to  single  combat. 
Uaed  at  the  period  when  trial  by  single  com- 
bat existed.    Cowell. 

CHARTER.  A  grant  made  by  the  sover- 
eign, either  to  the  whole  people,  or  to  a 
portion  of  them,  securing  to  them  the  en- 
joyment of  certain  rights.  1  Story,  Const. 
§   161;   1  Bl.  Comm.  108. 

Formerly  Included  all  deeds  relating  to 
hereditaments,  especially  deeds  of  feoffment 
(Co.  LltL  7a,  9b),  but  in  this  senee  the  term 
Is  now  obsolete,  and  isiiow  conBned  to  grants 
by  the  government,  the  principal  ones  being 
grants  ot  power  to  form  corporations,  either 
municipal  or  private. 

CHARTER  HOUSE.  Formerly  a  convent 
of  Carthusian  monks  in  London;  now  a 
college  founded  and  endowed  by  Thomaa 
Satton.  The  governors  of  the  charter  house 
are  a  corporation  aggregate  without  a  head. 
president,  or  superior,  all  the  members  being 
of  equal  authority.  3  Steph.  Comm.  (7th 
Ed.)  14.  97. 

CHARTER  LAND.  In  English  law.  Land 
formerly  held  by  deed  under  certain  rents 
and  free  services.  It  differed  In  nothing 
from  tree  socage  land;  and  It  was  also  called 
"bookland."    2  Bl.  Comm.  90. 

CHARTER  OF  PARDON  (Law  Lat.  charta. 
or  Cttr/a  perdonallonlf).  In  English  crim- 
inal law.  A  charter  or  Instrument  under 
the  great  seal,  by  which  a  man  Is  forgiven 
a  felony,  or  other  olTense  committed  against 
the  king's  crown  and  dignity.  Brown,  Abr. 
"fTiarter  of  Pardon;"  Dyer.  34;    Cowell;   4 


Bl.  Comm.  400,  402.  See  the  old  form.  Reg. 
Orig.  28S,  SOS.  And  see  2  Reeve.  Hist.  Eng. 
Law.  437. 

CHARTER  PARTY.  A  contract  of  af 
freightment.  by  which  the  owner  of  a  ship 
or  other  vessel  lets  the  whole  or  a  part  at 
her  to  a  merchant  or  other  person  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods,  on  a  particular  voyage, 
In  conslderatloD  ot  the  payment  ot  freight. 
3  Kent,  Comm.  201. 

The  term  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
contract  which  bears  this  name  waa  toi'- 
merly  written  on  a  card,  and  afterwards  the 
card  was  cut  into  two  parts  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  one  part  was  delivered  to  each  of 
the  parties,  which  was  produced  when  re- 
quired, and  by  this  means  counterfeits  were 
prevented;  the  card  so  cut  being  called 
charta  par  tela. 

CHARTER  ROLLS  (Law  Lat.  rotiUi  roi- 
larutn).  Rolls  preserved  amongst  the  an- 
cient English  records,  containing  the  royal 
charters  from  the  year  1199  to  1516.  They 
comprise  grants  of  privileges  to  cities,  towns. 
bodies  corporate,  and  private  trading  com- 
panies; grants  of  markets,  fairs,  and  free 
warrens,  of  creations  of  nobility,  of  priv- 
ileges to  religious  houses,  etc.  Hubback,  Ev. 
Success.  616,  and  notes. 


CHARTIS  REDDEN0I3  (Lat.  for  return- 
ing charters).  A  writ  which  lay  against 
one  who  had  charters  of  feoffment  Intrusted 
to  his  keeping  which  he  refused  to  deliver. 
Reg.  Orig.  159.     It  is  now  obsolete. 

CHARTOPHYLAX.  In  old  European  law. 
A  keeper  of  records  or  public  InHtrumente; 
a  chartulary;  a  registrar.    Spelman. 

CHARUE.  In  old  English  law.  A  plow. 
Bestes  des  charuee.  beasts  of  the  plow.  Ar- 
tie. Sup,  Chart,  c.  12;  BHtt.  c.  21. 

CHASE.  The  liberty  or  franchise  of  hunt- 
ing one's  self  and  keeping  protected  a^lnst 
all  other  persons  beaeta  of  the  chaae  within 
a  specified  district,  without  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  the  land.     2  Bl.  Comm.  414-416. 

The  district  within  which  such  privilege 
Is  to  be  exercised. 

A  chase  is  a  franchise  granted  to  a  sub- 
ject, and  hence  is  not  subject  to  the  forest 
laws.  2  Bl,  Comm.  38.  It  differs  from  a 
park,  because  It  may  be  another's  ground, 
and  is  not  Inclosed.  It  is  said  by  some  to 
be  smaller  than  a  forest,  and  larger  than  a 
park.  Termes  de  la  Ley.  Rut  this  aeems', 
to    be   a   customary    incident,    and    not   an 


a'lty. 


CHASTITY.  That  virtue  which  prevents, 
the  unlawful  commerce  of  the  sexes.  Con- 
tent without  lawful  venery  is  continence;, 
without  unlawful  Is  chastity.    Webster. 

CHATTEL    (Norman  Fr)    Goods  of  any 


CHATTEL  INTEREST 

kind;  every  species  of  property,  movable 
Immovable,  which  la  lesB  tbao  a  freehold. 

In  the  grand  coustumler  0(  Normandy  It  1b 
described  bb  a  mere  movable,  but  la  set  In 
opposition  to  a  fief  or  feud;  so  that  not 
only  goodB,  but  whatever  was  not  a  feud 
or  fee,  were  accounted  cbattels.  and  It  is 
In  this  latter  sense  that  our  law  adopts  It. 
2  Bl.  Comm.  386. 

Real  chattels  are  interests  which  are  an- 
nexed to  or  concern  real  estate,  as,  a  lease 
tor  years  of  land;  and  the  duration  of  the 
lease  Is  immaterial,  whether  It  be  for  one 
or  a  thousand  years,  provided  there  be  a 
certainty  about  It.  and  a  reversion  or  re- 
mainder In  some  other  person.  A  lease  io 
continue  until  a  certain  sum  of  money  can 
l>e  raised  out  of  the  rents  Is  of  the  same 
description;  and  so  In  fact  will  be  found  to 
be  any  other  interest  in  real  estate  whose 
duration  is  limited  to  a  time  certain  be- 
yond which  It  cannot  subsist,  and  which  is, 
therefere,  something  less  than  a  freehold. 

Personal  chattels  are  properly  things 
movable,  which  may  be  carried  about  by 
the  owner,  such  as  animals,  household  atufl, 
money.  Jewels,  com,  garments,  and  every- 
thing else  that  can  be  put  in  motion,  and 
transferred  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
the  Incorporeal  hereditaments  that  grow 
out  of  movables.  2  Kent,  Comm.  340;  Co. 
Utt.  48a:  4  Coke,  6;  6  Mass.  419;  1  N.  H. 
350;  Story,  Eq.  Jur,  U  1021,  1040.  See  "Per- 
sonal Property." 

CHATTEL  INTEREST.  An  Interest  In 
corporeal  hereditaments  less  than  a  free- 
hold.    2   Kent.   Comm.   342. 

There  may  be  a  chattel  Interest  In  real 
property,  as  In  case  of  a  lease.  Steams, 
Real  Actions,  116.  A  term  for  years,  no 
matter  of  how  long  duration,  ia  but  a  chat- 
tel interest,  unless  declared  otherwise  by 
statute.  See  the  subject  fully  treated  In  1 
Washb.  Real  Prop.  310  et  seq. 


CHATTEL  MORTGAGE.  At 
a  sale  of  a  chattel  on  a  condition  subsequent, 
upon  performance  of  which  the  title  revests 
in  the  mortgagor,  and  upon  breach  of  which 
the  mortgagee's  title  becomes  absolute. 

It  differs  from  a  pledge.  In  that  the  title 
to  the  property,  rather  than  the  possession 
thereof,  constitutes  the  security.  87  N.  T, 
209:  37  Mich.  484. 

It  differs  from  a  vendor's  lien  in  that  a 
lienor  has  no  title  to  the  property.  S3  Ohio 
St.  114;  40  Me.  412. 

It  (ilffers  from  a  sale  wherein  the  title  Is 
retained  by  the  seller  until  the  performance 
of  some  condition,  in  that  no  title  passes 
from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  but  the  cred- 
itor simply  retalra  a  title  which  the  debtor 
never  had.     SS  111.  447;   16  Ind.  380. 

It  differs  from  a  sale  with  a  right  of  re- 
purchase in  that  the  latter  transaction  Is  not 
a  security  for  an  obligation. 

It  differs  from  an  assignment  for  the  bene- 
flt  of  creditors,  which  Is  not  a  security,  but 
implies  an  absolute  appropriation  of  the 
property  to  the  payment  of  the  indebted- 
ness.    Hammon.   Chat.   Mortg.  SS  1-7. 


46)  CHECK 

!  CHAUD-MEDLEY  (Fr.  chaud).  The  kill- 
'  ing  of  a  person  in  the  heat  of  an  aftray. 
It  is  distinguished  by  Blackstone  from 
chance-medley,  an  accidental  homicide.  3 
Bl.  Comm.  184.  The  distinction  is  said  to 
be,  however,  of  no  great  Importance.  1  Rubs. 
Crimes,  660.  Chance-medley  Is  said  to  be 
the  killing  In  self-defense,  such  as  happens 
on  a  sudden  rencounter,  as  distinguished 
from  an   accidental   homicide.     Id. 

CHAUNTRY  RENTS.  Money  paid  to  the 
crown  by  the  servants  or  purchasers  of 
chauntry  or  chantry  lands.  22  Car.  II.  c.  8. 
See  "Chantry." 

CHEAT.  "Deceitrul  practices  in  defraud- 
ing or  endeavoring  to  defraud  another  of  his 
known  right,  by  some  willful  devicccontrary 
to  the  plain  rules  of  common  honesty." 
Hawk.  P.  C.  bk.  2,  c.  S3.  5  1.  "The  fraud- 
ulent obtaining  the  property  of  another  by 
any  deceitful  and  illegal  practice  or  token 
( short  of  felony )  which  affects  or  may  affect 
the  public."  It  did  not  Include  mere  false 
pretenses.     East,  818. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  cheat  or  indict- 
able fraud,  there  must  be  a  use  of  false  to- 
iiens.  falBe  weights,  or  such  other  devices,  or 
a  prejudice  received,  and  such  injury  must 
affect  the  public  welfare,  or  have  a  tend- 
ency so  to  do.  2  East,  P.  C.  317;  1  Oabben, 
Crlm.  Law,  193;  1  Deac.  Crim.  Law.  225. 

CHEATERS,  or  E8CHEATOR8.  OfBcera 
appointed  to  look  after  the  king's  escheats, 
a  duty  which  gave  them  great  opportuni- 
ties of  fraud  and  oppression,  and  in  con- 
sequence many  complaints  were  made  of 
their  misconduct.  Hence  it  seems  that  a 
"cheater"  came  to  signify  a  fraudulent  per- 
son, and  thence  the  verb  to  "cheat"  was  de- 
rived.    Rapalje  ft  L. 

CHECK.  Contracts.  A  written  order  or 
request,  addressed  to  a  bank  or  persons  car- 
rying on  the  business  of  banking,  by  a  par^ 
having  money  In  their  hands,  on  deposit, 
desiring  them  to  pay,  on  presentment,  to 
a  person  therein  named,  or  bearer,  or  to 
such    person,  or  order,   a  named    som   of 

The  chief  diftereDces  between  checks  and 
bills  of  exchange  are:  First,  a  check  is  not 
due  until  presented,  and,  consequently.  It 
can  be  negotiated  any  time  before  present- 
ment, and  yet  not  subject  the  holder  to  any 
equities  existing  between  the  previous  par- 
ties. 3  Johns.  Cas.  (N.  Y.)  6,  9;  9  Bam.  & 
C.  388;  Chit.  Bills  (8th  Bd.)  546.  Secondly. 
the  drawer  of  a  check  Is  not  discharged  for 
want  of  Immediate  presentment  with  due 
diligence,  while  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change Is.  The  drawer  of  a  check  Is  only 
discharged  by  such  neglect  when  he  sus- 
tains actual  damage  by  it.  and  then  only  pro 
lanto.  6  Cow.  (N,  Y.)  484;  Kent  Comm. 
lect.  44  (5th  Ed.)  p.  104.  note:  3  Johns. 
Cas.  (N,  Y.)  5.  259;  10  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  306: 
2  Hill  (N.  Y.  )  425.  Thirdly,  the  death  of 
the  drawer  of  a  check  rescinds  the  author- 
ity of  the  banker  to  pay  it,  while  the  death 
of  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  does 


CHECK  BOOK 


CHILTBRN  HUNDREDS 


not  alter  the  relatlonB  of  the  parties. 
Man.  &  G.  5T1-ET3.  Fourthly,  checks,  unlike 
bills  of  exchange,  are  alvays  payable  with- 
out grace.  25  Wend.  (N.  T,)  672;  6  Hill 
(N.  T.)  174. 


CHECK  ROLL.  A  list  or  book,  containing 
tbe  names  of  such  as  are  attendants  on,  or 
in  the  pay  of,  the  queen  or  other  great  per- 
sonageB,  as  their  household  nervants.  19 
Car.  II.  c.  1.    Rapalje  &  L. 


CHIEF  JUSTICIAR.  Under  the  early 
Norman  kings,  the  highest  officer  in  the 
kingdom  next  to  the  king. 

")  was  guardian  of  the  realm  in  ttie 
king's  absence.  His  power  was  diminished 
under  tbe  reign  of  successive  kings,  and, 
Snally,  completely  distributed  amongst  va- 
rious courts  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.     3 

I.  Comm.  28.     The  same  as  eapitalia  juaticia- 


CHEFE.  In  Anglo-Norman  law.  Were  or 
weregild;  the  price  of  the  head  or  person 
{capitis  pre(lum).    Laws  Oul.  Conq.  11. 

CHEMERAGE.  In  old  French  law.  The 
prlTllege  or  prerogative  of  the  eldest.  See 
"Cbemier." 

CHEMIER  (Fr.)  In  old  French  law.  The 
eldest  bom.  A  term  used  In  Poitou  and 
other  places.    Guyot,  InsL  Feud.  c.  18,  S  4. 

CHEMIN  (Ft.)  The  road  wherein  every 
man  goes;  the  king's  highway.  Called  In 
law  Latin  via  regia.  Often  spelled  chimin. 
Termes  de  la  Ley;  Cowell;  Spelman. 


CHEVAQE,  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  vll- 
lelns  to  their  lords  in  acknowledgment  of 
tbelr  villeinage.  It  was  paid  to  the  lord  In 
token  of  his  being  chief  or  head.  It  was 
exacted  for  permission  to  marry,  and  also 
tor  permiasloD  to  remain  without  the  do- 
minion of  the  lord.  When  paid  to  the  Ung, 
tt  was  called  "subjection."  Termes  de  la 
Ley;  Co.  Litt  140a;     Spelman. 


CHEVI8ANCE  (Fr.  agreement).  A  bai- 
gain  or  contract;  an  unlawful  bargain  or 
contract 

CHEViTiAE(Lat.)  In  old  records.  Pieces 
of  ground,  or  heads  at  the  end  of  plowed 
lands.    2  Mon.  Angl.   116;    Cowell;    Bloant. 


CHICANE.    The  use  of  tricks  and  arUflce. 

CHIEF.  One  who  Is  put  alrave  the  rest; 
principal;  the  best  of  a  number  of  things. 

DecrBratfon    In    Chief.     A   declaration 

for  the  principal  cause  of  action.  1  Tldd, 
Ptbc.  418. 

Examination    in    Chief.     The   first  ei- 

amination  of  a  witness  by  the  party  who 
produces  him.    1  Oreenl.  Ev,  S  446. 

Tenant  In  Chief.  One  who  held  di- 
rectly of  the  king,     1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  19. 

CHIEF  BARON.  The  title  of  the  chief 
Jnetlce  of  the  English  court  of  exchequer.  8 
Bl.  Cnmm.  4*. 


CHIEF  RENTS  (Law  Lat  redUus  capi- 
talea).  In  English  law.  Rents  of  the  free- 
holders of  a  manor.  2  Bl.  Comm.  42.  Called 
also  "quit  rents"  (gtiieti  reditw).  because 
tfaertby  tbe  tenant  goes  quit  and  free  of  all 
other  services.    Id. 


CHILD.    Tbe  son  or  daughter.  In  relation 

I  the  father  or  mother;  the  correlative  of 
"parent." 

A  young  person  of  either  sex.  The  age 
limit  of  cblldbood  Is  undefined.  5  Har.  A  J. 
(Md.)   392. 

It  is  not  synonymous  with  "minor."  7 
Tex.  App.  298.  And  in  a  classlflcatloD  of 
females  subject  ot  rape,  "child"  has  t>een 
held  to  mean  one  not  arrived  at  puberty. 
22  Ohio  St.  102. 

CHILDNIT  (Saxon).  A  power  to  take  a 
line  from  a  bondwoman  gotten  with  child  ' 
without  the  lord's  consent. 

By  custom  In  Bssez  county,  England,  ev- 
ery reputed  father  of  a  baetard  child  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  small  fine  to  the  iord.^Thls 
custom  Is  known  as  cbildnit.    Cowell. 

CHILDREN.  Legitimate  offspring.  L.  E, 
7  H.  L,  568;  23  Hun  (N.  Y.)  260;  14  N.  J. 
Eq.  159.  But  Bee  42  Conn.  491.  It  Includes 
only  the  first  generation,  and  does  not  em- 
brace grandchildren  (21  N.  J.  Eq.  S4;  19 
Ohio  St.  30;  104  Mass.  193),  but  It  has  been 
given  that  meaning  in  Instruments  whTe 
the  context  or  the  necessity  ot  effectuating 
tbe  instrument  required  It  (IB  N.  J.  Eq. 
174;  37  N.  Y.  42;  SS  Pa-  St.  478).  It  does 
not  Include  stepchildren  (8  Paige  IN.  Y.] 
375),  nor  adopted  children  (54  Pa.  St.  304. 
But  see  115  Mass.  262). 

CHILTERN  HUNDREDS.  A  range  ot  hiUs 
In  England,  formerly  much  Infested  by  rob- 
bers. 

To  exterminate  the  robbers,  a  steward  of 
the  chlltem  hundreds  was  appointed.  The 
ofBce  long  since  became  a  sinecure,  and  is 
now  used  to  enable  a  member  of  parliament 
to  resign,  which  he  can  do  only  by  the  ao 
ceptance  of  some  office  within  the  gift  of 
the  cbancellor.    2  Staph.  CJomm.  408;  Wbar- 
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CHtMIN.    See  "Chemin." 

CHIMINAGE.  A  toll  [or  pasaing  on  a  war 
through  a  Foreet;  called  In  the  civil  law 
pedagium.  Cowell.  See  Co.  Lltt.  SSa;  Spel- 
man;  Termes  de  la  Ley. 

CHIMINU8.  The  way  by  which  the  king 
and  all  hU  subjects  and  all  under  his  pro- 
tection have  a  right  to  pass,  though  the 
property  of  the  BOll  of  each  aide  where  the 
way  lleth  may  belong  to  a  private  man, 
Cowell. 

CHIMNEY  MONEY,  or  HEARTH  MONEY. 
A  tax  upon  chlmneye  or  hearths;  an  an- 
cient tax  or  duty  upon  houses  In  England, 
now  repealed.    Cowell. 

CHIPPINGAVEL.  A  toll  for  buying  and 
selling;  a  tax  Imposed  on  goods  brought  for 
sa1«,    Whishaw;  Blount 

CHIRGEMOTE,  CHIRCHGEMOTE,  CIRC- 
gemote,  or  kirkmote  (Saxon,  circgcniote, 
from  circ,  cirtc,  or  cj/Hc.  b.  church,  and  ge- 
mot, ft  meeting  or  aBsembly) .  In  Saxon  law. 
An  ecclesiastical  court  or  assembly  (/orum 
ecclesiasticuvi) :  a  synod;  a  meeting  In  a 
church  or  vestry.  Blount;  Spelman;  LI>. 
Hen.  I.  cc.  4,  S;  4  Inst.  321;  Cunningham. 

CHIROGRAPH. 

In  Old  Conveyancing.  A  deed  or  pub- 
lic Instrument  in  writing. 

Chirographs  were  anciently  attested  by 
the  subaerlption  and  crosses  of  witnesses. 
Afterwards,  to  prevent  frauds  and  conceal- 
ments, deeds  of  mutual  covenant  were  made 
in  a  script  and  rescript,  or  in  a  part  and 
counterpart,  and  In  the  middle,  between  the 
two  copies,  they  drew  the  capital  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  then  tallied,  or  cut  asun- 
der In  an  Indented  manner,  the  sheet  or 
skin  of  parchment,  one  ot  which  parts,  be- 
ing delivered  to  each  of  the  parties,  were 
proved  authentic  by  matching  with  and  an- 
swering to  one  another.  Deeds  thus  made 
were  denominated  "syngrapha"  by  the  can- 
onists, because  that  word.  Instead  ot  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  or  the  word  "chlrog- 
raphum."  was  used.    2  Bi.  Comm.  296. 

The  last  part  of  a  fine  of  land. 

It  18  called,  more  commonly,  the  foot  of 
the  Bne.  It  Is  an  Instrument  o(  writing,  be- 
ginning with  these  words;  "This  Is  the 
final  agreement."  etc.  It  concludes  the  whole 
matter,  reciting  the  parties,  day,  year,  and 
place,  and  before  whom  the  fine  was  ac- 
knowledged and  levied.    Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  36, 

id  Canon  Law.  An  Inetru- 
it  and  subscribed  by  the 
',  or  prince.  An  Instrument 
:he  parties,  and  signed  by 
;  Cowell. 

.aw.  A  written  voucher  for 
ct.  The  possession  ot  this 
e  debtor  raises  a  presump- 
by  him.  Bell,  Diet;  Grak. 
,S  5. 


concordiarum} .  In  old  English  law.  An 
uSIcer  of  the  court  -it  common  pleas,  who 
engrossed  the  fines  acknowledged  In  that 
court  after  they  were  examined,  and  fully 
passed  by  other  officers,  and  who  wrote  and 
delivered  the  indentures  of  them  to  the  par- 
ties. 2  Bl.  Comm.  351;  Z  Inst  468;  Cowell; 
Blount.    See  "Fine." 

CHIROGRAPHUM.  In  Roman  law.  A 
handwriting;  that  which  waa  written  with 
a  person's  owe  hand;  an  obligation  which 
a  person  wrote  or  subscribed  with  his  own 
hand ;  an  acknowledgment  of  debt,  as  of 
money  received,  with  a  promise  to  repay. 
For  forms  of  such  a  acknowledgments,  pee 
Dig.  22.  1.  41.  2;   Id.  2.  14.  47.  1. 

An  evidence  or  voucher  of  debt;  a  Becurity 
for  debt     Dig.  26.  7.  57.  pr. 

A  right  of  action  tor  debt.  Dig.  32.  59. 
And  see  Id.  34.  3.  31.  3;  Id.  46.  3.  S».  pr.; 
Code.  4.  2.  17. 

CHIROGRAPHUM  APUD  DEBITOREM 
repertum  preaumltur  solutum.  An  evidence 
of  debt  found  in  possession  of  the  debtor  la 
presumed  to  be  paid.  Halk.  Max.  30.  See 
14  Mees.  &  W.  379. 

CHIROGRAPHUM  NON  EXTANS  PRE- 
sumitur  Bolutum.  An  evidence  ot  debt  not 
existing  is  presumed  to  have  been  dis- 
charged.   Tray.  Lat.  Max.  73. 

CHIVALRY.  In  feudal  law.  Knlghtserv- 
Ice.  Tenure  In  chivalry  waa  the  same  as 
tenure  by  hnlgbt  service.  2  Bl.  Comm.  61. 
62.    See  "Tenure." 

CHIVALRY,  COURT  OF.  This  court  was 
ani^lently  held  as  a  court  of  honor  merely. 
before  the  earl  marshal,  and  as  a  crimin.il 
court  before  the  lord  high  conetahle.  jointly 
with  the  earl  marshal.  It  had  lurisdiction 
aa  to  contracts  and  other  matters  touching 
deeds  of  arms  or  war.  as  well  aa  pleas  ot 
life  or  member.  It  also  corrected  encroach- 
ments In  matters  ot  coat  armor,  precedency, 
and  other  dlstlnctlona  ot  families.  It  la 
now  grown  entirely  out  ot  use,  on  account 
of  the  feebleness  of  its  Jurisdiction  and  want 
ot  power  to  enforce  Its  Judgments,  as  it 
could  neither  line  nor  Imprison,  not  being 
a  court  of  record.  3  Bi.  Comm.  68;  4  Broom 
ft  H.  Comm.  360,  note;  Wharton. 


CHOP-CHURCH.  A  word  mentioned  In  a 
statute  ot  9  Hen.  VI.,  by  the  sense  of  which 
It  was  In  those  days  a  kind  of  trade,  and  by 
the  judges  declared  to  be  lawful.  But  Brooke. 
In  his  Abridgment  says  It  was  only  permis- 
sible by  law.  It  waa,  without  doubt  a  nick- 
name given  to  those  who  used  to  change 
benefices,  as  to  "chop  and  change"  la  a  com- 
mon expression.    9  Hen.  VI.  c.  65;  Jacob. 

CHORAL.  In  ancient  timea.  a  person  ad- 
mitted to  sit  and  worship  In  the  choir;  a 
chorister. 


CHOSE  (Ft.)  tbing.     PerBonal  property. 

Chases  in  Possession.  Personal  things 

of  which  one  has  posse Beion. 

Choses  in  Action.     Personal  thtngs  of 

which  the  owner  has  not  the  posaeaslon,  but 
,  merely  a  right  of  action  lor  their  poasee- 
.  slon.     2  Bl.  Comm.  389,  397;    1  Chit.  J'rac. 

;«■  4\Jfi-  ■ 

A  right  to  receive  or  recover  a  aebt,  or 
money,  or  damages  for  breach  of  contract, 
or  for  a  tort  connected  with  contract,  but 
which  cannot  be  enforced  without  acticn. 
Comyn.  Dig.  "Biens.- '  Chit.  Eq.  Dig.,     ^k^y 

In  modern  usage,  the  phrase  i^\himc 
and   Inclades  rights  of  action  foi^ilort 
Ala.  360;   12  N.  Y.  622: 
able  only  in  equity  ( 

■      A 
annexed  to  a  place,  as  a  mill,  t^ 
18;  Cowell;  Blount.    Answertn; 


of  action  f^lort  ,iM\.\t«URCH  W 
2).  and  rights  enftrt^J-^X^  it    is    to 

ly  in  equiiy   (Wms.  G).       %V'^  v^  v  church. 

ihose  Local.    A  local  thli»eV  a  tfim^ 


i]  CINQUE    PORTS 

CHURCH  RATE.  A  tribute  hywhlch  the 
expenses  of  the  church  are  to  be  defrayed. 
They  are  to  be  laid  hy  the  parishioners,  in 
England,  and  may  be  recovered  before  two 
justices,  or  In  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Whar- 

CHURCH  REEVE.    A  chnrch  warden. 

CHURCH  SCOT.  Customary  obligations 
paid  to  the  parish  priest;  from  which  du- 
ties the  religious  sometimes  purchased  an 
exemption  for  themselves  and  their  tenants. 

Wliarton. 

WARDEN.      An    oflleer    whose 

take   care   of  or   guard   the 

church. 

They  are  taken  to  be  a  kind  of  corpora- 

■\  tion  In  favor  of  the  church  for  some  pur- 

'.   poses.    They  may  have,  In  that  name,  prop- 

\^i^rty  In  goods  and  chattels,  and  bring  ac- 

^   tiODH  for  them  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 

the  church,  but  may  not  waste  the  church 

property,  and  are  liable  to  be  called  to  ac- 

'count.     3   Steph.   Comm.  90;    1  Bl.  Comm. 

394;  Cowell. 


Immobilis  of  the  clVl^l: 

Chose  Transitory.     A  JA 

movable,  and  may  be  takenv 

ried  from  place  to  place.    Cowi  1 

CHOSEN  FREEH0LDER8S^*R  New%*r- 
sey.  A  board  of  county  officers,  having 
charge  of  the  finances  of  the  county,  and 
composed   of   persons   chosen   bj^^nd^r^epre    kir'k.e't.   or  "chirsei.     In    old     English    law. 


CHURCHE83ET,  CHURCH8ET,  CIR8ET, 


lenting  the  several  towns  c 

the  county.    In  some  states, 

are  called  "county  commissioners' 

and  in  others,  the  "board  of  supervisors" 

(«.   V.) 

CHRENECRUDA  (Law  Lat.)  A  singular 
ceremony  among  the  Saltans,  by  which  a 
poor  person  applied  to  a  rich  relative  to  pay 
Ua  debt  or  fine.  It  consisted  (after  certain 
preliminaries)  In  throwing  green  herbs  up- 
on the  party,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
btnd  him  to  pay  the  whole  demand.  L.  Sailc. 
tit.  111.  Spelman.  who  describes  It,  finds 
the  elements  of  the  word  in  the  Belgian 
ffnjfn,  green,  and  cmtd,  herb. 

CHRISTIANITATI8  CURIA  (Law  Lat.) 
The  court  of  Christianity;  the  court  Chris- 
tlsn,  or  ecclesiastical  Judicature,  as  opposed 
to  the  civil  court,  or  lay  tribunal.  Owell. 
See  "Courts  Christian." 

CHURCH.  A  society  of  persons  who  pro. 
fees  the  Christian  religion.  T  Halst.  (N. 
J.)  206.  214;  10  Pick.  (Mass.)  193;  3  Pa. 
St.  282;  31  Pa,  St.  9:  9  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  96. 

The  place  where  such  persons  regularly 
aaeemble  for  worship.  3  Tex.  2SS;  9  Barb. 
(N.  Y.)  95. 

CHURCH  BUILDING  ACTS.  Statutes 
passed  in  Ehigland  in  and  since  the  year 
1S18.  with  the  object  of  extending  the  ac- 
ranunodatlon  afforded  hy  tbe  national  church. 
Ki  as  to  make  It  more  commensurate  with 
tbe  wants  of  the  people.  3  Steph.  Comm. 
1S2-1«4. 

CHURCH  DISCIPLINE  ACT.  St.  3  ft  4 
Vict  c.  86,  containing  regulations  for  try- 
ing clerks  In  holy  orders  charged  with  of- 
fenses against  ecclesiastical  law.  and  for  en- 
forcing sentences  pronounced  In  such  cases. 
PbllHm.  Bcc.  Law,  1314. 


clently  paid  t,   „-   

day,  and  which,  according  to  Fleta.  was  paid 
as  well  in  the  time  of  tbe  Britons  aa  of 
the  English.  Fleta.  lib.  1.  c.  47,  I  28.  An 
annual  tribute  paid  to  the  church  In  grain 
or  other  product,  census  vel  tributam  eccle- 
&iae,  frumenti  tributuvt.  Spelman,  voc.  "Clr- 
set;  "  Llndenbrog;  Domesday  Book.  Some- 
times written  chirchaett.  and  translated 
"church seed,"  semen  ecclesiae.  Fleta.  ubl 
Hupra;  Co.  Lltt.  88b.  But  the  proper  spell- 
ln&  according  to  Spelman,  Is  ciricsel.  or 
ciricscSat. 

CHURL.    See  "Ceorl." 

Ct,  CY,  or  SI  (Law  Fr.)  So.  Pur  eeo  irn 
fine  e»t  ci  hault  barre.  et  de  ci  grauna  force, 
et  de  ci  puissant  nafure.  because  a  fine  Is 
so  high  a  bar,  and  of  so  great  force,  and  of 
so  powerful  a  nature.  St.  Modus  Lev.  Fin.; 
2  Inst.  610. 

CIBARIA  (Lat.  pi.  of  eibarium.  from  etbee. 
food).  In  the  civil  law.  Food;  victuals. 
Dig.  34.  1. 

CINQUE  PORTS.  The  five  porU  of  Eng- 
land which  He  towards  France. 

These  ports,  on  account  of  their  Impor- 
tance as  defenses  to  the  kingdom,  early  had 
certain  privileges  granted  them,  and  In  rec- 
ompense were  bound  to  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  ships  and  men  to  serve  on  the 
king's  summons  once  in  each  year.  "The 
service  that  the  barons  of  the  Clnaue  Ports 
acknowledge  to  owe,  upon  the  king's  sum- 
mons. If  it  shall  happen,  to  attend  with 
their  ships  fifteen  days  at  their,  own  cost 
and  charges,  and  so  long  as  the  king  pleases, 
at  bis  own  charge."  Cowell.  "Quinque  Port- 
us."  The  Cinque  Ports  are  Dover.  Sandwich. 
Hastings.  Hithe,  and  Romnoy.     Wlnchelaea 


CIRCUMSTANCES 


■nd  Rye  are  reckoned  parts  ot  Sandwich; 
and  tbe  other  of  the  Cinque  Ports  have  porta 
appended  to  them  In  like  manner.  Thft 
Cinque  Porta  have  a  lord  warden,  who  had 
a  peculiar  Jurisdiction,  sending  out  writs  In 
his  own  name,  and  who  ia  also  constable  of 
DoverCaetle.  The  Jurisdiction  was  abolished 
by  18  ft  19  Vict.  c.  48;  20  &  21  VlcL  c.  I. 
The  representatives  in  parliament  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cinque  Ports  are  each 
termed  "barons."  Brande;  Cowell;  Termes 
de  la  Ley. 

CIPP1.  The  stocks.  Reg.  Orlg.  96b.  Brae- 
ton  and  Pteta  used  in  cjppo.  Bracton.  fol. 
146b;  Fleta,  lib.  1,  c.  42,  1%  1.  2. 

CIRC  BRYCE.    A  violation  of  eccleslas- 


CIRCADA.  m  old  English  law.  A  trib- 
ute anciently  paid  to  the  bishop  or  arch- 
bishop tor  visiting  the  churches.  Du  Fresne; 
Whiahaw. 

CIRCUIT.  A  division  ot  the  country,  ap- 
pointed for  a  particular  Judge  to  visit  for 
the  trial  of  causes,  or  for  the  administration 
of  Justice.  See  3  Bl.  Comm.  58;  3  Bout. 
Inst  note  2G32. 

In  England  the  term,  is  oftener  applied, 
perhaps,  to  the  periodical  Journeys  of  the 
Judges  through  their  various  circuits.  The 
Judges,  or,  la  England,  commissioners  of 
assize  and  nisi  priaa,  are  said  "to  make  their 
circuit"     3  Bl.  Comm.  67. 

In  England  there  are  eight  Judicial  cir- 
cuits, viz.,  the  North  and  South  Wales, 
northern,  northeastern,  southeastern,  west- 
em,  Midland,  and  Oxford.  See  3  Bl.  Comm. 
5S;  3  Steph.  Comm.  221. 

For  the  purposes  of  federal  Jurisdiction, 
the  United  States  is  divided  into  nine  cir- 
cuits, designated  by  number.  Rev.  St  TI.  S. 
1878,  g  604.    See  "Circuit  Courts." 

CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  APPEALS.  A  fed- 
eral court  created  In  1891  In  each  circuit  (g. 
v.),  consisting  of  three  Judges,  and  having 
final  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  cases  from  the 
circuit  and  district  courts  except  in  certain 
cases.  The  court  was  designed  to  relieve  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  Sea  Act 
Cong.  March  3,  1891. 

CIRCUIT  COURTS.  In  American  law. 
Courts  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  sev- 
eral counties  or  districts,  and  ot  which  terms 
are  held  In  the  various  counties  or  districts 
to  which  their  Jurisdiction  extends. 

The  term  is  applied  In  several  states  to 
courts  of  general  original  Jurisdiction,  terms 
ot  which  are  held  in  the  various  counties 
or  districts  of  the  state.  It  is  unknown  In 
the  classification  ot  English  courts,  and  con- 
veys a  different  Idea  In  the  various  stat«s  in 
which  It  is  adopted. 

In  the  federal  Jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States,  the  circuit  courts  are  a  system  of  fed- 
eral courts,  holding  terms  In  several  places 


In  each  ot  the  several  judicial  circuits.    See 
"Circuit" 

They  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  aub- 
stantlaily  all  civil  cases  which,  by  reason 
ot  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject-matter,  are  of  federal  cog- 
nizance. See  "District  Courts."  1  Kent, 
Comm.  301-303;  Rev.  St.  U.  S.  1878.  §  806  et 


CIRCUITUS  EST  EVITANDUS.  Circuity 
is  to  be  avoided.  Co.  Litt.  3S4a;  Smith, 
Lead.  Cas.  (4th  Am.  Ed.)  20;  Wlngate.  Max. 
179;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.) 
309;  6  Coke.  34;  IS  Mees.  A  W.  208;  i  Bxch. 
829. 

CIRCUITUS  EST  EVITANDUS;  ET  BONI 
Judlces  est  Htes  dlrimere,  ne  Ms  ax  lite  oHa- 
tur.  Circuity  Is  to  be  avoided;  and  It  Is  the 
duty  of  a  good  Judge  to  determine  lltlga- 
tionB,  test  one  lawsuit  arise  out  of  another. 
5  Coke.  31. 

CIRCUITY  OF  ACTION.  Indirectly  ob- 
taining, by  means  of  a  subsequent  action,  a 
result  which  may  be  reached  in  an  action 
already  pending. 

Tbls  Is  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  law. 
as  tending  to  multiply  suits.  1  Term  R.  441 ; 
i  Cow.  CN.  T.)  682. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES.  Similar  InstmrnenU 
to  "letters  of  credit"  They  are  drawn  by 
resident  bankers  upon  their  foreign  corre- 
apon dents.  In  favor  of  persons  traveling 
abroad.  The  correspondents  must  be  satia- 
Bed  of  the  Identity  of  the  applicant  before 
payment,  and  the  requisite  proof  ot  sucb 
Identity  Is  usually  furniabed,  upon  the  ap- 
plicant's producing  a  letter  with  his  signa- 
ture,   by   a  comparison   of  the   signatures. 

CIRCULATING  MEDIUM.  This  term  la 
more  comprehensive  than  the  term  "money," 
as  it  Is  the  medium  of  exchanges,  or  pur- 
chases and  sales,  whether  It  be  gold  or  silver 
coin,  or  any  other  article.    Rapalje  A  L. 

CIRCUMDUCTION.  In  Scotch  law.  A 
closing  ot  the  period  tor  lodging  papers,  or 
doing  any  other  act  required  In  a  cause. 
Paterson,  Com  p. 

Circumduction  of  the  Term.  The  sen- 
tence of  a  Judge,  declaring  the  time  elapsed 
wilbin  which  a  proof  ought  to  have  been  led, 
and  precluding  the  party  from  bringing  for- 
ward any  further  evidence.    Bell,  Diet. 

CIRCOmSPECTE  AQATIS.  Act  circum- 
spectly. The  title  ot  a  statute  passed  13 
Edw.  I.  A.  D.  1285,  and  ao  called  from  the 
initial  words  ot  It,  the  object  ot  which  was 
to  ascertain  the  boundaries  ot  ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction  In  some  particulars,  or.  In  other 
words,  to  regulate  the  Juriadlctlon  ot  the 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  courts,  t  Reeve, 
Hist.  Eng.  Law,  215, 

CIRCUMSTANCES.  The  particulars  which 
accompany  an  act;  the  surroundings  af  the 
commission  of  an  act. 

Though  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 


CIECUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE        (151) 


"fact,"  »  circumstance  Is  a  "relative"  fact, 
as  dlstlDKulehed  from  the  "principal"  fact, 
which  it  may  corroborate  or  disprove. 

CIRCUMeTANTIAL  EVIDENCE.  That 
which  is  applied  to  the  principal  fact  Indl- 
rectlj,  or  through  the  medium  of  other  facts, 
fay  «stabllahing  certain  circumstances  or 
minor  facte  from  which  the  principal  fact  Ib 
gathered  by  a  procesB  of  inference.  See  3 
Beoth.  Jud.  Et.  2.  6. 

The  process  by  which  a  tact  not  directly 
known  Is  inferred  from  known  facts  or  cir- 
cumstances.    1  Starkie.  Ev.  18. 

The  terms  "circumstantial"  ana  "presump- 
tive" are  often  used  interchangeably  to  de- 
note the  same  kind  of  evidence,  but  In  strict- 
nesa  this  Is  not  correct  Presumptive  evi- 
dence Is  a  species  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
though  so  large  a  speclea  as  to  be  almost 
coextensive  with  Its  genus. 

Evidence  may  be  circumstantial  without 
being  presumptive,  either  because  It  falls  to 
raise  a  preBumptlon,  or  because  the  Infer- 
ence to  which  it  gives  rise  Is  stronger  than 
mere  presumption.     Burrill,  Clrc.  Ev.  76. 

CIRCUM8TANTIBUS.     See  "Tales." 

CIRCUMVENTION.  In  Scotch  law.  Any 
act  of  fraud  whereby  a  person  Is  reduced  to 
a  deed  by  decreet.  Tech.  Diet.  It  has  the 
flame  sense  in  the  civil  law.  Dig.  GO.  17.  49. 
IBS;    Id.  12.  6.  6.  2;    Id.  41.  2.  34. 

CIRLISCUS.    A  ceorl  (g.  v.)     Spelman. 

CITACION.  In  Spanish  law.  The  order 
of  a  legal  tribunal  directing  an  individual 
against  whom  a  suit  has  been  instituted  to 
appear  and  defend  it  within  a  given  time. 
It  1b  Bynonymous  with  the  term  emplaga- 
miento  in  the  old  Spanish  law,  and  the  in 
}V8  vocalia  of  the  Roman  law. 


CITATIO.      A    citation     or 
court    Skene  de  Verb,  Sign.  voc.  "Ad]urna- 

CITATJO  AD  REASSUMENDAM  CAU3- 
am.  In  civil  law.  The  name  of  a  citation, 
which  Issued  when  a  party  died  pending  a 
suit,  against  the  heir  of  the  defendant,  or, 
when  the  plaintiff  died,  for  the  heir  o(  the 
plaintiff.  Our  bill  of  revivor  is  probably 
borrowed  from  this  proceeding. 

CITATIO  EST  DE  JURI  NATURALI.  A 
summons  is  by  natural  right.  Cases  in 
Banco  Regis  Wm.  III.  4S3. 

CITATION  (lAt  citare,  to  call,  to  sum- 
mon). 

In  Practice,     A  writ  Issued  out  of  a 

court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  commanding 
a  person  therein  named  to  appear  on  a  day 
named,  and  do  something  therein  mentioned, 
or  show  cause  why  he  should  not.  Proctor, 
Prac. 

The  act  by  which  a  person  Is  so  summoned 
or  cited. 

It  Is  applied  particularly  to  process  from 
probate  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  no- 


tices issued  In  special  proceedings  In  some 

It  1b  usually  the  original  process  in  any 
proceeding,  and  Is  in  that  respect  analogous 
to  the  writ  of  capiat  or  summons  at  law,  and 
the  subpoena  In  chancery. 

In  the  ecclesla^cal  taw,  the  citation  is  the 
beginning  and  foundation  of  the  whole  cause, 
and  Is  said  to  have  six  requisites,  namely, 
the  insertion  of  the  name  of  the  Judge,  of 
the  promo  vert,  of  the  Impugnant  of  the 
cause  ol  suit  of  the  place,  and  of  the  time 
of  appearance;  to  which  may  De  added  the 
affixing  the  seal  of  the  court,  and  the  name 
of  the  register  or  his  deputy.  1  Brown,  Civ. 
Law,  453,  454;    3  BI.  Comm,  100. 

In  Scotch  Practice.    The  calling  of  a 

party  to  an  action  done  by  an  officer  of  the 
court  under  a  proper  warrant 

The  service  of  a  writ  or  bill  of  Bummona 
Paterson,  Com  p. 

Of  Authorities.    The  production  of  or 

reference  to  the  text  of  acts  of  legislatures. 
treatises,  or  cases  of  similar  nature  decided 
by  the  courts.  In  order  to  support  proposi- 
tions advanced. 

CITATIONES  NON  CONCEOANTUR  PRI- 
usquam  exprlmatur  auper  qua  re  fieri  debet 
citatio.  Citations  should  not  be  granted  be- 
fore It  1b  stated  about  what  matter  the  cita- 
tion is  to  be  made.  (A  maxim  of  ecclesias- 
tical law.)     12  Coke,  44. 

CITIZEN, 

In   English   Law.     An  Inhabitant  of  a 

city.  1  Roile,  Abr.  138.  The  representative 
of  a  city,  in  parliament.    1  Bl.  Comm.  1T4. 

In  American   Law,     One  who,  under 

the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  has  a  right  to  vote  for  public  officers, 
and  who  Is  qualified  to  flit  offices  In  the  gift 
of  the  people. 

One  of  the  sovereign  people;  a  constituent 
member  of  the  sovereignty,  synonymous  with 
the  people.     19  How,  (U.  S.)  404. 

"All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  state  wherein  they  reside."  Const.  V. 
3.  Amend.  XIV. 

CITY. 

In  England.    An  incorporated  town  or 

tmrough  whi'h  IB  or  has  been  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  Co.  Litt  108:  1  Bl.  Comm.  114; 
Co  well. 

A  large  town  Incorporated  with  certain 
privileges;  the  Inhabitants  of  a  city;  the 
cltlsens.    Worcester. 

Although  the  first  definition  here  given  Is 
sanctioned  by  high  authority,  it  Is  ques- 
tionable If  it  Is  essential  to  its  character 
as  a  city,  even  In  England,  that  it  has  been 
at  any  time  a  Bee;  and  it  certainly  retains 
Its  character  of  a  city  after  It  has  lost  its 
ecclesiastical  character  (I  Steph.  Comm.  115; 
1  Bl.  Comm.  114 ) ,  and  in  the  United  States  It 
is  clearly  unnecessary  that  it  should  ever 
have  possessed  this  character.  Originally, 
this  word  did  not  signify  a  town,  but  a  por- 
tion of  mankind  who  lived  under  the  same 


CITY  OF  LONDON  COURT 


CIVIL  LAW 


gOTemment. — what  the  Romana  called  civi- 
taa,  aad  tbe. Greeks  polis;  whence  the  word 
politeia,  civitas  sen  reipublicae  status  et  ad- 
Ttiinistratio.  ToulUer,  Dr.  Civ.  Fr.  lib.  1,  tit. 
1,  note  202;  Henrlon  de  Pansey,  Pouvolr  Mu- 
nicipal, pp.  36.  37. 

In   the    United    States.     The    highest 

class  of  municipal  corporation,  having  exten- 
sive municipal  powers,  required  by  tbe  pree- 
ence  of  a  large  population. 

CITY  OF  LONDON  COURT.  A  court  hav; 
Ing  a  local  Jurisdiction  within  the  city  of 
London.  It  Is  to  all  Intents  and  purposes 
a  county  court,  having  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion and  procedure.  SL  30  t  31  Vict.  c.  1*2, 
i  35.  It  has  exclusive  Jurledictlon  in  ad- 
miralty matters  within  the  city.  Rose.  Adm. 
76;  St  31  ft  32  VIct.  c.  71.  See  "Mayor's 
Court '* 


V.) 

In  contradistinction  to  "barbarous" 
"savage."  Indicates  a  slate  of  society  reduced 
to  order  and  regular  government.  Thus,  we 
speak  of  civil  life,  clvlt  society,  civil  govern- 
ment and  cfvll  liberty. 

In  contradistinction  to  "criminal,"  to  In- 
dicate the  private  rights  and  remedies  of 
men,  as  members  of  tbe  community.  In 
trast  to  those  which  are  public  and  relate 
to  the  government.  Thus,  we  speak  of  civil 
process  and  criminal  process,  civil  jurisdic- 
tion and  criminal  jurisdiction. 

It  Is  also  used  In  contradistinction  to 
"military"  or  "ecclesiastical."  to  "natural" 
or  "foreign."  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  dvll  sta- 
tion, as  opposed  to  a  military  or  an  eccle- 
siastical station;  a  Civil  death,  as  opposed  to 
a  natural  death;  a  civil  war,  as  opp 
a  foreign  war.  Story,  Const.  |  789; 
Comm.  G,  125,  251;  Montesquieu,  8p.  Laws, 
bk.  1.  c.  3;  Ruthertorth.  Inst.  bk.  2,  c.  2;  Id. 
c.  3;  Id.  c.  8,  p.  369;  Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ. 
b.  2,  c.  6. 

CIVIL  ACTION. 

In  Civil  Law.  A  personal  action  whlcli 

Is  Instituted  to  compel  payment,  or  the 
doing  some  other  thing  which  is  purely 
civil.     Poth.  Introd.  Gen.  aux  Cont.  110. 

At  Common   Law.     An  action  which 

has  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  private  or 
civil  rights  or  compensation  for  their  Infrac- 
tion. 

All  actions  which  are  not  criminal  are 
said  to  be  civil. 

In  states  where  there  has  been  partial 
codification,  It  Is  generally  enacted  In  effect 
that  the'  distinction  between  actions  at  law 
and  suits  In  equity  Is  abolished,  and  that 
there  shall  be  but  one  form  of  action  for 
the  enforcement  of  private  rights,  and  the 
redress  of  private  wrongs,  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  "civil  action."  Code  Civ.  Proc. 
N.  Y.  S  69;  Gen.  St,  Minn.  1878.  c.  66,  9  1. 
See  "Action." 

CIVIL  BILL  COURT.  A  tribunal  In  Ire- 
land with  a  JuHsdlctlon  analogous  to  that  of 
the  county  courts  In  England.    The  Judge  of 


it  is  also  chairman  of  quarter  aeasJons 
(where  the  jurisdiction  is  more  extensive 
than  in  England),  and  performs  the  duty  of 
revlBlng  barrister.  The  procedure  of  the 
civil  bill  courts  Is  regulated  by  27  A  SS 
Vict  c.  99;  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  1;  and  37  *  38 
Vict.  c.  66.    Wharton. 

CIVIL  COMMOTION.  An  insurrection  of 
the  people  for  general  purposes,  though  it 
may  not  amount  to  rebellion  where  there  Is 
an  usurped  power.     2  Marsh.  Ins.  793. 

CIVIL  CORPORATIONS.    One  of  the  two 

classes  into  which  lay  corporations  are  di- 
vided; the  other  division  embracing  what 
are  termed  "eleemosynary"  corporations.  3 
Steph.  Comm.  170.  Municipal  corporations 
(as  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages),  in- 
corporated manufacturing,  banking,  insur- 
ance, and  trading  companies,  and  the  like. 
are  examples  of  civil  corporations.  Id.;  2 
Kent.  Comm.  275.  See  "Eleemoeynary  Cor- 
porations." 

CIVIL  DAMAGE  ACTS.  A  name  given  to 
statutes  rendering  tbe  seller  of  Intoxicating 
liquors  civilly  liable  to  the  wife  or  family  of 
a  purchaser  of  liquor  for  damage  sustained 
by  them  by  reason  of  the  sale  to  him. 

CIVIL  DEATH.  That  change  of  state  of 
a  person  which  Is  considered  In  the  law  as 
equivalent  to  death.     See  "Death." 

CIVIL  INJURY.  An  Infringement  or  pri- 
vation of  some  civil  right,  and  which  Is  a 
subject  for  civil  redress  or  compensation, 
as  distinguished  from  a  crime,  wtaicb  Is  a 
subject  for  punishment.  3  Steph.  Comm. 
556.     See  "Civil  Rights." 

CIVIL  LAW.  This  term  is  generallf  usod 
to  designate  tbe  Roman  Jurisprudence,  fu* 
ciriie  Romannriiiii. 

In  Its  most  extensive  sense,  the  term 
"Roman  law"  comprisee  all  those  legal  mlea 
and  principles  which  were  in  force  among 
the  Romans,  without  reference  to  tbe  time 
when  they  were  adopted.  But  In  a  more 
restricted  sense  we  understand  by  it  the 
law  complied  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bm- 
peror  Justinian,  and  which  are  still  In  force 
in  many  of  the  states  of  modern  Kurope, 
and  to  which  alt  refer  as  authority  or  writ- 
ten reason. 

The  ancient  leges  ctiriatoe  are  said  to  have 
been  collected  In  tbe  time  of  Tarquin,  the 
last  of  the  kings,  by  a  pontifex  maxitnu*  of 
the  name  of  Bextus  or  Publias  Papiriut. 
This  collection  Is  known  under  tbe  title  of 
Jus  Civile  Paplrianum ;  Its  existing  frag- 
ments are  few.  and  those  of  an  apocrypbal 
character.    Mackeld.  Civ.  Iaw.  S  81, 

After  a  flerce  and  uninterrupted  stru^le 
between  tbe  patricians  and  plebeians,  the 
latter  extorted  from  the  former  tbe  cele- 
brated law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  In  the  year 
300  of  Rome.  This  law,  framed  by  the  de- 
cemvirs, and  adapted  In  the  comitia  ce»- 
turiata.  acquired  great  authority,  and  con- 
stituted the  foundation  of  all  tbe  public  and 
private  laws  of  the  Romans,  subsequently, 
until   the   time   of  Justinian.    It   ts   called 


/,«»  Der*BiTirttVui.  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  §  21. 
From  thla  period,  the  sources  ot  the  jus 
jiLT^tun  consisted  In  the  leges,  the  piebis- 
rita,  the  senatutconiulta,  and  the  constitu- 
tioDS  of  the  emperors,  cojistitutiones  prin- 
eipum;  and  the  jus  non  acriptum  was  found 
partly  In  the  more*  majorum,  the  consuetude. 
and  the  res  judicata,  or  auctoritas  remm. 
perpetva  similiter  jadicatonim.  The  edicts 
of  the  maslstrates,  or  jus  honorarium,  also 
formed  a  part  of  the  unwritten  law;  but  by 
far  the  most  prolific  source  ot  the  jus  non 
scriptam  coDslEted  In  the  opinions  and  writ- 
ings of  the  lawyers, — responsa  prudenfinm. 

The  tew  (ragments  ot  the  Twelve  Tables 
tliat  have  come  down  to  us  are  stamped  with 
the  harsh  features  of  their  aristocratic  ori- 
gin. But  the  jas  honorarium  established 
by  the  praetors  and  other  magistrates,  as 
well  as  that  part  ot  the  customary  law  which 
was  built  up  by  the  opinions  and  writings 
ot  the  pmdeitles,  are  founded  essentially  on 
principles  of  natural  Justice. 

Many  collections  of  the  Imperial  constl- 
tnUons  had  been  made  before  the  advent  of 
Justinian  to  the  throne.  He  was  the  first 
after  Tbeodoslus  who  ordered  a  new  com- 
pilation to  be  made.  For  this  purpose  he 
appointed  a  committee  of  ten  lawyers,  with 
very  extensive  powers.  At  their  head  was 
the  exguaestOT  sacri  palatii.  Johannes,  and 
among  them  the  afterwards  well-known 
Tritwnlan.  His  instructions  were  to  select, 
ia  the  most  laconic  form,  all  that  was  still 
ot  Talae  in  the  existing  collectlona,  as  welt 
a»  In  the  later  constitutions;  to  omit  all 
obsolete  matter;  to  Introduce  such  altera- 
tions as  were  required  by  the  times;  and 
to  divide  the  whole  Into  appropriate  titles. 
Within  fourteen  months,  the  committee  had 
finished  their  labors.  Justinian  conflrmed 
this  new  code,  which  consisted  of  twelve 
books,  by  a  special  ordinance,  and  prohibited 
the  use  of  the  older  collections  of  rescripts 
and  edicts.  This  Code  of  Justinian,  which 
is  now  called  Coder  Yetus,  has  been  entirely 
lost 

Aftor  the  completion  of  this  code,  Jus- 
tinian ordered  Tribonlan,  In  530,  who  was 
now  invested  with  the  dignity  ot  quaestor 
tacri  palatii,  and  sixteen  other  Jurists,  to 
select  all  the  most  valuable  paesages  from 
the  writings  of  the  old  Jurists  which  were 
regarded  as  authoritative,  and  to  arrange 
tbem,  according  to  their  suhjects.  under 
suitable  heads.  These  commissioners  also 
enjoyed  very  extenelve  powers.  They  had 
tlte  privilege,  at  their  discretion,  to  abbre- 
viate, to  add.  and  to  make  such  other  altera- 
tions as  they  might  consider  adapted  to  the 
times;  and  they  were  especially  ordered  to 
remove  all  the  contradictions  ot  the  old 
Jurists,  to  avoid  all  repetitions,  and  to  omit 
all  that  had  become  entirely  obsolete.  The 
natural  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  ex- 
tracts did  not  always  truly  represent  the 
originals,  but  were  often  interpolated  and 
amended  In  conformity  with  the  existing 
law.  Alterations,  modifications,  and  addi- 
tions of  this  kind  are  now  usually  called 
fCmbUmala  Triboniani.  Thla  great  work  is 
called  the  "Pandects,"  or  "Digest,"  and  was 
rompleted    by   the   commissioners   in   three 
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years.  Within  that  short  space  ot  time,  they 
had  extracted  from  the  writings  ot  no  less 
than  thirty-nine  Jurists  all  that  they  con- 
sidered valuable  for  the  purpose  of  this  com- 
pilation. It  was  divided  into  fifty  books, 
and  was  entitled  Digesta  sive  Pandedae  Ju- 
ris Enucleali  ex  Omni  Ve'.cre  Jure  Collecti. 
The  Pandects  were  published  on  the  I6th 
December,  533.  but  they  did  not  go  into  op- 
eration until  the  30th  of  that  month.  In 
confirming  the  Pandects,  Justinian  prohib- 
ited further  reference  to  the  old  Jurists:  and. 
In  order  to  prevent  legal  science  from  be- 
coming so  diffuBe,  indefinite,  and  uncertain 
as  It  bad  previously  been,  he  forbade  the 
writing  ot  commentaries  upon  the  new  com- 
pilation, and  permitted  only  the  making  of 
literal  translations  into  Greek. 

In  preparing  the  Pandects,  the  compilers 
met  very  frequently  with  controversies  In 
the  writings  of  the  Jurists.  Such  questions, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-four,  had  been  al- 
ready determined  by  Justinian  before  the 
commencement  of  the  collection  of  the  Pan- 
dects, and  before  ite  completion  the  deci- 
sions of  this  kind  were  Increased  to  fifty, 
and  were  known  as  the  "fifty  decisions  of 
Justinian."  These  decisions  were  at  first 
collected  separately,  and  afterwards  embod- 
ied In  the  new  code. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  study 
of  the  law,  Justinian  ordered  Tribonlan,  with 
the  assistance  of  Theophllus  and  Dorotheus, 
to  prepare  a  brief  system  of  law  under  the 
title  of  "Institutes,"  which  should  contain 
the  elements  of  legal  science.  This  work 
was  founded  on,  and  to  a  great  extent  cop- 
ied from,  the  commentaries  of  Gains,  which, 
after  having  been  lost  for  many  centuries, 
were  discovered  by  the  great  historian  Nle- 
bubr.  In  1816,  in  a  palimpsest,  or  rewritten 
manuscript  of  some  of  the  homilies  of  St. 
Jerome,  in  the  Chapter  Library  of  Verona. 
What  had  become  obsolete  In  the  conunenta- 
rles  was  omitted  In  the  Institutes,  and  ref- 
erences were  made  to  the  new  constitutions 
of  Justinian  so  far  as  they  had  been  Issued 
at  the  time.  Justinian  published  his  Insti- 
tutes on  the  2lBt  November,  533.  and  they 
obtained  the  force  of  law  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Pandects.  December  30.  533.  The- 
ophllus, one  ot  the  editors,  delivered  lec- 
tures on  the  Institutes  In  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  from  these  lectures  originated 
the  valuable  commentaries  known  under  the 
Latin  title,  Theophili  Antecessoris  Paraphra- 
ais  Graeca  lastitutionum  Caesarearum.  The 
Institutes  consist  of  tour  books,  each  of 
which  contains  several  titles. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Pandects  and 
the  Institutes,  Justinian  ordered  a  revision 
of  the  Code,  which  bad  been  promulgated  in 
the  year  529.  This  t>ecame  necessary  on  ac- 
count ot  the  great  numtter  of  new  constitu- 
tions which  he  had  issued,  and  of  the  fifty 
decisions  not  Included  In  the  old  Code,  and 
by  which  the  law  had  been  altered,  amended, 
or  modified.  He  therefore  directed  Tribonl- 
an, with  the  assistance  of  Dorotheus,  Menna. 
Constantinus.  and  Johannes,  to  revise  the 
old  Code,  and  to  Incorporate  the  new  con- 
stitutions Into  it.  This  revision  was  com- 
pleted In  the  same  year;  and  the  new  edition 
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of  the  Code,  Codex  Repelitae  Pra^eetioiUa, 
was  confirmed  on  the  16U)  November,  634. 
and  the  old  Code  abollebed.  The  Code  coa- 
talna  twelve  boobs,  subdivided  Into  appro- 
priate tltlee. 

During  the  Interval  between  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Codex  Repetitae  Praelectionia,  In 
636,  to  the  end  of  hlB  reign,  In  B66,  Justin- 
Ian  ieeued,  at  different  times,  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  constitutions,  by  which  tlie  law 
on  many  subjects  was  entirely  changed.  The 
greater  part  of  these  constitutions  were  wrtt- 
tM)  in  Oreek,  in  obscure  and  pompous  lan- 
guage, and  published  under  the  name  of 
Novellae  Conatitutiones.  which  are  known  to 
us  as  the  "Novels  of  Justinian."  Soon  after 
bis  death,  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and 
slztr'eight  Novels  was  made,  one  hundred 
and  fltty-four  of  which  had  been  issued  by 
JuBttnlan,  and  the  others  by  his  successors. 

JuBtinlan's  collections  were,  in  ancient 
times,  always  copied  separately,  and  after- 
wards they  were  printed  in  the  same  way. 
When  taken  together,  the;  were  indeed  call- 
ed, at  an  early  period,  the  Corpus  Juris  Civ- 
ijii;  hut  this  was  not  Introduced  as  the  reg- 
ular title  comprehending  the  whole  body. 
Bach  volume  had  its  own  title  until  Dlonys- 
lus  Gotbofredus  gave  this  general  title  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  glossed  Corpus 
Juris  Civflls.  in  1604.  Since  that  time  this 
title  has  been  used  In  all  the  editions  of 
Justinian's  collections. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  laws  of 
JuBtlnlan  were  entirely  lost  and  forgotten 
in  the  Western  Empire  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  until  the  alleged  discovery  of 
a  copy  of  the  Pandecte  at  the  storming  and 
pilage  of  Amalfl,  la  113S.  This  Is  one  of  those 
popular  errors  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  without  ques- 
tion or  Inquiry,  but  which  has  now  been 
completely  exploded  by  the  learned  discus- 
sion, supported  by  conclusive  evidence,  of 
Savigny,  In  his  Hietory  of  the  Roman  Law 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Indeed,  several 
rears  before  the  sack  of  Amalfl,  the  celebrat- 
ed Imerius  delivered  lectures  on  the  Pan- 
dects In  the  University  of  Bologna.  The  pre- 
tended discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  Digest  at 
Amalfl,  and  its  being  given  by  Ixithaire  II. 
to  his  allies,  the  Pisans.  as  a  reward  lor 
their  services.  Is  an  absurd  fable.  No  doubt, 
during  the  five  or  six  centuries  when  the 
human  intellect  was  In  a  complete  state  of 
torpor,  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  like 
that  of  every  other  branch  of  knowledge, 
was  neglected;  but  an  the  flrst  dawn  of  the 
revival  of  learning,  the  science  of  Roman 
Jurisprudence  was  one  of  the  flrst  to  attract 
the  attention  of  mankind;  and  It  was  taught 
with  such  brilliant  success  as  to  immortal- 
ize the  name  of  Irnerlus.  Its  great  professor. 

Even  at  the  present  time  the  Roman  law 
exercises  dominion  in  every  state  In  Eu- 
rope except  England.  The  countrymen  of 
Lycu^uB  and  Solon  arc  governed  by  it.  and 
in  the  vast  empire  of  Russia  it  furnishes  the 
rule  of  civil  conduct.  In  America.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  the  law  of  Ijoulsiana.  Canada. 
Mexico,  and  all  the  republics  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Its  Influence  in  the  formation  of  the 
n  law  of  England  cannot  be  denied  by 
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the  Impartial  inquirer.  It  was  publicly 
taught  in  England,  by  Roger  Vacarius,  ae. 
early  as  1149;  and  all  admit  that  the  whole 
equity  Jurisprudence  prevailing  In  England 
and  the  United  States  is  mainly  based  on  the 
civil  law.  See  "Code;"  "Digest:"  "Insti- 
tute;" "Novels." 

CIVIL  LIABILITY.  Amenability  to  a  cItU 
action,  as  distinguished  from  amenability  to 

criminal  prosecution. 

CIVIL  LIBERTY.  The  liberty  of  a  mem- 
ber of  society,  being  a  man's  natural  lib- 
erty, so  tar  restrained  by  human  laws  (and 
no  further)  as  Is  necessary  and  expedient 
for  the  general  advantage  of  the  publia  I 
Bl.  Comm.  125;  2  Steph.  Comm.  4S7.  The 
power  of  doing  whatever  the  laws  permit. 
1  Bl.  Comm.  6;    Inst.  1.  3.  1. 

Black  stone's  definition  Is  suhetantially 
that  of  the  civilians;  that  of  Justinian  be- 
ing; "The  natural  power  of  doing  whatever 
one  pleases,  except  what  ts  prohibited  b.v 
force  or  law."  Inst.  1.  3.  1.  This  is  adopted 
by  Bracton  almost  ic  terms.  Bracton,  fol. 
46b.  Blackstone's  amendment,  ap  will  h= 
seen,  consists  in  the  elimination  of  the  idea 
of  restraint  by  force. 

CIVIL  LIST.  An  annual  sum  granted  by 
the  English  parliament  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  reign,  tor  the  expenses  of  the 
royal  household  and  establishment,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  general  exigencies  or 
the  state.  It  is  the  provision  for  the  crown 
made  out  of  the  taxes  in  lieu  Of  Its  proper 
patrimony,  and  In  consideration  of  the  as- 
signment of  that  patrimony  to  the  public 
use.     Wharton. 

CIVIL  OBLIGATION.  One  which  binds 
In  law,  and  which  may  be  enforced  in  a 
court  of  Justice.     Poth.  OhI.  173.  191. 

CIVIL  OFFICER.  Any  offlcer  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  who  holds  his  appointment  under 
the  national  government,  whether  his  duties 
are  executive  or  Judicial,  in  the  highest  or 
lowest  departments  of  the  government,  with 
the  exception  of  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy.  Rawie,  Const.  213:  2  Story,  Const.  E 
790. 

The  term  occurs  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  (article  2.  S  4).  wblch  provides 
that  the  president,  vice  president,  and  civil 
offlcers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed 
from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  convic- 
tion of.  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
Crimea  and  misdemeanors.  It  has  been  de- 
cided that  a  senator  of  tne  United  States  is 
not  a  civil  offlcer,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  clause  in  the  constitution.  Senate  Jour- 
nal, 10th  Jan.  1799;  4  Tucker,  Bl.  Comm. 
Append.  57,  58:  Rawle.  Const.  213;  Serg. 
Const.  Law.  376;    Story.  Const.  %  791. 

CIVIL  REMEDY.  In  practice.  The  rem- 
edy which  the  party  injured  by  the  commls-  • 
sion  of  a  tortious  act  has  by  action  gainst 
the  party  committing  it.  as  distingulBhed 
from  the  proceeding  by  indictment,  by  which 
the  wrongdoer  is  made  to  expiate  the  Injury 
done  to  society. 


CIVIL  RESPONSIBILITY  (155)        CLAMEA  ADMITTENDA.  ETC. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS.  The  rights  oC  a  citizen; 
the  rights  ol  on  Individual  as  a  citizen;  tbe 
rights  due  from  one  citizen  to  another,  tbe 
prlTatlon  of  which  le  a  civil  wrong,  for 
which  redreea  may  be  sought  In  a  civil  ac- 
Uon. 

Also  BometimeB  applied  to  the  rights  se- 
en red  br  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
amendments  to  the  United  States  constitu- 
tion and  the  statutes  pursuant  thereto. 

CIVIL  SERVICE.  Governmental  service 
other  than  military  or  naval;  administrative 
(nnctlona  More  commonly  used  to  signify 
those  offices  in  the  federal,  state  or  munic- 
ipal governments  which  are  QUed  by  appoint- 
ment of  persona  competitively  examined  and 
passed  for  merit  and  ability,  Irrespective  of 
partisan  affiliations. 

CIVIL  SIDE.  Civil  proceedings  in  a  court 
having  both  dvH  and  criminal  Jurisdiction 
are  said  to  be  on  the  "civil  side"  of  the 
court,  whether  heard  by  the  same  Judge  as 
tries  the  criminal  caees  or  not. 

CIVIL  WAR.  An  Internecine  war  In 
which  the  opposing  forces  both  belong  to  t^e 
same  country  or  nation,  e.  g.  the  Revolution- 
ary War  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, or  the  late  Rebellion  prior  to  the 
president's  proclamation  of  August  16,  1S61. 

CIVILIAN.  A  doctor,  professor,  or  stu- 
dent Of  the  civil  law. 

CIVILIS  (Lat.  from  c*ri»,  a  ciUzen).  ClvU, 
as  dlsUngulebed  from  criminal.  Civilis  ac- 
tio, a  civil  acUon.  Bracton,  fols.  101b.  102. 
CivilU  cau«a.  a  civil  cause.  Id.  Placito 
cJi^Ha,  civil  pleas.  Pleta,  lib.  2.  c.  1,  i  26. 
Injvriae  civiles,  civil  Injuries.     Id.  !  5. 

Civil,  belonging  to  a  civita*  or  state;  jus 
civile,  civil  law.  the  particular  law  of  a  state, 
aa  dtstlngnlsbed  from  jus  gentium,  the  com- 
mon law  of  nations.     Inst.  1.  2.  1.  2. 


CIVILITER.  Civilly;  opposed  to  criml- 
naliter,  or  criminally. 

When  a  person  does  an  unlawful  act  in- 
JnriouB  to  another,  whether  with  or  without 
aa  intention  to  commit  a  tort,  he  is  respon- 
slble  dvililer.  In  order  to  make  him  liable 
crimlnollter.  he  must  have  intended  to  do 
tbe  wrong;  for  it  le  a  maxim,  actm  non 
facit  reunt  ntsl  mens  tit  rea.     2  East,  104. 


CIVI8  (Lat.)  In  the  Roman  law.  A  citi- 
zen; as  dlstingulBbed  from  Incola  (an  in- 
habitant) ;  origin  or  birth  constituting  the 
former,  domicile  the  latter.    Code,  10.  40.  T. 

CIVITA8  (Lat)  In  the  Roman  taw.  Any 
body  of  people  living  under  the  same  laws; 
a  state.  J»»  eivitatia,  the  law  of  a  state; 
civil  law.     Inst.  1.  2.  1.  2.    Civitatet  foede- 


ratae,  towns  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  free.    Butler,  Hor.  Jur.  29. 

Citizenship;  one  of  the  three  statut,  con- 
ditions, or  quallflcatlons  of  persons.  Mac- 
keld.  Civ.  Law.  i  131. 

CIVITAS  ET  URB8  IN  HOC  DIFFER- 
unt,  quod  Incolae  dlcuntur  civitas,  urba  wero 
complectitur  aedlflcla.  A  city  and  a  town 
ditter  in  this,  that  the  Inhabitants  are  called 
the  "city,"  but  "town"  Includes  the  build- 
ings.   Co.  LItt.  409. 

CLAIM.  A  challenge  of  the  ownership  of 
a  thing  which  Is  wrongfully  withheld  from 
the  possession  of  the  claimant.  Plowd.  3S). 
See  1  Bail.  (Pa.)  444;  12  Serg  ft  R.  (Pa.) 
179. 

The  owner  Of  property  proceeded  against 
in  admiralty  by  a  suit  in  rem  must  present 
a  claim  to  such  property,  verified  by  oath 
or  affirmation,  stating  that  tbe  claimant  by 
whom  or  on  whose  behalf  the  claim  is  made, 
and  no  other  person.  Is  tbe  true  and  bona 
flae  owner  thereof,  as  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary to  his  making  defense.  2  Conkl.  Adm. 
201-210. 

A  demand  entered  of  record  of  a  mechanic 
or  materialman  for  work  done  or  material 
furnished  In  the  erection  of  a  building.  In 
certain  counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

Tbe  assertion  of  a  liability  to  the  party 
making  It  to  do  some  service  or  pay  a  sum 
of  money.     See  16  Pet.  (U.  S.)  639. 

The  possession  of  a  settler  upon  the  wild 
lands  of  tbe  government  of  the  United 
States;  the  lands  which  such  a  settler  holds 
poBSeseion  of. 

CLAIM    OF    CONUSANCE.      In    practice. 

An  Intervention  by  a  third  person  demand- 
ing jurisdiction  of  a  cauee  which  the  plain- 
tiff has  commenced  out  of  the  claimant's 
court  Now  obsolete.  2  Wlls.  409;  J  Bl. 
Comm.  29S. 

CLAIM  OF  LIBERTY.  A  suit  or  petlUon 
to  the  crown,  In  the  court  of  exchequer,  to 
have  liberties  and  franchises  confirmed  there 
by  the  attorney  general.    Wharton. 


CLAIMANT. 

In  Admiralty  Practice.  A  person  au- 
thorized and  admitted  to  defend  a  libel 
brought  in  rem  against  property;  thus,  for 
example,  thirty  hogsheads  of  sugar.  9 
Cranch  (U.  S.)  191. 

In  Old  Engliah  Law.    The  plalntlB  In 

ejectment. 

CLAM.     In  the  civil  law.     Covertly;   se- 

CLAM  DELINQUENTE8  MAQIS  PUNI- 
untur  quam  palam.  Those  sinning  secretly 
are  punished  more  severely  than  those  sin- 
ning openly.    S  Coke.  127. 

CLAMEA  ADMITTENDA  IN  ITINERE 
per  attornatum.  An  ancient  writ  by  which 
the  King  commanded  the  Justices  In  eyre  to 
admit  the   claim   by  attorney  of  a  person 


CLAMOR  (Lat.)  A  suit  or  demaodi  a 
tompUliit.     Du  Cange;     Spelman. 

In  Civil   Law.     A   claimant;    a  debt; 

anytblog  claimed  from  another;  a  proclama- 
tion;   an  accuBation.     Du  Gauge. 

CLARE  CONSTAT  (Lat-J  It  1b  clearly 
evident 

In  Scotch  Law.     A  deed  given  by  a. 

meene  lord  (sub)ect  Buperior)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  title  of  the  vaesal'B 
heir  to  the  lande  held  by  the  deceased  vassal 
under  the  grantor.     Bell,  Diet, 

CLAREMETHEN.  In  old  Scotch  law.  The 
warranty  of  stolen  cattle  or  goods;  the  law 
regulating  such  warranty.  Skene  de  Verb. 
Sign. 

CLARENDON,  CONSTITUTIONS  OF. 
The  consUtutlona  of  Clarendon  were  certain 
statutes  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  of 
England,  at  a  parliament  held  at  Clarendon, 
by  wbicb  the  king  checked  the  power  of  the 
pope  and  his  clergy,  and  greatly  narrowed 
the  exemption  the;  claimed  from  secular 
Jurisdiction. 

Previous  to  this  time,  there  had  been  an 
entire  separation  between  the  clergy  and 
laity,  as  members  of  the  same  common- 
wealth. The  clergy,  having  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  laws  as  administered 
by  the  courts  of  law.  had  aaaumed  powers 
and  exemptions  quite  incODslBtent  with  the 
good  government  of  the  country. 

CLARIFICATIO  (Lat.)  In  old  Scotch 
taw.  A  making  clear;  the  purging  or  clear- 
ing (clenglng)  of  an  assize.  Skene  de  Verb. 
Sign.  Clariftcatto  debiti,  the  cleamese  of  a 
debt  which  Is  sufflciently  proved  and  veri- 
fied. 

CLASS.  A  Dumber  of  persons  or  things 
ranked  together  for  some  common  purpose, 
or  as  possessing  some  attribute  in  common. 

The  term  Is  used  of  legatees  (3  McCord 
[S.  C]  440),  Of  obligees  in  a  bond  (3  Dev. 
[N.  C]  384;  4  Dev.  [N.  C.)  382).  and  of 
other  collections  of  persons  (17  Wend.  [N. 
Y.l  ^2;    16  Pick.  (Mass.]  132). 


CLASSIARIU8. 


r  soldier  SI 


CLASSICI.  In  the  Roman  law.  Persons 
employed  In  servile  duties  on  board  of  ves- 
sels.    Code,  11.  12. 

CLASSIFICATION.  In  English  practice. 
In  the  Engllsb  chancery  division,  where 
there  are  several  parties  to  an  administra- 
tion adion.  Including  those  who  have  been 
served  with  notice  of  the  decree  or  Judg- 
ment, and  It  appears  to  the  judge  (or 
chief  clerk)  that  any  of  them  form  a 
class  having  the  same  interests  ie.  g.  re- 
siduary legatees),  he  may  require  them  to 
be  represented  by  one  solicitor.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  expense  of  each  of  them  attend- 
ing by  separate  solicitors.  This  ia  termed 
"clasBlIylng  the  interests  of  the  parties  at- 
tending," or,  shortly,  "classifying"  or  "classl- 


6)  CLAUSUM  i 

Qcatioa."  In  practice,  the  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  directions  given  by  the  (Alef 
clerk  as  to  which  of  the  parties  are  to  at-  ' 

tend  on  each  of  the  accounts  and  inquiries 

direiled   by   the   Judgment.     Consol.  Orders, 
20;    Danlell.  Ch.  Pr.  1088.     See,  also,  Rules         I 
of   Court,    xvl.    12b    (April.   1880).     Special 
regulations  on  this  head  are  In  force  In  the 
master  of  the  roll's  chambers. 

CLAUSE.    A  part  of  a  treaty;  of  a  legis- 
lative act;  of  a  deed;  of  a  will,  or  other  writ-         ■ 
ten  Instrument:  a  part  of  a  sentence.  !  ' 

As  used  In  a  statute  relating  to  wills,  a         | 
clause  is  "some  collocation  of  words  In  a         !  - 
wilt  which,  when  removed  out  of  the  will,         < 
will  leave  the  rest  Intelligible."    The  clause 
need  not  "be  capable  of  being  read  as  a  doc- 
ument by  Itself,  if  taken  alone."     L,  R.  4 
App.  Cas.  77. 

CLAUSE  IRRITANT.  By  this  clause.  Id 
a  deed  or  settlement,  the  acts  or  deeds  of  a 
tenant  tor  lite  or  other  proprietor,  oontrftry 
to  the  conditions  of  his  right,  become  null 
and  void,  and,  by  the  "resolutive"  clause, 
such  right  tiecomes  resolved  and  extin- 
guished.    Bell,  Diet 

CLAUSE  ROLLS.  Contain  alt  such  mat 
ters  of  record  as  were  committed  to  close 
writs.  These  rolls  are  preserved  In  the 
Tower.    Rapalje  &  L. 

CLAUSULA.     A   clause;    a   sentence   or  I 

part  of  a  sentence  In  a  written  instrument  r 

or  law.     So  called  as  inclosing  or  Including  ' 
certain  words. 

CLAUSULA   GENERALI8   DE    REBIDUO 

non  ea  complectltur  quae  non  ejusdem  sint  I 

generis  cum   lla  quae  speclatim   dicta  fuer-  * 
ant.    A  general  clause  of  remainder  does 

not  embrace  those  things  which  are  not  of  I 

the  same  kind  with  those  which  had  been  I' 

specially  mentioned.    I^offt,  419.  1 

CLAUSULA  QENERALI3  NON  REFER- 
tur  ad  expressa.  A  general  clause  does  not 
refer  to  things  expressed.    8  C^ke,  1E4. 

CLAUSULA  QUAE  ABROGATIONEM  EX- 
cludlt  ab  Initio  non  valet  A  clause  in  a 
law  which  precludes  its  abrogation  Is  in- 
valid from  the  beginning.  Bac.  Max.  reg.  19. 
p.  8B;  2  Dwar.  St  673;  Broom.  L^.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  27. 

CLAUSULA  VEL  DISP08ITI0  INUTILI8 
per  praeaumptionem  remotam  vel  causam, 
ex  post  facto  non  fulcltur.  A  useless  i-Iause 
or  disposition,  i.  e„  one  which  the  law  would 
have  implied.  Is  not  supported  by  a  remote 
presumption,  or  by  a  cause  arising  after- 
wards. Bac.  Max.  reg.  21 ;  Broom.  Leg. 
Max.  (3d  London  Bd.)  599. 

CLAUSULAE  INCONSUETAE  SEMPER 
inducunt  suspicionem.  Unusual  clauses  al- 
ways excite  a  suspicion.  3  Coke,  81;  Broom. 
Leg.   Max.    (3d  London   Bd.)    264. 

CLAUSUM.    Close:  closed. 
A   writ   was  either    dousuin    (cloee)    or 
apertum    (open).    Qrants  were  said  to  be 


CLAUSUM  FREGIT  (1 

by  Hterae  patentae  (open  grant)  or  Hteraa 
clanaae  (close  grant).    2  Bl.  Comm.  3tG. 
A  clou:    an  Inclosure. 


CLAUSURA.    An  Inclosure. 

CLAVC8  CURIAE.  The  keys  of  tbe  court. 
A  Oeurative  term  ^ptled  In  Scotch  law  to 
the  officers  ot  court 

CLAVIA.    A  mace. 

CLEAR  DAYS.  A  Bpecifled  number  of 
cle&r  days  ts  to  be  reckoned,  eicluBive  of 
both  the  first  and  last  days.  1  Dowl.  (N.  S.) 
767. 

CLEARANCE.  A  certlflcate  given  by  the 
collector  of  a  port,  in  which  It  Is  stated  that 
the  master  or  commander  (naming  him)  of 
a  ship  or  Teesel  named  and  described,  bound 
[or  a  port  named,  and  having  on  board  goods 
described,  in  case  the  master  requires  the 
particulars  of  his  cargo  to  be  stated  In  sucb 
clearance,  has  entered  and  cleared  his  ship 
or  vessel  according  to  law. 

CLEARING  HOUSE.  In  commercial  law. 
An  office  where  bankers  settle  daily  with 
each  other  the  balances  ot  their  accounte. 
Horse,  Banks,  450. 

CLEMENTINES.  In  ecclesiastical  lav. 
The  collection  of  decretals  or  constitutions 
of  Pope  Clement  V..  which  was  published, 
by  order  of  John  XXII.,  his  successor,  in 
1317. 


CLERGYABLE.  In  English  law.  Allow- 
ing of,  or  entitled  to,  the  benefit  of  clergy 
(pritilrgiam  e/ericale).  Used  of  persons  or 
crimes.     4  BI.  Comm.  371  et  seq. 

CLERICAL  ERROR.  An  error  made  by  a 
clerk  In  transcribing  or  otherwise.  A  mis- 
take In  writing  or  copying  any  document. 


CLERICI  PRAENOTARII,  The  six  clerks 
In  chancery.  2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng,  Law,  251. 
Fleta  calls  them  »e:r  clerlci  praenolarii. 


CLCRICO  CONVICTO  COMMISSO  GAa 
lae  in  defectu  ordinarll  deliberando.  See 
"Dc  Clerlco.  etc." 

CLERICO  INFRA  SACROS  0RD1NE8 
constituto,  non  slloendo  In  ofllclum.  See 
"De  Clerlco,  etc." 


7J  CLERK  OF  ARRAIGNS 

CLERtCUS  (Lat.) 

In  Civil  Law.  Any  one  who  has  tak- 
en orders  in  church,  of  whatever  rank : 
monks.  A  general  term  Including  bishops. 
Bubdeacons,  readers,  and  cantors.  Du  Cange. 
Used,  also,  of  those  who  were  given  up  to 
the  pursuit  of  letters,  and  wbo  were  learned 
therein.  Also  of  the  amanuenses  Of  the 
judges  or  courts  of  the  king.     Du  Cange. 

In  English  Law.     A  secular  priest.  In 

opposition  to  a  regular  one,  Kennett.  Par. 
Ant.  171.  A  clergyman^  or  priest;  one 
In  orders.  Nvllus  clericus  nisi  causidicus. 
no  clerk  but  what  is  a  pleader.  1  Bl.  Comm. 
17.  A  freeman,  generally.  One  who  was 
charged  with  various  duties  in  the  king's 
household.    Du  Cange. 

CLERICUS  ET  AGRICOLA  ET  MERCA- 
tor,  tempers  belli,  ut  oret,  colat,  et  com- 
mutet,  pace  fruuntur.  Clergymen,  huaband- 
men,  and  merchants.  !n  order  that  they  may 
preach,  cultivate,  and  trade,  enjoy  peace  .In 
time  of  war.     2  Inst.  5E. 

CLERICUS  MERCATI.  In  old  Engliidh 
law.  Clerk  of  the  market.  Fleta,  lib.  2,  c. 
S;  2  Inst.  543. 

CLERICUS  NON  CONNUMERETUR  IN 
duabus  eccleaha.  A  clergyman  should  not 
be  appointed  to  two  churches. 

CLERICUS  PAROCHIAL18.  In  old  Elng- 
llsh  law.    A  parish  clerk.     Towns.  PI.  213. 

Otherwise  called  clertcu*  aacerdotlt.  Cow- 
ell. 

CLERIGOS.  In  Spanish  law.  Clergy: 
men  chosen  for  tbe  service  of  God.  White. 
New  Recop.  bk.  1.  tit.  S.  c.  4. 

CLERK. 

In  Commercial  Law,    A  person  In  the 

employ  of  a  merchant,  who  attends  only  to 
a  part  of  his  business,  while  the  merchant 
himself  superintends  the  whole.  He  differs 
from  a  factor  In  this,  that  the  latter  wholly 
supplies  tbe  place  of  his  principal  In  respect 
to  the  property  consigned  to  him.  Pardes- 
sus.  Dr.  Com.  note  38:  1  Chit.  Prac.  80;  2 
Bouv.  Inst,  note  1287. 

A  general  name  for  salesmen,  bookkeepers, 
amanuenses,    and    other   employes   of    that 

A  person  emplo}-ed  In  an  otOce.  public  or 
private,  tor  keeping  records  or  accounts, 

In  Ecclesiastical  Law.    Any  individual 

who  is  attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
and  has  submitted  to  the  tonsure.  One  who 
has  been  ordained.  1  Bl.  Comm.  388.  A 
clergyman.     4  Bl.  Comm.  367. 

CLERK  OF  ARRAIGNS.  Officers  atlached 
to  the  central  criminal  court  In  England,  and 
to  each  circuit.  The  clerk  ot  arraigns  "has 
to  discharge,  for  the  judge  sitting  on  the 
crown  Bide  (i.  e.  in  criminal  casesi.  the 
duties  which  are  discharged  for  him  hy  a 
master  on  the  civil  side.  Taxation  of  costs, 
allowance  to  wltnesnes.  the  busInesB  con- 
nected with  Jurors,  their  excuses  and  fines. 
the  custody  of  documents,  the  doty  of  re- 
cording verdicts  and  making  out  warrants 


CLERK  OF  ASSIZE 


after  sentence  are,  la  addition  to  advlstng 
the  court  npon  polate  of  criminal  procedure, 
among  the  duties  of  the  clerk  of  arralKna." 
Second  Rep.  Leg.  Dep.  Comm,  (187*)   22. 

CLERK  or  ASSIZE.  The  officer  who  IB 
responelble  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
administrative  duties  of  the  courts  of  as- 
sizes on  each  circuit  He  performs  the  same 
duties  on  circuit  which  the  associate  for- 
merly performed. and  which  the  masters  now 
perform  at  the  sittings  of  nf<i  priiu  at  Lon- 
don and  Hlddlesez. 

CLERK  OF  COURT.  An  officer  of  a  court 
of  Justice,  having  the  custody  of  its  records 
and  seals,  and  whose  duty  It  Is.  among  other 
things,  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  tran- 
flcrlptfi  from  such  record. 

CLERK  OF  ENROLLMENTS.  InEngUsh 
law.  The  former  chief  officer  of  the  English 
enrollment  offlce.  He  formed  part  ol  the 
staff  of  the  central  office  (q.  v.),  but  the 
office  is  now  abolished. 

CLERKS  OF  INDICTMENTS.  Officers  at- 
tached to  the  central  criminal  court  la  Eng- 
land, and  to  each  circuit.  They  prepare  and 
settle  Indlctmeats  against  ottendere,  and  as- 

Eist  the  clerk  of  arraigns. 


CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
One  of  the  chief  offlcera  of  the  lower  house 
Of  the  English  parliament.  He  is  appointed 
by  the  crown  as  under  clerk  of  the  parlia- 
ments, to  attend  upon  the  commons.  He 
makes  a  declaration,  on  entering  union  his 
office,  to  make  true  entries,  remembrances. 
and  Journals  of  the  things  done  and  passed 
in  the  house.  He  signs  all  orders  of  the 
bouse,  indorses  the  bills  sent  or  returned  to 
the  lords,  and  reads  whatever  is  required  to 
be  read  In  the  houee.  He  has  the  custody  of 
all  records  and  other  documents.  May, 
Pari.  Prao.  2g9. 

CLERK  OF  THE  PEACE.  An  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  custos  Tottilorvm  (g.  v.)  to  as- 
sist the  Justices  of  the  peace  In  quarter  ses- 
sions In  drawing  indictments,  entering  Judg- 
ments. Issuing  process,  etc.  Prltch.  Quar. 
SesB.  49. 


CLERK  OF  THE  PRIVY  SEAL.  There 
are  four  of  these  officers,  who  attend  the 
lord  privy  sea!,  or.  In  the  absence  of  the  lord 
privy  seat,  the  principal  secretary  of  state. 
Their  duty  Is  to  write  and  make  out  all 
things  that  are  sent  by  warrant  from  the 
signet  to  the  privy  seat,  and  wtilch  are  to 
be  passed  to  the  great  seal,  and  also  to 
make  out  "privy  seals,"  as  they  are  termed, 
upon  any  special  occasion  of  his  majesty's 
atfalrs,  as  for  the  loan  of  money,  and  such 
like  purposes.    27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  II.    CowelL 


king's  principal  secretary,  who  always  has 
the  custody  of  the  privy  signet,  as  well  for 
the  purpose  of  sealing  bis  majesty's  private 
letters,  as  also  grants  which  pass  his  ma- 
jesty's band  by  bill  signed.  There  are  four 
of  these  officers.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11.  Cow- 
ell. 

CLERKS  OF  RECORDS  AND  WRITS.  Of- 
ficers formerly  attached  to  the  English  court 
Of  chancery,  whose  duties  consisted  princi- 
pally in  sealing  bills  of  complaint  and  writs 
of  execution,  filing  affidavits,  keeping  a  rec- 
ord of  suits,  and  certifying  office  copies  of 
pleadings  and  affidavits.  They  were  three 
In  number,  and  the  business  was  distributed 
among  them  according  to  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Second  Rep.  Leg.  Dep.  Comm.  43. 
By  the  Judicature  acts  of  1873.  ISTS,  they 
were  transferred  to  the  chancery  division  of 
the  high  court.  Now,  by  the  Judicature  (of- 
ficers') act  of  1S79.  they  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  central  offlce  of  the  supreme 
court,  under  the  title  of  "Masters  of  the  Su- 
preme Court."  and  the  offlce  of  Clerk  of  rec- 
ords and  writs  has  been  abolished. 

CLERKS  OF  SEATS.  In  the  principal 
registry  of  the  probate  division  of  the  Eng- 
lish high  court,  clerks  of  seats  discharge 
the  duty  of  preparing  and  passing  the  grants 
of  probate  and  letters  of  administration,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  registrars.  Tliere 
are  six  seats,  the  business  of  which  is  regu- 
lated by  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  and 
each  set  has  lour  clerks.  They  have  to  take 
bonds  from  administrators,  and  to  receive 
caveats  against  a  grant  helng  made  in  a 
case  where  a  will  Is  contested.  They  also 
draw  the  "acts."  f.  e.,  a  short  summary  of 
each  grant  made,  containing  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  amount  of  assets,  and  other  par- 
ticulars.   Second  Rep.  Leg.  Dep.  Comm.  79. 

CLERKSHIP.  The  period  which  mnst  be 
spent  by  a  law  student  In  the  offlce  of  a 
practicing  attorney  before  admission  to  the 
bar.    1  Tidd,  Prac.  61  et  seq. 

CLIENT.  One  who  employs  and  retains 
an  attorney  or  counsellor  to  manage  or  de- 
fend a  suit  or  action  to  which  he  Is  a  party, 
or  to  advise  him  about  some  legal  matters. 
See  "Attorney  at  Law." 

CLIENTELA.  In  old  English  law.  The 
state  of  a  client;  clientshlp;  protection:  pat- 
ronage; guardianship.  Applied  to  the  rela- 
tion of  a  church  to  Its  patron.    2  Bl.  Comm. 


CLITO.  In  Saxon  law.  The  son  of  a 
king  or  emperor;  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne;    the  Saxon  adellng.    Spelman. 

CLOERE.    A  prison  or  dungeon. 


CLOSE  COPIES 


rowo,  133),  or  In  trees  or  growlag  crops  (*! 
Mass.  ZGS;  9  Johne.  tN.  Y.]  113).  i 

An  Inclosed  tract  of  land.  3  Bl.  Comm.  | 
209.  ; 

In  every  case  where  one  has  a  right  to  i 
eicclude  another  from  hie  land,  the  law  en- , 
circles  tt.  If  not  actnalt?  Inclosed,  with  an ; 
iniaglnai?  fence,  and  entitles  him  to  a  com- 
pensation In  damages  for  the  injury  he| 
sustains  by  the  act  of  anoUier  passing ' 
throagb  his  boundary,  denominating  such 
land  a  "close."  Hammond,  N,  P.  151;  Doctor 
&  Stud.  dial.  1.  c.  8.  p-  30;  2  Whart.  (Pa.) 
43i->. 

CLOSE  COPIES.  Copies  which  might  be 
written  with  any  number  of  words  on  a 
^eet.  Office  copies  were  to  contain  only  a 
prescribed  number  of  words  on  each  sheet. 

CLOSE  ROLLS.  HoUa  containing  the  rec- 
ord ot  the  close  writs  (Ilterae  clauaae)  and 
grants  of  the  king,  kept  with  the  public  rec- 
ords.   2  Bl.  Comm.  S46. 

CLOSE  WRITS.  Writs  directed  to  the 
sheriff  Instead  of  to  the  lord.  3  Reeve, 
Hist  Bng.  I<aw,  45.  Writs  containing  grants 
from  the  crown  to  particular  persons,  and 
for  particular  purposes,  which,  not  being  In- 
tended for  public  Inspection,  are  closed  up 
and  sealed  on  the  outside.  Instead  of  being 
open  and  having  the  seal  appended  by  a 
strip  of  parchment.  2  Bl.  Comm.  346; 
Sewell,  Sheriffs,  372. 

CLOUD  ON  TITLE.  A  proceeding  or  In- 
strument, such  as  a  deed  or  mortgage,  or 
a  tax  or  assessment.  Judgment  or  decree, 
which,  if  valid,  would  apparently,  and  on 
Its  face.  Impair  the  title  oC  a  person  to  land, 
but  which  is  In  fact  invalid,  such  Invalidity 
txilng  demonstrable  by  proof  of  extrinsic 
facta  Eqnlty  has  Jurisdiction  of  actions 
broQght  to  remove  clouds  on  title  by  can- 
-celiation  of  Instruments  creating  them. 

CLOUQH.  A  valley.  An  allowance  of 
two  pounds  in  every  hundred  weight  for  the 
turn  of  the  scale,  on  buying  goods  wholesale 
by  weight 

CLUBS.  A  name  applied  loosely  to  volun- 
tary organizations  of  persons  for  a  common 
purpose,  usually  either  social,  recreative,  po- 
litical, or  educative.  The  form  of  the  or- 
ganization Is  not  essential,  and.  though  usu- 
ally unincorporated,  a  club  may  be  incorpo- 
rated.   See  "Association." 

CLVPEUS,  or  CLIPEU8.  In  old  English 
law.  A  shield;  metaphorically  one  of  a 
noble  family.  ClypH  proHraH,  noble  fami- 
lies extinct     Mat.  Paris.  463. 


COAL  NOTE.  In  Bngllsb  law.  A  species 
of  promissory  note  authorized  by  St,  3  Geo. 
II.  c.  26,  §!  7,  S,  which,  having  these  words 
expressed  therein,  namely,  "value  received 
In  coals."  are  to  be  protected  and  noted  as 
Inland  billsof  exchange. 

COALITION.  In  French  law.  An  unlaw- 
ful agreement  among  several  persons  not  to 
do  a  thing  except  on  some  conditions  agreed 

upon;    a  conspiracy. 


COADMINISTRATOR.  One  who  Is  ad- 
ministrator with  one  or  more  others.  Bee 
"Atfminlstrator." 

COADUNATIO.     A  conspiracy.     9  Coke, 


COAST.  The  margin  of  a  country  bound- 
ed by  the  sea.  This  term  includes  the  nat- 
ural appendages  of  the  territory  which  rise 
out  of  the  water,  although  they  are  not  of 
sufficient  firmness  to  be  Inhabited  or  lorti- 
fled.  Shoals  perpetually  covered  with  water 
are  not,  however,  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  "coast."     Ei  C.  Rob.  Adm.  38E>c, 

COASTING  TRADE.  Domestic  trade  be 
tween  port  and  port  In  the  United  States,  as 
distinguished  from  foreign  trade  between  a 
port  in  the  United  States  and  a  port  In  a 
foreign  country.  1  Wend.  <N.  T.)  557;  10 
Cal.  504.  It  U  said  to  include  trade  be- 
tween places  In  the  same  district  on  a  navi- 
gable river  (3  Cow.  [N.  Y.)  713),  but  not  to 
the  mere  crossing  of  a  river  (1  Newb.  24). 

COCKET.  A  seal  appertaining  to  the 
king's  custom  house.    Reg.  Orig.  192. 

A  scroll  or  parchment  sealed  and  deliv- 
ered by  the  officers  of  the  custom  bouse  to 
merchants,  as  an  evidence  that  their  wares 
are  customed.  Cowell;  Spelman.  See  7 
Low.  (U.  S.)  116. 

The  entry  office  in  the  custom  house  itself. 

A  kind  of  bread  said  by  Cowell  to  be  bard- 
baked;   sea  biscuit. 

COCKPIT.  A  name  which  used  to  be 
given  to  the  Judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  the  council  room  being  built  on  the 
old  cockpit  of  Whitehall  Place.     Wharton. 

CODE.  A  body  of  law  established  by  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  state,  and  de- 
signed to  regulate  completely,  bo  far  as  a 
statute  may,  the  subjects  to  which  it  re- 

The  Idea  of  a  code  Involves  that  of  the 
exercise  of  the  legislative  power  In  Its  pro- 
mulgation; but  the  name  has  been  loosely 
applied  also  to  private  compilations  of  stat- 
utes. The  subject  of  codes  and  the  kindred 
topics  of  legal  reform  have  received  great 
attention  from  the  Jurists  and  statesmen  of 
the  present  century.  When  it  Is  considered 
how  rapidly  statutes  accumulate  as  time 
passes,  it  Is  obvious  that  great  convenience 
will  be  found  In  having  the  statute  law  Id  a 
systematic  body,  arranRed  according  to  sub- 
ject-matter. Instead  ot  leaving  It  unorgan- 
ized, scattered  through  the  volumes  In  which 
It  was  from  year  to  year  promulgated.  But 
wben  the  transposition  of  the  statutes  from 
a  chronological  to  a  scientific  order  Is  under- 
taken, more  radical  changes  Immediately 
propose  themse'''es.    These  are  of  two  class- 


ee:  First,  unendmentB  for  tbe  purpose  ol 
harmoDlzlng  the  ineODslGteDcleB  which  such 
an  arranKement  brings  to  notice,  and  supply- 
InB  defects;  aecond,  the  introduction  Into  the 
Sfstem  of  all  other  rules  which  are  recog- 
nized as  the  unwritten  or  common  law  of  the 
state.  The  object  of  the  latter  class  of 
changes  is  to  embody  In  one  systematic  enact- 
ment all  that  Is  thenceforth  to  be  regarded 
as  the  law  of  the  land.  It  la  this  attempt 
which  is  usually  intended  by  the  distinctive 
term  "codlflcatton." 

The  first  two  of  the  questions  thus  Indi- 
cateil  may  be  deemed  as  settled,  by  general 
concurrence,  in  favor  of  the  expediency  of 
such  changes;  and  the  process  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  statute  law  In  one  general  code, 
or  in  a  number  of  partial  codes  or  systemat- 
ic statutes,  accompanied  by  the  amendments 
which  such  a  revision  Invites,  is  a  process 
which  for  some  years  has  been  renovating 
the  laws  of  England  and  the  United  Slates. 
Although  at  the  same  time  something  has 
been  done,  especially  in  this  country,  to- 
wards embodying  In  these  statutes  princi- 
ples which  before  rested  in  the  common  or 
report  law,  yet  the  leasibility  of  doing  this 
completely,  or  even  to  any  great  extent,  must 
be  deemed  an  open  question.  It  has  been 
discussed  with  great  ability  by  Bentham, 
Savigny,  Thibaut,  and  others.  It  is  undeni- 
able that  however  successfully  a  code  might 
be  supposed  to  embody  all  existing  and  de- 
clared law,  BO  as  to  supersede  previous  sour- 
ces, it  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  pros- 
pectively for  all  the  innumerable  cases  which 
the  diversity  of  affairs  rapidly  engenders, 
and  there  must  soon  come  a  time  when  it 
must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  numerous  ex- 
planatory decisions. 

These  discussions  have  called  attention  to 
a  subject  formerly  little  considered,  but  which 
is  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  success- 
ful preparation  of  a  code, — the  matter  of 
statutory  expression.  There  Is  no  species  of 
composition  which  demands  more  care  and 
precision  than  that  of  drafting  a  statute. 
The  writer  needs  not  only  to  make  his  lan- 
guage intelligible,  he  must  make  it  Inca- 
pable of  misconstruction.  When  it  has 
passed  to  a  law.  It  Is  no  longer  his  Intent 
that  is  to  be  considered,  but  the  intent  of 
the  words  which  he  has  used;  and  that  iU' 
tent  is  to  be  ascertained  under  the  strong 
pressure  of  an  attempt  of  the  advocate  to 
win  whatever  possible  construction  may  be 
most  favorable  to  his  cause.  The  true  safe- 
guard is  found  not  In  the  old  method  of 
accumulating  synonyms,  and  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  particulars,  but  rather — as  is  shown 
by  those  American  codes  of  which  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  New  York  and  the  revi- 
sion of  Massachusetts  are  admirable  speci- 
mens— by  concise  but  complete  statement  of 
the  full  principle  In  the  fewest  possible 
words,  ard  the  elimination  of  description  and 
paraphrase  bv  the  separate  statement  of 
necessarv  definitions.  One  of  the  rules  to 
which  the  New  York  revlsors  generally  ad- 
hered, and  which  they  found  of  very  great  i 
Importance,  was  to  confine  each  section  to  | 
a  single  proposition.  In  this  way,  the  ln-| 
tricacy  and   obscurity   o[  the  old    statutes 


were  largely  avoided.    The  reader  who  wiafa- 

es  to  pursue  this  interesting  subject  will 
llnd  much  that  Is  admirable  in  Coode's  trea- 
tise on  Legislative  Expression  (London, 
lS4r>).  The  larger  work  of  Gael  (Legal  Com- 
position. London.  1S40)  Is  more  especially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  English  profes- 

Austrian.  The  Civil  Code  was  promul- 
gated In  1811,— the  code  of  Joseph  II.  (17S0) 
having  been  found  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
purpose  and  by  his  succ-cijeor  abrogated,  (t 
Is  founded  In  a  great  degree  upon  the  Prus- 
sian. The  Penal  Code  |1S52|  Is  said  to 
adopt  to  some  extent  the  characteristics  of 
the  French  Penal  Code. 

Burgundlan.    Lex  Romana,  otherwise 

known  in  modern  times  as  the  Papiniani  Re- 
sponsomm.    Promulgated  A.  D.  617. 

It  was  founded  on  the  Roman  law.  and  Its 
chief  interest  is  the  Indication  which,  in 
common  with  the  other  Barbaric  codes,  it 
affords  of  the  modifications  of  jurisprudence 
under  the  changes  of  socieiy  amidst  which  it 


ty. 

Its  origin  is  not  certainly  known.  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  authority  of  the  ancloot 
kings  of  Arragon:  but  there  is  some  reason 
for  maintaining  the  theory  that  it  was  grad- 
ually collected  and  handed  down  as  a  digest 
of  all  the  principal  rules  and  usages  estatt- 
llehed  among  the  maritime  nations  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Since  It  was  first  printed  at  Barcelona 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  has  been  en- 
larged from  time  to  time  by  the  addition 
of  various  commercial  regulations.  Its  doc- 
trines are  founded  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
Greek  and  Roman  law.  It  seems  to  have 
been  originally  written  In  the  dialect  of 
Catalonia;  but  it  has  been  translated  Into  ev- 
ery language  of  Europe,  except  English.  It 
Is  referred  to  at  the  present  day  as  an  au- 
thority In  respect  to  the  ownership  of  ves- 
sels, the  rights  and  obligations  thereto,  to 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  maater  and 
seamen,  to  the  law  of  freight,  of  equipment 
and  supply,  of  jettison  and  average,  of  salv- 
age, of  ransom,  and  of  prize.  The  edition 
of  PardesBus.  In  his  Collection  de  Lois  Mari- 
limeg  (volume  2).  is  deemed  the  best. 

French      Codes.     The     chief     FrencTi 

codes  of  the  present  day  are  Hve  In  number. 
sometimes  known  as  Lcs  Cing  Codes.  They 
were  in  great  part  the  work  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  first  in  order  hears  his  name.  They 
are  all  frequently  printed  In  one  duodecimo 
volume.  These  codes  do  not  embody  the 
whole  French  law,  but  minor  codes  and  a 
number  of  scattered  statutes  must  also  Iw 
resorted  to  upon  special  subjects. 

(1)  Code  Civil,  or  Code  Kapoteon.  Is  com- 
posed of  thirty-six  laws,  the  first  of  which 
was  passed  In  1803.  and  the  last  in  1S04. 
which  united  them  alt  in  one  bodv.  under 
the  name  of  Code  Civil  des  Francois. 

The    first   steps    towards    t's    preparation 

ere  taken  In  1793.  but  it  was  not  prepared 
till  some  years  subsequently,  and  was  finally 
thoroughly  discussed  In  all  its  details  by  the 
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court  of  Cassation,  at  whlcb  Napoleon  was 
preald«nt,  and  Id  the  discuaslons  of  wblch 
be  took  an  active  part  tbrougbout.  In  ISOT 
a  new  «dttloii  was  promulgated,  the  title 
Code  Napoleon  being  substituted.  In  the 
third  edition  (1816)  the  old  title  was  re- 
stored; but  in  1852  It  was  again  displaced 
by  that  of  Napoleon. 

Under  Napoleon's  reign.  It  became  tbe  law 
Of  Holland,  ot  the  Confederation  of  tbe 
Rhine,  Weetphalla.  Bavaria.  Italy,  Naples, 
Spain,  etc.  It  has  undergone  great  amend- 
ment by  laws  enacted  since  it  was  estat)- 
lished.    It  is  divided  into  three  boolis:    Book 

1.  "0(  Persons  and  tbe  Enjoyment  and  Pii' 
ration  of  Civil  Rights."  Book  2,  "Property 
and  Its  Different  ModiScations."  Book  3, 
"Different  Waya  of  Acquiring  Property." 
Prefixed  to  it  is  a  preliminary  title,  "Of  the 
Publication,  Effects,  and  Application  ot  Laws 
in  General." 

One  ot  tbe  most  perspicuous  and  able  com- 
mentators on  this  code  la  Toulller,  frequent- 
ly cited  in  this  work. 

(2)  Code  de  Procedure  Civil.  That  part 
of  the  code  which  regulates  civil  proceed- 
iDgs. 

It  Is  divided  into  two  parts:  part  1  con- 
sists of  Ave  books,  the  first  of  which  treats 
of  Justices  of  the  peace;  the  second,  of  in- 
lerior  tribunals;  tbe  third,  ot  royal  (or  ap- 
pellate) courts;  tbe  fourth,  of  extraordinary 
means  of  proceeding;  the  flftb.  of  the  execu- 
tion of  judgments.  Part  2  Is  divided  Into 
tbree  books,  treating  of  various  matters  and 
proceedings  special  in  tbeir  nature. 

<3)  Code  de  Commerce.  The  code  for  tbe 
regulation  of  commerce. 

Tbis  code  was  enacted  in  ISOT.  Book  1  Is 
entitled.  "Of  Commerce  in  Oeneral."     Book 

2.  "Maritime  Commerce."  The  whole  law  ot 
this  subject  is  not  embodied  in  this  booh. 
Book  3.  "Failures  and  Bankruptcy."  This 
t>ook  was  very  largely  amended  by  the  law 
of  28th  May.  1S3S.  Book  4.  "Of  Commer- 
cial Jurisdiction." — the  organization,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  proceedings  of  commercial  trlbu- 
nala  This  code  is,  in  one  sense,  a  supple- 
ment to  tbe  Code  Napoleon,  applying  the 
principles  ot  the  latter  to  the  various  sub- 
lects  of  commercial  law.  The  two  contain 
much  that  is  valuable  upon  commercial  sub- 
Jecta  PardesEus  Is  one  of  tbe  most  able  of 
Its  expositors. 

(4)  Code  d'Instruction    Criminelle.     The 
code  regulating  procedure  in  criminal  ci 
taking  that  phrase  in  a  broad  sense. 

Book  1  treats  of  the  police;  book  2,  of 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  It 
was  enacted  in  ISOS  to  take  effect  with  the 
Penal  Code  in  1811. 

(5)  Code  Penal.     The  penal  or  criminal 

enacted  in  ISIO.  Book  1  treats  of  penal- 
ties in  crtminal  and  correctional  cases,  and 
their  effects:  book  2.  of  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, and  their  punishment;  book  3,  of- 
fenses against  the  police  regulations,  and 
tbeir  punishment.  Important  amendments  of 
tbis  code  have  been  made  by  subsequent  leg- 
islation. 

(<I)  There  is  also  a  Code  Foretlier;  and 


the  name  "code"  baa  been  inaptly  given  to 
some  private  compilations  on  other  subjects. 

Gregorian.     An  unofflelal  compilation 

of  tbe  rescripts  ot  tbe  Roman  emperors.  It 
was  made  In  the  fourth  century,  and  Is  not 

Tbe  Tbeodoslan  Code,  which  was  promul- 
_  ited  nearly  a  century  "afterwardH,  was  a 
continuation  of  this,  and  of  the  collection  ot 
Hermogenea  The  chief  interest  of  all  of 
these  collections  is  in  their  relation  to  tbeir 
great  successor,  tbe  Justinian  Code. 

Hanse  Towns,  Laws  of  the.    A  code  of 

larltime  law  established  by  tbe  Hanseatlc 
towns. 

It  was  first  published  in  Qerman,  at  Lu- 
bee,  in  1597.  In  an  assembly  of  deputies 
from  tbe  several  towns,  held  at  Lubec,  May 
23,  1614,  it  was  revised  and  enlarged.  The 
text,  with  a  Latin  translation,  was  published 
with  a  commentary  by-  Kuricke;  and  a 
French  translation  has  been  given  by  Clelrac 
in  U«  el  CoJitumes  de  la  Mer.  It  Is  not  in- 
frequently referred  to  on  subjects  ot  mari- 
time law. 

Henri    (French).     Tbe   best-known   of 

several  collections  of  ordinances  made  dur 
ing  tbe  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight- 
eenth  centuries,  the  number  ot  which  in 
part  both  formed  the  necessity  and  furnished 
the  material  for  the  Code  Napoleon. 

Henri    (Haytlen).     A    very    Judicious 

adaptation  from  the  Code  Napoleon  for  the 
Haytiens.  It  was  promulgated  in  1812  by 
Christophe  (Henri  I.) 

Hermogentan.    An  unofflelal  compila- 

tion.  made  in  tbe  fourth  century,  supple- 
mentary to  the  Code  of  Oregortua.    It  is  not 

Institutes  of  Menu.     A  code  of  Hindu 

law,  of  great  antiquity,  which  still  forms  the 
basis  ot  Hindu  Jurisprudence  (Elpbinstone'S 
History  of  India,  p.  83).  and  Is  said  also 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  the  Burmese 
and  of  the  Laos  (Buckle.  History  of  Clvlli- 
latlon,  vol.  1,  p.  54,  note  70). 

The  Institutes  of  Menu  are  ascribed  to 
about  the  ninth  century  B.  C.  A  translB- 
tlon  will  be  found  In  the  third  volume  ot  Sir 
Wllliajn  Jones'  Works.     See  "Hindu  Law." 

Justinian  Code.  A  collection  ot  Im- 
perial ordinances  compiled  by  order  of  tbe 
emperor  Justinian. 

All  the  judicial  wisdom  of  the  Roman  civ- 
ilization which  is  ot  importance  to  the  Amer- 
ican lawyer  is  embodied  in  the  compilations 
to  which  Justinian  gave  his  name,  and  from 
which  that  rame  has  received  Its  lustre.  Of 
these,  first  in  contemporary  importance.  If 
not  first  in  magnitude  and  present  interest, 
was  the  Code.  In  the  first  year  ot  his  reign, 
he  commanded  Trlbonlan,  a  statesman  of  his 
court,  to  revise  the  imperial  ordinances. 
The  first  result,  now  known  as  the  Codex 
Vetas.  is  not  extant.  It  was  superseded  a 
few  years  after  its  promulgation  bv  a  new 
and  more  complete  edition.  Although  it  is 
this  alone  which  is  now  known  as  the  Code 
of  Justinian,  yet  the  Pandects  and  the  In- 
stitutes which  followed  it  are  a  part  of  the 
same  system,  declared  by  the  same  author- 
ity; and  tbe  three  together  form  one  codifi- 
cation of  tbe  law  of  tbe  Empire.    The  flrat 


of  these  works  occupied  Tribonlan  and  nine 
aasociatea  tourteen  monthB.  It  Is  comprised 
In  twelve  divisions  or  books,  &nd  embodies 
all  that  was  deemed  worthy  of  preservation 
of  the  Imperial  statutes  from  the  time  of 
Hadrian  down.  The  Inetltutea  U  an  ele- 
mentary treatise  prepared  by  Trtbonlan  and 
two  aesoclates  upon  the  basis  of  a  similar  '■ 
work  by  GBius,  a  lawyer  of  the  second  cen- 

The  Pandects,  which  were  made  public 
about  a  month  after  the  Institutes,  were  an 
abridgment  of  the  treaties  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  lawyers.  They  were  pre- 
sented In  fifty  books.  Tribonian  and  the  six- 
teen associates  who  aided  him  in  this  part 
of  his  labors  accomplished  this  abridgment 
In  three  years.  It  has  been  Judged  to  bear 
obvloua  marks  of  the  haste  with  which  It 
waa  compiled;  but  It  is  the  chief  embodi- 
ment of  the  Roman  law.  though  not  the  most 
convenient  resort  for  the  modern  student  of 
that  law. 

Tribontan  found  the  law,  which  for  four- 
teen centuries  hod  been  accumulating,  com- 
prised In  two  thousand  books,  or — stated  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  method  of  computa- 
tion—In three  million  sentences.  It  Is  prob- 
able that  thiE  matter.  If  printed  In  law  vol- 
umes such  as  are  now  used,  would  fill  from 
three  to  five  hundred  volumes. — a  library 
perhaps  as  large  as  that  which  would  be 
composed  by  a  collection  of  the  Federal  stat- 
utes and  reports  and  those  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  comparison,  to  be  more 
exact,  should  take  Into  account  treatises  and 
digests,  which  would  add  to  the  bulk  of  the 
collection  more  than  to  the  substance  of  the 
material.  The  commissioDers  were  Instruct- 
ed to  extract  a  series  of  plain  and  concise 
laws.  In  which  there  should  be  no  two  laws 
contradictory  or  alike.  In  revising  the  Im- 
perial ordinances,  they  were  empowered  to 
amend  In  substance  as  well  as  in  form. 

The  codification  being  completed,  the  em- 
peror decreed  that  no  resort  should  be  had 
to  the  earlier  writings,  nor  any  comparison 
be  made  with  them.  Commentators  were 
forbidden  to  disfigure  the  new  with  explana- 
tions, and  lawyers  were  forbidden  to  cite  the 
old.  The  imperial  authority  was  sufficient  to 
sink  into  oblivion  nearly  all  the  previously 
existing  sources  of  law;  hut  the  new  stat- 
utes which  the  emperor  himself  found  It 
necessary  to  establlBh  in  order  to  explain, 
complete,  and  amend  the  law,  rapidly  ac- 
rumnlated  throughout  his  long  reign.  These 
are  known  as  the  "Novels.  ■  The  Code,  the 
Institutes,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Novels,  with 
some  subsequent  additions,  constitute  the 
Corpus  Juris  CixUis.  Though  the  Code  has 
lost  Us  sanction,  and  the  Pandects  are  of  sec- 
ondary value  to  the  present  age,  the  Insti- 
tutes stand  an  undisturbed  monument  of  the 
science.  The  masterly  arrangement  of  thq 
outline  of  the  taw  there  adopted  is  to  this 
day  a  model  for  digests  and  commentaries. 
The  familiar  classification  employed  by 
Btackstone  is  based  on  this.  So  far  as  trans- 
lation and  modern  illustration  go,  It  Is 
through  the  Institutes  that  the  civil  law  Is 
most  accessible  to  the  student. 

Among  EIngllfih  translations  of  the  Insti- 


tutes are  that  by  Cooper  (Phlta.  1812;  N.  Y. 
1841), — which  Is  regarded  as  a  very  good 
one, — and  that  by  Sanders  (Lond.  1853 1. 
which  contains  the  original  text  also,  and 
copious  references  to  the  Digests  and  Code. 
Among  the  modem  French  commentators  are 
Ortolan  and  Pasguiere. 

Livlngston'B  Code.  Mr.  ^dward  Liv- 
ingston, one  of  the  commissioners  who  pre- 
pared the  Ijouisiana  Code,  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  congress  a  dr^t  of  a  penal  code 
for  the  United  States,  which,  though  it  was 
never  adopted,  is  not  infrequently  referred 
to  in  the  books  as  stating  principles  ot  crim- 
inal law. 

Mosaic   Code.    The   code    proclaimed 

by  Moses  for  the  government  of  the  Jews,  B. 
C.  1491. 

One  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this 
code  Is  the  fact  that  whilst  all  that  bas  ever 
been  successfully  attempted  In  other  cases 
has  been  to  change  details  without  revers- 
ing or  Ignoring  the  general  principles  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  previous  law,  that 
which  was  chiefly  done  here  was  the  asser- 
tion ot  great  and  fundamental  principles  in 
part  contrary  and  in  part  perhaps  entirely 
new  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  peo- 
ple. These  principles,  thus  divinely  revealed 
and  sanctioned,  have  given  the  Mosaic  Code 
vast  Influence  In  the  subsequent  legislation 
of  other  nations  than  the  Hebrews.  The 
topics  on  which  it  is  most  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  an  authority  in  our  law  are  those 
ot  marriage  and  divorce,  and  questions  of 
afilnity,  and  of  the  punishment  of  murder 
and  seduction.  The  commentaries  of  Mi- 
chaells  and  of  Wines  are  valuable  aids  to 
Its  study. 

Ordonnance  de  la  Marine.    A  code  or 

maritime  law  enacted  In  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV, 

It  was  promulgated  in  1681.  and  witb 
great  completeness  embodied  all  existing 
rules  of  maritime  law.  including  Insurance. 
Kent  pronounces  it  a  monument  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  reign  of  Louis,  "far  more  dura- 
ble and  more  glorious  than  all  the  military 
trophies  won  by  the  valor  of  his  armies." 
Its  compilers  are  unknown.  An  Bngllsh 
translation  is  contained  in  the  appendix  to 
Peters'  Admiralty  Reports,  vol.  1.  The  or- 
dinance has  been  at  once  Illustrated  and 
eclipsed  by  Vaiin's  commentaries  upon  It. 

— — Oieron,  Laws  of.  A  code  of  maritime 
law,  which  takes  Its  name  from  the  island 
of  Oieron. 

Both  the  French  and  the  English  claim 
the  honor  ot  having  originated  this  code, — 
(he  former  attributing  Its  compilation  to  the 
command  of  Queen  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Qui- 
enne.  near  which  province  the  Island  of 
Oieron  lies;  the  latter  ascribing  its  promul- 
gation to  her  son.  Richard  I.  The  latter 
monarch,  without  doubt,  caused  It  to  be  Im- 
proved, If  he  did  not  originate  It,  and  he 
Introduced  it  Into  England.  Some  additions 
were  made  to  it  by  King  John.  It  was  pro- 
mulgated anew  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
and  again  confirmed  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
ill.  It  Is  most  accessible  to  the  American 
profession  In  the  translation  contained  in 
the  appendix  to  the  flrst  volume  of  Peters' 


Admlralt7  Reports.  The  French  version, 
with  Clelrac's  commentary,  la  contained  la 
JJa  et  Coiitumee  de  la  iler.  The  subjects  up- 
on which  it  Is  now  valuable  are  much  the 
aaine  aa  those  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare. 

Ostrogoth tc.    The    code    promulgated 

by  Theodorlc.  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  GOO.  It  was  founded  on  the  Ro- 
man law. 

PruSBian.  Allgemeinea  Landrecht.  The 

former  code  of  ITGl  was  not  successful;  but 
the  attempt  to  establish  one  was  resumed  In 
1780.  under  Frederic  II,;  and,  after  long  and 
thorough  discussion,  the  present  code  was 
flDallf  promulgated  in  1794.  It  Is  known 
alGO  as  the  "Code  Frederic." 

Rhodian     Laws.    A     maritime     code 

adopted  by  the  people  of  Rhodes,  and  in  force 
among  the  nations  ut>on  the  Mediterranean 
nine  or  ten  centuries  before  Christ.  There 
la  reason  to  suppose  that  the  collection  un- 
der this  title  In  Vlnnlus  Is  spurious,  and,  It 
so,  the  code  Is  not  extant.  See  Marsh.  Ins. 
bk.  1,  c.  4,  p.  15. 

Theodoaian.    A  code  compiled   by  a 

commission  of  eight,  under  the  dlroc^ton  of 
TheodoElan  the  Younger.  . 

It  comprises  the  edicts  and  rescripts  of  six- 
teen emperors,  embracing  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years.  It  was  pro- 
mulgated In  the  Eastern  empire  in  43S,  and 
quickly  adopted,  also,  In  the  Western  em- 
pire. The  great  modern  expounder  of  this 
code  Is  GothofreduB  (Oodefrol).  The  results 
of  modem  researches  regarding  this  code  are 
well  stated  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view (volume  9,  p.  374). 

Twelve     Tables.    Iaws     of     ancient 

Rome,  compiled  on  the  basis  of  those  of  So- 
lon and  other  Greek  legislators. 

They  first  appeared  in  the  year  of  Rome 
303,  Inscribed  on  ten  plates  of  brass.  In  the 
following  year,  two  others  were  added,  and 
the  entire  code  bore  the  name  oZ  the  "Laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables."'  The  principles  they 
contained  were  the  germ  of  Uie  body  of  the 
Roman  law,  and  enter  largely  into  the  mod- 
em Jurisprudence  of  Europe.  See  a  frag- 
ment of  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  in 
Cooper's  Justinian.  656;  Gibbon's  Rome,  c, 
**■ 

Visigothic.     The    /jCJ    Koinani;    now 

known  as  Breviarum  Ataricianum.,  Ordained 
by  Alaric  II.  for  his  Roman  subjects.  A.  D, 
BOfi- 

Wiabuy,  Laws  of.  A  concise  but  com- 
prehensive code  of  maritime  law,  established 
by  the  "merchants  and  masters  of  the  mag- 
nificent city  of  Wishuy." 

The  port  of  Wishuy,  now  In  ruins,  was 
situated  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Oo*t- 
land.  In  the  Baltic  sea.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Island,  and  the  seat  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce, of  which  the  chief  relic  and  the  most 
significant  record  is  this  code.  It  is  a  moot- 
ed point  whether  this  code  was  derived  from 
the  I.AWB  of  Oteron,  or  that  from  this;  but 
the  similarity  of  the  two  leaves  no  doubt 
that  one  was  the  offspring  of  the  other.  It 
was  of  great  authority  in  the  northern  parts 
at  Europe.  "Lex  Rhodia  navalt»."  says  Gro- 
tfus,  "pro  jure  gentium  in  illo  more  Mediter- 
raneo  vigeiat:  sicut  apvd  Ofilliuni  leges  Ole- 


ronia.  et  apud  omnes  transrlienanos,  legta 
Wisbuenaes."  De  Jure  Belli,  lib.  2.  c.  3.  It  Is 
still  referred  to  on  subjects  of  maritime  law. 
An  English  translation  will  be  found  In  the 
appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Peters'  Ad- 
miralty Reports. 


volui 


!  or  roll.     The 


CODICIL.  Some  addition  to,  or  Qualifica- 
tion of,  a  last  will  and  testament  1  Redf. 
Wills,  287. 

This  term  Is  derived  from  the  Latin  codi- 
cillus,  which  Is  a  diminutive  of  codex,  and  in 
stricfneaa  imports  a  little  code  or  wriUng,— 
a  little  will.  In  the  Roman  civil  law,  codi- 
cil was  defined  as  an  act  which  contains 
dispositions  of  property  in  prospect  of  death, 
without  the  institution  of  an  heir  or  execu- 
tor. Domat,  Civ.  Law,  pt.  11.  bk.  Iv.  tit.  1,  § 
1;  Just  de  Codic.  art.  1.  %  2.  So.  also,  the 
early  English  writers  upon  wills  define  a 
codicil  in  much  the  same  way.  "A  codicil 
is  a  Just  sentence  of  our  vrlll  touching  that 
which  any  would  have  done  after  their 
death,  without  the  appointing  of  an  execu- 
tor,"   Swinb.  Wills,  pt,  I.  $  v,  pi.  3, 


The  parties  met  and  gave  each  other  a 
smelt  sum  of  money.  They  then  questioned 
each  othei  In  turn.  The  man  asked  the  wo- 
man if  she  wished  to  be  his  mater-familiaii. 
She  replied  that  she  so  wished.  The  woman 
then  asked  the  man  If  he  wished  to  be  her 
paler-familias.  He  replied  that  he  so  wished. 
They  then  Joined  hands;  and  these  were 
called  nuptials  by  coemptio.  Boethius,  Co- 
eaiptto;    Calv.  I^ex.;  Taylor. 


ton. 
COERCION.    Constraint;  compulsion; 

Direct  or  positive  coercion  takes  place 
when  a  man  Is  by  physical  force  compelled 
to  do  an  act  contrary  to  ble  will.  For  ex- 
ample, when  a  man  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  bis  country,  and  they  com- 
pel him,  by  a  Just  fear  of  death,  to  fight 
against  It 

Implied  coercion  exists  where  a  person  is 
legally  under  subjection  to  another,  and  Is 
Indi^ced,  In  consequence  of  such  subjection. 
to  do  an  act  contrary  to  his  will.  See 
"Duress." 


COFFERER  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  <or 
king's)  household.  In  English  taw.  A  prin- 
cipal officer  of  the  royal  establishment,  next 
under  the  controller,  who.  in  the  counting- 
bouse,  and  elsewhere,  had  a  special  charge 
and  oversight  of  the  other  officers,  whose 
wages  he  paid.     Wharton. 


COFRADIA.     The  congregated 


Q^igk. 


[    COGITATIONI8  POENAM,  ETC.      (164) 


COGNOVI  ACTIONEM 


«rhood  entered  lato  by  eeTeral  perBoas  for 
the  purpose  ot  performing  pious  works.  No 
aoclely  o(  thia  kind  can  be  lawfully  formed 
without  liceDse  from  the  king  &nd  the  bishop 
of  I  he  dioceee. 

COGITATIONiS  POENAM  NEMO  PATI- 
tur.  No  one  Is  punished  for  bis  thousbts. 
Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  279. 

COGNATES.  In  civil  and  Scotch  law. 
Relations  through  (emaleH.  1  Mackeld.  Civ. 
Law,  137;  Bell,  Diet. 

COGNATI.  In  civil  law.  Collateral  heirs 
through  females;  relations  In  the  line  of 
tbo  mother.    2  B1.  Comm.  235. 

The  term  Is  not  used  in  the  civil  law  as 
It  now  prevails  in  France.  In  the  common 
law  it  has  no  technical  sense;  but  as  a 
wor.1  or  discourse  in  English  It  signifies,  | 
generally,  allied  by  blood,  related  In  origin, 
of  ihc  pame  family. 

COGNATION.  In  civil  law.  Sigalfles  gen- 
erally tbe  kindred  which  exists  between  two 
perEonE  who  are  united  by  ties  of  blood  or 
family,  or  both. 

Civil  cognation  is  that  which  proceeds 
alone  from  the  ties  of  tamllles.  as  the  kin- 
dred between  the  adopted  father  and  the 
adopted  child. 

Mixed  cognation  Is  that  which  unites  at 
tbe  same  time  the  ties  of  blood  and  family, 
as  that  which  exists  between  brothers  Uie 
Issue  of  the  same  lawful  marriage.  Inet.  S. 
6;  Dig.  38.  10. 

Natural  cognation  is  that  which  Is  alqpe 
formed  by  ties  of  blood.  Such  la  the  kindred 
ot  those  who  owe  their  origin  to  an  Illicit 
connection,  either  In  relation  to  their  as- 
cendants or  collaterals. 

COGNISANCE.    See  "CoEnlzaDce." 

COGNITIO. 

In  Old  English  Law.  The  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  line;  the  certincate  of  such 
ack  now  ledgm  en  t 

Cognizance  or  Jurisdiction.  Bracton.  (ol. 
302b. 

In  the  Roman  Law.  Tbe  Judicial  ex- 
amination or  hearing  ot  a  cause.  PI  In. 
Epist  vll.  33. 

COGNITIONIBUS  MITTENDIS.  An  obso- 
lete writ  requiring  a  Justice  or  other  quali- 
fied person,  who  has  taken  a  fine  and  neg- 
lects to  certify  it  In  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  to  do  so. 

COGNITIONIS  CAUSAE  (Lat.)  For  the 
purpose  of  aBcertainlng.  In  Scotch  practice. 
A  name  given  to  a  Judgment  or  decree  pro- 
nounced by  a  court,  ascertaining  the  amount 
ot  a  debt  against  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
landed  proprietor,  on  cause  sbown.  or  after 
due  investigation.    Bell,  Diet. 


—in  Roman  Law.  An  advocate  or 
fender  in  a  private  cause;  one  who  de- 
fended the  cause  ot  a  person  who  was  pres- 
ent   BrisBonius;    Calv.  Lex. 


COQNIZANCE,  CONUSANCE,  or  COGNI- 
sance  {l.iit.cognitio,  recognition,  linowledge). 
Acknowledgment;  recognition;  Jurisdiction; 
Judicial  power;  bearing  a  matter  Judicially. 

In  Pleadinfl.  The  answer  of  the  de- 
fendant in  an  action  of  replevin  who  Is  not 
entitled  to  the  distreBs  of  goods  which  are 
the  subject  ot  the  action,  acknowledging  the 
taking,  and  Justifying  It  as  having  "been 
done  by  tbe  command  of  one  who  is  so  en- 
Utied.  Lawes,  PI.  36,  36;  4  Bouv.  Inst, 
note  3671.  An  acknowledgment  made  by  the 
deforciant,  !n  levying  a  fine,  that  the  lands 
in  question  are  the  right  of  the  complainant. 
2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  350. 

Cognizance  of  Pleas,     Jurisdiction  ot 

cau^s.  A  privilege  granted  by  the  king  to 
a  city  or  town  to  hold  pleas  within  tbe  same. 
Termee  de  la  Ley.  It  is  In  frequent  use 
among  the  older  writers  on  English  law  In 
tbis  latter  sense,  but  is  seldom  used.  If  at  alt, 
in  America,  except  in  its  more  general  mean- 
ing. The  uulversities  ot  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford poBsesB  this  tracchlBe.  Willes.  233:  I 
Sid.  103:  11  East.  543;  1  W.  Bl.  454;  10 
Mod.  126;    3  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  298. 

Claim  of  Cognizance   (or  Conusance). 

An  intervention  by  a  third  person,  demand- 
ing Judicature  In  the  cause  against  the  piain- 
tlll.  who  has  chosen  to  commence  hi  a  action 
out  of  claimant's  court.  2  Wlls.  409;  2 
Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  350,  note. 

It  1b  a  quealton  ot  Jurisdiction  between  the 
two  courts  (Forteaque.  157;  5  Viner.  Abr. 
5SS),  and  not  between  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant, as  in  the  case  of  plea  to  the  Juris- 
diction, and  must  be  demanded  by  the  party 
entitled  to  conusance,  or  by  his  representa- 
tive, and  not  by  the  defendant  or  his  attoi-- 
ney  (1  Chit.  PI.  403). 

There  are  three  sorts  of  conusance;  Tenerc 
placita.  wblcb  does  not  oust  another  court  of 
its  Jurisdiction,  but  only  creates  a  concur- 
rent one.  Coffttilio  placilorum,  when  the 
Is  commenced  In  one  court,  of  which 
belongs  to  another.  A  conusance  • 
ot  exclusive  Jurisdiction;  as,  that  no  other 
court  shall  hold  plea,  etc.  Hardr.  509;  Bac. 
Abr.  "Courts"  (D). 


COGNOMEN   (Lat>     A  family  name. 

The  praenomen  among  the  Romans  dietin- 
eulBhed  the  person,  the  nomen  the  gens,  or 
all  the  kindred  descended  from  a  remote 
common  stock  through  males,  while  tbe  cop- 
nontcn  denoted  the  particular  family.  The 
agnomen  was  added  on  account  of  some  par- 
ticular event,  as  a  further  distinction.  Thus, 
in  the  designation  Publlus  Cornelius  Scipio 
Afrieanus.  Publlus  Is  the  praenomen.  Cor- 
nelius is  tbe  rtomen.  Scipio  the  cognomen. 
and  Afrieanus  tbe  ofrnomen.  Vicat.  Tfaeae 
several  terms  occur  frequently  In  tbe  Roman 
laws.  See  Cas.  temp.  Hardw.  286;  6  Coke. 
65;    1  Tayl.   (N.  C.)   148. 

COGNOVI  ACTIONEM  (Lat.)    H«bascon- 


COLLATERAL  KINSMEN 


feaaed  the  action.  Cognovit  aloae  Is  In  com- 
mon use  witb  the  same  alg:nlflcance. 

In  Pleading.    A  written  confession  of 

an  action  by  a  defendant,  subscribed,  but  not 
sealed,  aad  authorizing  the  plalntllt  to  sign 
Judgment  and  Issue  execution,  UBnallr  for  a 
sum  named. 

It  ts  given  after  the  action  Is  brought,  to 
save  exi>eDse,  and  dltters  from  a  warrant  of 
attorney,  which  Is  glren  before  the  com- 
mencement of  an?  action,  and  Is  under  seal. 
S  Chanc  Prac.  66<;  3  Bouv.  Inrt.  3229. 

COHABIT.  (Lat.  am  and  habere).  To  lire 
together  In  the  same  house,  claiming  to  be 
married.  The  word  does  not  Include 
In  its  signification,  necessarily,  the  oc- 
cupying the  same  bed  (1  Hagg.  Con- 
BlsL  144;  4  Paige,  Ch.  [N.  Y.]  426; 
116  U.  S.  B5),  though  tie  word  la  pop- 
alarly,  and  Bometlmes  In  statutes,  used  in 
this  latter  sense  (20  Mo.  210;  Blsh.  Mar.  A 
IMv.  t  506,  note).  It  does  not  Include  mere 
aaznal  Intercourse,  without  a  habitual  dwell- 
ing together.    36  Ark.  S4;  10  Ma8&  1B3. 

To  live  together  in  the  same  bouae.  Used 
without  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  par- 
ties to  each  other  as  husband  and  wife,  or 
otherwise.  Used  of  sisters  or  other  members 
of  the  same  family,  or  of  persons  not  a 
bera  of  the  same  family,  occupying  the  same 
house.  2  Vem.  323;  Blsh.  Har.  &  DIt.  506. 
note. 

COHAEREDE8,orCOHAERE8.  Coheirs; 
a  term  applied  to  coparceners  who  consti- 
tute, as  It  were,  but  one  heir  or  body.  Brac- 
ton,  Tola.  76h.  67b. 

COHAEREDE8  UNA  PERSONA  CEN- 
sentur,  propter  unltatcm  Juris  quod  habent. 
Coheirs  are  deemed  as  one  person,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unity  of  right  which  they  pos- 
sess.   Co.  Lltt.  163. 

COHUAGIUM.    A  tribute  made  by  those 
who   meet  promiscuously   in   a  market 
fair.    Du  Cange. 

COIF.   A  headdress. 

In  England  there  are  certain  Serjeants  at 
law  who  are  called  serjeanta  of  the  coif,  from 
the  lawn  coif  they  wear  on  their  heads  un- 
der their  thin  caps  when  they  are  admitted 
to  that  order.  It  was  anciently  worn  as  a 
distinguishing  badge.    Spelman. 

COJUDICES  <Lat.)  In  old  English  law. 
AssodaU  judges  having  equality  of  power 
with  others. 

COLD-WATER  ORDEAL,  The  trial  which 
was  anciently  used  for  the  common  sort  of 
people,  who,  having  a  cord  tied  about  them 
under  their  arms,  were  cart  into  a  river.  If 
they  sank  to  the  bottom  until  they  i 
drawn  up.  which  was  In  a  very  short  time, 
then  were  they  held  guUtleas;  but  such  aa 
did  remain  upon  the  water  were  held  cul- 
pable, being,  as  they  said,  of  the  water  re- 
jected.   Wharton. 


the  lord.  A  middle  clasa  of  tenanta  between 
servile  and  free,  who  held  their  freedom  of 
tenure  on  condition  of  performing  certain 
services.  Said  to  be  the  same  as  the  ctm- 
dittonatet.    Cowell. 

COLLATERAL  (Lat.  con,  with,  laltu.  the 
side).  That  which  Is  by  the  aide,  and  not 
the  direct  line;  that  which  Is  additional  to 
or  beyond  a  thing. 

COLLATERAL  ACT.  In  old  practice.  The 
name  "collateral  act"  was  given  to  any  act 
(except  the  payment  of  money)  .for  the  per- 
formance of  which  a  bond,  recognizance,  etc.. 
was  given  as  security. 

COLLATERAL  ANCESTORS.  A  phrase 
sometimes  used  to  designate  uncles  and 
Bunta,  and  other  ascending  collateral  rela- 
tivea  who  are  not  strictly  ancestors. 


COLLATERAL  CONSANGUINITY.  That 
relationship  which  subsists  between  per- 
sons who  have  the  same  ancestors,  but  not 
the  same  descendants;  who  do  not  descend 
one  from  the  other.    2  Bl.  Comm.  203. 

The  essential  fact  of  consanguinity  (com- 
mon anceatral  blood)  la  the  same  tn  lineal 
and  collateral  consanguinity,  but  tbe  re- 
lationship is  aside  from  the  direct  line. 
Thus,  father,  son,  and  grandson  are  Uoeally 
related;  uncle  and  nephew,  collaterally. 

COLLATERAL  DESCENT.  Descent  In  a 
transverse  or  zigzag  line,  i.  e,,  up  through 
the  common  ancestor,  and  then  down  from 
htm;  descent  to  collaterals. 

COLLATERAL  ESTOPPEL.  The  collat- 
eral determination  of  a  question  by  a  couri 
having  general  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject. 
See  38  Vt.  209. 

COLLATERAL  FACTS.  Facts  not  direct- 
ly connected  with  the  issue  or  matter  in 
dispute.  Such  as  afford  no  reasonable  In- 
ference as  to  the  principal  fact  Qreenl. 
Ev.  S  52. 

COLLATERAL  IMPEACHMENT.  A  term 
frequently  used  In  respect  of  the  conclu- 
siveness  of  Judgments,  the  general  rule  be- 
ing that  a  Judgment  of  a  court  of  record 
cannot  be  collaterally  Impeached,  i.  e.,  tn 
an  action  other  than  that  In  which  it  was 
rendered,  except  upon  proof  of  fraud  or 
want  of  Jurisdiction. 

COLLATERAL  ISSUE.  An  Issue  taken 
upon  some  matter  aside  from  the  general  is- 
sue In  the  case.  Thus,  for  example,  a  plea 
by  the  criminal  that  he  Is  not  the  person  at- 
tainted, when  an  Interval  exists  between  at- 
tainder and  execution,  a  plea  In  abatement, 
and  other  such  pleas,  each  raise  a  collateral 
Issue.  4  BI.  Comm.  396.  And  see  4  Bl. 
Comm.  33S. 

COLLATERAL     KINSMEN.     Those    Who 
I   descend  tromone  and  the  same  common  an- 
cestor,  but  not  from   one  another.     Thus, 
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brothers  aod  sisters  are  collateral  to  eacb 
other;  the  uncle  aod  nephew  are  collateral 
kinsmen,  and  cousIdb  are  the  same.  AU 
kinsmen  are  either  "lineal"  or  "collateral." 

COLLATERAL  LIMITATION.  A  limita- 
tion In  the  conveyance  of  an  estate,  glvlns 
an  Interest  for  a  specified  period,  but  mak- 
ing the  right  of  enjoyment  depend  upon 
some  collateral  event,  as,  an  estate  to  A. 
till  B.  shall  go  to  Rome.  Park.  Dower,  163: 
4  Kent,  Coram,  128;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop. 
215. 

COLLATERAL  SECURITY.  A  separate 
obligation  attached  to  another  contract  to 
guaranty  Its  performance.  The  transfer  of 
property  or  of  other  contracts  to  insure  the 
performance  of  a  principal  engagement.  3S 
Ga.  292;  9  Iowa,  331. 

The  property  or  securities  thus  conveyed 
are  also  called  collateral  securities.  1  Pow- 
ell. Mortg.  393;  2  Powell,  Mortg.  666.  note 
871;  3  Powell,  Mortg.  944,  1001. 

COLLATERAL  WARRANTY.  Warranty 
as  to  aa  estate  made  by  one  who  was  an- 
cestor to  the  heir  thereof,  either  actually 
or  by  Implication  of  law,  In  respect  to  oth- 
er property,  but  who  could  not  have  been 
80  In  respect  to  the  estate  in  question. 

Warranty  made  where  the  heir's  title  to 
the  land  neither  was  nor  could  have  been 
derived  from  the  warranting  ancestor. 
Tennes  de  la  Ley;  2  Bl.  Comm.  301;  4  Kent, 
Comm,  469. 


COLLATIO  SIGNORUM.  The  ancient 
mode  of  testing  the  genuineness  of  a  seal, 
by  comparing  It  with  another  known  to  be 
genuine.  Bracton,  tols.  389b,  398b;  Pleta. 
lib.  6,  c.  34.  i  5. 

COLLATION. 

In  Clwit  Law.    The  bringing  together 

of  property  into  a  common  fund;  hotchpot. 
2  Bl.  Comm.  BIT.  Particularly  applied  to 
the  supposed  or  real  return  to  the  mass  of 
the  succession,  which  an  heir  makes  of  the 
property  he  received  In  advance  of  his 
share,  or  otherwise,  in  order  that  such  prop- 
erty may  be  divided  together  with  the  oth- 
er effects  of  the  succession.  Civ.  Code  La. 
art.  1306. 

In    Ecclesiastical    Law.     The  act  by 

which  the  bishop  who  has  the  bestowing  of 
a  benefice  gives  It  to  an  incumbent 

In   Practice.     The   comparison  of   a. 

copy  with  its  original.  In  order  to  ascertain 
Its  correctness  and  conformity.  The  report 
of  the  officer  who  made  the  comparison  is 
also  called  a  collation. 

COLLATION  OF  SEALS.  When,  upon  the 
same  label,  one  seal  was  set  on  the  back 
or  reverse  of  the  other.    Wharton. 
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law.  The  conferring  or  bestowing  of  a  ben- 
efice by  the  bishop,  where  he  has  himself 
the  advowson.  or  right  at  patronage,  and 
which  single  act  of  collation  effects  all  that 
is  done  In  common  case  by  the  acts  of  pres- 
entation and  Institution.  2  Bl.  Comm.  22. 
Or.  In  other  words,  the  presentation  and  in- 
stitution are  one  and  the  same  act,  and, 
taken  together,  are  called  a  "collation."  1 
Bl.  Comm.  391;  1  Wooddeson,  Lect.  193.  The 
advowson.  In  such  cases,  Is  termed  an  "ad- 
vowson collatlve."     2  Bl.  Comm.  22. 

COLLATIONE  FACTA  UNI  POST  MOR- 
tem  alterluB.  A  writ  directed  to  justices  of 
the  common  pleas,  commanding  them  to  Is- 
sue their  writ  to  the  bishop,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  a  clerk  in  the  place  of  another  pre- 
sented by  the  crown,  where  there  had  been 
a  demise  of  the  crown  during  a  suit;  for 
Judgment  once  passed  tor  the  king's  clerk, 
and,  he  dying  before  admittance,  the  king 
may  bestow  bis  presentation  on  another. 
Reg,  Orlg.  31. 

COLLATIONE  HEREMITAGII.  In  old 
English  law.  A  writ  whereby  the  king  con- 
ferred the  keeping  of  an  hermitage  upon  a 
clerk.    Eeg.  Orig.  303.  308. 

COLLECTOR.  One  appointed  to  receive 
taxes  or  other  Impositions,  as.  collector  of 
taxes,  collector  of  militia  flues,  etc.  A  per- 
son appointed  by  a  private  person  to  collect 

the  credits  due  him, 

COLLECTOR  OF  THE  CUSTOMS.  An  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  appointed  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  but  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  president.  Act  May  15.  1320. 
S  1;  3  Story.  U.  S.  Laws,  1790. 

The  duties  of  a  collector  of  the  customs 
are  to  receive  the  entries  of  all  ships  or 
vessels,  and  of  the  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise imported  in  them,  estimate  the 
amount  of  duties  payable  thereupon,  and 
receive  all  moneys  paid  for  duties.  Act 
March  2,  1779,  i  21;  1  Story.  U.  S.  Laws.. 
590. 

COLLEGA.  In  the  civil  law.  A  colleague; 
an  associate;  one  having  the  same  power 
with  another,  qui  sunt  ejuadem  potettatis. 
Dig.  50.  16.  173. 

COLLEGATARIU8  {Lat.;  Eng.  colegato- 
ry).  In  the  civil  law.  A  coiegatee,  Inst. 
2.  20.  8. 

COLLEGE.  An  organized  collection  or  as- 
semblage of  persons;  a  civil  corporation,  so- 
ciety, or  company,  having,  in  general,  some 
literary  object. 

The  assemblage  pf  the  cardinals  at  Rome 
is  called  a  "college."  The  body  of  presiden- 
tial electors  Is  called  the  "electoral  college." 
although  the  whole  body  never  come  to- 
gether. 

An  educational  institution  of  the  highest 
class. 

COLLEGIA.    The  guild  of  a  trade. 


COLLEGIATE  CHURCH  (1 

COLLEGIATE  CHURCH.  Id  Enelleh  ec- 
clesiastical law.  A  churcb  built  and  en- 
dowed for  a  society  or  bodr  corporate  of  a 
dean  or  other  president,  and  secular  priests, 
as  canons  or  prebendaries  In  the  aald  church, 
such  as  the  churches  of  Weetmlnster,  Wind- 
sor, and  others.    Cowell. 

COLLEGIUM  (l^t.  colligBrE.  to  collect). 
In  civil  law.  A  society  or  assemblage  of 
those  of  the  same  rank  or  honor;  an  army; 
a  company,  in  popular  phrase:  the  whole  or- 
der of  bishops.    Du  Cange. 

Colleoivm  illicttum  is  one  which  abused 
Its  right,  or  assembled  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  expressed  in  its  charter. 

Collegium  liclfum  Is  an  assemblage  or  so- 
rlety  of  men  united  for  some  UBefal  purpOBe 
or  buBlneBB,  with  power  to  act  like  a  single 
indlTlduat. 

All  Gollegia  were  ilUcita  which  were  not 
ordained  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  or  of  the 
emperor.     2  Kent,  Comm.  269. 

"  COLLEGIUM  ADMIRALITATIS.  The  Col- 
lege or  society  of  the  admiralty.  See  a  de- 
scription in  Lrf>cc.  de  Jur.  Mar.  lib.  1.  c.  2. 

COLLEGIUM  EST  SOCIETAS  PLURtUM 
corporum  slmul  habltantium.  A  college  Is 
a  society  of  several  persons  dwelling  to- 
gether.   Jenk.  Cent.  Gas.  229. 


COLLISION.  In  maritime  taw.  Tbe  act 
of  ships  or  vessels  striking  together,  or  of 
one  vessel  running  against  or  foul  of  an' 

As  ordinarily  used,  It  Includes  "alllslon" 
(0.  V.) 
COLLISTRIGIUM.    The  pillory. 
COLLITIQANT.    A  litigant. 

COLLOBIUM.  A  bood  or  covering  for 
tbe  sboulders,  formerly  worn  by  Serjeants  at 
'  law.    Spelman. 

COLLOCATION.  In  French  law.  The  act 
by  which  the  creditors  of  an  estate  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  In  which  they  are  to  be 
paid  according  to  law. 

The  order  In  whlcb  the  creditors  are 
placed  Is  also  called  collocation.  2  Low.  (IT. 
S.I    9.  139. 

COLLOQUIUM.  In  actions  for  libel  or 
slander,  the  averment  that  the  language 
in  question  was  publtahed  or  uttered  of  and 
concerning  the  plaintiff.  It  is,  however,  fre- 
quently used  In  practice  to  denote  both  the 
inducement  ig.  v.).  and  the  colloquium  prop- 
er.   Towns.  Libel  ft  Slander,  9  323. 

It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  "innuen- 
do," which  is  an  explanation  by  reference 
to  that  which  has  been  already  sufficiently 
explained,  and  cannot  extend  the  meaning 
of  words  unless  there  be  something  before 
averred,  to  which  the  innuendo  may  refer. 
5  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  220, 


rights  by  the  forms  of  law,  or  to  obtain  an 
object  forbidden  by  law. 

The  act  of  married  persone  In  procuring 
a  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  whether  by  the 
preconcerted  commission,  by  one,  of  a  matri- 
monial olfenee,  or  by  failure,  in  pursuance 
of  agreement,  to  defend  divorce  proceedings. 
It  is  distinguished  from  "connivance,"  which 
is  the  abetting  by  a  spouse  of  a  matrimonial 
offense  in  order  to  procure  a  divorce  .there- 
for, but  without  previous  agreement  as  to  its 
commission.    Nelson.  Div.  ft  Sep.  !  500. 


COLLYBUM.  In  the  civiliaw.  Exchange, 
cambium.  Grotlus  de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  2,  c, 
12,  !  3.  par.  4. 

COLNE,  or  CONE.  In  Saxon  and  old  Eng- 
lish law.  An  account  or  calculation.  1 
Reeve.  Hist.  Eng.  I..aw,  2S4,  note. 

COLONIAL  LAWS.    The  laws  of  a  colony. 

In  the   United   States.     The  term  is 

used  to  designate  the  body  of  law  in  force 

in  the  colonies  of  America  at  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  our  Independence, 
which  was,  in  general,  the  common  law  of 
England,  with  such  modifications  as  the 
colonial  experience  had  Introduced.  The 
colonial  law  Is  thus  a  transition  state. 
through  which  our  present  law  Is  derived 
from  the  English  common  law. 

In  England.    The  term  "colonial  law" 

Is  used  with  reference  to  the  present  colO' 
nies  of  that  realm. 

COLONUS  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  A  free- 
man of  Inferior  rank,  corresponding  with 
the    Saxon    ceorl,    and    the    German     rural 

COLONY.  A  union  of  citizens  or  subjects 
who  have  left  their  country  to  people  an- 
other, and  remain  subject  to  the  mother- 
country.    3  Wash.  C.  C.  (U.  S,l  287. 

The  country  occupied   by   the  colonists. 

A  colony  differs  from  a  possesion  or  a 
dependency. 

COLOR.  In  pleading.  An  apparent  but 
legally  Insufficient  ground  of  action  admit- 
ted to  subsist  in  the  opposite  part;  by  the 
pleading  of  one  of  the  parties  to  an  action. 
3  Sharswood.  Bl,  Comm.  309;  4  Barn,  ft  C. 
547;  1  Moore  ft  P.  307.  To  give  color  is 
to  give  the  plaintiff  credit  for  having  an 
apparent  or  primo  facie  right  of  action.  In- 
dependent of  the  matter  introduced  to  de- 
stroy it,  In  order  to  introduce  new  matter 
in  avoidance  of  the  declaration.  It  was  nec- 
essary that  all  pleadings  In  confession  and 
avoidance  should  give  color.  See  3  Shars- 
wood. Bl.  Comm.  309,  note;   1   Chit   PI.  531. 

Express  color  Is  a  feigned  matter,  pleaded 
by  the  defendant,  from  which  the  plaintiff 
seems  to  have  a  good  cause,  whereas  he  has 
in  truth  only  an  appearance  or  color  of 
cause.  Bac.  Abr.  "Trespass"  ( I  4 1 ;  I  Chit  PI. 
530.  It  was  not  allowed  In  the  plaintiff  to 
the  colorable  right  thus  given,  and 
thus    became    necessary    to   answer    tbe 
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plea  OQ  which  tbe  defendant  intended  to 
rely. 

Implied  color  Is  that  which  arisen  from 
tbe  nature  nf  the  defense,  as  where  tbe  de- 
fense cODslats  of  matter  of  law,  tbe  facts  be- 
ing admitted,  but  tbeir  legal  sufflclency  de- 
nied, by  matters  alleged  in  the  plea.  1 
Chit.  PI.  528;  Steph.  Pi,  206. 

By  giving  color,  the  defendant  could  re- 
move the  decision  of  the  case  from  before 
a  Jury,  and  introduce  matter  In  a  special 
plea,  which  would  otherwise  oblige  him  to 
plead  the  general  Issue.    3  Bl.  Comm.  309. 

The  colorable  right  must  be  plausible,  or 
afford  a  supposltltlouB  right,  such  as  might 
induce  an  unlearned  person  to  Imagine  it 
auBlcient,  and  yet  it  must  be  In  legal  strict- 
ness Inadequate  to  defeat  the  defendant's 
title  as  shown  In  tbe  plea.  Comyn.  Dig. 
"Pleading;"  Keilw.  1036;  1  Cbtt.  PI.  631; 
4  Dane.  Abr.  552;  Archb.  PI.  211. 

COLOR  OF  OFFICE  <LaL  colore  officii). 
A  pretense  of  official  right  to  do  an  act  made 
by  one  who  has  no  such  right.  9  Bast.  364. 
It  Implies  an  Illegal  claim  of  authority  to 
do  an  act  by  virtue  of  one's  office  (23  Wend. 
[N.  Y.]  606;  1  N.  Y.  365;  16  N.  Y.  439.  442), 
and  is  dtatlngiiished  from  by  "virtue  of  of- 
fice," implying  lawful  power  (4  N.  Y.  173). 

COLOR  OF  TITLE.  That  which  in  ap- 
pearance Is  title,  but  in  reality  is  no  title. 
18  How.  (U.  S.)  60;  56  Mich.  337. 

Anything  in  writing  connected  with  the 
title  which  serves  to  define  the  extent  of 
the  claim.    70  Ga.  808. 

A  deed  void  on  Its  face  la  not  color 
of  title.  27  Minn.  449;  2  Pet.  (V.  S.) 
241;  7  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  152.  But  see.  con- 
tra. 94  Ala.  136;  68  Iowa,  507.  But  de- 
fects in  the  elocution  (112  N.  C.  223;  27 
III.  221),  or  lack  of  title  in  the  grantor 
(63  N.  Y.  287;  71  III.  38).  will  not  Impair 
the  effect  of  a  deed  to  give  color  of  title. 

COLORABLE  ALTERATION.  An  altera- 
tion made  only  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  law, — of  copyright,  for  instance. 

COLORABLE  IMITATION.  As  applied  to 
trad^nark  (q.  v.).  colorable  imitation  Is 
such  a  close  or  ingenious  imitation  as  to 
be  calculated  to  deceive  ordinary  persons. 
L.  R.  5  H.  L.,  at  page  G19. 

COLORABLE  PLEADING.  The  practice 
of  giving  color  in  pleading.  3  Reeve,  Hist. 
Eng.  Law,  438. 

COLORE  OFFICII.     Color  of  office. 

COLPINDACH.  In  old  Scotch  law.  A 
young  beast  or  cow,  of  the  age  of  one  or 
two  years;  In  later  times  called  a  "cow- 
dach,"  or  "quoyach," 

SKene  says  It  is  an  Irish  word,  and  prop- 
erly signifies  "toot  follower." 

C0MBARONE8.  In  Old  English  law.  Fel- 
low barons;  fellow  citizens.  The  citizens 
or  freemen  of  the  Cinqae  Ports,  being  an- 
ciently called  "barons; "  the  term  "com- 
barones"  Is  used  In  this  sense  in  a  grant 


COMITES  PALEYS 


COMBAT.  The  form  of  a  forcible  en- 
counter between  two  or  more  persons  or 
bodies  of  men;  an  engagement  or  battle;  a 

duel. 

COMBATERRAE.  A  valley  or  piece  ot 
low  ground  between  two  hills.  Kennett.  Par. 
Ant. 

COMBINATION. 

In  Criminal  Law.    A  union  of  men  for 

the  purpose  of  violating  tbe  law;  a  cod- 
sptracy  {g.  v.) 

In  Patent  Law.    A  union  of  different 

elements.  A  patent  may  be  taken  out  for 
a  new  combination  ot  existing  machines.  2 
Mason  (U.  3.)  112. 


COMBU8TIO  PECUNIAE  (Law  Lat)  In 
old  E^ngliBb  law.  The  burning  (that  1b, 
melting)  of  money;  the  old  way  of  trying 
mixed  and  corrupt  money,  by  melting  it 
down  upon  payments  into  the  exchequer. 
Cowell. 


COMITAS  (Lat.)  Courtesy;  comity;  aa 
indulgence  or  favor  granted  another  nation, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  Indulgence,  without  any 
claim  ot  right  made, 

COMITATU  C0MMI880.  A  writ  or  com- 
mission, whereby  a  sheriff  is  authorised  to 
enter  upon  the  charges  of  a  county.  Reg. 
Orlg.  295. 

COMITATU  ET  CASTRO  C0MMIS80.  A. 
writ  by  which  the  charge  of  a  county,  to- 
gether with  the  keeping  of  a  castle,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  sheriff. 

COMITATU6  (Lat  from com««).  Aconnty; 
a  shire;  the  portion  ot  the  country  under 
the  government  ot  a  comes  or  count.  1  Bl. 
Comm.  116. 

An  earldom.  Earls  and  counts  were  orig- 
inally the  same  as  the  comitates.  I  Ld. 
Raym.  13. 

The  county  court,  ot  great  dignity  among 
the  Saxons.    1  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  42,  66. 

COMITES.  Persons  who  are  attached  to 
a  public  minister.  As  to  their  privileges, 
see  1  Dall.  (Pa.)  117;  Baldw.  (U.  S.)  240. 
See  "Ambassador." 

COMITES  PALEYS.  Counts  or  earls  pala- 
tine; those  who  had  the  gorernment  of  a 
county  palatine.  Bracton,  fol.  182b,  Other 
copies  of  Bracton  have  It  oomUet  patem- 
times. 
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COMMENDATIO 


COMITtA  (Lat.)  Tbe  public  assemblies  or 
the  Romao  people,  at  wbicb  all  tba  most 
Important  buBloesB  of  tbe  state  was  trans- 
acted. Including.  In  some  cases,  even  tbe 
trial  ot  persons  c barged  witb  the  commis- 
sion of  crime.  Antbon,  Rom.  Ant.  51.  Tbe 
votes  of  all  citizens  were  equal  In  the  comi- 
tiae.    1  Kent,  Comm.  SIS. 

Comltla  Calata.     A  session  of  tbe  conii- 

tin  cwriata  for  tbe  purposes  of  adrogation, 
tbe  confirmation  of  wills,  and  the  adoption 
by  an  belr  of  the  sacred  rites  wbicb  fol- 
lowed the  inheritance. 

Comitia  Centuria,  or  Comitia  Majora. 

An  assemblage  of  tbe  people  voting  by  cen- 
turies. Tbe  people  acting  In  this  form  elect- 
ed their  own  offlcera.  and  exercised  an  ex- 
tensive Jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  crimes. 
Antbon,  Rom.  Ant  52. 

Comltla  Curlata.    An    assemblage  of 

tbe  popMlug  (the  original  burgesses)  b; 
tribes.  In  these  assemblies  no  one  o(  the 
ptebt  coald  vote.  Tbey  were  held  (or  tbe 
purpose  of  confirming  matters  acted  on  by 
tbe  aenate,  tor  electing  certain  high  officers, 
and  for  carrying  out  certain  religious  ob- 
aervancea 

^^-Comitla  Tributa.  Assemblies  to  create 
certain  Inferior  magistrates,  elect  priests, 
make  laws,  and  bold  trials.  Tbeir  power 
vraa  Increased  very  materially  subsequently 
to  their  first  creation,  and  tbe  range  of  sub- 
jects acted  on  became  much  more  extensive 
tban  at  flret  Anthon,  Rom.  Ant  62; 
Kent,  Comm.  61S. 


COMITIVA  (Law  Lat.  from  comes,  q.  v.) 
In  old  English  law.  Tbe  dignity  and  of- 
fice ef  a  come*  (count  or  earl);  the  some 
with  wbat  was  afterwards  called  comitatuM. 
Spelman. 

Used  in  the  Register,  In  tbe  sense  of 
comitatut,  a  train,  suite,  following,  attend- 
ance, or  bonsebold.    Reg.  Oiig.  23,  24. 

COMITY,  Courtesy;  a  disposition  to  ac- 
commodate. 

Courts  of  Justice  in  one  state  will,  out  of 
comity,  enforce  the  laws  of  another  state, 
when  by  such  enforcement  tbey  will  not 
violate  their  own  laws,  or  Infilct  an  Injury 
on  some  one  of  their  own  citizens;  as,  tor 
example,  the  discharge  of  a  debtor  under 
the  Insolvent  laws  of  one  state  will  be  re- 
spected in  another  state,  where  there  Is  a 
reciprocity  In  this  respect 

COMMANDERY,  or  COMMANDRY  (Lat. 
ffraeceptoria) .  In  English  law.  An  estab- 
lishment belonging  to  the  priory  o(  St.  Johu 
of  Jerusalem,  consisting  usually  of  a  man- 
or, or  chief  messuage,  with  lands  and  tene- 
ments appertaining  tbereto,  under  tbe  gov- 
ernment Of  an  officer  called  a  "commander," 
who  received  a  part  of  tbe  Income  thence 
arising  for  his  own  use,  and  accounted  for 
the  rest    Cowell;  Termes  de  la  Ley. 

COMM ANDITAI RES.  Special  partners; 
partners  en  commandite.  See  "Comman- 
dite." 


COMMANDITE.  la  French  law.  A  part- 
nership In  which  some  furnish  money,  and 
others  tumlBb  their  Bklll  and  labor  in  place 
of    capital.      A    special    or    limited    partner- 

Those  who  embark  capital  in  such  a  part- 
nership are  bound  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
capita!  so  Invested.    Guyot,  Rep.  Univ. 

COMMANDMENT. 

In  Practice.    An  act  ot  authority,  as 

of  a  magistrate  or  Judge,  in  committing  a 
person  to  prison.    Cowell. 

In  Old  Criminal  Law.  The  act  or  of- 
fense ot  one  who  commands  another  to 
transgress  tbe  law,  or  do  anytbing  contrary 
to  law,  as  theft,  murder,  or  tbe  like.  Brac- 
ton,  tols.  138.  139;  Termes  de  la  Ley;  St. 
Westminster  I.  c.  14.  Particularly  applied 
to  the  act  of  an  accessory  before  tbe  tact,  in 
inciting,  procuring,  setting  on,  or  Btlrrtng  up 
another  to  do  tbe  tact  or  act.    2  Inst.  128. 


COM  MEN  DA. 

In   French    Law.    The  delivery  of  a 

benefice  to  one  who  cannot  bold  the  legal 
title,  to  keep  and  manage  It  for  a  time  lim- 
ited, and  render  an  account  of  the  proceeds. 
Guyot,  Rep.  Univ. 

In  Mercantile  Law.    An  association  in 

which  tbe  management  of  the  property  vas 
intrusted  to  Individuals.  Troub&t,  Lim. 
Partn.  c.  3,  |  27. 

COMMENDA  EST  FACULTA8  RECIPI- 
endl  et  retlnendl  beneflclum  contra  Jus  poll- 
tlvum  a  auprema  potestate.  A  commendam 
Is  the  power  ot  receiving  and  retaining  a 
benefice  contrary  to  positive  law,  by  supreme 
authority.    Hoore.  905. 

COMMENDAM. 

In  Ecelealaatical  Law,  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  suitable  clerk  to  hold  a  void  or 
vacant  benefice  or  church  living  until  a  reg- 
ular pastor  be  appointed.  Hob.  144;  Latch. 
236. 

In    Louisiana.    A   species   ot   limited 

partnership. 

It  is  formed  by  a  contract,  by  which  one 
person  or  partnership  agrees  to  furnish  an- 
otber  person  or  partnership  a  certain 
amount  either  In  property  or  money,  to  be 
employed  by  tbe  person  or  partnership  to 
whom  it  Is  tumlsbed.  In  bis  or  their  own 
name  or  firm,  on  condition  ot  receiving  a 
share  In  tbe  profits  in  the  proportion  deter- 
mined by  tbe  contract,  and  ot  being  liable 
to  losses  and  expenses  to  the  amount  fur- 
nished, and  no  more.  Civ.  Code  La.  art 
2810.  A  similar  partnership  exists  In 
France.  Code  de  Comm.  26,  33:  Sirey,  12, 
pt  2.  p.  25.  He  who  makes  this  contract 
is  called.  In  respect  to  those  to  whom  he 
makes  tbe  advance  ot  capital,  a  partner 
in  commendam.    Civ.  Code  La.  art.  2811. 

COMMENDATIO.  In  tbe  civil  law.  (S>m- 
mendation;  praise;  tbat  recommendation  ot 
his  wares  by  a  seller  which  does  not  bind 
him  as  a  warranty.  ..i<.>OQIC 


COMMENDATION  (i: 

COMMENDATION.  In  feudal  law.  Com- 
mendfttlon  was  where  an  owner  of  land 
placed  himsell  and  hiB  land  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  lord,  so  ae  to  constitute  hlm- 
aelt  bts  vassal  or  feudal  tenant.  Commen- 
dation, and  the  grant  of  bene/lcia  or  feuds, 
were  the  two  principal  modes  bp  which  the 
feudal  system  was  established.  See  1  Stubbs, 
Const  Hlet.  153. 

COMMENDATORY.  He  who  holds  a 
church  living  or  preferment  in  commendam. 
Rapalje  ft  L. 

COMMENDATORY  LETTERS.  Letters 
written  by  one  bishop  to  another  on  behalf 
o(  any  of  the  clergy,  or  others  of  his  dio- 
cese traveling  thither,  that  they  may  be  re- 
ceived among  the  (altlitul.  or  that  the  clerk 
may  be  promoted,  or  necessaries  adminis- 
tered to  otbers,  etc.     Wharton. 

COMMENDATU8.  In  feudal  law.  One 
who.  by  voluntary  homage,  put  himself  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  superior  lord.  Cow. 
ell;  Spelman. 

COMMENDATORS.  In  ecclesiastical  law. 
Secular  persons  upon  whom  ecclesiastical 
beneflces  are  bestowed.  So  called  because 
they  are  commended  and  Intrusted  to  their 
oversight.    They  are  merely  trustees. 

COMMERCE.  The  various  agreements 
which  have  for  tbelr  object  facilitating  the  1 
exchange  of  Uie  products  of  the  earth  or  the 
Industry  of  man.  with  an  intent  to  realize  a 
profit.  Pardessus.  Dr.  Com.  note  I.  Any 
reciprocal  agreements  between  two  persons, 
by  which  one  delivers  to  the  other  a  thing, 
which  the  latter  accepts,  and  for  which  he 
pays  a  consideration.  If  the  consideration 
be  money.  It  is  called  a  "sale;"  if  any  other 
thing  than  money,  it  is  called  "exchange" 
or  "barter."  Domat,  Dr.  Pub.  llv.  1,  tit,  7, 
i   1,   note   2. 

Congress  has  power,  by  the  constitution, 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  states,  and  witb  the 
Indian  tribes.  1  Kent.  Comm.  431;  Story, 
'Const,  i  1052  et  seq.  The  sense  In  which 
the  word  "commerce"  is  used  In  the  consti- 
tution seems  not  only  to  Include  traffic,  but 
intercourse  and  navigation  (Story,  Const,  i 
1057;  9  Wheat.  [U.  S.]  190.  191,  215.  229; 
12  Wheat.  [U.  S.]  419;  102  U.  S.  691;  4 
BIsa.  [U.  S.]  166;  31  Iowa,  187),  but  only 
such  intercourse  as  consists  In  trade  or  traf- 
fic (1  Stew.  A  P.  [Ala.]  327). 

COMMERCIA  BELLI.  Compacts  entered 
into  by  belligerent  nations  to  secure  a  tem- 
porary and  limited  peace.     1  Kent,  Comm. 
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as  synonymous,  but  which  more  strictly  re- 
lates to  shipping  and  Its  Incidents.  See 
"Law  Merchant." 


COMMERCIUM  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law. 
Commerce;  business;  trade;  dealings  In  the 
way  of  purchase  and  sale;  a  contract.  Dig. 
49.  IB.  16. 

The  right  to  purchase  or  sell.  Inst.  3. 
20.  2. 

COMMERCIUM  JURE  GENTIUM  COM- 
mune  ease  debet,  et  non  in  monopollum  et 
privatum  paucorum  quaestum  converten- 
dum.  Commerce,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
ought  to  be  common,  and  not  to  be  con- 
verted Into  a  monopoly  and  the  private  gain 
of  a  (ew.    Coke,  3d  Inst.  181,  In  marg. 


104. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.  A  phrase  employed 
to  denote  those  branches  of  the  law  which 
relate  to  the  rights  of  property  and  rela- 
tions of  persons  engaged  In  commerce. 

This  term  denotes  more  than  the  phrase 
"maritime  law,"  which   Is  sometimes  used 


COMMINATORIUM  (from  cammonari,  to 
threaten).  In  old  practice,  A  clause  some- 
times added  at  the  end  ol  writs,  admonish- 
ing the  sheriff  to  be  faithful  in  executing 
them.    Bracton.  tol.  3dS. 

COMMI8E.  In  old  French  law.  Forfeit- 
ure; the  forfeiture  ot  a  flef;  the  penalty 
ittacbed  to  the  Ingratitude  of  a  vassal. 
Guyot,  Inat.  Feud.  c.  12. 

C0MMI8SARIA  LEX.  A  principle  of  the 
Roman  law  relative  to  the  forfeiture  of  con- 
tracts. It  was  not  unusual  to  restrict  a 
sale  upon  credit,  by  a  clause  In  the  agree- 
ment that  If  the  buyer  should  fall  to  make 
due  payment  the  seller  might  rescind  the 
sale.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  prop- 
erty was  the  buyer's,  and  at  his  risk.  A 
debtor  and  his  pledgee  might  also  agree 
that.  It  the  debtor  did  not  pay  at  the  day 
fixed,  the  pledge  should  become  the  absolute 
property  of  the  creditor.  2  Kent,  Comm. 
&S3.  This  was  abolished  by  law  ot  Con- 
stantine.    Code,  S.  35.  3. 

COMMISSARY. 

In    Military    Law.     An   officer    whose 

principal  duties  are  to  supply  an  army,  or 

some  portion  thereof,  with  provisions. 

In  English  Ecclealaatical  Law.    A  title 

formerly  applied  to  an  officer  who  exercised 
spiritual  Jurisdiction  In  distant  places  of  the 
bishop's  diocese;  being  specially  ordained 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  bishop's 
Jurisdiction  and  office  in  the  outplaces  of  bis 
diocese,  or  else  In  such  places  as  were  pe- 
culiar to  the  bishop,  and  exempted  from  trte 
Jurisdiction  ot  the  archdeacon.  Termes  de  la 
Ley;  Cowell;  Lyndewode.  Prov.  c.  1. 

COMMISSARY  COURT.  In  Scotch  law. 
A  court  of  general  ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tion. It  was  held  before  four  commission- 
ers, appointed  by  the  crown  from  among  the 
faculty  of  advocates.  It  had  a  double  Juris- 
diction; First,  that  exercised  within  a  cer- 
tain district;  second,  another,  universal,  by 
which  it  reviewed  the  sentences  of  inferior 
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commlaslonera,  and  con  firmed  the  teata- 
meats  of  those  dying  abroad,  or  dying  In 
tbe  country  without  having  an  established 
domicile.  Bell,  Diet.  It  has  been  abrogat- 
ed. Its  Jurisdiction  In  matters  of  conflrma- 
tlon  being  given  to  the  sbeiilT,  and  the  Ju- 
risdiction aa  to  marriage  and  divorce  to  the 
court  ot  session.  Paterson,  Comp.  See  4 
Geo.  TV.  c.  47;  1  Wm.  IV.  c  69;  6  &  7  Wm. 
IV.  c.  41 :   13  A  14  Vict.  c.  36. 

COMMISSION  (Lat.  commw^io;  trom  com- 
mitlere,  to  Intrust  to). 

An  undertaking  without  reward  to  do 
something  for  another,  with  respect  to  a 
thing  bailed.    Rutherforth,    Inst.   105. 

A  body  of  persons  authorized  to  act  in  a 
certain  matter.     5  Bam.  &  C.  35'). 

The  act  of  perpetrating  an  otTense.  An 
instrument  Issued  by  a  court  of  Justice,  or 
other  competent  tribunal,  to  authorize  a  per- 
son to  take  depositions,  or  do  any  other  act 
by  authority  ot  such  court  or  tribunal,  Is  i 
called  a  "commlsalon."  For  a  form  of  a ' 
commission  to  take  depositions,  see  Qresl. ' 
Gq.  my.  72. 

Letters  patent  granted  by  the  government. 
under  the  public  seal,  to  a  person  appointed 
to  an  office,  giving  him  authority  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office.  The  commission  is 
not  the  appointment,  but  only  evidence  of  It. 
and.  as  soon  as  it  is  signed  and  sealed,  vests 
the  office  in  the  appointee,  1  Crant^h  (U. 
S.)  137;  2  Nott  A  McC  (S.  C.)  357;  1  Mc- 
Cord  (S.  C.)  233.  238.  See  1  Pet.  (U.  S.) 
194;  2  Sumn,  (U.  S.)  299;  8  Conn,  109;  1 
Pa.  St.  297;  2  Const.  (S,  C.)  696;  2  Tyler 
(VL)   235. 

In   Common    Law.       A   sum   allowed, 

usually  a  certain  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of 
the  property  involved,  as  compensation  to  a 
servant  or  agent  tor  services  performed. 
See  "Commlssloua" 

Of  Array,    This  commission  Issued  to 

send  Into  every  county  officers  to  muster  or 
set  In  military  order  the  inhabitants.  The 
latroduction  of  commissions  ot  lieutenancy, 
which  contained.  In  substance,  tbe  same 
powers  as  these  commissions,  superseded 
them.    2  Steob.  Comm.  (7th  Ed.)  582. 

Of  Assize.     In   English   practice.     A 

commission  which  formerly  Issued  from  the 
hlng.  appointing  certain  persons  as  commis- 
sioners or  Judges  of  assize  to  hold  the  as- 
sises In  association  with  discreet  knights 
during  those  years  Iti  which  the  justices  in 
eyre  did  not  come. 

Other  commissions  were  added  to  this, 
which  has  finally  fallen  Into  complete  dis- 
use.    See  "Courts  of  Assize  and  Nisi   Prl- 

Of  Bankrupt,  A  commission  or  au- 
thority formerly  granted  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor to  such  discreet  persons  as  be  should 
think  proper,  to  examine  the  bankrupt  In  all 
matters  relating  to  his  trade  and  eSects.  and 
to  perform  various  other  Important  duties 
<»nnected  with  bankruptcy  matters.  These 
persons  were  tbence  called  "commissioners 
of  bankruptcy,"  and  had  In  most  respects 
tbfl  powers  and  privileges  of  Judges  fn  their 
own  courta;  but  regularly  constituted  courts 
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and  Judges  in  bankruptcy  have  now  super- 
seded such  commissions  and  commissioners. 
Brown. 

Of  Charitable  Uses.    This  commission 

Issues  out  of  chancery  to  the  bishop  and 
others,  where  lands  given  to  charitable  uses 
are  misemployed,  or  there  Is  any  fraud  or 
dispute  concerning  them,  to  Inquire  of  and 
redress  the  same,  etc.    43  Ellz.  c.  4.     Whar- 

Of  Delegates.  When  any  sentence  was 

given  In  any  ecclesiastical  cause  by  the 
archbishop,  this  commission,  under  the 
great  seal,  was  directed  to  certain  persons, 
usually  lords,  bishops,  and  Judges  oC  the  law, 
to  alt  and  hear  an  appeal  of  the  same  to  the 
king.  In  the  court  of  chancery;  but  latterly 
the  Judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council 
has   supplied  the   place  of  this .  commission. 

Of  Lunacy.    A  writ  Issued  out  of  chan- 

ceiT.  or  such  court  as  may  have  Jurisdiction 
of  the  case,  directed  to  a  proper  ofBcer,  to  in- 
quire whether  a  person  named  therein  is  a 
lunatic  or  not.     1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  382  et  seq. 

Of  Partition.    Formerly  a  partition  was 

fected  in  England  by  issuing  a  commission 
to  commissioners,  to  divide  the  property, 
and,  on  their  return  coming  In,  the  parties 
were  ordered  to  execute  mutual  conveyances 
to  carry  out  the  division.  Haynes.  Eq.  153. 
Similar  commissions  are  still  Issued  in  some 
of  the  states.     See  "Partition." 

If  Rebellion.  In  English  law.  A  writ 
of  chancery  to  compel  an 
i  abolished  by  the  order 


formerly  Issued  o 
attendance.     It  wa 
of  August  8,  1841. 
Of  Rev 


In  English  ecclesiastical 
commission  formerly  sometimes 
granted  In  extraordinary  cases,  to  revise  the 
sentence  of  the  court  of  delegates.  3  B1. 
Comm.  67.  Now  out  of  use;  the  privy  coun- 
cil being  substituted  for  the  court  ifT  dele- 
gates, as  the  great  court  of  appeal  In  all  ec- 
clesiastical causes.     3  Steph.  Comm.  432, 

Of  the  Peace.  In  English  law.  A  com- 
mission from  the  crown,  appointing  certain 
persons  therein  named.  Jointly  and  several- 
ly, to  keep  the  peace,  etc.  Justices  of  the 
peace  are  always  appointed  by  special  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal,  the  form  of 
which  was  settled  by  all  the  Judges,  A.  D. 
1590,  and  continues  with  little  alteration  to 
this  day.  1  Bl.  Comm.  351;  3  Steph.  Comm. 
39,  40. 

Of     Treaty      with      Foreign      Princes. 

Leagues  and  arrangements  made  between 
states  and  kingdoms,  by  their  ambassadors 
and  ministers,  for  the  mutual  advantage  ot 
the  kingdoms  In  alliance.    Wharton. 

Of  Unlivery.  In  an  action  In  the  Eng- 
lish admiralty  division,  where  It  Is  necessary 
to  have  the  cargo  In  a  ship  unladen  In  order 
to  have  it  appraised,  a  commission  of  unliv- 
ery Is  Issued  and  executed  by  the  marshal. 
Williams  &  B.  Adm.  Jur.  233. 

To  Take  Answers  In  Equity.    When  a 

defendant  In  a  suit  lived  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  London,  there  might  have  been  a 
commission'  granted  to  take  bis  answer  in 
the  country,  where  tbe  commissioners  ad- 
ministered to  him  the  usual  oath,  and  then 
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the  answer  being  sealed  up.  either  one  qI  the 
commlsBlonere  carried  It  up  to  court  or  It 
was  sent  by  a  meesenger.  who  swore  that 
be  received  It  from  one  of  the  commtss lon- 
ers, and  that  the  same  had  not  been  opened 
or  altered  since  he  received  It.  But  latterly 
such  an  answer  might  be  sworn  in  the  ci 
try  before  any  solicitor  of  the  court  who  has 
been  appointed  a  commissioner  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  In  chancery.  The  present  ans 
In  chancery,  and  at  common  law,  ta  a  n 
affidavit,  and  is  not  a  pleading.  It  is  sw 
anywhere  before  a  solicitor  who  Is  a  c 
mlBsloner  to  administer  oaths.    Brown. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANT.  A  factor 
(1.  f-) 

COMMISSION  DEL  CREDERE.  See  "Del 
Credere  Commleeion." 

COMMISSIONER     OF     PATENTS.     The 

title  given  by  law  to  the  head  of  the  patent 
ofBce  bureau. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  BAIL.  OOcera  t«- 
potntod  by  some  courts  to  take  recognisances 
of  bail  In  civil  cases. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  BANKRUPT.  In 
English  law.  Coamlsslonera  appointed 
der  the  great  seal,  and  whose  duties  ari_  __ 
take  proof  of  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt, 
the  trading  and  act  of  bankruptcy,  to  ex- 
amine the  bankrupt  In  all  matters  relating 
to  bts  trade  and  effects,  assign  bis  property 
to  assignees,  and  to  perform  various  other 
Important  duties  connected  with  bankrupt- 
cy matters.  1  Bl.  Comm.  480-1S6;  Eden, 
Bankr.  Law,  79.  et  passim. 

These  commissioners  now  compose  per- 
manent courts  of  bankruptcy.  St  1  ft  2  Wm. 
IV.  c.  56;  SAG  Wm.  IV.  C.  29,  S  21;  5  ft  6 
VlcL  c.  122;  2  Steph.  Comm.  199.  200;  3 
Steph.  Comm.  425,  426, 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  HIGHWAYS.  Offl- 
cprs  having  certain  powers  and  duties  con- 
cerning the  highways  within  the  Ilmita  of 
their  Jurisdiction.  They  are  usually  three 
in  number.  In  some  of  the  states  they  are 
county  officers,  and  their  Jurisdiction  Is  co- 
extensive with  the  county.  In  others,  as  in 
New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, they  are  town  or  township  officers. 
They  have  power  to  establish,  alter,  and  va- 
cate highways,  and  it  Is  their  duty  to  cause 
them  to  be  kept  In  repair. 

COMMISSIONERS  OP  SEWERS. 

In  English  Law.    A  court  Of  record  of 

special  jurisdiction  in  England. 

It  is  a  temporary  tribunal,  erected  by  vir- 
tue' of  a  commission  under  the  great  upM, 
which  formerly  was  granted  pro  re  nafa  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  but  now  at  the 
discretion  and  nomination  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, lord  treasurer,  and  chief  Justices, 
pursuant  to  the  statute  of  sewers.  23  Hen. 
VllI,  c.  6.  Its  Jurisdiction  ls*to  overlook 
the  repairs  of  the  banks  and  walls  of  the 
searoast     and     navigable     rivers     and     thi 


streams  communicating  therewith,  and  la 
conOned  to  such  county  or  particular  dta- 
trict  as  the  commlaalon  shall  expressly 
e.  The  commissioners  may  take  order 
for  the  removal  of  any  annoyances,  or  th% 
safeguard  and  conservation  of  the  sewers 
within  their  commission,  either  according  to 
laws  and  customs  of  Romney  Marsh,  or 
otherwise,  at  their  own  discretion.  They 
are  also  to  assess  and  collect  taxes  for  sucb 
repairs  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sion. They  may  proceed  with  the  aid  of 
a  jury  or  upon  their  own  view.  Consult  7 
Anne,  c-  10;  4  ft  6  VlcL  c  45;  11  ft  12  VlcL 
c.  50;  18  ft  19  Vict.  c.  120;  3  ft  4  Wm.  IV. 
cc.  10,  19-22;  3  Bl.  Comm.  73,  74;  Crabb, 
HlsL  Eng.  Law,  469. 

In    American    Law.      Commissioners. 

have  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  reg- 
ulating the  flow  of  water  In  streams.  Their 
duties  are  discharged  in  the  different  etatea 
by  county  courts,  county  commissioners,  etc. 

COMMISSIONS.  In  practice.  Compensa- 
tion allowed  to  agenta,  factors,  executors, 
trustees,  receivers,  and  other  persons  who 
manage  the  affairs  of  others.  In  recompense 
for  their  services. 

COMMITMENT.  In  pracUce.  The  war- 
rant or  order  by  which  a  court  or  maglB- 
trate  directs  a  ministerial  officer  to  take  a 
person  to  prison.    See  1  Mete.  (Maes.)  604. 

The  act  of  sending  a  person  to  prison  by 
means  of  such  a  warrant  or  order.  9  N.  H. 
204. 

COMMITTEE.  A  person  or  body  of  per- 
sona to  whom  a  matter  is  committed  for  su- 
perintendence, action,  or  recommendation. 

In  Legislation.  One  or  more  mem- 
bers of  a  legislative  body,  to  whom  la  spe- 
cially referred  some  matter  before  that 
body.  In  order  that  they  may  Investigate  and 
examine  Into  It,  and  report  to  those  who 
delegated  this  authority  to  them. 

In  Practice.    A  guardian  appointed  to 

take  charge  of  the  person  or  estate  of  one 
who  has  been  found  to  be  non  compot. 

COMMITTITUR  PIECE.  In  English  law. 
An  Instrument  in  writing,  on  paper  or  parch- 
ment, which  charges  a  person  already  In 
prison,  in  execution  at  the  snlt  of  the  per- 
son who  arrested  him. 

COMMIXTION.  Inclvlllaw.  Atermuaed 
to  signify  the  act  by  which  goods  are  mixed 
together. 

The  commixtlon  of  liquids  Is  called  "con- 
fusion" (g.  v.).  and  that  of  solids  a  "mix- 
ture." I«c.  Blm.  a  370,  371;  Story,  Ballm. 
E  40;  1  Bout.  Inst  note  £06. 

COMMODATE.  In  Scotch  law.  A  loan 
for  use.  Ersk.  Inst.  bk.  3,  Ut  1,  1  10;  1 
Bell.  Comm.  226. 

COMMOOATI  ACTIO  (LaL)  See  "Actio 
Commodatio,"  etc. 

COMMODATO.  In  Spanish  law.  A  con- 
tract by  which  one  person  lends  gratuitous- 
ly to  another  some  object  not  consumable, 
to  be  restored  to  him  In  kind  at  a  given 
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COMMOOATUM.  A  species  of  bailment.' 
b7  which  one  ol  the  parties  binds  himseir  to 
return  to  the  other  certain  personal  chattels 
wblch  the  latter  delivers  to  him  to  be  used 
by  him  without  reward;  loan  tor  use.  Storr, 
Bailm.  S  221.    See  "Bailment" 

COMMODUM  EX  INJURIA  SUA  NON 
habere  debet  No  man  ought  to  derive  any 
benefit  ot  his  own  wrong.  Jenk.  Cent.  Caa. 
161;  Finch,  Law,  bk.  1,  c.  3,  note  62. 

COMMON,  As  an  adjective, — owned  by 
several;  usual;  habitual.  As  a  noun, — an  In- 
corporeal beredltament  which  consists  In 
a  profit  which  one  man  has  In  connection 
with  one  or  more  others  In  the  land  of  an- 
other. 12  Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.)  32;  10  Wend, 
(N.  T.)  S47;  U  Johns.  (N.  T.)  438;  16 
Johns.  <N.  Y.)  14.  30;  10  Pick.  (Mass.)  364; 

3  Kent,  Comm.  403. 

Common  of  Estovers.    The  liberty  of 

taking  necessary  wood,  tor  the  use  of  furni- 
ture of  a  house  or  farm,  from  another  man's 
estate.  This  right  Is  Inseparably  attached 
to  the  house  or  farm,  and  is  not  apportion- 
able.  If.  therefore,  a  farm  entitled  to  es- 
tovers be  divided  by  the  act  ot  the  party 
among  several  tenants,  neither  of  them  can 
take  estovers,  and  the  right  is  extinguished. 
2  Bl.  Comm.  34;  Plowd.  381;  10  Wend.  (N. 
y.)  638;  1  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  592.  It  Is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  right  to  estovers 
which  a  tenant  for  life  has  In  the  estate 
which  he  occupies.    See  "Estovers." 

Common  of  Paature.  The  right  ot  feed- 
ing one's  beasts  on  another's  land.  It  Is 
either  appendant,  appurtenant  because  of 
▼icinage.  or  in  gross. 

Common  of  Piscary.     The  liberty  ot 

Bshing  In  another  man's  water.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
34,    See  "Fishery." 

Common  of  Shack.  The  right  of  per- 
sons occupying  lands  lying  together  In  the 
same  common  field  to  turn  out  their  cattle 
after  harvest  to  teed  promiscuously  In  that 
field.  Wharton;  2  Stepb.  Comm,  S;  1  Barn. 
&  Aid.  710. 

Common  of  Turbary.    The  liberty  of 

digging  turf  in  anotbar  man's  ground.  Com- 
mon of  turbary  can  only  be  appendant  or 
appurtenant  to  a  house,  not  to  lands,  be- 
cause turves  are  to  he  spent  In  the  house. 

4  Coke.  37;  3  Atk.  189;  Nov.  145;  7  East.  127. 
Common  Appendant.    A  right  annexed 

to  the  possession  of  land,  by  wblcb  the  owner 
thereof  Is  entitled  to  feed  hts  beasts  on  the 
wastes  of  the  manor.  It  can  only  be  claimed 
by  prescription,  so  that  It  cannot  be  pleaded 
by  way  of  custom.  1  Rolle.  Abr,  396;  6 
Coke,  59, 

Common    Appurtenant.     This    differs 

from  common  appendant  In  the  following  par- 
ticnlars.  viz,:  It  may  be  claimed  by  grant  or 
prescription,  whereas  common  appendant 
can  only  arise  from  prescription;  It  does  not 
arise  from  any  connection  of  tenure,  nor  Is 
It  confined  to  arable  land,  hut  may  be 
claimed  as  annexed  to  any  kind  of  land;  It 
may  be  not  only  tor  beasts  usually  < 
monable,  such  as  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep, 
bat  likewise  for  goats,  swine,  etc.;  it  may  he 
severed  from  the  land  to  which  It  Is  appur- 
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tenant;  It  may  be  commenced  by  grant;  and 
an  uninterrupted  usage  for  twenty  years  Is 
evidence  of  a  grant.  In  most  other  respects, 
commons  appendant  and  appurtenant  agree. 
2  Greenl.  Cruise,  Dig.  5;  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
leSO;  30  Eng.  Law  i  Eq.  176;  15  East,  108. 

— —Common  Because  of  Vicinage.  The 
right  which  the  Inhabitants  of  two  or  more 
contiguous  townships  or  vlltas  have  of  inter- 
commonlng  with  each  other.  It  ought  to  be 
claimed  by  prescription,  and  can  only  be 
used  by  cattle  levant  and  couchant  upon  the 
lands  to  which  the  right  is  annexed,  and 
cannot  eilBt  except  between  adjoining  town- 
ships,  where  there  Is  no  Intermediate  land. 
Co,  Litt  122a;  4  Coke,  38a;  7  Coke,  5;  10 
Q.  B.  5S1.  589,  604;  19  Q.  fi.  620;  18  Barb. 
(N.  Y.)   523. 

It  Is,  Indeed,  only  a  permissive  right,  in- 
tended to  excuse  what.  In  strictness,  is  a 
trespass  In  both,  and  to  prevent  a  multiplic- 
ity of  suits,  and  therefore  either  township 
may  inclose  and  bar  out  the  other,  though 
they  have  Intercommoned  time  out  ot  mind. 
.  Comm.  33;  Co.  Litt  ISa;  Bracton,  tol. 
222. 

Dr.  Wooddeson  observes  that  Blackstone's 
account  of  common  ijur  cause  de  vicinage  Is 
not  properly  a  definition,  but  rather  a  de- 
scriptive example  or  Illustration,  there  be- 
ing other  occasions  when  the  excuse  for 
trespass  may  be  used.    2  Wooddeson,  Lect,  50. 

— - — Common  In  Groat.  A  right  ot  common 
wblch  must  be  claimed  by  deed  or  prescrip- 
tion. It  has  no  relation  to  land,  hut  Is  an- 
nexed to  a  man's  person,  and  may  be  tor 
a  certain  or  an  indefinite  number  ot  cattle. 
It  cannot  be  aliened  so  as  to  give  the  en- 
tire right  to  several  persons  to  be  enjoyed 
by  each  In  severalty.  And  where  It  comes 
to  several  persons  by  operation  of  law.  as 
by  descents.  It  Is  Incapable  of  division 
among  them,  and  must  be  enjoyed  jointly. 
Common  appurtenant  for  a  limited  number 
of  cattle  may  be  granted  over,  and  by  such 
grant  becomes  common  in  gross.  Co.  Litt. 
UZa.  164a;  5  Taunt  244;  16  Johna  (N.  Y.) 
30;   2  61.  Comm.  34. 

See,  generaly,  Vlnar,  Abr. ;  Bac,  Abr. ; 
Comyn,  Dig.;  2  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm,  34  et 
seq.;   2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  4, 

COMMON  ASSURANCES.  Deeds  which 
make  safe  or  assure  to  a  man  the  title  to 
his  estate,  whether  they  are  deeds  ot  con- 
veyance, or  to  charge  or  discharge. 

COMMON  BAIt.  Fictitious  sureties  en- 
tered in  the  proper  office  of  the  court.  See 
"Ball." 

COMMON  BAR.  In  pleading.  A  plea  to 
compel  the  plalntilf  to  assign  the  particular 
place  where  the  trespass  has  been  commit- 
ted. Steph.  PI.  256.  It  is  sometimes  called 
a  "blank  har." 

COMMON  BARRATRY.    See  "Barratry." 

COMMON  BARRETOR.  In  Criminal  law. 
One  who  frequently  excites  and  stirs  up 
suits  and  quarrels,  either  at  law  or  others 
wise.    See  "Barratry."  .    .    _    .. 
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COMMON  CARRIERS.  Sucb  as  carry 
goods  for  blre  iDdlSerently  for  all  persons. 

Tb«  deflniUoQ  Includes  carriers  by  land 
and  water. 

One  who  plies  between  certain  termini, 
and  openly  professes  to  carry  for  blre  tbe 
goods  of  all  Buch  persons  as  may  choose  to 
employ  him.     Redf.  Carr  1. 

One  undertaking  to  carry  tor  hire  the 
goods  of  all  persons  indifferently.  3  Wend. 
(N.  v.)   161:  22  N,  J.  Law.  372. 

"Tbe  test  [of  whether  one  la  a  common 
carrier]  le  not  whether  he  is  carrying  as  a 
public  employment,  or  whether  he  carries 
to  a  fixed  pla<'e.  but  whether  he  holds  ont, 
either  exprpsHly  or  by  a  course  of  conduct, 
that  he  will  carry  for  hire,  so  loug  as  he 
has  room,  the  goods  of  all  persons,  indif- 
ferently, who  send  him  goods  to  be  carried." 
L.  R.  1  C.  P.  n.  423. 

Common  Carriers  of  Passengers.  Such 

as  carry  persons  for  hire,  and  are  bound  to 
carry  all  who  offer.  19  Wend.  (N.  T.)  239; 
!0  N.  H.  486:  IB  III.  472;  2  Sumn.  (U.  S.) 
221 ;  3  Brod,  &  B.  54 ;  9  Price.  408. 

COMMON  CHASE  (iJiw  Fr.  comoii  chace). 
In  old  Englisb  law.  A  place  where  the  right 
of  hunting  wild  animals  itouU  l>easls  chace- 
aMeg)  was  common  to  all  ia  loul:iifn/«) . 
Y.  B.  P.  10  Edw.  III.  28. 


COMMON  COUNCIL.    The 
house  of  the  muulcipal  legislative  assembly 
in  some  American  cities. 

The  English  parliament  is  the  common 
council  of  the  whole  realm. 

COMMON  COUNTS.  Certain  general 
counts,  not  founded  on  any  special  contract, 
which  are  introduced  In  a  declaration  tor 
the  purpose  of  preventing  a  defeat  of  a  Just 
right  by  the  accidental  variance  of  the  evi- 

These  are.  in  an  action  of  assumpsit, 
counts  founded  on  express  or  implied  prom- 
ises to  pay  mouey  In  consideration  of  a 
precedent  debt,  and  are  of  tour  descriptions, 
—the  inilebitalus  assumpsit,  the  quantum 
vieruit.  the  i/iiaiiiiiin  valebant,  and  the  ac- 
count statpil. 

COMMON  DAY  (Law  Lat.  dieg  minmuHis). 
In  old  English  practice.  An  ordinary  day 
in  -oitrf  (SI.  13  Rich.  II.  at.  1,  c.  17).  such 
as  oclabts  Mil:haeli»  <the  octave  of  St. 
Michael).  Quin'lena  Patchae  (the  quinzlme  ot 
Easter),  etc.  (St.  .11  Hen.  III.  ata.  2,  3; 
Cowell:  Termes  de  la  Ley). 

COMMON  DEBTOR.  In  Scotch  law.  A 
debtor  whose  eftecta  have  been  arrested  by 
several  creditors.  In  regard  to  these  cred- 
itors, he  is  their  common  debtor,  and  by 
thia  term  is  distinguished  in  the  proceed- 
ings thai  take  place  In  the  competition. 
Bell.  Diet. 

COMMON  DRUNKARD.    See  "Drunkard." 

COMMON  ERROR  (Lat. 


COMMON  LAW 

An  error  for  which  there  are  many  prec- 
edents. "Common  error  goeth  for  a  law." 
Pinch,  Law,  bk.  1,  e.  3.  No.  54. 


COMMON  FINE  (Law  Lat. /tnis  a 
In  old  Englisb  law.  A  certain  sum  of  mon- 
ey which  the  residents  in  a  leet  paid  to  the 
lord  of  the  leet,  otherwise  called  head  Bilver, 
cert  money  {g.  v.),  or  cerium  letae.  Tennee 
de  la  Ley;  Cowell.  A  sum  ot  money  paid 
by  the  inhabitants  ot  a  manor  to  tbeir  lord, 
towards  the  charge  ot  holding  a  court  leet. 
Bailey.    See  "Leet" 

A  floe  or  amercement  imposed"  upon  a 
county  at  large.  Bracton,  fol.  3Sb;  St.  West- 
minater  I."c.  18;  Fleta.  lib.  3,  c.  U.  I  9; 
2  Inst  197. 

COMMON  FISHERY.  A  fishery  to  which 
all  persons  have  a  right  such  as  the  cod 
fisheries  off  Newfoundland.  A  "common  flah- 
ery"  le  different  from  a  "common  ot  fish- 
ery." which  is  the  right  to  flsb  in  another's 
pond,  pool,  or  river.    See  "Fishery." 

COMMON  HALL.  A  court  In  the  city  of 
London,  at  which  all  tbe  citizens,  or  such 
as  are  free  of  the  city,  have  a  right  to  at- 
tend.   Wharton. 

COMMON  HIGHWAY,  By  this  term  is 
meant  a  road  to  be  used  by  the  community 
at  large  (or  any  purpose  of  transit  or  trafUc. 
Hammond.  N.  P.  239.     See  "Highway." 

COMMON  INFORMER.  One  who,  without 
being  specially  required  by  law  or  by  vir- 
tue of  his  otRce,  gives  information  of  crimes, 
offenses,  or  mlademeanore  which  have  been 
committed,  in  order  to  prosecute  tbe  offend' 
er;  a  prosecutor. 

COMMON  INTENT.  The  natural  sense 
given  to  words. 

It  is  the  rule  that  when  words  are  used 
which  will  bear  a  natural  sense  and  an  artl- 
nclal  one.  or  one  to  be  made  out  by  argu- 
ment and  inference,  the  natural  sense  shall 
prevail.  It  is  simply  a  rule  ot  conatruction, 
and  not  of  addition,  fkimmon  Intent  cannot 
add  to  a  sentence  words  which  have  been 
omitted.  2  H.  Bl.  630.  In  pleading,  cer- 
tainty is  required:  but  certainty  to  a  com- 
mon Intent  is  sufflclent.— that  is,  what,  up- 
on a  reasonable  const nictlon.  may  be  called 
cei'tain,  without  recurring  to  possible  facts. 
Co,  Litt.  203a;   Doug.  103.     See  "Certainty." 

COMMON  JURY.  An  ordinary  petit  jury, 
as  distinguished  from  a  special  or  struck 
jury. 

COMMON  LAW.  That  system  of  taw  or 
form  ot  the  science  of  Jurisprudence  which 
has  prevailed  In  England  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  contradistinction  to 
other  great  systems,  such  as  the  Roman  or 
civil  law. 

As  distinguished  from  statute  law.  those 
principles,  usages,  and  rules  of  action  ap- 
plicable to  the  government  and  security  of 
persons  and  of  property,  which  do  not  rest 
for  their  authority  upon   any  express  and 
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positive  declaration  of  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature.    1  Kent  Comm.  492. 

The  body  ot  nilea  and  remedies  adminis- 
tered by  i-ourts  of  law,  technically  bo  called. 
In  contradlBtinctlon  to  those  of  equity,  and 
to  the  canon  law.    3  Pet.  (U.  S.)  446. 

The  law  ot  any  country,  to  denote  that 
which  is  common  to  the  whole  country,  in 
contradistinction  to  laws  and  customs  of  lo- 
cal application. 

As  used  In  the  United  States,  it  includes 
both  the  unwritten  law  of  England  and 
statutes  passed  before  the  settlement  ot  the 
United  States.     5  Pet.  (U.  S.)  241;  18  Wis. 
147. 

The  common  law  is  not  fixed  in  its  scope, 
but  develops  new  principles  by  analogy 
new  conditions  arise.    42  Ala.  597. 

COMMON-LAW  PROCEDURE  ACTS. 
Three  acts  of  parliament,  passed  in  the 
ypare  1852,  1854,  and  1860,  respectively,  for 
(he  amendment  of  the  procedure  in  the  cc 
mon-law  courts.  The  common-law  procedi 
act  of  1852  is  St.  15  ft  16  Vict.  c.  76.  that  of 
U64,  St.  17  A  IS  Vict.  c.  125.  and  that  of 
1860.  St.  23  A  24  Vict.  c.  126.     Mozley  ft  W 


COMMON  NUISANCE.  One  Which  affects 
the  public  In  general,  and  not  merely  some 
particular  person.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  197.  See 
"Nuisance." 

COMMON  OPINION  IS  GOOD  AUTHOR- 
ity  in  law.  Co.  LIU.  lS6a;  3  Barb.  Ch.  (N. 
y  )    528.  577. 

COMMON  PLEAS.  The  name  ot  a  court 
having   Jurisdiction    generally    of    civil    ac- 

Such  pleas  or  actions  as  are  brought  by 
private  persons  against  private  persons,  or 
by  the  government,  when  the  cause  ot  action 
is  of  a  civil  nature.  In  England,  whence 
we  derived  this  phrase,  common  pleas 
so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  pleas  of 
the  crown. 

COMMON  RECOVERY.  A  Judgment  re- 
covered in  a  fictitious  suit,  brought  against 
the  tenant  of  the  freehold,  in  consequence 
of  a  default  made  by  the  person  who  is  last 
vouched  to  warranty  in  the  suit,  which 
covery.  being  a  supposed  adjudication  of  the 
right,  binds  all  persons,  and  vests  a  free 
and  absolute  fee  simple  in  the  recoveror. 

A  common  recovery  is  a  kind  of  convey- 
ance, and  is  resorted  to  when  the  object  is 
to  create  an  absolute  bar  o!  estates  tall,  and 
of  the  remainders  and  reversions  expectant 
on  the  determination  of  such  estates.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  357.  Though  It  has  been  used  In 
some  of  the  states,  this  form  of  conveyance 
is  nearly  obsolete,  easier  and  less  expensive 
modes  of  making  conveyances,  which  have 
the  same  effect,  having  been  substituted.  2 
Boitv.  Inst,  notes  2093.  2096:  7  N.  H.  9;  9 
Serg,  ft  R.   (Pa.)   390:  2  Rawle  (Pa.)   168: 
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COMMON  SANS  NOMBRE.  Common  with- 
out number,  that  is,  without  limit  as  to  the 
number  of  cattle  which  may  be  turned  on; 
otherwise  called  "common  without  stint." 
Bracton.  fols.  53b,  222b;  2  Steph.  Comm.  6, 
7:  2  Bl.  Comm.  34;  3  Bl.  Comm.  238;  1 
Crabb,  Real  Prop.  269. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS.  Schools  tor  gen- 
eral elementary  instruction,  tree  to  all  the 
public.     2  Kent,  Comm.  195-202. 

COMMON  SCOLD.  One  who,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  frequent  scolding,  disturbs  the  neigh- 
borhood.   Blah.  Grim.  Law,  |  147. 

The  offense  of  being  a  common  scold  is 
cognizable  at  common  law.  It  is  a  particu- 
lar form  of  nuisance,  and  was  punishable 
by  the  ducking  stool  at  common  law,  in 
place  of  which  punishment  fine  and  Impris- 
onment are  substituted  In  the  United  States. 
12  Serg.  ft  R.  <Pa.)  220;  3  Cranch.  C.  C. 
(U.  S.)  620.  See  1  Term  R.  748;  6  Mod.  11; 
4  Rog.  (N.  Y.)  90;  1  Russ.  Crimes.  302; 
Rose.  Grim.  Ev.  665. 

COMMON  SEAL.  The  seal  ot  a  corpora- 
tion. 

It  was  an  ancient  and  technical  rule  of 
the  common  law  that  a  corporation  could 
not  manifest  its  intentions  by  any  personal 
act  or  oral  discourse,  and  that  It  spoke  and 
acted  only  by  its  common  seal.  4  Kent, 
Comm.  2S8.  This  is  said  to  be  no  longer 
law  in  the  United  States.  7  Cranch  (U.  S.) 
299;  9  Paige,  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  188;  21  Vt.  343; 
21  MlSH.  408;  1  Smith  (Ind.)  98;  6  Ga.  166; 
2  Kent,  Comm.  289. 

COMMON  SERJEANT.  A  Judicial  officer 
of  the  city  of  London,  who  aids  the  recorder 
in  disposing  ot  the  criminal  business  of  the 
Old  Bailey  Sessions.    Holthouse. 

COMMON,  TENANTS  IN.    See  "Tenant." 
COMMON  TRAVERSE.    See  "Traverse." 

COMMON  VOUCHEE.  In  common  recov- 
eries, the  person  who  is  vouched  to  war- 
ranty. In  this  fictitious  proceeding,  the  cri- 
er of  the  court  usually  performs  the  office 
of  a  common  vouchee.  2  Bl.  Gomm.  358;  2 
Bouv.  Inst,  note  2093. 


COMMON  WEAL.    The  public  good, 

COMMONABLE.  Entitled  to  common. 
Commonable  beasts  are  either  beasts  ot  the 
plow,  as  horses  and  oxen,  or  such  as  manure 
the  land,  as  klne  and  sheep.  Beasts  not 
commonable  are  swine,  goats,  and  the  like. 
Go.  Litt.  122a;  2  Bl.  Comm.  33. 


COMMONALTY.  The  common  people  of 
England,  as  distinguished  from  the  king  and 
nobles. 

The  body  of  a  society  or  corporation,  as 
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distlngulBhed  from  tbe  officers.  1  Per.  ft 
D.  243.  Charters  of  Incorporation  of  the 
TATloua  tradesmen's  societies,  etc.,  In  Eng- 
land are  usually  granted  to  the  master,  war- 
dens, and  commonalty  of  such  corporation. 

COMMONANCE,orCOMMUNANCE.  The 
commoners,  or  tenants  and  Inhabitants,  who 
have  the  right  of  common  or  commonlng  in 
open  fleld.    Cowell. 

COMMONER.    One  poBseeslng  a  right  of 


COMMONS.  Those  subjects  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  who  are  not  nohlemen.  They 
are  represented  In  parliament  hy  the  house 
of  commons. 

COMMONTY.  In  Scotch  law.  Land  pos- 
sessed In  common  by  different  proprietors, 
or  hy  those  having  acquired  rights  of  servl' 
tude.    Bel),  Diet.;  3G  Eng.  Law  ft  Eq.  20. 


The  English  nation  during  the  time  of 
Cromwell  was  called  a  commonwealth.  It 
iB  the  legal  title  of  the  states  of  Kentucky, 
MassachusettB.  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

Used  sometimes  as  denoting  the  public; 
1  welfare  of  the  people. 


COMMORANCY.  The  dwelling  In  any 
place  as  an  inhabitant,  which  consists  in 
usually  lying  there.  4  Bl.  Comm.  273.  In 
American  law  it  Is  used  to  denote  a  mere 
temporary  residence.  19  Pick.  (Mass.)  247, 
248. 


COMMORIENTES.  Those  who  perish  at 
the  same  time  in  consequence  of  the  same 
calamity. 

COMMORTH,  or  COMOBTH.  A  contri- 
bution which  waa  gathered  at  marriages,  and 
when  young  priests  said  or  sung  the  Brst 
masses.  Prohibited  by  2fi  Hen.  VIII.  c,  6. 
Cowell. 

COMMOTE  (Law  Lat.  i-iimiii<iluiii.  from 
Brit  cymbod ;  eym.  together.  6od.  being  or 
dwelling;  or  from  iwmmiFii,  a  province). 
Half  ft  cantred  or  hundred  in  Wales,  con- 
taining, properly,  fifty  villages.  St.  Walllae, 
12  Edw.  I.  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26,  Spelman. 
voc.  "Commotum."  The  fourth  part  of  a 
hundred,  according  to  Mr.  Barrlngton.  who 
cites  Qlrald.  Camb.  o.  2.  Barr.  Obs.  St.  125, 
note  ( h ) . 

A  great  seigniory  or  lordship,  including 
ore  or  more  manorH.  Co.  Lltt.  Ba.  Part  of 
a  B^lgnlory.    Thel.  Die.  lib.  8.  p.  Z.  I  18. 

COMMUNE.  A  self-governing  townorvil 
iage.  The  name  given  to  the  committee  of 
the  people  in  the  French  revolution  of  1793: 
and  again,  in  the  revolutionary  uprising  of 
1871,  it  signined  the  attempt  to  eaUbllsh  ab- 
solute seir-KOvernmert  in  Paris,  or  the  mass 
of  those  concerned  in'  the  attempt.     In  old 
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French  law.  It  signified  any  municipal  cor- 
poration; and  In  old  English  law,  the  com- 
monalty or  common  people. 

COMMUNE  CONCILIUM  REQNI.  The 
common  council  of  the  realm.  One  of  the 
names  of  the  English  parliament. 


COMMUNE  FORUM.  Thee 
of  Justice;  the  seat  of  the  principal  courts. 
especially  those  that  are  Used,  7  Bell.  App. 
Cas.  169. 

COMMUNE  PLACITUM.  In  oid  English 
law.  A  common  plea  or  civil  action,  such 
as  an  action  of  debt.  Fleta.  lib.  2.  c.  61, 
SIS- 
COMMUNE  VINCULUM.  A  common  or 
mutual  bond.  Applied  to  the  common  stock 
of  consanguinity,  and  to  the  feodal  bond  of 
fealty,  as  the  common  bond  of  union  be- 
tween lord  and  tenant.  2  BI.  Comm.  2o>J: 
3  Bl.  Comm.  230. 

COMMUNI  CU8T00IA.  An  obsolete  writ 
which  anciently  lay  for  the  lord,  whose  ten- 
ant, holding  by  knight's  service,  died,  and 
left  his  eldest  son  under  age,  against  a 
stranger  that  entefed  the  land,  and  obtained 
the  ward  of  the  body.    Reg.  Orlg.  161. 

COMMUNI  DIVIDENDO.  In  clvillaw.  An 
action  which  Ilea  for  those  who  have  prop- 
ertyin  common,  to  procure  a  division.  It  Ilea 
where  parties  hold  land  In  common,  but  not 
in  partnership.    Calv.  Lex, 

COMMUNIA.  In  old  English  law.  Com- 
mon.   Bracton.'fol.  222, 

Common  things  (res  communes) ,  such  as 
running  water,  the  air,  the  sea,  etc.     Id.  7b. 

COMMUNIA,  or  CCMMUNIAE  (Lat.)  In 
old  European  law.  Communities.  Towns  en- 
franchised by  the  crown,  in  most  of  the  feu- 
dal kingdoms  of  Europe,  about  the  twelfth 
century,  and  formed  Into  free  corporations, 
by  what  were  termed  "charters  of  communi- 
ty." 1  Robertson,  Hist.  Charles  V.  24-29.  and 
notes  in  Appendix. 

COMMUNIA  PLACITA.  Actions  between 
citizens,  aa  distinguished  from  placita  coro- 
iine,  pleas  of  the  crown,  or' criminal  prosecu- 
tions. 

COMMUNIA  PLACITA  NON  TENENDA 
in  Bcaccarlo.  An  ancient  writ  directed  to 
the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
forbidding  them  to  hold  pleas  between  com- 
mon persona  (t.  e..  not  debtors  to  the  king, 
who  alone  originally  sued  and  were  sued 
there)  In  that  court,  where  neither  of  the 
parties  belonged  to  the  same.  Reg,  Orig. 
187.  Since  superseded  by  2  ft  3  Wm.  IV.  c. 
39. 

COMMUNIA  PLACITUM.  In  old  English 
law.  A  common  plea  or  action,  such  as  an 
action  of  debt. 
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COMMUNICATION.  InfoTmatf on ;  conaul- 
tation;  ooatereoce.  A  letter  is  &  communi- 
cation. 49  N.  J.  Law.  256.  But  Bee  4  Mete. 
(Mass.)  459. 

In  French  Law.  Dlecovery  and  inspec- 
tion of  books  and  papers.  Arg.  Fr.  Merc. 
Law.  552. 


COMMUNION  OF  GOODS.  In  Scotch  law. 
The  right  enjoyed  by  married  persons  in  the 
movable  goods  beloDging  to  them.  Bell. 
OicL 

COMMUNIS  ERROR  PACIT  JUS.  Acom- 
moo  error  makes  law.  What  waa  at  flret 
illegal,  l>elng  repeated  many  times,  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  acquired  the  force  of  usage; 
and  then  It  would  be  wrong  to  depart  from 
)t  Hilliard.  Real  Prop.  268:  1  Ld.  Raym. 
43;  6  Ciark  ft  F.  172;  3  Maule  *  S.  396;  4 
N.  H.  458;  2  Mass.  357.  The  converse  of 
this  maxim  Is  communi*  error  non  facU  jus, 
a  common  error  does  not  make  law.  Coke, 
4tli  Inat  243;  3  Terra  R.  725;  6  Term  R. 
564. 


COMMUNIS  8CRIPTURA.  In  old  English 
law.  A  common  writing;  a  writing  common 
to  both  parties;  a  chirograph.  Glanv.  lib.  S, 
c.  \. 

COMMUNIS  STIPES  (Lat.)  Is  old  Eng- 
lish law.  A  common  stock;  the  common  or 
root  stock  of  descent;  a  common  anceator, 
Bl.  Law  Tr.  G. 

COMMUNITAS  REGNI  ANGLIAE  <Lat.) 
The  general  assembly  of  the  kingdom  of 
England.  One  of  the  ancient  names  of  tbo 
EiDgllsh  parliament.  1  Bl.  Comm.  148.  Ac- 
cording to  Cow  ell,  it  signified  the  barons 
and  tenants  in  captle  of  the  kingdom.  But 
In  St.  Cart.  Cont.  49  Hen.  III.,  It  is  used 
Id  the  sense  of  "commonalty."  as  distin- 
guished from  the  prelates,  earls,  and  bar- 
ons {prelatoTuvi.  comitam.  txironum  et  com- 
•tunifalis  regni). 

COMMUNITY    (Lat.  communis,  common). 

In  Civil  Law.    A  corporation  or  body 

politic.     Dig.  3.  4. 

In  French  Law.  A  species  of  partner- 
ship which  a  man  and  woman  contract  when 
tbey  are  lawfully  married  to  each  other. 

Conventional  community  Is  that  which  is 
(ortned  by  express  agreement  in  the  con- 
tract of  marriage.  By  this  coijtract  the  le- 
gal community  which  would  otherwise  sub- 
slnt  may  be  modified  as  to  the  proportions 
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which  each  shall  take,  and  as  to  the  things 
which  shall  compose  it.  Olv.  Code  La.  2393. 
Legal  community  Is  that  which  takes 
place  by  virtue  Of  the  contract  of  marriage 
Itaeit. 

COMMUNITY  PROPERTY.  Property  ac- 
quired during  the  existence  of  the  matri- 
monial relation,  which  in  some  states  (Lou- 
isiana. Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona.  Califor- 
nia, Idaho,  and  Washington)  belongs  equally 
to  the  spouses.  The  doctrine  Is  oF  Spanish 
origin.  See  Schmidt,  Civ.  l^w.  p.  28;  White. 
New  Recop.  p.  60. 

The  husband,  as  head  of  the  community 
((I.  r.),  has  control  of  the  property  during  the 
existence  of  the  marriage  relation  (iril  Ca), 
663;  3  Wash.  592);  but  on  dissolution  of  the 
community  by  death  or  divorce.  It  is  di- 
vided equally  between  the  parties  (6; 
77)  ;  the  testamentary  power  of  tl 
BpOQse  being  limited  to  the  testator's  moiety 
(18  Cal.  291). 

COMMUTATION.  The  change  of  a  pun- 
ishment to  which  a  person  has  been  con- 
demned into  a  less  severe  one.  This  can 
be  granted  only  by  the  executive  authority 
In  which  the  pardoning  power  resides. 

Not  a  conditional  pardon,  but  "the  substi- 
tution of  one  punishment  known  to  the  law 
for  another  and  different  punishment,  also 
known  to  the  law."    1  Nev.  321. 

COMMUTATIVE  CONTRACT,  In  clyll 
law.  One  in  which  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  gives  and  receives  an  equivalent. 
The  contract  of  sale  is  of  this  kind.  The 
seller  gives  tlie  thing  sold,  and  receives  the 
price,  which  Is  the  equivalent.  The  buyer 
gives  the  price,  and  receives  the  thing  sold, 
which  is  the  equivalent  Such  contracts  are 
usually  distributed  into  four  classee,  name- 
ly: Do  ut  deg,  I  give  that  you  may  give; 
facio  ut  facias.  I  do  tliat  you  may  do;  facio 
Mi  des,  I  do  that  you  may  give;  rfo  ut  facias, 
I  give  that  you  may  do.  Poth.  Obi.  note  13. 
See  Civ.  Code  I^.  art.  1761. 


COMPACT.  An  agreement;  a  contract 
between  parties,  which  creates  obligations 
and  rights  capable  of  being  enforced,  and 
contemplated  as  such  between  the  parties,  in 
their  distinct  and  Independent  characters. 
Story,  Const,  bk,  3,  c.  3;  Rutherfortb,  Inst. 
bh.  2,  c,  6.  §  1. 

The  parties  may  be  nations,  states,  or  In- 
dividuals, but  it  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  former,  and  In  this  sense  is  a  broader- 
term  than  "treaty."  14  Pet.  (U.  S.)  572. 

As  applied  to  individuals,  it  is  synony- 
mous with  "contract."    8  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  92.. 

COMPANION  OF  THE  GARTER.  A 
knight   of  the   Order  of   the   Garter.     See 

"Knights  of  the  Darter." 

COMPANIONS.  In  fVench  law.  A  gen- 
eral term,  comprehending  all  persons  who- 
compose  the  crew  of  a  ship  or  vessel.  PoU 
Mar.  Cont.  note  163,  .  i<.>C")Q 
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COMPANY.  Aq  association  at  a  number 
of  Individuals  (or  the  purpose  ol  carrrins 
on  some  legitimate  buslneas. 

This  term  U  not  eynonymouB  with  "part- 
nership," though  avetr  such  unincorporated 
company  Is  a  partnership.  Usage  has  re- 
served the  term  to  associations  whose  mem- 
bers are  In  greater  number,  their  capital 
more  considerable,  and  their  enterprises 
greater,  either  on  account  of  their  risk  or 
Importance. 

When  these  companies  are  authorized  by 
the  government,  they  are  known  by  the 
name  o(  "corporations." 

Sometimes  the  word  is  used  to  represent 
those  members  of  a  partnership  whose 
names  do  not  appear  In  the  name  of  the 
firm.     See  12  Touliler,  Dr.  Civ.  97. 

COMPARATIO  LITERARUM  (Lat)  In 
the  civil  law.  Comparison  of  writings,  or 
handwritings.  A  mode  of  proof  allowed  in 
certain  cases.  Code,  4.  21.  20;  Nov.  49,  c.  2; 
Bell,  Diet. 

COMPARATIVE  NEGLIGENCE.  A  doc- 
trine whereby  negligence  Is  eiasslfled  as 
"Blight."  "ordinary."  or  "gross,"  In  such 
case,  If  the  negligence  of  a  defendant  be 
gross  there  may  be  a  recoverr,  notwith- 
standing slight  contributory  negligence  (96 
111  47);  but  not  where  the  negligence  oi 
the  parties  Is  of  the  same  class,  or  the  de- 
fendant's "ordinary."  and  the  plalntilre 
"slight"  (72  III.  3B1). 

The  doctrine  Is  now  abandoned  in  the  only 
state  where  it  prevailed  as  a  common-law 
doctrtne.    153  III.  16B. 

COMPARISON  OF  HANDWRITING.  A 
mode  of  deducing  evidence  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  written  instrument,  by  showing 
the  likeness  of  the  handwriting  to  ttiat  of 
another  instrument  proved  to  be  that  ot 
the  party  whom  It  is  sought  to  establish  aa 
the  author  of  the  instrument  in  question.  1 
Oreenl.  Ev.  5  578. 

■■This  is  aa  distinct  and  separate  a  thing 
from  that  comparison  which  a  witness  called 
to  testify  to  handwriting  makes  between  the 
wrtOn«  in  question  and  the  exemplar  In  h  b 
mind  as  an  external,  visible,  and  tanglbli 
object  Is  distinct  from  a  menUl  impression 
or  memory."    43  Pa.  St,  12. 

C0MPA8CUUM.  Belonging  to  common- 
age. Jus  compaacvum..  the  right  of  common 
of  pasture. 
COMPASSING.  Imagining  or  contriving. 
COMPATERNITAS  (Bug,  compaternlty). 
In  the  canon  law.  A  kind  of  spiritual  re- 
lationship tcopnatio  spirilualis)  contracted 
by  baptism.  It  was  a  ground  of  divorce. 
Bracton,  fol,  298b, 

COMPATIBILITY.  Capability  ot  harmo- 
ny or  accord, 

Of    Offices.    Such    harmony    between 

the  duties  of  two  offices  that  they  may  be 
discharged  by  one  person,  .,Kn.,„    „f 

In    Divorce    Law.    Incompatibility    of 

temper  1b  a  ground  of  divorce  in  one  or  two 
states. 


COMPENSATION 

COMPEAR,  or  COMPEIR.  In  Scotch  law. 
To  appear.  1  Forbes,  InsL  pL  4,  bk.  2,  c.  2, 
tit.  2. 

COMPEARANCE,  or  COMPEIRANCE.  In 
Scotch  practice.  Appearance;  an  appear- 
made  for  a  defendant;  an  appearance  by 
counsel.     Bell,  Diet. 


COMPENSACION.  In  Spanish  law.  The 
extinction  of  a  debt  by  another  debt  of  equal 
dignity  between  persons  who  have  mutual 
claims  on  each  other. 

COMPENSATIO.  In  the  civil  law.  Com- 
pensation, or  set-off.  A  proceeding  resem- 
hiing  a  set^jff  In  the  common  law,  being  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  have 
an  amount  due  to  him  from  the  plalntltf 
deducted  from  his  demand.  Dig,  16,  2;  Inst. 
i.  6.  30.  39;  3  Bl,  Comm.  305;  1  Kames,  Eq. 
395. 

COMPENSATIO  CRIMINIS.  The  compen- 
sation or  set-oR  of  one  crime  against  anoth- 
er. For  example,  In  questions  of  divorce, 
where  one  party  claims  the  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  adultery  ot  his  or  her  companion, 
the  latter  may  show  that  the  complainant 
has  been  guilty  of  the  Bame  ottense.  and. 
having  himself  violated  the  contract,  cannot 
complain  of  Its  violation  on  the  other  side. 
This  principle  is  incorporated  In  the  codes 
of  most  civilized  nations.  See  1  Hagg.  Con- 
rist.  144;  1  Hagg.  Ecc.  714;  2  Paige,  Ch.  (N. 
Y.)  108;  2  Dev.  &  B.  (N,  C.)  64;  BIsh,  Mar.  ft 
Dlv.  13  393.  394. 

COMPENSATION  (Lat.  compendere,  to  bai- 
lee). Indemnification;  recompense.  Some- 
thing to  be  done  (or  or  paid  to  another  of 
equal  value  with  something  of  which  he 
has  been  deprived  hy  the  act  or  negligence 
of  the  party  so  doing  or  paying. 

Ab  compared  with  "consideration"  and 
"damages."  "compensation,"  In  Its  most  care- 
ful use,  seems  to  be  between  them.  Consid- 
eration Is  amends  (or  something  given  hy 
consent,  or  by  the  owner's  choice.  Damages 
Is  amends  exacted  from  a  wrongdoer  for  a 
tort.  Compensation  is  amends  (or  something 
which  was  taken  without  the  owner's  choice, 
yet  without  commission  of  a  tort.  Thus,  one 
should  say.  consideration  (or  land  sold;  com- 
pensation for  land  taken  Cor  a  railway;  dam- 
ages for  a  trespass.  But  such  distinctions 
are  not  uniform.  "Land  damages"  la  a  com- 
mon expression  (or  compensation  for  lands 
taken  for  public  use,    Abbott, 

In  a  statute  providing  for  compensation 
for  property  taken  tor  public  use,  compensa- 
tion means  an  equivalent  (or  the  value  of 
the  land.    17  N,  J.  Law,  47. 

It  is  applied  to  the  remuneration  of  ofll- 
cers  fiduciaries,  etc.,  but  is  not  synonymous 
with  "salary."    76  III.  548. 

'     In  Civil  Law,    A  reciprocal  liberation 

between  two  persons  who  are  both  creditors 


COMPERBNDINATIO 


COMPOSITION 


and  debtors  of  each  other.  Ett  debltl  et 
orediti  inter  se  con(rtB««o.    Dig.  16.  2.  1. 

It  resembles  Id  many  respects  the  com- 
mon-law Bet-olI.  The  principal  dlHerence  1b 
that  a  set-oti  must  be  pleaded  to  be  effec- 
toal;  whereas  compeDsatlOD  Is  effectual  with- 
out any  such  plea.  See  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
1407. 

It  may  be  legal,  by  way  of  exception,  or 
by  recooTentlon.  8  La.  168;  Dig.  16.  3;  Code, 
4.  31;  IneL  4.  6.  30;  Burge,  Sur.  bk.  2.  c.  6, 
p.  181. 

It  takes  place  by  mere  operation  of  law, 
and  extinguishes  reciprocally  the  two  debts 
as  soon  as  tbey  exist  simultaneously,  to  the 
amount  of  tbEdr  respective  sums.  It  takes 
place  only  between  two  debts  having  equally 
for  their  object  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  consumable  things  of  one 
and  the  same  kind,  and  which  are  equally 
liquidated  and  demandable.  It  takes  place, 
whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  debts,  except 
In  case,  first,  of  a  demand  of  restitution  of 
a  thing  of  which  the  owner  has  been  unjust- 
ly deprived;  second,  of  a  demand  of  resti- 
tution of  a  deposit  and  a  loan  for  use; 
third,  of  a  debt  which  has  for  its  cause 
ailments  declared  not  liable  to  seizure.  Civ. 
Code  La.  arts.  2203-2208. 

In  Old  Criminal  Law.    Recrimination 

il-  «.) 

COMPERENDINATIO.  In  the  Roman  law. 
The  adjonmment  of  a  cause,  in  order  to 
bear  Uie  parties  or  their  advocates  a  second 
time;  a  second  hearing  of  the  parties  to  a 
cause.    Calv.  Lex.;  Brissonlus. 

COMPERTORIUM.  In  the  civil  law.  A 
Judicial  inquest  made  by  delegates  or  com- 
miselonera  to  find  out  and  relate  the  truth 
of  a  cause.     Cowell. 

COMPERUIT  AD  DIEM  <LaL  he  appeared 
at  the  day).  In  pleading.  A  plea  In  bar  to 
an  action  of  debt  on  a  ball  bond.  The  usual 
replication  to  this  plea  is  nul  tiel  record, 
that  there  is  not  any  such  record  of  appear- 
ance of  the  said .    For  forma  of  this 

plea,  see  5  Wentw.  470;  Ully,  Entr.  114;  2 
Chit.  PI.  627. 

COMPETENCY.    Qualification  to  act;  ca- 

In  the  Law  of  Evidence.    The  legal 

fitness  or  ability  of  a  witness  to  be  heard  on 
the  trial  of  a  cause;  that  quality  of  written 
or  other  evidence  which  renders  it  proper  to 
be  given  on  the  trial  of  a  cause.  If  it  be 
relevant  to  the  Issues  therein.  See  "Rel- 
evancy." 

There  iB  a  dlderence  between  competency 
and  credibility.  A  witness  may  be  compe- 
tent, and,  on  examination,  his  story  may  be 
90  contradictory  and  Improbable  that  he  may 
not  be  believed;  on  the  contrary,  "he  may  be 
Inrompetont,  and  yet  be  perfectly  credible 
If  he  were  examined. 

In  French  Law.     The  right  In  a  court 

to  exercise  Jurisdiction  In  a  particular  case, 
as  where  the  law  gives  Jurisdiction  to  the 
court  when  a  thousand  franca  shall  be  in 
dlspnte.  the  court  Is  competent  if  the  sum 


demanded  is  a  thousand  francs  or  upwards, 
although  the  plaintiff  may  ultimately  re- 
cover less. 

COMPETENT.  Fit;  quallfled;  lawful. 
Thus,  "competent  authority"  is  held  to 
mean  lawful  authority  (8  Pet  [U.  S.)  449). 

A  "competent  court."  one  having  Jurisdic- 
tion.   1  0.  P.  DiT.  176. 

COMPETENT  AND  OMITTED.  In  Scotch 
practice.  A  term  applied  to  a  plea  which 
might  have  been  urged  by  a  party  during 
the  dependence  of  a  cause,  but  which  had 
been  omitted.    Bell,  Diet. 


COMPETITION.  In  Scotch  practice.  The 
contest  among  creditors  claiming  on  their 
respective  diligences,  or  creditors  claiming 
on  their  securities.    Bell,  Diet. 

COMPILATION.  A  literary  production, 
composed  of  the  works  of  others,  and  ar- 
ranged In  a  methodical  manner. 

When  a  compilation  requires  In  Its  execu- 
tion taste,  learning,  discrimination,  and  in- 
tellectual labor.  It  Is  an  object  of  copyright: 
as,  for  example.  Bacon's  Abridgment.  Cur- 
tis. Copyright,  186. 

COMPLAINANT.  One  who  makes  a  com- 
plaint. A  plaintiff  In  a  suit  In  chancery  is 
so  called. 

COMPLAINT. 

In  Criminal  Law.    The  allegation  made 

to  a  proper  officer  that  some  person,  wheth- 
er known  or  unknown,  has  been  guilty  of  a 
designated  offense,  with  an  offer  to  pro*e 
the  tact,  and  a  request  that  the  offender 
may  be  punished.  It  is  a  technical  term,  de- 
scriptive of  proceedings  before  a  magistrate. 
II  Pick.  (Mass.)  436. 

In  Code  Pleading.    The  plalntlfTs  firat, 

pleading  in  a  civil  action. 


COMPLICE.    An  accomplice. 


COMPOS  SUI  (Lat.)  Having  power  of 
one's  self;  having  the  use  of  one's  limbs,  or 
the  power  of  bodily  motion.  Si  fttit  tta  com- 
pos sui  guai  ilinerare  potuit  de  loco  in  lo- 
cum, If  be  had  so  far  the  use  of  his  limbs 
as  to  be  able  to  travel  from  place  to  place. 
Bracton.  fol.  14b. 

C0MP08ITI0  MENSURARUM.  The  or- 
dinance of  measures;  the  title  of  an  ancient 
ordinance,  not  printed,  mentioned  in  SL  S3 
Hen.  Vltt.  c.  4,  establishing  a  standard  of 
Bl.  Comm.  276. 


COMPOSITIO  ULNARUM  ET  PERTICA- 
rum.  The  statute  of  ells  and  perches.  The 
title  of  an  Bnglish  statute  establishing  a 
standard  of  meaaurea    1  Bl.  Comm.  276. 


COMPOSITION  IN  BANKRUPTCY     (180) 


debtor  and  creditor,  by  which  tbe  creditor 
accepts  part  of  the  debt  due  to  him  In  satls- 
bictloQ  ot  the  whole. 

Oenerallr  applied  to  agreements  between  a 
debtor  and  several  or  all  ot  his  creditors. 

In    Ancient    Law.    Compensation    for 

crime;  wereglld. 

COMPOSITION  IN  BANKRUPTCY.  An 
agreement  by  the  creditors  ot  a  bankrupt 
to  receive  a  certain  percentum  of  their 
claims  tn  fuH  satisfaction. 

The  national  bankrupt  act  provides  for 
eucb  compositions,  requiring  a.  formal  offer 
of  composition  by  the  bankrupt,  a  creditors' 
meeting  to  consider  the  same,  and,  if  ac- 
cepted by  a  majorlt;  both  In  number  and 
amonnt  of  claims,  an  application  lor  conflr- 
mation  by  the  court.  Loveland,  Bankr.  i! 
241-2S3. 

COMPOSITION  OF  TITHES.  Sometimes 
called  "real  composition."  An  agreement  by 
a  land  owner  with  the  incumbent,  whereby 
tbe  land  is  discharged  from  liability  for 
tltbes  in  consideration  ot  some  land  or  oth- 
er real  recompense  given  Id  lieu  thereof.  2 
Steph.  Comm.  727. 


COMPOUNDING  A  FELONY.  Tbe  act  ot 
a  party  immediately  aggrieved,  wbo  agrees 
with  a  thief  or  other  telon  that  be  will  not 
prosecute  him,  on  condition  that  be  return 
to  him  the  goods  stolen,  or  wbo  takes  a 
reward  not  to  prosecute. 

It  la  not  necessary  that  tbe  person  with 
whom  the  composition  was  made  should  be 
guilty  ot  the  alleged  felony  (4S  Ohio  St.  405; 
13  Wend.  [N.  T.]  592).  nor  that  the  consid- 
eration for  the  compounding  was  received 
for  the  benefit  of  another  (58  Iowa,  161). 

Though,  at  common  law,  the  offense  was 
restricted  to  the  composition  ot  felonies,  the 
composition  ot  misdemeanors  Is  made  penal 
In  most  of  tbe  United  States 

COMPRA  Y  VENTA  (Spanish).  Buying 
and  selling.  The  laws  of  contracts  arising 
from  purchase  and  sale  are  given  very  fully 
In  Las  Partldas,  pt.  3,  tit.  xviU.  11.  66  et 
seq. 

COMPRINT.  The  surreptitious  printing 
ot  tbe  copy  of  another  to  the  intent  to  make 
a  gain  ^hereby.  Strictly,  it  slgnlDeB  to  print 
together.  There  are  several  old  statutes  pro- 
hlbiUng  this  act.    Jacob;  Cowell. 

COMPRIRIGUI  (Lat.)  Step-brothers  or 
step-sisters;  children  who  have  one  parent, 
and  only  one,  la  common.    Calv.  hex. 

COMPRIVIGNI.  In  the  rlvlt  law.  Chil- 
dren by  a  former  marriage  (Individually 
called  "pTivigni."  or  "privignae") ,  consid- 
ered relatively  to  each  other.  Thue,  the  son 
of  a  husband  by  a  former  wife,  and  tbe 
daughter  of  a  wife  by  a  former  husband,  are 
the  coinpTivigni  of  each  other.    Inst,  1.  ID.  S, 


COMPROMISE.  An  agreement  made  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties  as  a  settlement 
of  matters  In  dispute  between  them. 

In  Civil  Law.    An  agreement  between 

two  or  more  persona,  who,  wishing  to  settle 
their  disputes,  refer  the  matter  In  contro- 
versy to  arbitrators,  wbo  are  ao  called  be- 
cause those  who  choose  them  give  them  full 
powers  to  arbitrate  and  decide  what  shall 
appear  Just  and  reasonable,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  differences  of  which  they  are  made  tbe 
Judges.     1  Domat,  Civ.  Law,  llv.  1,  tit.  1*. 


COMPROMISSUM.  In  the  civil  law.  A 
submission  to  arbitration.  Dig.  4.  8;  4 
Reeve.  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  13. 

COMPROMISSUM  AD  3IMILITUDINEM 
judlclorum  redigltur.  A  compromise'  is 
brought    Into    affinity    with    Judgments.     9 

CuBh.  (Mass.)  S71. 

COMPTER.     In  Scotch  law.    An  account- 
ing party.    Skene  de  Verb.  Sign. 
The  name  of  a  prison  In  London. 

COMPTROLLER.  An  officer  of  a  state,  or 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  certain  duties 
to  perform  in  the  regulation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  fiscal  matters  ot  the  govern- 
ment under  which  he  holds  office. 


COMPULSORY.  In  ecclesiastical  proced- 
ure. A  compulsory  Is  a  kind  of  writ  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  a  witness,  to  un- 
dergo examination.    Philllm.  Ecc.  Law,  135S. 

COMPURGATOR.  One  of  several  neigh- 
bors ot  a  perspn  accused  of  a  crime,  or 
charged  as  a  defendant  in  a  civil  action, 
wbo  appeared  and  swore  that  they  believed 
him  on  bis  oath.    3  BI.  Comm.  341. 

COMPUTUS  (Lat.  compulare.  to  account). 
A  writ  to  compel  a  guardian,  bailiff.  recelT- 
er.  or  accountant  to  yield  up  his  accounts. 
It  Is  founded  on  St.  Westminster  II.  c.  12; 
Reg.  Grig.  135. 

COMTE  (Fr.;  LaL  cvmes).  Count  A  title 
of  office  in  the  ancient  law  of  France,  de- 
noting a  governor  of  a  particular  territory 
or  district,  who  united  the  characters  of  a 
military  leader  and  a  Judge.  As  a  Judge,  he 
had  an  equal  Jurisdiction  with  tbe  mitsu* 
dominiciit.  or  king's  commissary.  Esprit 
des  Lois,  llv.  28.  c.  2g;  Id.  llv.  30.  c.  IS.  As 
a  military  oBlcer,  he  commanded  the  free- 
men, and  led  them  to  tbe  field.  Id.  liv.  30. 
cc,  IT,  18.  Montesquieu  says  he  was  at  the 
head  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  monarchy. 
Id.  llv.  31.  c.  23.  See,  also.  Id.  liv.  30,  c. 
18;  Id.  llv.  31,  c.  1.  The  comie  was  subor- 
dinate to  the  due  (duke).  Guyot,  Inst. 
Feud.  c.  1.  S  8.    See  "Comes;"  "Count." 

In  later  times,  a  title  of  nobility.     Bou- 


CON  BtlENA  FE 


CONCLUSION 


CON  BueNA  FE.  In  Spanish  law.  With 
good  ttiith;  in  good  fBltb:  bona  HOe.  Wblte, 
Nen  Recop.  bk.  2,  tit.  2.  c.  S. 

CONACRE.  Id  Irish  practice.  The  pay- 
ment of  wages  In  land,  the  rent  being  work- 
ed out  In  labor  at  a  money  valuation.  Wbar- 

CONATUS  QUID  StT,  NON  DEFINITUR 
in  jure.  What  an  attempt  Is,  ts  not  defined 
in  law.     2  Bnl«.  277. 

CONCEALERS.  Snch  as  Dnd  out  con- 
cealed lands;  that  is,  lands  privily  kept  from 
the  king  by  common  persons  having  nothing 
to  show  for  them.  They  are  called  "a 
troublesome,  dlsturbant  sort  of  men;  turbu- 
lent persons."  Cowell. 

CONCEALMENT.  The  Improper  suppres- 
sion of  any  fact  or  circumstance  by  one  of 
the  parties  to  a  contract  from  the  other, 
which  In  Justice  ought  to  be  known. 

The  omission  by  an  applicant  for  Insur- 
ance preliminarily  to  state  facta  known  to 
him.  or  which  he  is  bound  to  know,  materi- 
al to  the  risk  proposed  to  be  Insured  against, 
or  omission  to  state  truly  the  facts  expressly 
inquired  about  by  the  underwriters  to  whom 
application  for  insurance  is  made,  whether 
the  same  are  or  are  not  material  to  the  risk. 
See  12  CuBh.  (Mass.)  416. 

CONCEPTUM.  In  the  civil  law.  A  thett 
</ur(um)  was  called  "concevtwm"  when  the 
thing  stolen  was  searched  for,  and  found 
upon  some  person  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nessea    Inst  4.  1.  4. 

CONCE8SI  (Lat.  I  have  granted).  A  term 
fonnerly  nsed  In  deeda 

It  Is  a  word  of  general  extent,  and  is  said 
to  amount  to  a  grant,  feoffment  lease,  re- 
lease, and  the  like.  2  Saund.  96;  Co.  Lltt. 
301.  302;  Dane.  Abr.  Index;  5  WharL  (Pa.) 
278. 

It  has  been  held  in  a  feoffment  or  fine  to 
Imply  no  warranty.  Co.  Lltt.  3S4;  4  Coke, 
80:  Vanghan's  Argument  In  Vaughan.  126; 
Bntler'B  Note,  Co.  Lltt.  384.  But  see  1 
Preem.  339,  414. 

C0NCESSIMU8  (Lat  we  have  granted). 
A  term  used  In  conveyances.  It  created  a 
Joint  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  grantors. 
5  Cobe,  16;    3  Keb.   617;    Bac.  Abr.  "(^ve- 

CONCE88IO.  In  old  English  law.  A 
grant;  one  of  the  old  com^non  assurances,  or 
forms  of  conveyance,  being  properly  of 
things  incorporeal  which  cannot  pass  by 
de«d.     2  BL  Comm.  317. 

C0NCES8I0  PER  REQEM  FIERI  DEBET 
de  cartltudlne.  A  grant  by  the  king  ought 
to  be  a  grant  o(  a  certainty.    9  Coke,  46. 

CONCES8IO  VERSUS  CONCEDENTEM 
latam  Interpretation  em  habere  debet  A 
grant  ought  to  have  a  liberal  Interpretation 
against  the  grantor.     Jenk.  Cent.  Caa.  279. 


CONCESSION.  A  grant.  The  word  is 
frequently  used  In  this  sense  when  applied 
to  grants  made  by  the  French  and  Spanish 
governments  In  Louisiana. 

CONCESSIT  SOLVERE.  A  form  ol  ac- 
tion of  debt  on  simple  contract  which  lies 
by  custom  in  the  mayor's  courts  of  London 
and  Bristol.  The  declaration  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  defendant  on  a  fictitious  date. 
In  consideration  of  divers  fictitious  sums  of 
money  before  that  time  due  and  owing  from 
him  to  the  plaintiff,  and  then  in  arrear  and 
unpaid,  granted  and  agreed  to  pay  (conce«*lt 
solvere)  to  the  plaintiff  the  sum  sued  for, 
but  has  not  done  so. 

C0NCE880R.    A  grantor. 

CONCESSUS.    A  grantee. 


CONCILIUM.     A  council. 

Concilium  Ordlnarium.  In  Anglo-Nor- 
man times,  an  executive  and  residuary  ju- 
dicial committee  of  the  aula  regis  (q.  v.) 

Concilium  Regis.  A  tribunal  which  ex- 
isted In  England  during  the  times  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  Edward  11.,  composed  of  the 
judKea  and  sages  of  the  law.  To  them  were 
referred  cases  of  great  difficulty.  Co.  Lltt 
304. 

CONCLUSION  (Lat.  con  otaudere.  to  shut 
together).    The  close;  the  end. 

In  Pleading.    In  declarations,  that  part 

which  follows  the  statement  of  the  cause  of 
action.  In  personal  or  mixed  actions,  where 
the  object  is  to  recover  damages,  the  con- 
clu^on  is,  properly,  to  the  damage  of  the 
plaintiff,  etc.  Comyn,  Dig.  "Pleader,"  c.  84; 
10  Coke.  115S. 

The  form  was  anciently.  In  the  king's 
bench.  'To  the  damage  of  the  said  A.  B., 
and  thereupon  he  brings  suit;"  in  the  ex- 
chequer. "To  the  damage,"  etc..  "whereby 
be  is  the  less  able  to  satisfy  our  said  lord 
the  king  the  debts  which  be  owes  tils  said 
majesty  at  his  exchequer,  and  therefore  he 
brings  his  suit"    1  Chit  PI.  356-358. 

In  pleas,  the  conclusion  is  either  to  the 
country, — which  must  be  the  case  when  an 
Issue  Is  tendered,  that  Is.  whenever  the 
plaintiff's  material  statements  are  contra- 
dicted,— or  by  vertflcatlon,  which  must  be 
the  case  when  new  matter  is  introduced. 
Every  plea  in  bar.  It  is  said,  must  have  its 
proper  conclusion.  All  the  formal  parts  of 
pleadings  have  been  much  modified  by  stat- 
ute in  the  various  states  and  in  Elngland 
within  the  last  few  years. 

In  Practice.  Making  the  last  argu- 
ment or  address  to  the  court  or  Jury.  The 
party  on  whom  the  onvt  probandi  is  cast,  in 
general,  has  the  conctusioa. 

In    Remedies.    An   estoppel;     a  bar; 

the  act  of  a  man  by  which  he  has  confessed 
a  matter  or  thing  which  he  can  no  longer 
deny.  For  example,  the  sheriff  is  concluded 
by  his  return  to  a  writ  and  therefore,  if 
upon  a  capias  ho  return  cepi  corpus,  he  can- 
not afterwards  show  that  he  did  not  arrest 


CONCLUSION  TO,  ETC. 


CONCURRENT  WRIT 


SOO. 

CONCLUSION  TO  THE  COUNTRY.  In 
pleading.  The  tender  of  an  Issue  for  trial 
by  a  Jury.  Wben  tlie  issue  is  tendered  by 
tbe  defendant,  it  Is  as  follows:  "And  of 
this  the  said  C,  D.  puts  himself  upon  the 
country."  When  tendered  by  the  plaintiff, 
the  formula  is,  "And  this  the  said  A.  B. 
prays  may  be  Inquired  of  by  the  country." 
It  Is  held,  however,  that  there  is  no  material 
difference  between  these  two  modes  of  ex- 
presGlea,  and  that  it  the  one  be  BubBtituted 
for  tbe  other  the  mistake  Is  unimportant. 
ID  Hod.  166. 

CONCLUSrVE  EVIDENCE.  That  which 
cannot  be  controlled  or  contradicted  by  any 
other  evidence. 

CONCLUSIVE  PRESUMPTION.  A  rule 
of  law  determining  the  quantity  of  evidence 
requisite  for  the  support  of  a  particular  aver- 
ment which  is  not  permitted  to  be  overcome 
by  any  proof  that  the  fact  is  otherwise.  1 
Greenl.  Ev.  J  15.  Thus,  tor  example,  the 
possession  of  land  under  claim  of  title  for  a 
certain  period  of  time  raises  a  conclusive 
preBumption  of  a  grant 

In  the  civil  law,  such  presumptions  are 
said  to  be  }uri»  et  de  jure. 

CONCORD.  An  agreement,  or  supposed 
agreement,  between  the  parties  In  levying  a 
fine  of  lands,  in  which  the  deforciant  (or  he 
who  keeps  the  other  out  of  possession)  ac- 
knowledges that  the  lands  in  question  are 
the  rigbt  of  the  complainant,  and  from  tbe 
acknowledgment  or  sjlmlsslon  of  right  thus 
made,  the  party  who  levies  the  flue  is  called 
lite  "cogniior,"  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
levied,  the  "cognliee."  2  Bl.  Comm.  350; 
Cruise.  Dig.  tit.  36,  c.  2.  i  33;  Comyn,  Dig. 
"Fine"  (E  9). 

CONCORDARE  LEGES  LEQIBUS  EST 
optlmua  Interpretandi  modus.  To  make  laws 
agree  with  laws  is  the  best  mode  of  Inter- 
preting them.    Halk.  Max.  TO. 

CONCORDAT,  A  convention;  a  pact;  an 
agreement  The  term  Is  generally  confined 
to  the  agreements  made  between  Independent 
governments,  and  most  usually  applied  to 
those  I>etween  tbe  pope  and  some  prince. 

CONCORDIA  (Lat)  In  old  English  law. 
An  agreement,  or  concord.  Fleta,  lib.  S,  c. 
S,  i  6.  The  agreement  or  unanimity  of  a 
Jury,  compellere  ad  concordiam.  Fleta,  lib. 
4,  c  9,  f  3. 

CONCORDIA  DISCORDANTIUM  CANO- 
num.  The  harmony  of  tbe  discordant  can- 
ons. A  collection  of  eccleaiastlcal  consti- 
tutions made  by  Gratlan,  an  Italian  monk. 
A.  D.  1151;  more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  decretum  gratiani.     1  Bl.  Comm.  82. 

CONCORDIA  PARVAE  RES  CRE8CUNT 
et  opulentia  lite*.  Small  means  Increase  by 
concord,  and  litigations  by  opulence.  Coke, 
4th  Inst  74. 


CONCUBEANT.    Lying  together. 

CONCUBINAGE.  A  species  of  marriac« 
which  took  place  among  the  ancients,  and 
which  Is  yet  In  use  in  some  countries.  Sec 
"Concublnatus." 

The  act  or  practice  of  cohabiting.  In  aez- 
ual  commerce,  without  the  authority  of  law 
or  a  legal  marriage.  See  1  Brown.  Civ.  Law, 
80;  Merlin,  Repert.;  Dig.  32.  49.  4;  Id.  7. 
1.  1;  Code,  5.  27.  12. 

CONCUBINATUS.  A  natural  marriage,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  juatae  nuptice, 
or  jutlum  matrimonium,  the  dvll  marriage. 

The  concubinatvt  was  the  only  marriage 
which  those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  jus  con- 
nvbii  could  contract.  Although  this  natural 
marriage  was  authorized  and  regulated  by 
law,  yet  it  produced  none  of  those  impor- 
tant rights  which  flowed  from  the  civil  mar- 
riage, such  as  the  paternal  power,  etc.;  nor 
was  the  wife  entitled  to  the  honorable  ap- 
pellation of  mater-famiHas,  but  was  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  concubina.  After  the 
exclusive  and  aristocratic  rules  relative  to 
the  connudium  had  been  relaxed,  the  conCK- 
binatug  fell  into  disrepute  and  the  law  per- 
mitting it  was  repealed  by  a  constitution  of 
the  Emperor  Leo.  the  Philosopher,  In  the 
year  886  of  the  Christian  era.  See  "Pater- 
Famllias." 

CONCUBINE.  A  woman  who  cohabits 
with  a  man  as  his  wife,  without  being  mar- 
ried. 

CONCUR.  In  Louisiana.  To  claim  a  part 
of  the  estate  of  an  Insolvent  along  with  other 
claimants  (6  Mart.  [La.;  N.  S.]  460);  as 
"the  wife  concurs  with  her  husband's  credi- 
tors, and  claims  a  privilege  over  them." 

CONCURRENCE.  In  French  law.  The 
equality  of  rights,  or  privilege  which  sev- 
eral persons  have  over  the  same  thing;  as, 
for  example,  the  right  which  two  Judgment 

creditors,  whose  Judgments  were  rendered 
at  the  same  time,  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  real  eatate  bound  by  them.  Diet 
de  Jur. 

CONCURRENT.  Running  together;  hav- 
ing the  same  authority.  Thus,  we  say,  a 
concurrent  consideration  occurs  In  the  case 
of  mutual  promises;  such  and  such  courts 
have  concurrent  Jurisdiction, — that  Is.  each 
has  the  same  Jurisdiction. 

CONCURRENT     SENTENCES.      Such     as, 

being  passed  on  a  conviction  for  several 
crimes,  are  computed  as  beginning  rimulta- 
noouBly     and      running     concurrently.     See 

"Cumulative  Sentences." 

CONCURRENT  WRIT.  In  English  prac- 
tice. A  copy  of  the  original  writ  of  sum- 
mons Issued  In  an  action,  the  very  date  being 
tbe  same,  the  seal  bears  the  word  "concur- 
rent" on  it,  and  shows  the  date  when  tbe 
concurrent  seal  was  Imprnseed.  i.  e.,  Issued. 


CONCURSUS 


CONCURSUS  (Lat.  from  concurrere).  In 
the  dvll  law.  A  rannlng  togetber;  a 
meeting  or  concurrence.  Cnncursug  »»^(- 
torum,  the  con&lct  or  conflicting  rights  o( 
creditors.  Id  relation  to  their  lieuB,  prirl- 
leges,  and  priorities,  in  cases  al  loaolvenc; 
and  other  cases.  Storr.  Confl.  Laws,  325c. 
433a. 


13. 

CONCUSSION.  Id  civil  law.  The  unlaw- 
ful forcing  of  another  by  threats  of  violence 
to  give  EomettaiDg  of  value.  It  differs  from 
robbery  in  this,  that  in  robbery  the  thing  is 
tafeen  by  force,  while  in  cencusslon  it  1e  ob- 
tained by  threatened  violence.  Helnec.  Lee. 
Elm.  i  1071. 

CONDEDIT.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  The 
Dame  of  a  plea  entered  by  a  party  to  a  libel 
filed  In  the  ecclesiastical  court,  In  which  it 
1b  pleaded  that  the  deceased  made  the  will 
which  Is  the  subject  of  the  suit,  and  that 
be  was  of  sound  mind.  2  Bcc.  438;  6  Bcc. 
431. 

CONDEMN.  To  sentence;  to  adjudge.  3 
Bl.  Comm.  291. 

To  declare  a  vessel  a  prize;  to  declare  a 
vessel  unfit  for  service.  I  Kent,  Comm.  102; 
6  Bsp.  66. 

To  take  by  exercise  of  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain . 

CONDEMNATION. 

In  Admiralty.  The  sentence  of  a  com- 
petent tribunal  which  declares  a  ship  unfit 
tor  service.  This  sentence  may  be  re-exam- 
ined and  litigated  by  the  parties  interested 
In  dlspuUng  it.    e  Esp.  65;  Abb.  Shlpp.  4. 

The  judgment,  sentence  or  decree  by  which 
property  seized  and  subject  to  forfeiture  for 
an  Infraction  of  revenue,  navigatton.  or  oth- 
er laws  is  condemned  or  forfeited  to  the 
government.    See  "Captor." 

The  sentence  or  Judgment  of  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  that  a  ship  or  vessel 
taken  as  a  prlie  on  the  high  seas  was  liable 
to  capture,  and  was  properly  and  legally 
captured  and  held  as  prize. 

In  Civil  Law.    A  sentence  or  Judgment 

which  condemns  some  one  to  do,  to  give,  or 
to  pay  something,  or  which  declares  that 
his  claim  or  pretensions  are  unfounded. 

In  Criminal  Law.     The  word  Is  used  tn 

this  sense  by  common- law  lawyers  also, 
though  It  1b  more  usual  to  say  "conviction." 
3  Bl.  Comm.  2S1.  It  is  a  maxim  that  no 
man  ought  to  be  condemned  unheard,  and 
without  the  opportunity  of  being  heard. 

CONDEMNATION  MONEY.  In  pracUce. 
The  damages  which  the  party  falling  In  an 
action  is  adjudged  or  condemned  to  pay; 
sometimes    simply    called    the    "condemna- 


CONDITIO  DICITUR,  ETC. 


CONDESCENDENCE.  In  the  Scotch  law. 
A  part  of  the  proceedings  In  a  cause,  set- 
ting forth  the  facts  of  the  case  on  the  part 
of  the  pursuer  or  plaintiff. 

CONDICTIO  (Lat  from  comHcere).  In  civil 
law.    An  assignment;    a  summons. 

A  personal  action;  an  action  arising  from 
an  obligation  to  do  or  give  some  certain, 
precise,  and  defined  thing.     Inst.  3.  16.  pr. 

Condictio  is  a  general  name  given  to  per- 
sonal actions,  or  actions  arising  from  obli- 
gations, and  is  distinguished  from  vindicatto 
(real  action),  an  action  to  regain  possession 
of  a  tbing  belonging  to  the  actor,  and  from 
mixed  actions  (actiones  mlxiae).  Contticlio 
is  also  distinguished  from  an  action  ex  atipu- 
lafw,  which  is  a  personal  action  which  lies 
where  the  thing  to  be  done  or  given  Is  un- 
certain in  amount  or  identity.  See  Calv. 
Lex.;  Halifax,  Anal.  117. 

Condictio  Certl.     An  action  which  lies 

upon  a  promise  to  do  a  thing,  where  such 
promise  or  stipulation  is  certain,  «i  ci'ria  gil 
stipalatio.  Inst.  3.  16.  pr.;  Id.  3.  16.  pr.;  Dig. 
12.  1;  Bracton,  fol,  103b:  Fleta.  lib.  2,  c,  60. 
S  23. 

Condictio  ex  Lege.    An  action  arising 

where  the  law  gave  a  remedy,  but  provided 
no  appropriate  form  of  action.    Calv.  Lex. 

Condictio  Indebltatl.   An  action  which 

lies  to  recover  that  which  the  plaintiff  has 
paid  to  the  defendant,  by  mistake,  and  which 
he  was  not  bound  to  pay,  either  in  fact  or  in 

This  action  does  not  lie  if  the  money  was 
due  ex  aegvitate,  or  by  a  natural  obligation, 
or  if  he  who  made  the  payment  knew  that 
nothing  was  due;  for  qui  consulto  Oat,  guo4 
non  debetai.  praesumitvr  donare.  Bell, 
Diet;  Calv.  Lex.:  1  Kames,  Eq.  307. 

—-Condictio  Rel  Furtlvae.  An  action 
against  the  thief  or  his  heir  to  recover  the 
thing  stolen. 

Condictio   Sine  Causa.     An  action  by 

which  anything  which  lias  been  parted  with 
without  consideration  may  be  recovered.  It 
also  lay  in  case  of  failure  of  consideration, 
under  certain  circumstances.    Calv.  Lex. 

CONDITIO  (Lat.)  A  condition.  Bracton, 
fols.  19,  47. 

CONDITIO  BENEFICIALIS,  QUAE  8TAT- 
um,  constrult,  benlgne,  secundum  verborum 
Intentlonem  est  interpretanda;  odlosa  autem, 
quae  statum  destrult,  atrlcte,  secundum  ver- 
borum proprietatem,  accipienda.  A  beneficial 
condition,  which  creates  an  estate,  ought  to 
be  construed  favorably,  according  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  words;  but  an  odious  condi- 
tion, which  destroys  an  estate,  ought  to  be 
construed  strictly,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  words.     8  Coke,  90;  Shep.  Touch.  134. 

CONDITIO  DICITUR,  CUM  QUID  IN 
caaum  Incertum  qui  potest  tendere  ad  ease 
aut  non  ease,  confertur.  It  is  called  a  con- 
dition when  something  Is  given  on  an  un- 
certain event,  which  may  or  may,  not  come 
into  exlsUnce.    Co.  LltL  201.      (^  i(^0';lc 
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CONDITIO  ILLICITA,  ETC.  (IE 

CONDITIO  ILLICITA  HABETUR  PRO 
non  adjicta.  An  unlawful  coDditlon  Is 
deeinei)  as  not  annexed. 

CONDITIO  PRAECEDENS  ADIMPLERI 
debet  prlusquam  sequatur  effectus.  A  con- 
dition precedent  must  be  fulfilled  before  tbe 
effect  can  follow.     Co.  LItt.  201. 

CONDITION. 

In  Civil  Law.    Tbe  situation  of  e,very 

person  In  some  one  of  tbe  different  orders  of 
persons  wbicb  compose  tbe  general  order 
of  society,  and  allot  to  each  person  tfaerein 
a  distinct,  separate  rank.  Domat.  Civ.  Law. 
torn.  11.  lib.  1,  tit.  9.  !  1.  art.  vill. 

A  pai:tiOQ  or  agreement  which  regulates 
that  which  the  contractors  have  a  mind 
should  be  done  if  a  case  which  the;  foresee 
should  come  to  pasa.  Domat.  Civ.  Law,  torn. 
1.  lib.  1,  tit  1.  S  4- 

Domat  says  conditions  are  of  tbree  sorts. 
The  flrst  tend  to  accomplish  the  covenants  to 
which  tbey  are  annexed.  The  second  dis- 
solve covenants.  The  third  neitber  accom- 
plish nor  avoid,  but  create,  some  change. 
When  a  condition  of  the  flrst  sort  comes 
to  pass,  tbe  covenant  is  thereby  made  ef- 
fectual. In  case  of  conditions  of  the  second 
sort,  all  things  remain  in  the  condition  the? 
were  in  by  tbe  covenant,  and  tbe  effect  of 
the  condition  Is  in  suspense  until  the  condi- 
tion comes  to  pass  and  the  covenant  Is  void. 
Domat.  Civ.  Law,  lib.  1.  tit.  1.  5  4,  art  6  et 
seq.  See  Potb  Obi.  pt.  1,  c.  2,  art.  1,  S  1: 
Id.  pL  11.  c.  3,  art.  2. 

(1)  Casual  conditions  are  such  as  depend 
upon  accident,  and  are  In  no  wise  In  tbe 
power  of  the  person  In  whose  favor  the 
obligation  is  entered  into. 

(2)  Mixed  conditions  are  such  as  depend 
upon  the  Joint  wills  of  the  person  In  whose 
favor  the  obllgatioii  Is  contracted,  and  of 
third  person;  as,  "If  you  marry  my  cousin,  I 
will  give,"  etc.    Poth.  Obl. 

(3)  Potestative  conditions  are  those  which 
are  in  the  power  of  the  person  in  whose  favor 
the  obligation  was  contracted:  as.  If  I 
tract  to  give  my  neighbor  a  sum  of  money 
in  case  he  cuts  down  a  tree, 

(4)  Resolutory  conditions  are  those  which 
are  added  not  to  suspend  the  obltgatlon 
their  accomplishment,  but  to  make  it  c 
when  they  are  accomplished. 

(6)  Suspensive  obligations  are  thosewhlch 
suspend  the  obligation  until  tbe  performance 
of  the  condition.  They  are  casual,  mixed,  or 
potestative. 

In  Comman  Law,  The  slalun  or  rela- 
tive situation  of  a  person  in  tbe  state  aris- 
ing from  the  regulations  of  society.  Thus, 
a  person  under  twenty-one  is  an  infant,  with 
certain  privileges  and  disabilities.  Every 
person  is  bound  to  know  tbe  condition  of 
the  person  with  whom  he  deals. 

A  qualiflcatton,  restriction,  or  limitation 
modifying  or  destroying  the  original  act 
with  wbicb  it  is  connected. 

A  clause  Id  a  contract  or  agreement  In- 
tended to  suspend,  rescind,  or  modify  the 
principal  obligation,  or.  In  case  of  a  will. 


CONDITION 

ispend.  revoke,  or  modify  tbe  devise  or  be- 
quest    1  Bouv.  Inst  note  730. 

A  modus  or  quality  annexed  by  him  that 
hath  an  estate,  or  Interest  or  right  to  the 
same,  whereby  an  estate,  etc.,  may  either  be 
defeated,  enlarged,  or  created  upon  an  un- 
certain event.     Co.  Lltt  201a. 

A  qualification  or  restriction  annexed  to  a 
conveyance  of  lands,  whereby  It  Is  provided 
that  In  case  a  particular  event  does  or  does 
not  happen,  or  In  case  the  grantor  or  grantee 
does  or  omits  to  do  a  particular  act.  an  es- 
tate shall  commence,  be  enlarged,  or  be  de- 
feated. Qreenl.  Cruise.  Dig.  tit  xill.  e.  1. 
S  1- 

A  future  uncertain  event,  on  the  happen- 
ing or  tbe  nonbappenlng  of  which  the  accom- 
plishment, modification,  or  rescission  ot  a 
testamentary  disposition  is  made  to  depend- 

(1)  Affirmative  conditions  are  positive 
conditions.  Affirmative  conditions  implying 
a  negative  are  spoken  of  by  tbe  older  writ- 
ers, but  no  such  class  Is  now  recc^nized. 
Shep.  Touch.  117. 

(2)  Collateral  conditions  are  those  which 
require  the  doing  of  a  collateral  act.  Shep. 
Touch.  117. 

(3)  Compulsory  conditions  are  such  as  ex- 
pressly require  a  thing  to  be  done. 

(4>  Repugnant  or  Insensible  conditions 
are  those  Inconsistent  with  the  original  act. 

(5)  Consistent  conditions  are  those  which 
agree  with  the  other  parts  of  the  transac- 
tion. 

(6)  Copulative  conditions  are  those  which 
are  composed  of  distinct  parts  or  separate 
conditions,  all  of  which  must  be  performed. 
They  are  generally  conditions  precedent  but 
may  be  subsequent.    Powell,  Dev.  c  15. 

(7)  Disjunctive  conditions  are  tboBe  which 
require  the  doing  of  one  of  several  things. 
If  a  condition  become  Impossible  in  the  copu- 
lative, it  may  be  taken  In  the  disjunctive. 
Viner,  Abr.  ■■Condition"  (S  b)  (Y  b  2). 

(S)  Single  conditions  are  those  which  re- 
quire tbe  doing  of  a  single  act  only. 

(9)  Restrictive  conditions  are  such  as  coo- 
tain  a  restraint,  as  that  a  lessee  shall  not 

(10)  lawful  conditions  are  those  which 
the  law  allows  to  be  made. 

(11)  Unlawful  conditions  are  those  which 
tbe  law  forbids. 

(12)  Independent  conditions  are  those, 
each  of  which  must  be  performed  without 
regard  to  the  performance  of  the  othera 

(13)  Dependent  conditions  are  those  the 
failure  of  performance  of  one  of  which  ex- 
cuses performance  of  the  others. 

(14)  Express  conditions  are  those  which 
are  created  by  express  words.  Co.  Lltt  328. 
Express  conditions  are  also  known  as  "con- 
ditions In  deed." 

(15)  Implied  conditions  are  those  which 
the  taw  supposes  the  parties  to  have  had  In 
mind  at  the  time  the  transaction  was  en- 
tered Into,  though  no  condition  was  ex- 
pressed. Implied  conditions  are  also  known 
as  "covert  conditions."  or  "conditions  in 
law,"  but  the  latter  term  Is  little  need  b^ 
modem  writers.    £  Bl.  Comm.,X5,5{ 
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CONDITIONAL  FEE  (1! 

(16)  ImposBible  conditions  arethoaewhich 
cannot  be  performed  In  th«  course  at  nature, 

(17)  Possible  conditions  are  those  wblcb 
may  be  performed. 

(18)  Inherent  conditions  are  such  as  are 
annexed  to  the  rent  reserved  out  of  the  land 
whereof  the  estate  Is  made.  Shep.  Touch, 
lis. 

(19)  Precedent  conditions  are  those  which 
are  to  be  performed  before  the  estate  or  the 
obllKStlon  commences,  or  the  bequest  takes 
effect-  Powell,  Dev.  c.  16.  A  bond  to  convey 
land  on  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money 
furnishes  a  common  example  of  a  condition 
precedent  9  Gush.  (Mass.)  95.  They  are 
diatinsulBhed  from  conditions  auhsequent. 

<20)  SutMequent  conditlODfi  are  those 
whose  effect  is  not  produced  until  after  the 
vesting  of  the  estate  or  bequest,  or  the  com- 
meacement  of  the  obligation. 

"Where  a  condition  must  be  performed 
before  the  estate  can  commence,  It  is  called 
a  'condition  precedent;'  but  when  the  effect 
of  the  condition  is  to  enlarge  or  defeat  the 
«state  already  created,  it  18  then  called  a  'con- 
dition subsequent.'"    12  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  440. 

A  condition  subsequent  determines  an  es- 
tate after  breach  upon  entry  or  claim  by  the 
proper  person;  as.  limitation  marks  the 
period  which  Ipso  facto  determines  an  es- 
tate.   3  Gray  (Mass.)  143. 

CONDITIONAL  FEE.  A  fee  which,  at  the 
common  law,  was  restrained  to  some  par' 
ticular  heirs,  exclusive  of  others.  It  was 
called  a  conditional  fee  by  reason  of  the 
condition,  expressed  or  Implied  in  the  dona- 
tion of  It.  that,  if  the  donee  died  without 
snch  particular  heirs,  the  land  should  re- 
ven  to  the  donor.  For  this  was  a  condition 
anoexed  by  law  to  all  grants  whatsoever, 
that,  on  ft^lure  of  the  heirs  specified  in  the 
grant,  the  grant  should  l>e  at  an  end.  and 
the  land  return  to  Its  ancient  proprietor.  2 
Bl.  Comm.  110. 

CONDITIONAL  LEGACY.  A  bequest 
whose  existence  depends  upon  the  happening 
or  not  happening  of  some  uncertain  event, 
by  which  It  Is  either  to  take  place  or  to  be 
defeated.     1  Rop.  I^g.  (3d  Ed.)  645. 

CONDITIONAL  LIMITATION.  A  condi- 
tion followed  by  a  limitation  over  to  a  third 
person  In  case  the  condition  be  not  fulfllled. 
or  there  be  a  breach  of  It. 

A  condition  determines  an  estate  after 
breach,  upon  entry  or  claim  by  the  proper 
person.  A  limitation  marks  the  period 
which  determines  an  estate  without  any  act 
on  the  part  of  him  who  has  the  next  ex- 
pectant interest.  A  conditional  limitation 
Is  therefore  of  a  mixed  nature,  partaking  of 
that  of  a  condition  and  a  limitation.  Blg- 
elow.  J.,  3  Gray  (Mass.)  143.  The  limitation 
over  need  not  be  to  a  stranger.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
155:  11  Mete.  (Mass.  102;  Watk.  Conv.  204. 

!t  is  distinguished  from  an  estate  on  con- 
dition subsequent  by  the  fact  that,  on  breach 
of  a  conditional  limitation,  the  estate  termi- 
nates <p«o  facto.    1  Steph.  Comm.  310. 


■&)  CONE  AND  KEY 

CONDITIONAL  OBLIGATION.  An  obl 
gatlon  subject  to  a  condition. 

In  Louisiana.    An  Implied  obllgatloi 

See  2  La.  Ann.  9S9,  991. 


09NDITI0NES  QUAELIBET  ODIOSAE; 
maxlme  autem  contra  matrimonlum  et  com- 
mercium.  Any  conditions  are  odious,  but 
especially  those  against  matrimony  and  com- 
merce.   Loftt,  644. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SALE.  The  terms  upon 
which  the  vendor  of  property  by  auction  pro- 
poses to  sell  it 

The  Instrument  containing  these  terms, 
when  reduced  to  writing  or  printing. 

CONDOMINIA.  In  civil  law.  Co-owner- 
ships or  limited  ownerships,  such  as  etnpTvy- 
teuBis,  »uperftcie»,  plgnus,  hypotheca,  ua»»- 
fructuB,  usus,  and  hahitatlo.  These  were 
more  than  mere  jura  in  re  aliena,  being  por- 
tion of  the  dominium  itself,  although  they 
are  commonly  distinguished  from  the  do- 
strictly  so  called.    Brown. 


CONDONATION.  The  conditional  forgive- 
nesa  or  remission,  by  a  husband  or  wife,  of  a 
matrimonial  offense  which  the  other  has 
committed. 

Condonation  Is  the  remission  by  one  of 
the  named  parties  of  an  offense  which  he 
knows  the  other  has  committed,  on  the  con- 
dition, implied  where  It  Is  not  expressed. 
of  being  continually  afterwards  treated  by 
the  other  with  conjugal  kindness.  2  Biah. 
Mar.,  Dlv.  ft  Sep.  E  369. 

Condonation  may  be  either  express  or  Im- 
plied (£7  Ind.  ISG).  as  by  continued  matri- 
monial cohabitation  after  knowledge  of  the 
offense  (13  N.  J.  Eq.  81). 

CONDUCT  MONEY.  In  English  practice. 
Money  paid  to  a  witness  who  has  been  sub- 
poenaM  on  a  trial.  sufBclent  to  defray  the 
reaeonable  expenses  of  going  to,  staying  at, 
and  returning  from  the  place  of  trial.  Lush, 
Com.  Law  Prac.  4eo;  Archb.  New  Prac.  639. 

(  Con- 


CONDUCTIO  (Lat.)  A  hiring;  a  bailment 
(or  hire. 

It  is  the  correlative  of  iocalio,  a  letting  for 
hire,  Conducti  actio,  in  the  civil  law.  Is  an 
action  which  the  hirer  of  a  thing  or  his 
heir  had  against  the  latter  or  his  heir  to  be 
allowed  to  use  the  thing  hired.  Conducere. 
to  hire  a  thing.  Cofidtictor.  a  hirer,  a  car- 
rier; one  who  undertakes  to  perform  labor 
on  another's  property  for  a  specified  sum. 
Condttclnt.  the  thing  hired.  Calv.  Lex.;  Du 
Cange;    2  Kent  Comm.  586. 

CONE.    See  "Colne." 


CONFARREATIO  (11 

tier  bouHe.  and  receive  cone  and  key, — Qiat 
Is,  keep  the  Kccounta  and  key&  CowelL 
Said  by  Lord  Coke  to  be  "cover  and  keye," 
meaning;  tbat  at  that  age  a  woman  knew 
what  In  her  house  should  be  kept  under  lock 
and  key.    Coke.  2d  Inst.  203. 

CONFARREATIO.  In  Roman  law.  A  sac- 
rificial rite  resorted  to  by  marrying  petltons 
ot  high  patrician  or  priestly  degree,  for  the 
purpose  of  clothing  the  hnsband  with  the 
manvt  over  his  wife;  the  civil  modee  Of  ef- 
fectlDg  the  same  thing  being  caemptio  (for- 
mal), and  usus  mtitieris  (Informal),    Brown. 

CONFECTIO  (Lat.  from  conflcere).  The 
making  and  completion  of  a  written  Instru- 
ment.    &  Coke,  1. 

CONFEDERACY. 

In  Criminal  Law.  An  agreement  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons  to  do  an  unlaw- 
ful act.  or  an  act  which,  though  not  unlawful 
In  itself,  becomes  so  by  the  confederacy.  The 
technical  term  usually  employed  to  Bignify 
this  offense  Is  "  conspiracy." 

In  Equity  Pleading.  An  improper  com- 
bination alleged  to  have  been  entered  into 
between  the  defendants  to  a  bill  In  equity. 

A  general  charge  of  confederacy  Is  made 
a  part  of  a  bill  in  chancery,  and  Is  the 
fourth  part.  In  order,  ot  the  bill,  but  It  has 
become  merely  formal,  exCept  in  cases  where 
the  complainant  intends  to  show  that  such 
a  combination  actually  exists  or  existed.  In 
which  case  a  special  charge  of  such  con- 
federacy must  be  made.  Story,  Eq.  PI.  i§ 
29,  30;  Mitf.  Eq.  PI.  (Jeremy  Ed.)  41; 
Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  9. 

In  International  Law.    An  agreement 

between  two  or  more  states  or  nations,  by 
which  they  unite  for  their  mutual  protection 
and  good.  This  term  Is  applied  to  such  an 
agreement  made  between  two  Independent 
nations,  but  it  Is  also  used  to  signify  the 
union  of  different  states  of  the  same  nation, 
as,  the  confederacy  ot  the  states. 

CONFEDERATION.  The  name  given  to 
that  form  of  government  which  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  during  the  Revolution  devised 
for  their  mutual  safety  and  government. 

CONFERENCE. 

In  French  Law.     A  similarity  between 

two  laws  or  two  systems  of  laws. 

In  International  Law.  Verbal  explana- 
tions between  the  representatives  ot  at  least 
two  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating 
matters  by  avoiding  the  delays  and  other 
difficulties  necessarily  attending  written 
comm  un  1  cations. 

In  Legislation.    Mutual  consultations 

by  two  committees  appointed,  one  by  each 
house  of  a  legislature,  in  cases  where  the 
houses  cannot  agree  in  their  action. 

CONPE3SIO  FACTA  rN  JUDICIO  OMNI 
probatlone  major  est.  A  confession  made  In 
court  Is  of  greater  effect  than  any  proof. 
Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  102. 

CONFESSION.  In  criminal  law.  The  vol- 
untary declaration,  made  by  a  person  who 
has  committed  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  to 


6)  CONFIDENTIAL,  ETC. 

another,  of  the  agency  or  participation  which 
he  had  in  the  same. 

An  admission  or  acknowledgment  by  a 
prisoner,  when  arraigned  for  an  offense,  tbat 
he  committed  the  crime  with  which  he  ia 
charged. 

A  confession  is  an  admission  of  the  crim- 
inal act,  and  Is  to  be  dtstlnguished  from  "ad- 
missions" or  "declarations"  by  the  defendant 
of  facte  from  which  guilt  may  be  inferred. 
53  Iowa.  69;    17  lU.  427. 

Judicial  confessions  are  those  made  before 
a  magistrate  or  in  court  In  the  due  course 
ot  legal  proceedings. 

Extrajudicial  confessions  are  those  made 
by  the  party  elsewhere  than  before  a  magis- 
trate or  in  open  court.     1  Greenl.  Ev.  }  216. 

CONFESSION  AND  AVOIDANCE.  In 
pleading.  The  admission  in  a  pleading  of 
the  truth  of  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  plead- 
ing to  which  it  Is  an  answer,  and  the  allega- 
tion of  new  and  related  matter  of  fact  which 
destroys  the  legal  effect  of  the  facts  so  ad- 
mitted. The  plea  and  any  of  the  subsequent 
pleadings  may  be  by  way  of  confession  and 
avoidance,  or.  which  Is  the  same  thing,  "In'' 
confession  and  avoidance.  Pleadings  In  con- 
fession and  avoidance  must  give  color.  Se« 
"Color;"  1  East,  212.  They  must  admit  the 
material  facts  of  the  opponent's  pleading. 
either  expressly  in  terms  (Dyer,  171b).  or 
in  effect.  They  roust  conclude  with  a  veri- 
flcatlon.  1  Saund.  103,  note.  For  the  form 
of  statement,  see  Steph.  Fl.  7S,  79. 

Pleas  In  confession  and  avoidance  are  ei- 
ther in  Justification  and  excuse,  wblch  go  to 
show  tbat  the  plaintiff  never  had  any  right 
of  action,  as,  for  example,  ion  iutaiilt  de- 
mesne, or  In  discharge,  which  go  to  show 
that  his  right  has  been  released  by  some 
matter  subsequent. 

CONFESSOR.  A  priest  Of  some  CbrlsUan 
sect,  who  receives  an  acconnt  of  the  ains  of 
his  people,  and  undertakes  to  give  them  ab- 
soluQon  of  their  sins.  The  common  law 
does  not  recognize  any  such  relation,  at 
least  so  as  to  exempt  or  prevent  the  confes- 
sor from  disclosing  such  communications  as 
are  made  to  him  in  this  capacity,  when  he 
Is  called  upon  as  a  witness  In  a  court  of 
Justice. 


C0NFES8U3  IN  JUOrCrO  PRO  JUDI- 
cato  habetur  et  quodammodo  sua  sententia 
damnatur.  A  person  who  has  confessed  in 
court  is  deemed  as  having  had  Judgment 
passed  upon  him.  and.  In  a  manner.  Is  con- 
demned by  his  own  sentence.  II  Coke.  30. 
See  Dig.  42.  2.  1. 

CONFIDENTIAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Those  statements  with  regard  to  any  trans- 
action made  by  one  person  to  another  during 
the  continuance  of  some  relation  between 
them  which  calls  for  or  warrants  such  com- 
munications. 

At  law,  certain  classes  of  such  communi- 
cations are  held  not  to  be  proper  subjects  of 
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inquiry  In  courts  of  Justice,  and  the  persouB 
recelTlng  them  are  excluded  from  dlscloaing 
them  when  called  uiioii  as  wltneBSee,  upon 
gronnds  of  public  policy;  as  communications 
between  husband  and  wife,  between  attorney 
and  client,  or  between  priest  and  penitent. 

CONFIRMARE  EST  ID  QUOD  PRIU3  IN- 
flrmum  fult  simul  firmare.  To  confirm  Is  to 
make  firm  what  was  before  Infirm.    Co.  Lltt. 


CONFIRMARE  NEMO  POtEST  PRIUS- 
quam  Jua  el  accident  No  one  can  confirm 
before  the  right  accrues  to  him.    10  Coke,  48. 


CONFIRMATIO  (Lat.  conflrmare).  The 
canveyance  of  an  estate,  or  tJie  communica- 
tion of  a  right  that  one  hath  In  or  unto 
lands  or  tenements,  to  another  that  hath  the 
poeeesslou  thereof,  or  some  other  estate 
therein,  whereby  a  voidable  estate  Is  made 
sure  and  unaToldable,  or  whereby  a  particu- 
lar estate  Is  Increased  or  enlarged.  3hep. 
Touch.  311;  2  Bl.  Comm.  32E. 

Con/lnnaHo  creacena  tends  and  serves  to 
Increase  or  enlarge  a  rightful  estate,  and  so 
to  pass  an  Interest 

Conflrmatio  diminuens  tends  or  serrea  to 
diminish  and  abridge  the  services  whereby 
the  tenant  holds. 

Conflrmcaio  perfldena  tends  and  serves  to 
confirm  and  make  good  a  wrongful  and  de- 
feaaible  estate,  by  adding  the  right  to  the 
possession  or  defeasible  setaln,  or  to  make 
a  conditional  estate  absolute,  by  dtscborging 
the  condition. 

CONFIRMATIO  CHARTARUM  <Lat.  con- 
firmation of  the  charters).  A  statute  passed 
In  25  Edw.  I.,  whereby  the  Great  Charter  Is 
declared  to  be  allowed  as  the  common  law; 
all  Judgments  contrary  to  It  are  declared 
void;  copies  ot  It  are  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
all  cathedral  churches,  aud  read  twice  a  year 
to  the  people;  and  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation Is  directed  to  be  as  constantly  de- 
nounced against  all  those  that,  by  word  or 
deed  or  counsel,  act  contrary  thereto,  or  In 
any  degree  Infringe  It.    1  Bi.  Comm.  12S. 

CONFIRMATIO  EST  NULLA,  UBI  DON- 
um  praecedena  est  invalidum.  A  confirma- 
tion Is  null  where  the  preceding  gift  is  In- 
TBlld.    Co.  Utt.  295;    F.  Moore,  764. 

CONFIRMATIO  0MNE8  8UPPLET  DE- 
fectus,  llcst  id  quod  actum  est  ah  Initio  non 
vat u It.  Confirmation  supplies  all  detects, 
tbougb  that  which  has  been  done  was  not 
valid  at  the  beginning.    Co.  Litt.  295b. 

CONFIRMATIO  PERFICIENS  (Law  Lat.) 
In  old  Bngllsb  law.  A  perfecting  confirma- 
tion; a  confirmation  which  tends  and  serves 
to  confirm  and  make  good  a  wrongful  and  de- 
feasible estate,  by  adding  the  right  to  the 
possession,  or  defeasible  seisin,  or  to  make  a 
conditional  estate  absolute,  by  discharging 
the  condition.  Shep.  Touch,  {by  Preston) 
311. 

CONFIRMATION.    A  contract  by  which 


that  which  was  voidable  Is  made  Dnn  and 
unavoidable. 

A  conveyance,  whereby  a  voidable  estate 
previously  granted  is  made  firm. 

Ratification  of  an  official  act  by  a  person 
or  body  having  a  supervisory  Jurisdiction; 
as  confirmation  of  a  referee's  report  by  the 
court;  confirmation  of  a  sherlO's  sale;  con- 
fiimatlon  by  the  legislative  body  of  an  ap- 
pointment by  the  executive. 

In     Ecclesiastical    Law.     Ratification 

by  the  archbishop  of  the  election  of  a  bish- 
op by  the  dean  and  chapter.    Wharton. 

CONFIRMAT  USUM  QUI  TOLLIT  ABU8- 
um.    He  confirms  a  use  who  i 
abuse.    F.  Moore,  764. 


CONFI8CARE.    To  confiscate. 

CONFISCATE.  To  appropriate  to  the  use 
of  the  state.  Especially  used  of  the  goods 
and  property  of  alien  enemies  found  In  a 
State  In  time  of  war.  l  Kent.  Comm.  52  et 
seq.  Bona  confiscata  and  foriafacta  are  said 
to  be  the  same  (1  BL  Comm.  299),  and  the 
result  to  the  Individual  Is  the  same  whether 
the  property  be  forfeited  or  confiscated;  but, 
as  distinguished,  an  Individual  forfeits,  a 
state  confiscates,  goods  or  other  property. 
Used  also  as  an  adjective. — forfeited.  1  Bl. 
Comm.  299. 

Confiscation  Is  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
proceeding  In  prize.  "Confiscation  Is  the  act 
of  the  sovereign  against  a  rebellious  sub- 
ject; condemnation  as  prize  is  the  act  of  a 
belligerent  against  another  belligerent."  14 
CL  CI.  Rep.  48. 


CONFLICT  OF  LAWS.  A  contrariety  or 
opposition  In  the  laws  of  states  in  those 
cases  where,  from  their  relations  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  subject-matter  In  dispute, 
the  rights  of  the  parties  are  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  laws  of  both  Jurisdictions. 

An  opposition  or  inconEistency  of  domestic 
laws  upon  the  same  subject. 

As  a  term  of  art.  It  also  Includes  the  de- 
ciding which  law  Is  In  euch  cases  to  have 
superiority.  It  also  includes  many  cases 
where  there  is  no  opposition  between  two 
systems  of  law,  but  where  the  question  Is 
how  much  force  may  be  allowed  to  a  foreign 
law  with  reference  to  which  an  act  has  been 
done,  either  directly  or  by  legal  Implication, 
in  the  absence  of  any  domestic  law  exclu- 
sively applicable  to  the  case. 


CONFORMITY  (11 

(1)  Special  tak«  precedence  of  general  pre- 
Bumptious;  (2)  coustant  of  casual  onee;  (3) 
presume  in  favor  of  Innocence;  (4)  of  le- 
gality; (G)  of  validity;  and,  when  these 
rules  fail,  the  matter  le  said  to  be  "at  large. " 

CONFORMITY.  In  Bsglisb  ecclesiasUcal 
law.  Adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  usages 
of  the  Chnrch  of  England. 


CONFRONTATION.  In  practice.  The  act 
by  which  a  witnesB  1b  brought  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  accused,  bo  that  the  latter  may 
object  to  him,  if  he  can,  and  the  former  may 
know  and  Identity  the  accused,  and  main- 
tain the  truth  In  hia  presence.  No  man  can 
be  a  witness  unless  confronted  with  the  ac- 
cueed,  except  by  consent. 

CONFUSiO  (I>at.  cnlundere) .  In  civil 
law,  A  pouring  together  of  liquids;  a  melt- 
ing of  metals;  a  blending  together  of  an 
inseparable  compound. 

It  Is  distinguished  from  coTnmixHt  by  the 
fact  that  tn  the  latter  case  a  separation  may 
be  made,  while  in  a  case  of  confuHo  there 
cannot  be.  Bowyer.  Comm.  88;  2  B1.  Coram. 
405. 

CONFUSION. 

in   Common    Law.    The   intermixture 

of  the  goods  of  two  persons,  so  that  the  sev- 
eral portions  can  be  no  longer  distinguished. 
2  Bl.  Comm.  405.  The  term,  and,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  doctrine,  are  borrowed  from  the 
ronfusio  of  the  civil  law.  The  meaning  of 
the  former,  however,  has  been  so  far  modi- 
fled  as  to  Include  not  only  the  Intermixture 
or  Interfu^on  of  liquids  and  metals  (the 
confusio  proper  of  the  civil  law),  but  also 
that  ot  dry  articles  (properly  expressed  in 
the  same  law  by  the  term  commixtio).  The 
doctrines,  also,  of  the  two  systems  so  tar 
differ  that,  while  the  civil  law  allows  a  party 
who  willfully  Intermixes  his  property  with 
that  of  another,  without  hie  approbation  or 
consent,  a  satisfaction  for  what  he  has  so 
Improvldently  lost,  the  common  law  allows 
him  nothing,  but  gives  the  entire  property  to 
the  other  party.  2  Bl.  Comm.  405;  Inst.  2.  1. 
28;  2  Steph.  Comm.  85;  2  Kent.  Comm. 
364;  U.  S.  Dig.  It  Ib  the  admixture  of 
goods  of  the  same  kind,  as  distinguished 
from  "accession,"  which  is  the  union  of  roa- 
teriala  of  different  kinds. 

In  Civil  Law.    The  blending  or  union 

of  the  characters  of  debtor  and  creditor  In 
the  same  person;  the  union  of  the  obligation 
of  the  debtor  with  the  right  of  the  creditor, 
which  dissolves  or  extinguishes  the  former. 
Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  bk.  3.  tit  30,  S 
1006;  Erah.  Inst.  lib.  e,  tit.  4.  S  23.  Thus, 
where  a  woman  obligee  marries  the  obligor, 
the  debt  Is  extinguished.    1  Salk.  306. 
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same  person.  The  eOect  ot  such  a  union  Is 
generally  to  extinguish  the  debt.  1  Salli. 
30G:  Cro.  Car.  651;  1  Ld.  Raym.  GIS.  See 
S  Term  R.  381;  Comyn.  Dig.  "Baron  et 
Feme"   (D). 

CONQE.  In  French  law.  A  clearance;  a 
species  of  passport  or  permission  to  navi- 
gate. 

CONGE  D'ACCORDER  <Fr.  leave  to  ac- 
cord). A  phrase  used  In  the  process  of 
levying  a  fine.  Upon  the  delivery  of  tlte 
original  writ,  one  of  the  parties  Immediately 
asked  for  a  conge  a'accorAer,  or  leave  to 
agree  with  the  plaintiff.  Termes  de  la  Ley; 
Coweli.  See  "Licentia  (Doncordandl ; "  2  Bl, 
Comm.  350, 

CONGE  D'EMPARLER  (Fr.  leave  to  Im- 
parl). The  privilege  ot  an  Imparlance  {li- 
centia loqttendi).    3  Sharswood,  BL'Comm, 

29S. 

CONGE  D'ESLIRE  (Pr.)  The  king's  per- 
mlsrion  royal  to  a  dean  and  chapter  In  time 
of  vacation  to  choose  a  bishop,  or  to  an 
abbey  or  priory  of  his  own  foundation  to 

choose  the  abbot  or  prior. 

Originally,  the  king  had  tree  appointment 
ot  all  ecclesiastical  dignities  whensoever 
they  chanced  to  be  void.  Afterwards  he 
made  the  election  over  to  others,  under  cer- 
tain forms  and  conditions,  as.  that  at  every 
vacation  they  should  ask  ot  the  king  conge 
d'esllre.  Coweli;  Termes  de  la  Ley;  1  Bi. 
Comm,   379,   3S2. 

CONGEABLE  (Fr.  conge,  permission. 
leave).  Lawful,  or  lawfully  done,  or  done 
with  permission;  as.  entry  conjfeable,  and 
the  like.    LItt.  S  279, 

CONGILDONES.  In  Saxon  law.  Fellow 
members  of  a   guild.    Spetman,    toc   "Oel- 


CONGREGATION.  A  society  of  a  number 
ot  persons  who  compose  an  ecclesiastical 
body. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  law,  this  term  is  used 
to  designate  certain  bureaus  at  Rome,  where 
ecclesiastical  matters  are  attended  to. 

In  the  United  States,  by  congregation  Is 
meant  the  members  of  a  particular  church 
who  meet  In  one  place  to  worship.  See  2 
Russ.   120, 

It  Is  a  broader  term  than  "communicants," 
Including  all  who  habitually  meet  together 
for  worship.     11  N,  Y,  243, 

CONGRESS.  An  assembly  of  deputies  con- 
vened from  different  governments  to  treat 
of  peace  or  of  other  International  affairs. 

The  name  of  the  legislative  body  of  the 
United  States,  composed  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.    Const,  U,  S,  art. 

1,  a  1. 

CONJECTIO,  In  the  civil  law  of  evidence. 
A  throwing  together;  presumption;  the  put- 
ting of  things  together,  with  the  Inference 
drawn  therefrom.    Matt.  Pr.  c.  1,  note  43. 


CONJECTIO  CAUSAE  (11 

CONJECTIO  CAUSAE.  In  civil  law.  A 
statement  o(  the  case;  a  brlet  synopsis  of 
the  case  given  by  the  advocate  to  the  judge 
in  opening  the  trial.    Calv.  Lex. 

CONJECTURE.  A  Blieht  degree  of  cre- 
dence, arising  from  evidence  too  weak  or 
too  remote  to  cause  bellel.  1  Mascardus  de 
Prob.  quaest.  14.  note  14. 

An  Idea  or  notion  founded  on  a  probabll- 
itr.  without  any  demonstration  of  Its  truth. 

CONJOINTS.  Persons  married  to  each 
otber.  Story,  ConH.  Laws,  i  71.  Wolff.  Dr. 
Nat  S  858. 

CONJUGAL  RIGHTS.  Rights  arising  from 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife. 

In  England,  a  writ  lies  for  restitution  to 
conjugal  rights  In  case  of  intentional  de- 
sertion, including,  perhaps,  a  refusal  to  con- 
summate marriage,  uoder  some  circum- 
stances, but  this  remedy  bas  never  been 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  BiGh.  Mar. 
ft  Dlv.  §  603  et  seq.:    3  Bl.  Comm.  94. 

CONJUQIUM.  One  of  the  names  of  mar- 
riage, among  the  Romans.  Tayl.  Civ.  Law, 
284. 

CONJUNCT.  In  Scotch  law.  Joint,  as 
applied  to  rights.  Ersb.  Inst.  bh.  3,  tit.  8,  § 
34;  Bell.  Diet 

Connected,  as  applied  to  persons.  Bell, 
Diet 

CONJUNCT  A.  In  civil  law.  Things  Joined 
together  or  united;  as  distinguished  from 
ditfiincta.  things  disjoined  or  separated. 
Dig.  50.  16.  63. 


CONJUNCTIM    ET   DIVI3IM    (Law    Lat) 
In  Old  English  Law.    Jointly  and  sev- 
erally.   Bracton,  fol.  19. 

In  the  Civil  Law.    Conjumtini  et  dU- 

functim  and  conjunctim  et  geparatim  were 
ased. 

CONJUNCTIO.     In   civil    law.     Conjunc- 
tion;    connection  of  words  in 
See  Dig.  50.  IS.  29.  142. 

CONJUNCTIO  MARITI  ET  FEMINAE 
eat  de  Jure  naturae.  The  union  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  is  of  the  law  of  nature. 


CONJURATIO. 

In  Old  Ensllsh  Law.    A  swearing  to. 

gether;  an  oatli  administered  to  several  to- 
gether: a  combination  or  confederacy  under 
oath.     Cowell;  Blount;  Tomlln. 

In  Old  European  Law.     A  compact  of 

the  Inhabitants  of  a  commune,  or  munici- 
pality, conQrmed  by  their  oaths  to  each 
other,  and  which  was  the  basis  of  the  com- 
mune.   Steph.  L«cL  11». 


CONQUEST 

CONJURATION  (Lat  a  swearing  to- 
gether). A  plot,  bargain,  or  compact,  made 
by  a  number  of  persons  under  oath,  to  do 

me  public  barm. 

Personal    conference    with    the    devil    or 

me  evil  spirit,  to  know  any  secret  or  effect 
any  purpose. 

CONJURATOR.  In  old  English  law.  One 
who  swears  or  is  sworn  with  others;  one 
bound  by  oath  with  others;    a  compurgator: 

conspirator.    Brltt  27,  120;   Fleta.  lib.  2. 

47.  5  6. 

CONNIVANCE.  An  agreement  or  con- 
sent, indirectly  given,  that  something  unlaw- 
ful shall  be  done  by  another. 

A  married  party's  corrupt  consenting  to 
evil  conduct,  of  which  afterwards  he  com- 
plains.    2  Blsh.  Mar.  &  Dlv.  3  203. 

Connivance  differs  from  condonation, 
though  the  same  legal  consequences  may  at- 
tend it.  Connivance  necessarily  involves 
criminality  on  the  part  of  the  individual  who 
intves;  condonation  may  take  place  with- 
out Imputlug  the  slightest  blame  to  the 
party  who  forgives  the  injury.  Connivance 
must  be  the  act  of  the  mind  before  the  of- 
fense has  been  committed;  condonation  is 
the  result  of  a  determination  to  forgive  an 
Injury  which  was  not  known  until  after  it 
was  inflicted.     3  Hagg.  Ecc.  350. 

An  error  of  Judgment  not  Involving  a 
wllIlngneBS  to  have  the  delinquency  com- 
mitted Is  not  connivance.  10  Jur,  829.  Nor 
Is  a  watching  of  the  guilty  parties,  without 
Interference.     100  Mass.  408. 

CONNOISSEMENT.  In  French  law.  An 
instrument,  signed  by  the  master  of  a  ship 
or  his  agent,  containing  a  description  of  the 
goods  loaded  on  a  ghip.  the  persons  who 
have  sent  them,  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  sent,  and  the  undertaking  to  transport 
them,  A  bill  of  lading.  Guyot  Rep.  Univ.; 
Ord.  de  la  Mar.  lib.  3.  tit  2.  art.  1. 

CONNUBIUM  (Lat)     A  lawful  marriage. 

CONOCtAM^TO.  In  Spanish  law.  A 
recognizance.  White.  New  Recop.  bk.  3,  tit. 
7,  c.  5.  S  3. 

CONCiCIMIENTO.  In  Spanish  taw.  A  bill 
of  lading.     In  the  Mediterranean  ports  it  Is 

called  poHea  de  cargamiento.  For  the  requi- 
sites of  this  instrument,  see  Code  Comm. 
Spain,  arts.  799-811. 


CONQUEREUR.  In  Norman  and  old  Elng- 
llsh  law.  The  first  purchaser  of  an  estate; 
he  who  first  brought  an  estate  into  his  fam- 
ily.   2  Bl.  Comm.  243. 


of  obtaining  an  estate  out  of  the  luual 
course  of  Inberitaace. 

The  estate  Itaelt  so  acquired. 

AccordlDg  to  Blacbstone  and  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  the  word  In  Its  original  meaning 
was  entirely  dissociated  from  any  connection 
with  the  modem  idea  ot  military  sublnga- 
tlon,  but  was  used  solely  in  the  sense  ot 
purchase. 

In  International  Law.    The  acquisition 

of  the  soTerelgnty  of  a  country  by  force  of 
arms,  eierclsed  by  an  Independent  power 
which  reduces  the  vanquished  to  the  sub- 
missten  of  its  empire. 

C0NQUET8.  In  French  law.  The  name 
given  to  every  acquisition  which  the  hus- 
band and  wiFe,  Jointly  or  severally,  m&he 
during  the  conjugal  community.  Thus,  what- 
ever is  acquired  by  the  husband  and  wife, 
either  by  his  or  her  Industry  or  good  fortune, 
inures  to  the  extent  ot  one-half  for  the  ben- 
eflt  ot  the  other.  Merlin,  Report;  Merlin, 
Quest.  In  LoulBlana,  these  gains  are  called 
aqueU.  Civ.  Code  La.  art  2369.  The  con- 
quels  by  a  former  marriage  may  not  be  set- 
tled on  a  second  wife  to  prejudice  the  heirs. 
2  Low.  (U.  S.)  175. 

CONQUI8ITIO.  In  leudal  and  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Acquisition.  Spelman,  voc.  "Con- 
questns;"  2  Bl.  Comm.  242. 

CONQUISITOR.  In  feudal  law.  A  pur- 
chaser, acquirer,  or  conqueror.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
242.  243. 


CONSANGUINEU8  EST  QUASI  EODEM 
sanguine  natu*.  A  person  related  by  con- 
sanguinity tB,  as  it  were,  sprung  from  the 
same  blood.    Co.  LItt.  157. 

CONSANGUINITY  (Lat.  cja»aaguii,  blood 
together).  The  relation  subsisting  among  all 
the  different  pereoua  descending  from  the 
same  >:tock  or  common  ancestor. 

Collateral  Consanguinity.  The  rela- 
tion subsisting  among  persons  who  descend 
from  the  sama  common  ancestor,  but  not 
one  from  the  other.  It  is  essential,  to  con- 
stitute this  relation,  that  they  spring  from 
the  same  common  root  or  stock,  but  In  dif- 
ferent branches. 

The  mode  of  computing  degrees  of  collat- 
eral consanguinity  at  the  conunon  and  by 
'  tbe  canon  law  1r  to  discover  the  common 
ancestor,  to  begin  with  him  to  reckon  down- 
wards, and  the  degree  the  two  persons,  or 
the  more  remote  of  them.  Is  distant  from 
the  ancestor,  is  the  degree  of  kindred  sub- 
sisting t)etween  them.  For  instance,  two 
brothers  are  related  to  each  other  In  the 
first  degree,  because  from  the  father  to  each 
of  them  Is  one  degree.  An  uncle  and  a 
nephew  are  related  to  each  other  In  the  sec- 
ond degree,  because  the  nephew  Is  two  de- 
grees distant  from  the  common  ancestor; 
and  the  rule  of  computation  is  extended  to 
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the  remotest  degrees  of  collateral  relation- 
ship. 

The  method  of  computing  by  the  civil  law 
is  to  begin  at  either  of  the  persons  In  ques- 
tion, and  count  up  to  the  common  ancestor, 
and  then  downvrards  to  the  other  person, 
calling  it  a  degree  for  each  person,  both  as- 
cending and  descending,  and  the  degrees 
they  stand  from  each  other  Is  the  degree  in 
which  they  stand  related.  Thus,  from  a 
nephew  to  hie  father  is  one  degree;  to  the 
grandfather,  two  degrees;  and  then  to  tbe 
uncle,  three;  which  points  out  the  relatlon- 
shlp. 

The  mode  ot  the  civil  law  is  preferable, 
tor  it  points  out  the  actual  degree  of  kindred 
In  all  casea  By  tbe  mode  adopted  by  the 
common  law,  dlDerent  relations  may  stand 
in  the  same  degree.  The  uncle  and  neptaeir 
stand  related  in  the  second  degree  by  the 
common  law,  and  so  are  two  first  cousins,  or 
two  sons  ot  two  brothers;  but  by  tbe  civil 
taw  the  uncle  and  nephew  are  In  the  third 
degree,  and  the  cousins  are  In  the  fourth. 
Tbe  mode  of  computation,  however.  Is  Im- 
material, for  both  will  establish  the  same 
person  to  be  tbe  heir.  2  Bl.  Comm.  202.  See 
"Descent;"   "Line." 

Lineal  Consanguinity.    That  relation 

which  exists  among  persons  where  one  is 
descended  from  the  other,  as  between  tbe 
son  and  the  father,  or  the  grandfather,  and 
so  upwards  in  a  direct  ascending  line,  and 
between  the  father  and  the  son,  or  the  grand- 
son, and  so  downwards  in  a  direct  descend- 
ing line. 

In  computing  tbe  degree  ot  lineal  con- 
sanguinity existing  betwen  two  persons,  ev- 
ery generation  in  tbe  direct  course  of  rela- 
tionship between  tbe  two  parties  makes  a 
degree,  and  the  rule  Is  the  same  by  the 
canon.  cIvH,  and  f< 


CONSCIENCE.  Internal  or  self  knowl- 
edge or  Judgment  ot  right  or  wrong.  It  Is 
not  Identical  with  "principle,'*  An  "objec- 
Uon  on  principle"  to  tbe  death  penalty  is 
not  the  same  as  a  conscIenUons  scrapie,  7 
Cal.  140. 

CONSCIENCE,  COURTS  OF.  Courts,  not 
of  record,  constituted  by  act  of  parliament 
In  the  city  of  London,  and  other  towns,  (or 
tbe  recovery  of  smalt  debts;  otberwise  and 
e  commonly  called  "Courts  of  Requests." 
3  Steph.  Comm.  451. 

CONSCIENTIA  DICiTUR  A  CON  ET 
scio,  quasi  scire  cum  Deo.  Conscience  Is 
called  from  con  and  scio,  to  know,  as  It 
lere,  with  God.    1  Coke,  100. 

CONSECRATIO  EST  PERIODU8  ELEC- 
lonls;  electlo  eat  praeambula  conaeera- 
tlonls.  Consecration  is  the  termination  of 
election;  election  Is  tbe  preamble  ot  conse- 
cration.   2  Rolle,  Abr.  102. 

CONSEIL  DE  FAMILLE.  A  council  of 
tbe  family.  In  French  law,  cert^n  acts 
■equtre  the  sanction  of  this  body.  For  ex- 
ample, a  guardian  can  neither  accept  nor  re- 
ject an  inheritance  to  which  the  minor  has 
succeeded  without  hie  authority  (Code  Nap. 


CONSEIL  JUDICIAIRE 
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481);  nor  can  he  acc«pt  tor  the  child  a  gltt 
inter  vivos  without  the  like  authority  (Id. 
463).  So,  also.  In  bringing  or  compromising 
a  suit  on  behalf  ot  the  child,  or  generallj  in 
compounding  clalme,  and  in  nnmerons  per- 
sonal relatione,  e.  p.,  consent  to  marriages  of 
orphans,  the  authority  of  this  body  Is  neces' 

CONSEfL  JUDICIAIRE.  In  French  law. 
When  a  person  has  been  subjected  to  an  In- 
terdiction on  the  ground  of  his  Insane  es- 
tnivagance,  but  the  Interdiction  Is  not  abso- 
lute, but  limited  only,  the  court  of  firat  in 
stance,  which  grante  the  interdiction,  ap- 
points a  council,  called  by  this  name,  with 
whose  assistance  the  party  may  bring  or  de- 
fend actions,  or  compromise  the  same,  alien- 
ate his  estate,  make  or  incur  loans,  and  the 
like.     Brown. 

CONSENSUAL  CONTRACT.  In  civil  law. 
A  contract  completed  by  the  consent  ot  the 
parties  merely,  without  any  further  act 

The  contract  ot  sale,  among  the  civilians, 
is  an  example  of  a  consensual  contract,  be- 
cause the  moment  there  le  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  seller  and  the  buyer  as  to  the 
thing  and  the  price,  the  vendor  and  the  pur- 
chaser base  reciprocal  actions.  On  the  con- 
trary, on  a  loan,  there  Is  no  action  by  the 
lender  or  borrower,  although  there  may  have 
been  consent  until  the  thing  Is  delivered,  or 
the  money  counted.  Poth.  Obi.  pt.  1,  c.  I.  i 
1,  art.  2;  1  Bell.  Comm.  (5th  Ed.)  436. 

CONSENSUS  EST  VOLUNTAS  PLU- 
rium  ad  quoa  res  pertlnet,  simul  Juncta. 
Consent  Is  the  conjoint  will  of  several  per- 
sons to  whom  the  thing  belongs.    Lofft,  514. 

CONSENSUS  FACIT  LEGEM.  Consent 
makes  the  law.  A  contract  Is  law  between 
the  parties  having  received  their  consent 
Branch,  Prlnc. 

CONSENSUS,  NON  OONCUBITUS, FACIT 
matrimonium.  Consent,  not  coition,  constl- 
tltutes  marriage.  Co.  Utt  33a;  Dig.  50.  IT. 
30.  See  10  Clark  A  F.  634;  1  Bouv.  Inet 
103;  Broom,  Leg.  Mai.  (3d  London  Ed.) 
129. 

CONSENSUS,  NON  CONCUBITUS,  FA- 
cit  nuptlaa  vel  matrimonium,  et  conaentlre 
non  posaunt  ante  annas  nubilea.  Consent, 
and  not  cohabitation,  conBtltutee  nuptials  or 
marriaKe.  and  persons  cannot  consent  before 
marriageable  years.  6  Coke.  22;  1  Bl.  Comm. 
434. 

CONSENSUS  TOLLIT  ERROREM.  Con- 
sent removes  or  obviates  a  mistake.  Co. 
Utt  126;  Coke.  2d  Inst  123;  Broom,  Leg. 
Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  129;  1  Bfng.  N.  C. 
68:  fi  El.  t  Bl.  338:  7  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  Gil. 

CONSENSUS  VOLUNTAS  MULTORUM 
ad  quoa  res  pertinet,  simul  Juncta.  Consent 
is  the  united  will  ot  several  Interested  in  one 
■abject-matter.    Dav.  48;  Branch.  Prlnc. 


Express  consent  Is  that  directly  given, 
either  viva  voce  or  in  writing. 

Implied  consent  is  that  maniteBted  by 
signs,  actions,  or  facts,  or  by  inaction  or  si- 
lence, which  raise  a  presumption  that  the 
consent  hae  been  given. 

Consent  supposes  a  physical  power  to  act, 
a  moral  power  ot  acting,  and  a  serious,  de- 
termined, and  tree  use  of  these  powers. 
FonbL  Eq.  bk.  1,  c.  2.  3  1.  See  "Agreement;" 
"Contract" 

CONSENT  RULE.  An  entry  of  record  by 
the  defendant,  confessing  the  lease,  entry, 
and  ouster  by  the  plalntllf,  in  an  action  of 
ejectment.  This  was,  until  recently,  used  In 
England  and  In  those  ot  the  United  States 
in  which  the  action  of  ejectment  Is  still  re- 
tained as  a  means  ot  acaulrlag  possession  of 

CONSENTIENTE8  ET  AQENTES  PARI 
poena  plectentur.  Those  consenting  and 
those  perpetrating  shall  receive  the  same 
punishment.    B  Coke,  SO. 

OONSENTIRE  MATRIMONIO  NON  POS- 
•unt    infra    annoe    nubilea.     Persons    cannot 

consent   to    marriage    before     marriageable 
years.    6  Coke,  SO;  6  Coke,  22. 

CONSEQUENTiAE  NON  EST  CONSE- 
quentia.  A  consequence  ought  not  to  he 
drawn  from  another  consequence.  Bac. 
Aph.  16. 

CONSEQUENTIAL  DAMAGES.  Those 
damages  or  those  losses  which  arise  not 
from  the  immediate  act  of  the  party,  but  In 
consequence  ot  such  act.  Those  produced 
naturally,  but  not  directly. 

CONSERVATOR  (Lat.  conservare,  to  pre- 
serve). A  preserver;  one  whose  business  it 
Is  to  attend  to  the  enforcement  ot  certain 
statutes. 

A  delegated  umpire  or  standing  arbitrator, 
chosen  to  compose  and  adjust  difflculties 
arising  between  two  parties.    Cowell, 

A  guardian.  So  used  In  Connecticut.  3 
Day  (Conn.)  472;  6  Conn.  280;  3  Cona.  228; 
12  Coon.  37fi. 

CONSERVATOR  OF  THE  PEACE.  He 
who  hath  an  especial  charge,  by  virtue  of 
bis  ofBce,  to  see  that  the  king's  peace  be 
kept 

Before  the  reign  ot  Edward  III.,  who  cre- 
ated Justices  ot  the  peace,  there  were  sundry 
persons  interested  to  keep  the  peace,  of 
whom  there  were  two  elasses;  one  of  which 
had  the  power  annexed  to  the  office  which 
they  held;  the  other  had  it  merely  by  Itself, 
and  were  hence  called  "wardens"  or  "con- 
servators of  the  peace."  Lambard,  Elren. 
lib.  1,  c.  3.  This  latter  sort  are  superseded 
by  the  modern  Justices  ot  the  peace.  1  Bl. 
Comm.  349. 

The  Judges  and  other  similar  officers  of 
the  various  states,  and  also  of  the  United 
States,  are  conservators  ot  the  public  peace, 
being  entitled  "to  bold  to  the  security  ot  the 
peace  and  during  good  behavior."  1  fihars- 
wood.  Bl.  Comm.  349. 


CONSERVATOR  TRUCIS  (1 

CONSERVATOR  TRUCIS  (Lat)  An  of 
Beer  whose  duty  it  waa  to  Inquire  Into  all 
ofleDses  against  the  klDg's  trixea  and  safe- 
conducts  upon  the  main  seas  out  of  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Cinque  Porte. 

Under  St.  2  Hen.  V.  St.  1,  c.  6,  such  of- 
fenaee  are  declared  to  be  treason,  aD<t  such 
offlcers  are  appointed  in  every  port,  to  bear 
and  determine  such  cases,  "according  to  the 
ancient  maritime  law  then  practised  In  the 
admiral's  court,  as  may  arise  upon  the  high 
seas,  and  wltb  two  associates  to  determine 
those  arising  upon  land."  4  Bl.  Comm.  69, 
70. 

CONSERVATORS  OP  RIVERS.  In  Eag- 
lifih  law.  CommiBiloners  who  are,  hy  act 
of  parliament,  given  the  control  of  a  cer- 
tain river. 

CONSIDERATIO  CURIAE.  The  consid 
eration  of  the  court;  that  is,  the  Judgment  of 
the  court  Implying  consideration  or  study. 

CONSIDERATION  (Law  Lat.  congideralio) . 
The  material  cause  which  moves  a  contract- 
ing party  to  enter  into  a  contract.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  443. 

The  price,  motive,  or  matter  of  induce- 
ment to  a  contract. — whether  It  be  the  com- 
pensation which  Is  paid,  or  the  Inconven- 
ience which  JB  suffered  by  tbe  party  from 
whom  It  proceeds.  A  compensation  or  equiv- 
alent. A  cause  or  occasion  meritorious, 
quiring  mutual  recompense  In  deed  or 
law.      Vlner,   Abr.   "Consideration"    (A). 

The  quid  pro  quo.  that  which  the  party 
whom  a  promise  Is  made  does  or  agrees  to 
do  in  exchange  therefor.    120  U.  S.  197. 

Mutuality  of  obligation,  as  to  each  party, 
IB  the  obligation  imposed  by  the 
the  other  party. 

As  applied  to  contracts,  "consideration" 
and  "obligation"  are  really  convertible 
terms,  though  frequently  used  as  correla- 
tives. The  essence  of  every  contract  la  its 
mutuality,  and,  in  necessary  consequence, 
the  obligation  of  each  party  Is  the  consid- 
eration running  to  tbe  other,  while  tbe  en- 
tire obligation  of  the  contract  is  the  mutual 
considerations. 

■'The  motive  for  entering  Into  a  contract. 
and  tbe  consideration  of  the  contract,  are 
not  the  same.  Nothing  is  consideration  that 
is  not  regarded  as  such  by  both  parties.  It 
is  the  price  voluntarily  paid  for  the  prom- 
isor's undertaking.  Expectation  of  reeults 
will  not  constitute  a  consideration."  Beach, 
Cont  !  147, 

Consideration  Is  tbe  very  life  and  essence 
of  a  contract,  and  a  contract  or  promise  for 
which  there  is  no  condderatton  cannot  be 
enforced  at  law.  Such  a  promise  is  called 
a  nudum  pacluni  fex  iiudo  parlo  non  oritur 
actio/,  or  nvde  pacl.  because  a  gratuitous 
promise  to  do  or  pay  anything  on  the  one 
side,  without  any  compensation  on  tbe  oth- 
er, could  only  be  enforced.  In  the  Roman 
law,  when  made  (or  clothed)  with  proper 
words  or  fonnaHtieB,^pac/uni  rrrlil^  pre- 
scriptis  vestUvm.  7  Watts  &  S.  (Pa.)  317; 
Plowd.  308;  Smith,  Lead.  Cas.  456;  Doctor 
A  Stud.  2.  c.  24;  3  Call  (Va.)  439;  7  Conn.  57; 


»2)  CONSIDERATUM  EST.  ETC. 

1  Stew.  (Ala.)  51:  5  Mass.  301;  4  Johus. 
(N.  Y.)  235;  6  Yerg.  (Tenn.j  4IS:  Cooke 
(Teun.)  467;  6  Halst.  (N.  J.)  174:  4  Munf. 
(Va.)  a5;  It  Md.  281;  25  Miss,  tlfi;  3it  .Me. 
412. 

Considerations,  according  to  their  general 

(1)  Valuable,  being  one  which  confers 
some  benefit  on  tbe  party  at  whose  In- 
stance it  la  made,  or  upon  a  third  party. 
at  hiB  request,  or  some  detriment  eustain<id 
at  the  Instance  of  the  party  promieing  by 
..he  party  to  whom  the  promise  Is  male. 

(2)  Good,  being  one  of  blood,  natural  af- 
fection, or  the  like.  Beach.  Cont.  5  148: 
Chit.  Cont.  7;  Doctor  &  Stud.  179;  1 
Seiw.  N.  P.  39,  40;  2  Pet.  (U.  S.)  182;  5 
Cranch  |U.  S.)  142.  150;  1  Litt.  (Ky.)  183; 
3  Johns.  IN.  Y.J  100;  14  Johns.  (N.  Y.) 
466;  8  N.  Y.  207:  6  Mass.  58;  2  Bibb  (Ky. ) 
30;  2  J.  J.  Marsh.  (Ky.)  322;  2  N.  H.  97; 
Wright  (Ohio)  660;  5  Watts  ft  S.  <Pa.i  427; 
13  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  29;  12  Ga.  52;  24  Miss. 
9:  4  III.  33;  5  Humph.  (Tenu.)  19;  4  Blackf. 
(Ind.)  38S;   3  C.  B.  321:  4  East.  55. 

Valuable  considerations  are  divided  by  the 
civilians  into  four  classes,  which  are  given, 
with  literal  translations:  Do  ut  des.  I  give 
that  you  may  give,  facto  vl  facias.  I  do  that 
you  may  do,  facto  ul  des.  I  do  that  you  may 
Rive,  do  ul  facias.  1  give  that  you  may  do. 

Tbey  are  also: 

(3)  Executed  or  past,  being  those  done  or 
received  before  the  obligor  made  the  promise. 

(4)  Executory,  being  those  by  which  It  Is 
undertaken  to  do  something  in  the  future, 
95  U.  S.  683;  6  Colo.  318. 

They  are  also: 

(5)  Concurrent,  being  those  which  arise 
at  the  same  time,  or  where  the  promises  are 
simultaneous, 

(6)  Continuing,  being  those  which,  are 
executed  only  In  part. 

(T)  Equitable,  being  moral  considerations. 

(S)  Moral,  being  such  as.  though  not 
valuable,  are  of  moral  obligation,  and  are 
Bufflclent  to  support  an  executed  contract. 
18  S.  B3.  421. 

(9)  Gratuitous,  being  those  which  are  not 
founded  on  such  a  deprivation  or  injury 
to  the  promisee  as  to  make  tbe  consid- 
eration valid  at  law.    2  Micb.  381, 

(10)  Illegal,  being  agreements  to  do 
things  In  contravention  of  the  common  or 
of  statute  law. 

(ID  Impossible,  being  those  which  can- 
not be  performed. 

Considerations  have  been  further  classlBed 
as  "express"  or  "implied."  accordingly  as 
they  are  stated' In  the  contract,  or  left  to  b« 
inferred  by  law,  but  tbe  distinction  is  based 
rather  on  the  manner  of  contracting  than 
on  the  nature  of  the  consideration.  Bee 
"Contract." 

CONSIDERATUM      EST     PER     CURIAM 

(Lat.  It  Ib  considered  by  tbe  court).     A  for- 
mula used  in  giving  Judgments. 

A  judgment  Is  the  decision  or  sentence' 
of  the  law,  given  oy  a  court  of  justice,  as 
the  result  of  proi-eedinge  instituted  therein 
for  the  redreBs  of  an  Injury.     The  languaKo 
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of  the  Judgment  la  not,  therefore,  that  "It 
Is  decreed,"  or  "resolved."  by  the  court,  but 
that  "It  iB  considered  by  the  court,"  contid- 
rratum  esl  per  niriaiii.  that  the  plalntHI  re- 
cover his  debt,  etc.  3  Bout.  I  net  note 
3298. 

CONSIDERATUR  (Law  Lat  it  Is  OODsld- 
ered).  Held  to  mean  the  same  with  consid- 
erafunt  e»l.     2  Strange,  874. 

CONSIGN.  To  send  goods  to  a  factor  or 
agent 

In  Civil  Law.  To  deposit  In  the  custody 

of  a  third  person  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
debtor,  tor  the  benefit  of  the  creditor,  under 
the  authority  of  a  court  of  Justice.  Poth. 
Obt.  pt  3,  c.  1,  art.  8. 

The  term  "to  consign,"  or  "consignation," 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  consipnare,  which 
signiBes  to  seal;  for  It  was  formerly  the 
practice  to  seal  up  the  money  thus  received 
in  a  bag  or  boK.  Aso  A  M.  Inst  bk.  2,  tit 
U.  c.  1,  !  B. 

Generally,  the  consignation  is  made  with 
a  public  officer.  It  Is  very  similar  to  our 
practice  of  paying  money  Into  court. 

CONSIGNATIO.    See  "Consign." 

CONSIGNATION.  From  comignare,  to 
seal  up. 

In  Scotch  Law.  The  payment  of  mon- 
ey Into  the  hands  of  a  third  party,  when  the 
creditor  refuses  to  accept  of  It.  The  person 
to  whom  the  money  is  given  Is  termed  the 
"consignatory,"    Bell.  Diet. 

In  French   Law.    A  deposit  which  a 

debtor  makes  of  the  thing  that  he  owes  In- 
to the  hands  of  a  third  person,  and  under 
the  anthorlty  of  a  court  of  Justice. 

It  is  not  property  a  payment,  but  It  Is 
equivalent  to  a  payment,  and  extlngulsbes 
the  debt  no  less  than  If  anactual  lAymenthad 
been  made.  Code.  8.  43.  9:  Potb.  Obi.  pt  3, 
c.  1,  art  8. 

I  whom   a  conefgn- 


CON8IQNMENT.  The  goods  or  property 
aent  by  means  of  a  common  carrier  by  one 
or  more  persons,  called  the  "consignors,"  in 
one  place,  to  one  or  more  persons,  called 
the  "consignees,"  who  are  In  another.  The 
goods  sent  by  one  person  to  another,  to  be 
sold  or  disposed  of  by  the  latter  for  and  on 
account  of  the  former.  The  act  of  consign- 
ing goods. 

In  French  Law.     "A  deposit  which  the 

debtor  mahes  of  the  thing  that  he  owes  in- 
to the  hands  of  a  third  person,  and  under 
the  authority  of  a  court  of  justice."  1  Poth. 
OW.  376. 


CONSILIA  MULTORUM  REQUIRUNTUR 
in  magnis.  The  advice  of  many  persons  is 
requisite  in  great  affairs.    Coke,  4th  Inst.  1. 
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tlnguished  from  a  pleader  or  advocate;  an 
assistant  judge;  one  who  participates  In  the 
decisions.     Du  Gauge. 

CONSILIUM,  or  DIES  CON8ILII.     A  day 

appointed  to  hear  the  counsel  of  both  par- 
ties.    A  case  set  down  for  argument. 

It  is  commonly  used  tor  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  the  argument  of  a  demurrer,  or  errors 
assigned.  1  T!dd,  Prac.  438;  2  Tldd.  Prac. 
684.  1122;  I  Sellon,  Prac.  336;  2  Sellon,  Prac. 
385;  1  Archb.  Prac.  191,  246. 

CONSIMILI  CASU  (Lat  In  like  case). 
In  practice.  A  writ  of  entry,  framed  under 
the  provisions  of  St  Westminster  II.  (13 
Edw.  1.)  c.  24,  which  lay  for  the  benefit 
of  the  reversioner,  where  a  tenant  by  the 
curtesy  aliened  In  tee  or  tor  life. 

Many  other  new  writs  were  framed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Btatute,  but  this  par- 
ticular writ  was  known  emphatically  by  the 
title  here  defined.  The  writ  is  now  prac- 
tically obsolete.  See  "Case;"  "Assumpsit;" 
3  Sharswood,  BI.  Comm.  Gl;  3  Bouv.  Inst. 
note  3482. 
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CONSISTORY.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  An 
assembly  of  cardinals  convoked  by  the  pope. 

The  consistory  Is  either  public  or  secret 
It  1b  public  when  the  pope  receives  princes 
or  gives  audience  to  ambassadors;  secret 
when  he  fills  vacant  sees,  proceeds  to  the 
canonization  of  saints,  or  Judges  and  settles 
certain  contestations  submitted  to  him. 

.  CONSISTORY  COURT.  In  Bngllah  law. 
The  courts  of  diocesan  bishops  held  in  their 
several  cathedrals  before  the  bishops'  chan- 
cellor, or  commissary,  who  IB  the  judge,  for 
the  trial  of  all  ecclesiastical  causes  arising 
within  their  respective  dioceses,  and  also 
for  granting  probates  and  administrations. 
From  the  sentence  of  these  courts  an  ap- 
peal lies  to  the  archbishop  of  each  province 
respectively.  2  Steph.  Coram.  230,  237;  3 
Steph.  Comm.  430.  431;  3  Bl.  Comm.  641;  1 
Wooddeson.  Lect  145;  Halifax.  Anal.  bk.  3, 
c.  10,  note  12. 

CONSOLATO  DEL  MARE.  A  code  ot  sea 
laws,  complied  by  order  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  ArragoD.  It  comprised  the  ancient  ordi- 
nances of  the  Greek  and  Roman  emperors, 
and  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
the  laws  of  the  Mediterranean  islands  and 
of  Venice  and  Genoa.  See  "Admiralty."  It 
was  originally  written  in  the  dialect  of  Cata- 
lonia, as  its  title  Indicates,  and  It  has  been 
translated  Into  every  language  of  Europe. 
This  code  has  been  reprinted  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Collection  de  Lois  Mari times 
Anterleures  au  XVIII  Steele,  par  J.  M.  Par- 
dessns,  Parle.  1831. — a  collection  ot  sea  laws, 
which  is  very  complete.  See,  also.  Rtddu's 
Hist  Mar.  Comm.  171;  Marvin.  Leg.  Bibl. 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND.  In  England. 
0euaUy  abbreviated  to  consols.  A.  fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt     ~(>OqIc 
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CONSOLIDATED  ORDERS 


CONSTABLE 


CONSOLtDATED  ORDERS.  The  orders 
regulating  the  practice  ol  tbe  Ensltab  court 
of  chancery,  which  were  issued,  in  iseo,  in 
suhatitution  tor  the  vaiious  orders  which 
had  previously  been  promulgated  from  time 
to  time.  Some  of  the  conBolldated  orders 
have  beeu  abrogated  by  the  Judicature  act, 
hut  others  are  still  in  force. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

In  Civil  Law.  The  union  ^f  the  usu- 
fruct with  the  estate  out  of  which  It  tssnea. 
in  the  same  person,  which  happens  when  tbe 
usufructuary  acquires  the  eBtate,  or  vice 
versa.  In  either  case  the  ueutruct  is  ex- 
tinct   Lee.  Elm.  424. 

It  may  taRe  place  In  two  ways:  First, 
1>7  tbe  usufructuary  surrendering  his  right 
to  the  proprietor,  which  In  tbe  common  law 
Is  called  a  "surrender;"  secondly,  by  the 
release  ot  the  proprietor  of  his  righU  to  the 
usufructuary,  which  in  our  law  is  called  a 
"release." 

In  Eeeleslaatical  Law.    The  uolon  of 

two  or  more  beneflces  in  one.    Cowell. 

In  Practice.    The  union  ot  two  or  more 

pending  actions  in  the  same  court  between 
the  same  parties,  and  involving  the  same 

Of  Corporations.    Tbe  merger  of  the 

franchises,  rights,  and  effects  of  two  or  more 
corporations  into  one,  whether  the  single 
corporation,  known  as  the  "consolidated 
company,"  be  a  new  one  then  created,  or 
one  of  the  original  companies  continuing  In 
existence  with  only  larger  rights,  capacities, 
and  property.     64  Ala.  fi56. 
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CONSPIRACY  (Lat  con.  together,  tpiro,  to 
breathe).  In  criminal  law.  A  combination 
of  two  or  more  persons  by  some  concerted 
action  to  accomplish  some  criminal  or  un- 
lawful purpose,  or  to  accomplish  some  pur- 
pose, not  in  itself  criminal  or  unlawful,  by 
criminal  or  unlawful  ineanB.  2  Mass.  337, 
4  Mete  (Mass.)  Ill;  4  Wend.  (N.  Y.) 
229;  15  N.  H.  39S;  5  Har.  A  J.  (Md.)  317; 
3  Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.)  220;  12  Conn.  101;  11 
Clark  ft  F.  166;  4  Mich.  414, 

CONSPIRATIONE.  An  ancient  writ  that 
lay  against  coneplratore.  Reg.  Grig.  IM: 
Pltzh.  Nat.  Brev.  114. 


CONSTABLE.  An  officer  whose  duty  it 
is  to  keep  the  peace  In  the  district  which  is 
assigned  to  htm. 

The  most  satisfactory  derivation  o(  the 
term  and  history  of  the  origin  of  this  of- 
fice is  that  which  deduces  It  from  the  French 
comestable  (Lat.  comea-atabuti) ,  who  was 
an  officer  second  only  to  the  king.  He 
might  take  charge  of  the  army,  wherever  It 
was,  if  tbe  king  were  not  present,  and  bad 
the  general  control  of  everything  relating  to 
military  matters,  as  tbe  marching  troops, 
their  encampment,  provielonlng,  etc.  Guy- 
ot.  Rep.  Univ. 

The  same  extensive  duties  pertained  to 
the  constable  of  Scotland.  Bell,  Diet 
CONSOLIDATION  RULE.  In  practice.!  The  duties  of  this  officer  In  England  seem 
An  order  of  the  court  requiring  the  plain':  to  have  been  flrst  fully  defined  by  St  West- 
tiff  to  Join  In  one  suit  several  causes  of  ac- .  mlneter  (13  Bdw.  I.),  and  queaUon  has  been 
tlon  against  the  same  defendant  which  may  j  frequently  made  whether  the  ofhce  existed 
be  eo  Joined  consistently  with  the  rules  o(  in  England  before  that  Ume.  1  HI.  Oomm. 
pleading  but  upon  which  he  has  brought ;  366.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  pretty  certain 
distinct  suits  1  Ball.  (Pa.)  147;  1  Yeates  i  that  the  office  In  England  is  of  Norman  ori- 
(Pa.)  6-  4  Yeates  (Pa.)  128;  3  Serg,  ft  R.  i  gin,  being  introduced  by  William,  and  that 
(Pa  )  264-  2  Archb.  Prac.  180.  Tbe  matter  subsequently  the  duUes  of  the  Saxon  tithing 
is  regulated  hy  statute  in  many  of  the  ;  men,  borsholders,  etc..  were  added  to  Its  oth- 
Z-t-a  er  functions.    See  Cowell;  Wilicock,  Const; 

1  Bl.  Comm.  366. 
CONSOLS.  Funds  formed  by  the  consoll- 1  jjigh  constables  were  flrst  ordained,  ac- 
daUon  (of  which  word  it  is  an  abbreviation)  Kjjjj^ljjg  ^^  Blackatone.  by  the  statute  of 
of  different  annuiUes,  which  had  been  sev- 1  Westminster,  though  they  were  known  aa 
erally  formed  into  a  capital.  See  '  Consolldat-  gm^jgnt  public  officers  long  before  that  time, 
ed  Fund."  1  sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  356.     They  are  to 

^A»oABTin    uAinoiiM    MP    ouoouElhe  appointed  (or  each  franchise  or  hundred 


makes  me  also  wicked,    Moore,  817. 

CONSORTIUM. 

In  Civil  Law.    A  union  of  fortunes; 

one  ot  the  names  of  lawful  marriage  among 
the  Romans.    Tayl.  CTv.  Law,  284. 

A  union  of  several  persons  aa  parties 
In  one  action.    1  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  197. 

In  Old  English  Law.  Company;  so- 
ciety. It  occurs  in  this  last  sense  In  the 
phrase  per  quod  consortium  amisit,  by  which 
be  has  lost  the  companionship,  used  when 
the  plaintiff  declares  tor  any  bodily  injury 
done  to  hla  wife  by  a  third  person.  3  Bl. 
Comm.  140. 


ment,  by  the  Justicea  at  quarter  sessions. 
Their  first  duty  is  that  of  keeping  the  king's 
peace.  In  addition,  they  are  to  serve  war- 
rants, return  lists  of  Jurors,  and  perform 
various  other  services  enumerated  in  Coke, 
4th  Inst.  267;  3  Steph.  Comm.  47;  Jacob, 
tiaw  Diet  In  some  cities  and  towns  In  the 
United  States  there  are  officers  called  "high 
constables,"  who  are  the  principal  police  of- 
ficers In  their  jurisdiction. 

Petty  constables  are  Inferior  officers  In 
every  town  or  parish,  subordinate  to  the  high 
constable.  They  perform  the  duUes  of  head 
borough,  tithing  man,  or  borsholder,  and.  In 
addition,  their  r 


I  modem  duties  apper- 


CONSTABLE  OP  A  CASTLE  (1' 

talnlng  to  the  keeping  tbe  p«u«  vltldti 
their  town,  tIIIs^,  or  tithing. 

In  England,  however,  their  duties  have 
been  much  reetricted  by  Act  6  ft  6  Vict.  c. 
109,  which  deprlTes  them  of  their  power  u 
consemtora  of  the  peace.  3  Steph.  Conun. 
47. 

In  the  United  States,  senenUly,  petty  con- 
Btablea  only  are  retained,  their  duties  being 
generally  the  same  as  thoee  of  constables  in 
England  prior  to  6  6  6  Vict,  c  109,  includ- 
ing a  limited  Jadiclal  power  as  conservators 
of  the  peace,  a  ministerial  power  tor  the 
service  ot  write,  etc.,  and  some  other  duties 
not  strictly  referable  to  either  of  tbeae  heads. 

CONSTABLE  OF  A  CASTLE.  The  war- 
den or  beeper  of  a  castle;  the  castellaiD.  SL 
Westminster  I.  c.  7  (3  Bdw.  I.);  Spelman. 

The  constable  of  Dover  Castle  was  also 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  There  was  be- 
sides a  constable  of  the  Tower,  as  well  as 
other  constables  of  castles  of  less  note.  Cow- 
ell;  Lombard,  Const 

CONSTABLE  OF  ENGLAND  (called,  also. 
"Marshal").  His  ofDce  consisted  in  the  care 
OF  the  common  peace  of  the  realm  in  deeds 
of  arms  and  matters  of  war.  Lambard, 
Const  i.  He  was  to  regulate  all  matters  of 
chivalry,  tournaments,  and  feats  of  arms 
which  were  performed  on  horseback.  3 
Steph.  Comm.  47.  He  held  the  court  of  chiv- 
alry, besides  sitting  In  the  aula  regU.  i  Bl. 
Comm.  9S. 

The  office  Is  disused  in  England,  except  on 
coronation  days  and  other  such  occarions  of 
state,  and  was  last  held  by  Stattord,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  under  Henry  VIII.  His  Utie  is 
Lord  HlgD  Constable  of  England.  3  Steph. 
Comm.  47;  1  Bl.  Comm.  365. 

CONSTABLE  OF  SCOTLAND.  An  officer 
who  was  formerly  entitled  to  command  all 
the  king's  armies,  In  the  absence  of  the  king, 
and  to  take  cognisance  of  all  crimes  com- 
mitted within  Four  mites  of  the  king's  per- 
son or  of  parliament,  the  privy  council,  or 
any  general  convention  of  the  states  of  the 
kingdom.  The  office  was  hereditary  In  the 
family  of  Errol,  and  was  aboU^ed  by  20 
Qeo.  HI.  c.  43.  Bell,  Diet.;  Ersk.  Inst  1.  3. 
37. 

CONSTABLE  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER.  An 
officer  spoken  of  in  Gl  Hen.  III.  St.  5,  cited 
by  Cowell. 


CONSTABULARIUS  (Lat.)  An  officer  of 
horse:  an  ofQcer  having  charge  ot  foot  or 
horse:  a  naval  commander;  an  officer  hav- 
ing charge  of  military  atfairs  generally. 
Spelman. 

The  titles  were  very  numerous,  all  derived, 
however,  From  come»-stabuli.  and  the  duties 
were  quite  similar  In  all  the  countries  where 
the  dvll  law  prevailed.  Hts  powers  were 
second  only  to  those  of  the  king  In  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  armies  of  the  kingdom. 

In  Eingland  bis  power  was  early  dlmln- 
Idied  and  restricted  to  those  duties  which 


IS)  CONSTITUTION 

related  to  the  preservation  ot  the  king's 
peace.  The  office  is  now  abolished  in  Eng- 
land, except  as  a  matter  of  ceremony,  and  in 
France.    Guyot,  Rep.  Univ.;  Cowell. 

CONSTAT  (Lat.  it  appears).  A  cerUfl- 
cate  by  an  officer  that  certain  matters  there- 
in stated  appear  of  record.  See  1  Hayw. 
(N.  C.)  410. 

An  exempli flcatlon  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  enrollment  of  letters  patent     Co.  Lltt. 

A  certificate  which  the  clerk  of  tlie  pipe 
and  auditors  of  the  exchequer  make  at  the 
request  ot  any  person  who  Intends  to  plead 
or  move  In  the  court  for  the  discharge  of  any 
thing,  and  the  effect  of  It  is  the  certifying 
what  constat  (appears)  upon  record  toucli- 
ing  the  matter  in  question. 

CONSTATE.  To  constitute  or  establish. 
"Constating  instruments"  is  used  to  denote 
the  charter,  etc.,  of  a  corporation.  See  37  N. 
J.  Eq.  363. 

CONSTITUENT  (Lat.  oolUtUuo,  to  ap- 
point). He  who  gives  authority  to  another 
to  act  for  him.  The  constituent  is  hound  by 
the  acta  ot  his  attorney,  and  the  attorney  Is 
responsible  to  his  constituent 

C0N8TITUERE.  in  old  English  law.  To 
establiah;  to  appoint;  to  ordain. 

Used  in  letters  of  attorney,  and  translated 
"constitute."  Applied  generally,  also,  to  de- 
note "appointment"  Reg.  Grig.  172;  Du 
Cange. 

CONSTITUTED  AUTHORITIES.  The  of- 
ficers properly  appointed  under  the  consti- 
tution tor  the  government  of  the  people. 
Those  powers  which  the  constitution  of  each 
people  has  established  to  govern  them,  to 
cause  their  rights  to  be  respected,  and  to 
maintain  those  of  each  of  its  members. 

They  are  called  "constituted,"  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  "constituting"  author- 
ity which  has  created  or  organized  them, 
or  has  delegated  to  an  authority,  which  it 
has  itself  created,  the  right  of  establishing 
or  regulaUng  their  movements. 

CONSTITUTIO. 

In   Civil    Law.    An  establishment  or 

settlement.  Used  of  controversies  settled  by 
the  parties  without  a  trial.    Calv.  Lex. 

A  sum  paid  according  to  agreement.  Du 
Cange. 

An  ordinance  or  decree  having  Its  force 
from  the  will  of  the  emperor.  Dig.  1.  4.  1, 
Cooper's  notes. 

In  Old  English  Law.    An  ordluanceor 

statute;  a  provision  of  a  statute. 


CONSTITUTION.  The  fundamental  law 
ot  a  free  country,  which  characterizes  the 
organism  ot  the  country,  and  secures  the 
rights  oF  the  citizen,  and  determines  his 
main  duties  as  a  Freeman.  3  Barb.  (N.  T.) 
198.  .  , 

The  written  Instrument  defining;  ^^^Mf^ 


CONSTITUTIONAL  (W 

era.  limitations,  and  functions  at  the  United  | 
States  of  America. 

It  baa  been  said  to  be  a  tripartite  Instru- 1 
ment,  the  parties  being  tbe  Btate.  tbe  peo- 
ple, and  the  United  States.    3  Wis.  96. 

in  Old   English   Law.     A  statute. 


CONSTITUTIONES.  Laws  promulgated. 
i.  e.,  enacted,  by  the  Roman  emperor.  They 
were  of  the  following  kinds:  (1)  Edicta; 
(2)  decreta;  (3)  TctCTipla,  called,  also, 
"epUtoiae"  Sometimes  they  were  general, 
and  intended  to  form  a  precedent  for  other 
like  cases.  At  other  times  they  were  special, 
particular,  or  individual  (personoles),  and 
not  Intended  to  form  a  precedent.  The  em- 
peror had  this  power  of  Irresponsible  enact- 
ment by  virtue  of  a  certain  lex  regia,  where- 
by he  was  made  the  fountain  of  justice  and 
of  mercy.    Brown. 

CONSTITUTIONES  TEMPORE  P08TE- 
rlores  potlores  aunt  hi*  quae  Ipsas  praeces- 
serunt.  Later  laws  prevail  over  those  which 
preceded  them.    Dig.  1.   4.  4. 


CONSTITUTOR.  In  civil  law.  He  who 
promised  by  a  simple  pact  to  pay  the  debt 
of  another;  and  this  is  always  a  principal 
obligation.    Inst.  4.  6.  9. 

CONSTITUTUM  (Lat.)  An  agreement  to 
pay  a  subsisting  debt  which  exists  without 
any  stipulation,  whether  of  the  promisor  or 
another  party.  It  differs  from  a  stipulation 
In  that  it  must  be  tor  an  existing  debt.  Du 
Cange. 

A  day  appointed  for  any  purpose;  a  form 
of  appeal.    Calv.  I.*s.. 

CONSTITUTUM  ESSE  EAM  DOMUM 
unlculque  noitrum  debere  existlmarl,  ubi 
quisque  sedes  et  tabula*  haberet,  auarumque 
rerum  conatltutlonem  reclaaet.  It  Is  settled 
that  that  is  to  be  considered  the  home  of 
each  one  of  us  where  he  may  have  his  hab- 
itation and  account  books,  and  where  he  may 
have  made  an  establishment  of  his  business. 
Dig.  50.  16.  203. 

CONSTRAINT.    In    Scotch   law.    Duress. 

It  Is  a  general  rule  that  when  one  is  com- 
pelled into  a  contract  there  Is  no  effectual 
consent,  though,  ostensibly,  there  Is  the  form 
of  it.  In  such  case,  the  contract  will  be  de- 
clared void.  The  constraint  requisite  thus 
to  annul  a  contract  must  be  a  vis  aut  metvH 
qui  cadet  in  conatanlem  virum.  such  as 
would  shake  a  man  of  firmness  and  resolu- 
Uon.  Ersk.  Inst.  3.  1.  16;  Id,  4,  1.  26;  1 
Bell,  Comm,  bk.  3,  pL  1,  c.  1.  S  1-  art.  1,  p. 
295. 

CON8TRUCTIO  LEGIS  NON  FACIT  IN- 
Jurlam.  The  construction  Of  law  does  not 
work  an  Injury.  Co.  Litt.  183;  Broom.  Leg. 
Max.  <3d  London  Ed.)  E37. 

CONSTRUCTION   (Lat.  con*lnu<rt.  to  put 


CONSUETUDO 

I.  In  practice.  Determining  the 
meaning  and  application  as  to  the  case  In 
question  of  the  provisions  of  a  constitution, 
statute,  will,  or  other  instrument,  or  of  an 
oral  agreement. 

Drawing  conclusions  respecting  subjects 
that  He  beyond  the  direct  expressions  of  the 
term.    Lleber,  Leg.  &  Pol.  Herm,  20. 

■'Interpretation.'  If  an  exact  synonym,  is  a 
preferable  term,  since  It  has  but  a  single 
significance;  while  "construction"  is  used 
also  In  a  mechanical  sense,  but  see  ''Inter- 
pretation" for  an  attempted  distinction. 

CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS.  Con- 
tracts tor  works  of  permanent  Improvement 
to  realty,  whether  by  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, filling,  excavating,  digging  wells,  etc. 

CONSTRUCTION,  COURT  OF.  A  court 
of  equity  or  of  common  law,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Is  called  the  "court  of  construc- 
tion" with  regard  to  wills,  as  opposed  to  the 
"court  of  probate,"  whose  duty  Is  to  decide 
whether  an  instrument  be  a  will  at  all. 
Now,  the  court  of  probate  may  decide  that  a 
given  instrument  is  a  will,  and  yet  the  court 
of  construction  may  decide  that  It  has  no 
operation,  by  reason  of  perpetuities.  Illegal- 
ity, uncertainty,  etc.    Wharton. 

CONSTRUCTIVE.  That  which  amounts. 
In  the  view  of  the  law,  to  an  act,  although 
the  act  Itself  Is  not  really  performed.  For 
words  under  this  head,  such  as  "construct- 
ve  fraud."  etc..  see  the  various  titles. 
Fraud,"  etc. 

CONSUETUDINARIUS  (Lat.)  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  A  ritual  or  book  containing  the 
rites  and  forms  of  divine  offices,  or  the  cus- 
toms of  abbeys  and  monasteries. 

A  record  of  the  consueludine*  (customs). 
Blount;  Whlshaw. 


CONSUETUDINES  FEUDORUM  (Lat.feu- 
dal  customs).  A  compilation  of  the  law  of 
feuds  or  flefs  In  l^imbardy.  roa-le  A,  D.  1170. 

It  Is  called,  also,  the  "Book  of  Flefs,"  and 
Is  of  great  and  generally  received  authority. 
The  compilation  is  said  to  have  Ijeen  ordered 
by  Frederic  Barbarossa  (Ersk.  Inst.  2.  3.  5>, 
and  to  have  been  made  by  two  Milanese 
lawyers  (Spelman).  but  this  Is  uncertain. 
It  is  commonly  annexed  to  the  Corpus  Jnrta 
Civitis.  and  is  easily  accesdble.  See  3  Kent, 
Comm,  (lOth  EM.)  665.  note;  Spelman. 

CONSUETUDO  (Lat.)  A  custom;  an  es- 
tablished usage,  or  practice.  Co,  Lltt.  B8- 
Tolls;  duties:  taxes.  Id.  B8b.  This  use  of 
consuctudo  Is  not  correct.  (7u«(uma  Is  the 
proper  word  to  denote  duUes,  etc.  1  Shara- 
wood.  Bl.  Comm.  313.  note.  An  action  for- 
merly lay  for  the  recovery  of  customs  due, 
which  was  commenced  by  a  writ  de  aonsue- 
(udiniBua  et  servitiis.  of  customs  and  serv- 
ices. This  Is  said  by  Blount  to  be  "a  writ 
of  right  close  which  lies  against  the  tenant 
that  deforceth  the  lord  of  the  rent  and  serv- 


CONSUETODO  CONTRA,  ETC.         (I 

IceB  due  him."    Blount;  Old  N&t  Brev.  77; 
Fltzh.  Nat  Brev.  151. 

There  were  vartoua  castoms;  ns,  consue- 
lu4o  AngUcana.  cnstom  ol  England  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  lex,  the  Roman  or  civil 
law),  consuefttdo  curiae,  practice  of  a  court, 
coitauetudo  mercoCorum,  custom  ot  mer- 
cfaants.    See  "CuBtom." 


CON8UETUDO  CONTRA  RATIONEM  IN- 
troducta,  potlus  usurpatio  quam  consuetudo 
appsllarl  debet.  A  custom  Introduced  against 
reason  ought  rather  to  be  called  an  usurpa- 
don  than  a  custom.    Co.  Lltt.  113. 


CONSUETUDO  EST  OPTfMUS  INTER- 
pre«  legum.  Custom  ia  the  best  eipounder 
ot  tbe  law.  Coke,  2d  Inst.  18;  Dig.  1.  3.  37: 
Jenk.  Cent.  Cae.  273. 

CONSUETUDO  ET  COMMUNIS  AS8UE- 
tudo  vinelt  legem  non  scrlptam,  si  alt  sp«- 
clalis,  et  Interpretatur  legem  Bcriptam,  si 
lex  «K  generalle.  Custom  and  common  us- 
age overcome  tbe  unwritten  'law,  if  it  be 
special,  and  interpret  the  written  law.  If  the 
law  be  general.    Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  273. 

CONSUETUDO  EX  CERTA  CAUSA  RA- 
tionabill  usitata  privat  communem  legem. 
Custom  obserred  by  reason  ot  a  certain  and 
reasonable  cause  supersedes  the  common 
UwE.  Litt.  E  169;  Co.  Lltt  33h.  See  G 
Bing.  293;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  Ixindon 
Bd.)  p.  825. 

CONSUETUDO,  LICET  SIT  MAGNAE 
auctoritatls,  nunquam  tamen  praejudicat 
manlfestae  veritatl.  A  custom,  though  It  be 
ot  great  antbority,  should  never,  however, 
be  prejudicial  to  manifest  truth,    i  Coke,  IS. 

CONSUETUDO  LOCI  OB8ERVANDAEST. 
Tbe  custom  of  the  place  is  to  be  observed. 
4  Coke.  2Sb;  6  Coke,  67;  10  Coke,  139;  4  C. 
B.  48. 

CONSUETUDO  MANERII  ET  LOCI  OB- 
servanda  eat.  A  custom  ot  a  manor  and 
place  Is  to  be  observed.    6  Coke,  67. 

CONSUETUDO  MERCATORUM  (LaL) 
The  custom  of  merchants;  the  same  with  lex 
mercatoria  (g.  v.) 

CONSUETUDO  NEQUE  INJURIA  ORITI, 
neque  tolli  potest.  A  custom  can  neither 
arise  nor  be  abolished  by  a  wrong.  Lolft, 
340. 

CONSUETUDO  NON  HABITUR  IN  CON- 
■equentiam.  Custom  is  not  to  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent.    3  Keb.  499, 

CONSUETUDO  NON  TRAHITUR  IN  CON- 
MqiianUam.  Custom  is  not  drawn  Into  con- 
sequence.    3  Keb.  499;  4  Jur.  (N.  S.)  139. 


7)  CONSUMMATE 

CONSUETUDO  PRAESCRIPTA  ET  LE- 
gltima  vinelt  Jegem.  A  prescriptive  and  le- 
gitimate   custom    overcomes    the    law.    Co. 

LltL  113. 

CONSUETUDO  REGNI  ANGLIAE  EST 
lex  Angllae.  The  custom  of  the  kingdom  of 
Englaiid  Is  tbe  law  ot  England.  Jenk.  Cent 
Cas.  119. 

CONSUETUDO  SEMEL  REPROBATA 
non  potest  ampliua  Induci.  Custom  once  dis- 
allowed cannot  again  be  produced.  Dav.  33; 
Brouuds  and  Rudiments  ot  Law,  53. 

CONSUETUDO  TOLLIT  COMMUNEM 
legem.  Custom  takes  away  tbe  common 
law.    Co.  Litt.  33b. 

CONSUETUDO  VINCIT  COMMUNEM 
legem.  Custom  overrules  common  law.  1 
Roper,  Husb.  &  Wlte,  351;  Co.  Lltt.  33b. 

CONSUETUDO  VOLENTESDUCIT;  LEX 
nolentes  tratfit.  Custom  leads  the  iwllling; 
law  compels  or  draws  the  unwilling.  Jenk. 
Cent  Cas.  274. 

CONSUL.  A  commercial  agent  ot  a  coun- 
try residing  in  &  foreign  seaport  whose  duty 
is  to  promote  the  commerce  ot  tbe  state  com- 
missioning him.  83  Ten.  Si.  He  is  not  a 
diplomatic  agent,  and  has  no  authority  to 
represent  his  country  in  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions.   1  Kent  Comm.  43. 

CONSULAR  COURTS.  Courts  wherein, 
pursuant  to  treaty,  the  consul  exercises  Ju- 
dicial powers  in  cases  Involving  the  rights 
of  cltliens  of  the  country  by  which  he  is 
commlssloued.    1  Kent  Comm.  42. 


CONSULTATION.  The  name  of  a  writ 
whereby  a  cause,  being  formerly  removed 
by  prohibition  out  ot  an  interior  court  into 
some  ot  the  king's  courts  in  Westminster, 
Is  returned  thither  again;  for.  If  the  judges 
of  the  superior  court,  comparing  tbe  pro- 
ceedings with  the  suggestion  of  the  party, 
find  the  suggestion  false  or  not  proved,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  cause  was  wrongfully 
called  from  the  Interior  conrt,  then,  upon 
consultation  and  deliberation,  they  decree 
It  to  be  returned,  whereupon  tide  writ  Is- 
sues.   Termes  de  la  Ley;  2  Bl.  Comm.  114. 

In  French  Law.  The  opinion  of  coun- 
sel upon  a  point  ot  law  submitted  to  them. 

CONSUMMATE.  Complete;  finished;  en- 
tire. 

A  marriage  is  said  to  be  consummate.  A 
right  of  dower  Is  Inchoate  when  coverture 
and  seisin  concur,  consummate  upon  the  hue- 
band's  death.  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  250.  251. 
A  tenancy  by  Ibe  curtesy  is  Initiate  upon  the 
birth  ot  issue,  and  consummate  upon  the 
death  of  the  wife.  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  140; 
13  Conn.  83;    2  Me.  40O;    2  Bl.  Comm.  128.    .  ^ 

A   contract   is    said   to    I>e   conaummatwL 


.CONTANGO 


CONTINENS 


when  eTATTthlDg  to  be  done  In  relation  to 
It  has  be«n  accompli  abed.  It  la  frequently 
of  great  importance  to  know  wben  a  con- 
tract has  been  conBummated,  In  order  to  as- 
certain tbe  rights  of  the  parties,  pajticn- 
larly  In  the  contract  of  sale.  See  "Deliv- 
ery." where  tbe  subject  is  more  fully  ei- 
amlned.  It  la  also  sometimes  of  conse- 
quence to  ascertain  where  the  consummation 
of  the  contract  took  place,  In  order  to  de- 
cide by  what  law  it  Is  to  be  governed.  See 
"Conflict  of  Laws:"  "Lex  Loci." 

CONTANGO.  In  English  law.  The  com- 
mlGsloQ  received  For  carrying  over  or  putting 
oS  tbe  time  ot  execution  of  a  contract  to 
deliver  stock  a  or  pay  for  tbem  at  a  certain 
time.  Wharton. 

CONTEK  (Law  Fr.)  A  contest;  dispute; 
disturbance;  oppoaltlon.  Britt  c.  42;  Kel- 
ham.  Conteckoura;  brawlers;  disturbers  ot 
the  peace.    Brltt  c  29. 


CONTEMPLATION  OF  BANKRUPTCY. 
As  applied  to  transfers  of  property  by  an 
insolvent  In  contemplation  ot  committing 
an  act  in  bankruptcy  (17.  r.),  or  of  applying 
for  the  benefits  ot  the  bankrupt  law.  13 
How.  (U.  S.)  167;  Fed.  Cae.  No.  3,817. 

CONTEMPORANEA  EXP08ITIO  (Lat. 
Contemporaneous  exposition,  or  construc- 
tion; a  construction  drawn  from  the  time 
when,  and  the  circumstances  under  which, 
the  subject  matter  to  be  construed,  as  a 
statute  or  custom,  originated. 

CONTEMPORANEA  EXP08ITI0  EST  OP- 
tlma  et  fortlMlma  in  lege.  A  contempora- 
aeous  exposition  Is  the  best  and  most  pow- 
erful In  the  law.  Coke,  2d  Inst  11;  3 
Coke,  7;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Bd.) 
608. 

CONTEMPT.  A  willful  disregard  or  dis- 
obedience of  a  public  authority,  whether  Ju- 
dicial or  legislative. 

Contempts  are  either  (1)  civil  or  (2) 
criminal. 

(1)  Civil  contempts  are  those  quasi 
tempts  which  consist  in  failing  to  do  some- 
thing which  the  contemner  is  ordered  to  do 
for  the  benefit  of  another  party  to  a  pro- 
ceeding before  the  court;    while 

(2)  Criminal  contempts  are  all  acts  in 
dUreapect  of  the  court  or  of  its  process  ob- 
structing the  administration  of  Justice  gen- 
erally, and  tending  to  bring  the  court  into 
disrepute.  Rapalje.  Contempt,  !  21;  11  Fla. 
184;    4  Keyea  (N.  T.)  46. 

Contempts  are  also  classifled  as 

(3)  Direct  contempts,  being  those  com- 
mitted in  the  preaence  of  the  court  or  so 
near  as  to  disturb  iU  proceedings;    and 

(4)  Constructive  contempts,  being  those 
arising  from  matters  not  transpiring  In 
court    Rapalje,  Contempt,  S  23. 

CONTEMPTIBILITER.      Contemptuously. 

CONTENEMENTUM  (Law  Lat  from  con, 


together,  and  tenementum,  a  tenement  or 
thing  holden).  Countenance:  appearance; 
credit  or  reputation. 

CONTENTIOUS  JURISDICTION.  In  eo- 
cleaiastlcal  law.  That  which  exists  In  caws 
where  there  is  an  action  or  Judicial  process, 
and  matter  In  dispute  Is  to  be  heard  a^d  de- 
termined between  party  and  party.  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  voluntary  Jurisdiction, 
which  exists  in  cases  ot  taking  probate  of 
wtUa,  granting  letters  of  administration.  «nd 
the  like.    3  Sharswood.  B1.  Comm.  66. 

CONTERMINOUS.  Adjacent  or  adjoin- 
ing; having  common  boundaries.  Hale, 
Hist  Com.  Law,  9S. 

C0NTE8TAT10  LITIS. 

In  Civil  Law.    The  statement  and  aa- 

ver  ot  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  thus 
bringing  the  case  before  the  judge,  conducted 
usually  In  the  preaence  of  witnesses.  Calv. 
Lex. 

This  sense  is  retained  in  the  canon  law.  1 
Kaufm.  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  205.  A  cause 
is  aaid  to  be  contestata  when  the  Judge  be- 
gins to  hear  the  cause  after  an  account  of 
the  claima.  given  not  through  pleadings,  but 
by  statement  of  the  plaintiff  and  answer  ot 
the  defendant.    Calv.  Lex. 

■In  Old  English  Law.  Coming  to  an 
issue;  the  Issue  so  produced.  Steph.  Pi.  39;' 
Crabb.  Hist.  Eng.  Law.  216. 

CONTESTATIO  LITIS  EGET  TERMIN06 
contradlctarloa.  An  issue  requires  terms  of 
contradiction;  that  Is,  there  can  be  no  issue' 
without  an  affirmative  on  one  side  and  s 
negative  on  the  other.    Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  117. 

CONTESTATION  OF  SUIT.  In  an  ec- 
clesiastical cause,  that  stage  of  tite  suit 
which  is  reached  when  the  defendant  has 
answered  the  libel  by  giving  In  an  allega- 
tion (g.  V.)  It  he  confesses  the  libel,  he  is 
Bald  to  contest  the  suit  affirmatively;  if  he 
deniea  it  he  is  said  to  contest  the  suit  nega- 
tively; or  he  may  give  a  qualified  affirma- 
tive or  negative  by  confessing  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  libel,  and  adding  other  facts.. 
Phillim.  Ecc.  Law,  1256;  Rog.  Ecc.  Law, 
720.  See  "Confession  and  Avoidance."  The 
term  Is  a  translation  of  contestatio  litis,  aiid 
Is  taken  from  the  Roman  law. 

CONTEXT  (Lat.  oontexlum,—oon,  with, 
tigere,  to  weave, — that  which  is  interwoven). 
Those  parte  of  a  writing  which  precede  and 
follow  a  phrase  or  passage  In  question;  the 
connection. 

CONTIGUOUS.  In  close  proximity.  69 
N.  y.  191,  25  Am.  Rep.  168;  affirming  7  Hun 
(N.  Y.)  455. 

CONTINENCIA.  In  Spanish  law.  Contl- 
nency  or  unity  ot  the  proceedings  in  a 
cause.    White,  New  Recop.  bk.  3,  tit  6,  c.  1. 


Applied    to    buildings    in,  tbe    mburbs    e(' 
Rome.    Dig.  50.  1$.  2.        >^_i(.)OQIC 


CONTINENTIA 


CONTINENT! A.  In  old  Bnglieh  practice. 
ContlnuoncA  or  conaection.  Applied  to  the 
proceedings  In  a  cause.    Bracton.  fol.  3S2b. 

Countenance.    Sleta,  lib.  1,  c.  48,  S  2- 

CONTINGENCY  WITH  DOUBLE  AS- 
p:ct.  It  there  are  remainders  so  limited 
that  the  second  is  a  substitute  for  tbe  first 
in  case  it  should  fail,  and  not  In  derogation 
of  it,  the  remainder  is  said  to  be  in  a  con- 
tingency vlth  double  asi>ect.  Feame,  Cont 
Rem.  373. 

'  CONTINGENT  DAMAQE8.  Those  given 
where  the  Issues  upon  counts  to  whlcii  no 
demurrer  has  been  filed  are  tried  before  de- 
murrer to  one  or  more  counts  in  the  same 
declaration  has  been  decided.  1  Strange, 
431. 

CONTINGENT  ESTATE.  A  contingent  es- 
tate depends  for  Its  effect  upon  an  event 
which  may  or  may  not  happen;  as,  an  es- 
tate limited  to  a  person  not  in  esse,  or  not 
yet  bom.    Crabb,  Real  Prop.  9  946. 

CONTINGENT  LEGACY.  A  legacy  made 
dep^ideot  upon  some  uncertain  event.  1 
Rop.  I^g.  606. 

A  legacy  which  has  not  vested.    WlillamB, 


CONTINGENT  REMAINDER.  Ah  estate 
In  remainder  which  is  limited  to  take  effect 
either  to  a  dubious  and  uncertain  person, 
or  Dpon  a  dubious  and  uncert&ln  event,  by 
which  no  present  or  particular  Interest 
passes  to  the  remainderman,  so  that  the  par- 
ticular estate  may  chance  to  be  determined, 
and  the  remainder  never  take  effect.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  169. 

A  remainder  limited  so  as  to  depend  upon 
an  event  or  condition  which  may  never  hap. 
pen  or  be  performed,  or  which  may  not  hap. 
pen  or  be  performect  till  after  the  deter 
minaUon  of  the  preceding  estate.  Feame, 
Cont.  Rem.  3;  I  Wasbb.  Real  Prop.  155.  See 
"Remainder." 

CONTINGENT  USE.  A  use  limited  in  a 
deed  or  conveyance  of  land  which  may  or 
may  not  happen  to  vest,  according  to  the 
contingency  expressed  In  the  limitation  of 

Such  a  use  as  by  possibility  may  happen 
In  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder.  1 
Coke,  IZl;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Uses-  (K  6).  A 
nee  limited  to  take  effect  upon  the  happen- 
ing of  some  future  contingent  event;  as 
vrhere  lands  are  conveyed  to  the  use  of  A. 
and  B.  after  a  marriage  had  between  them. 
2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  234. 

A  contingent  remainder  limited  by  way 
of  uses.  Sugd.  Uses,  175.  See,  also,  4 
Kent,  Comm.  237  et  seq, 

CONTINUAL  CLAIM.  Inold  Bngltsh  law. 
A  formal  claim  made  by  a  party  entitled  to 
enter  upon  any  lands  or  tenements,  but  de- 
terred from  such  entry  by  menaces,  or  bod- 
ily fear,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or 
keeping  alive  hla  right  It  was  called  "con- 
tinnal,"  because  it  was  required  to  be  re- 
peated once  in  the  space  of  every  year  and 
day.    It  had  to  be  made  as  near  to  the  land 
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as  the  party  could  approach  with  safety,  and, 
when  made  in  due  form,  had  the  same  ef- 
fect with,  and  in  all  respects  amounted  to, 
a  legal  entry.  Lltt.  SS  419.423;  Co.  Lltt 
250a;    3  Bl.  Comm.  17B. 

Lord  Coke  calls  it  an  "entry  in  law,"  and 
says  that  it  Is  as  strong  as  an  "entry  in 
deed"  (fact).     Co.  Lltt.  256b. 

It  Is  now  abolished.  St.  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c. 
27,  S  11. 

CONTINUANCE  <Lat.  continuere.  to  con- 
tinue). In  practice.  The  adjournment  of  a 
cause  from  one  day  to  another  of  the  same 
or  a  subsequent  term. 

The  postponement  of  the  trial  of  a  cause. 

CONTINUANDO  (Lat.  continuare,  to  con- 
tinue;  continuando,  continuing).  In  plead- 
ing. An  averment  that  a  trespass  has  been 
continued  during  a  number  of  days.  3 
Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  212.  It  was  allowed 
to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  actions  (2  Rolle, 
Abr.  545)  only  where  the  Injury  was  such  as 
could,  from  its  nature,  be  continued  (1  Wm. 
Saund.  24,  note  1). 

The  form  le  now  disused,  and  the  same 
end  secured  by  alleging  divers  trespasses  to 
have  been  committed  between  certain  days. 
1  Saund.  34.  note,l-  See,  generally,  Gould, 
PI.  c.  3,  5  88;  Hammond,  N.  P.  90,  91;  Ba- 
con, Abr.  "Trespass"  (I  2,  note  2). 


CONTINUING     DAMAGES.      See   "Dam- 
ages." 
CONTINUOUS -EASEMENT.     See  "Base- 


CONTRA  BONOS  MORES,  Against  sound 
morals. 

Contracts  which  are  Incentive  to  crime, 
or  of  which  the  consideration  Is  an  obliga- 
tion or  engagement  improperly  prejudicial 
to  the  teellDgs  of  a  third  party,  offensive  to 
decency  or  morality,  or  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  mischievous  or  pernicious  conse- 
quences, are  void,  as  being  contra  bonos 
mores.  2  Wlls.  447;  Cowp.  729;  4  Campb. 
152;    1  Bam.  A  Aid.  683;    16  East,  150. 

CONTRA  FORMAM  COLLATIONIS.  In 
old  English  law.  A  writ  that  Issued  where 
lands  given  In  perpetual  alms  to  lay  houses 
of  religion,  or  to  an  abbot  and  convent,  or 
to  the  warden  or  master  of  an  hospital  and 
his  convent,  to  find  certain  poor  men  with 
necessaries,  and  do  divine  service,  etc.,  were 
alienated,  to  the  disherison  of  the  house  and 
church.  By  means  of  this  writ  the  donor  or 
hie  heirs  could  recover  the  lands.  Reg.  Grig. 
238;  Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev.  210. 


CONTRA  FORMAM  FEOFFAMENTI,  A 
writ  that  lay  lor  the  heir  of  a  tenant,  en- 
feoffed of  certain  lands  or  tenements,  by 
charter  of  feoffment  from  a  lord  to  make 
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certain  services  and  suite  to  his  court,  wbo 
was  atterwards  dlstraiaed  for  more  services 
than  were  meatloned  in  the  charter.  Reg. 
OHg.  176;  Old.  Nat.  Brev.  162. 

CONTRA  FORM  AM  STATUTI  {Lat. 
against  the  form  of  the  statute).  In  plead- 
ing. The  formal  manner  of  alleging  that 
the  ottense  described  In  aa  Indictment  is 
one  forbidden  by  statute. 

CONTRA  JUS  BELLI  (Lat.)  Against  the 
law  of  war.  Grotiue.  de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  3. 
c.  11,  S  15;  1  Kent,  Comm.  6. 

CONTRA  JUS  COMMUNE.  Against  com- 
mon right  or  law;  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
the  common  law.     Bracton.  fol.  4Sb. 

CONTRA  LEGEM  FACIT  QUI  ID  FACIT 
quod  lex  prohlbet;  in  fraud«m  vera  qui, 
salvia  verbis  legls,  sententlam  ejus  clrcum- 
venif.  He  does  contrary  to  the  law  who 
does  what  the  law  prohibits;  be  acta  In 
fraud  of  the  law  who,  the  letter  of  the  law 
being  inviolate,  uses  the  law  contrary  to  its 
Intention.     Dig.  1.  3.  29. 


CONTRA  NEGANTEM  PRINCIPIA  NON 
eat  disputandum.  There  is  no  disputing 
against  one  wbo  denies  principles,  Co.  Lift 
43;    Qrounds  £  Rudiments  of  Law,  57. 

CONTRA  NON  VALENTEM  AGERE 
nulla  currit  praawrlptio.  No  prescription 
rune  against  a  person  unable  to  act  Broom. 
Ijeg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  810;  Evans, 
Potb.  4E1. 

CONTRA  OMNE8  GENTE3.  Against  ail 
people;  formal  words  in  old  covenants  of 
warranty.    Fleta,  lib.  3,  c.  14,  S  11- 

CONTRA  PACEM  (Latagalnet  the  peace). 
In  pleading.  An  allegation  in  an  action  of 
trespass  or  ejectment  that  the  actions  there- 
in complained  of  were  against  the  peace  of 
the  king.  Such  an  allegation  was  formerly 
necessary,  but  baa  become  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  and  not  traversable.  4  Term  R.  603; 
1  Chit.  Pi.  375;  Archb.  Civ.  PI,  169.  See 
"Trespass." 

CONTRA  TABULAS.  In  civil  law.  Against 
the  will  (testament).     Dig.  37.  4. 

CONTRA  VADIUM  ET  PLEGIUM.  In  old 
English  law.  Against  gage  and  pledge, 
Bracton.  fol.  15b;  Fleta,  lib.  1.  c.  42,  I  2. 

CONTRA  VERITATEM  LEX  NUNQUAM 
allquld  permittit.  The  law  never  suflers 
anjrthing  contrary  to  truth.  Colte,  2d  inet. 
252.  But  sometimes  It  allows  a  conclusive 
presumption  in  opposition  to  truth.  See  3 
Bouv.  InsL  note  3061. 

CONTRABAND  OF  WAR.  In  Interna- 
tional law.  Goods  which  neutrals  may  not 
carry  In  time  of  war  to  either  of  the  belliger- 
ent nations  without  subjecting  themselves 
to  the  loss  of  the  goods,  and  formerly  the 
owners,  also,  to  the   loss  of  the  ship  and 
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other  cargo,  it  intercepted.     1  Kent,  Comm. 
138.  143. 

"The  classlflcatton.of  goods  as  contrabaod 
has  much  perplexed  text  writers  and  Jurists. 
A  strictly  accurate  and  satisfactory  clasaifl- 
catlon  is.  perhaps,  impracticable;  but  that 
which  is  best  supported  by  American  and 
English  decisions  may  be  said  to  divide  all 
merchandise  into  three  classes:  (1)  Ar- 
ticles manufactured  and  primarily  or  ordi- 
narily used  for  military  purposes  in  time  ot 
war;  (2)  articles  wblch  may  be,  and  are, 
used  for  purposes  of  war  or  peace,  accord- 
ing to  circumstancee;  (3)  articles  exclusive- 
ly used  for  peaceful  purpoeee.  Merchandise 
ot  the  first  clasE  destined  to  a  belligerent 
country  or  place  occupied  by  the  army  or 
navy  of  belligerent  Is  always  contraband. 
Merchandise  of  the  second  class  Is  contra- 
band only  when  destined  to  the  military  or 
naval  use  of  the  belligerent  While  mer- 
rhandlse  Of  a  third  class  is  not  contraband 
at  all,  though  liable  to  seizure  and  (;ondeni- 
oatioD  for  violation  of  blockade  or  siege."  5 
Wall.  68. 

A    criminal;    one 

CONTRACT  (Lat.  contractus,  from  oon, 
with,  and  iraJio,  to  draw).  An  agreement 
between  two  or  more  parties  to  do  or  not  to 
do  a  particular  thing,  Taney,  C.  J.,  11  PeL 
(U.  S.)  420,  572.  An  agreement  In  which  a 
party  undertakes  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  par- 
ticular thing.  MarsbalL  C.  J.,  4  Wheat.  (U. 
3. )  197.  An  agreement  between  two  or 
more  parties  for  the  doing  or  not  doing  of 
some  specllled  thing.    1  Para.  Cont.  6. 

It  has  been  variously  defined  as  follows; 

A  compact  between  two  or  more  parties. 
6  Cranch  (U.  S.)   S7.  136. 

An  agreement  or  covenant  between  two  or 
more  persons,  in  which  each  party  binds 
himself  to  do  or  forbear  some  act,  and  each 
acquires  a  right  to  what  the  other  promises. 
Enc.  Araer. ;    Webster. 

A  contract  or  agreement  is  where  a  prom- 
ise is  made  on  one  side  and  assented  to  on 
the  other;  or  where  two  or  more  persons 
enter  into  an  engagement  with  each  other  by 
a  promise  on  either  side.  2  Steph.  Comm. 
108,  109. 

An  agreement  upon  sufficient  considera- 
tion to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing,  i 
Bl.  Comm.  446;    2  Kent.  Contra.  449. 

A  covenant  or  agreement  between  two  par- 
ties with  a  lawful  consideration  or  cause. 
West.  Symb.  lib.  1.  g  10;  Cowell;  Blount. 

A  deliberate  engagement  between  compe- 
tent parties  upon  a  legal  consideration  to  do 
or  to  abstain  from  doing  some  act.  Story, 
Cont,  I  1. 

A  mutual  promise  upon  lawful  considera- 
tion or  cause  which  binds  the  parties  to  a 
performance. 

The  writing  which  contains  the  agreement 
of  parties  with  the  terms  and  conditions,  and 
which  serves  as  a  proof  of  the  obligation. 
The  last  is  a  distinct  signification.  2  Hill 
(N.  Y.)  651. 

We  have  not  included  "consideration"  In 
our  definition  of  contract,  because  it  does  not 
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seem  to  be  essential  to  a  contract,  althougb 
It  is  necessary  to  Its  enforcement.  See  "Con- 
sideratloD."  Mr.  Stephen,  whose  definition 
of  contract  la  given  above,  thua  criticizes  the 
definition  of  Blackatone,  which  bas  been 
adopted  by  Chancellor  Kent  and  other  high 
authoritiee:  First,  that  the  word  "agree- 
ment" Itself  requires  definition  as  much  as 
"contract;"  second,  that  the  existence  of  a 
con  at  deration,  though  essential  to  the  valid- 
ity of  a  parol  contract,  forms  properly  no 
part  of  the  Idea;  third,  that  tbe  deflnition 
takes  no  sufficient  notice  of  the  mutuality 
wlilch  properly  distinguishes  a  contract  from 
a  promiBe.     2  Steph.  Comm.  109. 

The  use  of  the  word  "agreement"  laggre- 
gatio  Tnentiutn)  seems  to  have  tbe  autborlty 
of  the  best  writers  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  (see  atrave)  as  a  part  of  the  definition 
of  contract  It  is  probably  a  translation  of 
the  civil-law  conventio  (con  and  venio),  a 
coming  together,  to  which  (being  derived 
from  ad  and  ffrego)  it  seems  nearly  equiva- 
lent We  do  not  think  the  objection  that  it 
is  a  synonym  (or  nearly  so)  a  valid  one. 
Some  word  of  the  kind  is  necessary  as  a 
basis  of  the  deflnition.  No  two  synonyms 
convey  precisely  the  same  idea.  "Most  of 
them  have  minute  dlstinctlonB,"  says  Held. 
If  two  are  entirely  equivalent  It  will  soon 
be  determined  by  accident  nhlcb  shall  re- 
main In  nse,  and  which  become  obsolete.  To 
one  who  has  no  knowledge  of  a  language,  it 
is  Impoeaible  to  define  any  abstract  idea; 
bat  to  one  who  onderatands  a  language,  an 
abstraction  Is  defined  by  a  synonym  prop- 
erly qnallfled.  By  pointing  out  distinctions 
and  the  mutual  relations  between  synonyms, 
the  object  of  deflnition  la  answered.  Hence 
we  do  not  think  Blackstone'a  deflnition  open 
to  the  flrst  objection. 

As  to  the  idea  of  consideration,  Mr. 
Stephen  seems  correct,  and  to  have  the  au- 
thority of  some  of  the  flrst  legal  minds  of 
modem  times.  Consideration,  however,  may 
be  necessary  to  enforce  a  contract  though 
not  essential  to  tbe  idea.  Even  in  that  class 
of  contracts  (by  specialty)  In  which  no  con- 
sideration Is  In  fact  required,  one  is  always 
presumed  by  law;  the  form  of  the  Instru. 
ment  being  held  to  import  a  consideration. 
2  Kent.  Comm.  450,  note. 

A  contract  without  consideration  Is  called 
a  nudum  pactum  (nude  pact),  but  it  Is  still 
a  pacfum,  and  this  implies  that  considera- 
tion Is  not  an  essential.  The  third  objection 
of  Mr.  Stephen  to  the  deflnition  of  Black- 
atone  does  not  seem  one  to  which  It  is  fairly 
ol>noxlonB. 

There  is  an  Idea  of  mutuality  In  con  and 
traho.  to  draw  together,  but  we  think  that 
mutnaltty  Is  Implied  in  agreement  as  well. 
An  aggregatio  men  (turn  seems  Impossible 
without  mutuality.  Blackatone,  In  his  analy- 
ais.  appears  to  have  regarded  agreement  as 
implying  mutuality:  for  he  defines  It  (2 
Bl.  (Jomm.  442) :  "A  mutual  bargain  or  con- 
vention." In  our  deflnition.  however,  ail  am- 
biguity Is  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  words 
"between.^ two  or  more  parties"  following 
agreement. 

In   Its  widest  sense,  "contract"   Includes 


records  and  specialties;   but  this  use  as  a 

general  term  for  all  sorts  of  obligations, 
though  of  too  great  authority  to  be  now 
doubted,  seems  to  be  an  undue  extension 
of  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  which 
Is  much  more  nearly  equivalent  to  "agree- 
ment." which  is  never  applied  to  specialties. 
Mutuality  Is  of  the  very  essence  of  both, — 
not  only  mutuality  of  assent,  but  of  act.  As 
expressed  by  Lord  Coke.  ac(iis  contra  actum. 
2  Coke,  15;    7  Man.  &  G.  998.  argument  and 

This  is  illustrated  In  contracts  of  sale, 
bailment  hire,  as  well  as  partnership  and 
marriage;  and  no  other  engagements  but 
those  with  this  kind  of  mutuality  would 
seem  properly  to  come  under  the  head  of 
contracts.  In  a  bond  there  is  none  of  this 
mutuality,  no  act  to  be  done  by  the  obligee 
to  make  the  instrument  binding.  In  a  judg- 
ment there  Is  no  mutuality  either  of  act  or 
of  assent  It  Is  judtoium  reddifum  in  in- 
vitem.  It  may  properly  be  denied  to  be  a 
contract,  though  Blackstone  Insists  that  one 
Is  Implied.  Per  Mansfleld,  3  Burrows,  1545; 
1  Cow.  (N.  T.)  316;  per  Story.  J..  1  Mason 
(U.  3.)  288.  Mr.  Chltty  uses  "obligation" 
as  an  alternative  word  of  description  when 
speaking  of  bonds  and  Judgments.  Chit. 
Cont.  2,  4.  An  act  of  legislature  may  be  a 
contract.  So  may  a  legislative  grant  with 
exemption  from  taxes.  B  Ohio  St.  381,  So 
a  charter  Is  a  contract  between  a  state  and 
a  corporation,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  (article  1, 
5  10.  cl.  1).  27  Mlse.  417.  See  "ObllgaUon 
of  Contracts." 

(1)  Accessory  contracts  are  those  made  tor 
assuring  the  performance  of  a  prior  contract 
either  by  the  same  parties  or  by  others,  such 
as  suretyship,  mortgage,  and  pledges.  Civ. 
Code  ha.,  art.  1764;  Poth.  Obi.  pt  1,  c.  1,  S 
1,  art.  2,  note  14. 

(2)  Contracts  of  beneficence  are  those  by 
which  only  one  of  the  contracUng  parties  Is 
benefited;  as  loans,  deposit  and  mandate. 
Civ,  Code  La.  art  1767. 

(3)  Certain  contracts  are  those  In  which 
the  thing  to  be  done  Is  supposed  to  depend 
on  the  will  o(  the  party,  or  when.  In  the  usual 
course  of  events,  it  must  happen  In  the  man- 
ner stipulated. 

(4)  Commutative  contracts  are  those  In 
which  what  Is  done,  given,  or  promised  by 
one  party  is  considered  as  an  equivalent  to 
or  in  consideration  of  what  Is  done,  given,  or 
promised  by  the  other.  Civ,  Code  La.  art 
1761. 

(5)  Gratuitous  contracts  are  those  of  which 
the  object  Is  the  benefit  of  the  person  with 
whom  It  Is  made,  without  any  profit  or  ad- 
vantaKc  received  or  promised  as  a  considers- 
tion  for  It,  It  Is  not  however,  the  less  gra- 
tuitous it  It  proceed  either  from  gratitude 
for  a  benefit  before  received,  or  from  the 
hope  of  receiving  one  hereafter,  although 
such  benefit  be  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  Civ. 
Code  La.  S  1766, 

(6)  Hazardous  contracts  are  those  In  which 
the  performance  of  that  which  is  one  of  its 
objects  depends  on  an  uncertain  event.  ClF. 
Code  La.  art  1769.  .  it^O^^IC 
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(7)  CoiiBeiiBU&I  contracts  are  those  which 
are  formed  by  mere  coaeeDt  of  the  parties. 
such  aa  alt  contracts  of  hiring  and  maadate. 

(8)  Executed  contracts  are  those  In  which 
nothlog  remains  to  be  done  hy  dther  party, 
and  where  the  transaction  has  been  com- 
pleted, or  was  completed  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract or  agreement  was  made;  as  where  an 
article  is  sold  and  delivered,  and  payment 
therefor  Is  made  on  the  spot. 

(9)  Executory  contracts  are  those  in  which 
some  act  remains  to  be  done;  as  when  an 
agreement  is  made  to  build  a  bouse  In  six 
months,  to  do  an  act  before  some  future 
day,  to  lend  money  upon  a  certain  interest 
payable  at  a  future  time. 

A  contract  "executed"  (which  dlflers  in 
nothing  from  a  grant)  conveys  a  chose  in 
poaaesBion:  a  contract  "executory"  conveys 
a  chose  In  action.  2  BI.  Comm.  443.  As  to 
the  importance  of  grants  considered  as  con- 
tracts, see  "Obligation  of  Contracts." 

(10)  Express  contracts  are  those  In  which 
the  terms  of  the  contract  or  agreement  are 
openly  and  fully  uttered  and  avowed  at  the  | 
time  of  making;  as,  to  pay  a  sta'ed  price  For : 
certain  specl&ed  goods;  to  deliver  an  oi.  I 
etc.    2  Bl.  Comm.  443.  i 

(11)  Implied  contracts  are  such  as  reason 
and  Justice  dictate,  and  which,  therefore,  the 
law  presumes  that  every  man  undertakes  to 
perform.  Thus,  IF  I  employ  a  person  to  do 
any  business  for  me  or  perform  any  worh, 
or  take  up  wares  with  a  tradesman,  the  law 
implies  that  I  understood  or  contracted  to 
pay  the  real  value  of  the  services  or  wares. 
2  Bl.  Comm.  443.  These  contracts  form  the 
web  and  woof  of  actual  life.     1  Pars.  Cent.  4.  | 

There  Is  one  speclee  of  Implied  contract 
wlilch  runs  through  and  Is  annexed  to  all 
other  contracts,  conditions,  and  covenants, 
viz.,  that  if  I  fail  in  my  part  ol  the  agree- 
ment, I  shall  pay  the  other  party  aucb  dam- 
ages as  he  has  sustained  by  my  neglect  or 
refusal.  See  "Quantum  Meruit;"  "Quantum 
Valebat;"  "Assumpsit;"  Comyn,  Dig.  "Ac- 
tion upon  the  Case  upon  Assumpsit"  (A  1) ; 
"Agreement." 

(12)  Independent  contracts  are  those  In 
which  the  mutual  acts  or  promises  have  no 
relation  to  each  other  either  as  equivalents 
or  as  considerations.     Civ.  Code  La.  art,  1TG2. 

(13)  Mixed  contracts  are  those  by  which 
one  ot  the  parties  confers  a  benefit  on  the  oth- 
er, receiving  something  of  Inferior  value  In  re- 
turn, such  as  a  donation  subject  to  a  charge. 

(14)  ContractB  of  mutual  Interest  are  such 
as  are  entered  Into  for  the  reciprocal  interest 
and  utility  of  each  at  the  parties;  aa  sales, 
exchange,  partnership,  and  tiie  lllce. 

(15)  Entire  contracts  are  those  whose  con- 
sideration Is  entire;  divisible  If  the  consid- 
eration is  apportioned,  or  if  an  apportion- 
ment may  be  Implied  by  law  as  to  each  item 
to  be  performed.    40  Cal.  251. 

(16)  Severable  (or  separable)  contracts 
are  those  the  considerations  of  which  are  by 
tbelr  terms  susceptible  of  apportionment  or 
division  on  either  side,  bo  as  to  correspond 
to  the  several  parts  or  portions  of  the  con- 
sideration on  the  other  side. 

A  contract  to  pay  a  person  tbe  worth  of 


his  services  as  long  as  he  will  do  certain 
work,  or  so  much  per  week  as  long  as  be 
shall  work,  or  to  give  a  certain  prfco  per 
bushel  tor  every  bushel  oF  so  much  corn 
as  corresponds  to  a  sample,  would  be  a 
severable  contract,  if  the  part  to  be  per- 
Formed  by  one  party  consists  of  several  dis- 
tinct and  separate  Items,  and  the  price  to 
be  paid  by  the  other  is  apportioned  to  each 
Item  to  be  performed,  or  Is  left  to  be  Implied 
by  law,  such  a  contract  will  generally  be 
bole  to  be  severable.  So  when  the  price  to 
be  paid  la  clearly  and  distinctly  apportioned 
to  different  parts  of  what  Is  to  be  performed, 
although  the  latter  la  In  its  nature  single 
and  entire.  But  the  mere  tact  of  sale  by 
weight  or  measure — t.  e.,  so  much  per  pound 
or  bushel — does  not  make  a  contract  sever- 
able, 

(17)  Simple  contracts  are  those  net  of  spe- 
cialty or  record.  They  are  the  lowest  class 
of  express  contracts,  and  answer  most  niiarly 
to  our  general  definition  of  contract. 

To  cnnatltute  a.  sufllclent  parol  ^Lgreemcnt 
to  be  binding  in  law,  there  must  be  that 
reciprocal  and  mutual  assent  which  is  aeces- 
sary  to  all  contracts.  They  are  by  parol, 
which  Includes  both  oral  and  written.  The 
only  distinction  between  oral  and  written 
contracts  is  in  their  mode  ot  proof.  And  It 
Is  Inaccurate  to  distinguish  verbal  from 
written;  for  contracts  are  equally  verbal 
whether  the  words  are  written  or  spoken, — 
the  meaning  of  "verbal"  being,  "expressed 
In  words."  See  3  Burrows.  1670;  7  Term 
R,  350.  note;  11  Masa.  27,  30;  5  Haas.  299, 
301;  7  Conn.  57;    1  Calnea  (N.  Y.)  386. 

(18)  Specialties  are  those  which  are  under 
seal,  as  deeds  and  bonds. 

Specialties  are  sometimes  said  to  Include 
also  contracts  of  record  (1  Pars.  Coot.  7), 
In  which  case  there  would  be  but  two  classes 
at  common  law,  viz.,  specialties  and  simple 
contracts.  The  term  "specialty"  la  always 
used  substantively. 

They  are  the  second  kind  of  express  con- 
tracts, under  the  ordinary  common-law  divi- 
sion. They  are  not  merely  written,  but 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  party 
bound.  The  solemnities  connected  with 
these  acts,  and  the  Formalities  of  witnessing. 
gave  in  early  times  an  Importance  and  char- 
acter to  this  class  of  contracts  which  implied 
so  much  caution  and  deliberation  (consid- 
eration) that  It  was  unnecessary  to  prove 
the  consideration  even  In  a  court  of  equity. 
Plowd.  30E;  7  Terra  R.  477;  4  Barn.  A  Adol. 
652;  3  Blng.  Ill;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  342.  note. 
Though  little  of  the  real  solemnity  now  re- 
mains, except  witnessing,  and  a  scroll  is  sub- 
stituted In  moat  of  the  states  (or  the  seal, 
the  distinction  with  regard  to  specialties  has 
atUl  been  preserved  Intact.  See  "Considera- 
tion." 

When  a  contract  by  specialty  Is  changed 
by  a  parol  agreement,  the  whole  contract, 
becomes  parol,  3  Watta  (Pa.)  451;  9  Pick. 
(MasB.)   298;   13  Wend.   (N.  Y.)   71. 

(19)  Unilateral  contracta  are  those  In  which 
the  party  to  whom  the  engagement  Is  made 
makea  no  expreaa  agreement  on  hie  part. 
They  are  so  called  even  In  caaen  where  the 
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law  attaches  certalo  obllsatlODs  to  Ma  ac- 
ceptance. Civ.  Code  La.  art  1758.  A  loan 
for  use  and  a  loan  of  money  are  ot  this  kind. 
Potli.  Obi.  pL  1,  c  1.  S  1,  art.  2. 

(20)  Onerous  contractB  are  those  in  wbtch 
Bomethlng  Is  given  or  cromleed  as  a  coneld- 
eratlon  for  tbe  engagement  or  gift,  or  some 
service.  Interest,  or  condition  la  Imposed  on 
what  Is  given  or  promised,  although  unequal 
to  it  In  value. 

(21)  Principal  contracts  are  those  entered 
Into  by  both  parties  on  tbelr  own  accounts. 
or  in  tbe  several  qualities  or  characters  tbey 
assume. 

(22)  Real  contracts  are  those  In  which  it  Is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  something 
more  than  mere  consent,  such  as  a  loan  of 
money,  deposit,  or  pledge,  which,  from  tbelr 
nature,  require  a  delivery  of  the  thing  (res). 

(23)  Reciprocal  contracts  are  thoee  by 
which  the  parties  expressly  enter  Into  mutual 
engagements,  such  as  sale,  hire,  and  the  like. 

(24)  Contracts  of  record  are  those  which, 
are  evidenced  by  matter  ot  record,  such  as  ' 
Judgments,  recognizsincefl,  and  statutes  staple,  i 
These  are  the  highest  class  of  contracts.  \ 
Statutes  merchant  fuid  staple,  and  otlier  se- , 
curities  ot  the  like  nature,  are  confined  to 
England.  They  are  contracts  entered  Into 
by  the  Intervention  ol  some  public  authority, 
and  are  witnessed  by  tbe  highest  kind  of 
evidence,  rtj.,  matter  of  record,  i  Bi.  Coram. 
MB. 

(26)  Verbal  contracts  are  simple  contracts. 

(26)  written  contracts  are  those  evidenced 
by  writing. 

In  the  Civil  Law.    Pothler's  treaUsa  on 

Obligations,  taken  In  connection  vrlth  the 
Civil  Code  of  Louisiana,  gives  an  Idea  ot  the 
divisions  of  the  civil  law.  Poth.  Obi.  pt.  1. 
c.  1,  S  1,  art.  2,  makes  the  five  following 
classes:  Reciprocal  and  unilateral;  conaen- 
saal  and  real;  those  of  mutual  Interest,  of 
beneficence  and  mixed:  principal  and  acces- 
sory; those  which  are  subjected  by  the  civil 
law  to  certain  rules  and  forms,  and  those 
which  are  regulated  by  mere  natural  Justice, 

It  Is  true  that  almost  all  the  rights  of  per- 
sonal property  do  In  great  measure  depend 
upon  contracts  of  one  kind  or  other,  or  at 
leaat  might  be  reduced  under  some  of  them, 
which  is  the  method  taken  by  the  civil  law. 
It  has  referred  the  greatest  part  of  the  du- 
ties and  rights  of  which  It  treats  to  the  bead 
of  obitgatlons  ex  contractu  or  queui  ex  con- 
tractu.    Inst.  3.  14.  2;  2  Bl.  Comm.  443. 

CONTRACTION  (Lat.  con.  together.  froAo. 
to  draw).  A  form  of  a  word  abbreviated  by 
the  omission  of  one  or  more  letters.  This 
was  formerly  much  practiced,  but  in  modem 
times  has  fallen  Into  general  disuse.  Much 
Information  in  regard  to  the  rules  for  con- 
traction la  to  be  found  In  tbe  Instructor 
ClericaUa. 

CONTRACTOR.  One  who  enters  Into  a 
contract  Those  who  undertake  to  do  public  ' 
work,  or  the  work  for  a  company  or  con>o- 
ratlon  on  a  large  scale,  at  a  certain  fixed 
price,  or  to  fumlah  goods  to  another  at  a 
fixed  or  ascertained  price.  2  Pardessus. 
note  300.    See  5  Whart.  (Pa.)  386. 


CONTRACTUS  BONAE  FIOEI.  In  Ro- 
man law,  those  contracts  (e.  sf..  emptio  Don- 
dltio)  which  admitted  of  equitable  defenses 
and  other  equitable  ccnatderatlon.  Tbey 
were  opposed  to  contracts  stricli  juris  (e.  g., 
ttipulatto),  which  admitted  do  such  equi- 
table detenses  or  considerations,  at  least 
until  their  original  character  was  compelled 
by  statute  to  admit  them.  All  the  praetorian 
contractB  were  contractus  bonae  tldei,  but 
some  of  tbe  cfviles  contractus  were  also 
bonae  fidei. 

CONTRACTUS  CIVItES.  In  Roman  law. 
Those  contracts  (e.  g..  vendiiio)  which  were 
actionable  either  in  virtue  of  the  old  com- 
mon law,  or  by  virtue  of  any  particular 
statute.  Tbey  were  opposed  to  the  con- 
tractus  praetorii  which  were  actionable  only 
through  the  aid  of  the  praetor,  who,  for  that 
purpose,  had  to  adopt  tbe  existing  legal 
forms  of  actions. 

CONTRACTUS  EST  QUASI  ACTUS  CON- 
tra  actum.    A  contract  Is,  as  It  were,  act 

against  act.    2  Coke,   16. 

CONTRACTUS  EX  TURPI  CAUSA,  VEL 
contra  bonos  mores  nullus  est.  A  contract 
founded  on  a  base  and  unlawful  considera- 
tion, or  against  good  morals.  Is  null.  Hob. 
167;  Dig.  2.  14.  Z7.  4. 

CONTRACTUS  LEGEM  EX  CONVEN- 
tlone  acclplunt.  Tbe  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties makes  the  law  of  the  contract.  Dig.  IS. 
3.  1.  8. 

CONTRADICT.  In  practice.  To  prove  a 
fact  contrary  to  what  has  been  asserted  by 
a  witness. 

CONTRADICTION  IN  TERMS.  Express, 
patent,  inconsistent  between  parts  of  a  clause 
or  of  an  Instrument 

CONTRAESCRITURA.  In  Spanish  law. 
Counter  letter.  An  Instrument  usually  exe- 
cuted in  secret,  for  tbe  purpose  of  showing 
that  an  act  of  sale,  or  some  other  public 
Instrument,  has  a  dittereut  purpose  from 
that  Imported  on  Its  face.  Acts  of  this 
kind,  though  binding  on  the  parties,  have  uo 
effect  as  to  third  persons. 

CONTRAFACTIO  (Lat)  CounterfeiUng; 
as,  oonfrofacfio  MotlH  regis,  counterfeiting 
the  king's  seal.  (Dowell;  Reg.  Grig.  42.  See 
"Counterfeit" 

CONTRAINTE  PAR  CORPS.  In  French 
law.  The  civil  process  of  arrest  of  the  per- 
son, which  Is  imposed  upon  vendors  falsely 
representing  their  property  to  be  unincum- 
bered, or  upon  persons  mortgaging  property 
which  they  are  aware  does  not  belong  to 
them,  and  In  other  cases  of  moral  heinous- 
ness.    Brown. 

CONTRALIGATIO.  In  old  English  law. 
Counter  obligation,  Literally,  counter  bind- 
ing. Eat  enim  obUgatio  guasi  contraligatto. 
Fleta.  lib.  2,  c,  56,  i  1. 


CONTRAMANDATUM  (2 

wae  the  respiting  ot  a  defendant,  or  giving 
falm  further  time  to  answer,  by  countermand- 
ing the  day  flzed  for  him  to  plead,  and  ap- 
pointing a  new  day:  a  sort  of  Imparlance. 
CoweJl. 

CONTRAMANDATUM.  A  lawful  excuse, 
which  a  defendant  In  a  suit  by  attorney  al- 
leges lor  himself  to  show  that  the  plaintiff 
has  no  cause  of  complaint.     Blount. 

CONTRAPLACITUM.  In  old  English  law. 
A  counter  plea.    Towns.  PI,  61. 

CONTRAPOStTlO.  In  old  Engllah  law. 
A  plea  or  answer.  Blount.  A  counter  posl- 
Uon. 

CONTRARrENTS.  This  word  was  used 
In  the  time  ot  Edw.  II.  to  signify  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  government,  but  were 
neither  rebels  nor  traitors.    Jacob. 

CONTRARIORUM  CONTRARIA  EST  RA- 
tlo.  The  reason  of  contrary  things  Is  con- 
trary.   Hob.  344. 

CONTRAROTULATOR  (Fr.  conlrerouleur, 
a  controller).  One  whose  business  it  was  to 
observe  the  money  which  the  collectors  had 
gathered  tor  the  use  ot  the  hlng  or  the 
people.    Ck>well. 

CONTRAROTULATOR  PIPAE.  AnofBcer 
of  the  exchequer  that  wrlteth  out  aummons 
twice  every  year  to  the  sherilfB  to  levy  the 
fanns  (rents)  and  debts  of  the  pipe.    Bloant. 

CONTRAT.  In  French  law.  Contracts. 
Contracts  are  of  the  tollowing  varieties: 

<1)  Bilateral,  or  Kjinallagmatiqae,  where 
each  party  is  bound  to  the  other  to  do  what 
Is  Just  and  proper. 

(2)  Vaitatfrat,  where  the  one  side  only  Is 
bound. 

(3)  Commvtalif,  where  one  does  to  the 
other  something  which  is  supposed  to  be  an 
equivalent  for  what  the  other  does  to  him, 

(4)  AleatiAre,  where  the  consideration  for 
the  act  ot  the  one  Is  a  mere  chance. 

(6)  Contrat  de  bienfaitance.  where  the  one 
party  procures  to  the  other  a  purely  gratU' 
itous  beneQt. 

(6)  Contrat  a  Hire  onereui,  where  e^h 
party  Is  bound  under  some  duty  to  the  other. 

CONTRATALLIA.  In  old  English  law.  A 
counter  tally.  A  term  used  in  the  exchequer. 
Mem.  in  Scacc.  M.  26  Edw.  I. 


CONTRAVENTION.  In  French  law.  An 
act  which  violates  the  law,  a  treaty,  or  an 
agreement  which  the  party  has  made.  That 
lotractlon  ot  the  law  punished  by  a  fine 
which  does  not  exceed  fifteen  francs,  and 
by  an  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  three 
days. 

CONTRE  MAITRE.  In  French  law.  The 
second  ofhcer  In  command  of  a  ship;  the 
officer  next  In  command  to  the  master,  and 
under  him.  His  business  Is  said  to  relate 
to  providing  fit  things  for  the  navigation 
of  the  vessel  before  the  voyage, — ropes,  sails, 
anchors,  etc.;  to  attending  to  its  condition 


4)  CONTUBERNIUM 

through  the  voyage,  reporting  each  day  to 
the  master,  and  attending  to  the  anchoring 
and  security  ot  the  vessel  at  the  end  of  tbe 
voyage,  Ord.  de  la  Marine  de  1681.  liv.  2, 
Me  Is  always  to  execute,  day  or  night,  tbe 
commands  of  the  master,  and  represents  the 
roaster  In  his  sickness  or  absence.  Guyot, 
Rep.  Unlv. 

CONTRECTARE  (Lat.) 

In  Civil  Law.    To  handle:  to  t^e  hold 

of:  to  meddle  with. 

In  Old   English   Law.     To  treat.     F«l 

male  contreclet,  or  shall  111  treaL  Fleta, 
lib.  1,  c.  17,  S  4. 

CONTRECTATIO.  In  civil  law.  Tbo  re- 
moval of  a  thing  from  Its  place,  amountliis 
to  a  theft.  The  offense  is  purged  by  a  resto- 
ration ot  the  thing  taken.    Bowyer,  r 


CONTRECTATIO  REI  ALIENAE  ANIMO 
furandl,  eat  furtum.  The  touching  or  remov- 
ing of  another's  property,  with  an  Intention 
of  stealing,  Is  theft    Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  132. 

CQNTREFACON.  lu  French  law.  Theot- 
fense  ot  those  who  print  or  cause  to  be 
printed,  without  lawful  authority,  a  t>ook  of 
which  the  author  or  his  assigns  have  a  copy- 
right.   Merlin,  Repert 

CONTRIBUTION. 

At  Common   Law.    The  payment  by 

each  or  any  one  ot  several  parties  who  are 
liable,  In  company  with  others,  of  his  propor- 
tionate part  ot  the  whole  llahility  or  loss,  to 
one  or  more  of  the  parties  so  liable  upon 
whom  the  whole  loss  has  fallen,  or  who 
has  been  compelled  to  discharge  the  whole 
liability,  1  BIhh  (Ky.)  562:  4  Johns.  Ch. 
(N.  Y.)  54S:  4  Bouv.  Inst,  note  3935. 

In  Civil  Law.    A  partiUon  by  which  the 

creditors  ot  an  Insolvent  debtor  divide  among 
themselves  the  proceeds  of  hie  property  pro- 
portlonably  to  the  amount  of  their  respec- 
tive credits.  Civ.  Code  La.  arL  2622.  note  10. 
It  la  a  division  pro  rata.    Merlin,  Repert 

In  Maritime  Law.     Average  (?.  o.) 

CONTRIBUTORY  NEGLIGENCE.  Fail- 
ure of  one  injured  by  the  negligence  of  an- 
other to  use  ordinary  care,  which  failure  Is 
a  concurrent  cause  with  that  of  such  other 
person  In  producing  the  injury. 

CONTROLLER.    A  comptroller  (ff.  c.) 

CONTROLMENT.  In  old  English  law. 
The  controlling  or  checking  ot  another  offi- 
cer's account:  the  keeping  ot  a  counter  roll. 
Sometimes  called  "contra  rollment." 


CONTROVERSY.     A   dispute    arising   he- 

tween  two  or  more  persons.  It  dlSers  from 
case,  which  Includes  all  suits,  criminal  as 
well  as  civil:  whereas  controversy  Is  a  civil. 
and  not  a  criminal,  proceeding.  2  Dall.  (U. 
S.)  419,  431,  432;  1  Tucker,  BL  Comm.  A^- 
420,  421:  Story,  Const  S  1668. 

CONTUBERNiuM.i  In  cWuilktrtO Jujnar- 


CONTUMACY 


CONVERSANT 


CONTUMACY  <LaL  eontumada.  disobedi- 
ence). Tbe  refusal  or  neglect  of  a  party  ac- 
cused to  appear  or  answer  to  a  charge  pre- 
ferred against  him  In  a  court  of  justice. 
Chiefly  used  In  ecclesiastical  courts;  "con- 
tempt" being  used  In  the  civil  courts. 

Actual  contumacr  is  tlie  refusal  of  a  party 
actually  before  the  court  to  obey  some  order 
ot  the  court 

Presumed  contamacy  iB  the  act  of  refus- 
ing or  declining  to  appear  upon  being  cited. 
3  Curt.  Ecc.  1. 

CONTUMAX.  One  accused  of  a  crime  who 
refuses  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  charge; 
an  outlaw. 

CONTUSION.  In  medical  Jurisprudence. 
An  injury  or  lesion,  arising  from  the  shock 
of  a  body  with  a  large  Burlace,  which  pre- 
sents no  loss  of  subettkice,  and  no  apparent 
wound.  If  the  akin  be  divided,  the  injury 
takes  the  name  of  a  contused  wound.  See 
1  Chanc.  Prac.  38;  4  Car.  ft  P.  381,  487,  568, 
565;  6  Car.  ft  P.  684;  2  Beck,  Med.  Jur.  178. 


CONUSANCE,    CL6IM    OF.      See    "Cognl- 

CONUSANT,  One  who  knows;  as,  If  a 
party  knowing  of  an  agreement  in  which  he 
has  an  interest  makes  no  objection  to  It,  be 
Ja  said  to  be  conusant.    Co.  Litt.  157. 

CONUSOR.    A  cognizor. 

CONVENABLE.  In  old  English  law.  Suit- 
atile;  agreeable;  convenient;  fitting.  LItt.  3 
108;  Cowell. 


CONVENTICLE.  A  private  assembly  of  a 
tew  folks  under  pretense  of  exercise  of  re- 
ligion. The  name  was  first  given  to  the  meet- 
ings ot  Wlcklltte,  but  afterwards  applied  to 
tbe  meetings  of  the  nonconformists.  Cowell. 
The  meetings  were  made  illegal  by  16  Car. 
II.  c.  4,  and  the  term,  in  Its  later  significa- 
tion, came  to  denote  an  unlawful  religious 
assembly. 

CONVENTIO  <Lat  a  coming  together). 

If)  Canon  Law.    The  act  of  summoning 

or  calling  together  the  parties  by  summon- 
ing the  defendant.  When  the  defendant  was 
brought  to  answer,  he  was  said  to  be  con- 
vened, which  the  canonists  called  conveniio, 
because  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  met  to 
contest  Story.  Bq.  PI.  402;  4  Bouv.  Inst 
note  4117. 

In  Contract*.  An  agreement;  a  cove- 
nant Cowell.  Often  used  in  the  maxim 
convent  to  vinclf  legein,  the  express  agree- 
ment of  the  iMrtles  supersedes  the  law. 
Story,  Ag.  !  368.  But  this  maxim  does  not 
apiriy.  It  Is  B^d,  to  prevent  the  application 
of  the  general  rule  of  law.     Broom,   Leg. 


CONVENTIO  PRiVATORUM  NON  Po- 
test publico  jurl  derogare.  An  agreement  of 
private  persons  cannot  derogate  from  pub- 
lic right  Wingate.  Max.  p,  746,  max.  201; 
Co.  Lltt  166a;  Dig.  50.  17.  45.  I. 

CONVENTIO  VINCIT  LEGEM.  The  agree- 
ment ot  the  parties  overcomes  or  prevails 
against  the  law.  Story.  Ag.  5  368;  6  Taunt, 
430.     See  Dig.  16,  3.  1,  6. 

CONVENTION. 

In  Civil  Law.    A  general  term  which 

comprehends  all  kinds  ot  contracts,  treaties. 
pacts,  or  agreements.  The  consent  ot  two 
or  more  persons  to  form  with  each  other 
an  engagement,  or  to  dissolve  or  change  one 
which  they  had  previously  formed.  Domat, 
Civ,  Law;  Dig.  2.  14.  1.  1;  1  Bouv.  Inst  note 
100. 

In  Legislation.    This  term  Is  applied 

to  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  elected  by  the 
people  tor  other  purposes  than  usual  legis- 
lation. It  is  mostly  used  to  denote  an  as- 
sembly to  make  or  amend  the  constitution 
of  a  state;  but  It  sometimes  indicates  an  as- 
sembly ot  the  delegates  ot  the  people  to  nom- 
Inate  officers  to  be  supported  at  an  election. 

CONVENTIONAL.  Arising  from,  and  de- 
pendent upon,  tbe  act  ot  the  parties,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "legal."  which  Is  something 
arising  from  act  ot  law.    2  Bl.  Comm.  120. 

CONVENTIONAL  ESTATES.  Those  es- 
tates for  life  which  are  expressly  created 
by  the  act  of  the  parties,  as  distlngnlshed 
from  legal  estates,  or  those  which  are  cre- 
ated by  operation  of  law,    2  Bl.  Comm.  120, 

CONVENTIONE.  The  name  of  a  writ  tor 
the  breach  ot  any  covenant  in  writing, 
whether  real  or  personal.  Reg.  Orlg.  lla; 
Fltzh.  Nat  Brev.  145. 

CONVENTUAL  CHURCH.  In  ecclesias- 
tical law.  That  which  consists  of  regular 
clerks,  professing  some  order  or  religion; 
or  of  dean  and  chapter;  or  other  societies  of 
spiritual  men. 


CONVENTUS  (Lat.  conccnii-r).  An  assem- 
bly; conventvt  magnatuvi  vet  procerum.  an 
assemblage  of  the  chief  men  or  nobility;  a 
name  of  the  English  parliament.  1  Shars 
wood,  Bl.  Comm.  148. 

in  Civil  Law.  A  contract  made  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties. 

A  mulUtude  of  men,  ot  all  classes,  gath- 
ered together. 

A  standing  in  a  place  to  attract  a  crowd. 

A  collection  of  tbe  people  by  the  magis- 
trate to  give  judgment.    Calv.  Lex. 


CONVERSANT.  One  who  Is  in  the  tiablt 
of  being  In  a  particular  place  Is  said  to  be 
conversant  there.    Barnes,  162.     ^ 

Acquainted:  familiar.  CjOOQIc 


CONVERSANTES 


CONVIVIUM 


122. 

CONVERSION  (Lat.  con,  with,  togetber, 
verlere.  to  turn;  uoneersio,  a  turning  to, 
witb.  togetlier). 

In  Equity.    The  excbange  at  one  spe- 

ctee  o[  property  for  another,  which  takes 
plate  under  some  clrcumetances  in  the 
Bl<lemtlon  of  the  law,  although  no  such 
change  has  actually  taken  place. 

Land  Is  held  to  be  converted  Into  money, 
in  equity,  when  the  owner  has  contracted 
to  sell;  and  It  he  die  before  making  a 
veyance,  hie  executors  will  be  entitled  to  the 
money,  and  not  bis  heirs.     2  Vem.  52 
W.  Bl.  129. 

Money  may  be  held  to  be  converted  into 
land  under  various  circumstances;  as  where, 
[or  example,  a.  man  dies  before  a  conveyance 
IB  made  to  hlro  o[  land  which  he  has  bought. 
10  Pet  (U.  S.)  563;  Bonv.  Inst  Index. 

— ^At  Law.  An  unauthorized  assumption 
and  exercise  of  the  right  oC  ownership  over 
goods  or  personal  chattels  belonging  to  an- 
other, to  the  alteration  of  their  condition,  or 
the  exclusion  of  the  owner's  rights,  it  Me. 
197;  36  N.  H.  311. 

A  constructive  con  version  takes  place  when 
a  person  does  such  acts  in  reference  to  the 
goods  or  personal  chattels  of  another 
amount,  in  view  of  the  law.  to  appropriation 
of  the  property  to  himself.  1  Kelly  (Qa.) 
381. 

A  direct  conversion  takes  place  when  a 
person  actually  appropriates  the  property 
or  another  to  his  own  beneficial  use  and  en- 
joyment, or  to  that  of  a  third  person,  or  de- 
stroys it,  or  alters  Its  nature.    27  Mich.  464. 

CONVEYANCE.  The  transfer  of  the  tiUe 
of  land  from  one  person  or  class  of  persons 
to  another. 

The  instrument  for  effecting  such  transfer. 

It  Is  a  general  term,  and  comprehends  the 
several  modes  ot  passing  title  to  real  estate. 
34  Miss.  90. 

Every  instrument  in  writing  by  which  any 
estate  or  interest  In  land  is  created,  aliened, 
or  mortgaged,  or  by  which  the  title  to  land 
may  be  altected  at  law  or  in  equity,  except 
lost  wills  and  testaments,  leases  for  not  to 
exceed  three  years,  and  executory  contracts 
tor  the  purchase  or  sale  of  land.  1  Rev.  St. 
N.  y.  p.  762,  S  38. 


CONVEYANCER.  One  who  makes  it  his 
business  to  draw  deeds  ot  conveyance  ot 
lands  tor  others.  1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  2422. 
They  frequently  act  as  brokers  tor  the  sale  ot 
estates  and  obtaining  loans  on  mortgage. 

CONVEYANCING.  A  term  Including  botb 
the  science  and  act  ot  transferring  titles  to 
real  estate  from  one  man  to  another.  It 
includes  the  examination  ot  the  title  ot  the 
alienor,  and  also  the  preparation  ot  the  In- 
struments ot  transfer.  It  is.  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and,  to  a  greatly  interior  ex- 
tent, in  the  United  States,  a  highly  artificial 


system  ot  law,  with  a  distinct  class  ot  prac- 
titioners. A  profound  and  elaborate  treatise 
on  the  English  law  ot  conveyancing  Is  Mr. 
Preston's.  Oeldart  and  Thornton's  worka 
are  Important  works;  and  an  Interestlns 
and  useful  summation  of  the  American  law 
Is  given  In  Washburn  on  Real  Property. 

CONVEYANCING  COUNSEU     By  Act  16 

6  16  Vict.  c.  80,  S  41.  the  lord  chancellor  Is 
empowered  to  appoint  not  less  than  alj.  bar- 
risters, who  have  practiced  as  conveyandns 
counsel  for  ten  years  at  least,  to  be  convey- 
ancing counsel  ot  the  court  of  chancery,  and 
the  opinion  of  any  ol  them  may  be  received 
and  acted  on  by  the  court  or  by  a  Judge  at 
chambers  In  the  Investigation  of  the  title  to 
an  estate,  or  In  the  settlement  of  a  draft, 
conveyance,  mortgage,  etc.  Daniell,  Ch.  Pr. 
1046.  By  the  Judicature  act  ot  1S73  (secUon 
77)    they  were  transferred  to  the  supreme 

CONVIOA  31  IRA8CARIB  TUA  DIVUL- 
gaa;  spreta  exolescunt.  It  you  be  moved  to 
anger  by  Insults,  you  publish  them:  It  de- 
spised, they  are  forgotten.    3  Inst.  198. 

CONVICIUM.  In  civil  law.  The  name  of 
a  species  of  slander  or  Injury  uttered  In 
public,  and  which  charged  some  one  with 
some  act  contra  lonot  morel.  Ticat;  Bac. 
Abr.  "Slander." 

CONVICT.  One  who  has  been  condemned 
by  a  competent  court;  one  who  has  been 
convicted  ot  a  crime  or  misdemeanor. 

To  condemn;  to  find  guilty  ot  a  crime  or 
misdemeanor.    4  Bl.  Comm.  362. 

CONVICTION  (Lat  eonvictio;  from  con, 
with,  and  vtncere.  to  bind).  In  practice. 
That  legal  proceeding  ot  record  which  as- 
certains the  guilt  of  the  party,  and  upon 
which  the  sentence  or  Judgment  is  founded. 

7  Man.  &  G.  504. 

Finding  a  person  guilty  by  verdict  of  a 
Jurj-,     1  Btsh.  Crim.  Law,  S  223. 

A  record  of  the  summary  proceedings  upon 
any  penal  statute  before  one  or  more  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  or  other  persons  duly  au- 
thorized. In  a  case  where  the  offender  has 
Iffien    convicted    and    sentenced.      Hoi  thou  se. 

The  first  of  the  definitions  here  given  un- 
doubtedly represents  the  accurate  meaning 
of  the  term,  and  Includes  an  ascertainment 
of  the  guilt  of  the  party  by  an  authorized 
magistrate  in  a  summary  way.  or  by  con- 
fession ot  the  party  himself,  as  well  as  by 
verdict  of  a  Jury.  The  word  Is  also  used  In 
each  of  the  other  senses  given.     It  Is  said 

be  sometimes  used  to  denote  Bnal  Judg- 
ment Dwarr.  St.  (2d  Ed.)  683.  And  a  final 
Judgment  is  usually  held  essential  to  convic- 
tion.   69  N.  Y.  107:  99  Maes.  420. 

Summary  conviction  Is  one  which  takes 
place  before  an  authorized  magistrate  or  In- 
ferior court,  without  the  Intervention  of  a 
common-law  Jury,  or  not  according  to  the 
course  ot  a,  common-law  prosecution. 

CONVIVIUM.  A  lay  tenure,  whereby  a 
tenant  is  bound  to  provide  meat  and  drinfe 
tor  his  lord  once  or  ottener  In  the  year. 


CONVOCATION 


COPULATIVE  TERM 


CONVOCATION  (Lat.  con,  together,  vooo, 
to  call).  In  ecclesiastical  Ictw.  The  gen- 
eral asaemblj'  of  the  clergy  to  consult  upon 
ecclesiastical  matters. 

The  clergy  were  always  summoned  at  the 
commencement  of  each  parliament  They 
themselTes  constituted  a  parliament,  with  a 
higher  and  lower  house  of  convocation;  the 
higher  Including  the  bishops  and  archbish- 
ops; the  lower,  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  It  le 
still  summoned  before  each  parliament  pro 
forma,  preserving  the  ancient  custom,  but 
adjonms  without  transacting  any  buelness. 
2  Stepb.  Comm.  642;  2  Bum,  Ecc.  Law.  IS 

CONVOY.  A  naval  force,  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  officer  appointed  by  government, 
for  the  protection  of  merchant  ships  and 
others,  during  the  whole  voyage,  or  such 
part  of  It  as  Is  known  to  require  such  pro- 
tecUon.  Marsh.  Ins.  bk.  1,  c.  9,  {  S;  Park. 
Ins.  3SS. 

Warranties  are  eometlmes  Inserted  In  pol- 
icies of  Insurance  that  the  ship  shall  sail 
with  convoy.  To  comply  with  this  warranty, 
Ave  things  are  essential;  First,  the  ship 
mast  eatl  with  the  regular  convoy  appoint- 
ed by  the  government;  secondly,  she  must 
sail  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed 
by  the  government;  thirdly,  the  convoy  must 
be  (or  the  voyage;  fourthly,  the  ship  In- 
sured must  have  sailing  iRstructlong;  fifthly, 
she  must  depart  and  continue  with  the  con- ' 
voy  till  the  end  of  the  voyage,  unless  sepa- ; 
rated  from  It  by  necessity.  Marsh.  Ina.  hk. 
1.  c.  9.  S  5. 

CO-OBLIGOR.  One  who  Is  bound  together 
with  one  or  more  others  to  fulfill  an  obli- 
gation. As  to  suing  co^bllgore,  see  "Par- 
ties;" "Joinder,  etc." 

COOL  BLOOD.  Tranquillity,  or  calmness; 
the  condition  ot  one  who  bas  the  calm  and 
undisturbed  use  of  his  reason.  In  cases  of 
homicide.  It  frequently  becomes  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  the  act  of  the  person 
killing  was  done  In  cool  blood  or  not.  In  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  degree  ot  his  guilt. 

COOLING  TIME.  In  criminal  law.  Time 
for  passion  to  subside  and  reason  to  inter- 
pose. Cooling  time  destroys  the  effect  of 
provocation,  leaving  homicide  murder,  the 
same  as  If  no  provocation  had  been  given.  1 
Russ.  Crimes.  625;  Whart  Horn.  179;  3 
Grat.  <Va.)  594. 

CO-OPERTIO  (I^aw  L,at.  from  co-operire,  to 
cover).  In  old  Ehigllsb  law.  A  covering,  or 
exterior  coat,  as  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Cowell. 
Quereus  ditcooperia.  an  oak  stripped  of  its 
bark,  or  debarked.     Id. 

CO-OPEflTUM,  or  CO-0P6RTURA.  (Law 
Lat.  from  co-operire.  to  cover).  In  forest 
law,  A  covert;  a  thicket  (dumelum)  or 
shelter  tor  wild  beasts  In  a  forest.  Cart. 
de  Foresta.  c.  12;  Reg.  Grig.  258;  Spelman. 
Erira  co-opertwm  (oreitae,  without  the  cov- 
ert of  the  forest.    Fleta,  lib.  2.  c  41.  S  2. 


COPARCENARY,  ESTATES  IN.  ESstates 
of  which  two  or  more  persons  form  one 
heir.    1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  411. 

The  title  to  such  an  estate  Is  always  by 
descent.  The  shares  of  the  tenants  need 
not  be  eanal.  The  estate  Is  rare  In  America, 
but  sometimes  exists.  3  Ind.  360;  4  Grat 
(Va.)  16;  17  Mo.  13;  3  Md.  190.  See  Wat- 
kins,  Conv.  <Coventry  Ed.)  14B. 

COPARCENERS.  Persons  to  whom  an  es- 
tate ot  Inheritance  descends  Jointly,  and 
by  whom  it  is  held  as  an  entire  estate.  2 
Bl.  Comm.  187. 

In  the  old  English  and  the  American  sense, 
the  term  Includes  males  as  well  as  females, 
but  In  the  modem  English  use  Is  limited  to 
females.  4  Kent,  Comm.  462;  2  Bouv.  Inst, 
note  1781. 


COPARTNER.  One  -who  Is  a  partner  with 
one  or  more  other  persons;  a  member  ot  a 
partnership  (g.  v.) 

COPARTNERSHIP.    A  partnership  (q.  v.) 

COPARTNERY.  In  Scotch  law.  The  con- 
tract of  copartnership;  a  contract  by  which 
the  several  partners  agree  concerning  the 
communication  (sharing)  of  loss  or  gain, 
arising  from  the  subject  ot  the  contract. 
Bell.  Diet. 

I     COPE,  or  COPPE   (Saxon).    A  hill.    Co. 

LItt  4b. 

The  top  or  summit  of  a  thing,  as  of  a 
house.    Cowell. 

A  tribute  paid  out  of  lead  mines  In  Eng- 
land.   Blount. 


COPEMAN,  < 


C0PE8MAN.    A  chapman 
A  merchant;  a  partner  in 


COPIA  VERA.  In  Scotch  practice.  A  true 
copy;  words  written  at  the  top  of  copies 
ot  instmments.  3  How.  St  Tr.  427,  430, 
432. 

COPPA.  In  English  law.  A  crop  or  cock 
ot  grass,  hay,  or  com,  divided  Into  tltheable 
portions,  that  It  may  be  more  fairly  and 
justly  tithed.    Wharton. 

COPPICE,  or  COPSE.  A  small  wood,  con- 
sisting of  underwood,  which  may  be  cut  at 
twelve  or  fifteen  years'  growth  for  fuel. 


COPULATIO  VERBORUM  INOICAT  AC- 
ceptatlonem  In  eodem  aenau.  Coupling  words 
together  shows  that  they  ought  to  be  under- 
stood [d  the  same  sense.  Bac.  Max.  reg.  3; 
Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  523. 

COPULATIVE  TERM.  One  which  is  placakC 


CORONARE 


COPY.  A  true  transcript  of  ao  original 
wrftiDg. 

BxemplificatloDS  are  copleB  verified  by  tbe 
great  seal  or  by  tbe  seal  of  a  court  1  Glib. 
Bt.  19. 

Examined  coplea  are  those  which  have 
been  compared  with  the  original,  or  with  an 
official  record  thereof. 

Office  coplea  are  those  made  by  offlcers  in- 
trusted with  the  originals,  and  authorized 
for  that  purpose. 

COPYHOLD,  A  tenure  by  copy  of  court- 
roll;  any  species  of  holding  by  particular 
custom  of  the  manor;  the  estate  so  beld. 


COPYRIGHT.  The  exclusive  privliege,  se- 
cured according  to  certain  legal  forms,  of 
printing,  publishing,  and  vending  copies  of 
wrlUngs  or  drawings.    14  How.  (U.  S.)  530. 

CORAAGIUM.  Measures  of  corn.  An  un- 
usual and  extraordinary  tribute,  arising  only 
on  special  occasions.  They  are  thus  distin- 
guished from  services.  Mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  hid  age  and  carvage.    Blount. 

CORAM  IPSO  REGE  (Lat.)  Before  the 
Icing  himself.  Proceedings  in  tbe  court  of 
Icing's  bench  are  said  to  be  coram  rege  ipso. 
3  Bl.  Comm.  41. 

CORAM  NOBIS.  A  writ  of  error  on  a 
Judgment  In  the  Icing's  bench  is  called  a 
coram,  nohit,  before  us.  So  called  because 
the  record  and  proceedings  were  stated  In 
the  writ  to  remain  "before  us."  1  Archb, 
Prac.  234. 

In  Modern  Practice.    A  writ  of  error 

for  a  review  before  the  same  court  which  ts 
alleged  to  bave  committed  the  error. 

CORAM  NON  JUDICE.  Acts  done  by  a 
court  which  has  no  Jurisdiction  either  over 
the  person,  the  cause,  or  the  process,  are 
said  to  be  coram  non  judice.  1  Conn.  40. 
Such  acts  have  no  validity.  If  an  act  is 
required  to  be  done  before  a  particular  per- 
son, it  would  not  be  considered  as  done  be- 
fore him  If  he  were  asleep  or  non  compos 
mentis.  5  Har.  &  J.  (Md.)  42:  8  Cranch 
(U.  8.)  9;  Paine  (U.  S.)  55;  1  Pr^.  Conv. 
266. 

CORAM  PARIBUS.  Before  the  peers  or 
freeholders.  The  attestation  of  deeds,  like 
all  other  solemn  transactions,  was  originally 
done  only  coram  paribus.  2  Bl.  Comm.  307, 
Coram  pariOas  de  vicineto,  before  the  peers 
or  freeholders  of  the  neighborhood.    Id.  316. 


CORAM  VOBI3.  A  writ  of  error  on  Judg 
ments  of  other  courts  than  the  Icing's  bench. 
2  Tldd,  Prac.  1056,  1137.  So  called  because 
tbe  record  was  stated  to  remain  "before 
you,"  i.  e.,  before  the  Justices  of  king's  bencb. 


In  Modern   Practice.     A  writ  of  error 

for  a  review  In  a  higher  court  tlian  that  al- 
leged to  have  committed  error. 

CO-RESPONDENT.  In  England,  where  a 
husband  brings  a  suit  against  his  wife 
charging  her  with  adultery,  the  alleged 
adulterer  must,  as  a  rule,  be  made  a  party 
to  the  petition  as  a  co-respondent.  If  the 
adultery  Is  proved,  the  court  may  order  falm 
to  pay  damages  to  the  husband.  The  term 
is  sometimes  applied  in  the  United  States 
to  the  alleged  adulterer,  though  the  prac- 
tice of  Joining  him  does  not  obtain.  Browne, 
Dlv.  143,  204;  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85.  |5  28,  S3. 
See  "Adultery;"  "Dlssolulion." 

CORIUM  FORFISFACERE.  To  forfeit  one's 
skin;  applied  to  a  person  condemned  to  be 
whipped;  the  ancient  punishment  of  a  serv- 

CORN  LAWS.  Laws  regulating  the  trade 
in  bread  stuffs. 

The  object  of  corn  laws  Is  to  secure  a 
regular  and  steady  supply  of  the  great  sta- 
ples of  food;  and  for  this  object  the  means 
adopted  in  different  countries  and  at  di(- 
terenl  times  widely  vary,  sometimes  Involv- 
ing restriction  or  prohibition  upon  the  ex- 
port, and  sometimes,  in  order  to  stimulate 
production,  offering  a  bounty  upon  the  ex- 
port. Of  the  former  character  was  the  fa- 
mous system  of  corn  taws  of  England,  ini- 
tiated in  1TT3  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  repealed 
in  1S46  under  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

CORN  RENTS.  Rents  reserved  In  corn. — 
that  Is.  In  wheat  or  malt.  Proportions  of 
rents  on  college  leases  (being  one-third),  di- 
rected by  St,  18  Ellz,  c.  6,  to  be  reserved  in 
wheat  or  malt,  3  Stepb,  Comm.  141,  143;  2 
Bl.  Comm,  322, 

CORNAGE.  A  species  of  tenure  in  Eng- 
land, by  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to 
blow  a  horn  for  the  sake  of  alarming  the 
country  on  the  approach  of  an  «nemy.  Bac. 
Abr.  "Tenure"  (N|. 


COROOIUM.    In  old  English  law,     A  coi- 

CORODY.  An  allowance  of  meat  drink, 
money,  clothing,  lodging,  and  such  like  nec- 
eseariee  for  sustenance.  1  Bl,  Comm.  2S2:  1 
Chit.  Prac,  225.  An  allowance  from  an  ab- 
bey or  house  of  religion,  to  one  of  tbe  king's 
servants  who  dwells  therein,  of  meat  and 
other  sustenance,     Fltsh,  Nat  Brev.  230. 

An  assize  lay  lor  a  corody.  CowelL  Coro- 
dies  are  now  obsolete.  Coke.  2d  Inst.  630; 
2  Sharswood,  Bl,  Comm,  40. 

CORONA  MALA.  In  old  English  law.  The 
clergy  who  abuse  their  character  were  so  ■ 
called,     Blount 

CORONARE.  In  old  records.  To  give  the 
tonsure,  which  was  done  on  the  crown,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  crown;  to  make  a  man  a 
priest.    Co  well. 


CORONARE  FILIUM  (2 

CORONARE  FiLIUM.  To  make  one's  son 
a  priest.  Homo  cortmotva  was  one  who  had 
received  the  first  tooaure.  as  preparatory  to 
superior  orders,  and  the  tonsure  was  In 
form  of  a  corona,  or  crown  of  thorns.  Cow- 
ell. 


CORONER.  An  officer  whose  principal 
duty  it  Is  to  hold  an  inquisition,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Jury,  over  the  body  of  any 
person  who  may  have  come  to  a  vioient 
death,  or  who  has  died  In  prison. 

It  is  hlB  duty  also.  In  case  o(  the  death 
of  the  sheriff,  or  his  Incapacity,  or  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  that  office,  to  serve  alt  the 
writs  ajid  processes  which  the  sheriff  Is  usu- 
ally bound  to  serve.  20  Ga.  S36;  11  Tex. 
ZS4:  14  Ala.  (N.  S.)  326;  10  Humph.  (Tenn.) 
346;  1  Sharswood,  Bi.  Comm.  349. 

The  chief  Justice  of  the  Icing's  bench  ta 
the  sovereign  or  chiet  coroner  of  all  Eng- 
land, though  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
be  perfoms  the  active  duties  of  that  office 
in  any  one  county.  4  Coke,  57b:  Bac.  Abr,; 
3  Comyn.  Dig.  242;  5  Comyn,  Dig.  212. 

It  is  also  his  duty  to  Inquire  concerning 
shipwreck,  and  to  find  who  baa  possession 
of  the  goods;  concerning  treasure  trove, 
who  are  the  finders,  and  where  the  property 
IB.     1  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  349. 

The  office  has  lost  much  of  the  honor 
which  formerly  appertained  to  it,  but  the 
duties  are  of  great  consequence  to  society, 
both  for  bringing  murderers  to  punishment, 
and  protecting  Innocent  persons  from  accu- 
sation. It  may  often  happen  that  the  im- 
perfections of  the  early  eiamlnation  enable 
one  who  is  undoubtedly  a  criminal  to  es- 
cape. It  is  proper,  in  most  cases  of  homi- 
cide, to  procure  the  examination  to  be  made 
by  a  physician,  and  in  many  cases  it  Is  his 
duty.     4  Car.  ft  P.  571. 

CORPORAL  (Lat.  corjias,  body).  Bodily; 
relating  to  the  body;   as.  corporal  punish- 

A  noncommissioned  officer  of  the  lowest 
grade  in  an  infantry  company. 

Corporal    Oath.      An   oath   which   the 

party  takes,  laying  his  hand  on  the  Gospels. 
Cowell.  It  is  now  held  to  mean  solemn  oath. 
1  Ind.  184. 

Corporal  Touch.  Actual,  bodily  con- 
tact with  the  hand. 

It  was  once  held  that,  before  a  seller  of 
personal  property  could  be  said  to  have 
stopped  It  jn  trartaitv,  so  as  to  regain  the 
possession  of  It,  It  was  necessary  that  it 
should  come  to.  his  corporal  touch,  but  the 
contrary  Is  now  settled.  These  words  were 
used  merely  as  a  figurative  expression.  3 
Term  R.  464;  5  East,  184. 

CORPORALE  SACRAMENTUM.  In  old 
English  law.    A  corporal  oath. 

CORPORALia  INJURIA  NQN  RECIPIT 
a««t)matlonem  do  futuro.  A  personal  injury 
does  not  receive  satisfaction  from  a  future 
course  of  proceeding.  Bac.  Max.  reg.  6;  3 
How.  St  Tr.  71;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  {3d 
London  Bd.)  2E4. 


»)  CORPORATION 

CORPORATION  (Lat.  corpiw,  a  body).  A 
franchise  possessed  by  one  or  more  individ- 
uals, who  subsist  as  a  body  politic  under  a 
special  denomination,  and  sre  vested,  by  the 
policy  of  the  law,  with  the  capacity  of  per- 
petual succeesion.  and  of  acting  in  several 
respects,  however  numerous  the  aaaociatlon 
may  be.  as  a  single  Individual.  2  Kent, 
Comm.  267. 

"A  corporation  Is  a  body,  or  artificial  per- 
son, consisting  of  one  or  more  individuals, 
or  sometimes  of  individuals  and  other  cor- 
porations created  by  law,  and  invested  by 
the  law  with  certain  legal  capacities,  as  the 
capacity  of  succession,  and  the  capacity  to 
sue  and  be  sued,  to  make  contracts,  to  take, 
hold,  and  convey  property,  to  commit  torts 
and  crimes,  and  to  do  other  acts,  however 
numerous  Its  members  may  be,  like  a  single 
individual."    Clark  &  Marshall,  Corp.  2. 

A  body,  consisting  of  one  or  more  natural 
persons,  established  by  law.  usually  for  some 
specific  purpose,  and  continued  by  a  succes- 
sion of  members. 

It  Is  this  last  characteristic  of  a  corpora- 
tion, sometimes  called  Its  Inunortality,  pro- 
longing its  existence  beyond  the  term  of 
natural  life,  and  thereby  enabling  a  long- 
continued  effort  and  concentration  of  means 
to  the  end  which  it  was  designed  to  an- 
swer, that  constitutes  ite  principal  utility. 
A  corporation  is  modelled  upon  a  s'ate  or  na- 
tion, and  Is  to  this  day  called  a  body  politic, 
as  well  as  corporate,  thereby  Indicating  its 
origin  and  derivation.  Its  earliest  form 
was.  probably,  the  municipality  or  city,  which 
necessity  exacted  for  the  control  or  local 
police  ot  the  marts  and  crowded  places  of 
the  state  or  empire.  The  combination  of 
the  commonalty  In  this  for-m  for  local  gov- 
ernment became  the  earliest  bulwark  against 
despotic  power,  a,nd  a  late  philosophical  his- 
torian traces  to  the  remains  and  remem- 
brance ot  the  Roman  mvnicipia  the  forma- 
tion of  those  elective  governments  of  towns 
and  cities  In  modem  Europe,  which,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  preservation  of  order,  and 
to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  life  and 
property  as  to  become  the  foundation  of 
modern  liberty.  Mcintosh.  Hist.  E^g.  pp. 
31.  32. 

Aggregate  Corporations.    Those  which 

are  composed  of  two  or  more  members  at 
the  same  time. 

— ...Sole  Corporation*.  Those  which  by 
law  consist  of  but  one  member  at  any  one 
Ume. 


Ecclesiastical     Corporations.      Those 

which  are  created  to  secure  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God. 

Eleemosynary    Corporations.      Those 

which  are  created  for  the  purposes  of  chari- 
ties, such  as  schools,  hospitals,  and  the  like. 

Lay  Corporations.    Those  which  exist 

for  secular  purposes. 

Private  Corporations.  Thosewblch  aro 

created  wholly  or  In  part  for  purposes  of 


CORPORATOR 


CORSNED 


private  emolument.    4  Wheat  (U.  S.)  668; 
»  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  907. 

Public  Corporations.  Those  which  are 

exclusively  luatrumentB  of  the  public  Inter' 


CORPOREAL  HEREDITAMENTS.  Sub- 
stantial, permanent  objects  which  may  be 
Inherited.  The  term  "land"  will  Include 
ail  Buch.    2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  n. 

CORPOREAL  PROPERTY. 

In  Civil  Law.    That  which  consists  of 

such  subjects  as  are  palpable. 

In  Common  Law.    The  term  to  signify 

the  same  thing  is  "property  In  possession."  It 
dltters  from  Incorporeal  property,  which  con- 
sists of  choses  In  action  and  easements,  as  a 
right  ol  way,  and  the  like. 


CORPSE.  The  dead  body  of  a  human  be- 
ing. 1  RusB.  ft  R,  366,  note;  2  Term  R.  733; 
1  Leach,  C.  C.  497:  8  Pick.  (Maas.)  370;  Dig. 
47.  12.  3.  7;   Id.  11.  7.  38;   Code,  3.  44.  1. 

CORPUS  (Lat.  a  body).  The  substance. 
Used  of  a  human  body,  a  corporation,  a  col- 
lection of  laws.  etc. 

CORPUS  C0MITATU8.  In  old  English 
law.  The  body  of  a  county.  Cro.  Jac.  &14; 
6  How.  (U.  S.)  453;  &  Mason  (U.  S.)  290. 
The  county  at  large,  as  distinguished  from 
any  particular  locality  within  it. 

CORPUS  CORPORATUM.  A  corporation; 
a  corporate  body,  other  than  municipal. 
Burr.  Sett.  Cas.  143. 

CORPUS  CUM  CAUSA.  See  "Habeas  Cor- 
pus." 

CORPUS  DELICTI.  The  body  of  the  of- 
fense. The  ottense  Itself,  as  dlaUngulshed 
from  the  participation  of  any  person  there- 
in. Thus,  the  corpus  delicti  of  homicide  is 
that  a  person  has  died  by  violence,  not  mere- 
ly that  he  has  died  (43  Miss.  472),  though 
the  weight  of  authority  is  that  the  mere 
fact  that  a  building  has  been  burned  la  the 
corpus  delicti  of  arson  (29  Ga.  105;  33  Miss. 
347.    Contra,  76  Ala.  42). 

CORPUS  HUMANUM  NON  RECIPIT  AE8- 
timalionem.  A  human  body  la  not  susceptible 
of  appraisement.     Hob.  59. 

CORPUS  JURIS  CANONICI  (Lat.  the  body 
of  the  canon  law).  The  name  given  to  the 
collections  of  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the 
Roman  church.    See  "Canon  Law." 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVILI8  (Lat,  the  body  of 
the  civil  law).  The  collection  comprising 
the  InBtitutea,  the  Pandects  or  Digest,  the 
Code,    and    the   Novels,   of    Justinian.     See 


those  several  titles,  and  also  "Civil  Law," 
for  fuller  informaUon.  The  name  is  said  to 
have  been  first  applied  to  this  collection 
early  In  the  seventeenth  century. 

CORPUS  PRO  CORPORE  (Lat.)  In  old 
records.  Body  for  body.  A  phrase  express- 
ing the  liability  of  manucaptors.  3  How. 
SL  Tr.  110. 

CORRECTION,   HOUSE  OF.    A  reforma- 

CORREGIDOR.  In  Spanish  law.  A  mag- 
istrate who  took  cognizance  of  various  mi»- 
demeanors,  and  of  civil  matters.  2  White, 
New  Recop.  53. 

CORREI.  In  civil  law.  Two  or  more  bound 
or  secured  by  the  same  obligation. 

Correi  credendi  are  creditors  secured  by 
the  same  obligation. 

Correi  debendi  are  two  or  more  persons 
bound  as  principal  debtors  to  pay  or  per- 
form. Ersk.  Inst.  3.  3.  74;  Calv.  Le*.;  Bell. 
Diet. 

CORRESPONDENCE.  The  letters  writ- 
ten by  one  person  to  another,  and  the  an- 
swers thereto.     See  "Letter." 

CORROBORATE.  In  evidence.  To  sus- 
tain by  the  introduction  of  other  evidence 
to  the  same  fact.  Corroborative  evidence  Is 
"such  evidence  as  tends  in  some  degree  of  Its 
own  strength,  and  Independently  to  prove 
some  allegation  or  Issue."    6  N.  M.  260. 


CORRUPTION.  An  act  done  with  an  in- 
tent to  give  some  advantage  Inconsistent 
with  official  duty  and  the  rights  of  others. 

It  includes  bribery,  but  is  more  compre- 
hensive, because  an  act  may  be  corruptly 
done,  though  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  it  be  not  offered  by  another.  Merlin. 
Repert. 

Something  against  law;  as  a  contract  by 
which  the  borrower  agreed  to  pay  the  lender 
usurious  interest.  It  is  said,  id  such  case. 
that  it  was  corruptly  agreed,  etc. 

CORRUPTION  OF  BLOOD.  The  Incapac- 
ity to  inherit,  or  pass  an  Inheritance,  In  con- 
sequence of  an  attainder  to  which  the  party 
has  been  subject. 

CORSE-PRESENT.  In  old  English  law. 
A  gilt  of  the  second-beat  beast  belonging  to 
a  man  at  his  death,  taken  along  with  the 
corpse,  and  presented  to  the  prieet.  St  21 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  6;  Cowell;    2  BI,  Comm.  426. 

CORSNED.  In  old  English  law.  A  piece 
of  barley  bread,  which,  after  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  certain  imprecations,  a  person  ac- 
cused of  crime  was  compelled  to  swallow. 

A  piece  of  cheese  or  bread  of  about  an 
ounce  weight  was  consecrated,  with  an  exor- 
cism desiring  of  the  Almighty  that  It  might 
cause  convulsions  and  paleness,  and  find  no 
passage.  If  the  man  was  really  guilty,  but 
might  turn  to  health  and  nourlehment  It  he 
was  innocent.    Spelman.     It  was  then  given 


to  the  BUflpected  person,  vbo  at  the  same 
Ume  received  the  sacrament.  If  he  swal- 
lowed It  easily,  he  was  esteemed  Innocent. 
IC  It  choked  him,  he  was  esteemed  guilty. 
See  i  Sharewood,  Bl.  Comm.  345. 


CORTEX.  The  bark  of  a  tree;  the  outer 
covering  of  anytbliig. 

The  letter  of  an  InBtrumeat,  as  dlstln- 
golshed  from  Its  spirit. 

C0RTI8.    Id  old  records.    A  court  or  hall. 


CORTULARIUM.or  CORTARIUM.  In  old 
records.  A  yard  or  court  adjoining  a  coun- 
try farm.     Spelman. 

CORVEE.  In  French  law.  Gratuitous  la- 
bor exacted  from  the  villages  or  communi- 
ties, especially  for  repairing  roads,  con- 
structing bridges,  etc. 

Corvee  seigneuriale  are  services  due  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  Guyot.  Rep.  Univ.;  3 
Low.  (U.  S.)  1, 

COSAJUZGADA.  In  Spanish  law.  A  cause 
or  matter  adjudged  Ires  adjudicata) .  White, 
New  Recop.  bk.  3,  tit  S.  note. 

C08BERING.  In  feudal  law,  A  preroga- 
tive or  seignorlal  right  of  a  lord,  as  to  He 
and  feast  himself  and  his  followers  at  his 
tenants'  bouses.    Coweii. 


law,  there  were  no  coats  by 
name,  but  when  the  p|alntlff  failed,  he  was 
amerced  £or  presenting  a  false  claim,  and, 
when  Judgment  was  rendered  against  de- 
fendant, be  was  fined  for  resisting  the  Just 
claim  of  plalntllt. 

Costs  as  allowed  by  statute  in  modern 
practice  are  the  amount  allowed  the  pre- 
vailing party  In  lieu  of  the  common-law 
fines.  The  term  ts  to  be  distinguished  from 
"disbursements,"  which  includes  the  amounts 
paid  out  b;  the  pTevalllng  party  for  certain 
purposes  incident  to  the  suit,  and  allowed 
to  him  as  part  of  his  recovery.  23  Ore.  451. 
See  "Double  Costs." 

COSTS     DE     INCREMENTO.      Increased 

costs;  costs  of  increase;  costs  adjudged  by 
the  court  In  addition  to  those  assessed  by 
the  Jury.     13  How.  (U.  S.)  372. 

The  cost  of  the  suit,  etc.,  recovered  orig- 
inally under  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  is 
said  to  be  the  origin  of  costs  de  incremento. 
Buller,  N.  P.  32Sa.  Where  the  statute  re- 
quires costs  to  be  doubled  In  case  of  an  un- 
successful appeal,  costs  de  incremento  stand 
on  the  same  footing  as  Jury  costs.  2  Strange, 
104S.  Costs  were  enrolled  In  England  In  the 
time  of  Blackstone  as  "Increase"  of  dam- 
ages.   3  Bl.  Comm.  299. 

COSTS  OF  THE  DAY  {or  TERM).  Costs 
incurred  in  preparing  for  trial  on  a  particu- 
lar day  or  term^    Adams,  Eq,  343. 

C08TUMBRE.  In  Spanish  law.  Custom; 
an  unwritten  law  established  by  usage,  dur- 
ing a  long  space  of  time.  Las  PartldaB.  pt. 
1,  Ut.  2,  lib.  4. 


C08ENING.  In  old  English  law.  An  of- 
fense whereby  anything  Is  done  decettluUy, 
whether  in  or  out  of  contracts,  which  cannot 
be  atly  termed  by  any  especial  name.  Called 
In  the  civil  law  Hellionatua.  West,  Symb. 
pt  2.  "Indictment,"  S  68;  Blount;  i  Bl. 
Comm,  168. 

COSHERING.  In  old  English  law.  A  feu- 
dal prerogative  or  custom  for  lords  to  He 
and  feast  themselves  at  their  tenants'  houses. 
Co  well. 

C08INAGE,  COUSINAGE,  or  COSENAGE. 
A  writ  which  lay  where  the  father  of  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  demandant  had 
been  disseised,  and  the  heir  brought  his 
writ  to  recover  possession.  Pltzh.  Nat.  Brev, 
221. 


C08TIPULAT0R.    A  Joint  promisor, 

COSTS.  A  pecuniary  allowance  made  by 
positive  law  to  the  successful  party  to  a 
salt,  or  to  some  distinct  proceeding  in  a  suit 
iD  canBtderatlon  of,  and  to  reimburse,  his 
probable  expense.    Abbott    See  4  N.  H.  866. 


COTERELLUS.     A  cottager. 

Coterellua  was  distinguished  from 
In  this,  that  the  cotarivt  held  by  socage 
ure,  but  the  coterellua  held  In  mere 
lenage,  and  his  person,  Issue,  and  goods  i 
held  at  the  will  of  the  lord.    Cowetl. 


GOTLAND.  Land  held  by  a  cottager, 
whether  in  socage  or  vlllenage.  Cowell ; 
Blount. 

COTSETHLAND.  In  old  English  law.  The 
seat  of  a  cottage.  Including  any  land  be- 
longing to  It 

COTSETUS.  In  old  English  law.  A  cot- 
tager or  cottage  holder  who,  by  servile  ten- 
ure, was  bound  to  work  for  the  lord.    Cowell. 

COTTAGE.  COTA.  or  COTTAGIUM.  In 
old  English  law.  A  Bmall  house  without 
any  land  belonging  to  It,  whereof  mention 


COTUCHANS 


IB  made  In  St.  4  Edw.  1.  But,  by  St.  31 
Ellz.  c.  T,  no  man  ma7  build  such  cottage 
for  habitation  UDless  he  lay  unto  it  tour 
acres  ot  treehold  land,  except  in  market ! 
towns,  cttlea.  or  within  a  mile  ot  the  sea.' 
or  (or  the  habitation  ot  laborers  in  mines, ' 
BbepherdB,  foreaterB,  sallorB.  etc.  Termes  de 
la  Ley,  Twenty  years'  possession  ot  cot- 
tage gives  good  title  as  against  the  lord. 
Buller.  N.  P.  103a,  104.  By  a  grant  ot  a 
cottage  the  curtilage  will  paBB.  4  VIner, 
Abr.  582. 


COUCHANT.  Lying  down.  Animals  are 
Bald  to  have  been  levant  and  couchant  when 
they  have  been  upon  another  person's  land, 
damage  feasant,  one  night  at  least.  3  Bl. 
Comm.  9.  > 

COUCHER.or  COURCHER.    Afactorwtao 
continues  abroad  tor  trafllc  (37  Edw.  III. 
16):     also  the   general    book   wherein   any 
corporation,  etc..  register  their  acts  (3  A  4 
Edw.  VL  c.  10). 

COUNCIL  (Lat  coiirillum.  an  assembly). 
The  legislative  body  in  the  government  of 
cities  or  boroughs;  an  advisory  body  selected 
to  aid  the  executive.  See  14  Mass.  470;  3 
Pick.  (Mass.)  517;    4  Pick.  (Mass.)  26. 

A  governor's  council  is  still  retained  In 
some  of  the  states  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is  analogous  In  many  respects  to  the  privy 
council  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
the  governors  of  the  British  colonies,  though 
of  a  much  more  limited  range  ot  duties.  See 
"Privy  Council." 

COUNCIL  OF  CONCILIATION.  By  Act  30 
t  31  Vict  c.  105,  power  is  given  for  the 
crown  to  grant  licenses  for  the  formation  of 
councils  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  number  of  masters  and 
worlimen  in  any  trade  or  employment,  hav- 
ing power  to  hear  and  determine  all  ques- 
tions between  masters  and  workmen  which 
may  be  submitted  to  them  by  both  parties. 
arising  out  of  or  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular trade  or  manufacture,  and  incapable 
of  being  otherwise  settled.  They  have  power 
to  apply  to  a  Justice  to  enforce  the  perform- 
ance ot  their  award.  The  members  are 
elected  by  persons  engaged  In  the  trade. 
Davis,  Bldg.  Soc.  232;    Sweet. 

COUNCIL  OF  JUDGES.  Under  the  Bag- 
Ilsta  Judicature  act  of  1S73  (section  75),  an 
annual  council  of  the  Judges  ot  the  supreme 
court  is  to  be  held,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  operation  of  the  new  practice, 
offices,  etc..  Introduced  by  the  act.  and  of 
reporting  to  a  secretary  of  state  as  to  any 
alterations  which  they  consider  should  be 
made  In  the  law  for  the  administration  of 
Justice.  An  extraordinary  council  may  also 
be  convened  at  any  time  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor.   Sweet. 


ter  Justice  in  Yorkshire  and  the  four  other 
northern  countlea  Under  the  presidency  of 
Stratford,  the  court  showed  great  rigor,  bor- 
dering, it  Is  alleged,  on  harshness.  It  was- 
aboljshed  by  16  Car.  I.,  the  same  act  which 
abolished  the  star  chamber.     Brown. 

COUNSEL.  The  counsellors  who  aie  as- 
soclMcd  in  the  management  of  a  particular 
cause,  or  who  act  as  legal  advisers  in  refer- 
ence to  any  matter  requiring  legal  knowl- 
edge and  Judgment. 

The  term  is  used  both  as  a  singular  and 
plural  noun,  to  denote  one  or  more,  though 
It  is  perhaps  more  common,  when  speaking 
of  one  of  several  counsellors  concerned  in 
the  management  ot  a  case  In  court,  to  say 
that  he  is  "of  counsel." 

Knowledge.  A  grand  Jury  is  sworn  to 
keep  secret  "the  commonwealth's  counsel, 
their  fellows',  and  their  own." 


COUNSEL'S  SIGNATURE,  In  equity 
pleading.  The  signature  of  counsel  required 
to  be  appended  to  a  bill  to  denote  to  the 
court  that  he  had  perused  the  draft  of  it. 
or  been  informed  of  the  contents  thereof  in 
such  manner  as  would  satisfy  him  that  he 
might  certify  that  it  stated  a  case  entitling 
the  complainant  to  the  relief  prayed,  and 
that  it  set  the  same  forth  with  such  regard 
to  the  essential  rules  of  pleading,  and  with 
such  a  prayer  as  would  entitle  the  bill  to  the 
consideration  of  the  cbanceilor.  19  N.  J.  Eq. 
180.  Though  the  drawing  of  a  bill  Is  prop- 
erly the  duty  of  the  solicitor,  yet  in  prac- 
tice it  Is  usually  both  drawn  and  signed  by 
counsel.    Danlelt.  Ch.  Pr,  311. 

COUNT  (Fr.  rnmlf.  from  the  Latin  comeA. 
An  earl.  It  gave  way  as  a  distinct  title  to 
the  Saxon  earl,  but  was  retained  in  countess, 
viscount,  and  as  the  basis  ot  county. 
Termes  de  la  Ley;  1  Bl.  Comm.  398.  See 
"Comes." 

In  Pleading.  The  plaintiff's  statement 

of  his  cause  of  action.  This  word,  derived 
from  the  French  fontr.  a  narrative.  Is  In  our 
old  law  books  used  synonymously  with  "dec- 
laration:" but  practice  has  Introduced  the 
following  distinction:  When  the  plaintiff's 
complaint  embraces  only  a  single  cause  of 
action,  and  he  makes  only  one  statement  of 
it,  that  statement  is  called,  indifferently,  a 
"declaration"  or  "count."  though  the  former 
is  the  more  usual  term;  but  when  the  suit 
embraces  two  or  more  causes  ot  action,  each 
of  which,  of  course,  requires  a  different  state- 
ment, or  when  the  plaintiff  makes  two  or 
more  different  statements  of  one  and  the 
same  cause  of  action,  each  several  statement 
is  called  a  "count,"  and  all  of  them,  collec- 
tively, constitute  the  "declaration."  In  all 
cases,  however,  in  which  there  are  two  or 
more  counts,  whether  there  Is  actually  but 
one  cause  of  action  or  several,  each  count 
purports,  upon  the  face  of  It.  to  disclose  a 
distinct  right  of  action,  unconnected  wltb 
that  stated  In  any  of  the  other  oount4i^ 


COUNTEE 


COUNTY  CORPORATE 


COUNTEE.    An  earl.    Lltt  61.  181,  335. 

COUNTER,  or  COMPTER.  The  name  ot 
two  prisons  formerly  standing  In  London, 
but  now  demolished.  They  were  the  Poul- 
try Counter  and  Wood  Street  Counter.  Cow- 
ell:    WblBhaw;    Coke,  4th  Inat.  248. 

COUNTERAFFIDAVIT.  An  affidavit  made 
In  opposition  to  one  already  made.  This  Is 
allowed  In   the   preliminary  examination  of 


COUNTER  FEASANCE.  The  act  of  forg- 
ing. 

COUNTER  LETTER.  An  agreement  to  re- 
WiTery  where  property  has  been  passed  by 
absolute  deed  with  the  intention  that  It  shall 
serve  as  security  only.  A  defeasance  by  a 
separate  iDstrument.    11  Pet.  (U.  S.)  351. 

COUNTER  ROLL  (LawFr.conlreroule.con- 
ierrolle;  Law  Lat.  contra  ro(ulus).  In  old 
BngllBh  law  and  practice,  A  roll  kept  by  an 
officer  as  a  check  upon  another  officer's  roll. 
Sberllts  and  coroners  were  anciently  re- 
quired to  keep  rolls  or  records  of  what  wae 
done  before  them.  Bracton,  tola.  121b,  140b; 
Brltt.  c.  1.  Le  vicont  eit  counterrollei  ove 
lei  coroners,  auxybien  des  appeal*  come  ies 
enguests,  etc.,  the  sberlS  shall  hare  counter 
rails  with  the  coroners,  as  well  ol  appeals 
as  ol  Inquests,  etc.  St.  Westminster  I.  c. 
10. 

COUNTER  SECURITY.  Security  Klven  to 
one  who  has  become  security  for  another,  the 
condition  of  which  Is,  that  If  the  one  who 
first  became  surety  shall  be  damnified,  the 
one  who  gives  the  counter  security  wlli  In- 
demnify him. 


COUNTERCLAIM. 


'■Set-OJI," 


COUNTERFEIT.  In  criminal  law.  To 
make  something  false  in  the  semblance  of 
that  which  is  true.  It  always  Implies  a 
fraudulent  Intent.  Generally  applied  to  the 
Imitation  of  coin  of  the  realm. 

COUNTERMAND.  A  change  or  recalling 
ot  orders  previously  given. 

Express  countermand  takes  place  when 
contrary  orders  are  given,  and  a  revocation 
ol  the  prior  order  Is  made. 

Implied  countermand  takes  place  when  a 
new  order  Is  given  which  Is  inconalEtont 
with  the  former  order. 

COUNTERPART.  Formerly,  each  party 
to  an  Indenture  executed  a  separate  deed; 
that  part  which  was  executed  by  the  grantor 
was  called  the  "original,"  and  the  rest  the 
"counterparts."  It  Is  now  usual  for  all  the 
parties  to  execute  every  part,  and  this  makes 
thrm  all  originals.     2  Bl.  Comm.  29S. 

COUNTERPLEA.  In  pleading.  A  plea  to 
some  matter  Incidental  to  the  main  object 
of  the  suit,  and  out  of  the  direct  line  of 
pleadings.    2  Wm.  Saund.  45h. 

Thus,  counterplea  of  oyer  is  the  defend- 


ant's allegations  why  oyer  of  an  Instrument 
should  not  be  granted. 

Counterplea  of  aid  prayer  is  the  demand- 
ant's allegatl'>n  why  the  vouchee  ot  the  ten- 
ant Id  a  real  action,  or  a  stranger  who  csbs 
;□  come  in  to  defend  his  right,  should  not 
be  iidrnltted. 

Counterplea  of  voucher  Is  the  allegation  ot 
the  vouchee  In  avoidance  ot  the  warranty 
after  admission  to  plead. 

Counterpieas  are  ol  rare  occurrence. 
Termcs  da  la  Ley;  Doct.  Plac.  300;  Comyn. 
Dig.  "Voucher"  (B  1,  2) ;  Dane,  Abr. 

COUNTEZ  (Law  Pr.  count,  or  reckon). 
In  old  practice.  A  direction  formerly  given 
by  the  clerk  ot  a  court  to  the  crier,  after  a 
jury  was  sworn,  to  number  them,  and  which 
Biackstone  says  was  given  in  his  time,  in 
good  English,  "count  these."  4  Bl.  Comm. 
340,  note  (u). 

COUNTOR,  COUNTER,  or  COUNTOUR 
(Law  Fr.  contour,  from  counter  or  cornier, 
to  relate,  recite,  or  state  orally;  Law  Lat. 
narrator).  In  old  English  practice.  An  ad- 
^'ocate  or  professional  pleader;  one  who 
counted  for  his  client,  that  is,  related  his 
case,  recited  his  count,  or  orally  pleaded  his 

COUNTY.  One  of  the  civil  divisions  of  a 
country  for  Judicial  and  political  purposes. 
1  Bl.  Comm.  113.  Etymological ly,  It  denotes 
that  portion  ot  the  country  under  the  Im- 
mediate government  of  a  count.     Id.  116, 

The  United  States  are  generally  divided 
into  counties.  Counties  are,  in  many  of  the 
states,  divided  into  townships  or  towns.  In 
the  New  England  states,  however,  towns  are 
the  basis  of  all  civil  divisions,  and  thii  c<jun- 
tles  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  aggre- 
gates of  towns,  BO  far  as  their  origin  Is  con- 
cerned. In  Pennsylvania,  the  atate  was  orig- 
inally divided  Into  three  counties  by  William 
Penn.  See  Proud,  Hist,  vol.  1.  p.  234;  Id. 
vol.  2,  p.  868. 

In  the  BngllBh  law,  this  word  signifies  the 
same  as  "shire," — county  being  derived  from 
the  French,  and  ahlre  from  the  Saxon.  Both 
these  words  signify  a  circuit  or  portion  of 
the  realm  Into  which  the  whole  land  Is  di- 
vided, for  the  better  government  thereof,  and 
the  more  easy  administration  ot  lustlce. 
There  Is  no  part  ot  England  that  la  not  with- 
in some  county;  and  the  shlre-reeve  (sheriff) 
was  the  governor  ot  the  province,  under  the 
coma,  earl  or  count. 

COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS-  Certain  of- 
ficers generally  intrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  collection  ot  the  county 
taxes,  and  the  dlshursementB  made  for  the 
county.  They  are  Invested  by  the  local  laws 
with  various  powers. 

COUNTY  CORPORATE.  A  city  or  town, 
with  more  or  less  territory  annexed,  consti- 
tuting a  county  by  Itself.  1  Bl.  Comm.  120. 
Something  similar  to  this  exists  In  this 
country  In  regard  to  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  BoBton.  They  differ  In  no  material 
points  tram  other  counties. 


COUNTY  COURT  <2 

COUNTY  COURT. 

In  Engllth  Law.    Tribunals  ol  limited 

Juiisdlctloa,  originally  establlahed  under  St. 
9  A  10  Vict  c.  9E.  Tbey  bad.  at  tbeir  InsU- 
tution,  lurlsdlctlon  of  acttone  for  the  recov- 
ery of  debts,  damageB,  and  demands,  lega- 
cies, and  balances  of  partnerBblp  accounts, 
wbere  the  sum  sued  for  did  not  exceed 
twenty  pounds.  It  bas  since  been  much  ex- 
tended, especially  In  casee  where  the  parties 
give  assent  in  writing.  They  are  chiefly 
regulated  by  St.  9  ft  10  Vict  c.  96;  12  ft  13 
Vict.  c.  101;  13  ft  14  Vict  c.  61;  16  ft  16  Vict, 
c.  54;  19  ft  20  Vict  c.  108;  21  ft  22  Vict  C.  74. 
See  3  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  76. 

Tribunals  of  limited  Jurisdiction  In  tlie 
count)'  of  Middlesex,  established  under  St 
2-^  Geo.  II.  c.  33 

These  courte  are  held  once  a  month  at 
least  In  every  hundred  In  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, by  the  county  clerk  and  a  Jury  of 
twelve  suitors,  or  freeholders,  summoned  for 
that  purpose.  They  examine  the  parties  un- 
der oath,  and  make  such  order  In  the  case  as 
tbey  Bball  Judge  agreeable  to  conscience.  3 
Steph.  Comm.  462;    3  Bl.  Comm.  S3. 

The  county  court  was  a  court  of  great 
antiquity,  and  originally  ot  much  splendor 
and  Importance,  it  was  a  court  of  lim- 
ited Jurisdiction  Incident  to  tha  Jurisdic- 
tion of  tha  sheriff.  In  which,  however,  the 
suitors  were  really  the  Judges,  while  the 
sheriff  was  a  ministerial  officer.  It  had  Ju- 
risdiction of  personal  actions  for  the  recov- 
ery of  small  debts,  and  of  many  real  actions 
prior  to  their  abolition.  By  virtue  of  a 
fuiticieg.  It  might  entertain  Jurisdiction  of 
personal  actions  to  any  amount  At  this 
court,  all  proclamations  of  laws,  outlawries. 
etc.,  were  made,  and  the  elections  of  such 
officers  as  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  others  took 
place.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  it  was  held 
by  the  earl  and  bishop,  and  was  of  great  dig- 
nity. It  was  superseded  by  the  courts  of  re- 
Quests  to  a  ^eat  degree;  and  these,  In  turn, 
gave  way  to  the  new  county  courts,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called  distinctively. 

In  American  Law.    Courts  in  many  of 

the  states  of  the  United  States,  and  In  Can- 
ada, of  widely  varying  powers,  In  some  states 
being  courts  of  general  original  Jurisdiction, 
and  In  others  courts  of  probate  or  limited 
Jurisdiction. 

COUNTY  PALATINE.  A  county  possess- 
ing certain  peculiar  privtleges.  The  owners 
of  such  counties  have  kingly  powers  within 
their  Jurisdictions,  as  the  pardoning  crimes. 
Issuing  writs,  etc.  These  counties  have  ei- 
ther passed  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  or 
have  lost  their  peculiar  privileges  to  a  great 
degree.  1  Bl.  Comm.  117;  4  Bl.  Comm.  431. 
The  name  Is  derived  from  pdlatlum  (palace), 
and  was  applied  because  the  earts  anciently 
had  palaces,  and  maintained  regal  state. 
Cowell;  Spelman;  1  Bl.  Comm.  117. 

COUNTY  RATE.  An  Imposition  levied  on 
the  occupiers  of  lauds  in  England,  and  ap- 
plied to  many  miscellaneous  purposes,  among 
which  the  most  Important  are  those  of  de- 
fraying the  expenses  connected  with  prisons. 


reimbursing  to  private  parties  the  costs  they 
have  incurred  in  prosecuting  public  offend- 
ers, and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  county 
police.     Wharton. 

COUNTY  SESSIONS.  In  England.  Tha 
general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  for 
each  county,  which  are  held  four  times  a 
year.    Wharton;  Warren,  Law  Stud.  367. 

COUPONS.  Those  parts  of  a  commercial 
Instrument  which  are  to  be  cut.  and  which 
are  evidence  of  something  connected  with 
the  contract  mentioned  In  the  iuatrument. 
They  are  generally  attached  to  certificates  of 
loan,  where  the  Interest  Is  payable  at  par- 
ticular periods,  and,  when  the  Interest  is 
paid,  they  are  cut  off  and  delivered  to  the 
payor. 

COUR  DE  CASSATION.  In  French  law. 
The  supreme  Judicial  tribunal  and  court  of 
flnal  resort.  It  Is  composed  of  forty-nine 
counsellors  and  Judges,  Including  a  first 
president  and  three  presidents  of  chamber, 
an  attorney  general  and  six  advocates  gen- 
eral, one  head  registrar  and  four  deputy  reg- 
istrars appointed  by  the  head  registrar,  and 
a  certain  number  of  ushers.  Jones,  FY.  Bar. 
22;  Guyot  Rep.  Univ. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  Is  only  on 
error  shown  In  the  proceedings  of  the  lower 
courts  In  matters  of  law.  taking  the  facts  as 
found  by  the  lower  courts. 

COURSE.  The  dlrectlonof  aline  with  ref- 
erence to  a  meridian. 

Wbere  there  are  no  monuments,  the  land 
must  be  bounded  by  the  courses  and  dis- 
tances mentioned  In  the  patent  or  deed.  4 
Wheat  {U.  S.)  444;  3  Pet  (U.  S.)  96;  3 
Murph.  (N.  C.)  82;  2  Har.  ft  J.  (Md.l  267; 
5  Har.  ft  J.  (Md.)  254.  When  the  lines  ora 
actually  marked,  they  must  be  adhered  to, 
though  they  vary  from  the  course  men- 
tioned In  the  deeds.  2  Overt.  (Tenn.)  304; 
7  Wheat  (U.  S.)  7.  See  3  Call  (Va.)  239; 
7  T.  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  333.    See  "Boundary." 

COURSE  OF  THE  VOYAGE.  Brtblsterm 
is  understood  the  regular  and  customarr 
track.  If  such  there  be,  which  a  ship  takes 
In  going  from  one  port  to  another,  and  the 
shortest  way.    Marsh.  Ins.  185. 


Men  are  presumed  to  act  for  their  own 
Interest,  and  to  pursue  the  way  usuall; 
adopted  by  men  generally;  hence  It  Is  pre- 
sumed In  law  that  men  in  their  actions  will 
pursue  the  usual  course  of  trade. 

COURT  (Lat  cohort,  an  Inclosure).  A 
body  In  the  government  to  which  the  public 
administration  of  Justice  Is  delegated. 

A  tribunal  established  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice,    is  Mo.  570. 

The  presence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
members  of  a  Judicial  body  regularly  con- 
vened In  an  authorized  place  at  an  ap- 
pointed time,  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
Its  functlona     It  is  to  he  observed,  however. 


COURT  BARON 


COURT  HAND 


that  ft  court  does  not  come  Into  being  when 
it  GOnvenea,  or  pass  out  of  existence  when  It 
adjourns. 

The  Idea  of  place  In  the  Latin  word  from 
which  the  term  Is  derived  Is  given  too  great 
prominence  In  some  definitions,  notably  In 
that  of  Blackfltone,  that  a  court  Is  "a  place 
where  Justice  is  Judicially  administered"  (3 
BI.  Comm.  23);  a  court  being  a  tribunal 
rather  than  a  place. 

The  term  is  also  used  to  Blgnify  the  Judge 
or  Judges  themselvea  when  duly  convened, 
in  contradlBtlnction  from  the  Jury,  and  also 
In  contradistinction  from  the  Judge  or  Judges 
when  not  convened  as  a  courL 

It  has  been  said  that  In  every  court  there 
must  be  three  constituent  parts, — the  plain- 
tiff, the  defendant,  and  the  Judicial  power 
(oclor,  re«g,  and  judex)  (3  Bl.  Comm.  25); 
but  It  IB  manifestly  not  essential  to  the  idea 
ot  a  court  that  It  have  a  cause  pending  be- 
fore iL    See  1  Abb.  Mich.  Prac.  g  2. 

Classification.    Courts  are  divided  into 

courts  of  record  and  courts  not  of  record ;  a 
court  of  record  being  one  whose  acts  and  ju- 
dicial proceedings  are  enrolled  or  recorded, 
and  courts  not  of  record  being  those  Inferior 
courts  whose  proceedings  are  not  formally 
recorded  or  enrolled. 

Courts  are  also  divided,  as  to  the  extent. 
of  tbelr  jurisdiction,  into  courts  ot  general ' 
Jurisdiction,  and  courts  of  limited  or  special 
jurisdiction;  the  former  being  those  courts 
whose  Jurisdiction  extends  to  all  cases  com- 
prised within  a  class  or  classes,  especially 
to  cases  of  a  civil  nature  (109  U.  S.  278), 
and  the  latter  being  those  courts  which  are 
limited  either  as  to  the  value  or  the  nature 
of  the  pleas  which  they  may  entertain,  or 
as  to  the  territory  over  which  their  Jurisdic- 
tion eitends. 

According  to  the  nature  of  their  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  principles  upon  which  it  Is 
exercised,  courts  are  said  to  be  of  original 
jurisdiction,  intermediate  or  appellate;  civil 
or  criminal;  ecclesiastical;  of  law  or  of 
equity;  o(  admiralty;  courts  martial. 

COURT  BARON.  A  domestic  court.  In- 
cident to  every  manor,  to  be  held  by  the 
steward  within  the  manor,  for  redressing 
misdemeanors  and  nuisances  therein,  and  tor 
settling  disputes  among  the  tenants  relating 
to  property.     It  Is  not  a  court  ot  record. 

Customary  court  baron  Is  one  appertain- 
ing entirely  to  copyholders.  See  "Custom- 
ary Court  Baron." 

P'reeholders'  court  baron  Is  one  held  before 
the  freeholders  who  owe  suit  and  service  to 
the  manor.  It  is  the  court  baron  proper. 
These  courts  have  now  fallen  Into  great  dis- 
use In  England,  and  proviEion  Is  made  by 
at.  9  ft  10  Vict,  c-  95.  5  14.  enabling  the  lord 
of  any  manor  which  has  a  court  in  which 
debts  or  demands  are  recoverable  to  surren- 
der to  the  crown  the  right  ot  holding  such 
court,  and,  upon  such  surrender,  the  court  is 
discontinued,  and  the  right  of  holding  It 
ceasea  In  the  state  of  New  York,  snch 
courts  were  held  while  the  state  was  a  prov- 
ince. See  charters  in  Bolton's  History  of 
New   Chester.    The   court   has    derived    Its 


name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  court  of 
the  baron  or  lord  of  the  manor  (3  Shars- 
wood,  Bl.  Comm,  33,  note.  See  Fleta,  lib.  2, 
c.  63),  though  It  Is  explained  by  some  as  - 
being  the  court  ot  the  freeholders,  who  were 
In  some  instances  called  barons  (Co.  Lltt. 
58a). 

COURT  FOR  CROWN  CASES  RESERV> 
ed.  The  court  created  by  St.  11  ft  12  VlcL 
c.  TS.  tor  the  decision  of  queBtlons  of  law 
arising  on  the  trial  of  a  person  convicted 
ot  treason,  felony,  or  misdemeanor  (e.  g., 
at  the  central  criminal  court,  the  assizes,  or 
quarter  sessione).  and  reserved  by  the  Judge 
or  justices  at  the  trial,  tor  the  considera- 
tion of  the  court.  For  this  purpose,  the 
judge  or  justices  state  and  sign  a  case  setting 
forth  the  question  and  the  facte  out  of  which 
It  arises.  Archb,  Crim,  PL  191.  The  Juris- 
diction Is  now  exercised  by  the  judges  of  the 
high  court  ot  Justice,  or  Ave  of  them,  at  the 
least.  Their  decision  is  anal.  Judicature 
Act  1873.  Sa  47,  100. 

COURT  FOR  DIVORCE  AND  MATRIMO- 
nial  causes.  In  English  law.  A  court  which 
has  the  jurisdiction  formerly  exercised  by 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  lu  respect  of  di- 
vorces a  menga  et  thoro,  suite  of  nullity  ot 
marriage,  suits  of  Jactitation  of  marriage. 
suits  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  and 
all  suits,  causes,  and  matters  matrimonial. 
It  consists  ot  the  lord  chancellor  and  the 
justices  ot  the  queen's  bench,  the  common 
pleas,  the  exchequer,  and  the  judge  ot  the 
court  ot  probate,  who  la  entitled  "Judge  or- 
dinary." The  Judge  ordinary  exercises  all 
the  powers  ot  the  court,  except  petitlona  tor 
dissolving  or  annulling  marriages,  and  ap- 
plications for  new  trials  of  matters  of  fact, 
bills  of  exception,  special  verdict  and  special 
cases,  for  hearing  which  excepted  cases  be 
must  be  Joined  by  two  of  the  other  judges. 
Provision  Is  made  for  hia  absence  by  author- 
izing the  lord  chancellor  to  appoint  one  of 
certain  judicial  persons  to  act  in  such  ab- 
sence- Jurlea  may  be  summoned  to  try  mat- 
ters ot  fact,  and  such  trials  are  conducted 
In  the  same  manner  as  jury  trials  at  com- 
mon law.  See  St.  20  ft  21  Vict.  c.  85;  St. 
21  ft  22  Vict.  c.  108;  St.  22  A  23  Vict.  c.  ei. 

COURT  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  IN80L- 
vent  debtors  in  England.  In  English  law.  A 
local  court  which  has  Its  sittings  In  London 
only,  which  receives  the  petitions  ot  Insol- 
vent debtors,  and  decides  upon  the  question 
of  granting  a  discharge.  It  Is  held  by  the 
commissioners  ot  bankruptcy,  and  Its  deci- 
etons.  it  In  favor  ot  a  discharge,  are  not 
reversible  by  any  other  tribunal.  See  3 
Steph.  Comm.  426:  4  Steph.  Comm.  287.  2SS. 

COURT  FOR  THE  TRIAL  OF  IMPEACH- 
menta.  -  A  tribunal  for  determining  the  guilt 
or  innocence  ot  any  person  properly  im- 
peached. In  Bnglaud.  the  house  of  lords, 
and  In  tbia  country,  generally,  the  more  se- 
lect branch  ot  the  legislative  assembly,  con- 
stitutes a  court  for  the  trial  ot  Impeach- 
ments.    See  "Impeachment." 

COURT  HAND.  In  old  English  practice. 
The  peculiar  hand  in  which  the  recorda  of 


COURT  HOUSE 


courts  were  written  from  the  ealiest  period 
down  to  the  reign  of  George  II.  Its  cbarac- 
terlstics  were  great  strength,  compactueae, 
and  undeviatlog  imifonnlty.  and  Its  use  un- 
doubtedly gave  to  the  ancient  record  Its  ac- 
itnowledged  superiority  over  the  modern,  In 
the  important  quality  of  durability.  Sir 
Jamee  Burrows,  speaking  of  St.  1  Geo.  II.  c. 
26.  thus  forcibly  contrasts  this  style  of  writ- 
ing with  that  by  which  It  was  superseded: 
"A  etatute  now  took  place  for  converting 
them  [common-law  pleadings]  from  a  fised 
dead  language  to  a  fluctuating  living  one, 
and  for  altering  the  strong,  solid,  compact 
hand,  calculated  to  last  for  ages,  wherein 
they  were  used  to  be  written,  into  a  species 
of  handwriting  so  weak,  flimsy  and  dif- 
fuse that  many  a  modem  record  will 
hardly  outlive  ite  writer,  and  few  per- 
haps will  survive  much  above  a  cen- 
tury." 1  Burrows,  pref.  Iv.  Sir  William 
Btackfitone  mentions  another  disadvantage 
attending  the  disuse  of  the  old  hand,  "where- 
liy  the  reading  of  any  record  that  is  flfty 
years  old  Is  now  become  the  object  of  sci- 
ence, and  calls  for  the  help  of  an  antiqua- 
rian."   3  Bl.  Comm.  323. 

The  writing  of  this  hand,  with  Its  peculiar 
abbreviations  and  contractions,  constituted, 
while  It  was  In  use,  an  art  of  no  little  im- 
portance, being  an  Indispensable  part  of  the 
profession  of  clerkship,  as  it  was  called.  Two 
sizes  of  It  were  empIoyed,~a  large  and  a 
small  hand;  the  former,  called  "great  court 
hand,"  being  used  for  initial  words  or  claue- 
ea,  the  piaclta  of  records,  etc.  Towna  PI. 
passim;  Instr.  Cler.  passim.    See  "Record." 

COURT  HOUSE.  A  building  used  for  the 
holding  of  sessions  of  court,  whether  such 
use  be  permanent  or  temporary.    65  Ga.  165. 


COURT  LEET  (Law  Lat.  curia  lelae.  tbe 
court  of  the  leet).  A  court  of  record  In 
England,  held  once  or  twice  in  every  year 
within  a  particular  hundred,  lordship,  or 
manor,  before  the  steward  of  the  leet,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  all  trivial  misdemeanors.  KItcb. 
Cts.  Its  original  Intent  was  to  view  the  fr^uik 
pledges,— that  is,  the  freemen  of  the  liberty 
who  anciently  were  all  mutually  pledges  tor 
the  good  behavior  of  each  other. — and  hence  It 
was  called,  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  the  "view 
of  frank  pledge,"  visua  franci  plegii.  4  Bl- 
Cktmm.  273;  Spelman,  voc,  "Leta;"  4  Inst. 
361;  Mirr.  c.  1,  S  10;  2  Hawk.  P.  C,  72;  I 
Crabb,  Real  Prop.  495,  S  637  et  seq.;  Tom- 
Un.  It  has,  however,  latterly  fallen  into 
almost  total  desuetude;  its  business  having, 
for  the  most  part,  gradually  devolved  upon 
the  quarter  sessions.  4  Steph.  Comm.  340- 
See  "Leet;"  "Frank  Pledge;"  "View  of  Frank 
Pledge." 

COURT-MARTIAL.    A  military  or  naval 
tribunal,  which  baa  lurtsdictlon  of  offenses 
against  the  law  of  the  service,  military 
naval,  in  which  the  offender  la  engaged. 


COURT  OF  APPEALS 

The  original  tribunal,  for  which  conrta- 
martlal  are  a  partial  substitute,  was  the 
rt  of  chivalry  (q.  v.)  These  courts  el- 
and have  their  Jurisdiction  by  virtue  of 
the  military  law,  the  court  being  constituted 
empowered  to  act  in  each  instance  by 
authority  from  a  commanding  officer.  The 
general  principles  applicable  to  courts-mar- 
tial in  the  army  and  navy  are  essentially 
the  same.  and.  tor  consideration  of  the  ex- 
distinctions  between  them,  reference 
t  be  had  to  the  works  of  writers  upon 
B  subjects.  Courts-martial  for  the  regu- 
n  of  the  militia  are  held  In  the  various 
states  under  local  statutes,  which  resemble 
n  their  main  features  those  provided  for 
n  the  army  of  the  United  States;  and  when 
n  actual  service,  the  militia,  like  the  regular 
troops,  are  subject  to  courts-martial,  com- 
posed, however,  of  militia  officers. 

As  to  their  constitution  and  Jurisdiction, 
these  courts  may  belong  to  one  of  the  follow- 
ing classes: 

(1)  General,  which  have  Jurisdiction  over 
every  species  of  offense  of  which  courts-mar- 
tial have  Jurisdiction.  They  are  to  be  com- 
posed In  the  United  States  of  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  thirteen  commissioned 
otHcers  of  suitable  rank,  according  to  the 
CKigencles  of  the  service,  and  in  England  of 
not  leas  than  thirteen  commissioned  oCBcera. 
except  in  special  cases,  and  usually  do  con- 
sist of  more  than  that  number. 

(2)  Regimental,  which  have  Jurisdiction  ot 
me  minor  offenses  occurring  in  a  regiment 

corps.  They  consist  In  the  United  States 
of  not  lees  than  three  commissioned  offl- 
;  in  England,  of  not  less  than  Ave  com- 
missioned officers,  when  that  number  can  be 
assembled  without  detriment  to  the  service, 
and  of  not  less  than  three,  in  any  event. 
The  Jurisdiction  of  this  class  of  courts-mar- 
tial extends  only  to  oftenses  less  than  capital 
committed  by  those  below  the  rank  of  com- 
missioned officers,  and  their  decision  Is  sub- 
ject to  revision  by  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  division,  regiment,  or  detachment,  by  the 
officer  who  appointed  tliem,  or  by  certain  su- 
perior ofllcerB. 

(3)  Garrlaon,  which  have  Jurisdiction  of 
some  minor  oftenses  occurring  In  a  garrison, 
fcrt.  or  barracks.  They  are  of  tbe  same  con- 
stitution as  to  number  and  qualifications  of 
members  as  regimentai  courts-martial.  Their 
limits  of  Jurisdiction  in  degree  are  the  same, 
and  their  decisions  are  In  a  similar  manner 
subject  to  revlslon- 


COURT  OF  ANCIENT  DEMESNE.  In 
English  law.  A  court  of  peculiar  constitu- 
tion, held  by  a  bailiff  appointed  by  the  king. 
In  which  alone  the  tenants  of  the  king's 
demesne  could  be  impleaded.  2  Burrowa. 
1046;  1  Spence.  Eq.  Jur.  100:  2  Sharswood. 
Bl.  Comm.  99:  1  Report  Eng.  Real  Prop. 
Comm.  28.  29;  3  Stepb-  Comm.  211,  212. 

COURT  OF  APPEALS.  In  American  law. 
An  appellate  tribunal,  which,  in  some  states, 
as  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  New  Tork,  Is 


COURT  OF  ARBITRATION.  ETC.      (217( 


COURT  OF  CHIVALRY 


COURT  OF  ARBtTRATION  OF  THE 
chamber  of  commerce.  A  court  of  arbitra- 
or*,  created  (or  the  convenience  of  raer- 
fhacts  In  the  city  of  New  York,  by  act  of 
ihe  leftislature  of  New  York.  Laws  1874, 
c.  2TS:  Law3  IS75,  c.  495.  It  decides  dis- 
putes between  members  aDd  outside  mer- 
fhanta  who  voluntarily  submit  themselves  to 
tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

COURT  OF  ARCHES  (Law  Lat.  ciiria  de 
arfubua).  In  English  ecclesiastical  law.  A 
court  of  appeal,  and  of  original  jurisdiction. 

The  moot  ancient  consistory  court  belong- 
ing to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the 
trial  of  spiritual  causes,  the  iudge  of  which 
Is  (-ailed  the  "dean  of  the  archea,"  because 
he  anciently  held  his  court  in  the  church  of 
8i.  Mary  le  Bow  (Bancta  Maria  de  Arcubus. 
—literally,  "St.  Mary  o[  Arches"),  bo  named 
from  the  style  of  its  steeple,  which  Is  raised 
upon  pillars  built  archwise,  like  so  many 
bent  bows.  Termes  de  la  Ley.  It  is  now 
held,  as  are  also  the  other  spiritual  courts, 
in  the  hall  belonging  to  the  College  of  Civil- 
ians, commonly  called  "Doctors'  Commons." 

Its  proper  Jurisdiction  is  only  over  the 
thirteen  peculiar  parishes  belonging  to  the 
archbishop  in  London;  but,  the  oSce  of  dean 
or  the  arches  having  been  for  a  long  time 
united  with  that  of  the  archbishop's  prin- 
cipal ofllclal,  the  Judge  of  the  arches,  In  right 
of  such  added  office,  receives  and  determines 
appeals  from  the  sentences  of  alt  Inferior  ec- 
clesiastical courts  within  the  province.  3 
Bl.  Comm.  64;  3  Steph.  Comm.  431:  Whar- 
ton. "Arches  Court" 

COURT  OF  ATTACHMENTS.  The  low- 
est of  the  three  courts  held  in  the  forests. 
The  highest  court  is  called  "Justice  in  Eyre's 
Seat;"  the  middle,  the  "Sweinmote;"  and 
the  lowest,  the  "Attachment,"  Sharswood, 
For.  I.AWS.  90,  99;  Wharton,  "Attachment  of 
the  forests." 

The  court  of  attachments  Is  to  be  held  be- 
fore the  verderors  of  the  forest  once  in  ev- 
ery forty  days,  to  Inquire  of  all  offenders 
against  vert  and  venison,  by  receiving  from 
the  foresters  or  keepers  their  attachments  or 
presentments  de  virldi  et  venatione.  enroll- 
ing them,  and  certifying  them  under  their 
seals  to  the  court  of  Justice  seat,  or  swein- 
mote; for  this  court  can  only  inquire  of  of- 
fenders: It  cannot  convict  them.  3  Bl.  Comm. 
439;  Carta  de  Foresta,  9  Hen.  III.  c.  S; 
Termes  de  la  I^ey.    But  see  "Forest  Courts." 

COURT  OF  AUDIENCE.  Ecclesiastical 
rourts.  In  which  the  primates  once  exercised 
In  person  a  considerable  part  of  their  Juris- 
diction. They  seem  to  be  now  obsolete,  or 
at  least  to  be  only  used  on  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  tbe  trial  of  a  bishop.  Phlllim.  Ecc. 
Lav.  1201.  1204. 

COURT  OF  AUGMENTATION.  A  court 
established  by  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  27.  for  man- 
»K\' ^  the  revenues  and  possessions  of  all 
nionast«rte8  whose  Income  was  under  two 
hi  nired  pounds  a  year  {which  by  an  act  of 


parliament  of  the  same '  session  had  been 
given  to  the  king),  and  for  determining  suits 
relating  thereto.  It  was  called  the  "Court 
of  the  Augmentations  of  the  Revenues  of  the 
King's  Crown,"  from  the  augmentation  of 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  derived  from  the 
suppresiilon  of  the  monasteries,  and  was  a 
court  of  record,  with  one  great  seal  and  one 
privy  seal;  the  offlcers  being  a  chancellor. 
who  had  the  great  seal,  a  treasurer,  a  king's 
attorney  and  solicitor,  ten  auditors,  seven-  ■■ 
teen  receivers,  with  clerk,  usher,  etc. 

COURT  OF  BANKRUPTCY.  A  court  of 
record,  in  England,  with  Jurisdiction  In 
t>ankruptcy.  primary  and  appellate,  and 
wbich  is  declared  a  court  of  law  and  equity 
for  that  purpose.  The  nature  of  its  constitu- 
tion may  be  learned  from  the  early  sections 
of  the  bankrupt  law  consolidation  act  of 
1849. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY,  or  CHANCERY. 
A  court  existing  In  England  and  several  of 
the  United  States,  which  possesses  an  ex- 
tensive equity  Jurisdiction. 

The  name  is  said  by  some  to  be  dertved 
from  that  of  the  chief  Judge,  who  is  called 
a  "chancellor."  Others  derive  both  names 
directly  from  the  cancellt  (bars),  which  in 
this  court  anciently  separated  the  press  of 
people  from  tbe  officers.  3  Sharswood,  Bl. 
Comm.  46.  note.    See  "Cancellarlua" 

In  American  Law.    A  court  of  general 

equity  Jurisdiction. 

The  terms  "equity"  and  "chancery,"  "court 
of  equity"  and  "court  of  chancery,"  are  con- 
stantly used  as  synonymous  In  the  United 
States.  It  is  presumed  that  this  custom 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  tbe  eq- 
uity Jurisdiction  which  Is  exercised  by  the 
courts  of  the  various  states  Is  assimilated 
to  that  possessed  by  the  English  courts  of 
chancery.  Indeed.  In  some  of  the  states  it  Is 
made  Identical  therewith  by  sUtute,  so  far 
as  conformable  to  our  institutions. 

Separate  courts  of  chancery  or  equity  ex- 
ist In  a  few  of  the  states;  In  others,  the 
courts  of  law  sit  also  as  courts  of  equity;  In 
others,  equitable  relief  Is  administered  un- 
der the  forma  of  the  common  law;  and  in 
others,  the  distinction  between  law  and  eq- 
uity has  been  formally  ahollahed.  or  never 
existed.  The  federal  courts  exercise  an  equi- 
ty Jurisdiction,  whether  the  state  courts  In 
the  district  are  courts  of  equltv  or  not.  2 
McT.rf!an  (U.  S.)  568:  15  Pet.  (U.  S.)  9;  U 
How.  (U.  S.)   669:  13  How.  (U.  S.)   268.  E19. 

In  English  Law.    The  highest  court  of 

Judicature  next  to  parliament. 

The  superior  court  of  chancery,  called,  dis- 
tinctively, the  "High  Court  of  Chancerv," 
consists  of  six  separate  tribunals,  viz.:  The 
court  of  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain:  the  court  of  tbe  master  of  the  rolls. 
or  keeper  of  the  records  In  chancei'v;  the 
Cijurt  of  appeal  In  chancerv  (g.  r):  th". 
three  separate  courts  of  the  vice  chancellors. 

COURT  OF  CHIVALRY.  In  English  law. 
An  ancient  military  court,  possessing  l>oth 
civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  touching  mat- 
ters of  anns  and  deeds  of  war.    ^it^O^^IC 


COURT  OF  CLAIMS  (21 

As  a  court  of  civil  Jurisdiction,  It  was 
held  by  the  lord  high  conetahle  of  BuKlanii 
while  that  office  was  fllled.  and  the  earl  mar- 
Bhat.  Jointly,  and  subsequently  to  the  attain- 
der  of  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  Vlll..  by  the  earl  marshal 
alone.  It  had  cognizance,  by  St.  13  Rich.  II.  c. 
2.  "of  contracts  and  other  matters  touching 
deeds  of  arms  and  war,  as  well  out  of  the 
realm  as  within  It."  This  Jurisdiction  was 
of  Importance  while  the  Bnglish  kings  held 
territories  in  France. 

As  a  court  of  criminal  Jurisdiction,  It  could 
be  held  only  by  the  lord  high  constable  and 
earl  marshal  Jointly.  It  had  Jurisdiction  over 
"pleas  of  life  and  member  arising  in  mat- 
ters of  arms  and  deeds  of  war,  as  well  out  of 
the  realm  as  within  it." 

It  was  not  a  court  of  record,  could  neither 
flne  nor  imprison  (T  Mod.  1271.  and  baa 
fallen  entirety  into  disuse  |3  Sharsnood,  Bl. 
Comm.  6S:  4  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  268). 

COURT  OF  CLAIMS.  This  court,  as  orig- 
inally created  by  the  statute  of  February  21. 
1S65  (10  St.  at  Large,  12),  consisted  of  three 
judges,  with  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  claims  founded  upon  any  law  of 
congress,  or  regulation  of  an  executive  de- 
partment, or  upon  any  contract,  express  or 
Implied,  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  claims  which  might  be  re- 
ferred to  it  by  either  house  of  congress. 

The  court  had  no  power  to  render  a  Judg 
ment  which  It  could  execute,  but  reported  to 
congress  the  cases  upon  which  It  had  finally 
acted,  the  material  tacts  it  found  established 
by  the  evidence,  with  Its  opinion  In  the 
case,  and  reasons  therefor,  or  what  was 
equivalent  to  an  opinion  In  the  nature  of  a 
judgment  as  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  up- 
on the  facts  proved  or  admitted  In  the  case. 
Bright.  Dig.  198-200. 

By  an  amendatory  act  of  March  3,  1863, 
two  judges  were  added.  In  addition  to  the 
jurisdiction  previously  conferred  upon  the 
court,  it  is  now  authorized  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  set-offs,  counterclaims,  claims  for 
damages,  liquidated  or  unliquidated,  or  oth- 
er demands  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the 
government  against  any  person  making 
claim  against  the  government  In  said  court. 
If  the  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  in  fa- 
vor of  the  government,  it  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  proper  district  or 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
ip»o  facto  i>ecome  and  be  a  judgment  of  such 
district  or  circuit  court,  and  shall  be  en- 
forced In  like  manner  as  other  judgments 
are.  If  the  Judgment  shall  be  in  favor  of  the 
claimant,  the  sum  thereby  found  due  to  the 
claimant  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  general 
appropriation  made  by  law  for  the  payment 
of  private  claims,  on  presentation  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  of  a  duly-certified  copy 
of  said  judgment. 

Proceedings  In  the  court  of  claims  origi- 
nate by  petition  Bled;  and  testimony  used  In 
.the  bearing  and  determination  of  claims  Is 
taken  by  commissioners  who  are  appointed 
by  the  court  for  the  purpose. 


COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS 


COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS. 

In  American  Law.     A  court  of  original 

and  general  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  is- 
sues of  fact  and  law  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law. 

Courts  of  this  name  still  exist  In  some  of 
the  states  of  the  United  States,  and  frequent- 
ly have  a  criminal  as  well  as  cMl  Jurisdic- 
tion. They  are.  In  general,  courts  of  record, 
being  expressly  made  so  by  statute  In  Penn- 
sylvania. 3  Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.)  246.  In  Penn- 
sylvania they  exercise  an  equity  jurisdic- 
tion, also,  as  well  as  tbat  at  common  law. 
Courts  of  substantially  similar  powers  to 
those  Indicated  In  the  definition  exist  in  all 
the  states,  under  various  names;  and  for 
peculiarities  In  their  constitution  reference 
Is  made  to  the  articles  on  the  states  In  re- 
gard to  which  the  question  may  arise. 

In  English  Law.  One  of  the  three  su- 
perior courts  of  common   law  at  Westmln- 

Thls  court,  which  Is  sometimes  called,  al- 
so, boncvi  communis,  bancus.  and  common 
bench.  Is  a  branch  of  the  aula  regis,  and  was 
at  Its  Institution  ambulatory,  following  the 
household  of  the  king.  In  the  eleventh 
clause  of  Magna  Charta.  A.  D,  1214,  It  Is 
provided  that  it  shall  be  held  at  some  fixed 
place,  which  Is  Westminster.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  court  at  Westminster,  and 
the  consequent  construction  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  gathering  together  of  the  com- 
mon-law lawyers,  enabled  the  law  Itself  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  the  canonists  and 
civilians.  It  derived  Its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  causes  of  common  people  were 
heard  there.  It  had  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  real  actions  as  long  as  those  actions  were 
In  use.  and  had  also  an  extensive,  and. 
for  a  long  time,  exclusive,  jurisdiction 
of  all  actions  between  subjects.  This  lat- 
ter Jurisdiction,  however,  was  gradually  en- 
croached upon  by  the  king's  bench  ■  and 
exchequer,  with  which  It  now  has  a  concur- 
rent Jurisdiction  In  many  matters.  Former- 
ly none  but  Serjeants  at  law  were  admitted 
to  practice  before  this  court  in  ianc  (6 
Bing.  [N.  C]  235).  but  by  St.  6  ft  7  Vict.  c. 
IS.  i  61,  and  St.  9  A  10  Vict.  c.  54,  all  bar- 
risters at  law  have  the  right  of  "practice, 
pleading,  and  audience." 

It  consists  of  one  chief  and  four  puisne  or 
associate  justices. 

It  has  a  civil,  common-law  Jurisdiction, 
concurrent  with  the  king's  l>ench  and  ex- 
chequer, of  personal  actions  and  actions  of 
ejectment,  and  a  peculiar  or  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  real  actions,  actions  under  the  rail- 
way and  canal  traffic  act  (17  ft  IS  Vict.  c. 
31),  the  registration  of  Judgments,  annuities, 
etc.  (1  ft  2  Vict.  c.  110;  2  ft  3  Vict.  c.  11:  3 
ft  4  Vict.  c.  82;  18  Vict.  c.  15);  respecting 
fees  for  conveyances  under  3  ft  4  Wm.  IV.  c. 
74;  the  examination  of  married  women  con- 
cerning their  conveyances  (11  ft  12  Vict.  c. 
70;  17  ft  18  Vict.  c.  75;  19  ft  20  Vict,  c  lOS, 
j  73) ;  and  of  appeals  from  the  revlsliig  bar- 
risters' court  (6  ft  7  Vict.  c.  18).   Wharton. 


COURT  OF  CONVOCATION  (2 

Appeals  fonuerly  la?  from  this  court  to 
the  king's  bench;  but,  b7  tbe  statutes  of  11 
G«o.  IV.  and  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  TO,  appeals  for 
errors  in  law  are  now  taken  to  the  Judges 
of  the  king's  bench  and  bftrone  of  exchequer 
In  the  exchequer  chambers,  from  whose  Judg- 
ment an  appeal  lies  only  to  the  house  of 
lords.    3  Sharswi>ocl,  Bl.  Comm.  40. 

COURT  OF  CONVOCATION.  In  Bnglleh 
ecclesiastical  law.  A  convocation  or  ecclesi- 
astical synod,  which  Is  In  the  nature  of  an 
ecclesiastical  parliament 

There  Is  one  for  each  province.  They  are 
composed,  respectively,  of  the  archbishop,  all 
the  bishops,  deans,  and  archdeacons  of  their 
province,  with  one  proctor,  or  representa- 
tive, from  each  chapter,  and.  In  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  two  proctors  for  the  beneficed 
parochial  clergy  In  each  diocese,  while  in  the 
province  of  York  there  are  two  proctors  for 
each  archdeaconry.  In  York  the  convocation 
consists  of  only  one  house;  but  in  Canter- 
bury there  are  two  bouses,  of  which  the 
archbishop  and  bishops  form  the  upper 
house,  and  the  lower  consists  of  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  convocation.  In 
tbla  bouse  a  prolocutor,  performing  the  duty 
of  president.  Is  elected.  These  assemblies 
meet  at  the  time  appointed  In  the  queen's 
writ  The  convocation  has  long  been  sum- 
moned pro  Jorma  only,  but  Is  still,  in  fact, 
summoned  before  the  meeting  of  every  new 
parliament,  and  adjourns  Immediately  after- 
wards, without  proceeding  to  the  dispatch  of 
any  buslnesB. 

The  parpoBe  of  the  convocation  Is  stated  to 
be  the  enactment  of  canon  law,  subject  to 
the  license  and  authority  ot  the  sovereign, 
and  consulting  on  ecclesiastical  matters. 

In  their  Judicial  capacity,  their  Jurisdic- 
tion extends  to  matters  of  heresy,  schisms, 
and  other  mere  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
causes;  an  appeal  lying  from  their  Judicial 
proceedings  to  the  queen  in  council,  by  St. 
2  ft  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  92.  Cowell;  Termes  de  la 
Ley;  Bac  Abr.  "Ecclesiastical  Courts"  (A 
1) ;  1  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  279. 

COURT  OF  EQUITY.  A  court  which  ad- 
ministers  Justice  according  to  the  principles 
of  equity. 

As  to  the  constitution  and  Jurisdiction  ot 
anch  cottrts,  see  "Court  of  Chancery." 

COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER. 

In  English  Law.    A  superior  court  of 

record,  administering  Justice  In  questions  of 
law  and  revenue. 

It  Is  the  lowest  In  rank  of  tbe  three  su- 
perior common-law  courts  of  record,  and  had 
Jurisdiction  originally  only  of  cases  of  In- 
Jnry  to  the  revenue  by  withholding  or  non- 
payment. The  privHege  of  suing  and  being 
sued  In  this  court  In  personal  actions  was 
extended  to  the  king's  accountants,  and  then, 
by  a  Action  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  debtor 
of  the  king,  to  all  personal  actione.  It  had 
formerly  an  eqalty  Jurisdiction,  and  there 
was  then  an  equity  court;  but,  by  St  5  Vict. 
c.  5.  this  Jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  tbe 
court  of  chancery. 


19)  COURT  OF  FACULTIES 

It  consists  ot  one  chief  and  four  puisne 

judges  or  barons. 

As  a  court  of  revenue,  Its  proceedings  are 
regulated  by  22  A  23  Vict.  c.  1,  {  9. 

As  a  court  of  common  law.  It  administers 
redress  between  subject  and  subject  in  all 
actions  whatever,  except  real  actions. 

The  appellate  Jurisdiction  from  this  court 
Is  to  tbe  Judges  of  the  king's  bench  and  com- 
mon pleas  sitting  as  the  court  of  exchequer 
chamber,  and  from  this  latter  court  to  the 
house  of  lords.  3  Steph.  Comm.  400-402;  3 
Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  44-46. 

In  Scotch  Law.  A  court  which  former- 
ly had  Jurisdiction  of  matters  of  i 
and  a  limited  Jurisdiction  over  cases 
the  crown  and  its  vassals,  where  no  ques- 
tions ot  title  were  involved. 

This  court  was  established  by  St  6  Anne, 
e.  26,  and  Its  processes  resembled  those  in 
the  English  court  of  excbeq^ier.  It  Is  now 
merged  in  the  court  of  sessions:  but  the 
□ame  Is  still  applied  to  this  branch  of  the 
latter  court,  which  is  held  by  two  of  the 
Judges  acting  in  rotation.  Paterson,  Comp. 
1055.  note.  The  proceedings  are  regulated 
by  St.  19  t  20  Vict  c.  56. 

COURT  OP  EXCHEQUER  CHAMBER.  In 
English  law.  A  court  for  the  correction 
and  prevention  of  errors  of  law  in  tbe  three 
superior  common-law  courts  of  tbe  kingdom. 

A  court  of  exchequer  chamber  was  first 
erected  by  St.  31  Edw.  III.  c.  12,  to  determine 
causes  upon  writs  of  error  from  the  common- 
law  side  of  the  exchequer  court.  It  consisted 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer,  and 
the  Justices  of  the  kings  bench  and  common 
pleas.  A  second  court  of  exchequer  chamber 
was  instituted  by  St.  27  Ellz.  c,  S,  conelBting 
of  the  Justices  of  the  common  pleas  and  the 
exchequer,  which  had  Jurisdiction  in  error 
of  cases  commenced  In  the  king's  bench.  By 
the  statutes  of  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Wm.  IV. 
c.  TO,  these  courts  were  abolished,  and  the 
present  court  of  exchequer  chamber  substi- 
tuted In  their  place. 

As  a  court  of  debate.  It  Is  composed  of  tbe 
Judges  ot  the  three  superior  courts  ot  law, 
to  whom  Is  sometimes  added  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. To  this  court,  questions  ot  unusual 
difficulty  or  moment  are  referred  before  Judg- 
ment from  either  of  the  three  courts. 

As  a  court  of  appeals,  ft  consists  ot  the 
Judges  of  two  ot  the  three  superior  courts 
ot  law  (common  bench,  king's  bench,  and 
exchequer)  Bitting  to  decide  questions  ap- 
pealed from  the  others.  3  Sharswood,  Bl. 
Comm,  55.  From  the  decisions  ot  this  court 
a  writ  of  error  lies  to  the  house  of  lords. 

COURT  OF  FACULTIES.  In  ecclesiastic- 
al law.  A  tribunal.  In  England,  belonging  to 
the  archbishop. 

It  does  not  bold  pleas  In  any  suits,  but 
creates  rights  to  pews,  monuments,  and  oth- 
er mortuary  matters.  It  has  also  various 
other  powers  under  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21.  In 
granting  licenses,  faculties,  dispensations, 
etc.,  ot  different  descriptions;  as,  a  license  to 
marry,  a  faculty  to  erect  an  organ  in  a  par- 
ish church,  to  level  a  church  yard,  to  remove 
bodies  previously  burled;   and  It  may  a\so 
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grant  dispensations  to  eat  flesh  on  days  pro- 
hibited, or  to  ordain  a  deacon  under  age,  and 
the  like.  The  archbishop's  office  in  tbie  tri- 
bunal Is  called  magiiter  ad  facultates.  Coke, 
4th  Inet.  337;  2  Chit.  Gen.  Prac.  607. 

COURT  OF  GENERAL  QUARTER  SES- 
•Ions  of  the  peace. 

In  American  Law.  A  court  o(  crim- 
inal Jurisdiction. 

In  English  Law.    A  court  ol  criminal 

jurisdiction,  in  England,  held  in  each  county 
once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year.  It  Is  held 
before  two  or  more  Justices  of  the  peace, 
one  of  whom  must  be  a  Justice  of  the  quo- 

The  stated  tItueB  ot  holding  sessions  are 
fixed  by  St.  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  70, 
E  35.  When  held  at  other  times  than  quar- 
terly, the  sessions  are  called  "general  ses- 
sions of  the  peace." 

As  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  various  ses- 
sions, see  5  ft  6  Vict.  c.  38;  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  71; 
9  4  10  Vict.  P.  25;  4  Sliarswood,  Bl.  Comm. 
271. 

COURT  OF  HUSTINGS. 

In  English  Law.     The  county  court  In 

the  city  of  London.  It  is  held  nominally  be- 
fore the  lord  mayor,  recorder,  and  alder- 
men, but  the  recorder  is  practically  the  sole 
Judge.  It  has  an  appellate  Jurisdiction  of 
causes  In  the  sheriff's  court  of  London.  A 
writ  of  error  lies  from  the  decisions  ol  this 
court  to  certain  commissioners,  usually  five 
of  the  Judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  law, 
from  whose  Judgment  a  writ  of  error  lies 
to  the  house  of  lords.  No  merely  personal 
actions  can  be  brought  in  this  court.  See  3 
Bl.  Comm,  SO,  note;  3  Steph.  Comm.  449, 
note;  Maddox.  Hist.  Exch.  c.  20;  Colce,  2d 
Inst.  327;  Calth.  131. 

In  American  Law.    A  local  court  In 

some  parts  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  6  Grat. 
(Va.)  696. 

COURT  OF  INQUIRY. 

In   English   Law.     A  court  sometimes 

appointed  by  the  crown  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
priety of  resorting  to  ulterior  proceedings 
against  a  party  charged  t>efore  a  court-mar- 
tial. See  2  Steph.  Comm.  GOO,  note  (z);  1 
Coleridge,  Bl,  Comm.  418,  note;  Z  Brod.  ft  B. 
130. 

In  American  Law.    A  court  constituted 

by  authority  of  tlie  articles  of  war,  invested 
with  the  power  to  examine  into  the  nature  of 
any  transaction,  accusation,  or  imputation 
against  any  ofTlcer  or  soldier.  The  said  court 
shall  conaiEt  of  one  or  more  officers,  not  ex- 
ceeding three,  and  a  judge  advocate,  or  other 
suitable  person,  as  a  recorder,  to  reduce  the 
proceedings  and  evidence  to  writing;  all  of 
whom  shall  be  sworn  to  the  performance  of 
their  duty.    Rev.  St.  U.  S.  !|  1342,  1624. 

COURT  OF  JUSTICE  SEAT.  In  English 
law.    The  principal  of  the  forest  courts. 

It  was  held  before  the  chief  justice  In 
eyre,  or  his  deputy,  to  hear  and  determine 
all  trespasses  within  the  forest,  and  all 
claims  of  franchises,  liberties,  privilegea,  and 
all  pleas  and  causes  whatsoever,  therein  arls- 
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Ing.  It  might  also  try  presentments  In  the 
Inferior  courts  of  the  forests,  and  give  Judg- 
ment upon  conviction  of  the  swelnmote.  Aft- 
er presentment  made  or  Indictment  found, 
the  chief  Justice  might  issue  his  warrant  to 
the  officers  of  the  forest  to  apprehend  the  of- 
fenders. It  might  be  held  every  third  year, 
and  forty  days'  notice  waa  to  be  given  of  its 
sitting. 

COURT  OF  JUSTICIARY.  In  Scotch  law. 
A  court  of  general  criminal  and  limited  civil 
Jurisdiction. 

It  consists  of  the  lord  Justice  general,  the 
lord  Justice  clerk,  and  five  other  members  of 
the  court  of  sessions.  The  kingdom  Is  di- 
vided Into  three  circuits.  In  each  of  which 
two  sessions,  of  not  less  than  three  days 
each,  are  to  be  held  annually.  Any  two  of 
the  Justices,  or  the  lord  Justice  general  alone, 
or,  in  Glasgow,  a  simple  Justice,  may  hold 
a  term,  except  in  Edinburgh,  where  three 
justices  constitute  a  quorum,  and  four  gen- 
erally sit  in  important  cases. 

Its  criminal  Jurisdiction  extends  to  all 
crimes  committed  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom; and  It  has  the  power  of  reviewing  the 
sentences  of  all  inferior  criminal  courts,  un- 
less excluded  by  statute.    Alison.  Prac.  25. 

Its  civil  Jurisdiction  on  circuits  is  appel- 
late and  flnal  in  cases  involving  not  more 
than  twelve  pounds  sterling.  See  Patarson, 
Comp.  S  940.  note,  et  seq.;  Bell,  Diet;  All- 
son.  Prac.  26;  20  Geo.  II.  c.  43;  23  Geo.  III. 
c.  45;  30  Geo.  III.  c.  17;  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  69,  S 
19;  11  ft  12  Vict.  c.  79,  S  8. 

COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH.  In  English 
law.  The  supreme  court  of  common  law  in 
the  kingdom. 

It  is  one  of  the  successors  of  the  aula  regin, 
and  received  its  name,  It  Is  said,  because  the 
king  formerly  sat  In  it  in  person,  the  style 
of  the  court  being  coram  rege  ipso,  before 
the  king  himself.  During  the  reign  of  a 
queen  it  Is  called  the  "queen's  bench,"  and 
during  Cromwell's  protectorate  it  was  called 
the  "upper  bench."  Its  Jurisdiction  was  orig- 
inally confined  to  the  correction  of  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  which  amounted  tn  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  including  those  tres- 
passes which  were  committed  with  force  (ri 
et  armU),  and  In  the  commission  of  which 
there  was.  therefore,  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
By  aid  of  a  fiction  of  the  law,  the  number 
of  actions  which  miEht  be  alleged  to  be  30 
committed  was  gradually  Increased  until  the 
Jurisdiction  extended  to  all  actions  of  the 
case,  of  debt  upon  statutes  or  where  fraud 
was  alleged,  and.  finally,  Included  all  ner- 
sonai  actions  whatever,  and  the  action  of 
ejectment.  See  "Assumpsit;"  "Arrest;"  "At- 
tachment." It  la,  from  Its  constitution,  am- 
bulatory, and  liable  to  follow  the  king's  per- 
son, all  process  in  this  court  being  return- 
able "ubicunqne  Iverim-us  in  Anglia."  wher- 
ever in  England  we.  the  sovereign,  may  be. 
but  has  for  some  centuries  been  held  at 
Westminster. 

It  consists  of  a  lord  chief  Justice  and  four 
puisne  or  associate  justices,  who  are,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  office,  conservators  of  the  peace 
and  supreme  coroners  of  the  land. 
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COURT  OF  RECORD 


COURT  OF  MAGISTRATES  A^^ 
holdsrs.  la  American  law.  The  ni 
court  existing  In  South  Carolina,  before  thi 
abolition  of  slaTerr.  for  the  trial  of  slavca 
and  free  persons  of  color  for  criminal  ot- 

COURT  OF  NISI  PRIUS.  In  American 
law.  A  court  o(  original  civil  Jurisdiction 
in  tile  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  beld 
by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of 
tbe  state.  See.  also.  "Courts  of  Assize  and 
NlBl  Prlua;"  "Nisi  Prtus.*' 

COURT  OF  ORDINARY.  In  American 
law.  A  court  which  has  Jurisdiction  of  the 
probate  of  wills,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
management  of  decedents'  estates.  Such 
conrtB  exist  In  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  South 
Carolina,  and  Texas.  See  2  Kent.  Comm. 
409;  "Ordinary." 

COURT  OF  ORPHANS.  In  English  law. 
Tbe  court  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London,  which  has  the  care  of  those  or- 
phans whose  parent  died  In  London,  and  was 
free  of  the  city. 

By  tbe  custom  of  London,  this  court  la 
entitled  to  the  posseaalon  of  the  person, 
lands,  and  chattels  of  every  infant  whose 
parent  was  free  of  the  city  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  who  died  in  the  city.  The 
executor  or  administrator  of  such  deceased 
parent  is  obliged  to  exhibit  Inventories  of 
the  estate  of  the  deceased,  and  give  security 
to  the  chamberlain  for  the  orphan's  part  or 
share.    2  Steph.  Comm.  343. 

COURT  OF  OYER  AND  TERMINER.  In 
American  law.  The  name  of  courts  of  crim- 
inal Jurisdiction  in  several  of  the  states  ot 
tbe  American  Union,  as  in  Georgia,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  New  Yorlt. 

COURT  OF  PASSAGE.  An  inferior  court, 
poseesslDg  a  very  ancient  jurisdiction  over 
causes  of  action  arising  within  the  borough 
of  Liverpool.  It  appears  to  have  been  also 
called  the  "borough  court  of  Liverpool."  It 
has  the  same  jurisdiction  In  admiralty  mat- 
ters as  the  Lancashire  county  court.  Rose. 
Adm.  75. 

COURT  OF  PECULIARS.  In  Engllsb  law. 
A  branch  of  tbe  court  of  arches,  to  which 
it  le  aDnexed. 

It  has  jurisdiction  of  ail  ecclesiastical 
causes  arising  In  the  peculiars  of  Canterbury 
or  other  dioceses  which  are  exempt  from  the 
ordinary's  jurisdiction,  and  subject  to  that 
of  the  metropolitan  only.  The  court  of 
arches  has  an  appellate  jurisdiction  ol  caus- 
es tried  in  this  court.  3  Bl.  Comm.  65;  3 
Steph.  Comm.  *31,  432.    See  "Peculiar." 

COURT  OF  PIEPOUDRE  (Fr,  pied,  foot, 
and  pottdre,  dust,  or  puldreaux.  old  Pr.  ped- 
lar). In  English  law.  A  court  of  special 
Jurisdiction  incident  to  every  fair  or  market. 

The  word  piepovdre.  spoiled  also  piedpov- 
dre  and  pypouider,  has  been  considered  as 
signifying  dusty  feet.  p)>tnting  to  the  gen- 


eral condition  ot  tbe  feet  of  tbe  suitors  there- 
In  (Cowell;  Blount).;  or  as  Indicating  the 
rapidity  with  which  justice  is  administered, 
— as  rapidly  as  dust  can  (all  from  the  foot 
(Coke.  4th  Inst.  472);  or  pedlar's  feet,  as 
being  the  court  of  such  chapmen  or  petty 
traders  as  resorted  to  fairs.  It  was  not  con- 
fined to  fairs  or  markets,  but  might  exist. 
by  custom,  in  cities,  boroughs,  or  viLls  tor 
the  collection  of  debts  and  the  like.  Cro. 
Jac.  313;  Cro.  Car.  46;  2  Salk.  604.  It  was 
held  before  tbe  steward  of  him  who  was  en- 
titled to  the  tolls  from  the  market.  It  lias 
fallen  Into  disuse. 

The  civil  jurisdiction  extended  to  all  mat- 
ters ot  contract  arising  within  tbe  precinct 
of  the  fair  or  market  during  the  continuanro 
of  the  particular  fair  or  market  at  which 
the  court  was  held,  the  plaintiff  being 
obliged  to  make  oath  as  to  tbe  time  and 
place. 

Tbe  criminal  jurisdiction  embraced  all  of- 
fenses committed  at  the  particular  fair  or 
market  at  which  the  court  was  held.  An 
appeal  lay  to  the  courts  at  Westminster. 
See  Barr.  Obs.  St.  337;  3  Bi.  Comm.  32; 
Skene  de  Verb.  Sign.  "Pede  Pulverosus;*' 
Bracton,  334. 

COURT  OF  PLEAS.  A  court  ot  the  coun- 
ty palatine  of  Durham,  having  a  local  com- 
mon-taw jurisdiction.  It  was  abolished  by 
the  judicature  act.  which  transferred  its  ju- 
risdiction to  the  high  court.  Judicature  Act 
1873,  S  16;  3  Bl.  Comm.  79. 

COURT  OF   POLICIES  OF   INSURANCE. 

A  court  of  special  jurisdiction  which  took 
cognizance  of  cases  involving  claims  made  by 
those  insured  upoo  policies  in  the  city  of 
London. 

COURT  OF  PROBATE. 

In  American  Law.    A  court  which  has 

Jurisdiction  of  the  probate  ot  wills,  and  tbe 
regulation  ot  tbe  management  and  settle, 
ment  of  decedents'  estates,  as  well  as  a  more 
or  less  extensive  control  ot  the  estates  of 
minors  and  other  persons  who  are  under  the 
especial  protection  ot  the  law. 

In  English  Law.     A  court  In  England 

having  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  testamenta- 
ry causes  or  proceedings  relating  to  the 
validity  of  wills  and  the  succession  to  the 
property  of  persons  deceased  intestate.  See 
St.  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77;  St.  21  ft  22  Vict.  c.  95. 

COURT  OF  QUARTER  SESSIONS  OF 
the  peace.  In  American  law.  A  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. There  is  one  such  court  In  each 
county  of  the  state.  Its  sessions  are,  in 
general,  held  at  the  same  time  and  by  the 
same  Judges  as  the  court  ot  oyer  and  ter. 
miner  and  general  jail  delivery.  See  Purd. 
Dig.  Pa.  Laws  (Stroud.  &  B.  Ed.)  692. 


COURT  OF  RECORD.  A  Judicial,  organ- 
ized trllninal  having  attributes  and  exer- 
cising functions  Independently  of  the  person 
of  tbe  magistrate   designated   generally  to. 


COURT  OF  REGARD 


COURT  OF  SWEINMOTE 


are  enrolled  In  parchment  for  a  perpd 
memorial  and  testimony.    3  Bl.  Comm.  24. 

A  court  wblch  has  Jurisdiction  to  fine 
and  Imprison,  or  one  having  Juriadlctlon  of 
civil  causes  above  forty  sbilllngB,  and  pro- 
ceeding according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law.    37  Me.  29. 

All  courts  are  either  "of  record,"  or  "not 
ot  record."  The  posseaslDD  of  the  right  to 
fine  and  Imprison  for  contempt  was  tormer- 
ly  coneldered  as  turnlBhlng  deciaive  evidence 
that  a  oourt  was  a  court  of  record  (Co.  Litt. 
11Tb,  260a;  1  Salk.  144;  12  Mod.  38S;  2  Vfm. 
Saund.  101a;  Vlner,  Abr.  "Courts"),  and  It 
Is  said  that  the  erection  of  a  new  tribunal 
witb  this  power  renders  It  by  that  very  fact 
a  court  ot  record  (1  Salk.  200;  12  Mod.  388; 
1  Wooddeeon,  Lect.  98;  3  Bl,  Comm.  24,  25) ; 
but  every  court  ot  record  does  not  possess 
tbls  power  (1  Sid.  145;  3  Sharswood,  Bl. 
Comm.  25,  note).  The  mere  tact  that  a  per- 
manent record  Is  kept  does  not.  In  modern 
law,  stamp  the  character  ot  the  court,  since 
many  courts,  as  probate  courts,  and  others 
or  limited  or  special  Jurisdiction,  are  obliged 
to  keep  records,  and  yet  are  held  to  be  courts 
not  ot  record.  See  11  Mass.  ElO;  22  Pick. 
(Mass.)  430;  1  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  212;  3  Wend. 
(N.  Y.)  268:  10  Pa.  St.  16S;  6  Oblo,  545;  7 
Ala.  351;  25  Ala.  54(1.  The  deflniUon  Brst 
given  above  is  taken  from  the  opinion  of 
Shaw.  C.  J.,  In  8  Mete.  (Masa)  171,  with 
an  additional  element  not  required  In  that 
case  for  purposes  ot  distinction,  and  Is  be- 
lieved to  contain  all  the  distinctive  qualities 
which  can  be  said  to  belong  to  all  courts 
technically  of  record  at  modem  law. 

COURT  OF  REGARD.  In  English  law. 
One  of  the  forest  courts,  In  England,  held 
every  third  year,  for  the  lawlug  or  expedi- 
tation  ot  dogs,  to  prevent  them  from  running 
after  deer.  3  Steph.  Comm.  440;  3  Bl.  Comm. 
71,  72. 

COURT  OF  SESSION. 

In  Scotch  Law.     The  supreme  court  of 

civil  Jurisdiction  In  Scotland. 

The  full  title  of  the  court  is  "council  and 
session."  It  was  established  in  1425.  In 
1469  Us  Jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the 
kings  council,  which  in  1503  was  ordered 
to  sit  in  Edinburgh.  In  1532  the  Jurisdic- 
tion ot  both  courts  and  the  Joint  title  were 
transferred  to  the  present  court.  The  regu- 
lar number  of  judttes  was  fifteen;  but  an 
additional  number  of  Justices  might  l)e  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent. This  privilege  was  renounced  by  10 
Geo.  I.  o.  19, 

It  consists  ot  atteen  Judges,  and  is  divided 
into  an  inner  and  an  outer  house. 

The  inner  house  is  composed  ot  two 
branches  or  chambers,  ot  co-ordinate  Juris- 
diction, each  consisting  ot  tour  Judges,  and 
called,  respectively,  the  "flrst  division"  and 
the  "second  dlvlBlon,"  The  first  division  Is 
presided  over  by  the  lord  president  or  lord 
Justice  general,  the  second  by  the  lord  Jus- 
tice clerk.    The  outer  bouse  Is  composed  of 


Lve  separatA 
.  single  Judge 

he^^^Xefor 


Ave  Beparat«  courta,  each  presided  over  by 
a  single  Judge,  called  a  "lord  ordlnarj'." 

commence  before  a  lord  oriil- 
ineral,  and  the  party  may  select 
lefore  whom  he  will  bring  his  ac- 
tion, subject  to  a  removal  by  the  lord  presi- 
dent in  case  of  too  great  an  accumulation 
before  any  one  or  more  lords  ordinary.  See 
Bell,  Diet.;  Paterson,  Comp.  |  105G,  note,  et 

In  American  Law.  A  court  of  crim- 
inal Jurisdiction  existing  In  some  ot  tbe 
states  of  tbe  United  States.  Courts  of  this 
name  exist  In  California.  New  York,  and, 
perhaps,  other  states. 

COURT  OF  STAR  CHAMBER.  In  Siag- 
Ush  law.  A  court  which  was  formerly  held 
by  divers  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  who 
were  members  ot  the  privy  council,  together 
with  two  judges  of  the  courts  of  i 


It  was  of  very  ancient  origin,  was  new 
modelled  by  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  1,  and  21 
Hen.  Vlll.  c.  20,  and  was  finally  abolished, 
after  having  become  very  odious  to  the  peo- 
ple, by  16  Car.  1.  c.  10.  The  name  "star 
chamber"  is  of  uncertain  origin.  It  has  been 
thought  to  be  from  the  Saxon  "steoran,"  to 
govern,  alluding  to  the  Jurisdiction  ot  the 
court  over  the  crime  of  cosenage.andhasbeen 
thought  to  have  been  given  because  tbe  hall 
in  which  the  court  was  held  was  full  of 
windows  (Lambard,  G^ren.  148);  or  because 
the  root  was  originally  studded  with  gilded 
stars  (Coke,  4th  Inst  66);  or,  according  to 
Blackstone,  because  the  Jewish  covenants 
(called  ttarra  or  stars,  and  which,  by  a  stat- 
ute of  Richard  I.,  were  to  be  enrolled  in 
three  places,  one  of  which  was  near  the  ex- 
chequer) were'  originally  kept  there.  4  Bl. 
Comm.  266,  note.  The  derivation  of  Black- 
stone  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact 
that  this  location  (near  the  exchequer)  is 
assigned  to  the  star  chamber  the  first  time 
It  Is  mentioned.  The  word  "star"  acquired 
at  some  time  the  recognized  signification  ot 
inventory  or  schedule.  St,  Acad.  Cont.  32; 
4  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  266,  note. 

The  legal  Jurisdiction  of  this  court  ex- 
tended originally  to  riots,  perjuries,  misbe- 
havior ot  sheriffs,  and  other  notorious  miB~ 
demeanors.  It  acted  without  the  assistance 
ot  a  Jury,  and  Its  proceedings  were  In  se- 
cret, by  reason  ot  which  It  fell  Into  popu- 
lar disrepute.  See  Hudson,  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  (printed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Collertanea  Jvriilica) ; 
4  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  266,  and  notes. 

COURT  OF  SWEINMOTE,  SWAINMOTE, 
or  ■waingemote  (Saxon  yicnng,  an  attendant, 
a  freeholder,  and  mote  or  gemote,  a  meet- 
ing). In  English  law.  One  of  the  forest 
courts,  held  tiefore  the  verderors.  as  Judges, 
by  the  steward,  thrice  in  every  year, — the 
swelns  or  freeholders  within  the  forest  com- 
posing tbe  Jury. 

This  court  had  Jurisdiction  to  inquire  in- 
to grievances  and  oppressions  committed  by 
the  offlcers  ot  the  forest,  and  also  to  receive 
and  try  presentments  certified  from  the 
court  Of  attachments,  certifying  tbe  caqae.  In 


COURT  OF  THE  CLERK,  ETC.       (2 

turn,  under  the  seals  of  the  Jury,  In  case 
of  conviction,  to  tbe  court  of  Jugyfig  seat 
for  the  rendition  of  ]udgment.i 
Bl.  Comm.  71,  72;   3  Steph.  ComI 

COURT  OF  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  MAR- 
ket.  In  EngllBh  law.  A  tribunal  Incident  to 
every  fair  and  market  in  the  kingdom,  to 
punish  mIsiJemeanorB  therein. 

This  Is  the  moet  inferior  court  of  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  In  the  kingdom.  The  ob' 
ject  of  Its  jurisdiction  is  principally  the  re- 
cognizance of  trefghts  and  measures,  to  try 
whether  they  are  according  to  the  true 
standard  thereof,  which  standard  was  an- 
ciently committed  to  the  custody  of  the  bish- 
op, who  appointed  some  clerk  under  him  to 
inspect  the  abuse  of  them  more  narrowly; 
and  hence  this  officer,  though  usually  a  lay- 
man. iB  called  the  "clerk"  of  the  market. 

The  jurisdiction  over  weights  and  meas- 
ures formerly  exercised  by  the  clerk  oC  the 
market  has  been  taken  from  Mm  by  St.  5 
&  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  63. 

COURT  OF  THE  CORONER.  In  English 
law.  A  court  of  record,  to  Inquire,  when 
any  one  dies  In  prison,  or  comes  to  a  violent 
or  sudden  death,  by  what  manner  he  came 
to  his  end.  4  Steph.  Comm.  341;  4  Share- 
wood.  Bl.  Comm,  274.    See  "Coroner." 

COURT  OF  THE  DUCHY  OF  LANCA8- 
ter.  In  BnEllsh  law.  A  court  of  special  Ju- 
risdiction, which  has  juriBdlction  of  all  mat- 
ters of  equity  relating  to  lands  holden  of 
the  king  in  right  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

It  Is  held  by  the  chancellor  or  his  deputy, 
is  a  court  of  equity  Jurisdiction,  and  not  of 
record.  It  Is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
court  of  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster.    3 


Bi.  C 


1.  78. 


COURT  OP  THE  LORD  HIGH  STEWARD. 
In  English  law.  A  court  instituted  for  the 
trial  of  peers  indicted  tor  treason,  felony,  or 
misprision  of  either. 

This  court  can  be  held  only  during  a  re- 
pees  of  parliament,  since  the  trial  of  a  peer 
tor  either  of  the  above  offenses  can  take 
place,  during  a  session  of  that  body,  only 
before  the  high  court  of  parliament  It  con- 
sists of  a  lord  high  steward  (appointed,  in 
modern  times,  pro  hoc  vice  merely),  and  as 
many  of  the  temporal  lords  as  may  desire  to 
take  the  proper  oath  and  act;  and  all  the 
peers  qualified  to  sit  and  vote  In  parliament 
are  to  be  summoned  at  least  twenty  days  be- 
fore the  trial.    St.  7  Wm.  111.  c.  3. 

COURT  OF  THE  LORD  HIGH  STEWARD 
of  the  universities.  In  Bnglish  law.  A  court 
constituted  for  tbe  trial  of  scholars  or 
privileged  persona  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  who  are  in- 
dicted for  treason,  felony,  or  mayhem. 

COURTOFTHE  MAR8HAL8EA.  In  Eftig- 
lisb  law.  A  court  which  had  jurisdiction  of 
causes  to  which  the  domestic  servants  were 
partlea 

It  was  held  by  the  steward  of  the  klng'B 
household,  as  judge,  and  the  marshal  was 
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the  ministerial  ofQcer,  and  held  pleaa  of  tres- 
paBses  committed  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
s^^reign's  residence  (called  the  "verge  of 
the  court"),  where  one  of  the  parties  was  a 
servant  of  the  king's  household,  and  of  all 
debts,  contracts,  and  covenants  where  both 
parties  were  Bervants  as  above.  Where  one 
of  the  parties  only  was  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, a  jury  of  the  country  was  summoned; 
in  the  other  case,  the  inquest  was  composed 
of  men  of  the  houeehold  only.  This  court 
was  merged,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  In 
the  palace  court,  and  abolished  by  12  ft  13 
Vict.  c.  101,  S  13.    See  "Palace  Court" 

COURT  OF  THE  STEWARD  AND  MAR- 
ahal.    See  "Court  of  the  Marshalsea." 

COURT  OF  THE  STEWARD  OF  THE 
king's  household.  la  English  law.  A  court 
which  had  jurUdictlon  of  all  cases  of  trea- 
son, misprision  of  treason,  murder,  man- 
slaughter, bloodshed,  and  other  malicious 
striklngs  whereby  blood  Is  shed,  occurring 
in  or  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  palaces 
or  houses  of  the  king,  or  any  other  house 
where  the  royal  person  la  abiding. 

It  was  created  by  St  33  Hen,  VIII.  c.  12. 
but  long  since  fell  Into  disuse,  4  Sharswood. 
Bl,  Comm.  276,  277,  and  notes. 

COURT  OF  WARDS  AND  LIVERIES.  In 
English  law.  A  court  of  record  in  England, 
which  had  the  supervision  and  regulation  of 
inqulrlsB  concerning  the  profits  which  arose 
to  the  crown  from  the  fruits  of  tenure,  and 
to  grant  to  heirs  the  delivery  of  their  lands 
from  the  possession  of  their  guardians. 

The  court  of  the  king's  wards  was  insti- 
tuted by  St  32  Hen.  Vlll.  c.  46,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  ancient  inguisitio  post  morlein. 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  restoration  of 
lands  to  heirs  on  their  becoming  of  age  (liv- 
ery) was  added  by  St  33  Hen.  Vlll.  c.  22, 
when  it  became  the  court  of  wards  and  liv- 
eries. It  was  abolished  by  St,  12  Car.  II.  c. 
24. 

The  Jurisdiction  extended  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  lunatics  and  idiots  in  the  king's 
custody,  granting  llcenBes  to  the  king's  wid 
ows  to  marry,  and  Imposing  fines  tor  marry- 
ing without  license,  4  Reeve,  Hiat  Eng. 
Law,  259;  Crabb,  Hist,  Eng.  Law,  46S;  1 
Steph.  Comm.  183,  192;  4  Steph.  Comm.  40; 
2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  68,  77;  3  Shars- 
wood. Bl.  Comm.  258. 

COURTESY.    See  "Curtesy." 

Ecclesiastical 

COURTS  OP  ASSIZE  AND  NISI   PRIUS. 

In  English  law.  Courts  composed  ot  two  or 
more  commi  SB  loners,  called  "judges  of  as- 
size" (or  of  assize  and  nisi  prius),  who  ari> 
twice  in  every  year  sent  by  the  queen's  (or 
king's)  commission  on  circuits  all  round  the 
kingdom,  to  try,  by  a  jury  of  the  respective 
countlcB,  the  truth  ot  Euch  matters  of  fact 
as  are  then  under  dispute  in  the  courts  of 
Westminster  Hall;  there  being,  however,  as 
to  London  and  Middlesex,  thle  exception: 
That  Instead  of  their  being  comprised  with- 
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In  anr  circuit,  courts  of  nisi  priua  are  held' 
there  (or  the  same  purpose,  In  and  after 
every  term,  before  the  chief  or  other  Judge 
of  the  superior  court,  at  what  are  called  the 
London  and  Westminster  BittingB. 

These  Judges  of  assize  came  Into  use  In 
the  room  of  the  ancient  Justices  in  eyre 
(jiiiticiarii  in  ilinere).  who  were  regularly 
established,  If  not  first  appointed,  by  the 
parliament  of  Northampton,  A.  D.  1176  (22 
Hen.  II.),  with  a  delegated  power  from  the 
king's  great  court,  or  aula  regit,  being  look- 
ed upon  as  members  thereof;  though  the 
present  justices  of  assize  and  nisi  prius  are 
more  Immediately  derived  from  St.  Weat- 
minster  II.  (13  Edw.  I.  c.  30),  and  consist 
principally  of  the  Judges  of  the  superior 
courts  of  common  law,  being  assigned  by 
that  statute  out  or  the  king's  sworn  Jus. 
tices,  associating  to  themselves  one  or  two 
discreet  knights  of  each  county.  By  St.  27 
Edw.  I.  c.  4  (exptalned  by  12  Edw.  II.  c. 
3),  assizes  and  inquests  are  allowed  to  be 
taken  before  any  one  Justice  of  the  court  in 
which  the  plea  is  brought,  associating  with 
him  one  knight  or  other  approved  man  of 
the  county.  By  St.  14  Edw.  III.  c.  16.  in- 
quests of  nisi  priua  may  l)e  taken  before  any 
Justice  of  either  bench  (though  the  plea  be 
not  depending  in  his  own  court),  or  before 
the  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  If  he  be  a 
man  of  the  law.  or,  otherwise,  before  the 
Justices  of  assize,  so  that  one  of  such  Jus- 
tices be  a  Judge  of  the  king's  bench  or 
common  pleas,  or  the  king's  sergeant  sworn. 
And,  finally,  by  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  22,  all  Justices 
of  assize  may,  on  their  respecXlve  circultH, 
try  causes  pending  In  the  court  of  exchequer, 
without  Issuing  (as  It  had  till  then  been 
considered  necessary  to  do)  a  separate  com. 
mission  from  the  exchequer  tor  that  pur- 
pose. 3  Stepb.  Comm.  421-423:  3  Bl.  Comm. 
57.  58. 


COURTS  OF  OYER  AND  TERMINER 
and  general  gaol  delivery. 

In  English  Law.  Tribunals  for  the  ex- 
amination and  trial  of  criminals. 

They  are  held  before  commissioners  se. 
lected  by  the  queen,  among  whom  are  usu- 
ally two  Justices  of  the  superior  courts  at 
Westminster,  twice  in  every  year  in  all  the 
counties  of  England  except  the  four  north- 
em,  where  they  are  held  once  only,  and  Mid- 
dlesex and  parts  of  other  counties,  over 
which  the  central  criminal  court  has  Juris- 
diction. 

Under  the  commlBSlon  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, the  Justices  try  indictments  previ- 
ously found  at  the  same  assizes  tor  treason, 
felony,  or  misdemeanors.  Under  the  com- 
mission ot  general  gaol  delivery,  they  may 
try  and  deliver  every  prisoner  who  is  Id 
gaol  when  the  Judges  arrive  at  the  circuit 
town,  whenever  or  before  whomsoever  In- 
dicted, or  for  whatsoever  crime  committed. 
These  commissions  are  Joined  with  those  of 
assize  and  nisi  priva  and  the  commission  of 


the  peace.  See  "Courts  ot  Assize  and  Nisi 
PriuSjj^^^ 

— ^I^kerlcan  Law.  Courts  of  criminal 
SuTiB^tfKin  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

~  1^  are  held  at  the  same  time  with  the 
t  ot  quarter  sessions,  as  a  general  rule. 
and  by  the  same  Judges.  See  Purd.  Dig.  Pa. 
Laws  (Stroud  &  B.  Ed.)  pp.  G94.  1377. 

COURTS  OF  PRINCIPALITY  OF  WALES. 
A  species  of  private  courts,  of  a  limited 
(hough  extensive  jurisdiction,  which,  upon 
the  thorough  reduction  of  that  principality. 

and  the  settling  at  its  polity  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  were  erected  all  over  the 
countrv.  These  courts,  however,  have  been 
abolished  by  1  Wm,  IV.  c.  70;  the  prln<'lpai- 
ity  being  now  divided  into  two  circuits. 
which  the  judges  visit  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  do  the  circuits  in  Englaqtl.  tor  the 
purpose  of  disposing  ot  those  causes  which 
are  ready  for  trial.     Brown. 

COURTS  OF  REQUESTS,  or  COURTS  OF 

conacience.  in  English  law.  Courts  ol  spe- 
cial jurisdiction,  constituted  by  act  of  par- 
liament in  the  city  ot  London  and  other 
towns,  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 

They  were  courts  not  of  record,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  summary  way  to  examine  upon 
oath  the  parties  and  other  witnesses,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  jury,  and  made  such  order 
as  is  consonant  to  equity  and  good  con- 
science. 

They  had  jurisdiction  of  causes  ot  debt 
generally  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings, 
but  In  many  Instances  to  the  amount  of  five 
pounds  sterling. 

The  courts  of  requests  in  London  consisted 
of  two  aldermen  and  four  common  council- 
men.  and  was  formerly  a  court  of  consider- 
able Importance,  but  was  abolished,  as  well 
as  all  other  courts  of  requests,  bv  the  small 
debts  act  (9  &  10  Viet.  c.  9GI,  and  the  order 
[n  council  of  May  9.  1847.  and  their  juris- 
diction transferred  to  the  county  courts. 

The  court  of  requests  before  the  king  in 
person  was  virtually  abolished  by  16  Car.  I. 
c.  10.  3  Steph.  Comm.  449.  and  note  (J); 
Bao.  Abr.  "Courts  In  London."  See  "County 
Court." 

COURTS   OF   SURVEY.    Courts  for   the 

hearing  of  appeals  by  owners  or  masters  ot 
ships,  from  orders  for  the  detention  ot  un- 
safe ships,  made  by  the  English  board  of 
trade  under  the  merchant  shipping  act  ot 
1876  (section  6).  consisting  of  a  judge  sum- 
moned by  the  registrar  from  a  list  ot  wreck 
commlBSloners  ig.  v.).  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, etc.,  which  Is  provided  tor  the  pur- 
pose, and  of  two  assessors;  one  appointed 
by  the  board  of  trade,  and  the  other  sum- 
monsed by  the  registrar  out  oC  a  list  ot  per- 
sons provided  tor  the  purpose  (Id.  i  T). 
Rules  of  Court  of  Survey  1876. 

COURTS  OF  THE  CINQUE  PORTS.  In 
English  law.  Courts  of  limited  local  Juris- 
diction, formerly  held  before  the  mayor  and 
jurats  (aldermen)  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

A  writ  ot  error  fay  to  the  lord  warden  in 
hie  court  ot  Shepway,  and  from  this  court  to 
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the  queen's  bench.  By  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  48, 
and  20  A  21  Vict.  c.  1,  tbe  jurisdiction  and 
autbortty  of  the  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  and  constable  of  Dover  Castle.  In  or  In 
relation  to  the  administration  of  Justice  In 
actions,  suits,  or  other  civil  proceedings,  at 
law  or  in  equity,  are  abolished.  3  Sharswood, 
Bl.  Comm.  79;  3  Steph.  Comm.  447,  44S. 
See  "dnquB  Ports." 

COURTS  OFTHE  COUNTIES  PALATINE. 
In  English  law.  A  species  of  private  court 
which  formerlr  appertained  to  the  counties 
palatine  ol  Lancaster  and  Durham. 

Tliey  were  local  courts,  which  had  exclu- 
sive Juiisdictlon  in  law  and  equity  of  all 
cases  arising  within  the  limits  ot  the  re- 
spective counties.  The  judges  who  held  these 
4^nrts  sat  by  special  commission  from  the 
owners  of  the  aeTeral  franchises,  and  under 
their  seat,  and  all  process  was  taken  In  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  franchise,  though 
subsequently  to  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24.  it  ran 
In  the  kiDg's  name.    See  "County  Palatine." 

COURTS  OF  THE  TWO  UNIVERSITIES. 
In  English  law.  See  "Chancellors'  Courts  In 
the  Two  Universities." 

COURTS  OPWESTMINSTER  HALL.  The 
superior  courts,  both  of  law  and  equity,  were 
for  centuries  fixed  at  Westminster,  an  an- 
cient palace  of  the  monarchs  of  Buglaud. 
Formerly,  all  the  superior  courts  were  held 
tiefore  the  king's  caplt&l  Justiciary  of  Eng- 
land, in  tbe  aula  regis,  or  such  of  his  palaces 
wherein  his  royal  person  resided,  and  re- 
moved with  hia  household  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  another.  This  was  found  to 
occasion  great  Inconvenience  to  the  suit- 
ors, to  remedy  which  It  was  made  an  arti- 
cle ot  the  great  charter  of  ItbertleB.  botb  of 
King  John  and  King  Henry  III.,  that  "com- 
mon pleas  should  no  longer  follow  the  king's 
court,  but  be  held  iu  some  certain  place."  In 
consequence  of  which  they  have  ever  since 
tteen  held  fa  tew  necessary  removals  in 
times  of  the  plague  excepted)  In  the  palace 
of  "Westminster  only.  The  courts  of  equity 
also  sit  at  Westminster,  nominally,  during 
term  time,  although,  actually,  only  during 
the  first  day  of  term,  for  they  generally 
sit  In  courts  provided  for  the  purpose  In. 
or  In  the  neighborhood  ot.  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Brown. 

COUSIN.  Tbe  son  or  daughter  of  the 
brother  or  sister  of  one's  father  or  mother. 

The  Issue,  respectively,  of  two  brothers  or 
two  sisters,  or  of  a  brother  and  a  siHter. 

Those  who  descend  from  the  brother  or 
sister  of  tbe  father  of  the  person  spoken  of 
are  called  "paternal  cousins."  "Maternal 
cousins"  are  those  who  are  descended  from 
the  brothers  or  sisters  ot  the  motber.  Sec 
2  Brown.  Cb.  125;  1  Sim.  *  S.  301;  3  Russ. 
140;  9  Sim.  386,  457. 

COUSINAGE.    See  "Coslnage." 


COUTHUTLAUQH.  He  that  willingly  re- 
ceives an  outlaw,  and  cherishes  or  coocealB 
him.  In  ancient  times  he  was  subject  to  tbe 
same  punlsbment  as  the  outlaw.     Blount. 

COVENANT  (Lat,  contenirc,  to  come  to- 
gether; conventio.  a  coming  together).  It 
Is  equivalent  to  the  factum  convenlum  of  the 
civil  law. 

In  Contracts.    An  agreement  between 

two  or  more  persons,  entered  Into  by  deed, 
whereby  one  of  tbe  parties  promises  tbe  per- 
formance or  nonperformance  of  certain  acts, 
or  that  a  given  state  of  things  does  or  shall, 
or  does  not  or  shall  not,  exist.  It  dllTers 
from  an  express  ammmjiHit  In  that  It  must  be 
by  deed. 

Covenants  are  classified  on  several  lines  of 
division,  the  principal  ones  being: 

Atflnnatlve  or  negative. 

(1)  Afflrmative  covenants  are  those  in 
which  the  covenantor  declares  that  some- 
thing has  been  already  done,  or  shall  be 
done  in  the  future.  Sucb  covenants  do  not 
operate  to  deprive  covenantees  of  rights  en- 
joyed Independently  of  the  covenants.  Dyer, 
19b;  1  Leon.  251. 

(2)  Negative  covenants  are  those  In  wblch 
the  party  obligates  himself  not  to  do  or  per- 
form some  act.  Courts  are  unwilling  to  con- 
strue a  negative  covenant  a  condition  preced- 
ent. Inasmuch  as  It  cannot  be  said  to  be 
performed  till  a  breacli  becomes  impossible. 
2  Wm.  Saund.  166;  1  Mod.  64;  2  Keb.  674;  1 
Sid,  87. 

Inherent  or  collateral. 

(3)  Inherent  covenants  are  tbose  which 
relate  directly  to  the  land  Itself,  or  matter 
granted.  Shep.  Toucb.  161.  Distinguished 
from  collateral  covenants. 

If  real,  tbey  run  with  tbe  land,  Piatt, 
Gov.  66. 

(4)  Collateral  covenants  are  those  which 
are  entered  into  In  connection  with  the  grant 
of  something,  but  which  do  not  relate  Im- 
mediately to  the  thing  granted;  as.  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  In  gross,  that  the  lessor  shall 
distrain  for  rent  on  some  other  land  than 
that  which  Is  demised,  to  bufid  a  bouse  on 
the  land  of  some  third  person,  or  the  like, 
Piatt.  Gov.  69;  Shep.  Toucb.  161;  4  Burrows, 
2439;  3  Term  R.  393;  2  J.  B.  Moore.  164;  S 
Bam.  A  Aid.  7;   2  Wils.  27;   1  Ves.  Jr.  66. 

Dependent,  concurrent,  and  Independent. 

(5)  Dependent  covenants  are  those  In 
which  the  obligation  to  perform  one  is  made 
to  depend  upon  tbe  performance  of  the  oth- 
er. Covenants  may  be  so  connected  that  the 
right  to  insist  upon  tbe  performance  of  one 
of  tbem  depends  upon  a  prior  performance 
on  the  part  of  the  party  seeking  enforce- 
ment. Piatt.  Gov,  71;  2  Selw.  N.  P.  443; 
Stepb.  N.  P.  1071;  1  C.  B.  (N.  8.)  646;  6 
row.  {N.  Y.)  296;  2  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  209:  2 
Watts  &  S.  (Pa.)  227;  8  Serg.  A  R.  (Pa.) 
268;  4  Conn.  3;  24  Conn.  624;  11  Vt.  549;  t7 
Me.  232;  3  Ark.  581;  1  Blackf.  (Ind.)  175; 
6  Ala.  60;  3  Ala.  (N.  3.)  330, 

(6)  Concurrent  covenants  are  those  wblcb 
are  to  be  performed  at  the  same  time.  When 
one  party  is  ready  and  offers  to  perform  his 
part,  and  tbe  other  refuses  or  neglects  to 
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pertonn  his,  be  who  1b  ready  aod  ofFers  has 
rulfllled  hie  eagagement,  and  may  malDtaln 
an  action  for  the  default  of  the  other,  though 
It  ts  not  certain  that  either  1b  obliged  to  do 
the  arat  act.  Piatt,  Cov.  71 ;  2  Selw.  N.  P. 
443;  Doug.  698;  18  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  81;  4 
Wash.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)   714;  16  Mo.  450. 

(7)  Independent  covenants  are  thoBe  the 
necessity  oC  whose  pertonnance  la  deter- 
mined entirely  by  the  requlrementB  of  the 
covenant  Itself,  without  regard  to  other 
covenants  between  the  parties  relative  to  the 
same  subject-matter  or  transactions  or  series 
of  transactions. 

Covenants  are  generally  construed  to  be 
independent  (Piatt.  Cov.  71;  2  Johns.  [N. 
Y.)  145;  10  Johns.  (N.  Y.]  204;  21  Pick. 
[Maas.]  438;  1  Ld.  Raym.  666;  3  Bing.  |N. 
S.]  356) ;  unless  the  undertaking  on  one  side 
Is  In  terms  a  condition  to  the  stipulation  of 
the  other,  and  then  only  consistently  with 
the  intention  of  the  parties  (3  Maule  A  3. 
308;  10  East.  295.  530);  or  unless  depend-' 
ency  results  from  the  nature  of  the  acts  t 
be  done,  and  the  order  in  which  thay  muB 
necessarily  precede  and  follow  each  other  li 
the  progress  of  performance  CWilles,  496) ;  o 
unless  tha  nonperformance  on  one  side  goes 
to  the  entire  substance  at  tbe  contract,  and 
to  the  whole  consideration  (I  Seld.  IN.  Y.| 
247).  If  once  Independent,  they  remain  so, 
19  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  416. 

Biecuted  or  executory. 

(8)  Elzecuted  covenants  are  those  which 
relate  to  acts  already  performed.  Shop. 
Touch.  161. 

(9)  Executory  covenants  are  those  whose 
performance  Is  to  be  future,  Shep.  Touch. 
161. 

B Sprees  or  Implied. 

(10)  Express  covenants  are  those  which 
are  created  by  the  express  words  of  the  par- 
ties to  tbe  deed  declaratory  of  their  Inten- 
tion. Piatt,  Cov.  25.  The  formal  word 
"covenant"  is  not  Indispensably  regaisite  for 
the  creation  of  an  express  covenant  2  Mod. 
268;  3  Keb.  84S;  1  Leon.  324;  1  BIng,  433; 
8  J,  B.  Moore,  546;  12  East,  182,  note;  16 
East,  362;  1  Bibb  (Ky.)  379:,  2  Bibb  (Ky.) 
614;  3  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  44;  5  Cow.  (N.  Y.) 
170;  4  Conn.  508;  1  Har.  (Del.)  233.  The 
words  "I  oblige."  "I  agree"  (1  Yes.  Jr.  616; 

2  Mod.  266),  "I  bind  myself"  (Hardr.  178; 

3  l*on,  119),  have  been  held  to  be  words  of 
covenant,  as  are  the  words  of  a  1>ond  (I 
Chanc.  Cas.  194).  Any  words  showing  the 
intent  of  the  parties  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  cer- 
tain thing  raise  an  express  covenant  (13  N. 
H.  513);  but  words  importing  merely  an  or- 
der or  (llrerilon  that  other  persons  should 
pay  a  s«m  of  money  are  not  a  covenant  (6 
J.  B.  Moore.  202.  note  (a]). 

(11)  Implied  covenants  are  those  which 
arise  by  intendment  and  construction  of  law 
from  the  use  of  certain  words  In  some  kinds 
of  contracts.  Bac.  Abr.  "Covenant"  (B); 
Rawle,  Cov.  364;  1  C,  B.  402,  Thus,  in  a 
conveyance  of  lands  In  fee,  the  words 
"grant,  t)argain.  and  sell"  imply  certain  cov- 
enants (see  4  Kent,  Comm.  473),  and  Uie 
word  "give"  implies  a  covenant  of  warranty 
during   the   life  of  the   feoffor    (10    Cush. 


[Mass.]  134;  4  Gray  [Mass.]  468;  2  Calnea 
[N.  Y.]  193;  9  N.  ri.  322;  7  Ohio,  pt.  2.  p. 
G3);  and  in  a  lea^e  tbe  use  of  the  words 
"grant  and  demise"  (Co,  Litt.  384;  4  Wend. 
[N.  Y.]  502;  8  Cow.  [N.  Y.]  36).  "grant" 
(Freem.  Ch.  367;  Cro.  Bllz.  214;  4  Taunt. 
609:  1  Per.  A  D.  360),  "demise"  (4  Coke, 
80;  10  Mod.  162;  Hob.  13;  9  N.  H,  222;  IS 
N.  Y.  327),  "demlsement"  (1  Show.  79;  1 
Satk.  137),  raises  an  Implied  covenant  on 
the  part  of  the  lessor,  as  do  "yielding  and 
paying'  (9  Vt.  151)  on  tbe  part  of  the  les- 
see. In  regard  to  the  covenants  arising  to 
each  grantee  by  Implication  on  sale  of  an 
estate  with  conditions,  in  parcele  to  several 
grantees,  see  23  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  153. 
Obligatory  or  declaratory, 

(12)  Obligatory  covenants  are  those  which 
are  binding  on  the  party  himself.  1  Sid.  27; 
1  Keb.  337. 

(13)  Declaratory  covenants  are  those  which 
serve  to  limit  or  direct  uses,  1  Sid.  27;  1 
Hob.  224. 

Principal  or  auxiliary. 

(14)  Principal  covenants  are  those  which 
relate  directly  to  the  principal  matter  of  the 
contract  entered  into  between  the  parties. 
They  are  distinguished  from  auxiliary. 

(15)  Auxiliary  covenants  are  those  which 
do  not  relate  directly  to  tbe  principal  mat- 
ter of  contract  between  the  parties,  but  to 
something  connected  with  It.  Those  the 
scope  of  whose  operation  is  In  aid  or  sup- 
port of  the  principal  t!ovenant-  If  the  prin- 
cipal covenant  la  void,  tbe  auxiliary  is  dis- 
charged.   Anstr.  256;  Prec.  Chanc.  475. 

Transitive  or  intransitive. 

(16)  Transitive  covenants  are  those  per- 
sonal covenants  the  duty  of  performing 
which  passes  over  to  the  representatives  of 
the  covenantor. 

(17)  Intransitive  covenants  are  those  tbe 
duty  of  performing  which  Is  limited  to  tbe 
covenantee  himself,  and  does  not  pass  over 
to  his  representative. 

(18)  Disjunctive  or  alternative  co.venants 
are  those  which  are  for  tbe  performance  of 
one  or  more  of  several  things,  at  the  election 
of  the  covenantor  or  covenantee,  as  the  case 
may  be.    Piatt,  Cov.  21;  1  Duer  (N.  Y.)  20S. 

(19)  Covenants  in  deeds  are  express  cove- 

(20)  Covenants  In  gross  are  such  as  do  not 
run  with  the  land. 

(21)  Covenants  In  law  are  Implied  cove- 


are  those  which  are 
expressly  or  Impliedly  forbidden  by  law.  Cove- 
nants are  absolutely  void  when  entered  Into 
In  violation  of  the  express  provisions  o( 
statutes  (5  Har.  &  J.  [Md.]  193;  5  N.  H.  96; 
6  N.  H.  225;  1  Bin.  [Pa.]  118;  6  Bin.  [Pa.) 
321;  4  Serg.  &  R.  [Pa.]  169;  4  Halst,  [N.  J-] 
252),  or  If  they  are  of  an  immoral  nature 
(3  Burrows,  1568;  I  Esp,  13;  1  Bos.  &  P. 
340;  3  T,  B,  Mon.  [Ky.]  36),  against  public 
policy  (4  Mass.  370;  6  Mass.  S86;  7  Me- 
113;  6  Halst.  [N.  J.]  87;  3  Day  tConn.] 
145;  7  Watts  [Pa]  152;  B  Watts  ft  S.  [Pa.] 
315;  6  Miss.  769;  2  McLean  [U.  S.]  464;  4 
Wash.  C.  C,  [U.  S.]  287;  11  Wbeat.  [U. 
S.]  268).  In  general  restraint  of  trade  (21 
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Wend.  [N.  Y.)  166;  7  Cow.  [N.  T.]  307;  6 
Pick,  [Hase.]  206;  19  Pick.  [Mass.]  SI), 
fraudulent  between  the  parties  (4  Serg.  ft 
R.  [Pa.]  483;  7  Watte  ft  8,  [Pa.]  Ill;  5 
Masfl.  16),  or  third  persona  (3  Day  [Conn.] 
450;  14  Serg.  ft  R.  [Pa,]  214;  3  Calnee  [N. 
Y,]  213;  2  Johns.  [N.  Y.]  28fi;  12  Johns.  [N. 
Y.]  30G;  15  Pick.  [Maes.]  49). 

Covenauta  are  also  clasalQed  generally  In 
tbe  same  manner  as  almple  contracts.  See 
"Contract." 

In  Practice.    A  form  of  action  which 

lies  to  recover  damaiges  [or  breach  ot  a  con- 
tract under  seal.  It  Is  one  o(  the  brevia 
formata  of  the  register,  is  somettmes  a  con- 
current remedy  with  debt,  though  never 
with  <i»aump»it.  and  Is  the  only  proper  rem- 
edy where  the  damages  are  unliquidated  In 
nature,  and  the  contract  la  under  seal. 
Fltih.  Nat.  Brev.  340;  Chit.  PI.  112.  113; 
Steph.  N.  P.  1058. 

COVENANT  AGAINST  INCUMBRANCES. 
One  which  has  for  Its  object  security  against 
those  rights  to,  or  interests  In.  the  laud 
granted  which  may  subsist  in  third  persons 
to  the  diminution  of  the  valoe  of  the  estate, 
though  consistently  with  the  passing  of  the 
tee  by  the  deed  of  conveyance.  For  what 
constitutes  an  Incumbrance,  see  "Incum- 
brance." 

COVENANT  COLLATERAL.    A  covenant 

which  is  conversant  about  some  coiiaterai 
thing  that  doth  nothing  at  all,  or  not  so 
immediately  concern  the  thing  granted;  as 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in  gross,  etc.  3hep. 
Touch.  161. 

COVENANT  FOR  FURTHER  AS8UR- 
ance.  One  by  which  the  covenantor  under- 
takes  to  do  such  reasonable  acts  in  addition 
to  those  already  performed  as  may  be  neces- 
sary tor  the  completion  ot  the  transfer  made. 
or  intended  to  be  made,  at  the  requirement 
of  the  covenantee.  It  relates  both  to  the 
title  of  the  vendor  and  to  the  instrument  ot 
conveyance  to  the  vendee,  and  operates  as 
well  to  secure  the  performance  of  all  acts 
for  supplying  any  detect  In  the  former,  as  to 
remove  all  objections  to  the  sufficiency  and 
security  of  the  latter.    PUtt,  Gov.  341. 

COVENANT  FOR  QUIET  ENJOVMENT. 
An  assurance  against  the  consequences  of 
a  defective  title,  and  of  any  dtsturtiances 
thereupon.  Piatt,  Cov.  312.  By  ft,  when 
general  in  its  terms,  the  covenantor  Stipu- 
lates at  all  events  (11  East,  642;  1  Mod. 
1 01 )  to  Indemnify  the  covenantee  against  alt 
acts  commuted  by  virtue  of  a  paramount 
title  (Piatt,  Cov.  313;  1  Lev.  83;  8  Lev.  305; 
Hob.  34;  4  Coke,  80b;  Cro.  Car.  5;  3  Term 
R.  584;  6  Term  H.  66;  3  Duer  [N.  Y.]  464; 
2  Jones  [N.  C]  203;  Busb.  [N.  C]  384;  3 
N.  J.  260).  not  Including  tbe  acts  ot  a  mob 
(19  Miss.  ST;  2  Strobh.  [8.  C]  366),  nor  a 
mere  trespass  by  the  lessor  (10  N.  Y.  161). 
It  most  generally  occurs  in  leases. 

COVENANT  IN  DEED  (called,  also,  "cove-        COVENANT  REAL.     A  covenant  In  a 

nant  in  fact,"  French,  covenant  en  fait,  and   binding  the  heirs  of  the  covenantor,   and 
"covenant     expressed").    A     covenant     ex-  passing  to  assignees,  or  to  the  purchaser.     ' 


!7)  COVENANT  REAL 

pressed  In  words,  or  inserted  In  a  deed  In 
specific  terms.  Termes  de  la  Ley;  Shep. 
Touch.  160.  There  is  no  set  form  of  words 
necessary  to  constitute  a  covenant.  The 
usual  form  is  that  tbe  covenantor,  "for  him- 
self, his  heirs,  executors,  and  administra- 
tors, covenants,  promises,  and  agrees  to  and 
with  (the  covenantee),  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  that,"  etc.  1 
Archb.  N.  P.  250;  U.  S.  Dig.  "Covenant." 
The  lormal  word  "covenant"  Itself  Is  not 
absolutely  essential  for  this  purpose.  Bou- 
vler,  voc.  "Covenant,"  pi.  10,  and  cases  there 
cited;    Hilllard.  Real  Prop.  364. 

COVENANT  INHERENT.  A  covenant 
which  is  conversant  about  the  land,  and  knit 
to  the  estate  in  the  land;  as  that  the  thing 
demised  shall  be  quietly  enjoyed,  shall  be 
kept  in  reparation,  shall  not  be  aliened,  etc. 
Shep.  Touch.  161. 

COVENANT  NOT  TO  SUE.  One  entered 
into  by  a  party  who  has  a  cause  of  action 
at  the  time  of  making  It.  by  which  he  agrees 
not  to  sue  the  party  liable  to  such  action. 

A  perpetual  covenant  not  to  sue  is  one  by 
which  the  covenantor  agrees  not  to  sue  the 
covenantee  at  any  time.  Such  a  covenant 
operates  as  a  release  to  the  covenantee,  and 
may  be  pleaded  as  such.  Cro.  Eliz.  623;  1 
Term  R.  446;  8  Term  R.  486;  2  Salk.  376;  3 
Salk.  298:  12  Mod.  415;  7  Mass.  153;  16 
Mass.  24;  IT  Mass.  623;  3  Ind.  473.  And 
see  11  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  149. 

A  limited  covenant  not  to  sue,  by  which 
the  covenantor  agrees  not  to  sue  tor  a  lim- 
ited time,  does  not  operate  a  release;  and 
a  breach  must  be  taken  advantage  ot  by  ac- 
tion. Carth.  63;  1  Show.  46;  2  Salk.  573: 
e  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  471;  5  Cal.  501.  See  29 
Ala.  (N.  S.)  322,  as  to  requisite  considera- 
tion. 

COVENANTOR  RIGHT  TO  CONVEY.  An 
assurance  by  the  covenantor  that  the  grantor 
has  sufficient  capacity  and  title  to  convey 
the  estate  which  he  by  bis  deed  undertakes 
to  convey. 

COVENANT  OF  SEISIN.  An  assurance  to 
the  grantee  that  tbe  grantor  has  the  very 
estate,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  which 
he  professes  to  convey.  Piatt,  Cov.  306.  It 
has  given  place  in  English  conveyancing  to 
tbe  covenant  of  right  to  convey,  hut  is  in 
use  In  several  states  of  the  United  States. 
2  Wasbb.  Real  Prop.  648. 

COVENANT  OF  WARRANTY,  An  assur- 
ance by  the  grantor  of  an  estate  that  the 
grantee  shall  enjoy  tbe  same  without  Inter- 
ruption by  virtue  ot  paramount  title.  2 
Jones  (N.  C.)   203:   3  Duer   (N.  Y.)   464. 

It  !b  not  in  use  In  English  conveyances. 
but  Is  in  general  use  in  the  United  States 
12  Wasbb.  Real  Prop.  659),  and  In  several 
states  Is  tbe  only  covenant  In  general  use 
(Rawle.  Cov.  203,  note;  4  Ga.  593;  S  Grat 
[Va.]  353;  6  Ala.  60). 


COVENANT  RUNNING  WITH  LAND  (228) 


COVENTRY  ACT 


BI.  Comm.  304;  4  Kent,  Coram.  471,  47B.  A 
covenant  which  so  runs  with  the  land  that 
be  tbat  hatb  the  one  hatb  or  Is  subject  to  the 
other.  Sbep.  Touch.  161.  It  1b  thus  distin- 
guished from  a  personal  covenant,  which  at' 
fects  only  the  covenantor,  and  the  assets  In 
the  hands  of  his  representattvee  after  his 
death.  4  Kent,  Comm.  470.  The  covenants 
In  a  deed  that  the  grantor  ia  lawfully  seleed, 
and  has  good  right  to  convey,  and  that  the 
land  is  free  from  incumbrance,  are  personal 
covenants,  not  running  with  the  land;  the 
covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment,  and  the  cove- 
nant of  warranty,  are  in  the  nature  of  real 
covenants.  Id.  471.  But  see  Id.  472,  and 
notes;  1  Sumn.  <U.  S.)  263. 

In  the  old  books,  a  covenant  real  Is  also 
defined  to  be  a  covenant  by  which  a  man 
binds  himself  to  pass  a  thing  real,  as  lands 
or  tenements.  Termes  de  la  Ley;  3  Bl. 
Comm.  1S6. 

COVENANT  RUNNING  WITH  LAND.  A 
covenant  which  goes  with  the  land  (con- 
veyed by  the  deed  in  which  it  is  expressed), 
as  being  annexed  to  the  estate,  and  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  land,  and  trans- 
ferred without  it.  4  Kent,  Comm.  472,  note. 
A  covenant  Is  said  to  run  with  the  land 
when  not  only  the  original  parties  to  the 
deed  of  conveyance,  or  their  representatives, 
but  each  successive  owner  of  the  land,  will 
be  entitled  to  Its  benefit,  or  be  liable,  as  the 
case  may  be.  to  Its  obligation.  1  Steph, 
Comm.  455,  and  note  (r);  Burton.  Real 
Prop.  137.  Or.  In  other  words.  It  Is  so  called 
when  either  the  liability  to  perform  It,  or 
the  right  to  take  advantage  of  It,  passes  to 
the  assignee  of  the  land.  1  Smith,  Lead. 
Cas.  27,  note;  5  Coke,  16a;  4  Kent.  Comm. 
470-473.  See  17  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  136;  U.  S. 
Dig.  "Covenant." 

A  covenant  to  pay  rent,  to  produce  title 
deeds,  or  for  renewal,  are  covenants  which 
run  with  the  land.  All  covenants  concern- 
ing title  run  with  the  land,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  tbat  are  broken,  If  at  all.  be- 
fore the  land  passes.    4  Kent,  Comm.  473. 


COVENANT  TO  CONVEY, 
which  the  covenantor  undertakes  to  convey 
to  the  covenantee  Ihe  estate  described  In 
the  covenant,  under  certain  circumstances. 

This  form  of  conditional  alienation  of 
lands  Is  In  frequent  use  In  several  of  the 
United  States.  14  Pa.  St  308;  19  Barb.  (N. 
Y.)  639;  4  Md.  498;  11  111.  194;  19  Ohio.  347. 
Substantially  the  same  effect  Is  secured  as 
by  a  conveyance  and  a  mortgage  back  for 
the  purchase  money,  with  the  important  dlF- 
ference,  however,  that  the  title  of  course  re- 
mains In  the  covenantor  till  he  actually  exe- 
cutes the  conveyance. 

The  remedy  for  breach  may  be  by  action 
on  the  covenant  (29  Pa.  St.  264),  but  the  bet- 
ter remedy  Is  said  to  be  in  equity  for  spe- 
cific performance  (1  Grant  Cas.  [Pa.]  230). 

It  Is  satisfied  only  by  a  perfect  conveyance 
of  the  Itlnd  bargained  for  (19  Barb.  [N.  Y.] 
639) ;  otherwise  where  an  imperfect  convey- 
ance has  been  accepted  (4  Md.  498). 


COVENANT  TO  STAND  SEISED  TO 
uses.  A  covenant  by  means  of  which,  under 
the  statute  of  uses,  a  conveyance  of  an  es- 
tate may  be  effected.    Burton.  Real  Prop.  !| 

136,   146. 

Such  a  covenant  cannot  furnish  the  ground 
for  an  action  of  covenant  broken,  and  In 
this  respect  resembles  the  ancient  real  cove- 

The  consideration  for  such  a  covenant 
must  be  relationship  either  by  blood  or 
marriage.  2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  129,  130. 
See  2  Seld.  (N.  Y.)  342. 

As  a  mode  of  conveyance  It  has  fallen 
Into  disuse;  though  the  doctrine  is  often  re- 
sorted to  by  courts  in  order  to  give  effect 
to  the  Intention  of  the  parties  who  have 
undertaken  to  convey  lands  by  deeds  which 
are  Insufficient  for  the  purpose,  under  the 
rules  required  In  other  forms  of  convey- 
ance. 2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  155,  156;  2 
Sanders,  Uses,  79,  83;  i  Mass.  136;  18  Pick. 
(Mass.)  397;  22  Pick.  (Mass.)  376;  5  Me. 
232:  11  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  351;  20  Johns.  (N. 
Y.)  85;  5  Yerg.  (Tenn.)  249. 


COVENANTS  FOR  TITLE.  Those  In  aid 
of  the  title  to  property,  usually  land,  con- 
veyed or  sold.  They  are  "covenant  of  sei- 
sin," "covenant  against  Incumbrances." 
"covenant  for  further  assurance,"  "covenant 
tor  quiet  enjoyment."  "covenant  of  war- 
ranty." and  "covenant  of  right  to  convey" 
(g.  V.) 

COVENANTS  PERFORMED.  In  pleading. 
A  plea  to  an  action  of  covenant,  allowed  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  whereby  the  de- 
fendant, upon  Informal  notice  to  the  plain- 
tiff, may  give  anything  In  evidence  which  he 
might  have  pleaded.  4  Dall.  (Pa.)  439;  2 
Yeates  (Pa.)  107;  IB  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  105. 
And  this  evidence.  It  seems,  may  be  given 
in  the  circuit  court  without  notice,  unless 
called  for.     3  Wash.  C.  C.  (U.  3.)  456. 

COVENTlON  IN  UNUM.  The  agreement 
between  the  two  parties  to  a  contract  upon 
the  sense  of  the  contract  proposed.  It  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  contract,  following 
the  pollicitation  or  proposal  emanating  from 
the  one.  and  followed  by  the  consension  or 
agreement  of  the  other.  If  the  second  party 
does  not  assent  to  the  proposal  In  the  sense 
in  wblch  It  is  made,  he  Is  not  bound  by  his 
assent  unless  his  mistake  Is  unreasonable. 


COVENTRY  ACT.  The  n 
St.  22  A  23  Car.  11.  c.  1,  against  maiming  by 
lying  In  wait.  It  having  been  enacted  In 
consequence  of  an  assault  on  Sir  John  Cov- 
entry In  the  street,  and  slitting  his  nose,  in 
revenge,  as  was  supposed,  for  some  obnox- 
ious words  uttered  by  him  in  parliament. 


CREDITORS'  BILL 


COVERT.  Covered;  protected;  sheltered. 
A  pound  covert  Is  one  that  la  close  or  cov- 
ered over,  as  dletingntahed  from  pound 
overt,  which  la  open  orerbead.  Co.  Lltt. 
47b;  3  Bl.  Comm.  12.  A  feme  covert  la  so 
called,  as  being  under  the  wing,  protection, 
or  cover  of  her  husband.    1  Bl.  Comm.  442. 

In  tbe  colony  laws  of  New  Plymoutb,  chil- 
dren are  said  to  tie  "under  the  covert"  of 
tbelr  parenta 

COVERT  BARON.  A  wife.  So  called  from 
being  under  the  protection  of  her  hueband, 
baron,  or  lord. 

COVERTURE.  The  condUlon  or  state  ot 
a  married  woman. 

DurlDS  coverture,  the  civil  existence  of  the 
wife  Is, 'tor  many  purposes,  mei^ed  In  that 
of  ber  husband.  See  "Abatement;"  "Par- 
tles." 

COVIN.  A  secret  contrivance  between  two 
or  more  persons  to  defraud  and  prejudice 
another  of  bis  rights.  Co.  Lltt.  3ETb; 
Comyn,  Dig.  "Covin"  (A) ;  1  Vlner,  Abr.  473. 
See  "Collusion;"  "Fraud." 

COWARDICE.  PuBlllanlmlty;  fear;  mis- 
behavior through  fear  In  relation  to  some 
duty  to  be  performed  before  an  enemy. 
O'Brien.  Court-Martial,  142. 

By  both  the  army  and  navy  regulations  of 
the  United  States,  this  Is  an  offense  punish- 
able In  officers  or  privates  with  death,  or 
such  other  punishment  as  may  be  Inflicted 
by  a  conrt-martlal.  1  Story,  U.  S.  Laws,  761; 
Act  Cong.  April  10,  1S06,  art  52. 

CRANAGE.  A  toll  paid  for  drawing  mer- 
chandise out  of  vessels  to  tbe  wharf.  S* 
called  because  the  Instrument  used  for  the 
purpose  la  called  a  "crane."    8  Coke,  46. 

CRASSA.  Gross.  Crassa  negliffeniia,  groaa 
negligence;  croKnii  ijinorantia.  gross  igno- 
rance. 

CRA8TINUM,  or  CRA8TINO  (Lat.  tomor- 
row). On  the  day  after.  The  return  day  of 
writs  is  made  the  second  day  ot  the  term; 
the  first  day  being  some  saint's  day,  which 
gives  Its  name  to  the  term.  In  Uie  law 
Latin,  crosHno  (the  morning,  the  day  after) 
would  then  denote  tbe  return  day.  2  Reeve. 
Hist.  Eng.  Law,  G6,  67. 


CRAVE.    To  ask;    to  demand. 

TblB  word  la  frequently  used  in  pleading; 
as,  to  crave  oyer  of  a  bond  on  which  the 
suit  id  brought;  and  In  the  settlement  of 
accounts  the  accountant  general  craves  a 
credit  or  an  allowance.  1  Cblt.  Prac.  620. 
See  "Oyer." 

CRAVEN,  CRAVENT,  or  CRAVANT  (from 
Saxon  crafan.  to  crave,  beg,  or  Implore). 
In  old  Bnglleh  law.  A  word  of  obloquy  and 
dlsgracR.  In  the  ancient  trial  by  battel,  on 
the  uttering  of  which  by  either  champion, 
be  was  considered  as  yielding  the  victory  to 
his   opponent,    and    was    condemned,    as   a 


recreant,  amittere  liberam  legem,  to  lose  his 
frank  law,  that  la,  to  became  Infamous,  and 
not  to  be  accounted  a.  free  and  lawful  man. 
liber  et  legaUs  homo,  being  supposed  by  tbe 
court  to  be  proved  forsworn,  and  therefore 
never  to  be  put  on  a  Jury  or  admitted  as  a 
witness  in  any  cause.  3  Bl.  Comm.  340;  4 
Bl.  Comm.  348:  4  Steph.  Comm.  415.  Called 
verbum  recreantisae.  the  word  of  recreancy. 
Fleta,  lib.  1,  c.  3S.  e  IS.  The  word  Is  still 
popularly  used  in  the  same  dishonorable 
sense.  See  "Battel;"  "Champion;"  "Recre- 
ant." 

CREAMER.  A  foreign  merchant;  but  gen- 
erally taken  for  one  who  haa  a  atall  In  a 
fair  or  market.     Blount. 

CREAMUS.  We  create.  One  of  the  words 
by  which  a  corporation  in  England  was  for- 
merly created  by  the  king.    1  Bl.  Comm,  473. 

CREANCE  (Law  Fr.  from  order,  to  be- 
lieve). Belief;  persuasion;  trust;  credit; 
faith.    Law  Fr.  Diet. 

A  claim;  a  debt,    1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1010. 

CREANCER,  or  CREANSOR.  One  who 
trusts  or  gives  credit;  a  creditor.  Old  Nat. 
Brev.  66;    Britt.  cc.  28.  78. 

CREDENTIALS.  Papers  which  give  a  title 
or  claim  to  confidence. 

In  International  Law.  The  Instru- 
ments which  authorize  and  establlah  a  pub- 
He  minister  in  his  character  with  the 
state  or  prince  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
If  the  state  or  prince  receive  the  minister. 
he  can  be  received  only  In  the  quality  at- 
tributed to  htm  In  his  credentials.  They  are, 
as  It  were,  his  letter  ot  attorney,  his  man- 
date patent,  ntandalutn  manifeatum.  Vattel, 
liv.  4.  c.  6,  §  76. 

CREDIBILITY.  Inawltness.  Worthiness 
ot  belief,  aa  distinguished  from  competency 
or  capacity  to  testify. 

CREDIBLE  WITNESS.  One  who,  being 
competent  to  give  evidence,  is  worthy  of 
belief.  5  Mass.  219;  IT  Pick.  (Mass.)  154; 
2  Curt.  Bcc.  336. 

CREDIT, 

(1)  The  ability  to  borrow,  on  the  opinion 
conceived  by  the  lender  that  he  will  be  re- 

(2)  A  debt  due  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
tract ot  hire  or  borrowing  of  money. 

(3)  The  time  allowed  by  the  creditor  tor 
the  payment  of  gooda  sold  by  him  to  the 
debtor. 

(4)  That  which  is  due  to  a  merchant,  as 
distinguished  from  "debit."  that  which  is 
due  by  him. 

(5)  That  influence  connected  with  certain 
social  positions.  20  TouUier.  Dr.  Civ.  note 
19. 

CREDITOR.  He  who  has  a  right  to  re- 
quire the  tulSllment  ot  an  obligation  or  con- 
tract:   he  to  whom  a  debt  Is  owing. 


CRBDITORUM,  ETC.  (2 

of  htm  or  themeelTea.  and  all  other  creditors 
who  shaJl  come  in  under  the  decree,  for  an 
account  or  the  assets  and  a  due  settl cement 
of  the  eetate  of  a  decedent. 

The  usual  decree  against  the  executor  or 
admlnlBtrator  is  gnoa  computet;  that  Is  to 
say,  It  directs  the  master  to  take  the  ac- 
counts between  the  deceased  and  all  tala 
creditors,  and  to  cauee  the  creditors,  upon 
due  public  notice,  to  come  before  him  to 
prove  their  debts  at  a  certain  place,  and 
within  a  limited  time;  and  it  also  directs 
the  master  to  take  on  account  of  all  the 
personal  estate  of  the  deceased  In  the  bands 
of  the  executor  or  administrator,  and  the 
same  to  be  applied  In  p^ment  of  the  debts 
and  other  charges  in  a  due  course  of  admin- 
istration.    1  Story.  Eq.  Jur.  442. 

CREDITORUM  APPELLATIONE  NON  HI 
tantum  accipiuntur  qut  pecuniam  credlde- 
runt,  aed  omnea  quibus  ex  qua!  I  bet  cauaa  de- 
betur.  Under  the  head  of  creditors  are  In- 
cluded not  alone  those  who  have  lent  money, 
but  all  to  whom,  from  any  cause,  a  debt  is 
owing.    Dig.  60.  16.  11. 

CREEK.  In  maritime  law.  Such  little  In- 
lets of  the  sea.  whether  wttbln  tha  precinct 
or  extent  of  a  port  or  without,  which  are 
narrow  passages,  and  have  shore  on  either 
side  of  them.    Callls.  Sew.  56;  6  Taunt.  706. 

Such  Inlets  that,  though  possibly  for  their 
extent  and  situation  they  might  be  ports,  yet 
they  are  either  members  of  or  dependent 
upon  other  ports. 

The  term  Imports  a  recess,  cove,  bay,  or 
inlet  In  the  shore  of  a  river,  and  not  a  seit- 
arate  or  Independent  stream,  though  some- 
times used  In  the  latter  meaning.  38  N.  Y. 
103. 

In  England  the  name  arose  thus:  The 
king  could  not  conveniently  have  a  customer 
and  comptroller  tn  every  port  or  haven; 
bat  such  custom  officers  were  fixed  at  some 
eminent  port,  and  the  smaller  adjacent  ports 
became  by  that  means  creeks,  or  appendants 
of  that  port  where  these  custom  ofllcera  were 
placed.  1  Chit.  Com.  I^aw.  726;  Hale,  de 
Port.  Mar.  pt  2.  c.  1,  vol.  1.  p.  46;  Comyn. 
Dig.  "Navigation"  (C) ;  Callls,  Sew.  34. 

CREMENTUM  C0MITATU8.  The  in- 
crease of  the  county.  The  increase  of  the 
king's  rents  above  the  old  vlcontlel  rents, 
for  which  the  aherlSs  were  to  account. 
Wharton. 

CREPARE  OCULUM.  In  Saxon  law.  To 
put  out  an  eye;  which  had  a  pecuniary  pun- 
ishment of  fifty  shillings  annexed  to  It. 
Wharton. 

CREPU8CULUM.  Daylight;  twilight.  The 
light  which  immediately  precedes  or  follows 
the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun.  4  Bl. 
Comm.  224.  HousebreaUne  during  the  pe- 
riod In  which  there  ie  sunlight  enough  to  dis- 
cern a  person's  face  (crepusculum)  is  not 
burglary.  Coke.  3d  InsL  63;  1  Rubs.  Crimes, 
820;    3  Qreenl.  Bv.  g  7G. 


CRESCENTE  MALITIA  CRESCERE  DE- 
bet  et  poena.  Vice  increasing,  punishment 
ought  also  to  increase.    Coke,  2d  Inst.  479. 

CRETIO.  Time  for  deliberation  allowed 
an  heir  to  decide  whether  he  would  or  would 
not  talte  an  inheritance.     Calv.  Lex.;  Taylor. 

CREW.  A  ship's  complement  of  men  and 
officers.  "In  Its  general  and  popular  sense, 
It  is  equivalent  to  'company.'  In  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  on  maritime  subjects. 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  comprehend  all  per- 
sons composing  the  ship's  company.  Includ- 
ing the  master;  sometimes  to  comprehend 
the  officers  as  common  seamen,  excluding 
the  master;  and  sometimes  to  include  the 
common  seamen  only,  excluding  the  master 
and  officers.  But  in  the  lost  two  classes  it 
will  be  found  that  the  context  contains  lan- 
guage which  explains  and  limits  the  general 
to  the  particular  use."    3  Sumn.  (U.  S.)  209. 


In  c 

CRIEZ  LA  PEEZ.  Rehearse  the  concord, 
or  peace.  A  phrase  used  in  the  ancient  pro- 
ceedings for  levying  Ones.  It  was  the  form 
of  words  by  which  the  Justice  before  whom 
the  parties  appeared  directed  the  Serjeant 
or  counter  In  attendance  to  recite  or  read 
aloud  the  concord  or  agreement  between 
the  parties,  as  to  the  lands  intended  to  be 
conveyed.  2  Reeve,  Hist  Bag.  Law,  224,  226; 
Crabb.  Hist  Bng.  Law,  17B. 

CRIM.  CON.  An  abbreviation  for  criminal 
conversation,  of  very  frequent  use,  denoting 
adultery;  unlawful  sexual  Intercourse  with  a 
married  woman.  Buller.  N.  P.  27 ;  Bac.  Abr. 
"Marriage"  (E  2) ;  4  Blackf.  (Ind.)  167. 

CRIME.  Any  act  or  omission  prohibited 
by  public  law  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  made  punishable  by  the  state  in  a 
Judicial  proceeding  In  Its  own  name.  It  Is 
a  public  wrong,  as  distinguished  from  a 
mere  private  wrong  or  Injury  to  an  Indi- 
vidual.   1  Clark  A  Marshall,  Crimes,  i  1. 

A  wrong  which  the  government  deems 
injurious  to  the  public  at  large,  and  pun- 
ishes through  a  Judicial  proceeding  In  its 
own  name.    1  Blsh.  New  Crlm.  Law.  §  32. 

An  act  committed  or  omitted  in  violation 
of  a  public  law  either  forbidding  or  com- 
manding It.  4  Bl.  Comm.  16.  This  defini- 
tion has  frequently  been  quoted  with  ap- 
proval, but  it  Is  Inaccurate.  In  the  first 
place,  it  Is  not  the  "act  omitted"  that  con- 
stitutes a  crime,  but  the  omEsslon  to  act  In 
the  second  place,  the  term  "public  law"  Is 
too  broad,  tor  it  Includes  many  other  laws 
besides  those  which  define  and  punish 
crimes.  An  act  is  not  necessarily  a  crime 
because  it  is  prohibited  by  a  public  law.  To 
constitute  a  crime,  it  must  be  punished  to 
protect  the  public,  and  must  be  punished 
by  the  state  or  other  sovereign.  Clark  ft 
Marshall.  Crimes,  i  1. 

Violations  of  municipal  ordinances  are 
generally  held  not  to  be  crimes,  for  the 
reason  that  such  ordinances  are  not  public 
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laws,  and  the  puntehment  For  their  TlolatloD 
Is  imposed  br  a  less  authority  than  the 
state.  29  Minn.  445:  36  Ala.  261;  47  Ohio 
St.  481;  65  Wis.  4S7.  Contra,  see  76  Mich. 
611;   27  Tei.  App.  342. 

"Crime"  Is  a  generic  term,  including  trea- 
son, felonies,  and  misdemeanors  (31  Wis. 
383;  76  Mich.  611:  60  111.  168:  42  Minn. 
268;  48  Ind.  123),  though  some  earlier  writ- 
ers use  the  term  as  excluding  misdemeanors 
<4  Bl.  Comm.  6). 

CRIME  AGAINST  NATURE.     Sodoro;. 

CRIMEN  (Lat.)     A  crime. 

In  the  civil  law.    A  charge  of  crime. 

Crimen  Falsi,  In  civil  law.  A  fraud- 
ulent alteration,  or  forgery,  to  conceal  or  al- 
ter the  truth,  to  the  prejudice  of  another, 
liiis  crime  may  be  committed  in  three  ways, 
namely:  by  forgery:  by  false  declarations 
or  false  oath, — perjury;  by  acts,  as  by  deal- 
ing with  false  weights  and  measures,  by  al- 
tering the  current  coin,  by  making  false 
keys,  and  the  tike.  See  Dig.  48.  10.  22;  Id. 
34.  8.  2;  Code,  9.  22;  Id.  2.  5,  9.  11.  16.  17.  23. 
24;  Merlin.  Repert.;  1  Brown,  Civ.  Law,  426; 
1  thll.  Ev.  26;  2  Starhle.  E^^.  716. 

At  common  law.  Any  crime  which  may  in- 
juriously affect  the  administration  ot  Justice, 
by  the  introduction  of  falsehood  and  fraud. 

1  Oreenl.  Ev.  E  373. 

The  meaning  of  this  term  at  common  law 
is  not  well  deSned,  It  has  been  held  to 
Include  forgery  (5  Mod.  74).  perjury,  sub- 
ornation of  perjury  (Co.  Lltt.  6b:  Comyn. 
Dig.  "Testmolgne"  [A  5]),  suppression  of 
testimony  by  bribery  or  conspiracy  to  pro- 
cure the  absence  of  a  witness  (Ryan  A  H. 
434).  conspiracy  to  accuse  o(  crime  (2  Hale, 
P.  C.  277;  2  Leach,  C.  C.  496;  3  Starkle,  21; 

2  Dodi.  Adm.  191),  barratry  (2  Salk.  690). 
The  effect  of  a  conviction  for  a  crime  of  this 
class  la  infamy,  and  incompetency  to  testify. 
Statutes  sometimes  provide  what  shall  be 
such  crimes. 

Crimen  Furti,    The  offense  Of  theft. 

Crimen  incendii.    In  old  criminal  law. 

The  crime  of  l>umlng,  which  included  not 
only  the  modem  crime  of  arson,  or  burning 
of  a  house,  but  also  the  burning  of  a  man. 
beast,  or  other  chattel.  Brltt.  c,  9;  Crabb. 
Hist.  Bng.  Law,  308. 

Crimen  innomlnatum.    The  nameless 

crime;    sodomy. 

C  rlmen     Laeaae-Majeatatls.      Injuring 

or  violating  the  majesty  of  the  king's  per- 
son: any  crime  affecting  the  king's  person. 
4  Bl.  Comm.  76. 

Crimen  Raptus.    Rape. 

Crimen  Roberlae.    Robbery. 

Crimen  Trahit  Personam.    The  crime 

carries  the  person;  i.  e.,  the  commission  of 
a  crime  gives  the  courts  of  the  place  where 
It  is  committed  Jurisdiction  over  the  person 
of  the  offender.    3  Denio  (N.  Y.)  190,  210. 

CRIMEN  FALSI  OICITUR,  CUM  QUIS  tL- 
IteKur,  cut  non  fuerit  ad  haee  data  auctoritas, 
de  •igliio  regie  rapto  vel  Invento  brevla,  car- 
taave  eonsignaverlt.  The  cWmcn  falsi  (crime 
of  falsifying)  Is  when  any  one  illicitly,  to 
whom  power  has  not  been  given  for  such 


purposes,  has  signed'  writs  or  charters  with 
the  king's  seal,  which  he  has  either  stolen 
or  found.    Fleta,  lib.  1,  c.  23. 

CRIMEN  LAE8AE  MAJESTATiS  OMNIA 
alia  crimina  excedit  quoad  poenam.  The 
crime  of  treason  exceeds  all  other  crimes  as 
far  as  Its  punishment  is  concerned.  Coke, 
3d  Inst.  210. 

CRIMEN  OMNIA  EX  SE  NATA  VITIAT, 
Crime  vitiates  everything  which  Bprlngs 
from  It    6  Hill  (N.  T.)  623,  63L 


CRIMINAL.  As  a  noun,  one  who  has  been 
guilty  of  a  crime. 

As  an  adjective,  violative  of  the  criminal 
law;  pertaining  to  crime,  or  to  penal  Juris- 
prudence. 

CRIMINAL  ACT,  A  crime.  Sometimes 
applied  to  the  act  of  crime,  as  severed  from 
the  criminal  intent 


CRIMINAL  INFORMATION.  A  criminal 
suit  brought  without  the  Interposition  of  a 
grand  Jury,  by  the  proper  olHcer  of  the  king 
or  state.    Cole,  Crim.  Inf.;    4  Bi.  (>>mm.  398. 

CRIMINAL  INTENT.    See  "Intent" 

CRIMINAL  LAW.  That  branch  of  Juris- 
prudence  which    treats   at  crimes  and   of- 

CRIMINAL  LAWCONSO LIGATION  ACTS. 
The  English  acts  (24  «  25  Vict  cc.  94-100) 
whereby  the  criminal  law  of  the  country  was 
practically  codified. 

CRIMINAL  LETTERS.  In  Scotch  law.  A 
summons  Issued  by  the  lord  advocate  or  his 
deputies  as  the  means  of  commencing  a 
criminal  process.  It  differs  from  an  Indict- 
ment, and  Is  like  a  criminal  information 
at  common  law. 

CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE.  The  course  or 
system  of  proceedings  established  by  law, 
whereby  persons  accused  of  crime  are  ap- 
prehended, tried,  and  their  punishment  fixed. 


CRIMINATE.  To  exhibit  evidence  of  the 
commission  of  a  criminal  offense. 

To  charge  with  crime,  or  implicate  In  a 
charge  of  crime. 

CRITICISM.  The  art  of  Judging  skillfully 
of  the  merits  or  beauties,  defects  or  faults, 
of  a  literary  or  scientific  performance,  or  of 
a.  production  of  art.  When  the  criticism  is 
reduced  to  writing,  the  writing  itself  is 
called  a  criticism. 


for  the  slaughter  of  a  man.    Bame  as  wen- 
gild.    Spelman.  ^_i(.)OQIC 


CROCKARDS  (2 

CR0CKARD8,  or  CROCAR08.  A  foreign 
coin  or  base  metal,  prohibited  by  St.  27 
Bdw,  I.  St.  3,  trom  being  brought  into  tbe 
realm.  4  Bl.  Comm.  98:  Crabb.  HUt.  Eng. 
Law.  176. 

CROFT.  A  little  clone  adjoining  a  dwell- 
ing house,  and  Inclosed  for  pasture  and 
tillage,  or  any  particular  use.  Jacob.  Law 
Diet.  A  smalt  space  fenced  off,  In  wblch  to 
keep  farm  cattle.  Spelman.  The  word  Is 
now  entirely  obsolete. 

CR0ISE8.  PllgrlmB:  so  called,  as  wear- 
ing the  sign  of  tbe  cross  on  their  upper 
garments.  Britt,  c.  122.  The  knights  of 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  created 
for  the  defense  of  the  pilgrims.  Cowell; 
Blount. 

CROITEIR.    Acrofter;  one  holding  a  croft 

CROPPER.  One  who,  having  no  Interest 
In  the  land,  works  it  In  consideration  of  re- 
ceiving a  portion  of  the  crop  for  his  labor. 
2  Rawie  (Pa.)  13, 


CROSS  ACTION,  An  action  by  a  defend- 
ant In  an  action,  against  the  plaintiff  in  the 
same  ai'tion.  upon  the  same  contract,  or  for 
the  same  tort.  Thus,  If  Peter  bring  an  ac- 
tion of  trespass  against  Paul,  and  Paul  bring 
another  action  of  trespass  against  Peter,  tbe 
subject  of  tbe  dispute  being  an  assault  and 
battery,  it  is  evident  that  Paul  could  not  set 
off  the  assault  committed  upon  him  by  Peter, 
in  the  action  which  Peter  had  brought 
against  him;  therefore  a  cross  action  be- 
comes necessary.  - 

CROSS  APPEAL.  Where  both  parties  ap- 
peal, the  appeals  are  sometimes  called  "cross 
appeals." 


CROWN  CASES  RESERVED.  Questions 
of  law  reserved  on  the  trial  of  criminal  cases 
at  assize  for  consideration  of  the  court  of 
criminal  appeal. 

CROSS  BILL.  A  bill  by  a  defendant  to  a 
bill  in  equity  against  the  plaintiff  or  a  co- 
defendant  for  further  relief  In  respect  to  the 
matters  embraced  in  the  suit. 

It  is  an  auxiliary  suit  or  dependency  on 
the  original  suit.     35  N.  H.  251. 


CROSS  ERRORS.  Errors  being  assigned 
by  the  respondent  in  a  writ  of  error,  the  er- 
rors assigned  on  both  sides  are  called  "cross 
errors." 

CROSS  EXAMINATON.  In  practice.  The 
examination  of  a  witness  by  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  party  who  called  him,  and  who 
examined  or  was  entitled  to  examine  bim  In 
chief. 
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CROSS  REMAINDER.  Where  a  particular 
estate  Is  conveyed  to  several  persons  In  com- 
mon, and,  upon  tbe  tertnination  of  the  In- 
terest of  either  of  them,  his  share  Is  to  re- 
main over  to  the  rest,  and  the  reversioner 
or  remainder  man  Is  not  to  take  till  the 
termination  of  all  the  estates,  the  parties 
take  as  tenants  In  common,  with  cross  re- 
mainders between  them.  4  Cruiee,  Dig.  249; 
1  Hilllard.  Real  Prop.  650.  It  Is  not  an  es- 
sential quality  of  cross  remalndere  that  the 
original  estates  should  be  held  In  common. 
1  Prest.  Est.  94;  2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  Index. 

CROSS  RULES.  These  were  rules  where 
each  of  the  opposite  litigants  obtained  a  rule* 
nt«t,  as  the  plaintiff  to  increase  the  damages, 
and  the  defendant  to  enter  a  nonsuit.    Whar- 


CROWN  OFFICE.  Tbe  criminal  side  of 
the  court  of  king's  bench.  Tbe  king's  at- 
torney  in  this  court  is  called  "master  of  the 
crown  office."    4  Bl.  Comm.  308. 

CROWN  OFFICE  IN  CHANCERY.  Oneol 
the  offices  of  the  English  high  court  of  chan- 
cery, now  transferred  to  the  high  court  of 
Justice.  The  principal  official,  the  clerk  o( 
the  crown.  Is  an  officer  of  parliament,  and 
of  the  lord  chancellor.  In  his  nonjudicial  ca- 
pacity, rather  than  an  officer  of  the  courts 
of  law.  Second  Rep.  Leg.  Dep.  Comm.  39. 
His  principal  duties  are  to  make  out  and  is- 
sue writs  of  summons  and  election  for  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  to  keep  the  cus- 
tody of  poll  hooks  and  ballot  papers.  Nearly 
all  patents  passing  the  great  sea),  except 
those  for  inventions  (Great  Seal  Act.  1880). 
are  made  out  In  his  office,  and  be  m^es  out 
the  warrants  for  almost  all  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seat.  See  "Patent."  He 
also  does  the  duties  formerly  performed  by 
the  clerk  of  the  Hanaper.  They  chiefly  con- 
sisted In  collecting  fees,  but  have  now  ceased 
almost  entirely.  He  Is  registrar  of  the  lord 
high  steward's  court.  Second  Rep.  Leg.  Dep. 
Comm.  39:  Rep.  Comm.  on  Fees.  5;  2  ft  3 
Wm.  IV.  c,  3;  3  *  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  84;  15  ft  16 
Vict.  c.  87;  37  ft  38  Vict.  c.  81. 

CROWN  PAPER,  A  paper  containing  the 
llBt  of  criminal  cases  which  await  the  bear- 
ing or  decision  of  the  court,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  court  of  queen's  bench;  and  It 
then  Includes  all  cases  arising  from  infor- 
mations quo  warranto,  crinolnal  Informa- 
tions, criminal  cases  brought  up  from  Infe- 
rior courts  by  writ  of  certiorari,  and  cases 
from  the  sessions.    Brown. 

CROWN  SIDE.  Tbe  criminal  side  of  the 
court  of  king's  l)ench.  Distinguished  from 
the  pleas  side,  which  transacts  tbe  civil 
business.   4  Bl.  Comm.  265, 

CROWN  SOLICITOR.  In  England,  the  so- 
llcltor  to  the  tceasury  acts.  In  state  prose- 
cutions, as  solicitor  for  the  crown  in  prepar- 
ing the  prosecution.  In  Ireland  thero  are 
officers  called  "crown  solicitors"  attached  to 
each  circuit,  whose  duty  it  Is  to  get  up  every 
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<ase  for  the  crown  in  criminal  prosecutions. 
They  are  paid  by  salarlea.  There  Is  no  such 
system  in  England,  where  prosecutions  are 
conducted  by  solicitors  appointed  by  the  par- 
ish, or  other  persons  bound  over  to  prose- 
cute by  the  maiflBtrates  on  eacli  committal ; 
bat  in  Scotland  the  still  better  plan  exists 
of  a  crown  prosecutor  (called  the  "procura- 
tor-fiscal," and  being  a  subordinate  of  the 
lord-advocate)  in  every  county,  who  pre- 
pares every  criminal  prosecution.    Wharton. 

CROWNER,  or  CROUNER.  In  old  Scotch 
law.  Coroner;  a  coroner.  Skene  de  Verb. 
Sign. 


CRUCE  SIGNATI.  In  old  English  law. 
Signed  or  marked  with  a  cross.  Pilgrims  to 
the  holy  land,  or  crusaders.  So  called  be- 
cause they  wore  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
their  garments.    Spelman,  toc.  "Crucifen." 

CRUISE.  A  voyage  or  expedition  In  quest 
of  Tessels  or  Beets  of  the  enemy  which  may 
be  expected  to  sail  in  any  particular  track 
at  a  certain  season  of  the  year.  The  region 
Id  which  these  cruises  are  performed  Is  usu- 
ally termed  the  "rendwtvouB,"  or  "crulslng- 
laUtude."  When  the  ships  employed  for  this 
inirpose,  which  are  accordingly  called  "cruis- 
ers," have  arrived  at  the  destined  station, 
thgy  traverse  the  sea  backwards  and  for- 
wards, under  an  easy  sail,  and  within  a.  lim- 
ited space,  conjectured  to  be  In  the  track  at 
their  expected  adversaries.  Weskett,  Ins.; 
Lex  Merc.  Redlv.  271,  2S4;  Doug.  509;  Park. 
Ins.  68;  Marsh.  Ins.  196,  199,  520;  2  Gall. 
(U.  S.)  268. 

CRY  DE  PAYS,  or  CRY  DE  PAIS.  A  hue 
and  cry  raised  by  the  country.  This  was 
allowable,  In  the  absence  of  the  constable, 
when  a  felony  had  been  committed. 

CRYER.    See  "Crier." 

CUCKING  STOOL.  An  engine  or  machine 
for  the  punishment  of  scolds  and  uniiulet 
women.  Called,  also,  a  "trehucket,"  "tum- 
brill,"  and  "castigatory."  Bakers  and  brew- 
ers were  formerly  also  liable  to  the  same 
punishment.  Being  fastened  In  the  machine, 
they  were  immersed  over  head  and  ears  In 
some  pool.  Blount;  Coke.  3d  Inst.  219;  4 
Bl.  Comm.  168, 

CUI  ANTE  DIVORTIUM  (I-aw  Lat.)  The 
full  phrase  was.  cut  ipsa  ante  divortiiim  con- 
tradicere  non  potiiif.  whom  she  before  the 
divorce  could  not  gainsay. 

In  Practice.   A  writ  which  anciently  lay 

In  favor  of  a  woman  who  had  been  divorced 
from  her  hueband  to  recover  lands  and  tene- 
ments which  she  had  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail. 
or  for  life,  from  him  to  whom  her  husband 
had  aliened  them  during  marriage,  when  she 
could  not  gainsay  it.  Fitzb,  Nat.  Brev.  240; 
3  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm,  1S3,  note;  Steams. 
Real  Actions.  143;  Booth.  Real  Actions,  ISS. 
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poiuit,  whom  in  his  lifetime  she  could  not 
gainsay, 

In  Practice.    A  writof  entry  which  lay 

for  a  widow  against  a  person  to  whom  her 
husband  had  in  his  lifetime  aliened  her 
lands.  Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev.  193. ,  The  object 
of  the  writ  was  to  avoid  a  judgment  ob- 
tained against  the  husband  by  confession  or 
default.  It  is  now  of  no  nee  in  England, 
by  force  of  the  provisions  of  St.  32  Hen. 
Vlll.  c,  2g,  i  6.  See  6  Coke,  8,  9;  Booth, 
Real  Actions,  186,  As  to  Ita  use  In  Penn- 
sylvania, see  3  Bin,  (Pa.) ;  Rep.  Comm.  Pa.  - 
Ctv.  Code  1S3E,  90.  91. 

CUi  JURISDICTIO  DATA  EST,  EA  QUO- 
qu«  concesaa  ease  videntur  sine  quIbuB  Jurla- 
dlctlo  expllcari  non  potest.  To  whom  jurls- 
dictlon  is  given,  to  him  those  things  also 
are  held  to  be  granted  without  which  the 
Jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised.  Dig.  2.  1. 
2;  1  Wooddeson,  Lect,  Introd.  Ixxl.;  1  Kent, 
Comm.  339. 

CUIJU8  EST  DONANDt,  EIDEM  ETVEN- 
dendi  et  concedendl  Jus  est.  He  who  has  a 
right  to  give  has  also  a  right  to  sell  and  to 
grant.    Dig.  BO.  17.  163. 

CUI  LICET  QUOD  MAJUS  NON  DEBET 
quod  minus  eat  non  hcere.  He  who  has  au- 
thority to  do  the  more  important  act  shall 
not  be  debarred  from  doing  that  of  less  im- 
portance. 4  Rep.  23;  Co.  LItt,  35Bb;  2  Inst 
307;  Noy.  Max,  2S;  Finch,  Law,  32;  3  Mod, 
382,  392;  Broom.  Leg,  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.) 
165;  Dig.  60.70.  21. 

CUI  PATER  E8TPOPULU8  NON  HABET 
ill*  patr«m.  He  to  whom  the  people  Is  father 
has  aot  a  father.    Co.  Lltt  123. 

CUICUNQUE  ALIQUIS  QUID  CONCEDIT 
concede  re  videtur  et  Id,  sine  quo  res  Ipsa 
eue  non  potuit.  Whoever  grants  a  thing  is 
supposed  also  tacitly  to  grant  that  without 
which  the  grant  itself  would  be  of  no  effect. 
11  Coke.  62;  Broom,  Leg,  Max.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  426;  Hob.  234;  Vaughan.  109;  11  Exch. 
775;  Shep.  Touch.  89;  Co,  Utt.  66a. 

CUILIBET  IN  ARTE  SUA  PERITO  EST 
credendum.  Credence  should  be  given  to  one 
skilled  in  his  peculiar  art.  Co.  Lilt.  125; 
1  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  75;  Phil.  Ev.  (Cow. 
ft  H,  notes),  pt.  1,  p.  769;  11  Clark  ft  F.  85. 

CUILIBET  LICET  JURI  PRO  SE  INTRO 
ducto  renunciare.  Any  one  may  waive  or 
renounce  the  benefit  of  a  principle  or  rule 
of  law  that  exists  only  tor  his  protection, 

CUIQUE    IN    SUA    ARTE    CREDENDUM 

est.     Every  one  is  to  be  believed  in  hie  own 
art.     9  Mass.  227, 

CUJUS  EST  COMMODUM  EJUS  DEBET 
esse  incommodum.  He  who  receives  the 
benefit  should  also  bear  the  disadvantage.  1 
Karnes,  Eq,  289;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  Lon- 
don Ed.)   837. 

CUJUS  EST  DARE  EJUS  EST  DIBPO- 
nere.  He  who  has  a  right  to  give  has  the 
right  to  dispose  of  the  gift,    WIngate,  Max. 


CUJUS  EST  DIVISIO,  ETC. 


CUJU8  EST  OIVISIO  ALTERIUS  EST 
electlo.  Whlcbever  of  two  parties  bas  the 
dWUion,  the  other  hae  the  choice.  Co.  LItt. 
166. 

CUJUS  EST  DOMINIUM  EJUS  EST  PER- 
Iculum.  The  risk  lies  upon  the  owner  ot  the 
aabject.    Tray.  Lat.  Max.  114. 

CUJU8  EST  IN8TITUERE  EJUS  EST 
abrogare.  Whose  It  la  to  InBtltute,  his  it  is 
also  to  abrogate.  Sydney,  Gov.  IE;  Broom. 
Leg.  Max.  ( 3d  London  Bd. )  785. 

CUJUS  EST  SOLUM  EJUS  EST  USQUE 
ad  cofllum.  He  who  owns  the  soil  owns  It  np 
to  the  sky.  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  309;  Shop.  Touch.  SO;  2  Bout.  Inst. 
notes  15,  TO;  2  Sharawood,  Bl.  Comm.  IS;  9 
.  Coke.  54;  4  Campb.  219;  11  E:xch.  S22:  6  El. 
A  Bl.  76. 

CUJUS  JURIS  <l.  e^  JURISDICTI0NI8) 
eat  prlnclpale,  ejuadem  Juris  erlt  accesaorlum. 
He  who  has  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  principal  has 
also  of  the  accessory.  Coke,  2d  Inst.  493; 
Bracton,  481. 

CUJUS  PER  ERROREM  DATI  REPETI- 
tlo  est,  eJuB  coniulto  dati,  donatio  eat.  That 
which,  when  given  through  mlatake,  can  be 
recovered  back,  when  given  with  knowledge 
or  the  facte,  la  a  gift.    Dig.  50.  IT.  53. 

CUJUSQUE  REI  POTISBIMAPARS  PRIN- 
ctplutn  est.  The  principal  part  of  everything 
Is  the  beginning.    Dig.  1.  2.  1;  10  Coke.  49. 

CUL  DE  SAC  (Fr.  tbe  bottom  of  a  sack). 
A  blind  alley;  a  street  which  Is  open  at  one 
end  only. 


CULPA.  A  fault;  negligence.  Jones, 
Bailm.  8. 

Culpa  Is  to  be  distinguished  from  dolus, 
the  latter  being  a  trick  for  the  purpose  of 
deception,  the  former  merely  negligence. 
There  are  three  degrees  of  culpa:  Lata  cul- 
pa, gross  fault  or  neglect;  levU  culpa,  ordi- 
nary fault  or  neglect;  leviasima  culpa,  slight 
fault  or  neglect;  and  the  deDnitlons  of  these 
degrees  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  in 
our  law.    Story,  Ballm.  S  18. 

CULPA  CARET.  QUI  SCIT.  8ED  PROHI- 
bafe  non  potest.  He  la  clear  of  blame  who 
knows,  but  cannot  prevent.    Dig.  50.  IT.  50. 

CULPA  EST  IMMISCERE  8E  REI  AD  SE 
non  pertinent).  It  Is  a  fault  to  meddle  with 
what  does  not  belong  to  or  does  not  coi 
you.    Dig.  50.  IT.  36;  Coke,  2d  Inst.  208. 


CULPA  TENET  SU08  AUCTORES.  A 
fault  binds  Its  own  authors.  Ersk.  Inst.  bk. 
4.  tit.  1,  E  14;  6  Bell.  App.  Gas.  539. 


CUM  DUO  JURA,  ETC. 


CULPABILI6  <LBt.)     Guilty. 

CULPAE  POENA  PAR  ESTO.  Let  the 
punishment  be  proportioned  to  the  crime. 
Branch,  Princ. 

CULPRIT.  A  person  who  is  guilty,  ov  sap- 
poaad  to  be  guilty,  ot  a  crime. 

When  a  prisoner  Is  arraigned,  and  he 
pleads  not  guilty,  in  English  practice,  the 
clerk,  who  arraigns  him  on  l>eha]f  of  the 
crown,  replies  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty, 
and  that  he  is  ready  to  prove  the  accusation. 
This  1b  done  by  writing  two  monosyllabic 
abbreviations, — cul.  prt(.  4  Bl.  Comm.  339; 
1  Chit.  Crlm..Law.  416.  See  Christian's  note 
to  Bl.  Comm.  cited.  The  technical  meaning 
has  disappeared,  and  the  compound  Is  used 
In  the  popular  sense  as  above  given. 

CULpACH.  In  old  Scotch  law.  A  species 
ot  pledge  or  cautioner  ( S?ottice,  back  borgh ) . 
used  In  cases  of  the  replevin  of  iiersons  from 
one  man's  court  to  another's.  Skene  de 
Verb.  Sign. 


CULVERTAQE.  A  base  kind  of  slavery; 
the  conflscatloD  or  forfeiture,  which  takes 
place  when  a  lord  seizes  hla  tenant's  estate. 
Blount;  Du  Cange. 

CUM  ACTIO  FUERIT  MERE  CRIMINAL- 
is,  Instltui  poteHt  ab  initta  cHminaliter  vcl 
civlllter.  When  an  action  Is  merely  crim- 
inal. It  can  be  Inatltuted  from  tbe  beginning. 
either  criminally  or  civilly.    Bracton.  102. 

CUM  ADSUNT  TESTIMONIA  RERUM, 
quid  opua  eat  verbis?  When  the  proofs  of 
tacts  are  present,  what  need  Is  there  of 
words?    2  Bnlst  53. 

CUM  ALIQUI8  RENUNCIAVERIT  SOCIE- 
tati,  solvitur  ■ocietaa.  When  any  partner  re- 
nounces the  partnership,  the  partnership  Is 
dissolved.    Tray.  Lat.  Max.  118. 

CUM  CONFITENTE  8PONTE  MITIU8 
eat  agendum.  One  making  a  voluntary  con- 
fession la  to  be  dealt  with  more  mercifully. 
Coke,  4th  Inat.  66;  Branch.  Princ. 

CUM  DE  LUCRO  QUORUM  QUAERITUR 
melior  est  cauaa  possidentis.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  gain  Ilea  between  two,  ths  cause  of 
the  possessor  is  the  better.     Dig.  50.  17.  12«. 

CUM  DUO  INTER  SE  PUQNANTIA  RE- 
perluntur  in  testamento,  ultimum  ratum  est.  . 
When  two  things  repugnant  to  each  other 
are  found  In  a  will,  the  laat  is  to  be  coii- 
flrmed.  Co.  Lltt.  112:  Shep.  Touch.  451; 
Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  518;  1' 
Jarm.  Wills  "(2d  Ed.)  394;  16  Johns.  (N.  Y.) 
146;  1  Phil.  536. 

CUM  DUO  JURA  CONCURRUNT  IN 
una  persona  aequum  est  ac  si  essent  In  duo- 
bus.  When  two  rights  meet  In  one  person, 
it  Is  the  same  as  if  they  were  in  two  per- 
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CUM  IN  CORPORE  DI88ENTITUR,  AP- 
par«t  nullgtm  otae  acceptlonem.  When  there 
i8  a  dlBagresment  Id  the  substance,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  la  no  acceptance.  12  Allen 
(ftTass.)  44. 

CUM  IN  TESTAMENTO  AMBIGUE  AUT 
etiam  perperam  acripturn,  est  benigne  Inter- 
pretarl.  et  secundum  id  quod  credibfie  eat 
cogltatum  credendum  eat.  When  an  amblKU- 
ous  or  even  an  erroneous  expreaslon  occurs 
In  a  will.  It  Bhould  be  construed  liberally, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  testator's  prob- 
able meaning.  Dig.  34.  5.  21;  Broom.  Leg. 
Mux.  (3d  London  Bd.)  GOC;  3  Poth.  ad 
Fand.  (Ed.  1819)  46. 

CUM  LEOITIMAE  NUPTIAE  PACTAE 
aunt,  patrem  llberl  aequuntur.  Children  bom 
under  a  legitimate  marriage  follow  the  con- 
dition oC  the  father. 

CUM  ONERE  (Lat.)  With  the  burden; 
subject  to  the  incumbrance;  subject  to  the 
diarge.  A  purchaser  with  knowledge  of  an 
incnmbrance  takes  the  property  cttm  onere. 
Co.  Utt.  231a;  7  Ba«.  1«4;  Paley,  Ag.  175. 

CUM  PAR  DELICTUM  EST  QUORUM, 
aamper  oneratur  petitor,  et  mellor  habatur 
poaaeaaoria  cauaa.  Where  two  parties  are 
equally  In  fault,  the  claimant  always  is  at 
a  disadvantage,  and  the  party  In  possession 
has  the  better  cause.  Dig.  60.  17.  154; 
Broom.  Leg.  Max.  <3d  London  Ed.)  644. 

CUM  QUOD  AGO  NGN  VALET  UT  AGO, 
valeat  quantum  valere  poteat.  When  that 
which  I  do  is  of  no  effect  as  I  do  it.  It  shall 
have  as  much  effect  as  it  can,  {.  e.,  in  some 
other  way.    4  Kent.  Comm.  493. 

CUM  TESTAMENTO  ANNEXO  (Law  Lat.) 
With  the  will  annexed.  A  term  applied  to 
administration  granted  where  a  testator 
makes  an  incomplete  will,  without  naming 
any  executors,  or  where  be  names  Incapable 
persons,  or  where  the  executors  named  re- 
fuse to  act     2  Bl.  Comm.  503.  50*. 

CUMULATIVE  EVIDENCE.  That  which 
goes  to  prove  what  has  already  been  estab- 
lished by  other  evidence. 

CUMULATIVE  LEGACY.     See  "Legacy." 

CUMULATIVE  REMEDY.  A  second  or 
additional  mode  of  procedure  in  addition  to 
one  already  available,  as  opposed  to  alter- 
native ramedy.    Wharton. 

CUMULATIVE  SENTENCES.  Sentences 
on  a  trial  and  conviction  of  several  crimes, 
each  sentence  being  In  addition  to  the  oth- 
ers, and  not  for  the  same  Sue  or  concurrent 
terms  of  imprisonment  See  "Concurrent 
Seatencea" 

CUMULATIVE  VOTINa  That  by  which 
the  voter  concentrates  his  ballots  on  one  or 
more  candidates.  Instead  of  voting  for  the 
tnll  number  to  be  elected.  Thus,  a  stock- 
bolder  holding  Sfty  shares  may.  under  such 
a  STStem.  If  five  directors  are  to  be  chosen, 
cast  two  hundred  and  flfty  votes  for  one,  or 


CURATORSHIP 


CUNEATOR.  A  coiner.  Du  Cange.  Gu- 
neare,  to  coin;  cuneus,  the  die  with  which 
to  coin;  cuneata,  coined.     Du  Cange;  3pel- 


CURA  (Lat)  Care;  charge;  oversight; 
guardianship. 

In  the  Civil  Law.  A  species  of  guard- 
ianship which  commenced  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, when  the  guardianship  called  "tutela" 
expired,  and  continued  to  the  completion  of 
the  twenty-fifth  year.  Inat.  1.  23.  pr.;  Id. 
1.  25.  pr.;   Halifax.  CW.  Law,  bk.  1,  c.  8. 


CURATE.  One  who  represents  the  incum- 
bent of  a  church,  pareon.  or  vicar,  and  takes 
care  of  the  church,  and  performs  divine 
aervlcee  In  his  atead.  An  ofBclatlng  tem- 
porary mlnlBter  in  the  English  church,  who 
repreeentB  the  proper  Incumbent.  Bum. 
Ecc.  Law;  1  Bl.  Comm.  393. 

CURATIO  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  The  pow- 
er or  duty  of  managing  the  property  of  him 
who.  either  on  account  of  infancy  or  some 
detect  of  mind  or  body,  cannot  manage  his 
own  affairs;  the  duty  of  a  curator  or  guardi- 
an.   Calv.  Lex. 

CURATOR.  One  who  has  been  legally  ap- 
pointed to  take  care  of  the  Interests  ol  one 
who,  on  account  of  bis  youth,  or  defect  ol 
bis  understanding,  or  for  some  other  cauae. 
is  unable  to  attend  to  them  himself;  a 
guardian. 

There  are  curators  ad  bona  (of  property), 
who  administer  the  estate  of  a  minor,  take 
care  of  his  person,  and  intervene  In  all  Mb 
contracts;  curators  ad  litem  (of  suits),  who 
assist  the  minor  In  courts  of  Justice,  and 
act  as  curatorB  ad  bona  in  cases  where  the 
InterestB  ol  the  curator  are  opposed  to  the 
InterestB  of  the  minor.  Civ.  Code  La.  arts. 
357-366.  There  are  also  curatora  of  Insane 
persona  (Id.  art.  31),  and  of  vacant  aucces- 
slonB  and  absent  heirs  (Id.  arts.  1105,  1125). 

CURATOR  AD  HOC-  A  guardian  for  tbia 
special  purpose;  as  one  appointed  to  rep- 
resent an  absentee. 

CURATOR  AD  LITEM  (Lat)  Guardian 
for  the  suit.  In  English  law.  the  correspond- 
ing phrase  is  "guardian  ad  litem." 

CURATOR    BONIS    (Lat) 

In  CIvtl  Law,    A  guardian  to  take  care 

of  the  property.    Calv.  Lex. 

In  Scotch  Law,  A  guardian  for  mi- 
nors, lunatics,  etc.  Halk.  Tech.  Terma; 
Bell,  Diet. 

CURATORSHIP.    The  office  of  a  curator. 

Curatorship  differs  from  tutorship  {g.  v.) 
In  this,  that  the  latter  is  instituted  for  the 
protection  of  property  in  the  first  place, 
and,  secondly,  of  the  person;  while  the  tor-|^ 


CURATRIX 


CURE  OF  80UL8.  The  ordinary  duties 
of  an  officiating  clergyman. 

"Curate"  more  properly  denotes  tlie  In- 
cumbent In  general  who  hath  the  cure  of 
souls,  but  more  frequently  It  is  understood 
to  signify  a  clerk  not  Inatltuted  to  the  cure 
of  souls,  but  exercising  the  spiritual  office 
In  a  parish  under  the  rector  or  rlcar.  2 
Bum,  Bcc.  Law,  54;  1  H.  BI.  424. 

CURFEW  (French,  coutre.  to  cover,  and 
feu,  flre).  This  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
an  Institution  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  required,  by  ringing  of  the  bell  at  eight 
o'clock  fn  the  evening,  that  all  lights  and 
Sres  In  dwellings  should  then  be  extin- 
guished. But  the  custom  is  evidently  older 
than  the  Norman;  for  we  Snd  an  order  of 
King  Alfred  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Oxford 
should,  at  the  ringing  of  that  bell,  cover  up 
their  fires  and  go  to  bed.  And  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  same  practice  prevailed'  at 
this  period  in  Prance,  Normandy,  Spain, 
and  probably  in  most  of  the  other  countries 
Of  Europe.  Henry,  Hist.  Brit.  vol.  3,  667. 
It  was  doubtless  intended  as  a  precaution 
against  fires,  which  were  very  frequent  and 
destructive  when  most  houses  were  built  of 

That  It  was  not  Intended  as  a  bKdge  of  In- 
famy Is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  law 
was  of  equal  obligation  upon  the  nobles  of 
the  court  and  upon  the  native-born  serfs. 
And  yet  we  And  the  name  "curfew  law"  em- 
ployed as  a  by-word  denoting  the  most  odi- 
ous tyranny. 

It  appears  to  have  met  with  so  rauch  op- 
position that  In  1103  we  find  Henry  I.  re- 
pealing the  enactment  of  his  father  on  the 
subject;  and  Blackstone  says  that,  thougb 
it  is  mentioned  a  century  afterwards,  it  la 
rather  E^poken  of  as  a  time  of  night,  than 
as  a  still  subsisting  custom.  Shakespeare 
frequently  refers  to  it  in  the  same  sense. 
This  practlc^e  is  still  pursued,  in  many  parts 
of  England  and  in  this  country,  as  a  very 
convenient  mode  of  apprising  people  of  tbe 
time  of  night. 

CURIA. 

In  Roman  Law.     One  of  the  divisions 

of  the  Roman  people.  The  Roman  people 
were  divided  by  Romulus  into  three  tribes 
and  thirty  curiae.  The  members  of  each 
CMn'ii  were  united  by  the  tie  of  common  re- 
Utrious  rites,  and  also  by  certain  common 
po'itical  and  civil  powers.  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  2. 
p  82;  I,lv.  lib.  1.  c.  13;  Pint.  In  Romulo. 
p,  30;   Featus  Brlason,  In  Verb. 

In  later  times  the  word  signifled  the  sen- 
ate or  aristocratic  body  of  the  provincial 


16)  CURIA  LEGITIME,  ETC. 

cities  of  the  empire.  Festus  Brleson,  In 
Verb.;  Ort.  Hlstolre.  No.  25,  408;  Ort.  Inst. 
No.  126. 

The  senate  house  at  Rome;  the  senate 
house  of  a  provincial  city.  Code,  10.  31.  2; 
Spelman. 

In    English    Law.     The  king's  court; 

the  palace;  the  royal  household.  The  res- 
idence of  a  noble;  a  manor  or  chief  manse; 
the  hall  of  a  manor.    Spelman. 

A  court  of  Justice,  Whether  of  general  or 
special  Jurisdiction.  Fleta.  lib.  2.  1.  72.  9  U 
Spelman;  Cowell;  3  Bl.  Comm.  c.  Iv.  See 
"Court" 

A  courtyard  or  inclosed  piece  of  ground; 
a  close.  St.  Edw.  Conf.  I,  6;  Bracton,  76, 
222b,  335b,  356b,  358;  Spelman.  See  "Curia 
Claudenda." 

Tbe  civil  or  secular  power,  aa  distin- 
guished from  the  church.    Spelman. 

CURIA  ADVISARE  VULT  (Lat.)  The 
court  wishes  to  consider  the  matter. 

In  Practice.    The  entry  formerly  made 

upon  the  record  to  vlndicale  the  continuance 
of  a  cause  until  a  final  Judgment  should  be 
rendered. 

It  Is  commonly  abbreviated  thus;  Cttr. 
adv.  vult.  Thus,  from  amongst  many  ex- 
amples, In  2  Bam.  A  C.  172,  after  the  report 
of  the  argument,  we  find  "cur.  adv.  vult.," 
then,  "on  a  subsequent  day  Judgment  was 
delivered,"  etc. 


CURIA  CANCELLARIAE  OFFICINA  JUS- 
tltlae.  The  court  of  chancery  Is  the  work- 
shop of  Justice.    3  Inst.  G5S. 


CURIA  CLAUDENDA  (Lat.)  In  practice. 
A  wrtt  which  anciently  lay  to  compel  a 
party  to  Inclose  his  land.  Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev. 
297. 

CURIA  COMITATU8  (Law  Lat)  In  old 
English  law.  Tbe  court  of  tbe  county;  the 
county  court,  or  court  of  the  sbire  (Saxon. 
scyregemot) .  In  the  Saxon  times.  See 
"County  Court." 

CURIA  CURSUS  AQUAE.  A  court  held 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Gravesend  for 
the  better  management  of  bargee  and  boats 
plying  on  the  river  Thames  between  Graves- 
end  and  Windsor,  and  also  at  Gravesend 
bridge,  etc.    2  Geo.  II.  c.  26, 

CURIA  DOMINI.  In  old  English  law.  The 
lord's  court,  house,  or  hall,  where  all  the 
tenants  met  at  the  time  of  keeping  court. 
Cowell, 


CURIA  LEGITIME  AFFIRMATA  (Law 
Lat.)  In  old  Scotch  practice.  Court  law- 
fully opened,  or  opened  in  due  form.  A 
formal  phrase  used  in  the  captions  of  rec- 
ords. 3  How.  St  Tr.  654;  1  PItc.  Crlm.  Tr. 
PL  1,  p.  143. 


CURIA  MAGNA 


CURTILAGE 


CURIA  MAGNA.  In  old  Engllati  lav.  The 
great  court;  one  of  tbe  ancient  names  of 
parliament     1  Bl.  Comm.  148. 

Tlie  king's  court,  or  aula  regiv.  Crabb, 
Hist  Bus-  Law.  144. 


CURIA  MILITUM.  A  court  SO  called.  an> 
cientir  held  at  Carlsbrook  Castle,  In  the  Isle 
ot  Wight    Cowell. 

CURIA  PALATII.  In  English  law.  The 
palace  court 

CURIA  PARLIAMENT!  SUI8  PROPRIIS 
leglbua  Bubsistit  The  court  of  parlfament  U 
eoverned  by  its  own  peculiar  laws.  Coke, 
4th  Inst  50;  Broom,  Leg.  Hax.  (3d  London 
Ed.)   82;   12  C.  B.  413,  4U. 

CURIA  PEDIS  PULVERIZATI.  In  old 
ElDglish  law,  Tbe  court  of  piedpoudre  or 
piepoudres  (q.  v.)    3  Bl.  Comm.  32. 

CURIA  PENTICIARUM.  A  court  held  by 
the  sheriff  ot  Chester,  In  a  place  there 
called  Uie  "Pendlce."  Cowell. 

CURIA  PER80NAE.  In  old  records.  A 
parsonage  house,  or  manse.  Kennett.  Par. 
Ant  205;  Cowell. 

CURIA  REQ18  (Lat  tbe  king's  court).  A 
tenn  applied  to  tbe  aula  Tegis,  tbe  bancus 
or  communis  bancu«,  and  the  iter  or  eyre, 
■s  being  courts  of  the  king,  but  eBpeclallj' 
to  tbe  aula  ret;!*  (q.  v.) 

CURIALTY.    in  Scotch  law.    Curtesy. 

CURI08A  ET  CAPTI08A  INTERPRETA- 
tie  In  lege  reprobatur.  A  curious  and  cap- 
tious interpretation  In  the  law  Is  to  be  re- 
proved.    1  Bulst.  6. 

CURNOCK.  In  old  Ebigllsh  law.  A  meas- 
are  containing  tour  buBhels  or  half  a  quar- 
ter of  com.    Cowell;  Blennt 

CURRENCY.    Current  money  (g.  r.) 


CURRENT  MONEY.  Lawful  money;  wbat- 
cTer  passes  current  for  money,  whether  coin 
or  paper  money.  27  111.  501;  9  Ho.  701;  S 
Hlnn.  329. 

In  commercial  use.  "currency"  Is  confined 
to  paper  money,  as  distinguished  from  "spe- 
cie" or  coin  money,  H  Mich.  379;  12  Wall. 
(0.  8.)  657. 

CURRIT  QUATUOR  PEOIBU8(Law  Lat, 
it  runs  upon  four  feet;  or,  as  sometimes 
expressed.  It  runs  upon  all  fours).  A  phrase 
used  In  arguments  to  signify  the  entire  and 
eiact  application  of  a  case  quoted, 
does  not  follow  that  they  run  gwiluor  pedi- 
*M."    1  W.  BL  1*5. 

CURRIT  TEMPUS  CONTRA  OE8IDES  ET 
■ul  juris  contemptorea.  Time  runs  agalni 
the  slothful  and  those  who  neglect  tbetr 
rights.  Bracton,  fols.  100b,  101;  Fleta,  lib. 
*.  c.  5,  i  12. 


CUR8ITOR.  A  junior  clerk  In  the  court 
ot  chancery,  whose  buslneea  It  formerly  was 

write  out  from  tbe  register  those  forms  ot 
writs  which  issued  ot  course.  Such  writs 
i  called  writs  de  cur«*  (of  course), 
whence- the  name,  which  bad  been  acquired 
early  as  tbe  reign  ot  Edward  III.  The 
body  of  cursltors  constituted  a  corporation, 
each  clerk  having  a  certain  number  ot  coun- 
Ues  assigned  to  him.  Coke,  2d  Inst  670:  1 
S pence,  Eq.  Jur.  238. 

CUR8IT0R  BARON.  An  officer  of  the 
court  ot  exchequer,  who  Is  appointed  by 
patent  under  the  great  seal  to  be  one  of  the 
baroDB  of  the  exchequer.  Tbe  office  is  abol- 
ished by  St  19  &  20  Vict  c.  86.    Wharton. 


CURSUS  CURIAE  EST  LEX  CURIAE. 
The  practice  ot  the  court  is  the  law  of  tbe 
court.  3  Bulst.  S3;  Broom,  Leg.  Man,  (3d 
London  Ed.)  126;  12  C.  B.  414;   17  Q.  B.  86; 

Eich.  199;  2  Maule  &  S.  25;  15  East.  226; 
12  Mees.  ft  W.  T;  4  Hylne  ft  C.  636;  8  Scott. 
N.  R.  B99. 

CURTESY.  Tbe  estate  to  which,  by  com- 
mon law,  a  man  Is  entitled,  on  tbe  death  of 
his  wife.  In  the  lands  or  tenements  ot  which 
she  was  seised  In  possession  In  fee  simple 
or  In  tall  during  her  coverture,  provided 
they  have  bad  lawful  Issue  born  alive  which 
might  have  been  capable  of  Inheriting  tbe 

It  is  a  freehold  estate  for  the  term  ot  his 
natural  life.  1  Wasbb.  Real.  Prop.  127.  In 
tbe  common  law,  tbe  word  is  used  in  the 
phrases  "tenant  by  curtesy,"  or  "estate  by 
cuilesy,"  but  seldom  alone;  while  in  Scot- 
land of  Itself  It  denotes  the  estate.  See 
"Estates." 

Some  considerable  question  has  been  made 
as  to  tbe  derivation  both  of  the  custom  and 
Its  name.  It  seems  pretty  clear,  however, 
that  tbe  term  Is  derived  trora  .-cvrtit.  a 
court,  and  that  tbe  custom.  In  England  at 
least.  Is  ot  English  origin,  though  a  similar 
custom  existed  In  Normandy,  and  still  ex- 
ists In  Scotland.  1  Wasbb.  Real  Prop.  128. 
note;  Wright.  Ten.  192;  Co.  Lltt,  30a;  2  Bl. 
Comm.  126;  Ersk.  Inst  3S0;  Grand  Cout  de 
Normandle,  c.  119. 

CURTILAGE.  The  inclosed  space  Imme- 
diately surrounding  a  dwelling  house,  con- 
tained within  the  same  inclosure. 

It  is  defined  by  Blount  as  a  yard,  back- 
side, or  piece  of  ground  near  a  dwelling 
house.  In  which  they  sow  beans,  etc.,  yet 
distinct  from  tbe  garden.  Blount;  Spelman, 
By  others  it  is  said  to  be  a  waste  piece  ot 
ground  so  situated.    Cowetl. 

It  has  recently  been  deflned  as  "a  fence 
or  Inclosure  ot  a  small  piece  of  land  around 
a  dwelling  house,  usually  Including  tbe 
buildings  occupied  in  connection  with  the 
dwelling  house,  the  Inclosure  consisting  sl- 
ther  ot  a  separate  fence,  or  partly  of  a  fence 
and  partly  of  the  exterior  of  buildings  so 
within   this   Inclosure."     10   Cush.    (Mass.) 


480. 
The  term  U  used  in  determining  wj 
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CURTILES  TEHRAE  (3 

the  offense  of  breaking  Into  a  bam  or  vare- 
house  le  burglary.  See  4  Bl.  Comm.  224;  1 
Hale,  P.  C.  &5S;  2  Rubs.  Crimes,  13:  1 
Ruaa.  CrimeH.  790;  Ruas.  £  R.  289;  I  Car.  & 
K.  84;  10  Ciisb.  (Maee.)  480. 

In  Michigan  the  meaning  of  curtilaEe  has 
been  extended  to  Include  more  than  an  In- 
closure  near  the  house.    2  Mich.  250. 


CURTIS.  The  area  about  a  building;  a 
garden;  a  hut  or  fanner's  bouse;  a  farmer's 
house  with  the  land  enrolled  with  It. 

A  village  or  a  walled  town  containing  a 
small  number  of  houses. 

The  residence  of  a  nobleman;  a  hall  or  pal- 

A  court:  a  tribunal  of  Justice.  1  Washb. 
Real  Prop.  120;  Spelman:  3  Bl.  Comm.  320. 

The  Bimllarlty  of  the  derivative  meaning 
of  this  word  and  of  aula  is  quite  noticeable. 
both  coming  to  denote  the  court  Itself,  from 
denoting  the  place  where  the  court  was  held. 

CUSTA,  or  CU8TANTIA.     Costs. 

CU8T00E8.  Keepers;  guardians;  con- 
servators. 

Cuiloites  pacia,  guardians  of  the  peace.  1 
Bl.  Comm.  349. 

Caatodea  Hberlalis  AngUae  auctoritate  por- 
Hamenti,  guardians  of  the  liberty  of  Eng- 
land by  authority  of  parliament.  The  style 
In  which  writs  and  all  judicial  process  ran 
during  the  grand  rebellion,  from  the  death 
of  Charles  I.  till  Cromwell  was  declared  pro- 
tector.   Jacob. 

CU3TODIA  LEQI8.    In  custody  Of  the  law. 

CU8TOOIAM  LEASE.  In  English  law.  A 
grant  from  the  crown  under  the  exchequer 
seal,  by  which  the  custody  of  lands,  etc., 
seised  In  the  king's  hands,  is  demised  or 
committed  to  some  person  as  custodee  or 
lessee  thereof.    Wharton. 


The  care  and  possesion  of  a  thing. 

CUSTOM.  Such  a  usage  as  by  common 
conspnt  and  uniform  practice  has  become 
the  law  of  the  place,  or  of  the  subject-matter. 
to  which  It  relates. 

It  differs  from  prescription,  which  is  per- 
sonal, and  is  annexed  to  the  person  of  the 
owner  of  a  particular  estate:  while  the  oth- 
er is  local,  and  relates  to  a  particular  dis- 
trict. An  Instance  of  the  latter  occurs  where 
the  question  Is  upon  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing a  particular  branch  of  trade  at  a  cei'- 
tain  place:  of  the  former,  where  a  certain 
person  and  his  ancestors,  or  those  whose 
estates  he  has,  have  beeD  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tain advantage  or  privilege,  as  to  have  com- 
mon of  pasture  In  a  certain  close,  or  the 
lihe.     2  Bl.  Comm.  263. 

OrnerRl  customs  are  such  as  constitute  a 


part  of  the  common  law,  and  extend  to  the 
whole  country. 

Particular  customs  are  those  which  are 
conllned  to  a  particular  district, 

CUSTOM  HOUSE.  A  place  appointed  by 
taw,  in  ports  of  entry,  where  Importers  of 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  are  bound  to 
enter  the  same,  In  order  to  pay  or  secure 
the  duties  or  customs  due  to  the  govem- 

CU8T0M  OF  MERCHANTS.  A  system  of 
customs  acknowledged  and  taken  notice  of 
by  all  nations,  and  which  are  therefore  a 
part  of  the  general  law  of  the  land.  See 
■Law    Merchant;"    1    Chit.    Bl.    Comm.    76, 

CUSTOMARY  COURT  BARON.  A  court 
baron,  at  which  copyholders  might  transfer 
their  estates,  and  where  other  matters  re- 
lating to  their  tenures  were  transacted.  3 
Bl.  Comm.  33. 

This  court  was  held  on  the  manor,  the 
lord  or  bis  steward  sitting  as  Judge.  1 
Crabb,  Real  Prop,  i  633.  It  might  be  held 
anywhere  In  the  manor,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Judge,  unless  there  was  a  custom  to  the 
contrary.  It  might  exist  at  the  same  time 
with  a  court  baron  proper,  or  even  where 
there  were  no  freeholders  in  the  manor. 

CUSTOMARY  ESTATES.  Estates  which 
owe  their  origin  and  existence  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  manor  In  which  they  are  held.  2 
BL  Comm.  149. 

CUSTOMARY  FREEHOLD.  A  class  of 
freeholds  held  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  manor,  derived  from  the  ancient  tenure 
in  villein  socage.  Holders  of  sUCb  an  estate 
have  a  freehold  interest,  though  It  is  not 
held  by  a  freehold  tenure.     2  Bl.  Comm,  149. 

CUSTOMARY  SERVICE.  A  service  due 
by  ancient  custom  or  prescription  only. 
Such  is.  for  example,  the  service  of  doing 
suit  at  another's  mill,  where  the  persons 
resident  in  a  particular  place,  by  usage,  time  , 
out  of  mind  have  been  accustomed  to  grind 
corn  at  a  particular  mill.    3  Bl.  Comm.  234. 

CUSTOMARY  TENANTS  (Law  Lat.  ctt«- 
(iimarfi  tenetitet).  In  English  law.  Such 
tenants  as  hold  by  the  custom  of  the  manor, 
as  their  special  evidence.  Termes  de  la 
Ley.  Copyholders  belong  to  this  class.  2 
Bl.  Comm.  147.  148.    See  "Copyholder." 


CUSTOMS.  This  term  is  usually  applied 
:o  those  tai^s  which  are  payable  upon  goods 
and  merchandise  imported  or  exported. 
Story,  Const.  S  949;  Bac.  Abr.  "Smuggling." 

The  duties,  toll.  tHbute,  or  tariff  payable 
upon  merchandlae  exported  or  Imported. 
These  are  called  customs  from  having  been 
paid  from  time  immemorial.  Expressed  in 
law  l^tln  by  cuttiima.  as  distinguished  from 
cfmtnetvdinet.  which  are  ueagea  merely.  1 
Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  314. 


.  CUSTOMS  AND  SERVICES  (2. 

CUSTOMS  AND  SERVICES  (Law  Lat  con- 
iveludinet  et  aervitia).  In  old  EngllBh  law. 
Servleea  which  the  tenants  of  lande.  under 
the  feudal  law.  owed  to  tbelr  lords,  and 
which,  ir  withheld,  the  lord  might  resort  to 
the  writ  of  customs  and  services  (breve  ile 
eonauctu<iinibu»  et  aervitiis)  to  compel  them. 
Tomlln.  See  "De  Consuetudlnlbus  et  Ser- 
vltils.- 

CUSTOMSCONSOLIDATION  ACT.  St.  16 
&  17  Vict.  c.  107,  which  has  been  rrequently 
amended.    See  Z  Steph.  Comm.  &G3. 

CUSTOMS  OF  LONDON.  Particular  reg- 
ulatlone  in  force  within  the  city  of  London, 
in  regard  to  trade,  apprentices,  widows  anil 
orphans,  etc..  which  are  recognized  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  English  common  law.  1  BI. 
Comm.  75. 


GUSTOS  BREVIUM  (Lat.)  Keeper  of 
writs.  An  officer  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  and  keep 
all  the  writs  returnable  to  that  court,  and 
put  them  upon  file,  and  also  to  receive  of  the 
prothonotarles  all  records  of  nisi  pHus, 
called  postea*.  Blount.  An  ofBcer  in  the 
king's  bench,  having  similar  duties.  Cow- 
ell;  Termes  de  la  Ley.  The  office  is  now 
abolished. 


GUSTOS  MARIS  (Lat.)  Warden  or  guard- 
ian of  the  seas.  Among  the  Sazone.  an  ad- 
miral.   Spelman.  "Admlrallus." 

GUSTOS  MORUM.  The  guardian  of  morals. 
The  court  of  queen's  bench  has  been  so 
styled.    4  Stepb.  Comm.  377. 

GUSTOS  PLACITORUM  CORONAE  (Lat.) 
Keeper  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown  (the  crlm- 
laal  records).  Said  by  Blount  and  Cowell  to 
b«  the  same  as  th«  ciiatoi  TOttiloruw.. 

GUSTOS  ROTULORUM  (Lat.)  Keeper  of 
the  rolls.  The  principal  justice  of  the  peace 
of  a  county,  wbo  Is  the  keeper  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  county.  1  Bl.  Comm.  349.  He 
Is  always  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  Quorum, 
Is  the  chief  civil  officer  of  the  king  in  the 
county,  and  is  nominated  under  the  king's 
sign  manual.  He  is  rather  to  be  considered 
a  minister  or  officer  than  a  Judge.  Blount; 
Cowell;  l,«mbard,  Eiren.  lib.  4.  c.  3,  p.  373; 
4  Bl.  Comm.  272;  3  Stepb.  Comm.  37. 

GUSTOS  SPIRITUALIUM.  In  English  ec- 
rleslastlcal  law.  Keeper  of  the  spirituali- 
ties; he  who  exercises  the  spiritual  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  diocese  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
see.     Cowell. 

GUSTOS  STATUM  HAEREDIS  IN  CUS- 
todla  existentis  meliorem  non  deteriorerrit 
facere  potest.    A  guardian  can  make  the  es- 


CUSTOSTEMPORALIUM  (Law  Lat)  In 
English  ecclesiastical  law.  Keeper  of  the 
temporalities.  He  to  whose  custody  a  va^ 
cant  see  or  abbey  was  committed  by  the 
king,  as  supreme  lord;  who,  as  a  steward 
of  the  goods  and  profits,  was  to  give  account 
to  the  escheator,  and  he  Into  the  exchequer. 
Coweli. 

GUSTOS  TERRAE.  In  old  English  law. 
Guardian,  warden,  or  keeper  of  the  laud. 
Mag.  Chart,  c.  4. 

GU3TUMA  ANTIQUA  SIVE  MAGNA  (Lat. 
ancient  or  great  duties).  The  duties  on 
wool,  sheepskin,  or  wool  pelts  and  leather 
exported  were  so  called,  and  were  payable 
by  every  merchant  stranger  as  well  afi  na- 
tive, with  the  exception  that  merchant 
strangers  paid  one-batf  as  much  again  as 
natives.    1  Sbarswood,  Bl.  Comm.  314. 

CU8TUMA  PARVA  ET  NOVA  (Lat)  An 
Impost  of  three  pence  in  the  pound  sterling 

on  all  commodities  exported  or  Imported  by 
merchant  strangers.  Called  at  first  the  "Al- 
len's duty,"  and  first  granted  by  St  31  Edw. 
I.  Maddoz,  Hist.  Exch.  526,  532;  1  Sbars- 
wood, Bl,  Comm.  314. 

CUTH,  or  COUTH  (Sanon).  Known:  know- 
ing. Uncuth.  unknown.  See  "Couthut- 
laugh;"  "Uncuth." 

r  skillful  coun- 


CUTPUR8E  (Law  Lat  bursoTuni  ncisaor.- 
Law  Fr.  cymoar  de  bmxe).  In  old  criminal 
law.  An  offender  answering  to  the  modern 
pickpocket     Pleta,  lib.  1,  c.  36,  S  11. 

CUTTER  OF  THE  TALLIES.  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  An  ofilcer  in  the  exchequer,  to 
whom  It  belonged  to  provide  wood  for  the 
tallies,  and  to  cut  the  sum  paid  upon  them, 

CY  PRES  (Law  Fr.  as  near  as).  The  rule 
of  construction  applied  to  a  will,  but  not  to 
a  deed,  by  which,  where  the  testator  evinces 
a  particular  and  a  general  intention,  and 
the  particular  Intention  cannot  take  effect, 
the  words  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  give 
effect  to  the  general  Intention.  3  Hare,  12; 
2  Term  H.  264:  2  Bllgh,  49;  Sugd.  Powers, 
60;   1  Spence.  Eq.  Jur.  632. 

The  principle  Is  applied  to  sustain  wills 
In  which  perpetuities  are  attempted  to  be 
created,  so  that,  if  It  can  possibly  be  done, 
the  devise  Is  not  regarded  as  utterly  void, 
but  Is  expounded  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
carry  the  testator's  Intention  into  effect  as 
far  as  the  law  respecting  perpetuities  will 
allow.  This  is  called  a  construction  cy  pre*. 
Its  rules  are  vague,  and  depend  Chiefly  upon 
judicial  discretion  applied  to  the  particular 
case.  Sedgw.  Const.  T..aw,  26G;  Story.  Eq. 
Jur.  9  1169  et  seq. 

It  Is  also  applied  to  sustain  devises  and 
bequests  for  charity.  Where  there  is  a  defi- . 
nite  charitable  purpose  which  cannot  take  I C 


CYNEBOTE 


CYROGRAPHUM 


place,  tbe  courts  wtll  not  BubBtitute  another, 
as  they  once  did;  but  If  charity  be  the  gen- 
eral subBtantlal  intention,  though  the  mode 
provided  for  He  execution  [allB,  the  Eng- 
lish chancery  wilt  find  some  means  of  ef- 
fectuating it,  even  by  applying  the  fund  to 
8  different  purpose  from  that  contemplated 
by  the  testator,  provided  only  it  be  charita- 
ble. Boyle,  Char.  147,  155;  Shelf.  Mortm. 
601;  3  Brown,  Ch.  379;  4  Ves.  14;  7  Ves. 
69.  S2. 

The  doctrine  is  denied  in  Alabama  (19 
Ala.  S14),  Connecticut  (22  Conn.  31),  Dela- 
ware (2  Har.  18).  Indiana  (35  Ind.  198), 
Iowa  12  Iowa,  315),  Maryland  (5  Har.  &  J. 
392).  New  York  (23  N.  Y.  298),  North  Caro- 
lina (37  N.  C.  255).  and  Wisconsin  (40  Wis. 
27G.  75  WlH.  431);  but  is  in  force  In  Califor- 
nia (58  Cal.  457),  Illinois  (16  111.  225).  Mas- 
sachusetts (96  Mass.  539),  Missouri  (94  Mo. 
45fll.  Pennsylvania  (51  Pa.  St.  196),  ami 
Hhode  Island  (14  R.  1.  412). 


on  law.  A  pecuniary  composition  tor  kill- 
ing a  relative;  the  same  with  cenegiii  tq. 
V.)     Speiman,  voc.  "Cenegild." 

CYPHONISM.  A  punishment  used  by  the 
ancients,  which  some  suppose  to  have  t>een 
the  smearing  of  the  body  with  honey,  and 
exposing  the  person  to  fliee.  wasps,  etc.  But 
the  author  of  the  notes  on  Hesychius  says 
it  is  derived  from  the  Greek  to  bead  or 
stoop,  and  signllies  that  kind  of  punlshmeat 
still  used  by  the  Chinese,  called  by  Sir 
George  Staunton  "the  wooden  collar."  by 
which  the  neck  of  the  malefactor  Is  bent  or 
weighed  down.     Enc.  Ixind.;   Wharton. 

CYRCE  (Saxon).    A  church. 
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DAMAIOUSE 


D 


O.  B.  E.    De  bene  a 


D.  E.  R.  I.  C.    Do 
cemlng  this  matter  have  decreed.    A  pbi 
used  In  the  record  of  decrees  of  the  Homui 
aenate. 

D.  S.  B.    DeW/am  »ant  (or  nine)  brerr. 

DA  TUA  DUM  TUA  SUNT,  POST  MOR 
tern  tunc  tua  non  sunt.  Give  the  things 
wbtcb  are  yours  whilst  they  are  yours;  after 
death  then  they  are  not  yours.    3  Bulst.  IS. 

DABIS7  DABO  (Lat.  win  you  give?  I  wll] 
give).  In  the  Roman  law.  One  of  the  forms 
of  maktug  a  verbal  stipulation.  Inst 
1;   Braeton.  fol.  15b. 

DACiON.    In  Spanish  law.    Tba  real  and 
effective  delivery  of  an  object  in  the 
tlon  of  a 


DAILY.  Every  day.  A  newspaper  pub- 
lished eix  days  In  each  week,  whether  Sun- 
day or  Monday  be  the  day  omitted,  is  held 
to  be  a  "dally  newspaper."    45  Minn.  27. 


DAKER,  ( 


-  DIKER.    Ten  hides.    Blount. 


DALE  and  SALE.  Fictitious  names  of 
places,  used  In  the  English  books  as  exam- 
ples. Perk.  c.  2,  S  152.  "The  manor  of  Dale 
and  the  manor  of  Sale,  lying  both  in  Vale." 
Bac.  Abr,  "Case  of  Revocation  of  Usee;" 
Perk.  c.  3.  !  330. 

DALUS,  DAILUS.  or  DAILIA.  A  certain 
measure  of  land;  such  narrow  slips  of  pas- 
ture as  are  left  between  the  plowed  furrows 
in  arable  land.    Cowell. 

DAM,  A  construction  of  wood,  stone,  or 
other  materials,  made  across  a  stream  of 
water  for  the  purpose  of  confining  It;  a  mole. 

DAMAGE.  The  loss  caused  by  one  person 
to  another,  or  to  hla  property,  either  with 
the  design  of  injuring  him.  or  with  negli- 
gence and  carelessness,  or  by  inevitable  ac- 
cident.   See  "Damages." 

DAMAGE  CLEER.  The  tenth  part  in  the 
common  pleas,  and  the  twentieth  part  In  the 
king's  bench  and  exchequer  courts,  of  all 
damages  beyond  a  certain  sum.  which  was 
to  be  paid  the  protbonotary  or  chief  officer 
of  the  court  In  which  they  were  recovered 
before  execution  could  be  taken  out.  At 
first  it  was  a  gratuity,  and  of  uncertain 
proportions.  Abolished  by  St.  IT  Car.  [I.  c. 
6.    Cowell;  Termes  de  la  Ley. 

DAMAGE  FEASANT  (Pr.  faitnnt  dommage. 
doing  damage).  A  term  usually  applied  to 
ttie  Injury  which  animals  belonging  to  one 
person  do  upon  the  land  of  another  by  feed- 


ing there,  and  treadlug  down  his  grass,  corn, 
or  other  production  of  the  earth.  3  Bl. 
Comm.  6;  Co.  Lltt.  142,  161. 

DAMAGED  GOODS.  In  maritime  law. 
Goods,  subject  to  duties,  which  have  re- 
ceived some  Injury  either  in  the  voyage 
home,  or  while  bonded  in  warehouse. 

DAMAGES.  The  Indemnity  recoverable 
by  a  person  who  has  sustained  an  injury, 
either  In  his  person,  property,  or  relative 
rights,  through  the  act  or  default  of  an- 
other. 

The  sum  clamed  as  such  indemnity  by  a 
plaintiff  In  his  declaration. 

The  injury  or  loss  for  which  compensation 
Is  sought. 

The  sums  allowed  by  law  for  tortious  in- 
Jury  or  losses  from  breach  of  contract.  1 
Suth.  Dam.  3. 

In  Modem  Law.    The  term  la  not  used 

in  a  legal  sense  to  include  the  costs  of  suit, 
though  It  was  formerly  so  used.  Co.  Lltt. 
267a;  Doug.  751. 

Damages  are  either  direct  or  consequen- 
tial. 

(1)  Direct  are  those  whicb  result  Imme- 
diately from  the  act  complained  of. 

{2)  Consequential  are  more  remote  conse- 
quences of  such  act  See  "Consequential 
Damages." 

Compensatory  or  exemplary;  the  latter 
being  also  called  "punitive"  or  "vindictive." 

(3)  Compensatory  damages  are  those  al- 
lowed   as   recompense   for   the   injury    suf- 

(4(  Exemplary  damf^ee  are  those  allowed 
as  a  punishment  for  torts  committed  with 
fraud   or   actual    malice.     See   "Exemplary 


General  or  spiel al. 

(5)  General  damages  are  those  necessa- 
rily and  by  Implication  of  law  resulting 
from  the  act  or  default  complained  of. 

(6)  Special  damages  are  those  arising  di- 
rectly, but  not  necessarily  or  by  implication 
of  law. 

Liquidated  or  unliquidated. 

17)  Liquidated  damages  are  those  whose 
amount  has  been  determined  by  anticipatory 
agreement  between  the  parties. 

(S)  Unliquidated  damages  are  those  not 

fixed,  but  determined  after  they  have  re- 
suited. 

Substantial  or  nominal. 

(9)  Substantial  damages  are  those  allowed 
as  actual  compensation. 

110)  Nominal  damages  are  a  trifling  sum 
allowed  where  an  infraction  of  a  right  Is 
shown,  but  no  resultant  damage  is  proved- 
See  "Nominal  Damages." 

OAMAiOUSE.  In  old  English  law.  Csus. 
Ing  damage  or  loss,  as  distinguished  from 
(orcenouae,  wrongful.    Brltt.  c.  61. 


DAMNI  INJURtAE  ACTIO  (Lai.)  la  civil 
law.  An  action  for  the  damage  done  by 
one  who  Intentionally  Injured  the  beast  of 
another.    Calv.  Lex. 

DAMN08A  HAEREOITAS.  AnameglveD 
by  Uird  KenyoQ  to  that  species  of  property 
of  a  bankrupt  which,  so  far  from  beins 
i-alnable.  would  be  a  charge  to  the  creditors; 
for  example,  a  term  of  years,  where  the  rent 
would  exceed  the  revenue. 

The  asslgneeE  are  not  bound  to  take  such 
property;  but  tbey  must  make  their  elec- 
tion, and,  having  once  entered  into  possee- 
slon,  they  cannot  afterwards  abandon  the 
property.    7  East,  342;  3  Campb.  340. 

DAMNUM  ABSQUE  INJURIA  (Lat.  Injury 
vltbout  wrong).  A  wrong  done  to  a  man 
for  wblch  the  law  provides  no  remedy. 
Broom,  l^eg.  Max.  1. 

Damage  sustained  without  the  Infraction 
of  a  legal  right.    25  Conn.  265;  103  Ind.  314. 

Injuria  Is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
"legal  Injury;"  and,  where  no  malice  ex- 
ists, there  are  many  cases  of  wrong  or  suf- 
fering inflicted  upon  a  man  for  which  the 
law  gives  no  remedy.  2  Ld.  Raym.  6S5:  11 
Mees.  ft  W.  755;  11  Pick.  (Mass.)  527;  10 
Mete.  (Mass.)  37!.  Thus,  it  the  owner  of 
property,  in  the  prudent  exercise  of  hla  own 
right  of  dominion,  does  acts  which  cause 
loss  to  another.  It  Is  damnum  absque  infaria. 
3  Barb,  (N.  Y.)  168;  5  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  79; 
10  Mete,  (Mass.)  371 ;  10  Mees,  &  W,  109.  See 
"Nominal  Damages." 

DAMNUM  FATALE.  In  civil  law.  Dam- 
ages caused  by  a  fortuitous  event,  or  In- 
evitable accident;  damages  arising  from  the 
act  of  God,  Among  these  were  Included 
losses  by  shipwreck,  lightning,  or  other  cas- 
ualty; also  losses  by  plratea,  or  fay  ils  ma- 
jor.  by  flre,  robbery,  and  burglary;  but  theft 
was  not  numbered  among  these  casualUea. 
In  general,  bailees  are  not  liable  for  such 
damages.    Story,  Ballm.  ill. 

DAMNUM  INFECTUM.  In  Roman  law. 
Damage  not  yet  committed,  hut  threatened 
or  Impending.  A  preventive  interdict  might 
be  obtained  to  prevent  such  damage  from 
happening;  and  It  was  treated  as  a  guaai- 
delici,  because  of  the  Imminence  of  the  dan- 
ger. 

DAMNUM  REI  AMIB8AE.  A  lose  arising 
from  a  payment  made  by  a  party  In  conse- 
quence of  an  error  of  law. 

DAMNUM  SINE  INJURI  ESSE  POTEST. 
There  may  be  damage  or  Injury  inflicted 
without  any  act  of  Injustice.    Loftt,  112. 

DAN.  Anciently  the  better  sort  of  men  In 
England  had  this  title;  so  the  Spanish  Don. 
The  old  term  of  honor  for  men,  as  we  now 
say  Master  or  Mister.    WhartDn. 

DANEGELT.  A  tax  Or  tribute  Imposed 
iipon  the  Rngllsh  when  the  Danes  got  a  toot- 
ing In  their  island. 


DANELAQE.  The  laws  of  the  Danes  which 
obtained  In  the  eastern  counties  and  part  of 
the  midland  counties  of  England  In  the  elev- 
enth century.    1  Bl.  Comm.  65. 

DANOERIA.  A  money  payment  made  by 
forest  tenants,  that  they  might  have  liberty 
to  plow  and  sow  In  time  of  pannage,  or 
mast  feeding.    Mann. 

DANGEROUS  WEAPON.  A  weapon  cal- 
culated to  cause  death  or  great  bodily  barm. 
Ouns,  awords,  knives,  and  the  like,  are  dan- 
gerous weapons,  as  a  matter  of  law.  110  N. 
C.  497;  1  Baldw.  (U.  S.)  78.  Others  are 
dangerous  or  not,  according  to  their  capa- 
bility of  causing  great  bodily  harm  In  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  used.  Thus,  a 
champagne  bottle  (33  Ga.  207),  a  chair  (3 
Tex.  App.  13).  a  club  {104  N.  0.  786),  a 
stone  (10  Minn.  407)  or  a  shovel  (17  8.  C. 
55)  may  be  a  dangerous  weapon. 

DANGERS  OP  THE  SEA.    See  "Perils  of 


OANO.  In  Spanish  law.  Damage;  the  de- 
terioration, injury,  or  destruction  which  a 
man  suffers  with  respect  to  his  person  or  his 
property  by  the  fault  (culpa)  of  another. 
White,  New  Recop.  bk.  2,  tit,  IB.  c.  3.  S  1; 
Id.  bk,  2,  Ut.  10,  c.  12. 

DANS  ET  RETINENS,  NIHIL  DAT.  One 
who  gives  and  yet  retains  does  not  give  ef- 
fectually. Tray.  Lat,  Max.  129.  Or.  one  who 
gives  yet  retains  [possession]  gives  nothing. 


DARE.  In  the  civil  law.  To  transfer  prop- 
erty. When  this  transfer  Is  made  In  order 
to  discharge  a  debt,  it  la  datio  eolvendi  ani- 
mo;  when  In  order  to  receive  an  equivalent, 
to  create  an  obllKatlon.  it  Is  datio  contra- 
hendi animo;  lastly,  when  made  donandi  an- 
imo,  from  mere  liberality.  It  is  a  gift,  dono 
datio. 


DARRAIGN,    To  clear  a  legal  account; 
answer  an  accusation;    to  settle  a  conti 


DARREIN  PRESENTMENT  (Law  Fr.)  In 
old  English  law.  The  last  presentment. 
See  "Assize  of  Darrein  Presentment." 

DARREIN  SEISIN  (Law  Fr.  last  seisin). 
A  plea  which  lay  in  some  cases  for  the  ten- 
ant In  a  writ  of  right.  3  Mete.  (Mass.)  184; 
Jackson.  Real  Actions,  28B.  See  1  Roscoe. 
Real  Actions,  206;  2  Prest.  Abstr.  346. 

DATA  (from  Lat.  ilai-e.  to  give).  In  old 
practice  and  conveyancing.     The  dale  of  a 
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deed;  the  time  when  It  t 
executed.     Bl.  Comm.  Append.  1. 
The  date  of  a  writ;  the  time  nheo  It  was 
'  Issued.    Bracton,  tol.  ITS. 

DATE.  The  desJsaatlon  or  Indlcatton  In 
an  Instrument  of  writing  of  the  time  and 
place  When  and  where  it  was  made. 

When  the  place  is  mentioned  in  the  date 
of  a  deed,  the  law  Intends,  unless  the  con- 
trary appears,  Uiat  it  was  executed  at  the 
place  of  the  date.  Piowd.  7b.  The  word  Is 
derived  from  the  Latin  Aatum,  given;  he- 
cause,  when  instruments  were  In  L>atin,  the 
form  ran  datum,  etc,  i^ven  the d^  of. 

The  date  of  an  instrument  is  that  stated 
therein  as  that  of  its  execution,  rather  than 
the  actual  time  of  execution.    32  N.  J.  Ljiw, 


DATE  CERTAINE.  In  French  law.  A 
fixed  date;  one  made  certain  by  the  regis- 
tration of  the  instrument 

DATIO.  In  civil  law.  A  giving,  or  act  ot 
giving.  Datio  in  tolutum.  a  giving  in  pay- 
ment: a  species  of  accord  and  satisfaction. 
Called,  in  modern  law,  "dation." 

Appointment  or  assignment.  Vatio  jvdi- 
ci«,  the  appointment  of  a  judge  to  hear  and 
determine  a  cause. 

OATION.  In  civil  law.  The  act  of  giving 
something.  It  differs  from  donation,  which 
is  a  gift;  dation,  on  the  contrarr.  1b  giving 
something  without  any  liberality;  as,  the 
giving  of  an  ofljce. 

DATION  EN  PAIEMENT.  In  civil  law.  A 
giving  by  the  debtor  and  receipt  by  the 
creditor  of  something  In  payment  of  a  debt 
Instead  of  a  sum  of  money. 

It  is  somewhat  like  the  accord  and  satl» 
faction  ol  the  common  law.  16  ToulHer.  Dr. 
Civ.  note  45;  Poth.Vente,  note  601.  Dalioncn 
paiement  resembles  in  some  respects  the 
contract  of  sale;  dare  in  solulum  est  guaH 
vendere.  There  is,  however,  a  very  marked 
difference  t>etween  a  sale  and  a  dation  en 
paiement.  First,  the  contract  of  sale  is  com- 
plete by  the  mere  agreement  of  the  parties; 
the  datioH  en  paiement  requires  a  delivery 
of  the  thing  given.  Second,  when  the  debt- 
or pays  a  certain  sura  which  he  supposed  he 
was  owing,  and  he  discovers  he  did  not  owe 
so  much,  he  may  recover  back  the  excess; 
not  BO  when  property  other  than  money  has 
been  given  in  payment.  Third,  he  who  has 
In  good  faith  sold  a  thing  of  which  he  be- 
lieved hfmaelf  to  be  the  owner  Is  not  pre- 
cisely required  to  transfer  the  property  of 
it  to  the  buyer;  and,  while  he  Is  not  trou- 
bled in  the  poBBesBion  of  the  thing,  he  cannot 
pretend  that  the  seller  has  not  fulfliled  his 
obllgatione.  On  the  contrary,  the  dation  en 
paiement  la  good  only  when  the  debtor  trans- 
fers to  the  creditor  the  property  in  the  thing 
which  he  has  agreed  to  take  In  payment; 
and  If  the  thing  thus  delivered  I>e  the  prop- 
erty of  another.  It  will  not  operate  as  a 
payment  Poth.  Vente.  notes  603-604.  See 
1  Low.  (U.  8.)  63. 


■3)  DAYLIGHT 

DATIVE. 

In   Old    English    Law.     In  one's   gift; 

that  may  be  given  and  disposed  of  at  will 
and  pleasure.  Applied  to  an  officer  in  the 
sense  of  "removable,"  as  distinguished  from 
"perpetual."  St.  9  Rich.  II.  c.  4;  St.  45 
Bdw,  III.  cc,  9.  10;  Cowell. 

In  Civil  Law.    That  which  is  given  by 

the  magistrate,  as  distinguished  from  that 
which  iB  cast  upon  e  party  by  the  law  or  by 
a  testator.  Bouvier.  A  dative  executor  an- 
swers to  the  administrator  of  the  ( 
law.    Code  Louis,  arts.  1671,  1672. 


DATUM,    A  thing  given. 


DAUGHTER.  An  immediate  female  de- 
acendant ' 

DAY.  The  space  of  time  which  elapses 
while  the  earth  makes  a  complete  revolution 

A  portion  of  such  space  of  time  which,  by 

usage  or  law,  has  come  to  be  considered  as 
the  whole  for  some  particular  purpose. 

The  space  of  time  which  elapses  between 
two  successive  midnights.    2  Bl.  Comm.  141. 

That  portion  of  such  space  of  time  during 
which  the  sun  iB  ahlnlng. 

Generally,  in  legal  signlflcatlon,  the  term 
includes  the  time  elapsing  from  one  mid- 
night to  the  succeeding  one  (2  Bl.  Comm. 
141),  but  it  is  also  used  to  denote  those 
hours  during  which  bualnesB  is  ordinarily 
transacted,  frequently  called  a  "business" 
day  (5  Hill  IN.  Y.J  437),  as  well  as  that 
portion  of  time  during  which  the  sun  Is 
above  the  horizon,  called,  sometimes,  a  "so- 
lar" day.  and.  In  addition,  that  part  of  the 
morning  or  evening  during  which  sufficient 
of  bis  light  is  above  for  the  features  of  a 
man  to  be  reasonably  discerned.  Coke,  3d 
Inst.  63. 

By  custom,  the  word  "day"  may  bo  under- 
stood to  Include  working  days  only  (3  Esp. 
121),  and.  In  a  similar  manner  only,  a  cer-. 
tain  number  of  hours  less  than  the  number 
during  which  the  work  actually  continued 
each  day  (5  Hill  [N.  T,l  437). 

A  day  Is  generally,  but  not  always,  re- 
garded in  law  as  a  point  of  time,  and  frac- 
tions will  not  be  recognized.  15  Ves.  257;  2 
Barn.  &  Aid.  586.  And  see  S  East,  154;  4 
Campb.  397;  11  Conn.  17. 

DAY  BOOK.  In  mercantile  law.  An  ac- 
count book  in  which  merchants  and  others 
make  entries  of  their  dally  transactions. 
This  la  generally  a  book  of  original  entries. 
and.  as  such,  may  be  given  in  evidence  to 
prove  the  sale  and  delivery  of  merchandise, 
or  of  work  done. 

DAY  RULE,  or  DAY  WRIT.  A  rule  or  or- 
der of  the  court  by  which  a  prisoner  on 
civil  process,  and  not  committed.  Is  enabled, 
in  term  time,  to  go  out  of  the  prison  and 
Its  rule  or  bounds.  Tldd.  Prac.  961.  Abol- 
ished by  6  &  6  Vict,  c.  22,  5  12. 


DAYS  IN  BANK 


DE  ARBITRATIONE  PACTA 


light,  of  day,  to  distinguish  a  man's  features. 

11  Car.  &  P.  297;  11  E.  G.  L.  398. 

An  InBurance  policy  requiring  lampH  to  be 
filled  by  daylight  was  held  to  mean  not  that 
they  must  be  filled  In  the  daytime,  but  that 
tbey  must  not  be  Qlled  by  artificial  light. 
134  U.   S.   110. 

DAYS  IN  BANK.  In  EngllBh  practice. 
Days  of  appearance  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  usually  called  bancum.  They  are  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  week  from  each  oth- 
er, and  are  regulated  by  some  festival  of  the 
church, 

DAYS  OF  QRACE.  In  mercanUle  law. 
Certain  days  (generally  three)  allowed  to 
the  acceptor  of  a  bill  or  the  maker  of  a 
note  in  which  to  make  payment,  in  addi- 
tion to  tbe  time  contracted  for  by  tbe  bill  or 
note  itself. 


DAYTIME.    See  ■'Daylight." 

DAYWERE.  As  much  arable  land  as  could 
be  ploughed  in  one  day's  work.    Cowell. 

DE.    Of;  atmut;  concerning;  respecting. 

DEACQUIRENDO  RERUM  DOMINIO.  Of 
(about)  acquiring  the  ownership  of  things. 
Dig.  II.  1;  Bracton,  lib.  2,  tol.  gb. 

DE  ADMENSURATIONE.    Of  admeaaure- 

Used  of  the  writ  of  admeasurement  of 
dower,  which  lies  where  the  widow  has  had 
more  dower  assigned  to  her  than  she  Is 
entitled  to.  It  Is  said  by  some  to  He  where 
either  an  Infant  heir  or  his  guardian  made 
such  assignment,  at  suit  of  the  Infant  belr 
whose  rights  are  thus  prejudiced.  2  Bl. 
Comm,  136;  FItzh.  Nat,  Brev.  348.  It  seems, 
however,  that  an  assignment  by  a  guardian 
binds  the  infant  heir,  and  that,  after  such 
assignment,  the  heir  cannot  have  his  writ 
of  admeasurement,  2  Ind.  388;  1  Pick. 
(Mass.)  314;  37  Me.  509;  1  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  226. 

Used  also  of  the  writ  of  admeasurement 
of  pasture,  which  lies  where  the  quantity  of 
common  due  each  one  of  several  having 
rights  thereto  has  not  been  ascertained.  3 
Bl.  Comm.  3S.  See  "Admeasurement  of 
Dower," 

DE  ADVISAMENTO  CONSILM  NOSTRI 
(Law  Lat.  with  or  by  the  advice  of  our 
council).  A  phrase  used  in  tbe  old  writs 
of  summons  to  parliament.  Reg.  Jud.  Ap- 
pend. 7,  8;    Crabb,  Hist.  Bng.  Law,  240, 

DEAEQUITATE.  Inequity.  He  lure  sMeto. 
nihtt  pOMUm  vendicare.  Se  aeijtiitate  tamen, 
njillo  viodo  hoc  obtinet.  In  strict  law,  I  can 
claim  nothing,  but  in  equity  this  by  no 
means  obtains.     Fleta.  lib.  3.  c.  2,  i  10. 

DEAESTIMATO.  In  Roman  law.  One  of 
the  innominate  contracts,  and,  in  effect,  a 
sale  of  land  or  goods  at  a  price  fixed  {aeiH- 
mato)  and  guarantied  by  some  third  party, 
who  undertook  to  find  a  purchaser. 


DEAETATE  PROBANDA  (Law  Lat.)  Writ 
of  (about)  proving  age.  An  old  writ  which 
lay  to  the  escbeator  or  sheriff  of  a  county 
to  summon  a  Jury  to  Inquire  whether  tbe 
heir  of  a  tenant  in  capite,  claiming  his  es- 
tate on  the  ground  ot  full  age.  was.  In  fact, 
of  age  or  not.  Reg.  Grig.  294;  Fltih.  Nat, 
Brev,  257. 


DE  ALLOCATIONE  FACIENDA  (Lat,  for 
making  allowance).  A  writ  to  allow  the 
collectors  of  customs,  and  Other  such  offi- 
cers having  charge  of  the  king's  money,  tov 
sums  disbursed  by  them. 

It  was  directed  to  tbe  treasurer  and  bar- 
one  of  the  exchequer. 

DE  ALTO  ET  BASSO.  Of  high  and  low. 
A  phrase  anciently  used  to  denote  the  ab- 
solute submission  of  all  differences  to  arbi- 
tration.    Cowell;   2  Reeve.  Hist.  Eng.  Law, 

90. 

DE  AMBITU  (Lat.  concerning  bribery). 
Ambilut  (bribery)  was  the  subject  of  sev- 
eral of  the  Roman  laws;  as,  the  Lex  Aufldia, 
the  Lex  Pompeia,  the  Lex  TitUia,  and  others. 
See  "Ambitus." 

DE  ANNO  BISSEXTILI.  Ot  the  blasettlle 
or  leap  year.  The  title  of  a  statute  passed 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Henry  III.,  which  . 
in  fact,  however.  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
sort  of  writ  or  direction  to  the  Justices  of 
the  bench.  Instructing  them  how  the  extraor- 
dinary day  In  the  leap  year  was  to  be 
reckoned  in  cases  where  persons  had  a  day 
to  appear  at  the  distance  of  a  year,  as  on  the 
essoin  (te  malo  lecti.  and  the  like.  It  was 
thereby  directed  that  the  additional  day 
should,  together  with  that  which  went  be- 
fore, be  reckoned  only  as  one,  and  so.  of 
ctturse.  within  the  preceding  year.  1  Reeve, 
Hist  Eng,  Law,  2G6. 

DE  ANNUA  PENSIONE  (Lat,  of  annual 
pension),  A  writ  by  which  the  king,  hav- 
ing due  unto  him  an  annual  pension  from 
any  abbot  or  prior  for  any  of  his  chaplains 
which  he  will  name  who  is  not  provided 
with  a  competent  living,  demands  It  of  the 
said  abbot  or  prior  (or  tbe  one  that  is 
named  in  the  writ.  Fitch.  Nat.  Brev.  231 ; 
Tennes  de  la  Ley, 

DE  ANNUO  REDITU  (Lat.  for  a  yearly 
rent).  A  writ  to  recover  an  annuity,  no 
matter  how  payable.     2  Reeve,  Hist.   Eng. 

Law,  26S, 

DE  APOSTATA  CAPIENDO  (Lat,  for  tak- 
ing an  apostate).  A  writ  directed  to  the 
eherlft  tor  the  taking  the  body  of  one  who, 
having  entered  into  and  professed  some 
order  ot  religion,  leaves  his  order  and  de- 
parts from  his  house  and  wanders  in  the 
country.    Fltah.  Nat.  Brev.  233;  Termes  de 

DE  ARBITRATIONE  FACTA  (LaL  ot  ar- 
bitration had).  A  writ  formerlj'  used  when 
an  action  was  brought  for  a  cause  whleb(hftd 


DE  ARSESTANDIS,  ETC. 


DE  BONIS  TESTATORIS 


been   settled  by  arbitration. 
256. 

DE  ARRESTANDIS  BONIS  NE  DISSI- 
penlur.  An  old  writ  which  lay  to  seize  goods 
In  the  hands  of  a  party  during  the  pendency 
of  a,  suit,  to  prevent  thetr  being  made  away 
■with.     Reg.  Orig.  126b. 

DE  ARRESTANDO  IPSUM  QUI  PECU- 
niam  receplt.  A  writ  which  lay  Tor  the  ar- 
reet  of  one  wbo  had  taken  the  king's  money 
to  serve  Id  the  war,  and  hid  hlmeelf  to  es- 
cape going.    Reg.  Orlg.  24b;  Blount 

DE  ARTE  ET  PARTE.  Of  art  and  part. 
A  phrase  In  old  Scotch  law.  1  Pltcaim,  pt 
2,  p.  55.    See  "Art  and  Part." 

DEA8P0RTATISRELIQI080RUM.  Con- 
cerning the  property  ot  religious  persons 
carried  away.  The  title  of  St.  39  Edw.  I. 
passed  to  check  the  abuses  of  clerical  pos' 
sessions,  one  of  which  was  the  waste  they 
suSered  by  being  drained  Into  foreign  coun- 
tries.   2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  157;  2  Inst 


DE  A3S1SA  PROROGANDA  (Lat.  lor  pro- 
roguing assize).  A  writ  to  put  off  an  assize 
issuing  to  the  Justices,  where  one  of  the  par. 
ties  Is  engaged  In  the  service  of  othe  king. 

DE  ATTORNATO  RECiPIENOO  (Lat.  for 
receiving  an  attorney).  A  writ  to  compel 
the  Judges  to  receive  an  attorney  and  admit 
him  tor  the  party.    Fltib.  Nat  Brev.  166b. 

DE  AUDIENDO  ET  TERMINANDO.  For 
hearing  and  determining;  to  hear  and  de- 
termine. 

The  name  of  a  writ  or  commission  granted 
to  certain  Justices  to  hear  and  determine 
cases  of  heinous  misdemeanor,  trespass,  ri- 
otouB  breach  of  the  peace,  etc,  Reg.  Orlg. 
123  et  seq.;  Fitzh.  Nat  Brev.  110  (B),  See 
"Oyer  and  Terminer." 

DE  AVERlia  CAPTI8  IN  WITHERNAM 
(Lat  for  cattle  taken  in  withernam).  A 
writ  which  lies  to  take  other  cattle  of  the 
defendant  where  he  has  taken  and  carried 
away  cattle  of  the  plaintllT  out  of  the  coun. 
try,  so  that  tbey  cannot  be  reached  by  re- 
plevin. Tennes  de  la  Ley;  3  Sharswood,  Bl. 
Comm.  149. 


DE  AVERII8  RETORNANDrS  (Lat.  tor  re- 
turning cattle).  Used  of  the  pledges  la  the 
old  action  of  replevin.  2  Reeve,  Hist  Eng. 
Law,  177. 

DE  BENE  ESSE  (Lat  formally;  condi- 
tionally; provisionally).  A  technical  phrase 
applied  to  certain  acts  deemed  for  the  time 
to  be  well  done,  or  until  an  exception  or 
other  avoidance.  It  la  equivalent  to  "pro- 
visionally," with  which  meaning  the  phrase 
1b  commonly  employed.  For  example,  a  dec- 
laration ia  filed  or  delivered,  special  ball  Is 
put  in,  a  wltneSE  is  examined,  etc..  rfn  bene 
esse,  or  provisionally. 


DE  BIGAMIS.  Concerning  men  twice  mar- 
ried. The  title  of  St.  4  Edw.  I.  st  3 ;  so  called 
from  the  initial  words  of  the  fifth  chapter. 
2  Inst.  272;  2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  142. 

OE  BONE  MEMORIE  (Law  Fi.)  Of  good 
memory ;  of  sound  mind,  St  Mod.  Lev. 
Fines;  2  Inst  510. 

DE  BONIS  ASPORTATIS  (Lat  tor  goods 
carried  away).  The  name  of  thp  action  for 
trespass  to  personal  property  la  trespass  de 
bonis  asporlalis.  Buller,  N.  P.  B36;  1  Tldd, 
Prac.  5. 


"Administration." 


DE    BONIS    NON. 

DE  BONIS  NON  ADMINISTRATIS  (Law 
Lat  of  the  goods  not  administered).  Where 
the  administration  of  the  estate  of  an  Intes- 
tate Is  left  unfinished,  in  consequence  of 
the  death,  removal,  etc.,  of  the  administra- 
tor, and  a  new  administrator  is  appointed, 
the  latter  Is  termed  an  administrator  de 
bonis  non;  i.  e.,  of  the  goods  of  the  deceased 
not  administered  by  the  former  administra- 
tor, 2  Stepb.  Comm.  243.  An  administra- 
tor of  this  kind  la  also  sometimes  appointed 
to  succeed  an  executor.    Id. 

OE  BONIS  NON  AMOVENDIS  (Law  Lat) 
Writ  for  not  removing  goods.  A  writ  an- 
ciently directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  London. 
commanding  them.  In  cases  where  a  writ 
of  error  was  brought  by  a  defendant  against 
whom  a  Judgment  was  recovered,  to  see  that 
his  goods  and  chattels  were  safely  kept 
without  being  removed,  while  the  error  re- 
mained undetermined,  SO  that  execution 
might  be  bad  of  them.  etc.  Reg.  Orlg.  I31b; 
Termes  de  la  Ley,  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  local  writ, 

DE  BONIS  PROPRIIS  (Lat  of  his  own 
goods).  A  Judgment  against  an  executor  or 
administrator  which  Is  to  be  satisfied  from 
his  own  property. 

When  an  executor  or  administrator  has 
been  guilty  of  a  devastavit,  be  Is  responsible 
for  the  loss  which  the  estate  has  sustained 
de  bonis  propriis.  He  may  also  subject  him- 
self to  the  payment  of  a  debt  of  the  deceased 
de  bonis  propriii  by  bis  false  plea  when  sued 
in  a  representative  capacity;  as.  If  he  plead 
plene  adminiatrnvil.  and  It  be  found  against 
him,  or  a  release  to  him  when  false.  In 
this  latter  ease  the  Judgment  is  de  bonis  tes- 
tatoris  si.  et  si  non  de  bonis  propriis.  1 
\Vm.  Saund.  336b.  note  10;  Bae.  Abr.  "Ex- 
ecutor"  (B  3). 

DE  BONIS  TESTATORIS  (I^t.of  the  goods 
of  the  testator),  A  Judgment  rendered 
it^-alnst  an  executor  which  is  to  be  satisfied 
out  of  the  goods  or  property  of  the  testa- 
tor. Distinguished  from  a  Judgment  de 
biini/i  pnipriis. 


DE  BONIS,  ETC.  (24 

DE  BONIS  TE8TAT0RI8  AC  81  (Lot.) 
Trosn  the  goode  of  tbe  testator.  If  be  has 
any,  and,  if  not,  from  those  of  the  executor. 
A  judgment  rendered  where  an  executor 
falsely  pleads  &oj  matter  aa  a  release,  or, 
generally.  In  any  case  where  he  IB  to  be 
charged  In  case  his  testator's  estate  Is  la- 
sufficient.  1  Wm.  Saund.  366b;  Bac  Abr. 
"Executor"  (B  3) ;  2  Archb.  Prac  148. 

DE  BONO  ET  MALO  (L^t  for  good  or  ill). 
A  person  accused  ot  crime  was  said  to  put 
himself  upon  his  country  d«  ^ono  et  malo. 
The  French  phrase  de  bJen  et  de  mal  has  the 
same  meaning. 

A  special  writ  of  gaol  delivery,  wia  being 
issued  for  each  prisoner;  now  superseded  by 
the  general  commission  of  gaol  delivery.  4 
Bl.  Comm.  270. 

DE  BONO  oeSTU.    For  good  behavior. 

DE  CAETERO,  or  D.E  CETERO.  Rence- 
torth;   henceforward;   hereafter;  in  the  tu- 

DE  CALCETO  REPARENDO  (Lat)  A 
writ  for  repairing  a  highway,  directed  to 
the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  distrain  the 
inhabitants  of  a  place  to  repair  the  highway. 
Beg.  Orig.  164;  Blount 

DE  CAPITALIBU8  D0M1NI8  FEODI,  01 
the  chief  lords  of  the  fee. 

A  phrase  In  ancient  charters,  denoting  the 
tenure  by  which  the  estate  was  granted  to 
be  held.    2  Bl.  Oomm.  29S.  299. 

DE  CAPITE  MINUTIS.  Of  those  who  have 
lost  their  status,  or  ciril  condition.  Dig.  4. 
G.    See  "Capltas  Demtnutio." 

DE  CARTIS  REDDENDI8  (Lat.  (or  restor- 
ing charters).  A  writ  to  secure  the  delivery 
at  charters;  a  writ  of  detinue.  Reg.  Grig. 
169b. 

DE  CATALLIS  REDDENDI8  (Law  Lat) 
Writ  for  rendering  chattels.  A  writ  to  com- 
pel the  specific  delivery  of  chattels  detained 
from  the  owner.  Reg.  Grig.  139b;  Old  Nat. 
Brev.  63.  A  writ  of  deUnue.  Fltzb.  Nat. 
Brev.  138;  Cowell. 

DE  CAUTrONE  ADMITTENDA  (Lat  for 
admitting  bail).  A  writ  directed  to  a  bishop 
who  refused  to  allow  a  prisoner  to  go  at 
large  on  giving  sufficient  ball,  requiring  him 
to  admit  blm  to  bail.    Fltzh.  Nat  Brev.  63c. 

DE  CERTIFICANDO.  A  writ  requiring  a 
thing  to  be  certified;  a  kind  of  certiorari. 
Reg.  Orig.  IGl,  152b. 

DECERTIORANDO.  A  writ  for  certifying. 
A  writ  directed  to  the  sherift,  requiring  him 
to  certify  to  a  particular  fact.  Reg.  Orig. 
24. 

DE  CHAMPERTIA.  Writ  at  champerty. 
A  writ  directed  to  the  Justices  of  the  bench, 
commanding  the  enforcement  of  the  statute 
of  champertora.  Reg.  Orig.  183;  Fitzh.  Nat 
Brev.  172.    See  "Champerty." 

DE  CHAR  ET  DE  SANK  (Law  Pr.  of  flesh 


DE  CONJUNCTIM  FEOFFATIS 

and  blood).  Affaire  rechat  de  char  et  de 
tank.  Words  used  In  claiming  a  person  to 
be  a  villein,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  Y.  B. 
P.  1  Bdw.  II.  p.  4. 

DECHIMINO.  A  writ  tor  the  enforcement 
otaright  of  way;  a  species  of  guo  permlttat. 
Reg.  Orig.  155. 

DE  CIBARIIS  UTENDIS.  Of  victuals  to 
be  used.  The  title  of  a  sumptuary  statute 
pasaed  10  Bdw.  III.  st.  3,  to  restrain  the 
expense  of  entertainments.  Barr.  Obe.  St. 
240. 

DE  CLAMIA  ADMITTENDA  IN  ITINERE 
per  attornatum  (Law  Lat.)  An  ancient  writ, 
by  which  the  king  commanded  the  Justicea 
in  eyre  to  admit  a  person's  claim  by  attor- 
ney, who  was  employed  in  the  king's  service, 
and  could  not  come  in  his  own  person.  Reg. 
Orig.  19b. 


DE  CLERICO  CAPTO  PER  8TATUTUM 
mercatorlum  dellberando.  Writ  for  deliver- 
ing a  clerk  arrested  on  a  statute  merchant 
A  Writ  for  the  delivery  of  a  clerk  out  o( 
prison,  who  had  been  taken  and  Imprisoned 
upon  the  breach  of  a  statute  merchant  Reg. 
Orig.  147b. 

DE  CLERO  (Law  Lat)  Concerning  the 
clergy.  The  title  of  St  25  Edw.  III.  st  3; 
containing  a  variety  of  provisions  on  the 
subject  of  presentations,  indictments  of  spir- 
itual persons,  and  the  like.  2  Reeve,  Hist 
Eng.  Law,  378;  Crabb,  Hist.  Eng.  Law.  270. 

DECOMBUSTIONEDOMORUM.  Ofhouse 
burning.  One  of  the  kinds  of  appeal  for- 
merly  in  use  in  England.  Bracton,  fol.  146b: 
2  Reeve,  Hist.  Bng.  Law,  88, 

DE  COMMUNI  DIVIDENDO.  In  civil  law. 
A  writ  of  partition  of  common  property. 
See  "Communl  Divldendo." 

DE  COMON  DROIT  (Law  Fr.)  Of  com- 
mon right;  that  is,  by  the  common  law.  Co. 
Litt  142a. 

DE  COMPUTO.  Writ  of  account  A  writ 
commanding  a  defendant  to  render  a  reason- 
able account  to  the  plalntill,  or  show  cause 
to  the  contrary.  Reg.  Grig.  135-138;  Fitzh. 
Nat  Brev.  117  (E).  The  foundation  of  the 
modem  action  of  account. 


DE  CONFLICTU  LEQUM.  Concerning 
the  conflict  of  laws.  The  title  of  several 
works  written  on  that  subject.  2  Kent, 
Comm.  455. 

DE  CONJUNCTIM  FE0FFATI8.  Con- 
cerning persons  Jointly  enfeoffed,  or  seised. 
The  title  of  St  34  Edw.  I.,  which  was  passed 
to  prevent  the  delay  occasioned  by  tenants 
in  novel  disseisin,  and  other  writs,  pleading 


DE  CONSANGUINEO 


DE  C0N8ILI0.  In  old  criminal  law.  Of 
couneel;  concerning  counsel  or  advice  to 
commit  a  crime.    Fleta,  lib.  1,  c.  31,  {  S. 


DE  CON8UETUOINIBU8  ET  3ERVICIIS 
(Law  lAt]  Writ  of  customs  and  servlceH. 
A  writ  wbich  lay  for  a  lord  against  bla  ten- 
ant, vho  withheld  from  him  or  deforced  him 
of  the  rente  and  serrlcee  due  by  custom  or 
tenure  for  his  land.  Reg.  Orlg.  159;  Fltzh. 
Nat.  Brev.  151;  Bracton,  fol.  83;  3  Bl.  Comm. 
232;    RoBcoe,  Real  Actions,   32.     See  "Cus- 


DE  CONTRIBUTIONE  FACIENDA  (Law 
Lat.)  Writ  for  making  contribution.  A 
writ,  founded  on  the  statute  of  Maribrldge 
(chapter  9),  to  compel  coparceners,  or  ten- 
ants In  common,  to  aid  the  eldest  In  per- 
forming the  services  due  by  him,  or  to  make 
contribution,  where  the  services  had  been 
already  performed.  Reg.  Orlg.  176b;  Fitzb. 
Nat.  Brev.  163  (B),  (C) ;  2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng. 
Law,  327;  3  Reeve,  Hist  Eng.  Law,  55: 
Crabb,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  212. 

DE  CONTUMACE  CAPIENDO  (Law  Lat.) 
Writ  for  taking  a  contumacious  person.  A 
writ  which  issues  out  of  the  English  court 
of  chancery  In  cases  where  a  person  has 
been  pronounced  by  an  eccle^astlcal  court 
to  be  contumacious,  and  In  contempt.  Shelf. 
Mar.  £  Dlv.  494-496,  and  notes.  It  Is  a  com- 
mitment for  contempt.  Id.  604,  605;  6  Adol. 
i  B.  (N.  S.J  335. 

DE    copi'a    libelli    deliberanda 

(Law  Lat.)  Writ  for  delivering  the  copy 
of  a  libel.  An  ancient  writ  directed  to  the 
Judge  of  a  spiritual  court,  commanding  him 
to  deliver  to  a  defendant  a  copy  of  the  libel 
filed  against  him  In  such  couri:.  Reg.  Orlg. 
58.  The  writ  In  the  reglater  is  directed  to 
the  dean  of  Arcbes,  and  bis  commtssary.  Id. 
See  "Copia." 

DE  CORODIO  HABENDO  (lAW  Lat) 
Writ  for  having  a  corody.  A  writ  to  esact 
a  corody  from  a  religloua  house.  Reg.  Orlg, 
264;  Fltzh.  Nat.  Brev.  230.    See  "Corody." 

DE  CORONATORE  ELIGENDO  (Law 
Lat.)  Writ  for  electing  a  coroner.  A  writ 
issued  to  the  sheriff  In  England,  command- 
ing him  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  coro- 
ner, which  Is  done  in  fuU  county  court  (.in 
plena  cotnitalu),  the  freeholders  being  the 
electors.  Reg.  Orlg.  177;  Reg.  Jud.  Appen- 
dix, 19;  1  Bl.  Comm.  347;  3  Steph.  Comm. 
31;  Sewell,  Sheriffs,  372.  A  writ  of  this 
kind  was  issued  as  late  as  May.  1862.  See 
35  Eng.  Law  ft  Eq.  136. 

DE  CORONATORE  EXONERANDO  (Law 


17)  DE  DEBITOEE,  ETC. 

Lat)     Writ  for  discharging  or  removing  a 

coroner.  A  writ  by  which  a  coroner  In  Eng- 
land may  be  removed  from  oOlce  for  some 
cause  therein  assigned.  Fltzh.  Nat.  Brev. 
163.  164;  1  Bl.  Coram.  348;  Sewell,  Sheriffs, 
373. 

DE  CORPORE  COMITATUS.  From  the 
body  of  the  county  at  large,  as  distinguished 
from  a  parilcular  neighborhood  (de  vicine- 
lo).     3  Bl.  Comm.  360. 

DE  CORRODIO  HABENDO.  Writ  tor  bar- 
ing a  corody.  A  writ  to  exact  a  corody  from 
a  religious  house.  Reg.  Orlg.  264;  Fltzh. 
Nat  Brev.  230.    See  "Corody." 

DE  CURIA  CLAUDENDA  (Lat  ot  Inclos- 
ing a  court).     An  obsolete  writ,  to  require 

a  defendant  to  fence  In  his  court  or  land 
about  bis  house,  where  It  was  left  open  to 
the  Injury  of  his  neighbor's  freehold.  1 
Crabb,  Real  Prop.  314;  6  Mass.  90. 

DE  CUR8U.    Of  course.    Reg.  Orig.  29b. 

The  formal  proceedings  In  an  action,  as 
distinguished  from  those  Incidental  proceed- 
ings that  may  be  taken  In  summons,  peti- 
tion, or  motion,  all  of  whlcb  latter  are  called 
"summary  proceedings." 


DE  CUSTODIA  TERRAE  ET 
Writ  of  ward,  or  writ  of  right 
writ  wblcb  lay  tor  a  guardian 
service  or  In  socage,  to  recover 
slon  and  custody  of  the  Infant,  < 
ship  ot  the  land  and  heir.  Reg. 
Pitzh.  Nat  Brev.  139  (B);  3  Bl. 


HAEREDIS. 

of  ward.  A 
In  knighfs 
'  the  posseS' 
or  the  waril- 
Orig.  161b; 
Comm.  141. 

Reg.  Grig. 
.  121. 


DE  DEBITORE  IN  PARTES  8ECAND0. 
Of  cutting  a  debtor  in  pieces.  This  was  the 
name  ot  a  law  contained  in  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, the  meaning  of  which  has  occasioned 
much  controversy.  Some  commentators  have 
concluded  that  It  was  literally  the  privi- 
lege of  the  creditors  of  an  insolvent  debtor 
(all  other  means  falling)  to  cut  his  body  In- 
to pieces  and  distribute  It  among  them. 
Others  contend  that  the  language  ot  this 
law  must  be  taken  figuratively,  denoting  a 
cutting  up  and  apportionment  ot  the  debt- 
or's estate. 

The  latter  view  has  been  adopted  by  Mon- 
tesquieu, Bynkershoek,  Helneocius,  and  Tay- 
lor. Esprit  des  Lois,  Uv.  29,  c.  2;  Bynk. 
Obs.  Jur.  Rom.  lib.  1,  c.  1;  Helnec.  Ant 
Rom.  lib.  3,  tit  30,  S  4;  Tayl.  Comm.  Leg. 
Dec,  The  literal  meaning,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  advocated  by  Aulus  Gelllus  and  oth- 
er writers  ot  antiquity,  and  receives  support 
from  an  expression  {temoto  omni  cruciofu) 
In  the  Roman  code  Itself.  Aul.  Gel.  Noctes 
Attlcae.  lib.  20.  c.  1;  Code.  7.  7.  8.  This  Is 
also  the  opinion  of  Gibbon,  Gravlna.  Po- 
tbler,  Hugo,  and  Nlehbuhr.  3  Gib.  Rom. 
Emp.  (Am.  Ed.)  p.  183;  Grav.  de  Jur.  Nat 


DB  DECEPTIONE 


DE  EVE  ET  DE  TREVE 


Gent,  et  XII.  Tab.  S  73:  Poth.  Introd.  aa 
Pand.;  Hugo,  Hlat.  du  Droit  Rom.  torn.  t. 
p.  233.  S  149;  2  Nlehb.  Hist.  Rom.  p.  597;  1 
Keot.  Comm.  523.  note. 

OE  DECEPTIONE.  A  writ  of  deceit 
which  lay  against  one  who  stted  in  the  name 
of  another,  whereby  the  latter  was  damnified 
and  deceived,  Reg.  Ortg.  112;  Fltzh.  Nat. 
Brev.  95   (El:   Reg.  Jud.  9b.  10. 

DE  DEONERANOA  PRO  RATA  POR- 
tlonl*.  A  writ  that  lay  where  one  was  dis- 1 
trained  for  rent  that  ougtit  to  be  paid  by  | 
others  proportionately  with  him.  Fitzb.  Nat.  I 
Brev.  234;  Termea  de  la  Ley. 


DE  OIVERSIS  REGULIS  JURIS  AN- 
tlqui.  Of  divers  rules  of  the  ancient  law. 
A  celebrated  title  of  the  Digests,  and  the 
last  in  that  collection.  It  consists  of  two 
hundred  and  eleven  rules  or  maxims.  Dig. 
GO.  IT. 


OE  DOMO  HEPARAN  DA  (Lat.)  The 
name  of  an  ancient  common-law  writ,  hy 
which  one  tenant  In  common  might  compel 
his  cotenant  to  concur  In  the  expense  of  re- 
pairing the  property  held  in  common.  8 
Barn.  &  C.  2fi9;  1  Thomas,  Co,  Lltt,  216, 
note  IT,  and  page  TS7. 

DE  D0NI8.    See  "Estates." 

DE  DONI8,  THE  STATUTE  (more  tully, 
de  bonis  conditionalibvs.  concerning  condi- 
tional gifts).    St.  Edw.  I.  c.  1. 

The  object  of  the  statute  was  to  prevent 
the  alienation  of  estates  by  those  who  held 
only  a  part  of  the  estate  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  defeat  the  estate  of  those  who  were 
to  take  subsequently.  By  Introducing  per- 
petuities, it  built  up  great  estates,  and 
strengthened  the  power  of  the  barona.  See 
Bac,  Abr.  "Estates  Tail;"  1  Cruise,  Dig.  70; 
1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  271. 

DE  DOTE  ASSIGNANDA  (Lat.  for  as- 
signing  dower).     A  writ  commanding  the 

king's  escheator  to  assign  dower  to  the 
widow  o(  a  tenant  in  capite.  Fltzh,  Nat. 
Brev.  2B3c. 

OE  DOTE  UNDE  NIHIL  HABET  (Lat  of 
dower  in  that  whereof  she  has  none),  A 
writ  of  dower  which  lay  for  a  widow  where 
no  part  of  her  dower  had  been  aBslgned  to 
her.  It  is  now  much  disused;  but  a  form 
closely  resembling  it  Is  still  much  used  in 
the  United  States.  4  Kent,  Comm.  63; 
Stearns.  Real  Actions,  302;  1  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  230, 


lay  at  the  suit  of  the  tenant  for  years 
against  the  lessor,  reversioner,  remainder- 
man, or  stranger  who  had  blmself  deprived 
the  tenant  of  the  occupation  of  the  land 
during  his  term.  3  Bl.  Comm.  199.  Orig- 
inally lying  to  recover  damages  only.  It 
came  to  l>e  used  to  recover  the  rest  of  the 
term,  and  then  generally  the  possession  of 
lands.  Involving,  in  the  question  of  whs 
should  have  possession,  the  further  question 
of  who  had  the  title,  It  gave  rise  to  the  mod- 
■=rn  action  of  ejectment.  Brooke,  Abr.;  Ad- 
ams. EJ.;  3  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  199  et  seq. 

DE  ESCAETA.  A  writ  of  escheat,  which 
!ay  tor  the  lord  to  recover  the  land  where 
the  tenant  died  without  an  heir.  Reg.  Ortg 
194. 

DE  ESCAM^O  IMONETAE.  A  writ  of 
exchange  of  money.  An  ancient  writ  to  au- 
thorize a  merchant  to  make  a  bill  of  ex- 
change literal  cambitorias  facere.  Reg.  OHg. 
1194. 

DE  ESSE  IN  PEREGRINATIONE.  Of  be- 
ing on  a  Journey.  A  species  of  essoin,  1 
Reeve.  Hist.  Bag,  Law,  119. 

DE     ESSENDO     QUIETUM      DE     THEO- 

lonio  (or  tolonio)  (Law  Lat,)  Writ  of  being 
quit  of  toll.  A  writ  wbtch  lay  for  citizens 
and  burgesses  of  any  city  or  borough,  and 
other  persons,  who,  hy  charter  or  prescrip- 
tion, were  exempted  from  toll,  to  enforce 
such  exemption.  Reg,  Orig.  2B8b-2Sl;  Fltzh. 
Nat.  Brev.  226  (I).  An  action  was  brought 
such  a  writ  as  late  as  29  Oeo.  III.    1  H. 


Bl.  206. 

DE  ESSONIO  DE  MALO  LECTI.  WHt  of 
essoin  of  malum  Jecti.  A  writ  which  Is- 
sued upon  an  essoin  of  malum  lecti  being 
cast,  to  examine  whether  the  party  was  in 
fact  sick  or  not.  Reg.  Orlg.  8b.  See  "De 
Malo  Lectl.'- 

DE  E3T0VERII8  HABENDIS  (Lat,  to  ob- 
tain estovers),  A  writ  which  lay  for  a  wo- 
man divorced  a  mensa  et  thoro  to  recover 
her  alimony  or  estovers.     1  Bl.  Comm.  441. 

DE  E8TREPAMENTO  (Law  Lat.)  Writ 
of  eetrepement.  A  writ  to  prevent  or  stop 
the  commission  of  waete  in  lands  by  a  ten- 
ant during  the  pendency  of  a  suit  against 
him  for  their  recovery.  Reg.  Grig.  76b; 
Fltzh.  Nat.  Brev.  60;  3  Bl.  Comm.  225.  226. 
Abolished  by  St.  3  4  4  Wm,  IV.  c'  27.  See 
"Estrepement." 

DE  EU  ET  TRENE  (Law  Fr.)  Of  water 
and  whip  of  three  cords,  A  term  applied 
to  a  neife.  that  is,  a  trand  woman  or  female 
villein,  as  employed  in  servile  work,  and 
subject   to   corporal    punishment,      Co.   Lltt. 


DE  EJECTIONE  CUSTODIAE  (Law  Lat,; 
Law  Fr.  ejectment  de  gard).  Writ  of  eject- 
ment of  ward.  A  writ  which  lay  where  a 
guardian  had  been  forcibly  ejected  from  his 
wardship.    Reg.  Orig.  162. 


DE  EVE  ET  DE  TREVE  (Law  Fr. ;  Lat. 
de  avo  et  lie  Iritavo).  From  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather's  great-grandfather.  A 
phrase  used  in  the  Year  Books  in  cases 
where  a  party  was  claimed  by  another  as  his 
villein,  as  descriptive  of  the  ancestral  rights 
DE  EJECTIONE  FIRMAE.    A  writ  which  I  of  lords  in  such  cages. 


DE  EXCOMMUNICATO,  ETC. 


DE  FRANGENTIBUS,  ETC. 


DE  EXCOMMUNrCATO  CAPIENDO  (Lat 
for  taking  one  who  is  excommunicated).  A 
writ  commanding  the  Bherlff  to  arrest  one 
who  was  excommunicated,  and  Imprison 
him  till  he  should  become  reconciled  to  the 
cliurch.    3  Bl.  Comm.  102. 

DE  EXCOMMUNICATO  OELIBERANOO 
(L&t.  for  freeing  one  excommunicated).  A 
writ  to  deliver  an  excommunicated  person. 
who  ban  made  satisfaction  to  the  church, 
from  prison.    3  Bl.  Comm.  102. 

DE  EXCOMMUNICATO  RECAPIENDO 
(Law  Lat.)  Writ  for  retaking  an  excom-i 
muotcated  person,  where  be  has  been  lib- 
erated from  prison  without  making  satis- 
faction to  the  church,  or  giving  security  for 
that  purpose.    Reg.  Grig.  67. 

DE  EXCUSATI0NIBU8  (I^t  of  expuaes). 
The  first  title  of  the  twenty-seventh  book  of 
the  Digests  la  so  denominated,  as  treating 
of  the  circumstances  which  would  excuse 
persons  from  serving  in  the  offices  of  tutor 
or  curator.  It  is  made  up,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, of  extracts  from  the  Greek  work  of 
Herennius  Modeatinus  on  the  subject. 

DE  EXECUTIONE  FACIENDA  IN  WITH- 

ernamlum  (Law  Lat.)     Writ  for  making  ex- 
ecution  In   withernam.     Reg.  Orlg.   83b.     A 

st^cies  of  capias  in  witliemam. 

DE  EXECUTIONE  JUDICII  (Law  LaL) 
Writ  of  execution  of  judgment  A  writ  di- 
rected to  a  sheriff  or  baillft,  commanding 
Um  to  do  execution  upon  a  Judgment.  Reg, 
Orlg.  IS;  Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev.  20;  3  Reeve,  Hist. 
Eng.  Law,  5G. 

DE  EXEMPLIFICATIONE.  Writ  of  ex- 
emplification, A  writ  granted  for  the  ex- 
emplification of  an  original.  Reg.  Orlg. 
290b. 

DE  EXONERATIONE  SECTAE.  A  writ 
to  free  the  king's  ward  from  suit  in  any 
court  lower  than  the  court  of  common  pleas 
during  the  time  of  such  wardship. 

DE  EXPENSIS  CIVIUM  ET  BURGEN- 
■iiim.  An  obsolete  writ  addressed  to  the 
sheriff  to  levy  the  expenses  of  every  citizen 
and  burgess  of  pariiament.     i  Inst.  46. 

DE  EXPENSIS  MILITUM  NON  LEVAN- 
dl8  (Law  Lat.)  Writ  for  levying  the  en- 
penses  of  knights.  A  writ  directed  to  the 
sherllt  tor  levying  the  allowance  for  knights 
of  the  shire  In  pariiament.    Reg.  Orlg.  191b. 

OE  FACTO.  Actually:  In  fact;  in  deed. 
A    term    used    to   denote   a   thing   actually 

An  officer  de  facto  Is  one  who  performs  the 
duties  of  an  office  with  apparent  right,  and 
under  claim  and  color  of  an  appointment.- 
but  without  being  actually  qualified  in  law 
so  to  act.     37  Me.  ■i23.     Bee  "Offlcer.'' 

An  oflicer  In  the  actual  exercise  of  execu- 
tive power  would  be  an  officer  de  facto,  and 
as  such  distinguished  from  one  who,  being 
legally  entitled  to  such  power,  Is  deprived  of 
it;  such  a  one  being  an  officer  de  jure  only. 
An   officer   holding   without   strict   legal   au- 


thority. 2  Kent,  Comm.  295.  An  officer  de 
facto  is  frequently  considered  an  officer  de 
jure,  and  legal  validity  allowed  his  official 
acts.  10  Serg.  £  R.  (Pa.)  250;  11  Serg.  ft 
R.  (Pa.)  411;  1  Coxe  (N.  J.)  318;  10  Mass. 
290;  15  Mass.  180;  5  Pick.  (Mass.)  4ST;  35 
Conn.  278;  5  Wis.  308;  24  Barb,  (N.  Y,)  587; 
37  Me.  423;  19  N.  H.  115;  2  Jones  (N,  C) 
124;  2  Swan  (Tenn.)  87, 

An  officer  de  facto  Is  prima  facie  one  rfe 
jure,    21  Ga.  217. 

A  wife  de  facto  only  Is  one  whose  mar- 
riage Is  voidable  by  decree,  4  Kent.  Comm. 
36, 


DE  FALSO  JUDICIO.  Writ  of  false  judg- 
ment. Reg.  Orlg.  15;  Fltzh.  Nat  Brev.  18. 
See  "False  Judgment." 

DE  FALSO  MONETA,  Of  false  money. 
The  title  of  St  27  Rdw.  I.,  ordaining  that 
persona  importing  certain  coins,  called  "pol- 
lards," and  "crokards,"  should  forfeit  their 
lives  and  goods,  and  everything  they  could 
forfeit,     2  Reeve,  Hist,  Eng.  Law,  228,  229. 

DE  FIDE  ET  OFFICIO  JUOICI8  NON 
recipitur  quaestio,  sed  de  sclentia  sive  ait 
error  Juris  sive  facti.  The  bona  fides  and 
honesty  of  purpose  of  a  judge  cannot  be 
questioned,  but  his  decision  may  be  Impugn- 
ed for  error  either  of  law  or  of  fact.  Bac. 
Max,  reg.  17;  5  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  291;  9  Johns. 
(N.  Y.)  398;  1  N.  Y.  45;  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  82. 


DE  FINE  CAPIENDO  PRO  TERRIS  (Law 
Lat.)  A  writ  which  lay  tor  a  Juror  who 
had  been  attainted  for  giving  a  false  ver- 
dict, ta  obtain  the  lease  of  his  person,  lands, 
and  goods,  on  payment  of  a  certain  fine  to 
the  king.    Reg.  Orlg.  232.    See  "Attaint" 

DE  FINE  FORCE  (Law  Fr.)  Of  neces- 
sity ;  of  pure  necessity.  Dyer,  41.  See 
"Fine  Force." 

DE  FINE  NON  CAPIENDO  PRO  PUL- 
ehre  plaeitando  (Law  Lat)  A  writ  prohib- 
iting the  taking  of  fines  tor  beaupleader. 
Reg.  Orig.  179.     See  "Beaupleader." 

DE  FINE  PRO  REDIS8EISINA  CA- 
piendo  (Law  Lat)  A  writ  which  lay  for  the 
release  of  one  imprisoned  for  a  redlsselsln, 
on  payment  of  a  reasonable  fine.  Reg,  Orig. 
222b. 

OE  FINIBUS  LEVATI8.  Concerning  fines 
levied.  The  title  of  St.  27  Bdw.  I.,  requlr-' 
tng  fines  thereafter  to  be  levied,  to  be  read 
openly  and  solemnly  In  court.  2  Inst  521; 
Barr.  Obs.  St.  17fi. 

DE      FORISFACTURE      MARITAGII.      A 

writ  of  forfeiture  of  marriage.     Reg.  Orig. 
Ifi3.  1B4. 

DE  FRANGENTIBU8  PRISONAM.  Con- 
cerning those  that  break  prison.  The  title 
of  St.  1  Fdw.  IL,  ordaining  that  none  from 


DE  INJURIA 


thencefortb  vho  broke  prison  abould  have 
Judgment  of  life  or  limb  for  breaking  prison 
only,  unless  the  cause  for  which  he  wao 
taken  and  Imprisoned  required  such  a  Judg- 
ment if  he  was  lawlully  convicted  thereof. 
2  Reeve,  Hist.  Bng.  Law.  290;  2  Inst.  G89. 

DE  FURTO.  Of  theft.  One  of  the  kinds 
of  criminal  appeal  formerly  In  use  in  Eng- 
land.   2  Reeve.  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  40. 

DE  GE8TU  ET  FAMA.  Of  behavior  and 
reputation.  An  old  writ  which  lay  in  cases 
where  a  person's  conduct  and  reputation 
were  impeached.    Lambard,  Eiren.  lib.  4.  c. 


DE  GRATIA.  Of  grace  or  favor;  by  favor, 
Fleta.  lib.  2.  c.  57,  S  11.  De  gpeciali  gratia, 
of  special  grace  or  favor.    Id. 

DE  pRATIA  8PECIALI  CERTA  8CIEN- 
tla  et  mere  motu,  tails  clausula  non  valet  in 
his  In  quIbuB  praesumltur  princlpem  cbbo 
Ignorantem.  The  clause  "of  our  special 
grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion," 
Is  of  no  avail  In  those  things  in  which  it  is 
presumed  that  the  prince  was  ignorant.  1 
Cofie,  63. 

DE  QROaSIS  ARBORIBU8  DECIMAE 
non  dabuntur  aed  ds  syivla  caedua  dsclmae 
dabuntur.  Of  whole  trees,  tltbea  are  not 
given;  but  of  wood  cut  to  be  used,  tithes  are 

given. 

DE  Haerede  deliberando  alteri 

qui  habet  cuatodium  terrae.  An  ancient  writ, 
directed  to  tbe  sherilT,  to  require  one  that 
had  the  body  of  an  heir,  being  in  ward,  to 
deliver  him  to  the  person  whose  ward  he  | 
was  by  reason  of  his  land.    Reg.  Orlg.  161. 

DE  HAEREDE  DELIBERANDO  ILLI  QUI 
habet  custodlam  terrae.  Writ  for  deliver- 
ing an  heir  to  him  who  has  wardship  of  the 
land.  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  to  re- 
quire one  that  had  the  body  of  him  that 
was  ward  to  anotber  to  deliver  him  to  the 
person  whose  ward  he  was  by  reason  of  tale 
land.    Reg.  Orlg.  161. 

DE  HAEREDE  RAPTO  ET  ABOUCTO. 

Writ  concerning  an  heir  ravished  and  car- 
ried away.  A  writ  which  anciently  lay  for 
a  lord  who.  having  by  right  the  wardship 
of  his  tenant  under  age,  could  not  obtain 
hio  body,  the  same  being  carried  away  by 
another  person.  Reg.  Orlg.  163;  Old  Nat. 
Brev.  93. 

DE  HAERETICO  COMBURENDO  (Lat. 
for  burning  a  heretic).  A  writ  wblch  lay 
where  a  heretic  had  been  convicted  of  here- 
sy, had  abjured,  and  had  relapsed  into  her- 
esy. Said  to  be  very  ancient.  4  Bl.  Comm. 
4S. 

DE  HOMAGIO  RE8PECTUAND0,  A  writ 
for  respiting  or  postponing  homage.  Fitzh. 
NaL  Brev.  269  (A). 


writ  to  take  a  man  who  had  carried  away  a 
bondman  or  bondwoman  Into  anotber  coun- 
try beyond  the  reach  of  a  writ  of  replevin. 
3  Bl,  Comm.  12S. 

DE  HOMINE  REPLEGIANDO  ILat.  tor 
replevying  a  man).  A  writ  which  lies  to 
replevy  a  man  out  of  prison,  or  out  of  tha 
custody  of  a  private  person,  upon  giving 
security  to  the  sherid  that  the  man  shall  bs 
forthcoming  to  answer  any  charge  against 
him.  Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev,  66;  3  Bl,  Comm. 
129.  The  statute — which  had  gone  nearly 
out  of  use,  having  been  superseded  by  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus — has  been  revived 
within  a  few  years  in  some  of  the  United 
States  in  an  amended  and  more  effectual 
form.  1  Kent,  Comm.  404.  note;  Gen.  St. 
Mass.  c.  144,  i  42  et  seq. 

DE  IDENTITATE  NOMINIS.  A  writ 
which  lay  for  one  arrested  in  a  pareon&I 
action,  and  committed  to  prison  under  a 
mistake  as  to  bis  Identity,  the  proper  de- 
fendant bearing  the  same  name.     Reg.  Orlg. 


194. 

DE  IDIOTA  INQUIRENDO  (Law  Lat.)  A 
writ  to  Inquire  whether  a  man  be  an  idiot  or 
not.  Reg.  Orlg.  26S;  Fitzh,  Nat.  Brev.  232 
(A) ;  1  Bl.  Comm.  303. 

DE  118  QUI  PONENDI  SUNT  IN  A6SISIS. 
Of  those  who  are  to  be  put  on  assizes.  The 
title  of  a  statute  passed  21  Edw.  I,,  defin- 
ing the  qualiScatlons  of  jurors.  Crabb.  Hist. 
Eng.  Law,  167,  189;  2  Reeve.  Hist.  Eng. 
Law,  184. 

DE    INCREMENTO    (Lat    of    Increase). 

Costs  de  inoremento,  costs  of  Increase. — that 
is,  which  the  court  assesses  in  addition  to 
the  damages  established  by  the  Jury.  See 
"Costs  de  Ineremento," 

DE     INFIRMITATE.    Of    Inflrmity.     The 

principal  essoin  in  the  time  of  GlanvlUe; 
afterwards  called  "rfe  malo."  1  Reeve,  Hist. 
Eng.  Law,  115.    See  "De  Malo;"  "Essoin." 

DE  INGRE88U.  A  writ  of  entry.  Brac- 
ton.  fols.  318.  319.  Reg.  Orlg.  227b.  231.  235- 
237:  Cowell. 

DE  INJURIA  (Lat.)  The  full  form  is  de 
injuria  suo  propria  absque  tali  causa,  of  his 
own  wrong  without  such  cause;  or,  where 
part  of  the  plea  la  admitted,  absque  residtio 
causae,  without  the  rest  of  the  cause. 

In  Pleading.    The  replication  by  whii^h 

in  an  action  of  tort  the  plaintiff  denies  tbe 
effect  of  encuse  oe  JuMigiJW*"'  offered  by  the 
defendant. 

It  can  only  be  used  where  the  defendant 
pleads  matter  merely  in  excuse  and  not  in 
Justification  of  his  act.  It  Is  confined  to 
those  Instances  In  which  the  plea  neither  de- 
nies the  original  existence  of  the  right 
which  the  defendant  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing violated,  nor  alleges  that  It  has  been 
released  or  extinguiehed,  but  sets  up  some 
new  matter  as  a  sufficient  excuse  or  cause 
for  that  which  would  otherwise  and  in  its 


DE  INOFFICIOSO  TBSTAMENTO     (2S1) 


DE  MALO  LECTI 


own  nature  be  wrongful.  It  cannot,  there- 
tore,  be  properly  used  when  the  defendant's 
plea  alleges  any  matter  In  the  nature  of  ti- 
tle, Interest,  authority,  or  matter  of  record, 
8  Coke,  68;  1  Bos.  t  P.  76;  4  Johns.  (N.  Y.) 
1&9,  note;  E  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  112;  12  Johna. 
(N-  Y.)  491;  1  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  126;  8  Wead. 
(N.  T.)  129;  25  Vt  328;  Steph.  PI.  276. 

DE  INOFFICIOSO  TE8TAMENT0.  Con- 
cemlog  an  loomciotia  or  undutltul  will,  A 
Utle  of  the  civil  law.     Dig.  5,  2;   Inat  2.  18, 

DE  INTEGRO.    Anew;  a  second  time,     1 
Vern.  223.  232. 
As  It  was  before.    6  Maule  &  S.  222. 

DE  INTRU8IONE.  A  wjit  of  Intrusion; 
where  a  stranger  entered  after  the  death  of 
the  tenant,  to  the  Injury  of  the  reversioner. 
Reg.  Orig,  233b, 

DE  JACTURA  EVITANDA.  For  avoiding  ' 
a  loss.  A  phrase  applied  to  a  defendant,  as 
de  lucro  captando  is  to  a  plalntfC.  1  Litt 
(Ky.)  51. 

DE  JUDAISMO,  8TATUTUM.     The  name 

of  a  statute  passed  la  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  which  enacted  severe  penalties  against 
the  Jews.     Barr.  ObB.  St.  197, 

DE  JUmCATO  SOLVENDO.  For  pay- 
ment Of  the  amount  adjudged.  A  term  ap- 
plied In  the  Scotch  law  to  ball  to  the  ac- 
tion, or 'special  bail.    Gierke,  Prax.  tit.  11. 

DE  JUDICII8.  Of  Judicial  proceedings. 
The  title  of  the  second  part  of  the  Digests  or 
Pandects,  Including  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh; 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  books. 
See  Dig.  proem.  §  3. 

DE  JUDIC10  8ISTI.  For  appearing  in 
court.  A  term  applied  In  tbe  Scotch  and 
admiralty  law  to  bail  for  a  defendant's  ap- 
pearance.    Gierke,  Prax.  tit.  11. 

DEJURE.  Rightfully;  of  Hglit;  lawfuUy; 
by  legal  title.  Contrasted  with  de  facto  (q. 
V.J     4  Bl.  Comm.  77. 

Of  right;  distinguished  from  de  gratia,  by 
favor.  By  law.  distinguished  from  de  oeQUl- 
lale,  by  equity. 

DE  JURE  DECIMARUM,  ORIGINEM 
ducens  de  Jure  patronatus,  tunc  cognltio 
■pectat  at  legem  clvilem,  i.  e.,  communem.  i 
With  regard  to  the  right  of  tithes,  deducing  | 
its  origin  from  the  right  of  the  patron,  then 
tbe  cognizance  of  them  belongs  to  the  civil  | 
law, — that  is,  the  common  law.    Oodb,  63. 

DE  JURE  JUDrCE8,  DE  FACTO  JURA- 
tores,  respondent.  The  Judges  answer  con- 
cemlng  the  law,  the  Jury  concerning  the 
facts.  See  Go.  Utt.  295;  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  99. 

DE  LA  PLUS  BELLE  (Fr,  of  the  fairest). 
A  kind  of  dower.  So  called  because  as- 
signed from  the  best  part  of  the  husband's 
estate.  It  was  connected  with  the  military 
tenures,  and  was  abollsbed,  with  them,  by 
8L  12  Car.  U.  c.  24.  Utt.  f  48;  2  Bl.  Comm, 
1S2,  1S5;  1  Waehb.  Real  Prop,  149,  note. 


DE  LATERE.  From  the  aide;  on  the 
aide;  collaterally;  of  collaterals.  Code,  5. 
5.  6. 


DE  LEPR080  AMOVENDO.  Writ  for  re- 
moving a  leper.  A  writ  to  remove  a  leper 
who  thrust  himself  Into  tbe  company  at  bis 
neighbors  in  any  parish,  In  public  or  pri- 
vate places,  to  their  annoyance.  Reg,  Grig. 
267;  Fltzh.  Nat.  Brev.  234  (EC  New  Nat. 
Brev.  G21. 


DE  LIBERA  PI8CARIA.  Writ  of  free 
fishery.  A  species  of  quod  permittat.  Reg. 
Orig.  156. 

DE  LIBERO  PASSAGIO.  Writ  of  free 
passage.  A  species  of  guod  permittat.  Reg. 
Orig.  165. 

DE  LrBERTATE  PROBANDA.  Writ  for 
proving  liberty.  A  writ  which  lay  for  such 
as,  being  demanded  for  villeins  or  nlets, 
offered  to  prove  themaelvea  free.  Reg.  Orig. 
87b;  FlUh,  Nat  Brev,  77  (F), 

DE  LIBERTATIBU8  ALL0CANDI8  (Lat. 
for  allowing  liberties).  A  writ,  of  various 
forms,  to  enable  a  citizen  to  recover  the 
liberties  to  which  he  was  entitled.  Fltzh. 
NaL  Brev.  229;  Reg.  Orig.  262. 

DE  L1CENTIA  TRANSFRETANOI.  Writ 
of  permission  to  cross  tbe  sea.  An  old  writ 
directed  to  the  wardens  of  tbe  pori  of  Do- 
ver, or  other  seaport  in  England,  command- 
ing them  to  permit  tbe  persons  named  in 
the  writ  to  cross  the  sea  from  such  port, 
on  certain  conditions.    Reg.  Orig.  193b. 

DE  LUNATICO  INQUIRCNDO  (Lat,) 
The  name  of  a  writ  directed  to  the  aheriff. 
directing  him  to  inquire  by  good  and  lawful 
men  whether  the  party  charged  la  a  lunatic 
or  not.  See  4  Rawle  (Pa.)  234;  I  Whart. 
(Pa.)  52;  5  Halat.  (N.  J.)  217;  6  Wend.  (N. 
Y.)    497. 

DE  MAGNA  ASSISA  ELIGENDA  (Law 
Lat.)  Writ  of  or  for  chooaing  the  grand  as- 
size. A  writ  directed  to  the  aberilf  to  sum- 
mon four  lawful  knights,  before  the  Justices 
of  assize,  there  upon  their  oaths,  to  choose 
twelve  knights  of  the  vicinage  to  be  Joined 
with  them,  which  sixteen  knights  consti- 
tuted the  grand  assize,  or  great  Jury,  which 
was  to  try  the  matter  of  right  In  a  writ  of 
right  Reg.  Orig.  8;  Fltzh.  Nat  Brev.  4(F): 
3  Bl.  Comm,  351.  Abollahed  by  St  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.  27,     See  "Grand  Assize," 

DE  MAJORI  ET  M1N0RI  NON  VARIANT 
jura.  Concerning  major  and  minor,  laws  do 
not  vary.    2  Vern.  552. 


DE  MALO  LECTI  (Law  Lat;  Law  Fr.  di- 
mat  Ae  lyt).    Of  Infirmity  or  Illness  of  (In)  .  , 
bed.     Closely  rendered.  In  old  Scotch  law,  I L 


DE  MANUCAPTIARE 


(252)         DE  NON  PROCEDENDO,  ETC. 


bed-evil  ( beMe-evill ) .  A  species  of  es- 1 
Boln  or  exc-UBe  for  nonappearance  tn  court,  { 
formerly  allowed  a  defendant  in  England,  j 
and  more  anciently  called  de  inflrmitate  de\ 
reaeanlisa;  tbe  excuse  being  tbat  the  de- ' 
(endant  was  conflced  to  his  house  in  bed  ■ 
ileclus)  i>y  Infirmity  or  indlepoBltlon  (mal- 
um). Glanv.  lib.  1.  c.  18,  19;  Bracton,  tal.' 
337.  344b;  Britt,  cc.  122,  123;  Fleta,  lib.  C. 
c.  1(1;  1  Reeve.  Hiet  Eng.  L^w,  115,  412; 
Skene  de  Verb.  Sign.  voc.  '■Reaeantisa." 
This  essoin  commonly  followed  Immediately  , 
upon  that  rfc  malo  imiriido  (infra) ;  for  where 
a  person,  having  been  detained  on  the  road  ' 
by  Bicknees.  and  having  cast  tbe  essoin  dr  i 
tiialii  nuiciidi,  bad  found  himself  obliged  to  I 
return  home,  the  order  of  essoins,  conform- ; 
ably  with  wbat  was  likely  to  be  the  real  fact,  i 
led  to  the  essoin  de  malo  lerli.  1  Reeve, 
Hist.  Eng.  Law,  412;  Bracton.  fol.  344b. 

DE  MANUCAPTIARE  (Lat.  of  malDprize). 

A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding 
him  to  take  sureties  for  the  prisoner's  ap- 
pearance.— uBually  called  mainpernors, — and 
to  set  him  at  large.  Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev.  260; 
1  Hale.  P.  C.  141;  Coke,  "Ball  ft  Malnprlze," 
c.  10;    Reg.  Orig.  2e8b. 

DE  MANUTENENDO.  Writ  of  mainte- 
nance, A  writ  which  lay  against  a  person 
for  tbe  offense  of  maintenance.     Reg.  Orlg. 

lS2b.  189. 


OE  MEDIO  (Lat.  of  the  nirsnr).  A  writ  in 
the  nature  of  a  writ  of  right,  which  lies 
where,  upon  a  subinfeudation,  the  mesne  <or 
middle)  lord  suffers  his  under  tenant  or 
tenant  paravail  to  be  distrained  upon  by  the 
lord  paramount  for  the  rent  due  him  from 
the  mesne  lord.  Bootli.  Real  Actions,  136; 
Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev.  135;  3  Sharswood,  Bi. 
Comm.  234;  Co.  Lltt.  lona.  | 

DE  MELIORIBUS  DAMNI8  (Lat.)  OF  the! 
better  damages.  When  a  plaintiff  has  sued 
several  defendants,  and  the  damaged  have 
been  assessed  severally  against  each,  he  has 
the  choice  of  selecting  the  best,  as  he  can- 
not recover  the  whole.  This  Is  done  by 
making  an  election  de  melioribvs  damnis. 

OE  MERCAT0RIBU8,  THE  STATUTE. 
The  statute  of  Acton  Biirnell.  See  "Acton 
Burnell." 

DE  MINIMIS  NON  CURAT  LEX.  Tbe 
law  does  not  notice  <or  care  for)  trifling 
matters.  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Ed.)   134;  Hob.  88;  5  Hill  IN.  Y.)   170. 

DE  MINIS.  Writ  of  threats.  A  writ 
which  lay  where  a  person  was  threatened 
with  personal  violence,  or  the  destruction  of 
bis  property,  to  compel  the  offender  to  keep 
the  peace.  Reft.  Orig.  8Sb,  89;  Fltzb.  Nat. 
Brev.  79  (G).  80. 

DE  MITTENDO  TENOREM  RECORDI. 
A  writ  to  send  the  tenor  of  a  record,  or  to 
exemplify  It  under  the  great  seal.  Reg. 
Grig.  220b. 


DE  MODERATA  MI8ER1C0RDIA  CA- 
pienda.  Writ  for  taking  a  moderate  amerce- 
ment. A  writ,  founded  on  Magna  Charta 
(c.  H),  which  lay  for  one  who  was  exces- 
sively amerced  in  a  court  not  of  record,  di- 
rected to  the  lord  of  the  court,  or  hla  ballKT, 
commanding  him  to  take  a  moderate  amerce' 
raent  of  the  party.  Reg.  Orlg.  Sfib;  Fitzh. 
Nat.  Brev.  75,  76. 

DE  MODO  DECIMANDI  (Lat  of  a  manner 

□f  taking  tithes).     A  prescriptive  manner  of 
taking  tithes,  different  from  the  general  law 
of  taking  tithes  In  kind.    It  Is  usually  by 
compensation  either  In  work  or  labor,  at 
Is  generally  called  a  modus.     1  Keb.  162: 
Rolle.  Abr.  649;   1  Lev.  179;   Cro.  Ellz.  446 
Salk.  657;  2  P.  Wms.  462:  2  Russ.  &  M.  102 
4    Younge  ft  C.   269,   283;    12   East.   35;    2 
Sbarswood.  BI.  Comm.  29  et  seq.;  3  Steph. 
Comm.  130. 

DE  MOLENDINO  DE  NOVO  ERECTO 
nan  Jacet  prohibitio,  A  prohibition  lies  not 
against  a  new-erected  mllL       Cro,  Jac  429. 

DE  MORTE  HOMINIS  NULLA  EST 
cunctatio  longa.  When  tbe  death  of  a  ha- 
man  being  may  be  concerned,  no  delay  is 
long.  Co.  Lltt.  134.  When  the  question  is 
concerning  the  life  or  death  of  a  man.  no 
delay  Is  too  long  to  admit  of  Inquiring  Into 

DE  NATIVO  HABENDO  (Law  Lat;  Law 
Fr.  briefe  rfe  naije}.  Writ  for  having  one's 
villein,  A  writ  which  lay  for  a  lord  wbose 
villein  had  fled  from  bim  (fugitivo),  di- 
rected to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to 
apprehend  the  villein,  and  restore  him,  with 
all  bla  chattels,  to  the  lord.  Reg.  Orig.  ST; 
Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev.  77;  Roscoe.  Real  Actions. 
34. 

DE  NOMINE  PROPRIO  NON  EST  CU- 
randum  cum  In  •ubatantia  non  erretur;  quia 

nomlna  mutabllia  sunt,  res  autem  immoblles. 
As  to  the  proper  name,  it  Is  not  to  be  re- 
garded when  one  errs  not  In  substance;  be- 
cause names  are  changeable,  but  things  are 
Immutable.    6  Coke,  GG. 

DE  NON  APPARENTIBUS  ET  NON  EX- 
iatentlbuB  eadem  est  lex.  The  law  is  the 
same  respecting  things  which  do  not  ap- 
pear and  those  which  do  not  exist.  6  Ired. 
(N.  C.)  61;  12  How,  (U.  S-)  253;  5  Coke. 
6;  6  BIng,  N.  C.  463;  7  Clark  &  F,  872;  6  C. 
B,  53;  8  C.  B.  286;  1  Term  R.  404;  Broom. 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)   150. 

DE  NON  DECIMANDO  (Lat.  of  not  takins 
tithes).  An  exemption  by  custom  from  pay- 
ing tithes  is  said  to  be  a  prescription  de 
lion  decimajido.  A  claim  to  be  entirely  dis- 
charged of  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  lo 
[jay  no  compensation  In  lieu  of  them.  Cro. 
Ellz.  511;  3  Sbarswood,  Bl.  Comm.  31. 

DE  NON  PROCEDENDO  AD  AS8I8AM. 
Writ  for  not  proceeding  to  take  an  Issue.  A 
writ,  directed  to  the  Justices  assigned  to  hold 
assizes,  commanding  them  not  to  proceed 
to  take  an  assize  In  a  particular  case.  Reg. 
Orlg.  221. 


DE  NON  RESIDENTIA,  ETC. 


DE  PLAGIS  ET  MAHEMIO 


DE  NON  RESIDENTIA  CLERICI  REGIS. 
As  ancient  writ  wbere  a  parson  wa«  em- 
ployed In  the  royal  service,  etc.,  to  excuae 
and  discbarge  him  of  nonresldence.  2  Inat. 
264. 

DE  NON  SANE  MEMORIE  (Law  Ft.)  Of 
nnaound  memory  or  mind;  a  phrase  eynony- 
mone  with  non  vompog  menlU.  Lltt.  S  405; 
Plowd.  368.     Stock.  Non  Compos  MenUs,  1. 

DE  NOV!  0PERI8  NUNCIATIONE  (Lat.) 
la  civil  law.  A  form  of  Injunction  or  1d- 
terdict  which  lies  in  some  cases  for  the 
party  aggrieved,  where  a  thing  Is  Intended 
to  be  done  against  bis  right.  Thus,  where 
one  build  a  house  contrary  to  tbe  usual  and 
received  form  of  building,  to  the  Injury  of 
hie  neighbor,  there  lies  such  an  Injunction, 
which,  being  served,  tbe  offender  is  either 
to  desist  from  bis  work,  or  to  put  In  e 
ties  that  he  shall  pull  it  down  if  be  does  not 
in  a  short  time  avow,  1.  e..  show,  the  lawful- 
ness thereof.  Ridley,  Civ.  t  Ecc.  I>aw,  pt 
1,  c.  1,  E  g. 

DE  NOVO  (lAt)  Anew;  afresh.  When 
a  Judgment  upon  an  lasue  In  part  is  re- 
versed on  error  for  some  mistake  made  by 
tbe  court  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  a  venire 
de  novo  is  awarded,  in  order  that  the  case 
may  again  be  submitted  to  a  Jury. 

DE  NULLO,  QUOD  EST  SUA  NATURA 
Indivlslbile,  et  divislonem  non  patltur,  nul- 
lam  partem  habebit  vidua,  sed  satltfaciat 
el  ad  valentlam.  A  widow  shall  have  no 
part  from  that  which  In  its  own  nature  Is 
Indivisible,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  divl 
sion.  but  let  the  heir  satisfy  her  with  an 
equivalent.    Co.  Litt.  32. 

DE  NULLO  TENEMENTO,  QUOD  TENE- 
tur  ad  termlnum,  fit  homagll,  fit  tamen 
inde  fidelltatis  aacramentum.  In  no  tene- 
ment whicb  is  held  for  a  term  of  years  is 
there  an  avail  of  homage;  but  there  Is  the 
oath  of  (ealty.    Co.  Utt  67b. 

DE  ODIO  ET  ATIA  (Lat.  of  hatred  and  111 
will).  A  writ  directed  to  the  aherlft,  com- 
manding him  to  Inquire  whether  a  person 
charged  with  murder  was  committed  upon 
Just  cause  of  suspicion,  or  merely  proptei 
odium,  et  aiiam,  through  hatred  and  ill  will; 
and  If.  upon  tbe  inquisition,  due  cause  of 
GD&plclon  did  not  appear,  then  there  issued 
another  writ  for  tbe  sheriff  to  admit  htm  to 
twll.    3  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  128. 

DE  OFFICE  {Law  Fr.)  Of  office;  In  vir- 
tue of  office;  offlclallr:  In  the  discbarge  of 
ordinary  duty.  Le  court  d'olpce  eat  tenv. 
the  court  is  bound  In  virtue  of  its  office.  Y. 
B.  H.  4  Hen.  VI.  16. 

The  phrase  corresponds  to  the  Latin  vir- 
tute  olpcii. 

DE  ONERANDO  PRO  RATA  PORTIONE. 
Writ  for  charging  according  to  a  ratable 
proportion.  A  writ  which  lay  for  a  Joint 
tenant,  or  tenant  in  common,  who  was  dis- 
trained tor  more  rent  than  his  proportion 
of  the  land  came  to.  Reg.  Grig.  182;  Fltsb. 
Nat.  Brev.  234  (H). 


DE  PACE  ET  LEGALITATE  TUENDA 

(Law  LaL)  For  keeping  the  peace,  and  tor 
good  behavior.  Tradat  /Idejusioret  de  pace 
et  Jegalitate  tuenda,  he  ehall  deliver  or  And 
sureties  for  keeping  the  peace  and  good  be- 
havior. LL.  Bdw.  Conf.  c.  18;  i  Bl.  Comm. 
2G2,  Zbi;  Spelman,  voc.  "Legalitas." 

DE  PACE  ET  PLAGIS.  Of  peace  (breach 
of  peace),  and  wounds.  One  of  the  kinds  of 
criminal  appeal  formerly  In  use  in  England, 
and  which  lay  in  cases  of  assault,  wound- 
ing, and  breach  of  the  peace.  Bracton.  fot. 
144;  2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  33. 

DE  PACE  ET  ROBERIA.  Of  peace 
(breach  of  peace)  and  robbery.  One  of 
the  kinds  of  criminal  appeal  formerly  in 
use  in  England,  and  which  lay  in  cases  of 
robbery  and  breach  of  the  peace.  Bracton. 
fol.  146;  2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  37. 


§2 

DE  PARCO  FRACTO  (Lat  of  pound 
breach).  A  writ  which  lay  where  cattle 
taken  in  distress  were  rescued  by  their  own- 
er after  being  actually  Impounded.  Fltzh. 
Nat.  Brev.  100;  3  Bl.  Comm.  146;  Reg.  Orlg. 
116b;  Co.  Litt.  47b. 

DE  PARTITIONE  FACIENDA  (Lat.  for 
making  partition).  The  ancient  writ  for  tbe 
partition  of  lands  held  by  tenants  in  com- 
mon. 

DE  PERAMBULATIONE  FACIENDA  (Lat. 
tor  making  a  perambulation).  A  writ  which 
lay  where  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  tbe 
boundaries  of  two  adjacent  lordships  or 
towns,  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding 
him  to  take  with  him  twelve  discreet  and 
lawful  knights  of  his  county,  an&  make  the 
perambulation,  and  set  the  bounds  and  lim- 
its in  certainty.    Fltzh.  Nat.  Brev. 

DE  PIQNORE  SURREPTO  FURTI,  AC- 
tlo.  In  civil  law.  An  action  to  recover  a 
pledge  stolen.    Inst.  4.  1.  14. 

DE  PIPA  VINI  CARIANDA.  A  writ  of 
trespass  for  carrying  a  pipe  of  wine  bo  care- 
lessly  that  It  was  stove,  and  the  contents 
lost.  Reg.  Orig.  110.  Alluded  to  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  in  his  remarks  on  the  case  of 
Coggs  V.  Barnard,  2  Ld.  Raym.  909,  Jones, 
Ballm.  59. 

DE  PLACITO  (Law  Lat.  of  a  plea;  of  or 
in  an  action).  Formal  words  used  in  dec- 
larations and  other  proceedings,  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  particular  action  brought.  De 
placito  debiti.  at  a  plea  of  debt;  de  placito 
conventloni«  fractae,  ol  a  plea  of  breach  ot 
covenant;  de  placito  tranagressionis,  of  a 
plea  of  trespass:  de  placito  transgresaionis 
super  caaum.  ot  a  plea  of  trespass  on  the 
case.  Towns.  PI.  162-165.  See  the  older 
forms  In  Fleta.  lib.  2,  c.  65.  )  12.  See 
"Placitum." 

DE  PLAGIS  ET  MAHEMIO.  Of  wounda 
and  mayhem.     The  name  ot  a  criminal  ap-^lr- 


peal  (ormerlj  in  use  In  England  in  caeea 
of  wouDdlns  and  maiming.  Bracton,  tol. 
144b;  2  Reeve.  Hist.  Eng.  Lav,  34.  See 
"Appeal." 

DE  PLANO   (Lat.) 

In   Civil    Law.     Without  rorm;    In  a 

summary  manner.  The  praetor  was  said  to 
administer  justice  In  tills  way  (de  piano  cog- 
Hntcere)  when  be  did  so  standing  on  the 
ground,  or  on  the  same  level  wttti  the  suit- 
ors, instead  of  occupying  a  tribunal  ipro 
tribtmali)  elevated  seat,  or  "bench."  as  it 
was  termed  in  tbe  English  law.  See  "Bench." 
The  French  de  plain  Is  derived  from  this. 

In  Common  Law.  ■  Clearly;  manifestly. 

The  phrase  Is  used  In  this  classical  sense  in 
the  statute  De  Blgamls  (4  Edw.  1.) 

By  covin  or  collusion.  St  Westminster  II. 
c.  4.  This  did  not  mean  by  default  Id.;  2 
InBt.  349.  See  2  Reeve,  Hist  Eng.  Law,  191; 
i  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  23,  34.  36. 

In  Scotch  Practice.  Forthwith.  2  All- 
son.  Prac.  6B0. 

DE  PLEGII8  ACQUIETANDIS  (Lat.  tor 
clearing  pledges).  A  writ  which  lay  wbere 
one  had  become  surety  for  another  to  pay 
a  Bum  of  money  at  a  speciSed  day.  and  the 
principal  failed  to  pay  It.  It  tbe  surety  was 
obliged  to  pay.  he  was  entitled  to  this  writ 
against  his  principal.  Fltzh.  Nat  Brev. 
37  (C);  3  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  65. 

DE  PONENOO  SIGILLUM  AD  EXCEP- 
tlonem.  Writ  for  putting  a  seal  to  an  ex- 
ception. A  writ  by  which  Justices  were 
tormerly  commanded  to  put  tbelr  seals  to 
exceptions  taken  by  a  party  In  a  suit.  Beg. 
Oris.  182. 

DE  POST  DISSEISINA.  Writ  of  post  dis- 
seisin. A  writ  which  lay  for  him  who.  Iiav- 
Ing  recovered  lands  or  tenements  by  prae- 
cipe giiod  reddat.  on  default,  or  reddltion, 
was  again  disseised  by  the  former  disseisor. 
Reg.  Orig.  208;  Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev.  190. 

DE  PRAEROGATIVA  REQI8  (Law  Lat 
of  the  king's  prerogative).  The  title  of  St 
17  Edw.  U.  St.  1.  deflnlng  the  prerogatives 
of  tbe  crown  ou  certain  subjects,  partly  of 
a  feudal  and  partly  of  a  political  or  general 
nature.  Crabb,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  21)4  et  seq.; 
Barr.  Obs.  St.  202;  Hale.  Hist.  Com.  Law, 
c.  8. 


tl." 

DE  PROPRIETATE  PROBANDA  (Lat 
for  proving  property).  A  writ  which  Is- 
sues In  a  case  of  replevin,  when  the  de- 
fendant claims  property  in  the  chattels  re- 
plevied, and  the  sheriff  makes  a  return  ac- 
cordingly. The  writ  directs  the  sheriff  to 
summon  an  Inquest  to  determine  on  the 
validity  of  the  claim;  and,  if  they  find  for 
the  defendant,  the  sberiH  merely  returns 
their  finding.  The  plaintiff  is  not  concluded 
by  such  finding.  He  may  come  Into  the 
court  above  and  traverse  it.  Hammond,  N. 
P.  456- 


DE  RECTO  PATENS 


DE  QUO.  or  DE  QUIBUS.  OF  wblch. 
Formal  words  in  tbe  idmple  writ  of  entry, 
from  which  it  was  called  a  writ  of  entry  "In 
the  quo."  or  "in  tbe  guibva."  3  Reeve,  Hist. 
Eng.  Law,  33. 

DE  QUOTA  LITIS  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  A 
contract  by  which  one  who  has  a  claim  dif- 
ficult to  recover  agrees  with  another  to  give 
a  part,  tor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  hie  serv- 
ices to  recover  the  rest.  1  Duv.  note  201. 
See  "Champerty." 

DE  RAPTU  VIRQINUM.  Of  the  ravish- 
ment of  maids.  The  name  of  an  appeal  for- 
merly in  use  In  England  In  cases  of  rape. 
Bracton.  fol.  147;  2  Reeve,  Hist  Eng.  Law, 
3S. 

DE  RATIONABILI  PARTE  BONORUM 
(Lat  of  a  reasonable  part  of  the  goods).  A 
writ  to  enable  the  widow  and  children  of  a 
decedent  to  recover  their  proper  shares  of 
the  inheritance.  2  Bl.  Comm.  492.  The 
writ  is  said  to  be  founded  on  tbe  customs  of 
tbe  counties,  and  not  on  the  common-law  al- 
lowance.   FItzh.  Nat  Brev.  122  (L). 

DE  RATIONALIBUS  DrVISIS  (Lat  for 
reasonable  boundaries).  A  writ  which  lies 
to  determine  the  boundaries  between  tbe 
lands  of  two  proprietors,  which  lie  In  dif- 
ferent towns.  The  writ  Is  to  be  brought  hj 
•ne  against  the  other.  Fltzh.  Nat  Brev. 
138  (M) :  3  Reeve,  Hist  Eng.  Law,  48. 

DE  REBUS.  Of  things.  The  title  of  the 
third  part  of  tbe  Digests  or  Pandects,  com- 
prising the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  books. 


DE  RECORDO  ET  PR0CE88U  MITTEN- 
dis.  Writ  to  send  the  record  and  process 
of  a  cause  to  a  superior  court;  a  species  of 
writ  of  error.    Reg.  Orig.  209. 


DE  RECTO  DE  ADVOCATIONE  (Lat  of 
right  of  advowson;  called,  also,  de  droit  de 
ndroeattimt}.  A  writ  which  lay  to  restore  the 
right  of  presentation  to  a  benefice,  for  him 
who  had  an  advowson.  to  himself  and  heirs 
In  fee  simple.  If  he  was  disturbed  In  the 
presentation.  Y.  B.  39  Hen.  VI.  20a;  Fltxh. 
Nat.  Brev.  30  (B). 

DE  RECTO  DE  RATIONABILI  PARTE. 
Writ  of  right  of  reasonable  part.  A  writ 
which  lay  between  privies  In  blood,  as  be- 
tween brothers  In  gavelkind,  or  between  sis- 
ters or  other  coparceners  for  lands  in  fee 
simple,  where  one  was  deprived  of  his  or  her 
share  by  another.  Reg.  Grig.  3b;  Fltzh.  Nat 
Brev.  9  (B).  Abolished  by  St  8  ft  4  Wm. 
IV.  c.  27. 


DE  REDISSEISINA. 


DE  UNA  PARTE 


DE  REDISSEI8INA.  Writ  ol  redlsselsln. 
A  writ  which  lay  where  a  man  recovered, 
by  asElze  of  novel  disselBln,  land,  rent,  or 
common,  and  the  like,  and  was  put  in  pos- 
aeaaiOD  thereof  by  verdict,  and  afterwards 
was  dlsseleed  of  the  same  land,  rent,  or  com- 
mon by  him  by  whom  he  was  disseised  be- 
fore. Reg.  Ortg.  20Gb;  Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev. 
188  (B). 

DE     REPARATIONE    FACIENDA     (Lat.)  j 
The  name  of  a  writ  which  lies  by 
ant  In  common  against  the  other,  to  cause 
him  to  aid  in  repairing  the  common  prop- 
erty.   S  Bam.  ft  C.  269. 

DE  RESCUSSU.  Writ  ot  rescue.  A  writ 
which  lay  where  cattle  distrained,  or  per- 
sons arrested,  were  rescued  from  those  tak- 
ing them.  Reg.  Orig.  117,  118;  Fltzh.  Nat. 
Brev.  101  (C).  (Q). 

DE  RETORNO  HABENDO  (Lat)  The 
name  of  a  writ  Issued  after  a  Judgment  has 
been  given  In  replevin  that  the  defendant 
should  have  a  return  of  the  goods  replev- 
ied.    See  3  Bouv,  Inst,  note  3376. 

DE  RIEN  CULPABLE  (I-aw  Pr.)  Guilty 
or  nothing;  not  guilty.  T.  B.  H.  7  Edw.  II. 
224 ;  Keilw.  3b. 

DE  SA  VIE  (Law  Fr.)  Of  hla  or  her  life: 
ot  his  own  lite;  as  distinguished  from  pur 
autre  vie.  for  another's  life.  Litt.  i%  35,  36; 
Crabb.  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  383. 

DE  SALVA  GUAROIA  (Lat.  ot  safeguard  ] . 
A  writ  to  protect  the  persons  ot  strangers 
seeking  their  rights  In  EInglish  courts.  Reg. 
Orlg.  26. 


DE  SIMILIBUS  IDEM  EST  JUDICIUM. 
Concerning  similars  the  Judgment  is  the 
same.    7  Coke,  18. 

DE  SON  TORT  {Fr.)  Ot  his  own  wrong. 
This  term  Is  usually  applied  to  a  person 
who.  having  no  right  to  meddle  with  the 
affairs  or  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  yet 
undertakes  to  do  so  by  acting  as  executor  ot 
the  deceased.    See  "Executor." 

I  DE  8TATUT0  MERCATORIO  (Law  LaL) 
I  Writ  of  statute  merchant.  A  writ  which  lay 
for  Imprisoning  him  who  had  forfeited  a 
statute-merchant  bond  until  the  debt  was 
satisfied.  Reg.  Orlg.  146b.  There  are  sev- 
eral writs  under  this  head.  Id.  148;  Reg. 
Jud.  S.    See  "Statute  Merchant" 

DE  8TATUTO  8TAPULAE  (Law  Lat) 
Writ  ot  statute  staple.  A  writ  that  lay  to 
take  the  body  to  prison,  and  seize  upon  the 
lands  and  goods  of  one  who  had  forfeited 
the  Imnd  called  "statute  staple."  Reg.  Orig. 
151.    See  "Statute  Staple.' 

DE  SUPERONERATIONE  PA3TURAE 
(Lat.  of  surcharge  of  pasture).  A  writ  ly- 
ing where  one  who  had  been  previously  im- 
pleaded in  the  county  court  was  again  im- 
pleaded In  the  same  court  for  surcharging 
common  ot  pasture,  and  the  cause  waB  re- 
moved to  Westminster  Hall.      Reg.  Jur.  36b. 


DE  8CACCARI0.  Ot  or  concerning  the 
exchequer.  The  title  of  a  statute  passed  in 
the  Hfty-firet  year  of  Henry  III.  2  Reeve, 
Hist.  Eng.  Law.  61. 

DE  8CUTAGI0  HABENDO  (Lat  ot  hav- 
ing scutage>.  A  writ  which  lay  In  case  a 
man  held  lands  of  the  king  by  knight's  serv- 
ice, to  which  homage,  fealty,  and  escuage 
were  appendant,  to  recover  the  services  or 
fee  due  in  case  the  knight  tailed  to  accom- 
pany the  king  to  the  war.  It  lay  also  tor 
the  tenant  in  captte.  who  had  paid  his  tee. 
against  his  tenants.  Fitzh.  Nat  Brev.  " 
<C). 

DE  8E  BENE  GERENDO.  For  behaving 
himself  well;  tor  his  good  l>eliaTior.  Yelv. 
M.  154. 

DE  3ECTA  AD  MOLENDINUM  (Lat  of 
suit  to  a  mill),  A  writ  which  lies  to  com- 
pel one  to  continue  his  custom  ot  grinding 
at  a  mill.  3  Bl.  Comm.  235;  Pltzh.  Nat  Brev. 
122  (H) ;  3  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng,  Law,  65. 

DE  SIMILIBUS  AD  SIMILIA  EADEM 
ratlone  proceclendum  est.  From  similars  to 
similars  we  are  to  proceed  by  the  same  rule. 
Branch.  Princ. 


DE  TALLAGIO  NON  CONCEDENDO  (Lat 
of  not  allowing  talllage).  The  name  given 
to  3t  34  Edw.  I.,  restricting  the  power  ot 
the  king  to  grant  talllage.  Coke,  2d  Inst. 
532;   2  Reeve,  Hlat  Eng.  Law,  104, 

DE  TEMPORE  CUJUS  CONTRARIUM 
memoria  homlnum  non  exiatat  (Law  Lat.) 
Prom  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  does 
not  exist  to  the  contrary.    Lltt.  S  170. 

DE  TEMPORE  IN  TEMPUS,  ET  AD  OM- 
nla  tempora.  From  time  to  time,  and  at  all 
times.    Towns.  PI.  17. 

DE  TEMPS  DONT  MEMORIE  NE  COURT 
(Law  Fr.)  From  time  whereof  memory  run- 
neth not;  time  out  of  memory  of  man,  Lltt. 
IS!  143,  UB.  170;  Dyer,  70. 

DE  TE8TAMENTI8.  Of  testaments.  The 
title  of  the  flfCh  part  ot  the  Digests  or  Pan- 
.dects;  comprising  the  twenty-eighth  to  thi; 
I  thirty-sixth  books,  both  inclusive. 

DE  THEOLONIO.  A  writ  which  lay  for  a 
person  who  was  prevented  from  taking  toll. 
Reg.  Orlg.  103. 


DE  TRANSGRE3SIONE,  AD  AUDIEN- 
dum  et  lermlnandum.  A  writ  or  commis- 
sion for  the  hearing  and  determining  any 
outrage  or  misdemeanor.  2  Reeve.  Hist, 
Eng.  Law,  170. 

DE   UNA   PARTE   (Lat)      A  dl 


^f^iHn^ic 


DE  UXORE,  ETC. 


DEAD  MAN'S  PART 


parte  Is  one  where  ooly  one  party  grantB, 
gives,  or  binds  himself  to  do  a  thing  to 
anotber.  It  differs  from  a  deed  inter  partes 
(q,  V.)    2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  2001. 

DE  UXORE  RAPTA  ET  ABDUCTA  (Lat. 
of  a  wife  ravlsbed  and  carried  away).  A 
kind  of  writ  of  trespass.  Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev. 
S9  (O);  3  Sbarswood.  Bl.  Comm.  139. 

DE  VASTO.  Writ  of  waste.  A  writ  which 
might  be  brought  by  him  who  had  the  im- 
mediate estate  of  inheritance  in  reversion 
or  remainder,  against  the  tenant  for  life,  in 
dower,  hy  curtesy,  or  for  years,  where  the 
latter  had  committed  waBte  In  lands;  call- 
ing upon  the  tenant  to  appear  and  show 
cause  why  be  committed  waste  and  destruc- 
tion in  the  place  named,  to  the  disinherison 
{ad  exhaeredationem)  of  the  plaintiff.  Reg, 
Orlg.  72-76;  Reg.  Jud.  17b;  Fltib.  Nat.  Brev. 
65  (C);  3  Bl.  Comm.  227.  228.  Abolished 
by  St.  3  A  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27;  3  Steph.  Comm. 
606. 

OE  VENTRE  INSPrCIENDO  (Lat.  of  In- 
specting the  belly).  A  writ  to  Inspect  the 
body,  where  a  woman  leignB  to  be  pregnant, 
to  see  whether  she  is  with  child.  It  lies  for 
tbe  beir  presumptive  to  eiamlne  a  widow 
suspected  to  be  feigning  pregnancy  in  order 
to  enable  a  supposititious  heir  to  obtain  the 
estate.  1  Bl.  Comm.  456;  2  Steph.  Comm. 
308;  Cro.  EUz.  566;  Cro.  Jac.  685;  2  P.  Wms. 
593;  21  Vlner.  Abr.  647. 

It  lay  also  where  a  woman  sentenced  to 
death  pleaded  pregnancy.  4  Bl.  Comm.  435. 
This  writ  has  been  recognlxed  in  America. 
2  Chaud.  Am.  Crim.  Tr.  381. 

DE  VERBO  IN  VERBUM.  Wordforword. 
Bracton.  tol.  138b.  Literally,  from  word  to 
word.  Pleta  uses  de  verba  ad  verbum.  Lib. 
1.  c.  21.  5  3. 

DE  VERBORUM  8IGNIFICATJONE.  Of 
tbe  signlflcatlon  of  words.  An  Important 
title  of  the  Digests  or  Pandects  (Dig.  50. 
16).  consisting  entirely  of  definitions  of 
words  and  phrases  used  in  the  Roman  law, 
compiled  from  the  writings  of  the  best  ju- 
rists, such  as  Ulpian,  Paulus.  Pomponlus, 
Oalus,  Scaevola,  Javolenus,  Celsus,  Alfenus, 
Florentlnus,  Calllstratus,  and  others. 

DE  VI  LAICA  AMOVENDA.  Writ  of  (or 
tor)  removing  lay  force.  A  writ  which  lay 
where  two  parsons  contended  (or  a,  church, 
and  one  of  them  entered  Into  It  with  a  great 
number  of  laymen,  and  held  out  the  other 
ft  el  armis;  then  he  that  was  holden  out 

■  - '  "■ It  directed  to  tbe  sheriff,  that  he 

force.    Reg.  Orlg.  69;  Fltth.  Nat. 
). 

NETO  (Lat.  from  the  neighbor- 
a  sheriff  was  anciently  directed 
Q  a  jury  de  vicineto. 


RRANTIA  CHARTAE  (Lat.  Of 
:  charter).  This  writ  lleth  prop- 
a  man  doth  enfeoff  another  by 
Indeth  himself  and  heirs  to  war- 
V,  If  the  defendant  be  impleaded 


in  aa  assUe.  or  in  a  writ  of  entry  In  the 
nature  of  an  assize.  In  which  actions  be 
cannot  vouch,  then  he  shall  have  the  writ 
against  the  feoffor  or  his  heirs  who  made 
such  warranty.  FItzh.  Nat.  Brev.  134  (D); 
Cowell;  Termes  de  ia  l^ey ;  Blount;  3  Reeve. 
Hist.  Eng.  Law,  55. 

DE  WARRANTIA  DIEI.  A  writ  which  lay 
for  a  party  in  the  service  of  the  king  who 
was  required  to  appear  In  person  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  commanding  the  justices  not  to 
record  his  default,  the  king  certifying  to  thp 
fact  of  such  service.    Fitzh.  Nat  Brev.  36. 

DEACON.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  A  minis- 
ter or  servant  in  the  church,  whose  ofSce  la 
some  churches  is  to  assist  the  priest  in  ill 
vine  service,  and  In  the  distribution  of  the 
sacrament. 


DEAD   BOOV.     A  < 


DEAD  BORN.  A  dead-born  child  is  to  be 
considered  as  if  it  had  never  been  conceived 
or  born;  in  other  words.  It  ia  presumed  it 
never  had  life,  it  being  a  maxim  of  tbe  com- 
mon law  that  mortuua  erilus  non  est  e-iilus. 
Co.  Litt.  29b.  See  2  Paige.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  35; 
Domat.  Ilv.  prel.  tit.  2,  ;  1,  notes  4,  6;  4  Ves. 
334. 

This  is  also  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  law. 
Dig.  50.  16.  120.  \on  nasci.  et  riattim  nwri. 
jion"  sun(.  not  to  be  born,  and  to  be  born 
dead,  are  equifalent.  MarCaus  exitut  non 
est  ej-ilv».  a  dead  birth  Is  no  birth.  Civ. 
Code  La.  art.  28. 

DEAD  FREIGHT.  The  amount  paid  by  a 
charterer  for  that  part  of  tbe  vessel's  ca- 
pacity which  he  does  not  occupy,  although 
he  has  contracted  (or  It. 

When  the  charterer  of  a  vessel  has  shipped 
part  of  the  goods  on  board,  and  is  not  ready 
to  ship  the  remainder,  the  master,  unless 
restrained  by  his  special  contract,  may  take 
other  goods  on  board,  and  the  amount  which 
is  not  supplied,  required  to  complete  the 
cargo,  is  considered  dead  freight-  The  dead 
freight  Is  to  be  calculated  according  to  the 
actual  capacity  of  the  vessel.  3  Cblt.  Com. 
Law,  399;  2  Starkle.  450. 

DEAD  LETTERS.  Letters  transmitted 
through  the  mails  according  to  direction. 
and  remaining  (or  a  specified  time  uncalled 
for  by  tbe  persons  addressed,  are  called 
"dead  letters." 

DEAD  MAN'S  PART.  That  portion  of  tbe 
personal  estate  of  a  person  deceased  which, 
by  the  custom  o(  London,  became  the  ad- 
ministrator's. 

I(  tbe  decedent  le(t  wife  and  children, 
this  was  one'third  of  the  residue  dfter  de- 
ducting the  widow's  chamt>er.  If  only  » 
widow,  or  only  children.  It  web  one-half.  1 
P.  Wms.  341;  Salk.  246.  It  neither  widow 
nor  children,  it  was  the  whole.  2  Show.  iTa. 
This  proTiaion  was  repealed  by  St.  1  Jac.  II. 
c.  17.  and  the  same  made  subject  to  the  stat- 
ute of  distributions.  2  Sbmrswood.  BL 
C„m.6,8.  :,OOg\C 


DEAD  FLEDGE 


DEAD  PLEDGE.    A  mortgage. 

DEAD  RENT.  A  rent  payable  on  a  min- 
ing lease  In  addition  to  a  royalty.  So  called 
because  It  la  payable,  although  the  mine  may 
not  be  worked.    Wharton. 

DEAD  USE.    A  future  use. 

DEADHEAD.  A  term  applied  to  persons 
other  tban  the  olHcera  or  employes  of  a  rail- 
road company  who  are  permitted  by  the  rail- 
road to  travel  without  payment  ot  Tare. 
Phil.  Law  (61  N.  C.)  22. 

DEADLY  FEUD  (Lat.  faida  ntorlalU,  or 
Mortifera}.  A  proteaalon  ot  Irreconcilable 
hatred  against  an  enemy,  until  revenge  were 
obtained  even  by  bis  death.  This  was  al- 
lowed by  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  where  a 
man  had  been  killed,  and  no  pecuniary  sat- 
isfaction had  been  made  to  tale  kindred. 
Spetman,  voc.  "Falda."  The  term  was  also 
applied  to  the  predatory  warfare  carried  on 
In  the  northern  borders  of  England.  St.  43 
Ell*,  c.  13;  4  Bl.  Coram.  !44.    See  "Falda." 

DEADLY  WEAPON.  A  dangerous  weap- 
on (9.  r.) 

DEAD'S  PART.  In  Scotch  law.  The  part 
remaining  over  beyond  the  shares  secured  to 
the  widow  and  children  by  law.  Of  this  the 
testator  had  the  unqualified  dlepoaal.  Stair, 
InsL  lib.  111.  tit.  4,  i  24;  Bell,  Diet;  Pater- 
son,  Comp.  ii  674,  S48,  902. 

DEAFFOREST.  In  old  EngUeh  law.  To 
discharge  from  being  toreet;  to  free  from 
forest  laws. 


DEALINGS.  Transactions  In  the  course  of 
business.  Two  sales  of  goods  by  one  to  a 
Brm  constitute  "dealings"  with  It,  so  as  to 
entitle  one  to  notice  of  dissolution.  2  Barb. 
(N.  T.)  549. 

DEAN.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  An  eccle- 
siastical officer,  who  derives  his  name  from 
the  fact  that  he  presides  over  ten  canons,  or 
prebendaries,  at  least. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  deans,  namely, 
deans  of  chapters;  deans  of  peculiare;  rural 
deana;  deans  in  the  colleges;  honorary 
deans;  deans  of  proTtnces. 

DEAN  AND  CHAPTER.  In  ecclesiastical 
law.  The  council  of  a  bishop,  to  assist  him 
with  tbelr  advice  in  the  religious  and  also 
In  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  see.  3  Coke, 
'i;  1  BI.  Comm.  3S2;  Co.  Lltt.  103,  300; 
Termes  de  la  Ley;  2  Bum.  Ecc.  Law,  120. 

DEAN  OF  THE  ARCHES.  The  presiding 
Jndge  of  the  court  of  arches.  He  Is  also  an 
aadstant  judge  in  the  court  of  admiralty.  1 
Kent.  Comm.  371 ;  3  Steph.  Comm.  T2T. 

DEATH.  The  cessation  ot  life;  the  ceas- 
ing to  eilsL 

Civil  death  Is  the  state  of  a  person  who, 
though  possessing  natural  life,  has  lost  all 
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his  civil  rights,  and  as  to  them  is  considered 
as  dead. 

A  person  convicted  and  attainted  of  fel- 
ony, and  sentenced  to  the  state-  prison  for 
life.  Is,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  In  conse- 
quence ot  the  act  ot  March  29,  1T9S,  and  by 
virtue  ot  the  conviction  and  sentence  ot  Im- 
prisonment for  life,  to  be  considered  as 
civilly  dead,  e  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  118;  i 
Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  228,  260;  Laws  N.  Y. 
SesB.  24,  c.  49,  SI  29,  30,  31.  And  a  similar 
doctrine  anciently  prevailed  In  other  cases 
at  common  law  In  England.  See  Co.  Lltt. 
133;  1  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm,  132.  note. 

Natural  death  Is  the  cessation  of  lite.  It 
Is  also  used  to  denote  a  death  which  occurs 
by  the  unassisted  operation  ot  natural 
causes,  as  distinguished  from  a  violent 
death,  or  one  caused  or  accelerated  by  the 
Interference  of  human  agency, 

OEATH.BED  DEED.  A  deed  made  by  one 
who  was  at  the  time  sick  ot  a  disease  from 
which  he  afterwards  died.    Bell,  DlcL 


OEATHSMAN.  The  executioner;  hang- 
man; he  who  executes  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law. 

DEBAUCH.  To  entice  or  lead  away.  In 
modern  usage  It  Implies  carnal  knowledge. 
97  Mo.  66S.  It  has  been  held  synonymous 
with  "seduce."  8  Abb.  Pr.  (N.  Y,)  384,  389, 
In  early  use  It  slgnlBed  merely  to  draw 
away  from  duty,  being  derived  from  French 
dV  (from)  and  bauche  (shop), 

DEBENTURE  (Lat.  debentw.  they  [mon- 
eys] are  due).  The  word  with  which  cer- 
tain obsolete  bonds  given  by  the  exchequer 
began.     Blount. 

In  English  Law.  An  Instrument  Is- 
sued by  a  company  or  public  body  as  se- 
curity tor  a  loan  of  money.  It  contains,  ei- 
ther expressly  or  Impliedly,  a  promise  to 
pay  the  amount  mentioned  tn  It,  and  almost 
invariably  creates  a  charge  on  the  whole 
or  part  ot  the  property  of  the  company  or 
public  body.  A  debenture  generally  forms 
part  ot  a  series  or  Issue  of  similar  Instru- 
ments, with  a  provision  that  they  shall  all 
rank  pari  passu  In  proportion  to  their 
amounts.  As  to  debentures  generally,  see 
Cav.   S   267   et  seq. 

In    American    Law.     A  cuetom-bouse 

certificate  given  by  the  collector  of  the  port 
to  the  exporter  or  Importer  of  goods,  en- 
titling him,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
a  drawback  of  duties  paid  on  exported  or 
Imported  goods.     See  "Drawback." 

DEBENTURE  STOCK.  A  stock  or  fund 
representing  money  borrowed  by  a  company 
or  public  body.  In  England,  and  charged  on 
the  whole  or  part  ot  Its  property.  It  dif- 
fers from  debentures  chiefly  In  these  re- 
spects: The  title  of  each  original  holder 
appears  In  a  register.  Instead  ot  being  rep- 
resented by  an  Instrument  complete  In  it- 
self; and  the  stock  Is  capable  of  being  trans-, 
ferred  in  any  amounts,  unless  the  regula-|(^ 


DEBET  ESSE  FINIS  LITIUM 


tlons  of  the  company,  etc,  forbid  the  trans- , 
ter  of  amounts  or  fractions  less  than  £10.  { 
or  the  like.  Provision  Is  sometlmeB  made  | 
for  isBulne  to  each  holder  a  certificate  rep- ! 
reaentlng  the  amount  of  bis  stock,  transfer- 1 
able  by  delivery,  so  as  to  entitle  the  bearer  i 
for  the  time  being  to  the  stocli  in  question.  I 
Such  certificates  generally  have  coupons  for 
interest  attached  to  them,  and,  while  they  i 
are  outstanding,  the  stock  ceases  to  be  trans- 1 
ferable  on  the  register.  Perpetual  deben- : 
ture  stock  is  stock  which  cannot  be  paid  off.  | 
The  principal  statutes  relating  to  debenture  i 
stock  are  the  company  clauses  acts  ot  1845 
and  1S63,  the  commissioners  clauses  act  of  j 
1S4T,  and  the  local  loans  act  of  18T&.  De- 1 
benture  stock  issued  under  these  acts  is  not  1 
within  the  mortmain  or  charitable  uses  act.  j 
9  Ch,  Div.  337. 

DEBET  ESSE  FINIS  LITIUM.  There 
ought  to  be  an  end  of  lawsuits.  Jenk.  Cent. 
Cas.  61. 

DEBET  ET  DETINET  (Lat.  he  owes  and 
wltbbolds) .  In  pleading.  An  action  of 
debt  ia  said  to  be  In  the  debet  et  detinet 
when  it  Is  alleged  that  the  defendant  owes 
and  unjustly  withholds  or  detains  the  debt 
or  thing  in  question. 

The  action  is  so  brought  between  the  con- 
tracting parties.    See  "Detiaet." 

DEBET  ET  80LET  (LaL  he  owes  and  la 
used  to).  Where  a  man  sues  in  a  writ  of 
right,  or  to  recover  any  rlgbt  of  which  be  is 
for  the  Brst  time  disseised,  as  of  a  suit 
at  a  mill,  or  in  case  of  a  writ  of  quod  per- 
mittat,  be  brings  his  writ  In  the  debet  ct 
solel.  Reg.  Orlg.  144a;  Termes  de  la  Ley; 
Fitih.  Nat.  Brev.  122  (M). 

DEBET  QUIS  JURI  SUBJACERE  UBI  DE- 
linquit.  Every  one  ought  to  be  subject  to 
the  law  of  the  place  where  be  offends.  3 
Inst.  34;  Bracton,  fol.  154b;  Flncb,  Law,  14, 
36;  WIngate,  Max.  113,  114;  3  Coke,  231;  S 
Scott,  N.  R.  6S7. 

DEBET  SUA  CUIQUE  DOMUS  ESSE 
perfugium  tutlMimum.  Every  man's  house 
should  be  a  perfectly  sate  refuge.  12  Johns. 
(N.  Y.)  31,  64. 

DEBILE  FUNOAMENTUM,  FALLIT 
Opus.  Where  there  is  a  weak  foundation, 
the  work  falls.  2  Bouv.  last,  note  2068; 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  <3d  London  Ed.)  169,  171. 


DEBITA  SEQUUNTUR  PERSONAM  DE- 
bltorU.  Debts  follow  the  person  of  tbe  debt- 
or. Story,  ConH.  Laws,  S  362;  2  Kent, 
Comm.  429;  Halk.  Max.  13, 

DEBITOR  NON  PRAESUMITUR  DO- 
nare.  A  debtor  is  not  presumed  to  make  a 
gift.  See  1  Kames,  Eq.  212;  Dig.  50.  IB. 
108;  1  P.  Wma.  239. 


DEBITORUM  PACTIONIBUS,  CREDI> 
torumpetltlonec  tolli,  necminul  potest.    The 

right  to  sue  of  creditors  cannot  be  taken 
away  or  lessened  by  the  contracts  of  their 
debtors.  Poth.  Obi.  87,  108;  Broom,  Leg. 
Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  622. 

DEBITRIX.     A  female  debtor. 

OEBITUM  ET  CONTRACTUS  SUNT  NUL- 
lius  loci.  Debt  and  contract  are  of  no  par- 
ticular place.  7  Coke,  61;  7  Man.  &  O.  1019. 
note;  1  Smith,  Lead.  Cas.  (4th  Am.  Ed.) 
528,  note. 

DEBITUM  IN  PRESENT],  80LVENDUM 
in  future.    A  present  debt,  to  be  discharged 

In  the  future.  2  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  457,  470;  16 
Barb.  (N,  Y.)  171,  176;  19  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  442, 


DEBITUM  SINE  BREVI  (Law  Lat.)  Id 
old  practice.  Debt  without  writ.  An  ac- 
tion begun  by  original  bill,  Instead  of  by 

writ. 

DEBT.  Any  sum  ot  money  due  under  con- 
tract, express  or  Implied.    24  Cal.  351. 

Blacketone  restricts  the  term  to  money 
due  on  express  contract  (3  Bl.  Ck>mm.  154). 
but  It  has  been  thought  that  he  used  the 
word  "express"  not  so  much  in  contradis- 
tinction to  implied  contracts,  as  to  liabili- 
ties arising  outside  of  contract  2  Mo.  App, 
94. 

The  word  includes  not  only  debts  of  record 
or  Judgments  and  debts  by  specialty,  but  all 
that  is  due  to  a  man  under  any  form  ot 
promise.    3  Mete.    (Mass.)    526. 

In  a  strict  sense.  It  Is  confined  to  sums 
fixed  by  agreement,  and  not  dependent  on 
after  calculation  (1  Yeates  (Pa.)  70),  but  In 
common  use.  the  absolute  Sxing  of  the 
amount  Is  not  necessary  (2  Wash.  C.  C.  lU. 
S.l  386)., 

"Debt"  Is  a  much  narrower  word  than  "de- 
mand."    2  Hill   (N.  Y.)   223. 

Many  qualifying  terms  are  used  with  the 
word  "debt,"  most  of  which  are  self-explana- 
tory.   A  few  of  the  more  obscure  may  be 

(1)  Active  debt  Is  one  due  to  a  person. 
Used  in  the  civil  law. 

(2)  Doubtful  debt  la  one  ot  which  the  pay- 
ment Is  uncertain.    Clef  des  Lois  Romainea. 

(3)  Hypothecary  debt  is  one  which  is  a 
lien  upon  an  estate. 

(4)  Judgment  debt  is  one  which  Is  evi- 
denced by  matter  of  record, 

(5)  Liquid  debt  Is  one  which  Is  Immediate- 
ly and  unconditionally  due, 

(6)  Passive  debt  Is  one  which  a  person 

(71  Privileged  debt  is  one  which  is  to  be 
paid  before  others,  in  case  a  debtor  la  In- 
solvent, 

(8)  Debt  of  record  Is  one  proved  to  ex- 
ist by  tbe  official  records  of  a  court  ot  record, 
as  a  Judgment  or  a  recognizance. 

In  Practice.    A  form  of  action  which 

lies  to  recover  a  sum  certain.  2  Oreenl.  Ev.  ! 
279.  It  lies  wherever  the  sum  due  is  cer- 
tain or  ascertained  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  readily  reduced  to  a  certainty,  without 


DEBT  EX  MUTUO 


DECENNARY 


regard  to  tbe  manner  la  which  the  obliga- 
tion waa  Incurred  or  is  evidenced.  3  Sneed 
(Tenn.)  14B;  1  Dutch.  (N.  J.)  606;  26  Miss. 
521;  3  McLean  (U.  S.>  150;  2  A.  K.  Marsh. 
(Ky.)  264;  1  Mason  (U.  S.)  243. 

It  is  thus  distingulahed  from  "a»*umpsil," 
which  lies  as  well  where  the  sum  due  iB 
uncertain  as  where  it  Is  certain,  and  from 
"covenant,"  which  lies  only  upon  contracts 
evidenced  in  a  certain  manner. 

It  la  said  to  lie  in  the  debet  and  detitiet, 
when  It  Is  stated  tliat  the  defendant  owes 
and  detains,  or  in  the  detinet,  when  Lt  Is 
stated  merely  that  he  detains.  Debt  in  the 
detinet  tor  goods  differs  from  detinue,  be- 
cause It  is  not  essential  In  this  action,  as  In 
detinue,  that  lie  specific  property  In  the 
'  goods  should  have  been  vested  In  the  plain- 
tiff at  the  time  tbe  action  Is  brought.  Dyer, 
24b. 

It  is  used  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  eo 
nomine  and  in  namero,  though  damages, 
which  are  in  most  Instances  merely  nominal, 
are  usually  awarded  for  the  detention.  1 
H.  BK'ggO;  Cowp.  688. 

DEBT  EX  MUTUO.  A  species  of  debt  or 
obligation  mentioned  by  Olanvllle  and  Brae- 
ton.  and  which  arose  ex  mutuo,  out  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  loan.  Qlanv.  lib.  10,  c.  3; 
Bracton,  fol.  99.  See  "Mutuum;"  "Ex 
Mutuo." 


DEBTORS'  ACT  1889.    St.  32  &  33  VICt 
62.  relating  to  Insolvent  debtors.    See  L.  R. 
Ch.  152;  L.  R.  10  Ch.  76;  13  Ch.  Dlv.  338: 
Id.  815. 

DEBTOR'S  SUMMONS.  A  summons  un- 
der the  seal  of  a  court  of  bankruptcy  In  Eng- 
land, giving  notice  to  the  person  to  whom  It 
Is  addressed  (the  debtor)  that,  unless  he 
pays  or  compounds  (or  a  debt  (not  less  than 
£  50)  due  by  bim  to  a  person  therein 
named  (the  creditor)  within  a  certain  time, 
he  will  be  liable  to  be  adjudicated  a  bank- 
rupt, unless  he  disproves  the  debt,  Bankr. 
Act  1869.  SS  6,  T,  form  4. 

A  trade  debtor's  summons  is  one  (or  serv 
Ico  on  a  trader,  and  differs  from  a  non- 
trader  debtor's  summons  in  giving  the  debt- 
or  a  shorter  time  (or  compliance  with  Its 
terma.    Id.  H  4.  5. 

DECANATUS,  DECANIA,  or  DECANA 
(Lat.)  A  town  or  tithing,  consisting  orig- 
inally of  ten  families  of  freeholders.  Ten 
tithtngs  compose  a  hundred.  1  Bl.  Comm. 
114. 

Decanalus.  a  deanery,  a  company  of  ten. 
Spelman;  Calv.  Lex. 

Decanlff,  or  decano,  the  territory  under 
the  charge  of  a  dean. 

DECANU8  (Lat)  A  dean;  an  ofBcer  hav- 
ing charge  of  ten  persons.  In  ConBtantl. 
nople.  an  ofBcer  who  has  charge  of  the  burial 


o[  the  dead.  Nov.  Jus.  43.  69;  Du  Cange. 
The  term  Is  of  extensive  use.  being  found 
with  closely  related  meanings  in  tbe  old 
Roman,  the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  old 
European  law.  It  Is  used  of  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical, as  well  as  military,  affairs. 
There  were  a  variety  of  decani: 
Decanut  monasticua,  the  dean  of  a  monas- 

DecamiB  in  majori  eccleiia,  dean  of  a 
cathedral  church. 

Decanvi  militaris,  a  military  captain  of 
ten  soldiers. 

Decantit  episcopi,  a  dean  presiding  over 
ten  parishes. 

Decanus  friborgi,  dean  of  a  frlbourg,  tith- 
ing, or  association  of  ten  InhablUnts.  A 
Saxon  officer,  whose  duties  were  those  of  an 
inferior  Judicial  officer.  Du  Cange;  Spel- 
man;   Calv.  Lex. 

DECEASE.  As  a  noun,  death;  departure 
from  life. 

As  a  verb,  to  die;  to  depart  life,  or  from 
life.  This  has  always  been  a  common  term 
In  Scotch  law.  "Glf  ane  man  deceasis." 
Skene  de  Verb.  Sign. 

DECEDENT.    A  deceased  person. 

The  signification  of  the  word  has  become 
more  extended  than  its  strict  etymological 
meaning.  Strictly  taken.  It  denotes  a  dying 
person,  but  Is  always  used  in  the  more  ex- 
tended sense  given,  denoting  any  deceased 
person,  testate  or  Intestate.    . 

DECEIT.  A  fraudulent  misrepresents II on 
or  contrivance,  by  which  one  man  deceives 
another,  who  has  no  means  of  detecting  the 
fraud,  to  the  Injury  and  damage  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

It  requires  (1)  a  false  representation; 
(2)  Inability  of  the  person  damaged  to  pre- 
vent the  fraud;  (3)  resultant  damage. 

Deceit  Is  a  type  of  fraud  (Blgelow.  Frauds, 
S  1);  fraud  being  the  generic  term,  and  de- 
ceit being  active  fraud  by  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  other  positive  contrivance. 

DECEM  TALES  (Lat  ten  such).  In  prac- 
tice. A  writ  requiring  the  sheriff  to  ap- 
point ten  lihe  men  lapponere  decern  talei) 
to  make  up  a  full  Jury  whan  a  sufficient 
number  do  not  appear. 

DECEMVIRI  LITIBU8JUDICANDI8.  Ten 
Judges  (Ave  being  senators  and  five 
knights),  appointed  by  Augustua  to  act  as 
Judges  In  certain  cases.  Calv.  Lex.;  Anthon, 
Rom.  Ant 

DECENNARIUS  (Lat)  One  who  held  one- 
half  a  vlrgate  of  land.  Du  Cange.  One  of 
the  ten  freeholders  In  a  decennory.  Du 
Cange;  Calv.  Lex. 

Decennier.  one  of  the  decennarU,  or  ten 
freeholders  making  up  a  tithing.  Spelman; 
Du  Cange,  "Decenna;"  1  Bl.  Comm.  114.  See 
"DecanuB." 

DECENNARY  (Lat  decern,  ten).  A  district 
originally  containing  ten  men  with  their 
families. 

King  Alfred,  for  tbe  better  preaervatloa 


DECEPTIS  NON    DECIPIENTIBOS    (260)  DECLARATION  OP  PARIS 


of  the  peace,  divided  England  into  counties, 
the  countleB  into  hundreds,  and  the  hun- 
dreds into  tithlnga  or  decennaries,  the  In- 
habitants whereof,  living  together,  were 
sureties  or  pledges  for  each  other's  good  be- 
havior. One  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
latter  number  presided  over  the  rest,  and 
was  called  the  chief  pledge,  borsholder,  bor 
row's  elder,  or  tithing  man. 

DECEPTIS  NON  0ECIPIENTI8U8,  JURA 
subveniunt.  The  laws  help  persons  who  are 
deceived,  not  those  deceiving.  Tray.  Lat. 
Maz.  149. 

DECERN.  In  Scotch  law.  To  decree. 
"Decernlt  and  ordalnlt."  1  How.  St.  Tr.  927. 
"Deceme."     Shaw,  16. 

DECESSU6  (Lat  from  decedere,  to  depart). 

In  the  Civil    Law.     Decease;    death. 

Dig.  33.  2.  34.    Rarely  used. 

In  Old  English  Law.    Decease;  death. 

Poat  meum  decesaum,  after  my  decease. 
Pleta,  lib.  3,  c.  9.  %  6;  Id.  c.  17.  %  1. 

Departure.     3     Salk.     123.    See    "Depart- 

DECET  TAMEN  PRINCIPEM  8ERVARE 
leges,  quibuB  ipse  servatus  est.  It  behooves, 
indeed,  the  prince  to  keep  the  laws  by  which 
he  him  self  is  preserved. 

DECIES  TANTUM  (Lat.)  An  obsolete 
writ,  which  formerly  lay  against  a  Juror 
who  had  taken  money  for  giving  his  verdicL 
Called  so  because  it  was  sued  out  to  recover 
from  him  ten  times  as  much  as  he  took. 

DECIMAE  (Lat.)  The  tenth  part  of  the 
aDnuai  profit  of  each  living,  payable  for- 
merly to  the  pope.  There  were  several  val- 
uations made  of  these  livings  at  different 
limes.  The  decimae  (tenths)  were  appro- 
priated to  the  crown,  and  a  new  valuation 
established,  by  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  1  Shars- 
wood,  Bl.  Comm.  2S4. 

DECIMAE  DE  DECIMATIS  SOLVI  NON 
debent.  Tithes  are  not  to  be  paid  from  that 
which  is  given  for  tithes, 

DECIMAE  DE  JURE  DIVINO  ET  CA- 
nonica  institutione  pertinent  ad  personam. 
Tithes  belong  to  the  parson  by  divine  right 
and  canonical  institution.     Dal.  50. 


DECIMAE  NON  DEBENT  SOLVI,  UBI 
non  est  annua  renovatio,  et  ex  annuatls  re- 
novantibus  simul  semel.  Tithes  ought  not  to 
be  paid  where  there  Is  not  an  annual  renova- 
tion, and  from  annual  renovations  once  only. 
Cro.  Jac.  42. 

DECIMATION.  The  punishing  every  tenth 
soldier  by  lot,  for  mutiny  or  other  failure  of 
duty,  was  termed  "decimoiio  lesfionis"  by  the 
Romans.  Sometimes  only  the  twentieth 
man  was  punished  (vicesimalio),  or  the 
hundredth  Icentesimatio). 

AIed  tithing  or  tenth  part. 

DECIME.    A  French  coin,  of  the  value  of 


DECIPl  QUAM  FALLERE  EST  TUTIU6. 
It  Is  safer  to  be  deceived  than  to  deceive. 
Lofft.  396. 

DECISION.  In  practice.  A  Judgment  giv- 
en by  a  competent  tribunal.  The  French 
lawyers  call  the  opinions  which  they  give  on 
questions  propounded  to  tbem,  decisions. 
See  Inst.  1.  2.  8;  Dig.  1.  2.  2. 

DECISIVE  OATH.  In  the  civil  law.  Where 
one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit,  not  being  able 
to  prove  his  charge,  ottered  to  refer  the  de- 
cision of  the  cause  to  the  oath  of  his  adver- 
sary, which  the  adversary  was  bound  to  ac- . 
cept,  or  tender  the  same  proposal  back 
again,  otherwise  the  whole  was  taken  as 
confessed  by  him.    Code,  4.  1.  12. 


DECLARATION. 

In  Pleading.  A  specification,  in  a  me- 
thodical and  logical  form,  of  the  circum- 
stances which  constitute  the  plaintllTs  cause 
of  action.  1  Chit.  Pi.  248;  Co.  LitL  17a. 
303a;  Bac.  Abr.  "Pleas"  (B);  Comyn,  Dig. 
"Pleader"  (C  7);  Lawes,  PI.  3B;  Stepb.  PI. 
36;  6  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)   28. 

In  real  actions,  It  is  most  properly  called 
the  "count;"  in  a  personal  one,  the  "declara- 
tion." Stepb.  PI.  36;  Doctrina  Plac.  83: 
Lawes,  PI.  33.  See  FItzh.  Nat.  Brev.  16a, 
60d,  The  latter,  however.  Is  now  the  gen- 
eral term,  being  that  commonly  used  when 
referring  to  real  and  personal  actions  with- 
out distinction,     3  Bouv.  Inst,  note  2816. 

In  an  action  at  law,  the  declaration  an- 
swers to  the  bill  in  cliancery.  the  libel  (nar- 
ratio)  of  the  civilians,  and  the  allegation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

It  may  be  general  or  special.  For  exam- 
ple, in  debt  on  a  bond,  a  declaration  count- 
ing on  the  penal  part  only  Is  general.  One 
which  sets  out  both  the  bond  and  the  con- 
dition, and  assigns  the  breach,  is  special. 
Gould.  PI.  c.  4,  3  50. 

In  Evidence.    An  unsworn  statement 

made  out  of  court  by  a  party  in  interest. 

In  Scotch  Law.    The  statement  made 

before  the  magistrate  by  one  arrested  for 

DECLARATION  OP  INTENTION.  The 
act  of  an  alien  who  goes  before  a  court  of 
record,  and  in  a  formal  manner  declares 
that  It  is  bona  fide  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  at  the  Dnited  States,  and  to  re- 
nounce forever  alt  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  bov- 
ereignty  whereof  at  the  time  he  may  be  a 
citizen  or  subject.  Act  Cong.  April  14.  1802. 
9  1- 

DECLARATION  OF  PARIS.  The  name 
given  to  an  agreement  announcing  four  Im- 
portant rules  of  international  taw  effected 
between  the  principal  Ehiropean  powers  at 
the  Congress  of  Paris  la  1S66.  These  rulea 
are:     (1)  Privateering  is  and  remains  abol- 


DECLARATION  OF  TRUST 


l^ed:  (2)  the  neutral  flag  covers  eaemy'e: 
go<Ki&  except  contraband  ol  war;  (3)  neu- 
tral goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  are 
DOt  liable  to  conflscatlon  under  a  hostile 
flag:  (4)  blockades,  to  be  binding,  must  be 
effective.    Abbott. 

DECLARATION  OP  TRUST.  The  act  by 
which  mt  individual  acknowledges  that  a 
property,  the  title  of  which  he  holds,  does 
in  fact  belong  to  another,  tor  whose  use  he 
bolds  the  eame. 

The  Instrument  in  which  such  an  scknowl- 
edgment  is  made. 

DECLARATION  OF  WAR.  The  public 
proelamattoD  of  the  government  of  a  state, 
by  which  it  declares  itself  to  be  at  war  with 
a  foreign  power,  which  Is  named,  and  which 
forbids  all  and  every  one  to  aid  or  assist 
the  common  enemy. 

The  power  of  declaring  war  Is  vested  In 
congress  by  the  constitution  (article  1,  i  8). 
There  ie  no  form  or  ceremony  necessary 
except  the  passage  of  the  act.  A  manifesto 
stating  the  causes  of  the  war  is  usually  pub- 
Uehed;  but  war  exists  as  soon  as  the  act 
takes  elTecL  It  was  formerly  usual  to  pre- 
cede hostilities  by  a  public  declaration  com- 
municated to  the  enemy,  and  to  send  a 
herald  to  demand  satisfaction.  Potter,  Qrec 
Ant  bk.  3.  c.  T:  Dig.  49.  IB.  24.  But  that 
ie  not  the  practice  of  modern  times. 

A  state  of  war,  known  as  "imperfect"  or 
"unsolemn"  war.  may  exist  without  a  dec- 
laration. Grotlus  de  Jure  Belli,  bk.  1,  c,  3,  E 
4.    See  35  Wend.  (N.  T.)  677- 

DECLARATOR.  In  Scotch  law.  An  ac- 
tion whereby  a  party  prays  something  to  be 
declared  in  his  favor.    Scotch  Diet. . 

DECLARATOR  OF  TRUST.  In  Scotch 
law.  An  action  resorted  to  against  a  trustee 
wbo  bolds  property  upon  titles  ex  facie  for 
bis  own  benefit.     Bell,  Diet. 

DECLARATORY.  Something  which  ex- 
plains or  ascertains  what  before  was  uncer- 
tain or  doubtful;  as,  a  declaratory  statute, 
which  is  one  passed  to  put  an  end  to  a  doubt 
as  to  what  the  law  Is,  and  which  declares 
what  it  is.  and  what  It  has  been.  1  B1. 
Comm.  86. 

DECLARATORY  ACTION.  In  Scotch  law. 
An  action  in  which  the  right  of  the  pursuer 
(or  plaintiff)  Is  craved  to  be  declared,  but 
nothing  claimed  to  be  done  by  the  defender 
(defendant).  Bell,  Diet;  Breb.  Inst.  6.  1. 
16.  Otherwise  called  an  'action  of  declara- 
tor." 

DECLARATORY  JUDGMENT  (or  DE> 
cree).  In  practice.  One  which  declares  the 
rights  of  the  parties,  without  ordering  any- 
thing to  be  done. 

DECLARATORY  PART  OP  A  LAW.  That 
wblcb  clearly  defines  rights  to  be  observed 
and  wrongs  to  be  eschewed.    1  Bl.  Comm. 


DECLINATORY  PLEA.  In  Boglish  prac- 
tice. The  plea  of  sanctuary,  or  of  benefit  of 
clergy,  before  trial  or  conviction.  2  Hale; 
P.  C.  236;  4  Bl.  Comm"  333.  Now  abolished. 
4  Steph.  Comm.  400,  note;    Id.  436,  note. 

DECLINATURE.  In  Scotch  practice.  An 
objection  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judge. 
Bell,  Diet. 

DECOCTION.  The  operation  of  boiling 
certain  ingredients  In  a  fiuld  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  the  parts  soluble  at  that 
temperature.    The  product  of  this  operation. 

In  a  case  in  which  the  Indictment  charged 
the  prisoner  with  having  administered  to  a 
woman  a  decoction  of  a  certain  shrub,  called 
"savin,"  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had 
administered  an  Infusion,  and  not  a  decoc- 
tion. The  prisoner's  counsel  insisted  that 
he  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal  on  the  ground 
that  the  medicine  was  misdescribed ;  but  it 
was  held  that  infusion  and  decoction  are 
ejusdem  generis,  and  that  the  variance  wasi 
Immaterial.    3  Campb.  74.  76. 

DECOCTOR.  In  Roman  taw.  A.  bankrupt; 
a  person  who  squandered  the  money  of  the 
state.    Calv.  Lex.;  Du  Cange. 

DECOLLATIO.    Decollation;  beheading. 

DECONFES.  In  French  law.  A  name  for- 
merly given  to  those  persons  who  died  with- 
out confession,  whether  they  refused  to  con- 
fesB,  or  whether  they  were  criminals  lo 
whom  the  sacrament  was  refused.  Droit  de 
Canon,  par  M.  I'Abbe  Andre. 

DECOY.  A  pond  used  for  the  breeding  and 
maintenance  of  water  fowl.  11  Mod.  74, 
130:  3  Salk.  9;  Holt,  14;  11  East,  571. 

An  article  exposed  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording an  opportunity  for  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  and  thereby  detecting  the  perpe- 

Particularly  applied  to  letters  sent  through 
the  mail  to  detect  persons  stealing  or  open- 
ing them  in  violation  of  the  postal  laws. 
Am.  &  Eng.  Enc.  Law  {2d  Ed.)  tit.  "Decoys." 

DECREE. 

In  Practice.  The  Judgment  or  sen- 
tence of  a  court  of  equity,  or  of  admiralty. 
It  corresponds  to  the  Judgment  of  a  court  of 
law.  It  is  either  interlocutory  or  final. 
The  former  is  given  on  some  plea  or  Issue 
arising  In  the  cause  which  does  not  decide 
the  main  question:  the  latter  settles  the 
matter  in  dispute:  and  a  final  decree  has  the 
same  effect  as  a  Judgment  at  law,  2  Madd. 
462;  1  Chanc.  Cas.  27;  3  Vern.  89;  4  Brown. 
Pari.  Cas.  287,  See  7  Viner,  Abr.  394:  7 
Comyn.  Dig.  445;  1  Belt,  Supp.  to  Ves.  223; 
Bouv.  Inst.  Index. 

In  Legislation.    In  some  countries,  as 

In  France,  some  acts  of  the  legislature  or  of 
the  sovereign,  which  have  the  force  of  law, 
are  called  "decrees;"  as,  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees. 

— ~ln  Scotch  Law.    A  final  Judgment  ( 
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DfiCREE  DATIVE 


DECEETUM 


DECREE  DATIVE.  In  Scotch  lav.  The 
order  o(  a  court  o(  probate  appointing  an 
administrator. 


DECREE  OF  CONSTITUTION.  In  Scotch 
law.  Any  decree  by  which  the  extent  of  a 
debt  or  obtigatlon  Is  ascertained. 

The  term  Is,  however,  usually  applied 
especially  to  those  decrees  which  are  re- 1 
quired  to  found  a  title  in  the  person  of  the 
creditor  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  either 
the  debtor  or  the  originai  creditor.  Bell. 
Diet. 

DECREE  OF  FORTHCOMING.  In  Scotch 
law.  The  decree  made  after  an  arrestment, 
ordering  the  debt  to  h%  paid  or  tlie  effects  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  arreatlne  creditor. 
Bell,  Diet. 

DECREE  OF  LOCALITV.  In  Scotch  law. 
The  decree  of  a  teind  court  allocating  ati- 
pend  upon  diHerent  heritors.  It  is  equiva- 
lent  to  the  apportionment  of  a  tithe  rent 
charge. 

DECREE  OF  MODIFICATION.  In  Scotch 
law.  A  decree  of  the  telnd  court  modifying 
or  fixing  a  stipend. 

DECREE  OF  REGISTRATION.  In  Scotch 
law.  A  proceeding  by  which  the  creditor 
haa  immediate  execution.  It  Is  somewhat 
lii(e  a  warrant  of  attorney  to  confess  Judg- 
ment.   1  Bell.  Comm.  1.  1.  4. 

DECREET.  In  Scotch  law.'  The  final  judg 
ment  or  sentence  of  court  by  which  the 
question  at  Issue  between  the  parties  Is  de- 

Decveet  abiolutor  le  one  where  the  de- 
cision is  In  favor  of  the  defendant. 

Decreet  condemnator  is  one  where  the  de- 
cUIOD  Is  in  favor  of  the  plalnUlT.  Ersk. 
InsL  4.  3.  5. 

Decreet  abiolcitor  Is  one  dismissing  a  claim, 
or  acquitting  a  defendant.  2  Karnes.  Eq. 
367;  1  Forbes,  Tnst.  pt.  4,  bk.  1,  c.  2.  tit.  1, 
8  3. 

liiTr<rl  iirhitral  is  the  award  of  arbitra- 
tion; the  form  of  promulgating  such  award. 
Bell.  nict.  'Arbitration;"  2  Bell,  H.  L.  Sc. 

DECREMENTUM  MARIS  (Lat.)  In  old 
English  law.  Decrease  o(  the  eea;  the  re- 
ceding or  the   sea   from   the   land.  Callle, 

Sew.  (53),  P5-     See  "Reliction." 

DECRETA.  In  the  Roman  law.  Judicial 
sentences  given  by  the  emperor  as  supreme 
Judge. 

DECRETA  CONCILIORUM  NON  LIGANT 
reges  noatros.  The  decrees  of  councils  bind 
not  our  klngB.    Moore,  906. 

DECRETAL  ORDER.     In  chancery  prac- 


tice. An  order  made  by  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, upon  a  motion  or  petition,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  decree.    2  Danlell.  Ch.  Prac.  G37. 

DECRETALES    BONIFACII    OCTAVI.      A 

Bupplemental  collection  of  the  canon  law, 
pubiiBhed  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  1298.  Called, 
also,  liber  seTlns  decrclalium.  sixth  book  of 
the  decretals.  1  Kaiilm.  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law, 
83,  note.     See  "DecreUls." 

DECRETALES  GREGORI I  NONI.  The  de- 
cretals of  Gregory  the  Ninth.  A  collection 
af  the  laws  of  the  church,  published  by  or- 
der of  Gregory  IX.  in  1227.  It  la  composed 
of  five  hooka,  subdivided  into  titles,  and  each 
title  la  divided  icto  chapters.  They  are 
[ted  by  using  an  X  (or  extra)  thus:  Cap. 
ft  X  de  ReguUs  Juris,  etc.  1  Kaufm.  Mack- 
eld. Civ.  Law.  83,  note;  Butler,  Hor.  Jur. 
115- 

DECRETALS.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  Ca- 
nonical epistles,  written  by  the  pope  alone, 
by  the  pope  and  cardinals,  at  Jhe  in- 
stance or  suit  of  one  or  more  persona,  tor 
the  ordering  and  determining  some  matter 
in  controversy,  and  which  have  the  author- 
ity of  a  law  In  themselves. 

The  decretals  were  published  in  three  vol- 
umes. The  Bret  volume  was  collected  by 
Raymuudus  Barclnlus,  chaplain  to  Gregory 
IX..  about  the  year  1227.  and  published  by 
him  to  be  read  in  schools,  and  used  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courta-  The  second  volume  is 
the  work  of  Boniface  VIII.,  compiled  about 
the  year  1298,  with  addiUona  to  and  altera- 
tions of  the  ordinances  of  his  predecessors. 
The  third  volume  is  called  the  "Clemen- 
tinea,"  bpcftuse  made  by  Clement  V..  and  was 
published  by  him  in  the  council  of  Vienna, 
about  the  year  130S,  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Extravagantes  of  John  XXII.  and  other 
bishops  of  Rome,  which,  relatively  to  the 
othera,  are  called  Novellae  Conatitutiones. 
Hidiey's  View,  etc..  99,  100;  1  Foumel,  Hist, 
des  Avocata,  194,  195. 

The  false  decretals  were  forged  In  the 
names  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome,  and 
Arst  appeared  about  A.  D.  845-850.  The 
author  ot  them  is  not  known.  They  are 
mentioned  in  a  letter  written  in  the  name 
of  the  council  of  Qulerzy,  by  Charles  the 
Bald,  to  the  bishops  and  lords  ot  France. 
See  Van  Espen  Fleury,  Droit  de  Canon,  by 

The  decretals  constitute  the  second  divi- 
sion of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici. 

DECRETO.    In  Spanish  colonial  law.     An 

order  emanating  from  some  superior  tribu- 
nal, promulgated  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  in  relation  to 
ecclesiastical   matters.    Schmidt,   Civ.   Law, 

93,  note. 


DECRETUM. 

In  Civil  Law.     A  species  ot  Imperial 

constitution,  being  a  judgment  or  sentence 
given  by  the  emperor  upon  hearing  ol  a 
cause,  gvod  imperator  cognoacena  Aecrevit. 
Inst.  1.  2.  6. 

In  Canon  Law.    An  ecclesiastical  law. 


DECBETUM  GRATIANI 


DECRETUM  GRATIANt.  A  collection  ot 
eccIealaBtlcal  law  made  bs  Grattan,  a  Bo- 
lognese  monk.  In  the  year  1151.  It  la  the 
oldest  ol  the  collections  conatltuting  the 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici.  1  Kaufm.  Maclceld. 
dr.  Law,  81;  1  Bl.  Comm.  82;  Butler.  Hor. 
Jur.  1X3. 

DECRY.  To  cry  down;  to  destroy  the 
credit  ot.  It  Ib  said  that  the  king  may  at 
any  time  decry  the  coin  ot  the  realm.  1  Bl. 
Comm.  278. 

DECURIO.  Id  RomaD  law.  One  of  the 
chief  men  or  senators  in  the  provincial 
towns.  The  decuriones,  taken  together,  bad 
the  entire  management  ot  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  their  towns  or  cities,  with  powers 
resembling  in  some  degree  those  of  our  mod- 
em city  councils.  1  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  64; 
Calv.  Lex. 


DEDI  (Lat.  I  have  given).  A  word  used  In 
deeds  and  other  instruments  of  conveyance 
when  such  Instruments  were  made  in  Latin. 

The  nse  of  this  word  formerly  carried 
with  it  a  warranty  in  law,  when  In  a  deed; 
for  example,  if  in  a  deed  it  was  said,  "deSl 
(I  have  given),  etc.,  to  A.  B.."  there  was  a 
warranty  to  him  and  his  heirs.  Brooke, 
Abr.  "Gnaranty,"  pi,  85,  The  warranty  thus 
wrought  was  a  special  warranty,  extending 
to  the  heirs  of  the  feoffee  during  the  lite  ot 
the  donor  only.  Co.  Lltt  3S4b;  4  Coke,  SI; 
5  Coke.  li.  Dedi  is  said  to  be  the  aptest 
word  to  denote  a  feoffment.  2  Sharswood. 
Bl.  Comm.  310.  The  future,  dabo.  Is  found 
In  some  of  the  Saxon  grants.  1  Spence,  Eq. 
Jur,  44, 

DEDI  ET  CONCE88I  (Lat.  I  have  given 
and  granted).  The  aptest  words  to  work  a 
feoffment.  They  are  the  words  ordinarily 
used,  when  tnatriiments  .of  conveyance  were 
In  Latin.  In  charters  of  feoffment,  gift,  or 
grant.  These  words  were  held  the  aptest. 
though  others  would  answer.  Co.  Lttt.  384b; 
1  Steph.  Comm.  114;  2  Bl.  Comm.  53.  316. 

DEDICATION.  An  appropriation  of  land 
to  some  public  use,  made  by  the  owner,  and 
accepted  for  such  use  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
public.     Acgell.  Highways,  c.  111.  §  132. 

There  may  be  a  dedication  for  pious  and 
charitable  purposes,  as  well  as  tor  public 
easements.     32  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  222. 

Dedications  are  either — 

(1)  Statutory,  being  those  in   pursuance.' 

(2)  Common  law,  being  that  implied  hy 
acquiescence  in  the  public  user.  It  operates 
not  by  grant,  but  by  estoppel.    9  Iowa,  451. 

"In  common-law  dedication,  no  particular 
formaiity  is  necessary.  It  is  not  affected 
by  the  statute  of  frauds.  It  may  be  made. 
either  with  or  without  writing,  by  any  act 
ot  the  owner,  such  as  throwing  open  his 
land  to  public  travel,  or  platting  it  and 
selling  lots  bounded  by  streets  designated 


3)  DEDUCTION  FOR  NEW 

In  the  plat,  thereby  indicating  a  clear  in- 
tention to  dedicate.  Or  an  acquiescence  In 
the  use  of  his  land  for  a  highway,  or  his 
declared  assent  to  such  use.  will  be  suffi- 
cient; the  dedications  being  proved  In  most 
if  not  all  of  the  cases  by  matter  in  pals. 
and  not  by  deed.  The  vital  principle  ot  the 
dedication  Is  the  intention  to  dedicate;  and 
whenever  this  is  unequivocally  manifested. 
the  dedication,  so  far  as  the  owner  at  the 
soil  is  concerned,  has  been  made.  Time, 
therefore,  though  often  a  very  material  In- 
gredient in  the  evidence,  ts  not  an  indis- 
pensable Ingredient  in  the  act  ot  dedica- 
tion. If  accepted  and  used  by  the  public 
in  the  manner  intended,  the  dedication  is 
complete,  precluding  the  owner  and  all 
claiming  in  his  right  from  asserting  any 
ownership  inconsistent  with  such  use.  Dedi- 
cation, therefore,  Is  a  conclusion  of  fact  to 
be  drawn  by  the  jury  from  the  circumstances 
of  each  particular  case;  the  whole  question, 
as  against  the  owner  of  the  soil,  being 
whether  there  is  sufficient  evtdence  ot  an 
Intention  on  bis  part  to  dedicate  the  land 
to  the  public  use  as  a  highway."    14  Cal.  642. 

DEDICATION  DAY.  The  feast  of  dedica- 
tion of  churches,  or  rather  the  least  day  of 
the  satnt  and  patron  of  a  church,  which  was 
celebrated  not  only  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  place,  but  by  those  ot  all  the  neighbor- 
ing villages,  who  usually  came  thither;  and 
such  assemblies  were  allowed  as  lawful.  It 
was  usual  for  the  people  to  feast  and  to 
drintc  on  those  days.    Cowell. 

DEDIMUS  ET  C0NCE8SIMU8  (Lat.  we 
have  given  and  granted).  Words  used  by 
the  king  whero  there  were  more  grantors 
than  one,  Instead  of  dedi  et  ctmcesai. 

DEDIMUS  POTESTATEM  (Lat.  we  have 
given  power).  The  name  of  a  writ  to  com- 
mission private  persons  to  do  some  act  in 
the  place  of  a  judge;  as,  to  administer  an 
oath  of  office  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
examine  witnesses,  and  the  like.  Cowell; 
Comyn,  Dig.  "Chancery"  {K  3),  (P  2). 
"Fine"  (B  7);  Dane.  Abr,  Index;  2  Shars- 
wood, Bt.  Comm.  351. 

DEOIIMUS  POTESTATEM  DE  ATTORNO 
factendo  (Lat.)  The  name  ot  a  writ  which 
was  formerly  Issued  by  authority  of  the 
crown  in  England  to  authorize  an  attorney 
to  appear  for  a  defendant. 

By  St.  Westminster  II,  (13  Edw.  I.  c.  10), 
all  persons  Impleaded  may  make  an  attorney 
to  sue  for  them,  in  all  pieaa  moved  by  or 
against  them,  in  the  superior  courts  there 
enumerated.    3  Man.  &  G.  1S4,  note. 

DEDITITfl  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  Crim- 
inals who  have  been  marked  in  the  tace  or 
on  the  body  with  fire  or  an  Iron  so  that  the 
mark  cannot  be  erased,  and  subsequently 
manumitted,    Calv.  Lex. 

DEDUCTION  FOR  NEW.  In  maritime 
law.  The  allowance  (usually  one-tblrd)  on 
the  cost  of  repairing  a  damage  to  the  ship 
by  the  extraonllnary  operation  ot  the  perils 
of  navigation,  the  renovated  part  being  pre- 
sumed to  be  better  than  before  the  damage. 


In  some  ports,  by  custom  or  by  express  pro- 
vieioD  In  the  policy,  the  allowance  is  not 
made  on  a  new  vessel  during  the  flret  year, 
or  on  new  sheatblng,  or  on  an  anchor  or 
chain  cables.  I  Phil.  Ine.  i  50;  2  Phil.  Ins. 
93  1369,  1131,  1433;  Benecke  ft  S.  Av.  (Phil. 
Ed.)   leT,  note  238;   2  Serg.  ft  R.   (Pa.)   229; 

1  Calnea  (N.  Y.)  573;  18  La.  77;  2  Cranch. 
C.  C.  (U.  S.)  218;  21  Pick.  (Masa.)  *56;  5 
Cow.   (N.  Y.)   63. 

DEED.  A  written  Instrument  under  seal, 
containing  a  contract  or  agreement  which 
has  been  delivered  by  the  party  to  be  bound 
and  accepted  by  the  obligee  or  covenantee. 
Co.  Litt.  ITl;  2  B1.  Comm.  295;  Shep.  Touch. 
60. 

A  writing  under  seal,  by  which  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  are  conveyed 
For  an  estate  not  less  than  a  Freehold,  2 
Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  294. 

Any  Instrument  in  writing  under  seal. 
whether  it  relates  to  the  conveyance  of  real 
estate,  or  to  any  other  matter, — as,  tor  In- 
stance, a  bond,  single  bill,  agreement,  or 
contract  oF  any  kind, — is  as  much  a  deed  as 
Is  a  conveyance  oF  real  estate,  and,  after 
delivery  and  acceptance,  Is  obligatory.  2 
Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.)  &04;  B  Dana  (Ky.)  365;  2 
MlsB.  154,  The  term  Is,  however,  often 
used  In  the  latter  sense  above  given,  and 
perhaps  oFtener  than  [q  its  more  general 
signification. 

According  to  Sir  William  Blackstone  (2 
Comm.  313),  deeds  may  be  considered  as 
conveyances  at  common  law, — oF  which  the 
original  are  feoffment,  gift,  grant,  lease,  ex- 
change, partition;  the  derivative  are  re- 
lease, conflrmation,  surrender,  assignment, 
defeasance, — or  conveyances  which  derive 
their  force  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  uses, 
namely,  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  usee; 
bargain  and  sale  of  lands;  lease  and  release; 
deed  to  lead  and  declare  uses;  deed  at  revo- 
cation of  uses. 

DEED  INDENTED.    See  "Indenture." 

DEED  OF  COVENANT.  Covenants  are 
sometimes  entered  Into  by  a  separate  deed, 
for  title,  or  tor  the  Indemnity  of  a  pur- 
chaser or  mortgagee,  or  For  the  production 
o(  title  deeds.  A  covenant  with  a  penalty 
is  sometimes  taken  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt.  Instead  oF  a  bond  with  a  condition, 
but  the  legal  remedy  Is  the  same  in  either 
case.    Rapalje  ft  L. 

DEED  POLL.  A  deed  which  Is  made  by 
one  party  only, 

A  deed  in  which  only  the  party  making  it 
executes  it,  or  binds  bimseif  by  It  as  a  deed. 

2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  588. 

The  distinction  between  "deed  poll"  and 
"indenture"  has  come  to  be  of  but  little  Im- 
portance. The  ordinary  purpose  of  a  deed 
poll  Is  merely  to  transfer  the  rights  oF  the 
grantor  to  the  grantee.  It  was  formerly 
called  charta  de  una  parte,  and  usually  be- 
gan with  these  words;  S(^ant  praenentex 
et  futari  quod  ego.  A.,  etc.;  and  now  begins, 
"Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  1,  A. 
B.,  have  given,  granted,  and  enfeoffed,  and 


A)  DEFECTUM 

by  these  presents  do  give,  grant,  and  en- 
feoff," etc.  Cruise,  Dig.  Ut.  32,  c.  1,  i  23. 
See  "Indenture," 

DEED  TO  DECLARE  USES.  A  deed  made 
after  a  fine  or  comman  recovery,  to  show  the 
object  thereof. 

DEED  TO  LEAD  USES.^  A  deed  made  be- 
fore a  Qne  or  common  reco'very,  to  show  the 
object  thereof. 

DEEMSTERS.  Judges  In  the  Isle  of  Man, 
who  decide  all  controversies  without  process, 
writings,  or  any  charges.  These  Judges  are 
choeen  by  the  people,  and  are  said  by  3pel- 
man  to  be  two  in  number.  Spelman;  Cam- 
den, Brit,;  Cowell;  Blount. 

DEER  PALD.    A  park  or  fold  For  deer. 


c.  11. 

DEFALCATION.  The  act  of  a  defaulter. 
Embezzlement  or  misappropriation  of  pub- 
lic or  trust  Funds. 

The  reduction  of  the  claim  of  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  against  the  other,  by  de- 
ducting from  it  a  smaller  claim  due  from  the 
former  to  the  latter.  See  1  Rawie  (Pa.) 
291;  3  Bin.  (Pa.)  135, 

DEFAMATION.  The  speaking  or  writing 
words  of  a  person  so  as  to  hurt  his  good 
fame,  de  bona  fama  aliquid  detrahere.  Writ- 
ten defamation  Is  termed  "libel."  and  oral 
defamation  "slander." 

DEFAMES  (Law  Fr.)     Infamous. 

DEFAULT.  The  nonperformance  of  a  duty, 
whether  arising  under  a  contract  or  other- 
wise.   2  Barn,  ft  Aid.  616. 

in  Practice.    The  nonappearance  of  a 

plaintiff  or  defendant  at  court  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  law  to  prosecute  his 
claim  or  make  his  defense. 

DEFEASANCE  (Fr.de/fifre.todeIeat),  An 
instrument  which  defeats  the  Force  or  op- 
eration oF  some  other  deed  or  estate.  That 
which  la  In  the  same  deed  is  called  a  con. 
dltlon,  and  that  which  Is  In  another  deed 
Is  a  deFeasance.    Comyn,  Dig.  "DeFeasance." 

A  collateral  deed  made  at  the  same  time 
with  B.  Feoffment  or  grant,  containing  cer- 
tain conditions,  upon  the  perFormance  of 
which  the  estate  created  by  such  Feoffment 
or  grant  may  be  defeated.     43  Me.  371. 

An  instrument  collateral  to  a  bond,  and 
containing  the  condition  thereof.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  342. 

DEFEASIBLE.  An  estate  is  deFeaslble 
when  subject  to  be  defeated  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  condition  subsequent,  or  condi- 
tional limitation. 

DEFECT.  The  want  of  something  re- 
quired by  law.  See  20  N.  Y.  355;  40  Barb. 
(N.  T.)  574. 


lectiun." 


DEPECTUS  SANGUINIS 


DEFENSOR  CIVITATUS 


DEFENDANT.  A  party  sued  in  a  personal 
action.  The  term  does  not  la  strictness 
apply  to  the  person  opposing  or  deoTlng  tbe 
allegations  o(  the  demandant  in  a  real  ac- 
tion, who  Is  properly  called  the  "tenant." 
The  distinction,  however,  Is  very  commonly 
disregarded;  and  the  term  Is  further  fre- 
quently applied  to  denote  the  persan  called 
upon  to  answer,  either  at  law  or  In  equity, 
and  as  well  In  criminal  as  civil  suits. 

DEFENDANT  IN  ERROR.  The  distinctive 
term  appropriate  to  the  party  against  whom 
a  writ  of  error  Is  sued  out. 

DEFENDER. 

in  French  Law.    To  deny;  to  defend; 

to  conduct  a  Bult  for  a  defendant;  to  for- 
Irtd;  to  prevent;  to  protect. 

In  Scotch  and  Canon  Law.    A  defend- 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.  A  peculiar 
title  belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  Ehig- 
land,  as  that  of  "Catholic"  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  that  of  "Most  Christian"  to  the 
king  or  France.  These  titles  were  originally 
given  hy  the  popes  of  Rome;  and  that  ol 
Defensor  Fidei  was  first  conferred  by  Pope 
Leo,  X.  on  King  Henry  VIII,,  as  a  reward 
for  writing  against  Martin  Luther;  and  tbe 
bull  for  it  bears  date  quinto  Idus  Oclob., 
1521.    Enc.  Lond. 

DEFENDERE  6E  PER  CORPUS  SUUM. 
To  offer  duel  or  combat  as  a  legal  trial  and 
appeal.  Abolished  by  69  Geo.  Ill,  £  46,  See 
"Battel." 

DEFENDERE  UNICA  MANU.  To  wage 
law;  a  denial  of  an  accusation  upon  oath.  3 
Bl.  Comm.  341;  3  Stepb.  Comm,  424, 

DEFENDIT  VIM  ET  INJUR1AM.  He  de- 
fends the  force  and  injury.  Fleta,  lib.  5,  e, 
39.  !  1. 

DEFENDOUR  {Law  Pr.  a  defender  or  de- 
fendant). The  party  accused  In  an  appeal. 
Britt.  c,  22. 


DEFEN8A.  A  park  or  place  fenced  In  for 
deer,  and  defended  as  a  property,  and  pe- 
culiar for  that  use  and  service.    Cowell. 

DEFENSE. 

— I — fn  Torts,  A  forcible  resistance  of  an 
attack  by  force.    See  "Self -Defense." 

In  Pleading  and  Practice.    The  denial 

of  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  complaint. 
A  general  assertion  that  the  plaintiff  has  no 
ground  of  action,  which  Is  afterwards  ex- 
t«nded  and  maintained  In  the  plea,  3  Shars- 
wood,  Bl.  Comm.  296;  Co,  Lltt.  127. 

In  this  sense  It  is  similar  to  the  conlesta- 
tlo  litis  of  the  ciTlllans,  and  does  not  in- 
clude Justification.  In  a  more  general  sense 
It  denotes  the  means  by  which  the  defend- 
ant prevents  the  success  of  the  plaintiff's 
action,  or.  In  criminal  practice,  the  Indict- 


ment, The  word  is  commonly  used  in  this 
sense  in  modern  practice. 

Halt  defease  was  that  which  was  made 
by  the  form  "defends  the  force  and  injury, 
and  says,"  defendit  vim  et  injuriam,  et 
dicit. 

Pull  defense  was  that  which  was  made  by 
the  form  "defends  the  force  and  Injury  when 
and  where  It  shall  behoove  him.  and  the 
damages  and  whatever  else  he  ought  to  de- 
fend." defendit  vim  et  injuTiam  quando  et 
ubi  curia  consideravit,  et  damna  et  quicquld 
guod  ipse  defendere  debet,  et  dicit.  common- 
ly shortened  into  "defends  the  force  and  In- 
Jury  when,"  etc.  Glib.  C,  P,  188;  8  Term  R. 
fi32;  3  Boh,  &  P.  9,  note;  Co.  Lltt.  127b; 
Willes,  41.  It  follows  immediately  upon  the 
statement  of  appearance,  "comes"  ireiiit), 
thus:  "comee  and  defends,"  By  the  general 
defense,  the  propriety  of  the  writ,  the  com- 
petency of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  court  were  allowed;  by  defendinR  the 
force  and  Injury,  misnomer  was  waived;  by 
defending  the  damages,  all  exceptions-  to  the 
person  of  the  plaintiff;  and  by  defending 
either  when,  etc.,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court  wa^  admitted,  3  Sharswood,  Bl,  Comm. 
298. 

The  distinction  l)etween  the  forms  of  half 
and  full  defense  was  first  lost  sight  of  (S 
Term  H.  633;  Willes.  41;  3  Bos,  «  P,  9;  2 
Saund,  209c).  and  no  necessity  for  a  tech- 
nical defense  exists,  under  the  modem  forms 
of  practice. 

DEFENSE  AU  FOND  EN   DROIT  (called. 

also,  defence  en  droit).  A  demurrer,  2  Low. 
(U,  S,)   278,     See.  also,  1  Low,   (U,  S.)   216. 


DEFENSIVA.  In  old  English  law.  A  lord 
or  earl  of  the  marches,  who  was  the  warden 
and  defender  of  his  country,    Cowell, 

DEFENSIVE  ALLEGATION.  In  ecclesias- 
tical practice.  The  answer  of  the  party  de- 
fending to  the  allegations  of  the  party  mov- 

DEFENSIVE  WAR.    A  war  in  defense  of 

national  right, — not  necessarily  defensive  in 
its  operations,    1  Kent,  Comm.  60, 

DEFENSO.    See  "Defensum," 

DEFENSOR. 

In   Civil   Law.     A   defender;    one  who 

takes  upon  himself  the  defense  of  anoth- 
er's cause,  assuming  his  liabilities. 

An  advocate  in  court.  In  this  senee  the 
word  is  very  general  In  its  signification,  in- 
cluding advocatMs.  patronus,  procuratur.  etc. 
A  tutor  or  guardian,    Calv.  Lex, 

In  Old  English  Law.    A  guardian  or 

protector.  Spelman.  The  defendant;  a  war- 
rantor.   Bracton. 

In   Canon    Law.     The  advocate  of  a. 

church.  The  patron.  See  "Advocatus."  An 
officer  having  charge  of  the  temporal  affairs 
of  the  church.    Spelman. 

DEFENSOR  CIVITATUS  (Lat.  defender^JC 


DEFENSUM  (2t 

the  state).  la  Roman  law.  Aa  ofScer  vhoee 
business  It  was  to  transact  certain  business 
of  tbe  state. 

Those  offlcers  were  so  called  who.  like  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  at  first,  were  choseh 
by  the  people  In  the  large  cities  and  towns, 
and  whose  duty  It  was  to  watch  over  the 
order  of  the  city,  protect  the  people  and  the 
decuriones  from  all  harm,  protect  sailors 
and  naval  people,  attend  to  the  complaints 
of  those  who  had  suffered  Injuries,  and  dis- 
charge various  other  duties.  As  will  be 
seen,  they  had  considerable  Judicial  power. 
Du  Cange;  Schmidt,  Civ.  Law,  Introd.  16. 

DEFENSUM  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English 
law^  An  Inclosure,  or  any  fenced  ground. 
2  Mon.  Ang.  114;  3  Mon.  Ang.  306.  inclu- 
avm  et  positvm  in  defensum,  inclosed  and 
put  in  defense  or  fence.  Bracton,  fol.  228. 
Rationabitia  defenta.  reasonable  defenses. 
Fleta,  lib.  4,  c.  19,  5  T. 

A  part  of  an  open  field,  appropriated  to  a 
particular  use.  as  for  hay,  which  was  hence 
Bald  to  be  in  defento.    Cowell. 

A  state  of  several  occupancy  or  appropri- 
ation.   M^na  Charta,  c,  18. 

Defense,  in  the  old  sense  of  prohibition;  a 
state  of  prohibition,  or  In  which  the  use  of  a 
thing  is  prohibited  by  law.    St.  Westminster 


II.  ( 


47. 


DEFICIENTE  UNO  SANGUINE  NON 
potest  eutt  haerea.  One  blood  being  wanted, 
he  cannot  be  heir.    3  Coke,  41. 

DEFINITIVE.  That  which  terminates  a 
suit;  final.  A  definitive  sentence  or  Judg- 
ment Is  put  In  opposition  to  an  Interlocu- 
tory Judgment. 

DEFLORATION.  The  act  by  which  a 
woman  is  deprived  of  her  virginity. 

When  thia  la  done  unlawfully  and  against 
her  will,  it  bears  the  name  ot  "rape"  (g.  v.) ; 
when  she  consenta,  It  IB  "fornication"  (q. 
v.);  or  It  the  man  be  married,  it  la  "adul- 
tery" on  hia  part.  2  Greenl.  Ev.  i  48;  21 
Pick.  (Mass.)   G09;  36  Me.  261;   11  Ga.  53; 

2  Dall.  (Pa.)  124. 

DEFORCE. 

Pn  English  Law.  To  withhold  wrong- 
fully; to  withhold  the  pOBsessioQ  ot  landa 
from  one  who  Is  lawfully  entitled  to  them. 

3  BI-  Coram.  172. 

In  Scotch  Law.    To  realat  the  eseeu- 

tlon  of  the  law;  to  oppose  by  force  a  public 
offlcer  In  the  execution  of  hia  duty.  Bell, 
Diet. 

DEFORCEMENT.  The  holding  any  lands 
or  tenenienta  to  ,which  another  has  a  right. 

In  Ita  most  extensive  senae,  the  term  in- 
cludes any  withholding  of  any  lands  or 
tenements  to  which  another  peraon  has  a 
right  (Co.  Lltt.  277);  ao  that  this  Includes 
aa  well  an  abatement,  an  Intrualon,  a  dis- 
seisin, or  a  discontinuance,  aa  any  other 
species  or  wrong  whatsoever,  by  which  the 
owner  of  tbe  freehold  Is  kept  out  of  pos- 
aesalon.     But.   as  contradiatinguished  from 


6)  IDEI  GRATIA 

the  former.  It  Is  only  such  a  detainer  of  the 
freehold  from  him  who  has, the  right  of 
property  aa  falls  within  none  of  the  inju- 
ries above  mentioned.  3  Bl.  Comm.  173; 
Archb.  Civ.  PI.  13;  Dane,  Abr.  Index. 

In  Scotch  Law.    The  opposition  given, 

or  resistance  made,  to  messengers  or  other 
offlcers  while  they  are  employed  In  execut- 
ing the  law. 

This  crime  Is  punished  by  conOscation  of 
movables,  the  one  half  to  the  king  and  the 
other  to  the  creditor  at' whose  ault  the  dili- 
gence is  used.    Erak.  Prac.  4.  4.  32. 

DEFORCIANT.  Due  who  wrongfully  keeps 
the  owner  of  lands  and  tenements  out  of 
the  possession  of  them.    3  Bl.  Comm.  350. 

DEFORCIARE.    To  withhold  lands  or  ten-  * 
ements  from  the  rightful  owner.     Thla  ia  a  . 
word  of  art  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  any 
other  word.     Co.  Lltt.  331b;  3  Thomaa.  Co. 
Lltt.  3;  Bracton,  lib.  4,  238;  Fleta,  lib.  5,  c. 
11. 


DEFRAUDACION.  In  Spanish  law.  The 
crime  committed  by  a  peraon  who  fraudu- 
lently avoids  the  payment  of  some  public 
Ui. 

DEFUNCT.     Deceased;    a  deceased   per- 

DEGA8TER  (LawFr.)  Towaate,  Dega»t, 
degas te,    degata,    wasted,    destroyed.      Kel- 

OEQRADATION.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  A 
censure  by  which  a  clergyman  is  deprived 
of  the  holy  ordera  which  he  had  as  a  priest 
or  deacon. 

DEGREE  (Fr.  df-vi'f,  Irom  Lat.  gradua.  a 
step  In  a  stairway;  a  round  ot  a  ladder). 
A  remove  or  step  In  the  line  ot  descent  or 
consanguinity. 

The  state  or  civil  condition  ot  a  person. 
The  ancient  English  statute  of  additions,  for 
example,  requires  that  In  process,  for  the 
better  description  of  a  defendant,  his  state, 
degree,  or  mystery  shall  be  mentioned. 

An  honorable  state  or  condition  to  which 
a  student  is  advanced  In  testimony  of  pro- 
ficiency In  arts  and  sciences.  They  are  of 
pontifical  origin.  See  1  Schmidt,  Thesaurus. 
144;  Vlcat,  Doctorea;  Minabew,  Diet.  "Bach- 
eler;"  Merlin,  Repert;  Van  Eapen.  pt.  1,  tit. 
10;  Olannone,  Istoria  dl  Napoli.  lib.  xl.  c.  2, 
— for  a  full  account  of  this  matter. 

DEHORS  (Fr.  out  of;  without).  Something 
out  ot  the  record,  agreement,  will,  or  other 
tiling  spoken  of;  something  foreign  to  the 
matter  In  question. 

DEI  GRATIA  (Lat.  by  the  grace  of  God). 
An  expression  used  in  the  titles  of  sover- 
eigns, and  considered  as  one  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  royalty,  propria  jura  majes talis,  al- 
though anciently  a  part  ot  the  titles  of  in- 


ferior offlcers  and  magistrates,  ecclesbsti 
and  civil.    Spelman.  iC^OQIc 
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DEI  JUDICIUM 


DELIBERATION 


DEJACtON.  In  Spanish  law.  A  general 
term  applicable  to  the  eurrender  of  his 
property  to  hie  creditors  by  an  Insolvent; 
the  renunciation  ot  an  inheritance;  the  re- 
lease of  a  mortgage  upon  payment,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  property  insured  to  the 
insurer. 

DEJERATION.    A  taking  o(  a  solemn  oatb. 

DEL  BfEN  E8TRE  (L«w  Fr.;  Law  Lat.  de 
bene  esse).  In  old  Englleli  practice.  Ot 
well  being;  of  form.    Brltt.  c.  39. 

DEL  CREDERE  COMMISSfON.  An  addl- 
.  tional  commlBBlon  received  by  a  factor  in 
coDBideratlon  of  his  engaging  to  insure  to 
bis  principal  not  only  the  solvency  of  the 
debtor,  but  the  punctual  discharge  of  the 
debt  104  Mass.  497;  47  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  9; 
33  Mo.  412. 

He  nae  formerly  held  to  be  a  principal 
debtor.,  but  it  le  now  well  settled  that  his 
liability  is  only  as  a  guarantor.  Story.  Ag. 
(9th  Ed.)  i  215;  5  Hill  <N.  T.)  468. 


DELECTUS  PERSONAE  (or  PERSONA- 
rum)  (Lat  the  choice  ot  the  person).  A 
term  applied  to  the  doctrine  that  no  new 
member  can  be  Introduced  into  a  firm  with- 
out the  unanimous  consent  of  the  then  part- 
ners.   Shumaher.  Partn.  9. 

This  doctrine  excludes  even  executors  and 
representatives  of  partners  from  succeeding 
to  the  state  and  condition  of  partners.  7 
Pick.  (Mass.)  237;  3  Kent,  Comm.  55. 

In  Scotch  Law.  The  personal  prefer- 
ence which  Is  supposed  to  have  been  exer- 
cised by  a  landlord  In  selecting  his  tenant, 
by  the  members  of  a  firm  in  making  choice 
of  partners.  In  the  appointment  of  persons 
to  offlce,  and  other  cases.  Nearly  equivalent 
to  personal  trust,  as  a  doctrine  In  law.  Bell, 
Diet. 

DELEGATA  POTESTAS  NON  POTEST 
delegarl.  A  delegated  authority  cannot  be 
again  delegated.  Coke,  2d  Inat.  597;  5  Blng. 
N.  C.  310;  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1300;  Story, 
Ag.  %  13;   11  How.   (tJ.  S.)   233. 

DELEGATE  (Lat. delegere.Xo  choose  from). 
One  authorized  by  another  to  act  in  his 
name:  an  agent  or  attorney. 

A  person  elected,  by  the  people  of  an  or- 
ganized territory  of  the  United  States,  to 
congress,  who  has  a  seat  in  congress,  and  a 
right  of  debating,  but  not  ot  voting.  Ord. 
July  13,  1787  (3  Story,  U.  S.  Laws,  2076). 

A  person  elected  to  any  deliberative  as- 
sembly.    It  Is,  however,  in  this  sense  gen- 


erally limited  to  occasional  assemblies,  sucb 
as  conventions,  and  the  like,  and  does  not 
usually  apply  to  permanent  bodies,  as  houses 
of  assembly,  etc. 

DELEQATION. 

In  Civil  Law.    A  kind  of  novation  by 

which  the  original  debtor,  in  order  to  be 
liberated  from  his  creditor,  gives  him  a 
third  person,  who  becomes  obliged  In  his 
stead  to  the  creditor  or  to  the  person  ap- 
pointed by  him.    See  "Novation." 

Perfect  delegation  exists  when  the  debtor 
who  makes  the  delegation  is  discharged  by 
the  creditor. 

Imperfect  delegation  exists  when  the  cred- 
itor retains  his  rights  against  the  original 
debtor.    2  Duv,  note  169. 

At  Common  Law.  The  transfer  ol  au- 
thority from  one  oi|  more  persons  to  one  or 

All- persons,  sul  juris,  may  delegate  to  an- 
other authority  to  act  tor  them  in  a  matter 
which  Is  lawful  and  otherwise  capable  ot 
being  delegated.  Ckimyn.  Dig,  "Attorney," 
c.  1;  9  Coke,  T5b;  Story,  Ag.  !  6. 

In  Legislation.    The  whole  number  ot 

the  persons  who  represent  a  district,  a  state, 
and  the  like  In  a  deliberative  assembly;  as, 
the  delegation  from  Ohio,  the  delegation 
from  the  city  ot  Philadelphia. 

DELEGATUS  DEBITOR  EST  0DI08US 
In  lege.  A  delegated  debtor  Is  hateful  in 
law.    3  Bulst.  148. 

DELEGATUS  NON  POTEST  DELEGARE. 
A  delegate  or  deputy  cannot  appoint  anoth- 
er. 2  Bouv.  InsL  note  1936;  Story.  Ag.  i 
13;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  7G6- 
758;  9  Coke.  77;  2  Scott.  N.  R.  509:  12 
Mees.  ft  W.  712;  6  Exch.  156;  8  C.  B.  627, 

;  to 


DELIBERANDUM  EST  DIU  QUOD  STAT- 
uendum  e«t  semel.  That  which  Is  to  be  re- 
solved once  tor  all  should  be  long  deliber- 
ated upon.    12  Coke.  74. 

DELIBERATE.  To  examine,  to  consult,  in 
order  to  form  an  opinion.  Thus,  a  jury  de- 
liberate as  to  their  verdict. 

DELIBERATION.  The  act  of  the  under- 
standing by  which  a  party  examines  wheth- 
er a  thing  proposed  ought  to  be  done  or  not 
to  be  done,  or  whether  It  ought  to  be  done 
In  one  manner  or  another. 

The  deliberation  relates  to  the  end  pro- 
posed, to  the  means  of  accomplishing  that 
end.  or  to  both.  It  Is  a  presumption  ot  law 
that  all  acts  committed  are  done  with  due 
deliberation,— that  the  parly  intended  to  do 
what  he  has  done.  But  he  may  show  the 
contrary.  In  contracts,  for  example,  he  may 
show  that  he  has  been  taken  by  surprli>e  (g. 
p.) ;  and  when  a  criminal  act  is  charged,  he 
may  prove  that  It  was  an  accident,  and  not 
with  del Ibprat ion. -—that,  in  fact,  there  was 
no  Intention  or  will.  In  relation  to  crime, 
it  implies  a  weighing  of  the  motives  tor  the 


DELICATUS  DEBITOR,  ETC. 


DELIVERY  ORDER 


act  and  Its  coasequencee.  with  a  view  to 
decteloD  thereon.    28  Iowa.  524. 

In   Legiafation.     The  council  whlcb  is 

held  touching  Borne  business  In  an  assem- 
bly bavlag  the  power  to  act  in  relation  to  It. 

"Deliberation"  Is  not  eynonymous  with 
"premeditation."  "Deliberation  Is  prolonged 
premeditation."  74  Mo.  247.  See  "Malice 
Aforetliought." 

It  does  not  mean  brooded  over,  reflected 
upon  for  a  week,  a  day.  or  an  hour,  but  it 
means  an  intent  executed,  not  under  tbe  in- 
fluence of  violent  pasEion.  but  in  tbe  fur- 
therance of  a  formed  design.    66  Mo.  13, 

DELICATUS  DEBITOR  E8TOOIOSUS  IN 
lege.  A  luxurious  debtor  is  odious  In  law,  2 
Bulst.  14S.  Imprisonment  tor  debt  has  now. 
however,  been  generally  abolished. 

DELICT.  In  civil  law.  The  act  by  which 
one  persoD.  by  fraud  or  malignity,  causeE 
some  damage  or  tort  to  some  other. 

In  its  most  enlarged  sense,  this  term  in- 
cludes all  kluds  of  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors, and  even  the  Injury  which  has  been 
caused  by  another,  either  voluntarily  or  ac- 
cidentally, without  evil  intention.  But  more 
commonly  by  "delicts"  are  understood  those 
small  ofTenseH  which  are  punished  by  a 
email  fine  or  a  short  Imprisonment. 

Private  delicts  are  those  whlcb  are  di- 
rectly Injurious  to  a  private  individual. 

Public  delicts  are  those  wtalch  affect  the 
whole  community  in  their  hurtful  conse- 
quences. 

Quasi  delicts  are  the  acts  of  a  person  who. 
without  malignity,  but  by  an  inexcusable 
imprudence,  causes  an  injury  to  another. 
Poth.  Obi.  note  116;   Brsk.  Prac.  4.  4.  1. 

DELICTUM  (Lat.)  A  crime  or  offense;  a 
tort  or  wrong,  as  in  actions  ex  delicto.  1 
Chit.  PI.  A  challenge  of  a  Juror  propter  de- 
lictum is  for  some  crime  or  misdemeanor 
that  affects  his  credit,  and  renders  him  in- 
famous. 3  Bl.  Comm.  363;  2  Kent.  Comm. 
241.  Some  offense  committed,  or  wrong 
done.  1  Kent,  Comm.  552;  Cowp.  199.  200. 
A  state  of  culpability.  Occurring  often,  in 
the  phrase  "in  port  delicto  melior  est  con- 
ditio defendentis."  So,  where  both  parties 
to  a  broken  contract  have  been  guilty  of 
unlawful  acts,  the  law  will  not  interfere, 
but  will  leave  them  in  pari  delicto.  2  Greenl. 
Bv.  S  111. 


DEL1NQUENS  PER  IRAM  PROVOCATUS 
punirl  debet  mltiua.  A  delinquent  provoked 
by  anger  ougbt  to  be  punished  more  mildly. 
3  Inst.  55. 

DELINQUENT.  In  civil  law.  He  who  has 
been  guilty  of  some  crime,  offense,  or  failure 
of  duty. 

DELIRIUM  FEBRILE.  In  medical  juris- 
prudence. A  form  of  mental  aberration  in- 
cident to  febrile  diseases,  and  sometimes  to 
the  last  stages  of  chronic  diseases. 

DELIRIUM  TREMENS  (called,also,fnania- 


a-potu) .  In  medical  jurisprudence.  A  form  of 
mental  disorder  incident  to  habits  of  in  tem- 
perate drinking,  which  generally  appears 
as  a  seQuel  to  a  few  days'  abstinence  from 
etlmulating  drink. 

DELITO.  In  Spanish  law.  Crime;  a  crime, 
offense,  or  delict  White,  New  Recop.  bk.  2, 
tit.  19,  c.  1,  I  4. 

DELIVERANCE.  In  practice.  Atermused 
by  the  clerk  in  court  to  every  prisoner  who 
is  arraigned  and  pleads  not  guilty,  to  whom 
he  wishes  a  good  deliverance.  In  modern 
practice  this  ia  seldom  used. 

DELIVERY. 

Of  Deed.    The  transfer  of  a  deed  from 

the  grantor  to  the  grantee,  or  some  person 
acting  in  his  behalf.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
deprive  the  grantor  of  the  right  to  recall 
It  at  bts  option.  Delivery  may  be  <1)  ab- 
solute, which  is  complete  upon  tbe  actual 
transfer  of  the  Instrument  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  grantor;  or  ( 2 )  conditional. 
which  passes  the  deed  from  the  possession 
of  the  grantor,  but  is  not  to  l>e  completed 
by  possession  in  the  grantee,  or  a  third 
person  as  his  agent,  until  the  happening  of 
a  specified  event. 

Of  Chattels.    Tbe  tradition  or  transfer 

of  the  possession  of  a  chattel  from  one  per- 
son to  another.  It  may  be  actual  or  symbol- 
ical, as  of  goods  in  a  storehouse  by  deliv- 
ery of  the  key  (39  Me.  496),  or  goods  in 
the  bands  of  a  carrier  by  delivery  of  the 
bill  of  lading  (5  Ohio,  88). 

The  word  "delivery,"  as  applied  to  salea. 
has  l>een  used  In  several  senses,  viz.: 

(1)  Delivery  sufUclent  to  pass  title. 

(2)  Delivery  sufficient  to  allow  the  seller 
to  sue  for  goods  sold  and  delivered. 

(3)  Delivery  sufBcient  to  destroy  the  ven- 
dor's lien. 

(4)  Delivery  sufllcient  to  determine  the 
right  of  stoppage  (ii  transitu. 

(5)  Delivery  sufllcient  under  the  statute  n[ 

(6)  Delivery  sufficient  as  against  credit- 
ors or  subsequent  purchasers. 

Unless  the  particular  sense  in  whlcb  the 
word  is  used  in  each  case  be  borne  in  mind, 
confusion  will  follow  In  reading  the  deci- 
sions.    Benj.  Sales,  p.  649.  note. 

In  Medical  Jurisprudence.    The  art  sf 

a  woman  giving  birtb  to  her  offspring. 

DELIVERY  ORDER.  An  order  addressed. 
in  England,  by  the  owner  of  goods  to  a  per- 
son holding  them  on  his  behalf,  requesting 

him  to  deliver  them  to  a  person  named  In 
the  order.  Delivery  orders  are  chiefly  used 
In  the  case  of  goods  held  by  dock  compa- 
nies, wharfingers,  etc.  Such  an  order  is  not 
a  document  of  title,  and  therefore  does  not 
transfer  the  property,  or  divest  the  vendor's 
lien  for  the  purchase  money,  until  it  is 
acted  on  by  the  holders  obtaining  either 
{1)  actual  delivery.  (2)  an  entry  of  his  ti- 
tle In  the  wharfinger's  books,  or  (3)  the 
issue  of  a  dock  warrant  in  his  name;  which 
last  operation  would  apparently  presuppose 
the  second.  Until  he  does  one  of  these 
things,  the  original  owner  may  c 
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livery  to  himself,  or  transFer  the  property 
in  tbe  EOOde  to  eome  one  else.  2  H.  L.  Cos. 
309;  6  Ch.  Div.  195;  BenJ.  Sales,  6S4.  See 
"Dock  Warrant." 

DELUSION.  In  medical  jurisprudence.  A  . 
diseased  state  oF  the  mind,  fn  which  per- 
sons believe  things  to  exist  which  exist 
\y.  or  In  the  degree  they  are  conceived  of 
only,  in  their  own  Imaginations,  with  a 
suasion  so  fixed  and  firm  that  neither 
dence  nor  argument  can  convince  them  to 
the  contrary. 

DEM.  An  abbreviation  For  "demise; 
Jackson  ez  dem.  Wood  v.  Wood,  Jackson  a 
tbe  demise  of  Wood,  etc.     6  Cow.   <N.  Y.) 

58S. 

DEMAIN.    See  "Demesne." 

DEMAND.    A  claim;  a  legal  obligation. 

Demand   Is  a  word  oF  art  of  an  extent 
greater  In  Its  sIgnlBcatlon  than  any  other 
word  except  "claim."     Co.  Lltt.  291;  2  Hill 
(N.    Y.)    220;    9    Serg.   &   R.    (Pa.)    124 
Watts  &  S.  (Pa.)  226. 

In  Practice.    A  requisition  or  request 

to  do  a  particular  thing  specified  under  a 
claim  of  right  on  the  part  oF  the  person 
requesting. 

DEMAND  IN  RECONVENTION, 
mand  which  the  defendant  institutes  in 
consequence  of  that  which  the  plalntlfF  has 
brought  against  him.  Used  In  Louisiana. 
Prae.  Code  La.  art.  374. 

OEMANDA   (Law  Lat.) 

In  Old  Engllah  Law.  A  demand.    Brac- 

ton.  fola.  17,  35;  Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  39,  S  '  "* 
iluiH  rri.-ttpmiirrit  demandiim  miani.  If  one  ahali 
refover  his  demand.  St.  Westminster  II. 
<•.  44.    See  8  Coke,  163. 

In   Spanish    Law.     The   petition   of   a 

plaintiff,    setting    forth    his    demand. 
I'arlldas,  pt.  3.  tit.  10,  lib.  3. 

DEMANDANT.  The  plaintiff  or  party  who 
brings  a  real  action.  Co.  Lltt.  127;  Comyn, 
Dig. 

DEMANDRESS,    A  female  demasdant. 

DEM  EASE.    Death. 

DEIMEMBRATION.  In  Scotch  law.  Mall- 
i-louBly  cutting  off  or  otherwise  separating 
one  limb  From  another.  1  Hume,  323;  Bell, 
DlPt. 

DEMENS  tLat.)  One  who  has  lost  his 
mind  through  sickness  or  some  other  cause; 
one  whose  Faculties  are  enfeebled.  Dean, 
Med.  Jur.  481.    See  "Dementia." 


the  absolute  property;  or  ownership,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Feudal  lands  which  he  held 
of  a  superior.  2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  104; 
Cowell.  Lands  which  the  lord  retained  un- 
der his  immediate  control,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  hlB  table  and  the  Immediate 
necde  of  his  household.  Distinguished  from 
that  farmed  out  to  tenants,  called  among 
the  Saxons  "bordlanda."  Blount;  Co.  Lltt. 
17a. 

Own;  original.  Bon  asiavlt  demesne,  his 
(the  plalntifTs)  original  assault,  or  assault 
in  the  first  place.  2  Greenl.  Bv.  S  S33;  3  Bl. 
Comm.  120,  306. 

DEMESNE  AS  OF  FEE.  A  man  is  said  to 
be  seised  In  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  a  cor- 
poreal inheritance,  because  he  lias  a  property 
dominicvm  or  demesne  la  the  thing  itself. 
2  Bl.  Coram.  106.  But  when  he  has  do  do- 
minion In  the  thing  ItaelF,  as  in  the  case 
oF  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  he  Is  said 
to  be  seised  as  oF  fee,  and  not  In  his  de- 
mesne as  of  fee.  Lltt.  |  10;  17  Serg.  &  R. 
(Pa.)  ISS;  Jones,  Land  TIL  166. 

Formerly  it  was  the  practice  in  an  action 
on  the  case^e.  g.  For  a  nuisance  to  real  es- 
tate— to  aver  In  the  declaration  the  seisin 
of  the  plaintiff  In  demesne  as  of  fee;  and 
this  Is  sttll  necessary,  in  order  to  estop  the 
record  with  the  land,  so  that  It  may  run 
with  or  attend  the  title.  Archb.  Civ.  PI. 
104;  Coke,  Entr.  9.  pi.  8;  Lilly,  Entr.  62; 
1  Saund.  346;  Wllles,  608.  But  such  an  ac- 
tion may  be  maintained  on  the  possession  as 
well  as  on  the  seisin,  although  the  effect  of 
the  record  in  this  case  upon  the  title  would 
not  be  the  same.  Steph.  PI.  322;  1  Lutw. 
120;  2  Mod,  71;  4  Term  R.  718;  2  Wm. 
Saund.  113b;  Cro.  Car.  BOO,  57B. 


A  phrase  meaning 

DEMESNE  LANDS  OF  THE  CROWN. 
That  share  of  lands  reserved  to  tbe  crown 
at  the  original  distribution  of  landed  prop- 
erty, or  which  came  to  It  aFterwards  by  For- 
feiture or  otherwise.  1  Siiarswood.  Bl. 
Comm.  286;  2  Steph.  Comm.  550. 

DEMESNIAL.    Pertaining  to  a  demesne. 

DEMI-MARK,  A  sum  of  money  (63.  8d.,  3 
Bl.  Comm.  App.  v.)  tendered  and  paid  Into 
court  in  certain  cases  In  the  trial  of  a  writ 
of  right  by  the  grand  assize.  Co.  LItL  294b; 
Booth,  Real  Actions,  98. 

It  was  paid  by  the  tenant  to  obtain  an 
Inquiry  by  the  grand  assize  Into  the  time  oF 
the  demandant's  seisin.  1  Reeve.  Hist.  Eng. 
Law,  429;  Stearns,  Real  Actions.  373,  and 
note.    It  compelled  the  demandant  to  begin. 

ChiL  PI.  1373.  It  is  unknown  in  American 
practice.  13  Wend,  (N,  Y.)  546;  Stearns. 
Real  Actions,  378. 


DEMENTIA,     In    medical    jurlspruder 
That  form  of  Insanity  which  is  character-   I 
Ized  by  mental  weakness  and  decrepitude, 
and  by  total  Inability  to  reason  correctly  a 
incorrectly, 

DEMESNE.    Lands  oF  which  the  lord  had 
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DEMIES.  In  some  unfrersltlee  and  col- 
leges this  term  Is  synonj'mouB  vltb  "scbol- 
aif ."    Boyle,  Char.  129. 

DEMINUTIO.     In    Civil    law.     A    Uklne 
away;  loss  or  deprivation.  See  "Capitaa  Dem- 
.--Inutlo." 

DEMISE. 

(1)  A  conveyance,  either  in  fee  for  life  or 
for  years.  A  lease  or  coeveyance  for  a  term 
of  years.  According  to  Chief  Justice  Gib- 
son, ttie  term  strictly  denotes  a  postbumous 
grant,  and  no  more.  E  Whart.  (Pa.)  27S. 
See  4  Bins.  N.  C.  678;  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
1774  et  seq. 

(2)  A  term  nearly  synonymous  with 
"death,"  appropriated  In  En  gland  especially 
to  denote  the  decease  of  the  king  or  queen. 

DEMISE  AND  RE-DEMISE.  A  convey- 
ance by  mutual  leases  made  from  one  to 
another  on  each  side  of  the  same  land,  or 
of  something  Issuing  from  it.  A  lease  for 
a  given  sum, — usually  a  mere  nominal 
amount, — and  a  release  for  a  larger  rent. 
TouHler,  Dr.  Civ.;  Whlshaw;  Jacob. 

DEMISE  OF  THE  KtNQ.  The -natural  die. 
solution  of  the  king. 

Tbe  term  le  said  to  denote  in  law  merely 
a  transfer  of  tbe  property  of  tbe  crown.  1 
Bl.  Comm.  249.  By  demise  of  the  crown, 
we  mean  only  that.  In  consequence  of  the 
disunion  of  the  king's  natural  body  from 
his  body  politic,  the  kingdom  Is  transferred 
or  demised  to  his  successor,  and  so  the  roy- 
al dignity  remains  perpetual.  Plowd.  IIT. 
234. 

A  similar  result,  viz.,  tbe  perpetual  exist- 
ence of  tbe  president  of  the  United  States. 
has  been  secured  by  the  constitution  and 
subsequent  statutes.  1  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm. 
249. 

DEMISl.  I  have  demised  or  leased.  Dc- 
mUi,  oonceisi.  et  ad  flrmam  tradidi.  have 
demised,  granted,  and  to  farm  let.  Tbe  usu- 
al operative  words  In  ancient  leases,  as  the 
corresponding  RngHsh  words  are  In  the  mod- 
ern forms.    2  Bl.  Comm.  317,  318. 

DEMONSTRATIO,     Description. 

Falmi  drmrinntraliii  ui>n  nwel,  a  false  de- 
scription does  not  Injure. 

DEMONSTRATION  (Lat.  dtiiuiHMiwr.  to 
point  out).  Whatever  Is  said  or  written  to 
designate  a  thing  or  person. 

Several  descriptions  may  be  employed  to 
denote  the  same  person  or  object;  and  the 
rule  of  law  In  such  cases  Is  that,  If  one  o(  the 
descriptions  be  erroneous.  It  may  be  rejected. 
If,  after  It  Is  expunged,  enough  will  remain 
to  Identify  the  person  or  thing  intended. 
For  /also  demonstratio  non  nocet.  Tbe 
meaning  of  tbls  rule  Is  that.  If  there  be  an 
adequate  description  with  convenient  cer- 
tainty of  what  was  contemplated,  a  subse- 
quent erroneous  addition  will  not  vitiate  It. 
The  complement  of  tbls  mazlm  is,  non  ac- 
dpi  debent  verba  in  demonitrationem  fat- 


aam  quae  competent  in  tlmitoflonem  verav)  ; 
which  means  that  If  it  stand  doubtful  upou 
the  words  whether  they  import  a  false  ref- 
erence or  demonstration,  or  whether  thoy 
be  words  of  restraint  that  limit  the  gener- 
ality of  tbe  former  words,  the  law  will  never 
Intend  error  or  falsehood.  If,  therefore, 
there  Is  some  object  wherein  all  tbe  demon- 
strations are  true,  and  some  wherein  part 
are  true  and  part  false,  tbey  shall  be  In- 
tended worda  of  true  limitation  to  ascer- 
tain that  person  or  thing  wherein  all  the 
circumstances  are  true.  4  Excb.  604.  per 
Aldereon.  B.;  8  Blng.  244;  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
490;  Plowd.  191;  7  Gush.  (Mass.)  460. 

The  rule  that  faUa  demonatrStio  does  not 
vitiate  an  otherwise  good  description  applies 
to  every  kind  of  statement  of  fact.  Some  of 
the  particulars  In  an  averment  In  a  declara- 
tion may  be  rejected  If  the  declaration  Is 
sensible  without  them,  and  by  their  presence 
Is  made  Insensible  or  defective.    Yelv.  182. 

— In   Evidence.     That  proof  which  ex- 
cludes all  possibility  of  error. 

DEMONSTRATIVE  LEGACY.  A  pecun- 
iary legacy,  coupled  with  a  direction  that  It 
be  paid  out  of  a  specific  fund. 

DEMPSTER,  or  DEEMSTER.  In  Scotch 
law.      A    doomsman ;    one    nbo    pronounced 

the  sentence  of  court.    1  How.  St.  Tr.  937. 

DEMURRAGE.  Tbe  delay  of  a  vessel  by 
the  freighter  beyond  the  time  allowed  for 
loading,  unloading,  or  sailing.  3  Kent. 
Comm.  203. 

Payment  for  such  delay. 

Demurrage  Is  sn  extended  freight  or  re- 
ward to  the  vessel  In  compensation  for  earn- 
ings she  Is  compelled  to  lose.  Abh.  Adm.  ( D. 
C.»  548. 


DEMURRER  (lAi.  demorari ;  old  TT.diiniiv- 

■r,  to  Stay;  to  abide). 

In    Pleading  at   Law,     An  allegation 

that,  admitting  the  facts  of  tbe  preceding 
pleading  to  be  true  as  stated  by  tbe  party 
making  It.  he  has  yet  shown  no  cause  why 
the  party  demurring  should  be  compelled 
by  the  court  to  proceed  further.  A  declara- 
tion that  the  party  demurring  will  go  no 
further,  because  the  other  has  shown  noth- 
ing against  him.  G  Mod.  232;  Co.  Litt.  71b. 
It  Imports  that  the  objecting  party  will  not 
proceed,  but  will  wait  the  Judgment  of  the 
court  whether  he  is  bound  so  to  do.  Co. 
Lltt.  71b;  Steph.  PI.  61. 

A  general  demurrer  is  one  which  cKcepta 
to  the  Bufflclency  of  a  previous  pleading  In 
general  terms;  such  a  demurrer  being  auf. 
flcient  It  the  objection"  is  to  matters  of  sul>- 
stance.    Steph.  PI,  159. 

A  special  demurrer  Is  one  which  shows 
speclflcally  the  nature  of  the  objection,  and 
tbe  ground  of  exception.     Co.  Lltt.  72a. 

—In  Equity  Pleading.  An  allegation  of  a 
defendant,  which,  admitting  the  matters  of 
tact  alleged  by  tbe  bill  to  be  true,  showx 
that  as  tbey  are  therein  set  forth  they  are 
insnfndent  for  tbe  plaintiff  to  proceed  upon 
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or  to  oblige  tbeileteadaiit  to  answer;  or  that, 
for  some  reason  apparent  on  tbe  face  of  the 
bill,  or  on  account  of  tbe  omlaelOD  of  some 
matter  which  ought  to  be  contained  therein, 
or  for  want  of  some  circumstances  which 
ought  to  be  attendant  thereon,  the  defend- 
ant ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  answer  U> 
tii9  whole  bill,  or  to  some  certain  part  there- 
of.   Mltf.  Eq.  PI.  (Jeremy  Ed.)  107. 

Demurrers  are  general,  where  ao  particU' 
lar  cause  Is  assigned  except  the  usual  for- 
mulary that  there  Is  no  equity  in  the  bill; 
or  8f«cial,  where  the  particular  defects  are 
pointed  ouL  Story,  Eq.  PI.  E  455.  General 
demurrers  are  used  to  point  out  defects  of 
substance;  special,  to  point  out  defects  In 
form. 

In  many  states,  tbe  grounds  of  demurrer 
and  the  requisites  of  a  demurrer  are  regu- 
lated by  statute.  Thus,  In  Minnesota  a 
complaint  may  be  demurred  to  for  (1)  ab- 
sence of  Jurisdiction;  (2)  lack  of  legal  ca- 
pacity in  plaintiff  to  sue;  (3)  another  ac- 
tion pending;  (4)  defect  of  parties;  <S) 
misjoinder  of  causes  of  action;  (6)  failure 
to  state  facts  sufOcient  to  constitute  a  cause 
ot  action.  Tbe  demurrer  must  disUactly 
specify  tbe  ground  of  objection  as  being  one 
of  those  enumerated  by  Gen.  St.  Minn.  1ST8, 
c.  66,  !j  92.  93. 

In  Practice.    Demurrer  to  evidence  is 

a  declaration  that  the  party  making  it  will 
not  proceed,  because  the  evidence  offered  on 
tbe  other  side  Is  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
thi  Issue.  28  Ala.  (N.  S.)  637.  Upon  Join- 
dev  by  the  opposite  party,  tbe  Jury  Is  gen- 
erally discharged  from  giving  any  verdict 
(1  Archb.  Prac.  186);  and  the  demurrer, 
being  entered  on  record,  Is  afterwards  ar- 
gued and  decided  by  the  court  in  banc; 
and  the  Judgment  there  given  upon  It  may 
ultimately  be  brought  before  a  court  ot  er- 
ror. See  2  H.  Bl.  187;  i  Chit.  Prac.  15; 
Gould,  PI.  c.  9,  pt.  2,  S  IT.  It  admits  the 
truth  of  the  evidence  given,  and  the  legal 
deductions  therefrom.  14  Pa.  St.  275.  As  to 
the  right  so  to  demur,  and  the  practice,  see 
4  Iowa,  63. 

Demurrer  to' interrogatories  la  the  reason 
which  a  witness  tenders  for  not  answering 
a  particular  queHtlon  In  interrogatories.  2 
SwansL  Ch.  194.  It  is  not.  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  demurrer,  except  in  the  popular  sense 
of  the  word.  Gresi.  Eq.  Ev.  61.  The  court 
are  Judicially  to  determine  its  validity.  The 
witness  must  state  his  objection  very  care- 
fully, for  these  demurrers  are  held  to  strict 
rules,  and  are  readily  overruled  If  they  cov- 
er too  mucb.  2  Atk.  524;  1  Younge  A  J. 
132. 


DEMURRER  BOOK.    In  English  practli 
A  transcript  of  all  the  pleadings  that  have 
been  filed  or  delivered  between  the  parties 
made  upon  tiie  formation  of  an  issue  at  law. 
Steph.  PI.  95. 


DEN   AND  8TROND.     Liberty  for  ships 


and  vessels  to  run  aground  or  come  ashore, 

strand  themselves.    Cowell. 
DENARIATE.    As  mucb  land  as  is  worth 
one  penny  per  annum.     Rapaije  &  L. 

DENARII.  An  ancient  general  term  tor 
any  sort  of  pecunia  numeral  a.  or  reapy 
money.  The  French  use  the  word  denier  In 
'le  same  sense,  payer  &e  ses  propres  ileni' 

DENARII  DECARITATE.  Customary  ob- 
lations made  to  a  cathedral  church  at  Pen- 

□  ENARII  S.  PETRI.  Commonly  called 
Peter's  Pence."  An  annual  payment  on 
St.  Peter's  feast  of  a  penny  from  every  fam- 
ily to  the  pope,  during  the  time  that  the 
Roman  Catholfc  religion  was  established  in 
England. 

DENARIUS  <Law  Lat;  Fr.  denier).  A 
penny;  an  English  penny.  By  the  statute 
called  GompoHHo  Menniramm.  51  Edw.  I. 
(Hen.  III.),  It  was  declared  that  the  peony 
sterling  of  England,  denarius  Aagliae  qui 
ominatur  sterJingut,  should  weigh  32 
grains  of  com  from  the  middle  ot  the  ear, 
and  20  pennies  (penny  weights)  should 
make  an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  a  pound. 
Spelman;  PleU,  lib.  2,  c.  12,  See  2  Inst. 
575. 

In  the  Roman   Law.    A  silver  coin  of 

the  value  of  ten  asses,  or  ten  pounds  of 
brass.  Its  value  in  modern  money  is  esti- 
mated at  7%d.  sterling,  or  about  14%  cents. 
Bnc.  Am.  Brande. 

DENARIUS  DEI.  A  certain  sum  of  money 
which  is  given  by  one  ot  the  contracting 
parties  to  tbe  other  as  a  sign  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract. 

It  differs  from  arrtiae  In  this,  that  the  lat- 
ter is  a  part  of  the  consideration,  while  the 
denarius  Dei  Is  no  part  of  it.  1  Duv.  note 
132;  3  Duv.  note  49;  Repert.  de  Jur.  "Denier 
a  Dleu." 

It  does  not  bind  the  parties,  as  be  who 
received  It  may  return  it  In  a  limited  time. 
or  the  other  may  abandon  It,  and  avoid  tbe 
engagement. 

DENARIUS  TERTIUS  COMITATU8  (Law 
Lat.)  In  old  English  law.  Tbe  third  penny 
ot  the  county;  the  third  part  of  the  fines 
and  profits  arising  from  the  county  court, 
which  anciently  were  reserved  to  tie  comes. 
or  earl,  as  his  official  stipend.  Spelman. 
voe.  "Conies;"  I.L.  Edw.  Conf.  c.  31;  Cowell, 

DENIAL.    In  pleading.    A  traverse  ot  tbe 

statement  of  the  opposite  party;  a  defense. 

It  may  be  general  of  all  tbe  allegations  in 

a  pleading,  or  a  particular  part  thereof,  or 
special  of  certain  stated  facts. 

DENIER  (Law  Fr.)  In  old  English  law. 
Denial;  refusal.  Denier  Is  when  the  rent 
(being  demanded  upon  the  land)  Is  not  paid. 
Finch,  Law,  bk.  3.  c.  5. 

DENIER  A  DIEU.  In  French  law.  A  sum 
of  money  which  the  hirer  ot  a  thing  gives 
to  the  other  party  as  evidence,  or  for  the 


DENIZATION 


DEPENDENCY 


consideration  of  the  contract,  wblch  either 
party  may  annul  within  twenty-tour  hours; 
the  one  who  gave  the  denier  a  Diea  by  de- 
manding, and  the  other  by  returning.  It.  See 
'■Denarius  Del.' 

DENIZATION.  The  act  by  which  a  for- 
eigner becomes  a  subject,  but  without  the 
righta  either  of  a  natural-bom  subject,  or  of 
one  who  has  become  naturalized.  Bac.  Abr. 
■'Aliens"   (B). 

DENIZE.    To  make  a  denizen. 

DENIZEN.  In  English  law.  An  alien  born 
who  has  obtained,  e:^  donatione  legi»,  letters 
patent  to  make  him  an  English  subject. 

He  is  Intermediate  between  a  natural-bom 
subject  and  an  alien.  He  may  take  lands  by 
purchase  or  devise,  which  an  alien  cannot; 
but  he  is  incapable  of  taking  by  inheritance. 
1  Bl.  Coram.  374. 

In  South  Carolina,  and  perhaps  in  other 
states,  this  civil  condition  Is  well  known  to 
the  law,  having  been  created  by  Statute. 

The  right  of  making  denizens  is  not  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  king,  for  it  Is  possessed 
by  parliament,  but  is  scarcely  ever  exer- 
cised but  by  royal  power.  It  may  be  effect- 
ed by  conquest.  7  Coke.  Ga;  2  Ventr.  6; 
Comvn,  Dig.  "Alien"  (D  1) ;  Chit.  Com.  Law, 
1211. 

DENMAN'8  (LORD)  ACT.  St.  6  ft  7  Vict. 
85.  For  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  evi- 
dence.  wblch  provides  that  no  person  ot- 
tered as  a  witness  shall  thereafter  be  ex- 
cluded by  reason  of  incapacity,  from  crime 
or   Interest,   from   giving  evidence.     Whar- 

DENMAN'S  (MR.)  ACT.  St  28  ft  29  Vict. 
18.  For  amendment  of  procedure  In  crimi- 
nal trlalB.  allowing  counsel  to  sum  up  the 
evidence  in  criminal  as  in  civil  trials,  pro- 
vided the  prisoner  be  defended  hy  counsel 
Wharton. 

DENOMBREMENT.  In  French  feudal  law. 
A  minute  or  act  drawn  up,  on  the  creation 
ol  a  fief,  containing  a  description  of  the  flef, 
and  all  the  rights  and  incidents  belonging 
to  It.    Quyot,  Inst.  Feud.  c.  3. 

DENOMINATIO  FIERI  DEBET  A  DIGNI- 
oribus.  Denomination  should  be  made  from 
the  more  worthy. 


DENUNCIATION.  In  civil  taw.  The  act 
by  which  an  Individual  informs  a  public 
officer,  whose  duty  it  la  to  prosecute  offend, 
ers.  that  a  crime  has  been  committed.  See 
1  Brown,  Civ.  I^w,  HT;  2  Brown,  CW.  Law. 
389;  Ayllffe,  Par.  210;  Poth.  Proc.  Cr.  2,  S  2. 


DEODAND.  Any  personal  chattel  what- 
ever which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
death  of  a  human  creature,  which  Is  forfeit- 
ed to  the  king,  to  be  distributed  in  alms  by 


DEPART. 

In  Pleading.     To  forsake  or  abandon 

the  ground  assumed  In  a  former  pleading, 
and  assume  a  new  one.    See  "Departure." 

In    Old    English    Law.     To  divide  or 

separate;  to  part,    CowelL 

in  Maritime  Law.    To  leave  a  port;  to 

be  out  of  a  port.  To  depart  Imports  more 
than  to  sail,  or  set  sail.  A  warranty  in  a 
policy  that  a  vessel  shall  depart  on  or  be- 
fore a  particular  day  Is  a  warranty  not  only 
that  she  shall  sail,  but  that  she  shall  be  out 
of  the  port  on  or  before  that  day.  3  Maule 
A  S.  461;  3  Kent,  Comm.  SOT,  note.  "To 
depart"  does  not  mean  merely  to  break 
ground,  but  fairly  to  set  forward  upon  tlio 
voyage.     6  Taunt  341. 

DEPARTMENT.    A  portion  of  a  country. 

In  France,  the  country  is  divided  into  de- 
partments.  which  are  somewhat  similar  to 
the  counties  in  this  country.  The  United 
States  have  been  divided  into  military  de- 
partments, including  certain  iwrtlons  of  the 
country.  1  Pet  (U.  S.)  293.  These  aepart- 
ments  are.  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  created,  under  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  some  officer,  who  Is,  In  turn,  re- 
sponsible to  his  superior. 

A  portion  of  the  agents  employed  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, to  whom  a  specified  class  of  du- 
ties is  assigned. 

DEPARTURE. 

In  Maritime  Law.    A  deviation  frona 

the  course  prescribed  In  the  policy  of  in- 
surance. It  may  be  justifiable.  See  "Devi- 
ation." 

In  Pleading.    The  statement  of  matter 

in  a  replication,  rejoinder,  or  subsequent 
pleading,  as  a  cauBe  of  action  or  defense, 
which  Is  not  pursuant  to  the  previous  plead- 
ing of  the  same  party,  and  which  does  not 
support  and  fortify  it    3  BI.  Comm.  301. 

Where  a  party  quits  or  departs  from  the 
case  or  defense  he  has  Just  made,  and  has 
recourse  to  another.    13  N.  Y.  89. 

DEPARTURE  IN  DESPITE  OF  COURT. 
This  took  place  where  the  tenant,  having 
once  made  bis  appearance  in  court  upon 
demand,  failed  to  reappear  when  demanded. 
Co.  Lltt  139a.  As  the  whole  term  is.  In 
contemplation  of  law,  but  a  single  day,  an 
appearance  on  any  day,  and  a  subsequent 
failure  to  reappear  at  any  subsequent  part 
of  the  term,  is  such  a  departure.  8  Coke, 
e2a;  1  Rolle,  Abr.  583;  Mete.  Telv.  211;  Ros- 
coe.  Real  Actions,  283. 

DEPASTURE.  In  old  English  law.  To 
pasture.  "If  a  man  depastures  nnprofltable 
cattle  In  his  ground."    Bunh.  1.  case  1. 

DEPECULATION.  A  robbing  of  the  prince 
or  commonwealth;  an  embezzling  of  the 
public  treasure. 

DEPENDENCY.  A  territory  distinct  from 
the  country  in  which  the  supreme  sover- 
eign power  resides,  hut  belonging  rightfully 


DEPENDENT  CONTRACT  (2 

to  it,  and  subject  to  tbe  laws  and  regulations 
which  the  sovereign  ma;  think  proper  to 
prescribe. 

It  differs  from  a  "colony,"  because  It  Is 
not  settled  by  the  citizens  of  the  aoverelgu 
or  mother  state;  and  from  "posseEGton,"  be- 
caase  It  la  held  by  otber  title  than  that  of 
mere  conquest.  For  example,  Malta  was 
considered  a  dependency  ol  Great  Britain  In 
Ifae  year  1813.  3  Waab.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  2S6. 
See  Act  Cong.  March  1,  1809,  commonly 
called  the  "Nonimportation  Law." 

DEPENDENT  CONTRACT.  One  which  It 
is  not  tbe  duty  of  the  contractor  to  perform 
until  some  obligation  contained  In  the  same 
agreement  has  I>een  ^rformed  by  the  other 
party.    Hammond,  Fart.  17,  29,  30,  lOS. 

DEPENDENT  COVENANTS.  Those  in 
wbicb  the  performance  of  one  depends  on 
the  performance  of  the  other. 


DEPE8AS.  In  Spanish-American  law. 
Spaces  of  ground  in  towns  reserved  for  com- 
mons or  public  pasturage.  12  Pet.  (D.  S.) 
443,  note.     White,  New  Recop.  bk.  2.  tit.  I, 


DEPONENT.  One  who  gives  Information, 
on  oath  or  affirmation,  respecting  some  facts 
known  to  him,  before  a  magistrate;  strictly, 
he  who  makes  a  deposition;  but  sometimes 
used  for  "aSlant." 

Ade- 


DEPOPULATIO  AQRORUM.  In  old  Elug- 
llsh  law.  The  crime  of  destroying,  ravag- 
ing, or  laying  waste  a  country.  2  Hale,  P.  C. 
333;  4  Bl.  Comm.  373. 

DEPOPULATION.  In  old  Bngllah  law.  A 
species  of  waste,  by  which  the  population 
of  the  kingdom  was  diminished.  Depopula- 
tion of  houses  was  a  public  offense.  12 
Coke,  30,  31. 

OEPORTATIO  (Lat)  In  the  civil  law.  A 
bind  ot  banishment,  where  a  condemned 
person  was  sent  or  carried  away  to  some  for- 
eign country,  usually  to  an  Island,  (n  intu- 
lam  deportatvT,  and  thus  taken  out  of  the 
number  of  Roman  citizens,  ex  numero  civi- 
am  Romanornm  tollitar,  being  treated  as 
though  he  were  dead.  Inat.  1.  IS.  1.  It 
was  banishment  for  life,  attended  with  the 
lose  of  civil  rights,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
property.  Relegatio  was  banishment  for 
years,  without  the  loss  of  civil  rights.  Dig. 
4S.  22;  Calv.  Lex.  Bracton  usea  the  term 
deportatio  aa  aynonymous  with  "exile,"  "ab- 
juration ot  the  realm,"  and  "outlawry." 
Bracton,  fol.  136b. 

DEPORTATION.  In  Roman  law.  A  per- 
petual banishment,  depriving  the  banished 
of  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  It  differed  from 
"relegation"  <g.  v.)  and  "exile"  (g.  v.)     1 


DEPOSITART 


DEPOSE.  To  deprive  an  individual  of  a 
public  employment  or  office  against  his  will. 
Wolfflus,  Inst  §  10G3.  Tbe  term  Is  usually 
applied  to  the  deprivation  of  all  authority  of 


To  g 


1  deposition. 


DEPOSIT.  A  naked  bailment  of  goods  to 
be  kept  for  the  depositor  without  reward, 
and  to  be  returned  when  he  shall  require  it. 
Jones,  Ballm.  36,  117;  9  Mass.  470. 

A  bailment  of  goods  to  be  kept  by  the 
bailee  without  reward,  and  delivered  accord- 
ing to  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  original 
trust.    Story,  Batlm.  §  41. 

A  contract  by  which  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  gives  a  thing  to  another  to  keep, 
who  Is  to  do  so  gratuitously,  and  obliges 
himself  to  return  It  when  he  shall  be  re- 
quested. 

To  constitute  a  deposit,  there  must  be  (1) 
an  actual  delivery  of  the  property;  (2)  the 
object  must  be  to  keep  the  property  for  the 
owner;  (3)  the  custody  must  be  gratuitous; 
(4)  the  deposit  must  be  with  another  than 
the  owner;  and  (5)  there  must  be  a  volun- 
tary undertaking  by  the  bailee.  Story, 
Ballm.  Si  55-eO. 

Deposits  are  divided  In  the  civil  law  in- 
to necessary  and  voluntary. 

(1)  Necessary  deposits  are  those  made  up- 
on some  sudden  emergency,  as  of  fire  or 
shipwreck. 

(2)  Voluntary  deposits  are  those  made.  In 
the  absence  of  necessity,  by  contract  of  the 
parties.  This  distinction  was  unknown  at 
common  law. 

Deposits  are  again  divided  in  the  civil 
law  Into  simple  deposits  and  sequeatrationa. 

(3)  Simple  deposits  are  thoae  made  by 
one  or  more  persons  having  a  common  In- 

(4)  Deposits  by  sequestration  are  by  per- 
sons having  different  or  adverse  Interests 
in  the  property.  Sequestrations  are  (a) 
conventional,  by  act  of  the  parties,  or  (b) 
Judicial,  by  order  of  a  court  in  a  Judicial 
proceeding. 

There  are  also  certain  contracts  in  the 
nature  of  deposits,  and  commonly  regarded 

Irregular  deposits,  where  money  is  depos- 
ited to  be  returned  not  in  specie,  but  by  an 
equal  sum. 

Quasi  deposits,  where  one  comes  lawfully  ~ 
Into  the  poBsesBlon  of  goods  of  another  by 
ending.    Story,  Ballm.  S!  41-85. 

In  modern  usage,  tbe  term  is  most  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  the  deposit  ot  money 
In  a  tanking  Institution.  Deposits  In  bank 
are  general  if  the  money  deposited  becomes 
the  property  of  the  bank,  and  It  undertakes 
to  repay  only  an  equal  amount.  Special,  If 
the  particular  funds  are  to  be  returned. 

DEPOSIT  OF  TITLE  DEEDS.  A  pledge 
of  land  as  security  by  giving  the  muniments 
of  title  to  the  pledgee.  It  U  now  seldom,  II 
ever.  used. 

DEPOSITARY.    One  with  whom  anything 
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U  deposited  ( see  "Depoelt" )  or  lodged  In  trust; 
AE  "dcpoBitory"  Is  tbe  pla.ce  where  It  la  put. 
Tbe  obligation  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  depoaltary 
Is  tbat  he  keep  the  thing  with  reasonable 
care,  and,  upon  request,  restore  It  to  tbe 
depositor,  or  otherwiae  deliver  It,  according 
to  the  original  trust. 

DEPOSITION.  The  testimony  at  a  wit- 
ness reduced  to  writing,  in  due  form  of  law, 
by  virtue  ot  a  commiBslon  or  other  authority 
or  a  competent  tribunal,  or  according  to  the 
provisions  al  some  statute  law,  to  be  used 
on  tbe  trial  or  some  question  oC  [act  In  a 
court  or  Justice. 

In  some  states  it  Is  applied  to  the  testi- 
mony taken  on  a  preliminary  hearing,  and 
reduced  to  writing  by  the  committing  magie- 

In  Its  generic  sense,  it  embraces  all  writ- 
ten evidence  verified  by  oath,  and  includes 
affidavits,  but  In  legal  language,  a  distinc- 
tion is  maintained  between  depositions  and 
affidavits.    3  Blatchr.  (U.  S.»   456. 

In  Its  technical  sense.  It  is  confined  to  the 
written  testimony  of  a  witness  given  in  a 
judicial  proceeding.     63  Am.  Dec.  270. 

In  Ecclealaatical  Law.  The  act  of  de- 
priving a  clergyman,  by  a  competent 'tri- 
bunal, of  hlB  clerical  orders,  to  pnnish  him 
for  some  offense,  and  to  prevent  his  acting 
in  future  In  his  clerical  character.  Ayllffe, 
Par.  206. 

DEPOSITO.  In  Spanish  law.  A  real  con- 
tract by  which  one  person  confides  to  the 
custody  o(  another  an  object  on  the  condition 
that  It  shall  be  returned  to  him  whenever  he 
shall  require  It. 

DEPOSITOR.    He  who  makes  a  deposit. 

DEP08ITUM  (Lat.  from  (/pjwnfre,  to  de- 
posit). In  the  civil  and  common  law.  A 
naked  bailment  of  goods,  to  be  kept  tor  the 
bailor  without  reward,  and  to  be  returned 
when  he  shall  require  It.  Story.  Ballm.  ii 
4,  41;  2  Kent,  Comm.  558,  559;  Jones,  Bailm. 
36;  Inst.  S.  15.  3;  Bracton.  fol.  100b;  Dig.  16. 
3;  Code,  4.  34;  Fleta.  lib.  2,  c.  5S.  S  7. 
Otherwise  termed  "deposit"  (g.  v.} ;  tbe 
bailor  being  In  this  case  termed  the  "de- 
positor," and  the  bailee  the  "depositary." 
Bell.  Diet. 

DEPOT.  In  the  French  law.  The  depos- 
itutn  of  the  Roman,  and  the  "deposit"  of  tbe 
English  law.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  being  either 
(1)  depot  simply  so  called,  and  which  may 
be  either  voluntary  or  necessary,  and  (2) 
gegueslre.  which  Is  a  deposit  made  either  un- 
der an  agreement  of  tbe  parties,  and  to 
abide  the  event  of  pending  litigation  re- 
garding It,  or  by  virtue  ot  the  direction  of 
the  court  or  a  Judge,  pending  litigation  re- 
garding it.    Brown. 

DEPRAVE.  To  defame;  vlllfr;  exhibit 
contempt  for.  In  England,  depraving  tbe 
Lord's  Bupper  or  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  Is  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  with 
flne  and  imprisonment.  Steph.  Crlm.  Dig. 
99, 
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DEPREDATION.  In  French  law.  The 
pillage  which  IB  made  of  the  goods  of  a  de- 
cedent. 

DEPRIVATION.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  A 
censure  by  which  a  clergyman  ie  deprived 
of  his  parsonage,  vicarage,  or  other  eccle- 
siastical promotion  or  dignity.  See  AyltOe, 
Par.  20G;    1  Bl.  Comm.  393. 

DEPUTY.  One  authorized  by  an  officer  to 
exercise  the  office  or  right  which  the  officer 
posseEses.  for  and  in  place  of  the  latter. 

A  deputy  differs  from  an  assignee  In  that 
an  assignee  has  an  Interest  In  the  ofDce 
Uself.  and  does  all  things  In  his  own  name, 
tor  whom  bis  grantor,  shall  not  answer  ex- 
cept In  special  cases,  but  a  deputy  has  not 
any  interest  In  the  office,  but  is  only  tbe 
shadow  of  tbe  officer  In  whose  name  he  acts. 
And  there  Is  a  distinction  between  doing  an 
act  by  an  agent  or  by  a  deputy.  An  agent 
can  only  bind  bis  principal  when  be  acts  la 
the  name  of  the  principal.  But  a  deputy- 
may  do  the  act,  and  sign  his  owA  name,  and 
bind  the  principal,  for  a  deputy  has  in  law 
the  whole  power  ot  his  principal.     Wharton. 

DEPUTY  STEWARD.  A  steward  of  a. 
manor  may  depute  or  authorize  another  to 
bold  a  court;  and  the  acts  done  In  a  court 
so  bolden  will  be  as  legal  as  If  the  court 
had  been  holden  by  tbe  chief  steward  In 
person.  So  an  under  steward  or  deputy  may 
authorize  another  as  subdeputy,  pro  hoc  vice. 
to  hold  a  court  for  him;  such  limited  au- 
thority not  being  luconelstent  with  the  rule 
rlelegatut  non  potest  delegare.    Wharton. 

DERAIGN,   DEREYN,  or  DEREINE   (I^w 

Lat  derationare.  dirationarc.  or  disration- 
are;  Law  Fr.  dereiner,  derener.  diareigner, 
desrener,  contra  for  tieraisrtcr  or  deraiaoner) . 
In  old  English  law.  To  prove;  to  "deraign 
tbe  warranty  paramount."  St  31  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  1;  Cowell.  See  Glanv.  lib,  2,  c.  3;  Id.  c. 
e,  20:  1  Hoeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  123;  Spel- 
man,  voc.  "Diratlonare." 

In  Texas,  and  perhaps  other  states,  it  Is 
used  to  signify  the  assertion  or  proot  of  title 
from  an  ancestor  or  predecessor,  e.  g..  "to 
deraign  title  trom  the  original  patentee  or 
pre^emptor." 

To  disprove  or  refute  the  assertion  of  an 
adverse  party.  Spelman  makes  this  to  be 
the  proper  meaning,  relying  In  particular 
upon  the  etymology  of  disrationare  (from 
d\E.    contrary,    and   ratiocinari,   to    reason). 

To  deny  or  refuse.  "He  cannot  deraign 
battel."     Dyer,  137.     See  Barr.  Obs.  St.  328. 

To  put  out  of  place  or  order;  to  displace 
or  disarrange;  to  turn  one  out  of  his  order; 
to  degrade.  Some  of  the  old  books  give  the 
words  this  sense,  deriving  It  either  from  the 
French  disarrayer.  to  confound,  or  derayer, 
dearanger,  to  derange  or  displace.  Termes 
de  la  Ley;  Cowell;  Co.  Lltt  136;  Perklna, 
c.  1,  ;  3  (G).  This  derivation,  however,  ts 
not  approved  by  Spelman. 

DERECHO.  In  Spanish  law.  Laworrigbt 
White.  New  Recop.  bk.  4.  tit  4.  Derecho 
romun,  common  law.  Tbe  civil  law  la  so 
called.  Id.  bk.  2,  tit.  13,  c.  1,  S  B.  A  right 
Derechos,  rights. 
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DERELICT.     Abandoned;    deserted;    cast 

Land  left  uncovered  by  the  receding  of 
water  from  its  former  bed.  2  Rolle,  Abr. 
170;  2  Bl.  Comm.  262;  1  Crabb,  Real  Prop. 
109. 

When  so  left  by  degrees,  the  derelict  land 
belongs  to  tbe  owner  of  the  boU  adjoining! 
but  when  tbe  sea  retires  suddenly,  it  lie- 
longs  to  the  government.    2  BI.  Comm.  262; 

1  Brown,  ClT.  Law,  239;  1  Sumn.  (U.  S.) 
338,  490;  1  Gall.  (U.  S.)  133;  Bee,  Adm. 
lU.  S.)  62,  178,  260;  Ware  (U.  3.)  332. 

Personal  property  abandoned  or  thrown 
away  by  the  owner  ia  such  manner  as  to 
iDdlcate  that  he  Intends  to  make  no  further 
claim  thereto.  2  BI.  Comm.  S;  2  Reeve, 
HlBt.  Bng.  Law,  9;  1  C.  B.  112;  Broom,  Leg. 
Max,  261. 

DERELICTION  (LatderellcKo).  The  gain- 
ing of  land  from  the  water,  In  consequence 
of  the  sea  shrinking  back  below  the  usual 
water  mark:  the  opposite  of  alluvion  (q.  v.) 

2  Rolle,  Abr.  170;  Dyer,  326b;  2  Bl.  Comm. 
262;    1   Steph.   Comm.   419. 

The  abandonment  of  property.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  9. 

DERIVATIVA  P0TE8TA8  NON  POTEST 
esse  major  primltlva.  The  power  which  Is 
derived  cannot  be  greater  than  that  from 
which  it  Is  derived.  Wlngate,  Max.  36; 
Finch,  Law,  bk.  1,  c.  3,  ^.  11. 

DERIVATIVE.  Coming  from  another; 
talcen  from  something  preceding;  secondary; 
as.  derivative  title,  which  Is  that  acquired 
from  another  person. 

There  Is  considerable  difference  between 
an  original  and  a  derivative  title.  When  the 
acquisition  is  original,  the  right  thus  ac- 
quired to  the  thing  becomes  property,  which 
muat  be  unqualified  and  unlimited,  and, 
since  no  one  but  the  occupant  has  any  right 
to  the  thing,  he  must  have  the  whole  right 
of  disposing  of  It.  But  with  regard  to  de- 
rivative acquisition  it  may  be  otherwise;  for 
tbe  person  from  whom  the  thing  is  acquired 
may  not  have  au  unlimited  right  to  it.  or  he 
may  convey  or  transfer  it  with  certain  reser- 
vations of  right.  Derivative  title  must  al- 
ways be  by  contract. 

Derivative  Conveyances.    Those  which 

presuppose  some  precedent  conveyance,  and 
serve  only  to  enlarge,  confirm,  alter,  re- 
strain, restore,  or  transfer  the  interest 
granted  by  such  original  conveyance,  3  Bl. 
Comm.  324. 

DEROGATON.  The  partial  abrogation  of 
a  law.  To  derogate  from  a  law  Is  to  enact 
something  which  impairs  its  utility  and 
force;  to  abrogate  a  law  Is  to  abolisb  It  eu' 
tlrely.     See  "Abrogation." 

DEROQATORY  CLAUSE.  In  a  will,  this 
IB  a  sentence  or  secret  character  inserted  by 
the  testator,  of  which  be  reserves  the  knowl- 
edge to  himself,  with  a  condition  that  no  will 
he  may  make  thereafter  should  be  valid,  un- 
less this  clause  be  inserted  word  for  word. 
This  is  done  as  a  precaution  to  guard  against 
later  wills  being  extorted   by   violence,  or 
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otherwise  improperly  obtained.  By  the  law 
ot  England  such  a  clause  would  be  void,  as 
tending  to  make  the  will  Irrevocable.     Whar- 

DEROGATUR  LEGI,  CUM  PARS  DETRA- 
hitur;  abrogatur  legi,  cum  proraus  tollltur. 
To  derogate  from  a  law  is  to  take  away  part 
of  it;  to  abrogate  a  law  Is  to  abolish  It  en- 
Urely,  Dig.  &0.  16.  102.  See  1  Bouv.  Inst, 
note  91. 


DESCENDANTS.  Those  who  have  issued 
from  an  individual,  Including  his  children, 
grandchildren,  and  their  children  to  the  re' 
motest  degree.  Amb.  327;  2  Brown.  30,  230; 
3  Brown,  367;  1  Rop.  Leg.  115;  2  Bouv.  Inst, 
note  19  S6. 

The  descendants  from  what  Is  called  the 
"direct  descending  line."  The  term  is  op- 
posed to  that  of  "ascendants," 

"Descendants"  is  a  good  term  of  descrip- 
tion in  a  will,  and  Includes  all  who  proceed 
from  the  body  of  the  person  named;  as  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren.  Amb,  397; 
2  Vem,  108.  note  2;  2  Hllllard,  Real  Prop. 
242, 

There  Is  a  difference  between  tbe  number 
of  ascendants  and  descendants  which  a  man 
may  have.  Every  one  has  the  same  oi^er 
of  ascendants,  though  they  may  not  be  ex- 
actly alike  as  to  numbers,  because  some  may 
be  descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  In 
the  line  ot  descendants  they  fork  differently, 
according  to  the  number  of  children,  and 
continue  longer  or  shorter,  as  generations 
continue  or  cease  to  exist.  Many  tamllles 
become  extinct,  while  others  continue.  The 
line  of  descendants  is.  therefore,  dlverslBed 
in  each  family. 

DESCENDER.    Descent.    See  "Formed  On." 

DESCENT.  Hereditary  succession. 
Title  by  descent  is  the  title  by  which  one 
person,  upon  the  death  of  another,  acquires 
the  real  estate  of  the  latter  as  his  heir  at 
law.  2  Bl.  Comm.  201;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Die- 
It  was  one  of  the  principles  of  the  feudal 
system  that,  on  the  death  ot  the  tenant  In 
fee,  the  land  should  descend,  and  not  ascend. 
Hence  the  title  by  inheritance  is  In  all  cases 
called  descent,  although  by  statute  law  'the 
title  is  sometimes  made  to  ascend. 

The  English  doctrine  ot  primogeniture, 
by  which  by  the  common  law  the  eldest  son 
and  his  issue  take  the  whole  real  estate, 
has  been  universally  abolished  In  this  coun- 
try. So.  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  the 
distinction  between  male  and  female  heirs. 
Descent  Is  either  "lineal,"  as  from  father 
to  son.  or  "collateral,"  as  from  brother  to 
brother. 

DESCENT  CAST.  Tbe  same  as  what  the 
older  writers  called  a  "descent  which  tolls 
entry."  Where  a  person  who  had  acquired 
land  by  disseisin,  abatement,  or  intrusion 
died  seised  of  the  land,  the  descent  of  it  to 
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bin  heir  took  away  or  "tolled"  the  real 
owner's  right  of  entry,  so  that  he  coulcl  only 
recover  the  land  by  an  action.  Litt  %  385 
et  seq.;  Co.  Utt.  237b.  The  doctrine  ut 
descent  cast  was  abolished  by  St  3  &  4  Wm. 
IV.  c.  27;   Shelf.  R.  P.  St.  228. 

The  term  seems  to  have  originally  meant 
"the  happening  of  anj;  descent,"  because  the 
law  casts  the  land  upon  the  heir.  LItt.  i 
385;  Watk.  Desc.  33. 

DESCR1PTI0  PERSON  A  E.  Description 
of  the  person.  In  wills,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  word  "heir"  is  used  as  a 
MCripiio  personae.  It  Is  then  a  sufficient  des- 
ignation of  the  person.  In  criminal  cases, 
a  mere  deacriptio  peraonae  or  addition,  If 
false,  can  be  taken  advantage  of  only  by 
plea  In  abatement.    1  Mete  (Mass.)  IGl. 

The  most  common  use  of  the  term  le  In 
respect  to  designations  as  "agent,"  "exec 
tor,"  etc.,  attached  to  the  name  of  one  ei 
ctttlng  an  Instrument     If  such  deslgnatli 
Is  not  sufficient  to  Indicate  that  be  Is  acting 
In  an  official  or  representative  capacity,  It  le 
said  to  be  descriptio  personae,   and  he   Is 
bound  personally.    See  120  Mass.  92;  13G  N. 
Y.  6E5;  5  III.  325;  19  Mo.  193. 


60. 

A  written  account  of  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  personal  property,  titles,  papers,  and 
the  like.  It  Is  a  kind  of  inventory,  but  Is 
more  particular  In  aecertalnlng  the  exact 
condition  of  the  property,  and  Is  without  any 
appraisement  of  It. 

In  Pleading.    One  of  the  rules  which 

regulate  the  law  of  variance  Is  that  allega- 
tions of  matter  of  essential  description 
should  be  proved  as  laid.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  explain  with  precision  the  meaning  of 
these  words;  and  the  only  practical  mode  of 
understanding  the  extent  of  the  rule  is  to 
examine  some  of  the  l«adlng  decisions  on 
the  subject,  and  then  to  apply  the  reasoning 
or  ruling  contained  therein  to  other  analo- 
gous cases.  With  respect  to  criminal  law.  It 
Is  clearly  established  that  the  name  or  na- 
ture of  the  property  stolen  i 
matter  of  essential  descrlptl 
example,  it  the  charge  Is  oi 
stack  of  hay,  aud  It  turns  ou 
a  stack  of  wheat. 


r  damaged  is 
D.  Thus,  for 
i  of  firing  a 
to  have  been 
is  accused  of 
stealing  a  drake,  and  it  is  proved  to  have 
been  a  goose,  or  even  a  duck,  the  variance 
is  fatal.    1  Tayl.  Ev.  S  233. 

Of  Peraona.  Words  identifying  a  per- 
son by  reference  to  a  fiduciary  or  official  ca' 
paclty,  aa  "Executor,"  "Treasurer."  Such  a 
word,  without  more,  is  generally  regarded 
as  merely  desoriptio  personis,  and  not  as 
Indicative  of  Intention  to  act  in  the  official 
or  fiduciary  capacity.    See  "Addition." 

Of  Land.  That  part  of  a  deed  or  oth- 
er Instrument  that  describes  or  Identifies  the 
property  Involved. 

DESERTION.  Abandonment;  the  aban- 
donment of  a  duty  or  of  a  person  aa  to  whom 
the  deserter  is  charged  with  a  duty;  as  de- 
sertion by  a  seaman,  or  a  soldier,  or  by  a 
husband  of  his  wife.  i 
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Aa  a  cause  for  divorce.  Is  an  unwarranted 
departure  from  the  conjugal  relation,  in- 
tending not  to  return.  The  precise  elements 
vary  according  to  the  statutee.  In  only  one 
or  two  states  Is  mere  abstinence  from  sexual 
intercourse  regarded  as  desertion. 

DE8IGNATIO  PERSONAE.  The  descrip- 
tion contained  in  a  contract  of  the  persons 
who  are  parties  thereto. 

DESIQNATIO  UNIUS  EST  EXCLUSIO 
alterluB,  et  expreMum  facit  ceaaare  taciturn. 
The  appointment  or  designation  of  one  la 
the  exclusion  of  another;  and  that  expressed 
makes  that  which  Is  Implied  to  ceaee.  Co. 
Litt.  210. 

DESIGNATION.  The  expression  used  by 
a  testator  to  denote  a  person  or  thing,  in- 
stead of  the  name  Itself. 

A  bequest  of  the  farm  which  the  testator 
bought  of  a  person  named,  or  of  a  picture 
which  he  owns,  painted  by  a  certain  artist, 
would  be  a  designation  of  the  thing.  A  lOR- 
acy  "to  the  eldest  aon"  of  A.  would  be  a 
designation  of  the  person.    See  1  Hop.  I^g. 


DESLINDE.    In  Spanish  law.    The  act  of 

determining   and   indicating   the   boundaries 
of  an  estate,  county,  or  province. 

DE8MEMORIAO0S.  In  Spanish  law.  Per- 
sona without  memory.  White,  New  Recop. 
lib.  1,  tit  2,  c.  1,  S  4. 

DESPACHEURS.  The  name  given,  in 
come  countries,  to  persons  appointed  to  set- 
tle cases  of  average.  Ord.  Hamb.  tit.  £1,  art. 
10. 

DESPERATE.    Of  which  there  Is  no  hope. 

This  term  is  used  frequently  in  making 
an  inventory  of  a  decedent's  effects,  when  a 
debt  is  considered  so  bad  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  recovering  It.  It  Is  then  called  a. 
desperate  debt,  and,  if  it  be  so  returned.  It 
will  be  prima  facie  considered  as  desperate. 
See  Toller,  Bi'rs,  248;  2  Williams,  Ex'rs, 
644;  1  Chit  Prac.  580;  11  Wend.  (N.  Y.I  361. 


DESPOSORIO.  In  Spanish  law.  Espous- 
als; mutual  promises  of  future  marriage. 
White,  New  Recop.  bk.  1,  tit.  6,  c.  I,  S  1. 

DESPOT.  This  word,  in  its  original  and 
most  simple  acceptation,  algnlflee  "master 
and  supreme  lord."  It  is  synonymous  with 
"monarch;"  but  taken  in  bad  part,  as  it  is 
usually  employed,  it  signifies  a  "tyrant"  In 
some  states,  "despot"  is  the  title  given  to 
the  sovereign,  as  king  Is  given  in  others. 
Enc.  Load. 

DESPOTISM.  That  abuse  of  government 
where  the  sovereign  power  is  not  divided, 
but  united  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man, 
whatever   may   be   his  official   title.   , It  la 
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DESRENABLE.  Unreaaonable.  BriU.  c. 
121. 

DESTINATION.  The  Intended  appUcatlon 
of  a  thlBg. 

For  example,  when  a.  testator  gives  to  a 
hospital  a  sum  of  money  to  he  applied  in 
erecting  buildings,  he  is  said  to  give  a  destl- 
nation  to  the  legacy.  Mill  stones  taken  out 
ot  a  mill  to  be  picked,  and  to  be  returned, 
have  a  destination,  and  are  considered  real 
estate,  although  detached  from  the  freehold. 
Heirlooms,  although  personal  chattels,  are, 
by  their  deetlnation,  considered  real  estate; 
and  money  agreed  or  directed  to  be  laid  out 
in  land  Is  treated  as  real  property.  New- 
land,  Cont  c.  3;  3  Wheat.  (U.  3.)  577;  2 
BeU.  Gomm.  2;  Ersk.  Inst  2.  2.  14;  Fonbl. 
Bq.  bk.  1,  c.  6,  S  9.  See  "Eaaement;"  "Fis- 
tores." 

In  Common  Law.    The  port  at  which  a 

ship  is  to  end  her  voyage  is  called  her  "port 
of  destination." 

The  place  for  ultimate  delivery  of  goods 
Intrusted  for  carriage. 

DESTRUCTION.  A  term  used  la  Old  Bng- 
liBh  law.  generally  in  connection  with 
"waste."  and  having,  according  to  some,  the 
same  meaning.  I  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng-  Iiaw. 
385;  3  Bl.  Comm.  223.  Brltton,  however, 
makes  a  distinction  between  waste  of  woods 
and  dcHtructlon  of  houses.  Brltt.  C  66;  St. 
Marlb,  c.  17. 

DESUBITO.  To  weary  a  person  with  con- 
tinual barkings,  and  then  to  bite,  provided 
against  by  old  laws. 

DESUETUDE.    Disuse. 

DETACHIARE.  To  seize  or  take  Into  cus- 
tody another's  goods  or  person. 

The  word  Is  given  by  Cowell,  but  seems 
a  corruption  of  attachiare. 

DETAINER.  Detention;  the  act  of  keep- 
ing a  person  against  hts  will,  or  of  with- 
holding tie  poaaesBlon  oC  goods  or  other  per- 
sonal or  real  property  from  the  owner. 

"Detainer"  and  "detention"  are  pretty 
mucli  synonymous.  If  there  be  any  distinc- 
tion, it  is  perhaps  that  detention  applies 
rather  to  the  act  considered  as  a  fact;  de- 
tainer to  the  act  conaidered  as  something 
done  by  some  person.  Detainer  Is  more  fre- 
quently used  with  reference  to  real  estate 
than   In  application  to  personal  property. 

In  Practice.  A  writ  or  instrument,  is- 
sued or  made  by  a  competent  ofBcer,  author- 
izing the  keeper  of  a  prison  to  keep  In  bis 
custody  a  person  therein  named.  A  detainer 
majr  be  lodged  against  one  within  the  walls 
ot  a  prison,  on  what  account  soever  he  is 
there.    Comyn,  Dig.  "Process"  (E)  (3  B). 

DETENTION.  The  act  of  retaining  and 
preventing  the  removal  ot  a  person  or  prop- 
erty.    See  "Detainer." 


DETERMINABLE  FEE  (also  called  a 
"quaiifled"  or  "base"  fee).  One  which  has 
a  qualiOcatlon  subjoined  to  it,  and  which 
must  be  determined  whenever  the  quallQ- 
catlon  annexed  to  it  is  at  an  end.  A  limita- 
tion to  a  man  and  his  heirs  on  the  part  of 
his  father  affords  an  example  of  this  spe- 
cies of  estate.  L.ltt.  S  254;  Co.  LttL  27a. 
220;  1  Preston.  Est.  449;  2  Bl.  Comm.  109; 
Cruise,  Dig.  tit,  1.  I  82;  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
1695. 

DETERMINATE.  That  which  is  ascer- 
tained; what  is  particularly  designated;  as, 
if  I  sell  you  my  horse  Napoleon,  the  article 
sold  is  here  determined.  Tliifl  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  a  contract  by  which  I  would 
have  sold  you  a  horse,  without  a  particular 
designation  of  any  horse,  1  Bouv.  Inst. 
notes  947.  950. 

DETERMINATION.  The  decision  of  a 
court  of  Justice. 

The  end.  the  conclusion,  of  a  right  or  au- 
thority; as,  the  determination  ot  a  lease. 
Comyn,  Dig.  "Estates  by  Grant"  (G  10.  11, 
12). 

The  determination  of  an  authority  Is  the 
end  ot  the  authority  given;  the  end  of  the 
return-day  of  a  writ  determines  the  author- 
ity ot  the  sheriff:  the  death  ot  the  principal 
determines  the  authority  of  a  mere  attorney. 

DETERMINE.  To  come  to  an  end.  To 
bring  to  an  end.  2  Bl.  Comm.  121;  1  Wasbb. 
Heal  Prop.  380. 

DETESTATIO  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  A 
summoning  made,  or  notice  given,  in  the 
presence  ot  witnesses,  denurttiatio  facta  cum. 
testatione.    Dig.  50.  IG.  40. 

DETINET  (Lat.  dctftiere.  to  detain;  detinr.t. 
he  detains).  In  pleading.  An  action  ot 
debt  Is  said  to  be  In  the  detinet  when  it 
alleged  merely  that  the  defendant  with- 
holds or  unjustly  detains  from  the  plaintiff 
the  thing  or  amount  demanded,  as  distin- 
guished from  actions  in  the  cepit  where  a 
wrongful  taking  is  alleged. 

DETINUE  (Lat.  detinerc, — de.  and  tenere, — 
to  hold  from;  to  withhold).  In  practice.  A 
form  of  action  which  lies  for  the  recovery. 
in  specie,  of  personal  chattels  from  one  who  . 
acquired  possession  of  them  lawfully,  but 
retains  K  without  right,  together  with  dam- 
Wes  forthe  detention.  3  Bl.  Comm.  151. 
>  It  is  generally  laid  down  as  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  this  action  that  the  orig- 
inal taking  should  have  been  lawful,  thus 
distinguishing  it  from  replevin,  which  lies 
In  case  the  original  taking  Is  unlawful. 
Brooke,  Abr.  "Detinue."  21.  36.  63.  It  la 
said,  however,  by  Chitty,  that  It  lies  In 
rases  ot  tortious  taking,  except  as  a  dls- 
tress,  and  that  It  is  thus  distinguished  from 
replevin,  wbich  lay  originally  only  where  a 
distress  was  made,  as  was  claimed,  wrong- 
fully. 1  Chit.  Pi,  112,  113.  See  3  Shars- 
wood,  Bl.  Comm.  152,  and  notes.  In  Eng- 
land this  action  has  yielded  to  the  more 


DETINUE  OF  GOODS,  ETC. 


practical  and  leas  technical  action  trorer, 
but  Is  much  used  in  the  alaveboldlng  states 
o(  the  United  States  for  the  recovery  or 
slaves.  4  Mnnf.  (Va.)  72;  4  Ala.  221;  3 
Bibb  (Ky.)  510;  16  Overt.  (Tenn.)  187;  10 
Ired.  (N.  C.)  124. 

DETINUE  OF  QOODS  IN  FRANK  MAR- 
riage.  An  obsolete  writ,  by  which,  after  a 
divorce,  the  wife  might  obtain  the  goods 
which  were  given  with  her  In  marriage. 

OETINUIT  (Lat.  he  detained).  In  plead- 
ing. An  action  of  replevin  is  said  to  be 
In  the  delinuit  when  the  plaintiff  acquires 
pOBBesBloD  of  the  property  claimed  by  means 
of  the  writ.  The  right  to  retain  is.  of  course. 
subject  In  such  case  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
court  upon  his  title  to  the  property  claimed. 
Duller,  N.  P.  621. 

OETRACTARE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  To  draw,  or  drag;  to  draw  along; 
to  draw  or  drag  a  convict  to  the  gallows  or 
stake.  Detracientur  et  suspendentur,  they 
shall  be  drawn  and  hanged.  Fleta,  lib.  1,  c. 
37,  {  4.  Detractari  et  comburi,  to  be  drawn 
and  burned.    Id.  i  2. 


DEUNX  (Lat  pi.  licunceg).  In  the  Roman 
law.  A  dlvlalon  of  the  a»,  containing  eleven 
unciae  or  duodecimal  parts;  the  proportion 
Of  eleven -twelfth  a.  3  BI,  Comm.  462,  note: 
Tayl.  Civ.  Law,  492. 

OEU8  SOLUS  HAEREOEM  FACERE  PC- 
teat,  non  homo.  God  alone,  and  not  man. 
can  make  an  l|elr.  Co.  Lltt.  ?b;  cited  5 
Bam.  t  C.  440,  454;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)  457. 

-    DEUTEROGAMY.    A  second  marriage. 


DEVASTATION.  Wasteful  use  of  the 
property  of  a  deceased  person;  as,  for  ex- 
travagant funeral  or  other  unnecessary  ex- 
penses.   2  BI.  Comm.  5DS. 

DEVASTAVERUNT  (Lat.  pi.  of  deiagta- 
vit).  They  have  wasted,  A  term  applied  in 
old  English  law  to  waste  by  executors  and 
administrators,  and  to  tbe  process  issued 
against  them  therefor.  Cowell.  See  "De- 
vastavit." 

DEVASTAVIT.  A  mismanagement  and 
waste  by  an  executor,  administrator,  or  oth- 
er trustee,  of  the  estate  and  effects  trusted 
to  him,  as  such,  by  which  a  loss  occurs. 

Devastavit  may  be: 

(1)  By  direct  abuse,  as  when  the  execu- 
tor, administrator,  or  trustee  sells,  embez- 
zles, or  converts  to  his  own  use  the  goods 
intrusted  to  him  ( Comyn,  Dig.  "Adminis- 
tration" [I  1]),  releases  a  claim  due  to  the 
estate  (3  Bac.  Abr.  TOO;  Hob,  266;  Cro.  Ellz. 
43;  7  Johns.  [N.  Y.]  404;  9  Mass.  352),  or 
surrenders  a  lease  below  Its  value  (2  Johns. 
Cae.  [N,  Y.1  3TG;  3  P.  Wms.  330). 

(2)  By  maladministration,  as  by  the  pay- 


ment of  claims  which  were  not  due  nor  ow- 
ing, or  by  paying  others  out  of  the  order 
In  which  they  ought  to  be  paid,  or  by  the 
payment  of  legacies  before  all  the  debts 
are  satisfied,  4  Serg.  A  R.  (Pa.)  394;  S 
Rawle  (Pa.)  266. 

(3)  By  neglect,  as  by  neglect  to  sell  the 
goods  at  a  fair  price  within  a  reasonable 
time,  or,  It  they  are  perishable  goods,  be- 
fore they  are  wasted;  or  a  neglect  to  collect 
a  doubtful  debt  which,  by  proper  exertion, 
might  have  been  collected.  Bac.  Abr.  "Ex- 
ecutora"  (L). 

DEVENERUNT  (Lat.  dcienire.  to  come  to). 
A  writ  directed  to  the  king's  escheators 
when  any  of  the  king's  tenants  in  capitu 
dies,  and  when  his  son  and  heir  dies  within 

age,  and  In  the  king's  custody,  commanding 
the  escheat,  or  that  by  the  oaths  of  twelve 
good  and  lawful  men  they  shall  Inquire  what 
lands  or  tenements  by  the  death  of  the  ten- 
ant have  come  to  tbe  king.  Dyer.  360; 
Termes  de  la  Ley;  Kellw.  199a;  Blount; 
Cowell. 

DEVEST  (Law  F^.  deve«ter,  detceater;  Lair 
Lat.  ileventire). 

tn  Old  English  Law.    To  take  away: 

to  deprive  of,  as  a  possession,  title,  or  es- 
tate; the  opposite  of  "Invest."  Termes  d« 
la  Ley;  Cowell.  Sometimes  written  "di- 
vest," but  "devest"  has  the  support  of  the 
best  authority.  Co.  Lltt.  15a.  15b;  Hale, 
Anal,  i   32.     See   "InveBt." 

In    Modern    Law.     To  take  or  dra'w 

away,  "The  whose  estate  was  devested  and 
drawn  out  of  the  feoffees."  4  Kent,  Comm. 
240.  "Tbe  feoffment  made  by  the  feoffees 
devested  all  the  estates."    Id. 

To  strip  or  deprive.    "The  statute  devest-  . 
ed  the  feoffees  of  all  the  estate."     Id.  239. 
See  "Vest," 

DEVIATION. 

In  Insurance.    Varying  from  the  risks 

Insured  against,  as  described  In  the  policy, 
without  necessity  or  Just  cause,  after  the 
risk  has  begun.    1  Phil.  Ins,  t  977  et  seq. 

In  Contracts.    A  change  made  in  the 

progress  of  a  work  from  the  original  plan 

OEVISAVIT  VEL  NON.  In  pracUce.  The 
name  of  an  Issue  sent  out  of  a  court  of 
chancery,  or  one  which  exercises  chancery 
Jurisdiction,  to  a  court  of  law,  to  try  the 
validity  of  a  paper  asserted  and  denied  to 
be  a  will,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
testator  did  devise,  or  whether  or  not  that 
paper  was  his  will.  7  Brown,  Pari.  Cas.  437; 
2  Atk.  424;  5  Pa.  St.  21. 

DEVISE.  A  gift  of  real  property  by  a  per- 
son's last  will  and  testament. 

The  term  "devise,"  properly  and  technical- 
ly, applies  only  to  real  estate.  The  object  of 
the  devise  must,  therefore,  be  that  kind  of 
property.  1  Hill,  Abr.  c.  36,  notes  62-74. 
But  U  Is  also  sometimes  Improperly  applied 
to  a  bequest  or  legacy.  See  2  Bouv.  InaL 
note  2095  et  seq.;  4  Kent,  Comm.  489;  8 
VIner,  Abr.  41;  Comyn,  Dig.  "EBtateB.by  De- 
vise." I C 


DIEI  DICTIO 


i  wbo  devises 

DEVOIR.  Duty.  It  Is  used  In  the  statute 
of  2  Rich.  II.  c.  3,  In  the  sense  of  "duties" 
or  "customs." 

DEVOLUTION.  In  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  transfer,  by  Forfeiture,  of  a  right  and 
power  which  a  person  has  to  another,  on 
account  of  some  act  or  negligence  of  the 
person  wbo  Is  Tested  with  such  right  or 
power;  tor  example,  when  a  person  has  the 
right  of  presentation,  and  he  does  not  pre- 
sent within  the  time  prescribed,  the  right 
devolves  on  his  next  Immediate  superior. 
AyllfTe.  Par.  331. 

Id  the  law  of  decedents'  estates.  It  com- 
prehends the  processes  wherehy  title  la 
transmitted  on  the  death  of  the  owner  of 
property. 

DEVOLVE.  "To  devolve  means  to  pass 
from  a  person  dying  to  a  person  living."  1 
Mylne  A  K.  648. 


DEXTANS  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  A  di- 
vision of  the  as,  consisting  of  ten  unciae; 
ten-twelfths,  or  five-sixths.  Z  Bl.  Comm. 
462.  note(m);  Tayl.  Civ.  Law.  492. 

Dl.  ET  Fl.  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  wtIU.  An 
abbreviation  of  dilecto  et  fideJi,  to  his  be- 
loved and  faithful.    Reg.  Orig.  17. 

Dl  COLONNA.  In  maritime  law.  A  con- 
tract between  the  owner  of  a  ship,  the  cap- 
tain, and  the  mariners,  that  the  voyage  shall 
be  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  term  Is  used 
in  the  Italian  law.  Targa,  cc.  36,  37;  Emer- 
Ig.  Mar,  Loans,  S  G. 

swill 


DICA.  In  old  EngUsh  law.  A  tally  tor 
accounts,  by  number  of  cuts  (tatlleet), 
marks  or  notches.  Cowell.  See  •'Tallia;" 
"Tally." 


DICTATOR.  In  Roman  law.  A  magis- 
trate at  Rome  invested  with  absolute  power. 
Hie  authority  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
the  citizens  was  without  bounds.  His  offlce 
continued  but  for  six  months.  Hist,  de  la 
Jur.  Dig.  1.  2.  18.  1.  1.  1. 

DICTUM.  An  opinion  expressed  by  a 
court,  but  which,  not  being  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  case,  lacks  the  force  of  an 
adjudli^tlon.    Usually  given  obiter  dictum. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  in  assigning 
Its  opinion  upon  a  question  before  It.  the 
court  discusses  collateral  questions,  and  ex- 
presses a  decided  opinion  upon  them.    Such 


opinions,  however,  are  frequently  given  with- 
out much  reflection,  or  without  previous  ar- 
gument at  the  bar;  aud  as,  moreover,  they 
do  not  enter  into  the  adjudication  of  the 
point  before  It,  they  have  only  that  author- 
ity which  may  be  accorded  to  the  opinion, 
more  or  less  deliberate,  of  the  Individual 
Judge  who  announces  It.  It  may  be  observed 
that  in  recent  times,  particularly  in  those 
Jurisdictions  where  appeals  are  largely  fa- 
vored, the  ancient  practice  of  courts  in  this 
respect  is  much  modified.  Formerly.  Judges 
aimed  to  confine  their  opinion  to  the  pre- 
cise point  involved,  and  were  glad  to  make 
that  point  as  narrow  as  it  might  Justly  be. 
Where  appeals  are  frequent,  however,  a 
strong  tendency  may  be  seen  to  fortify  the 
Judgment  given  with  every  principle  that 
can  be  Invoked  in  its  behalf, — those  that  arc 
merely  collateral,  ae  well  as  those  that  are 
necessarily  involved.  In  some  courts  of  last 
resort,  also,  when  there  are  many  Judges, 
It  Is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that,  while 
the  court  come  to  one  and  the  same  conclu- 
sion, the  different  Judges  may  be  led  to  that 
conclusion  by  different  views  of  the  law,  so 
that  It  becomes  difficult  to  determine  what 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  principle  upon  which 
the  case  was  decided,  and  what  shall  be 
deemed  mere  dicta.  According  to  the  more 
rigid  rule,  an  expression  of  opinion,  how- 
ever deliberate,  upon  a  question,  however 
fully  argued,  if  not  essential  to  the  disposi- 
tion that  was  made  of  the  case,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  'lictum;  but  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  said  that  It  is  difficult  to  see  why,  in 
a  philosophical  point  of  view,  the  opinion 
of  the  court  Is  not  as  persuasive  on  all  the 
points  which  were  so  involved  in  the  cause 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  counsel  to  argue 
them,  and  which  were  deliberately  passed 
over  by  the  court,  as  if  the  decision  had 
hung  upon  but  one  point  1  Abb.  N.  T.  Dig. 
pret.  iv.  Conault  17  3erg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  292: 
1  Phlllim.  Ecc.  Law,  40S;  1  Eng.  Ecc.  129; 
Ram.  Judgm.  c.  5,  p.  3S;  Wllles.  666;  1  H. 
Bl.  53-63;  2  Dob.  &  P.  37B;  7  Pa.  St.  287;  3 
Barn.  A  Aid.  341;  2  BIng.  90.  The  doctrine 
of  the  courts  of  Prance  on  this  subject  Is 
stated  in  11  Toullier.  Dr.  Civ.  177.  note  133. 
As  to  weight  given  to  <lii-la  in  former  deci- 
sions, see  6  Wheat,  (U.  S.)  399:  4  Helsk. 
(Tenn.)  419. 

In  French  Law.  The  report  of  a  judg- 
ment made  by  one  of  the  judges  wbo  has 
given  It.    Poth,  Proc.  Civ.  pi,  I.  c.  5.  art.  2. 

DICTUM  DE  KENILWORTH.  The  edict 
or  declaration  of  Kenllwortb.  An  edict  or 
award  between  King  Henry  III.  and  all  the 
barons  and  others  who  bad  been  in  arms 
against  him;  and  so  called  because  It  was 
made  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  in  Warwick- 
shire, in  the  fifty-flrst  year  of  his  reign. 
containing  a  camposition  of  Ave  years'  rent 
for  the  lands  and  estates  of  those  who  had 
forfeited  them  In  that  rebellion.  Blount;  2 
Reeve.  Hist.  Eng.  Law.  62;  Hale,  Hist.  Com. 
Law,  10.  and  note, 

DIEI  DICTIO  (Lat.)  In  the  Roman  law. 
The  notice  given  by  a  magistrate  that  he 
intended  to  impeach  a  certain  citizen,  whom 


DIEM  CLAUSIT  EXTREMUM 


he  mentioned  by  name,  of  a  certain  Clime, 
before  the  people,  on  a  certain  day.  Hall- 
fax,  Anal.  bk.  3,  c.  13,  No.  40. 

DIEM  CLAUSIT  EXTREMUM  (Lat.  he 
closed  hta  last  day, — died).  A  writ  which 
lay  on  the  death  of  a  tenant  tn  capite,  to 
ascertain  the  lands  of  which  he  died  seised, 
and  reclaim  them  into  the  king's  hands.  It 
was  directed  to  the  king's  eacheatora.  Pitzh, 
Nat.  Brev.  261  (K):  2  Reeve,  Hist  Bng. 
1,8W.  327. 

A  writ  of  the  same  name.  Issuing  out  of 
the  exchequer  after  the  death  of  a  debtor  of 
the  king,  to  levy  the  debt  of  the  lands  or 
goods  of  bis  heir,  executor,  or  administrator. 
Termes  de  la  Ley.  This  writ  is  still  In  force 
In  England.    4  Steph.  Comm.  4T. 

DIES  (Lat)  A  day;  days;  days  for  ap- 
pearance in  court;  provisions  or  mainte- 
nance tor  a  day.  The  king's  rents  were  an- 
ciently reserved  by  so  many  days'  provi- 
sions.    Spelman;   Cowell ;    Blount. 

DIES  A  QUO  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  The 
day  from  which  a  transaction  begins,  the 
conclusion  being  the  dic«  iid  ijicein.  Calv. 
Lex.;  1  Kaiifm.  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  168. 

DIES  AMORIS  (Lat.)  A  day  ot  favor.  If 
obtained  after  a  default  by  the  defendant  It 
amounted  to  a  waiver  of  the  default  Go. 
LItt.  136a;  2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law.  60. 

DIES  CEDIT.  The  day  begins;  dieg  venlt, 
the  day  has  come.  Two  expreseioDS  in 
Roman  law  which  signify  the  vesting  or 
Itxlng  of  an  interest,  and  the  interest  be- 
coming a  present  one.  Sandars,  Just.  Inst 
(5th  Ed.)  225.  232. 

DIES  COMMUNES  IN  BANCO  (Lat.) 
Regular  days  for  appearance  la  court;  called, 
also,  "common  return  days."    2  Reeve,  Hist 

Eng.  Law,  57. 

DIES  DATUS  (Lat  a  day  given).  A  day 
or  time  given  to  a  defendant  in  a  suit  which 
is  in  fact  a  continuance  of  the  cause.  It 
is  so  catted  when  given  before  a  declaration. 
When  it  Is  allowed  afterwards,  it  assumes 
the  name  of  "imparlance"  (q.  v.) 

Dies  dnlna  in  banco,  a  day  In  bank.  Co. 
Lltt  135.  Diet  datus  partibaa,  a  continu- 
ance; dies  daliit  precc  parlivm.  a  day  given 
on  prayer  of  the  parties. 

DIES  DOMINICUS  NGN  EST  JURIDI- 
cus-  Sunday  is  not  a  day  in  law.  Co.  Lltt. 
135a;  2  Saund.  291;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)  21;  Finch,  Law,  7;  Noy,  Max. 
2;  Plowd.  265;  3  Dowl.  &  L.  328;  13  Mass. 
327.    See  "Sunday." 

DIES  EXCRESCENS.  In  old  English  law. 
The  added  or  Increasing  day  In  leap  year. 
Bracton,  fols.  359.  359b. 

DIES  FASTI  (Lat)  In  Roman  law.  Days 
on  which  courts  might  be  held,  and  judi- 
cial and  other  business  legally  transacted. 
Calv.  Lex.;  Anthon,  Rom.  Ant;  3  Bl.  (Tomm. 


DIES  INCERTUS  PRO  CONDITIONE 
habetur.  A  day  uncertain  is  held  as  a  con- 
dition.   Bell,  Diet  "C^omputation  of  Time." 

DIES  INTERCISI.  In  Roman  law.  Di- 
vided days;  days  on  which  the  courts  were 
open  for  a  part  of  the  day.  Calv.  Lex.;  1 
Mackeld.  Civ.  Law.  p.  24.  S  35,  note. 

DIES  LEGITIMUS.  In  the  civil  and  old 
English  law.  A  lawful  or  law  day;  a  term 
day;  a  day  of  appearance.  Halifax.  Anal, 
bk.  3,  c.  9,  i  6;  Bracton.  fols.  334b.  359. 

DIES  MARCHIAE.  In  old  English  law. 
The  day  of  meeting  of  English  and  Scotch, 
which  was  annually  held  on  the  marches  or 
l>orderB  to  adjust  their  differences  and  pre- 
serve  peace.     Cowell;    Tomlin, 

DIES  NEFASTf  (LAt)  In  Roman  law. 
Days  on  which  it  waa  unlawful  to  transact 
Judicial  affairs,  and  on  which  the  courts 
were  closed.  Anthon.  Rom.  Aut;  Calv.  Lex.; 
1  Kautm.  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  24. 

DIES  NON  (Lat)  An  abbreviation  of  the 
phrase  dies  nonivridicva,  universally  used 
to  denote  nonjudicial  days.  Days  during 
wblcb  courts  do  not  transact  any  buslnoBS, 
as,  Sunday,  or  the  legal  holidays.  3  Chit. 
Gen.  Prac.  104;   W.  Jones.  156. 


DIES  PACI8  (Lat  day  of  peace).  The 
year  was  formerly  divided  into  the  days  of 
the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  d^s  of  the 
peace  of  the  king,  including  In  the  two  divi- 
sions all  the  days  of  the  year.  Grabb,  Hist. 
Eng.  Law,  35. 

DIES  SOLARIS.  In  old  EngUsh  law.  A 
solar  day.  as  distinguished  from  what  was 
called  dies  ItinaHs"  (a  lunar  day),  both 
composing  an  artlBclal  day.  Bracton,  fol. 
264.    See  "Day." 

DIES  SOLIS.  Id  the  civil  and  old  E:ngllBh 
law,  Sunday,  literally,  the  day  of  the  sun. 
So  called  in  Code,  3.  12.  7. 

DIES  UTILES  (Lat  useful  or  available 
days).  Days  in  which  an  heir  might  apply 
to  the  judge  tor  an  inheritance.  Cooper, 
Inst;  Calv.  Lex.;  Du  Cange. 

DIET,  orDYET.  In  Scotch  pracUce.  The 
sitting  of  a  court    3  How.  St.  Tr.  654. 

An  appearance  day.    Bell,  Diet 

A  day  fixed  for  the  trial  of  a  criminal 
cause.    2  Alison,  Prac.  343:  2  Brawn,  240. 

A  criminal  cause  as  prepared  for  trial.  1 
Brown,  26S;  2  Brown,  141.  "Deeertiiig  the 
diet"    Arkley,  481.  i(.>OqIc 


DIETA  (Lat.)  A  day'8  Journey;  a  day's 
worb;  a  day's  eipenBes.  A  reasonable  day's 
journey  is  said  to  be  twenty  miles,  by  an  old 
computation.  Cowell;  Spelman;  Bracton. 
235b;  3  Bl.  Camm.  21S. 

DIETS  OF  COMPEARANCE.  In  Scotch 
law.  The  days  allowed  In  which  to  appear 
alter  citation. 

DIEU  SON  ACTE  (Law  Fr.)  In  old  law. 
God,  his  act;  God's  act.  An  event  beyond 
human  foresight  or  control.  Termea  de  la 
Ley. 

OlFFACERe,  or  DI8FACERE  (Law  LaL; 
old  Fr.  delfacer).  In  old  European  law. 
To  disfigure  or  deface;  to  mutilate;  to  de- 
Ktroy.  Speiman;  LL.  Longobard,  lib.  1,  tit. 
35.  1,  68. 

Dijjactio.  a  mutilating  or  maiming.  Whl- 
sbaw. 

DIFFICILE  EST  UT  UNUS  HOMO  VI- 
cem  duorum  austlneat.  It  Is  difficult  that 
one  man  should  Bustain  the  place  o[  two. 
4  Coke.  118. 

DIFFORCIARE.  In  old  English  law.  To 
deny,  or  keep  from  one.  Difforciare  rectum. 
to  deny  Justice  to  any  one,  after  having 
been  required  to  do  it.  Matt  Par.  A.  D. 
1164.    Perhaps  the  same  with  deforciare. 

DIGAMA,  or  DIGAMY.  Second  marriage; 
marriage  to  a  second  wife  after  the  death 
of  the  first,  as  "bigamy,"  in  law.  Is  having 
two  wives  at  once.  Originally,  a  man  who 
married  a  widow,  or  married  again  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  was  said  to  be  guilty 
of  bigamy.    Co.  Lltt.  40b.  note. 

DIGEST.  A  compilation  arrangeu  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

The  name  Is  given  to  a  great  variety  of 
topical  compilations,  abridgments,  and  ana- 
lytical Indices  of  reports,  Btatutes,  etc.  When 
reference  is  made  to  "Digest."  the  Pandects 
of  Justinian  are  intended,  they  being  the 
authoritative  compilation  of  the  civil  law. 
As  to  this  Digest,  and  the  mode  of  citing 
it,  see  "I*andects."  Other  digests  are  re- 
ferred to  by  their  distinctive  names.  For 
some  account  of  digests  ot  the  Civil  and  can- 
on law,  and  those  of  Indian  law,  see  "Civil 
Law,"  "Code,"  and  "Canon  I^w." 

The  digestB  of  English  and  American  law 
are  for  the  most  part  deemed  not  authori- 
ties, but  simply  manuals  of  reference,  by 
which  the  reader  may  find  his  way  to  the 
original  cases  which  are  authorities.  1  Bur- 
rows, 364:  2  Wils.  1,  2.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, which  have  been  the  careful  work  of 
scholarly  lawyers,  possess  an  Independent 
value  as  original  repositories  of  the  law. 
Bacon's  Abridgment,  which  has  long  been 
deservedly  popular  In  this  country,  and 
Comyn's  Digest,  also  often  cited,  are  exam- 
ples of  these.  [ 

DIGNITARY.  In  eccloelasUcal  law.  An 
ecclesiastic  who  holds  a  dignity  or  beneQce 
which  gives  him  some  pre-eminence  over 
mere  priests  and  canons,  such  as  a  bishop, 
archbishop,  prebendary,  etc.     Switt;  Burns. 


1)  DILIGENCE 

DIGNITIES.     In  English  law.     Titles  ot 

They  are  considered  as  Incorporeal  here- 
ditaments. The  genius  of  our  government 
forbids  their  admission  Into  the  republic. 

DIJUDICATION.    Judicial  distinction. 

DILACION.  In  Spanish  law.  The  time 
granted  by  law  or  by  the  Judge  to  parties 
litigant  for  the  purpose  of  answering  a  de- 
mand, or  proving  some  disputed  (act. 

DILAPIDATION.  A  species  of  ecclesias- 
tical waste  which  occurs  whenever  the  In- 
cumbent suffers  any  edifices  ot  his  ecclealaa- 
tlcal  living  to  go  to  ruin  or  decay.  It  is 
either  voluntary,  by  pulling  down,  or  per- 
missive, by  suffering  the  church,  parson^ce 
houses,  and  other  buildings  thereunto  be- 
longing, to  decay.  And  the  remedy  tor  ei- 
ther lies  either  In  the  spiritual  court,  where 
the  canon  law  prevails,  or  In  the  courts  of 
common  law.  It  Is  also  held  to  be  good 
cause  of  deprivation  if  the  bishop,  parson,  or 
other  ecclesiastical  person  dilapidates  build- 
ings or  cuts  down  timber  growing  on  the 
patrimony  of  the  church,  unless  for  neces- 
sary repairs;  and  that  a  writ  of  prohibition 
will  also  lie  against  him  in  the  c 
courts.    3  Bl.  Comm.  dl. 


DILATORY  DEFENSE.  In  chancery  prac- 
tice. One  the  object  of  which  Is  to  dis- 
miss, suspend,  or  obstruct  the  suit,  without 
touching  the  merits,  until  the  impediment 
or  obstacle  insisted  on  shall  be  removed.  See 


DILATORY   PLEA.     One  which  goes  to 

defeat  the  particular  action  brought,  merely, 
and  which  does  not  answer  as  to  the  general 
right  of  the  plaintiff. 

DILIGENCE.  In  Scotch  law.  Process; 
execution. 

Diligence    against    the    Heritage.      A 

writ  of  execution  by  which  the  credltol'  pro- 
ceeds against  the  real  estate  of  tbe  debtor. 

Diligence  Incident.    A  writ  or  process 

for  citing  witnesses  and  examining  havers. 
It  is  equivalent  to  the  Bngllsh  subpoena  for 
witnesses,  and  rule  or  order  for  examination 
of  parties  and  for  Interrogatories. 

Diligence  to  Examine  Havere.  A  pro- 
cess to  obtain  testimony,  equivalent'to  a  bill 
of  discovery  In  chancery,  or  a  rule  to  compel 
oral  examination  and  a  subpoena  /liirr«  tecum 

- — —Diligence  against  the  Person.  A  writ 
of  execution,  by  which  the  creditor  proceeds 
against  the  person  of  the  debtor;  equivalent 
to  the  English  ca.  sa. 

■  '  Second  Diligence.  Second  letters  is- 
sued where  the  first  have  been  disregarded. 
A  similar  result  Is  produced  In  English  prac- 
tice by  the  attachment  for  contempt. 

Summary  Diligence.    Diligence  issued 

in  a  summary  manner,  like  an  execution  ot  a 


DILIGIATUS 


-DIRECTION 


warrant  o(  attorney,  cognovit  actionem,  and 
the  like,  In  English  practice. 

Diligence  against  Witnesaea.    Process 

to  compel  the  attendance  of  witneseea:  equiv- 
alent to  the  English  subpoena.     See  Pater- 

OILIGIATUS  (Law  Lat.  from  </i,  away. 
and  tiffins,  or  ligiatus,  under  the  protection 
of  the  law).  In  old  English  law.  Cast  out 
of  the  law's  protection,  ejectua  e  patrocinio 
legit;  outlawed;  an  outlaw.  Spelman;  LL. 
Hen.  1.  c.  45. 

DILLIGROUT.  Pottage  formerly  made 
for  the  king's  table  on  the  coronation  day. 
There  was  a  tenure  In  serjeantry,  by  which 
lands  were  held  of  the  king  by  the  service 
of  flndiog  this  pottage  at  that  solemnity.  39 
Hen.  111. 


DIMINUTIO.  In  the  civil  law.  Dlml«u- 
tlon;  a  taking  away;  loss  or  deprivation. 
Diminutio  capitis,  loss  Of  Status  or  condition. 
See  "Capitis  Dlminutlo." 

DIMINUTION     OF    THE     RECORD.      In 

practice.     Incompleteness  of  the  record  of  a 
case  sent  up  from  an  Inferior  to  a  superior 

DIMISI.  In  old  conveyancing,  1  have  de- 
mised. Dimiii,  conceasi,  et  ad  /Irmom  tra- 
didi.  have  demised,  granted,  and  to  farm 
let.  Tbe  usual  words  of  Operation  in  a  tease. 
2  Bl.  Comm.  317,  31S.  Sometimes  written 
demisi. 


DIMISSORIAE  LITTERAE.  In  the  civli 
law.  Letters  dlmlssory  or  dlsmlssory,  com- 
monly called  "apostles"  (guoe  vulgo  apostoH 
dicunlur).     Dig.  50.  16.  106.     See  "Apostoll;" 

DINARCHY.    A  government  by  two  per 


DINERO. 

In  Spaniah  Law.    Money.    Dtnero  con- 

tado,  money  counted.  White,  New  Recop.  bk. 
2.  tit.  13,  c.  1,  9  1. 

In   Roman  Law.     A  civil  division  of 

the  Roman  empire,  embracing  several  prov- 
inces.   Calv.  Lex. 

DIOCESAN  COURTS.  Ecclesiastical  courts 
taking  cognizance  of  alt  matters  arising 
within  the  diocese  of  each  bishop.  They 
consist  of  the  consistorlal  court,  and  tbe 
courts  of  archdeacons,  exercising  general  or 
limited  Jurisdictions,  according  to  the  terms 
of  their  patents,  or  to  local  custom,  or  to 
the  authority  of  recent  legislation.  Philllm. 
Ecc.  Law,  1202. 

DIOCESE.  The  territorial  extent  of  a 
bishop's  Jurisdiction;  the  circuit  of  every 
bishop's  jnrlsdictlon.  Co.  LItt.  94;  1  Bl. 
Comm.  Ill;  2  Born,  Ecc.  Law,  158. 


DIPLOMA.  An  Instrument  of  writing,  ex- 
ecuted by  a  corporation  or  society,  certify- 
ing that  a  certain  person  therein  named  ia 
entitled  to  a  certain  distinction  therein  men- 
tioned. 

It  Is  usually  granted  by  learned  Institu- 
tions to  their  members,  or  to  persons  who 
have  studied  In  them. 

This  word,  which  is  also  written  "duplo- 
ma,"  In  the  civil  law  signifies  letters  Issued 
by  a  prince.  They  are  so  called.  It  Is  sup- 
posed, n  dupXicatia  tdbellis,  to  which  Ovid  is 
thought  to  allude  (1  Amor.  12.  8.  27)  when 
he  says.  Tunc  ego  voa  dtiplices  rebus  pro  no- 
mine sensi  (Sueton.  in  Augustum,  c.  26/. 
Seals  also  were  called  "diplomata."    Vicat. 

DIPLOMATICS.     The   art  of  Judging  oi 

ancient  charters,  public  documents,  or  diplo- 
mas, and  discriminating  the  true  from  the 
false.    Enc.  Lond. 

DIPSOMANIA.  In  medical  Jurisprudence. 
A  disease  produced  by  drunkenness,  and.  In- 
deed, other  causes,  which  overmasters  the 
will  of  its  victim,  and  irresistibly  Impels 
him  to  drink  to  Intoxication.  1  Blsh.  Crim. 
Law,  S  304.  How  far  tbe  law  will  hold  a 
party  responsible  for  acts  committed  while 
the  mind  is  overwhelmed  by  the  effects  of 
liquor  so  taken  is  an  open  question. 

DIPTYCHA.  Dlptycha;  tablets  of  wood, 
metal,  or  other  substance,  used  among  the 
Romans  for  the  purpose  of  writing,  and 
folded  like  a  book  of  two  leaves.  The  dip- 
tychs  of  antiquity  were  eapeclally  employed 
for  public  registers.  They  were  used  In  the 
Greek,  and  afterwards  In  the  Roman,  church, 
as  registers  of  the  names  of  those  for  whom 
supplication  was  to  be  made,  and  are  ranked 
among  the  earliest  monastic  records.  Hub- 
back,  Ev.  Success.  667;  Enc.  Am.  See  Calv. 
Lex.;   Brlssonlus. 

DIRECT.  Straightforward;  Immediate;  not 
collateral.  The  direct  line  of  descent  Is 
formed  by  a  series  of  relationships  between 
persons  who  descend  successively  one  from 
the  other. 

Evidence  Is  termed  "direct"  which  ai)- 
plles  Immediately  to  the  tact  to  be  proved, 
without  any  Intervening  process,  as  distin- 
guished from  "circumstantial,"  which  ap- 
plies Immediately  to  collateral  facts  sup- 
potted  to  have  a  connection,  near  or  remote. 
with  the  (act  in  controversy. 

The  examination  In  chief  of  a  witness  Is 
called  the  "direct  examination." 

Interrogatories  propounded  to  a  deponent 
by  the  party  by  whom  the  deposition  is 
taken  are  called  "direct  Interrogatories." 


DIRECT  TAX.    See  "Tax." 

DIRECTION.  The  order  and  government 
of  an  Institution;  the  persons  who  compose 
the  board  of  directors  are  Jointly  called  the 
"direction."  Direction,  in  another  sense,  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  instruction  (g.  t".) 

In   Practice.     That  part  of  a  bill  In 

chancery  which  contains  the  address  tH  the 
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bill  to  tbe  court.  Thfe  must,  of  course,  con- 
tain tbe  appropriate  and  technical  descrlp- 
Uon  of  the  court.    See  "Bill." 

DIRECTORS.  Pereons  appointed  or  elect- 
ed according  to  law,  authorized  to  manage 
and  direct  the  aflalra  of  a  corporation  or 
company.  The  whale  oF  the  directors  col- 
lectively form  the  board  of  directors. 

DIRECTORY  TRUST.  One  where,  by  the 
terms  of  the  trust,  the  trust  fund  is  directed 
to  be  vested  in  a  particular  manner  until 
the  period  arrives  when  the  trust  is  to  be 
terminated.     10  Yerg.  (Tenn.)  272. 

DIRIBITORES.  In  Roman  law.  Offlcers 
who  distributed  ballots  to  the  people,  to  be 
used  in  YOUng.    Tayl.  Civ.  L«w,  192. 


DISABILITY.    The  want  Of  legal  capacity. 

"Disability  Implies  want  of  power,  not 
want  of  Inclination.  It  refers  to  Incapacity, 
and  not  to  disinclination."  32  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 
<73. 

Disabilities  were  anciently  classlfled  as 
general  and  special. 

(1)  A  disability  Is  called  general  when 
it  disables  a  person  from  performing  all  acts 
of  a  given  kind,  as  In  the  case  of  an  out- 

(2)  A  disability  la  special  when  It  dlsa. 
blea  him  from  doing  a  specific  act.  as  where 
one  renders  himself  Incapable  of  performing 
a  contract  which  he  has  entered  into. 

They  are  also  classified  as  personal  and 
absolute. 

(3)  A  personal  disability  Is  confined  to 
the  person  affected. 

(*)  An  absolute  disability  descends  to  his 
heirs.  The  absolute  disabilities  such  as  at- 
tainder have  been  all  abolished. 

They  are  also  classilled  as  civil  and  ca- 
nonical. 

This  classification  existed  only  as  to  dis- 
ability to  enter  the  marriage  contract.  Civil 
were  such  as  to  render  the  marriage  void, 
as  prior  marriage,  consanguinity,  etc.,  while 
a  canonical  disability,  such  as  sterility,  ren- 
dered tbe  marriage  voidable  only.  2  Steph. 
Comm.  240. 

DISABLINQ  STATUTES.  The  acts  of  1 
Ellz.  c.  19,  13  Ellz.  c.  10.  M  Ellz.  cc.  11,  U. 
IS  Ellz.  c.  11,  and  43  Bliz.  c.  29,  by  which 
the  power  of  ecclesiastical  or  eleemosynary 
corporations  to  lease  their  lands  was  re- 
stricted. 2  Bl.  Comm.  319,  321;  Co.  Lltt.  44a: 
3  Stepb.  Comm.  140.  Also  called  tbe  "Re- 
straining Statutes." 

OI8AOVOCARE,     To  disavow. 

DISAFFIRMANCE.  The  act  by  which  a 
person  who  has  entered  Into  a  voidable  con- 
tract, as,  for  example,  an  Infant,  disagrees 
to  such  contract,  and  declares  h«  will  not 
abide  by  It. 

Disaffirmance  Is  express  or  Implied, — the 
former,  when  the  declaration  Is  made  In 
terms  that  tbe  party  will  not  abide  by  the 
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contract;  the  latter,  when  he  does  an  act 
which  plainly  manifests  his  determination 
not  to  abide  by  It;  as  where  an  infant  made 
a  deed  for  his  land,  and  on  coming  of  age  he 
made  a  deed  for  the  same  land  to  another.  2 
Dev.  ft  B.  (N.  C.)  320;  10  Pet.  (U.  S.)  58; 
l.t  Mass.  371,  375. 

DISAFFOREST.  To  restore  to  tbelr  for- 
mer condition  lands  which  bave  been  turned 
into  forest.  To  remove  from  tbe  operation 
of  the  foreet  laws.    2  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm. 

416. 

DISAGREEMENT.  The  refusal  by  a 
grantee,  lessee,  etc.,  to  accept  an  estate, 
lease,  etc.,  made  to  him;  the  annulling  of  a 
thing  that  had  essence  before.  No  estate 
can  be  vested  in  a  person  against  his  will, 
consequently  do  one  can  become  a  grantee, 
etc.,  without  bis  agreement.  The  law  Im- 
plies such  an  agreement  until  the  contrary 
Is  shown,  but  his  disagreement  renders  the 
grant,  etc..  inoperative.  If  an  infant  pur- 
chase an  estate,  he  may,  on  coming  to  full 
age,  disagree  thereto;  and,  if  he  agree  there- 
to, his  heirs,  after  his  death,  may  waive  It. 
If  a  person  of  unsound  mind  purchase  an 
estate,  he  cannot  afterwards  disagree  there- 
to himself;  but  If  be  does  not  recover,  or, 
after  recovery,  dies  without  agreement,  his 
heir  may  disagree  to  It.  If  a  feme  covert 
purchase  an  estate,  her  husltand  may  dis- 
agree thereto;  and,  if  he  neither  agrees  nor 
disagrees,  tbe  purchase  is  good  during  the 
coverture,  but  after  his  death,  notwithstand- 
ing his  agreement,  tbe  wife  may  disagree 
thereto,  and  so.  after  her  death,  may  her 
heirs.  If  she  does  not  herself  agree  thereto. 
Persons  who  purchase  an  estate  under  du- 
ress may  disagree  thereto  when  the  duress 
ceases.  See  Co.  Lltt.  2b,  3a.  38Db;  3  Prest. 
Abstr.  104;  2  Bl.  Comm.  292;  Vlner,  Abr; 
Wharton. 

DISALT.    To  disable  a  person. 

DISAPPROPRIATION.  This  Is  where  the 
appropriation  of  a  benefice  Is  severed,  either 
by  the  patron  presenting  a  clerh,  or  by  the 
corporation  which  has  the  appropriation  be- 
ing dissolved.    1  Bl.  Comm.  385. 

DISAVOW.  To  deny  the  authority  by 
which  an  agent  pretends  to  have  acted,  as 
when  he  has  exceeded  the  tiouudB  of  bis  au- 
thority. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  fulfill  tbe 
contracts  which  have  been  entered  into  by 
his  authorized  agent;  and  when  an  agent  has 
exceeded  hla  authority,  he  ought  promptly  to 
disavow  such  act,  so  that  the  other  party 
may  bave  his  remedy  against  the  agent.  See 
"Agent;"  "Principal." 

DISBAR. 

In  English  Law.    To  expel  a  barrister 

from  the  bar. 

In  the  United  States.  To  debar-an  at- 
torney from  tbe  right  to  practice. 

DISBOCATIO.  In  old  English  law.  A 
conversion  of  wood  grounds  Into  arable  or 
pasture;  an  assarting.  Co  well.  ,  See  *" 
sart." 
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D18CARCARE,  or  DISCARGARE  (Law 
Lat.  from  dia,  priv.,  and  carcare,  to  load  or 
charge).  In  old  English  law.  To  discharge; 
to  unload:  as  a  veBael.  Carcare  et  discarcar-:, 
to  charge  and  discharge;  to  load  and  unload. 
Cowell;  Flae.  Pari.  18  Edw.  I. 

In  the  Salian  law  it  is  written  dUeargare. 

DiscaTcatio,  a  discharging  or  unloading  of 
a  vessel.     Towns.  PI.  226. 

DI8CEPTATIO  CAUSAE  (lAt.)  In  Ro- 
man law  and  practice.  The  argument  or 
disputation  of  a  cause  by  the  advocates  on 
both  Gidee.    Halifax,  Anal.  bk.  3,  c.  9,  No.  39. 

DI8CEPTIO  CAUSAE  (Lat.)  In  Roman 
law.  The  argument  of  a  cause  by  the  coun- 
sel on  both  sidee.    Calv.  Lex. 

DISCHARGE.  To  free  from  a  charge  or 
load;  to  remove;  to  eatlsfy  or  pay;  to  set 
free,  dismiss,  or  absolve;  to  carry  on  or  per- 
form. The  term  has  many  applications,  tlie 
principal  being: 

Of  Cargo.    The  unloading  of  a  cargo 

from  a  ship.    B  Wall.  (U.  S.)  567. 

Of  Debt  or  Obligation.    Full  and  final 

release  from  and  termination  of  the  obliga- 
tion In  whatever  manner;  a  receipt  or  other 
Instrument  acting  as  a  discharge.  147  Hase. 
685. 

Of  Prisoner.    The  setting  at  liberty  of 

one  held  in  confinement  under  process  of 
law.    68  Mich.  331. 

Of  Jury.     The  dismissal    of    a    Jury 

when,  for  any  cause,  the  rendition  of  a  ver- 
dict becomes  Impossible. 

DISCLAIMER.  A  disavowal;  a  renuncia- 
tion; as,  for  example,  the  act  by  which  a 
patentee  renounces  part  of  his  title  of  inven- 
tion. 

Of  Estates.    The  act  by  which  a  party 

refuses  to  accept  an  estate  which  has  been 
conveyed  to  him.  Thus,  a  trustee  la  said  to 
dlaclalm  who  releases  to  his  fellow  trustees 
hie  estate,  and  relieves  himself  of  the  trust. 
1  Hilllard.  Real  Prop.  354. 

Of  Tenancy.    The  act  of  a  person  in 

possession,  who  denies  holding  the  estate  of 
the  person  who  claims  to  be  the  owner.  2 
Nev.  &  M.  6T2.  An  affirmation,  by  pleading 
or  otherwise.  In  a  court  of  record,  that  the 
reversion  is  tn  a  stranger.  It  works  a  for- 
feiture of  the  lease  at  common  taw  (Co.  Litt. 
251;  1  Cruise,  Dig.  1091,  but  not.  It  is  said, 
in  the  United  States  (1  Washb.  Real  Prop, 
93).  Equity,  it  is  said,  will  not  aid  a  tenant 
in  denying  his  landlord's  title.  1  Pet.  (IT. 
8.)  486. 

In  Pleading.     A  renunciation  by  the 

defendant  of  all  claim  to  the  subject  of  the 
demand  made  by  the  platntift's  bill.  C^per, 
Eq.  PI.  30S;  MItf.  Eq.  PI.  (Jeremy  Ed.)  318. 

DISCLAMATION.  In  Scotch  law.  Dis- 
avowal of  tenure;  denial  that  one  holds  lands 
of  another.  Bell,  Diet;  Skene  de  Verb, 
Sign. 

DISCOMMON.  To  deprive  commonable 
lands  ol  their  commonable  quality,  by  in- 
closing and  appropriating  or  Improving  them. 


4)  DISCOVERY 

DISCONTINUANCE. 

Of   E state B.     An   alienation   made   or 

suffered  by  the  tenant  In  tail,  or  other  ten- 
ant seised  In  iiiitri:  ilruU.  by  which  the  is- 
sue in  tail,  or  heir  or  successor,  or  those  in 
reversion  or  remainder,  are  driven  to  their 
action,  and  cannot  enter. 

The  term  "discontinuance "  is  used  to  dis- 
tinguish those  cases  where  the  party  whose 
freehold  la  ousted  can  restore  it  only  by 
action,  from  those  in  which  he  may  restore 
it  by  entry.  Co.  Litt.  325a;  3  Bl.  Comm,  171; 
Adams,  EJ,  35-41;  Comyn.  Dig.;  Bac.  Abr.; 
Vlner,  Abr;  Cruise,  Dig.  Index;  2  Saund.  In- 

In  Pleading.  The  chasm  or  interrup- 
tion which  occurs  when  no  answer  is  given 
to  some  material  matter  In  the  preceding 
pleading,  and  the  opposite  party  neglects  to 
take  advantage  of  sncb  omission.  See 
Comyn,  Dig,  "Pleader"  (W) ;  Bac.  Abr. 
"Pleas"  (P).  It  Is  dlatlngulshed  from  insuf- 
ficient pleading  by  the  fact  that  the  plead- 
ing does  not  profess  to  answer  ail  the  pre- 
ceding pleading  in  a  case  of  discontinuance. 
1  Wm.  Saund.  28,  note. 

In  Practice.  The  chasm  or  interrup- 
tion tn  proceedings  occasioned  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  plaintiff  to  continue  the  suit  reg- 
ularly from  time  to  time,  as  he  ought.  3 
Bl.  Comm.  296. 

DISCONTINUOUS  SERVITUDE,   or   D1S-- 
continuous  easement.    An  easement  made  up 
of  repeated  acts,  instead  of  one  continuous 
act,  such  as  right  of  way,  drawing  water, 


DISCOUNT. 
■  — In  Contracts.  Interest  reserved  from 
the  amount  lent  at  the  time  of  making  a 
loan.  An  allowance  sometimes  made  for 
prompt  payment.  As  a  verb,  It  Is  used  to 
denote  the  act  of  giving  money  tor  a  bill  of 
exchange  or  promissory  note,  deducting  tbe 
interest. 

The  taking  legal  Interest  In  advance  is  not 
U6urlous;  but  it  Is  only  allowed  for  the 
benefit  of  trade,  and  where  the  bill  or  note 
discounted  is  meant  for  circulation,  and  Is 
for  a  short  term.  3  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  678,  712; 
3  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  408. 

There  Is  a  difference  between  "buying"  a 
bill  and  "discounting"  it.  The  former  word 
Is  used  when  the  seller  does  not  indorse  the 
bill,  and  Is  not  accountable  for  Its  payment. 
See  Poth.  de  I'UBure,  note  138;  3  Pet.  (TJ.  S.) 
40;  Blydenburgh,  Usury;   Sewell,  Banking. 

In  Practice.     A  set-off  or  defalcation 

In  an  action.    Vlner,  Abr. 

DISCOVERT.  Not  covert;  unmarried. 
The  term  Is  applied  to  a  woman  unmarried, 
or  widow, — one  not  within  the  bonds  of  mat- 
rimony. 

DISCOVERY  (Fr.  de.courrir,  to  uncover;  to 
discover).  The  act  of  finding  an  unknown 
country. 

The  nations  of  Europe  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  discovery  of  any  part  of  Amer- 


DISCREDIT 


DISFRANCHISEMENT 


M^ 


lea  gave  title  to  the  govemmeat  by  wboBe 
(Objects  or  by  wbose  authority  it  was  made, 
a£  against  all  Eiiropean  Kovernments.  Tbta 
title  was  to  be  coiiBummated  by  poBBesslon. 
t  Wheat.  <U.  S.)  543;  16  PeL  (U.  S.)  367;  Z 
WBShb.  Real  Prop.  618. 

An  iDTentlon  or  improTemeat  Act  Cong. 
July  i.  1836,  g  6. 

In   Practice.     The  dlacloBure  of  facts 

resting  in  the  knowledge  ot  the  defendant,  or 
the  production  of  deeds,  writings,  or  things 
In  hie  posseBHion  or  power,  id  order  to  main- 
talQ  the  right  or  title  of  the  party  asking  It, 
In  some  suit  or  proceeding  in  another  court 

It  waa  originally  an  equitable  (onn  of  pro- 
cedure, and  a  "bill  of  discovery,"  strictly 
called,  was  brought  to  asBist  parties  to  suits 
In  other  courts. 

In  modem  practice,  a  statutory  proceed- 
ing IB  generally  eubBtltuted,  by  which  an  in- 
BpecUon  of  books  and  papers,  or  an  exami- 
nation of  a  party,  may  be  had  on  motion. 

DISCREDIT.  To  deprive  one  of  credit  or 
confidence. 

The  impeachment  of  a  witness,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  contradiction  of  his  testl' 
mony.    See  "Impeachment." 

DISCREPANCY.  A  dllference  between 
one  thing  and  another:  between  one  writing 
and  another;  a  variance. 

material  discrepancy  exists  when  there 
_  Bach  a  difference  between  a  thing  alleged 
Ai  a  thing  offered  la  evidence  as  to  ebow 
they  are  not  eubstantlally  the  same;  as 
when  the  plaintiff  in  hie  declaration  for  a 
mallctoos  arrest  averred  that  "the  plaintiff 
In  that  action  did  not  prosecute  hu  said 
■nit,  but  therein  made  default,"  and  the  rec- 
ord was  that  he  obtained  a  rule  to  dlscon- 

An  Immaterial  diecrepancy  is  one  which 
does  not  materially  affect  the  cause;  aa 
where  a  declaration  stated  that  a  deed  bore 
date  In  a  certain  year  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
deed  was  simply  dated  "March  30,  ITOl."  2 
Salk.  658;  19  Johna.  (N.  Y.)  49;  5  Taunt 
707;  2  Bam.  A  A.  301;  8  Miss.  428;  2  Mc- 
Lean (U.  S.)  69;  1  Mete.  (Mass.)  59;  21 
Pick.  (Mass.)  486. 

OISCRETIO      EST     DiSCERNERE     PER 

legem  quid  ait  Justum.  Discretion  is  to  dis- 
cern through  law  what  la  Just.  5  Coke,  99, 
100;  10  Coke,  140;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)  p.  81;  Coke.  4th  Inst  41;  1  W. 
Bl.  153;  1  Burrows,  570;  3  Bulet  128;  "  " 
B  700. 

DISCRETIO    EST    SCIRE    PER    LEGEM 

quid  alt  Juatum.  Discretion  consists  In  know- 
lag  what  is  just  In  law.  4  Johns.  Ch.  CN. 
T.)  352.  356. 

DISCRETION. 

In  Practice.    The  equitable  decision 

of  what  la  Jnst  and  proper  under  the  clr- 
cnmstancea. 

The  power  of  a  judge,  in  certain  matters, 
to  decide  In  accordance  with  his  own  Judg- 
ment of  the  eqnittes  of  the  casee,  unham- 
pered by  Inflexible  rulee  of  taw.  The  lati- 
tude allowed  to  judges  as  to  the  action  to  be 


taken  on  certain  facts.  See  34  Barb.  (N,  Y.) 
291. 

The  discretion  of  a  Judge  Is  Bald  to  be 
the  law  of  tj^aats.  It  ia  always  unknown; 
It  is  different  In  dlDerent  men;  It  la  casual. 
and  depends  upon  constitution,  temper,  and 
paaaion.  la  the  best  It  Is  oftentimes  ca- 
price; la  the  worst,  it  Is  every  vice,  folly, 
and  passion  to  which  human  nature  la  lia- 
ble. Optima  lex  quae  minimum  relinquit  ar- 
bitrio  judicis;  opiimus  judex  qui  minimum. 
Sibi.  Bac.  Apt.;  1  Caa.  (Pa.)  80,  note;  1 
Powell,  Mortg.  247a;  2  Belt.  Supp.  to  Ves. 
391;  Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  llv.  3.  note  338:  1  Lilly. 
Abr.  447. 

There  la  a  species  of  discretion  which  Is 
authorized  by  express  law,  aad  without 
which  justice  cannot  be  administered;  for 
example,  if  an  old  offender,  a  man  of  much 
intelligence  and  cunning,  whose  talents  rea- 
der him  dangerous  to  the  community,  in- 
duces a  young  man  of  weak  Intellect  to  com- 
mit a  larceny  In  company  with  himself,  they 
are  both  liable  to  be  punished  for  the  of- 
fense. The  law,  foreseeing  auch  a  case,  has 
provided  that  the  punishment  should  be  pro- 
portioned eo  aa  to  do  juatice,  and  It  has 
left  such  apportionment  to  the  discretion  or 
the  judge.  It  Is  evident  that,  without  such 
discretion,  justice  could  not  be  administered; 
for  one  of  these  parties  assuredly  deserves 
a  much  more  severe  punishment  than  the 

And  many  mattere  relating  to  the  trial. 
auch  as  the  order  of  giving  evidence,  grant- 
ing of  new  trials,  etc..  are  properly  left 
mainly  or  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Judge. 

Aa  applied  to  executive  officers,  it  means 
a  power  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  cer- 
tain actions,  without  any  review  by  others. 

In    Criminal    Law.     The    ablUty    to 

know  and  distinguish  between  good  and  evil. 
— between  what  Is  lawful  and  what  ia  un- 

DiSCRETIONARY TRUSTS.  Thosewhich 
cannot  be  duly  administered  without  the  ap- 
plication of  a  certain  degree  of  prudence 
and  Judgment;  as,  when  a  fund  ia  given  to 
truatees  to  be  distributed  In  certain  chari- 
ties to  l>e  selected  by  the  trustees. 

DISCUSSION.  In  civil  law.  A  proceed- 
ing, on  the  part  of  a  surety,  by  which  the 
property  of  the  principal  debtor  is  made  li- 
able before  resort  can  be  had  to  the  euretles. 
Thla  la  called  the  "benefit  of  diacuasion." 
This  is  the  law  la  Loulsiaaa.  Civ.  Code  La. 
arts.  3014-3020.  See  Domat,  3.  4.  1-4;  Burge, 
Sur.  329,  343.  348;  5  Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  544; 
7  Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  93;  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
1414. 

DISENTAILING  DEED.  An  assurance  by 
which  a  teoant  la  tail  bars  his  estate  tall. 
BO  as  to  convert  It  into  an  estate  In  fee, 
either  absolute  or  base. 

Dlsentailment  Is  regulated  by  3  ft  4  Wm. 
IV.  c.  74. 


right  ae  such,  by  expulBlon.     1  Bout.  Inat. 
note  192. 

It  differs  from  amotion  (9.  v.),  which  la 
applicable  to  the  removal  of  an  oIBcer  from 
offlce.  leaving  him  his  rights  as  a  member, 
Willcock,  Corp.  note  708;  Angelt  A  A.  Corp. 
237.    And  see  "Expulsion." 

DI8GAVEL.  In  Bngllsb  law.  To  deprive 
lands  or  that  principal  quality  of  gavelkind 
tenure  by  which  they  descend  equally  among 
all  the  Bona  of  the  tenant.  2  Wooddeson, 
Lect  76;  2  Bl.  Ckimm.  S5;  Robinson,  Gavel- 
kind, 97,  note. 

DISGRACE.  Ignominy;  shame;  dishonor. 
No  witness  Is  required  to  disgrace  himself. 
13  How.  St.  Tr.  17.  334;  16  How.  3t.  Tr.  161. 

DI8GRAD1NG.  In  old  English  law.  The 
depriving  of  an  order  or  dignity.  Termee 
de  ta  Ley;  Blount. 

DISHERISON.  Disinheritance :  depriving 
one  of  an  Inheritance.  Obsolete.  See  "Dts- 
infaerison," 


DISHONOR.  A  term  applied  to  the  1 
fulfillment  of  commercial  engagements.  To 
dishonor  a  bill  of  exchange  or  a  promissory 
note  Is  to  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  it  at  ma- 
turity. 

The  holder  is  bound  to  give  notice  to  the 
parties  to  such  instrument  of  Its  dishonor; 
and  his  laches  will  discharge  the  Indorsera. 
Chit.  Bills.  2B6-378,  394,  395. 


DISINHERISON,  In  civil  law.  The  act 
of  depriving  a  forced  heir  of  the  inheritance 

which  the  law  gives  him. 

in  Louisiana,  forced  heirs  may  be  deprived 
of  their  legitime,  or  legal  portion,  and  of 
tbe  seisin  granted  them  by  law,  for  Just 
cause.  The  dlslnheriBon  must  be  made  In 
proper  form,  by  name  and  expressly,  and  for 
a  Just  cause;  otherwise  it  Is  null.  See  Civ. 
Code  1^  arts.  1609-1616. 

DISINHERITANCE.  The  act  by  which  a 
person  deprives  his  heir  of  an  inheritance, 
who,  without  such  act.  would  inherit. 

By  the  common  law,  any  one  may  give  bis 
estate  to  a  stranger,  and  thereby  disinherit 
hia  heir  apparent.  Cooper.  Just.  Inst.  496; 
7  Eaat,  10G. 

DISINTERESTED  WITNESS.  One  who 
has  no  Interest  in  the  cause  or  matter  in  Is- 
sue, and  who  Is  lawfully  competent  to  tes- 
tify. 

DISJUNCTIVE  ALLEGATIONS.  In  plead- 
ing. Allegations  which  charge  a  party  dis- 
junctively, so  as  to  leave  it  uncertain  what 
le  relied  on  as  the  accusation  against  him. 

An  Indictment,  Information,  or  complaint 
which  charges  the  defendant  with  one  or 
other  of  two  offenses,  In  the  dielunctlve.  as 
that  he  murdered  "or"  caused  to  be  mur- 
dered, forged  "or"  caused  to  be  forged,  wrote 


16)  DISPARAGEUENT 

and  published  "or"  caused  to  be  written  and 
published,  is  bad  for  uncertainty.  8  Hod. 
330;  1  Salh.  342,  371;  2  Strange.  900;  Cbb. 
temp.  Hardw.  370;  6  Bam.  &  C.  SSI;  1  Car. 
&  K.  243;  1  Younge  A  J.  22. 

DISJUNCTIVE  TERM.  One  which  la 
placed  between  two  contraries,  by  the  af- 
firming at  one  of  wblch  the  other  Is  taken 
away.  It  is  usually  expresaed  by  the  word 
"or."  See  3  Ves.  460;  7  Ves.  45*;  2  Rop, 
Leg.  290;  1  F'.  Wms.  433;  2  P.  Wms.  283; 
2  Cox,  Ch.  213;  2  Atk.  643;  3  Atk.  83,  86;  2 
Ves.  Sr.  67;  2  Strange,  1175;  Cro,  Ells.  525; 
Poll.  645;  1  Blng.  500;  3  Term  R.  470; 
AylllTe,  Pand.  56;  2  Miles  (Pa.)  49. 

in  the  civil  law,  when  a  legacy  Is  given 
to  Calus  "or"  Tltius,  the  word  "or"  is  con- 
sidered "and,"  and  both  Calus  and  Tltius  are 
entitled  to  the  legacy  In  equal  parts.  6  Toul- 
ller.  Dr.  Civ.  note  704. 

DISMISS.  To  remove;  to  send  out  of 
court.  Formerly  uaed  In  chancery  of  the 
removal  of  a  cauae  out  of  court  without  any 
further  hearing.  The  term  Is  now  used  In 
courts  of  law  also. 


DISORDERLY  HOUSE.  In  criminal  law. 
A  bouse  the  inmates  of  which  behave  so 
badly  as  to  become  a  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

One  kept  In  such  a  way  as  to  disturb  or 
scandalize  the  public  generally,  or  tbe  in- 
habitants of  a  particular  neighborhood,  or 
the  passers  by.    93  W.  C.  60S. 

The  term  has  a  wide  meaning,  and  in- 
cludes bawdy  houses,  gambling  bouses,  and 
the  like. 

A  place  kept  for  general  resort  tor  pur- 
poses Injurious  to  the  public  morale  or 
safety  Is  a  "disorderly  house,"  In  the  legal 

ise.  though  there  tte  no  noise  or  disorder. 
Ark.  60;  30  N.  J.  Law.  104;  120  Mass.  366; 
83  N.  Y.  587. 

DISORDERLY  PERSONS.  A  clssa  of  of- 
fenders, subjects  of  police  regulation,  de- 
scribed In  the  statutes  which  punish  them. 
See  i  Bl.  Comm.  169. 

DISPARAGATION  (Law  Fr.  disparage- 
ment). The  matching  an  heir,  etc.,  in  mar- 
riage, under  his  or  her  degree  or  condition, 
or  against  the  rulea  of  decency.     Keltaam. 

DISPARAGE  (Law  Lat  dUpaHigare} .  To 
connect  unequally ;  to  match  unsuitably 
The  ward  who  Is  ward  for  knight's  service 
land  Is  accounted  In  law  disparaged,  if  he 
t>e  tendered  a  marriage  of  the  burgher's 
parentage,"  Bac.  Arg.  Low's  C^se,  Works, 
Iv,  235.    See  "Disparagement" 

DISPARAGEMENT.    In  Old  English  law. 
An  injury  by  union  or  comparison  with  some 
on  or  thing  ol  Interior  rank  or  excel- 

Marriage  without  disparagement  was  mar- 
riage to  one  of  suitable  rank  and  character. 


DISPAKAGIUM  (21 

Z  SbarswoDd,  Bl.  Comm.  TO;  Co.  Lltt.  S2b. 
The  guardian  In  chfvalr?  had  the  right  o( 
disposing  ot  hia  InFant  ward  In  matrimony; 
and  provided  he  tendered  a  marriage  with- 
out disparagement  or  Inequality,  If  the  in- 
fant refused,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a  valor 
marituffii  to  the  guardian. 

Ditparagare,  to  connect  In  an  unequal  mar- 
riage. Spelmau.  Disparagatio,  disparage- 
ment Used  In  Magna  Charta  (9  Hen.  III.) 
t.  6.  Dixparagatvm,  disparagement  Kel- 
ham.  Ditparage,  to  marry  unequally.  Used 
of  a  marriage  proposed  by  e.  guardian  be- 
tween those  of  uneqnal  rank,  and  inJurlouB 
to  tbe  ward. 

DI8PARAGIUM.  In  old  Scotch  law.  In- 
equality In,  blood,  honor,  dignity,  or  other- 
wise.   Skene  de  Verb.  Sign. 

DISPARATA  NON  DEBENT  JUNG).  Dla- 
similar  things  ought  not  to  be  Joined.  Jenk. 
Cent.  Gas.  24. 


DISPAUPER,  in  English  law.  To  de- 
prive a  person  ot  the  privilege  of  suing  in 
frjrma  pauperis. 

When  a  person  has  been  admitted  to  sue 
in  forma  pauperis,  and  before  the  suit  Is 
ended  It  appeara  that  the  party  has  become 
the  owner  of  a  aufllcient  estate  real  or  per- 
sonal, or  has  been  guilty  of  some  wrong,  be 
may  be  dispaupered. 

DISPEN8ATIO  EST  VULNUS,  QUOD 
vuinerat  jus  commune.  A  dlspenaation  is  a 
wound,  because  It  wounds  a  common  right. 
Dav.  69;   Branch,  Princ. 

DISPENSATION.  A  relaxation  ot  law  tor 
the  benefit  or  advantage  of  an  Individual. 
In  the  United  States,  no  power  exists,  ex- 
cept in  the  legislature,  to  dispense  with  law; 
and  then  it  is  not  so  much  a  dispensation 
as  a  change  of  the  law. 


DISPONE.  In  Scotch  law.  A  technical 
word  essential  to  tbe  conveyance  ot  heritable 
property,  and  for  which  no  equivalent  Is 
accepted,  however  clear  may  be  the  meaning 
of  the  party.     Pateraon,  Comp. 


DISPOSITION.  In  Scotch  law.  A  deed  of 
alienation  by  which  a  right  to  property  Is 
conveyed.     Bell,  Diet. 

DISPOSITIVE  FACTS.  Such  as  originate, 
transfer,  or  extinguish  rights,  known  re- 
spectively as  Investitive,  translative,  and  di- 
vestitive facts.  These  terms  were  coined  by 
Bentham,  and  have  not  found  their  way  into 
general  use.     Holland.  Jur.  131. 

DISPOSSESSION.  Ouater;  a  wrong  that 
carries  with  it  the  amotion  of  possession. 
An  act  whereby  the  wrongdoer  gets  the  ac- 
tual occupation  of  the  land  or  hereditament. 


17)  DI88IGNARE 

It  includes  abatement,  intrusion,  disseisin, 
discontinuance,  deforcement.  3  Sharswood, 
Bl.  Comm.  167. 

DISPUTABLE  PRESUMPTION.  A  pre- 
sumption of  law,  which  may  be  rebutted  or 
disproved.    Best,  Prea.  §  25;  Burr.  Circ.  Ev. 


DtSRATlONARE  (Law  Lat.;  Law  Pr.des- 
reigner).  In  old  English  law.  To  prove;  to 
deralgn;  to  establish  or  make  good  a  claim, 
charge,  or  accusation.  Bracton,  fol.  138. 
Spelman  considers  this  as  merely  another 
form  ot  (lirationare.  and  makes  its  prop- 
er signification  to  be  to  disprove  or  re- 
fute, from  die,  priv,  and  ratiodnari,  to  prove. 
It  Is.  however,  never  employed  In  this  sense 
by  Bracton,  who  uses  it  frequently,  but  only 
in  the  sense  first  given.  Bracton.  fol.  138. 
See  Id.  tola.  101b.  119,  372b.  373b;  Fleta, 
lib.  1,  c.  31,  §  S;  Id.  lib.  1,  c.  21.  S  2. 


DISSEISEE.  One  who  is  wrongfully  put 
out  of  possession  of  his  lands;  one  who  Is 
disseised. 

DISSEISIN.  A  privation  at  seisin;  a  usur- 
pation of  tbe  right  ot  seisin  and  possession, 
and  an  exercise  of  such  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  ownership  as  to  keep  out  or  dis- 
place him  to  whom  these  rightfully  belong. 
2  Wasbh.  Real  Prop.  383. 

The  act  of  divesting  the  owner  of  bis 
seisin  and  possession  of  the  land,  and  sub- 
stituting In  its  place  the  ownership  and  poe- 
seasion  ot  the  disseisor.  The  change  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  distinction 
between  it  and  "deforcement,"  stated.  9 
Cow.  (N.  Y.)  B30,  552. 

An  actual  and  wrongful  expulsion  from  a 
freehold.  Dispossession  may  be  by  right  or 
wrong.  6  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  197.  And  see  8 
Barb.   (N.  Y.)   189,  194. 

DISSEISINAM  SATIS  FACIT,  QUI  UTI 
non  permittit  posaessorem,  vel  minua  com- 
mode. Jicet  omnino  nan  expellat.  He  makes 
dlsEelsin  enough  who  does  not  permit  the 
possessor  to  enjoy,  or  makes  his  enjoyment 
leas  commodiouB,  although  he  doee  not  expel 
altogether,  Co.  Litt.  331;  Bracton,  lib.  4. 
tr,  2. 


DISSEI30RES8  (Law  I^t.  diSHcisilrix).  A 
woman  that  disseises  another  person.  Lltt. 
I  678;  Co.  Litt.  357b. 

DISSENT.  A  disagreement  to  something 
which  has  been  done.  It  la  express  or  im- 
plied. 

DISSIGNARE.  In  old  law.  To  break  open 
a  seal.    WhIahaw.  lOOOlC 


DISSIMILIUM  DISSIMILIS,  ETC.      (2Sci) 


DISStMILtUM  DISSIMILIS  EST  RATIO, 
or  dlsBlmllars  the  rule  is  dissimilar.  Co. 
LltL  191. 

DISSIMULATIONE  TOLLITUR  INJURIA. 
Wrong  1b  wiped  out  by  reconciliation.  Brsb. 
Inst.  bk.  4,  tit.  4. !  108. 

DISSOLUTION. 

In  Contracts.  The  diaaolutlon  or  a  con- 
tract Is  the  aDnulllng  thereof  by  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

Of  Corporations.    The  termination  of 

the  corporate  existence  In  any  manner. 
whether  by  expiration  of  the  charter,  decree 
of  court,  act  of  the  legislature,  etc. 

In  Practice.    The  act  of  rendering  a 

legal  proceeding  null,  or  changing  Its  char- 
acter; ae,  a  foreign  attachment  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Is  dissolved  by  entering  ball  to  the  ac- 
tion;  injunctions  are  dissolved  by  the  court. 

DISSUADE.  In  criminal  law.  To  Induce 
a  person  not  to  do  an  act. 

To  dissuade  a  wltneee  from  giving  evi- 
dence against  a  person  indicted  is  an  indict- 
able offense  at  common  law.  Hawk.  P.  G. 
bk.  1.  c.  21,  !  15.  The  mere  attempt  to 
BtlSe  evidence  Is  also  criminal,  although  the 
persuasion  should  not  succeed,  on  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  an  Incitement  to  commit 
a  crime  Is  in  Itself  criminal.  1  Rubs.  Crimes, 
41;  2  East,  6,  21;  6  Eaet,  464;  2  Strange. 
904;  2  Leach,  C.  C.  926. 

DI8TINCTE  ET  APERTE.  In  old  English 
practice.  Distinctly  and  openly.  Formal 
words  in  writs  of  error,  referring  to  the  re- 
turn required  to  be  made  to  them.  Reg. 
Orlg.  17. 

DISTINQUENDA  SUNT  TEMPORA.  Tbe 
time  Is  to  be  considered.  1  Coke,  16a;  14  N. 
Y.  3S0,  393. 

DISTINGUENDA  SUNT  TEMPORA;  AL- 
lud  est  facere,  allud  perflcere.  Times  must 
be  distingulBhed;  it  Is  one  thing  to  do  a 
thing,  another  to  complete  It.  3  Leon.  243; 
Branch,  Prlnc. 

DISTINGUENDA  SUNT  TEMPORA;  DIS- 
tlngue  tempora,  et  concordabis  leges.  Times 
are  to  be  dlstlngulehed ;  distinguish  times, 
and  you  will  attune  laws.    1  Coke,  24. 

DISTRACTED  PERSON.  A  term  used  in 
tbe  sUtutes  of  Illinois  (Rev.  Laws  111.  1833, 
p.  332)  and  New  Hampshire  (Dig.  N.  H. 
Laws  1830,  p.  339)  to  express  a  state  of  in- 
sanity. 

DI8TRACTI0.  In  civil  law.  The  sale  of 
a  pledge  by  a  debtor;  the  appropriation  of 
the  property  of  a  ward  by  a  guardian.    Calv. 

DISTRAHERE.  To  withdraw;  to  sell. 
DUtrahere  controverMiaa,  to  diminish  and 
settle  quarrels;  distrahere  inatrimoniam,  to 
dissolve  marriage;    to  divorce.    Calv.  Lex. 

DISTRAIN,  To  take  as  a  pledge  property 
of  another,  and  keep  the  same  until  he  per- 
forms his  obligation,  or  until  tlie  property 
Is  replevied  br  the  sheriff.    It  was  used  to 


secure  an  appearance  In  court,  payment  oi 

rent,    performance  of    services,  etc    3   B1. 

Comm.  231;    PlUh.  Nat.  Brev.  32{B).(C), 
223.    See  "Distress," 

DISTRESS  (Fr.  dUliaiitdri-.  to  draw  away 
from).  The  taking  of  a  personal  chattel  out 
of  the  possession  of  a  wrongdoer  Into  the 
custody  of  the  party  injured,  to  procure  sat- 
isfaction for  the  wrong  ilone.r;-3  B1.  Comm. 
6.  It  Is  generally  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  payment  of  rent,  taxes,  nr 
other  duties,  as  well  as  to  exact  compensa- 
tion for  such  damages  as  result  from  the 
trespasses  of  cattle.  V' 

This  remedy  Is  of  great  antiquity,  and  Is 
said  by  Spelman  to  have  prevailed  amonR; 
the  Gothic  nations  of  Europe  from  tbe  break- 
ing up  ol  the  Roman  empire.  The  English 
statutes  since  the  days  of  Magna  Charia 
have,  from  time  to  time,  extended  and  modi- 
fled  Its  features  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 

It  was  at  one  time  generally  In  vogue 
In  the  United  States,  but  Is  now  generally 
abolished,  the  remedy  of  ^ttggh^ent  taking 


DISTRESS  INFINITE.  In  E^ngllsh  prac- 
tice. A  process  commanding  the  sheriff  to 
distrain  a  person  from  time  to  time,  and 
continually  afterwards,  by  taking  his  goods 
by  way  of  pledge  to  enforce  the  performance 
of  Bomethlng  due  from  the  party  diBtratned 
upon.  In  this  case,  no  dlstroBs  can  be  Im- 
moderate, because,  whatever  its  value  may 
be,  It  cannot  be  sold,  but  Ib  to  be  Imme- 
diately restored  on  satisfaction  being  made. 
3  Bl.  Comm.  231.  It  was  the  means  an- 
ciently resorted  to  to  compel  an  appearance. 
See  "Attachment;"  "Arrest." 

DISTRIBUTEE.  One  enUtled  to  take  a 
share  of  the  estate  of  a  decedent  under  the 
statute  of  distribution. 

DISTRIBUTION.  In  practice.  The  dlvl- 
sloo  by  order  of  the  court  having  authority, 
among  those  entitled  thereto,  of  the  residun 
of  the  personal  estate  of  an  Intestate,  after 
pavraent  of  the  debts  and  chargea 

The  term  sometimes  denotes  the  division 
of  a  residue  of  both  real  and  perBonal  es- 
tate, and  also  the  division  of  an  estate  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  a  will, 

DISTRIBUTIVE  FINDING  OF  THE  is- 
sue. The  Jury  are  bound  to  give  their  ver- 
dict for  that  party  who.  upon  the  evidence, 
appears  lo  them  to  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing his  side  of  the  Issue.  But  there  are 
cases  In  which  an  Issue  ma^  be  found  dis- 
trlbiitlvely,  i.  c.  in  part  for  plalntilT.  and  in 
part  for  defendant.  Thus,  In  an  action  for 
goods  sold  and  work  done,  If  tbe  defendant 
pleaded  that  he  never  was  Indebted,  on 
which  Issue  was  Joined,  a  verdict  mi^ht  be 
found  for  the  plaintiff  as  to  the  goods,  and 
tor  the  defendant  as  to  the  work.  Steph. 
PI.  (7th  Ed.)  77d. 

DISTRICT. 


[f^^ 


DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS,  ETC.       (2 

try,  separated  from  the  reet  for  some  special 
purposee. 

The  United  Statee  are  divided  into  judicial 
distrlctB,  In  each  of  vhich  1b  eBtabllehed  a 
district  court,  these  districts  being  aubdivl- 
sioDB  of  the  circuits  (q.  v.)  The;  are  also 
divided  Into  election  districts,  collection  dis- 
tricts, etc. 

DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ed  States.  OfBcers  appointed  In  each  Judi- 
cial district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute, 
in  such  district,  all  delinquents,  for  crimes 
and  offenses  cognizable  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  civil  actions  In 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  concerned, 
except  in  the  supreme  court,  in  the  district 
in  which  the  court  shall  be  holden. 

DISTRICT  PARISHES.  E:ccleslastlcal  di- 
visions of  parishes  In  England,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  worship,  and  for  the  celebration  of 
marriages,  christenings,  chnrchlngs,  and  bur- 
ials, formed  at  the  instance  of  the  queen's 
commissioners  for  building  new  churches. 
See  3  Steph.  Comm.  744. 

distraint. 


DISTRINGAS.  A  writ  directed  to  the 
sheriff,  commanding  him  to  distrain  a  per- 
son of  his  goods  and  chattels  to  enforce  a 
compliance  with  what  Is  required  of  him. 

It  is  used  to  comitel  an  appearance  where 
the  party  cannot  be  found,  and  In  «quity  may 
be  availed  of  to  compel  the  appearance  of  a 
corporation  aggregate.  4  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
4191;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Process"  (D  7);  Chit. 
Prac.;   Sellon.  Prac. 

A  form  of  execution  in  the  actions  of  det- 
inue and  assize  of  nuisance.  Brooke,  Abr. 
pi.  26;  1  Rawie  (Pa.)  44. 

DISTRINGAS  JURATORES(Lat.  that  you 
distrain  jurors),  A  writ  commanding  the 
sheriff  to  have  the  bodies  of  the  Jurors,  or  to 
distrain  them  by  their  lands  and  goods,  that 
tbey  may  appear  upon  the  day  appointed.  3 
Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  354.  It  Issues  at  the 
same  time  with  the  venire,  though  In  theory 
afterwards,  founded  on  the  supposed  neg- 
lect of  the  juror  to  attend.  3  Steph.  Comm. 
590. 

DISTRINGAS  NUPER  VICE  COMITUM 
(Lat.  that  you  distrain  the  late  sheriff).  A 
writ  to  distrain  the  goods  of  a  sheriff  who 
Is  out  of  otflce,  to  compel  him  to  bring  In 
the  body  of  a  defendant  or  to  sell  goods  at- 
tached under  a  ft.  fa.,  which  he  ought  to  have 
done  while  in  office,  but  has  tailed  to  do.  1 
TIdd.  Prac.  313. 

DISTRINGAS  VICE  COMITEM.  A  wHt  oC 
dittritigas.  directed  to  the  coroner,  m.ay  be 
Issued  against  a  sherin  If  he  neglects  to  exe- 
cute a  writ  of  venditioni  exponas.  Archb. 
Prac.  p84. 

DISTRINGERE  ll^at.)  In  feudal  and  old 
English  law.  To  distrain:  to  coerce  or  com- 
pel: literally,  to  bond  fast,  or  strain  hard. 
Spelman;  Calv.  Lex.  Nee  villa  nee  homo 
diiiringatvr  facere  pontes,  nor  shall  a  vlll 
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nor  a  man  be  distrained  to  make  bridges. 
Magna  Charta  {9  Hen.  III.)  c.  15;  Id. 
(Johan.)  c.  23.  Constringere  is  used  in  this 
sense  In  old  writs.     Spelman. 

DISTURBANCE.  A  wrong  done  to  an  in- 
corporeal hereditament  b;  hindering  or  dis- 
quieting the  owner  In  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
Finch.  Law,  187;  3  Bl.  Coram.  235;  1  Swift. 
Dig.  522;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Action  upon  the 
Case,"  "Pleader"  (3  I  6);  1  Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.) 
298;  41  Me.  104.  The  remedy  for  a  disturb- 
ance is  an  action  on  the  case,  or.  In  some  in- 
stances in  equity,  by  an  injunction. 

Disturbance  of  Common.   Any  act  done 

by  which  the  right  of  another  to  his  com- 
mon is  Incommoded  or  hindered.  The  rem- 
edy Is  by  distress  (where  beasts  are  put 
on  his  common),  or  by  action  on  the  case, 
provided  the  damages  are  large  enough  to 
admit  of  his  laying  an  action  with  a  per 
quod.  Cro.  Jac.  195:  Co.  LltL  122:  3  Bl. 
Comm.  237;  1  Saund.  546;  4  Term  R.  71. 

Disturbance   of   Franchise.     Any  acts 

done  whereby  the  owner  of  a  franchise 
has  his  property  damnified,  or  the  profits 
arising  thence  diminished.  The  remedy  for 
such  disturbance  Is  a  special  action  on  the 
case.  Cro.  Eliz.  56S;  2  Saund.  113b:  3  Shars- 
wood. Bl.  Comm.  236;  2S  N.  H.  43S. 

Disturbance  of  Patronage.  The  hin- 
drance or  obstruction  of  the  patron  to  pre- 
sent his  clerk  to  a  benefice.  3  Bl.  Comm. 
242.  The  principal  remedy  was  a  writ  of 
right  of  advowson;  and  there  were  also  writs 
of  darrein  preaentTnent  and  of  quare  imperii. 
Coke,  2d  Inst.  355;   Fltzb.  Nat.  Brev.  31. 

Disturbance  of  Tenure.     Breaking  the 

connection  which  subsists  between  lord  and 
tenant.  3  Bl.  Comm.  24S;  2  Steph.  Comm. 
513. 

Disturbance  of  Ways.     This  happens 

where  a  person  who  hath  a  right  of  way 
over  another's  ground  by  grant  or  prescrip- 
tion Is  obstructed  by  Inctosures  or  other  ob- 
stacles, or  by  ploughing  across  it.  by  which 
means  he  cannot  enjoy  his  right  of  way.  or 
at  least  in  so  commodious  a  manner  as  he 
might  have  done.  3  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm. 
242;  5  Gray  (Mass.)  409;  7  Md.  352;  23  Pa. 
St.  348:   29  Pa.  St.  22. 

DISTURBER.  If  a  bishop  refuse  or  neg- 
lect to  examine  or  admit  a  patron's  clerk, 
without  reason  assigned  or  notice  given,  he 
Is  styled  a  "disturber"  by  the  law.  and  shall 
not  have  any  title  to  present  by  lapse;  for 
no  man  shall  take  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong.     2  Bl.  Comm.  278. 

OITES  OUSTER  (Law  Fr.  say  over).  The 
form  of  awarding  a  respondeat  ouster,  in  the 
Year  Books.    Y.  B.  M.  6  Bdw.  III.  49. 

DITTAY.  In  Scotch  law.  A  technical  term 
in  civil  law,  signifying  the  matter  of  charge 
or  ground  of  indictment  against  a  person 
accused  of  crime.  Taking  up  dittay  Is  ob- 
taining informations  and  presentments  of 
crime  In  order  to  trial.  Skene  de  Verb. 
Sign.;  Belt,  Diet. 
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DIVISION  OF  OPINION 


French  in  tbe  reign  of  Bdward  I[T.,  as  is  aup- 
poBed,  and  by  some  attributed  to  Fitzh«rb«rt. 
It  was  SrEt  printed  In  1526,  and  again  In 
1534.  Crabb,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  330,  483;  3  Bl. 
Comm.  53;  3  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  ISZ;  3 
Stepb.  Comm.  414. 

DIVERSITY.  A  plea  by  a  convict.  Id  bar 
of  execution;  of  "diversity  of  person,"  i.  e., 
tbat  he  la  not  the  same  person  who  was  at- 
tainted.   4  Bl.  Comm.  396. 

DIVER80  INTUITU  (LaL)  With  a  differ- 
ent view,  purpose,  or  design;  in  a  different 
view  or  point  of  view;  by  a  different  course 
or  process.  1  W.  Bl.  89:  Cas.  temp.  Hardw. 
132;  9  Bast,  311;  4  Kent,  Comm.  211.  note; 
1  Pet.  (U.  S.)  500;  2  Gall.  (U.  S.)  318; 
Story,  Ballm.  J  57.     See  "Alio  Intuitu." 


DIVES.  In  tbe  practice  of  tbe  Gngliab 
chancery  division,  "dlvea  coats"  are  costs  on 
the  ordinary  scale,  as  opposed  to  the  costs 
formerly  allowed  to  a  successful  pauper 
puing  or  defending  in  forma  pauperis,  and 
which  consisted  only  of  his  coats  out  of 
poclcet.    Danleli.  Cb.  Pr.  43;  Cons.  Ord.  xl.  5. 

DIVEST.     See  "Devest." 

DIVESTITIVE  FACT.  One  which  puts  an 
end  to  a  right  or  status.  Thus,  tbe  right  of 
a  creditor  is  at  an  end  when  his  debt  Is 
paid.  Bentbam  divides  divestitive  facts  Into 
deatltntive,  abolishing  rights,  and  exonera- 
tive, extinguishing  duties.  See  "Dispositive 
Facte." 

DIVIDE  ET  IMPERA,  CUM  RADIX  ET 
vertex  imperil  In  obedlentlum  consensu  rata 
sunt.  Divide  and  govern,  since  the  founda- 
tion and  crown  of  empire  are  established  in 
the  consent  of  the  obedient.     4  Inst.  35. 

DIVIDEND.  A  portion  of  the  principal  or 
profits  divided  among  several  owners  of  a 
thing. 

The  term  is  usually  applied  to  the  division 
of  tbe  profits  arising  out  of  bank  or  other 
stocits.  or  to  the  division  among  the  creditors 
of  the  efFects  of  an  Insolvent  estate. 

In  another  sense,  according  to  some  old 
authorities,  it  signifies  one  part  of  an  in- 
denture. 


DIVINARE  (Lat.)  To  divine;  to  conjec- 
ture or  g)ieaa;  to  foretell.  Divinaiio,  a  con- 
jecturing or  guessing. 

DIVINATIO  NON  INTERPRETATIO  EST, 
quae  omnino  recedit  a  lltera.  It  la  a  guess, 
not  interpretation,  which  altogether  departs 
from  the  letter.    Bac.  Max.  reg.  3,  p.  47. 

DIVINE  SERVICE.  A  species  of  feudal 
tenure,  by  wblcb  the  tenant  was  required  to 
say  masses,  to  distribute  such  a  sum  In 
aims,  or  the  like.  It  differed  from  frank- 
almoign in  that,  for  breach  of  a  duty  of  di- 
vine service,  tbe  lord  could  destrain  without 


complaint  to  the  visitor;  tbe  particular  serv- 
ice being  always  expressly  defined  and  pre- 
scribed.   2  Bl.  Comm.  102. 

DIVI6A,  or  DEVISA  (Law  Lat.  from  Fr. 
tllvlier.  to  divide).  In  old  EJngilab  taw.  A 
division  or  partition;  a  division  or  distribu- 
tion of  goods  by  will;  a  will  or  testament 
01  goods  or  chattels.  Spelman;  Cowell; 
Glanv.  lib.  12.  c.  20;  Id.  lib.  7,  c.  5.  Hence 
the  modern  "devise,"  now  confined  to  mean 
a  will  or  disposition  of  real  estate  by  will. 
See  "Devise." 

A  division  or  boundary  between  neighbor- 
ing or  adjoining  lands  (Law  Fr.  devUe.  q. 
V,),  such  as  a  highway,  a  wall,  ditch,  or 
stream,  a  stalce  or  stone.  Dracton.  tol.  ISOb. 
As  to  streams,  see  Fieta.  lib.  4.  c.  6.  S  3. 


DIVISIBLE.  That  wblcb  Is  susceptible  of 
l)eing  divided. 

A  contract  cannot.  In  general,  be  divided 
In  such  a  manner  tbat  an  action  may  be 
brought,  or  a  right  accrue,  on  a  part  of  It.  2 
Pa.  St.  4S4.  But  some  contracts  are  sus- 
ceptible of  division;  as  when  a  reversioner 
sells  a  part  of  the  reversion  to  one  man. 
and  a  part  to  another,  each  shall  have  an 
action  for  his  share  of  the  rent  which  may 
accrue  on  a  contract  to  pay  a  particular  rent 
to  the  reversioner.  3  Whart.  (Pa.)  404.  See 
"Apportionment."  But  when  It  la  to  do 
several  things  at  several  times,  an  action 
will  He  upon  every  default.  15  Pick.  (Mass.  i 
109.    See  1  Me.  316;  6  Maaa.  344. 


DIVISION.  In  English  law.  A  particular 
and  ascertained  part  of  a  county.  In  Lln- 
rolnsbtre,  "division"  means  what  "riding" 
does  in  Yorkshire. 

DIVISION  OF  OPINION.  Disagreement 
among  those  called  upon  to  decide  a  matter. 

When,  in  a  company  or  society,  the  parties 
having  a  right  to  vote  are  so  divided  that 
there  Is  not  a  plurality  of  tbe  whole  in 
favor  of  any  particular  proposition,  or  when 
the  voters  are  equally  divided.  It  is  said  there 
Is  division  of  opinion.  The  term  Is  especial- 
ly applied  to  a  disagreement  among  the 
Judges  of  a  court,  such  that  no  decision  can 
be   rendered    upon    the   matter  referred    to 

When  the  judges  of  a  court  are  dividetl 
Into  three  classes,  each  holding  a  different 
opinion,  that  class  which  has  the  greatest 
number  shall  give  the  Judgment.  For  ex- 
ample, on  a  habeas  cirpus.  when  a  court  Is 
composed  of  four  Judges,  and  one  is  for  re- 
manding the  prisoner,  another  la  for  dis- 
charging him  on  his  own  recognizance,  and 
the  two  others  are  for  discharging  him  abso- 
lutely, the  Judgment  will  be  that  he  be  dis- 
charged. Bac.  Abr.  When  a  division  of 
opinion  exists  In  the  United  States  circuit 
court,  the  cause  may  be  certified  to  the  su- 
preme court  for  decision.  Act  Cong.  April 
29,  1802,  !  e 
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DIVISUM  IMPEEIUM 


DOCK  WARRANT 


DIVI8UM  IMPERIUM  (Lat.)  A  divided 
emplreor  Jurisdiction;  a  Jurladlction  shared 
between  two  tribunals,  or  exercised  by  them 
alternately.  This  classic  phrase  Is  frequent- 
ly applied  in  the  books  to  the  Jurisdiction 
alternately  exercised  by  the  courts  of  com- 
DQon  law  and  admiralty,  between  high  and 
low  water  mark,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and 
flows;  the  one  haTing  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
water  when  It  is  full  sea,  and  the  other  upon 
the  land  when  it  Is  an  ebb.  Finch,  Law.  bk. 
2.  c.  1.  p.  7S;  5  Coke,  107;  1  Bl.  Comm.  110; 
MoUoy  de  Jur.  Mar.  231;  1  Kent,  Comm.  366. 
It  is  applied,  also,  to  the  Jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  courts  of  common  taw  and  equity 
over  the  same  subject.    4  Steph.  Comm.  9. 

DIVORCE.  The  dissolution  or  partial  sus- 
pension, by  law,  of  the  marriage  relation. 

The  dissolution  is  termed  "divorce  from 
the  bond  of  matrimony,"  or.  In  the  Latin 
form  of  the  expreaalon,  a  vinculo  matri- 
monii; the  suspension,  divorce  from  bed  and 
board,  a  mensa  et  thoro.  The  former  divorce 
puts  an  end  to  the  marriage;  the  latter 
leaves  It  In  full  force.  Bish.  Mar.  ft  Dlv.  i 
292.  The  term  "divorce"  Is  sometimes  also 
applied  to  a  sentence  of  nullity,  which  es- 
tablishes that  a  supposed  or  pretended  mar- 
riage either  never  existed  at  all,  or  at  least 
•was  voidable  at  the  election  of  one  or  both 
of  the  parties. 

The  more  correct  modem  usage,  however, 
conflnee  the  Bignlflcatlon  of  divorce  to  the 
diBBoluUon  of  a  valid  marriage.  What  has 
been  known  as  a  divorce  a  tnenta  et  thoro 
may  more  properly  be  termed  a  legal  sepa- 
ration. So,  also,  a  sentence  or  decree  which 
renders  a  marriage  void  ab  initio,  and  bas- 
tardizes the  Issue,  should  t>e  distinguished 
from  one  which  la  entirely  prospective  In 
its  operation;  and  for  that  purpose  the  for- 
mer may  be  termed  a  "sentence  of  nullity." 

DIVORTIUM  DICITUR  A  DIVERTENDO, 
quia  vlr  dlvertltur  ab  uxore.  Divorce  Is 
called  from  diverlendo.  because  a  man  is  di- 
verted from  his  wife.    Co.  Litt.  235. 

DIXIEME  (Fr,)  Tenth;  the  tenth  part. 
Ord.  Mar.  llv.  1.  tit.  1,  art.  9. 

In  Old  French  Law.     An  Income  tax 

payable  to  the  crown.    Steph.  Leet.  359. 

DO  (Lat. 'I  give).  The  ancient  and  aptest 
word  of  fBoltment  and  of  gift.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
310,  316;  Co,  Litt.  9. 

DO,  DICO,  ADDICO  (Lat.  I  give,  ]  say,  I 
adjudge).  Three  words  used  in  the  Roman 
law  to  express  the  extent  of  the  civil  Juris- 
diction of  the  praetor.  Do  denoted  that  lie 
gave  or  granted  actions,  exceptions,  and 
Judlces;  dico,  that  he  pronounced  Judgment; 
addico.  that  he  adjudged  the  controverted 
property,  or  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  etc.,  to 
the  plaintltt.  Kaufm.  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law. 
1S7;  Id.  24,  §  35.  note  b;  Calv.  Lex. 

DO,  LEGO  (I.at.  1  give,  1  bequeath;  or.  I 
give  and  bequeath).  The  formal  words  of 
making  a  beqnest  or  legacy,  In  the  Roman 
law.  Titio  et  Beio  hominem  Stichum  do. 
lego;    I  give  and  bequeath  to  Tltius  and 


Selus,  my  man  Stlchus.  Inst.  2.  20.  S.  30. 
31.  The  expression  is  literally  retained  In 
modern  wills.  According  to  Calvin,  who 
quotes  Splegellus,  either  of  these  words  sepa- 
rately Imports  as  much  as  both  together. 
Calv.  Lex.;  TayL  Civ.  Law,  240. 


444. 

DO  UT  FACIAS  (Lat.  I  give  that  you  may 
do;  I  give  [you]  that  you  may  do  or  make 
[for  me]).  A  formula  In  the  civil  law,  un- 
der which  those  contracts  were  classed,  in 
which  one  party  gave  or  agreed  to  give 
money.  In  consideration  the  other  party  did 
or  performed  certain  work.  Dig.  19.  B.  5; 
2  Bt.  Comm.  444.  Do  UM  codicem,  ut  facias 
mi  hi  scribl  diagestum.  1  give  you  a  code, 
that  you  may  have  a  digest  written  (or 
copied)  for  me.    Bracton,  fol.  19. 

The  particle  uf,  in  this  and  the  foregoing 
phrase,  is  considered  as  denoting  or  express- 
ing a  consideration;  so  much,  that  Black- 
Btone  has  treated  them  as  forms  of  consid- 
eration. 3  Bl.  Comm.  ubi  supra.  Strictly. 
however,  ul  denotes  that  the  civilians  called 
modus  (qualification);  guta  being  the  par- 
ticle employed  to  denote  What  they  called 
causa,  which  is  generally  translated  "consid- 
eration." Bracton,  fol.  ISb.  See  "Consid- 
eration ; "  "Causa."  Brltton  calls  these 
phrases  or  formulae,  conditions,  and  repeats 
them  after  Bracton;  but  the  passage  in  the 
original  edition  is  much  corrupted.  Brltt. 
c.  36. 

DOCK.  As  a  noun,  the  Inclosed  space  oc- 
cupied by  prisoners  In  a  criminal  court;  the 
space  between  two  wharves. 

As  a  verb,  to  curtail  or  diminish,  as  to 
dock  an  entail. 

DOCK  WARRANT.  A  document  issued  by 
a  dock  company  or  dock  owner  In  England. 
stating  that  certain  goods  therein  mentioned 
are  deliverable  to  a  person  therein  named. 
or  to  his  assigns,  by  Indorsement.  Dock 
warrants  in  form  resemble  bills  of  lading 
(g.  v.).  hut  they  differ  from  them  In  this, 
that,  when  goods  are  at  sea.  a  purchaser  who 
takes  a  bill  of  lading  has  done  all  that  is 
possible  to  obtain  possession  of  them,  while 
a  purchaser  who  takes  a  dock  warrant  can 
at  any  moment  lodge  it  with  the  dock  com- 
pany, and  so  take  actual  or  constructive 
possession  of  the  goods.  It  therefore  seems 
that  the  Indorsement  of  a  dock  warrant 
does  not,  at  common  law,  pass  the  ownership 
In  the  goods,  or  divest  the  vendor's  lien  if 
the  goods  have  not  been  paid  for.  but  merely 
operates  as  a  constructive  delivery  of  them 
as  between  the  indorser  and  indorsee,  until 
the  dock  company  has  "attorned"  to  the  in- 
dorsee by  agreeing  to  hold  the  goods  tor 
him.  BenJ.  Sales,  B73,  674;  3  C.  P.  Dlv.  373, 
450,  See  "Delivery  Order."  Dock  warrants, 
however,  are  included  in  the  factors'  acts 
among  the  "documents  of  title,"  the  posses- 
sion of  which  gives  a  factor  power  to  confer 
a  good  title  to  the  goods  on  persons  dealing 
with  him  In  good  faith.  BehJ.  Sales.  66S. 
See  "Factors'  Acts." 


DOCKAGE.    The  charge  (or  use  ot  a  dock. 

DOCKET.  A  formal  record  of  Judicial  pro- 
ceedlDgs:  a  brief  writing;  a  small  piece  of 
paper  or  parchment  having  the  effect  of  a 
larger.    Blount.    An  abstract.    Cowell. 

DOCKET,  STRIKING  A.  In  English  bank- 
ruptcy practice.  The  filing  of  petition  and 
bond  to  obtain  the  lord  chancellor's  flat,  al- 
lowing proceedlngii  against  an  alleged  bank- 
rupt.   Brown. 

DOCTOR  AND  STUDENT.  The  title  of  a 
work  written  by  St.  Germain  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  which  many  principles  of 
I  law  are  discussed  In  a  popular 
'  D  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be- 
twRen  a.  doctor  of  divinity  and  a  student  in 
law,  and  has  always  been  considered  a  book 
of  merit  and  authority.  1  Kent,  Comm.  504; 
Crabb.  Hist.  Eng.  Law.  4SZ. 

DOCTORS  COMMONS.  AnlnstltuUonaear 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  where  the  ecclesiastical 
and  admiralty  courts  are  held. 

DOCUMENTS.  The  deeds,  agreements, 
title  papers,  letters,  receipts,  and  other  writ- 
ten Instruments  used  to  prove  a  fact. 

In  Civil   Law.     Evidence  delivered  In 

the  forms  established  by  law,  of  whatever 
nature  such  evidence  may  be.  The  term  Is, 
however,  applied  principally  to  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses.  Savigny,  Hist.  Rom. 
Law,  S  165. 

DODRANS  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  A  sub- 
division of  the  as.  containing  nine  unciae; 
the  proportion  of  nine-twelfths,  or  three- 
fourths.  2  Bl.  Comm.  462,  note;  Tayl.  Civ. 
Law,  492. 

DOE,  JOHN.  Originally  the  name  of  the 
fictitious  plaintllT  in  the  action  of  ejectment. 
Now  used  as  a  fictitious  name  to  designate 
any  party  whose  name  is  unknown. 


DOG-DRAW.  In  forest  law,  Drawingafter, 
that  Is.  pursuing,  a  deer  with  a  dog.  One  of 
the  circumstances  which  constituted  what 
was  called  the  manifest  deprehensloa  of  an 
offender  against  venison  in  a  forest;  that  Is, 
his  being  caught  In  the  act  of  committing 
the  offense,  or  taken  with  the  mainour,  as  It 
was  otherwise  called.  Manw.  For.  Law,  pt. 
2,  c.  8.    See  "Mainour," 

DOGMA,  in  civil  law.  This  word  Is  used 
In  the  first  chapter,  first  section,  ot  the  sec- 
ond Novel,  and  signifies  an  ordinance  of  the 

wenate.    See,  also.  Dig.  27.  I.  6. 

OOITKIN,  or  DOIT.  A  foreign  coin  of 
small  value,  prohibited  by  St.  3  Hen.  V.  e.  1, 
from  being  introduced  into  England. 

DOLE  {I^aw  I,,at.  (tola;  Saxon,  doel;  from 
ilneldii.  to  divide  or  distribute). 

In  Old   English   Law.     A  part  or  por- 
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tlon.     Spelman.     Dole  meadow  was  one  in 
which  several  persons  had  a  share.    Cowell. 

In  Scotch  Law.    Criminal  Intent;  evil 

design.    Bell,  Diet.  voc.  "Crime." 

DOLG  (Saxon).    A  wound.    Spelman. 


DOLI  CAPAX.  Capable  of  mischief;  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  4  Bl. 
Comm.  22,  23;    I  Hale,  P.  C.  26,  27. 

DOLI  INCAPAX  (Lat.)  Incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing good  from  evil.  A  child  under 
fourteen  is,  prima  facie,  incapax  doli,  bnt 
may  be  shown  to  be  capax  doli.  3  Bl.  Comm. 
23. 

DOLO.    The  Spanish  form  of  dolm. 

D0L08US  VER8ATUR  IN  GENERALI- 
bus.  A  deceiver  deals  in  generals.  2  Coke. 
34:  2  BulBt.  226;  Lofft,  782;  1  Rotte,  Abr. 
157;  Wlngate.  Max.  636;  Broom.  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  264. 

DOLUM  EX  INDICII8  PERSPICUIS  PRO- 
barl  convenlt.  Fraud  should  be  proved  by 
clear  tokens.  Code,  2.  21.  6;  1  Story.  ConL 
(4th  Ed.)  p.  602. 

DOLUS  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  A  fraudulent 
address  or  trick  used  to  deceive  some  one;  a 
fraud.  Dig.  4.  3.  1.  Any  subtle  contrivance 
by  words  or  acts  with  a  design  to  circum- 
vent.   2  Kent,  Comm.  S60;  Code,  2.  21. 

Dolus  differs  from  culpa  in  this,  that  the 
latter  proceeds  from  an  error  ot  the  under- 
standing, while  to  constitute  the  former 
there  must  be  a  will  or  infentlon  to  do 
wrong.     Woltl.  Inst.  5  17. 

It  seems  douittful.  however,  whether  the 
general  use  of  the  word  dolua  in  the  civil  law 
is  not  ratlier  that  of  very  great  negligence, 
than  of  fraud,  as  used  in  the  common  law. 

Such  acts  or  omissions  as  operate  as  a  de- 
ception upon  the  other  party,  or  violate  the 
Just  confldence  reposed  by  him,  whether 
there  be  a  deceitful  intent  (matua  animus) 
or  not.  Poth.  du  Depot,  notes  23,  27;  Story. 
Ballm.  §  20a;   2  Kent,  Comm.  506,  note. 

DOLUS  AUCTORIS  NON  NOCET  8UC- 
cesaorl.  The  fraud  of  a  predecessor  docs 
not  prejudice  the  auccesaor. 

DOLUS     CIRCUITU     NON     PURGATOR. 

Fraud  Is  not  purged  by  circuity.  Bac.  Max. 
reg.  1;  Noy.  Max.  9,  12;  Broom,  I^g.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  210. 

DOLUS  DANS  LOCUM  CONTRACTU!. 
Fraud  or  deceit  giving  occasion  for  the  con- 
tract. This  phrase  Is  applied  to  a  false  rep- 
resentation, when  it  is  such  as  to  Induce  the 
contract.  The  phrase  is  commonly  used  in 
expressing  the  rule  that  a  contract  Is  not 
voidable  for  misrepresentations  unless  the 
representatlou  was  dans  locum  contractui.  i. 
e.,  unless  It  induced  the  misled  party  to  en- 
ter into  the  contract.  Therefore,  if  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  false  representations  were 
made  did  not  rely  on  it.  but  made  further 
inquiries,    he    could    not    afterwards    make 
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use  of  it  to  avoid  the  contract.     6  Clark  &  F. 

DOLUS  EST  MACHINATIO,  CUM  ALIUD 
dltsimulat  aliud  aglt.  Deceit  is  an  artifice, 
since  it  pretends  one  thing  and  does  another. 

DOLUS  ET  FRAU8  NEMINI  PATROCI- 
nentur;  patrocinarl  debent.  Deceit  and  fraud 
shall  excuse  or  benefit  no  man;  they  them- 
selves need  to  be  excused.  Y.  B.  1*  Hen. 
VIII.  8;  Story.  Eq.  Jur.  §  335;  3  Coke.  78;  2 
Fonbl.  Bq.  bb.  2.  c.  6,  S  3. 

Dominium  non  potest  esse  in  pendenti,  the 
right  of  property  cannot  be  in  abeyance. 
Halt.  Max.  39. 

DOLUS  MALUS  (Lat.  Iraud;  deceit  with 
an  evil  intention).  Distinguished  from 
dolus  bonus.  Justifiable  or  allowable  deceit. 
CaW.  1^3.;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  349;  1  Kaufm. 
Macheld.  Civ.  Law,  16S.  Misconduct.  Mag- 
na neglis/entia  culpa  est;  magna  culpa  dolus 
est.  great  negligence  is  a  fault;  a  great  fault 
is  fraud.    2  Kent,  Comm.  560,  note. 
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DOMAIN.  Dominion;  territory  goTemed; 
possession;  estate;  land  about  the  mansion- 
house  of  a  lord;  the  right  to  dispose  at  our 
pleasure  of  what  belongs  to  us. 

A  distinction  has  t>eeD  made  t>etween 
"property"  and  "domain."  The  former  is 
said  to  be  that  quality  which  Is  conceived  to 
be  in  the  thing  itself,  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  such  or  such  person,  exclusively  of 
all  others.  By  the  latter  is  understood  that 
right  which  the  owner  has  of  disposing  of 
the  thing.  Hence,  domain  and  property  are 
said  to  be  correlative  terms;  the  one  is  the 
active  right  to  dispose  of.  the  other  a  pAssive 
quality  which  follows  the  thing,  and  places 
it  at  the  disposition  of  the  owner.  3  Toul- 
lier.  Dr.  Civ.  note  83.  But  this  distinction  Is 
too  subtle  for  practical  use.  PulfendorfC, 
Law  Nat.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  i  2.  See  1  B1,  Comm. 
lOS,  106;  1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  456;  Clef  des 
Lois  Rom.;  Domat,  Civ.  Law;  1  Hllllard, 
Real  Prop.  24;  2  Hill,  Abr.  237. 

DOMBOC,orDOMBEC(Saxon).  Thename 
of  codes  of  laws  among  the  Saxons.  Of 
these.  King  Alfred's  was  the  most  famouE. 
1  Bl.  Comm.  46;   4  Bl.  Comm.  411. 

The  Domboc  of  King  Alfred  Is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Domesday  Book  of 
William  the  Conqueror. 

DOME  (Saxon).  Doom;  sentence;  judg- 
ment; an  oath;  the  homager's  oath  In  the 
Biacli  Book  of  Hereford,     Blount. 

DOME  BOOK.  A  book  or  code  said  to 
have  been  compiled  under  the  direction  of 
Alfred,  for  the  general  use  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England;  containing,  as  Is  sup- 
posed, the  principal  maxims  of  the  common 
law,  the  penalties  for  misdemeanors,  and  the 
forms  of  Judicial  proceedings.  It  is  aaid  to 
have  tteen  extant  bo  late  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward lY.,  but  Is  now  lost.  1  Bl.  Comm.  64, 
65. 


This  le  stated  by  Blackstone  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  early  Ehigllsh  historians,  but 
Mr.  Hallam  considers  the  authority  Insuffi- 
cient.   2  Haltam,  Mid.  Ages.  402. 

DOMESDAY,  or  DOMESDAY  BOOK  (Sax- 
on). An  ancient  record  made  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  now  remaining 
In  the  English  exchequer,  consisting  of  two 
volumes  of  unequal  size,  containing  minute 
and  accurate  surveys  of  the  lands  In  Eng- 
land. It  has  been  printed,  also.  2  Shars- 
wood.  Bl.  Comm,  49,  50, 

A  variety  of  Ingenious  accounts  are  given 
of  the  origin  of  this  term  by  the  old  writers. 
The  commoner  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it 
was  so  called  from  the  fullness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  survey  making  it  a  day  of 
Judgment  for  the' value,  extent,  and  quali- 
ties of  every  piece  of  land.  See  Spelman; 
Blount:  Termes  de  ia  Ley. 

It  was  practically  a  careful  census  taken 
and  recorded  In  the  exchequer  of  the  king- 
dom of  England. 

DOMESMEN  (Saxon).  An  interior  kind 
of  Judges;  men  appointed  to  doom  (judge) 
in  matters  in  controveray.  Cowell.  Suitors 
in  B  court  of  a  manor  in  ancient  demesne, 
who  are  Judges,  there.  Blount;  Wblshaw; 
Termes  de  la  Ley, 

DOMESTIC.     A  servant  residing  with  a 
family.     41  Tex,  558. 
Pertaining  to  a  domicile  or  family. 


DOMESTIC  ATTACHMENT.  A  species 
of  attachment  against  resident  debtors  who 
absent  or  conceal  themselves,  aa  foreign  at- 
tachment {q.  v.)  Is  against  nonresidents.  20 
Pa.  St.  144;  2  Kent,  Comm.  403. 

DOMESTIC  BILL  OF  EXCHANGE.  A  bill 
of  exchange  drawn  on  a  person  residing  In 
the  same  state  with  the  drawer;  or  dated  at 
a  place  In  the  state,  and  drawn  on  a  person 
living  within  the  state,  25  Miss.  143.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  drawer  and  drawee 
which  must  determine  whether  a  bill  Is  do- 
mestic or  foreign.     Id. 

DOMESTIC  CORPORATIONS.  Corpora- 
tions transacting  business  In  the  state  by 
which  they  are  created. 

DOMESTICS.  Those  who  reside  in  the 
same  house  with  the  master  they  serve.  The 
term  does  not  extend  to  workmen  or  labor-  ^ 
ers  employed  out  of  doors.  5  Bin.  (Pa.)  167; 
Merlin,  Repert,  The  act  of  Congress  of 
April  30.  1790  (section  25).  uses  the  word 
" :"  In  this  sense. 


DOMESTICUS.  In  old  European  law.  A 
seneschal,  steward,  or  major  domo;  a  Judge's 
assistant;  an  assessor  (g.  v.)     Spelman. 


DOMICELLU3  (Law  Lat.  dlAi.  of  domlaus). 
In  old  European  law,  A  young  lord ;  a 
title  anciently  given  to  the  king's  natural 
sons  tn  France,  and  sometimes  to  the  eldest 


DOMICILE 


DOMINIUM 


Bons  ot  noblemen  there.  Spetman;  Blount 
Spelnian  says  it  answered  to  the  Saxon  "adel- 
Ing,"  "aetheling." 

DOMICILE.  That  place  where  a  man  hae 
his  true,  fined  and  permanent  borne  and 
principal  eatabllahment,  and  to  which,  when- 
ever he  Is  absent,  be  has  the  intention 
of  returning.  Lieber,  Enc  Am.;  10  Mass. 
188:  n  La.  176;  5  Metc.  (MaSB.)  187;  4 
Barb.  (N.  Y.)  505:  9  Ired.  (N.  C.)  99:  1 
Tex.  673:  13  Me.  255;  27  MIsb.  704;  1  Boaw. 
(N.  Y.)  673;  74  111.  312. 

The  place  In  which  one's  habitation  Is 
fixed,  without  any  present  intention  of  re- 
moving therefrom.     Story,  Confl.  Laws,  J  43. 

It  ia  a  more  extensive  term  than  "resi- 
dence" or  "habitation,"  not  only  reaidence, 
but  intent  to  remain,  being  eaaential  to  domi- 
cile (4  Hun  [N.  Y,)  487;  4  Humph.  [Tenn.J 
346).  though  they  have  t»een  considered  con- 
vertible for  certain  purposes  ( IT  Piclt. 
[Mass.]  291). 

Domicile  may  be  either  national  or  domes- 
tic.    In   deciding  the  question   of  national 
domicile,  the  point  to  be  determined  will  be 
in  which  of  two  or  more  distinct  nationali- 
ties a  man  haa  his  domicile.     In  deciding  the 
matter  of  domestic  domicile,  the  question  is 
in  which  subdivision  of  the  nation  does  the 
person  have  his  domicile.     Thus,  whether 
perBon   is   domiciled   In   England   or   France 
would    be   a   question   of   national   domici 
whether    in    Norfolk    or    Suffolk    county, 
question  Of  domestic  domicile.     The  distii 
tion  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  since  the  rules 
for   determining  the   two   domiciles,   though 
frequently,    are    not    necessarily,    the    same. 
See  2  Kent,  Comm.  449;  Story,  Confl.  Laws.  S 
39  et  seq.;  Westl.  Priv.  Int.  Law,  15;  Wheat. 
Int.   Law.  123  ct  seq. 

The  Romanists  and  civiiiana  seem  to  at- 
tach al>out  equal  importance  to  the  place  of 
buaineaa  and  of  reaidence  as  fixing  the  place 
of  domicile.  Story,  Confl.  Laws,  i  42.  This 
may  go  far  towards  reconciling  the  dls- 
crepanciea  of  the  common  law  and  civil  law 
as  to  what  law  ia  to  govern  in  regard  to 
contracts.  But  at  common  law  the  main 
question  In  deciding  where  a  person  has  his 
domicile  Is  to  decide  where  he  has  his  home, 
and  where  be  exercises  Ms  political  rights. 

Legal  residence.  Inhabitancy,  and  domicile 
are  generally  used  as  eynonymouB.  1  Bradf. 
Sur.  (N.  Y.)  70;  1  Har.  (Del.)  383;  1  Spen- 
cer (N.  J.)  328;  2  Rich.  (S.  C.)  489;  10  N. 
H.  452;  3  Wash.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  555;  15  Mees. 
&  W.  433;  23  Pick.  (Mass.)  170;  5  Metc. 
(Mass.)  29S;  4  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  505;  7  Gray 
(Mass.)  299.  But  much  depends  on  the  con- 
nection and  purpose.  1  Wend.  <N.  Y.)  43; 
5  Pick.  (Mass.)  231;  17  Pick.  (Mass.)  231; 
15  Me.  5S. 

CTommercial  domicile  Is  a  domicile  ac- 
quired by  matntenance  of  a  commercial  es- 
tablishment In  a  country.  In  relation  to  trans- 
actions connected  with  such  establish ments. 
1  Kent,  Omm.  82;  2  Kent.  Comm.  11,  12. 


DOMINA.  A  title  given  to  honorable  wo- 
men, who  anciently,  in  their  own  right  rtt 
inheritance,  held  a  barony.    Cowell. 

DOMINANT.  That  to  which  a  servitude 
or  easement  Is  due,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
wblch  it  exists.  Distinguished  from  "aerr- 
lent,"  that  from  which  It  la  due.  See  "Baao- 
ment," 

DOMINANT  TENEMENT.  In  civil  and 
Scotch  law.  A  term  used  in  the  constitUtlOQ 
of  servitudes,  meaning  the  tenement  or  sub- 
ject In  favor  of  which  the  servitude  la  con- 
stituted.   Bell,  Diet. 


DOMINICUM  (Lat.  domain;  demaln;  de- 
mesne). A  lordship;  that  of  which  one  has 
the  lordship  or  ownership;  that  which  re- 
mains under  the  lord's  immediate  charge  and 
control. 

In  this  sense  It  ls< equivalent  to  the  Saion. 
bordlands.  Spelman;  Blount.  In  regard  to 
lands  for  which  the  lord  received  services 
and  homage  merely,  the  dominieum  was  in 
the  tenant. 

Property;  domain;  anything  pertaining  to 
a    lord.     Cowell. 

In  Ecclesiastical  Law.    A  church,  or 

any  other  building  consecrated  to  God.    Du 


DOMINIUM  (Lat.)  Perfect  and  complete 
property  or  ownership  In  a  thing- 
Plenum  in  re  dominitim, — plena  in  re  po- 
teatat.  This  right  Is  composed  of  three  prin- 
cipal elements,  viz..  the  right  to  use,  the  right 
to  enjoy,  and  the  right  to  dispose  ot  the 
thing,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  person. 
To  use  a  thing,  jug  utendi  tantvm.  conalate  In 
employing  It  for  the  purposes  for  which  It 
la  fit,  without  destroying  It.  and  which  em- 
ployment can  therefore  be  repeated;  to  en- 
Joy  a  thing,  jus  frnendi  tantum.  consists  in 
receiving  the  fruits  which  it  yields,  whether 
natural  or  civil,  guidguid  er  re  nascitur;  to 
dispose  of  a  thing,  jvs  abutendi.  ia  to  destroy 
it,  or  to  transfer  it  to  another.  Thus,  he 
who  has  the  use  of  a  horse  may  ride  him,  or 
put  him  in  the  plough  to  cultivate  his  own 
soil:  but  he  has  no  right  to  hire  the  horse 
to  another,  and  receive  the  civil  fruits  which 
he  may  produce  in  that  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  who  has  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing 
is  entitled  to  receive  all  the  profits  or  reve- 
nues which  may  be  derived  from  It,  either 
from  natural  or  civil  fruits.  And,  lastly,  he 
who  has  the  right  of  disposing  ot  a  thing. 
jug  abvtendi.  may  sell  it,  or  give  it  away. 
etc.,  subject,  however,  to  the  rights  of  the 
usuary  or  usufructuary,  as  the  case  may  be- 
These  three  elements,  ttgvg.  fructua,  aJ»t- 
sue.  when  united  in  the  same  person,  con- 
Btitute  the  dominium;  but  they  may  be.  and 
frequently  are.  separated,  so  that  the  right 
of  disposing  of  a  thing  may  belong  to  Pri- 


DOMINIUM  DIRKCTUM 


DOMUS  TUTIS3IMUM,  ETC. 


mus,  and  the  righta  of  using  and  enjoying 
to  Secundum,  or  the  right  of  enjoying  alone 
may  belong  to  Beamaua,  and  the  right  of 
using  to  Tertius.  In  that  case,  Primus  is  al- 
ways the  owner  of  the  thing,  but  be  is  tbe 
naked  owner,  Inasmuch  as  for  a  certain  time 
he  is  actually  deprived  of  all  the  principal 
advantages  that  can  be  derived  from  it 
Becundus.  If  he  has  the  use  and  enjoyment, 
jut  tttendi  et  fniendi  simul,  la  called  the 
"usufructuary."  usus-fTuctuarius;  It  he 
the  enjoyment  only,  jus  fruetidt  tantum,  he 
Is  the  fructuarius.  And  Tertius,  who  has 
the  right  of  use.  jvs  utenai  tantvm.  is  called 
the  usuary, — vsvarivs.  But  this  dismember- 
ment of  the  elements  of  the  dominium  is  es- 
sentially temporary.  If  no  shorter  period 
has  been  flied  for  Its  duration,  It  terminates 
with  the  life  of  the  usuary,  fructuary, 
usufructuary,  for  which  reason  the  righta  of 
use  and  usufruct  are  called  "personal  serTl- 
tudes."  Besides  the  separation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  dominium  among  different  per- 
sons, there  may  also  be  a  jus  in  re,  or  dis- 
memberment, so  far  as  real  estates  are  con- 
cerned. In  favor  of  other  estates.  Thus,  a 
right  of  way  over  my  land  may  exist  In  favor 
of  your  house.  This  right  Is  so  completely  at- 
tached to  the  house  that  It  can  never  be  sepa- 
rated  from  it.  except  by  Its  entire  extinc- 
tion. This  class  of  jura  in  re  la  called  "pre- 
dial" or  "real"  servitudes.  To  constitute  this 
servitude,  there  must  be  two  estates  belong- 
ing to  different  owners.  These  estates  are 
viewed  In  some  measure  as  juridical  persons, 
,  capable  of  acquiring  rights  and  Incurring 
obligations.  The  estate  in  favor  of  which 
the  servitude  eslets  Is  the  creditor  estate, 
and  the  estate  by  which  the  servitude  is 
due,  the  debtor  estate.  2  Marlade.  343  et 
sen. 

DOMINIUM  DIRECTUM   (Lat.  legal  own- 

In  the  Civil  Law.  Ownership,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  enjoyment. 

In  the  Feudal  Law.    The  right  ot  the 

lord. 

DOMINIUM  DIRECTUM  ET  UTILE' (X^t.) 
Ptill  ownership  and  [rassesston  united  in  one 
person. 


DOMINIUM  NON  POTEST  ESSE  IN  PEN- 
dent).  Lordship  cannot  be  In  suspense,  i.  c. 
property  cannot  remain  in  abeyance.  Halk. 
Max.  39. 

DOMINIUM  PLENUM.  Full  ownership; 
the  union  of  the  dominium  direclum  with  the 
dominium  iiHIe.    Tayl.  Civ.  Law.  478. 


DOMINU8  (Lat.)  The  lord  or  master; 
the  owner.  Alnsworth.  Tbe  owner  or  pro- 
prietor of  a  thing,  as  distinguished  from 
him    who    uses    It    merely.    Calv.    Lex. 


master  or  principal,  as  distinguished  from 
an  agent  or  attorney.  Story,  Ag.  t  3;  Fer- 
flere. 

In  Civil  Law.    A  husband;  a  family. 

Vlcat. 

DOMINU8  LITIS  (Lat)  The  master  ot  a 
suit;  the  client,  as  distinguished  from  an 
attorney.  And  yet  It  Is  s^d,  although  be 
who  has  appointed  an  attorney  Is  properly 
catted  domtnvs  litis,  the  attorney  himself. 
when  the  cause  has  been  tried,  becomes  the 
dominus  litis.    Vlcat. 


OOMINU8  NON  MARITABIT  PUPILLUM 
nisi  aemel.  A  lord  cannot  give  a  ward  Id 
marriage  but  once.    Co.  Lltt.  9. 

DOMINUS  REX  NULLUM  HABERE  PO- 
teat  parem,  multo  minus  ■uperlorem.  The 
king  cannot  have  an  equal,  much  leas  a  su- 
perior.   1  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  HE. 

DOMITAE  (Lat.)  Tame;  subdued;  not 
wild. 

DOMO  REPARANDA.  A  writ  that  lay  for 
one  against  his  neighbor,  by  tbe  anticipated 
fall  of  whose  house  he  feared  a  damage  and 
Injury  to  his  own.  Reg.  Orlg.  IS3;  Termes 
de  la  Ley. 

OOMUS  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  and  old  Eng- 
lish law.  A  house  or  dwelling;  a  habita- 
tion.   Inst.  4.  4.  8;  Towns.  PI.  183-186. 

Held  synonymous  with  "messuage."  Cro. 
Jac.  634. 

DOMUS  CAP1TULARI8-  In  old  records. 
A  chapter  house;  the  chapter  house.     Dyer, 

2eb. 

DOMUS  CONVERSORUM  (Law  Lat.  the 
house  of  the  converts).  An  ancient  house 
or  institution  (Spetman  calls  it  collefftum) 
established  by  Henry  III.  for  the  benefit  of 
such  Jews  as  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith.  This  continued  to  the  reign  of  Kd- 
ward  III.,  who.  having  expelled  the  Jews 
from  the  kingdom,  converted  the  building 
into  a  place  for  keeping  the  rolls  and  records 
of  the  chancery.  Spelman;  Cowell.  voc. 
"Rolls."  It  is  now  called  the  "Rolls'  Office 
in  Chancery  Lane,"  though  in  Latin  the  old 
name  is  sometimes  retained.  Id.  voc.  "Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls." 


DOMUS  SUA  CUIQUE  EST  TUTI8SI- 
mum  refuglum.  Every  man's  house  is  his 
castle.  5  Coke,  91.  92;  Dig.  2. 14.  18;  Broom. 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  384;  1  Hale,  P. 
C.  481;  Post,  Horn.  320;  8  Q.  B.  757;  16  Q.  B. 
546,  556;  19  How.  St.  Tr.  1030.  See  "Arrest." 

DOMUS  TUTI8SIMUM  CUIQUE  REFUG- 
lum  atque  receptaculum.  The  habitation  of 
each  one  is  an  Inviolable  asylum  for  blm. 
Dig.  2.  4.  18. 


DONA  CLANDESTINA.  ETC. 


BONIS.  STATUTE  DE 


DONA  CLANDESTINA  SUNT  SEMPER 
■uBplciosa.  Clandestine  gifts  are  s1w)i;b  eua- 
plcloua.  3  Coke,  SI;  Noy,  Max.  (9th  Ed.) 
1S2;  i  Bam.  A  C.  652;  1  Maute  t  S.  253: 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  {3d  London  Ed.)  264. 

OONARI  VIDETUR  QUOD,  NULLI  JURE 
cogente  eoncedltur.  That  la  considered  to 
be  given  which  Is  granted  when  no  law  com- 
pels.   Dig.  50.  17.  82. 


DONATIO  (Lat.  a  gift).  A  transfer  of  the 
title  to  property  to  one  who  receives  it  with- 
■  out  paying  for  it  Vlcat.  The  act  by  which 
the  owner  of  a  thing  voluntarily  transfers 
the  title  and  possession  of  the  same  from 
tiimself  to  another  person,  without  any  con. 
stderatlon. 

Its'llteral  translation,  gift,  has  acquired 
In  real  law  a  more  limited  meaning,  being 
applied  to  the  convej'ance  of  estates  tail.  2 
Bl.  Comm.  316;  Litt.  i  59;  West,  Symb.  i 
264;  i  Cruise,  Dig.  51.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  donatio,— B£  donatio  simplex  et 
pura,  simple  and  pure  gift,  without  compul- 
aion  or  consideration;  donatio  absoluta  et 
larga.  an  absolute  gift;  donatio  conditionalis, 
a  conditional  gift:  donatio  stricta  et  coarc- 
tura,  a  restricted  gift,  as  an  estate  tall. 

—^Donatio  Inter  Vivos.  A  gift  between 
living  persons.  A  contract  which  takes 
place  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  giver, 
who  divests  himself  of  the  thing  given 
In  order  to  transmit  the  title  of  it  to  the 
donee  gratuitously,  and  the  donee,  who  ac 
cepts  and  acquires  the  legal  title  to  It.  This 
donation  takes  place  when  the  given  Is  not 
In  any  Immediate  apprehension  of  death, 
which  distinguishes  It  from  a  donatio  moTtis 
causa.  ]  Bouv.  Inst,  note  712.  See,  also, 
ClT.  Code  La,  art.  H53;  Inst.  2.  7.  2;  Coop- 
er, Inst,  notes  474,  475;  U.  S.  Dig.  tit.  "Gift." 

—Donatio  Mortis  Causa.  A  gift  In  pros- 
pect ot  death.  A  gift  made  by  a  person  In 
sickness,  who,  apprehending  his  dissolution 
near,  delivers,  or  causes  to  be  delivered,  to 
another,  the  possession  of  any  personal 
goods,  to  keep  as  bis  own  In  case  of  the 
donor's  decease.  2  Bl.  Comm.  514.  See 
Civ,  Code  La.  art.  1455. 

The  civil  law  defines  It  to  be  a  gift  under 
apprehension  of  death;  as  when  anything 
Is  given  upon  condition  that.  It  the  donor 
dies,  the  donee  shall  possess  it  absolutely,  or 
return  It  If  the  donor  should  survive,  or 
should  repent  of  having  made  the  gift,  or 
if  the  donee  should  die  before  the  donor.  1 
Miles  (Pa.)  109-117. 

It  differs  from  a  legacy,  Inasmuch  as  It 
does  not  require  proof  In  the  court  ot  pro- 
baU  (2  Strange,  777.  See  1  Bllgh  [N.  8.) 
531),  and  no  assent  Is  required  from  the 
executor  to  perfect  the  donee's  title  (2  Vea 
Jr.  120;  1  Sim.  A  S.  245).  It  differs  from 
a  gift  inter  vivos  because  it  Is  ambulatory 
and  revocable  during  the  donor's  life,  be- 
cause It  may  be  made  to  the  wite  of  the 
donor,  and  because  It  is  liable  for  his  debts. 


DONATIO  PERFICITUR  P088ES8IONE 
acclplentie.  A  gift  Is  rendered  complete  by 
the  possession  of  the  receiver.  See  I  Bouv. 
Inst,  note  712;  2  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  52;  2  Leigh 
(Va.(  337;  2  Kent,  Comm.  4S8. 

DONATIO  PROPTER  NUPTIA8  (Lat.  gift 
on  account  of  marriage).  In  Roman  law. 
A  gift  made  by  the  husbajid  as  a  securtty  for 
the  marriage  portion.  The  effect  of  the  act 
of  giving  such  a  gift  was  different  according 
to  the  relation  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of 
making  the  gift.  Vlcat.  Called,  also,  a 
"mutual  gift." 

The  name  was  originally  applied  to  a  gift 
made  before  marriage,  and  was  then  called  a 
donatio  ante  nuptiaa;  but  in  process  of  time 
It  was  allowed  to  be  made  after  marriage 
as  well,  and  was  then  called  a  donatio  prop- 
ter nuptiaa. 

DONATION.  In  ecclesiastical  Uw.  A 
mode  of  acquiring  a  benefice  by  deed  of  gift 
alone,  without  presentation.  Institution,  or 
Induction.    3  Stepb.  Comm.  SI. 

DONATIONUM  ALIA  PERFECTA.  ALIA 
Incepta,  et  non  perfecta;  ut  ai  donatio  lecta 
fult  et  concessa,  ac  tradltio  nondum  fuerit 
subsecuta.  Some  gifts  are  perfect,  others  In- 
cipient and  not  perfect;  as.  If  a  gift  were 
read  and  agreed  to,  but  delivery  had  not 
then  followed.    Co.  Litt  56. 

DONATIVE  ADV0W80N.  In  ecclesiasOc- 
al  law.  A  species  of  advowson.  where  the 
benefice  Is  conferred  on  the  clerk  by  the 
patron's  deed  Of  donation,  without  presenta- 
tion, Institution,  or  Induction.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
23;   Termes  de  la  Ley. 

DO  NATO  R  (Lat.  from  doiiair:  l^w 
Fr.  donour).  in  civil  and  old  English  law. 
A  donor  or  giver;  the  party  who  makes  a 
donatio,  or  gift  Bracton.  fol.  11  et  seq.; 
Fleta,  lib.  3,  c.  7,  S  4. 

Donatoriui  (properly,  dondiaria"} .  A  do- 
nee; a  person  to  whom  a  gift  is  made:  a 
purchaser.  Bracton,  fol.  13  et  seq.;  Fleta, 
ubl  supra.  ' 

DONATOR  NUNQUAM  DE8INIT  P085I- 
dere  antequam  donatarluslnclplatpoaalder*. 

He  that  gives  never  ceases  to  [wssess  until 
he  that  receives  begins  to  possess.  Dyer, 
2S1;  Bracton,  41b. 

DONATORIUS.    A    donee;    a   person  to 

whom  a  gift  Is  made;  a  purchaser.  Brac- 
ton, fol.  13  et  seq.;  Pleta,  lib.  3,  c.  7.  }  4. 

DONATORY.  The  person  on  whom  the 
king  bestows  his  right  to  any  forfeiture  that 
has  fallen  to  the  crown. 

DONEE.  He  to  whom  a  gift  la  made  or 
a  bequest  given;  one  who  Is  Invested  with 
a  power  of  appointment.  He  is  sometimes 
called  an  "appointee."  4  Kent.  Comm.  316; 
4  Cruise,  Dig.  51. 

D0NI8,  STATUTE  DE.  The  statute  of 
Westminster  II.  2,  namely.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  1. 
called  the  statute' de  donu  conditionaiibut. 
This  statute  revives.  In  some  sort,  the  an- 


cleDt  feudal  reetratnts  wblch  were  origi- 
nally laid  on  alieoatione.  Its  effect,  by  mak- 
ing a  limitation  In  tall  Inalienalile,  waa  to 
defeat  the  former  rule  of  conBtructlon  by 
wblcb  a  limitation  to  one  and  particular 
belre  was  held  to  Impose  a  condition  which 
was  fulfilled  by  the  blrtb  of  such  beirs,  so 
that  the  fee  conditional  (fee  tail)  became  a 
fee  simple.  Sucb  estates  were  afterwards 
called  "eautes  tail."  See  "EBtates;"  "Tall," 
S  Bl.  Comm.  110-113. 

DONOR   (from  Law  Pr.  donour;  Lat.  do- 

In    Old    EiiQflsh    Law.     He   by   wbom 

lands  were  given  to  anotber ;  tbe  party 
making  a  donatio  (q.  v. I    See  "Donator." 

In  Later  Law.    He  who  glTes  lands  or 

tenements  to  anotber  in  tall.  Lltt.  %  57; 
Termes  de  la  l<ey. 

In  Modern  Law.    He  who  makes  a  gift. 

See,  alsa,  "Power" 

OONUM   (Lat)     A  gift. 

The  difference  between  donunt  and  nuntus 
Is  aald  to  be  that  donum  is  more  general, 
wblle  ntimH«  is  specific.  Humus  is  said  to 
mean  donunt  with  a  cause  for  tbe  giving, 
though  not  a  legal  consideration,  as  on  ac- 
count of  marriage,  etc.  Donum  Is  said  to 
be  that  which  is  given  from  no  necessity  of 
law  or  duty,  but  from  free  will,  "from  the 
absence  of  which,  If  they  are  not  given,  no 
Uame  arises,  but.  If  they  are  given,  praise 
la  due."    Vlcat;  Calv.  Lex. 

DOOM,  or  DOME.  In  Scotch  practice. 
Judgment;  sentence.  Tbe  Judgment  of  a 
court,  formerly  pronounced  by  tbe  mouth  of 
ao  officer  called  a  dempster  (9.  v.),  and  end- 
ing with  tbe  words,  "And  this  I  give  (or 
pronounce)  for  doom."  Tbe. term  Is  still 
retained;  sentences  In  criminal  cases  end- 
ing with  the  words,  "Which  Is  pronounced 
for  doom."    See  2  Brown,  1S8. 

DORMANT.  Sleeping;  silent;  not  known; 
Dot  acting. 

Dormant  Execution.  One  wblcb  a  cred- 
itor delivers  to  the  sheriff,  with  directions 
to  levy  only,  and  not  to  sell,  until  further 
orders,  or  until  a  Junior  execution   Is   re- 

Dormant  Judgment.    One  upon  which 

DO  execution  la  Issued  until  the  time  limited 
for  iesulDg  execution,  as  of  course,  bas  run 

Dormant  Partners.  A  dormant  part- 
ner is  one  whose  name  Is  not  known,  or 
does  not  appear  as  partner,  but  wbo  never- 
theless is  a  silent  partner,  and  partakes  of 
the  proflte.  and  thereby  becomes  a  partner. 
either  absolutely,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, or  at  all  events.  In  respect  to  third 
persons.  According  to  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
dormant  partners.  In  strictness  of  language, 
mefto  those  who  are  merely  passive  In  the 
flmi,  whether  known  or  unknown,  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  wbo  are  active  and  con- 
duct tbe  business  of  the  firm  as  principals. 
Story,  Partn.  £  80. 

DORMIUNT  ALIQUANDO  LEGES,  NUN- 
quam  morluntur.  The  laws  sometimes  sleep, 
bat  never  die.    Inst.  161. 


DOS  (Lat.) 

In  Roman  Law.  That  wblcb  Is  receiv- 
ed by  or  promised  to  the  husband  from  the 
wife,  or  any  one  else  by  ber  Influence,  for 
sustaining  tbe  burdens  of  matrimony.  There 
are  three  classes  of  dos.  Dos  profecHtia  is 
that  which  Is  given  by  the  father  or  any 
male  relative  from  his  property  or  by  hla 
act.  Dos  adventitia  is  that  which  is  given 
by  any  other  person  or  from  the  property  of 
the  wife  herself.  Dos  receptitia  is  where 
there  is  a  stipulation  connected  with  the  gift 
relating  to  tbe  death  of  tbe  wife.  Vioat; 
Calv.  Lex.;  Du  Cange;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop, 
147. 

In  English  Law.  The  portion  bestow- 
ed upon  a  wife  at  ber  marriage  by  ber  bus- 
band.  1  Reeve,  Hiat.  Eng.  Law.  100;  I 
Washb.  Real  Prop.  147;  1  Cruise.  Dig.  152. 

Dower  generally.  The  portion  which  a 
widow  has  in  tbe  estate  of  her  husband  after 
his  death.    Park,  Dower. 

This  use  of  the  word  la  the  English  law, 
though,  as  Spelman  shows,  not  strictly  cor- 
rect, bas  still  the  authority  of  Tacitus  (de 
Mor,  Germ.  18)  for  its  use.  And  if  the  gen- 
eral meaning  of  marriage  portion  is  given 
to  it,  it  is  strictly  as  applicable  to  a  gift 
from  the  husband  to  the  wife  as  to  one  from 
the  wife  to  tbe  husband.  It  occurs  often  In 
the  phrase  do«  de  dole  pet i  noii  debet,  dow- 
er should  not  be  sought  of  dower.  1  Washb. 
Real  Prop.  209. 

DOS  DE  DOTE  PETl  NON  DEBET.  Dow- 
er ought  not  to  be  sought  from  dower.  4 
Coke.  122:  Co.  Lltt.  31;  4  Dane,  Abr.  671;  1 
Washb.  Real  Prop.  209. 

DOS  RATIONABILIS  (Lat.  a  reasonable 
marriage  portion).  A  reasonable  part  ot 
her  husband's  estate,  to  which  every  widow 
Is  entitled,  of  lands  of  wblch  her  busband 
may  have  endowed  ber  on  the  day  of  mar- 
riage. Co.  Lltt.  336.  Dower,  at  i 
law.    2  Bl.  Comm.  234. 


DOS  RATIONABILIS  VEL  LEGITIMA 
est  cujuslibet  mulieris  de  quocunque  tene- 
mento  tertia  pars  omnium  terrarum  et  tene- 
mentorum,  quae  vir  auus  tenuit  in  dominio 
sua  ut  de  feodo,  etc.  Reasonable  or  legiti- 
mate dower  belongs  to  every  woman  of  a 
third  part  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  of 
which  her  husband  was  seised  In  his  de- 
mesne, as  of  fee.  etc,    Co,  Lltt.  336. 

DOT,  A  French  word  adopted  In  Louisi- 
ana. The  fortune,  portion,  or  dowry  which 
a  woman  brings  to  her  husband  by  the  mar- 
riage.   6  Mart,  (La.;  N.  S.)  460. 

DOTAGE.  Dotage  Is  that  feebleness  of  the 
mental  faculties  which  proceeds  from  old 
age.  It  Is  a  diminution  or  decay  of  that 
Intellectual  power  wblcb  was  once  possessed. 
It  ts  the  slow  approach  of  death;  of  that  ir- 
revocable cessation,  without  hurt  or  disease. 


DOTAL  PROPERTY 


DOTAL  PROPERTY.  By  the  cItII  law  in 
Louisiana,  by  this  term  Is  understood  that 
property  whlcti  the  wife  brings  to  the  hue- 
band  to  aasiet  him  In  bearing  the  expenses 
of  the  marriage  estabtlBhment.  CIt.  Code  I^a. 
art.  2315. 

DOTALITIUM.  In  canon  and  feudal  iaw. 
Dower.  Spelman,  voc,  "IDoarlum;"  CalT. 
Les.;  2  Bl.  Comm.  129.  Ueed  as  early  as  A. 
D.  841. 

DOTATION.  In  French  law.  The  act  by 
which  the  founder  of  a  hoapital.  or  other 
charity,  endows  It  with  property  to  fulfill 
its  destination. 

DOTE.  In  Spanish  law.  The  property  and 
effects  which  a  woman  brings  to  her  hus- 
band for  the  purpose  of  aiding  him,  with 
the  rents  and  revenues  thereof,  to  support 
the  expenses  of  the  marriage.  Las  Partldas. 
4.  11.  1.  "Dot,''  says  Cajas,  "est  pecunia 
marito,  nuptiarvm  cavia.  data  vet  promista." 
The  dower  of  the  wife  Is  Inalienable,  except 
In  certain  specified  cases,  for  which  see 
Esc rl Che.  Die.  RaZ. 

DOTE  ASSIGNANDO.  In  English  law.  A 
writ  which  lay  In  favor  of  a  widow,  when  It 
was  found  by  office  that  the  king's  tenant 
was  seised  of  tenements  In  fee  or  fee  tall 
at  the  time  of  hia  death,  and  th^t  he  held 
of  the  hlng  Id  chief. 


DOTI  LEX  FAVET;  PROEMIUM  PUDOR- 
\e  eat,  Ideo  parcatur.  The  law  favors  dower; 
It  1h  the  reward  of  chastity,  therefore  let  It 
be  preserved.    Co.  Lltt.  31;  Branch,  Prlnc. 

DOTIS  ADMINISTRATIO.  Admeasure- 
ment ot  dower,  where  the  widow  holds  more 

than  her  share,  etc 

DOTISSA.    A  dowager. 

DOUBLE  AVAIL  OF  MARRIAQE.  lo 
Scotch  law.  Double  the  ordinary  or  single 
value  ot  a  marriage.  Bell,  Diet.  See  "Du- 
plex Valor  MarlUgli." 

DOUBLE  BOND.  In  Scotch  law.  A  bond 
with  a  penalty,  as  distinguished  from  a 
single  bond.    2  Kames,  Eq.  359. 

DOUBLE  COMPLAINT,  or  DOUBLE 
quarrel.  A  grievance  made  known  by  a 
clerk  or  other  person,  to  the  archbishop  of 
the  province,  against  the  ordinary,  for  de- 
laying or  refusing  to  do  justice  In  some 
cause  eceleslastica],  as  to  give  sentence.  In- 
stitute a  clerk,  etc.  It  Is  termed  a  "double 
complaint."  because  It  is  most  commonly 
made  against  both  the  judge  and  him  at 
whose  suit  Justice  Is  denied  or  delayed;  the 
effect  whereof  is  that  the  archbishop,  taking 
notice  of  the  delay,  directs  his  letters,  under 
his  authentical  seal,  to  all  clerks  of  his 
province,  commanding  them  to  admonish  the 
ordinary,  within  a  certain  number  of  days, 
to  do  the  Justice  required,  or  otherwise  to 


«)  DOUBLE  VOUCHER 

appear  hefore  him  or  his  official,  and  there 
allege  the  cause  of  hla  delay;  and  to  sig- 
nify to  the  ordinary  that  If  he  neither  per- 
form the  thing  enjoined,  nor  appear  nor 
show  cause  against  It,  he  himself.  In  his 
court  of  audience,  will  forthwith  proceed  to 
do  the  Justice  that  is  due,    Cowell. 

DOUBLE  (or  TREBLE)  COSTS.  Id  Bus- 
land  and  some  of  the  United  States,  ordi- 
nary costs,  and  fifty  per  cenL  thereof  In 
addition.  22  Mich.  5;  9  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  443. 
In  other  states,  twice  the  ordinary  costs. 
16  Pa.  St.  254;  34  N.  J,  Law,  145.  Treble 
costs  Is  either  full  costs,  and  aerenty-flre 
per  cent,  additional,  or  three  times  the  ordi- 
nary costs,  In-  different  states. 

DOUBLE  (or  TREBLE)  DAMAGES.  In 
some  cases  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  a 
party  may  recover  double  or  treble  dam- 
ages. In  these  cases  the  Jury  find  such  dam- 
ages as  they  think  proper,  and  the  court  en- 
hances them  In  the  Judgment.  Brooke.  Abr. 
"Damages."  pi.  70;  2  InsL  416;  1  WMs.  126; 
1  Mass.  ISE.  The  damages  are  actually 
doubled  or  trebled,  as  the  case  may  be;  not 
assessed,  like  double  or  treble  costs. 

DOUBLE  FINE.  ID  Old  English  law.  A 
fine  sur  done  grant  et  render  was  called  a 
"double  fine,"  because  It  comprehended  the 
fine  siir  cognizance  de  droit  come  ceo,  etc., 
and  the  fine  sur  coneeggit.    2  Bl.  Comm.  353. 


DOUBLE  INSURANCE.  Is  where  divers 
Insurances  are  made  upon  the  same  Inter- 
est In  the  same  subject  against  the  same 
risks  Id  favor  of  the  same  assured.  In  pro- 
portions exceeding  the  value.  1  Phil.  tns. 
il  3S9,  366. 

DOUBLE  PLEA.  The  alleging,  for  one 
single  purpose,  two  or  more  distinct  grounds 
of  defense,  when  one  of  them  would  be  as 
effectual  In  law  as  both  or  all.  See  "Du- 
plicity." 

DOUBLE  POSSIBILITY,  Aposslblllty  bas- 
ed or  dependent  on  another  possibility. 
Used  ordinarily  In  respect  to  the  creation  of 
contingent  trusts  and  remainders.  Thus,  a 
bequest  to  testator's  unboro  "child"  is  valid, 
resting  on  a  single  possibility;  white  one 
to  his  unljom  "son"  Is  Invalid,  the  possibil- 
ity being  double. 

DOUBLE  RENT.  Required,  by  St.  11  Geo. 
II.  c.  19,  as  a  penalty  of  a  tenant  holding 
over  after  notice  to  quit.    Wharton. 

DOUBLE  VOUCHER.  A  voucher  which 
occurs  when  the  person  first  vouched  to 
warranty  comes  In  and  vouches  over  a  third 
person.  See  a  precedent  2  Bl.  Comm.  Ap- 
pendix V.  p.  xvll. 

The  necessity  for  double  voucher  arises 
when  the  tenant  tn  tall  Is  not  the  tenant  In 
the  writ,  but  Is  tenant  by  warranty;  that  Is. 
where  he  is  vouched,  and  comes  In  and  con- 
fesses the  warranty.  Generally  speaking,  to 
accomplish  this  result  a  previous  convey- 
ance Is  necessary,  by  the  tenant  In  tall,  to  a 
third  person.  In  order  to  make  such  third 
person  tenant  to  a  writ  of  entry,  i  Prest. 
Conv.  125,  126.  I*- 


DOUBLE  WASTE  (2< 

.  DOUBLE  WASTE.  When  n  tenant  bound 
to  repair  suSers  a  house  to  be  wasted,  and 
then  unlawfully  fells  timber  to  repair  it,  he 
Is  said  to  commit  double  waste.  Co.  UtC  53. 
See  "Waste." 

DOUBT.  The  uncertainty  which  exlsU  In 
relation  to  a  (act,  a  proposition,  or  other 
thing;  an  equipoise  of  the  mind  arising  from 
an  equality  ot  contrary  reasons.  Ay] lite, 
Pand.  121.     See  "Reasonable  Doubt." 

DOUN,  DON,  or  DONE  (I^w  Fr.)  A  gift. 
The  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Brltton  Is  en- 
titled "Se  Dount." 

DOWABUE.    EnUUed  to  dower. 

DOWAGER.  A  widow  endowed;  one  who 
has  a  Jointure. 

In  England.  A  tltte  or  addition  given  to 

the  widows  of  princes,  dukes,  earls,  and  oth- 
er noblemen,  to  dlBtlnguleh  tbem  from  the 
wlveo  of  the  heir,  who  have  a  right  to  bear 
the  title. 

DOWAGER  QUEEN.  The  widow  of  the 
hJng.  As  such  she  enjoys  most  ot  the  privi- 
leges belonging  to  her  as  queen  consort.  It 
la  not  treason  to  conspire  her  death  or  vio- 
late her  chastity,  because  the  succession  to 
the  crown  Is  not  thereby  endangered.  No 
man,  however,  can  marry  her  without  a  spe- 
cial license  from  the  sovereign,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  his  lands  or  goods.  1  Bl.  Comm. 
233. 

DOWER  (Fr.  doner,  to  endow).  The  pro- 
vision which  the  law  makefi  for  a  widow 
out  of  the  lands  or  tenements  of  her  bus- 
band,  for  her  support  and  the  nurture  of  her 
children.  Co.  Lltt.  30a;  2  Bl.  Comm.  130;  i 
Kent.  Comm.  35;  Washb.  Real  Prop.  116. 

The  word  "dower"  has  reference  to  real 
estate  only.    36  Me.  216. 

It  has  three  stages:  <1]  Inchoate,  from 
marriage  to  the  death  of  the  husband;  (2) 
consummate,  from  the  death  of  the  husband 
to  admeasurement;  and  (3)  assigned  from 
the  time  when  it  is  set  off  to  the  widow. 
Slew.  HuBb.  A  Wife,  §S  262-264. 

There  were  Ave  species  of  dower  In  Eng- 
land: 

(1)  Dower  by  custom,  where  a  widow  be- 
came entitled  to  a  specified  portion  of  her 
husband's  lands  in  consequence  of  some  local 
or  particular  custom. 

( 2)  Dower  ad  ostium  errlrsUir,  where  a  man 
of  full  age.  on  coming  to  the  church  door  to 
be  married,  endowed  his  wife  of  a  certain 
portion  of  his  lands. 

1 3)  Dower  er  aKtifiieu  fratrix,  yihich  differed 
from  dower  ad  ostium  ecclesiae  only  in  being 
made  out  of  the  lands  o(  the  husband's  fa- 
ther, and  with  his  consent. 

(4)  Dower  dr  In  plim  fceiie,  where  the  widow, 
on  suing  the  Buardian  in  chivalry  for  dower, 
was  required  by  him  to  endow  herself  of  the 
fairest  portion  of  any  lands  she  might  hold 
as  guardian  in  socage,  and  thus  release  from 
dower  the  lands  of  her  husband  held  in 
chivalry.  This  was  abolished  along  with  the 
military  tenures,  of  which  it  was  a  conse- 
quence.   2  Bl.  Comm.  132,  note. 


(B)  Dower  by  common  law,  where  the  wid- 
ow wasentitled  during  her  lifeto  a  third  part 
o[  all  the  lands  and  tenements  In  fee  simple 
or  fee  tall  ot  which  her  husband  was  seised 
at  any  time  during  the  coverture,  and  of 
which  any  Issue  she  might  have  had  might 
by  possibility  have  been  heir. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  dower  act  in 
England  (3  ft  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  106),  all  these 
species  of  dower,  except  that  by  custom  and  - 
by  the  common  law,  have  ceased  to  exist.  2 
Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  136,  note.  Dower  In 
the  United  States,  although  regulated  by 
statutes  dllferlng  from  each  other  in  many 
respects,  conforms  substantially  to  that  at 
the  common  law.    1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  149. 

DOWER  UNDC  NJHIL  HABET.  A  writ 
which  lay  for  a  widow  to  obtain  an  assign- 
ment of  dower. 


DOWRESS.  A  woman  entitled  to  dower. 
See  "Dower." 

DOWRY.  Formerly  applied  to  mean  that 
which  a  woman  brings  to  her  husband  in 
marriage.  This  is  now  called  a  "portion," 
This  word  la  sometimes  confounded  with 
"dower."  See  Co.  Lltt.  31;  Civ.  Code  La. 
art.  2317;  Dig.  33.  3.  76;  Code,  5.  12.  20. 

OOZEIN  (Law  Fr.  twelve).  A  person 
twelve  years  of  age.    St.  IS  Edw.  II.;  Barr. 

Obs.  St.  208. 

DOZEN  PEERS.  Twelve  peers  assembled 
at  the  Instance  of  the  barons,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  to  be  privy  counsellors,  or 
rather  conservators  of  the  kingdom.    Whar- 

DRACO  REGIS.  The  standard,  ensign,  or 
military  colors  borne  in  war  by  the  ancient 
kings  of  England,  having  the  Dgure  of  a 
dragon  painted  thereon. 

DRACONIAN  LAWS.  A  code  Of  taws  pre- 
pared by  Draco,  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of 
Athens.  These  laws  were  exceedingly  se- 
vere, and  the  term  is  now  sometimes  applied 
to  any  laws  of  unusual  harshness. 


1  for 


bill  of 


DRAGOMAN.  An  Interpreter  employed  in 
the  east,  and  particularly  at  the  Turkish 

Act  Cong.  Aug.  36.  1842,  e.  301.  S  8,  de- 
clares that  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  allow  a 
dragoman  at  Constantinople  a  salary  of 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  dot. 

DRAIN.  To  conduct  water  from  one  place 
to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the 
former. 

The  right  of  draining  water  through  an- 
other man's  land.     This  is  an  easement  or 


sarvitude  acquired  by  grant  or  prescrlptloD. 
See  3  Kent,  Comm.  436;  T  Man.  A  G.  354; 
Waelib.  Basem.  Index. 

DRAW.  To  drag,  on  a.  hurdle,  to  the  place 
of  execution.  Aaclently  no  hurdle  was  al- 
lowed, but  the  criminal  wae  actually  drag- 
ged along  the  road  to  the  place  of  execution. 
A  part  or  the  ancient  punlahment  o(  traitors 
was  the  being  thus  drawn,  i  Sharawood,  Bl. 
Comm.  92,  377. 

DRAWBACK.  An  allowance  made  by  the 
government  to  mercbants  on  the  re-expor- 
tation ot  certain  Imported  goods  liable  to 
duties,  which  In  some  cases  consists  or  the 
whole,  in  others  of  a  part,  of  the  duties 
which  had  been  paid  upon  the  Importation. 
For  the  various  acta  ot  congress  which  regu- 
late   drawbacks,   see    Brightly,    Dig.   U.    S. 

DRAWEE.  A  person  to  whom  a  bill  o(  ex- 
change Is  addressed,  and  who  Is  requested 
to  pay  the  amount  of  money  therein  men- 
tioned.   See  "Bill  of  Exchange." 


DRAWLATCHE8.  Thieves;  robbers.  Cow- 
ell. 

DREIT  DREIT.  Double  right;  a  union  of 
the  right  of  possession  and  the  right  of 
property.    3  Share  wood,  Bl.  Comm.  199. 

DRENCHES,  or  DRENGE8  (Law  X>at. 
drengi).  A  species  of  tenants  mentioned  In 
Domesday  Book,  whom  Spelman  supposes  to 
have  been  military  vassal 8  or  tenants  by 
knight  service.  The  same  author  quotes  an 
old  manuscript  record  of  the  family  of 
Sharburn,  in  Norfolk,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  name  was  given  to  certain 
tenants  in  capUe,  who,  at  the  coming  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  being  put  out  ot 
their  estates,  were  atterwards,  upon  com- 
plaint being  made  to  him.  restored  to  them, 
on  their  making  It  appear  that  they  were 
owners  thereof,  and  had  taken  no  part 
against  him  either  by  aid  or  counsel  in  con- 
tilio  et  auHlio.  Spelman.  According  to  Lord 
Coke,  who  spells  the  word  dTeuchs,  they 
were  free  tenants  of  a  manor.    Co.  Lltt.  6b. 


DRIPTS  OF  THE  FOREST.  A  View  or  ex- 
amination of  what  cattle  are  In  a  torest, 
chase,  etc.,  that  it  may  be  known  whether  It 
be  surcharged  or  not,  and  whose  the  beasts 
are,  and  whether  they  are  commonable. 
These  drifts  are  made  at  certain  times  In 
the  year  by  the  officers  of  the  forest,  when 
all  cattle  are  driven  Into  some  pound  or 
place  Inclosed,  for  the  before- mentioned  pur- 
poses, and  also  to  discover  whether  any  cat- 
tle of  strangers  be  there,  which  ought  not  to 
common.    Klanw.  For.  Law,  p.  2,  c.  15. 


DRIFTWAY.    A  road  or  way  over  which 

cattle  are  driven.  J  Taunt.  279;  Selw.  N. 
P.  1037;  Woolr.  Ways,  1.  The  term  is  In 
use  in  Rhode  Island.  2  HlUiard,  Real  Prop. 
33. 

DRINCLEAN.or  DRINKLEAN  (Saxon).  A 
contribution  ot  tenants,  in  the  time  of  tbc 
Saxons,  towards  a  potation,  or  ale,  provided 
to  entertain  the  lord,  or  his  steward.  Cow- 
ell.    See  "Cervlsarll." 

DRIP.  The  right  of  drip  is  an  caeemeDt 
by  which  the  water  which  falls  on  one  house 
is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  land  of  another. 

Unless  the  owner  has  acquired  the  right 
by  grant  or  prescription,  he  has  no  right  so 
to  construct  his  house  as  to  let  the  water 
drip  over  bis  neighbor's  land.  1  Rolle,  Abr. 
107.  See  3  Kent,  Comm.  436;  Dig.  43.  23. 
4.  6;  11  Adol.  ft  E.  40. 

DROFDEN,  or  DROFDENE.  A  grove  or 
woody  place  where  cattle  are  kept.  Cowelt; 
Blount. 

DROFLAND,DRIFTLAND,orDRYFLAND. 
A  yearly  payment  made  by  some  to  their 
landlords  for  driving  their  cattle  through  the 
manor  to  fairs  and  markets.    Cowell. 

DROIT  (Fr.) 

In  French  Law.    Law;  the  whole  body 

of  law.  written  and  unwritten. 

A  right.  No  law  exists  without  a  duty. 
Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  note  96;   Poth.  Dr. 

Droit  d'accesiion.  That  property  which 
Is  acquired  by  making  a  new  species  out  of 
the  material  of  another.  Modus  acquiran^i 
QUO  quia  ex  aliena  materia  suo  nomine  novam 
*;iec(CHi  facirii-f  liona  ftde  ejus  speciei  domin- 
ium i-«n«eguilur.  It  is  a  rule  ot  the  civil 
law  that.  If  the  thing  can  be  reduced  to  the 
former  matter,  it  belongs  to  the  owner  of 
the  matter,  e.  •!..  a  statute  made  ot  gold,  but, 
if  It  cannot  so  be  reduced,  it  belongs  to  the 
person  who  made  it,  e.  g.,  a  statue  made  of 
marble.  This  subject  is  treated  of  in  the 
Code  Nap.  arts.  565.  577;  Merlin.  Repert. 
"Accession;"  Malleville's  DlscussloD.  art,  565. 
See  "Accession." 

Droit  d'aubaine.  A  rule  by  which  all  the 
property  of  a  deceased  foreigner,  whether 
movable  or  Immovable,  was  confiscated  to 
the  use  of  the  state,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
heirs,  whether  claiming  ab  inteslato  or  under 
a  will  of  the  deceased. 

The  word  atiJtaine  signlllea  hospes  loci, 
peregrinus  advena.  a  stranger.  It  is  de- 
rived, according  to  some,  from  alibi,  else- 
where, natut,  born,  from  which  the  word. 
albinus  Is  said  to  be  formed.  Others,  as 
Cujas.  derive  the  word  directly  from  advena, 
by  which  word  aubaina  or  strangers  are  des- 
ignated In  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne. 
See  Du  Cange;  Trevoux.    See  "Aubalne." 

Droit  de  bris.  A  right,  formerly  claimed 
by  the  lords  of  the  coasts  of  certain 
parts  ot  France,  to  shipwrecks,  by  which 
not  only  the  property,  but  the  persons  of 
those  who  were  cast  away,  were  confis- 
cated for  the  prince  who  was  lord  ot  the 
coast.  Otherwise  called  droit  de  bris  tur  te 
naufrages.     The  right  prevailed  chiefly  In 


DROIT  DROIT  (3< 

Bretagne.  and  was  solemnly  abrogated  br 
Henry  III.  as  duke  ol  Normandy.  Aqultalne, 
and  Guienne,  In  a  charter  granted  A.  D. 
1226.  preeerved  among  the  rolls  at  Bordeaux, 
l.aws  o(  Oleron,  art.  26,  note;  Pet.  Adm. 
Dec.  Appendix.    See  "Brie." 

Droit  de  garde.  Right  of  ward;  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  estate  and  person  ol  a  noble 
vassal,  to  which  the  king,  during  hie  minor- 
ity, was  entitled.    Steph.  Lect.  250.  . 

Droit  de  gite.  The  duty  Incumbent  on  a 
Tolurier.  holding  lands  within  the  royal  do- 
main, of  supplying  board  and  lodging  to  the 
king  and  to  tals  suite  while  on  a  royal 
progresE.     Steph.  Lect.  361. 

Droit  de  greffe.  The  rtght  of  selling  vari- 
ous offices  connected  with  the  custody  of 
judicial  records  or  notarial  acts.  Steph.  Lect 
354.    A  privilege  of  the  French  Kings. 

Droit  de  maitrite.  A  charge  payable  to  the 
crown  by  any  one  who,  after  having  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  any  commercial  guild 
or  brotherhood,  sought  to  become  a  master 
workman  in  It  on  his  own  account.  Steph. 
Lect.  354. 

Droit  de  prise._  The  duty  {Incumbent  on  a 
roturier)  of  supplying  to  the  king  on  credit, 
during  a  certain  period,  such  articles  of 
domestic  consumption  as  might  be  required 
for  the  royal  household.    Steph.  Lect.  351. 

Droit  de  guint.  A  relief  payable  by  a  noble 
vassal  to  the  king  as  his  teigneur,  on  every 
change  in  the  ownership  of  hia  Bet.  Steph. 
Lect.   350. 

In  English  Law.    Right.   Co.   Lltt  158. 

.\  person  was  said  to  have  droit  droit,  plu- 
rimum  jurig.  and  plurimum  po««e»SioniS, 
when  he  had  the  freehold,  the  fee.  and  the 
property  in  him.  Crabb,  Hist.  Eng.  Law, 
40fi. 

Iiroit  I  'hixr.  The  name  of  an  ancient 
writ  directed  to  the  lord  of  ancient  de- 
mesne, and  which  lies  for  those  tenants  In 
ancient  demesne  who  hold  their  lands  and 
tenements  by  charter  in  fee  Bimple,  in  fee 
toll,  for  life,  or  in  dower.  FItzh.  Nat,  Brev. 
23. 

DROIT  DROIT  {Law  Fr;  Law  Lat.  jug 
dupiicatii-m).  In  old  Englleh  law.  A  double 
rlKht.  The  right  of  possession,  united  with 
the  right  of  property.  2  Bl.  Comm.  199;  Co. 
Litt.  266a:  1  Reeve,  Hist.  Bag.  Law,  476;  4 
Kent.  Comm.  3T3.    See  "Drelt  Drelt." 

DROIT  ECRIT.  In  French  law.  The  writ- 
ten law.  The  Roman  civil  law,  or  corpus 
juris  (-iviliB.     Steph.  Lect.  130, 

DROIT  NE  DONE  PLUIS  QUE  SOIT  DE- 
maunde.  The  law  gives  no  more  than  is  de- 
manded.    Coke,  2d  Inst.  286. 


DROITS  CIVIL8.  This  phrase  In  French 
law  denotes  private  rights,  the  exercise  of 
which  Is  Independent  of  the  status  (qtinlite) 
of  citizen.  Foreigners  enjoy  them;  and  the 
extent  of  that  enjoyment  Is  determined  by 
the  principle  of  reciprocity.  Conversely, 
foreigners  may  be  sued  on  contracts  made 
hy  them  In  France.    Brown. 


DRY  EXCHANGE 


DROITS  OF  ADMIRALTV.  Rights  claim- 
ed by  the  government  over  the  property  Of 
an  enemy.  In  England,  It  bas  been  usual 
In  maritime  wars  for  the  government  to 
seize  and  condemn,  as  droits  of  admiralty, 
the  property  of  an  enemy  found  In  her  porta 
at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  1  C.  Rob. 
Adm.  196;  13  Ves.  71;  1  Edw.  Adm.  60;  3 
Bos.  &  P.  191. 

DROITURAL.  What  belongs  of  right;  re- 
lating to  right;  as,  real  actions  are  either 
droitural  or  poeaessory, — droiluTol  when  the 
plaintiff  seekB  to  recover  the  property. 
Finch,  Law,  267- 

DROP.  ta  English  practice.  When  the 
members  of  a  court  are  equally  divided  on 
the  argument  showing  cause  against  a  rule 
nisi,  no  order  Is  made,  i.  e.,  the  rule  is  nei- 
ther discharged  nor  made  absolute,  and  the 
rule  Is  said  to  "drop."  In  practice,  there  be- 
ing a  right  to  appeal,  it  has  been  usual  to 
make  an  order  in  one  way,  the  junior  judge 
withdrawing  his  Judgment. 

DROP  LETTER.  A  letter  addressed  for 
delivery  in  the  same  city  or  district  in  which 
It  is  posted. 

DROVE  ROAD.  A  road  for  driving  cattle. 
A  right  of  way  for  carriages  does  not  In- 
volve necessarily  a  right  to  drive  cattle,  or 
an  easement  of  drove  road. 

DROVE  STANCE.  In  Scotch  law.  A  place 
adjoining  a  drove  road,  for  resting  and  re- 
freshing sheep  and  cattle  on  their  journey. 
7  Bell,  App.  Cas.  53.  57. 


DRUGGIST.  One  who  deals  Id  medicinal 
substances,  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral, 
uncom  pounded. 

In  America,  the  term  "druggist"  is  used 
synonymously  with  "apothecary,"  although. 
strictly  speaking,  a  druggist  Is  one  who  deals 
In  medicinal  substances,  vegetable,  animal. 
or  mineral,  before  being  compounded,  which 
composition  and  combination  are  really  the 
business  of  the  apothecary.  The  term  is 
here  used  in  its  double  sense.  In  England, 
an  apothecary  is  a  subphyslcian,  or  privi- 
leged practitioner.  He  is  the  ordinary  med- 
ical man.  or  family  medical  attendant,  in 
that  country. 


DRUNKENNESS.  In  medical  Jurispru- 
dence. The  condition  of  a  man  whose  mind 
Is  affected  by  the  Immediate  use  of  Intoxi- 
cating drinks. 

DRY  CR  A  EFT.    Witchcraft;  magic. 

DRY  EXCHANGE.  A  term  Invented  for 
disguising  and  covering  usury,  in  which 
something  waa  pretended  to  pass  on  both 
sides,  when  In  truth  nothing  passed  c 
side;  whence  It  was  called  "dry."  St. ! 
VIT.  c.  5;  Wolff.  Inst.  5  657.  ^it)OQ 


:  Hen. 
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DRY  MULTURES 


DRY  MULTURES.  In  Scotcb  law.  Cora 
paid  to  the  owaer  ot  a  mill,  whether  the 
payers  grind  or  not.    Wharton. 


DUA8  UXORE8  EODEM  TEMPORE  HA- 
ber«  non  potest.  It  Is  not  lawful  to  have 
two  wl-ves  at  one  time.  Inat.  1.  10.  6;  1 
Sbarswood,  Bl.  Comm.  436. 


OU8ITATUR.  or  DUBITAVIT.  It  la  doubt- 
ed. A  word  frequently  used  In  the  reports 
to  indicate  that  a  point  Is  considered  doubt- 
ful.   Vaughan,  C.  J.,  dubitavit.    Freem.  ISO. 

DUCAT.    The  name  of  a  foreign  coin. 

The  ducat,  or  sequin,  was  originally  a 
gold  coin  ot  the  middle  ages,  apparently  a 
descendant  from  the  besant  of  the  Greek- 
Roman  empire.  For  many  centuries  it  con- 
stituted the  principal  international  currency, 
being  intended,  or  supposed,  to  be  made  of 
pure  gold,  though  subsequently  settled  at  a 
basis  a  little  below.  It  is  now  nearly  obsolete 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Its  average  value 
Is  about  12.26  of  our  money.  It  Is  said  they 
appeared  earliest  in  Venice,  and  that  they 
bore  the  following  motto:  Bit  tibt,  Christe, 
datui.  quem  tu  regis,  isle  Ducatui. — whence 
the  name  ducat. 

The  silver  ducat  was  formerly  a  coin  of 
Naples,  weighing  three  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  grains,  eight  hundred  and  forty-two 
thousandths  fine;  consequent  value.  In  our 
money,  about  eighty-one  cents;  but  it  now 
exists  only  as  a  money  of  account, 

DUCES  TECUM  (Law  iAt.  you  bring  with 
you).  In  practice.  A  term  applied  to  cer- 
tain writs,  where  a  party  summoned  to  ap- 
pear in  court  iB  reqnlred  to  bring  with  him 
some  piece  of  evidence,  or  oiher  things  that 
the  court  would  view,  Cowell;  Termes  de  la 
Ley.    See  "Subpoena." 

DUCES  TECUM  LICET  LANGUIDU8.  A 
writ  directing  the  iherlS  to  bring  a  person 
whom  he  returned  as  so  sick  that  he  could 
not  be  brought  without  endangering  his 
life.  Blount;  Cowell.  The  writ  Is  now  ob- 
solete.   See  "Subpoena." 

DUCHY  COURT  OF  LANCASTER.  A 
court  of  special  jurisdiction  In  England, 
held  l>efore  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  or  his  deputy,  concerning  all 
matter  of  equity  relating  to  lands  holden  of 
the  king  In  right  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
3  Bl,  Comm.  78;  3  Steph.  Comm,  446.  The 
proceedings  In  this  court  are  the  same  as  on 
the  equity  side  in  the  courts  of  exchequer 
and  chancery.    Id. 

DUCKING  STOOL.    See  "Castigatory," 

DUCROIRE.  Guaranty;  equivalent  to  dfJ 
credere  (q.  v.) 

DUE.    Just  and  proper,     A  due  present- 


ment and  demand  of  payment  must  be  made. 
See  4  Rawle  (Pa.)  307;  3  Leigh  (Va.)  3S9: 
3  Cranch  (U.  S,)  300. 

What  ought  to  be  paid;  what  may  be  de- 
manded; payable.    7  N.  Y.  4T6. 

It  differs  from  "owing"  in  this,  that  some- 
times what  is  owing  is  not  due.  A  note  pay- 
able thirty  days  after  date  is  owing  imme- 
diately after  It  is  delivered  to  the  payee, 
but  it  is  not  due  until  the  thirty  days  bave 
elapsed;  hut  it  has  been  held  synonymous 
with  "owing."    31  Mich.  219. 

it  may  mean  either  "owing"  or  "payable," 
according  to  the  context.     2  Ch.  DIv.  101. 

DUE  Bl  LL.  An  acknowledgment  of  a  debt 
In  writing  is  so  called.  This  Instrument 
differs  from  a  promissory  note  In  many  par- 
ticulars. It  is  not  payable  to  order,  nor  is 
it  assignable  by  mere  indorsement.  See 
"Promissory  Note." 

DUE  PROCESS  OF  LAW.  Law  In  its  reg- 
ular course  of  administration  through  courts 
of  Justice,  3  Story,  Const.  264,  661;  IS  How. 
(U,  S.)  272;   13  N.  Y.  378. 

It  is  the  equivalent  to  "law  of  the  land." 
as  used  in  Magna  Charta.  'Co.  Inst.  5U;  18 
How.   (U.  8.)   272;   11  Mich.   129. 

"Wliatever  difficulty  may  be  experienced 
in  giving  to  these  terms  a  deflnition  which 
will  embrace  every  permissible  exercise  of 
power  anectlng  private  rights,  and  exclude 
sucb  as  la  forbidden,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  tbeir  meaning  aa  applied  to  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. They  then  mean  a  course  of  legal 
proceedings  according  to  those  rules  and 
principles  which  have  been  established  in 
our  system  of  jurisprudence  for  the  protec- 
tion and  enforcement  ot  private  rights."  96 
U.  S.  733. 

"Such  an  exertion  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment  as  the  settled  maxims  of  law  per- 
mit and  sanction,  and  under  such  safe- 
guards for  individual  rights  as  those  max- 
ims prescribe  for  the  class  of  cases  to  which 
the  one  In  question  belongs."  Cooley.  Const. 
LIm.  9  356. 

Due  process  of  law  is  not  any  course  of 
procedure  that  may  at  any  time  be  estab- 
lished by  the  legislature  (34  Ala.  216;  43  JI. 
J,  Law,  203),  yet  It  ia  not  a  denial  of  due 
process  ot  law  for  the  legislature  to  make 
changes  In  the  common  law,  or  in  modes  of 
procedure  (50  Miss.  468;  70  N.  Y.  228;  160 
U.  S.  389), 

Due  process  of  law  embraces  only  that 
which  is  fundamental,  and  to  It  Is  necessary 
an  orderly  legal  proceeding,  whereof  the 
party  affected  shall  have  notice,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  and  be  heard.  169  U.  3. 
36fi;   96  U.  S.  97. 

DUELLING.  The  flghting  of  two  persons 
one  against  the  other,  at  an  appointed  time 
and  place,  upon  a  precedent  quarrel.  It  dif- 
fers from  an  affray  in  this,  that  the  latter 
occure  on  a  sudden  quarrel,  while  the  for- 
mer Is  always  the  result  of  design. 

DUELLUM.  Trial  by  battle;  judicial  com- 
bat.    Spelman. 

DUKE.  The  title  given  to  those  who  ore 
in  the  highest  rank  of  nobility  In  Engluid. 


dulocra<:y 


DUPLICATE 


DULOCRACY.  A  government  where  serv- 
Anta  and  slaves  hav«  so  much  Ucenae  and 
privilege  that  they  domineer.    Whartan. 

DULY.  In  legal  parlance,  according  to 
law.  6  Hnn  (N.  Y.)  542.  543 ;  23  Barb.  (N. 
Y.)  304;  3  Bdw.  Ch.  239;  59  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 
531,  643;  15  Minn.  479,  4S4.  It  does  oot 
late  to  form  merely,  but  Includes  form  and 
substance  both.    114  N.  Y.  518,  527. 


apt  words  o£  reserving  a  rent.  Co.  Lltt.  47a. 
Dummodo  solverit  talent  redditum.  provided 
he  shall  pay  such  a  rent.    Id.  23Ea 

DUNGEON.    A  cell  under  ground;  a.  place 
tn  a  prison   built  under  ground,  dark,  or 

but  iadlfterently  lighted.  In  the  prisons  of 
the  United  States  there  are  few  or  no  dun- 


41b. 

DUM  BENE  8E  GE86ERIT  (Law  Lat.) 
While  he  conducted  himself  well;  during 
good  behavior.  2  Bl,  Comm.  262.  The  Im- 
plied cohdition  on  which  a  feud  or  fee  was 
originally  given.  Id.  See  "Quamdlu  sa  Bene 
Oesserit" 


120. 

DUM  FUIT  IN  PRI80NA  (Law  Lat.)  In 
Englista  law.  A  writ  which  lay  tor  a  man 
who  had  aliened  lands  under  duress  by  Im- 
prisonment, to  restore  to  him  his  proper  es- 
tates   Cohe,  2d  Inst.  4S2. 

DUM  FUIT  INFRA  AETATEM  (Lat.)  The 
name  of  a  writ  which  lies  when  an  infant 
has  made  s  teoftment  In  tee  of  his  lands  or 
for  life,  or  a  gift  In  tall. 

It  may  be  sued  out  by  him  after  he  comes 
of  full  age,  and  not  before;  but  in  the  mean- 
time he  may  enter,  and  his  entry  remits  him 
to  his  ancestor's  righta  PItzh.  Nat.  Brev. 
192;  Co.  Utt.  247,  337. 

DUM  NON  FUITCOMPOS  MENTIS  (Lat.) 
The  name  of  a  writ  which  the  heirs  of  « 
person  who  was  non  compot  mentia.  and  who 
aliened  his  lands,  might  have  sued  out  to 
restore  him  to  his  rights.  ' 

DUM  RECEN8  FUIT  MALEFICIUM. 
While  the  offense  was  fresh.  A  term  em- 
ployed in  the  old  law  of  appeal  of  rape. 
Bracton,  fol.  147. 

DUM  SOLA  (Lat.  while  single  or  unmar- 
ried). A  phrase  applied  to  single  women, 
to  denote  that  something  has  been  done,  or 
may  he  done,  while  the  woman  Is  or  was 
unmarried.  Thus,  when  a  Judgment  Is  ren- 
dered against  a  woman  dum  sola,  and  after- 
wards she  marries,  the  scire  facias  to  revive 
the  Judgment  must  be  against  both  husband 
and  wife. 

DUMB  BIDDING.  In  sates  at  auction, 
when  the  amount  which  the  owner  of  the 
thing  sold  is  willing  to  take  for  the  article 
is  written,  and  placed  by  the  owner  under  a 
candlestick,  or  other  thing,  and  it  Is  agreed 
that  no  bidding  shall  avail  unless  equal  to 
that,  this  Is  called  dumb  bidding.  Bab. 
Auct.  44. 

DUMMADO  (Lat.  provided  that;  so  that). 
A  word  of  limitation  in  old  conveyancing. 
10  Coke,  41b;    Co.  Utt.  236a     One  of  the 


DUNNAGE.  Pieces  of  wood  or  other  ma- 
terial placed  against  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  to  preserve  the  cargo 
from  the  effect  of  leakage,  according  to  its 
nature  and  quality.    Abb.  Shipp.  227. 

DUO  NON  POSSUNT  IN  SOLIDO  UNAM 
rem  possidere.  Two  cannot  possess  one 
thing  each  In  entirety.  Co.  Lltt,  368;  1 
Prest.  Abatr.  318;  2  Prest.  Abatr.  86,  326; 
2  Dods.  Adm.  157;  2  Carth.  76;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.   (3d  London  Bd.)  415. 

DUO  SUNT  INSTRUMENTA  AD  OMNES 
res  aut  confirmandaa  aut  impugnandas, — ra- 
tio et  aucorltas.  There  are  two  Instruments 
for  confirming  or  impugning  everything. — 
reason  and  authority.    8  Coke,  16. 

DUODECEMVIRALE  JUDICIUM.  Tke 
trial  by  twelve  men,  or  by  jury.  Applied  to 
juries  de  medielate  linguae.  Molloy,  de  Jur. 
Mar.  448. 

DUODECIMAMANUS  (Lat. twelve  hands). 
The  oaths  of  twelve  men,  including  himself, 
by  whom  the  defendant  was  allowed  to  make 
his  law.    3  Bharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  343. 


DUORUM  IN  SOLIDUM  DOMINIUM  VEL 
possesslo  esse  non  potest.  Ownership  or 
possession  in  entirety  cannot  be  In  two  of 
the  some  thing.  Dig.  13.  6.  5.  15;  1  Mackeld. 
Civ.  Law,  245,  S  236;  Bracton,  28b. 

DUPLEX  QUERELA  (Lat.)  In  ecclesi- 
astical law.  A  complaint  In  the  nature  of 
an  appeal  from  the  ordinary  to  his  next  im- 
mediate superior  for  delaying  or  refusing 
to  do  justice  in  some  ecclesiastical  cause.'  3 
Bl,  Comm.  247;   Cowell;   Jacob. 

DUPLEX  VALOR  MARITAGII  (Lat.  dou- 
ble the  value  of  a  marriage).  Guardians  In 
chivalry  had  the  privilege  of  proposing  a 
marriage  for  their  infant  wards,  provided 
it  were  done  without  disparagement;  and  if 
the  wards  married  without  the  guardian's 
consent,  they  were  liable  to  forfeit  double 
the  value  of  the  marriage.  Co.  Lltt,  82b;  2 
Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  70. 

DUPLICATE  (Lat.  duptei.  double).  The 
double  of  anything.    A  document  wblch^ls^ 


DUPLICATE  WILL 


eeaetitlally  the  same  as  some  otber  Instm- 
meat.     T  Man.  &  G.  93. 

A  duplicate  writing  baa  but  one  effect. 
Bach  duplicate  Ib  complete  evidence  of  the 
Intention  of  the  parties.  When  a  duplicate 
is  destroyed,  for  example,  in  the  case  ot  a 
will.  It  Is  presumed  both  are  Intended  to 
be  destroyed ;  but  this  presumption  pos- 
sesses greater  or  leas  force,  owing  to  cir- 
i^umstances.  When  only  one  ol  the  dupli- 
cates Is  in  the  possession  of  the  testator. 
the  destruction  of  that  is  a  BtronE  presump- 
tion of  an  Intent  to  revoke  both;  but  if  be 
possessed  both,  and  destroys  but  one,  It  la 
weaker:  when  he  alters  one,  and  after- 
wards destroys  it,  retaining  the  other  entire, 
it  has  been  held  that  the  Intention  was  to  re- 
voke both.  ]  P.  Wms.  346;  13  Ves.  310.  But 
that  seems  to  be  doubted.    3  Hagg.  Ecc.  548. 

A  duplicate  differs  from  a  mere  copy  in 
havlDg  all  the  validity  of  aa  original. 

In   English    Law.     The   certiDc&te   of 

discharge  given  to  an  iDsolvent  debtor  who 
takes  the  benefit  of  the  act  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors. 

DUPLICATE  WILL.  A  term  used  In  Eng- 
land, where  a  testator  executes  two  copies 
of  bis  will,  one  to  keep  himself,  and  the 
other  to  be  deposited  with  another  person. 
Upon  application  for  probate  of  a  duplicate 
will,  both  copies  must  be  deposited  In  the 
reglEtry  of  the  court  of  probate. 

OUPLICATIO  (Lattrom  duplicaro,  to  dou- 
ble, or  follow  as  the  second  in  order). 

In  the  Civil    Law.     The  defendant's 

answer  to  the  plaintiff's  replication;  cor- 
responding to  the  rejoinder  of  the  common 
law.  Inst.  4.  14>  1;  Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ. 
lib.  4.  tit.  14,  S  1284.  The  fourth  pleading 
in  the  series.  3  Bl.  Comm.  310.  Trans- 
lated duplication.  Halifax.  Anal.  bk.  3.  c. 
5.  No.  7. 

In    Scotch    Practice.      Duply    (g.  v.) 

Bracton  and  Fleta  call  this  pleading  tripll- 
catio.  Bracton.  fols.  5Tb,  400b.  42Sb;  Fleta. 
lib.  6.  e,  36.  i  in. 

0UP1..ICATI0NEM  P08SIBILITATI8 
lex  non  patitor.    The  law  does  not  allow  a 

duplication  of  possibility.     1  Rolle,  Abr.  321. 

DUPLICATUM  JUS  (Lat.  a  twofold  or 
double    right).     Words    which    signify    the 

same  as  dreil  drcit,  or  droit  droit,  and  which 
are  applied  to  a  writ  of  right,  patent,  and 
such  other  writs  of  right  as  are  of  the  same 
nature,  and  do,  as  it  were,  flow  from  it  as 
the  writ  of  right.     Booth.  Real  Actions,  87. 

DUPLICITY  {I,8t,  diiplej-,  twofold;  dou- 
ble). The  union  of  more  than  one  cause  of 
action  In  one  court  in  a  writ,  or  more  than 
one  defense  in  one  place,  or  more  than  a 
single  breach  in  a  replication.  1  Woodb,  & 
M.  (U.  S.)  381. 

DUPLY.  In  Scotch  law.  The  defendant's 
answer  to  the  plaintitl's  replication.  The 
same  as  duplicatio.    Macl.  Prac.  127. 

To  rejoin.  "It  Is  dupl.ved  by  the  panel." 
3   How-   St.  Tr-  471,  - 


DURANTE  (Lat.  during).  A  word  of  lim- 
itation in  old  conveyances.  Co.  Utt.  2341). 
Durante  vidtiitate.  during  widovhood;  du- 
rante  virginitate,  during  virginity;  durante 
vita,  during  life. 


DURANTE  BENE  PLACITO  (Lat  during 
good  pleasure).  The  ancient  tenure  of  Eng- 
lish judges  was  durante  bene  placito.  1 
Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  267.  342. 

DURANTE  MINORE  AETATE  (Lat.  dur- 
ing the  minority).     During  his  minority  an 

Infant  can  enter  Into  no  contracts,  except 
those  for  his  beneOt.  If  he  should  be  ap- 
pointed an  executor,  administration  of  the 
estate  will  be  granted,  durante  minore  aetate, 
to  another  person.     2  Bout.  Inat.  note  1555. 


DURESS.  Personal  restraint,  or  fear  of 
personal  injury  or  imprisonment.  2  Mete. 
(Ky.)   445. 

Deprivation  of  one  of  his  freedom  of  will 
and  act  by  the  unlawful  acts  of  another. 

Duress  exists  where  one  la  induced  by  an- 
other's unlawful  act  to  make  a  contract  or 
perform  some  act  under  circumstances  which 
prevent  his  exercising  free  will.  45  Mich. 
569. 

Dureaa  of  Impriaonment.    That  which 

exists  where  a  man  actually  loses  his  liberty. 
If  a  man  be  illegally  deprived  of  his  liberty 
until  he  sign  and  seal  a  bond,  or  the  like,  he 
may  allege  this  duress,  and  avoid  the  bond. 
2  Bay  (S.  C.)  211;  9  Johns.  (N.T.)  201;  10 
Pet.  (U.  S.)  137.  But  it  a  man  be  legally 
imprisoned,  and,  either  to  procure  his  dis- 
charge, or  on  any  other  fair  account,  seal  a 
bond  or  a  deed,  this  is  not  by  duress  of  im- 
prisonment, and  he  la  not  at  liberty  to  avoid 
it.  Coke.  2d  Inat.  482;  3  Calnea  (N.  T.) 
168;  6  Maes.  511;  1  Lev.  69:  1  Hen.  A  M. 
(Va.)  350;  17  Me.  338.  Where  the  proceed- 
ings at  law  are  a  mere  pretext,  tbe  instru- 
ment may  be  avoided.    1  Bl.  Comm.  136. 

DuressperMJnaa.  That  which  Is  either 

for  fear  of  loss  of  life,  or  else  for  fear  of  may- 
hem or  loss  of  limb,  must  be  upon  a  sulB- 
ctent  reason.  1  Bl.  Comm.  131.  In  this  case, 
a  man  may  avoid  his  own  act.  Lord  Cohe 
enumeratea  four  instances  In  which  a  man 
may  avoid  hia  own  act  by  reason  of  men- 
aceB,^for  tear  of  ioaa  of  life:  of  memtwr; 
of  mayhem ;  of  Impriaonment.  Cohe.  2d 
Inst.  4S3:  2  Rolle.  Abr.  124;  Bac.  Abr,  "Du- 
ress." "Murder"  (A) ;  2  Strange.  856;  Fost 
Crlm.  Law,  322;  2  Ld.  Raym.  1578;  Savlgny, 
Dr.  Rom.  i  114. 

Duress  of  Goods.    Restraint  of  goods 

under  circumstances  of  peculiar  hardship, 
which  will  avoid  a  contract.  2  Bay  (S.  C.) 
211;  9  Johns.  (N.T.)  201;  10  Pet.  (U.S.)  137. 
But  see  2  Mete.  (Ky.)  445;  2  Qall.  (U.  S.) 
337. 

DURESSOR.  One  who  subjects  another 
to  duress;  one  who  compels  another  to  do  a 
thing,  aa  by  menace.     Bac.  Max,  90.  reg.  22. 


DURSLEGI 

DUR8LEQI,  orOURSLEY.  Id. 
law.  Blows  without  wounding  or 
dry  blows  or  beating.     Spelman. 


DU8TV  FOOT.    See  "Court  of  Piepoudre." 

DUTCH  AUCTION.  An  auction  at  which 
the  auctioneer  fixes  a  price  for  the  articles 
offered,  which  Is  gradually  lowered  until 
acoepUd.    See  18  Hun  (N.  T.)  475. 

DUUMVIRI  (from  duo,  two.  and  liri,  men). 
A  general  appellation  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  given  to  any  magistrates  elected  In 
pairs  to  fill  any  office,  or  perform  any  tunc- 
lion.    Brande. 

Duumviri  mvnicipales  were  two  annual 
magistrates  In  the  towns  and  colonies,  hav- 
ing Judicial  powers.    Calv.  Lex. 

Duumviri  navoles  were  officers  appvlnted 
to  man.  equip,  and  refit  the  navy.    Id. 

DUX  (Lat.)    From  ducere,  to  lead. 

In  the  Roman  Law.    A  leader  or  mitl- 

tary  commander;  the  commander  of  an 
army.     Dig,  3,  2.  2,  pr. 

In  Later  Law.    A  military  governor  of 

a  province.  See  Code.  1.  27.  2.  A  military 
officer  having  charge  of  the  tMrders  or 
frontiers  of  the  empire,  called  dux  Hmitia 
(duces  limitumj.  Code,  1.  49.  1.  pr.;  Id.  1. 
46.  4;  Id.  3.  26,  7,  At  this  period,  the  word 
began  to  be  used  as  a  title  of  honor  or  dig- 
nity. 

In    Feudal    and    Old    European    Law. 

Duhe;  a  title  of  honor  or  order  of  nobility. 
1  Bl.  Comm.  397;'  Crabb,  Hist.  Bng.  Law. 
236,  One  who  was  invested  by  the  prince 
with  a  dukedom  or  ducal  flef  (ducaius). 
Feud.  lib.  2.  tit.  10.  The  highest  order  of 
capitami  regis  or  crown  vaasals.  Id.  lib.  1. 
tit.  1,  pr.  The  origin  and  history  of  this 
title  are  elaborately  treated  by  Spelman, 
who  observes  that  it  was  originally  an  offi- 
cial Utie.  afterwards  honorary,  and  finally 
f«uda1  and  hereditary.  Dux  is  used  Id  Brac- 
ton  as  descriptive  of  the  first  order  of  sut>. 
Jects  in  the  kingdom.  Svb  eit  fregibw) 
ducet,  comitet,  barones,  etc.,  under  them, 
dukes,  earls,  barons,  etc.    Bracton.  fol,  5b. 

DWELL.  To  have  a  domicile.  5  P^ck. 
(Mass.)  379.  As  to  one  having  no  domicile, 
it  signifleH  the  place  where  he  temporarily 
resides.    L,  R.  I  Etch.  133. 

DWELLING  HOUSE.  A  building  inhab- 
ited by  man;  a  house  usually  occupied  by 
the  person  there  restdlDg,  and  his  family; 
the  apartment,  building,  or  cluster  of  bulld- 
iDga  in  which  a  man  with  bta  family  resides. 
1  Blsb.  Crim.  Law,  9  16G. 


15)  DYVOUR'S  HABIT     ,1 

The  importance  of  an  exact  signification 
for  this  word  is  often  felt  in  criminal  cases; 
and  yet  It  lB_very  difficult  to  frame  an  exact 
definition  wliich  will  apply  to  all  cases.  It 
is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  "mansion  house." 
3  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  199;  4  Strob,  (S,  C.)  372; 
13  Boat.  Law  Rep.  1B7;  7  Man.  &  G.  122. 
See  14  Mees.  &  W.  181;  4  C.  B,  105;  4  Call 
{Va.)   109. 

It  must  be  a  permanent  structure  (I  Hale, 
P.  C.  567;  1  Russ.  Crtmes  [Greaves  Ed.) 
798),  it  must  be  complete  (20  Conn.  245), 
and  It  must  I>e  inhabited  at  the  time  (2 
East,  P.  C.  496;  2  Leach,  C,  C.  1018,  note; 
33  Me.  30;  10  Cush.  [Mass.]  479;  64  Mass. 
47S;  52  N.  C.  167).  It  Is  sufficient  if  a  part 
of  the  structure  only  be  used  for  an  abode. 
Russ.  &  R.  ISE;  2  Taunt.  339;  1  Moody.  C. 
C,  248;  11  Mete,  (Mass.)  295;  9  Tex.  42;  2 
Bos.  ft  P.  608;  27  Ala.  (N.  S.)  31. 

Rooms  in  a  tenement  house  are  a  dwell- 
ing.    80  N.  Y.  327. 

A  jail  has  been  held  a  dwelling  house.  13 
Johns.  (N,  Y.)   115;   4  Call   (Va.)   109. 

It  includes  buildings  within  the  curtilage. 
16  Mich.  142;  2  N.  C.  118. 

DYING  DECLARATIONS.  Declarations 
made  by  one  at  the  point  of  death,  or  be- 
lieving himself  to  be.  They  are  admissible 
In  evidence  only  wben  made  by  the  victim 
of  a  homicide  (56  N.  Y.  103;  35  Ohio  St. 
78)  as  to  facts  relating  to  the  homicide  to 
which  the  dying  person  could  have  testi- 
fied (3D  Mich.  431;  124  Mo.  397),  and  under 
a  full  conviction  of  impending  death  (126 
111.  SI;  48  Mlcb.  474).  They  are  admissible 
only  In  a  prosecution  for  the  killing  of  the 
declarant.    49  Iowa.  233. 

DYING  WITHOUT  ISSUE.  Not  having 
Issue  living  at  the  death  of  the  decedent.  5 
Paige.  Cb.  (N^  Y.)  514.  In  England  this  Is 
the  signification,  by  St.  7  Wm.  IV..  and  St. 
1  Vict.  c.  26,  §  29.  See  2  Waahb.  Real  Prop. 
362  et  sea. 


DYVOUR.    In  Scotch  law.    A  bankrupt. 

DYVOUR'S  HABIT.  In  Scotch  law.  A 
habit  which  debtors  who  are  set  free  on  a 
cesslo  bononim  are  obliged  to  wear,  unless 
In  the  summons  and  process  of  ceaHo  It  be 
libelled,  sustained,  and  proved  that  the  bank- 
ruptcy proceeds  from  misfortune.  And 
bankrupts  are  condemned  to  submit  to  the 
habit,  even  where  no  suspicion  of  fraud  lies 
against  them,  if  they  have  been  dealers  In 
an  Illicit  trade.    Krak.  Frinc.  4.  3.  13. 
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E.  Id  Latin  phragea.  A  preposition  mean- 
ing "from"  or  •"out  of."  It  Is  used  only  be- 
fore a  consonant;  "ex"  beloE  used  with  the 
same  slgaiBcance  before  a  vowel. 


EALDERMAN  (Saxon).  A  Saxon  UUe  of 
honor.  It  was  a  mark  of  honor  very  widely 
applicable,  the  ealdennen  being  of  various 
ranks.    It  Is  the  same  as  alderman  (g.  v.) 


EA  (Saxon).  The  water  or  river;  also  the 
mouth  of  a  river  on  the  shore  between  high 
and  low  water  mark. 

EA  EST  ACCI  PI  EN  DA  I NTERPRETATIO, 
quae  vitio  caret.    That  Interpretation  is  to   ' 
be  received  which  la  tree  from  fault.    Bac. 
Max.  reg.  3,  p.  47. 

EA  INTENTIONE  (Law  Lat.)  With  that 
intent.  Held  not  to  make  a  condition,  but 
a  confidence  and  trust.    Dyer,  138b. 

EA  QUAE  COUMENDANDI  CAUSA  IN 
vendltlonlbus  dicuntur  •!  palam  appareant 
vendltorem  non  obllgant.  Those  things 
which,  by  way  of  commendation,  are  stated 
St  sales,  if  they  are  openly  apparent,  do  not 
bind  the  seller.    Dig.  IS.  43.  m. 

EA  QUAE  OARI  IMP08SIBILIA  SUNT, 
vel  quae  In  rerum  natura  non  aunt,  pro  non 
adjectli  habentur.  Those  things  which  can- 
not be  given,  or  which  are  not  In  existence, 
are  held  as  not  expreesed.    Dig.  50.  IT.  13S. 

EA  QUAE  IN  CURIA  NOSTRA  RITE 
acta  aunt  debltae  executioni  demandarl  de- 
bent.  Those  things  which  are  properly  trans- 
acted In  our  court  ought  to  be  committed  to 
a  due  execution,    Co.  Lttt.  ZS9. 

EA  QUAE  RARO  ACCIDUNT,  NON  TE- 
mere  In  agendlanegotiiacDmputantur.  Those 
things  which  rarely  happen  are  not  to  be 
taken  Into  account  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, without  sufficient  reason.  Dig.  EO.  17. 
64. 

EAOEM  CAUSA  DIVERSI8  RATIONIBUS 
coram  Judiclbua  ecclealastlcls  et  secularlbua 
ventllatur.  The  same  cause  is  arguea  upon 
dlRerent  principles  before  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  Judges.     2  Inst.  622. 

EADEM  EST  RATIO,  EADEM  EST  LEX. 

The    same    reason,    the    same   law.     7    Pick. 
(Mass.)   493. 

EADEM  MENS  PRAESUMITUR  REGIS 
quae  est  Jurla  et  quae  ease  debet,  proesertlm 
in  dubiis.  The  mind  of  the  sovereign  is  pre- 
sumed to  he  coincident  with  that  of  the  law, 
and  with  that  which  ought  to  be.  especially 
In  ambiguous  matters.  Hob.  154;  Broom. 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  63. 


EALOORBURG  (Saxon).    The  chief  city. 
EALEHU8.    An  ale  house. 


EARL,  in  English  law.  A  title  of  nobility 
next  below  a  marquis,  and  above  a  viscount. 

Earls  were  anciently  called  comitet,  l>e- 
cause  they  were  wont  comitari  regem,  to 
wait  upon  the  king  for  counsel  and  advice. 
They  were  also  called  "shlremen,"  because 
each  earl  had  the  civil  government  of  a 
shire.  After  the  Norman  conquest  they  were 
called  "counts,"  whence  the  shires  obtained 
the  names  of  counties.  They  have  now  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  government  of  counties, 
which  has  entirely  devolved  on  the  sheriff, 
the  earl's  deputy,  or  vice  cornea. 

EARL  MARSHAL.  An  officer  who  former- 
ly was  of  great  repute  in  England.  He  held 
the  court  Of  chivalry  alone  as  a  court  of 
honor,  and,  In  connection  with  the  lord  high 
constable,  as  a  court  having  criminal  Juris- 
diction. 3  Bl.  Comm.  6S;  4  BL  Comm.  467. 
The  duties  of  the  office  now  are  restricted  to 
the  settlement  of  matters  of  form  merely. 
It  would  appear,  from  etmllarlty  of  duties, 
and  from  the  derivation  of  the  title,  to  be  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  office  of  alderman  of  all 
England.    See  "Alderman." 

EARLDOM.  The  dignity  or  jurisdiction 
of  an  earl.  The  dignity  only  remains  now, 
as  the  jurisdiction  has  been  given  over  to  the 
sherlD.     I   Bl.  Comm.  339. 

EARLE8  PENNV.    Earnest  money. 

EARMARK.  A  mark  put  upon  a  thing 
for  the  purpose  of  distinction.  Money  In  a 
bag  tied  and  labelled  Is  said  to  have  an 
earmark.     3  Maule  &  S.  576. 

EARNEST.  The  payment  of  a  part  of  the 
price  of  goods  sold,  or  the  dellveir  of  part 
of  such  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
the  contract. 

EARNINGS.  That  which  is  gained  or 
merited  by  labor,  service,  or  performance. 
47  Wis.  113.  It  is  a  term  of  larger  Import 
than  "wages."  102  Mass.  236.  See  "Gross 
Earnings."  ' 

EASEMENT.  A  right  in  the  owner  of  one 
parcel  of  land,  by  reason  of  such  ownership. 
'~  ~  ~e  the  land  of  another  for  a  special  pur- 


EASEMENT  (3( 

pose  not  incoDsietent  with  a  general  prop- 
erty Id  the  owner.    2  Washb.  Heat  Prop.  25. 

A  privilege,  without  profit,  which  the  own- 
er ot  one  adjacent  tenement  bath  of  anotlier, 
existing  in  respect  of  tbelr  several  tene- 
ments, hy  which  that  owner  agaioat  whose 
tenement  the  privilege  exists  1b  obliged  to 
suffer  or  not  to  do  something  on  or  in  re- 
gard to  bis  own  land  for  the  advantage  of 
him  In  whose  land  the  privilege  exists. 
Termes  de  la  Ley;  Bell,  Diet.  (Ed.  lS3g) 
"Easements,"  "Servitude;"  1  Serg.  ft  R. 
(Pa.)  298;  3  Barn.  A  C.  339;  5  Barn,  ft  C. 
221;  3  Blng.  118;  2  McCord  (8.  C.)  451;  3 
McCord  (S.  C.)  131.  194;  14  Mass.  49;  3 
Pick.  (Mass.)  408;  47  Md.  301. 

In  the  civil  law,  the  land  against  which 
the  privilege  exists  is  called  the  "servient 
tenement;"  Its  proprietor,  the  "servient  own- 
er;" he  in  whose  favor  it  exists,  the  "domi- 
nant owner;"  his  land,  the  "dominant  tene- 
ment." And.  as  these  rights  are  usually  not 
personal,  and  do  not  change  with  the  per- 
sons who  may  own  the  respective  estates, 
it  Is  very  common  to  personify  the  estates 
as  themselves  owning  or  enjoying  the  ease- 
ments. 4  Sandf.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  72;  3  Paige. 
Ch.  <N.  Y.)  254;  IG  Pick.  (Mass.)  522. 

Easements  have  these  essential  qualities. 
There  must  be  two  tenements  owned  by  Bev- 
eral  proprietors. — the  dominant,  to  which  j 
the  privilege  Is  attached;  the  servient,  upon 
which  it  Is  Imposed.  White  &  T.  Lead.  Cas.  | 
lOS;  17  Mass. 443.  Easements. strlctlyconsld- 1 
ered.  exist  only  In  favor  of,  and  are  Imposed 
only  OD.  corporeal  property.  2  Wasbb.  Real  | 
Prop.  25.  They  confer  no  right  to  any  i 
profits  arising  from  the  servient  tenement. 
4  Sandf.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  72;  4  Plch.  (Mass.) 
145;  5  Adol.  ft  E.  758;  30  Eng.  Law  ft  Kq. 
139;  3  Nev.  ft  P.  257.  They  are  Incorporeal. 
By  the  common  law,  they  may  be  temporary;  > 
by  the  civil  law,  tbe  cause  must  be  per- 
petual. They  Impose  no  duty  on  the  serv- 
ient owner,  except  not  to  change  his  tene- 
ment to  the  prejudice  or  destruction  of  the 
privilege.  Qale.  Eaaem.  (3d  Ed.)  1-18; 
Waebb.  Easem.  Index. 

Elasements  are  either  (1)  positive  or. (2) 
negative,  the  former  authorizing  tbe  com- 
mission of  acts  on  the  servient  estate,  and 
the  latter  merely  forbidding  the  servient 
owner  from  doing  some  act  to  the  detriment 
of  the  dominant  owner,  as  to  build  to  the  ob- 
struction of  his  light. 

They  are  also  (3)  appurtenant,  or  (4) 
in  gross,  the  former  running  with  the  land, 
and  the  latter  attached  to  a  person. 

(B)  QiMKi  easementB.  "There  are  rights 
mentioned  In  the  books  as  i/im.»f  easements. 
(1)  Where  there  has  been  an  easement  prop- 
er, with  a  dominant  and  servient  tenement, 
and  the  ownership  of  such  tenements  has 
been  unllled.  (2)  Where  tbe  owner  of  land 
has  constructed  a  way  or  drain  over  one  por- 
tion of  it  for  the  benefit  of  another  portion, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  separate  owner- 
ship of  a  dominant  and  servient  tenement. 
This  class  is  again  subdivided  into  those 
which  are  called  'continuous,'  as  a  drain  or 
sewer,  which  are  used  continuously  without 
the  Intervention  ot  man,  and  those  which 
are  called  'noncontinuous,'  as  a  right  of  way. 


7)  ECCH'XMOSIS 

which  can  only  be  used  by  the  Intervention 
of  man,  repeated  at  intervals  when  user  Is 
desired."    Ooddard,  Easem.  84;  68  N.  Y.  66. 

Basements  are  as  various  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  domestic  convenience,  or  the  pur- 
poses to  which  buildings  and  land  may  be 
applied. 

Tbe  following  attach  to  land  as  incidents 
or  appurtenances,  viz.:  The  right  of  pas- 
ture on  other  land;  of  fishing  in  other  wa- 
ters; of  taking  game  on  other  land;  of  way 
over  other  land;  of  taking  wood,  minerals. 
or  other  produce  of  the  soil  from  other  land; 
of  receiving  air.  light,  or  heat  from  or  over 
other  land;  of  receiving  or  discharging  water 
over,  or  having  support  to  buildings  from, 
other  land  (3  El.,  Bl.  ft  El.  665);  of  going 
on  other  land  to  clear  a  mill  stream,  or  re- 
pair Its  banks,  or  draw  water  from  a  spring 
there,  or  to  do  some  other  act  not  involving 
ownership;  of  carrying  on  an  offensive  trade 
(2  Blng.  N.  C.  134;  5  Mete.  [Mass.]  8);  of 
burying  In  a  church,  or  a  particular  vault 
(Wasbb.  Basem.;  Civ.  Code  N.  Y.  pp.  149, 
150;  S  H.  L.  Cas,  362;  3  Bam.  &  A.  735;  11 
Q.   B.   S66). 

An  easement  Is  distinguished  from  a  li- 
cense In  that  It  carries  an  interest,  and  from 
a  profit  a  prendre  (q.  v.)  In  that  it  is  a  privi- 
lege without  profit. 

EAST  GREENWICH.  Tbe  name  of  a 
royal  manor  In  the  county  of  Kent,  England. 
Mentioned  In  royal  grants  or  patents,  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  tenure  of  free  socage.  "To 
be  hoi  den  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
as  of  our  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  In  free 
and  common  socage." 

EASTER  OFFERINGS,  or  EASTER 
duea.  In  English  law.  Small  sums  of  money 
paid  to  the  parochial  clergy  by  tbe  parish- 
ioners at  Eaater  as  a  compensation  for  per- 
sonal tithes,  or  the  tithe  for  personal  labor. 
2  ft  3  Bdw.  IV.  c.  13:  2  ft  3  Vict.  c.  62,  S  9- 

EASTER  TERM, 

of  the  four  terms  ot  tbe 
England,  formerly  called 
but  now  fixed,  beginning 
and  ending  on  the  8th 
year.  St.  11  Geo.  IV.;  1 
Chit.  Gen.  Prac.  91. 


practice.  One 
superior  courts  in 
the  movable  term, 
on  tbe  15th  April, 
of  May,  In  every 
Wm.  IV.  c.  70;  3 

struck  by  Rlcb&rd 
have  given  rise  to 
applied  to  English 


EASTERLING.    A  coin 
II..  which  is  supposed  to 

tbe  name  of  "sterling."  as 
money.    Wbarton. 

EAT  INDE  SINE  DIE.  Words  used  on  an 
acquittal,  or  when  a  prisoner  Is  to  be  dis- 
charged, "that  he  may  go  without  day;"  that 
Is,  that  he  be  dismissed.    Dane,  Abr.  Index. 

EAVESDROPPERS.  In  criminal  law.  Such 
persons  as  wait  under  walls  or  windows  or 
the  eaves  of  a  bouse,  to  listen  to  discourses, 
and  thereupon  to  frame  mischievous  tales. 
4  Bl.  Comm.  167. 

EBBA.  In  old  English  law.  Ebb  {ot  the 
tide.)  KWia  el  flnclvs,  ebb  and  Dow  of  tide; 
ebb  and  flood.    Bracton,  fols.  255,  338. 


ECCLESIA 


by  rupture  of  capillary  vessels,  and  hence  It 
followB  coDtuBtoa;  but  it  may  exist,  as  in 
cases  ol  scurvy  and  otber  morbid  condi- 
tions, without  the  latter.  Ryan,  Med,  Jur. 
172. 

ECCLESIA  (La.t.  an  assembly).  A  Chris- 
tian assembly;  a  church;  a  place  of  reilglous 
worship.     Spelman. 

ECCLESIA  ECCLE81AE  DECIMA8  SOL- 
vere  non  debet  It  Is  not  the  duty  of  the 
church  to  pay  tithes  to  the  church.  Cro. 
Bllz.  479. 

ECCLESIA  EST  D0MU8  MANSIONALIS 
Omnipotentli  Dei.  The  cburch  Is  the  mansion 
bouse  of  the  Omnipotent  Qod.    2  Inst.  164. 

ECCLESIA  EST  INFBA  AETATEM  ET 
in  cuatodia  domini  regit,  qui  tenetur  Jura  et 
haereditate*  ejusdem  manu  tenere  et  defen- 
dere.  The  church  is  under  age.  and  in  the 
custody  of  the  king,  who  is  bound  to  uphold 
and  defend  its  rights  and  Inberltances.  11 
Coke.  49. 

ECCLESIA  FUNQiTUR  VICE  MINORIS; 
mellorem  condltionem  auam  facere  potest, 
deteriorem  nequaquam.  The  church  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  a  minor;  it  can  make  Its 
own  condition  better,  but  not  worse.  Co. 
Litt.  341. 

ECCLESIA  MAGIS  FAVENDUM  EST 
quam  persjnae.  The  church  Is  more  to  be 
favored  than  an  indlviduai.    Godb.  172. 


ECCLESIASTIC.  A  clergyman;  one  des- 
tined to  the  divine  ministry;  as.  a  bishop,  a 
priest,  a  deacon.  Domat.  Civ.  Law.  liv.  prei. 
tit.  2,  S  2.  note  14. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONERS, 

Commlseloners  established  by  statute.  In 
England,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring schemes  for  the  Improvement  Of  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  eapeclally  as  to  the 
equalization  of  the  revenues  and  duties  of 
the  various  dioceses,  and  to  provide  for  the 
cure  of  souls  In  parishes  where  assistance 
was  required.  Several  of  such  schemes  have 
been  given  effect  to  by  orders  in  council. 
By  later  acts,  a  fund  has  been  vested  In  the 
commissioners  to  enable  them  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  cure  of  souls  In  populous  di 
tricta.  and  provision  is  accordingly  made  for 
the  creation  of  ecclesiastical  districts  and 
parishes,  and  the  appointment  of  ministers 
therein.  Philllm.  Ecc.  Law,  2090;  2  Steph. 
Comm.  748;  St.  6  ft  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  77;  St.  13 
ft  14  Vict.  c.  84;  St.  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  Ill, 
etc.    See  "Parish." 

ECCLESIASTICAL  CORPORATIONS. 
Such  corporations  as  are  composed  of  per- 
sons who  take  a  lively  Intereat  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion,  and  who  are  asBo- 


:iated   and   incorporated   for  that   purpose. 

Angell  &  A.  Corp.  j  36. 

Corporations  whose  members  are  spiritual 
persona  are  distinguished  from  lay  corpora- 
tions. 1  Bl.  Comm.  470.  They  are  general- 
ly called  "religious  corporatlonG"  In  the 
United  States.  2  Kent,  Comm.  274;  Angell 
ft  A  Corp.  i  37. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS.  In  English 
ecclesiastical  law.  The  generic  name  for 
certain  courts  In  England,  having  cognizance 
mainly  of  spiritual  matters.  Also  called 
■Courts  Christian." 

The  jurisdiction  which  they  formerly  ex- 
ercised in  testamentary  and  matrimonial 
es  has  t>een  taken  away.  St.  20  ft  21 
Vict.  c.  77.  S  3,  c.  85.  S  2;  21  ft  23  Vict-  c. 
j.     See  3  Bl.  Comm,  67. 

They  consist  of  the  archdeacon's  court,  the 

conalstory   courts,   the   court  of   arches,   the 

court  of  peculiars,  the  prerogative  courts  of 

"le  two  archbishops,  the  faculty  court,  and, 

I  appeal,  the  prWy  council. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW.  The  law  of  the 
church.  The  existence  In  England  of  a  sep- 
arate order  of  eccieslastlcai  courts,  and  a 
separate  system  of  law  by  them  adminis- 
tered, may  be  traced  Imck  to  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  separated  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  and 
forbade  trfhunala  of  either  clase  from  as- 
ilng  cognizance  of  cases  pertaining  to  the 
other.  The  elements  of  the  English  eccle- 
siastical law  are  the  canon  law.  the  civil 
law.  the  common  law  of  England,  and  the 
Statutes  of  the  realm.  The  jurisdiction  ot 
the  eccleaiastic&l  tribunals  extended  to  mat- 
ters concerning  the  order  ot  clergy  and  tbelr 
discipline,  and  also  to  such  affairs  of  the 
laity  as  "concern  the  health  of  the  aoul," 
and  under  this  latter  theory  It  grasped  also 
cases  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  testa- 
mentary causes.  But  in  very  recent  times 
(1830-1858),  these  latter  subjects  have  been 
taken  from  these  courts,  and  they  are  now 

ibstantlally  confined  to  administering  the 
Judicial  authority  and  discipline  incident  to 
a  national  ecclesiastical  establishment.  See. 
also,  "Canon  Law." 

ECDICUS  (Oraeco-Lat.)  The  attorney. 
proctor,  or  advocate  of  a  corporation.  Bpt*- 
coporum  ecdici.  bishops'  proctors;  chnrch 
lawyers.     1  Reeve.  Hist,  Eng.  Law.  65. 

ECHANTILLON.  In  French  law.  One  of 
the  two  parts  or  pieces  ot  a  wooden  tally. 
That  in  possession  of  the  debtor  le  properly 
called  the  "tally;  '  the  other  "echantillon." 
Poth,  Obi.  pt.  4.  c.  1.  art  2,  !  8. 

ECUMENICAL.    Qeneral. 

EDDERBRECHE.  In  Saxon  law.  The  of< 
fense  of  hedge  breaking. 

EDESTiA.    Buildings. 

EDICT  (Lat  edlcfKtn).  A  law  ordained  by 
the  sovereign,  by  which  he  (orblda  or  craa- 
mands  something.  It  extends  either  to  the 
whole  country,  or  only  to  some  particular 
provinces.  ^   ,  ^  i  > 

Edicts   are    somewhat   amnlit^TO   pabllc 


EDICTS  OF  JUSTINIAN 


proclamatlonB.  Their  difference  conrists  In 
this,  that  the  former  have  authority  and 
form  of  law  In  themselves,  whereas  the  lat- 
ter are.  at  most,  declarations  of  a  law  before 
enacted. 

Among  the  Romans,  this  word  sometimes 
slgnined  a  citation  to  appear  before  a  Judge. 
The  edicts  of  the  emperors,  also  called  con- 
stitutionei  principium,  were  new  laws  which 
they  made  of  their  own  motion,  either  to 
decide  casea  which  they  had  foreseen,  or  to 
abolish  or  change  some  ancient  laws.  They 
were  different  from  "rescripts"  or  "decreee," 
which  were  answers  given  In  deciding  quea- 
tions  brought  before  them.  These  edicts  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  Gregorian, 
Hermogenian.  Theodoslan,  and  Justinian 
Codes.  See  Dig.  1.  4.  1.  1;  Inat.  1.  2,  7; 
Code,  1.  1;  Nov.  139. 

EDICTS  OF  JUSTINIAN.  Thirteen  con- 
stitutions or  lawB  or  this  prince,  found  in 

most  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Ciiilia. 
after  the  Novels.  Being  confined  to  matters 
of  police  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  they 
are  of  little  use. 

EOICTUM  (lAt.)  In  the  Roman  law.  An 
edict:  a  mandate,  or  ordinance;  an  ordi- 
nance, or  law,  enacted  by  the  emperor  with- 
out the  senate,  belonging  to  the  class  of  con- 
stitutiones  principis.  Inst.  1.  2.  6.  An  edict 
was  a  mere  voluntary  constitution  of  the 
emperor,  dlftering  from  a  rescript, 
being  returned  In  the  way  of  answer,  and 
from  a  decree.  In  not  being  given  In  Judg- 
ment, and  from  both.  In  not  being  founded 
upon  solicitation.     Tayl.  Civ.  Law,  233, 

A  general  order  published  by  the  praetor, 
on  entering  upon  his  oCDce,  containing  the 
system  of  rules  by  irhlch  he  would  adminis- 
ter Justice  during  the  year  of  tala  offlce.  Dig. 
1.  2.  2.  10;  Mackeld.  Civ.  l.aw,  $  35;  Tayl. 
CiT.  Law,  214;  Calv.  Lex. 

EDICTUM  PERPETUUM  (Lat.)  The  ti- 
tle of  a  compilation  of  all  the  edicts.  The 
collection  is  in  fifty  books,  and  was  made 
by  SaiviuE  Jullanus,  a  Jurist  acting  by 
mand  of  Emperor  Adrian. 

Parts  of  this  collection  are  cited  in  the 
Digest. 

EDICTUM  THEODORICI.  This  la  the  first 
collection  of  law  that  was  made  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  power  In  Italy.  It 
was  promulgated  by  Tbeodorlc,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  at  Rome  In  A.  D.  500.  It 
sists  of  154  chapters,  in  which  we  recognize 
parts  taken  from  the  Code  and  yotfllne  of 
Theodosius,  from  the  Codices  Gregarianus 
and  Hermogenian  us.  and  the  Senlmttlae  of 
Paulua  The  edict  was  doubtless  drawn  up 
by  Roman  writers,  but  the  original  sources 
are  more  disfigured  and  altered  than  In  any 
other  compilation.  This  collection  of  law 
was  Intended  to  apply  both  to  the  Ooths  and 
the  Romans,  so  far  as  its  provistons  went; 
but,  when  It  made  no  alteration  in  the  Gothic 
law.  that  law  was  still  to  be  In  force, 
vlgny,  Hist.  Rom.  Law;  Wharton. 


mulgated;  passed  aa  a  law.  Reg.  Jud.  22. 
Contra  formam  slaluti — editi  et  provisi; 
against  the  form  of  the  statute — made  and 
provided.     Rast.  Bntr.  G98,  feOS. 

Brought  forth  or  bom,  as  a  child.    Brac- 

n.  fol.  278. 

EFFECTS.  Property,  or  worldly  sub- 
auce.  As  thus  used,  It  denotes  property 
a  more  extensive  sense  than  goods.  2 
Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  234.  It  Includes  all 
kinds  of  personalty  (9  West  Rep.  403),  un- 
less limited  by  context  (13  Ves.  39) .  Wheth- 
er or  not  It  Includes  realty  depends  on  the 
context.  In  89  N,  C.  447,  It  was  held  to  in- 
e  realty.     Contra,  16  Mees.  A  W.  460. 


EFFIGY.    The  figure  or  representation  of 

person. 

To  make  the  efSgy  of  a  person  with  an  in- 
tent to  make  him  the  object  of  ridicule  is  a 
libel  (0,  v.)  Hawk.  P.  C.  bk.  1,  c.  73.  S  2; 
14  Bast,  227;  2  Chit.  Crlm.  Law,  866. 

In  France  an  execution  by  efflgy  or  In 
efflgy  Is  adopted  in  the  case  of  a  criminal 
who  has  fied  from  Justice.  By  the  public  ex- 
posure or  exhibition  ofa  picture  or  repre- 
sentation of  him  on  a  scaffold,  on  which  bis 
name  and  the  decree  condemning  him  are 
written,  be  Is  deemed  to  undergo  the  punish- 
ment to  which  he  has  been  sentenced.  Since 
the  adoption  of  the  Code  Civil,  the  practice 
has  been  to  affix  the  names,  qualities,  or  ad- 
dition, and  the  residence,  of  the  condemned 
person,  together  with  an  extract  from  the 
sentence  of  condemnation,  to  a  post  set  up- 
right in  the  ground.  Instead  of  exhibiting 
a  portrait  of  him  on  the  scaffold. 

EFFLUX.  Running  of  time;  expiration  by 
lapse  of  time. 

EFFLUXION  OF  TIME.  When  this 
phrase  Is  used  In  leases,  conveyances,  and 
other  like  deeds,  or  In  agreements  expressed 
in  simple  writing.  It  Indicates  the  conclu- 
sion or  expiration  of  an  agreed  term  of 
years  specified  In  the  deed  or  writing:  such 
conclusion  or  expiration  arising  In  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  determination  of  the  term  by  the  acts 
of  the  parties,  or  by  some  unexpected  or 
unusual    Incident    or    other    sudden    event. 

EFFORCIALITER    (Law  Lat.)      Forcibly. 


EFFuaiO  SANGUINIS  (Law  Lat.)  In  old 
English  law.  The  shedding  of  blood;  the 
mulct,  fine,  wite,  or  penalty  imposed  for  tho 
shedding  of  blood.  Cowell:  Tomlln.  See 
"Bloodnit." 

EFTERS.  In  Saxon  law.  Ways,  walks,  or 
hedges.    Blount.  ,-.,      Li<.>OQIC 


EQALITY.    Owelty  (g.  v.)  Co.  Lltt.  169a. 

EGO,  TALIS,  t,  Buch  a'one.  Used  in  old 
torma  to  Indicate  where  the  name  and  de- 
scription of  a  partr  should  be  inserted. 

EGREDIENS  ETEXEUNS  (LawLat)  In 
old  pleading.  Going  forth  and  issuing  out 
of  land.     Towns.  PI.  17. 

El  INCUMBIT  PROBATIO  QUI  DIGIT, 
non  qui  nsflat.  The  burden  of  the  proof  lies 
upon  him  who  affirms,  not  tie  who  denies. 
Dig.  22.  3.  2;  Talt,  Br.  1;  1  Phil.  Et.  194;  1 
Oreenl.  Bv.  S  74;  3  La.  83;  2  Daniell,  Ch. 
Prac.  408;  4  Bouv.  Inst  note  4411. 

El  NIHIL  TURPE,  GUI  NIHIL  SATIS. 
Nothing  is  base  to  whom  nothing  la  auffl- 
clent.    4  Inat  G3. 


toa 


eggo 


EIGNE.  A  corruption  of  the  French  word 
aine.    Eldest  or  flrat-bom. 

It  la  frequentl;  uaed  ia  our  old  law  books. 
Bastard  eigne  aignlfles  an  elder  bastard  when 
spoken  of  two  children,  one  ot  whom  waa 
bom  before  the  marriage  of  his  parents,  and 
the  other  after.  The  latter  la  called  muHer 
puisne.    Lltt.  !  399. 

EIK.  In  Scotcb  law.  An  addition;  as,  eik 
to  a  reversion,  eiJe  to  a  confirmation.  Bell, 
Diet 


law,    A  Jour- 


EIRE,  orEYRE.     In 

Justices  In  eyre  were  Itinerant  Judges, 
who  were  sent  once  In  seven  years  with  a 
general  commission  into  divers  counties,  to 
hear  and  determine  such  causes  as  were 
called  "pleas  of  the  crown."  See  "Justices 
in  Byre." 

EIRENARCHA.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  Bac.  Works,  IV.  316, 
In  the  Digests,  the  word  is  written  "irenar- 
cha." 

EiaoEM  MODI8  DI330LVITUR  OBL1GA- 
tlo  quae  nascitur  ex  contractu,  vel  quaai, 
quibus  contrahltur.  An  obligation  which 
arises  from  contract,  or  gitaii  contract,  is 
dissolved  In  the  same  ways  In  which  It  is 
contracted.    Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  60,  9  19. 

EISNETIA,  or  EINETIA  (LbL)  The  share 
of  the  oldest  son;  the  portion  acquired  by 
primogeniture.  Tennee  de  la  Ley;  Co.  Lltt 
166b:  Cowell. 

EJECTA.  A  woman  ravished  or  deflow- 
ered, or  cast  forth  from  the  virtuous. 
Blount 

EJECTIONE  GU6TODIAE  (Lat)  A  writ 
which  lay  for  a  guardian  to  recover  the  land 
or  person  of  hla  ward,  or  both,  where  he  had 


EJECTMENT 


EJECTIONE  FIRMAE  (Lat.  ejectment 
from  a  farm).  This  writ  lay  where  lands 
or  tenements  were  let  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  afterwards  the  lessor,  reversioner,  ra- 
moinderman,  or  a  stranger  ejected  or  ousted 
the  leasee  of  hia  term.  The  plaintiff,  If  he 
prevailed,  recovered  the  term  with  damages. 
Tbla  writ  Is  the  original  foundation  of  the 
action  of  ejectment  3  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm. 
199;  Fltsh.  Nat  Brev.  220  (F),  (O) ;  Olb- 
BDo,  Eject.  3;  Stearns,  Real  Actions,  53,  400. 

EJECTMENT  (Lat,  e,  out  of,  fatxre.  to 
throw,  cast;  r.jicere,  to  cast  out,  to  eject). 
In  practice.  A  form  of  action  by  which 
possessory  titles  to  corporeal  hereditaments 
may  be  tried,  and  possession  obtained. 

A  form  of  action  which  lies  to  regain  the 
poBseaalon  of  real  property,  with  damagea  for 
the  unlawful  detention. 

In  its  origin,  this  action  was  an  action  of 
trespass  which  lay  for  a  tenant  for  yean, 
to  recover  damages  against  a  person  who 
had  ousted  him  of  hla  poaseaalon  without 
right  To  the  Judgment  for  damages,  the 
courts  soon  added  a  Judgment  tor  possession, 
upon  which  the  plaintiff  became  entitled  to 
a  writ  of  posseealon.  Aa  the  disadvantages 
of  real  actlona  as  a  means  of  recovering 
lands  tor  the  benefit  of  the  real  owner  from 
the  possession  of  one  who  held  them  without 
title  became  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  use, 
this  form  of  action  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  Bolle,  0.  J.,  to  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sult. 

In  the  original  action,  the  plaintiff  had 
been  obliged  to  prove  a  'lease  from- the  per- 
son shown  to  have  title,  an  entry  under  the 
lease,  and  an  ouster  by  some  third  person. 
The  modified  action  as  sanctioned  by  Rolle 
was  brought  by  a  fictitious  person  as  lessee 
against  another  fictitious  person  (the  casual 
ejector)  alleged  to  have  committed  the  ouat- 
er.  Service  was  made  upon  the  tenant  in 
possession,  with  a  notice  annexed  from  the 
casual  ejector  to  appeal  and  defend.  If  the 
tenant  failed  to  do  this.  Judgment  was  given 
by  default  and  the  claimant  put  In  possee- 
sion.  If  he  did  appear,  he  waB  allowed  to 
defend  only  by  entering  into  the  consent 
rule,  by  which  he  confessed  the  fictitious 
lease,  entry,  and  ouster  to  have  been  mads, 
leaving  only  the  title  In  question.  The  ten- 
ant, by  a  subsequent  statute,  was  obliged, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  give  notice  to  his 
lessor  of  the  pendency  ot  the  action. 

The  action  has  been  superseded  in  England 
by  a  form  prescribed  by  the  common  law 
procedure  act  (1852,  %%  170-220).  and  has 
been  materially  modified  In  many  of  -the 
atates  of  the  United  States,  though  still  re- 
taining the  name;  but  is  retained  In  Its 
original  form  In  others,  and  In  the  United 
States  courts  for  those  states  In  which  It 
existed  when  the  circuit  courts  were  organ- 
ized. In  some  of  the  United  States  It  hoe 
never  been  in  use.  See  3  Sharswood,  Bl, 
Comm.  19S-2DT;  1  Washb.  Beal  Prop.  (4th 


Ed.)  433. 
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EJECTUS.  In  old  EJaglish  law.  A  pimp 
or  wboremonger. 

EJERCITORIA.  In  Spaniah  law.  The  ac- 
tion wblcb  lies  agalnet  ttie  owner  ot  a  ves- 
sel toT  debts  contracted  b;  tbe  master,  or 
contracts  entered  Into  by  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing,  rigging,  and  victualling 
tbe  same. 


EJUS  EST  INTERPRETARt  CUJUS  EST 
conder«.  It  Is  his  to  interpret  whose  It  Is 
to  enact.    Tayl.  Civ.  Law,  96. 

EJUS  EST  NOLLE,  QUI  POTEST  VELLE. 
He  who  can  will  [exercise  volition]  has  a 
right  to  refuse  to  will  [to  withhold  consent]. 
Dig.  60.  7.  3. 

EJUS  EST  NON  NOLLE  QUI  POTEST 
velle.  He  may  consent  tacitly  who  may  con- 
sent expressly.     Dig.  50.  17.  3. 

EJUS  EST  PERlCULUM  CUJUS  EST  DO- 
minfum  aut  cornmodum.  He  has  the  risk  who 
has  the  right  of  property  or  advantage. 

EJUS  NULLA  CULPA  EST  CUI  PARERE 
neceaae  sit.  No  guilt  attaches  to  him  who  is 
compelled  to  obey.     Dig.  GO.  IT.  169. 

EJUSOEM  GENERIS  (Lat.)  Of  tbe  same 
kind. 

In  tbe  construction  of  laws,  wills,  and 
other  instruments,  when  certain  things  are 
enumerated,  and  then  a  phrase  Is  used 
which  might  be  construed  to  Include  other 
things,  It  Is  generally  confined  to  things 
efusdem  generia.  Thus,  "clerical  or  other 
defects"  includes  only  formal  defects  (40 
Barb.  [N.  T.]  67*),  and  a  statute  providing 
for  relief  to  women  whose  husbands  fail  to 
support  tbem  "from  drunkenness,  profligacy, 
or  any  other  cause,"  means  only  causes  of 
similar  nature,  and  does  not  Include  physical 
Incapacity.    20  Wis.  682. 

ELABORARE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Euro- 
pean law.  To  gaiji,  acquire,  or  purchase,  as 
by  labor  and  indusUr-  BIoBora(w«,  property 
acquired  by  labor.    Spelman. 

ELDER  BRETHREN.    See  "Trinity  Mas- 

ELDER  TITLE.  That  of  two  titles  coming 
simultaneously  Into  conflict  which  Is  of  earli- 
er date. 

ELECTA  UNA  VIA,  NON  OATUR  RE- 
curaus  ad  alteram.  When  there  is  concur- 
rence of  means,  he  who  has  chosen  one  can- 
not have  recourse  to  another.  10  Toullier, 
Dr.  Civ.  note  170. 

ELECTIO  EST  INTIMA  [INTERNA],  Li- 
bera, et  spontanea  aeparatlo  unlua  ret  ab 
alia.  Bine  compulslone,  conslstens  In  animo 
et  voluntat*.    Blection  Is  an  Internal,  free. 


,1)  ELECTIONBS  PIANT,  ETC. 

and  spontaneous  separation  of  one  thing 
from  another,  witbout  compulsion,  consist- 
ing In  intention  and  will.     Dyer,  281. 

ELECTIO  SEMEL  FACTA,  ET  PLACIT- 
um  testatum,  non  patltur  regresaum.  Elec- 
tion once  made,  and  plea  witnessed,  suffers 
not  a  recall.    Co.  Lltt.  146. 

ELECTION.  Choice:  selection.  The  se- 
lection of  one  man  front  among  more,  to 
discharge  certain  duties  In  a  state,  corpora- 
tion, or  society. 

The  obligation  Imposed  upon  a  party  to 
choose  between  two  Inconsistent  or  alterna- 
tive rights  or  cUims,  in  cases  where  Uiere 
is  clear  intention  of  the  person  from  whom 
he  derives  one  that  he  should  not  enjoy  both. 

Of  Officers.     The  choice  of  oScers  of 

a  public  or  private  body  by  the  votes  of  the 
members,  or  a  class  thereof.  It  differs  from 
"appointment,"  which  implies  tbe  conferring 
of  official  station  by  one  or  more  persons 
having  power  to  represent  the  body  in  that 
regard.    26  Md.  216. 

Of  Rlghta.    The  right  or  duty  of  one 

who,  by  contract  or  donation.  Is  entitled  to 
two  or  more  rigbts  in  tbe  alternative,  to 
select  that  which  he  will  accept  as  a  aul>- 
stltute  for  the  others.  One  form  of  this, 
sometimes  known  as  "equitable  election," 
arises  when  an  instrument  gives  a  right 
coupled  with  a  burden,  tbe  donee  of  tbe 
right  having  an  election  whether  to  accept 
the  same  cum  oneir.  but  being  compelled  to 
accept  thus,  if  at  all. 

Of    Re  medic  a.     The    choice    between 

two  or  more  coexisting  and  inconsistent  rem- 
edies for  the  same  wrong.  2  Story.  Eq.  Jur. 
§    1078. 

Between  Crlmitial  Charges.    The  choice 

by  a  public  prosecutor  upon  which  Of  several 
offenses  charged  In  a  single  Indictment  he 
will  go  to  the  jury. 

ELECTION  AUDITORS.  In  English  law. 
Officers  annually  appointed,  to  whom  was 
committed  tbe  duty  of  taking  and  publlsbing 
the  account  of  all  expenses  incurred  at  par- 
liamentary elections.  See  17  &  18  Vict,  c, 
102,  SB  IS,  26-28.  But  these  sections  have 
been  repealed  by  26  Vict.  c.  29,  which  throws 
the  duty  of  preparing  the  accounts  on  the  de- 
clared agent  of  the  candidate,  and  the  duty 
of  publishing  an  abstract  Of  It  on  the  return- 
ing ofQccr.    Wharton. 

ELECTION  JUDGES.  In  English  law. 
Judges  of  the  high  court,  selected  In  pur- 
suance of  31  A  32  Vict.  c.  126.  3  11,  and  Judi- 
cature Act  1873.  !  38.  for  the  trial  of  election 

petitions. 

ELECTION  PETITIONS.  Petitions  for  in- 
quiry into  the  validity  of  elections  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  when  It  is  alleged  that 
the  return  of  a  member  is  Invalid  for  bribery. 
or  any  other  reason.  These  petitions  are 
heard  by  a  Judge  of  one  of  the  common-law 
divisions  of  tbe  high  court  Pari.  El.  Act 
1868;    Judicature  Act  1873,  S  3S. 

ELECTIONES  FIANT  RITE  ET  LIBERE 
interruptione  allqua.    Elections  shoiUd 
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ELECTIVE.     PertalQlDg  to  elections,  as 

the  elective  franchlBe. 

Dependent  on  election,  as  an  elective  of- 
fice. 

ELECTOR.  One  who  baa  the  right  to  make 
choice  ol  public  offlcero;  one  who  has  a  right 

to  vote.     See  10  Minn.  107;  53  Wis.  4B. 

ELECTORS  OF  PRESIDENT.  FersonB 
elected  by  the  people,  whose  sole  duty  la  to 
elect  a  president  and  vice  president  ot  the 
United  States.  Const,  art  2.  S  1;  Const, 
amend,  art.  2. 

ELEEMOSVNA  REGIS  (or  ARATRI,  or 
carucarum).  A  penny  which  King  Btbelred 
ordered  to  be  paid  tar  every  plow  In  England 
towards  the  support  of  the  poor. 


ELEEMOSYNARIA.  The  place  In  a  re- 
ligious house  where  the  common  alms  were 
deposited,  and  tbence  by  the  almoner  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor. 

In  Old  Engtiah.    The  aiimerit,  aumbry, 

oraMli<Ti:  words  still  used  In  common  speech 
in  the  north  of  England  to  denote  a  pantry 
or  cupboard.    Co  well. 

The  ofOce  ot  almoner.    Cowell. 

ELEEMOSVNARIUS  (Lat,)  An  almoner. 
There  was  formerly  a  lord  almoner  to  the 
kings  of  England,  whose  duties  are  described 
In  Fleta,  lib,  2,  c.  23.  A  chief  officer  who 
received  the  eleemosynary  rents  and  gifts, 
and  In  due  method  distributed  them  to  pious 
and  charitable  uses.    Cowell. 

ELEEMOSYNARY  CORPORATIONS. 
Such  private  corporations  as  are  Instituted 
for  purposes  of  charity,  tbelr  object  being 
the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  bounty  of 
the  founder  of  them  to  such  persons  as  he 
directed.  Ot  this  kind  are  hospitals  for  the 
relief  of  the  Impotent.  Indigent,  sick,  and 
deaf  or  dumb.  Angell  ft  A.  Corp.  %  39;  1 
Kyd,  Corp.  26;  i  Conn.  273;  3  Bland,  Ch. 
(Md.)  407;  1  Ld,  Raym.  5;  2  Term  R.  34B. 
The  distinction  between  ecclefllaetlcai  and 
eleemosynary  corporations  is  well  Illustrated 
In  the  Dartmouth  College  Case.  4  Wheat.  (U. 
S.)  6gl.  See.  also.  Angell  &  A.  Corp.  S  39; 
1  Sharswood,  BI.  Comm.  471. 

ELEGANTER  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  Ac- 
curately;   witb  discrimination.  3  Story   (U. 

S.)  611.  636. 

ELEGIT  (Lat.  cUgcre.  to  choose).  A  writ 
ot  execution  directed'  to  the  sberllf,  com- 
manding him  to  make  delivery  of  a  moiety 
ot  the  party's  land  and  all  his  goods,  beasts 
ot  the  plough  only  excepted.  The  sheriff,  on 
receipt  of  the  writ,  holds  an  inquest  to  as- 
certain the  value  ot  the  lands  and  goods  he 
has  seized,  and  then  they  are  delivered  to 
the  plaintiff,  who  retains  them  until  the 
whole  debt  and  damages  have  been  paid  and 
satisfled.     During   that  term    he    la  called 


31  ELONGAVIT 

"tenant  by  elegit."  Co,  LltL  289.  See  Pow- 
ell, Mortg.  Index;  Watson.  SherlffB.  206;  1  C- 
B.  (N.  S.)   56S. 

The  name  was  given  because  the  plaintiff 
has  bis  choice  to  accept  either  this  writ  or 
a  fl..  f. 

By  statute,  in  England,  the  Bheritt  is  now 
to  deliver  the  whole  estate  instead  of  the 
half.  See  3  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  41S,  note. 
The  writ  is  still  in  use  in  the  United  States 
to  some  extent,  and  with  somewhat  dltterent 
modifications  in  the  various  states  adopting 
it.  4  Kent,  Comm.  431,  436;  10  Grat.  (Va.) 
5S0;  1  Hilllard,  Abr.  565,  556. 

ELEMENTS.  "Damage  by  the  elements" 
has  been  held  aynonymoua  with  "damage  by 
act  of  (>od."  "The  elements  are  the  means 
by  which  God  acts,"     35  Cal.  416. 

ELIMINATION.     Banishment;    expulsion. 


ELISORS.  In  practice.  Two  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  return  a  Jury,  when 
the  sheriff  and  the  coroner  have  been  chal- 
lenged as  Incompetent.  In  this  case,  the 
elisors  return  the  writ  ot  venire  directed  to 
them,  with  a  panel  ot  tbe  Jurors'  names,  and 
their  return  Is  final,  no  challenge  being  al- 
lowed to  their  array.  3  Bl.  (Tomm.  355;  1 
Cow.  (N.  Y.)  32;  S  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  296. 


ELONGATA.  In  practice.  The  return 
made  by  tbe  sheriff  to  a  writ  ot  replevin, 
when  the  goods  have  been  removed  to  places 
unknown  to  him.  See,  for  the  form  of  this 
return,  Watson,  Sheriffs.  Append,  c.  18,  i  3, 
p.  454;  3  Bl.  Comm.  148. 

On  this  return,  the  plaintiff  Is  entitled  to 
a  capias  in  withertiam.  See  "Withernam;" 
Watson,  SberiRs,  300,  301.  The  word  eloigne 
Is  sometimes  uaed  as  synonymous  with  elon- 

EL0NGATU3.  A  return  to  a  writ  d«AoHrj«e 
replcytando,  that  the  man  was  out  of  the 
sheriff's  Jurisdiction. 

ELONGAVIT.  In  England,  where,  in  a 
proceeding  by  foreign  attachment,  the  plain- 
tiff has  obtained  Judgment  of  appraisement, 
but  by  reason  ot  some  act  of  the  garnishee 
the  goods  cannot  be  appraised  (as  where  he 
has  removed  them  from  tbe  city,  or  has  sold 
them,  etc.),  the  serjeant-at-mace  returns  that 
the  garnishee  has  eloigncil  them,  I.  e.,  re- 
moved them  out  ot  tbe  Jurisdiction,  and  on 
this  return  (called  an  "clongarit")  Judg- 
ment is  given  for  tbe  pl^ntlff  that  an  Inquiry 
be  made  of  tbe  goods  eloigned.  This  in- 
quiry Is  set  down  for  trial,  and  the  assess- 
ment is  made  by  a  Jury  after  the  manner  of 
ordinary  issues.  Brant.  For.  Att  124.  Tha 
proceedings  on  tbe  inquiry  are  also  some- 
times called  the  "floiiiiai-it." 
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ELOPEMENT.  The  departureofamarrled 
woman  trom  ber  husband,  and  dwelling  with 
an  adulterer.    Cowell;  Blount;  Tomlin. 

ELUVI0NE5.    Spring  tides. 

EMANCIPATION.  An  act  by  which  a  per- 
son who  was  once  in  the  power  of  another  is 
rendered  free. 

This  is  of  importance  mainly  in  relation 
to  the  emancipation  of  minors  from  the 
parental  control.  See  3  Term  R.  355;  6  Term 
R.  247;  8  Term  R.  478;  3  East.  276;  10  Bast, 
88;  11  Vt.  258.  477.  See  Cooper,  Just.  Inst. 
441,  480;  2  Dall.  (Pa.)  57,  5S;  Civ.  Code 
La.  bk.  1,  tit.  8,  c.  3;  Ferrtere,  Diet,  de  Jur.; 
15  Mass.  272;   8  Cow.   (N.  Y.)   184. 

EMBARGO.  A  proclamation,  or  order  of 
state,  usually  Issued  In  time  ol  war  or  threat- 
ened hostilities,  prohibiting  the  departure  of 
ships  or  goods  from  some  or  all  the  ports  of 
such  state,  until  further  order.  2  Wheat.  (U. 
S.)  14S.  It  Is  in  its  nature  and  policy  a  tem- 
porary measure.  5  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  308.  It 
is  sometimes  on  the  citlsens  of  the  power 
ordering  it;  sometimes  on  a  foreign  power  as 
a  means  of  coercing  a  settlement  of  diffi- 
culties that  have  not  yet  culminated  in  war. 
or  of  preparation  for  Impending  war.  The 
former  is  called  "civil,"  the  latter  "hostile," 
embargo. 

EMBASSAGE,  or  EMBASSY.  The  mes 
aage  or  commission  given  by  a  sovereign  or 
state  to  a  minister,  called  an  "ambaasador," 
empowered  to  treat  or  communicate  wlUi  an- 
other sovereign  or  state;  also  the  establish- 
ment of  an  ambassador. 

EMBEZZLEMENT.  The  wrongful  and 
fi-audulent  appropriation  of  property  to  his 
own  use  by  one  to  whom  it  has  been  en- 
trusted by  or  for  the  owner. 

A  breach  of  trust  Is  the  essence  of  the  of- 
fense. To  constitute  embezzlement,  the  per- 
son appropriating  the  property  must  hold  a 
relation  of  trust  towards  the  owner,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  he  had  possession  of  such  prop- 
erty. 31  Cal.  108;  68  Iowa,  593;  110  Mo. 
209. 

The  appropriation  must  be  with  fraudu- 
lent intent,  and  by  this  embezzlement  is  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  tortious  conversion. 
82  III.  425:  78  Ga.  340;  62  Mich.  276;  50  N. 
J.  Law,  475. 

The  offense  Is  a  purely  statutory  one,  and 
by  many  of  the  statutes  is  denominated  "iar- 
ceny."  but  It  Is  commonly  known  as  "em- 
bezzlement," and  Is  distinct  from  larceny  at 
common  law,  one  of  the  essentlala  of  which 
was  a  wrongful  taking  from  the  possession 
of  the  owner. 

EMBLEMENTS.  Crops.  65  Cal.  458.  The 
growing  crops  of  those  vegetable  productions 
of  the  sol!  which  are  not  spontaneous,  but 
require  an  outlay  of  cost  and  labor  In  one 
part  of  the  year,  the  recompense  for  which 
is  to  arise  In  the  shape  of  a  crop  in  another 
part  of  the  same  year.  The  produce  of  grass, 
trees,  and  the  like  is  not  Included.  76  Ind. 
631. 

EMBLERS  DE  GENTZ  (Law  Fr.)    A  steat- 
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Ing  from  the  people.  The  phrase  occurs  In 
the  old  rolls  of  parliament:  "Whereas  divers 
murders,  embtera  de  gentz,  and  robberies  are 
committed,"  etc.  Rot.  Pari.  21  Bdw.  III.  note 
62. 

EMBRACEOR.  in  criminal  law.  He  who. 
when  a  matter  Is  gn  trial  between  party  and 
party,  comes  to  the  bar  with  one  of  the  par- 
ties, and,  having  received  some  reward  so  to 
do,  speaks  In  the  case,  or  privily  labors  the 
Jury,  or  stands  there  to  survey  or  overlook 
them,  thereby  to  put  them  in  tear  and  doubt 
of  the  matter.  But  persons  learned  in  the 
law  may  speak  In  a  case  for  their  clients. 
Co.  Litt.  369;  Termes  de  la  Ley. 

EMBRACERY.  In  criminal  law.  An  at- 
tempt to  corrupt  or  influence'a  jury,  or  any 
way  Incline  them  to  be  more  favorable  to 
one  side  than  to  the  other,  by  money,  prom- 
ises, threats,  or  persuasions,  whether  the 
juror  on  whom  such  attempt  Is  made  give 
any  verdict  or  not,  or  whether  the  verdict 
be  true  or  false.  Hawk.  P.  C.  259;  Bac.  Abr. 
"Juries"  (M  3);  Co.  Litt.  157b,  369a;  Hob. 
294:  Dyer,  84a,  pi.  19;  Noy,  102;  1  Strange, 
643;  11  Mod.  Ill,  118;  Comyn,  Dig.  601;  5 
Cow.   (N.  Y.)  503. 

EMBRING  (or  EMBER)  DAYS.  In  eccle- 
siastical law.  Those  days  which  the  ancient 
fathers  called  "guatuor  tempora  jejunii"  are 
of  great  antiquity  in  the  church.  They  we 
observed  on  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day next  after  Quadragesima  Sunday,  or  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent,  after  Whitsuntide, 
Hoiyrood  Day,  in  September,  and  St.  Lucy's 
Day,  about  the  middle  of  December.  BrltL 
c.  53.  Our  almanacs  call  the  weeks  In  which 
they  fall  the  "Ember  Weeks,"  and  they  are 
now  chiefly  noticed  on  account  of  the  ordina- 
tion of  priests  and  deacons;  because  the 
canon  appoints  the  Sundays  next  after  the 
Ember  weeks  for  the  solemn  times  of  ordi- 
nation, though  the  bishops.  If  they  please, 
may  ordain  on  any  Sunday  or  holiday.  Enc. 
Lond. 

EMENDA  (Lat.)  Amends;  that  which  Is 
given  In  reparation  or  satisfaction  for  a 
trespass  committed,  or,  among  the  Saxons,  a 
compensation  for  a  crime.    Spelman. 

EMENDALS.  In  English  law.  This  an- 
cient word  Is  said  to  he  used  In  the  accounts 
of  the  inner  temple,  where  bo  much  In  emen- 
dais  at  the  foot  of  an  account  signifies  so 
miirh  in  bank,  In  stock,  for  the  supply  of 
emergencies.    Cunningham. 

EMENOARE  (Law  Lat.)  In  Saiton  law. 
To  make  amends  or  satisfaction  for  any 
crime  or  trespass  committed;  emendam  solv- 
ere, to  pay  a  fine;  to  be  lined.  Spelman. 
Emendarc  se.  to  redeem,  or  ransom  one's  life, 
by  payment  of  a  wereglld. 

To  repair.     Reg.  Orlg.  44b. 

EMENDATIO    (Lat.) 

In  Old  English  Law.     Amendment,  or 

correction;  the  power  of  amending  and  cor- 
recting abuses,  according  to  certain  rules  and 
measures.    Cowell. 

In  Saxon  Law.    A  pecuniary  satlslac- 


EMENDATIO  PANIS,  ETC, 


UoD  for  an  Injury;  the  same  as  emenia  (q. 


EMENDATIO  PANIS  ET  CEREVISIAE. 
The  power  at  aupervialng  and  correcting  the 
weight  B  and  meaBures  of  bread  aod  ale. 
Co  well. 


EMIGRANT.  One  who  quits  Mb  countir 
for  any  lawful  reason,  with  a  design  to  set- 
tle elsewhere,  and  who  takes  his  family  and 
property.  If  he  has  any,  wltb  him.  Vattel, 
bk.  1,  c.  IB,  g  224.    See  "Emigration." 

EMIQRATtON.  The  act  of  removing  from 
one  place  to  another. 

It  ie  Bometlmefl  used  fn  the  same  sense  as 
"expatriation,"  but  there  is  some  difference 
in  the  signlflcation.  Bipatriatlon  Is  the  act 
of  abandoning  one's  country;  while  emigra- 
tion is,  perhaps  not  strictly,  applied  to  the 
act  of  removing  from  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  another.    See  2  Kvai,  Comm.  36. 

EMINENT  DOMAIN.  The  power  to  Uke 
prlTate  property  for  public  nee,  whether  ex- 
ercised by  the  sovereign  directly,  or  by  one 
to  whom  the  sovereign  power  has  been  dele- 
gated for  qua*i  public  purposes. 

The  superior  right  of  property  subsisting 
In  a  sovereignty,  by  which  private  property 
may  In  certain  cases  be  taken  or  Its  use 
controlled  for  the  public  beneflt,  without  re- 
gard to  the  wishes  of  the  owner. 

The  highest  and  most  exact  Idea  of  prop- 
erty remaining  In  the  government,  or  In  the 
aggregate  body  of  the  people  In  their  sover- 
eign capacity,  giving  a  right  to  resume  the 
poBsesBlon  of  the  property  in  the  manner 
directed  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  state  whenever  the  public  good  requires 
It.    3  Paige,  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  73. 

The  term  was  originated  by  Orotlua  (De 
Jure  Belli,  lib.  3,  c.  20,  VII.) 

EMISSION.  Inmedicaljurispnidence.  The 
act  by  which  any  matter  whatever  Is  thrown 
from  the  body;  thus,  it  Is  usual  to  say,  emis- 
sion of  urine,  emission  of  semen,  etc. 

EMIT,     To  put  out;   to  send  forth. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  flrst  article  of 
the  constitution  contains  varloua  prohibi- 
tions, among  which  Is  the  following:  "No 
state  shall  emit  bills  of  credit."  Tq  emit 
bills  of  credit  Is  to  Issue  paper  Intended  to 
circulate  through  the  community  (or  Its  or- 
dinary purposes,  as  money,  which  paper  la 
redeemable  at  a  future  day.  4  Pet.  (U.  S.) 
*10,  432;  11  Pet.  (U.  3.)  257;  Story.  Const.  ! 
135S. 

EMMENAGOGUES.  In  medical  Jurispru- 
dence. The  name  of  a  class  of  medicines 
which  are  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
favoring  tJie  discharge  of  the  menses.  They 
are  sometimes  used  for  the  criminal  purpose 
of  producing  abortion  (g.  v.)  1  Beck,  Med. 
Jur.  316;  Dungl.  Med.  Diet;  Parr,  Med. 
Diet.;  3  Paris  A  F.  Med.  Jur.  S8. 

EMOLUMENT.    Any  pecuniary  advantage. 
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profit,  or  gain  arising  from  the  posaeaeloa 
of  an  oOlce.  It  imports  more  than  "BalaTy" 
or  "fees,"  and  Includes  any  perquisite,  ad- 
vantage, profit,  or  gain  arising  from  the  pos- 
session of  an  office.    IDS  Pa.  St.  303. 

EMOTIONAL  INSANITY.  The  species  of 
mental  aberration  produced  by  a  violent  ex- 
citement of  the  emotions  or  paasiona,  thongh 
the  reasoning  faculties  may  remain  unim- 
paired. 

EMPALEMENT.  Inancleutlaw.  A  mode 
of  Inflicting  punishment  by  thrusting  a  aharp 
pole  up  the  fundament    Bnc.  Lond. 

EMPANNEL.    See  "Impannel." 

EMPARLANCE.     See  "Imparlance." 


EMPEROR.  This  word  Is  synonymous 
with  the  Latin  imperator.  They  are  both 
derived  from  the  verb  imperore.  Literally, 
It  signifies  "he  who  commands." 

Under  the  Roman  republic,  the  title  "em- 
peror" was  the  generic  name  given  to  the 
commanders-in-chief  In  the  armies.  But 
even  then  the  application  of  the  word  waa 
restrained  to  the  successful  commander,  who 
was  declared  emperor  by  the  acclamations 
of  the  army,  and  was  afterwards  honored 
with  the  title  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 

It  Is  now  used  to  designate  some  sovereign 
prince  who  bears  this  title.  Ayllfte,  Paud. 
tit,  23- 

EMPHYTEOSIS,  In  civil  law.  The  name 
of  a  contract  by  which  the  owner  of  an  un- 
cultivated piece  of  land  granted  It  to  anoth- 
er, either  in  perpetuity,  or  for  a  long  time, 
on  condition  that  he  should  improve  It  by 
building,  planting,  or  cultivating  It,  and 
should  pay  for  It  an  annual  rent,  with  a 
right  to  the  grantee  to  alienate  it,  or  trans- 
mit It  by  descent  to  his  heirs,  and  under  a 
condition  that  the  grantor  should  never  re- 
enter as  long  as  the  rent  should  be  paid  to 
him  by  the  grantee  or  his  assigns.  Inst.  3. 
25.  3;   18  Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  note  144. 

EMPHYTEUTA,  The  grantee'  under  a 
contract  of  emphyteusis  or  emphyteofic.  Tf- 
cat;  Calv.  Lex.;  1  Hallam.  Mid.  Ages,  c.  2, 
p.  1. 

EMPHYTEUTICU8.  In  the  civil  law. 
Founded  on.  growing  out  of,  or  having  the 
character  of.  an  emptiyteutis :  held  under  an 
emphyteuaU.    3  Bl.  Comm.  232;  Calv.  Lex. 

EMPLAZAMIENTO.  In  Spanish  law.  The 
citation  given  to  a  person  by  order  of  the 
judge,  and  ordering  him  to  appear  before 
his  tribunal  on  a  given  day  and  hour. 

EMPLEAD.    See  "Implead." 

EMPLOYE.  One  who  la  employed.  The 
term  Is  general,  but  Is  rarely  applied  either- 
to  common  laborers  or  to  the  higher  officers 
of  a  corporation.    66  Wis.  481 ;  109  N.  Y.  631. 

EMPLOYMENT.  A  business  or  vocation. 
16  Ala.  411.  The  service  of  another.  72 
Me.  455. 
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EMPRESTIDO 


ENDOWMENT 


EMPRESTIDO.  In  Spanleb  law.  A  loon; 
Bomethlng  lent  to  tbe  borrower  at  his  re- 
queat  lAB  ParUdaB,  pt  3,  Ut  18,  lib.  TO. 

EMPTIO,  or  EMPTOR  (Lat.emere.to  buy). 
Emptio,  a,  buying;  emptor,  a  buyer;  emplio 
et  venditto,  buyinf  and  eeUlns. 

In  Roman  Law.  Tbe  name  ot  a  con- 
tract of  sale.    Du  Cange;  VIcaL 

EMPTIO  BONORUM.  In  tbe  Roman  law. 
The  assignment  of  the  estate  and  effects  of 
an  insolvent  debtor,  whether  during  his  life 
or  after  his  death,  to  a  trustee  for  hU  cred- 
itors. Justlnlsn  deprived  It  of  at!  Its  cum- 
brons  formalittea,  but  retained  its  effect, 
which  Is  slmpl;  or  very  nearly  that  of  an 
assignment  upon  bankruptcy  In  Bnglish  law. 

EMPTIO  ET  VENDITIO  (Lat.  buying  and 
selling).  In  Roman  law.  The  contract  of 
B&Ie.  Sometimes  it  was  compounded. — emp- 
tio-neiHliUo. 

EMPTOR  (Lat.)     Buyer. 

EMPTOR  EMIT  QUAM  MINIMO  POTEST, 
venditor  vendit  quam  maximo  potest.  Tbe 
buyer  buys  for  as  little  as  possible;  tbe 
vendor  sells  for  as  much  as  possible.  2 
Johns.  Cb.  (N.  T.)  S62,  2G6,  486. 


EN  E6CHANQE  IL  COVIENT  QUE  LE8 
eatateo  Boient  egales.  In  an  exchange  it  is 
necessary  that  the  estates  be  equal.  Co.  Litt. 
60;  Z  Htlllard,  Real  Prop.  298. 


EN  JUICIO  (Spanish).  Judicially;  in  a 
court  of  law;  in  a  suit  at  law.  White.  New 
Recop.  bfe.  2,  Ut.  3,  c.  1. 


EN  OWEL  MAIN  (Law  Fr.)  In  equal 
hand.  The  word  "owel"  occurs  also  in  the 
phrase  "owelty  of  partition."  See  1  Wasbb. 
Real  Prop.  427. 

EN  VENTRE  SA  MERE  (Fr.)  In  its 
mother's  womb.  For  certain  purposes,  as  of 
inheritance,  etc.,  a  child  en  venire  ta  mere 
is  to  be  considered  as  in  being. 

EN  VIE  (Law  Ft.)  In  life;  alive.  Britt. 
c.  60. 

ENABLING  POWERS.  A  term  used  in 
equity.  When  the  donor  of  a  power,  who  is 
the  owner  of  tbe  estate,  confers  upon  per 
sons  not  seised  of  tbe  fee  the  right  of  cre- 
ating Interests  to  take  effect  out  of  it, 
which  could  not  be  done  by  the  donee  of  the 
power  unless  by  such  authority,  this  Is  called 
an   "enabling  power."     2  Bouv.    Inst,  note 


ENABLING  STATUTE.  The  act  of  32 
Henry  VIII.  c.  2S,  by  which  tenanU  In  tall, 
husbands  seised  In  right  of  their  wives,  were 
empowered  to  mabe  leases  tor  their  lives  or 
for  twenty-one  years,  which  they  could  not 
do  before.    2  Bl.  Comm.  319. 

Applied  generally  to  special  acta  confer- 
ring ];tf>wers  not  previously  possessed. 

ENACT.  To  establish  by  law;  to  perform 
or  effect;  to  decree.  The  usual  formula  In 
making  laws  is,  "Be  it  enacted." 

ENAJENACION.  In  Spanisb  law.  The 
act  by  which  one  person  transfers  to  anoth- 
er a  property,  either  gratuitously,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  donation,  or  by  an  owner's  title,  as 
in  tbe  case  of  a  sale  or  on  exchange. 

ENBREVER  <L&w  Fr.)  To  write  down  in 
short;  to  abbreviate,  or,  in  old  language.  Im- 
breviate;  to  put  into  a  schedule.    Britt.  c.  1. 

ENCAUSTUM.  See  ■'Incauatum." 
ENCEINTE  (Fr.)  Pregnant  (9.  v.) 
ENCHESON,  ENCHES80N,  ENCHASON, 
enchlaon,  or  acheaon  (Law  Fr.)  Cause;  rea- 
son ;  occasion,  par  ffwel  enche»on  it  se  neya, 
for  what  reason  he  drowned  himself.  Britt. 
C  1.  Par  encheson  de  matrimoj/ne.  In  con- 
sideration of  marriage.  Id.  c.  34.  Sana  rea- 
sonable encheson.  without  reasonable  cause, 
St.  Westminster  I.  c.  6. 


ENCOM I  EN  DA.  A  charge  or  mandate  con- 
ferring certain  important  privileges  on  the 
four  military  orders  of  Spain,  to  wit.  those 
of  Santiago,  Calatrava.  Alcantara,  and  Mon- 
tesa.  In  the  legislation  of  the  Indias,  It  sig- 
nified the  concession  of  a  certain  numl>er  o^ 
Indians  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them 
In  the  Christian  religion,  and  defending 
their  persons  and  property. 

ENCROACHMENT.  An  unlawful  exten- 
sion ot  one's  right  upon  the  lands  of  another. 

An  alteration  by  the  owner  ot  an  ease- 
ment of  the  dominant  tenement,  ao  as  to 
impose  an  additional  burden  on  tbe  servient 
tenement.    Qale,  Easm.  615. 


ENDORSE.    See  "Indorse." 

ENDOWMENT  (Law  Fr.  and  Eng.)  The 
assignment  or  bestowment  of  dower  to  or 
upon  a  woman.    2  Bi.  Comm.  135. 

The  providing  for  the  officiating  ministers 
of  a  church,  by  setting  apart  a  certain  por- 
tion of  lands,  etc..  for  their  maintenance. 
etc.  2  Bl.  Comm.  21;  1  Bl.  Comm.  3ST;  3 
Steph.  Comm.  111.  It  has  no  reference  to 
building  or  providing  a  site.  35  Eng.  Law 
&  Eq.  433. 

The  provision  itself.  BO  made  (dos  eccte- 
»iae).    Comyn,  Dig.  "DiemeB"  (Bfi 
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ENDOWMENT  POLICY  (3: 

ENDOWMENT  POLICY.  Id  ioBurance;  a 
policy  of  tire  Insurance  payable  to  the  Id- 
sured  during  his  Ufedme,  It  he  arrive  at  a 
certain  age. 

ENEMY.  A  nation  which  Ib  at  war  with 
another:  a  citizen  or  a  subject  of  such  a  na- 
tion; any  o(  the  eubjeclB  or  citizene  ot  a 
state  In  amity  with  the  United  Statee,  who 
have  commenced,  or  have  made  preparations 
(or  commencing,  hoBtillUea  against  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  also  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  a  state  in  amity  with  the  United  States. 
who  are  in  the  service  of  a  state  at  war  with 
them.  See  Salk.  635;  Bac.  Abr.  "Treason" 
IG). 

"An  enemy  la  he  with  whom  a  nation  Is  at 
war."  Vattel,  3ST.  "It  does  not  embrace 
rebels  In  insurrection  against  their  own  gov- 
ernment. An  enemy  la  always  the  subject 
at  a  foreign  power,  who  owes  no  allegiance 
to  our  government."    4  Sawy.  (U.  S.)  467. 

By  the  term  "enemy"  is  also  understood  a 
person  who  Is  desirous  of  doing  injury  to 
another.  The  Latins  had  two  terms  to  sig- 
nify these  two  classes  of  persons:  The  first, 
or  the  public  enemy,  they  called  hogtia,  and 
the  latter,  or  the  private  enemy,  inimicua. 


ENFRANCHISE.  To  make  free;  to  Incor- 
porate a  man  in  a  society  or  body  politic. 
Cunningham. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT.  Giving  freedom 
to  a  person;  admitting  a  person  to  the  free- 
dom of  a  city.  A  denizen  of  England,  or  a 
citizen  of  London,  is  said  to  be  enfranchised. 
So.  too.  a  villein  Is  enfranchised  when  he 
obtains  his  freedom  from  his  lord.  Termes 
de  la  Ley;  11  Coke,  91;  Jacob. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT  OF  COPYHOLD. 
The  change  of  the  tenure  by  which  lands  are 
held  from  copyhold  to  freehold,  as  by  a  con- 
veyance to  the  copyholder,  or  by  a  release 
of  the  selgnorlal  rights.  1  Watk.  Copyholds, 
362;  1  Stepb.  Comm.  208;  2  Steph.  Comm.  51. 


The  terms  "obligation"  and  "engagement" 
are  said  to  be  synonymous  ( IT  Toulller, 
Dr.  Civ.  note  I),  but  the  Code  seems  specially 
lo  apply  the  lerm  "engagement"  to  those  ob- 
ligations which  the  law  imposes  on  a  man 
without  the  Intervention  of  any  contract. 
either  on  the  part  of  the  obligor  or  the 
obligee.    Article  1370. 

ENGLESHIRE,  or  ANGLE8CHERIA.  A 
taw  was  made  by  Canute,  for  the  preserva- 
tion ot  bis  Danes,  that,  when  a  man  was 
kilted,  the  hundred  or  town  should  be  liable 
to  be  amerced,  unless  It  could  be  proved 
that  the  person  killed  was  an  Englishman. 
This  proof  was  called  engleshiie.  It  con- 
sisted, generally,  ot  the  testimony  ot  two 
males  on  the  part  ot  the  father  ot  him  who 
had   been  killed,  and   two  females  on  the 


,  P.  C.  M7;    4 

ENGLISH  INFORMATION.  Id  Engllali 
law.  A  proceeding  In  the  court  ot  exchequer 
In  matters  ot  revenue.    See  2g  A  29  Vict.  c. 

104. 


ENGROSS  (Fr.  grox).  To  copy  the  rude 
draught  of  an  instrument  In  a  fair,  large 
hand;  to  write  out.  In  a  large,  talr  hand, 
on  parchment.  The  term  Is  applied  to  Stat- 
utes, which,  after  being  read  and  acted  on 
a  sufficient  number  ot  times,  are  ordered  to 
be  engrossed.  Anciently,  also,  used  of  the 
process  ot  making  the  Indenture  ot  a  fine. 
&  Coke,  39b. 

In  Criminal  Law.   To  buy  up  such  large 

quantltlee  of  an  article  as  to  obtain  a  mo- 
nopoly of  it  for  the  purpose  ot  selling  at  an 
unreasonable  price.  The  tendency  of  mod- 
ern English  law  is  very  decidedly  to  restrict 
the  application  ot  the  law  against  engross- 
ing, and  It  is  very  doubtful  If  It  applies  at 
all  except  to  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  pro- 
visions. 1  East,  143.  Merely  buying  tor  the 
purpose  ot  selling  again  is  not  necessarily 
engrossing.  14  East,  406;  15  East,  511.  See 
4  Sharswood,  BI.  Comm.  169,  note,  for  the 
law  upon  this  subject. 

ENGROSSER.  One  who  engrosses  or 
writes  on  parchment  in  a  large,  fair  hand; 
one  who  purchases  large  quantities  of  any 
commodity  In  order  to  have  the  command 
ot  the  market,  and  to  sell  them  again  at  high 
prices. 

ENGROSSING.  The  offense  committed  by 
an  engrosser;  writing  on  parchment  in  a 
large,  talr  hand.    See  "Engross." 


■  (C). 

When  partition  Is  voluntarily  made  among 
roparceners  In  England,  the  eldest  has  the 
first  choice,  or  primer  election  (7.  f'.(.  and 
the  part  which  she  takes  Is  called  enitia  pars. 
This  right  is  purely  personal,  and  descends. 
It  is  also  said  that  even  her  assignee  shall 
enjoy  it;  but  this  has  been  doubted.  The 
word  enitia  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Old  French  eisne,  the  eldest.  Bac.  Abr.  "Co- 
parceners (C);  Kellw.  la,  49a;  2  And.  21; 
Cro.  Bill.  18. 

ENJOIN.  To  command;  to  require;  as, 
private  Individuals  are  not  only  permitted, 
but  enjoined,  hy  law,  to  arrest  an  oOender 
when  present  at  the  time  a  felony  is  com- 
mitted, or  a  dangerous  wound  given,  on  pain 
of  fine  and  Imprisonment  It  the  wrongdoer 
escape  through  their  negligence.  1  Hale,  P. 
C.  587;  1  East.  P.  C.  298.  304;  Hawk.  P.  0. 
bk.  2,  c.  12.  I  13;  Ryan  &  M.  93. 

To  command  or  order  a  defendant  in  equi- 
ty to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing  by 
writ  of  Injunction.    See  "Injunction." 

ENLARGE.  To  extend;  as,  to  enlarge  a 
rule  to  plead  Is  to  extend  the  time  during 
which  a  defendant  may  plead.  To  enlarge 
means,  also,  to  set  at  liberty;  as,  the  prison- 
er was  enlarged  on  giving  ball.  ^ 


'tMH^IC 


ENLARGER  L'ESTATE  (3 

ENLARGER  L'ESTATE.  A  epectea  of  re- 
lease whlcb  iDures  by  way  ol  enlarging  an 
estate,  and  constats  of  a  conveyance  ot  the 
ulterior  Interest  to  the  particular  tenant;  as 
If  there  be  tenant  lor  life  or  years,  remalniler 
to  another  in  fee,  and  he  In  remainder  re- 
leases all  his  right  to  the  particular  tenant 
and  his  heirs,  this  gives  him  the  estate  In 
fee.    1  Steph.  Comm.  618. 

ENLARGING.  El^itendlng,  or  making  more 
comprebenalve;  as,  an  enlarging  statute, 
whlcb  IB  one  extending  the  common  law. 

ENLARGING  STATUTE.    See  "Statute." 

ENLISTMENT.  The  act  of  making  a  con- 
tract to  serve  tbe  government  In  a  subordi- 
nate capacity,  either  In  the  army  or  navy. 
The  contract  so  made  Is  also  called  an  "en- 
llBtment."  See.  as  to  the  power  of  Infants 
to  enlist.  4  Bin.  (Pa.)  4ST;  E  Bin.  (Pa.)  423; 
6  Bin.  (Pa.)  256;  1  Serg.  A  R.  (Pa.)  ST;  11 
Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.)  93. 

ENORMIA  (Lat.)  Wrongs.  It  occurs  In 
the  old  Latin  forms  of  pleading,  where,  after 
a  specific  allegation  of  the  wrongs  done  by 
the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  alleges  generally 
that  the  defendant  did  alia  enormia  (other 
wrongs),  to  tbe  damage,  etc.  2  Greenl.  Ev. 
a  278;  1  Chit.  PI.  397.    See  "Alia  Enormia." 

ENPLEET.    An  old  form  of  "Implead." 

ENQUETE.  In  canon  law.  An  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  a  Judge 
authorized  to  sit  for  this  purpose,  taken  In 
writing,  to  be  used  as  evidence  in  the  trial 
of  a  cause.  The  day  of  hearing  must  be 
speciQed  in  a  notice  to  the  opposite  party.  9 
L.OW.  (U-  S.)  392.  It  may  be  opened,  in 
some  cases,  before  the  trial.  10  Low.  (U.  S.) 
19. 

ENROLL.  To  register;  to  enter  on  the 
rolls  of  chancery,  or  other  courts;  to  make 

ENROLLMENT.  In  English  law.  The  reg- 
istering or  entering  on  tbe  rolls  of  chan- 
cery, king's  bench,  common  pleaa,  or  excheq- 
uer, or  by  tbe  clerk  of  the  peace  in  the  rec- 
orda  of  tiie  quarter  sessions,  of  any  lawful 
act,  as.  a  recognizance,  a  deed  of  bargain 
and  sale,  and  the  like.    Jacob. 

ENS  LEGIS  (Law  Lat.)  A  legal  entity; 
an  artificial  person  created  by  law  as  a  cor- 
poration. 


ENSEAL.    To  seal. 


ENTAIL.  A  fee  abridged  or  limited  to 
the  issue,  or  certain  classes  of  Issue,  instead 
of  descending  to  all  the  belrs.  1  Washb. 
Reft]  Prop.  66;  Cowetl;  2  Sharswood,  Bl. 
Comm.  112.  note. 

To  restrict  the  inheritance  of  lands  to  a 
particular  class  of  Issue.     1  Waehb.   Real 


.  Comm.  113.   See 

ENTAILED  MONEY.  That  which  is  given 
to  be  used  or  invested  in  acquiring  an  "es- 
Ute  tall."    3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  74.  5§  70-72. 


ENTENDMENT.  The  old  form  of  Intend- 
ment (Q.  v.),  derived  directly  from  the 
French,  and  used  by  Cowell  to  denote  the 
true  meaning  or  aignlflcatioo  of  a  word  or 
sentence;  that  Is,  the  understanding  or  con- 
struction of  law. 

ENTER.  To  go  upon  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  possession;  to  take  possession,  in 
a  strict  use  of  terms,  "■entry"  and  "taking 
possession"  would  seem  to  be  distinct  parts 
of  the  same  act;  but,  practically,  "entry"  Is 
now  merged  in  "taking  possession,"  1 
Washb.  Real  Prop.  10,  32;  Stearns,  Real  Ac- 
tions, 2. 

To  cause  to  be  put  down  upon  tbe  record. 
An  attorney  Is  said  to  enter  bis  appearance, 
or  the  party  himself  may  enter  an  appear- 
ance.   74  Ind.  69. 

To  enter  Judgment  is  to  formally  enroll 
it  or  repose  the  evidence  ot  it  in  the  record 
or  permanent  memorial  ot  the  acts  ot'  the 

ENTERCEUR  (Law  Fr.)  A  party  chal- 
lenging (claiming)  goods;  bewbo  has  placed 
them  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person,    Kel- 

ENTIRE  CONTRACT.    See  "Contract." 


ENTIRETY.  Thisword  denotes  the  whole, 
In  contradistinction  to  moiety,  which  de- 
notes the  half  part.  A  husband  and  wife, 
when  jointly  seised  of  land,  are  seised  by 
entireties,  and  not  pur  mle,  as  Joint  tenants 
are.  Jacob;  2  Kent,  Comm.  132;  4  Kent, 
Comm.  362;  3  Pa.  St  360,  367. 

ENTITLE.  In  .Its  usual  sense,  to  entitle 
is  to  give  a  right  or  title;  therefore  a  person 
is  said  to  be  entitled  to  property  when  he  has 
a  right  to  it.    L.  R.  20  Eq.  634. 

In  Eccleslutlcal  Law.     To  entitle  is 

to  give  a  title  or  ordination  as  a  minister, 
Gibs.  Code.  141,  note. 

In  Practice.    To  preSx  to  a  document 

the  title  of  the  cause  to  which  it  relates. 


ENTREGA.    In  Spanish  law.    Delivery. 

ENTREPOT.  A  warehouse;  a  magazine 
where  goods  are  deposited  which  are  to  be 
again  removed. 

ENTRY.  Tbe  act  of  setUng  down  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  sale,  or  other  transaction,  In  a 
merchant's  or  tradesman's  account  books. 
Sncb  entries  are,  In  general,  prima  fade  evl- 


ENTRY  AD  COMMUNEM  LEGEM     (318)      ENUMEBATIO  INFIRMAT,  ETC. 


deuce  of  the  sale  and  delivery,  and  of  work 
done;  but  unless  the  entry  be  the  original 
one,  it  is  not  evidence. 

The  submitting  to  the  inspection  of  officers 
appointed  by  law,  who  have  the  collection  of 
the  customs,  goods  Imported  into  the  United 
Slates,  together  with  a  statement  or  descrip- 
tion of  such  goods,  and  the  original  Invoices 
of  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
the  duties  to  be  paid  thereon. 

Act  March  2.  1799,  |  36  (1  Story,  U.  S. 
I.aws,  606).  and  Act  March  1,  1823  (3  Story, 
U.  S.  Laws,  1881),  regulate  the  manner  of 
mailing  entries  of  goods. 

In  Criminal  Law.  The  act  of  enter- 
ing a  dwelling  house,  or  other  building,  in 
order  to  commit  a  crime.     See  "Burglary." 

Upon   Real   Estate.     The  act  of  going 

upon  the  lands  of  another,  or  lands  claimed 
as  one's  own,  with  intent  to  take  possession. 
1  Ala.  674. 

ENTRY  AD  COMMUNEM  LEGEM.  In 
EngliBh  law.  A  writ  which  lay  in  favor  of 
the  reversioner,  when  the  tenant  for  term  of 
lite,  tenant  for  term  of  another's  ilfe,  tenant 
by  the  curtesy,  or  tenant  In  dower,  had 
aliened  and  died,    Tomlina. 

ENTRY  AD  TERMINUM  QUI   PRAE- 

terilt.  The  writ  of  entry  od  terminuiii  gtil 
praeteriit  lies  where  a  man  leases  land  to 
another  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  tenant 
holds  over  his  term.  And  If  lands  be  leased 
to  a  man  for  the  term  of  another's  life,  and 
he  lor  whose  life  the  lands  are  leased  dies, 
and  the  lessee  holds  over,  then  the  lessor 
shall  have  this  writ.    Termes  de  la  Ley. 

ENTRY  FOR  MARRIAGE  IN  SPEECH.  A 
writ  of  entry  cauta  matrtmonH  proeloguufi 
lies  where  lands  or  tenements  are  given  to 
a  man  upon  condition  that  he  shall  take 
the  donor  to  Iw  his  wife  within  a  certain 
time,  and  he  does  not  espouse  her  within 
the  said  term,  or  espouses  another  woman. 
or  makes  himself  priest.    Termes  de  la  Ley. 

ENTRY  IN  CASU  CON5IMILI.  A  writ  of 
entry  ,in  casw  consimiii  lies  where  a  tenant 
for  lite  or  by  the  curtesy  aliens  in  fee. 
Termes  de  la  Ley. 

ENTRV  IN  THE  CASE  PROVIDED.  A 
writ  of  entry  In  casu  proviso  lies  if  a  tenant 
in  dower  alien  In  fee,  or  for  life,  or  for  an- 
other's life,    Termes  de  la  Ley. 

ENTRY  ON  THE  ROLL.  In  former  times, 
the  parties  to  an  action,  personally  or  by 
their  counsei.  used  to  appear  in  open  court, 
and  make  their  mutual  statements  viva  voce, 
instead  of,  as  at  the  present  day,  delivering 
tteir  mutual  pleadings,  until  they  arrived  at 
the  issue  or  precise  point  in  dispute  between 
them.  During  the  progress  of  this  oral 
statement,  a  minute  of  the  various  proceed- 
ings was  made  on  parchment  by  an  officer  of 
tbe  court  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The 
parchment  then  became  the  record;  In  other 
words,  the  ofBcial  history  of  the  suiL  Long 
after  the  practice  of  oral  pleading  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  It  continued  necessary  to  enter 
the  proceedings  in  like  manner  upon  the 
parchment  roll,  and  this  was  called  "entry 


on  the  roll,"  or  making  up  the  "Issue  rolL" 
But  by  a  rule  of  H.  T.  4  Wm.  IV..  the  prac- 
tice of  making  up  the  Issue  roll  was  abol- 
ished, and  it  was  only  necessary  to  make  up 
tbe  issue  in  the  form  prescribed  for  tbe 
purpose  by  a  rule  of  H.  T.  1S63,  and  to  de- 
liver the  same  to  the  court  and  to  tbe  op- 
posite party,  Tbe  issue  which  was  delivered 
to  the  court  was  called  the  "nisi  pritu  rec- 
ord;" and  that  was  regarded  as  tbe  official 
history  of  the  suit,  in  like  manner  as  the 
Issue  roll  formerly  was.  Under  the  present 
practice,  the  issue  roll  or  nisi  priiu  record 
consists  of  the  papers  delivered  to  the  court, 
to  facilitate  tbe  trial  of  the  action,  these 
papers  consisting  of  tbe  pleadings  simply, 
with  the  notice  of  trial.    Brown. 

ENTRY  WITHOUT  ASSENT  OF  THE 
chapter.  A  writ  of  entry  sine  asxenmi  capituli 
lies  where  an  abbot,  prior,  or  such  as  has 
covent  or  common  seal,  aliens  lands  of  tbe 
church  without  the  assent  of  the  chapter, 
and  then  dies.    Termes  de  la  Ley. 

ENTRY,  WRIT  OF.  In  old  practice,  A 
real  action  brought  to  recover  the  possesston 
of  lands  from  one  who  wrongfully  wltbholds 
possession  thereof. 

In  general,  tbe  writ  of  entry  is  the  uni- 
versal remedy  to  recovery  possession  when 
wrongfully  wlthbetd  from  the  owner.  3  Bl. 
Comm,  183. 

Such  writs  were  said  to  be  In  tbe  guibua, 
where  the  suit  was  brought  against  the  party 
who  committed  the  wrong;  In  tbe  per,  where 
the  tenant  against  whom  the  action  was 
brought  was  either  heir  or  grantee  of  tbe 
original  wrongdoer;  In  the  per  and  cui. 
where  there  bad  been  two  descents,  two 
atlenations.  or  a  descent  and  an  alienation; 
In  the  post,  where  the  wrong  was  removed 
beyond  the  degrees  mentioned. 

The  above  designations  are  derived  from 
significant  Latin  words  In  tbe  respective 
forms  adapted  to  tbe  cases  given. 

Tbe  writ  was  of  many  varieties,  also,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  character  of  the  title  of  the 
claimant  and  tbe  circumstances  of  the  depri- 
vation of  possession.  Booth  enumerates  and 
discusses  twelve  of  these,  of  which  some  are 
sur  disseisin,  aur  intrusion,  ad  communem 
legem,  ad  terminum  qui  preterit,  cui  in  vita, 
cui  ante  divorlium,  etc.  Either  of  these 
might,  of  course,  be  brought  in  any  of  the 
four  degrees,  as  tbe  circumstances  of  the 
case  required.  The  use  of  writs  of  entry 
has  been  long  since  abolished  In  England: 
but  they  are  still  In  use  In  a  modiSed  form 
in  some  of  the  United  States,  as  the  commoQ 
means  of  recovering  possession  of  realty 
against  a  wrongful  occupant.  2  Pick, 
(Mass.)  473;  7  Pick.  (Mass.)  36;  10  Pick. 
(Mass.)  3G9:  5  N.  H.  450;  6  N.  H.  GG6.  See 
Stearns.  Real  Actions;  Booth,  Real  Actions; 
Reg.  Brev.  229;  Raet.  Entr,  279b;  Co.  LltL 
23gb. 

Though  tbe  action  was  formerly  a  pos- 
sessory one.  It  seems  that  title  may  be  now 
tHed  therein.    141  Mass.  93. 


/ 


ENUMERATIO  UNIUS,  ETC. 


EQUITABLE   ASSETS 


ENUMERATIO  UNIUS  EST  EXCLUSIO 
alterruk.  Specification  of  one  thing  le  an  ez- 
cluEioD  of  the  rest.     4  Johns.  Ch.   (N.  T.) 

106.  113. 

ENURE.  To  take  or  have  eSect;  to  serve 
to  the  use,  benefit,  or  advantage  ol  a  person. 
The  word  is  often  written  "inure."  A  re- 
lease to  the  tenant  for  life  enures  to  him  In 
reversion;  that  is,  it  has  the  same  effect  for 
him  as  for  the  tenant  For  life.  A  discharge 
of  the  principal  enures  to  the  benefit  at  the 

ENVOY.  In  International  law,  A  minis- 
ter  oF  the  second  rank,  on  whom  his  sover- 
eign or  govornment  has  conferred  a  degree 
of  dignity  and  respectability  which,  with- 
out being  on  a  level  with  an  ambaBeador, 
immediately  follows,  and,  among  ministers, 
yields  the  pre-eminence  to  him  alone. 

Envoys  are  either  ordinary  or  extraordi- 
nary. By  custom,  the  latter  is  held  In  great- 
er consideration.     Vattel,  iiv.  i.  c.  6,  i  72. 

EO  INSTANTE  (Lat,)    At  that  InstanL 


EO  LOCI  (Lat.)     In  civil    law.     In    that 
jiace  ieo  loco) ;  there.    Dig.  5.  1.  19.  2. 
la  that  state  or  condition.    Calv.  Lex. 

EO  NOMINE   (Lat.)      Under  or   by  that 


EODEM  LIGAMINE  QUO  LIGATUM  EST 
diMolvitur.  A  bond  is  released  by  the  same 
lormalitleB  with  which  It  is  contracted.  Co. 
Litt.  212b;  Broom,  Lpg.  Mai.  891. 

EODEM  MODO  QUO  QUID  CON8TITUI- 
lur,  eodem  modo  destrultur.  In  the  same 
way  in  which  anything  is  constituted,  In 
that  way  Is  It  destroyed.    6  Coke. 

EODEM  MODO  QUO  ORITUR,  EODEM 
modo  diatolvitur.  It  is  discharged  In  the 
same  way  in  which  it  arises.'  Bacon,  Abr. 
■"Release;"  Cro.  Ellz.  697;  2  Wm.  Saund.  48, 

note  1;  11  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  28,  30;  24  Wend. 
(N.  y,)   294,  298. 


EPISCOPUS  (Law  LaL)  In  civil  law.  A 
superintendent;  an  inspector.  Those  In  each 
municipality  who  had  the  charge  and  over- 
sight of  the  bread  and  other  provisions 
which  served  the  citizens  for  their  dally 
food,  were  so  called.    Vlcat;  Du  Cange. 

A  bishop.  These  bishops,  or  eiiincopi,  were 
held  to  be  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and 
have  various  titles  at  different  times  In  his- 
tory, and  according  to  their  different  duties. 
It  was  applied  generally  to  those  who  had 
authority,  or  were  of  peculiar  sanctity.  Aft- 
er the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  came 
to  have  very  considerable  judicial  powers. 
Du  Cange;  Vicat;  Calv.  I.*i. 

EPISCOPUS  ALTERIUS  MANDATO 
quam    regia   non    tenetur    obtemperare.     A 

bishop  need  not  obey  any  mandate  save  the 
king-a.    Co.  Litt.  134. 

EPISCOPUS  PUERORUM.  It  was  an  old 
custom  that,  upon  certain  feasts,  some  lay 
person  should  plait  his  hair,  and  put  on  the 
garments  of  a  bishop,  and  in  them  pretend 
to  exercise  episcopal  Jurisdiction,  and  do 
several  IndicrouB  actions,  for  which  reason 
he  was  called  "bishop  of  the  boys;"  and 
this  custom  obtained  In  England  long  after 
several  constitutions  were  made  to  abolish 
It.  Blount.  Such  an  officer  Is  mentioned  In 
the  statutes  of  some  of  the  cathedrals  of  the 
old  foundation  In  England.     Wharton. 

EPI8T0LA.  A  letter  or  epistle.  Calv. 
Lex,  An  Instrument  In  writing  for  the  con< 
veyance  of  lands,  or  the  assurance  of  con- 
tractB.    Spelman. 

EPI8T0LAE  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  Re- 
scripts; opinions  given  by  the  emperors  in 
cases  submitted  to  them  for  decision. 

Answers  of  the  emperors  to  petitions. 

The  answers  of  counsellors  (/uris  con- 
siilta),  as  Ulplan  and  others,  to  questions  of 
law  proposed  to  them,  were  also  called  epis 

I     Opinions  written  out.    The  term  originally 
signified  the  same  as  Uterae.    Vlcat. 

EPOCH,  or  EPOCHA.  The  time  at  which 
a  computation  Is  begun;  the  time  whence 
dates  are  numbered,    Enc.  Lond. 


EOTH   CSaxon).    Oath, 


EPIMENIA.    Expenses  or  gifts.    Blount. 

EPIQUEYA.  In  Spanish  law.  The  benlg- 
cant  and  prudent  Interpretation  of  the  law 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
place,  and  person.  This  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  is  synonymous  with  the 
word  ■■equity,"    See  Muriilo,  notes  67,  68, 

EPISCOPACY.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  A 
form  of  government  by  diocesan  bishops; 
the  offlce  or  condition  of  a  bishop. 

EPISCOPALIA  (Law  Lat.)  Id  ecclesiastic- 
al law.  Synodal  e,  or  payments  due  the 
bishop. 


EQUALITY.  Likeness  in  possessing  the 
same  rights,  and  being  liable  to  the  same 
duties.  See  1  Toullier,  Dr.  Civ.  notes  170, 
193. 

EQUES,  A  knight.  Used  chlefiy  In  her- 
aldry; miUg,  being  the  technical  legal  term. 
4  Inst.  5. 


EQUITABLE  ASSETS.  Such  assets  as  are 
chargeable  with  the  payment  of  debts  or  leg- 
acies In  equity,  and  which  do  not  fall  under 
the  description  of  "legal  asBcts." 

Those  portions  of  the  property  which,  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  law.  are  exempt  from 
debts,  but  which  the  testator  has  volun- 
tarily charged  as  assets,  or  which,  being 
nonexistent  at  law,  have  been  creat^l  In 
equity.    Adams,  Eq,  2G4  et  seq. 


E>QUITABLE  ASSIGNMENT  (3; 

EQUITARLE  ASSIGNMENT.  An  assign- 
ment giving' to  the  assignee  a,  rlgtat  enforcea- 
ble only  In  equity.  The  term  la  now  com- 
monly applied  to  constructive  assignments, 
though  such  H.re  now  generally  enforceable  at 
law.  In  this  sense  It  Is  "such  an  appropria- 
tion ot  the  subject-matter  as  to  confer  a  com- 
plete and  present  right  on  the  person  In- 
tended to  be  provided  for,  even  where  the 
circumstances  do  not  admit  ot  its  present 
eierclBe."     H  Wall.    (U.   S.)    69. 

An  order  on  a  particular  fund  (120  U.  S. 
Ell;  78  Iowa,  42B;  3  Me.  436).  or  an  order 
by  a  creditor  to  pay  the  debt  to  a  third 
person  (7  Cal.  25S;  18  Mass.  461;  IS  Mont. 
33S).  are  examples  of  such  assignments. 

EQUITABLE  CONSTRUCTION..  A  liberal 
construction,  designed  to  reacb  the  equities 
of  tbe  particular  case. 


EQUITABLE  DEFENSE.  A  defense  avail- 
able only  in  equity,  e.  g.,  duress  in  defense 
to  a  contract.  In  all  states  where  codifica- 
tion prevails,  the  distinction  between  legal 
and  equitable  defenses  is  abolished. 

EQUITABLE  ELECTION.    See  "Election." 

EQUITABLE  ESTATE.  A  right  or  inter- 
est In  land,  wtalcb,  not  having  the  proper- 
ties of  a  legal  estate,  but  being  merely  a 
rlgtat  of  which  courts  of  equity  will  take  no- 
tice, requires  the  aid  of  sticQ  court  to  make 
it  available. 

'  These  estates  consist  of  uses,  trusts,  and 
powers  {g.  v.)  See  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1881. 
They  possess.  In  some  respects,  the  qualities 
of  le^  estates  at  modern  law.  1  Pet.  (U. 
S.)  508:  13  Pick.  tMass.)  164;  5  Watts 
(Pa.)  113;  1  Johns,  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  608;  2 
Vern.  536;  1  Brown,  499;  Williams,  Real 
Prop.  134-136;  1  Spence.  Eq.  Jur.  501;  1 
Washb.  Real  Prop.  130,  161. 

EQUITABLE  MORTGAGE.  A  Ilea  upon 
real  estate  of  such  a  character  that  It  Is  rec* 
ognlzed  iu  equity  as  a  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  and  Is  treated  as  a  mort- 
gage. 

A  transaction  to  which  equity  attaches  the 
character  of  a  mortgage,  without  regard  to 
the  Intention  of  the  parties.  For  example, 
a  deposit  of  title  deeds  as  security  (Story. 
Eq.  Jur.  S  1020;  5  Wtaeat.  [U.  S.]  277),  or 
the  giving  of  an  absolute  deed  as  security 
(96  U.  S.  332;  113  Mass.  149;  46  N.  Y.  605). 

A  mortgage  upon  a  purely  equitable  inter- 
est in  lands. 

EQUITABLE  WASTE.     Such  acts  to  the 

detriment  ot  the  remainder  or  reversion  as 
are  within  the  legal  rights  of  the  tenant,  but 
are  not  such  as  a  prudent  man  would  do  In 
respect  to  his  own  property,  though  not  nec- 
essarily done  with  evil  motive.  Equity  will 
restrain  such  depredation,  though  no  action 
at  law  would  lie.  2  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  g  915;  29 
L.  J.  Ch.  598;  26  N.  H.  361. 

EQUITASSEQUITUR  LEGEM.  Equltyfol- 


EQUITY.  A  branch  of  remedial  justice 
by  and  through  wblcb  relief  Is  afforded  to 
suitors  In  the  courts  of  equity. 

In  the  broad  sense  In  which  this  term  is 
sometimes  used,  It  signifies  natural  Justice. 

In  a  more  limited  application.  It  denotes 
equal  Justice  between  contending  parlies. 
This  Is  Its  moral  signification.  In  reference 
to  the  rights  of  parties  having  conflicting 
claims;  but  applied  to  courts  and  their  Ju- 
risdiction and  proceedings.  It  has  a  more 
restrained   and   limited   signification. 

One  division  of  courts  is  Into  courts  of 
law  and  courts  of  equity;  and  equity.  In  this 
relation  and  application,  is  a  branch  of  reme- 
dial Justice  by  and  through  which  relief  Is 
afforded  to  suitors  in  the  courts  of  equity. 

The  difference  between  the  remedial  Jus- 
tice of  the  courts  ot  common  law  and  that 
of  the  courts  of  equity  Is  marked  and  ma- 
terial. That  administered  by  the  courts  of 
law  Is  limited  by  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  (which  are  to  a  great  extent  posi- 
tive and  Inflexible),  and  especially  by  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  process  and 
pleadings,  and  ot  the  Judgments  which  those 
courts  can  render;  because  Ibe  pleadings 
cannot  fully  present  all  the  matters  in  con- 
troversy, nor  can  the  Judgments  be  adapted 
to  the  special  exigencies  which  may  exist 
in  particular  cases.  It  Is  not  uncommon. 
also,  for  cases  to  fall  In  those  courts,  from 
the  fact  that  too  few  or  too  many  persons 
have  been  Joined  as  parties,  or  because  the 
pleadings  have  not  been  framed  with  sulB- 
clent  technical  precision. 

The  remedial  process  of  the  courts  of 
equity,  on  the  other  hand,  admits,  and.  gen- 
erally, requires,  that  all  persons  having  an 
Interest  shall  be  made  parties,  and  makes 
a  large  allowance  for  amendments  by  sum- 
moning and  discharging  parties  after  the 
commencement  of  the  suit.  The  pleadings 
are  usually  framed  so  as  to  present  to  the 
consideration  of  the  court  the  whole  case, 
with  Its  possible  legal  rights,  and  all  Its 
equities, — that  is,  all  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  suitor  Is  or  Is  not  entitled  te 
relief  upon  the  principles  of  equity.  And 
Its  final  remedial  process  may  be  so  varied 
as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  equi- 
ties, in  cases  where  the  Jurisdiction  ot  the 
courts  of  equity  exists,  by  "commanding 
what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  Is 
wrong."  In  other  words.  Its  final  process 
Is  varied  so  as  to  enable  the  courts  to  do 
that  equitable  Justice  between  the  parties 
which  the  case  demands,  either  by  command- 
ing what  Is  to  be  done,  or  prohibiting  what 
Is  threatened  to  be  done. 

The  principles  upon  which,  and  the  modes 
and  forms  by  and  through  which,  justice 
Is  administered  In  the  United  States,  are 
derived  to  a  great  extent  from  those  which 
were  In  existence  In  England  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  this  country,  and  It  Is 
therefore  Important  to  a  correct  understand- 


lug  of  tbe  oature  and  character  of  our  own 
Jurisprudence,  not  only  to  trace  !t  back  to 
its  Introduction  here  on  the  early  aettle- 
meot  of  the  colonlee.  but  also  to  trace  the 
BnglUb  Juriaprudence  from  Its  earliest  In- 
ception as  the  admlnlstrattlon  of  law  found- 
cd  on  principles,  down  to  that  period.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  we  are  enabled  to  ex- 
plain many  things  In  our  own  practice  which 
would  otherwise  be  entirely  obscure.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  tbe  principles  which 
regulate  tbe  Jurisdiction  and  practice  of  tbe 
courts  of  equity,  and  of  the  principles  of 
equity  as  they  are  now  applied  and  admin- 
istered In  tbe  courts  of  law  which  at  the 
present  day  have  equitable  Jurisdiction  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  statutes  passed  for  that 
purpose.  And  for  the  purpose  of  a  com- 
petent understanding  of  the  course  of  decl- 
sioTiB  In  tile  courts  of  equity  in  England.  It 
is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the 
equitable  Jurisdiction  there,  and  to  trace 
its  history.  Inquiring  upon  what  principles 
It  was  originally  founded,  and  how  It  has 
been  enlarged  and  sustained. 

The  study  of  equity  Jurisprudence,  there- 
fore, comprises  an  inquiry  Into  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  courts  of  equity;  the 
distinctive  principles  upon  which  Jurisdic- 
tion In  equity  is  founded ;  the  nature,  char- 
acter, and  extent  of  the  Jurisdiction  itself; 
its  peculiar  remedies;  the  rules  and  maxims 
which  regulate  its  administration;  its  n 
dial  process  and  proceedings,  and  modes 
ot  defense;  and  Its  rules  of  evidence  and 
practice. 

Origin    and    History.     The   courts   of 

equity  may  be  said  to  have  their  origin  as 
far  back  as  the  nuln  or  ct(rin  rr;iU.  the  great 
court  in  which  the  king  administered  Jus- 
tice In  person,  assisted  by  his  counsellors, 
or  the  officers  of  this  court,  the  chancellor 
was  one  of  great  trust  and  conSdence.  next 
to  tbe  king  himself,  hut  his  duties  do  not 
distinctly  appear  at  the  present  day.  On 
the  dissolution  of  that  court,  he  exercised 
separate  duties. 

On  the  Introduction  of  seals,  be  had  tbe 
keeping  of  the  king's  seal,  which  he  affixed 
to  charters  and  deeds;  and  he  had  some 
anthorlty  in  relation  to  the  king's  grants,— 
perhaps  annulllug  those  which  were  alleged 
to  have  been  procured  by  misrepresentation, 
or  to  have  been  issued  unadvisedly. 

As  writs  came  Into  use.  It  was  made  bis 
duty  to  frame  and  issue  them  from  bis 
court,  which  as  early  as  the  reign  o(  Henry 
H.  was  known  as  tbe  "chancery."  And  it  is 
said  that  he  exercised  at  this  period  a  sort 
of  equitable  Jurisdiction  by  which  he  miti- 
gated the  rigor  of  tbe  common  law, — to 
what  extent  It  Is  impossible  to  determine. 
He  Is  spoken  of  as  one  who  "annuls  unjust 
laws,  and  executes  the  rightful  commands 
of  the  pious  prince,  and  puts  an  end  to 
what  U  injurious  to  the  people  or  to  morals," 
which  wotild  form  a  very  ample  Jurisdic- 
tion; but  it  seems  probable  that  this  was 
according  to  the  authority  or  direction  of 
the  Mug,  given  from  time  to  time  in  rela- 
tion to  particular  cases.  He  was  a  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  king's  council,  after 


!1)  EQUITY 

the  Conquest,  In  which,  among  otu  r  things, 
all  applications  for  tbe  special  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  in  regard  to  matters  of 
Judicial  cognizance  were  discussed  and  de- 
cided upon.  In  connection  with  the  council, 
he  exercised  a  separate  authority  In  cases 
In  which  the  council  directed  tbe  suitors 
to  proceed  In  chancery.  The  court  of  chan- 
cery is  said  to  have  sprung  from  this  coun- 
cil; but  it  may  be  said  that  It  bad  Its 
origin  in  the  prerogative  of  tbe  king,  by 
which  he  undertook  to  administer  Justice, 
on  petitions  to  himself,  without  regard  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  ordinary  courts. 
which  he  did  through  orders  to  his  chan- 
cellor. The  great  council,  or  parliament, 
also  sent  matters  relating  to  the  king's 
grants,  etc..  to  tbe  chancery;  and  it  seems 
that  the  chancellor,  although  an  ecclesiastic, 
was  the  principal  actor  as  regards  the  judi- 
cial business  which  tbe  select  or  king's 
council,  as  well  as  tbe  great  council,  had 
to  advise  upon  or  transact.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  tbe  power  and  authority  of  the 
chancellor  were  extended  by  the  statute 
of  Westmlnater  II. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  proceedings  in 
chancery  were  commenced  by  petition  or 
bill,  tbe  adverse  party  was  summoned,  the 
parties  were  examined,  and  chancery  ap- 
pears as  a  distinct  court  for  giving  relief 
In  cases  which  required  extraordinary  rem- 
edies, the  king  having,  ''by  a  writ,  referred 
all  such  matters  as  were  of  grace  to  be 
dispatched  by  the  chancellor  or  by  the 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal." 

It  may  be  considered  as  fully  established. 
as  a  separate  and  permanent  Jurisdiction, 
Horn  the  17th  of  Richard  II, 

In  the  time  of  Edward  IV..  tbe  chancery 
bad  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  four 
principal  courts  of  tbe  kingdom.  From  this 
time,  its  Jurisdiction  and  the  progress  of 
Its  Jurisdiction  become  of  more  Importance 
to   OB. 

It  Is  the  tendency  of  any  system  of  legal 
principles,  when  reduced  to  a  practical  ap- 
plication, to  fall  of  effecting  such  Justice 
between  party  and  party  as  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  a  case  may  require,  by  rea- 
son of  tbe  minuteness  and  inflexibility  of 
Its  rules,  and  the  Inability  of  tbe  Judges 
to  adapt  its  remedies  to  tbe  necessities  of 
tbe  controversy  under  consideration.  This 
was  the  cose  with  tbe  Roman  law.  and.  to 
remedy  this,  edicts  were  Issued  from  time 
'o  time,  which  enabled  the  consuls  and 
praetors  to  correct  "the  scnipuloslty  and 
mischievous  subtlety  of  the  law,"  and  from 
these  edicts  a  code  of  equitable  Jurispru- 
dence was  compiled. 

So  the  principles  and  rules  of  tbe  com- 
mon law.  as  they  were  reduced  to  practice, 
became  in  their  application  the  means  of 
injustice  In  cases  where  special  equitable 
circumstances  existed,  of  which  the  Judge 
could  not  take  cognlzanre  because  of  the 
precise  nature  of  its  titles  and  rights,  the 
inflexible  character  of  its  principles,  and  the 
technicality  of  Its  pleadings  and  practice. 
And,  In  a  manner  somewhat  analogotis  to  the  , 
Roman  mode  of  modlflcatlon.  In  order  to  ^ 


remedy  such  hardshtpe,  the  prerogative  of 
tbe  king,  or  tbe  authority  of  the  great  coun- 
cil, was  exercised  in  ancient  times  to  pro- 
cure a  more  equltabie  measure  of  justice 
Id  ttie  particular  case,  which  was  accom- 
plished through  the  court  of  chancery. 

This  was  followed  by  tbe  "Invention"  of 
the  writ  of  subpoena,  by  means  of  which  the 
chancery  assumed,  upon  a  complaint  made 
directly  to  that  court,  to  require  the  attend- 
ance of  the  adverse  party,  to  answer  to  such 
matters  as  should  be  objected  against  him. 
Notwithstanding;  the  complaints  of  the  com- 
mons, from  Ume  to  time,  that  the  course  of 
proceeding  In  chancery  "was  noi.  accoriling 
to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  but  the 
practice  of  the  holy  church."  the  king  sus- 
tained tbe  authority  of  the  chancellor,  tbe 
right  to  Isaue  the  writ  was  recognized  and 
regulated  by  statute,  and  other  statutes  were 
passed  conferring  Jurisdiction  where  It  had 
not  been  taken  before.  In  this  way,  with- 
out any  compilation  of  a  code,  a  system  of 
equitable  Jurisprudence  was  established  In 
the  court  of  chancery,  enlarging  from  time 
to  time;  the  decisions  of  the  court  furnish- 
ing an  exposition  of  Its  principles,  and  of 
their  application.  It  is  said  that  the  Juris- 
diction was  greatly  enlarged  under  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  tbe  time 
of  Henry  VIII,  A  controversy  took  place 
between  Chancellor  Ellesmere  and  Lord 
Coke.  C.  J.,  of  the  king's  bench.  In  tbe  time 
of  James  I.,  respecting  the  right  of  the 
chancellor  to  interfere  with  the  Judgments 
of  the  courts  of  law.  The  king  sustained  the 
chancellor,  and  from  that  time  the  jurisdic- 
tion then  claimed  has  been  maintained. 

it  Is  from  the  study  of  these  decisions, 
and  the  commentaries  upon  them,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  determine,  with  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  certainty,  the  time  when  and 
the  grounds  upon  which  jurisdiction  was 
granted  or  was  taken  in  particular  classes 
of  cases,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  administered.  And  it  is  occasionally  of 
Importance  to  attend  to  this;  because  we 
shall  see  that,  chancery  having  once  ob- 
tained Jurisdiction,  that  jurisdiction  con- 
tinues until  expressly  taken  away,  notwith- 
slanding  the  intervention  of  such  changes 
as.  if  they  had  been  made  earlier,  would 
have  rendered  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by 
that  court  Incompatible  with  the  principles 
upon  which  It  is  founded. 

A  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  principal 
points  In  the  origin  and  history  of  the  court 
of  chancery  may  serve  to  show  that  much 
of  its  Jurisdiction  exists  Independent  of  any 
statute,  and  is  founded  upon  an  assumption 
of  a  power  to  do  equity,  having  its  first 
Inception  In  the  prerogative  or  tne  king,  and 
his  commands  to  do  Justice  in  individual 
cases,  extending  itself,  through  the  action 
of  the  chancellor,  to  the  issue  of  a  writ  of 
(summons  to  appear  In  bis  court  without 
any  special  authority  for  that  purpose,  and, 
upon  the  return  of  the  subpoena,  to  the  re-; 
ception  of  a  complaint,  to  a  requirement  . 
upon  the  party  summoned  to  make  answer' 
lo  that  complaint,  and  then  to  a  bearing: 
and   decree,   or  Judgment,   upon  the   merits! 


of  the  matters  In  controversy,  according  to 
the  rules  of  equity  and  good  conscience. 

It  appears  as  a  noticeable  fact  that  tbe 
Jurisdiction  of  the  chancery  proceeded  orig- 
inally from,  and  was  sustained  by,  succes- 
sive kings  of  England  against  the  repeated 
remonstrances  of  the  commons,  who  were 
for  adhering  to  the  common  law;  though  not, 
perhaps,  approving  of  all  Its  rigors,  as 
equity  had  been  to  some  extent  acknowl- 
edged as  a  rule  of  decision  in  the  common- 

Thls  opposition  of  the  commons  may  have 
been  owing  In  part  to  tbe  fact  that  the 
chancellor  was  In  those  days  usually  an  ec- 
clesiastic, and  to  the  existing  antipathy 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  to  almost 
everything  Roman, 

The  master  of  the  rolls,  who  for  a  long 
period  was  a  judicial  officer  of  tbe  court  of 
chancery,  second  only  to  the  chancellor,  was 
originally  a  clerk  or  keeper  of  the  rolls 
or  records,  but  seems  to  have  acquired  fala 
Judicial  authority  from  being  at  times  di- 
rected by  tbe  king  to  take  cognizance  of 
and  determine  matters  submitted  to  him. 

Oiatinctive  PrinclplcB.  It  Is  quite  ap- 
parent that  some  principles  other  than  those 
of  the  common  law  must  regulate  tbe  ex- 
ercise of  such  a  jurisdiction.  That  law  could 
not  mitigate  Its  rigor  upon  its  own  prin- 
ciples. And  as,  down  to  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and.  with  few  exceptions,  to  the 
21st  of  Henry  Vill.,  tbe  chancellors  were 
ecclesiastics,  much  more  familiar  with  tbe 
'principles  of  the  Roman  law  than  with  those 
[of  the  common  law.  It  was  but  a  matter  of 
course  that  there  should  be  a  larger  adop- 
tion of  the  principles  of  that  law,  and  the 
study  of  it  is  of  some  Importance  In  tbis 
connection.  Still,  that  law  cannot  be  said 
to  be  of  authority,  even  In  equity  proceed- 
ings. The  commons  were  Jealous  of  Its  in- 
troduction. "In  the  reign  of  Richard  II,,  the 
barons  protested  that  they  would  never  suf- 
fer the  kingdom  lo  be  governed  by  the 
Roman  law.  and  tbe  judges  prohibited  It 
from  being  any  longer  cited  in  tbe  common- 
law  tribunals," 

This  opposition  of  the  barons  and  of  the 
■law  Judges  furnished  very  sufficient 
wby  the  chancellors  should  not  pro- 
fess to  adopt  that  law  as  tbe  rule  of  deci- 
sion. In  addition  to  this,  it  was  not  litted. 
in  many  respects,  to  the  state  of  things  ex- 
isting In  England:  and  so  the  chancellors 
were  of  necessity  compelled  to  act  upon 
equitable  principles  as  expounded  by  them- 
selves. In  later  tiroes,  the  common-law 
Judges  in  that  country  have  resorted  to  the 
Roman  law  for  principles  of  decision  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  they  have  given 
credit  to  It. 

Since  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.,  the  chan- 
cery bench  has  been  occupied  by  some  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  which  England  has  pro- 
duced, and  they  have  given  to  the  proceed- 
ings and  practice  in  equity  definite  rules 
and  forms,  which  leave  little  to  tbe  per- 
sonal discretion  of  tbe  chancellor  in  deter- 
mining what  equity  and  good  conscience 
require.     The   discretion   of  the   chancellor 


the  c 

The  avowed  principle  upon  which  the  lu- 
rledictlon  wae  at  Qret  exercised  was  the 
administration  of  justice  according  to  hon- 
esty, equity,  and  conBclence,  which  last,  it 
Is  said,  was  unknown  to  the  common  law 
as  a  principle  of  decision. 

In  the  15th  of  Richard  II..  two  petlUons. 
addressed  to  the  king  and  the  lords  of  par- 
liament were  sent  to  the  chancery  to  be 
heard,  with,  the  direction,  "L>et  there  be 
done,  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  that 
wbich  right  and  reason  and  good  faith  and 
good  conscience  demand  in  the  case." 

These  may  be  said  to  be  the  general  prin- 
ciples upon  which  equity  is  administered  at 
the  present  day. 

The  distinctive  principles  of  the  courts 
of  equity  are  shown,  also,  by  the  classes  of 
cases  in  which  they  exercise  Jurisdiction 
and  give  relief;  allowing  it  to  be  sought  and 
administered  through  process  and  proceed- 
ings ot  less  formality  and  technicality  than 
are  required  in  proceedings  at  law.  This, 
however,  has  its  limitations,  some  of  its 
rules  of  pleading  in  defense  being  quite  tech- 
nical. And  It  is  another  peculiar  feature 
that  the  relief  is  administered  by  a  decree 
or  process  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
particular  case. 

Jurisdiction.     It  Is  difficult  to  reduce 

a  jurisdiction  so  extensive,  and  of  such  di- 
verse component  parts,  to  a  ri^d  and  pre- 
cise classificatloti;  but  an  approach  to  it 
may  be  made.  The  general  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction  has  already  been  indicated.     It 

First,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  dli 
covery  from  the  defendant,  respecting  the 
truth  of  the  matters  alleged  against  him, 
by  an  appeal  to  his  conscience  to  speak  the 
truth.  The  discovery  Is  enforced  by  re- 
quiring an  answer  to  the  allegations  in  the 
plaintiff's  complaint.  In  order  that  the  plain- 
tiff may  use  the  matters  disclosed  in  the  an- 
swer as  admissions  of  the  defendant,  and 
thus  evidence  for  the  plalntlfT.  either  in 
connection  with  and  in  aid  o(  other  evidence 
offered  by  the  plaintiff,  or  to  supply  the 
want  of  other  evidence  on  his  part 
may  be  to  avoid  the  expense  to  which  the 
plaintiff  must  be  put  In  procuring  other 
evidence  to  sustain  his  case. 

When  the  plaintltTs  complaint,  otherwise 
called  a  "bill."  prays  for  relief  In  the  same 
suit,   the   statements   of  the   defendant   in 
his  answer  are  considered  by  the  court 
forming  a  judgment  upon  tbe  whole  case: 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  statements  of  the 
defendant  in  answer  to  the  bill  are  evi- 
dence for  bltneelf  also. 

The  discovery  which  may  be  required  is 
not  only  of  facts  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  defendant,  but  may  also  be  of  deeds 
and  other  writings  In  his  possession. 

The  right  to  discovery  Is  not,  however,  an 
unlimited  one;  as.  for  Instance,  the  defend- 
ant Is  not  bound  to  make  a  discovery  which 
would  subject  him  to  punishment,  nor,  ordi- 
narily, to  discover  the  title  upon  which  he 


relies  In  bis  defense;  nor  Is  the  plaintiff 
entitled  to  require  the  production  of  all 
papers  which  he  may  desire  to  look  Into. 
The  limits  of  the  right  deserve  careful  con- 
sideration. The  discovery,  when  had,  may 
the  foundation  of  equitable  relief  In  tbe 
same  suit,  in  which  case  It  may  be  connect- 
ed with  all  the  classes  of  cases  in  which  re- 
lief Is  sought;  or  it  may  be  for  the  purpose 
of  being  used  In  some  other  court,  in  which 
case  the  Jurisdiction  Is  designated  as  an 
"assistant  jurisdiction," 

Second,  where  the  courts  of  law  do  not, 
or  did  not.  recognize  any  right,  and  there- 
fore could  give  no  remedy,  but  where  the 
ts  of  equity  recognize  equitable  rights, 
and.  of  course,  give  equitable  relief.  This 
has  been  denominated  the  "exclusive  juris- 
diction." In  this  class  are  trusts,  charities, 
forfeited  and  imperfect  mortgages,  penalties 
and  forfeitures.  Imperfect  consideration. 

Uses  and  trusts  have  t>een  supposed  to 
have  had  their  origin  In  the  restrictions  laid 
by  parliament  upon  conveyances  in  mort' 
main,— that  is,  to  the  church  for  charitable, 
or  rather  for  ecclesiastical,  purposes. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  doctrine  of  equi- 
table titles  and  estates,  unknown  to  the 
common  law,  but  wbich  could  be  enforced 
in  chancery,  bad  Its  origin  in  conveyances 
to  individuals  for  the  use  of  the  church  In 
order  to  avoid  the  operation  ot  these  re- 
strictions; tbe  conscience  of  the  feoffee  be- 
ing bound  to  permit  the  church  to  have 
the  use  according  to  tbe  design  and  intent 
of  the  feoffment.  But  conveyances  In  trust 
for  the  use  of  the  church  were  not  by  any 
means  the  only  cases  In  which  It  was  de- 
sirable to  convey  the  legal  title  to  one  for 
the  use  of  another.  In  many  Instances,  such 
a  conveyance  offered  a  convenient  mode  of 
making  provision  for  those  who,  from  any 
circumstances,  were  unable  to  manage  prop- 
erty advantageously  for  themselves,  or  to 
whom  it  was  not  desirable  to  give  the  con- 
trol of  it;  and  the  propriety  in  all  such 
cases  of  some  protection  to  the  beneficiary 
)s  quite  apparent.  The  court  of  chancery, 
by  recognizing  that  be  bad  an  Interest  of 
an  equitable  character  wbich  could  he  pro- 
tected and  enforced  against  the  holder  of 
the  legal  title,  exercised  a  jurisdiction  to 
g.ve  relief  In  cases  which  tbe  courts  of  com- 
mon law  could  not  reach  consistently  with 
their  principles  and  modes  of  procedure. 

Mortgages,  which  were  originally  estates 
conveyed  upon  condition,  redeemable  if  the 
condition  was  performed  at  the  day.  but 
absolute  on  nonperformance,  the  right  to 
redeem  being  thereby  forfeited,  owe  their 
origin  to  the  court  of  chancery,  which,  act- 
ing at  first,  perhaps.  In  some  case  where 
the  nonperformance  was  by  mistake  or  acci- 
dent, soon  recognized  an  equitable  right  of 
redemption  after  the  day,  as  a  general  rule, 
in  order  to  relieve  against  the  forfeiture. 
This  became  known  as  an  "equity  of  re- 
demption,"— a  designation  In  use  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  although  there  has  long  been  a 
legal  right  ot  redemption  In  sucb  cases. 

Relief   against   penalties    and    forfeitures 


alao  was  tonuerly  obtained  only  tbrougb  tbe 
aid  of  the  court  of  chancery. 

In  most  of  the  caees  which  fall  under 
this  head.  courtG  of  law  now  exercUe  a 
concurrent  Juriadlctfon. 

Third,  where  the  courts  of  equity  ad- 
minister equitAble  relief  for  the  Infraction 
of  legal  rights.  In  cases  in  which  the  courts 
of  law,  recognizing  the  right,  give  a  remedy 
according  to  their  principles,  modes,  and 
forms,  but  the  remedy  Is  deemed  by  equity 
Inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
ThlB  iB  sometimes  called  the  "concurrent 
JurlBdlctlon."  ThiB  class  embraces  fraud, 
mistake,  accident,  administration,  legacies, 
contribution,  and  cases  where  Justice  and 
conscience  require  the  cancellation  or  retor- 
matlon  of  Instruments,  or  the  rescission  or 
the  apeciflc  performance  o(  contracts. 

The  courts  of  law  relieve  against  fraud, 
mistake,  and  accident  where  a  remedy  can 
be  had  according  to  their  modes  and  forms; 
but  there  are  many  cases  In  which  the  legal 
remedy  Is  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of 
Justice. 

The  modes  of  InvestlgatloD,  and  the  pe- 
culiar remedies  o!  the  courts  of  equity,  are 
often  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this 
class  o(  cases. 

Transfers  to  defeat  or  delay  creditors, 
and  purchasers  with  notice  of  an  outstand- 
ing title,  come  under  the  head  of  fraud. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  lees  amount 
of  evidence  required .  to  prove  fraud,  in  [ 
equity,  than  there  is  at  taw.  but  the  sound- 
ness of  that  position  may  welt  be  doubted. 

The  court  does  not  relieve  in  all  cases . 
of  accident  and  mistake. 

In  many  cases,  the  circumstances  are  such  ' 
as  to  require  the  cancellation  or  retorma-  j 
tion  of  written  Instruments,  or  the  specific 
performance  of  contracts.  Instead  of  dam- ' 
ages  for  the  breach  of  them. 

Fourth,  where  the  court  of  equity  admin- 
isters a  remedy  because  the  relations  of , 
the  paroles  are  such  that  there  are  Impedi- 1 
ments  lo  a  legal  remedy.  Partnership  fur- 
nishes a  marlied  Insiance.  Joint  tenancy; 
and  marshaling  of  assets  may  be  included. 

F^om  the  nature  of  a  partnership,  there 
are  impediments  to  suits  at  law  between 
the  several  partners  and  the  partnership  In 
relation  to  matters  involved  In  the  partner- 
ship; and  impediments  of  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar character  exist  in  other  cases. 

Fifth,  where  the  forms  of  proceeding  In 
the  courts  of  law  are  not  deemed  adequate 
to  the  due  investigation  of  the  particulars 
and  details  of  the  case.  This  class  Includes 
account,  partition,  dower,  ascertainment  of 
boundaries. 

Sixth,  where,  from  a  relation  of  trust  and 
confldence.  or  from  consanguinity,  the  par- 
ties do  not  stand  on  equal  ground  In  their 
dealings  with  each  other:  as,  the  relations 
of  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward, 
attorney  and  client,  principal  and  agent,  ex- 
ecutor and  administrator,  legatees  and  dis- 
tributees, trustee  and  tr'tui  i/ue  trimt.  etc. 

Seventh,  where  the  court  grant  relief  from 
considerations  of  public  policy,  because  of 
the  mischief  which  would  result  It  the  court 


did  not  interfere.  Marriage  brokage  agree- 
ments, contracts  In  restraint  of  trade,  buy- 
ing and  selling  public  offices,  agreements 
founded  on  corrupt  considerations,  usury, 
gaming,  and  contracts  with  expectant  heirs, 
are  of  this  class. 

Cases  of  this  and  the  preceding  class  are 
sometimes  considered  under  the  bead  oC 
"constructive  fraud." 

Eighth,  where  a  party,  from  Incapacity  to 
take  care  of  his  rights,  is  under  the  special 
care  of  the  court  of  equity,  as  infants. 
Idiots,  and  lunatics.  • 

This  Is  a  branch  of  Jurisdiction  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  of  a  special  character,  said 
(o  be  founded  in  the  prerogative  of  the 
king. 

in  this  country  tbe  court  does  not.  In 
general,  assume  tbe  guardianship,  but  ex- 
ercises an  extensive  Jurisdiction  over  guard- 
ians, and  may  hold  a  stranger  interfering 
with  the  property  of  an  Infant  accountable 
as  If  he  were  guardian. 

Ninth,  where  the  court  recognizes  an  ob- 
ligation on  tbe  part  of  a  husband  to  make 
provision  for  the  support  of  his  wife,  or  to 
make  a  settlement  upon  her.  out  of  the  prop- 
erty which  comes  to  her  by  Inheritance,  or 
otherwise. 

This  Jurisdiction  la  not  founded  upon 
either  trust  or  fraud,  but  Is  derived  orig' 
Inally  from  the  maxim  that  he  who  asks 
equity  should  do  equity. 

Tenth,  where  the  equitable  relief  appro- 
priate to  the  case  consists  In  restraining 
tbe  commission  or  continuance  of  some  act 
of  the  defendant,  administered  by  means 
of  a  writ  of  injunction. 

Eleventh,  the  court  aide  In  the  procura- 
tion or  preservation  of  evidence  of  the  rights 
of  a  party,  to  be  used.  If  necessary.  In  some 
subsequent  proceeding,  the  court  administer- 
ing no  Onal  relief. 

Peculiar  Rsmediea,  and  the  Manner  of 

Administering  Them.  Under  this  head  are, 
specific  performance  of  contracts;  re-execu- 
tion, reformation,  rescission,  and  cancella- 
tion of  contracts  or  instruments:  restraint 
by  injunction;  bills  quia  lintel;  bills  of  peace: 
protection  of  a  party  liable  at  law.  but  who 
has  no  interest,  by  bill  of  interpleader;  elec- 
tion between  two  Inconsistent  legal  rights; 
conversion;  priorities;  tacking:  marshaling 
of  securities;  application  of  purchase  money. 

In  recent  periods,  the  principles  of  the 
court  of  chancery  have  In  many  Instances 
been  acted  on  and  recognized  by  the  courta 
of  law  (as,  for  instance.  In  relation  to  mort- 
gages, contribution,  etc.)  so  far  as  the  mies 
of  the  courts  of  law  admitted  of  their  in- 
troduction. 

In  some  states,  the  entire  Jurisdiction  has, 
by  statute,  been  conferred  upon  the  courts 
of  law.  who  exercise  !t  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  branch  of  their  authority,  upon  the 
principles  and  according  to  tbe  modes  and 
forms  previously  adopted  In  chancery. 

In  a  few,  the  Jurisdictions  of  the  courts 
of  law  and  of  equity  have  been  amalgamated. 
and  an  entire  system  has  been  subaUtut«d, 
administered  more  according  to  the  prln- 


EQUITY 

ciples  and  modes  and  forms  of  eijuitf  than 
tbe  prlnclplee  and  forme  oi  the  common  law. 
Rules  and  Maxims.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Jurisdiction,  there  are  certain 
rules  and  maxims  which  are  of  special  slg- 
nificajice. 

First,  equity  having  once  had  Jurisdiction 
of  a  subject  matter  because  there  Is 
remedy  at  law,  or  because  the  remedy  is 
Inadequate,  does  not  lose  the  Jurisdiction 
merely  because  the  courts  of  law  afterwards 
give  the  same  or  a  similar  relief- 
Second,  equity  follows  the  law.  This  Is 
true  as  a  general  maxim.  Equity  follows 
the  law,  except  In  relation  to  those  matters 
which  give  a  title  to  equitable  relief  be- 
cause the  rules  of  iaw  would  operate  to 
sanction  fraud  or  Injustice  In  the  particular 

Third,  when  there  Is  equal  equity,  the  law 
must  prevail.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
suitor  comes  Into  the  court  of  equity  la  that 
he  is  entitled  to  relief  there.  But  if  his 
adversary  has  an  equally  equitable  case, 
complainant  has  no  title  to  relief. 

Fourth,  equality  is  equity.  Applied  to 
cases  of  contribution,  apportionment  of  i 
eys  due  among  those  liable  or  benefltet 
the  payment,  abatement  of  claims  on  ac- 
count of  deficiency  of  the  means  of  pay- 
ment, etc. 

Fifth,  he  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity. 
A  party  cannot  claim  the  interposition  of  the 
court  for  relief  unless  he  will  do  what  it  Is 
equitable  should  be  done  by  him  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  that  relief. 

Sixth,  equity  considers  that  as  done  which 
ought  to  have  been  done.  A  maxim  of  much 
more  limited  application  than  might  at  first 
be  supposed  from  the  broad  terms  In  which 
it  Is  expressed.  In  favor  of  parties  who 
would  have  had  a  benefit  from  something 
contracted  (o  be  done,  and  who  have  an  eq- 
uitable right  to  have  the  case  considered  as 
If  it  had  been  done,  equity  appitee  this  max- 
im. Illustration:  When  there  is  an  agree- 
ment for  a  sale  of  land,  and  the  vendor  dies. 
the  land  may  be  treated  as  money,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale,  when  completed,  go  to 
the  distributees  of  personal  estate,  instead 
of  to  the  heir.  If  the  vendee  dies  before  the 
completion  of  the  purchase,  the  purchase 
money  may  be  treated  as  land  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  heir. 

Remedial    Procesa    and    Defense.     A 

suit  in  equity  is  ordinarily  Instituted  by  a 
complaint  or  petition,  called  a  "bill:"  and  the 
defendant  Is  served  with  a  writ  of  summons, 
requiring  him  to  appear  and  answer,  called  a 
"subpoena." 

The  forma  of  proceedings  In  equity  are 
such  as  to  bring  the  rights  of  all  persons  In- 
terested before  the  court;  and.  as  a  general 
rule,  all  persons  Interested  should  be  made 
parties  to  the  bill,  either  as  plaintiffs  or  de- 
fendants. 

There  may  be  amendments  of  the  bill;  or 
a  supplemental  bill,  which  Is  sometimes  nec- 
essary when  the  case  is  beyond  the  stage  for 
amendment 

In  case  the  suit  falls  by  the  death  ot  the 
party,  there  Is  a  bill  of  revivor,  and.  after 
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the  cause  is  disposed  of,  there  may  be  a  bill 
of  review. 

The  defense  is  made  by  demurrer,  plea,  or 
answer.  If  the  defendant  has  no  interest,  he 
may  disclaim.  Discovery  may  be  obtained 
from  the  plaintiff,  and  further  matter  may  be 
Introduced,  by  means  of  a  cross  bill,  brought 
by  tbe  defendant  against  tbe  plaintiff,  In  or- 
der that  It  may  be  considered  at  the  same 
time. 

If  the  plaintiff  elects,  he  may  flie  a  repli- 
cation to  the  defendant's  answer. 

The'  final  .process  Is  directed  by  the  de- 
cree, which,  being  a  special  Judgment,  can 
provide  relief  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case.  This  is  sometimes  by  a  perpetual  in- 
junction. 

There  may  be  a  bill  to  execute  or  to  im- 
peach a  decree. 

Evidence  and  Practice.     The  rules  of 

evidence,  except  as  to  the  effect  of  the  an- 
swer and  the  taking  of  the  testimony,  are. 
In  general,  similar  to  the  rules  of  evidence 
In  cases  at  law;    but  to  this   there  are  ex- 

The  answer,  If  made  on  oath,  Is  evidence 
for  the  defendant,  so  far  as  It  is  responsive 
to  the  calls  of  the  bill  for  discovery,  and 
as  such  It  prevails,  unless  it  is  overcome 
by  something  more  than  what  Is  equivalent 
to  the  testimony  of  one  witness.  If  with- 
out oath.  It  is  a  mere  pleading,  and  the  al- 
legations stand  for  proof. 

If  the  answer  is  Incomplete  or  improper, 
tbe  plaintiff  may  except  to  It,  and  It  must 
be  so  amended  as  to  be  made  sufficient  and 

The  case  may  be  heard  on  the  bill  and 
answer.  If  the  plaintiff  so  electa,  and  sets 
the  case  down  for  a  hearing  In  that  mode. 

If  the  plaintiff  desires  to  controvert  any 
of  the  statements  In  the  answer,  he  files  a 
replication  by  which  he  denies  the  truth  of 
the  allegations  In  the  answer,  and  testi- 
mony Is  taken. 

The  testimony,  according  to  the  former 
practice  In  chancery,  la  taken  upon  Inter- 
rogatories filed  in  the  clerk's  office,  and 
propounded  by  the  examiner,  without  the 
presence  of  the  parties;  but  this  practice 
has  been  very  extensively  modified. 

If  any  of  the  testimony  is  improper,  there 
is  a  motion  to  suppress  it. 

The  case  may  be  referred  to  a  master  to 
state  tbe  accounts  between  the  parties,  or 
to  make  such  other  report  as  the  case  may 
require;  and  there  may  be  an  examination 
of  the  parties  in  the  master's  office.  Excep- 
tions may  be  taken  to  his  report. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  Is  before  the 
equity  Judge,  who  may  make  Interlocutory 
orders  or  decrees,  and  who  pronouaces  the 
final  decree  or  Judgment.  There  may  be  a 
rehearing,  if  sufficient  cause  is  shown, 

.  the  present  day.  in  England  and  in 
several  of  the  United  States,  the  proceed- 
ings are  very  much  simplified. 

EQUITY  EVIDENCE.     See  "Evidence." 

EOUITV  OF  A  STATUTE.  Where  a  class 
f  cases  la  not  within  the  words  ot  a  statute, 
but  It  Is  patent  that  It  would  have  been 


EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION 
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Included  had  It  been  within  the  mind  of  the 

legislature,  It  Is  Included  by  construction,  be- 
cause It  Is  eald  to  be  "wtthln  the  equity  of 
the  statute. " 

EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION.  A  right 
which  the  mortgagM  of  an  estate  has  of  re- 
deeming it  aftec  It  bas  been  forfeited  at  law 
by  the  nonpayment,  at  the  time  appointed,  of 
the  money  secured  by  the  mortgage  to  be 
paid,  by  paying  the  amount  of  the  debt.  In- 
terest, and  costs. 

The  phrase  "equity  of  redemption"'  is  In- 
discrlmlDately,  though  often  Incorrectly,  ap- 
plied to  the  right  of  the  mortgagor  to  regain 
his  estate,  botb  before  and  after  breach  of 
condition.  In  North  Carolina,  by  statute, 
the  former  la  called  a  "legal  right  of  redemp- 
tion," and  the  latter  the  "equity  of  redemp- 
tion," thereby  keeping  a  Just  distinction  be- 
tween these  estates.  1  Rev.  St.  N.  C.  266;  4 
McCord  (S.  C.)  340.  The  interest  is  recog- 
nized at  law  for  many  purposes.  As  a  sub- 
ststing  estate,  although  the  mortgagor,  in 
order  to  enforce  his  right,  is  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  an  equitable  proceeding,  adminis- 
tered generally  In  courts  ot  equity,  but  In 
some  states  by  courts  of  law  (11  Serg.  A  R. 
(Pa.]  223).  or  In  some  states  may  pay  the 
debt,  and  have  an  action  at  law  (18  Jobna. 
IN.  r.l  7.  110;  1  Halst  IN.  J.]  466;  2  Har. 
AMcH.  [Md.]  9). 

EQUITY  TO  A  SETTLEMENT.  The  right 
of  a  wife,  in  an  action  by  her  husband  to  re- 
duce to  his  possession  an  equitable  estate 
falling  to  her,  to  have  the  court  Inquire  In- 
to the  circumstances  ot  the  marriage,  the 
marriage  settlement,  and  the  relation  of  the 
parties,  and  require  part  of  the  estate  In 
controversy  to  be  settled  on  her.  Haynes, 
Eq.  114;  White  «  T.  Lead.  Caa  3S1. 

EQUIVALENT.  Of  the  same  value.  Some- 
times a  condition  must  be  literally  accom- 
plished In  forma  specifica;  but  some  may  be 
tuifiJled  by  an  equivalent,  per  awptipoleiu. 
when  such  appears  to  be  the  Intention  of 
the  parties.  Rolle,  Abr.  451;  1  Bouv.  Inst 
note  760. 

In  Patent  Law.  As  applied  to  machines, 

a  device  which  performs  the  same  result  as 
another.  In  substantially  the  same  way.  5S 
Fed.  231.  As  applied  to  the  chemical  action 
of  floods,  it  means  "equally  good."  7  Wall. 
(U.  8.)  330. 

EQUIVOCAL.    Having  a  double  sense. 

In  the  construction  ot  contracts,  it  is  a 
general  rule  that,  when  an  expression  may 
be  taken  In  two  senses,  that  shall  be  pre- 
ferred which  gives  It  effect.  See  "Construc- 
tion;" "InterpreUtlon;"  Dig.  22.  1.  4.  45.  1; 
Id.  80.  GO.  17.  67. 


r  by  ezcommunica- 

ERA8URE.  The  obUteraUoa  of  a  writing, 
or  part  thereof.  It  will  render  it  void  or  not 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  an  inter- 
lineation. See  5  Pet.  (U.  S.)  560;  11  Coke, 
88;  4  Cruise.  Dig.  368;  13  Viner.  Abr.  41; 
Fltag.  207;  B  Blng.  183;  3  Car.  ft  P.  S5;  3 
Wend.  (N.  Y.(  555:  11  Conn.  531:  5  Mart. 
(La.)  l&O;  2  lA.  291;  3  La.  66;  4  La.  270. 

ERCISCUNDU8  (Lat.  Efciscereh  For  di- 
viding. FamiUae  eriacundae  actio,  an  action 
for  dividing  a  way,  gooda  or  any  matter  of 
Inheritance.    Vlcat;  Calv.  Lex. 

EREGIMU8  (Lat  we  have  erected).  A 
word  proper  to  he  used  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  office  by  the  sovereign.    Bac.  Abr.  "Of- 

flces"  (E). 

ERGO  (Lat.)    Therefore. 


ERIACH.  In  the  Brehon  law.  A  pecun- 
iary satisfaction  or  recompense,  correqtond- 
Ing  In  some  degree  with  the  wereglld  of  the 
Saxon  law.  which  a  party  guilty  of  murder 
was  condemned  to  pay  to  the  wife  or  child 
or  friends  of  the  deceased.  4  Bl.  Comm, 
313.  The  same,  probably,  with  enach.  In  old 
Scotch     law,      Skene    de   Verb.    Sign.    voc. 

EROSION,  The  gradual  eating  away  of 
the  soil  by  the  operation  of  currents  or  tides. 
100  N.  Y.  433.  It  is  dlsUngulshed  from  sub- 
mergence  (g.  v.),  and  opposed  to  alluvion 

(g.  v.) 

EROTIC  MANIA.  In,  medical  Jurispru- 
dence. A  name  given  to  a  morbid  activity 
ot  the  sexual  propensity.  It  Is  a  disease  or 
morbid  affection  of  the  mind,  which  Oils  It 
with  a  crowd  of  voluptuous  Images,  and  hur- 
ries its  victim  to  acts  of  the  grossest  licen- 
tiousness. In  the  absence  of  any  lesion  of 
the  intellectual  powers.    See  "Mania." 

Distinct  from  "nymphomania"  (q.  r.t 

ERRANT  (Lat,  trrare.  to  wander).  Wan- 
dering. Justices  in  eyre  were  formerly  said 
to  be  errant  (Itinerant).    Cowell. 


ERROR.    See  "Mistake." 


ERASTIANS.  The  followers  of  Eraatus, 
The  sect  obtained  much  Influence  In  Ehig- 
land,  particularly  among  common  lawyers  In 
the  time  of  Selden.  They  held  that  otFenees 
against  religion  and  morality  should  be  pun- 
ished by  the  civil  power,  and   not  by  the 


tlonlbus  vtncit  verltatem  error.  Error  art- 
fully colored  Is  in  many  things  more  prob- 
able than  naked  truth,  and  frequently  error 
conquers  truth  and  argumentation.    2  Coke, 

73, 

ERROR  JURIS  NOCET,    Error  of  law  la 


ERROR  NOMINIS,  ETC. 


ERROR  NOMINIS  NUNQUAM  NOCET,  SI 
de  Identitate  rel  constat.  Mlat&ke  In  the 
name  never  fnlures.  It  there  Is  no  doubt  ad 
to  the  identitr  of  the  thing.     1  Duer,  Ins. 

ni. 

ERROR  QUI  NON  RE8I8TITUR,  APPRO- 
batur.  An  error  not  resisted  Is  approved. 
Doctor  ft  Stud.  c.  TO. 

ERROR  8CRIBENTIS  NOCERE  NON 
debit.  An  error  made  by  a  clerk  ought  not 
to  Injure;  a  clerical  error  mar  he  corrected. 
1  Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  324. 

ERROR,  WRIT  OF.    See  "Writ  of  Error." 

ERRORES  AD  SUA  PRINCIPIA  REF- 
erre,  eat  refellere.  To  refer  errors  to  their 
origin  Is  to  refute  them.    3  Inst.  15. 

ERRORS  EXCEPTED.  A  phrase  append- 
ed to  an  account  stated.  In  order  to  excuse 
slight  mletakes  or  oversights.  Often  written 
"E.  A  O.  E.,"  meaning  errors  and  omissions 
excepted. 

ERTHMIOTUM.  In  old  English  law.  A 
meeting  of  the  neighborhood  to  compromise 
differences  among  themselves;  a.  court  held 
on  the  boundary  ol  two  lands. 

ERUBESCIT  LEX  FILIOS  CA8TIGARE 
parentea.  The  law  blushes  when  children 
correct  their  parents.    3  Coke,  116. 


ESCALOARE.  To  scald.  It  is  said  that  to 
scald  hogB  was  one  of  the  ancient  tenures  In 
serjeanty. 

ESCAMBIO.  In  old  English  Ian.  A  wrtt 
granting  power  to  an  English  merchant  to 
draw  a  bill  of  exchange  on  another  who  Is 
In  a  foreign  country.    Reg.  Orlg.  194. 

ESCAMBIUM,    Exchange  iy.  v.) 

ESCAPE.  The  deliverance  of  a  person, 
who  Is  lawfully  imprisoned,  out  of  prison, 
before  sucb  a  person  Is  entitled  to  such  deliv- 
erance by  law.    5  Mass.  310. 

When  one  who  Is  arrested  gains  his  lib- 
erty before  he  is  delivered  In  due  course  of 
law.     107  N.  C.  858. 

Departure  of  a  prisoner  from  custody  be- 
fore he  is  discharged  by  due  process  of  law. 

Escape  takes  place  without  force;  prison 
breach,  with  violence;  rescue,  through  the 
intervention  of  third  parties, 

Actual    Escapes.     Those   which   take 

place  when  the  prisoner  in  fact  gets  out  of 
prison,  and  unlawfully  regains  his  liberty. 

—Constructive  Escapes.  These  take 
place  when  the  prisoner  obtains  more  lib- 
erty than  the  law  allows,  although  he  still 
remains  In  conBnement.  Bac.  Abr.  "Es- 
cape" (B>;  Plowd.  17;  5  Mass.  310;  2  Ma- 
son (U.  S.)  486.  This  distinction  obtains 
only  as  to  arrest  In  civil  actions. 

—Negligent  Escape.     This  takes  place 
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when  the  prisoner  goes  at  large,  unlawfully, 
either  because  the  building  or  prison  In 
which  he  is  confined  Is  too  weak  to  hold 
him.  or  because  the  keeper,  by  carelessness, 
lets  him  go  out  of  prison. 

Voluntary  Escape.     This  takes  place 

when  the  prisoner  has  «lven  to  him  volun- 
tarily any  llberiy  not  authorized  by  law.  5 
Mass.  310;  2  N.  Chip.  (Vt)  11;  25  N.  H. 
458. 

ESCAPE  WARRANT.  A  warrant  Issued  In 
England  against  a  person  who,  being  charged 
In  custody  In  the  king's  bench  or  Fleet  pris- 
on, In  execution  or  mesne  process,  escapes 
and  goes  at  large.    Jacob. 

ESCAPIO  QUIETUS.  Delivered  from  that 
punishment  which,  by  the  laws  Of  the  for- 
est, lay  opon  those  whose  beasts  were  found 
upon  forbidden  laud.    Jacob. 

ESCAPIUM  (Law  Lat.)  As  escape.  Reg. 
Orig.  312. 

That  which  comes  by  chance  or  accident 
Co  well. 

ESCEPPA.    A  measure  of  corn.     Cowelt. 

ESCHAETAE  VULGO  DICUNTUR  QUAE 
decidentibus  lis  quae  de  rege  tenent.cum  non 
existit  ratlone  sanguinis  haeres,  ad  nscum 
relabuntur.  Those  things  are  commonly  call- 
ed "escheats"  which  revert  to  the  exchequer 
from  a  failure  of  issue  In  those  who  hold 
of  the  king,  when  there  does  not  exist  any 
heir  by  consanguinity.    Co.  LItt.  13. 

ESCHEAT  (Fr.  ewhroir.  to  happen), 

Under  the  Feudal  System.  An  obstruc- 
tion of  the  course  of  descent,  and  a  conse- 
quent determination  of  the  tenure  by  some 
unforeseen  contingency.  In  which  case  the 
land  naturally  reverts  back  to  the  original 
grantor  or  lord  of  the  fee.  2  Bl,  Comm. 
244. 

Escheat  grows  out  of  the  doctrine  of  ten- 
ure, which  is  the  foundation  Of  the  feudal 
system,  whereby  a  man  was  not  an  owner  of 
land,  but  only  of  a  demesne  estate  therein, 
based  on  allegiance  to  a  superior  lord. 

Escheat  Is  to  be  distinguished  from  "for- 
feiture." Forfeiture  of  land  for  crime  was 
part  of  the  Saxon  system,  and  was  not  a 
consequence  of  any  lordship  paramount.  It 
was  not  superseded  by  the  Introduction  of 
the  Norman  tenures  from  which  escheat  re- 
sulted. "Escheat  therefore  operates  In  sub- 
ordination to  this  more  ancient  and  superior 
law  of  forfeiture,"    2  Bl.  Comm.  251. 

The  principal  grounds  of  escheat  were 
death  Intestate,  without  heirs,  alienage,  Ille- 
gitimacy, and  attainder.  2  Bl,  Comm,  246; 
4  Kent.  Comm.  424,  Only  the  first  two  are 
generally  in  force  In  the  United  States,  the 
third  being  generally  abolished  by  statute, 
and  the  fourth  hy  Const.  U.  S.  art.  1,  5  9. 
Bubd.  3.    See  9  Mass.  363. 

In  Modern  Law.  The  reversion  of  land 

to  the  state  by  reason  of  failure  of  heirs  or 
of  the  owner's  Incapacity  to  hold. 

ESCHEAT,  WRIT  OF.  A  writ  which  an- 
ciently lay  for  a  lord,  to  recover  possession 
of  lands  that  bad  escheated  to  him.     Reg. 


ESCHEATOH 


ESSOIN 


Orig.  164b:  Fitzh.  Nat,  Brev.  143;  Termea 
an  la  Ley;  2  BI.  Comm.  245;  3  Bl.  Comm. 
194.  Now  abolished.  1  Stepb.  Comm.  401, 
note. 

ESCHEATOR.  The  name  of  an  officer 
whose  duties  are  generally  to  ascertain  what 
esctaeats  bave  taken  place,  and  to  proaecute 
tbe  claim  of  the  sovereign  for  tlie  purpoBe  of 
recovering  the  escheated  property.  10  Vlner, 
Abr.  158;  Co.  Litt.  13b;  Tomllne;  Termes  de 
la  Ley.  '  Hla  office  was  to  be  retained  but  | 
one  year,  and  no  one  person  could  hold  the  of- 
fice more  than  once  In  three  years.  Termes 
de  la  Ley. 

E8CHECCUM.  A  Jury  or  inquisition.  Matt. 


E8CRIBANO.  In  Spanish  law.  Tbe  put>- 
lic  ofHcer  who  Is  lawfully  authorized  to  re- 
duce to  writing  and  verify  by  his  signature 
att  Judicial  acts  and  proceedings,  as  well  an 
all  acts  and  contracts  entered  Into  between 
private  Individuals. 

E8CRITURA.  In  Spanish  law.  A  written 
Instrument.  Every  deed  that  Is  made  by  the 
band  of  a  public  eacribano,  or  notary  of  a 
corporation  or  council  (conce/0),  or  sealed 
with  tbe  aeai  of  tbe  king  or  other  autborieed 
persons.  White,  New  Hecop.  bk.  3.  tit.  7, 
c.  6. 

ESCROW.  Tbe  delivery  of  a  deed  or  oth- 
er inatrument  (31  111.  533),  actually  exe- 
cuted and  ready  for  delivery  (42  Wis.  440). 
to  a  stranger  to  the  Instrument  (13  Ohio  St. 
254).  to  be  by  him  delivered  to  tbe  person 
for  whose  benefit  It  is  made,  on  the  perform- 
ance of  a  condition,  or  the  happening  of  a 
contingency  (90  Ala.  294).  or  to  be  redeliv- 
ered to  tbe  depositor  on  failure  thereof  (24 
Neb,  86). 

E8CROWL.  In  old  English  law.  An  es- 
crow; a  scroll.  "And  deliver  the  deed  to  a 
stranger,  as  an  escrowl,"  Perk.  c.  1,  !  9;  Id, 
c.  2.  S§  137.  138. 

ESCUAGE.  In  old  English  law.  Service 
of  the  shield.  Tenants  who  hold  tbelr  land 
by    esc u age    bold    by    knight's    service,      1 

Thomas.  Co.  Lltt.  272:  Litt,  S  95,  86b. 

ESKIPPAMENTUM.  Tackle  or  furniture ; 
outfit.  Certain  towns  In  England  were  bound 
to  furnish  certain  ships  at  their  own  ex- 
ppDse,  and  with  double  akippage  or  tackle. 
The  modern  word  "outfit"  would  seem  to 
render  the  passage  quite  as  satlHlactorlly, 
though  the  conjecture  of  Cowell  has  the  ad- 
vantage o(  antiquity. 


ESNECY.  Eldership.  In  tbe  English  law.' 
this  word  aigniflea  the  right  which  tbe  eld- 
est coparcener  of  lands  has  to  choose  one  of 
tbe  parte  of  the  estate  after  It  has  been  dl- 

E8PERA.  The  period  flied  by  a  compe- 
tent judge  within  which  a  party  is  to  do  cer- 
tain acts,  as,  e.  g.,  to  eltect  certain  pay- 
ments, present  documents,  etc.;  and  more  es- 
pecially tbe  privilege  granted  by  law  to 
debtors,  allowing  them  certain  time  for  the 
payment  of  tbelr  Indebtedness, 

E8PER0NS.    Spurs,    7  Coke,  13. 

E8PLEES.  Tbe  products  which  the  land 
or  ground  yields;  aa,  the  hay  of  the  meftd- 
ows.  the  herbage  of  the  paiature,  com  or 
other  produce  of  the  arable,  renta  and  serv- 
ices. Termes  de  la  Ley.  See  11  Serg.  A  R. 
(Pa.)  375;  Dane,  Abr.  Indei. 

E8P0U8AL8.  A  mutual  promise  between 
a  man  and  a  woman  to  marry  each  otber  at 
some  other  time.  It  differs  from  a  mar- 
riage. iKcause  tben  tbe  contract  is  completed. 
Wood.  InsL  57. 

E8PURI0  (Spanish).  A  spurious  child; 
one  begotten  on  a  woman  who  has  promis- 
cuous Intercourse  with  many  men.  White, 
New  Recop.  bk.  1.  tit  5.  c,  2.  9  1. 

E8QU1RE.  A  Utie  applied  by  courtesy  to 
ofOcers  of  almost  every  description,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  and  others.  No  one  Is  en- 
titled to  it  by  law.  and  therefore  It  canters 
no  distinction  In  law. 

In  England.  It  is  a  title  next  above  that 
of  a  gentleman,  and  below  that  of  a  knigbt. 
Camden  reckons  up  four  kinds  of  esquires 
particularly  regarded  by  tbe  heralds:  Tbe 
eldest  sons  of  knights,  and  their  eldest  sons 
In  perpetual  succession;  tbe  eldest  sons  of 
the  younger  sons  of  peers,  and  tbelr  eldest 
sons  In  like  perpetual  succession;  esquires 
created  by  tbe  king's  letters  patent,  or  otber 
investiture,  and  their  eldest  sons;  esquires 
by  virtue  of  tbelr  office,  as  Justices  of  the 
peace,  and  others  who  bear  any  office  of  trust 
under  the  crown. 

E88ARTER  (Law  Fr.)  To  cut  down  woods; 
to  clear  land  of  trees  and  underwood;  prop- 
erly to  thin  woods  by  cutting  trees,  etc.,  at 
intervale.  Speiman.  Commonly  written  "as- 
sart"  ((/.   r.) 

r  cleared  wood- 


ESLIS0R8.    See  "Elisors." 


ESSENCE  OF  THE  CONTRACT.  A  stip- 
ulation is  said  to  be  "of  tbe  essence  of  the 
contract"  when  a  strict  compliance  with  its 
terms  Is  essential  to  due  performance. 

E88ENDI  QUIETAM  DE  THEOLONIA 
(Lat.  of  being  quit  ot  toll).  A  writ  wETch 
lay  anciently  for  tbe  citizens  or  burgessea 
"  \  town  which  was  entitled  to  exemption 
from  toll,  in  case  toll  was  demanded  of 
them,    Fitzh.  Nat.  Hrev,  226  (I). 


ESNE.    In  old  law,    A  hireling  of  servile       ES80IN,  or  E8S0IGN.  In  old  Engusb  law. 
condition.  An  excuse  tor  not  appearing  in  courtj  a^  tbo 


ESSUIN  DAY 


ESTATES 


return  of  the  proceea;  presentation  of  euch 
«xcuEe.  Spelman;  1  Sellon,  Prac,  4;  Comyn, 
Dig.  "Exolne"  (B  I).  EbboId  Is  not  now  al- 
lowed at  all  in  peraonal  actions.  2  Term  R. 
16;  ]«  East,  7  (a)  ;  3  Sbarawood,  Bl.  Comm. 
278.  note. 

ESSOIN  DAY.  Formerly,  the  flrst  day  In 
the  term  waa  essoin  day;  now  practically 
abolished.  Dowl.  44S:  3  Sharewood,  Bl. 
Comm.  27  S,  note. 

ESSOIN  DE  MALO  VILLAE.  When  the 
defendant  is  in  court  the  first  day,  but  gone 
without  pleading,  and  being  afterwards  sur- 
prised by  sickness,  etc..  cannot  attend,  he 
may  send  two  essoiners,  who  openly  protest 
in  court  that  be  is  detained  by  sickness  In 
such  a  Tlliage,  that  be  cannot  come  pro  lu- 
crari  and  pro  perdere;  and  this  will  be  ad- 
mitted, for  It  lietb  on  the  plaintiff  to  prove 
whether  the  essoin  Is  true  or  not.    Jacob. 

ESSOIN  ROLL.  The  roll  containing  the 
essoins  and  the  day  of  adjournment.  Ros- 
coe.  Real  Actions.  162  et  seq. 

ESSOINIATOR,  or  ES80INE0UR.  An  es- 
soiner.  One  who  was  sent  to  present  an  ex- 
cuse for  another.  1  Reeve.  Hist.  Eng.  Law, : 
116,  118.  I 

EST  ALIQUID  QUOD  NON  OPERTET,  | 
etiam  ai  licet;  quicquld  vsro  non  Meet  certe 
non  oportet.  There  are  some  ^ngs  wblch ' 
are  not  proper,  though  lawful;  but  certainly 
those  things  are  not  proper  which  are  not 
lawful-    Hob,  159. 

EST  A8CAV0IR  (LAt.)  It  Is  to  he  under-  ■ 
stood  or  known;  "It  la  to  wit."  LItt.  H  9, 
45,  46,  67,  59.  A  very  common  expression 
in  Littleton,  especially  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  section;  and,  according  to  Lord 
Coke,  "it  ever  teacheth  us  some  rule  of  law, 
or  general  or  sure  leading  point."  Co.  LItt. 
16,  It  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  scien- 
diim  eat  (q.  v.)  of  the  civil  law, 

EST  AUTEM  JUS  PUBLICUM  ET  PRI- 
vatum,  quod  ex  naturallbus  praeceptia  aut 
gentium,  aut  civlllbua  eat  colleetum;  et  quod 
in  Jure  scrlpto  Jus  appeliatur,  id  In  lege  An- 
gllae  rectum  eaae  dicitur.  Public  and  private 
law  Is  that  which  is  collected  from  natural 
precepts,  on  the  one  hand  of  nations,  on  the 
other  of  citizens;  and  that  which  In  the 
civil  taw  Is  called  ii"<.  that  ;n  ibe  law  of 
England  Is  said  to  be  right,    Co.  LItt.  658. 


ESTABLISH.  This  word  occurs  freauent- 
ly  In  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  It  Is  there  used  In  different  meanings: 
(1)  To  settle  firmly,  (o  fix  imahTably ;  as, 
to  establish  justice,  which  is  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  constitution,  (2)  To  make  or 
form;  as,  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  nat- 
uralization, and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcies, — which  evidently  does  not 
mean  that  these  laws  shall  be  unalterably 
established  as  justice.  (3)  To  found,  to  cre- 
ate, to  regulate;  as,  congress  shall  have  pow- 
er to  establish  post  roads  and  post  offices. 
(4)  To  found,  recognize,  confirm,  or  admit; 
as,  congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion.  (E)  To  cre- 
ate, to  ratify,  or  confirm;  as.  "We,  the  peo- 
ple, etc..  do  ordain  and  establish  this  con- 
stitution."   1  Story,  Const.  §  464. 

ESTABLISHMENT,  or  ESTABLIS^E- 
ment.  An  ordinance  or  statute.  Especially 
used  of  those  ordinances  or  statutes  passed 
In  the  reign  of  Edw,  I.  2  Inst.  156:  Britt. 
c.  21. 

EtiablyiBCment  is  aJso  used  to  denote  the 
settlement  of  dower  by  the  husband  upon 
hia  wife.    Britt  c.  102. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DOWER.    The  as- 
surance of  dower  made  by  the  hust)and, 
hia  friends,   before  or  at  the  time  of 

marriage.     Britt.  ec.  102,  103.  -j 

ESTADAL,  In  Spanish  law.  JBT' Spanish 
America  this  was  a  measure  «Mand  of  sU- 
teen  square  varaa,  or  yards.  2  White,  New 
Recop.  139. 

E8TADIA.  In  Spanish  law.  The  time  for 
which  the  party  who  has  chartered  a  ves- 
sel, or  is  bound  to  receive  the  cargo,  has  to 
pay  demurrage  on  account  of  his  delay  in 
the  execution  of  the  contract     Called,  also, 

I'lhlT'tHlljll. 

ESTATE  BY   ELEGIT.     See  "Elegit," 

ESTATE  BY  STATUTE  MERCHANT.  An 
estate  whereby  the  creditor,  under  the  cus- 
tom of  London,  retained  the  possession  of  all 
his  debtor's  lands  until  his  debts  were  p&ld. 
1  Greenl.  Cruise.  Dig-  516.  See  "Statute 
Merchant." 

ESTATE  IN  VADIO,    An  estate  in  pledge. 

ESTATE  TAIL,  QUASI.  When  a  tenant 
for  life  grants  bis  estate  to  a  man  and  his 

heirs,  as  these  words,  though  apt  and  proper 
to  create  an  estate  tall,  cannot  do  ao,  because 
the  grantor,  being  only  tenant  for  life,  can- 
not grant  in  pevpetu-am.  therefore  they  are 
said  to  create  an  estate  tail  quasi,  or  im- 
proper.    Brown. 

See  "Con- 


EST  BONI  JUDICIS  AMPLIARE  JURIS- 
drctlonem.  U  Is  the  part  of  a  good  judge  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction.    Giib.  14, 

EST    IP80RUM    LEQI8LATORUM    TAN-        ESTATE  UPON  CONDITION, 
quam  viva  vox;   rebus  et  non  verbis  legem    dltion." 

imponlmua.  The  utterance  of  legislators  ESTATES.  The  quantum  and  duration  of 
themselves  Is  like  the  living  voice;  we  im-  proprietary  rights  in  lands,  tenements,  and 
po«  law  upon  things,  not  upon  words.  10  [  ^^^^^„^^^„t3';  ,l,e  theory  of  the  common 
COKC.  lui.  :  ,^^  being  that  the  tenant  or  owner  Is  en- 

EST  QUIDDAM  PERFECTIUS  IN  REBUS  '  titled  to  an  estate  in  the  land  rather  than 
Ileitis.  There  is  something  more  perfect  In  i  to  the  land  Itself,  This  doctrine  of  estates 
thinga  allowed.    Hob.  159.  \  was  not  found  in  the  Roman  law,  or  the 


syBtems  derived  therefrom,  and  apparently 
owes  ite  place  In  our  law  to  the  prevalence 
In  England  of  the  feudaJ  flysteni  of  tenures, 
by  wliicb  the  tenant  was  regarded  ae  hav- 
ing Interest  short  of  ahsolute  ownership, 
the  landlord  having  a  poselblltty  of  a  re- 
version to  him  by  the  termination  of  the 
tenant's  interest.    Tiffany,  Real  Prop,  i  17. 

The  various  estates,  classlfled  with  refer- 
ence to  their  quantum  or  duration,  may  be 
tabulated  as  follows: 
J.  Freehold  estates. 

A.  Estates  of  Inheritance. 

(1)  Pee  simple. 
{2)  Pee  tall. 

B.  Estates  not  of  Inheritance  (life  es- 

Mtes). 

(1)  Conventional  life  estates. 

(a)  Estates    for    life    of    the 

tenant 

(b)  Estates  par  autre  dr. 

(2)  Legal  life  estates. 

(a)  Tenancy  in  tall  after  pos- 
sihllityof  issue  extinct, 
(h)  Dower. 

(c)  Curtesy. 

(d)  Bstate  during  coverture. 
II.  Estates  less  than  freehold  (leasehold  es- 
tates, chattels  real). 

A.  Estates  for  years. 

B.  Tenancy  at  will. 

C.  Tenancy  from  year  to  year. 

D.  Tenancy  by  Biifferance. 

Estates  classlSed  according  as  they  give 
rights  of  present  or  future  enjoyment  are: 
I.  Present  estates. 
II.  Future  estates. 

A.  Reversions. 

B.  Remainders. 

C.  (Contingent  uses. 

D.  Springing  uses, 
B.  Shifting  uses. 

F.  Executory  devises. 
Classlfled  according  as  they  are  owned  by 
one  or  more  persons,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  rights  of  several  owners,  they 

I.  Estates  In  severalty. 
II.  Joint  estates. 

A.  Joint  tenancy, 

B.  Tenancy  in  common. 

C.  Tenancy  in  coparcenary. 

D.  Tenancy  in  entirety. 

Freehold.     An  estate  of  freehold    Is 

one  which  is  to  endure  for  an  uncertain 
period,  which  must,  or  at  least  may,  last 
during  the  life  of  some  person. 

Estate   of    Inheritance.    An   estate   of 

inheritance  is  any  estate  which  may  de- 
scend to  heirs.  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  51. 
All  freehold  estates  are  estates  of  inher- 
itance except  estates  for  life.  Crabb,  Real 
Prop.  §  945. 

Estates  in  Fee  Simple.    An  estate  in 

fee  simple  is  that  which  a  man  has  where 
lands  are  given  to  him  and  to  his  beire  ab- 
solutely, without  any  end  or  limit  put  to 
his  estate.  2  Bl.  Comm.  106;  1  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  51. 

The  word  "simple"  does  not  add  any  sig- 
nificance, but  is  used  to  mark  fully  the  dis- 


tinction between  an  unquallfled  fee  and  any 
class  of  conditional  estates. 

Estate  In   Fee  Tail.    An  estate  In  fee 

tall  or  estate  tali  is  an  estate  of  Inheritance 
which,  if  left  to  Itself,  will,  after  the  death 
of  the  flrst  owner,  descend  Lo  bis  lawful  la- 
sue  as  long  as  his  posterity  endures  in  a 
regular  order  of  descent  from  one  to  an- 
other, and  will  terminate  on  the  failure  of 
such  posterity.  It  derives  its  existence  from 
the  statute  de  donU  Iq.  v.) 

Eatats  for  Life,    An  estate  for  life  Is 

a  freehold  Interest  which  cannot  extend  be- 
yond the  life  or  lives  of  some  particular 
person  or  persons,  but  which  may  possibly 
endure  for  the  period  of  such  life  or  lives. 
The  estate  Is  generally  for  the  tenant's  own 
life,  but  made  for  the  life  of  another  person 
or  persons.  In  which  case  it  Is  called  an  es- 
tate pur  autrt  Tie. 

Tenancy  In  Tali   after   Posaibillty   of 

Issue  Extinct.  Tenancy  In  tall  after  posst- 
htllty  of  issue  extinct  is  where,  upon  the 
death  of  the  appointed  wife  of  a  donee  in 
special  tall,  or  of  one  of  two  donees  In 
special  tail  without  Issue  living,  the  donee 
or  survivor  of  the  two  donees  takes  for  his 
life,  possibility  of  Issue  being  extinct. 

Dower.  An  estate  in  dower  is  an  es- 
tate which  a  widow  has  for  her  life  in  some 
portion  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  which 
her  husband  was  seised  at  any  time  during 
coverture,  and  which  her  Issue  might  have 
Inherited  if  she  had  had  any.  1  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  149;  2  Bl.  Comm.  129;  *  Kent,  Comm. 
41.    See  "Dower." 

Curtesy.  An  estate  by  curtesy  Is  that 

estate  to  which  a  husband  Is  entitled  upon 
the  death  of  bis  wife  in  the  lands  or  tene- 
ments of  which  she  was  seised  In  fee  In 
possession  during  their  coverture,  provided 
they  have  bad  lawful  Issue  born  alive,  and 
possibly  capable  of  Inheriting  her  estate.  1 
Washb.  Real  Prop.  12S:  Co,  Lltt.  30a;  2 
Bl,  Comm.  12G.    See  "Curtesy." 

Estate  during  Coverture-     An  estate 

during  coverture  Is  that  right  or  interest 
which  a  husband  or  wife  has  during  cover- 
ture in  the  lands  and  tenements  of  his  or 
her  spouse. 

— — Estate  for  Years.  An  estate  for  years 
Is  an  Interest  In  lands  by  virtue  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  possession  of  them  for  a  defi- 
nite and  limited  period  of  time,  i  Bl.  Comm, 
140.    See  "Tenancy." 

Tenancy  at  Will.    An  estate  at  will  Is 

on  estate  In  lands  which  the  tenant  has,  by 
entry  made  thereon  under  a  demise,  to  hold 
during  the  Joint  wills  of  the  parties  to  the 
same.    2  Bl.  Comm.  145.    See  "Tenancy," 

Tenancy  from  Vesr  to  Year.  A  ten- 
ancy from  year  to  year  is  an  Interest  in 
lands  for  a  term  at  one  year  certain,  con- 
tinuing for  successive  years,  unless  due  no- 
tice be  given  to  determine  It  at  the  end  of 
the  flrat  or  any  subsequent  year.    See  "Ten- 

Tenancy  by  Sufferance.   An  estate  at 

sufferance  is  the  Interest  of  a  tenant  who 
has  come  rightfully  Into  the  posaesalon  of 
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lands  by  permUBion  of  the  owner,  and  con- 
UnneB  to  occupy  tbe  same  after  the  period 
for  whlcb  be  is  entitled  to  bold  by  such 
pennlsslon.  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  392.  See 
"Tenancy." 

Estate    in    Posaesalon.      An   estate   In 

poBsesslon  is  an  estate  where  tbe  tenant  la 
in  actual  possession  of  the  premises,  or  In 
receipt  of  tbe  rents  and  other  advances 
arising  therefrom.    2  Bl.  Comm.  163. 

Estate  in   Expectancy.     An  estate  In 

expectancy  is  one  g;lTfng  a  present  or  vested 
contingent  right  of  future  enjoyment.  See 
"EJxpectancy." 

Reversion.    An  estate  In  reversion  Is 

the  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the  grantor 
to  commence  in  possession  after  the  detei^ 
mlnatlon  of  some  particular  estate  granted 
out  by  him.  2  Bl.  Comm.  17B.  See  "Rever- 
sion." 

—^Remainders.  An  estate  In  remainder 
Is  an  estate  limited  to  take  effect  in  pos- 
session or  in  enloyment,  or  In  both,  subject 
to  a  term  of  years  or  contingent  Interest  to 
intervene,  which  Intermediate  Interest  Is 
created  by  the  same  Instnunent  out  of  tbe 
same  sublect  of  property.  2  Peame.  Cont. 
Rem.  i  169.    See  "Remainder." 

Springing,    Shifting,    and    Contingent 

Usea.    See  "tJses." 

Executory  Devises.    See  "Devise." 

Estate  In  Severalty.  An  estate  in  sev- 
eralty Is  one  held  by  a  person  in  bis  own 
right,  without  any  other  person  being  joined 
or  connected  with  him  in  point  of  Interest 
during  his  estate.    2  Bl.  Comm.  179. 

Joint  Estate.  A  Joint  estate  is  one  in 
which  two  or  more  persons  are  Joined  In 
Interest 

Joint  Tenancy.  An  estate  of  Joint  ten- 
ancy is  that  which  Bubslats  where  several 
persons  have  any  subject  of  property  joint- 
ly between  them  In  equal  shares  by  pur- 
chase. 1  Bl.  Comm.  ISO;  Williams,  Real 
Prop.  112.  There  must  be  unity  of  time,  ti- 
tle. Interest,  and  possession.  See  "Joint 
Tenants." 

Tenancy   In   Common.    An  estate  In 

common  one  held  In  joint  possession  by 
two  or  more  persons  at  the  same  time  by 
several  and  distinct  titles.  This  estate  has 
tbe  single  unity  of  possesBlon.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
191;  4  Kent,  Comm.  366.  See  "Tenants  In 
Common." 

Estate    in    Coparcenary.     An    estate 

which  several  persons  hold  as  one  heir, 
whether  male  or  female.  This  estate  has 
unity  of  time,  title,  and  possession,  but  the 
Interests  of  tbe  coparceners  may  be  un- 
equal. S  Bl.  Coram.  188;  4  Kent,  Comm. 
366. 

^Tenancy  In  Entirety.  The  estate  aris- 
ing on  a  conveyance  to  a  man  and  his  wife 
Jointly.  They  are  seised,  not  of  moieties, 
but  of  enUretiea.  16  Mass.  4S0;  14  N.  T. 
430. 

ESTATES  OF  THE  REALM.  The  lords 
spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  com- 
mons of  Great  Britain.  1  Bl.  Comm.  153. 
Sometimes  called  tbe  "three  estates." 


ESTOPPEL.  The  preclusion  of  a  person 
from  asserting  a  fact  by  previous  conduct, 
incoualstent  therewith,  on  his  own  part,  or 
tbe  part  Of  thoae  under  whom  he  claims,  or 
by  a  solemn  establiahment,  which  he  cannot 
be  allowed  to  call  In  question. 

A   preclualon.   In  law,   which   prevents  a 

an  from  alleging  or  denying  a  fact.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  own  previous  act,  allega- 
tion, or  denial  of  a  contrary  tenor.  Steph. 
PI.  339. 

"Estoppe  Cometh  of  the  French  word  e»- 
toupe,  from  whence  the  English  word 
'stopped,'  and  tt  iB  called  an  'estoppel'  or 
'conclusion'  because  a  man's  own  act  or  ac- 
ceptance stoppeth  hia  moutb  to  allege  or 
plead  the  truth."     Co.  Lltt.  352a. 

Estoppel  la  either  by  record,  by  deed,  or 
by  facts  ill  p"'«. 

(1)  Estoppel  by  record  la  the  preclusion 
of  one  to  deny  that  whlcb  either  appears 
by  the  roll  of  a  leglalature,  or  has  been  ad- 
judicated by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion.   See  "Former  Adjudication." 

(2)  Estoppel  by  deed  is  tbe  precluslpn  of 
le  to  deny  that  which  he  has  asserted  by  an 

agreement  or  conveyance  under  seal.  See  T 
Conn.  214;  13  Pick.  (Mass.)  670;  63  III.  344; 
18  Johns.   (N.  Y.)   492. 

(3)  Estoppel  by  facts  in  pais,  commonly 
called  "eBtoppel  (n  pais."  Is  the  preclusion  of 
one  to  deny  that  which,  by  hla  conduct,  he 
may  have  Induced  another  to  believe  and  act 
on  to  hlB  prejudice.  129  111.  657;  60  Minn. 
531;  22  N.  J.  Law,  619;  46  Ohio  St.  2B5. 

In  the  early  common  law,  estoppel  in  paia 
was  practically  unrecognized  (27  Conn.  282), 
the  present  doctrine  being  of  equitable  cre- 
ation. 

E8T0VERIA  SUNT  ARDENDI,  ARUNDi, 
conatruendl,  et  claudendi.  Estovers  are  tor 
burning,  ploughing,  building,  and  inclosing. 
13  Coke,  63. 

ESTOVERIIS  HABENDIS.    A  writ  which 

anciently  lay  for  a  wife.  Judicially  separated 
from  ber  husband,  to  recover  her  alimony  or 
BBtovers. 

ESTOVERS  ieatouviert,  necessaries;  from 
eit6ffer,  to  furnish  |.  The  right  or  privilege 
which  a  tenant  has  to  furnish  himself  with 
so  much  wood  from  the  demised  premlsse  as 
may  be  sufficient  or  necessary  for  bis  fuel, 
fences,  and  other  agricultural  operations.  2 
BL  Comm.  35;  Woodf.  Laudi.  &  Ten.  232; 
10  Wend.  <N.  T.)  639. 

ESTRAY.  An  animal  of  value,  not  wild, 
found  wandering  from  its  owner ;  cattle 
whose  owner  is  unknown.  3  Kent.  Comm. 
359. 

It  is  essential  (1)  that  the  animal  should 
be  by  Its  nature  tame  or  reclaimable  (1  Bl. 
Comm.  393);  (2)  that  it  should  be  an  ani- 
mal upon  which  the  law  sets  a  value  (Id.); 
(3)  that  It  should  not  only  be  away  from 
the  owner,  but  running  at  large  (36  N.  J. 
Law,  235).    The  manner  In  whlcb  the  anl- 


ET  INDE  PETIT  JUDICIUM 


111.  88. 

E8TBEAT.  A  true  copy  or  note  of  Bome 
orlgluai  writing  or  record,  and  especially  ot 
Snee  and  amercements  ImpoBed  by  a  court, 
extracted  trom  the  record,  and  certified  to  a 
proper  officer  or  officers,  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  collect  them.  Fltzh.  Nat.  Brev.  57. 
m.  A  torfelted  recognizance  taken  out  from 
among  the  other  records  tor  the  purpose  of 
being  sent  up  to  the  exchequer,  that  the  par- 
ties might  be  sued  thereon,  was  said  to  be 
estreated.     4  Bl.  Comm.  253. 


ESTREPE.    To  strip;  to  commit  waste. 

E8TREPEMENT.  A  common-lav  writ  for 
the  prevention  ot  waste. 

The  writ  lay  at  common  law  to  prevent  a 
party  In  possession  from  committing  waste 
on  an  estate  the  title  to  which  was  disputed, 
after  judgment  obtained  In  any  real  action, 
and  before  possession  was  delivered  by  the 
sheriff.  But,  as  waste  might  be  commtlted 
in  some  cases  pending  the  suit,  the  statute 
ot  Gloucester  gave  another  writ  of  estrepe- 
ment  pendente  placito,  commanding  the  staei^ 
iff  flrmly  to  Inhibit  the  tenant  "ne  facial 
vastum  tW  strepemenlum  pendente  placito 
dicto  indisniaso."  By  virtue  ot  eltier  ot 
these  writs,  the  sberltt  may  resist  those  who 
commit  waste,  or  offer  to  do  so;  and  he 
might  use  sufficient  force  for  the  purpose. 
3  Bl.  Comm.  225,  226. 

This  writ  Is  sometimes  directed  to  the 
sheriff  and  the  party  In  possession  of  the 
lands.  In  order  to  make  him  amenable  to 
the  court  as  for  a  contempt  in  case  of  his 
disobedience  to  the  Injunction  of  the  writ. 
At  common  law,  the  process  proper  to  bring 
the  tenant  into  court  is  a  venire  faclat,  and 
thereon  an  attachment.  Upon  the  defend- 
ant's coming  in.  the  plaintiff  declares  against 
him.  The  defendant  usually  pleads  "that  he 
has  done  no  waste  contrary  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  writ"  The  issue  on  this  plea  Is 
tried  by  a  jury,  and,  In  case  they  find  against 
the  defendant,  they  assess  damages  which 
the  plaintiff  recovers.  But,  as  this  verdict 
convicts  the  defendant  of  a  contempt,  the 
court  proceed  acialnst  him  for  tha'  caiiso  as 
In  other  cases.  2  Inst.  329;  Rast.  Bntr.  317; 
Moore,  100;  1  Bos.  t  P.  121;  2  Lilly,  Reg.; 
5  Coke.  119:  Reg.  Brev.  7G,  77. 

In  Pennsylvania,  by  legislative  enactment, 
the  remedy  by  estrepement  is  extended  for 
the  benefit  of  any  owner  of  lands  leased  for 
years  or  at  will,  at  any  time  during  the  con- 
tinuance or  after  the  expiration  of  Euch  de- 
mise, and  due  notice  given  to  the  tenant  to 
leave  the  Eame.  agreeably  to  law;  or  for  any 
purrhaeer  at  sheriff  or  coro&er'e  sale  of 
lands,  etc..  after  he  has  been  declared  the 
highest  bidder  by  the  fiheriff  or  coroner; 
or  for  any  mortgagee  or  judgment  creditor, 
after  the  lands  bound  by  such  Judgment  or 
mortgage  shall  have  been  condemned  by  in- 
quialtloD.  or  which  may  be  subject  to  be 
sold  by  a  writ  of  venditioni  exponas  or  le- 


vari facifia.  See  10  Vlner,  Abr.  497;  Woodt 
Landl.  ft  Ten.  447;  Archb.  Civ.  PI.  IT;  7 
Comyn.  Dig.  659. 

ET  (Lat.)    And. 

ET  ADJOURNATUR  (or  AOJORNATUR) 
(Law  Lat.  and  it  is  adjourned).  A  pbrase 
used  in  the  old  reports,  where  tjie  argument 
of  a  cause  was  adjourned  to  another  day,  or 
where  a  second  argument  was  had.  Y.  B. 
T.  3  Edw.  IIL  37;  1  Keb.  692,  754.  773; 
Kellw.  65;  Hardr.  GS;  Cro.  Eliz.  180;  T. 
Raym.  55,     See  "Adjournatur." 

ET  AL.  Abbreviation  of  et  aliiu,  or  alium, 
and    another.    Et   al».,    abbreviation    of    et 

alios,  and  others. 

AbbreviatlonB  used  In  entitling  causes 
where  there  are  two  or  more  parties. 

ET  ALII  E  CONTRA  (Lat  and  others  on 
the  other  side).  A  phrasa  constantly  used 
In  the  Year  Books,  in  describing  a  Joinder 
In  issue.  Y.  B.  P.  1  Edw.  IL  Priat;  et  alii 
e  conlm,  et  sic  ad  patriam,  ready;  and  oth- 
ers, e  contra,  and  so  to  the  country.  Y.  B.  T. 
3  Edw.  III.  4. 

ET  DE  CEO  SE  METTENT  EN  LE  PAYS 
(Law  Pr.)  And  ot  this  they  put  themBolvea 
upon  the  country.    Fet.  Asaaver,  }  64. 

ET  DE  HOC  PONIT  SE  8UPERPATRIAM 

(Lat  and  of  this  he  puts  himself  upon 
the  country).  The  Latin  form  of  concluding 
a  traverse.    See  3  Bl.  Comm.  313. 

ET  El  LEGITUR  IN  HAEC  VERBA  (Law 
Lat  and  It  is  read  to  him  in  these  words). 
Words  formerly  uBed  In  entering  the  prayer 
of  oyer  on  record. 

ET  HABEAS  IBI  TUNC  HOC  BREVE  (Law 
Lat  and  have  you  then  there  this  writ).  A 
clause  In  old  writs,  expressive  ot  the  com- 
mand to  return  to  them.  Reg.  Jud.  1; 
Fleta.  lib.  2,  c.  64,  §  19;  Towns.  PI.  166. 
Literally  translated  in  the  modem  forms. 

ET  HABUIT  (Lat.  and  he  had  it).  A  com- 
mon phrase  in  the  Year  Books,  expressive  of 
the  allowance  of  an  application  or  demand 
by  a  party.  Parn.  demanda  la  view.  Et  ho- 
buit,  etc.     Y.  B.  M.  6  Edw.  111.  49. 

ET    HOC    PARATU8    EST    VERIFICARE 

(Lat.  and  this  be  !a  prepared  to  verify). 
The  Latin  form  ot  concluding  a  plea  In  con- 
fession and  avoidance;  that  is.  where  the 
defendant  has  confessed  all  that  the  plain- 
tiff has  set  forth,  and  has  pleaded  new  mat- 
ter In  avoidance.    1  Salk.  2. 

ET  HOC  PETIT  QUOD  INQUIRATUR 
per  patriam  (Lat  and  this  he  prays  may  be 
Inquired  into  by  his  country).  The  conclu- 
sion of  a  plea  tendering  an  Issue  to  the 
country.     1  Salk.  3. 

ET  INDE  PETIT  JUDICIUM  (Lat.  and 
thereupon  (or  thereof]  he  prays  Judgment). 
A  clause  at  the  end  of  pleadings^  praying  the 
judgment  of  the  court  In  favor  of  the  party 
pleading.  It  occurs  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Bracton,  and  is  literally  translated  In  the 


ET  INDE  PRODUCIT,  ETC. 


ET  INDE  PRODUCIT  8ECTAM  (Lat.  and 
tbereupon  he  bringB  suit).  Tbe  Latin  con- 
clusion ot  a  declaration,  except  against  at- 
torneys and  other  officers  of  the  court.  3 
Sbarswood,  Bl.  Comm.  295. 

ET  MODO  AD  HUNC  DIEM  (Lat.  and  now 
at  this  day).  Tbe  Latin  form  of  tbe  com- 
mencemeat  of  the  record  on  appearance  of 
the  parties. 

ET  NON  (Lat.  and  not).  These  words  are 
sometimes  employed  in  pleading  to  convey 
a.  pointed  deoiaL  They  have  the  same  ef- 
fect as  "without  this,"  absque  hoc. 

ET  6EQ.  (Lat.  et  aeguentia,  and  followine). 
Ordinarily  used  with  a  reference  to  the  flrst 
07  several  consecutive  pages  or  chapters  de- 
sired to  be  cited,  as  "page  246  et  seq." 

ET  8IC  (Law  Lat.  and  bo).  The  com- 
mencement of  a.  formula,  aa,  el  stc  nil  debet, 
et  sic  non  est  factum,  formerly  used  as  a 
special  conclusion  to  a  plea  In  bar.  In  order 
to  render  It  positive,  and  to  avoid  tbe  fault 
of  argumentativenesE.  Arcbb.  Civ.  PI.  234; 
Mansel,  Demurrer,  75. 

>  Judg- 

ET  SIC  AD  PATRIAM  (Law  Lat.  and  so  to 
the  country).  A  common  pbrase  in  the 
Year  Books,  In  recording  an  issue  to  the 
country.  11  ne  dona  pas,  prist,  etc..  et  alii  e 
contra;  et  sic  ad  palriam.  Y.  B.  M.  3  Edw. 
III.  29. 


ET  81C  PENDET  (Lat  and  so  It  hangs), 
A  term  used  In  tbe  old  reports  to  signify 
that  a  point  was  left  undetermioed,  T. 
Raym.  16S.  Et  He  pendet  placitum,  and  so 
tbe  plea  hangs.    Y.  B.  T.  1  Edw.  II.  S. 

ET  SIC  ULTERIU3  (Lat.)  And  so  on; 
and  BO  further;  and  so  forth.  Fleta,  lib.  2, 
c    60.  i  27. 


ETCAETERA  (Lat.  and  others;  and  other 
things).  The  abbreviation  etc.  was  former- 
ly mui^  used  in  pleading  to  avoid  the  Incon- 
Tenlences  attendant  upon  making  full  and 
half  defense.  See  "Defense."  It  is  not  gen- 
enlly  to  be  used  In  solemn  Instruments. 
See  «  Serg.  A  R.  (Pa.)  427. 

ENGLETERRE.    England. 

EUM  QUI  NOCENTEM  INFAMAT,  NON 
est  aequum  et  bonum  ob  earn  rem  condem- 
narl;  dellcta  enim  nocentlum  nota  Mae  opor- 
tet  at  expedlt.  It  la  not  lust  and  proper  that 
he  who  speaks  111  of  a  had  man  should  be 
condemned  on  that  account;  for  It  is  fitting 
and  expedient  that  the  crimes  of  bad  men 
aboDld  be  known.  Big.  47.  10.  17;  1  BI. 
ConUD.  126. 


EVICTION 


EUNDOMORANDOETREDEUNDO(Lat.} 

This  Latin  phrase  si^ntQes  going,  renialn- 
Ini;,  and  returning.  It  is  employed  In  cases 
where  a  person,  either  as  a  parly,  a  witness, 
or  one  acting  in  some  other  capacity,  as 
an  elector,  is  privileged  from  arrest,  in  or- 
der to  give  him  the  freedom  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  his  respective  obliga- 
tions, to  signify  that  he  Is  protected  from 
arrest  exindo  morando  et  redeundo.  See  3 
Bouv.  lost,  note  33S0. 


EUNUCH.  A  male  whose  organs  of  gen- 
eration have  been  eo  far  removed  or  disor- 
ganized that  he  is  rendered  Incapable  of 
reproducing  his  species.  Domat,  Civ.  Law, 
liv.  prel.  tit.  2.  S  1,  note  10. 


EVA8I0  (Lat.)  In  old  practice.  Sscape; 
an  escape  from  prison  or  custody.  Reg. 
Oris.  312;  Fleta.  lib.  1.  c.  2S,  S  4. 

EVASION  (Lat.  eradeir,  to  avoid).  A  sub- 
tle device  to  set  aside  the  truth  or  escape 
the  punishment  of  the  law;  as,  if  a  man 
should  tempt  another  to  strike  him  first, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  returning  the  blow  with  Impunity.  He 
is,  nevertheless,  punishable,  because  he  be- 
comes himself  tbe  aggressor  In  such  a  case, 
rt  is  not  a  technical  term.  Hawk.  P,  C.  e. 
31,  M  24,  2,t:   Bac.  Abr.  "Fraud''   (A). 

EVENTUS  EST  QUI  EX  CAUSA  SEQUI- 
tur;  et  dieitur  eventua  quia  ex  causis  evenlt. 
An  event  is  that  which  follows  from  the 
cause,  and  Is  called  an  "event"  because  It 
eventuates  from  causes,     9  Coke.  81. 

EVENTUS  VARI08  RES  NOVA  SEMPER 
habet.  A  new  matter  always  produces  vari- 
ous events.     Co.  Lltt.  379. 

EVICTION.  Depriving  a  person  of  the 
possession  of  his  lands  or  tenements.  Tech- 
nically, the  dispossession  must  be  by  Judg- 
ment of  law:  if  otherwise.  It  la  an  ouster 
(32  Iowa.  71),  but  In  modem  usage  it  I? 
ily  applied  to  dispossession  In  any 
(44  N.  Y.  382;  39  Cal.  3G0;  9S  N.  C. 
239). 
Eviction  may  be  total  or  partial. 
(1)  Totalevictlon  takes  place  when  the  pos- 
ts wholly  deprived  of  his  rights  la  the 


(2)  Partial  eviction  takes  place  when  the 
possessor  is  deprived  of  only  a  portion  of 
them;  as,  If  a  third  person  comes  In  and 
ejects  him  from  tbe  possession  of  half  his 
land,  or  establishes  a  right  to  some  ease- 
ment over  It.  by  a  title  which  la  prior  to 
that  under  which  he  holds. 

It  may  be  actual  or  constructive. 

(3)  Actual  eviction  Is  where  one  Is,  either 
by  force  or  by  process  of  law,  actually  put 
out  of  possession. 

(4)  Constructive  eviction  Is  such  acts  of 
wrongful    Interference   as  seriously  Impair   p 
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tbe  enjoymeat  of  the  premlMs.    132  Mass. 
367;   20  N.  Y.  281. 

Thua,  the  erectloD  by  the  landlord,  on  the 
demised  premlees,  o[  a  permanent  structure, 
which  rendered  two  rooms  In  tbe  demised 
house  unfit  for  use,  le  a  constructive  erlc- 
tioD.     106  Mass.  £01, 

EVIDENCE.  That  which  tends  to  prove  or 
disprove  any  matter  lu  question,  or  to  In- 
fluence tbe  belief  respecting  It.  Belief  Is 
produced  by  the  consideration  of  sometblnE 
preseDted  to  the  mind.  The  matter  thus  pre- 
sented. In  wbatever  shape  It  may  come,  and 
through  whatever  materia]  organ  it  Is  de- 
rived, is  evidence.  Prof.  Parker,  Lectures 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  In  Dartmouth 
College,  N,  H. 

The  word  "evidence,"  in  legal  acceptation. 
Includes  all  the  means  by  which  any  alleged 
matter  of  fact,  the  truth  of  which  Is  sub- 
mitted to  Investigation,  Is  established  or  dis- 
proved.    1  Greenl.  Ev.  c.  1,  5  1. 

That  which  Is  legally  submitted  to  a  Jury, 
to  enable  them  to  decide  upon  the  questions 
In  dispute,  or  IssueB.  as  pointed  out  by  the 
pleadings,  and  distinguished  from  all  com- 
ment aud  argument,  is  termed  "evidence." 
1  Starkle.  Ev.  pt.  1,  f  3, 

"Any  matter  of  fact  the  effect,  tendency, 
or  design  of  which  Is  to  produce  in  the  mind 
a  persuasion  aOlrmative  or  dlsafflrmatlve  of 
the  existence  o(  some  other  matter  ot  fact." 
Best.  Ev.  ;  11. 

"Evidence"  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
"proof."  Evidence  Is  not  proof,  but  the 
medium  of  proof.  Proof  Is  the  effect  or  re- 
sult of  evidence.  1  Greenl.  Ev.  S  1.  "Proot 
Is  the  perfection  of  evidence.  Without  evi- 
dence there  can  be  no  proof,  though  there 
may  be  evidence  which  does  not  amount  to 
proof."    Wills,  Clrc.  Ev.  2. 

It  Is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  "tes- 
timony." which  excludes  documentary  evi- 
dence. Testimony  embraces  only  the  dec- 
laration of  witnesses  made  under  oath.  "Tes- 
timony Is  but  one  of  the  several  iirstru- 
ments  of  evidence,  and  cannot  be  considered 
the  equivalent  thereof,  for  evidence  em- 
braces not  only  testimony,  but  private  writ- 
ings and  public  documents."  Thomp.  Trials, 
5  2784:  3  Wyo.  388;  7  Ind.  94;  76  Hun  (N. 
Y.)  427, 

Evidence  may  be  classified  with  reference 
to  its  Instruments,  Its  nature.  Its  legal  char- 
acter, its  effect,  its  object. 

Ill  The  Instruments  of  evidence.  In  the 
legal  acceptation  ol  the  term,  are: 

(a)  .ludlclal  notice  or  recognition,  being 
notice  taken  by  the  court,  without  the  In- 
troduction of  proof  by  tbe  parties  of  matters, 
such  as  the  territorial  extent  of  their  Juris- 
diction, local  divisions  of  their  own  coun- 
tries, seats  of  courts,  etc.  If  the  judge  needs 
Information  on  subjects,  he  will  seek  It  from 
such  sources  as  he  deems  authentic.  See  1 
Greenl,  Bv.  c.  2. 

(hi  Documentary  evidence.  Including  pub- 
lic records.  The  registers  of  official  transac- 
tions made  by  offlcera  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose: as.  the  public  statutes,  the  judgments 
and  proceedings  of  courts,  etc.  Judicial 
writings,  such   afl  Inquisitions,  depositions, 


etc.  Public  documents  having  a  semi-official 
character,  as.  tbe  Btatut«  books  publlsbed 
under  the  authority  of  the  government,  doc- 
uments printed  by  the  authority  of  con- 
gress, etc.  Private  writings,  as,  deeds,  con- 
tracts, wilts. 

(c)  Parol  evidence,  being  the  testimony 
of  Vltnesses. 

(d)  Real  evidence,  being  that  which  Is  ad- 
dressed to  the  senses  of  the  court  without 
the  Intervention  of  testimony,  as  bj  the 
production  In  court  of  an  object. 

(2)  In  Its  nature,  evidence  Is  direct  or 
indirect 

(a)  Direct  evidence  Is  that  means  of  proof 
which  tends  to  show  the  existence  of  a  fact 
In  question,  without  tbe  Intervention  of  the 
proof  of  any  other  tact. 

It  Is  that  evidence  which,  It  believed,  es- 
tablishes the  truth  of  a  fact  In  Issue,  and 
does  not  arise  from  any  presumption.  Evi- 
dence is  direct  and  positive  when  the  very 
facts  in  dispute  are  communicated  by  thoae 
who  have  the  actual  knowledge  ot  them  by 
means  of  their  senses.  1  Phil.  Ev.  116;  1 
Starkie,  Ev.  19;  Burrill,  Clrc.Ev.  4;  1  Qreenl. 
Ev.  i  13. 

(b)  Indirect  evidence  Is  that  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  principal  fact  indirectly  by  the 
proof  of  circumstances  from  which  the  prin- 
cipal fact  la  Inferred.  Indirect  evidence  Is 
commonly  known  as  "circumstantial  evl- 
dence."     See  "Circumstantial  Elvldence." 

Evidence  has  also  been  divided  into  real 
or  demonstrative  evidence,  and  moral  evi- 
dence, tbe  latter  Including  all  evidence 
which  Is  not  demonstrative.  Brad,  Ev.  {  15; 
Gamb.  Moral  Ev,  121. 

(3)  With  regard  to  Its  legal  character,  evi- 
dence Is  either  primary  or  secondary. 

(a)  Primary,  sometimes  called  "ttest." 
evidence  Is  that  which  most  certainly  ex- 
j  hiblts  the  true  state  of  tacts  to  which  it 
'  relates.  The  rule  Is  one  of  quality  of  evi- 
dence, not  of  quantity  (IT  Md.  67),  and  Is 
not  based  on  mere  credibility,  hut  on  the 
degree  ot  proximity  of  the  proof  to  the 
lirlncipal  fact  to  be  proved.    See  "Best  Evl- 

(h)  Secondary  evidence  is  any  evidence 
suggesting  In  Its  nature  that  there  Is  more 
direct  evidence  of  the  same  fact.  Hearsay 
evidence  is  a  type  of  secondary  evidence. 
See  '"Hearsay  Evidence." 

(4)  As  to  Its  effect,  evidence  Is  either 
iniiiiii  fiirif  or  conclusive. 

(a)  Prima  facie  evidence  is  that  evidence 
which  Is  sufficient  proot  respecting  tbe  mat- 
ter in  question  until  it  is  contradicted,  but 
which  may  be  contradicted  or  controlled. 

Sattatactcry  evidence  Is  that  which  pro- 
duces the  degree  ot  certainty  required  in  Uie 
case  Id  hand.    1  Greenl,  Bv.  J  6;  70  Mo.  248. 

(b)  Conclusive  evidence  is  that  which  es- 
tablishes the  fact,  and  is  not  subject  to  con- 
tradiction. 

(5)  As  to  its  object,  evidence  is  either 
substantive  evidence,  or  evidence  to  credi- 
bility. 

(a)  Substantive  evidence  is  that  addressed 
directly  to  the  point  lu  controversy. 

(b)  Evidence  to  credibility  Is  that  which 
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neither  proves  nor  dlsprovee  tbe  principal 
fact,  but  merely  Impeaches  or  suetalDS  wit- 
nesBCB  by  whom  the  principal  fact  has  been 
proved  or  disproved. 

Among  the  kinds  of  substantive  evidence 
are  "cumulative  evidence."  which  le  further 
evidence  of  the  same  kind  to  the  e 
polDt,  and  "corroborative  evidence,"  which 
Is  further  evidence  of  a  different  kind  to  the 
same  point     Underh.  Bv.  i  2. 


EVIDENCE,  DIRECT.   See  "Evidence." 

EVIDENCE,  EXTRINSIC.  Ehctemal  evi- 
dence, or  that  which  Is  not  contained  in  the 
body  of  a  writing. 

EVIDENCE  OP  DEBT.  A  written  Inetni- 
meni  given  as  an  acknowledgment  of  an  in- 
debtedness, or  as  security  therefor,  and 
showing  on  its  face  the  existence  of  the  debt. 

EVIDENCE  OF  TITLE.  A  deed  Or  other 
document  eetabllshlng  the  title  to  property. 
especially  real  estate;  quibus  jus  praediorum 
firmalur.     Spelman. 

EVIDENTIARY.  Having  the  quality  of 
evidence:  constituting  evidence;  evidencing. 
A  term  Introduced  by  Bentbam,  and.  from 
Its  convenience,  adopted  by  other  writers. 
BurrlM.  Clrc.  Ev.  3.  and  note. 

EVOCATION.  In  French  law.  The  act  by 
which  a  Judge  Is  deprived  of  the  cognizance 
•of  a  suit  over  which  he  had  jurisdiction,  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  on  other  Judges 
the  power  of  deciding  It,  It  Is  like  the  pro- 
cess by  writ  of  certiorari. 


.  Comm.  379;    1 

EX  AR8ITRIO  JUDICI8  (Lat.)  At,  in,  or 
upon  the  discretion  of  tbe  Judge,  4  Bl. 
Comm.  394.  A  term  of  the  civil  law.  Inst. 
4.  6.  31. 

EX  A33ENSU  CURIAE  (Law  Lat.)  With 
the  consent  of  the  court.  "Ex  aaaenau  toHtia 
curiae.  Crew,  J.,  gave  Judgment."  Latch. 
139. 

EX  A8SENSU  PATRIS  (Lat.)  By  or  with 
the  father's  consent.  LitL  S  40;  2  Bl. 
Comm.  133.    See  Cro.  Jac.  416,  SST. 

EX  AS8ENSU  SUO  (Law  Lat  with  bis 
assent).  Formal  words  in  Judgments  for 
damages  by  default    Comb.  220. 

EX  BONIS  (Lat.  of  the  goods  or  proper- 
ty). A  term  of  the  civil  law;  distinguished 
from  in  bonis,  as  being  descriptive  of  or 
applicable  to  property  not  in  actual  posses- 
sion.   Calv.  Lex. 

EX  CAUSA  (Law  Lat)    By  title, 

EX  CERTA  SCIENTIA  (Lat  of  certain  or 
sure  knowledge).  Formal  words  anciently 
used  in  letters  patent  implying  that  the  king 
had  full  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
matter.    1  Coke,  40b. 

EX  COLORE.    Under  color  of. 


EX  COMMODATO  (Lat  from  or  out  of 
loan).  A  term  applied  In  tbe  old  law  of 
England  to  a  right  of  action  arising  out  of 
a  loan  tcommodatum,).  Gtanv.  lib.  10,  c. 
13;   1  Reeve,  Hist  Eng.  Law,  166. 

EX  COMPARATIONE  8CRIPTORUM 
( Law  Lat)  By  a  comparison  of  writings  or 
handwritings;  a  term  in  the  law  of  evidence. 
Beat,  Pres,  218. 


EX  ABUNDANTI  CAUTELA   (Lat)  Out 

of    abundant    cauUon.    "The    practice  has 

arisen     abundanti     cautela."     S     East,  326; 
Lord  Ellenborough,  4  Maule  &  S.  544. 


EX  CONSULTO  (Lat)    With  deliberation. 

EX  CONTlNENTI  (Lat)  Immediately; 
without  any  Interval  or  delay;  incontinently. 
\.  term  of  the  civil  law.    Calv.  Leu. 

EX  CONTRACTU.    See  "Action." 

EX  CURIA.    Out  ot  court. 

EX  DEBITO  JU8TITIAE  (Lat)  As  a  debt 
of  Justice;  as  a  matter  of  legal  right  3  Bl. 
Comm.  48. 

EX  DEFECTU  SANGUINIS  (Law  Lat.) 
From  failure  of  blood;  for  want  of  Issue. 
Hale,  Anal.  {  29. 

EX   DELICTO.     See  "Action." 


EX   ANTECEDENTIBUS   ET  CONSE- 
quentlbin  fit  optima  Interpretatlo.    Tbe  best  < 
interpretation  is  made  from  antecedents  and 
consequents.    2   Pars.   Cont   12.   note    (r); 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)   513;  2    i 


.:,oogic 


EX  DIUTL'RNITATE,  ETC. 


EX  NECESSITATE  REI 


EX  DIUTURNITATE  TEMPORI8,  OMNIA 
praeaumuntur  solemnlter  esse  acta.  From 
length  of  time,  alt  thlngB  are  presumed  to 
have  been  done  In  due  form.  Co.  Utt.  6;  1 
Greenl.  Bv.  5  20;  Beat.  Bv.  I  43.     , 

£X  DOLO  MALO  (Lat.)     Out  of  fraud 
deceit.    When  a  cause  of  action  arises  from 
fraud  or  deceit,  It  cannot  be  supported,  ex 
dolo  maio  non  oritur  actio. 

ex  DOLO  MALO  NON  ORITUR  ACTIO.  A 
right  of  action  cannot  arise  out  ot  fraud. 
Broom,  Leg.  Man.  349;  Cowp.  343;  2  C.  B. 
501.  SI2.  515;    5  Scott,  N.  R.  558;    10  Maea. 


EX  LEGE.     By  law;   by  operation  of  law, 

EX  LEGIBUS  (Lat. according  to  the  laws). 
A  phrase  of  the  civil  law.  which  means  ac- 
cording to  the  intent  or  spirit  of  the  law.  as 
well  as  according  to  the  words  or  letter.  Dig. 
50.  16,  6.    See  Calv.  I^x. 


276. 

EX  DONATIONiaUS  AUTEM  FEODA 
mllltaria  vel  magnum  serjeantlum  non  eon- 
tlnentlbus  oritur  nobis  quoddam  nomen  g«n- 
erale,  quod  est  socagium.  From  grants  not 
containing  military  lees  or  grand  serjeanty, 
a  kind  of  general  name  is  used  by  us,  which 
is  "socage."     Co.  Litt.  86. 

EX  EMPTO  (Lat,  out  of  purchase;  found- 
ed on  purchase).  A  term  of  the  clTil  law, 
adopted  by  Bracton.  Inst,  4.  6.  28;  Bracton, 
fol.  lOa. 


EX  FACTO  <Lat.)  From,  by.  or  in  conse- 
quence ot  an  act  or  thing  done.  Bracton, 
fol.  172.  Applied  generally  to  an  act  done  in 
violation  ot  law  or  right  A  title  is  said  to 
originate  ex  (ado  when  It  commences  tn  an 
unlawful  act.  Id.  Bracton  uses  it  In  the 
Ban;e  sense  witb  i/r  (ncto  (q.  i\)    Id. 

EX  FACTO  JUS  ORITUR.    The  law  arises 
out  ot  the  fact,     2  Inst.  479;  2  Sharawood,   , 
Bl.  Comm,  329;  Broom.  Leg,  Max.  (3d  Lon- 
don Ed.)  99. 


EX  LOCATO  (Lat.  from  or  out  of  lease  or 
letting).  A  term  ot  the  civil  law,  applied  to 
actions  or  rights  of  action  arising  out  of  the 
contract  of  Uiviilum.  Inst.  4.  6.  2E.  Adopted 
at  an  early  period  In  the  law  ot  England. 
Bracton,  fol.  102;  1  Reeve.  Hiat.  Bug.  Law. 
168. 

EX  MALEFICIO  (Lat,)  On  account  of 
misconduct;  by  virtue  of  or  out  ot  an  Illegal 
act.  Used  in  the  civil  law  generally,  and 
sometimes  in  the  common  law,  Browne.  St. 
Frauds.  110,  note:  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  351. 

EX  MALEFICIO  NON  ORITUR  CON- 
tractus.  A  contract  cannot  arise  out  of  an 
act  radically  wrong  and  Illegal,  Broom.  Leg. 
Mas.  (3d  London  Ed.)  660;  1  Term  R.  734; 
3  Term  R.  422;  1  H.  Bl.  324;  5  El,  &  Bl.  999. 
1015. 

EX  MALIS  MORiaUS  BONAE  LEGES 
natae  sunt.  Good  laws  arise  from  evil  man- 
ners.   2  Inst,  161, 

EX  MERO  MOTU  (Lat.)  Here  moUon  of 
party's  own  free  will.  Generally  applied 
)  action  by  a  court  Ot  Its  own  motion.  Sua 
lolu  and  sua  aponto  are  used  as  aynonyma. 


EX  FREQUENTI  DELICTO  AUGETUR 
poena.  Punishment  Increases  with  Increas- 
ing crime.    2  Inst.  479. 

EX  GRATIA  (Lat.  of  favor;  ot  grace). 
Words  used  formerly  at  the  beginning  ot 
royal  grants,  to  Indicate  that  tbey  were  not 
made  in  consequence  ot  any  claim  ot  legal 
right. 

EX  GRAVI  QUERELA  (Law  Lat.  from  or 
on  the  grievous  complaint).  In  old  English 
practice.  The  name  ot  a  writ  (so  called 
from  its  Initial  words)  whicb  lay  for  a  per- 
son to  whom  any  lands  or  tenements  in  fee 
were  devised  by  will,  within  any  city,  town, 
or  twrough  wherein  lands  were  devisable  by 
custom,  and  the  heir  of  the  devisor  entered 
and  detained  them  from  him.  Reg.  Grig. 
244b;  Fitih.  Nat,  Brev.  198  (L)  et  seq.;  3 
Reeve.  Hist.  Eng.  I.aw,  49.  Abolished  by  St, 
3  ft  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27,  S  36. 

EX  HYPOTHE9I.    Upon  the  hypotbesls. 


EX  MORE  (Lat.)    According  to  cuaiom. 

EX  MULTITUDINE  SIGNORUM.COLLIG- 
itur  Identltaa  vera.  From  the  great  number 
of  signs,  true  identity  is  ascertained.  Bac. 
Max.  reg.  25;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 

Ed.)  569. 

EX  MUTUO  (Lat,  from  or  out  of  loan).  In 
the  old  law  ot  England,  a  debt  was  said  to 
arise  ex  muCito  when  one  lent  another  any- 
thing which  consisted  in  number,  weight,  or 
measure.  1  Reeve.  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  159; 
Bracton,  fol.  99. 


EX  NECESSITATE  REi  (LaL  from  the 
necessity  of  the  thing).  Many  acts  may  be 
done  ex  necessitate  rei  which  would  not  be 
Justifiable  without  it;  and  sometimes  prop- 
erty Is  protected  ex  necessitate  rei  wblch. 
under  other  circumstances,  would  uot  be  so. 


BX  NIHILO  NIHIL  FIT 


EX  POST  FACTO  LAW 


EX  NIHILO  NIHIL  FIT.  From  nothliig 
DothlDg  comee.  13  Wend.  (N.  T.)  178.  221; 
IS  Wend.  (N.  T.)  267,  301. 

EX  NUDO  PACTO  NON  ORITUR  ACTIO. 
No  action  arlseB  on  a  contract  without  a  con- 
sideration. Nor,  Mas.  24;  3  Burrows,  1670; 
2  Sharswood,  BL  Comm.  445;  CblL  Cont. 
<10Ui  Am.  Ed.)  26;  1  Story.  Cont.  I  525.  See 
"Nudum  Pactum." 

EX  OFFICIO  (LaL  by  Tlrtue  ot  bis  office). 
Many  powers  are  granted  and  exercised  by 
public  officers  wblcb  are  not  expressly  dele- 
gated, or  an  office  may  be  an  Incident 
anotber,  and  filled  by  tbe  Incumbent  there- 
of. Thus,  the  mayor  may  be  ex  officio  a 
member  of  tbe  city  board  of  control.  A  Judge, 
for  example,  ma7  be  ex  officio  a  conservator 
of  the  peace  and  a  Justice  of  the  peace. 

EX  OFFICIO  INFORMATIONS.  Proceed- 
ings flted  In  the  Englieh  queen's  bench  di- 
vision by  the  attorney  general,  at  the  di- 
rect and  proper  Instance  of  tbe  crown,  In 
cases  of  auch  enormous  misdemeanors  as 
peculiarly  tend  to  disturb  or  endanser  the 
goTemment,  or  to  molest  or  affront  the  sov- 
ereign In  discharging  tbe  royal  functions. 
Tbe  Information  Is  tried  by  a  Jury  of  the 
county  where  tbe  offense  arose,  and  for 
that  purpose,  unless  tbe  case  be  of  such  im- 
portance aa  to  be  tried  at  bar.  It  is  sent 
down  by  writ  of  nisi  priu»  Into  tbat  county, 
and  tried  either  by  a  common  or  special 
Jury,  like  a  civil  action.  4  Steph.  Comm, 
atb  Ed.)  374;  Wbarton. 

EX  OFFICIO  OATH  (LaL)  An  oath  Uken 
by  offending  priests.  Abolished  by  13  Car. 
II.  sL  1,  e.  12. 

EX  PACTO  ILLICITO  NON  ORITUR  Ac- 
tio. From  an  illicit  contract  no  action  arises. 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  666;'  T 
Clark  ft  F.  729. 

EX  PARTE  (LaL  ot  the  one  parL)  Many 
thiugs  may  be  done  ez  parte,  wben  the  oppo- 
site party  has  had  notice.  An  affidavit  or 
deposition  Is  said  to  be  taken  ex  parte  when 
only  one  of  the  parties  attends  to  taking  the 

Many  proceedings  commenced  by  an  ex 
parte  application,  as  for  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
put,  are  so  entitled,  as  Ex  parte  Hartman,  9 
Abb.  Pr.  (N.  S.)  124. 


EX  PARTE  TALIS  (Law  LaL)  In  old  Eng- 
lish practice.  The  name  of  a  writ  which 
liV  (or  a  bailiff  or  receiver,  who.  having 
andltora  assigned  to  hear  his  account,  could 
not  obtain  of  them  reasonable  allowance,  but 
was  cast  into  prison  by  them.  Cowell ;  Fitzh. 
NaL  Brev.  12B  (F>. 

EX  PAUCI8  DICTItt  INTENOERE  PLURI- 
ma  possla.  Ton  can  imply  many  thinga  from 
tew  espreaslotis.    LItL  i  384. 


EX  POST  FACTO  (LaL  after  the  act).  An 
estate  granted  may  be  made  good  or  avoided 
by  matter  ex  post  facto,  when  an  election  Is 
given  to  tbe  party  to  accept  or  not  to  ac- 
cept.   1  Coke,  146. 

EX  P08T  FACTO  LAW.  A  Statute  Which 
would  render  an  act  punishable  in  a  manner 
in  which  it  was  not  punishable  when  It  was 
committed.  6  Cranch  (U.  S.)  138:  1  KenL 
Comm.  408.  A  law  made  to  punish  acts 
committed  before  tbe  existence  of  such  law, 
and  which  had  not  been  declared  crimes  by 
preceding  laws.  Dec.  Rights  Mass.  pt.  1, 
;  24:  Dec.  Rights  Md.  art.  15. 

"One  which,  In  its  operation,  makes  tbat 
criminal  or  penal  which  was  not  bo  at  the 
time  the  action  was  performed,  or  which  In- 
creases yie  punishment,  or,  in  sborL  which, 
in  relation  to  tbe  offense  or  Its  consequences, 
alters  the  dtuatlon  of  the  part;  to  his  dis- 
advantage." 2  Wash.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  366. 

Laws  under  the  following  circumstances 
are  to  be  considered  ex  post  facto  laws,  with- 
in ConsL  arL  1.  i  10:  (1)  Every  law  that 
makes  an  act  done  before  the  passing  of  the 
law,  and  which  was  Innocent  when  done, 
criminal,  and  punishes  such  action.  (2)  Ev-  ' 
ery  law  that  aggravates  a  crime,  or  makes  it 
greater  than  It  was  when  committed.  (3) 
Every  law  tbat  changes  the  punishment,  and 
Inflicts  a  greater  punishment  than  the  law 
annexed  to  the  crime  when  committed, 
though  It  would  be  otherwise  of  a  law  mit- 
igating the  punishment  3  Story.  ConsL 
213.  (4)  Every  law  tbat  alters  the  legal 
rules  ot  evidence,  and  receives  less  or  dif- 
ferent testimony  than  the  law  required  at 
the  time  of  the  commlBslon  of  the  offense,  in 
order  to  convict  the  offender,  though  it  might 
be  otherwise  of  a  law  merely  modifying  tbe 
remedy  or  mode  of  procedure.  3  Dall.  (U.  S.) 
386;  16  Ga.  102.  (5)  A  fifth  class  has  been 
suggested  to  cover  some  exceptional  cases, 
s  that,  in  relation  to  the  offense  or 
its  consequences,  alter  the  situation  of  the 
party  to  his  disadvantage.  7  Am.  &  Btig. 
~  ~  w,  528.  As,  for  example,  where. 
after  a  crime  was  committed,  the  law  was 
changed  that  a  conviction  of  a  lower  de- 
gree was  no  longer  a  bar.  on  a  new  trial 
being  granted,  to  a  conviction  ot  a  higher 
degree.    107  U.  S.  221. 

A  law  mitl^tlng  the  punishment  of  previ- 
ously committed  crimes  is  not  ex  post  facto, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution.  12 
Allen  (Mass.)  421.  Nor  is  a  statute  which 
regulates  only  mode  of  procedure.  110  U.  S. 
574:   137  U.  S.  483. 

There  Is  a  distinction  between  ex  post  facto 
laws  and  retrospective  laws.  Every  ex  poH 
facto  law  must  necessarily  be  retrospective, 
but  every  retrospective  law  is  not  an  ex 
post  facto  law;  the  Former  only  are  prohlb- 
'  ed. 

It  is  fully  settled  that  the  term  ex  post 
facto,  as  used  in  tbe  constitution,  Is  to  be 
taken  in  a  limited  sense  as  referring  to  crim- 
inal or  penal  statutes  alone,  and  that  tbe 
policy,  the  reason,  and  the  humanity  of  the 
prohibition  against  passing  ex  pott  facta 
laws  do  not  extend  to  civil  cases,  to  cases 
that  merely  affect  the  private  property  of  \r> 


EX  PRAECOGITATA  MALICIA 


EXACTOR  REGIS 


cltlzena.  Some  ot  the  most  necessary  acta 
of  legislation  are,  on  the  contrary,  founded 
upon  the  principle  that  private  rights  must 
yield  to  public  exigencies.  8  Wheat.  (U.  S.) 
89;  17  How.  (U.  S.)  463;  6  Cranch  (U.  S.) 
87;  8  PeL  (U.  S.)  88;  11  Pet  (U.  S.)  421. 
See  1  Cranch  CO.  S.)  109;  9  Cranch  (U.  S.) 
374;  1  Gall.  (U.  S.)  lOB;  2  Pet.  (U.  S.)  380, 
623,  627;  3  Story.  Const.  212;  Serg.  Const. 
Law.  3B6:  2  Pick.  (Mass.)  172;  11  Pick. 
(Mass.)  28;  9  Mass.  363;  2  Root  (Conn.) 
3S0;  6  T.  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  133;  1  J.  J.  Marsh. 
(Ky.)  563;  3  N.  H.  475;  7  Johns.  (N.  Y.| 
488;  6  Bin.  (Pa.)  271;  2  Pet.  (U.  S.)-e81. 
See  "Retrospective  Law." 


EX  TOTA  MATERIA    EMERGAT    RESO- 
lutlo.  The  construction  or  explanation  sboald 

arise  out  of  the  whole  subject  matter.    Win. 
gate,  iSnx.  238. 

EX  TURPI  CAUSA  NON  ORITUR  ACTIO. 

No  action  arises  out  of  an  Immoral  consld- 
eraUon.    Selw.  N.  P.  63;  Z  Pet.  (U.  S.)  539. 


J02. 

EX  PROCEOENTIBU8  ET  CONSE- 
quentlbua  optima  fit  Interpretatlo.  The  best 
interpretation  Is  made  from  things  preced- 
ing and  following,  f.  e.,  the  context.  1  Rolle, 
Abr.  375. 


EX  UTRISQUE  PARENTIBUSCONJUNC- 

ti  (Lat.)     Related  on  the  side  of  both  par- 
ents; of  the  whole  blood.    Hale,  Hist  Com. 

l*w,  c.  11. 


EX  PR0VI8I0NE  HOMINIS  (Law  Lat.) 
By  the  provision  of  man;  by  the  limitation 
of  the  party,  as  distinguished  from  the  dis- 
position of  the  law.    11  Coke,  80b. 


EX  RELATIONE  (LaL  at  the  Information 
of;  by  the  relation).  A  bill  In  equity,  for 
example,  may  In  many  cases  be  brought  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  a  public  nuisance 
ex  relatione  (by  Information  of)  the  parties 
Immediately  Interested  In  or  affected  by  the 
nuisance.  18  Ves.  217;  2  Johns.  Ch.  (N. 
Y.)  382;  6  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  439;  13  How. 
(U.  S.I  518;  12  Pet.  (U.  S.)  91. 

EX  RIGORE  JURIS  (Law  Lat.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  rigor  or  strictness  ot  law;  in 
strictness  of  law.    Fieta.  lib.  3,  c.  10,  5  3. 

EX  3CRIPTIS  OLIM  VI8IS  (Law  Lat. 
from  writings  formerly  seen).  A  term  used 
as  desi-riptlve  of  that  kind  of  proof  of  band- 
writing  where  the  witness  has  seen  letters 
or  documents  professing  to  be  the  handwrit- 
ing Of  a  party,  and  has  afterwards  had  cor- 
respondence or  communication  with  such 
party,  bo  as  to  induce  a  reasonable  presump- 
tion that  the  letters  or  documents  were  ac- 
tnally  his  handwriting.  5  Adol.  A  E.  703. 
730;  Best,  Pres.  219. 


EX  8TIPULATU  ACTIO  (Lat.)  In  the 
civil  law.  An  action  of  stipulation.  An  ac- 
tion given  to  recover  marriage  portions. 
Inst.  4.  6.  29. 


EX  VI8CERIQUS  (Lat.  from  the  bowels). 
From  the  vital  part;  the  very  essence  of  the 
thing.  10  C(fke.  24b;  2  Mete  (Mass.)  213. 
£3;  visceribvs  verborum,,  from  the  mere 
words,  and  nothing  else.  10  Johns.  (N.  Y. ) 
494;  1  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  i  980. 

EX  VISITATIONE  DEI  (Lat  by  or  from 
the  visitation  of  God).  This  phrase  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  inquisitions  by  the  cor- 
oner, where  it  signifies  that  the  death  of 
the  deceased  was  a  natural  one. 

EX  VI8U  8CRIPTIONIS  (Lat  from  sight 
of  the  writing;  from  having  seen  a  person 
write).  A  term  employed  to  describe  one 
of  the  modes  of  proof  of  handwriting.  Best, 
Pres.  218. 

EX  VOLUNTATE.    Voluntarily. 

EXACTION.  A  willful  wrong  done  by  an 
officer,  or  by  one  who.  under  color  of  bis  of- 
fice, takes  more  fee  or  pay  for  his  services 
than  the  law  allows. 

Between  'extonlon"  and  ■exaction"  there 
is  this  dilTercnce,  that  In  the  former  case  the 
oHicer  extorts  more  than  bis  due.  when 
BometliInK  is  due  to  him;  in  the  latter,  he 
exacts  what  Is  not  his  due.  when  there  is 
nothing  due  to  him,    Co.  Utt  368. 

EXACTOR.  In  old  BngllBh  and  civil  law. 
A  collector.  Exactor  regit,  collector  for  the 
king.  A  collector  of  taxes  or  revenue.  VI- 
cat;  Spelman.  The  term  "exaction"  early 
came  to  mean  the  wrong  done  by  Eui  officer, 
or  one  pretending  to  have  anthotity.  In  de- 
manding or  taking  any  reward  or  tee  for 
that  matter,  cause,  or  thing  which  the  law 
allows  not.    Termes  de  la  Ley. 

EXACTOR  REGIS.  The  king's  exactor, 
who  co'ilected  the  taxes  and  other  moneys 
to  the  treasury.  In  the  counties,  this 
office  was  performed  by  the  sberilt;  I&  the 
seaports  and  cities  by  the  publlcanK.     Spel- 
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EXALT  ARE  (3 

EXALTARE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  BngllBh 
law.  To  ralB«  or  elevate,  Exaltare  ttag- 
num,  to  raise  a  pool.  Reg.  Orlg.  199;  Fitzb. 
Nat  Brev.  1S4  (O).  To  raise  the  water  In 
a  pond  by  damming,  so  as  to  overflow  an- 
other's laud.  Bracton,  fol.  232;  Fleta,  lib.  1, 
c.  1.  5  19. 


EXAMEN    (Law  Lat)     A  trial, 
comjtuli,  the  balance  of  an  account.    Towns. 
PI.  223. 

EXAMINATION.  InterrogaUon;  inreatiga- 
tion.  The  Interrogation  of  a  person  who  Is 
desirous  of  performing  some  act  or  claim- 
ing some  privilege  under  the  law,  to  ascer- 
tain If  all  the  requirements  of  law  have 
been  complied  with,  conducted  before  an  of- 
fleer  having  authority  lor  that  purpose. 

The  Interrogation  of  a  party  before  a  com- 
petent officer  concerning  some  fact  involved 
in  a  Judicial  proceeding. 

In  Practice.     The  Interrogation  of  a 

witness  at  the  trial,  or  on.  the  taking  of  his 
deposition. 

In  Criminal  Law.  The  InTestlgatlon  by 

an  authorized  magistrate  of  the  grounds  of 
accusation  against  a  person  arrested  for 
crime,  with  a  view  ot  securing  hie  appear- 
ance for  trial  before  the  proper  couri;  should 
the  evidence  be  sufllcleDt  to  warrant  It. 

EXAMINED  COPT.  A  phrase  applied  to 
designate  a  paper  which  is  a  copy  of  a  rec- 
ord, public  book,  or  register,  and  which 
has  been  compared  with  the  original.  1 
Campb.  460. 

EXAMINERS.  Persons  appointed  by  law 
to  examine  into  any  matter  of  fact  to  de- 
termine the  advisability  of  action  by  public 
authorities  pursuant  to  law.  Thus,  in  many 
states  there  are  examiners  In  law  and  med- 
ical examiners,  to  determine  the  quallflca- 
tlone  ot  applicants  for  license  to  practice 
those  professions;  examiners  of  tmnks, 
charged  with  inspection  to  determine  the 
solvency  of  tmnblng  InBtitutlons.  etc 

EXAMINERS  IN  CHANCERY.  Officers 
who  examine,  upon  oath,  witnesses  produced 
on  either  side,  upon  such  iuterrogatorlea  ae 
the  parties  to  any  suit  exhibit  for  that  pur- 
riose.    Co  well. 

Tlie  examiner  Is  to  administer  ui  oath  to 
the  party,  and  then  repeat  the  interrogato- 
ries, one  at  a  time,  writing  down  the  an- 
swer himself.  2  Danlell,  Ch.  Prac.  10G2.  An- 
ciently, the  examiner  was  one  of  the  Judges 
ot  the  court;  hence  an  examination  before 
the  examiner  is  said  to  be  an  examination  In 
coort.     I  Danlell,  Ch.  Prac.  10G3. 

EXANNUAL  ROLL.  A  roll  containing  the 
lllevlable  fines  and  desperate  debts,  which 
was  read  yearly  to  the  aheritl.  In  the  ancient 
way  of  delivering  the  sheriff's  accounts,  to 
see  what  might  be  gotten.  Hate.  Sheriffs,  67; 
Cowell. 

EXCAMB.  In  Scotch  law.  To  exchange, 
Bxeambion,  exchange.  The  words  are  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  Latin  excambiwm. 
Bell.  Diet    See  "Exchange." 


EXCEPTIO  EJUS,  ETC. 


EXCAM8IUM  (Lat)  In  English  law.  EIx- 
change;  a  recompense.  1  Reeve.  Hist  Eng. 
Law,  442. 


Ing  a 

EXCEPTIO. 

In  Roman  Law.    An  exception.     In  a 

general  sense,  a  Judicial  altegatiou  opposed 
by  a  defendant  to  the  plaintiff's  action. 
Calv.  Lex.,  citing  Hotoman. 

A  stop  or  stay  to  an  action  opposed  by  the 
defendant  Cowell;  Halifax,  Anal.  bk.  3.  c.  G. 

Answering  to  the  "defense"  or  "plea"  of 
the  common  law. 

In  a  stricter  sense,  an  equitable  "excep- 
tion" to  the  general  rule  of  law;  the  exclu- 
sion of  an  action  that  lay  In  strict  law.  on 
grounds  of  equity.  Heinec.  Blem.  Jur.  CIv. 
til).  4,  tit.  13.  §  1377.  A  kind  of  limitation 
of  an  action,  by  which  it  was  shown  that 
the  action,  though  otherwise  Just,  did  not  He 
in  the  particular  case.  Calv.  Lex.  A  spe- 
cies of  defense  allowed  In  cases  where, 
though  the  action  as  brought  by  the  plaintiff 
was  in  Itself  Just,  yet  it  was  unjust  as 
against  the  particular  party  sued.  Inst.  4. 
13.  pr. 

A  mode  ot  defense  to  an  action,  consisting 
ot  facts  which,  though  they  do  not  i^ao  jure 
destroy  the  right  of  action,  served  to  protect 
the  defendant  on  equitable  grounds.  1  Mack- 
eld.  CIv.  Law,  p.  207,  S  204;  Id.  p.  209,  g  206, 
and  note. 

In  Modern  Civil  Law.    Any  objection 

of  a  defendant  by  which  he  alleges  a  new 
fact  In  order  to  defend  himself  against  the 
action,  as  distinguished  from  a  simple  de- 
nial.   1  Mackeld.  CIv.  Law,  p.  207.  S  204. 

Answering  to  the  plea  of  confession  and 
avoidance  In  the  common  law. 

In  the  Early  Common  Law.    The  first 

pleading  In  an  action  on  the  part  ot  the  de- 
fendant; an  answer.    Bracton,  fol.  399b. 

In  the  Canon  Law.  The  second  plead- 
ing In  an  action.     Corv.  Jus.  Canon,  lib.  111. 

tit   32. 

In  Old  Practice.    An  exception  taken 

at  the  trlai.     Fleta,  lib.  6.  c.  56.  E  8. 

In  Old  Conveyancing.    An  exception  in 

a  deed  or  other  Instrument    9  Coke,  S3. 

EXCEPTIO  DILATORIA  (Lat.)  In  the 
civil  law.  A  dilatory  exception;  called,  also, 
"(emporolis"  (temporary) ;  one  which  de- 
feated the  action  for  a  time  (<7uae  ad  tempiu 
nocet),  and  created  delay  (et  temporii  dila- 
tionem  tributt);  such  as  an  agreement  not 
to  sue  within  a  certain  time,  as  five  years. 
Inst.  4.  13.  10.     See  Dig.  44.  1.  3. 

EXCEPTIO  DOLI  MALI  (Lat)  In  the 
civil  law.  An  exception  or  plea  of  fraud. 
Inst.  4.  13.  1.  9;  Dig,  44.  4;  Bracton.  fol. 
100b. 

EXCEPTIO  EJUS  REI  CUJUS  PETITUR 
diasolutio  nulla  eat.  A  plea  of  that  matter 
the  dissolution  ot  which  is  the  object  of  the 
action  Is  of  no  effect.    Jenk.  Cent  C^as.  37. 


EXCEPTIO  FALSI,  ETC. 


EXCEPTIO  FALSI  OMNIUM  ULTIMA.  A 
talM  plea  is  tbe  baaeet  of  all  tblogs- 

EXCEPTIO  FIRMAT  REGULAM  IN  CASI- 
bua  non  exceptta.  Tbe  exception  afflrtna  the 
rule  in  casee  not  excepted.    Bac.  Aph.  17. 

EXCEPTIO  FIRMAT  REGULAM  IN  CON- 
trarium.  The  exception  afflrme  tbe  rule  to 
be  the  other  way.    Bac.  Aph.  17. 

EXCEPTIO  IN  FACTUM  (Lat.)  In  the 
civil  law.  An  exception  on  the  [act;  an  ex- 
ception or  plea  founded  on  the  peculiar  clr- 
cumeUnces  of  the  case.  Inflt.  4.  13.  1;  Calv. 
Lex. 

EXCEPTIO  JURISJURANDI  (Lat.)  In  the 
civil  law.  An  exception  of  oath;  an  excep- 
tion or  plea  that  the  matter  had  lieen  sworn 
to.  InaL  4.  13,  4.  This  kind  of  exception 
waa  allowed  where  a  debtor,  at  the  instance 
of  his  creditor  (creditore  deferente),  had 
sworn  that  nothing  was  due  the  latter,  and 
had  notwithstanding  been  sued  hy  him.  id. 
EXCEPTIO  METUS  (Lat.)  In  the  civil 
law.  An  exception  or  plea  of  fear  or  compul- 
sion. Inst.  4.  13.  1.  9;  Bracton.  fol.  100b. 
Answering  to  the  modern  plea  of  duress. 

EXCEPTIO  NULLA  EST  VERSUS  Ac- 
tionem quae  exceptionem  perimlt  There  can 
be  no  plea  against  an  action  which  entirely 
destroye  the  plea.     Jenlt.  Cent.  Cae.  106. 

EXCEPTIO  PACTI  CONVENTl  (Lat.)  In 
the  civil  law.  An  exception  of  compact;  an 
exception  or  plea  that  the  plaintiff  had 
agreed  not  to  sue.    Inst.  4.  13.  3. 

EXCEPTIO  PECUNIAE  NON  NUMERA- 
tae  (Lat.)  An  exception  or  plea  of  money 
not  paid;  a  deteDse  which  might  be  set  up 
by  a  party  who  was  sued  on  a  promise  to  re- 
pay money  which  he  had  never  received. 
Inst.  4.  13.  2. 

EXCEPTIO  PEREMPTORIA  (Lat.) 

In  Civil  Law.  A  peremptory  exception; 

called  also  '-perpelva"  (perpetual) :  one 
which  forevpr  des'ro'-ed  the  subject  matter 
or  ground  of  the  action  {guae  semper  rem 
6c  qua  agilvr  perimit):  such  as  the  excep- 
Ho  doli  mali.  the  ^rceplio  meivs,  etc.  Inet. 
4.  13.  9.     See  Dig.  44.  1.  3. 

In  Common  Law.    A  peremptory  plea; 

a  plea  In  bar.    Bracton,  fols.  240,  399b. 

EXCEPTIO  PROBAT  REGULAM  DE  RE- 
bua  non  exceptls.  An  exception  proves  the 
rule  concerning  things  not  excepted.  11 
Coke,  41. 

EXCEPTIO  QUAE  FIRMAT  LEGEM.  EX 
ponlt  legem.  An  exception  which  confirms 
the  law  expounds  the  law.     2  Bulst.  189. 

EXCEPTIO  QUOQUE  REGULAM  DECLA- 
rat.  The  exception  also  declares  the  rule. 
Bac.  Aph.  17. 

EXCEPTIO  REI  JUDICATAE  (Lat.)  In 
the  civil  law.  An  exception  or  plea  of  mat- 
ter adjndged;  a  plea  that  the  subject  matter 
of  the  action  had  been  determined  In  a  previ- 
ous action.    Inst.  4.  13.  6;  Dig.  44.  2. 


EXCEPTION 

This  term  is  adopted  by  Bracton,  and  Is 
constantly  used  in  modern  law  to  denote  a 
defense  founded  upon  a  previous  adjudica- 
tion of  tbe  same  matter.  Bracton,  fols. 
100b,  177;  2  Kent.  Comm.  120,  A  plea  of  a 
former  recovery  or  Judgment. 

EXCEPTIO  REI  VENDITAE  ET  TRADI- 
tae.  An  exception  or  plea  that  the  article 
claimed  in  an  action  was  sold  or  delivered 

the  defendant.    1  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  315. 

EXCEPTIO  SEMPER  ULTIMA  PONEN- 
da  eat  An  exception  is  always  to  be  put 
last.  9  Coke,  53. 

EXCEPTIO  TEMPORIS  (Lat.)  In  the  civil 
law.  An  exception  or  plea  analogous  to  that 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  in  our  law;  viz.. 
that  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  bringing 
such  actions  has  expired.  Mackeld.  Civ. 
Law,  §  213.  Answering  to  the  modem  plea 
of  the  statute  of  limitations. 

EXCEPTION  (lAt.  crvlpvre;  rx.  out  of, 
capere,  to  take). 

in  Contracts.    A  clause  in  a  deed  by 

which  the  lessor  excepts  something  out  of 
that  which  he  granted  before  by  the  deed. 

The  exclueion  of  something  from  the  ef- 
fect or  operation  of  the  deed  or  contract 
which  would  otherwise  be  included. 

An  exception  differs  from  a  reservation. — 
the  former  being  always  of  part  of  the  thing 
granted,  the  latter  of  a  thing  not  In  es»e. 
but  newly  created  or  reserved;  the  exception 
is  of  the  whole  of  the  part  excepted;  the  res- 
ervation may  be  of  a  right  or  interest  in  the 
particular  part  affected  by  the  reservation. 
See  5R.  I.  419:  41  Me.  177;  42  Me.  9;  42  Minn. 
401;  142  N.  Y.  561;  131  111.  490.  An  excep- 
tion differs,  also,  from  an  explanation,  which, 
by  the  use  of  a  rUtelicet.  proviso,  etc..  Is  al- 
lowed only  to  explain  doubtful  clauses  pre- 
cedent, or  to  separate  and  distribute  gen- 
erals Into  particulars.  3  Pick.  (Mass.)  272. 
It  differs  also  from  a  proviso.  In  that  an 
exception  is  absolute,  while  a  proviso  la  con- 
ditional.   63  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  522. 

To  make  a  valid  exception,  these  things 
muBt  concur:  First,  tbe  exception  must  be 
by  apt  words,  as.  "saving  and  excepting,"  etc. 
See  30  Vt.  242;  5  R.  I.  419;  41  Me.  177. 
Second.  It  must  be  of  part  of  the  thing  previ- 
ously described,  and  not  of  some  other 
thing.  Third,  it  must  be  of  part  of  the  thing 
onlv,  and  not  of  all.  the  greater  part,  or  the 
effect  of  the  thing  granted,  11  Md.  339;  23 
Vt.  395;  10  Mo.  426.  An  exception,  there- 
fore, in  a  lease  which  extends  to  the  whole 
thing  demised  is  void.  Fourth.  It  must  be 
of  such  thing  BE  is  severable  from  the  de- 
mised premises,  and  not  of  an  inseparable 
Incident.  33  Pa,  SL  251.  Fifth,  it  must  be 
of  such  a  thing  as  he  that  excepts  may  have, 
and  which  property  belongs  to  him.  Sixth, 
it  must  be  of  a  particular  thing  out  of  a. 
general,  and  not  of  a  particular  thing  out 
of  a  particular,  thing.  Seventh.  It  must  be 
particularly  described  and  set  forth.  A  lease 
of  a  tract  of  land  except  one  acre  would  be 
void,  because  that  acre  was  not  particularly 
described.  Woodf.  Landl.  A  Ten.  10;  Co. 
LitL  47a;  12  Me.  S37;  Wright  {Ohio)Cni; 


EXCEPTION  TO  BAIL, 

3  JotaDB.  (N.  Y.)  3TE;  5  N.  Y.  33;  8  Conn. 
369;  6  Pick.  (Mass.)  499;  6  N.  H.  421;  4 
Strobh.  (8.  C.)  208;  S  Tayl.  (N.  C.)  173. 
Exceptions  against  common  rigbt  and  gen- 
eral rulee  are  construed  as  strictly  as  pos- 
sible.   1  Bart.  ConT.  68;  5  Jonea  (N.  C.)  63. 

In  Equity  Practice.    Tlie  allegation  of 

a  party.  Id  writing,  that  some  pleading 
proceeding  in  a  cause  Is  Influfflclent. 

In  Civil    Law,     A  plea.     Merlin,  Re- 

Decllnatory  exceptions  are  such  dilatory 
exceptions  as  merely  decline  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Judge  before  whom  the  action  is 
brought.    Code  Proc.  La.  334. 

Dilatory  exceptions  are  such  as  do  not 
tend  to  defeat  the  action,  but  only  to  retard 
Its  progress. 

Peremptory  exceptions  are  those  which 
tend  to  the  dismissal  of  the  action. 

In  Practice.     The  word  "exceptions" 

has  been  given  divers  meanings  in  different 
Jurisdictions.  The  most  common  Is  an  ob- 
jection fonnerly  taken  to  a  ruling  made  at 
the  trial. 

"Exception"  is  sometimes  used  for  "bill  of 
exceptions." 

In  Texas,  an  exception  Is  a  demurrer  to  a 
pleading;  the  term  as  so  used  being  prob- 
ably a  relic  of  the  civil  law.  See  85  Tex, 
57B. 

EXCEPTION  TO  BAIL.  An  objection  to 
the  special  bait  put  In  by  the  defendant  to 
an  action  at  law  made  by  the  plaintiff,  on 
grounds  of  the  Insufficiency  of  the  ball.  1 
Tidd,  Prac.  265. 


EXCERPTA,  or  EXCERPTS.    Extracts. 

EXCESS.     In  pleading.    A  replication  to 

the    plea   moiliter   miinui    impittuil.   that   de- 
fendant used  more  force  than  was  neces- 

EXCESSIVUM  IN  JURE  REPROBATUR; 
excesaus  in  re  quallbet  Jure  reprobatur  com- 
muni.  Excess  in  law  is  reprehended;  excess 
in  anything  Is  reprehended  st 
Co,  LitL  44. 


EXETER  <or  EXON)  DOMESDAY.  The 
name  given  to  a  record  preserved  among  the 
munlmenis  and  charters  belonging  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter  cathedral,  which 
contains  a  description  of  the  western  parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Corn- 
wall. The  Exeter  Domesday  was  published, 
with  several  other  surveys,  nearly  contem- 
porary, by  order  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  public  records,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Henry  Etils.  In  a  volume  supplementary 
to  the  Great  Domesday,  folio,  I^oadon,  1S16. 
Wharton. 

EXCHANGE. 

In  Commercial  Law.    A  negottatlon  by 

which  one  person  transfers  to  another  funds 


which  he  has  In  a  certain  place,  either  at  a 
price  agreed  upon,  or  which  Is  fixed  by  com- 
mercial usage. 

This  transfer  la  made  by  means  of  an  in- 
Btniment  which  represents  such  funds,  and 
Is  well  known  by  the  name  of  a  "bill  of  ex- 
change." The  price  above  the  par  value  of 
the  funds  so  transferred  Is  called  the  "premi- 
um" of  exchange,  and  if  under  that  value  the 
difference  Is  called  the  "discount;"  either 
being  called  the  "rate"  of  exchange. 

The  rate  of  exchange,  the  difference  in 
value  of  the  same  amount  of  money  In  dif- 
ferent  places,   la   sometimes   known   as   "ex- 

Of  Property.    An  exchange  of  chattels 

Is  a  transfer  thereof  tor  other  chattels.  This 
Is  commonly  called  "barter."  Exchange  of 
real  estate  Is  a  mutual  grant  of  equal  interests 
In  land,  the  one  in  consideration  of  the  oth- 
er. 2  Bl.  Comm.  323;  Lltt  62;  Shep.  Touch. 
289;  Watk.  Conv.  It  Is  said  that  eictiange  In 
the  United  States  does  not  differ  from  bar- 
gain and  sale.  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  2056. 

At  Common  Law.  Five  circumstances 

are  necessary  to  an  exchange:  That  the  es- 
tates given  be  equal;  that  the  word  excam' 
bium.  or  exchange,  be  used,  which  cannot  be 
supplied  by  any  other  word,  or  described  by 
circumlocution;  that  there  he  an  execution 
by  entry  or  claim  in  the  life  of  the  parties; 
that,  if  It  be  of  things  which  lie  in  grant. 
It  be  by  deed;  that.  If  the  lands  lie  in  sev- 
eral counties,  or  If  the  thing  lie  in  grant, 
though  they  be  In  one  county,  It  be  by  deed 
indented.  In  practice  this  mode  of  convey- 
ancing Is  nearly  obsolete. 

See  Cruise.  Dig.  tit.  32;  Comyn,  Dig.;  Co. 
Lltt.  51;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  159;  Hardin 
(Ky.)  693;  1  N.  H.  65;  3  Har.  ft  J.  (Hd.) 
3fil;  3  WIlB.  489;  Watk.  Conv.  bk.  2.  c.  5;  3 
Wood,  Conv.  243. 

EXCHANGE,  BILL  OP.  See  "Bill  of  Ex- 
change." 

EXCHEQUER  (Law  Lat  teacoarUim;  Nor- 
man Fr.  csctieguier).  In  English  law.  A  de- 
partment of  the  government  which  has  the 
management  of  the  collection  of  the  king's 

The  name  Is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
r;hequeTed  cloth  which  covered  the  table  on 
which  some  of  the  king's  accounts  were 
made    up.   and    the   amounts    Indicated    by 

It  consists  of  two'dlvlslons,  one  for  the 
receipt  of  revenue,  tbe  other  for  adminis- 
tering Justice.  4  Inst.  103116;  3  Bi.  Comm. 
44.  45.  See  "Court  of  Exchequer;"  "Court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber." 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS.  Bills  of  credit  is- 
sued by  authority  of  parliament. 

They  constitute  the  medium  of  transac- 
tion of  business  between  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land and  the  government.  The  exchequer 
bills  contain  a  guarantee  from  government 
which  secures  the  holders  against  loss  by 
fluctuation.    Wharton. 


EXCISE.   An  inland  imposition,  paid  some- 


EXCLUSA  (3- 

tlmw  upon  the  conanmptloD  of  the  com- 
modlt7,  sometimes  on  the  manufacturer, 
sometimes  upon  tlie  retail  sale.  1  Bl.  Comm. 
318;  Story.  Const.  $  950;  7  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
445. 

EXCLUSA,   or   eXCLUSAGIUM.     In  old 

English  law.  A  sluice  to  carry  off  water; 
the  payment  to  the  lord  (or  the  benefit  of 
such  a  sluice.    Cowell;  Reg.  Orig;.  9S. 

A  place  In  a  stream  made  narrow  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing.    Spelman. 

EXCLUSIVE  (Lat  ex,  out,  daudere.  to 
Bbut>.  Shutting  out;  debarring  from  par- 
ticipation.    Shut  out;   not  included. 

An  exclusive  right  or  privilege,  as  a  copy- 
right or  patent.  Is  one  which  may  be  exer- 
cised and  enjoyed  only  by  the  person  author- 
ized, while  all  others  are  forbidden  to  In- 
torfere. 

A  special  grant  of  power  is  not  exclusive 
merely  because  no  one  else-  happens  to  pos- 
Eess  It,  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent its  granting  to  another.  "An  act  does 
not  grant  an  exclusive  privilege  or  franchise 
unless  It  shuts  out  or  excludes  others  from 
enjoying  a  similar  privilege  or  franchise." 
98  N.  Y.  139. 


EXCOMMUNICATION.  In  eccleslasUcal 
law.  An  ecclesiastical  sentence  pronounceil 
by  a  spiritual  judge  against  a  Christian 
man,  by  which  he  Is  excluded  from  the  body 
of  the  church,  and  disabled  to  bring  any 
action  or  sue  any  person  in  the  common-law 
courts.     Bac.  Abr.;   Co.  Utt.  133,   134. 

In  early  times  it  was  the  most  frequent 
and  most  severe  method  of  executing  eccle- 
siastical censure,  although  proper  to  be  used, 
said  Justinian  (Nov.  123),  only  upon  grave 
occasiona  The  effect  of  it  was  to  remove 
the  excommunicated  person  not  only  from 
the  sacred  rites,  but  from  the  society  of 
men.  In  a  certain  sense  It  Interdicted  the 
use  ot  Are  and  water,  like  the  punishment 
spoken  of  by  Caesar  (lib.  6.  de  Belli  Qall.) 
as  inflicted  by  the  Druids.  Innocent  IV. 
called  It  the  nerve  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
On  repentance,  the  excommunicated  person 
was  absolved  and  received  again  to  com- 
munion. These  are  said  to  be  the  powers 
of  binding  and  loosing, — the  keys  ot  the 
kingdom  of'  heaven.  This  kind  of  punish. 
ment  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the 
Roman  usage  of  interdicting  the  use  of  Are 
and  water.  Fr.  Duaren  de  Sacrls  Eccles. 
MInlBterlla,  lib.  1.  c.  3.  See  Ridley,  Civ.  & 
Ecc.  Law,  245,  246,  249, 

EXCOMMUNICATO  CAPIENDO  (Lat.  tor 
taking  an  excommunicated  person).  In  ec- 
clesiastical law.  A  writ  Issuing  out  of  chan- 
cery, founded  on  a  bishop's  certificate  that 
the  defendant  had  been  excommunicated,  re- 
turnable to  the  king's  bench.  4  Bl,  Comm. 
415;  Bac.  Abr.  "Excommunication"  (E),  See 
St,  3  Bdw.  I.  c.  15;  9  Edw.  II.  c.  12;  2  ft  3 
Edw.  VI.  c.  13;  6  ft  6  Edw.  VI,  c.  4;  5  BIIe. 
C.23;  lHen.V.c.6:  Cro.  Ellz.  224,  680;  Cro, 


EXCOMMUNICATO    INTERDICTUR   OM- 

njs  actua  legltlmus,  ita  quod  aoer*  non  p»- 
teat.nec  allquem  convenire.llcet  Ipae  ah  allls 
posalt  convenlrl.  ESvery  legal  act  is  forbid- 
den no  excommunicated  person,  so  that  be 
cannot  act,  nor  sue  any  person,  but  he  may 
be  sued  by  others.    Co.  LItt.  133. 

EXCULPATION,LETTERSOF.  InScotcb 
law.  A  warrant  granted  at  the  suit  ot  a 
prisoner  for  citing  witnesses  In  his  own 
defense. 

EXCUSABLE  HOMICIDE.    Homldde  com- 
mitted under    circumstances  wblch  consti- 
tute, not  a  Justification,  but  merely  an  ex- 
It  is  of  two  sorts: 

(1)  Per  infortunium,  or  by  misadventure, 
where  a  person  unfortunately  kills  another 
In  doing  a  lawful  act,  without  any  intent  to 
hurt,  and  without  criminal  negligence. 

(2)  Be  defendo,  or  In  self-defense,  upon  a 
sudden  affray,  where  a  person,  after  becom- 
ing engaged  In  a  sudden  affray,  kills  his  an- 
tagonist to  save  himself  from  reasonably 
apparent  danger  of  death  or  great  bodily 
harm.    4  Bl.  Comm,  182. 

The  latter  sort  was  distinguished  from 
Justifiable  homicide  in  aelf-defenee  by  the 
fact  that  the  perpetrator  was  deemed  In 
some  fault  in  being  engaged  In  an  affray. 
This  distinction  is  now  generally  abolished. 

Bxcu sable  homicide  was  anciently  pun- 
ished by  forfeiture  of  goods  (4  Bl.  Comm. 
182),  but  Is  not  now  punished.  See  "Justi- 
fiable Homicide," 

EXCUSAT  AUT  EXTENUAT  DELICTUM 
In  capltalibus,  quod  non  operatur  Idem  In 
civlllbus.  That  excuses  or  extenuates  a 
wrong  In  capital  causes  which  does  not 
have  effect  in  civil  suits.  Bac,  Max.  reg.  7; 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  291. 

exCUSATIO  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  Bxcase; 
a  cause  for  exemption  from  a  duty,  such  as 
absence.  InsufUclent  age,  etc.   Vlcat,  and  ret- 

EXCUSATOR  (Lat.) 

In  English  Lav*.   An  excuser. 

In  Old  German  Law.    A  defendant;  he 

who  utterly  denies  the  plaintiff's  claim.    Du 

EXCU8AT0R  GUIS  QUOD  CLAMEUM 
non  oppoiuerit,  ut  si  toto  tempore  lltlgll  fult 
ultra  mare  quacunque  occaslone.  He  is  ex- 
cused who  does  not  bring  bis  claim,  If,  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  In  which  it  ought  to 
have  been  brought,  he  has  been  beyond  sea 
for  any  reason.    Co,  Lltt.  260. 

EXCUSE.  In  a  broad  sense,  a  reason  al- 
leged [or  the  doing  or  not  doing  a  thing. 

in  a  stricter  sense.  It  does  not  Include  Jus- 
tlQcatlon,  but  Implies  that,  though  the  act 
complained  ot  was  Improperly  done,  tacts  by 
way  of  mitigation  relieve  the  doer  from  legal 
liability.  In  this  sense,  an  excuse  Is  facts 
mitigating  the  act.  or  depriving  It  ot  legal 


EXCU88.    To  fl«tse  and  detain  bj  law. 

EXCU88IO  (Lat)    InclTlllaw.    Bxbane 
Ing  the  principal  debtor  before  proceediog 
against  the  Buret;.     Dlecuaaion  is  used  In 
tbe  same  senee  In  Scotch  law.    Vlcat,  "Bx- 
cuslonlB  BeneSclum." 

EXECUTE.  To  complete;  to  make;  to 
perform;  to  do;  to  follow  out. 

The  term  la  frequently  used  in  law;  as,  to 
execute  a  deed,  which  meana  to  make  a  deed. 
Including,  especially,  signing,  sealing,  and 
dellverj.  To  execute  a  contract  Is  to  per- 
lot-m  the  contract  To  execute  a  use  le  to 
merge  or  unite  the  equitable  estate  of  the 
cestui  que  ute  In  the  legal  eatate,  under  the 
statute  of  uses.  To  execute  a  writ  is  to  do 
the  act  commanded  In  the  writ.  To  execute 
a  criminal  la  to  put  him  to  death  according 
to  law.  In  purauance  of  his  sentence. 

EXECUTED.  Done;  completed;  effectua^ 
ed;  performed;  fully  disclosed;  vested;  giv- 
ing present  right  of  enjoyment.  The  term  la 
used  of  a  Tariety  of  subjects. 


EXECUTED  CONTRACT.   See  "Contract." 

EXECUTED  ESTATE.  An  estate  whereby 
a  present  interest  passes  to  and  resides  in 
the  tenant,  not  dependent  upon  any  subse- 
quent circumstances  or  contingency.  They 
are  more  commonly  called  "estates  In  pos- 
session."   2  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  1G2. 

An  estate  where  there  is  vested  in  the 
grantee  a  present  and  immediate  right  of 
present  or  future  enjoyment.  An  estate 
wlilch  confers  a  present  right  of  present  en- 
joyment. 

When  the  right  of  enjoyment  In  possession 
la  to  arise  at  a  future  period,  only  the  es- 
tate Is  executed;  that  is,  it  Is  merely  vested 
In  point  of  Interest  Where  the  right  of  Im- 
mediate enjoyment  Is  annexed  to  the  estate, 
then,  only,  la  the  eatate  vested  in  poasession. 
1  Preat  Eat  62;  Feame,  Cont.  Rem.  392. 

"Executed"  la  aynonymoua  with  "yeoted." 
I  Washb.  Real  Prop.  11. 

EXECUTED  FINE.  The  Hue »ur  oognizanot 
de  droit,  come  ceo  gue  it  ad  de  aon  Ootie; 
or  a  fine  upon  acknowledgment  of  the  righl 
of  the  cognizes,  as  that  which  he  has  of 
the  girt  of  the  cognlzor.  Abolished  by  3  A  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.  74. 

EXECUTED  REMAINDER.  One  giving  a 
present  interest,  though  the  enjoyment  may 
be  future.  Fearne,  Cont.  Rem.  31;  2  Bl. 
Comm.  168.    See  "Remainder." 

EXECUTED  TRUST.  A  trust  of  which  the 
scheme  has  in  the  outset  been  completely 
declared.  Adams,  Eq.  lEl.  One  in  which 
the  devise  or  trust  Is  directly  and  wholly  de- 
clared by  the  testator  or  settler,  bo  as  to  at- 
tach on  the  lands  Immediately  under  the 
deed  or  will  itself.  1  Oreenl.  Cnilae,  Dig. 
385;  1  Jac.  ft  W.  B70. 


3)  ■   EXECUTION  PAREE 

EXECUTED  USE.    A  use  with  which  the 

posaesslon  and  legal  title  have  been  united 
by  statute.  1  Steph.  Comm,  339;  2  Shars- 
wood. Bl.  Comm.  336,  note;  7  Term  R.  342; 
12  Ves.  S9;  4  Mod.  3S0;  Comb.  312. 

EXECUTED  WRIT.  A  writ  the  command 
In  which  has  been  obeyed  by  the  person  to 
whom  It  was  directed. 

EXECUTIO  (Lat.)  The  doing  or  follow- 
ing up  of  a  thing:  the  doing  a  thing  com- 
pletely or  thoroughly;  management  or  ad- 
min I  atratlon, 

. In  Old  Practice.     Execution;  the  final 

process  In  an  action. 

EXECUTIO  BONORUM(LAt.)  In  old  Eng- 
lish ikw.  Management  or  administration  of 
goods.  Ad  ecclesiam  et  ad  amicoi  pertinebit 
execulio  botiorum.  the  execution  of  the 
goods  shall  belong  to  the  church  and  to  the 
friends  of  the  deceased.    Bracton,  fol.  60b. 

EXECUTIO  EST  EXECUTIO  JURIS  SE- 
cundum  Judicium.  An  execution  la  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law  according  to  the  Judg- 
ment. S  Inst.  212. 

EXECUTIO  EST  FINIS  ET  FRUCTU8 
legia.  An  execution  ia  the  end  and  the  fruit 
of  the  law.    Co.  Lltt.  2E9. 

EXECUTIO  JURIS  NON  HABET  INJURI- 
am.  The  execution  of  law  does  no  injury. 
2  Rolle,  Abr.  301. 

EXECUTION.  The  accomplishment  of  a 
thing;  the  completion  of  an  act  or  inetm- 
ment;  the  fulflllment  of  an  undertaking. 
Thus,  a  contract  Is  executed  when  the  act  to 
be  done  Is  performed;  a  deed  Is  executed 
when  It  is  signed,  seated,  and  delivered. 

In  Criminal  Law.    Putting  a  convict  to 

death,  agreeably  to  law,  in  pursuance  of  his 
sentence.  This  Is  to  be  performed  by  the 
sheriff  or  his  deputy.  See  4  Sharawood,  Bl, 
Comm,  403. 

In  Practice.    Putting  the  sentence  of 

the  law  In  force.  3  Bl.  Comm.  412.  The  act 
of  carrying  Into  effect  the  final  judgment  or 
decree  of  a  court. 

The  writ  which  directs  and  authorizes  the 
officer  to  carry  Into  effect  such  Judgment. 

Final  execution  Is  one  which  authorizes 
the  money  due  on  a  judgment  to  be  made  out 
of  the  property  of  the  defendant. 

Execution  giiovsQve  is  such  as  tends  to  an 
end,  but  is  not  absolutely  Qnal;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  capias  od  salixtaciendum,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  body  of  the  defendant  is  taken, 
'o  the  intent  that  the  plaintiff  shall  be  satis- 
fied his  debt,  etc.,  the  Imprisonment  not  be- 
ing absolute,  but  until  he  shall  satisfy  the 
same.    6  Coke,  S7.    See  "Facias." 

EXECUTION  PAREE.  In  French  law.  A 
right  founded  on  an  act  passed  before  a 
notary,  by  which  the  creditor  may  Immedi- 
ately, without  citation  or  summons,  seize 
and  cause  to  be  sold  the  property  of  his 
debtor,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  which  to  re- 
ceive his  payment.  It  imports  a  confession 
of  Judgment,  and  is  not  unlike  a  warrant  of 
attorney.  Code  Proc.  La.  art.  732^  C  Toullier 
note  208:  7  Toullier,  Dr.  Civ.  9ft.      


r32^  C  Toullier, 
9*_.(.JOt^TC 


EXECUTIONER 


EXECUTORY  PROCESS 


EXECUTIONER.    The  name  given  to  him 
who  puts  crlmlnalB  to  death,  according 
their  sentence;  a  hangman. 

In  the  United  States,   executions  are 
rare  that  there  are  no  executioners  by  pro- 
[esBlon.     It  Is  the  duty   of  the  sheriff 
marshal  to  perform  this  office,  or  to  procure 
a  deputy  to  do  It  for  him. 

EXECUTIVE.    That  power  In  the  govem- 
ntent  which  causes  the  laws  to  be  executed 
and  obeyed. 
The  officer  In  whom  the  executive  power  la 
vested. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  di- 
rects that  "the  executive  power  sbftll  be 
vested  In  a  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  Article  2,  §  1.  See  Story,  Const 
b)[.  3.  c.  36. 

EXECUTOR.  One  to  whom  another  man 
commits  by  taia  last  will  the  execution  of 
that  wilt  and  testament.    2  Bl.  Comm.  503. 

A  person  to  whom  a  testator  by  his  will 
commits  the  execution,  or  putting  In  force, 
of  that  instrument  and  its  codicils.  Fonbl. 
Rights  ft  Wrongs.  307. 

I,ord  Hardwicke.  in  3  Atk.  301,  says;  "The 
proper  term  in  the  civil  law.  as  to  goods,  is 
haerea  tcstamentarina;  and  'executor'  is  a 
barbarous  term,  unknown  to  that  law."  And 
again:  "What  we  call  'executor  and  residu- 
ary legatee'  Is.  In  the  civil  law,  'universal 
heir.'  '■     id.  300. 

The  word  "executor,"  taken  in  Its  broad- 
est sense,  has  three  acceptations:  (1)  Ex- 
ecutor a  lege  constitutua,  be  is  the  ordinary 
of  the  diocese.  (2)  Executor  ab  epUcopo 
conatitutua,  or  ei-ecutor  dativua.  and  that  Is 
he  who  Is  called  an  administrator  to  an  In- 
testate. (3)  F.-revutOT  a  testatoT  conatituUis, 
or  eiecutor  lesla-mefitariiia,  and  that  is  he 
who  is  usually  meant  when  the  term  "execu- 
tor" Is  used.     1  Wms.  Ex'rs,  185. 

General  Executor.  One  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  whole  estate,  with- 
out any  limit  of  time  or  place  or  of  the  sub- 
ject matter. 

Special  Executor.  One  who  is  ap- 
pointed or  constituted  to  administer  either 
a  part  of  the  estate,  or  the  whole  for  a  lim- 
ited time,  or  only  in  a  particular  place. 

Instituted  Executor.  One  who  ie  ap- 
pointed by  the  testator  without  any  condi- 
tion, and  who  has  the  first  right  of  acting 
whpn  there  aie  subEtituted  executors, 

Substituted  Executor.  A  person  ap- 
pointed executor  If  another  person  who  has 
been  appointed  refuses  to  act. 

An  example  will  show  the  difference  be- 
tween an  Inetltuted  and  a  substituted  ex- 
ecutor. Suppose  a  man  makes  bis  son  his 
executor,  but,  if  he  will  not  act,  he  appoints 
his  brother,  and,  if  neither  will  act,  hla 
cousin.  Here  the  son  is  the  instituted  exec- 
utor in  the  first  degree,  the  brother  is  said 
to  be  substituted  In  the  second  degree,  the 
cousin  in  the  third  degree,  and  so  on.  See 
Swinb.  Wills,  pt.  4.  S  19,  pi.  1. 

Rightful  Executor.  One  lawfully  ap- 
pointed by  the  testator,  by  hla  will.  Deriv- 
ing his  authority  from  the  will,  be  may  do 
most  acts  before  he  obtains  letters  testa- 


mentary; but  he  must  be  poBseesed  of  them 
before  he  can  declare  in  an  action  bronghc 
by  him  as  such.  1  P.  Wms.  76S;  Wms. 
Bx'rs,  173. 

Executor  de  Son  Tort.  One  who.  with- 
out lawful  authority,  undertakes  to  act  as 
executor  of  a  person  deceased. 

Executor  to  the  Tenor.  A  person  who 

Is  not  directly  appointed  by  the  will  an  ex- 
ecutor, but  who  is  charged  with  the  duties 
which  appertain  to  one;  as,  "I  appoint  A. 
B.  to  discbarge  all  lawful  demands  against 
my  will,"  3  Phllllm.  Ecc.  Law.  116;  1  Bcc. 
374;  Swinb,  Wills.  247;  Wentw.  Bx're,  pt.  *, 
I  4,  p.  S30. 

EXECUTOR  LUCRATU3  (Lat.)  An  exec- 
utor who  has  assets  of  his  testator,  who  in 
his  lifetime  made  himself  liable  by  a  wrong- 
ful interference  with  the  property  of  an- 
other.   6  Jur.  (N.  S.)  643. 

EXECUTORY.  Executive;  pertaining  to 
the  execution  of  official  duty.    Cent  Diet 

To  be  executed  in  the  future;  of  euch  a 
nature  as  to  take  effect  on  a  future  contin- 
gency. 


EXECUTORY  DEVISE.  A  limitation  by 
will  of  a  future  estate  in  lands  or  chattels. 

3S  Pa.  St.  294. 

A  devise  of  an  estate  to  t*ke  effect  upon 
some  contingency  snbaeQOent  to  the  tes- 
tator's death. 

As  to  chattels.  It  is  more  properly  called 
an  "executory  bequest." 

it  differs  from  a  remainder,  In  tSat  It 
needs  no  particular  estate  to  support  It. 
See  6  Wall.   (U.  S.)  475. 

EXECUTORY  ESTATES.  InteresU  which 
depend  for  their  enjoyment  upon  some  sub- 
sequent event  or  contingency.  Such  estate 
may  be  an  executory  devise,  or  an  execu- 
tory remainder,  which  is  the  same  as  a  con- 
tingent remainder,  because  no  present  in- 
terest passes. 

EXECUTORY  FINES.    These  are  the  OneB 

aiir  cognizance  de  droit  tantum;  aur  concea- 
sit;  and  avr  done,  grant  el  renaer.  Abol- 
ished by  3  4  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  74. 

EXECUTORY  INTERESTS.  Include  all 
future  estates  and  Interests  In  land  or  peiN 
sonalty.  other  than  reversions  and  remain- 
ders.   Rapalje  &  L. 

EXECUTORY  LIMITATION.  Any  limita- 
tion of  a  future  estate,  whether  it  b«  mada 
by    deed,    or   by    way   of   executory    devise 


V.) 


EXECUTORY  PROCESS  (Lat.  via  eMCulo- 
rid).  In  Louisiana.  A  process  which  can  be 
resorted  to  In  two  cases,  namely:  (1)  When 
the  right  of  the  creditor  arises  from  an  act 
importing  confession  of  judgment,  and  which 
contains  a  privilege  or  mortgage  In  his  fa- 


EXECUTORY  TRUSTS 


BXFESTUCARE 


Tor.  (2)  When  tbe  creditor  demands  ttie 
execution  of  a  Judgment  wblch  has  been  ren- 
dered by  a  tribunal  dlOerant  from  that  with- 
in wlioae  Jurisdiction  the  execution  la 
Bongbt.     Code  Frac.  art.  732. 

EXECUTORY  TRUSTS.  A  trust  is  called 
"executOFT"  when  some  furtber  act  is  requi- 
site to  be  done  by  tbe  author  of  the  trust  or 
Mb  truBtees  to  give  it  its  full  effect     See 

EXECUTORY  USES.  Springing  uses  which 
confer  a  legal  title  answering  to  an  eitecu- 
tory  devise.    See  "'Use." 


EXECUTRIX.  A  woman  who  hae  been  ap- 
pointed by  will  to  execute  such  will  or  tes- 
tament    See  "Executor." 

EXECUTRY.  In  Scotch  law.  The  mov- 
able estate  of  a  person  dying,  which  goes  to 
his  nearest  of  kin.  So  called,  as  falling  tin- 
kler tbe  distribution  of  an  executor.  Bell, 
IMct, 

EXEGENCe,  or  EXIGENCY.  Probably  a 
corruption  of  exigenti.  Demand;  need; 
want.  Thus,  exigency  of  a  writ,  tbe  com- 
mand of  tbe  writ;  exigency  of  a  bond,  that 
which  the  bond  requires. 


was,  in  the  ancient  practice,  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  Judgment  emanating  from  an- 
other tribunal,  and  was  a  permission  and 
authority  to  the  offlcer  to  execute  it  within 
tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judge  who  put  It  be- 
low the  Judgment. 

We  have  something  of  the  aame  kind  In 
our  practice.  When  a  warrant  tor  the  ar- 
rest of  a  criminal  is  Ueued  by  a  Justice  of 
the  peace  of  one  county,  and  he  flies  Into  an- 
other, a  Justice  of  tbe  latter  county  may 
Indorse  the  warrant,  and  then  the  minis- 
terial officer  may  execute  it  In  such  county. 
This  Is  called  "backing"  a  warrant. 

In    International    Law.     A  declaration 

made  by  the  executive  of  a  government  near 
to  which  a  consul  has  been  nominated  and 
appointed,  after  auch  nomination  and  ap- 
pointment has  been  notified,  addressed  to 
tbe  people,  in  which  is  recited  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  foreign  state,  and  that  the  ex- 
ecutive, having  approved  of  the  consul  as 
sucb.  commands  all  tbe  citizens  to  receive, 
countenance,  and,  as  there  may  be  occasion, 
favorably  assist  tbe  consul  in  the  exercise 
of  his  place,  giving  and  allowing  him  all  the 
privileges,  immunities,  and  advantages  there- 
to belonging.  3  Chit,  Com,  Law,  B6;  3  Maule 
&  S.  290;  6  Pardeasus,  note  144B. 


EXEMPLIFICATION.  A  perfect  copy  of  a 
record  or  office  book  lawfully  kept,  so  tar 
as  relates  to  tbe  matter  In  question.  3 
Bouv.  Inst  note  3107.  See.  generally,  1 
Starkie,  Ev.  161;  1  Phil.  Ev.  307;  7  Cranch 
(U.  S.)  481;  9  Cranch  (U.  S.)  122;  3  Wheat 
(U.  a.)  234;  10  Wheat  (U.  S.)  469;  2 
Yeates  (Pa.)  532;  1  Hayw.  (N.  C.)  359;  1 
Johns.  Cas.  (N.  Y.)  23S. 

A  certtSed  copy  of  a  record  or  recorded 
instrument 

EXEMPLUM  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  A  copy; 
a  written  authorized  copy.  Used  also  in  the 
modem  sense  of  "example:"  Ad  exemplum 
conatituH  singulares  nan  Irahi,  exceptional 
things  must  not  be  taken  for  examples.  Calv. 
Lex.:  Vlcat;  Co.  Utt.  24a. 

EXEMPTION.  Immunity;  freedom  from 
any  charge,  duty,  burden,  or  liability.  Gen- 
erally  used  for  exemption  from  process, 
which  Is  a  right  given  by  law  to  a  debtor 
to  retain  certain  property  free  from  execu- 
tion, attachment,  or  other  process. 

The  property  exempt  from  execution. 

EXEMPTS.  Persons  who  are  not  bound 
by  law,  but  excused  from  tbe  performance 
of  duties  imposed  upon  others. 


EXERGITOR  MARIS  (Lat)  In  civil  law. 
One  who  fits  out  and  equips  a  vessel,  wbeth- , 
er  be  be  the  absolute  or  guallfled  oimer,  or 
even  a  mere  agent.  Emerig.  Mar.  Loans,  c. 
1,  5  1.  We  call  him  eTercilor  to  whom  all 
the  returns  conle.  Dig.  14.  1.  1.  16;  Id.  14. 
1.  7;  3  Kent,  Oomm.  161;  Molioy  de  Jur. 
Mar.  243. 

The  managing  owner,  or  ship's  husband. 
These  are  the  terms  in  use  In  English  and 
American  laws,  to  denote  the  same  as  ener- 
•ilnr  maiin.  See  "M-anaglng  Owner  of  Ship;" 
'Ship's  Husband." 


EXERCITORIA  ACTIO.     See  "Actio." 


EXERCITUS. 

In  Old  European   Law.     An  army;   an 

armed  force;  a  collection  of  thlrty-flve  men 
and  upwards.     Laws  Inae.  apud  Spelman. 

A  gathering  of  forty-two  armed  men. 
Laws  Bolor.  tit  3,  c.  8. 

A  meeting  of  four  men.  Laws  Longobard, 
lib.  I.  tit.  17.  c.  1.    Spelman. 

In   Roman  Law.     See  Grotius  de  Jure 

Belli,  lib.  2.  p.  16.  S  3. 

EXFESTUCARE    (Lat)   To   abdicate;   to 

resign  by  passing  over  a  staff.  Du  Casge. 
To  deprive  oneself  of  the  possession  of 
lands,  honors,  or  dignities,  which  was  for- 
merly  accomplished    by   the    delivery   of  a 


EXFREDIAKE 


EXONERATION 


Stan  or  rod.  Said  to  be  the  orlgiii  of  the 
custom  of  "aurreader"  as  practised  in  Eing- 
land  fonnerly  la  courts  baron.  Spelman. 
S«e,  also,  Vicat;  Calv.  Lex. 


ell. 

EXHAEREDATIO  (Lat.)  A  dlBinberltlag ; 
the  act  by  which  a  lorced  heir  Is  deprived 
of  hla  legitimate  or  legal  portion;  a  dtaher- 
isoD.  Occurring  in  tbe  phrase.  In  Latin 
pleadings,  ad  exhaeredationem,.  to  tJie  disher- 
ison, in  case  of  abatement. 


an  outlawry  which,  with  the  writ  of  proel»- 
mation,  issued  at  the  same  time.  Immediately 
precedes  the  writ  of  capias  vtloffatam.  2 
Va.  Cas.  244. 

EXIQENTER.    An  officer  who  made  oat 
'   exigents  and  proclamations.     Cowell.     The 
office  Is  now  abolished.    Holthoaae. 

EXIGI  FACIAS  (Law  Lat.)  Another  name 
of  tbe  writ  of  exigent;  being  the  two  eni' 
phatlc  words  of  that  writ.    Reg.  Jud.  2. 


EXHEREDATE.  In  Scotch  law.  To  dis- 
inherit; to  exclude  from  Inheriting.  1 
Kames,  Eq.  247. 

EXHIBERE  (Lat.)  To  present  a  thing  cor- 
poreally, so  that  it  may  be  handled.  Vlcat. 
To  appear  personally  to  conduct  the  defense 
of  an  action  at  law. 

EXHIBIT.  As  a  verb,  to  produce  a  thing 
publicly,  so  that  It  may  be  taken  possession 
of  and  seized.    Dig.  10.  4.  2. 

To  file  of  record.  Thus,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice in  England  In  personal  actions,  when  an 
officer  or  prisoner  of  the  king's  bench  Is  de- 
fendant, to  proceed  against  such  defendant 
In  the  court  In  which  be  is  an  officer,  by  ex 
hibiting.  that  Is.  filing,  a  bill  against  him. 
Stepb.  PI.  62,  note  (I);  2  Sellou,  Prac,  74. 

To  administer;  to  cause  a  thing  to  be  tak- 
en by  a  patient      Chit.  Med.  Jur.  9. 

As  a  noun,  a  supplemental  paper  referred 
to  in  the  principal  instrument.  identlOed  In 
some  particular  manner,  as  by  a  capital  let- 
ter, and  generally  attached  to  tbe  principal 
InGtrumenL  1  Strange,  674;  2  P.  Wms.  410; 
Gresl.  Eg.  Ev.  98. 

A  paper  referred  to  In  and  flled  with  tbe 
bill,  answer,  or  petition  In  a  suit  in  equity. 


EXHIBITIO  BILLAE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old 
practice.  A  phrase  formerly  used  In  plead- 
ing, and  generally  equivalent  to  "the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  suit;"  the  suit  (where  the 
proceedings  were  by  bill)  l>eing  anciently 
rommenced  by  tbe  exhibition  of  such  a  bill 
to  the  court. 

EXHIBITION.  In  Scotch  law.  An  action 
for  compelling  the  production  of  writlnga 
See  "Discovery." 


EXIGENT,  EXIGI  FACIAS.  In  practice. 
A  writ  issued  In  the  course  of  proceedings 
to  outlawry,  deriving  its  name  and  applica- 
tion from  the  mandatory  words  found  there- 
in, signifying,  "that  you  cause  to  be  exacted 
or  required;"  and  It  Is  that  proceeding  In 


EXILE.    Banishment;  a  person  baoiabed. 

EXILIUM  (Lat.)  In  old  EngUsh  law.  Ex- 
ile; setting  free  or  wrongly  ejecting  bond- 
tenants.  Waste  Is  called  eriltum  when  bond- 
men (lervj)  are  set  free  or  driven  wrongful- 
ly from  their  tenements.  Co.  Lltt.  536.  De- 
struction; waste.  Du  Cange.  Any  species 
ol  waste  which  drove  away  the  Inhabitants 
Into  exlTe.  or  had  a  tendency  to  do  so.  Bac- 
Abr.  "Waste"  (A) ;  1  Reeve.  Hist.  Eng  Law. 
386. 

EXILIUM  EST  PATRIAE  PRIVATIO,  NA- 

talls  soli  mutatio,  legum  natlvarum  amiaalo. 
Exile  is  a  privation  of  country,  a  change  of 
natal  soil,  a.  loss  of  native  laws.    7  Coke.  20. 

EXISTIMATIO  (Lat.)  Tbe  reputaUon  of 
a  Roman  citizen;  the  decision  of  arbiters. 
Vlcat;   1  Macheld,  Civ.  Law.  J  123. 

EXIT  (Lat.)  It  Issues.  Used  in  old  rec- 
ords to  Indicate  the  granting  of  an  applica- 
tion for  a  writ. 

EXIT  WOUND.  The  wound  made  In  com- 
ing out  by  a  weapon  which  has  passed 
through  the  body,  or  any  part  of  It.  t  Beck. 
Med.  Jur.  119. 

EXITU3  (Lat.)  An  export  duty;  issue, 
child  or  offspring;  rent  or  profits  of  land. 

In  Pleading.  The  Issue  or  the  end, ter- 
mination or  conclusion,  of  the  pleadings.  So 
called  t>ecause  an  Issue  brings  the  pleadings 
to  a.  close.     3  Rl.  Comm.  314. 


EXLEQARE.     To  outlaw. 

EXLEGATU3,  or  EXLEX.   An  outlaw, 

EXOINE.  In  French  law.  An  act  or  in- 
strument in  writing  which  contains  tbe  rea- 
sons why  a  party  In  a  civil  suit,  or  a  person 
accused,  who  has  been  summoned,  agreeably 
to  the  requisitions  of  a  decree,  does  not  ap- 
pear,    Poth.  Proc.  Cr.  !  3,  art  3. 

EXONERATION. 

(1)  The  taking  off  a  burden  or  duty;  the 
shifting  of  a  burden  from  one  person  or  one 
piece  of  property  to  another.  Thus,  it  Is  a 
general  rule  In  the  distribution  of  an  intes- 
tate's estate  that  the  debts  which  he  himself 
contracted,  and  for  which  he  mortgaged  bts 


EXONERATUK  {3- 

laud  u  security,  shall  ke  paid  out  of  tlio 
personal  estate,  in  exoneration  of  the  real. 

(2)  The  right  of  one  secondarily  liable, 
who  has  paid  the  debt,  to  recourse  In  equity 
against  the  principal  for  reimburBsment. 
Pom.  Bq.  Jur.  p.  467.  f  1416. 

EXONERATUR  (Lat.)  In  pracUce.  A 
short  note  entered  on  a  ball  piece,  that  the 
ball  Is  exonerated  or  discharged  tn  conse- 
quence of  having  fuiQUed  the  condition  of 
his  obligation,  made  by  order  of  the  court  or 
of  a  judge  upon  a  proper  cause  being  shown. 
See  "Recognizance." 

EXPATRIATION.  The  voluntary  act  of 
abandoning  one's  country,  and  becoming  the 
citizen  or  subject  of  another. 

At  common  law,  It  Is  probable  that  a  ciU- 
zen  of  the  United  States  bad  no  right  to  ex- 
patriate himself.  2  Dall.  (U.  S.)  1;  7  Wheat 
(U.  S.)  28S.  But  see  2  Falne  (U.  S.)  S52. 
But  Act  Cong.  July  27,  ISSS,  declares  that 
expatriation  is  a  natural  and  Inherent  right 
The  effectlTenesa  of  this  statute  has  been 
doubted.     B6  Fed.  GBS. 

Bxpatriatlon  can  only  be  ac(M>mpllshed  by 
a  removal  from  the  country,  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  domicile  elsewhere.  56  Fed.  EG6; 
8  Cranch  <U.  9.)  253;  7  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  283. 


EXPECTANT  HEIR.  An  expectant  heir. 
In  the  language  of  equity,  is  a  person  who, 
having  a  reTerslonary  right  or  hope  of  buc- 
cesslon  to  property,  but  little  or  no  prop- 
erty immediately  available,  is  exposed  to 
the  temptation  of  selling  or  mortgaging  his 
right  or  expectation  on  unreasonable  terms 
(e.  p.,  for  much  below  Its  value,  or  at  a 
uBurlouB  rate  of  Interest),  and  is  therefore 
considered  as  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  court  against  the  enforcement  of  such 
"catching  bargains."  as  they  are  oalled. 

EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE,  In  the  doctrine 
of  life  annuities,  it  Is  the  share  or  number 
of  years  of  life  which  a  person  of  a  given 
age  may,  upon  an  equality  of  chance,  expect 
to  enjoy.    Wharton. 


EXPEDiT  REPUBLICAE  NE  SUA  RE 
quia  male  utatur.  It  is  for  the  Interest  of 
the  state  that  a  man  should  not  use  his  own 
property  Improperly.  Inst.  1.  8.  2;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  Ijondon  Ed.)  328. 

EXPEDIT  REIPUBLICAE  UT  SIT  PINIS 
litium.  It  Is  for  the  advantage  of  the  state 
that  there  be  an  end  of  suits;  It  Is  tor  the 
public  good  that  actions  be  brought  to  a 
close.    Co.  Lltt.  303b. 

EXPEDITATE.  In  forest  law.  To  cut  out 
the  hall  of  a  dog's  fore  feet,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  royal  game.    Manw.  For.  Iiaw, 


EXPILATOR 


EXPEDITATION.  A  cutting  off  the  claws 
or  ball  of  the  fore  feet  of  mastiSs,  to  prevent 
their  running  after  deer.  Cart,  de  For.  c 
17;  Spelman;  Cowell;  2  Bl.  Comm.  383,  417. 


EXPENOITOR8.  Paymasters;  those  who 
expend  or  disburse  certain  taxes;  especially 
the  sworn  officer  who  supervised  the  repairs 
of  the  banks  of  the  canals  In  Romney  Marsh. 
Cowell. 

EXPENSAE  LITIS  (Lat.)  Expenses  of  the 
suit:  the  costs,  which  are  generally  allowed 
to  the  successful  party. 

EXPERIENTIA  PER  VARIOS  ACTUS 
legem  faclt.  Maglstra  rerum  experientia. 
Experience  by  various  acts  makes  laws.  Ex- 
perience is  the  mistress  of  things.  Co,  Lltt. 
60;  Branch.  Princ. 

EXPERTS  (from  Lat.  experH.  skilled  by 
experience).  Persons  selected  by  the  court 
or  parties  In  a  cause,  on  account  of  their 
knowledge  or  skill,  to  examine,  estimate. 
and  ascertain  things,  and  make  a  report  of 
their  opinions.  Merlin.  Repert.  Witnesses 
who  are  admitted  to  testify  from  a  peculiar 
knowledge  of  some  art  or  scieoce,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  le  requisite  or  of  value  in  set- 
tling the  point  at  Issue. 

One  who  has  made  a  subject  a,  matter  of 
study,  practice,  and  observation,  and  has  par- 
ticular special  knowledge  on  the  subject.  41 
N.  H.  B46. 

Persons  professionally  acquainted  with  the 
science  or  practice  in  question,  Strlckl.  Ev. 
408.  Persons  conversant  with  the  subject 
matter  dd  questions  of  science,  skill,  trade, 
and  others  of  like  kind.    Best,  Ev.  !  346. 

A  person  skilled  either  by  study  (15  8.  C. 
408)  or  experience  (12  Hun  (N.  Y.]  276)  In 
respect  to  some  matter  on  which  a  course 
of  special  study  or  experience  is  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  an  opinion  (Rog.  Exp. 
Test.  }  T),  and  who  Is  accordingly  admitted 
to  testify  to  his  opinion  in  relation  thereto. 

EXPILARE  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  To 
spoil;  to  rob  or  plunder.  Applied  to  inherit- 
ances.    Dig.  47.  19:   Code,  9.  32. 

EXPILATION.  In  civil  law.  Tho  crime 
of  abstracting  the  goods  of  a  succession. 

This  is  said  not  to  be  a  theft,  because  the 
property  no  longer  belongs  to  the  deceased, 
nor  to  the  heir  before  he  has  taken  posses- 
sion. In  the  common  law,  the  grant  of  let- 
ters testamentary,  or  letters  of  administra- 
tion, relates  bark  to  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  testator  or  Intestate,  so  that  the  prop- 
erty of  the  estate  is  vested  in  the  executor 
or  administrator  from  that  period, 

EXPILATOR  (Lat.)     In  the  civil  law.     A 
robber;  a  spoiler  or  plunderer,    Expilatoresi 
'     M.     Dig.  47.  18,  1,  1,  It 


EXPIRATION 


EXPROPRIATION 


EXPIRATION.  Ceiwatlon;  end;  as.tbeeK- 
plratlon  ot  a  leaee,  of  a  contract  or  statute. 
It  ordinarily  tmpliee  termination  bj  the  run- 
ning ot  an  expreEH  limitation  aa  to  time,  but 
has  been  need  to  eignlfy  termination  in  any 
Plowd.  198a. 


EXPIRY  OF  THE  LEGAL.  In  Scotch  law. 
The  expiration  ot  the  term  within  which  the 
subject  ot  an  adjudication  ma;  be  redeemed 
on  payment  ot  the  debt  adjudged  tor.  Bell, 
Diet.;  3  Jur.  Styles  <3d  Ed.)  1107. 

EXPLEES.    The  proBta  of  an  estate.    See 


EXPRESS  CONTRACT.  See  "Contract." 

EXPRESS  MALICE.  Actual  maUce  or 
malice  in  fact.  extBtlng  when  one  actually 
contemplates  the  injury  or  wrong  which  he 
InBlcts.  1  Clark  A  Marshall,  Crtmee,  p.  144. 
See  "Malice." 


EXPRESS  TRUST. 
EXPRESS  WARRANTY. 


"Trust." 


EXPLETIA,  or  EXPLECIA  (Lat.  from 
ptere,  to  complete  or  make  perfect).     Es- 
plees  or  profit  of  land.     Bracton,  fols.   40, 
44  b. 

EXPLICATIO  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  The 
fourth  pleading.  Equivalent  to  the  surre- 
joinder of  the  common  law.    Calv.  Lex. 

EXPORTATION.  The  act  of  sending  goods 
out  of  tile  country.  It  ordinarily  implies  a 
sending  for  commercial  purposes.  6  Harr. 
(Del.)  501. 

EXPOSE.  A  French  word,  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  a  written  document  containing  the 
reasonH  or  motives  tor  doing  a  thing.  The 
word  occurs  In  diplomacy. 

To  place  In  an  unprotected  situation. 

To  exhibit.  "Exposure  for  sale"  implies 
an  exhibition  in  a  public  place,  not  a  private 
sale.    13  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  42S. 


EXPOSITIO,  QUAE  EX  VISCEfllBUS 
causae  naacitur,  est  aptlsalma  et  fortltalma 
In  lege.  That  exposition  which  springs  from 
the  vltalB  of  a  cause  is  the  fittest  and  most 
powerful  In  law.    10  Coke,  24. 

EXPOSITION  DE  PART.  In  French  law. 
The  abandonment  of  a  child,  unable  to  tabe 
care  ot  Itselt,  either  in  a  public  or  private 

If  the  child  thus  exposed  should  be  killed 
In  consequence  of  such  exposure,  as.  It  It 
should  be  devoured  by  animals,  the  person 
so  exposing  It  would  be  guilty  ot  murder. 
Rose.  Cr.  Ev.  691. 

EXPOSURE  OF  PERSON.    Sep  "Indecen- 


EXPRES8.  Stated  or  declared,  aa  opposed 
to  Implied.  That  which  is  made  known,  and 
not  left  to  Irapllcatlon. 

EXPRESS  ABROGATION.  A  direct  re- 
peal In  terms  by  a  subsequent  law  referring 

to  that  which  Is  abrogated. 


EXPRESS  COLOR.    See  "Color." 


EXPRE88A  NOCENT;  NON  EXPRES8A 
non  nocent.  Things  expressed  may  be  prej- 
udicial; things  not  expressed  are  not.  Calr. 
Lex.;  Dig.  50.  17.  19.  S. 

EXPRES8A  NON  PROSUNT  QUAE  NON 
expresaa  proderunt.  Things  expressed  may 
be  prejudicial,  which,  not  expressed.  Till 
profit    4  Coke.  73. 

EXPRE8SIO  EORUM  QUAE  TACITE  IN- 
■unt  nihil  operatur.  The  expression  of  those 
things  which  are  tacitly  Implied  operates 
nothing.  2  Pars.  Cent.  28;  4  Coke,  73;  5 
Coke.  11:  Hob.  170;  3  Atk.  138;  11  Hees.  & 
W.  569;   7  Bich.  2S: 

EXPRESSIO  UNIU8  EST  EXCLUSIO  AL- 

terlus.  The  expression  ot  one  thing  Is  the 
exclusion  of  another.  Co.  LltL  210;  Broom. 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  '696;  2  Pars. 
Cont.  28;  3  Blng.  N.  C.  85;  8  Scott  N.  R. 
1013,  1917;  6  Term  R.  21;  6  Term  R.  320; 
12  Mees.  ft  W.  761;  15  Meea.  A  W.  110;  16 
Meea  ft  W.  244;  2  Curt.  (U.  S.)  365;  6  Mass. 
84;  II  Cush.  (Mass.)  328. 

EXPRESSUM  FACIT  CESSARE  TACI- 
turn.  That  which  Is  expressed  puts  an  end 
to  (renders  Ineffective)  Uiat  which  is  im- 
plied. Smith.  Cont.  (2d  Ed.)  390;  E  Blng. 
N.  C.  1S5;  6  Bam.  A  C.  609;  2  Cromp.  A  M. 
459;  2  BL  ft  Bl.  856;  7  Mass.  106;  24  Me.  374; 
6  N.  M.  481:  1  Doug.  (Mich.)  330;  4  Wash. 
C.  C.  (U.  S.)  185. 

EXPRESSUM  SERVITIUM  REGAT  VEL 
declaret  taciturn.  Let  service  expressed  rule, 
or  declare  what  is  silent. 

EXPROMISSIO  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  The 
species  ot  novation  by  which  a  creditor  ac- 
cepts a  new  debtor,  who  becomes  bound  In- 
stead of  the  old,  the  latter  being  released. 
1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  802.     See  "Novation." 

EXPROMISSOR.  In  Civil  law.  The  per- 
son who  alone  becomes  bound  for  the  debt 
of  another,  whether  the  latter  were  obligated 
or  not  He  differs  from  a  surety,  who  Is 
bound  together  with  hla  principal.  Dig.  12. 
4.  4;  Id.  16.  1.  13;  Id.  24.  3.  64.  4;  Id.  38.  1. 
37.  8. 

EXPROMITTERE  (LaL)  In  civil  law.  To 
undertake  tor  another,  with  the  view  of  be- 
coming liable  In  his  place.    Calv.  Lex. 

EXPROPRIATION.  Cotnpulaorily  depriv- 
ing a  peraon  ot  a  right  ot  property  belong- 
I  him  in  return  for  a  compensation. 
The  term  has  been  Introduced  from  Its  use 
In  foreign  countries  to  denote  a  compulsory 
purchase  of  land.  etc..  for  the  purposes  of  a 


EXPUL&ION 


EXTINCTO  SUBJECTO,  ETC. 


railway,  canal,  or  the  like.  "Expropriation 
pour  cauM  tTtttiUte  publiqae."  Id.;  1  App- 
Cms.  3S4. 

EXPULSION  (Lat.  expeUere.  to  drtve  out). 
The  act  of  depriving  a  member  of  a  body 
politic  or  corporate,  or  of  a  society,  of  hie 
right  ol  membereblp  therein,  by  the  vote  of 
■aclt  body  or  BOclety,  tor  some  WolatloD  of 
bis  duties  aa  such,  or  for  eome  offense 
which  renders  bim  unworthy  of  longer  re- 
maining a  member  ot  the  same. 

It  Is  sometimes  loosely  used  In  tbe  sense 
ot  "eject." 

The  term  is  ordinarily  applied  only  to  vol- 
untary associations  and  public  bodies,  "dls- 
Iranchlsement"  (q.  v.)  being  the  appropriate 
term  tor  expulsion  of  a  member  ot  a  corpora- 
tion. 


EXQUAESTOR.  In  Roman  law.  One  who 
hoi  fliled  the  office  ot  quaeilor.  A  title  giv- 
en to  Trlbonlaa.  Inst,  proem,  i  3.  Used 
only  In  th«  ablative  case  {exqwteitore) . 

EXROGARE  (Lat.  ex,  from,  and  rogare,  to 
pass  a  law).  In  Roman  law.  To  take  some- 
thing  from  an  old  law  by  a  aew  law.  Tayl. 
Civ.  Law,  156.  The  same  as  derogare.  See 
"Abrogation." 

EXTENDI  FACIAS  (Lat  you  cause  to  be 
extended),  in  EngliBb  practice.  The  name 
of  a  writ  of  execution,  derived  from  Its  two 
emtdiatic  words;  more  commonly  called  an 
■extent"  2  Tidd,  Prac.  1043;  i  Steph. 
Comm.  43. 

EXTENSION.  An  enlargement,  ordinarily, 
10  time  to  do  any  act  This  term  Is  applied 
MiODg  merchants  to  signify  an  agreement 
made  between  a  debtor  and  bis  creditors,  by 
*hlcb  the  latter,  In  order  to  enable  tbe  for- 
mer, embarrassed  In  his  circumstances,  to 
retrieve  his  standing,  agree  to  wait  for  a 
deDnlte  length  of  time,  after  their  several 
claims  become  due  and  payable,  before  they 
will  demand  payment. 

Among  the  French,  a  similar  agreement  Is 
hnovD  by  the  name  of  attermolement.  Mer- 
ita Repert  mot  "Attermolement." 

EXTENSORE8  (Law  Lat)  In  old  E^ngllsh 
law.  Brtendere  or  appraisers;  the  name  of 
certain  otBcers  appointed  to  appraise  and  di- 
vide or  apportion  lands.  It  was  their  duty 
to  make  a  survey,  schedule,  or  Inventory  of 
the  lands,  to  lay  them  out  under  certain 
heads,  and  then  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
each,  as  preparatory  to  the  division  or  parti- 
tion. Bracton,  (ols.  72b.  76;  Britt  c.  71; 
neta,  lib.  5,  c.  9,  (  5;  Barr,  Obs.  St.  103, 
Qota 

EXTENT.  A  writ  Issuing  from  the  ex- 
cheqaer,  by  which  the  body,  goods,  and  lands 
of  the  debtor  may  all  be  taken  at  once  to 
■atlify  th«  Jndgment 

It  Is  BO  called  because  the  sheriff  Is  to 


cause  tbe  lands  to  be  appraised  at  their  full 
extended  value  before  be  delivers  them  to 
the  plaintiff.  Fltzb.  Nat.  Brev.  131.  The 
writ  originally  lay  to  enforce  Judgments  in 
case  of  recognizances  or  debts  acknowledged 
on  statutes  merchant  or  staple  (see  St.  13 
Sdw.  1.  "de  Mercatoribus; "  27  Bdw.  III.  c 
9),  and,  by  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  39.  was  extended 
to  debts  due  the  crown.  The  term  Is  some- 
times used  In  the  various  states  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  denote  writs  which  give  the 
creditor  possession  of  the  debtor's  lands  for 
a  limited  time  till  the  debt  be  paid.  16 
Masa  1S6. 

Extent  In  Aid.   An  extent  lasaed  at  the 

snit  or  Instance  ot  a  crown  debtor  against  a 
person  Indebted  to  himself.  Tbls  writ  was 
much  abused,  owing  to  some  peculiar  privi- 
leges possessed  by  crown  debtors,  and  Its  use 
was  regulated  by  St  57  (lOO.  III.  c  117.  See 
3  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  419. 

Extent  In  Chief.    An  extent  Issued  to 

take  a  debtor's  lands  into  the  possession  of 
the  crown.  See  2  &  3  Viet.  c.  11;  5  ft  « 
Vict  c.  88,  3  8. 

EXTENTA  MANERil  (Law  Lat>  The 
dtle  of  a  statute  passed  4  Edw.  [.  st.  li 
being  a  sort  of  direction  for  making  a  sur- 
vey or  terrier  of  a  manor,  and  all  Its  ap- 
pendages. 2  Reeve,  HlsL  Eng.  Law,  HO. 
Mr.  Barrlngton  observes  that  It  Is  most  cer- 
tainly no  act  of  parliament.  In  any  sense  of 
tbe  word,  but  Is  merely  a  set  of  Instructions 
to  tbe  king's  extender,  with  regard  to  what 
he  shall  Inquire  into,  and  upon  what  heads 
and  particulars  he  is  to  make  bis  report 
Barr.  Obs.  St  103. 

EXTENUATING  CIRCUMSTANCES. 
Facts  palliating  or  mitigating  a  crime. 
Sometimes  applied  to  torts  for  which  ex- 
emplary damages  may  be  recovered. 

EXTENUATION.  That  which  renders  a 
crime  or  tort  less  heinous  than  It  would  be 
without  it.    It  Is  opposed  to  "aggravation." 

EXTERRITORIALITY  (Fr.)  This  term 
iexterrilorialite)  Is  used  by  French  Jurists 
to  signify  the  Immunity  of  certain  persons, 
who,  although  In  the  state,  are  not  amenable 
to  Its  laws.  Foreign  sovereigns,  ambassa- 
dors, ministers  plenipotentiary,  and  minis- 
ters from  a  foreign  power  are  of  this  class. 
Foellx,  Droit  Int  Frlve.  Ilv.  2,  tit  2,  c.  2,  { 
4.  See  "Ambassador;"  "Conflict  of  Laws;" 
•'Minister;"  "Privilege." 

EXTERU8  (Lat)  A  foreigner  or  alien; 
one  bom  abroad.  The  opposite  of  avlK. 
Bac.  Works,  IV.  346. 


EXTINCT  (Lat.  exlingvere,  to  destroy  or 
put  out).  Extinguished.  A  rent  Is  said  to 
be  extinguished  when  It  Is  destroyed  and 
put  out    Co.  Lltt   147b.    See  "Extlngulsh- 

EXTINCTO  SUBJECTO,  TOLLITUR  AD- 

Junctum.    When  the  substance  Is  gone,  the 
adjuncts  disappear.     16  Johns.  (N.  TJ  488, 


■  ..oogic 


BXTINGU I8HMENT 


EXTRA  LBGEU 


EXTINGUISHMENT.  The  destntcUon  ot 
a  rlgbt  or  contract;  the  act  by  which  a  con- 
tract iB  made  void;  the  annihilation  Of  a  col- 
lateral thing  or  subject  in  the  Bubject  ltMl( 
out  □[  which  it  iB  derived.  ProBt.  Merg.  S. 
For  the  distinction  between  an  extinguish- 
ment and  pasBlng  a  right,  eee  2  Starawood, 
Bl.  Comm.  325,  note- 

An  extinguishment  may  be  by  matter  ol 
fart  and  by  matter  ot  law.  It  1b  by  matter 
or  fact  either  express,  as  when  one  receives 
satluractlon  and  full  payment  of  a  debt,  and 
the  creditor  releases  the  debtor  (11  Johns. 
[N.  T.I  513),  or  Implied,  as  when  a  person 
hath  a  yearly  rent  out  of  lands,  and  becomes 
owner,  either  by  descent  or  purchase,  of  the 
estate  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  rent, 
and  the  latter  is  extlngulBhed  (3  Stew. 
[Ala.]  ea);  but  the  pereon  must  have  as 
high  an  estate  In  the  land  as  In  the  rent, 
or  the  rent  will  not  be  exUnct  (Co.  Lltt. 
HTb). 

There  are  numerous  cases  where  the  claim 
Is  extinguished  by  operation  of  law.  For 
example,  where  two  persons  are  Jointly  but 
not  severally  liable  for  a  simple  contract 
debt,  a  Judgment  obtained  against  one  is  at 
common  law  an  extinguishment  of  the  claim 
on  the  other  debtor,  1  Pet.  C.  C.  (U.  S.) 
3"];    2  Johns.  IN.  Y.)  Z13. 

See,  generally.  Bouv.  Inst.  Index;  Co.  Litt. 
147b;  1  Rolle.  Abr.  933;  7  VIner,  Abr.  367; 
11  Viner,  Abr.  461;  IS  Vlner,  Abr.  493-&1&; 
3  Nels.  Abr.  SIS;  Bac.  Abr.;  6  Whart.  (Pa.) 
541;  2  Root  (Conn,)  492;  3  Conn.  62;  6  Conn. 
373:  1  Ohio.  187;  11  Johns.  (N.  T.)  613;  1 
Halst.  (N.  J.t  190;  4  N.  H.  251;  31  Pa,  St, 
475. 

EXTINGUISHMENT  OF  A  DEBT.  De- 
struction of  a  debt.  This  may  be  by  the 
creditor'B  accepting  a  higher  eecurity. 
Plowd,  84:  1  Salk,  304;  1  Md.  492;  6  Md.  389; 
24  Ala.  (N.  S.)  439.  A  judgment  recovered 
extinguishes  the  original  debt.  13  Maes. 
148;  1  Pick.  (Mass.)  118;  Hill  ft  D,  (N.  Y.) 
392.  A  debt  evidenced  by  a  note  may  be 
extinguished  by  a  surrender  of  the  note.  10 
Cush.  (Maaa.)  169;  29  Pa.  St.  50;  3  Ind. 
337,  As  to  the  effect  of  payment  in  extln- 
Rulshlng  a  debt,  see  "Payment."  See.  gen- 
erally. 35  N.  H,  421:  29  Vt  488;  6  Fla.  25; 
20  Ga.  4«3:   12  Barb.   (N.  Y,)   128. 

EXTINGUISHMENT  OF  COMMON.  1»bs 
of  the  right  to  have  common.  This  may 
happen  from  various  causee,— by  the  on 
of  the  common  right  becoming  owner  of  the 
fee;  by  severance  from  the  land;  by  release; 
by  approvement.  2  Hilllard,  Real  Prop.  75; 
2  Steph.  Comm.  41;  1  Crabb,  Real  Prop,  j 
341  et  seq.;  Co.  Litt,  280;  Burton,  Real  Prop. 
437;   1  Bac.  Abr.  628;  Cro,  EIIe,  694. 

EXTINGUISHMENT OFCOPYHOLD.  This 
takes  place  by  a  union  of  the  copyhold  and 
freehold  estates  in  the  same  person;  also  by 
any  act  ot  the  tenant  showing  an  Intention 
not  to  hold  any  longer  ot  his  lord.  Hutt, 
81:  Cro.  Eliz,  21:  Williams,  Real  Prop.  287 
et  seq.;  Watk,  Copyhoida.  Index. 


to  the  lands  and  the  rent  In  the  aame  person. 
Termee  de  la  Ley;  Cowell;  S  Sharawood, 
Bl.  Comm.  326,  note. 

EXTINGUISHMENT  OF  WAYS.  Destnic- 
tion  of  a  right  ot  way,  effected  usually  by  a 
purchase  ot  the  close  over  which  It  Ues  by 
the  owner  of  the  rigbt  of  way.  2  Wadib. 
Real  Prop,  index. 

EXTIRPATION.  In  English  law.  A  spe- 
cies ot  destruction  or  waste,  analogous  to 
eetrepement.    See  "Estrepement" 

EXTIRPATIONE.  A  judicial  writ,  either 
before  or  after  Judgment,  that  lay  against  a 
person  who,  when  a  verdict  was  found 
against  him  for  land,  etc.,  maliciously  over 
threw  any  house,  or  extirpated  any  trees 
upon  It.    Reg.  Jud.  13,  66. 

EXTOCARE  (Lat.)  in  old  recoiils.  To 
grub  woodland,  and  reduce  It  to  arable  or 
meadow;  "to  stock  up,"  as  It  Is  rendered  in 
Cowell.    5  Mon.  Angl.  71. 

EXTORSIVELY.    A  technical  word  used 

in  indictments  for  extortion. 

When  a  person  Ib  charged  with  extorslvely 
taking,  the  very  Import  of  the  word  shows 
that  he  Is  not  acquiring  poseession  of  his 
own.  4  Ctox,  C.  C.  387.  In  North  Carolina 
the  crime  may  be  charged  without  using  thie 
word.     1  Hayw.  (N.  Ct  406. 

EXTORTIO  EST  CRIMEN  QUANOO  QUIS 
colore  officii  extorquet  quod  non  eat  debltum, 
vol  supra  debltum,  vel  ante  tempiia  quod 
est  debltum.  Extortion  Is  a  crime  when,  by 
color  of  office,  any  person  extorts  that  which 
Is  not  due,  or  more  than  4s  due,  or  before 
the  time  when  it  is  due,     10  Coke,  103. 

EXTORTION.  The  unlawful  taking  by 
any  officer,  by  color  ot  hie  office,  of  any 
money  or  thing  of  value  that  is  not  due  to 
htm,  or  more  than  Is  due,  or  before  It  Is 
due.  4  Bl.  Comm.  141;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  68, 
5  1;  1  Rubs.  Crimefi.  •144;  7  Pick.  (MafiS.) 
279;   3  Ind,  83;   107  N.  C.  921. 

In  a  larce  sense,  the  term  Includes  any 
injury  under  color  of  right;  but  it  Is  gener- 
ally and  constantly  used  In  the  more  limited 
technical  sense  above  given;  while  "oppres- 
sion" Is  used  to  signify  Injuries  other  than 
the  extortion  of  things  of  value  committed 
under  color  of  office. 


EXTRA  FEODUM  (Lat,)  Out  of  his  tee; 
out  of  the  seigniory,  or  not  bolden  of  him 
that  claims  it.    Co.  Lltt-  lb;  Reg.  Orlg.  97h. 

EXTRA  JUS  (Lat,)  Beyond  the  law;  more 
than  the  law  requires.  In  jure,  vel  extra  fiu. 
Bracton.  tol.  169b. 

EXTRA  LEGEM.  Out  of  the  law;  out  ot 
the  protection  ot  the  law,    Co.  UtL  IM. 

Outlaws  (utlagati)  are  ^d  to  be  extra 
legem  potiti.  put  out  of  the  law.  nets,  Ub. 
■        S8,|14.  ,OOg\C 


EXTRA  LEGEM,  ETC.  (3. 

EXTRA  LEGEM  POSITUS  EST  C1VILI- 
ter  mortuu*.  One  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law 
[an  ouUaw]  Is  civilly  dead.    Co.  UU.  130. 


EXTRA   QUATUOR   MARI    (Lat    twyond 
four  seas).    Oat  of  the  realm.    1  Bl.  Comm. 

157. 


EXTRA  TERRITORIUM.  Outside  terri- 
tory (of  a  state  or  county).  2  Kent,  Comm. 
407. 

EXTRA  TERRITORIUM  JUS  DICENTI 
non  paretur  impune.  One  who  eierclseB  Ju- 
risdiction out  of  blB  territory  cannot  be 
obeyed  with  Impunity.  10  Coke.  77;  Dig.  2. 
1.  20;  Story,  Confl.  Laws,  !  539. 

EXTRA  VIAM.  Out  of  the  way.  When,  In 
an  action  ot  trespass,  the  defendant  pleads  a 
right  ot  way,  the  defendant  may  reply  extra 
viam.  that  the  trespass  was  committed  be- 
vond  the  way,  or  make  a  new  assignment. 
m  East.  343,  349. 


EXTRACT.  A  part  of  a  writing.  In  gen- 
eral, an  extract  is  not  evidence,  because  the 
whole  of  the  writing  may  explain  the  part 
extracted,  so  as  to  give  it  a  different  sense; 
but  sometlDies  extracts  from  public  books 
are  evidence,  as  extracts  from  the  registers 
of  births,  marriages,  and  burials,  kept  ac- 
cording to  law,  when  the  whole  of  the  mat- 
ter has  been  extracted  which  relates  to  the 
cause  or  matter  in  issue. 

EXTRACTA  CURIAE.  The  issues  or  prof- 
its of  holding  a  court,  arising  from  the  cus- 
tomary dues,  fees,  and  amercements.  Cow- 
ell. 

EXTRADITION  (Lat.  ex,  from,  traditio, 
handing  over).  The  surrender  by  one  aover- 
eign  state  to  another,  on  Its  demand,  of  per- 
sons charged  with  the  commiBSion  of  crime 
within  Its  jurisdiction,  that  they  may  be 
dealt  with  according  to  Its  laws. 

International  Extradition.  The  sur- 
render of  persons  charged  with  crime  by  one 
foreign  state  to  another,  on  Its  demand,  pur- 
suant to  treaty  Btipulatlons  between  them. 

Interstate  Extradition.    The  surrender 

ol  persons  by  one  federal  state  to  another, 
on  Its  demand,  pursuant  to  their  federal  con- 
stitution and  laws.  Persons  subject  to  ex- 
tradition, see  "Fugitive  from  Justice." 

EXTRADOTAL  PROPERTY.  In  Loulsl- 
iana  this  term  is  used  to  designate  that 
property  which  fowns  no  part  of  the  dowry 
of  a  woman,  and  which  is  also  called  "para- 
phernal property."    Civ.  Code  La.  art.  231B. 


EXTRAJUDICIAL.    That  which  does  not 


belong  to  the  Judge  or  his  jurisdiction,  not- 
withstanding which  he  takes  cognizance  of 
It  Extrajudicial  judgments  and  acts  are 
absolutely  void.  See  "Coram  non  Judice;" 
Merlin,  Repert.  "Bsees  de  Pouvolr." 

EXTRAJUD1CIUM.  Extrajudicial;  out  of 
the  proper  cause.  Judgments  rendered  or 
acta  done  by  a  court  which  has  no  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subject,  or  where  It  has  no  juris- 
diction, are  said  to  be  "extrajudicial." 

EXTRANEUS. 

— '■ — In  Old  Engliah  Law.  One  foreign 
born;  a  foreigner.    7  Rep.  16. 

In  Roman  Law.    An  heir  not  bom  In 

the  family  of  the  testator;  those  of  a  foreign 
state.    The    same    as    alienvs.    VIcat;     Du 

EXTRANEUS  EST  SUBDITUS  QUI  EX- 
tra  terram,  i.  e.,  poteatatem  regis  natua  est. 
A  foreigner  is  a  subject  who  Is  bom  out  of 
the  territory,  i.  e.,  government  of  the  king. 
7  Coke,  16. 

EXTRAORDINARY  CARE.  The  utmost 
possible  diligence.  It  Is  that  required  of 
common  carriers  of  passengers,  and  In  a  few 
other  relations,  and  has  been  defined  to  be 
the  doing  of  all  that  Is  possible  to  human 
sagacity  and  foresight  under  the  circum- 
stances.    85  Me.  34;  68  Mo.  340. 

EXTRAORDINARY  REMEDIES.  The 
writs  of  mandamus,  habeas  corpus,  quo  toor- 
ranto.  and  other  special  wriCa,  not  ancillary 
to  an    ordinary    action,    are    sometimes   BO 

EXTRAPAROCHIAL  (LaL)  Out  of  a  par- 
ish: not  within  the  bounds  or  limits  of  any 
parish.     1  Bl.  Comm.  113,  2S4. 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY.  That  quality 
of  laws  which  makes  them  operate  t)eyond 
the  territory  of  the  power  enacting  Uiem, 
upon  certain  persons  or  certain  rights.  See 
Wheaton,  Int.  Law  (6th  Ed.)  IZl  et  seq. 

EXTRAVAGANTE8.    In  canon  law.    The 
name  given  to  the  constitutions  of  the  popes     t 
posterior  to  the  Clementines. 

They  are  thus  called,  quasi  vagantet  extra 
corpus  juris,  to  express  that  they  were  out  of 
the  canonical  law,  which  at  first  contained 
only  the  decrees  of  Gratlan.  Afterwards  the 
Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  the  Sexte  of  Boni- 
face VIII..  the  Clementinee,  and  at  last  the 
Extravagantes,  were  added  to  it.  There  are 
the  Extravagantes  of  John  XXII.  and  the 
common  Extra vagantes.  The  first  contain 
twenty  epistles,  decretals,  or  constitutions 
of  that  pope,  divided  under  fifteen  titles. 
without  any  subdivision  Into  hooka  The 
others  are  epistles,  decretals,  or  constitutions 
of  the  popes  who  occupied  the  holy  see  either 
before  or  after  John  XXlI.  They  are  di- 
vided into  books,  like  the  decretals. 

EXTREMIS  (Lat.)  When  a  person  la  sick 
beyond  the  hope  of  recovery,  and  near  death, 
be  Is  said  to  l>e  In  extremis. 

A  will  made  in  this  condition.  If  made 
without    undue    Influence,    by    a/pernn^^f  . 


EXTREMIS  PKOBATIS,  ETC.         (i! 

Bound  mind.  Is  valid.  As  to  tbt  eO«ct  of 
declaratlone  of  mrsone  in  exlremU.  see  "Dj- 
ing  Declaratlone;"  "Declaration," 

EXTREMIS  PROBATIS,  PRAESUMUN- 
tur  media.  Bxtremea  tKl&g  proved,  Inter- 
mediate tbtnga  are  presumed.  Tray.  Lat 
Max.  207. 


exile  or  banieb.    SiMiit  liber  Homo,  exutetur. 
niti,  etc.,  no  freeman  shall  be  exiled,  unleaa, 
etc.    Magna  Charta.  c.  29:  2  lust  47. 
EY.    A  watery  place;  water.    Co.  Litt.  G. 

EYE-WITNESS.  One  who  saw  the  act  or 
fact  to  which  he  testifies.  Wfaen  an  eye-wit- 
ness testifies,  and  Is  a  man  of  Intelllgenco 
and  integrity,  much  reliance  must  be  plitced 
on  his  testimony,  for  he  has  the  meai^  of 
malting  known  the  truth. 

EYOTT.  A  small  island  arising  in  a  river. 
Fleta.  lib.  8,  c.  2.  s.  b;  Bracton.  lib.  3,  c  2. 
See  "Island." 

EYRE.    See  "Eire." 

EXULARE  (Lat.)    In  old  English  law.    To       EYRER.    To  go  about    See  "EIk." 


EXUERE  PATRIAM  (Lat.)  To  throw  oft 
or  renounce  one's  country  or  native  alle- 
giance;   to   expatriate  one's   self.     Phllllm. 
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F.  Tbe  Bixtb  letter  of  the  alphabet.  A 
flgbter  or  maker  of  frays.  It  be  had  no  ears, 
was  to  be  branded  in  tbe  cheek  witb  this  let- 
ter. Cowell.  Tboae  who  had  beeD  Eullty  of 
falaitj'  were  to  be  so  marked.  2  Reeve.  HlsL 
Eng.  Law,  392. 

F.  O.  B.  Free  od  board.  A  mercanUli 
term  used  in  contracta  of  sale  where  the 
seller  agreea  to  put  the  goods  on  board  cars 
at  a  apeclfled  place,  but  freight  is  paid  by 
the  buyer. 

FABRIC  LANDS.  In  English  law.  Lands 
given  tor  the  repair,  rebuilding,  or  mainte- 
nance of  cathedrals  or  other  churches. 

It  was  tbe  custom,  says  Cowell,  tor  almost 
fvery  one  to  give  by  will  more  or  lea 
the  fabric  of  tbe  cathedral  or  parish  church 
where  he  lived.  These  lands  so  given  were 
called  "Fabric  lands,"  because  given  ad  fabrl- 
eam  ecclesiae  reparandam.  for  repairing  the 
fabric  ol  the  church.  Called  by  the  SaxaoB 
"tlniber  lands,"     Cowell;   Spelman. 

FA8RICA.  In  old  BngUah  law.  Tbe  mak- 
ing or  coining  of  money.  Mem.  In  Scacc.  H. 
12  Kdw.  I. 

FABRICARE  (LaL)  To  make.  Used  of 
an  unlawful  making,  as  counterfeiting  coin 
II  Salk.  342),  and  also  of  a  lawful  coining. 

PABULA.  In  old  European  law.  A  con- 
tract or  formal  agreemenl;  but  particularly 
used  In  the  Ijombardlc  and  Vlsigothlc  laws 
to  denote  a  marriage  contract  or  a  will, 
Spelman. 

FAC  SIMILE  PROBATE.  In  England, 
wbere  the  construction  of  a  will  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  appearance  of  the  original  pa- 
per, tbe  court  will  order  the  probate  to  pass 
in  fae  Hmile,  as  it  may  possibly  help  to 
show  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  testator.  1  Wll- 
Uams,  Bx'rs  (Tth  Ed.)  331,  3S6,  6G6. 

FACE.  The  face  of  an  Instrument  Is  that 
which  it  shows  without  extrinsic  explana- 
tion. 

PACERE  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  To  do;  to 
make.  A  word  of  very  comprehenalve  eig- 
nillcatlon.  Dig.  50.  16.  Z18.  See  Calv.  Le;:. 
"BrlBsonius."  An  important  word  formerly 
in  tbe  language  of  writs  and  contracts,  and 
the  general  language  of  the  law. 

Facere  defallam.  to  make  default.  Brac- 
ton.  fols.  S38,  334b,  360b,  363. 

Facere  dueJlum.  to  make  the  duel;  to  en- 
gage in  the  combat,  or  make  or  do  battle, 
as  the  phrasf  sUII  Is.     Bracton.  tol.  141b. 

Facere  flnem-,  to  make  or  pay  a  fine.  Id. 
tol.  154. 

Facere  legem,  to  make  one's  law.  Id.  tola. 
156b.  334b.  335b,  410. 


FACIAS  ( Lat.  facere.  to  make,  to  do) ,  That 
you  cause.  Occurring  In  the  phrases  scire 
facias,  that  you  cause  to  know,  and  fieri 
facias,  that  you  cause  to  be  made,  etc.  Used 
also  in  the  phrases  do  ut  facias.  I  give 
that  you  may  do,  and  f^^o  vt  facias,  I  do 
that  you  may  do.  two  of  the  four  divisions 
of  considerations  made  by  Blackstone  (3 
Comm.  444). 

PACIENDO  (Law  Lat.  from  fac-rr;  Law 
Fr.  fesauttl).  Doing,  making,  or  paying; 
one  of  the  apt  words  of  reserving  a  rent, 
used  in  ancient  deeds.  Co.  Litt.  47a.  Ap- 
plied usually  to  those  services  which  con- 
sisted of  acts  done  (factiones).  Faclendo 
inde  talla  servitia,  doing  therefor  such  serv- 
ices.    Bracton,  tol,  3Sb;  Fleta,  lib.  3,  c,  14, 

i  IT. 

FACIES  (Lat,)  The  face,  outward  appeal^ 
ance  or  color  of  a  thing;  the  inspection  or 
view  of  a  thing.  Prima  fades,  the  flrst  face 
or  appearance.  Prima  facie,  on  the  first 
view  or  color. — at  flrst  blush,  as  the  modern 
phrase  ie.  Bracton.  fols.  29,  280.  See  "Col- 
or." 


FACIO  UT  DE8  (Lat.  I  do  that  you  may 
give).  A  species  of  contract  which  occurs 
when  a  man  agrees  to  perform  anything  for 
a  price  either  specifically  mentioned,  or  left 
'~  the  determination  of  the  law  to  set  a  value 
it;  as  when  a  servant  hires  bImBelf  to 
his  master  for  certain  wages,  or  an  agreed 

im  of  money.    2  Bl.  Comm.  446.  r 

FACIO  UT  FACIAS  (Lat.  1  do  that  you 
may  do).  A  species  of  contract  in  the  civil 
law  which  occurs  when  1  agree  with  a  man 
to  do  his  work  for  Mm  If  he  wiu  do  mine 
persons  agree  to  marry 
together,  or  to  do  any  other  positive  acts 

\  both  sides;  or  It  may  be  to  forbear  on 

le  side  In  consideration  of  something  done 

1  tbe  other.    2  Bl.  Comm.  444. 

FACT  (Lat.  factum).    An  acUon;  a  thing 

done;  a  circumstance. 

"Fact"  Is  much  used  In  modern  times  in 
diHtlnetlon  from  "law."  Thus,  In  every  case 
to  be  tried  there  are  (acts  to  be  shown  to 
exist  to  which  the  law  Is  to  be  applied.  If 
law  is,  as  It  Is  said  to  be.  a  rule  of  action,  the 


fact  is  the  action  ebown  to  have  been  done, 
and  which  should  have  been  done  In  a 


irtile 


PACTUM  UNIUS,  ETC. 


ance  with  the  rule.  Fact  In  thla  eenee. 
means  a  thing  done  or  exUtlng. 

Material  facts  are  those  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  light  of  action  or  defense. 

immaterial  facts  are  those  which  are  not 
essential  to  the  right  of  action  or  defense. 

Material  (acts  must  be  shown  to  exist; 
Immaterial  facts  need  not.  The  existence 
of  facte  Is  generallr  determined  by  the  Jury; 
but  there  are  many  facta  of  which  a  court 
takes  cognizance.  See  "Judge;"  "Jury;'" 
"Cognizance."  As  to  pleading  material  facts, 
see  Oould,  Pi.  c  3,  g  28.  And  see  3  Bout. 
Inst  note  3150. 

FACTA.  In  old  Bngllsb  law.  Deeds. 
Facta  armortim.  deeds  or  feats  of  arms;  that 
is,  Jousts  or  tournaments.    Cowell. 

Facts.  Pacta  et  caaua,  facts  and  cases. 
BractOQ.  fol.  lb. 


FACTA  TENENT  MULTA  QUAE  FIERI 
prohlbentur.  Deeds  contain  many  things 
which  are  prohibited  to  be  done.  12  Coke, 
124. 

FACTIO  TESTAMENT!  (Lat)  In  civil 
law.  The  power  of  making  a  will,  including 
right  and  capacity.  Also  the  power  o(  re- 
ceiving under  a  will.    VIcat 

FACTO.     In  tact;  by  an  act;  by  the  act 
or  fact    Ipto  facto,  by  the  act  Itself;  by  the 
mere  effect  of  a  fact  without  anything  ~ 
peradded,  or  any  proceeding  upon  it  to  give 
it  effect    3  Kent  Comm.  65,  58. 

FACTOR.  An  agent  employed  to  sell  goods 
or  merchandise  consigned  or  delivered  to 
Mm,  by  or  for  his  principal,  for  a  compen- 
sation, commonly  called  "factorage"  or  "com- 
mission." Paley,  Ag.  13;  1  Llvermore,  Ag. 
68;  Story,  Ag.  3  33;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Mer- 
chant" (B);  Malynes.  Lex.  Merc.  SI ;  Beawes, 
I.ex.  Merc.  44;  3  Chit  Com.  Law,  193;  2 
Kent  Comm.  (3d  Ed.)  622,  note  (d);  1 
Bell.  Comm.  385,  S!  408,  409;  2  Bam.  fi  Aid. 
143. 

A  domestic  factw  ie  one  who  resides  in 
the  same  country  with  his  principal. 

A  foreign  factor  Ib  one  who  resides  in  a 
different  country  from  hiB  principal,  1  Term 
R.  112;  4  Maule  ft  S.  576. 

A  "factor"  dlRerB  from  a  "broker"  In  that 
he  is  Intrusted  with  the  possession  and 
management  of  the  goods  to  be  sold,  while 
a  broker  has  only  an  agency  to  sell,  or  pos- 
sesalon  of  docutnents.    Story,  Ag.  j!  33. 

In  Maritime  Law.  A  factor  was  an- 
ciently an  agent  who  accompanied  the  ship, 
the  cargo  being  conBlgned  tor  eale.  and  he 
being  empowered  to  purchase  a  return  car- 
go out  of  the  proceeds.  Such  an  agent  Is 
usuallv  called  a  "suTvercargo."  Beawes,  Lex 
Merc.  44.  47. 

FACTORS' ACTS.  A  name  given  to  certain 
English  statutes,  of  which  40  &  41  Vict  c.  39, 
is  the  latest,  validating  pledges  by  factors 
to  hona  fide  pledgees. 


paid  to  a  factor  for  his  services.  It  Is  more 
usual  to  call  this  "commiBsions."  1  Bouv. 
Inst,  note  1013;  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1288. 

FACTORIZING  PROCESS.  A  pR>cess  for 
attaching  effects  of  the  debtor  In  the  hands 
of  a  third  party.  It  is  substantially  the 
same  process  known  as  the  garnishee  pro- 
cees,  truatee  process,  proceBB  by  foreign  at- 
tachment.   Drake,  Attachm.  S  461. 

FACTORY.  In  Scotch  law.  A  contract 
which  partakes  of  a  mandate  and  Jocatio  ad 
operanitum.  and  which  is  In  the  English  and 
American  law  books  discussed  under  the 
title  of  "Principal  and  Agent"  1  Bell, 
Comm.  259. 

FACTUM.  A  man's  own  act  and  deed;  a 
culpable  or  criminal  act;  an  act  not  foanded 
In  law;  a  deed;  a  written  instrument  under 
seal.  Called,  also,  ckarta.  Spelman;  2  BL 
Comm.  295. 

The  difference  between /actum  and  cAorta 
originally  would  seem  to  have  been  that  /ac- 
tum denoted  the  thing  done,  and  charfa  the 
evidence  thereof.  Co.  Lltt  9b.  When  a  man 
denies  by  hlB  plea  that  he  made  a  deed  on 
which  he  Is  sued,  he  pleads  non  eat  factum, 
he  did  not  make  It 

In  wills,  factum  seems  to  retain  an  active 
signification,  and  to  denote  a  making.  See 
11  How.  <U.  S.)  368. 

A  fact.  Factum  probandum,  the  tact  to  be 
proved.    1  Greenl.  Ev.  i  13. 

A  portion  of  land  granted  to  a  farmer; 
otherwise  called  a  hide,  bovata,  etc.  Spel- 
man. 

In  French  Law.  A  memoir  which  con- 
tains, concisely  set  down,  the  fact  on  which 
a  contest  has  happened,  Uie  means  on  which 
a  party  founds  his  pretensions,  with  tha 
refutation  of  the  means  of  the  adverse  par- 
ty.   See  Vlcat. 

FACTUM  A  JUDICE  QUOD  AD  EJUS  OF- 
ficlum  nbn  apectat,  non  ratum  est  An  act 
of  a  Judge  which  does  not  pertain  to  his  of- 
fice is  of  no  force.  10  Coke.  76;  Dig.  60.  17. 
170;  Broom,  Leg.  Mas.  (3d  London  Ed.)  89. 

FACTUM  CUlQUE  3UUM,  NON  ADVER- 
aarlo,  nocere  debet.  A  man's  actions  should 
Injure  himself,  not  his  adversary.  Dig.  SO. 
17.  1B6. 

FACTUM  INFECTUM  FIERI  NEQUIT. 
What  is  done  cannot  be  undone.  1  Kames. 
Bq.  96,  259. 

FACTUM  NEGANTI8  NULLA  PROBATIO. 
No  proof  is  incumbent  on  him  who  denies  a 
I  tact. 

FACTUM  NON  DIC1TUR  QUOD  NON 
peraeverat.  That  Is  not  said  to  be  done  which 
does  not  last  5  Coke,  96;  Sbep.  Touch. 
(Prest  Ed.)  391. 

1  be 


FACTUM  PROBANS.  An  evidenUary  tact 

FACTUM  UNIUS  ALTERI  NOCERE  NON 

debet.    The  deed  of  one  should  not  bttrt  ati- 

FACT0RA6E.    The  wages  or  allowances  >  other.    Co.  Lltt  152.  (   ■Onofc 
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FACULTAS  PROBATIONUM,  ETC.     (355) 


FAINT  PLEADER 


FACULTAS  PROBATIONUM  NON  EST 
anguatanda.  Tbe  right  o(  offering  proot  is 
not  to  be  narrowed.    4  InsL  279. 

FACULTIES  OF  HUSBAND.  His  ability 
by  earnings,  or  out  of  accumulated  reeourceB. 
to  pay  alimony  which  may  be  awarded  to  a 
wife  suing  for  dlTorce.  It  should  be  al- 
leged as  a  foundation  for  an  allowance  of 
alimony  or  support    Not  In  common  use. 

FACULTY. 

In  Canon  Law.    A  license;  an  author- 

Itj'.  For  example,  the  ordinary,  having  the 
disposal  of  all  seats  Id  the  nave  of  a  church, 
may  grant  this  power,  which,  when  It  is 
delegated,  is  called  a  "faculty,"  to  another. 

FacultleB  are  of  two  klnda:  First,  when 
the  grant  Is  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  In 
gross;  second,  when  It  Is  to  a  person  and 
bis  heirs  as  appurtenant  to  a  house  which  he 
holds  in  the  pariah.  1  Term  R.  429,  432;  12 
Coke,  lOS. 

In  Scotch  Law.    Ability  or  power.    The 

term  "faculty"  Is  more  properly  applied  to  a 
power  founded  on  the' consent  of  the  party 
from  whom  it  springs,  and  DOt  founded  on 
property.    Karnes,  Eq.  504. 

In  American  College*.    Tbe  faculty  is 

tbe  body  of  Instructors. 


FAEDER  FEOH.  Tbe  porUon  brought  by 
a  wife  to  her  husband,  and  which  reverted 
to  a  widow.  In  case  the  taelr  of  her  deceased 
husband  refused  bis  consent  to  ber  second 
marriage;  1.  e.,  it  reveried  to  her  family  In 
case  she  returned  to  them.    Anc.  Inst.  Eng. 

FAESTINQMEN.  Approved  men  wbo were 
strong  armed.  Subsequently  tbe  word  seems 
to  have  been  used  in  tbe  sense  of  "rich," 
and  hence  It  probably  passed  Into  its  later 
and  common  meaning  of  pledges  or  bonds- 
men, which,  by  Saxon  custom,  were  bound 
to  answer  for  each  other's  good  behavior. 
Cowell;  Du  Gauge. 

FAGGOT.  A  badge  worn  In  popish  times 
by  perEODs  who  had  recanted  and  abjured 
what  was  then  adjudged  to  be  heresy,  as  an 
emblem  of  what  they  had  merited.    Cowell. 

FAOQOT  VOTES.  A  faggot  vote  Is  where 
a  man  is  formally  posseeaed  of  a  right  to 
vote  tor  members  of  parliament,  without 
possessing  the  substance  which  the  vote 
should  represent;  as  if  he  Is  enabled  to  buy 
a  property,  and  at  the  same  moment  mort- 
gage it  to  its  full  value  for  the  mere  sake  of 
the  vote.  Such  a  vote  is  called  a  "faggot 
vote,"    Wharton. 

FAIDA.  In  Saxon  law.  Great  and  open 
hostility  which  arose  on  account  of  some 
murder  committed.  The  term  was  applied 
only  to  that  deadly  enmity  In  deference  to 
which,  among  the  Oermans  and  other  north- 
ern nations,  It  murder  was  committed,  pun- 
ishment might  be  demanded  from  any  one  of 


kin  to  the  murderer  by  any  one  of  the  kin 
of  the  murdered  man.  Du  Cange;  Spelman. 
FALLITE  (Fr.)  Bankruplcy;  failure;  the 
condition  of  a  merchant  who  ceases  to  pay 
his  debts.  3  Masse,  Dr.  Comm.  ITI;  Guyot, 
Rep.  Univ. 

FAILURE  OF  CONSIDERATION.  Failure 
of  a  party  to  a  contract,  whether  by  fault 
or  necessity,  to  perform  that  which  he  has 
obligated  himself  to  do. 

To  constitute  failure  of  consideration, 
there  must  be  failure  to  perform  that  which 
was  promised;  subsequent  depreciation  of 
tbe  thing  promised  (8G  N.  C.  498),  though 
due  to  inherent  defects  (78  III.  G78),  not  be- 
ing a  legal  failure  of  consideration. 

It  is  a  phase  of  want  of  consideration,  tbe 
contract  being  Invalid  for  abeence  of  con- 
sideration after  the  consideration  has  failed. 
But  in  another  sense,  want  of  consideration 
implies  that  there  never  was  a  considera- 
tion, while  failure  of  consideration  Implies 
the  existence  of  mutual  promises  at  the  mak- 
ing of  the  contract,  and  the  subsequent 
breach  of  one  pariy. 

Failure  of  consideration  differs  from  non- 
performance or  breach  only  as  to  the  point 
of  view;  the  same  acts  constituting  a  TatTure 
of  consideration  in  respect  to  the  effect  to 
release  the  other  party  from  his  obligation, 
and  a  breach  in  respect  to  the  effect  to  ren- 
der the  nonperformlng  party  liable  In  dam- 

FAILURE  OP  ISSUE.  A  want  of  Issue  to 
take  an  estate  limited  over  by  an  executory 

devis& 

Failure  of  lasue  is  definite  or  Indeflnlte. 
When  the  preclsg  time  for  tbe  failure  of  Is- 
sue is  fixed  by  tbe  will,  as  in  tbe  case  of  a 
devise  to  Peter,  but.  If  he  dies  without  issue 
living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  then  to  an- 
other, this  Is  a  failure  of  Issue  definite.  An 
Indeflclte  failure  of  issue  is  the  very  con- 
verse or  opposite  of  this,  and  it  signifies  a 
general  failure  of  issue,  whenever  it  may 
happen,  without  fixing  any  time,  or  a  cer 
tain  or  definite  period,  within  which  it  must 
happen.  2  Bouv.  Inst  note  1S49.  See  "Dy- 
ing Without  Issue." 

FAILURE  OF  RECORD.  Tbe  neglect  to 
produce  the  record  after  having  pleaded  it. 
When  a  defendant  pleads  a  matter,  and  of- 
fers to  prove  it  by  the  record,  and  then 
pleads  nvl  tiel  record,  a  day  is  given  to  the 
defendant  to  bring  in  tbe  record.  If  he 
fails  to  do  eo,  he  Is  said  to  fall,  and.  there 
being  a  failure  of  record,  the  plalntllt  Is  en- 
titled to  Judgment  Termes  de  la  Ley.  See 
the  form  of  entering  It.  1  Wm.  Saund.  92. 

FAINT  (or  FEIGNED)  ACTION.  In  old 
English  practice.  An  action  was  so  called 
where  tbe  party  bringing  It  had  no  title  to 
recover,  although  the  words  of  the  writ  were 
true.  A  falee  action  was  properly  where  the 
words  of  the  writ  were  false.  Lltt  5  689; 
Co.  Lltt.  361. 

FAINT  PLEADER.  A  false,  fraudulent 
or  collusory  manner  of  pleading,  to  the  4^ 
ceptlon  of  a  third  person. 


^.ooglc 


PAIR  (3; 

FAIR.  A  public  mart  or  place  of  buying 
aod  sailing.  1  Bl.  Coram.  27i.  A  greater 
species  of  market,  recurring  at  more  distant 
IntervalB. 

A  fair  ts  UBually  attended  by  a  greater 
concourse  of  people  tban  a  market,  for  tbe 
amusement  of  wliom  various  exhibitions  are 
gotten  up.    McCiillocb;  Wbarlon, 

A  solema  or  greater  sort  of  market,  grant- 
ed to  any  town  by  privilege,  for  the  more 
speedy  and  commodious  provlelon  of  such 
things  as  the  subject  needeth,  or  the  utter- 
ance of  sucb  things  as  we  abound  In  above 
our  own  uses  and  occasions.  Cowell;  Cun- 
ningham.   A  privileged  market. 

A  fair  is  a  franchise  which  is  obtained  by 
a  grant  from  tbe  crown.  2  Inst.  220;  3  Mod. 
133;  3  Lev,  223;  1  Ld.  Raym.  341;  2  Saund. 
]72;    1  Rolle,  Abr.   106;    Tomlins;   Cunnlng- 

In  the  United  Sia'ps.  faii-s.  in  the  ancient 
sense,  are  almost  unknown.  They  are  recog- 
nised in  Alabama  (Aik.  nig.  4(i9.  note),  and 
in  North  Carolina,  where  Ihey  are  regulated 
by  statute  (1  Rev.  St.  N.  C.  2fi2). 

FAIR-PLAY  MEN.  A  local  Irregular  tri- 
bunal which  existed  in  Pennsylvania  about 
the  year  1769. 

About  the  year  1769  there  was  a  tract  of 
country  in  Pennsylvania  situate  between  I^y- 
coming  creek  and  Pine  creek,  in  which  the 
proprietaries  prohibited  the  making  of  sur- 
veys, as  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  had  or 
bad  not  been  ceded  by  the  Indians.  Al- 
though settlements  were  forbidden,  yet  ad- 
venturers settled  themselves  there.  Being 
without  the  pale  of  ordinary  authorities,  the 
inhabitants  annually  elected  a  tribunal.  In 
rotation,  of  three  of  their  number,  whom 
they  denominated  "fair-play  men,"  who  had 
authority  to  decide  all  disputes  as  to  bound- 
aries. Their  decisions  were  final,  and  en- 
forced by  tbe  whole  community  en  mass-;. 
Their  decisions  are  said  to  have  been  Just 
and  enuitable.  2  Smith.  Pa.  Laws,  195;  Ser- 
geant, Land  I.flws  Pa.  77. 

FAIR  PLEADER.  The  name  of  a  writ 
given  by  the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  62  Hen. 
III.  c.  11,    See  "Beaupleader.'" 

FAIT.  Anything  done;  a  deed  lawfully 
executed.  Comyn,  Dig.  Fenme  de  Jail,  a 
wife  de  facto. 

FAIT  ENROLLE.  A  deed  enrolled,  as  a 
bargain  and  sale  of  freeholds.    1  Keb.  568. 

FAITOURS.  Idle  persons:  Idle  livers; 
vagabonds.  Termes  de  la  Ley;  Cowell; 
Blount;  Cunningham. 

FALCARE  (I.,at.)  To  cut  or  mow  down. 
Falcare  prala.  to  cut  or  mow  down  grass  in 
meadows  hayed  (laid  in  for  hay)  was  a  cus- 
tomary service  for  the  lord  by  his  inferior 
ten  ante.     Kennett. 

Falrator.  the  tenant  performing  the  serv- 

FnIco(«ra.  a  day's  mowing;  falcatura  una, 
once  mowing  the  grass. 

Falcatio.  a  mowing. 

Falcata,  that  which  was  mowed.  Ken- 
nett; Cowell;  Jacob. 


FALCIDIA.  In  Spanish  law.  The  fourth 
portion  of  an  Inheritajice,  which  legally  be- 
longs to  the  heir,  and  for  the  protecUon  of 
which  he  has  the  right  to  reduce  the  legacies 
to  three  fourth  parts  of  the  succession,  in 
order  to  protect  his  interest. 

FALCIDIAN  LAW.  In  Roman  law.  A 
statute  or  law  restricting  the  right  of  dis- 
posing ot  property  by  will,  enacted  by  the 
people  during  the  reign  ot  Augustus,  on  th« 
proposition  of  Falcidlus,  who  was  a  tribune, 
in  the  year  ot  Rome  714. 

Its  principal  provision  gave  power  to  fa- 
thers of  families  to  bequeath  three-fourths 
of  their  property,  but  deprived  them  of  the 
power  to  give  away  the  other  fourth,  which 
was  to  descend  to  the  heir.  Inst  2.  22.  This 
fourth   was  termed  the  "Fatcidian  portion." 

A  similar  principle  has  been  adopted  In 
Louisiana,  where  donations  infer  vivot  or 
mortis  causa  cannot  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
property  ot  the  disposer,  if  he  leaves  at  Ma 
decease  a  legitimate  child;  one-halt,  if  he 
leaves  two  children;  and  one-third,  if  he 
leaves  three  or  a  greater  number.  Civ.  Code, 
art.  1480. 

A  similar  principle  prevailed  In  England 
In  earlier  times,  and  It  was  not  until  after 
the  Restoration  that  the  power  of  a  father 
to  dispose  of  all  his  property  by  will  be- 
came fully  eetablished.  2  Bl.  Comm.  11. 
As  to  the  early  history  ot  testamentry  law, 
see  Maine,  Anc.  Law. 

At  the  present  day,  by  the  common  law, 
the  power  of  tbe  father  to  give  all  bis  prop- 
erty is  unqualified.  He  may  bequeath  It  to 
his  children  equally,  to  one  in  preference  to 
another,  or  to  a  stranger  in  exclusion  ot  all, 
except  that  bis  widow  has  a  right  ot  dower 
in  bis  real  property.  In  some  ot  the  states, 
the  statutes  authorizing  bequests  and  de- 
vises to  charitable  corporations  limit  the 
amount  which  a  testator  may  give,  to  a  cer- 
tain traction  ot  his  estate. 

FALCIDIAN  PORTION.  That  portion  Of 
a  testator's  estate  which,  by  the  Falcidlan 
law.  was  required  to  be  left  to  the  heir, 
amounting  to  at  least  one-fourth.  Clr.  Code 
La.  art  1G08;  1  White.  New  Recop.  106. 

FALDA  (Spanish).  The  slope  or  skirt  of 
ft  bill.    2  Wall.  (U.  S.)  G73. 

in  Old  English  Law.     A  sheep  fold; 

the  liberty  ot  faldage.  or  setting  np  in  a 
field  a  movable  pen  for  sheep. 


FALDAGE.  The  privilege  which  ancient- 
ly several  lords  reserved  to  themaelTes  ot 
setting  up  folds  for  sheep  In  any  fields  with- 
in their  manors,  the  better  to  manure  them, 
and  this  not  only  with  their  own,  but  their 
tenants',  sheep.  Called,  variously,  aecta  fal- 
ilare.  fold-covrae.  free-fold,  faldagii.  Cnn- 
nlngham;  Cowell;  Spelman. 


FALDFEY.    A  compensation  paid  by  some 


FALDISDORY 


FALSE  PRETENSES 


customary  tenants  that  the;  mlgbt  have  lib- 
erty to  fold  their  own  sheep  on  their  owu 
land.    Cunningham;  Cowell;  Blount. 


FALDSTOOL,  or  FOLD8TOOL.  A  place 
at  tiie  south  aide  of  the  altar  at  which  the 
sovereign  kneels  at  bis  coronatloa. 

FALDWORTH.  A  person  of  age  that  he 
may  be  reckoned  ot  some  decennary.    Du 


FALE8IA.  In  old  English  law.  A  hill,  or 
down  by  the  seaside.  Co.  Lltt.  6b;  Domes- 
day Boob. 

FALK  LAND.    See  "Folcland." 

FALL.  In  Scotch  law.  To  lose.  To  fall 
from  a  right  Is  to  lose  or  fortelt  It.  1 
Karnes,  Bq.  StS. 


FALSA  DEM0N8TRATIC  {Lat.)  In  the 
civil  law.  False  designation;  erroneous  de- 
scription of  a  person  or  thing  in  a  written 
iuBtrumeat.     Inst.  2.  20.  30. 

FALSA  DEMONSTRATIO  NON  NO.CET. 
A  false  description  does  not  vitiate.  6  Term 
R.  676.  See  2  Story  (U.  S.)  391;  1  Greeni. 
Kt.  i  301;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Sid.)  662;  2  Pars.  Cont.  62,  note,  69,  note, 
72.  note,  76,  note;  4  C.  B.  328;  11  C.  B.  208; 
14  G.  B.  133. 

FALSA   DEM0N8TRATIONE    LEGATUM 

non  perlmi.  A  legacy  Is  not  destroyed  by 
an  Incorrect  description.  3  Bradf.  Sur.  (N. 
T.)   1*4,  149. 


FALSA  ORTHOGRAPHIA,  SiVE  FALSA 
grammattca,  non  vltlat  concesalonem.  False 
spelling  or  false  grammar  does  not  vitiate 
a  grant    9  Colie.  48;  Shop.  Touch.  66. 


FALSE  ACTiON. 


"Feigned  Action.' 


FALSE  CHARACTER.  Personating  the 
master  or  mistreSB  of  a  servant,  or  any  rep- 
resentative of  such  master  or  mistress,  and 
giving  a  false  character  to  the  servant,  is 
an  offense  punishable  in  England  with  a  fine 
of  £20.    St.  32  Geo.  111.  c.  66. 


FALSE  IMPRISONMENT.  Any  unlawful 
restraint  of  a.  man's  liberty,  whether  In  a 
place  made  use  at  for  Imprisonment  gener- 
ally, or  in  one  used  only  on  the  particular 
occasion,  or  by  words  and  an  array  of  force, 
without  bolts  or  bars,  in  any  locality  what- 
ever. 2  Bish.  Grim.  Law,  S  669;  8  N.  H. 
650;  9  N.  H.  491;  7  Humph.  (Tenn.)  43;  12 
Ark.  43;  7  Q.  B.  742;  6  Vt.  GSS;  3  Blockf. 
(Ind.)  46;  9  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  117;  1  A.  K. 
Marsh.  (Ky.)  345. 

The  characteristic  of  false  imprisonment 
Is  the  unlawfulness  of  the  detention.  If  the 
person  is  detained  under  vaild  process, 
though  it  be  erroneously  or  maliciously  Is- 
sued, It  Is  not  false  imprisonment.  68  Wis. 
276;   17  Kan.  436. 

FALSE  JUDGMENT  (Law  Lat.  falMim  ju- 
dicium; Jtreve  de  fatso  fvdlcio).  In  EngliBh 
law.  A  writ  which  lies  to  the  courts  at 
Westminster  to  reverse  the  Judgment  of 
Bome  Inferior  court  not  of  record.  3  Bi. 
Comm.  34,  406;  Fltzh.  Nat.  Brev.  18;  Finch, 
Law,  bk.  4,  e..  47. 

FALSE  tJVTlN.  In  old  practice.  Ungram- 
matical  Latin.  Before  the  statute  directing 
law  proceedings  to  be  in  English,  If  a  Latin 
word  was  significant,  though  not  true  or' 
good  Latin,  yet  an  indictment,  declaration, 
or  One  should  not  be  Impeached  or  quashed 
on  account  of  It,  as  where  the  word  proefato 
was  used  for  proefatoe,  and  the  like.  But 
if  the  word  was  not  Latin,  nor  allowed  by 
the  law  as  vocabvlum  artis  (a  word  or  term 
of  art),  but  was  Insensible  there,  if  It  were 
in  a  material  point,  as  if  murdredum  was 
used  For  Tnurdrum.  In  an  Indictment,  or 
b-urgariter  for  burglariier.  It  made  the  whole 
vicious  and  insufficient.  6  Coke,  121h.  See 
4  Mod.  159;  5  Mod.  281;  11  Mod.  399. 

FALSE  NEWS.  Spreading  false  news, 
whereby  discord  may  grow  between  the  sov- 
ereign of  England  and  his  people,  or  the 
great  men  of  the  realm,  or  which  may  pro- 
duce other  mischiefs,  still  seems  to  be  a 
misdemeanor,  under  St  3  Edw.  I.  c.  34. 
Steph.  Dig.  CHm.  Law,  5  95. 


FALSE  PRETENSES.  In  criminal  law. 
False  representations  and  statements,  made 
with  a  fraudulent  design  to  obtain  "money, 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,"  with  intent 
to  cheat.     2  Bouv.  Inat  note  2308. 

Such  a  fraudulent  representation  of  a  past 
or  existing  fact  by  one  who  knows  It  not  to 
be  true  as  is  adapted  to  induce  the  person 
to  whom  it  Is  made  to  part  with  something 
of  value.    2  Bish.  Crim.  Law,  S  416. 

The  offense  Is  distinguished  from  "larce- 
ny" by  the  intent  with  which  the  injured  per- 
son parts  with  his  property.  In  larceny, 
the  property  is  taken  against  the  owner's 
will,  while  by  false  pretenses  he  is  Induced 
to  voluntarily  part  with  It.    77  N.  T.  114. 

At  common  law  it  was  not  criminal  to  ob- 
tain property  by  false  representation  with- 
out false  weights,  measures,  or  tokens,  but 
this  is  generally  changed   by  statute.     To 
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constUute  tbe  oftenae  ot  obtalaing  property 
by  false  pretenBea: 

<1)  There  must  be  an  actual  represeata- 

UOD. 

(2)  The  repreaentatloQ  muet  be  of  a  fact, 
not  a  prediction  of  future  eveutB,  a  promlBo, 
an  eipreBSioD  of  opinion,  or  mere  dealer's 
talk. 

(3)  The  pretenee  must  be  false  at  the  time 
the  property  lo  obtained. 

(4)  It  muet  be  reasonably  calculated  to 
deceive,  when  considered  with  reference  to 
the  capacity  of  the  person  to  whom  It  la 
made. 

(6)  It  must  be  made  (a)  with  knowledge 
that  It  IB  false;  (b)  with  Intent  to  defraud, 
.(c)  with  Intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  tils 
property. 

(6)  It  muBt  deceive  the  party  to  whom  It 
Is  made;  that  la.  It  mnet  be  relied  on. 

(7)  Negligence  of  the  person  defrauded 
is  no  defense. 

(5)  Tbe  property  must  be  actually  ob- 
tained. 

(9)  The  person  to  whom  the  pretense  was 
made  must  be  defrauded. 

(10)  Tbe  tiling  obtained  must  be  within 
the  tenne  of  the  statutes.  2  Clark  A  Mar- 
shall, Crimes,  SIS. 

FALSE  RETURN.  A  return  made  by  the 
sheriff,  or  other  ministerial  officer,  to  a 
writ.  In  which  le  stated  a  fact  contrary  to 
tlie  truth,  and  Injurious  to  one  of  tbe  par- 
ties, or  Bome  one  having  an  Interest  In  it 

FALSE  SWEARING.  In  English  law.  A 
misdemeanor  consisting  of  making  a  will- 
fully false  oath,  but  not  In  a  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding, by  which  circumstance  It  is  distin- 
guished from  perjury. 

FALSE  TOKEN.  A  false  document  or 
sign  of  the  existence  ot  a  fact, — In  general 
used  for  the  purpose  of  fraud.  See  2  Star' 
fete,  Ev.  663. 

It  must  be  something  real  and  visible.  GS 
Ga.  40S. 

FALSEOAD.  In  Spanish  law.  Falsity; 
an  alteration  of  tbe  truth.  Las  Partldaa,  pt. 
3,  Ut  26,  lib.  1. 

DecepUon:  fraud.    Id.  pt  3.  tit.  32,  lib.  21. 

FALSEHOOD.  Any  untrue  assertion  or 
proposition;  a  willful  act  or  declaration  con- 
trary to  the  truth. 

It  does  not  always  and  necessarily  imply 
a  He  or  willful  untruth,  but  Is  generally 
used  In  the  second  sense  here  given.  It  is 
committed  either  by  the  willful  act  of  the 
party,  or  by  dissimulation,  or  by  words.  It 
is  willful,  for  example,  when  the  owner  ot 
a  thing  sells  it  twice,  by  different  contracts, 
to  different  individuals,  unknown  to  them; 
for  In  this  tbe  seller  must  willfully  declare 
the  thing  Is  his  own  when  he  knows  that 
It  Is  not  so.  It  Is  committed  by  dissimu- 
lation when  a  creditor,  having  an  under- 
standing with  bis  former  debtor,  sells  tbe 
land  of  the  latter  although  be  has  been  paid 
tbe  debt  which  was  due  to  him.  Falsehood  by 
word  is  committed  when  a  witness  swears  to 
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:  to  be  true.    See  I 


FALSI  CRIMEN.  Fraudulent  anbomatloD 
or  concealment,  with  design  to  darken  or 
hide  the  truth,  and  make  things  appear 
otherwise  than  they  are.  It  is  committed 
(II  by  words,  as  when  a  witness  swears 
falsely;  (2)  by  writing,  as  when  a  person 
antedates  a  contract;  (3)  by  deed,  as  selling 
by  false  weights  and  measures,  Wharton. 
See  "Crimen  Falsi." 


FALSIFY. 

In  Chancery  Practice.    To  prove  tbat 

an  Item  In  an  account  before  tbe  court  aa 
complete,  which  la  Inserted  to  the  debit  of 
tbe  person  falsifying,  should  have  been  omit- 
ted. 

When  a  bill  to  open  an  account  has  bees 
filed,  tbe  plaintiff  is  sometimes  allowed  to 
surcharge  and  falsify  such  account;  and  if 
anything  has  been  inserted  that  Is  a  wrong 
charge,  he  Is  at  liberty  to  show  It  and  that 
Is  a  ralslQcaUon.  2  Ves.  Jr.  565;  11  Wheat 
(U,  S.)  237.    See  "Surcharge." 

In  Criminal  Law.    To  alter  or  make 

false.  The  alteration  or  making  false  a  rec- 
ord is  punishable  at  common  law  by  s'atute 
in  the  states,  and.  If  of  records  of  the  United 
States  courts,  by  act  of  congress  of  April 
30,  1790.    1  Story,  U.  S.  Laws,  8S. 

A  fraudulent  falslflcatlon  of  accouDta  li 
generally  criminal.  140  Mass.  ST9;  18  Han 
(N.  Y.)  383. 

-^In  Practice.  To  prove  a  thing  to  b«% 
false.    Co.  Lltt  104b. 


FALSING  OF  DOOMS.  In  Scotch  law. 
Prosteating  against  a  sentence,  and  taking 
an  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal.    Bell,  Diet 

An  action  to  Bet  aside  a  decree.  Skene  de 
Verb.  Sign. 

FAL80  RETORNO  BREVIUM  (Law  Lat) 
In  old  English  law.  The  name  of  a  writ 
which  might  have  been  sued  out  augalnst  a 
sheriff  tor  falsely  returning  writs,  Cun- 
ningham. 


FALSUM  (Lat)  in  civil  law,  A  fraudu- 
lent Imitation,  perversion,  or  suppression  Ot 
truth,  sucb  as  an  Imitation  of  another'a 
handwriting,  or  an  Instrument  or  writing 
belonging  to  him;  a  cutting  out  of  a  part  ot 
a  writing. 

FALSUS  IN  UNO.FALSUS  IN  OMNIBUS. 
False  In  one  thing,  false  in  everything.  1 
Sumn.  (U.  S.)  3G6;  7  Wheat  (U.  S.)  338; 
3  Wis.  645;  2  Jones  (N.  C.)  2G7. 

FAMA,  FIDES,  ET  0CULU8  NON  PATI- 
untur  ludum.  F^me,  plighted  faith,  and  eye- 
dght  do  not  endure  deceit    3  Bulst  !2fi. 

FAMA,  QUAE  SUSPICIONEM  INDUCIT, 
orlrl  debet  apud  bonoa  et  gravea,  non  qut- 
dem   malevolos  et  maledleoa,  aed  provldaa 
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FAMILY  MEETINGS 


«t  fide  dlgnas  personas,  non  ■emel  led  sae- 
pfua,  quia  clamor  minult  et  defamatlo  man[- 
futat.  Report,  which  Induces  eusplcton, 
ought  to  arise  from  good  and  grave  man; 
not,  indeed,  from  malevolent  and  malicious 
men,  but  from  cautious  and  credible  per- 
Bons;  not  only  once,  but  Irequently;  (or 
clamor  dfmtnlebes,  and  defamation  manl- 
rests,    2  Inst  62. 

FAMACIDE.     A  slanderer. 

FAMIUA  (Lat.) 

In  Roman  Law.    A  family. 

Thla  word  had  four  dlBerent  acceptations 
ID  the  Roman  law.  In  the  first  and  most 
restricted  sense  it  designated  the  pater-fa- 
milias. — his  wife,  his  children,  and  other 
descendants  subject  to  his  paternal  power. 
In  the  second  and  more  enlarged  sense  It 
comprehended  all  the  apnates,— that  la  to 
say,  all  the  different  families  who  would  all 
be  subject  to  the  paternal  authority  ot  a 
common  chief  If  he  were  still  living.  Here 
it  bss  tlie  same  meaning  as  agnatiO'  In  a 
tikird  acceptation  it  comprises  the  Elaves  and 
those  who  are  in  mancipio  ot  the  chief,  al- 
tbougb  considered  only  as  things,  and  with- 
out anr  tie  ot  relationship.  And,  lastly,  it 
signifies  the  whole  fortune  or  patrimony  of 
the  chief.  See  "Pater-Pamlllaa; "  1  Ortolan, 
28. 

In  Old  English  Law.    Abousebold;  all 

the  servants  belonging  to  one  master.  Du 
Cange;  Cowell.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  land 
to  maintain  one  family.  The  same  quantity 
ot  land  is  called  sometimes  morxa  (a 
manse),  famttia,  carucata.  Du  Cange;  Cun- 
nlngban;  Cowell;  Creasy,  Church  Hist 

FAMILIAE  EMPTOR.  In  Roman  law.  An 
intermediate  person  who  purchased  the  ag- 
gregate inheritance  whan  sold  per  aeg  et 
Hbram,  in  the  process  of  making  a  will  un- 
der the  Twelve  Tables.  This  purchaser  was 
merely  a  man  of  straw,  transmitting  the  In- 
heritance to  the  haeres  proper.    Brown. 

FAMILIAE  ERCI8CUNDAE  (Lat.)  In 
civil  law.  An  action  which  lay  (or  any  of 
tbe  coheirs  tor  the  division  ot  what  felt  to 
them  by  inheritance.  Stair,  Inst.  lib.  1,  tit. 
7,  I  IB. 

PAMILIARES  REGIS.  Persons  of  the 
king's  household.  The  ancient  title  of  the 
"six  clerks"  ot  chancery  In  England.  Crabb. 
Com.  Law,  1S4:  2  Reeve,  Hist.  Bng.  Law, 
249,  261.  Familier  de  la  eftauncerv.  Kel- 
ham. 

FAtAlLY.  Father,  mother,  and  children. 
All  the  Individuals  who  live  under  the  au- 
thority ot  another,  Including  the  servants 
ot  the  (amily.  All  tbe  relations  who  de- 
scend from  a  common  anceetor.  or  who 
spring  from  a  common  root.  Code  La.  art 
3522.  No.  16;  9  Ves.  323. 

As  used  in  homestead  and  exemption  laws, 
it  generally  includes,  all  persons  resident 
under  a  roof  whom  the  head  of  the  family 
Is  under  legal  or  moral  duty  to  support 
Tbomp.  Homeat  ft  Ex.  S  11- 

In  other  connections  It  has  been  given  a 


wider  significance,  having  been  held  to  In- 
clude servants,  but  not  boarders  (53  111. 
263),  or  even  permanent  boarders,  but  not 
vlsltorB  (13  MaBB.  520). 

In  the  construction  ot  wills,  tbe  word 
"family,"  when  applied  to  personal  proper- 
ty, la  synonymous  with  "kindred,"  or  "rela- 
tions," meaning  next  of  kin,  as  applied  to 
personalty  (9  Ves.  323),  and  heirs  at  law, 
as  applied  to  realty  (17  Ves.  265).  It  may 
nevertheless  by  confined  to  particular  rela- 
tions by  the  context  of  tbe  will,  or  may  be 
enlarged  by  it  bo  that  the  expression  may 
in  some  cases  mean  children,  or  next  of 
kin,  and  in  others  may  even  include  rela- 
tions by  marriage.  1  Rop.  Leg.  115;  I  Hov. 
Supp.  to  Ves.  365,  notes  6,  T;  2  Vea.  Jr.  110; 
4  Ves.  708;  6  Vea.  156;  17  Vea.  26S;  3  Bast, 
172;  5  Maule  A  S.  126.  See  "Legatee;"  Dig. 
50.  16.  195.  2. 

FAMILY  ARRANGEMENTS.  An  agree- 
ment made  between  a  father  and  his  son,  or 
children,  or  between  brothers,  to  dispose  o( 
property  in  a  different  manner  to  that  which 
would  otherwise  take  place. 

In  these  cases,  trequently,  tbe  mere  rela- 
tion of  the  parties  will  give  effect  to  bar- 
gains otherwise  without  adequate  considera- 
Uon.    1  Chit.  Prac.  67;  I  Turn.  &  R.  13. 

FAMILY  BIBLE.  A  Bible  containing  a 
record  of  the  blrtbs,  marriages,  and  deaths 
of  the  members  of  a  family. 

FAMILY  MEETINGS,  or  FAMILY  COUN- 
clls.  In  Louisiana.  Meetings  of  at  least  five 
relatione,  or,  in  default  ot  relations  ot  mi- 
nors or  other  persons  on  whose  interest  they 
are  called  upon  to  deliberate,  then  of  the 
friends  of  such  minors  or  other  persons. 

Tbe  appointment  of  the  members  ot  the 
family  meeting  is  made  by  the  Judge.  Tbe 
relations  or  friends  must  be  selected  from 
among  those  domiciliated  In  the  parish  In 
which  tbe  meeting  Is  held.  The  relations  are 
selected  according  to  their  proximity,  begin- 
ning with  the  nearest.  The  relation  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  connection  in  the  same  degree; 
and  among  relations  ot  tbe  same  degree  the 
eldest  Is  preferred.  The  under  tutor  must 
also  be  present    6  Mart.  (La.;  N.  S.)  455. 

Tbe  family  meeting  la  held  before  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  or  notary  public,  appointed 
by  the  Judge  for  the  purpose.  It  Is  called 
for  a  fixed  day  and  hour,  by  citations  deliv- 
ered at  least  three  days  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose. 

Tbe  members  of  tbe  family  meeting,  be- 
fore commencing  their  deliberations,  take  an 
oath  before  the  officer  before  whom  the  meet- 
ing is  held,  to  give  their  advice  according  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge  touching  the  In- 
terests of  the  person  respecting  whom  they 
are  called  upon  to  deliberate.  The  offlcer 
before  whom  the  family  meeting  Is  held 
must  make  a  particular  jirviv  rfrhnl  of  tbe 
deliberations,  cause  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily meeting  to  sign  it,  if  they  know  how  to 
sign,  and  must  sign  it  himself,  and  deliver 
a  copy  to  the  parties  that  they  may  have  it 
homologated.  Civ.  Code  La.  arts.  306-311; 
Civ.  Code.  bk.  1,  UL  10,  c.  2.  {  4.  See  31 
La.  Ann.  31;  14  La.  Ann.  261;  10  La.  33^.^  |^^ 

/ 


FAMOSUS  LIBELLUS 


1360)         FAST  BILL  OF  EXEMPTIONS 


FAMOSUS  LIBELLUS  (Lat.)  Among  tb'e  i 
clvlHaas.  tfaeBe  words  signified  that  species  | 
ol  injuria  wblch  corresponds  nearly  to  libel ' 
or  slander. 

FANATICS.  In  old  English  law.  Per- 
sons pretending  to  be  inspired,  and  being  a 
general  name  for  Quakers.  Anabaptists,  and 
all  other  sectaries,  and  ractJous  dissenters 
from  the  Church  of  England.  St.  13  Car.  11. 
c.  6;  Jacob. 


FANEGA.  In  Spanisb  law.  A 
load,  which  IB  not  the  same  In  every  proT-  i 
Ince.  Dice,  de  la  Acad.;  2  White.  Coll.  «. 
In  Spanish  America,  the  fanega  consisted  of ; 
six  thousand  four  hundred  square  Taras,  or  ; 
yards.    2  White.  Coll.  138. 

FARANDMAN.  In  Scotch  law.  A  mer- 
chant stranger  (pcreprinus  mercator).  Skene 
de  Verb.  Sign.  Spelman  gives  the  word 
faramannut,  (rom  the  law  of  the  .Burgundi- 
ans  (tit  54,  f  2),  and  derives  it  from  Saxon 
faran.  or  foeran,  to  travel. 

FARDEL.  The  fourth  part  of  a  yardland. 
Spelman.  According  to  others,  Uie  eighth 
part.  Noy,  Compl.  Lawy.  57;  Cowell.  See 
Cunningham. 


FARDINODEAL.  la  old  English  law.  The 
fourth  part  of  an  acre  of  land.  Cowell.  But 
Spelman  considers  it  the  same  as  fardel  {q. 

f.) 

FARE.  A  voyage  or  passage;  the  money 
paid  for  a  voyage  or  passage.  The  latter  Is 
the  modern  signification.  1  Bouv.  InsL  note 
1036, 

FARINAGIUIM.    A  mill    L.  Salic.  Ut.  32. 


FARLEU,  or  FARLEY.  Honey  paid  by 
tenants  in  lieu  of  a  beriot.  It  was  often  ap- 
plied to  the  best  chattel,  as  distinguished 
from  heriot,  the  best  beast    Cowell. 


FARM. 

In  Old  English  Law.    Acertain  amount 

of  provision  reserved  as  the  rent  of  a  mes- 
suage.   Spelman. 

Rent  generally  which  Is  reserved  on  a 
lease.  When  it  was  to  be  paid  In  money.  It 
was  called  hinmlie  firmr.  Spelman;  2  Bl, 
Comm.  42. 

A  term;  a  lease  of  lands;  a  leasehold  In- 
terest 2  Sharewood.  Bl.  Comm.  17;  1  Reeve. 
Hist  Eng.  Law,  301,  note;  E  Term  R.  632; 
2  Chit  PI.  879.  note  (e).  The  land  itself, 
let  to  farm  or  rent.    2  Bl.  Comm.  368. 

It  Is  usually  the  chief  messuage  In  a  vil- 
lage or  town  whereto  belongs  great  demesne 
of  all  sort  Cowell;  Cunningham;  Termes 
de  la  Ley. 

A  large  tract  or  portion  of  land  taken  hy 
a  lease  under  a  yearly  rent  payable  by  the 
tenaot.    Tomllne. 


From  this  latter  sense  is  derived  Its  com- 
mon modern  signlflcatlon  of  a  targe  tract 
used  for  cultivation  or  other  purposes,  as 
raising  stock,  whether  hired  or  owned  by 
the  occupant,  including  a  messuage  with 
outbuildings,  gardens,  orchard,  yard,  etc. 
Plowd.  1S5:  Touch.  93. 

In  Modem  Law.    A  tract  of  land  used 

wholly  or  In  part  (or  agricultural  purposes. 
IS  Pick.  (Mass.)  553;  £  Bin.  (Pa.)  23S; 
47  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)   446. 

FARM  LET.  Technical  words  In  a  lease 
creating  a  term  for  wears.  C^  Lltt  46b;  2 
Mod.    250;     1    Washb.    Real     Prop.    Index, 

FARM  OUT.  To  rent  for  a  certain  term. 
The  collection  of  the  revenue  among  the  Ro- 
mans was  fanned  out 


FARMER.  The  lessee  of  a  farm.  It  Is 
said  that  every  lessee  tor  lite  or  years,  al- 
though It  be  but  of  a  small  house  and  land. 
Is  called  "farmer."  This  word  Implies  no 
mystery,  except  it  be  that  of  husbandmaa. 
Cunningham;  Cowell;  3  Sharawood,  Bl. 
Comm.  31 S. 

In  common  parlance,  and  as  a  term  ot 
desFrlptlon  In  a  deed,  "farmer"  means  one 
who  cultivates  a  farm,  whether  he  owns  It 
or  not  There  may  also  be  a  farmer  of  the 
revenue,  or  of  other  personal  property,  as 
well  as  lands.    Plowd.  195;  Cunningham. 

FARRAGO  LIBELLI  (Lat)  An  Ill-com- 
posed book  containing  a  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous subjects  not  properly  associated  nor 
scientifically  arranged.  Wharton. 

FARRIER.  One  who  takes  upon  himself 
the  public  employment  of  shoeing  horses. 

Like  an  innkeeper,  a  common  carrier,  and 
other  persons  who  assume  a  public  employ- 
ment, a  farrier  is  bound  to  serve  the  public 
as  far  as  his  employment  goes,  and  an  ac- 
tion lies  against  him  for  refusing,  when  a 
horse  Is  brought  to  him  at  a  reasonable  time 
for  such  purpose,  if  he  refuses  (Ollph.  Hors- 
es, 131).  and  he  Is  liable  tor  the  unsklllful- 
ness  of  himself  or  servant  In  performing 
such  work  (1  Bl.  Comm.  431).  but  not  for 
the  malicious  act  of  the  servant  In  purposely 
driving  a  nail  into  the  foot  o(  the  horse 
with  the  Intention  of  laming  blm  (2  Salk. 
440). 


FARVAND.  Standing  by  Itself,  thla  word 
signifies  "passage  by  sea  or  water."  In 
charter  parties.  It  means  voyage  o 
by  water.    IS  C.  B.  880. 


FA8IU8.    A  faggot  of  wood. 


FAST  ESTATE 


tain  cases.  In  whicb  tbe  time  for  taking 
«acb  step  is  much  sbortar  than  tbat  pre- 
aciibed  In  otber  cases,  and  a  speedy  review 
of  tbe  cases  Is  made  possible.  See  66  Ga. 
3&S. 

FAST  ESTATE.  Real  property;  a  term 
sometimes  used  in  wills.  6  Johns.  (N.  Y.) 
ISS:  9  N.  T.  602. 


FASTI.  la  Roman  law.  Lawful.  Diea  t<» 
li,  lawful  dare;  dare  on  whlcb  Justice  could 
lawfully  be  admloistered  by  the  praetor. 
See  "Dies  FasU." 

FATETUR  FACINUS  QUI  JUDICIUM 
fufllt.  He  who  flees  Judgment  confesses  his 
Snllt  3  Inst.  14;  5  Coke,  109b.  But  see 
Best,  Pres.  §  Z4S. 


FATHOM.  A  measure  of  lengtli,  equal  to 
six  feeL 

The  word  ts  probably  derived  from  the 
Teutonic  word  "fad,"  which  stgnifles  the 
thread  or  yam  drawn  out  In  spinning  to 
tbe  length  of  the  arm,  before  It  is  run  upon 
tbe  spindle.    Webaf«r:  Mlnsheu. 

FATUA  MULIER.    A  wbore.    Du  Fresne. 


FATUM  (Lat)  Pate;  a  superhuman  pow- 
4>r;  an  event  or  cause  of  loss,  beyond  human 
foresight  or  means  of  prevention. 

FATUOUS  PERSON.  One  entirely  desti- 
tute of  reason;  la  qut  omnino  desipit.  Brsk. 
iDBt.  bk.  1,  tit.  7.  i  48. 

PATUU8.  An  Idiot  or  fool.  Bracton,  fol. 
420b. 

Foolish;  absurd;  Indiscreet;  or  111  consid- 
ered. Fatitum  juificium,  a  foolish  Judgment 
or  verdict.  Bracton,  fol.  289.  Applied  to 
tbe  verdict  of  a  Jury  which,  though  false, 
wfiA  not  criminally  so,  or  did  not  amount  to 
perjury.    Id. 

FATUUa,  APUD  JURISCONSULTOS 
nostroa,  aeclpltur  pro  non  compos  mentis;  et 
fatuuB  dicltur,  qui  omnino  davlplt.  Fatuous, 
among  our  Jurisconsults,  Is  understood  for 
a  man  not  of  right  mind;  and  he  Is  called 
"faJuK*"  who  Is  altogether  foolish.  4  Coke, 
138. 

FATUUS  PRAESUMITUR  QUI  IN  PRO- 
prio  nomine  errat.  A  man  Is  presumed  to 
l)e  simple  who  makes  a  mistake  In  bis  own 
nanae.  Code.  6.  24.  14;  5  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.> 
148.  161. 

FAUBOURG.  A  district  or  part  of  a  town 
adjoining  the  principal  city;  as  a  faubourg 
of  New  Orleans.    18  La.  286. 


eluding  arms  of  the  sea.    Such  arms  of  the 

sea  are  said  to  be  inclosed  within  the  fauces 
lerrae.  in  contrsdlstlnrtion  to  the  open  sea. 
1  Kent,  Comm.  307.  Where  these  favces  ap- 
proach Eo  near  that  a  man  standing  on  one 
shore  can  discern  what  another  man  Is  do- 
ing on  the  other  shore,  the  water  inclosed 
is  infra  corpus  comilaiun,  within  the  body 
of  the  countv.  Andr.  231;  4  InsL  140;  2 
East.  P.  C.  804;  5  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  106;  5 
Mason  (U.  5.)  290;  1  Story  (U.  S.)  259. 

FAULT.  An  Improper  act  or  omission, 
which  arises  from  Ignorance,  carelessness, 
or  negligence.  The  act  or  omission  must 
not  have  beeu  meditated,  and  must  have 
caused  some  Injury  to  another.  Lee.  Elm.  | 
783.  See  "Dolus;"  "Negligence;"  1  Miles 
(Pa.)  40. 

Gross  fault  or  neglect  consists  In  not  ob- 
serving that  care  towards  others  whirh  a 
man  the  least  attentive  usually  takes  of  his 
own  affairs.  Such  fault  may,  in  some  cases, 
afford  a  presumption  of  fraud,  and  In  very 
gi-OBB  cases  It  approaches  so  near  as  to  be 
almost  un  distinguish  able  from  it,  especially 
when  the  facts  seem  hardly  consistent  with 
an  honest  Intention.  But  there  may  be  a 
gross  fault  without  fraud.  2  Strange.  1099; 
Story,  Bailm.  St  18-22;  Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  lib. 
3.  tIL  3,  S  231. 

Ordinary  faults  consist  In  tbe  omission  of 
that  care  which  mankind  generally  pay  to 
their  own  concerns;  tbat  Is,  the  want  of  or- 
dinary diligence. 

A  alight  fault  consists  in  the  want  of 
tbat  care  which  very  attentive  persons  take 
of  their  own  affairs.  This  fault  assimilates 
Itself  to,  and  In  some  cases  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from,  mere  accident  or  want  Of 
foresight. 

This  division  has  been  adopted  by  common 
lawyers  from  the  civil  law.  Although  the 
clvlllanB  generally  agree  In  this  division, 
yet  they  are  not  without  a  difference  of 
opinion.  See  Pothler.  Observation  generals 
sur  le  precedent  Tralte,  et  sur  les  sutvants. 
printed  at  the  end  of  his  Tralte  des  Obliga- 
tions, where  he  cites  Accurse,  Aldat,  Cujas, 
Dusren.  D'Avezan,  Vinnlus,  and  Helneccius 
In  support  of  this  division.  On  the  other 
side  the  reader  Is  referred  to  Tbomasius, 
tom.  2.  Dissertatlonem,  page  1006;  Le  Brun, 
cited  by  Jones.  Ballm.  37;  and  Toulller,  Dr, 
Civ.  liv.  3.  tit.  3.  i  231. 

In  Maritime  Law.  "Fault"  Is  the  tech- 
nical term  for  negligence,  particularly  that 
contributing  to  a  collision  of  vessels. 

In  the  Law  of  Sale.    Defects,  of  any 

kind.    29  N.  H.  343;  12  Ired.  (N.  C.)  49. 

FAUTOR.  In  Spanish  law.  Accomplice; 
the  person  who  aids  or,  assists  another  In 
the  commission  of  a  crime. 

FAUX.  In  French  law.  A  falsification  or 
fraudulent  alteration  or  suppression  of  a 
thing  by  words,  by  writings,  or  by  acts  with- 
out either.    Biret,  Tocab. 

Toulller  says  (tom.  9,  note  188):  "Faux 
may  be  understood  In  three  ways;  In  Its 
must  extended  sense,  it  Is  the  alteration  of 
truth,  with  or  without  Intention;  it  is  nearly 


fiynonymaus  with  lying;  In  a  less  extended 
aenHe,  It  la  the  alteration  of  truth,  accom- 
panied with  fraud,  mutatio  veritatU  cum 
dolo  facia;  and  lastly,  in  a  narrow,  or  rather 
the  legal,  eense  of  the  word,  when  it  Is  a 
question  to  know  If  the  faux  be  a  crime,  It 
fs  the  fraudulent  alteration  of  the  truth  in 
those  cases  ascertained  and  punished  by  the 
law."    See  "Crimen  Falsi." 

FAVOR.    Bias;   partiality;    lenity;   preju- 

The  grand  iurj  are  sworn  to  inquire  Into 
ail  offenses  which  have  been  committed,  and 
into  all  violations  of  law,  without  fear,  fa- 
vor, or  alTectloD.  See  "Grand  Jury."  When 
a  Juror  Is  InflusDced  by  bias  or  prejudice,  so 
that  there  la  not  sufflclent  ground  for  a 
principal  challenge,  he  may  nevertheless  be 
challenged  for  favor.  See  "Challenge;" 
Bac.  Abr.  "Juries"  (B);  Dig.  60.  17.  156.  i; 
7  Pet  (D.  8.)  160. 

FAVORABILIA  IN  LEGE  SUNT  FISCU8, 

dot,  vita,  llberta*.  The  treasury,  dower,  life, 
and  liberty  are  things  favored  In  law.  Jeuk. 
Cent.  Caa.  84. 

FAV0RABILI0RE8  REI  POTIUS  QUAM 
actorea  habentur.  Defendants  are  rather  to 
be  favored  than  plalotllfs.  Dig.  GO.  17.  126. 
See  8  Wheat  (U.  S.)  ISE,  1S6;  Broom,  Les- 
Hax.  (3d  London  Bd.)  G39. 

FAVORABILIORE8  SUNT  EXECUTIO- 
nes  alilB  proceaslbua  quibuacunque.  Elxectt- 
cutlone  are  preferred  to  all  other  processes 
whatever.    Co.  Lltt  287. 

FAVORES  AMPLIANDI  SUNT;  OOIA  RE- 
•tringenda.  Favorable  Inclinations  are.to  be 
enlarged;  animosities  restrained.  Jenk.Cenll 
Cas.  ISG. 

PEAL.    Faithful.    Brltt.  fol.  1. 

FEAL  AND  DIVOT.  A  right  In  Scotland, 
similar  to  the  right  of  turbary  In  England, 
for  fuel.  etc.  Wharton. 

FEALTV.  That  fidelity  which  every  man 
who  holds  lands  of  another  owes  to  him  of 
whom  he  holds. 

Under  the  feudal  system,  every  owner  of 
lands  held  them  of  some  superior  lord,  from 
whom  or  from  whose  ancestors  the  tenant 
had  received  them.  By  this .  connection  the 
lord  became  Iwund  to  protect  the  tenant  In 
the  enjoyment  of  the  land  granted  to  him; 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  tenant  was 
bound  to  be  faithful  to  his  lord,  and  to  de- 
fend him  against  ail  his  enemies.  This  ob- 
ligation was  called  fidelitag,  or  fealty.  1  B1. 
Comm.  263;  2  Bt.  Comm.  86;  Co.  Litt.  67b; 
!  Bout.  Inat,  note  lEifiS. 

This  fealty  was  of  two  sorts,— that  which 
Is  general,  and  Is  due  from  every  subject 
to  his  prince;  the  other  special,  and  required 
of  such  only  as  in  respect  of  their  fee  are 
tied  by  this  oath  to  their  landlords.  I  Bl. 
Comm.  367;  Cowell. 

The  oath  or  obligation  of  fealty  was  one 
lit  the  essential  requisites  of  the  feudal  re- 
lation.   2  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  45,  86;  Utt. 


Si  117.  131;  Wright.  Ten.  35;  Termes  de  la 
Ley;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  19.  Fealty  was 
due  alike  from  freeholders  and  tenants  for 
years  as  an  Incident  to  their  estates,  to  l>e 
paid  to  the  reversioner.  Co.  LHL  67b.  Ten- 
ants at  will  did  not  have  fealty.  2  FllntoS, 
Real  Prop.  222;  Burton,  Real  Prop.  395. 
note;  1  Waahb.  Real  Prop.  371. 

It  has  now  fallen  Into  disuse,  find  la  no 
longer  exacted.  3  Kent.  Comm.  510;  Wright, 
Ten.  35,  55;  Cowell. 

FEAR.  Incriminal  law.  Dread;  conscious- 
ness of  approaching  danger. 

To  constitute  rape,  the  fear  must  be  of 
death  or  great  bodily  harm.  39  Fla.  165:  46 
Conn.  263;  139  Ind.  531. 

Fear  Is  an  element  of  several  crimes,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  thereof  varies  with 
the  crime.  Thus,  to  constitute  robbery, 
where  the  taking  was  by  putting  in  fear, 
the  fear  may  be  of  Injury  to  the  person  (2 
Elast,  P.  C.  712),  of  injury  to  property  (8 
East,  P.  C.  731),  or  of  Injury  to  character 
or  reputation  (12  Ga.  319).  See  "Putting  in 
Fear." 

FEASANCE.    A  doing;  the  doing  of  ui  act. 

A  making;  the  making  of  an  Indenture, 
release,  or  obligation.  LltL  {  371;  Dyer. 
(Ft.  Ed.)  66b.  The  making  of  a  statute. 
Kellw.  lb. 

FEASANT.    Doing  or  making. 


FEASTS.  Certain  eatablished  periods  in. 
the  Christian  church.  Formeriy  the  days  of 
the  feasts  of  saints  were  used  to  Indicate 
the  dates  of  Instruments  and  memorable 
events.  8  Toullier.  Dr.  Cfv.  note  81.  These 
are  yet  used  in  England.  There  they  have 
Easter  term,  Hilary  term,  etc. 

FECIAL  LAW.  The  law  relaUng  to  dec- 
larations of  war  and  treaties  of  peace  among 
the  Romans.  So  called  from  the  fecUdts  (q. 
v.),  who  were  charged  with  Its  execution.  1 
Kent,  Comm.  6.     See  "Jus  Fedale." 

FECIALES.  Amongst  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, that  order  of  priests  who  discharged 

the  duties  of  ambassadors.  Subsequently 
tbclr  duties  appear  to  have  related  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  declaring  war  and  peace. 
Calv.  Lei. 

FEDERAL.  A  term  commonly  nsed  to  ex- 
press a  league  or  compact  between  two  or 
more  states. 

In  the  United  States,  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  Is  federal.  The  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  "to  form  a  more  perfect 
union"  among  the  states,  for  the  purpose  of 
self-protection,  and  for  the  promotloD  ot 
their  mutual  tiapplness, 

FEE.  A  reward  or  wages  given  to  one  tor 
the  execution  of  his  office,  or  for  professional 
services,  as  those  of  a  counsellor  or  physi- 
cian.   (Lowell. 

Fees  differ  from  costs  in  this,  that  tbe 
former  are,  as  above  mentioned,  a  recom- 


FELAGUS 


p«DBe  b>  the  ofllcer  for  Ills  aervlceB;  and 
latter,  an  indemniScatlon  to  the  party  tor 
money  l&id  out  and  expended  in  bU  suit. 
U  Berg,  ft  R.  (Pa.)   248;  S  Wheat.  (U.  S.) 
262.    See  4  Bin.  (Pa.)  267. 

That  which  Is  held  of  Bome  superior  on 
coDditloti  of  rendering  bim  services. 

A  fee  la  defined  by  Spelman  (Feuds,  c.  1) 
as  the  rigbt  nhlch  the  tenant  or  vassal  bas 
to  the  use  of  lands,  while  the  absolute  prop- 
erty remained  In  a  superior.  But  tbls  early 
and  strict  meaning  of  the  word  speedily 
passed  Into  Its  modem  algnlfloatlon  of  an 
estate  of  Inheritance.  2  Bl.  Comm.  106; 
Cowell;  Termes  de  la  Ley;  1  Waebb.  Real 
Prop.  51;  Co.  Lltt.  lb;  1  Prest  Est.  420: 
3  Kent,  Comm.  514.  The  term  may  be  used 
of  otiier  property  as  well  as  lands.  Old  Nat. 
Brev.  41. 

The  term  la  generally  used  to  denote  as 
well  the  land  Itself  so  held  as  the  estate  In 
the  land,  which  seems  to  be  Its  stricter 
meaning.  Wright,  Ten.  19,  49;  Cowell.  The 
word  "fee"  is  explained  to  signify  that  tlie 
land  or  other  subject  of  property  belongs  to 
its  owner,  and  is  tranamlaelble.  In  the  caae 
of  an  Individual,  to  those  whom  the  law 
^points  to  succeed  him,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  "heirs;"  and.  In  the  case  of  corporate 
bodies,  to  those  who  are  to  take  on  tbem- 
selves  the  corporate  function,  and,  from  the 
manner  In  which  tbe  body  Is  to  be  continued. 
are  denominated  "successors."  1  Co.  Lltt 
271b;  Wright,  Ten.  147.  150;  2  Bl.  Comm. 
104, 106;  Bouv.  Inst.  Index.  Sometimes  used 
for  "fee  simple." 

Tbe  compaBB  or  circuit  of  a  manor  or 
lordship.    Cowell. 

Fee  Simple.    An  estate  belonging  to  a 

man  and  his  heirs  absolutely.  An  estate  of 
InheHtance.  Co.  Lltt.  lb;  2  Bl.  Comm.  106. 
The  word  "simple"  adds  no  meaning  to  the 
word  ■'fee."  standing  by  itself.  But  It  ex- 
cludes all  quallflcatlon  or  restriction  as  to 
the  persons  who  may  Inherit  tt  as  heirs, 
tbDS  dlstingolahing  It  from  a  fee  tall,  as 
well  as  from  an  estate  which,  though  In- 
heritable, Is  subject  to  conditions  or  collat- 
eral determination.  1  Wasbb.  Real  Prop.  51 ; 
Wright.  Ten.  146;  1  Prest.  Est.  420;  Lltt.  S  1. 

It  Is  the  largest  possible  estate  which  a 
man  can  have,  being  an  absolute  estate  In 
perpetuity.  It  is  where  lands  are  given  to 
a  man  and  to  bis  heirs  absolutely,  without 
any  end  or  IlmiUUon  put  t»  the  eaUte. 
Plowd.  667;  Ath.  Conv.  183;  2  Sbarswood, 
Bl.  Comm.  106. 

Fee  Tall.     One  limited  to  particular 

classes  of  heirs.  An  Inheritable  estate  which 
can  descend  to  certain  classes  of  heirs  only. 
It  la  necessary  that  they  should  be  heirs  "of 
the  body"  of  the  ancestor.  It  correapondB 
with  the  feudum  talllatum  of  the  feudal  law. 
Tbe  estate  Itself  Is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Roman  system  of  restricting  es- 
tates. 1  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  21;  1  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  66;  2  Bl.  Comm.  112,  note.  See,  also. 
2  Inst.  333;  White  ft  T.  Lead.  Cas.  607;  4 
Kent,  "Comm.  14  et  seq. 

Determinable  Fee.    One  which  !e  liable 

to  be  determined,  but  which  may  continue 
forever.    1    Plowd,    667;    Shep.   Touch,   97; 


2  HI.  Comm.  109;  Cro.  Jac.  593;  10  Vlner, 
Abr.  133;  Feame,  Cent.  Rem.  1S7;  3  Atlt. 
74;  Ambl.  204;  9  Mod.  28.  See  "Determina- 
ble Fee." 

Qualified  Fee.     An  interest  given  lo  a 

man  and  certain  of  hia  heirs  at  the  time  of 
its  limitation.  Lltt  §  254;  Co.  Lltt.  27a, 
220;  1  Prest.  Est.  449.    See  "Qualified  Fee." 

Conditional    Fee.      This   Includes   one 

that  la  either  to  commence  or  determine  on 
some  condition.  10  Coke.  95b;  Prest.  Bat. 
476;  Feame,  Cent.  Rem.  9.  See  "Condi- 
Uon." 

FEE  EXPECTANT.  An  esUte  where 
lands  are  given  to  a  man  and  bis  wife,  and 
the  heira  of  their  bodies. 

PEE  FARM.  Land  held  of  another  in  fee; 
that  is.  In  perpetuity  by  tbe  tenant  and  his 
heirs  at  a  yearly  rent,  without  fealty,  hom- 
age, or  other  services  than  such  as  are 
specially  comprised  In  the  teottmenL  Cow- 
ell. Pealty,  however,  was  Incident  to  a  bald- 
ing In  fee  farm,  according  to  some  authors. 
Spelman;  Termes  de  la  Ley. 

Land  held  at  a  perpetual  rent.  2  Share- 
wood,  Bl.  Comm.  43. 

FEE-FARM  RENT.  The  rent  reserved  on 
granting  a  fee  farm.  It  might  be  one-fourth 
the  value  of  the  land,  according  to  Cowelt; 
one-third,  according  to  other  authora  Spel- 
man; Termes  de  la  Ley. 

FEQANQI  (from  Saxon  /eft, moneyor goods, 
and  ganffe,  to  go).  In  old  European  law.  A 
thief  caught  In  tbe  act  at  going  ott  witb  the 
thing  stolen.  LL.  I^ngobard,  lib.  1,  tit  25, 
1,  2;  S]>elman. 

FEHMQERICHTE.  An  Irregular  tribunal 
which  existed  and  flourished  in  Westphalia 
during  tbe  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 

From  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century 
Its  importance  rapidly  diminished,  and  It 
was  Onally  suppressed  by  Jerome  Bonaparte 
in  1811. 

FEIGNED  ACTION.  In  practice.  An  ac- 
tion brought  on  a  pretended  right,  when  the 
plaintiff  has  no  trae  cause  of  action,  for  some 
Illegal  purpose.  In  a  feigned  action,  the 
words  of  the  writ  are  true.  It  differs  from 
"false  action,"  In  whicb  case  the  words  of 
tbe  writ  are  false.    Co.  Lltt.  361,  !  639. 

FEIGNED  ISSUE.  In  pracUce.  An  Issue 
brought  by  consent  of  the  parties,  or  by  the 
direction  of  a  court  of  equity,  or  of  such 
courts  as  possesa  equitable  powers,  to  deter- 
mine before  a  Jury  some  disputed  master  of 
fact  whlcb  the  court  has  not  the  power  or  Is 
unwilling  to  decide.  3  Bl.  Comm.  4S2;  Bouv. 
Inst.  Index. 

FELAGUS  (Lat)  One  hound  for  another 
by  oath;  a  sworn  brother.  Du  Cange.  A 
friend  bound  In  the  decennary  for  the  good 
behavior  of  another.  One  who  took  the  place 
of  the  deceased.  Thus,  If  a  person  was  mur- 
dered, the  recompense  due  from  tbe  murder- 
er went  to  the  father  or  mother  of  the  de- 
ceased;  if  be  had  none,  to  the  lord;   If  be 


FELE.    See  "Feal." 

FELIX  QUI  POTUIT  RERUM  COQNOS- 
:«re  caumas.  Happy  U  be  who  baa  been  able 
x>  und6rstaDd  tbe  causes  ol  tblngs.    Co.  Utt. 


FELLOW  SERVANTS.  Certain  servants 
ot  a  common  master,  for  Injuries  to  one  of 
wbom  by  tbe  negligence  of  another  the  mas- 
ter was  not  liable  If  be  bad  exercised  due 
care  In  tbe  selection  of  tbe  servants,  and 
tbe  providing  of  safe  appliances. 

Tbe  doctrine  Is  an  exception  to  the  rule  of 
respondeat  superior,  and  rests  upon  tbe  rea- 
son that  coservants  are  better  able  to  guard 
against  eacb  other's  negligence  than  the 
master  Is  to  protect  tbem.  The  earliest  Eng- 
lish case  Is  found  In  3  Hees.  &  W.  1.  Earli- 
est American  cases  are  found  In  1  McMuIl. 
(S.  C.)  3S5.  and  4  Mete.  (Masa.)  49. 

Tbe  question  of  who  are  fellow  servants 
has  given  rise  to  a  diversity  of  rules  In  dif- 
ferent Jurisdictions,  making  a  genera)  defl- 
nltion  im possible, 

PELO  DE  8E  (LaL)  In  criminal  law.  A 
felon  ot  blmself;  a  self-murderer.  See  "Sul- 

d  sentenced  for 


FELONIA  (Lat.)  Felony;  tbe  act  or  of- 
fense by  which  a  vassal  forfeited  hla  fee. 
Spelman;  Calv.  Lex.  Per  fetomam.  wltb  a 
criminal  Intention.    Co.  LltL  391. 

Felonice  was  formerly  used  also  In  tbe 
sense  ot  "feloniously."    Cunningham. 

FELONIA,  EX  VI  TERMINI,  8IGNIFICAT 
quodllbet  capitate  crimen  felleo  animo  per- 
petratum.  Felony,  by  force  of  tbe  term, 
signifies  some  capital  crime  perpetrated  with 
a  malignant  mind.    Co.  Lltt.  391. 

FELONIA  IMPLICATUR  IN  QUOLIBET 
prottltlone.  Felony  is  implied  in  every  trea- 
son.   3  Inst.  IG. 

FELONIOUS  HOMICIDE.  Tbe  killing  of 
a  human  creature,  of  any  age  or  sei,  with- 
out Justification  or  excuse.  It  may  include 
hilling  one's  self,  as  well  as  any  other  per- 
son. 4  Sharswood,  B1.  Comm.  188.  See 
"Homicide." 

FELONIOUSLY.  In  pleading.  This  Is  a 
technical  word  which  must  be  introduced  in. 
to  every  Indictment  tor  a  felony,  charging 
the  offeDse  to  have  been  committed  feloni- 
ously. No  other  word  nor  any  circumlocu- 
tion will  supply  its  place.  Comyn,  Dig.  "In- 
dictment" (G  6);  Bac.  Abr.  "Indictment" 
(G13;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  172.  184;  Hawk.  P.  C. 
bk.  2.  c.  25.  !  66;  Cro.  Car.  37;  Williams. 
Just.  "Indictment"  (4);  Cro.  Eliz.  193;  li 
Coke,  121;  1  Chit.  Crim.  Law,  242;  1  Ben- 
nett ft  H.  Lead.  Crim.  Cas.  1E4. 


4)  FENCE  MONTH 

FELONY. 

At  Common  Law.    An  offense  which 

occasions  a  total  forfeiture  of  either  lands  or 
goods,  or  both,  to  which  capital  or  other 
punlshmeat  may  be  superadded,  according 
to  tbe  degree  ot  goM.  4  Bl.  Comm.  94,  95; 
1  Ross.  Crimes,  42;  1  Cblt.  Prac.  14;  Co. 
Lltt.  391;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c,  37;  5  Wheat.  (U. 
S.)  153,  159. 

The  common- law  felonies  were  murder, 
manslaughter,  rape,  sodomy,  robbery,  lar- 
ceny, arson,  burglary,  and  perhaps  mayhem. 
1  Clark  &  Marshall,  Crimea,  U;  3  Bista.  New 
Crim.  Law,  E  lOOS. 

In  American  Law.    Tbe  word  baa  no 

clearly  defined  meaning,  but  includes  of- 
fenses of  a  considerable  gravity.  1  Park.  Or. 
R.  <N.  Y.)  39;  4  Ohio  St.  642. 

In  tbe  absence  of  a  statute  deOnlng  felo- 
nies, it  is  generally  held  that  no  statutorr 
crime  is  a  felony  unless  it  is  so  declared  by 
tbe  statute  creating  tt.  66  Fed.  290;  7  Maaa. 
245.  In  other  Jurisdictions  It  Is  enacted  that 
all  otienses  punishable  by  death  or  by  con- 
finement in  the  penitentiary  are  felonies. 
See  99  N.  Y.  210;  35  Wla.  308;  10  Mich.  169; 
89  Va.  670;  48  Me.  218. 

FEME,  or  FEMME.    A  woman. 

FEME  COVERT.    A  married  woman. 


FEME  SOLE  TRADER.  In  English  law. 
A  married  woman,  who,  by  the  custom  ot 
London,  trades  on  ber  own  account.  Inde- 
pendently ot  her  husband;  so  called  because, 
with  respect  tu  her  trading,  she  is  the  same 
as  a  feme  sole.    Jacob;  Cro.  Car.  68. 

The  term  Is  applied  also  to  women  desert- 
ed bv  their  husbands,  who  do  business  as 
/ernes  sole.    1  Pet.  (U.  S.)  105. 


FEMININE.    Ot  or  belonging  to  females. 

When  the  feminine  Is  used.  It  is  generally 
confined  to  females;  as,  If  a  man  bequeathed 
all  bis  mares  to  his  son,  bis  horses  would 
not  pass.    See  3  Brev.  (N.  C.)  9. 

FENATIO,  or  FEONATIO.  In  forest  law. 
Tbe  fawning  of  deer;  the  fawning  season. 
Spelman. 

■  erection  l>etween 
aa  to  divide  them, 
or  on  tbe  same  estate,  so  as  to  divide  one 
part  from  another. 

In  Scotch  Law.  To  hedge  In  or  pro- 
tect by  certain  forms.  To  fence  a  court  to 
open  in  due  form.  Pitc.  Crim.  Law,  pt.  1,  p. 
76. 

FENCE  MONTH.  A  month  In  whlcb  It  Is 
forbidden  to  hunt  in  the  forest.  It  begins 
fifteen  days  before  midsummer,  and  ends  fif- 
teen days  after.  Manw.  For.  Laws.  c.  23. 
There  were  also  fence  months  tor  fish. 
Called,  also,  "defence  month,"  because  tbe 
deer  are  then  defended  from  "scare  or  harm." 
Cowell;  Spelman:  Cunningham. 


FENERATION  (3« 

FENERATION.  Ubuit:  the  gain  of  Inter-' 
est;  the  practice  ot  Increasing  money  hy 
lending. 


FEOD.  Said  to  be  compounded  of  the  two 
Saxon  words  feoh  (stipend)  and  odft  (prop- 
erty); by  others,  to  be  composed  of  feoh 
(stipend)  and  hod  (condition).  2  Bl.  Comm. 
45:  Spelman.    See  "Pee." 

FEODAL.  Belonging  to  a  tee  or  feud; 
feudal.  More  commonly  used  by  the  old 
writers  than  "feudal." 


vei  haeredltas  pura.  A  fee  simple,  so  called 
because  fee  Is  the  same  as  inheritance,  and 
simple  is  the  same  as  lawful  or  pure;  and 
thus  fee  aimple  is  the  same  as  a  lawful  Inher- 
itance, or  pure  Inheritance.    LItt,  i  1. 

FEObUM  TALLIATUM,  I.  e.,  HAEREDI- 
taa  in  quandam  certttudinem  llmltata.  Fee 
tall,  i.  e.,  an  Inheritance  limited  In  a  defl- 
Dlte  descent.    LItt.  S  13. 


FEODALITY.     Fealty. 

FEODARY.  An  officer  In  the  court  of 
wards,  appointed  by  the  master  of  that 
court,  by  Wrtue  of  St  32  Hen.  VIII.  c  46,  to 
be. present  with  the  escheator  at  the  find- 
ing offices,  and  to  give  In  evidence  (or  the 
king  as  to  value  and  tenure.  He  was  also  to 
survey  and  receive  rents  of  the  ward  lands, 
and  assign  dower  to  the  king's  widows.  The 
office  was  abolished  by  St.  12  Car.  11.  c.  24; 
Kennett;  Cowell. 

FEODATORV,  or  FEUDATORY.  The  ten- 
ant who  held  bis  estate  by  feudal  service. 
Termea  de  la  Ley. 

FEODI  FIRMA  (Law  Lat.)    Fee  farm  (q.h.) 


FEODUM.  The  form  in  use  by  the  old 
English  law  writers  Instead  of  feudum,  and 
having  the  same  meaning.  Fevdum  Is  used 
generally  by  the  more  modem  writers  and 
by  tbe  feudal  law  writers.  Lltt.  9  l;  Spel- 
man.   There  were  varipus  clasBes  of  feoda. 

Feodum  mititaria  or  miltfare,  a  knight's 
fee;  feodum  improprium,  an  improper  or  de- 
rivative feud;  feodum  proprium.  a  pure  or 
proper  fee;  feodum  simplex,  a  fee  simple; 
feodum  talliatum.  a  fee  tall.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
5S.  62;  Utt.  S3  1,  13;  Spelman. 

FEODUMANTtQUUM.  An  inherited  feud, 
as  distinguished  from  feodum  novum,  a  feud 
acqnlred  by  the  tenant. 

FEODUM  EST  QUOD  QUIS  TENET  EX 
quacunque  cauaa,  alve  sit  tenementum  aive 
redditua.  A  (ee  is  that  which  any  one  holds 
from  whatever  cause.  Vrtaether  tenement  or 
rent.    Co.  Lltt.  1. 


FEOFFATOR.  In  old  English  law.  A 
fcoffer;  one  who  gives  or  bestows  a  fee;  one 
who  makes  a  feoffment.    Bracton,  fols.  12b. 


FEOFFEE  TO  USES.  A  person  to  whom 
land  was  conveyed  for  tbe  use  of  a  third 
party.  One  holding  the  same  position  with 
reference  to  a  use  that  a  trustee  does  to  a 
trust.  1  Greenl.  Cruise,  Dig.  323.  He  an- 
swers to  the  haeres  ftduciariua  of  the  Ro- 

FEOFFMENT.  A  gift  of  any  corporeal 
hereditaments  to  another.  It  operates  by 
transmutation  of  possession,  and  it  Is  essen- 
tial to  its  completion  that  the  seisin  be 
passed.    Watk.  Conv.  1S3. 

The  conveyance  of  a  corporeal  heredita- 
ment either  by  investiture  or  by  livery  of 
seisin.  1  Sullivan.  Lect.  143;  1  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  33. 

The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  such 
hereditament  Is  conveyed. 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  modes  of  con- 
veyance used  in  the  common  taw.  It  signi- 
Qcd  originally  the  grant  of  a  fee  or  feud; 
but  it  came  in  time  to  signify  tbe  grant  of 
B  free  Inheritance  In  tee,  respect  being  had 
rather  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  estate  grant- 
ed than  to  tbe  feudal  tenure.  1  Reeve,  Hist. 
Eng.  Law,  90.  The  feoffment  was  likewise 
accompanied  by  livery  of  seisin.  1  Washb. 
Real  Prop.  33.  The  conveyance  by  feoffment 
with  livery  of  seisin  has  become  Infrequent. 
If  not  obsolete,  in  England,  and  In  this  coun. 
try. has  not  been  used  la  practice.  Cruise. 
Dig.  tit.  32,  c.  4.  S  3:  Shep.  Touch,  c.  9; 
2  Bl.  Comm.  20;  Co.  Lltt.  »:  4  Kent.  Comm, 
467;  Comyn.  Dig.;  12  Viner.  Abr.  167;  Bar. 
Abr.;  Dane,  Abr.  c.  104;  1  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  33;   8  Cranch  (U.  8.)   229. 


FEODUM  NOVUM.    See  "Feodum  Antiq- 

FEODUM  SIMPLEX  QUIA  FEODUM 
Htm  eat  quod  haeredltaa,  et  simplex  Idem 
eat  quod  legltlmum  vel  purutn;  et  sic  feodum 
simplex  idem  eat  quod  haeredltas  legltlma 


FEOH  (Saxon).  A  reward;  wages;  a  fee. 
The  word  was  In  common  use  In  these  sens- 
m.    Spelman.  Feuds. 

FEORME,  or  FEARME  (Saxon;  Law  Lat. 
Irma).  Food,  provisions.  Spelman,  toc. 
'Firma."    An   entertainment  or  feast.     Id. 


FKRA£  BESTIAE 
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Herod  gegeafwode  mvcle  feome,  Herod  made 
a  great  teasL    Sax.  Evang.  St  Marc  t1.  21. 

Rent  paid  In  provisions.   Speli 
pra;  Cowell,  voc.  "Ferme;"  2  Bl.  Comm.  318. 

A  manor.  Spetmao.  ubi  supra.  HeDce.  tbe 
Law  Latio  flrma,  and  English  ferm,  farm 
(fl.  V.) 

FERAE  BESTIAE.     Wild  beasts. 

FERAE  NATURAE  (Lat.  of  a  wild  nature; 
untamed).  A  term  used  to  designate  anl' 
mala  not  usually  tamed,  or  not  regarded  as 
reclaimed,  so  as  to  become  the  subjects  of 
propwty.    2  Bl.  Comm.  390. 

1  the 


FERIA  (Lat.)  In  old  English  law.  A 
week  day;  a  holiday;  a  day  on  which  pro- 
cess may  not  t>e  served;  a  fair;  a  ferry.  Du 
Cange;  Spelman;  Cowell;  4  Reev^  Hist. 
Eng.  Law,  17. 

FERIAE  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  Holidaya. 
Numerous  festivals  were  called  by  this  name 
in  the  early  Roman  empire.  In  the  later 
Roman  empire  the  single  days  occurring  at 
intervals  of  a  week  apart,  commencing  with 
the  seventh  day  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
were  so  called.    Du  Cange. 

FERIAL  DAYS.  Originally  and  properly, 
days  free  from  labor  and  pleading.  In  St. 
27  Hen.  VI.  c.  G,  working  days.    Cowell. 

FERITA.  A  wound. 

FERME  (Saxon).  A  farm;  a  rent;  a 
lease;  a  house  or  land,  or  both,  taken  by  In- 
denturo  or  lease.  Plowd.  195;  Ticat;  Cow- 
ell.   See  "Farm." 

FERMER.or  FERMOR.  A  lessee;  a  farm- 
er; one  who  holds  a  term,  whether  of  lands 
or  on  incorporeal  right,  such  as  customs  or 


FESTINAT10JU8TIT1AE  EST  NOVERCA 
Infortunll.  The  hurrying  of  Justice  is  the 
stepmother  of  misfortune.    Hob.  97. 

FESTINQ  MAN.  A  bondeman;  a  anrety; 
a  pledge;  a  frank  pledge.  It  was  one  privi- 
lege of  monasteries  that  they  should  be  free 
from  Testing  men,  which  Cowell  explains  to 
mean  not  to  be  bound  for  any  man's  forth- 
coming who  should  transgress  the  law.  Cow- 
ell. 

FESTING  PENNY.  Earnest  given  to  serv- 
ants when  hired  or  retained.  The  earns  as 
"arlee  penny."  Cowell. 

FE8TINUM  REMEDIUM  (Lat  a  speedy 
remedy).  A  term  applied  to  those  caaes 
where  the  remedy  for  the  redress  of  an  in- 
jury is  given  without  any  unnecessary  delay. 
Bac.  Abr.  "ABBlse"  (A).  The  action  of  dower 
is  featinvm  remedium.  and  so  is  that  of  aa- 


FEU.  In  Scotch  law.  A  holding  or  ten- 
ure where  tbe  vassal  In  place  of  military 
service  makes  hie  return  Id  grain  or  money. 
Distinguished  from  "ward holding,"  which  1b 
tbe  military  tenure  of  the  country.  Bell, 
Diet;  Ersk.  Inst  lib.  2,  Ut  3,  i  7. 

FEU  ANNUALS.  In  Scotch  law.  The  red- 
dendo, or  annual  return  from  the  vassal  to 
a  superior  la  a  feu  holding.   Wharton. 

FEU  ET  LIEU  (Ff.)  In  old  French  aad 
Canadian  law.  Hearth  and  home.  A  term 
importing  actual  settlement  upon  land  by  a 
tenant. 

FEU  HOLDING.  A  holding  by  Unure  of 
rendering  grain  or  money  in  place  of  mili- 
tary service.    Bell.  Diet. 


FERRI  <Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  To  be 
borne  <on  the  person).  Distinguished  from 
portari.  to  be  carried  (on  an  animal).     Dig. 


FERRIAGE.  The  toll  or  price  paid  for  the 
transportation     of     persons    and     property 

FERRY,  A  liberty  to  have  a  boat  upon 
a  river  tor  the  transportation  of  men.  horses, 

and  carriages,  with  their  contents,  tor  a  rea^ 
sonable  toll.  42  Me.  9;  3  Zab.  <N.  J.)  206; 
Woolr.  Ways,  217,  The  term  Is  also  used  to 
designatf^  the  place  where  such  liberty  is 
exercleed.  4  Mart.  (La.;  N.  S.)  426;  30 
Barb.  (N.  ¥.)  311. 

FERRYMAN.  One  employed  in  taking 
persons  across  a  river  or  other  stream,  in 
boats  or  other  contrivances,  at  a  t&tiy.  t 
Ala.  160:  8  Dana  (Ky.)  IGS. 


FEUD.  Land  held  of  a  superior  on  con- 
dition of  rendering  him  services.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  106. 

A  hereditary  right  to  use  lands,  rendering 
services  therefor  to  the  lord,  while  the  prop- 
erty In  the  land  itself  remains  in  the  lord. 
Spelman.  Feuds,  c  1. 

The  same  as  feed,  Def,  and  fee.     1  Sullt- 

m,  Lect.  12S;  1  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  34;  Dalr. 
Feud.  Prop.  99;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop,  18. 

In  Scotland  and  tbe  north  of  England,  a 
combination  of  all  the  kin  to  revenge  the 
death  of  any  of  the  blood  upon  the  slayer 
and  all  his  race.     Termes  de  la  Ley;   Wfal- 

FEUDA.    Fees.      ' 


FEUDAL  LAW,  or  FEODAL  LAW.  A  sys- 
tem Of  tenures  of  real  property  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  countries  of  western  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  arising  from  the 
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pecallar  political  condition  of  tboBe  c 
tries,  and  radically  affecting  the  lav  of  per- 
■ooal  rlghta  aod  of  movable  property. 

Although,  the  feudal  eystem  has  nevei 
tained  in  this  country,  and  Is  long  since 
extinct  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
rope,  some  underitandlng  of  the  theory  of 
the  system  is  essential  to  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  Englieh  constitution,  and  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  common  law  in  respect  to 
real  property.  The  feudal  tenure  was  a 
right  to  lands  on  the  condition  at  perform- 
ing BervlceH  and  rendering  alleglooce  to  a 
anperior  lord.  It  had  its  origin  In  the  mili- 
tary immigrations  of  the  Northmen,  who 
overran  the  falling  Roman  empire.  Many 
writers  have  sought  to  trace  the  beginning 
of  the  system  In  earlier  periods,  and  re- 
semblances more  or  less  dUtlnct  have  been 
found  in  the  tenures  prevailing  in  the  RO' 
man  republic  and  empire,  In  TurJcey,  In 
HlndoBtan.  In  ancient  Tuscany,  as  well  as 
in  the  system  of  Celtic  clanship.  1  Hallam, 
Mid.  Ages;  Stuart,  Soe.  In  Europe;  Hobert- 
Bon,  Hist.  Charles  V.;  Pink.  Diss.;  Montesq. 
Bsp.  des  Lois,  Uv.  30,  c.  2;  Meyer,  das  Inst. 
JudicialreB,  torn.  1,  p.  4. 

But  the  origin  of  the  feudal  system  is  so 
obvious  In  the  ciroumstances  under  which  it 
arose  that  perhaps  there  Is  no  other  connec- 
tion between  it  and  these  earlier  systems 
than  that  all  are  the  outgrowth  of  political 
conditions  somewhat  similar.  It  has  beea 
said  tliat  the  system  la  nothing  more  thau 
tbe  natural  fruit  of  conquest;  but  the  fact 
that  the  conquest  was  by  Immigrants,  and 
that  the  conquerors  made  the  acquired  coun- 
try tbetr  permanent  abode,  is  an  important 
element  In  the  case,  and  In  so  far  as  other 
conquests  have  fallen  short  of  this,  the  mill' 
tary  tenures  resulting  have  fallen  short  of 
the  feudal  system.  The  military  chieftains 
of  the  northern  nations  allotted  the  lands 
of  the  countries  they  occupied  among  them- 
selves and  their  followers,  with  a  view  at 
once  to  strengthen  their  own  power  and  as- 
cendency, and  (o  provide  for  their  followers. 

Some  lands  were  allotted  to  individuals 
aa  their  own  proper  estates,  and  these  were 
termed  "allodial;"  but,  for  the  most  part, 
those  lands  which  were  not  retained  by  the 
chieftain  he  assigned  to  his  comites,  or 
knights,  to  be  held  by  his  permission.  In 
return  for  which  they  assured  him  of  their 
allegiance,  and  undertook  for  him  military 
service. 

It  resulted  that  there  was  a  general  dis- 
memberment of  the  political  power  into 
many  petty  nations  and  petty  sovereignties. 
The  violence  and  disorders  of  the  times  ren- 
dered it  necessary  both  for  the  strong  to 
seek  followers,  and  for  the  weak  to  seek  a 
protecting  allegiance;  and  this  operated  on 
the  one  hand  to  lead  tbe  vassals  to  divide 
again  among  their  Immediate  retainers  the 
lands  which  they  had  received  from  the 
paramount  lord,  upon  similar  terms,  and  by 
this  subinfeudation  the  number  of  flefs  was 
largely  increased;  and  the  same  circum- 
stances operated  on  the  other  hand  to  absorb 
tbe  allodial  estates  by  Inducing  allodial,  pro- 
prietors to  surrender  their  lands  to  some 
neighboring    chieftain,    and    receive    them 


again  from  blm  under  feudal  tenure.  Every 
one  who  held  lands  upon  a  feudal  tenure  was 
bound,  when  called  upon  by  his  benefactor 
or  immediate  lord,  to  defend  him,  and  such 
lord  was,  in  turn,  subordinate  to  his  su- 
perior, and  bound  to  defend  him,  and  so  on 
upwards  to  the  paramount  lord  or  king,  who 
In  theory  of  the  law  was  the  ultimate  owner 
of  all  the  lands  of  tbe  realm.  Tbe  services 
which  the  vassals  were  bound  to  render  to 
their  lords  were  chiefly  military;  but  many 
other  benefits  were  required,  such  as  the 
power  of  the  lord  or  tbe  good  will  of  the 
tenant  would  sanction. 

This  system  came  to  its  height  upon  the 
continent  in  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  successors.  It  was  completely  estab- 
lished in  England  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Norman  and  William  Rufus,  his  son; 
and  tbe  system  thus  established  may  be  said 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  English  law  of 
real  property,  and  the  poslUon  of  the  landed 
aristocracy,  and  of  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  realm.  And  when  we  reflect  that  in  the 
middle  ages  real  property  had  a  relative  im- 
portance far  beyond  that  of  movable  prop- 
erty, it  Is  not  surprising  that  the  system 
Gbould  have  left  its  &aces  for  a  long  time 
upon  tbe  law  of  personal  relations  and  per- 
sonal property.  The  feudal  tenures  were 
originally  temporary,  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 
or  from  year  to  year;  afterwards  they  came  < 
more  commonly  to  be  held  for  the  life  of  the 
vassal;  and  gradually  they  acquired  an  In- 
heritable quality,  the  lord  recognizing  the 
heir  of  tbe  vassal  as  the  vassal's  sucoeeeor 
In  his  service. 

The  chief  incidents  of  the  tenure  by  mili- 
tary service  were: 

(1>  Aids.  A  pecuniary  tribute  required 
by  the  lord  in  an  emergency,  e.  g,,  a  ransom 
for  his  person  it  taken  prisoner,  or  money 
to  make  his  son  a  knlgbt.  or  to  marry  his 
daughter. 

(2)  Relief.  The  consideration  which  tbe 
lord  demanded  upon  the  death  of  a  vassal 
(or  allowing  the  vassal's  heir  to  succeed  to 
the  possession;  and  connected  with  this  may 
be  mentioned  primer  seiBin,  which  was  the 
compensation  that  the  lord  demanded  for 
having  entered  upon  the  land,  and  protected 
the  possession  until  the  heir  appeared  to 
claim  It 

(3)  Fines  upon  alienation.  A  considera- 
tion exacted  by  the  lord  for  giving  his  con- 
sent that  the  vassal  should  transfer  the  es- 
tate to  another,  -who  should  stand  In  his 
place  in  respect  to  tbe  services  owed. 

(i)  Escheat.  Where,  on  the  death  of  the 
vassal,  there  was  no  heir,  the  land  reverted 
to  the  lord;  also,  where  the  vassal  was 
guilty  of  treason;  for  tbe  guilt  of  the  vassal 
was  deemed  to  taint  the  blood,  and  the  lord 
would  no  longer  recognize  him  or  bis  heirs. 

(5)  Wardship  and  marriage.  Where  the 
heir  was  a  minor,  the  lord,  as  a  condition  of 
permitting  the  estate  to  descend  to  one  who 
could  not  render  military  service,  assumed 
the  guardianship  of  the  heir,  and,  as  such. 
eserclaed  custody  both  of  his  person  and  of 
the  property,  without  accounting  for  the 
proQtB,  until  the  belr,  it  a  male,  was  twenty- 
and  could  undertake  the  military  serv- 
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icea,  or,  if  a  female,  until  ebe  was  ' 
marriageable  age,  when,  dd  her  roarrlaga. 
her  buBband  might  render  the  services.  The 
lord  claimed,  In  virtue  of  hie  guardianship, 
to  make  a  suitable  match  lor  his  ward,  and 
if  wards  refused  to  comply  they  were 
muicted  In  damages. 

Feudal  tenures  were  atxtilshed  In  England 
by  St.  12  Car.  H.  c.  24;  but  the  principles 
of  the  system  stili  remain  at  the  foundation 
of  the  English  and  American  law  of  real 
property.  Although  In  many  of  the  states 
of  the  United  States  all  lands  are  held  t  ' 
allodial,  It  Is  the  theory  of  the  law  that  the 
ultimate  right  o(  property  le  In  the  state; 
and  In  most  of  the  states  escheat  is  regu- 
lated by  statute.  "The  principles  ot  the 
feudal  system  are  so  Interwoven  with  every 
part  of  our  jurisprudence."  says  Tllghman, 
C.  J.,  "that  to  attempt  to  eradicate  them 
would  be  to  destroy  the  whole."  3  Serg.  ft 
R.  (Pa. I  447:  9  Serg.  A  R.  (Pa.)  333. 
"Though  our  property  is  allodial,"  says  Gib- 
son, C.  J.,  "yet  feudal  tenures  may  be  said 
to  exist  among  us  in  their  consequences 
and  the  qualities  which  they  originally  Im- 
parted to  estates;  as.  for  Instance,  in  pre- 
cluding every  llmltatldn  founded  on  an  abey- 
ance of  the  fee."  3  Watts  (Pa.)  71;  I 
Whart.  (Pa.)  337;  7  Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.)  188: 
13  Pa.  St.  Sh. 

Many  of  these  incidents  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, however,  by  teglslatlve  changes 
of  the  law. 

The  principles  of  the  feudal  law  will  be 
found  In  Utt.  Ten.;  Wright.  Ten.;  Z  Bl. 
Comm.  c.  5 ;  Dalr.  Fend,  Prop. ;  Sulliyan, 
Lect.;  Book  of  Fiefs;  Spelman,  Feuds; 
Cruise.  Dig.;  Le  Grand  Coutumler;  the  Satic 
l^aws;  the  Capitularies;  Les  Establlssements 
de  St.  Louis;  Assise  de  Jerusalem;  Poth.  des 
Fiefs;  Merlin.  Repert. ;  Dalloz.  Diet.;  Gulzot. 
HlBt.  de  France,  Essal  5. 

The  principal  original  collection  of  the 
feudal  law  of  continental  Europe  la  a  dlgeat 
of  the  twelfth  century, — feuilorum  consuelti- 
dines,- — which  Is  the  foundation  of  many  of 
the  Hubsequent  compilations.  The  American 
student  will  perhaps  find  no  more  convenient 
source  of  Information  than  2  Sharswood,  Bl. 
Comm.  43,  and  Oreeol.  Cruise,  Dig.  Introd. 
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was  a  combination  of  all  the  kindred  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  any  of  the  blood  upon  the 
slayer  and  all  hla  race.    Termea  de  la  Ley. 


FEUDUM.  A  feud.  fief,  or  fee.  A  right 
of  using  and  enjoying  forever  the  lands  of 
another,  which  the  lord  grants  on  condition 
that  the  tenant  shall  render  fealty,  military 
duty,  and  other  services.  Spelman.  It  Is 
not  properly  the  land,  but  a  right  in  the 
land.  This  form  of  the  word  is  used  by  the 
feudal  writers.  The  earlier  English  writers 
generally  prefer  the  form  feodum,  but  the 
meaning  is  the  same. 

FEUDUM  ANTIQUUM.  A  fee  descended 
from  the  tenant's  ancestors.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
212.  One  which  had  been  possessed  by  the 
relatione  of  the  tenant  for  four  generations. 
Spelman. 

FEUDUM  APERTUM.  A  fee  which  the 
lord  might  enter  upon  and  resume  either 
through  failure  of  Issue  of  the  tenant,  or 
any  crime  or  legal  cause  on  his  part.  Spel- 
man;   2  Bl.  Comm.  245. 

FEUDUM  FRANCUM.  A  free  feud.  Onf> 
which  was  noble  and  free  from  talllage  and 
other  subsidies  to  which  the  plebeia  fevda 
(vulgar  feuds)  were  subject.    Spelman. 

FEUDUM  HAUBERTtCUM.  A  fee  held  on 
the  military  service  of  appearing  fully  armed 
at  the  ban  and  arriere  ban.     Spelman. 

FEUDUM    IMPROPRIUM.     A    derivative 


FEUDUM  INDIV1DUUM.  A  fee  which 
ould  descend  to  the  eldest  sod  alone.  2 
II.  Comm.  215, 

FEUDUM  LIGIUM.  A  liege  fee.  Onf! 
'here  the  tenant  owed  fealty  to  his  lord 
against  all  other  persons.    Spelman;    1  Bl. 

m.  367. 


FEUDALISM.     The  feudal  system. 


FEUDARY.     A  feud;  a  feudal  tei 
FEUDATORY.    See  'Feodatory." 

FEUDBOTE.  A  recompense  for  engaging 
In  a  feud,  and  the  damages  consequent.  It 
having  lieen  the  custom  in  ancient  times  for 
all  the  kindred  to  engage  In  their  kinsman's 
quarrel.    Jacob. 

FEUDE,  or  DEADLY  FEUDE.  A  German 
word,  signifying  implacable  hatred,  not  to 
be  satisfied  but  with  the  death  of  the  enemy. 
Such  was  that  among  the  people  in  Scotland 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  which 


FEUDUM  NOBtLE.  A  fee  for  which  the 
tenant  did  guard  and  owed  fealty  and  hom- 
age.   Spelman. 

FEUDUM  NOVUM.  One  which  began 
with  the  person  of  the  feudatory,  and  did 
ot  come  to  him  by  desceut. 

FEUDUM    NOVUM    UT    ANTIQUUM.      A 

E>w  tee  held  with  the  qualities  and  Inci- 
dents of  an  ancient  one.     2  Bl.  Comm.  212. 

FEUDUM  PATERNUM.  A  fee  which  the 
paternal  ancestors  had  held  for  four  genera- 
tions. Calv.  Lex.;  Spelman.  One  descend- 
ible to  heirs  on  the  paternal  side  only.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  323.  One  which  might  be  held  by 
mates  only.    Du  Cange. 


FEUDUM  TALLIATUM  (* 

nal  fend  or  fee,  ot  a  mlUUry  oature,  In  tbe 
hands  ot  a  mlliUirr  person.  2  Sharswood, 
Bl.  Comin.  57. 

FEUDUM  TALLIATUM.  A  restricted  fee; 
one  limited  to  descend  to  certain  clsBsea  of 
heirs.  2  Bl.  Comm.  112,  note;  1  Washb. 
R<aU  Prop.  66;  Spelman.  See,  generally,  lie 
Grand  Coutumler;  Spelman,  Feuds;  Du 
Cange;  Calv.  Lex.;  Dalr.  Feud.  Prop.;  Poth. 
des  FleTs;  Merlin,  Report.  "Feodallte." 

Fl.  FA.  An  abbreviation  for  A«ri  facias 
C«-  V.) 

FIANCER  (Law  Fr.)  To  pledge  ono'e 
faith.    Kelham. 

FIANZA  (Spanish).  Surety;  the  contract 
bj  which  one  person  engages  to  pay  the  debt 
or  fulflU  the  obligations  of  another  If  the 
latter  should  fall  to  do  so. 


FIAR  PRICES.  The  value  of  grain  in  the 
different  counties  of  Scotland,  Rxed  yearly 
by  the  respective  sheriffs.  In  the  month  of 
February,  with  the  assistance  o(  Juries. 
These  regulate  the  prices  of  grain  stipulated 
to  be  sold  at  the  flar  prices,  or  when  no  pnce 
has  been  stipulated.  Ersk.  Inst.  1.  4.  6; 
Wharton. 

FIAT.  An  order  of  a  Judge  or  of  an  offi- 
cer whose  authority,  to  be  signlBed  by  his 
signature.  Is  necessary  to  authenticate  the 
particular  acts.  A  short  order  or  warrant 
of  the  Judge,  commanding  that  something 
shall  he  done.     See  1  TIdd,  Prac.  100,  lOS. 

FIAT  IN  BANKRUPTCY.  An  order  of  the 
lord  chancellor  that  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy shall  issue.     1  Deac.  Bankr.  106. 

Flats  were  abolished  by  12  &  13  Vict,  c,  116, 

FIAT  JUSTITIA.  Let  justice  be  done. 
Words  formerly  written  by  the  king  at  the 
top  of  a  petition  for  a  warrant  to  bring  a 
writ  of  error  In  parliament,  signifying  his 
assent.     Jacob;    Dyer,  375;    Staund.  Prerog. 


FIAT  JUSTITIA  RUAT  COELUM.  Let 
justice  be  done,  though  the  heavens  should 
fall.    Branch.  Princ.  161. 

FIAT  PROUT  FIERI  CONSUERITj  NIL 
temere  novandum.  Let  It  be  done  as  former- 
ly; let  no  Innovation  be  made  rashly.  Jenk. 
Cent  Caa.  116;  Branch,  Prlnc 

FICTIO  CEDIT  VERITATI.     FICTIO  JU- 
ris  non  «at,  ubi  Veritas.    Fiction  yields  to 
"  truth.    Where  truth  Is,  Action  of  law  does 
not  exist 

FICTIO  EST  CONTRA  VERITATEM,  SED 
pro  verltate  habetor.  Fiction  Is  against  the 
tmth,  but  It  Is  to  be  esteemed  truth. 

FICTIO  LEGIS  INIQUE  OPERATUR  AL- 
ienl  damnum  vel  injuriam.  Fiction  of  law 
Is  wrongful  if  It  works  loss  or  Injury  to 


FIDE  JUSaOR 


FICTIO  LEGIS  NEMINEM  LAEOIT.  Aflc- 
tion  of  taw  Injures  no  one.  2  Rolle,  Abr. 
&02;  3  Bl.  Comm.  43;  17  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  348. 

FICTION.  The  legal  assumption  that 
something  which  Is  or  may  be  false  la  true. 

It  differs  from  a  presumption  In  that  a 
Action  Is  an  assumption  as  true  of  something 
admittedly  false;  while  a  presumption  is  an 
attempt  to  arrive  at  the  truth  by  Inlerence. 

FICTITIOUS  ACTION.  A  suit  brought  on 
pretense  of  a  controversy,  when  no  such 
controversy  in  truth  exists.  Such  actions 
have  usually  been  brought  on  a  pretended 
wager,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
opinion  ot  the  court  on  a  [lolut  of  law. 
Courts  of  justice  were  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  really  existing  questions 
of  right  between  parties;  and  they  are  not 
bound  to  answer  impertinent  questions 
which  persons  think  proper  to  ask  them  in 
the  form  of  an  action  on  a  wager.  12  E^t. 
24S.  Such  an  attempt  has  been  held  to  be  a 
contempt  of  court;  and  Lord  Hardwtche  In 
such  a  case  committed  the  parties  and  their 
attorneys.  Lee  temp.  Hardw.  237.  See,  also. 
Comb,  425;  1  Coke,  83;  6  Cranch  (U,  S.)  147, 
148.     See,   also,  "Feigned  Action." 

FICTITIOUS  PARTY.  Where  a  suit  Is 
brought  In  the  name  of  one  who  la  not  In 
being,  or  of  one  who  Is  Ignorant  of  the,  suit, 
and  has  not  authorized  It.  It  la  said  to  be 

brought  In  the  name  of  a  flctltious  plaintiff. 
To  bring  such  a  suit  Is  deemed  a  contempt 
ot  court.     4  Bl.  Comm,  133. 

FICTITIOUS  PAYEE.  When  a  contract. 
such  as  negotiable  paper.  Is  drawn  in  favor 
of  a  flctltious  person,  and  has  been  Indorsed 
In  such  name.  It  Is  deemed  payable  to  bearer 
as  against  all  parties  who  are  privy  to  the 
transaction,  and  a  holder  In  good  faith  may 
recover  on  It  against  them.  2  H.  Bl.  178. 
288;  3  Term  R.  174,  182,  481;  I  Camp.  130; 
19  Ves.  311.  And  see  10  Barn,  ft  C.  468;  2 
Sandf.  (N.  Y.)  38;  2  Duer  (N.  Y.)  121. 

FIDE  JUBERE.  In  the  civil  law.  To  or- 
der a  thing  upon  ones  faith;  to  pledge  one's 
self;  to  become  surety  for  another,  Fiile 
Ivliegt  fide  juheo:  Do  you  pledge  your- 
self? I  do  pledge  myself.  Inst  3.  16.  I. 
One  of  the  forms  of  stipulation.  Dig.  46.  I. 
8.  pr.;  Inst.  3.  SI.  7. 

FIDE  JU8S10.  An  act  by  wblch  any  on» 
binds  himself  as  an  additional  security  for 
another.  This  giving  securlly  does  not  de- 
stroy the  liability  of  the  principal,  but  adds 
to  the  security  of  the  surety.  Vlcat;  Hail- 
fax,  Anal.  bh.  2.  c.  16,  note  10. 

FIDE  JUSSOR.  In  civil  law.  One  who 
becomes  security  for  the  debt  of  another, 
promising  to  pay  It  In  case  the  principal 
does  not  do  so. 

He  differs  from  a  co-obligor  !n  this,  that 
tbe  latter  is  equally  bound  to  a  debtor  with 
hts  principal,  white  the  former  Is  not  liable 
till  tbe  principal  has  failed  to  tulflll  hla  e&r. 


FIDE  PROMISSOR  {31 

gAgement.  Dig.  IS.  4.  4;  Id.  16.  1.  13;  Id. 
24.  3.  64:  Id.  38.  1.  37;  Id-  BO.  17.  110;  Id.  8, 
14.  20;  Hall.  Prac.  33;  Dunl.  Adm.  Pmc, 
300;  Gierke,  Prax.  tita.  63-65. 

The  obligation  of  the  Ode  Juasor  was  an 
accessory  contract;  for.  II  the  principal  obli- 
gation was  not  prevlousir  contracted,  bis  en- 
gagement then  took  the  name  of  '"mandate." 
Lee.  Elm.  i  872;  Code  Nap.  2012. 

FIDE  PROMISSOR.    See  "Fide  JusBor." 

FIDEI  C0MMI8SARIUS  (Law  Ijtt.)  In 
civil  law.  One  who  has  a  beneflclal  Interest 
In  an  estate  wblcb.  for  a  time.  Is  committed 
to  tbe  faith  or  trust  of  another.  Tbls  term 
has  nearly  tbe  eame  meaning  as  cestui  que 
trust  has  In  the  common  law.  1  Greeul. 
Cruise,  Dig.  293;  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  !  966;  Bouv. 
Inst.  Index. 

Fidel  commissary  and  fide  commlBsary. 
anglicized  forms  of  this  term,  have  been 
proposed  to  take  the  pla*^  of  tbe  phrase 
I  pstui  que  trust,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  met 
with  any  favor. 

According  to  Du  Cange.  the  term  was 
sometimes  used  to  denote  the  executor  of  a 
will. 

FIDEI  COMMIS3UM  (Law  l.at.l  In  civil 
law,  A  trust.  A  devise  was  made  to  some 
person  Ihaerei  flitvciarius) .  and  a  request 
annexed  that  he  should  give  the  property  to 
some  one  who  was  incapable  of  taking  di- 
rectly under  the  will.  Inst.  2.  23,  1;  1 
Greeul.  Cruise,  Dig.  29E;  15  How.  (U.  S.) 
367.  A  gift  which  a  man  makes  to  another 
through  the  agency  o(  a  third  person,  who 
la  requested  to  perform  the  will  of  the  giver. 

The  rights  of  the  beneficiary  were  merely 
rights  In  curtesy,  to  be  obtained  by  entreaty 
or  request.  Under  Augustus,  however,  a 
system  was  commenced,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  Justinian,  for  enforcing  such 
trusts.  The  trustee  or  eiecutor  was  called 
haeres  fidnciarivs.  and  sometimes  /Ide  fussor. 
The  heneBclat  heir  was  called   ftoprfjt  fidd 


The  uses  of  tbe 
have  been  borrowed  from  tbe  Roman  /Iflei 
commisaa.  1  Greenl.  Cruise,  295;  Bac.  Read. 
Uses,  19;  1  Madd.  446:  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  3  96fi. 
The  fldei  cnmmissa  are  supposed  to  havr> 
been  the  origin  of  the  common-law  system 
of  entails.  1  Spence,  Eq.  Jiir.  21;  1  Waehb. 
Real  Prop.  60.  This  has  been  doubted  by 
others.     See  1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1708. 

FIOELiS.     Faithful:  trustworthy. 

FIDELITAS.     Fealty;   fidelity. 

FIDELITAS.  DE  NULLO  TENEMENTO, 
quod  tenetur  ad  termlnum  fit  homagll;  flt 
tamen  inde  fidelitatla  aacramentum.  Fealty. 
For  no  tenement  which  Is  held  for  a  term  1b 
there  the  oath  of  homage,  but  there  Is  tbe 
oath  of  fealty.    Co.  LItt.  67b. 

FIOEM   MENTIRI.    When  a  tenant  does 
not  keep  that  realty  which  he  has 
the  lord.    Leg.  Hen.  I.  c.  G3. 


FIELD  REEVE 


FIDES  SERVANDA.  Qood  faith  must  be 
observed.  1  Mete  (Mass.)  551;  3  Barb-  (N- 
Y.)  323.  330;  23  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  521,  624. 

FIDES  SERVANDA  EST;  SfMPLICITAS 
Juris  gentium  praevaleat.  Good  faith  is  to 
be  preserved;  the  slmpltclty  of  the  law  of 
nations  should  prevail.    Story,  Bills,  f  IS. 

FIOUCIA  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  A  contract 
by  which  we  sell  a  thing  to  some  one — tliat 
Is.  transmit  to  him  the  property  of  the  thing, 
with  the  solemn  forms  of  emancipation — on 
condition  that  he  will  sell  it  back  to  us. 
This  species  of  contract  took  place  In  the 
emancipation  of  children,  In  testaments,  and 
in  pledges.     Poth.  ad  Pand. 

FIOUCIARIUS  TUTOR,  In  Roman  law. 
The  elder  brother  of  an  emancipated  puptl- 
liis.  whose  father  bad  died  leaving  blm  still 
under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

FIDUCIARY.  This  term  is  borrowed  from 
tbe  civil  law.  The  Roman  laws  called  a  fidu- 
ciary heir  the  person  who  was  instituted 
heir,  and  who  was  charged  to  deliver  the 
succession  to  a  person  designated  by  the  tes- 
tament. Merlin.  Repert.  But  Poth.  ad  Pand. 
vol.  22.  says  that  flduciarius  haeres  properly 
signlfleB  the  person  to  whom  a  testator  has 
sold  his  Inheritance  under  the  condition  that 
he  should  sell  it  to  another.  Fiduciary  may 
be  defined  "In  trust,"  "in  confidence." 

A  generic  term  embracing  all  persons  act- 
ing in  a  fiduciary  capacity. 

FIDUCIARY  CONTRACT.  An  agreement 
by  which  a  person  delivers  a  thing  to  an- 
other on  the  condition  that  he  will  restore  It 
to  him.  The  following  formula  was  em 
ployed:  Ut  inter  bonos  agere  oportet,  «e 
propter  te  ftdemque  tuam  frauda.  Cicero  de 
Offlc.  lib.  3,  c.  13;  Lee.  Dr.  Civ.  !(  237,  238. 
See  2  How.  (U.  S.)  202.  20S;  6  Watts  A  S. 
(Pa.)  18;  7  Watte  (Pa.)  415. 


FIEF.    A  fee.  feod.  . 


■  feud. 


FIEF  D'HAUBERK.  A  fee  held  on  the 
military  tenure  of  appearing  fully  armed  on 
the  ban  and  arriere-ban.  Feudunt  hauber- 
liciim.  Spelman;  Calv.  Lex.;  Du  Change.  A 
knight's  fee.     2  Bl.  Comm.  62. 

FIEF  TENANT.    The   holder  of  a  fief  or 


FIEL.  In  Spanish  law.  An  oftlcer  who 
keeps  possession  of  a  thing  deposited  under 
authority  of  law.  I-as  Partldas,  pt.  3,  tit.  9, 
lib.  1. 

FIELD  REEVE.  An  officer  elected,  in 
England,  by  tbe  owners  of  a  regulated  pas- 
ture, to  keep  in  order  the  fences,  ditches,  etc. 
on  the  land,  to  regulate  the  times  during 
which  animals  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
I'usture,  and  generally  to  maintain  and  man- 
age the  pasture,  subject  to  the  Instructions 
of  the  owners.    General  Inclosure  Act  1845. 


i  118. 
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FIELDAD.  In  Spanish  law.  Sequeatra- 
tlos.  This  Is  allowed  in  six  cases  by  the 
Spanish  law  where  the  title  to  property  is 
in  dispute.    Las  Partidas,  pL  3,  Ut.  3,  lib.  1. 

FIERDINQ  COURTS.  Ancient  Gothic 
courts  "In  the  lowest  instance."  So  caliea 
because  four  were  instituted  within  every 
superior  district  or  hundred.  Their  Juris- 
diction  was  limited  within  forty  shllllngB,  or 
three  marks.  3  Steph.  Comm.  393;  S  B1, 
Conun.  34;  Stlemh.  de  Jur.  Ootli.  lib.  1,  c.  2. 

FIERr  FACIAS  (Lat.  that  you  cause  to  be 
made).  In  practice.  A  writ  directing  the 
sheriff  to  cause  to  be  made  of  the  goods  aud 
chattels  of  the  Judgment  delator  the  sum  or 
debt  recovered. 

It  receives  Its  name  from  the  Latin  words 
In  the  writ,  used  when  legal  proceedings 
were  conducted  in  Iiatln  (quod  fieri  faoiag 
de  bonis  et  catallis,  that  you  cause  to  be 
made  of  the  goods  and  chattels).  It  Is  the 
form  of  execution  In  common  use  where  the 
Judgment  debtor  has  personal  property. 

FIERI  FACIAS  DE  BONIS  TESTATORIS. 
The  writ  Issued  on  an  ordinary  judgment 
against  an  executor  when  sued  for  a  debt 
due  by  his  testator,  [f  the  sheriff  returns 
to  this  writ  nulla  bona,  and  a  devastavit  (q. 
v.),  the  plaintiff  may  sue  out  a  fieri  iaciaa  de 
bonis  propriis,  under  which  the  goods  of  the 
executor  himself  are  seized.  1  Wm.  Saund. 
246;  Smith.  AcUon  (llth  Bd.)  36S. 

FIERI  FECI  (Law*Lat.)  In  practice.  The 
return  which  the  sheriff  or  other  proper  ofB- 
cer  raakes  to  certain  writs,  signifying,  "I 
bave  caused  to  be  made." 

When  the  officer  has  made  this  return,  a 
rule  may  be  obtained  upon  him  after  the  re- 
turn day.  to  pay  the  money  into  court,  and, 
if  he  withholds  payment,  an  action  of  debt 
may  be  had  on  the  return,  or  iix:iiiiiip.'<il  for 
money  had  and  received  may  be  sustained 
against  him.    3  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  1S3. 

FIERI  NON  DEBET.  SED  FACTUM  VA- 
let  It  ought  not  to  be  done,  but  done,  It 
is  valid.  5  Coke.  39;  1  Strange.  S26i  19 
Johns.  (N-  Y.)  84.  S2;  12  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  11. 
376. 

FIFTEENTHS.  A  temporary  aid.  consist- 
ing of  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty In  every  township,  borough,  and  city  In 
the  kingdom.  The  valuation  of  the  kingdom 
was  fixed,  and  a  record  made  In  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  amount  (twenty-nine  thou- 
sand pounds).  This  valuation  was  not  in- 
creased as  the  property  In  the  kingdom  lii- 
creased  In  value;  whence  the  name  came.  In 
time,  to  t>e  a  great  misnomer.  2  Jnst.  77;  4 
Inst.  34;  2  SharSXvood.  Bl.  Coram.  309;  Cow- 


FIGHTNITE.  or  FIGHTWITE  (Saxon).    A 

mulct  or  fine  for  making  a  quarrel  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace.  Called  also  by 
Cowell  foriKfachirti  pwjnar.  The  amount  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  shilllngB.    Cowell. 


which  he  made  process.  There  were  four- 
teen of  them,  and  It  was  their  duty  to  make 
out  all  original  process.  Cowell;  Blount. 
The  ofllce  is  now  abolished. 


FILE.  Athread.  string,  or  wire  upon  which 
Ai-lts  and  other  exhibits  In  courts  and  offices 
are  fastened  or  filed  for  the  more  safe  keep- 
ing and  ready  turning  to  the  same.  Spel- 
man;  Cowell;  Tomlins.  Papers  put  together 
and  tied  in  bundles.  A  paper  Is  said  also  to 
be  filed  when  it  Is  delivered  to  the  proper 
ofScer,  and  by  him  received  to  be  kept  on 
file.  13  Viner,  Abr.  211;  1  Lltt.  113;  1 
Hawk.  P.  C.  7,  207. 

FILEINJAID  (Brit)  A  name  given  to  vil- 
leins in  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dda.  Barr.  Obs. 
S.-,  302. 


FILIATIO  NON  POTEST  PROBARI.  Fili- 
ation cannot  be  proved.  Co.  Litt.  126a.  But 
see  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  101. 

FILIATION.  In  civil  law.  The  descent 
of  son  or  daughter,  vrith  regard  to  his  or  her 
father,  mother,  and  their  ancestors. 

Nature  always  points  out  the  mother  by' 
evident  signs,  and.  whether  married  or  not, 
she  is  always  certain, — inater  semper  certa 
est,  etiamai  vulgo  conceperit.  There  Is  not 
the  same  certainty  with  regard  to  the  father, 
and  the  relation  may  not  know,  or  may  feign 
Ignorance  as  to  the  paternity.  The  law  has 
therefore  established  a  legal  presumption  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  paternity  and  filia- 
tion. 

When  the  mother  Is  or  has  been  married, 
her  husband  is  presumed  to  be  the  father  of 
the  children  bom  during  the  coverture,  or 
within  a  competent  time  afterwards,  wheth- 
er they  were  conceived  during  the  coverture 
or  not. — pater  is  eat  quera  nuptiae  demon- 

In  the  Common  Law.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  paternity  of  a  bastard. 

FILICETUM.  In  old  English  law.  A  ferny 
or  bracky  ground;  a  place  where  fern  grows. 
Co.  Litt.  4b;  Shep.  Touch.  95. 

FILIOLUS.     In   old    records.    A   godson. 


FILIUS  (l^t.)     A  son;  a  child. 

As  distinguished  from  heir,  filius  is  a-term 
ot  nature,  haerea  a  term  of  law.  1  Powell, 
Dev.  311.  In  the  civil  law  the  term  was 
used  to  denote  a  clilld  generally.  Calv.  Lex.; 
Vlcat.  Its  use  In  the  phrase  nullius  flliva 
would  seem  to  Indicate  a  use  in  the  sense  of 
legitimate  son,  a  bastard  being  the  legiti- 
mate son  of  nobody;  though  the  word  Is 
usually  rendered  a  son,  whether  legitimate 
or  illegitimate-    Vicat 

Filiiim  mm  dcflnlmus  qui  ej-  liro  e.t  ujot-c 
eiiis  nascitur,  we  define  him  to  be  a  son 
who  Is  bom  of  a  man  and  hia  wife.  Dig. 
1.   6.   (i.      rrai-fimitvr  qiiix  cmr  fHiis  eo  quod 


PILIUS  EST,  ETC. 


naicitur  etr  uteore,  one  Is  preBumed  to  be  aq- 
other'B  ctilld  because  tie  is  born  of  bis  wife. 
Bracton,  fols.  6,  8S.  An  alien  may  bave  a 
son,  but  no  alien  can  bave  an  beir.    Id.    See 

A  distinction  was  someflmea  made,  In  the 
ciTli  law.  between  fllii  and  liberi;  the  latter 
word  includlDg  grandchildren  {nepoteif,  the 
former  not;  Inst.  1.  14.  5.  But  according 
to  Faulus  and  Jullanus,  they  were  of  equally 
extensive  import.  Dig.  EO.  16.  84;  Id.  50.  IS. 
201. 

FILIUS  EST  NOMEN  NATURAE,  8ED 
haerea  nomen  juris.  Son  la  a  name  of  na- 
ture, but  heir  a  name  of  law.  1  Sid.  193;  1 
Powell,  Dflv.  311. 

FILiUS  FAMILIA8  (Lat)  A  son  wbo  Is 
under  the  control  and  power  of  bis  father. 
Story.  Confl.  Laws,  5  61;  VIcat, 

FILIUS  IN  UTERO  MATRI8  EST  PARS 
viBcerum  matrls.  A  son  In  the  mother's 
womb  Is  part  of  the  mother's  vitals.  7  Coke, 
8. 

FiLIUS  MULIERATU8  (Lat.)  The  first 
legitimate  son  born  to  a  woman  wbo  bas  had 
a  bastard  son  by  her  husband  hefore  her 
marriage.  Called,  also,  muHer.  and  mulier 
puisne.    2  Bl.  CoUim.  248. 

FILIUS  NULLIUS  (I^t.  son  of  nobody). 
A  bastard.  Called,  also,  filiu*  populi.  son  of 
the  people.     1  Bl.  Comm.  459;  6  Coke.  65a. 


FILUM  (Lat.;  Law  Fr.  ftl,  file,  q.  rS  In 
old  practice,  A  thread,  string,  or  wire  used 
for  passing  through  and  connecting  papers 
together;  a  file.  Otherwise  called  fllacium 
(Fr.  fll'iiirr,  q.  i\)    Spelman.  voc.  "FUaclum." 

A  thread  or  line  passing  through  a  stream 
or  road.  See"Filum  Aquae;"  "Filum  Viae." 
The  English  word  "thread"  has  In  ordinary 
speech  this  I'ent-e  of  running  through;  as  In 
the  expression  "thread  of  a  discourse  or  ar- 
gument:" "to  thread  one's  way,"  etc. 

A  line  or  mark,  as  the  edge  or  border  of  a 
thing.  Filiiiii  f'jtriiiii',  the  edge  of  the  for- 
est. Manw.  For.  Laws.  371;  1  Crabb.  Real 
Prop.  485.  "To  the  very  last  flJum  of  the 
ptalntlff's  lands."  5  Taunt.  133,  arg.  "Up 
to  the  extreme  filum  at  the  plaJntUf's  prop- 
erty."    Id.  134,  arg. 

FILUM  AQUAE  (Lat.  a  thread  of  water). 
This  may  mean  either  the  middle  line  or  the 
outer  line.  AUum  Alum  denotes  high-water  ^ 
mark.  Blount.  Filum  is,  however,  used  al- : 
most  universally  In  connection  with  aquae  to 
denote  the  middle  line  of  the  stream.  Me- 
dium filum  Is  sometimes  used  with  no  addi- 
tional meaning.  Sec  4  Pick.  (Mass.)  46S; 
24  Pick.  (Maas.)  344;  3  Calnes  (N.  Y.)  319; 
6  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  579;  5  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  423; 
26  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  404;  20  Johns.  (N.  Y.t  91; 
4  Hill  (N.  Y.)  369;  4  Mason  (U.  S.)  397;  3 
N.  H.  369;  1  Halst.  (N.  J.)  1;  2  Conn.  481;  j 
3  Rand.  (Va.)  33;  8  Me.  253;  1  Ired,  (N.  C.)  i 
535;  Angell,  Watercourses.  §  11;  3  Dane, 
Abr.4;  Jacob;  2  Washb.Real  Prop.  445.  See 
"Ad  Medium  Fllum  Aqnae." 


FILUM  FORE8TAE  (Lat.)  The  border 
of  the  forest.  2  Sbarawood,  Bl.  Comm.  419; 
4  Inst.  303;  Manw.  For.  \a.v,  "Purlieu." 


FIN.  An  end,  or  limit;  a  limitation,  or  pe- 
riod of  limltAtlon. 

Fin  de  non  recevoir,  a  legal  bar  to  th« 
maintenance  o(  a  claim.  Ord.  Mar.  liv.  1, 
tit.  12;  Poth.  Obi.  p.  3.  c.  8.  art.  1. 

FIN  DE  NON  RECCVOIR.  In  French  law. 
An  exception  or  plea  founded  on  law.  which, 
without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  ac- 
tion, shows  that  the  plaintin  has  no  right 
to  bring  It,  either  because  the  time  during 
which  It  ought  to  have  been  brought  has 
elapsed,  which  Is  called  "prescription,"  or 
that  there  has  been  a  compromise,  accord 
and  satisfaction,  or  any  other  cause  which 
bas  destroyed  the  right  of  action  which  once 
subsisted.  Poth.  Proc.  Civ.  pL  1,  c.  2.  g  2. 
art.  2;  Story.  Confl.  Laws.  9  5S0. 

FINAL.  In  practice.  As  applied  to  bear- 
ings, orders,  decisions,  etc.,  that  which  ter- 
minates the  action,  as  distinguished  from 
"Interlocutory." 

Flnaf  Decree-    A  decree  which  finally 

disposes  of  the  whole  question,  so  that  noth- 
ing further  la  left  for  the  court  to  adjudicate 
upon.  See  2  Daniell,  Ch.  Pr.  (Perkins  Ed.) 
1199,  note. 

A  decree  which  terminates  all  litigation 
on  the  same  right.     1  Kent,  Comm.  316. 

A  decree  which  disposeB  ultimatetj'  of  the 
suit.  Adams.  Bq.  376.  After  such  decree 
has  been  pronounced,  the  cause  is  at  an  end, 
and  no  further  hearing  can  be  had.     Id.  3S8. 

A  decree  which  puts  an  end  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  parties  In  that  court  44  Ala. 
478;  95  N.  C.  271. 

A  decree  whieh  so  fixes  the  rights  of  the 
parties  that  it  can  be  carried  into  effect  with- 
out further  inquiry  thereon. 

Final   Judgment.     K   juriitment   which 

puts  an  end  to  the  action  by  declaring  that 
the  plaintiff  has  either  entitled  himself,  or 
has  not,  to  recover  the  remedy  he  sues  tor. 
3  Bl.  Comm.  398.  A  Judgment  which  de- 
termines a  particular  cause,  and  terminates 
all  litigation  on  the  same  right.  1  K;«nt. 
Comm.  316.  A  judgment  which  cannot  be 
appealed  from,  but  is  perfectly  conclusiTo  aa 
to  the  matter  adjudicated  upon.  24  Pick. 
(Mass.)  300;  2  Pet  (U.  S.)  294;  6  How.  (U. 
S.)  201,  209. 

A  determination  of  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  particular  suit,  though  not  of  all 
their  rights  with  reference  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  suit.  Is  final.    1  Cal.  134. 

To  constitute  a  final  judgment,  the  case 
must  be  Anally  disposed  of  as  to  all  parties. 
h2  U.  S.  22;  11  Or.  72;  1  Mo.  App.  365. 

Final    Procesa.      Writs   of   execution; 

Tirocess  Issued  for  the  execution  of  B  flnal 
judgment.  So  called  to  distinguish  them 
from  "mesne  procesa,"  which  Includes  all 
process  issuing  Irefore  Judgment  rendered. 

Final  Sentence.    That  pronounced  on 

the  conclusion  of  the  case,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Interlocutory  sentencee  rendered 
during  its  progress. 


FINAHS  CONCORDIA 


FINE  SUR  CONCESSIT 


FINALIS  CONCORDIA  (Lat.)  A  declslTS 
agreement;  a  fine;  a  &aal  agreement. 

A  flnal  agreement  entered  by  the  parties  by 
permission  of  court  In  a  suit  actually  brought 
tor  lands.  Subsequently  the  bringing  suit, 
entry  ot  agreement,  etc.,  became  mereiy  for- 
mal, but  lie  entry  upon  record  gave  a  Arm 
title  to  the  plaintiff.  1  Washb.  Real  Prop, 
70;  1  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  143;  2  FlintoCf,  Real 
Prop.  673;  White  &  T.  Lead.  Caa.  689. 

Finis  eat  amicaMHa  composttio  et  jlnalfs 
Concordia  ex  consensu  et  concordia  domini 
regis  vel  justieiarum,,  a  fine  is  an  amicable 
settlement  and  decisive  agreement  by  con- 
sent and  agreement  of  our  lord  the  king  or 
his  Justices.    Glanv.  lib.  8,  c.  I. 

Talis  concordia  finalis  didtvr  eo  gupd 
tinetn  imposuit  negotio.  adeo  ut  neutra  pars 
litit/antium  ab  eo  de  cetera  poterit  reoidere, 
such  concord  Is  called  flnal  because  It  puts 
an  end  to  the  business,  so  that  neither  of 
the  IttlgantB  can  afterwards  recede  from  It. 
Glaay.  lib.  9,  c.  3;  Cunningham. 

riNANCES.  The  public  revenue  or  re- 
sources of  a  government  or  state;  the  In- 
come or  means  of  an  Individual  or  corpora- 
tion. It  la  somewhat  lllte  the  ftscws  of  the 
Romans.    The  word  la  generally  used  In  the 

Money  resources  generally.  The  state  of 
the  finances  of  an  Individual  or  corporation, 
being  bis  condltloa  Id  a  monetary  point  of 
view.  The  cash  he  has  on  band,  and  that 
which  he  expects  to  receive,  as  compared 
with  the  engagements  he  has  made  to  pay. 

FINANCIER,  or  FINANCIAN.  One  who 
manages  the  finances  or  public  revenue;  per- 
sons skilled  In  matters  appertaining  to  the 
judicious  management  ot  money  aftalrs,         r 

FINDER.  One  who  lawfully  comes  to  the 
posse Bsion   of   another's   personal    property, 

which  was  then  lost. 

FINDING.  The  result  ot  the  deliberations 
of  a  Jury  or  a  court.  1  Day  (Conn.)  238;  2 
Day  (Conn.)  12. 

The  "findings  of  fact"  of  a  judge,  on  which 
bis  decision  Is  based. 

FINE.  In  conveyancing.  An  amicable 
composition  or  agreement  ot  a  suit,  either 
actual  or  fictitious,  by  leave  at  the  court,  by 
which  the  lands  in  question  become,  or  are 
acknowledged  to  he,  the  right  of  one  of  the 
parties.  Co.  I.ltt.  120;  2  Bl.  Comm.  349;  I 
Bac.  Abr.  "Fines  and  Recoveries."  i 

A  fine  is  so  called  because  it  puts  an  end  | 
not  only  to  the  suit  thus  commenced,  but ' 
also  to  all  other  suits  and  controversies  con-  j 
cernlng  the  same  matter.  Such  concords, : 
says  Doddridge  (Eng.  Lawy.  84.  85),  have 
been  in  use  In  the  civil  law.  and  are  called 
transactions,  whereof  they  say  thus;  Trans- 
actiones  sunt  de  els  Quae  in  controversia 
iunt,  a  lite  futura  aut  pendente  ad  certam 
compoHiionem  reduc^ntur,  dartdo  aliQuid 
vel  acdpiendo.  Or.  shorter,  thus:  Tranaac- 
tio  est  de  re  duMa  et  lite  ancipiie  ne  dum 
ad  ftnem.  ducfa.  nan  gratvita  paclio.  It  Is 
commonly  defined  an  assurance  by  matter  of : 
record,  and  Is  founded  upon  a  supposed  pre- 


viously existing  right,  and  upon  a  writ  re- 
quiring the  party  to  perform  his  covenant; 
although  a  fine  may  be  levied  upon  any  writ 
by  which  lands  may  he  demanded,  charged, 
or  bound.  It  has  also  been  defined  an  ac- 
knowledgment on  record  of  a  previous  gift 
or  teotfment.  and  prima  facie  carries  a  tee, 
although  It  may  be  limited  to  an  estate  tor 
lite  or  In  fee  tall.  Prest.  Conv.  200,  202, 
268.  269;   2  Bl.  Comm.  34S,  349. 

In  Criminal  Law.  Pecuniary  punish- 
ment Imposed  by  a  lawful  tribunal  upon  a 
person  convicted  of  crime  or  misdemeanor. 
1  Biah.  Crlm.  Law,  9  940;  4  Steph.  Comm. 
444.     See  "Amercement." 

In  Feudal  Law.    Money  exacted  by  the 

superior  lord  upon  any  change  In  the  tenure, 
as  upon  alienation,  endowment,  etc.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  71,  135. 

FINE  AND  RECOVERY  ACT.  St.  3  ft  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.  74.  This  act  abolished  fines  and 
recoveries.  2  Sbarswood.  Bl.  Comm.  364, 
note;  1  Steph.  Comm.  614. 

FINE  ANNULLANDO  LEVATO  DE  TEN- 
emento  quod  fult  de  antlquo  domlnlco.  An 
abolished  writ  for  disannulling  a  fine  levied 
ot  lands  in  ancient  demesne,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  lord.    Reg.  Grig.  IE. 

FINE  FOR  ALIENATION.  A  sum  ot  mon- 
ey which  a  tenant  by  knight's  service,  or  a 
tenant  in  capite  by  socage  tenure,  paid  to  his 
lord  for  permisslan  to  alienate  his  right  In 
the  estate  he  held  to  another,  and  by  that 
means  to  substitute  a  new  tenant  for  him- 
self. Z  Bl.  Comm.  71,  89.  These  fines  are 
now  abolished.  In  France,  a  similar  demand 
troin  the  tenant,  made  by  the  lord  when  the 
former  alienated  his  estate,  was  called  lod* 
et  vente.  This  Imposition  was  aboliahed. 
with  nearly  every  other  feudal  right,  by  the 
French  Revolution. 

FINE  FOR  ENDOWMENT.  An  old  Eng- 
lish law,  grounded  on  the  feudal  exactions 
that  a  woman  could  not  be  endowed  without 
a  fine  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  tenement 
Abolished  by  Henry  I„  and  afterwards  by 
.l/«!;n(i  Clmrla  (chapter  7).    2  Bl.  Comm.  135. 

FINE  FORCE.  An  absolute  necessity  or 
Inevitable  constraint  Old  Nat.  Brev.  78; 
Plowd.  94;  6  Coke,  11;  Cowell. 

FINE  SUR  COGNIZANCE  DE  DROIT 
come  ceo  que  <l  ad  de  son  done.  A  fine  upon 
acknowledgment  of  the  right  ot  the  cognlzee 
as  that  which  he  hath  ot  the  gift  of  the  cog- 
nlzor.  By  this  the  deforciant  acknowledges 
in  court  a  former  teoftment  or  gift  In  pos- 
session to  have  been  made  by  him  to  the 
plaintiff.  2  Bl.  Comm.  352;  Cunningham; 
3hep.  Touch,  c.  2;  Comyn,  Dig.  •■Fine." 

FINE  SUR  COGNIZANCE  DE  DROIT 
tantum.  A  fine  upon  acknowledgment  ot 
the  right  merely.  Generally  used  to  pass  a 
reversionary  interest  which  la  in  the  cog- 
nlzor.  2  Bl.  Comm.  351;  Jacob;  Comyn. 
Dig. 
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end  ot  disputes,  though  be  acknowledges  no 

precedent  right,  yet  grants  to  the  cognizee 
an  estate  a«  novo,  usually  for  life  or  rears, 
by  way  ot  a  supposed  composition.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  363;  Shep.  Touch,  c.  2. 

FINE  8UR  DONE  GRANT  ET  RENDER. 
A  double  One,  comprehend  tug  the  flne  aur 
cognizance  de  droit  come  ceo.  and  the  fine 
sur  concessit.  It  may  be  used  to  convey 
particular  Umltattoas  of  estates,  and  to  per- 
sons who  are  strangers  or  not  named  In  the 
writ  ot  coTenant;  whereas  the  One  *ur  cog- 
nizance de  droit  come  ceo,  etc.,  conveys  noth- 
ing but  an  absolute  estate,  eitber  of  Inher- 
itance, or  at  least  freebold.  Salk.  340.  In 
this  last  species  of  flues,  the  cognlzee,  after 
the  right  la  acknowledged  to  be  In  blm. 
grants  back  again,  or  renders  to  the  cognlzor, 
or  perhaps  to  a  stranger,  some  other  estate 
In  the  premlsea  2  Bl,  Comm.  353;  Vlner, 
Abr.  "Fine;"  Comyn.  Dig.  "Fine;"  1  Waahb. 
Real  Prop.  33. 


FINES  LE  ROY.  In  old  English  law.  A 
sum  of  money  which  any  one  Is  to  pay  the 
king  for  any  contempt  or  offense;  whlcb 
flne  any  one  that  commits  any  trespass,  or 
la  convict  that  he  falsely  denies  his  own 
deed,  or  did  anything  In  contempt  of  the 
law,  shall  pay  to  the  king.  Termes  de  la 
Ley;  Cuunlngtaam. 

FINIRE.  In  old  English  law.  To  flne.  or 
pay  a  flne.  Hog.  Hov..  cited  In  Cowell.  To 
end  or  flnlsb  a  matter. 

FINIS  EST  AM1CABILIS  COMPOSITIO 
et  final  1b  con  cord  I  a  ex  consenau  et  concor 
dta  domlnl  regis  vel  Justicarlum.  A  flne  is 
an  amicable  settlement  and  decisive  agree- 
ment by  consent  and  agreement  ot  our  lord, 
the  king,  or  his  justices.    Gtanv.  lib.  8.  c,  1. 


FIRE  AND  SWORD,  Letters  ot  fire  aad 
sword  were  the  ancient  means  for  dlspos' 
seBSing  a  tenant  who  retained  possession  cod- 
trary  to  the  order  of  the  judge  and  diligence 
of  the  law.  They  were  directed  to  the 
sberlS,  and  ordered  him  to  call  the  assist- 
ance ot  the  county  to  dlspossese  the  tenant. 
Bell.  Diet.;  Ersk.  Inst  lib.  4,  tit.  3.  S  17- 

FIRE  INSURANCE.  A  contract  of  Insur- 
ance by  which  the  Insurer  agrees  to  indem- 
nity the  insured  tor  injury  by  Are  to  goods 
named  In  the  contract.    See  "Insurance." 

FIRE  ORDEAL.    See  "Ordeal." 


FIREBARE.  A  beacon  or  high  tower  by 
the  seaside,  wherein  are  continual  Itghta. 
eitber  to  direct  sa'llors  In  the  night,  or  to 
give  warning  of  the  approach  ot  an  enemy. 
Cowell. 

FIREBOTE,  An  allowance  of  wood  or  «•- 
toves  to  maintain  competent  firing  tor  tbe 
tenant.  A  sufCcieut  allowance  ot  wood  to 
burn  in  a  house.  1  Wasbb.  Real  Prop.  99. 
Tenant  for  life  or  years  is  entitled  to  It.  t 
111.  Comm.  36.  Cutting  more  than  la  needed 
for  present  use  Is  waste.  3  Dane.  Abr.  238; 
8  Pick.  IMass.l  312-315;  Crq.  Eliz.  693;  7 
Bittg.  640.  The  rules  In  England  and  In 
this  country  are  dllferent  in  relation  to  the 
kind  of  trees  which  tbe  tenant  may  cut. 
11  Mete.  (Mass.)  5Q4;  7  Pick.  (Mass.)  1G2: 
7  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  227;  6  Barb,  (N.  Y.)  9;  2 
Zab.  (N.  J.)  621;  2  Ohio  St.  180;  13  Pa.  8t 
438;  3  Leon.  16. 

FIRKIN.  A  measure  oC  capacity,  eqnal  to 
nine  gallons.  The  word  "firkin"  is  also 
used  to  designate  a  weight,  used  for  butter 

and  cheese,  of  fitty-sti  pounds  avoirdupois. 


FINIS    UNIUS    DIEI    EST    PRINCIPtUM!, 
alteriua.    The  end  of  one  day  Is  the  begin- 
ning ot  another.     2  Bulst  306. 

FINITIO.  In  old  records.  An  ending  or 
fInlBhIng;  death,  as  the  end  of  life  (Quia 
rila  finitur  tiiorli').    Cowell;  Holthouse. 

FINIUM  REQUNDORUM  ACTIO,  [n  civil 
law.  An  action  for  regulating  boundaries.  1 
Mackeld.  CiT.  Law,  S  271. 

FINORS.    Refiners  of  gold  and  silver. 

FIRDFARE   (Saxon).     See    ■Plrdnlte." 


FIRDNITE.  or  FIRDWITE  (Saxon).  A 
mulct  or  penalty  imposed  on  military  ten- 
ants tor  their  default  In  not  appearing  in 
arms,  or  coming  to  an  expedition;  a  penalty 


FIRM.  Tbe  persons  composing  a  partner- 
ship, taken  collectively. 

The  name  or  title  under  which  the  mem- 
bers of  a  partnership  transact  business. 

The  word  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
"partnership."  The  words  "house,"  "con- 
cern," and  "company"  are  also  used  In  the 
same  sense.  Tbls  name  is.  In  point  of  law, 
conventional,  and  applicable  only  to  the  p^- 
sons  who.  on  each  particular  occasion  when 
tbe  name  is  used,  are  members  ot  the  firm. 
A  firm  ia  usually  described,  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings, as  certain  persons  trading  or  car- 
rying on  business  under  and  using  the  name, 
style,  and  firm  of.  etc.  See  9  Q.  B.  361;  9 
Mees.  t  W.  347;  1  Chit.  Bailm.  49. 


FIRMA  FEODI  (3: 

reserved  In  provlsloiiB.    Spelmaa;  Cnnnlns- 

A  b&nquet;  supper;  proTisiona  for  the  ta- 
ble.  Du  Gauge. 

A  tribute  or  cuBtom  paid  towards  enter- 
taining tbe  king  for  one  night.  Domes- 
day Book;  Coweil. 

A  rent  reserved  to  be  paid  in  moner,  called 
then  alba  /trma,  white  rents,  money  rents. 


A  lease:  a  letting.  Ad  flrmaiti  tradidi.  I 
have  farm  let.    Spelman. 

A  meBBuage  with  the  house,  garden,  or 
lands,  etc.,  connected  therewith.  Co.  Litt. 
5ai  Shop.  Touch.  93.    See  "Farm." 


FIRMAN.  A  passport  granted  by  the  great 
mognl  to  captains  of  foreign  vesaels  to  trade 
within  the  territories  over  which  he  has 
inrlsdlctlon :  a  permit 


FIRMARIUM.  In  old  records.  A  place  In 
moaasterles,  and  elsewhere,  where  the  poor 
were  re<^elved  and  supplied  with  food.  Spel- 
man.   Hence  the  word  "infirmary." 

FIRMARIUS  (Law  Lat.)'  A  termor;  a  lea- 
see ol  ft  term.  Firmarii  comprehend  all  such 
as  hold  by  lease  for  lite  or  lives  or  tor  year, 
by  deed  or  without  deed.  2  Inst  144,  145' 
1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  107;  S  Pick.  (Mass.) 
312-315;  7  Adol.  &  E.  637. 

FlRMATIO.     In  torest  law.     Doe  season. 


FIRME.    In  old  records.     A  farm. 

F1RMI0R  ET  POTENTIOR  EST  OPERA- 
tio  legis  quam  dispbsltio  hominia.  The  op- 
eration of  law  Is  flrmer  and  more  powerful 
than  tbe  will  of  man.    Co.  Litt.  102. 


FIRMURA.  In  old  English  law.  Liberty 
to  scour  and  repair  a  mill  dam,  and  carry 
away  the  soil,  etc.    Blount. 

FIRST  CLASS  MISDEMEANANT.  In  Eng- 
lish law.  one  convicted  of  misdemeanor  who 
Is  designated  by  the  Judge  to  be  treated  with 
special  favor.  Such  designation  is  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Judge.  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  126, 
g   67. 

FIRST  FRUITS.  The  first  year's  whole 
proOts  of  the  spiritual  preferments.  There 
were  three  valuations  (valor  beneficium)  at 
different  times,  according  to  which  these 
first  fniltB  were  estimated,  made  in  1253. 
1288.  and  1318.  A  final  valuation  was  made 
by  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8. 

They  now  form  a  perpetual  fund,  called 
"Queen  Anne's  Bounty,"  tbe  Income  of  which 
is  used  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 
t  Sharswood.  BI.  Comm.  2S4.  and  notes;  2 
Bum.  Ece.  t^w,  260, 


S)  FISH  ROYAL 

FIRST  IMPRESSION.  First  eiamtnatlon; 
first  presentation  to  a  court  tor  eiaminatJon 
or  decision,  A  cause  which  presents  a  new 
question  for  the  first  time,  and  for  which, 
consequently,  there  is  no  precedent,  Is  Bald 
to  be  a  case  of  the  Brat  impression. 

FIRST  PURCHASER.  In  the  English  lavr 
of  descent,  the  first  purchaser  was  he  who 
first  acquired  an  estate  in  a  family  which 
still  owns  It  A  purchase  of  this  kind  alg- 
nifies  any  mode  of  acquiring  an  estate,  ex- 
cept by  descent    2  Bl.  Comm.  220. 


prin< 
361. 

Hence,  to  confiscate  a  thing  Is  to  appro- 
priate It  to  the  fisc.  Paillet  Dr.  Pub.  21, 
note,  says  that  )lscus.  in  the  Roman  law,  sig- 
nified the  treasure  of  the  prince,  and  aerari- 
um  the  treasure  of  the  state.  But  this  dis- 
tinction was  not  observed  In  France. 

r  public 


FISCAL  JUDGE  (Law  Lat  judei)  nsvaiis). 
An  ofllcer  named  in  the  laws  of  the  barba- 
rous nations  of  Europe;  the  same  with  tbe 

arti/lii.  yraf,  iinir.  or  uniir.  Spelman,  voc. 
"Oraflo."  Called  fi»(ia,  because  charged  with 
the  collection  of  public  moneys,  either  di- 
rectly, or  by  the  Imposition  of  lines.  Id.  In 
the  Ripaurlan  law,  he  is  said  to  be  the  same 
with  the  TOJHi,'  or  count.  L.  Ripaur.  lit.  35; 
Montesq,  Esp.  des  Lois.  Hv,  30.  c,  18. 

FI8CUS. 

In  Roman  Law.    The  treasury  of  the 

prince  or  emperor,  as  distinguished  from 
"aerariMm,"  which  was  the  treasury  of  the 
state.  Spelman;  Plln,  Pand.  36;  Tacit  vi. 
2;  Calv.  Lex. 

The  treasury  or  property  of  the  state,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  private  property  -il 
the  sovereign. .  Dig.  49,  14;  1  Mackeld.  Civ. 
I.aw,  149,  %  144. 

In  English  Law.  The  king's  treasury, 

as  the  repository  of  forfeited  property, 
Bracton,  fol.  150. 

The  treasury  of  a  noble,  or  of  any  private 
person.    Spelman. 

Tbe  use  of  tbe  word  In  tbe  sense  of  a 
treasury  is  derlvsd  from  Its  primary  mean- 
ing, a  wicker  basket  or  hamper  In  which 
money  was  kept  by  the  Romans,    Burrill. 

FISH.  An  animal  which  inhabits  the  wa- 
ter, breathes  by  means  ol  gills,  swima  by  the 
aid  of  fins,  and  is  oviparous. 

Fishes  In  rivers  and  in  the  sea  are  con- 
sidered as  animals  t^rae  naturae:  conse- 
quently, no  one  has  any  property  In  them 
until  they  have  been  captured,  and,  like  oth- 
er wild  animals.  If.  having  been  taken,  they 
escape  and  regain  tbelr  liberty,  the  captor 
loses  his  property  In  them. 

FISH  ROYAL.  A  whale,  porpoise,  or  stur- 
geon thrown  ashore  on  the  coast  of  England 
belonged  to  the  king  as  a  branch  of  his  pre- 
rogative. Hence  these  fish  are  termed  "roy- 
al fish."  Hale,  de  Jur.  Mar.  pt  1,  c.  7;  1 
Sbarswood.  BI.  Comm.  290;  Plowd.  30EL; 
Bracton.  lib.  3,  c.  3.  I C 


KLAG.  DUTY  OF  THE 


FISHERY.  A  place  prepared  for  catching 
fish  with  nets  or  hooks.  TbiB  U  commonly 
applleil  to  the  place  of  drawing  a  Belne  or 
net.     1  Whart.  (Pa.)   131,  133. 

A  right  or  liberty  of  taking  fish;  a  spe- 
eies  or  Incorporeal  tie  red!  tain  ent.  anciently 
termed  "plBcary,"  of  whicfi  tliere  are  sev- 
eral kinda,  2  Bl.  Comm.  34.  39;  3  Kent,' 
Comm.  409-418;  Angell,  Watercouraea,  §  Gl 
et  seq.;  Angell,  Tide  Waters,  p.  124,  c,  5. 

A  common  of  fishery  Is  not  an  eicluslTe 
right,  but  one  enjoyed  In  common  with  cer- 
tain other  perBooB.     3  Kent.  Comm.  329. 

A  free  Hahery  Ib  aaid  to  be  a  franchise  in 
tfie  handa  of  a  Bubject,  existing  by  grant  or 
preBcrlptlon,  distinct  from  an  ownership  In 
the  Boil.  It  Is  an  excluBtve  right,  and  applies 
to  a  public,  navigable  river,  without  any 
right  in  the  soil.    3  Kent.  Comm.  329. 

A  Beveral  flsbery  is  one  by  which  the  par- 
ty claiming  It  has  the  right  of  fishing.  In- 
dependently of  all  others,  so  that  no  person 
can  have  a  coextensive  right  with  him  in  the 
object  claimed;  but  a  partial  and  independ- 
ent right  in  another,  or  a  limited  liberty, 
does  not  derogate  from  the  right  of  the  own- 
er.   5  Burrows,  2S14. 

A  distinction  has  been  made  between  a  com- 
mon fishery  (commune  piacarium),  which 
may  mean  for  all  mankind,  as  in  the  sea. 
and  a  common  of  fishery  (communium  ptiao- 
riae),  which  is  a  right,  in  common  with  cer- 
tain other  persona,  in  a  particular  stream. 
8  Tannt.  183.  Mr.  Angell  seems  to  think 
that  "commoD  of  fishery"  and  "free  fishery" 
are  convertible  terms.  Angell,  Watercouraea 
c.  6.  IS  3,  4. 

Mr.  Woolrych  says  that  sometimes  a  tree 
fishery  is  confounded  with  a  several,  aome- 
timeB  it  is  BBid  to  be  synonymouB  with  com- 
mon, and  again  it  is  treated  as  distinct  from 
either.    Woolr.  Waters,  97. 

A  several  fishery,  as  its  name  fmportB,  is 
an  exclusive  property.  This,  however,  li 
to  be  understood  as  depriving  the  territorial 
owner  of  his  right  to  a  several  fishery  when 
he  grants  to  another  person  permission  to 
fish;  for  he  would  continue  to  be  the  seToral 
proprietor,  although  he  should  suffer  a  stran- 
ger to  hold  a  coextensive  right  with  him- 
self. Woolr.  Waters,  SG. 

These  distinctions  In  relation  to  several, 
free,  and  common  of  fishery  are  not  alrongly 
marked,  and  the  lines  are  sometimeE 
ly  perceptible.  "Instead  of  going  into  the 
black-letter  books  to  learn  what  was  a  fish- 
ery, and  a  free  fishery,  and  a  several  fish- 
ery," says  Huston.  J.,  "I  am  rfisposed  to  re- 
gard our  own  acts,  even  though  differing 
from  old  feudal  law."  1  Whart.  (Pa.)  132. 

FISHGARTH.  A  dam  or  wear  In  a  river 
for  taking  fish.  Cowell. 

FISK.  In  Scotch  law.  The  revenue  of  the 
crown.  Generally  used  of  the  personal  es- 
tate of  a  rebel,  which  has  been  forfeited  to 
the  crown.    Bell,  Diet. 

FISTUCA,  or  FESTUCA  (Lat.)  The  rod 
which  was  transferred,  in  one  of  the  an- 
cient methods  of  feoffment,  to  denote  a  trans- 
fer of  the  property  In  land.  Called,  otber- 
wiee.  baculum,  virtja.  futtia.    Spelman. 


FIVE-MILE  ACT.  An  act  of  parliament, 
passed  In  1665,  against  noncontormlBts, 
whereby  ministers  of  that  body  were  prohib- 
ited from  coming  within  five  miles  of  any 
corporate  town  or  place  where  they  had 
preached  or  lectured.    Brown. 

FIXING  BAIL.  In  practice.  Renderlneab- 
solute  the  liability  of  special  halt. 

The  bail  are  fixed  upon  the  Issue  of  a  ca. 
sa.  (capias  ad  satisfaciendum)  against  the 
defendant  (2  Nott  A  McC.  [S.  C]  569;  16 
Johns.  [N,  Y.]  117;  3  Har.  [N.  J.)  9;  11  Tex. 
15),  and  a  return  of  non  est  thereto  by  the 
sheriff  a  Day  [Conn.]  1;  2  Bailey  [S.  C] 
492;  3  Rich.  [S.  C]  145;  1  Vt.  276;  7  Leigh 
[Va.]  371).  made  on  the  return  day  (2  Mete. 
[Mass.]  690;  1  Rich.  [S.  CI  421),  unless  the 
defendant  be  surrendered  within  the  time  al- 
lowed ex  gratia  by  the  practice  of  the  court 
(3  Conn.  316;  9  Serg.  ft  R.  [Pa.]  24;  2  Johns. 
IN.  Y.]  101;  9  Johns.  [N.  Y.]  84;  1  Dev.  [N. 
C.)  91;  11  GUI  ft  J.  [Md.1  92;  2  Hill  [N.  Y.] 
216;  S  Cal.  562;  17  Ga.  88). 

In  New  Hampshire  (1  N.  H.  472)  and 
Massachusetts  (2  Mass.  486)  hail  are  not 
fixed  till  Judgment  on  a  set.  fa.  is  obtained 
against  tbem.  except  by  the  death  of  the  de- 
fendant after  a  return  of  non  ett  to  an  exe- 
cution against  him. 

The  death  of  the  defendant  after  a  return 
of  non  est  by  the  sheriff  prevents  a  sur- 
render and  fixes  the  ball  Inevitably.  6  Bin. 
(Pa.)  332;  4  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  407;  3  McCord 
(S.  C.)  49;  4  Pick.  (Mass.)  120;  4  N.  H.  29; 
12  Wheat.  (U.  5.)  604.  See  1  Overt.  (Tens.) 
224;  1  Ohio,  36;  2  Ga.  331. 

In  Qeori^a  and  North  (Carolina,  ball  are 
not  fixed  till  Judgment  is  obtained  against 
them.    3  Dev.  (N.  C.)  156;  2  Ga.  331. 

FIXTURES.  The  word  "fixtures"  is  used 
with  three  distinct  meanings: 

(1)  Chattela  affixed  to  Ihe  realty,  without 
regard  to  the  right  to  remove  them. 

(2)  An  article  which  was  a  chattel,  but 
which,  by  being  permanently  annexed  to  the 
soil,  becomes  a  part  of  the  realty,  and  can- 
not be  removed  without  the  consent  of  Hie 
owner  of  the  freehold.    40  N.  Y.  287. 

(3)  Personal  chat'elB  affixed  to  real  es- 
tate, which  may  be  severed  and  removed  by 
the  party  who  has  affixed  them,  or  by  his 
personal  representative,  against  the  will  of 
the  owner  of  the  freebold.  8  Iowa,  644; 
Tayl.  LandL  ft  Ten.  §  544.  note  1. 


FLAG.  A  syratKil  of  nationality  carried  by 
soldiers,  ships,  etc.,  and  used  tn  many  places 
where  such  a  symbol  is  necessary  or  proper. 

For  the  law  upon  the  subject  of  national- 
ity of  a  cargo  as  determined  by  the  flag,  see 
6  East.  39S;  9  East,  2S3;  3  Bos.  ft  P.  201;  1 
C.  Rob.  Adm.  1;  6  C.  Rob.  Adm.  16;  1  Dods, 
Adm.  81,  131;  9  Cranch  (tJ.  S.)  388;  3  Pars. 
Mar.  Law,  114,  118,  note,  129. 

FLAG,  DUTY  OF  THE.    Saluting  the  Brit- 


FLAGELLAT 


FLORENTINE  PANDECTS 


leh  Dag,  by  striking  tbe  flag,  and  lowering 
tbe  topeailB  ot  a  veBBel,  exacted  aa  a  tribute 
to  the  sovereignty  ot  England  over  the  Brit- 
ish aeas. 

FLAGELLAT.  Whipped;  scourged.  An  en- 
try on  old  Scotch  records.  1  Pltc.  Crlm.  Tr. 
pt.  I.  p.  7. 

FLAQRAN8.  Burning;  raging;  in  actual 
perpetration.  Flagrant  iiellum.  a,  war  actu- 
ally going  on.  Flagrang  crimen,  a  crime  in 
ihe  act  of  perpetration,  or  Just  perpetrated. 

FLAGRANS  CRIMEN.  In  Roman  law.  A 
term  denoting  that  a  crime  is  being  or  baa 
ju8t  been  committed.  For  example,  when  a 
crime  ha«  Just  been  committed,  and  the  cor- 
pus dcliffum  is  publicly  exposed,  or  If  a  mob 
take  place,  or  if  a  house  be  feloniously 
burned,  these  are  severally  flagrant  crimen. 

Tbe  term  used  in  France  is  flagrant  delit. 
The  Code  of  Criminal  Instruction  gives  the 
following  concise  definition  of  It  (article 
<1):  "Le  delit  qui  ae  commet  actveJlement 
"u  qui  vient  de  se  eommettre,  est  tin  flagrant 
fli-Iit." 

FLAGRANT  NECESSITY.  A  case  of  ur- 
gency rendering  lawful  an  otberwise  Illegal 
act,  as  an  assault  to  remove  a  man  from  Im- 
pending danger. 

FLAGRANTE  BELLO.    During  an  actual 


FLAVIANUM  JUS  (Lat.)  A  treatise  on 
civil  law,  wblcb  takes  ita  name  from  Its  au- 
thor, Cnelus  FlavluE.  It  contains  forms  of 
actions.    Vlcat. 


FLEDWITE.  A  discharge  or  freedom  from 
amercements  where  one  having  been  an  out- 
lawed fugitive  Cometh  to  the  place  of  our 
lord  of  bis  own  accord.    Termes  de  la  Ley. 

Tbe  liberty  to  bold  court  and  take  up  the 
amercemente  for  beating  and  striking.  Cow- 
ell. 


FLEE  TO  THE  WALL.  A  figurative  ex- 
pression used  in  the  criminal  law  to  express 
the  duty  ot  one  assailed  by  violence  to  re- 
trpat  as  far  as  he  safely  may  before  mailing 
violent  resifltance.  U  probably  originated 
from  tbe  language  of  Biachstone.  who  says: 
'*The  party  assaulted  must  fiee  as  far  as  be 
conveniently  can,  either  by  reason  ot  some 
wall,  dltcb.  or  other  impediment,  or  as  far 
aa  tbe  fierceness  of  the  assault  will  permit 
him."    4  HI.  Comm.  185. 

FLEET.  A  place  of  running  water  where 
the  tide  or  float  comes  up. 
A  prison  In  London,  so  called  from  a  river 


FLEM.  In  Saxon  and  old  English  law,  A 
fugitive  bondman  or  villein.    Spelman. 

The  privilege  of  having  the  goods  and  fines 
of  fugitives.     Id. 

FLEMENE  FRIT,  FLEMENES  FRINTHE, 
or  flymena  frynthe,  Tbe  reception  or  re- 
lief of  a  fugitive  or  outlaw.    Jacob. 


FLET.    House;  home.    Cowell. 

FLETA.  The  title  of  an  ancient  law  book, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  a  Judge 
while  confined  in  the  Fleet  prison. 

It  Is  written  In  Latin,  and  Is  divided  Into 
six  books.  The  author  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.  See  liber  2,  c. 
66,  I  Hem  qttod  nullus:  Itber  1,  c.  20,  §  Qui 
coeperuni;  10  Coke.  pref.  Edward  II.  was 
crowned  A.  D.  1306.  Edward  III.  was  crown- 
ed 1326,  and  reigned  till  A.  D.  1377.  During 
this  period  the  English  law  was  greatly  Im- 
proved, and  the  lawyers  and  Judges  were 
very  learned.  Hale,  Hist.  Com.  Law,  173. 
Blackstone  (4  Comm.  427)  says  of  this  work 
"that  it  was  for  the  most  part  law  until  the 
alteration  ot  tenures  took  place."  Tbe  same 
remark  he  applies  to  Brltton  and  Hlngham. 


FLIGHT.  In  criminal  law.  The  evading 
the  course  of  Justice  by  a  man's  voluntarily 
withdrawing  himself.  4  Bl.  Comm.  387,  8m 
"Fugitive  from  Justice." 

FLOAT.  A  certificate  authorizing  the  par- 
ty possessing  It  to  enter  a  certain  amount  of 
land.  20  How.  (U.  S.)  504.  See  2  Washb. 
Real  Prop. 

FLOATABLE,  A  stream  capable  of  fioat- 
Ing  logs,  etc.,  is  said  to  he  floatable.  2 
Mich.  519. 

FLOATING  DEBT.  Those  claims  against 
a  municipality  for  the  payment  of  which 
there  la  no  money  In  the  corporate  treasury 
specifically  designated,  nor  any  taxation  or 
other  means  to  pay  particularly  provided,  71 
N.  Y.  371-374. 

FLODEMARK,  High-tide  mark.  Blount. 
The  mark  which  the  sea  at  Howtng  water 
and  highest  tide  makes  upon  the  shore. 
And.  189:  Cunningham. 

FLORENTINE  PANDECTS.  A  copy  ot  the 
Pandects  discovered  accidentally  about  the 
year  1137.  at  Amalphl,  a  town  In  Italy,  near 
Salerno.  From  Aroalpbl.  the  copy  found  Its 
way  to  Plea,  and,  Pisa  having  submitted  to 
the  Florentines  In  1406,  the  copy  was  re- 
moved In  great  triumph  to  Florence.  By  di- 
rection ot  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  It 
was  Immediately  bound  In  a  superb  manner, 
and  deposited  In  a  costly  chest.  Formerly, 
these  Pandects  were  shown  only  by  torch 
light,  m  the  presence  of  two  magistrates, 


FOLC  LAND 


and  two  Cistercian  monks,  wltb  tbeir  heads 
uncoTered.  They  bare  been  successively  col- 
lated by  Polltlan,  Bolognlnl,  and  Antonlus 
Augustlnus.  An  exact  copy  of  them  was  pub- 
lished In  1553  by  Franclscus  Taurellus.  For 
its  accuracy  and  beauty,  this  edition  ranks 
high  among  the  ornantents  of  the  preee. 
Brencbman.  who  collated  the  manu script 
about  1710,  refers  It  to  the  sixth  century. 
Butler,  Hor.  Jur.  90,  91. 


FL0TAGE8.  Things  which  float  by  acci- 
dent on  the  sea  or  great  rivers.    Blount 

The  commissions  of  water  bailiffs.  Cun- 
ningham. 

FLOTSAM,  or  FLOTSAM.  A  name  tor  the 
goods  which  Boat  upon  the  sea  when  cast 
overboard  tor  the  safety  ot  the  ship,  or 
when  a  ship  Is  sunk.  Dtatlnguisbed  from 
"Jetsam"  and  "ligan."  Bracton,  lib.  2,  c.  6; 
S  Coke,  106;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Wreck"  (A); 
Bac.  Abr.  "Court  of  Admiralty"  (B);  1  Bl. 
Comm.  292. 

FLOUDMARKE.    Flodemark  (-/.  rj 

FLUMEN  (Law  Lat.)  In  civil  law.  The 
name  ot  a  servitude  which  consists  in  the 
right  of  turning  the  rain  water,  gathered  in 
a  spout,  on  another's  land.  Ersk.  InsL  bk. 
2,  tit.  9.  note  9;  Vfcat.    See  "StllUcidium." 

FLUMINA  ET  PORTUS  PUBLICA  SUNT; 
Ideoque  Jus  piscandl  omnibui  commune  est. 
Rivers  and  ports  are  public;  therefore  the 
right  of  Ashing  there  Is  common  to  alt.  Dav. 
Ir.  K.  B.  55;  Branch,  Prlnc. 

FLUVIU8  (Lat.)  In  ojd  English  law.  A 
river.  Flvvii  regales,  royal  streams.  Public 
rivers  for  public  passage  (Fr.  haul  alremes 
le  roy).  So  called,  not  In  reference  to  the 
propriety  of  the  river,  but  to  the  public  use: 
all  things  of  public  safety  and  convenience 
being.  In  a  special  manner,  under  the  king's 
care,  supervision,  and  protection.  Hale,  de 
Jur.  Mar.  par.  I,  c.  2. 

Flood  or  flood  tide.    Fleta.  lib.  6.  c.  8,  S  2. 

FLUXUS.  In  old  English  law.  Flow. 
Per  fluxum  et  re/Iuxum  maris,  by  the  flow 
and  reflow  of  the  sea.    Dal.  pi.  10. 


FLYMAN  FRYMTH.  In  old  English  law. 
The  ottense  of  harboring  a  fugitive,  the  pen- 
alty attached  to  which  was  one  of  the  rights 
of  the  crown.  Anc.  Inst.  Eng. 

FOCAQE.    House  bote;  Are  bote.    Cowell. 

FOCALE  (Law  I^t.)  In  old  English  law. 
Firewood;  the  right  of  taking  wood  for  the 
Are;  fire  bote.  Cunningham. 

FODERUM  (Law  Lat.)  Food  tor  horses 
or  other  cattle.    Cowell. 

-In  Feudal  Law.    Fodder  and  sapplies 
■   ■     s  a  part  ot  the  king's  prerogative 


FOOINA.    A  mine.    Co.  Lltt.  6a. 
FOEDU8  (Lat.)    A  league;  a  compact. 


FOEMINAE  AB  OMNIBUS  OPFICIIS  Cl- 
vlllbua  vel  publicia  remotae  aunt.  Women 
are  excluded  from  all  civil  and  public  char- 
ges or  offices.    Dig.  50,  17.  2;  1  Exch.  M5;  6 

Mees.  ft  W.  216. 

FOEMINAE  NON  SUNT  CAPACES  DE 
publicls  offlclis.    Women  are  not  admissible 

to  public  offlces  (Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  237);  but 
a  woman  may  be  elected  to  the  ofBce  of  sex- 
ton (7  Mod.  263;  Strange,  1114),  or  gov- 
ernor of  a  workhouse,  and  act  by  deputy  (2 
Ld.  Ravm.  1014),  or  an  overseer  (2  Term  R. 
395).     See  "Women." 

t  of  putting  ottt 

FOENUS  NAUTICUS  (Lat.)  The  name 
given  to  marine  Interest.  The  amount  of 
such  interest  Is  not  limited  by  law,  becaust 
the  lender  runs  so  great  a  risk  ot  losing  his 
principal.  Ersk.  Inst.  bk.  4.  tit.  4.  nate  7(. 
See  "Marine  Interest." 

FOETICIDE.  In  medical  jurisprudence. 
The  act  of  criminal  abortion.  1  Beck.  Med, 
Jur.  288;   Guy,  Med.  Jur.  133. 

FOETURA  (Law  l.at.)  In  civil  law.  The 
produce  of  animals,  and  the  fruit  ot  other 
property,  which  are  acquired  to  the  owner 
of  such  animals  and  property  by  virtue  of 
his  right.     Bowyer,  Mod.  Civ.  I^w,  c.  14.  p. 


FOGAQIUM.  In  old  English  law.  Fogage 
or  tog;  a  kind  of  rank  grass  of  late  growth, 
and  not  eaten  in  summer.  Spelman:  Cow- 
ell.   Distinguished  from  "hay." 

Faith;  fealtj. 


FOIRTHOCHT,  In  old  Scotch  law.  Fore- 
thought: premeditated.  1  Plte.  Crim.  Tr.  pt. 
1,  p.  90. 

FOITEBERS.     Vagrants. 

FOLC  LAND  (Saxon).  Land  of  the  people 
Spelman.  Said  by  Blackstone  to  be  land 
held  by  no  assurance  in  writing,  but  to  have 
been  distributed  amongst  the  common  people 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord,  and  reaumable  at 
his  discretion.    2  BI.  Comm.  90;  Cowell. 

It  was  probably,  however,  land  wblch  be- 
longed to  the  community,  and  which,  being 


FOLC  MOTE  [3: 

parcelled  ont  for  a  term  to  people  of  all  con- 
ditions, reverted  again  to  the  commons  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term.  1  Spence,  Bq.  Jur. 
8;  Wliarton. 

FOLC  mote;  folk  mote,  or  FOLC  GE- 
mote  (SaxoD,  from  folc,  people,  and  mote,  or 
gemote,  meeting).  In  Saxon  law.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  people;  a  general  assembly  of  the 
people,  to  consider  and  order  matters  of  the 
commonwealth.  Somner;  Spelman, 
motum."  Any  popular  or  public 
all  the  folk  or  people  of  a  place  or  district. 
Brande.    See  "'Gemot." 

The  term  was  need  to  denote  a  court  or 
Judicial  tribunal  among  the  Saxons,  which 
possessed  substantlallr  the  powers  after- 
wards exercised  by  the  county  courts  and 
sheriff's  toum.  These  powers  embraced  the 
settlement  of  small  claims,  taking  the  oath  [ 
of  allegiance,  preeerving  the  laws,  and  mak- 
ing the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  safety,  peace,  and  the  public 
weal.  It  appears  that  complalnte  were  to  be 
made  before  the  folk  gemote  held  In  London 
annually,  of  any  mismanagement  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  that  city.  It  was 
called,  also,  a  "burg  gemote"  when  held  In 
a  burgh,  and  "shire  gemote"  when  held  for 
a  county.  See  Manw.  For.  L.aws;  Spelman; 
Do  Brady;  Cunningham. 

A  coun^  court;  an  asBembly  of  the  people 
or  freeholders  of  a  county  (conventui  comi- 
tattu).  Otherwise  called  the  "ahire  mote." 
Spelman. 

A  city  court;  an  assembly  of  the  Inhab- 
itants of  a  city  or  borough  (conventus  civi- 
tatig  gea  buryi).  Otherwise  called  the  "burg 
mote."  Spelman.  The  foic  mote  or  city  court 
of  London  Is  mentioned  In  ancient  records. 
Id.;  Crabb,  HIbL  Bng.  Law,  141.  The  term 
seems  to  have  been  generally  applied  to  all 
courts  that  were  adapted  to  the  convenience 
of  the  people  within  any  district.  Id.  36, 
See  Cowell. 

right  of  all 


9)  FORBAREER 

own.  but  is  the  follower  or  retainer  of  an- 
other (.heorth(oeat) ,  for  whom  he  performs 
certain  predial  services.    Anc.  Inst,  Bng, 

FOLGOTH.     Official  dignity. 

FOLIO.  A  leaf.  The  references  to  the 
writings  of  the  Older  law  authors  are  usually 
made  by  citing  the  folio,  as  it  was  the  an- 
cient custom  to  number  the  folio  Instead  of 
the  page,  as  is  done  In  modem  books. 

A  certain  number  of  words  specified  by 
statute  as  a  folio,  Wharton.  Originating, 
undoubtedly,  in  some  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  words  which  a  folio  ought  to  con- 
tain. 

FONSAOERA.  In  Spanish  law.  Any 
tribute  or  loan  granted  to  the  king  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  defray  the  eK- 


FOOT.  A  measure  of  length,  containing 
oue-thlrd  of  a  yard,  or  twelve  Inches.  Fig- 
uratively,   it    signlAes    the   conclusion,    the 

end ;  as,  the  foot  of  the  fine,  the  toot  of  the 


FOLD-COURSE.  In  English  law.  Land 
used  as  a  sheep  walk. 

Land  to  which  the  sole  right  of  folding 
the  cattle  of  others  la  appurtenant.  Some- 
times It  means  merely  such  right  of  folding. 
The  right  of  folding  on  another's  land,  which 
Is  called  "common  foldage."  Co.  Lltt,  6a. 
note  1;  W.  Jones,  375;  Cro.  Car.  432;  2  Vent. 
139. 

FOLDAGE.  A  privilege  possessed  in  some 
places  by  the  lord  of  a  manor,  which  con- 
sists in  the  right  of  having  his  tenant's 
sheep  to  feed  on  his  fields,  so  as  to  manure 
the  land. 

The  name  of  "foldage"  is  also  given  In 
parts  of  Norfolk  to  the  customary  fee  paid 
to  the  lord  for  exemption  at  certain  times 
from  this  duty.    Elton,  Commons,  45.  46. 


FOOT  OF  THE  FINE.  The  fifth  part  of 
the  conclusion  of  a  fine.  It  Includes  the 
whole  matter,  reciting  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties, day.  year,  and  place,  and  before  whom 
it  was  acknowledged  or  levied.  2  Bl,  Comm. 
351. 

FOOTQELO.  An  amercement  for  not  cut- 
ting out  the  ball  or  cutting  off  the  claws  of 
a  dog's  feet  (ezpedltatlng  him).  To  be  quit 
of  footgeld  Is  to  have  the  privilege  of  keep- 
ing dogs  In  the  forest  unlawed  without  pun- 
ishment or  control.  Manw.  For.  Laws,  pt. 
1.  p,  86;  Cromp.  Jur.  197;  Termes  de  la  Ley; 
Cunningham, 

FOR.  In  French  law,  A  tribunal.  Le  for 
inlerleur.  the  Interior  forum;  the  tribunal  of 
conscience,  Poth.  Obi.  pt,  1,  c,  1,  J  1.  art. 
3.  S  4. 

FOR  A  TURN.     See  -Gambling  Contract," 

FOR  THAT,  or  FOR  THAT  WHEREAS. 
Words  used  In  Introduction  In  a  declaration, 
"For  that  whereas"  Introduces  recitals.  "For 
that."  positive  allegations.    Hammond.  N.  P, 


FORATHE.  One  who  can  take  oath  for 
another  who  Is  accused  of  one  of  the  lesser 
crimes.    Manw.  For.  Laws.  p.  3:  Cowell, 

FOR8ALCA.  In  old  records,  A  forebalk; 
a  balk  (that  Is,  an  unplowed  piece  of  land) 
lying  forward  or  next  the  highway.    Cowell. 

FORBANER.  To  deprive  forever;  to  shut 
out.  9  Rich.  II.  c.  2;  6  Hen.  VI.  c,  4; 
Cowell. 

FORBARRER  (Law  Fr.)  To  bar  »ut;  to 
prevent  or  preclude;  to  estop.    Cowell.     ^i   p 


PORBATUDUS 


FOREHAND  RENT 


FORBATUOU8.  In  old  Bngllah  law.  The  entry  will  relate  back  to  the  entt?,  it  Uutt 
aggressor  slain  In  combat.    Jacob.  |  was  unlawful,  tbougb  peaceable;  oUierwise, 

If  tbe  entry  was  lawful  (45  Cal.  697). 

FORBEARANCE.      A   delay    in   enforcing,      tn  Modern  Usage.    The  possessory  ac- 

ligbts;  the  act  by  which  a  creditor  waits  for  tlon  of  forcible  entry  and  detainer  has  been 
tbe  payment  of  a  debt  due  him  by  the  debt«r  extended  by  statute  to  certain  cases  of  con- 
atter  it  baa  become  due.  It  Is  sufflclent  con- ,  etructlve  force,  as  where  a  tenant  holds  o»er 
slderatlon  to  support  ai'i-miwt.  ,;fter  hlB  term. 


FORCE.  ReBtralningpower;  validity;  bind- 
ing effect. 

A  law  may  be  said  to  be  in  force  when  It 
Is  not  repealed,  or,  more  loosely,  when  It 
can  be  carried  Into  practical  effect.  An 
agreement  Is  In  force  when  the  parties  to  It 
may  be  compelled  to  act.  or  are  acting,  un- 
der Its  terme  and  stipulations. 

Strength  applied;  active  power;  power  put 
In  motion. 

Actual  force  is  where  strength  le  actually 
applied,  or  the  means  of  applying  It  are  at 

The  display  of  power  to  injure  sufllclent 
to  put  In  bodily  fear  Is  force.  5  Blatchf. 
(U.  S.)  18;  2  WharL  Crim.  Law,  1698. 

Implied  force  Is  that  which  la  Implied  by 
law  from  the  commission  of  an  nnlawtui 
act.  Every  trespass  quare  clausum  Jreglt  Is 
committed  with  Implied  force.  1  Satk.  641 : 
Co.  Litt  6Tb,  161b,  leSa;  1  Saund.  81,  140, 
note  4;  5  Term  R.  361;  8  Term  K.  78,  368; 
Bar.  Abr.  "Trespaas;"  3  WIIb.  18;  FlUh.  Nat. 
Brev.  890;  6  East,  387:  5  Bos.  ft  P.  366,  464. 

Mere  oonfeaEance  cannot  be  considered  as 
force,  generally.  2  Saund.  47;  Co.  Litt.  161; 
Bouv.  Inst.  Index. 

FORCE  AND  ARMS.  A  phrase  used  In 
declarations  of  trespass  and  In  Indictments, 
but  now  necessary  In  declaratioos,  to  denote 
that  the  act  complained  of  was  done  with 
violence.     2  Chit.  PI.  846.  860. 

FORCED  HEIRS.  In  I^ouisiana.  Those 
persons  whom  the  testator  or  donor  cannot 
deprive  of  the  portion  of  bis  estate  reserved 
for  them  by  law.  except  in  cases  where  he 
'  has  a  Just  cause  to  disinherit  them.  Civ. 
Code  l.a.  art  1482.  As  to  the  portion  of  the 
estate  they  are  entitled  to.  see  "Legltlm." 
As  to  the  causes  tor  which  forced  heirs  may 
be  deprived  of  this  right,  see  "Disinherison." 

FORCED  SALE.  A  sale  under  process  of 
law,  and  against  the  consent  of  tbe  owner. 
It  does  not  embrace  a  sale  under  a  power  In 
a  mortgage.     IE  Fla.  336. 

FORCHEAPUM.    Pre-emption.    Blount. 

FORCIBLE  ENTRY  OR  DETAINER.  A 
forcible  entry  or  detainer  consists  in  vio- 
lentiy  taking  or  keeping  possession  ot  lands 
or  tenements,  by  means  of  threats,  force,  or 
arms,  and  without  authorliy  of  law.  Comyn. 
Dig.;  Gabbett.  Crim.  1.aw;  52  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 
198;  4  Gush.  (Mass.)   141. 

Though  generally  referred  to  in  the  con- 
junctive, forcible  entry  and  forcible  detainer 
are  distinct  Sets.    31  Cal.  122. 

To  authorize  either  a.  criminal  prosecution 
or  an  action  ot  forcible  entry  and  detainer 
at  common  law,  both  entry  and  detainer 
must  be  forcible  (93  Ind.  211) ;  but  a  forcible 


FORDA.  In  old  records.  A  tord  or  etial- 
low,  made  by  damming  or  penning  up  the 
water.    Co  well. 

FORDAL  (Saxon).  A  butt  or  headband ;  a 


FORDIKA.  In  old  records.  Grass  or  herb- 
I  age  growing  on  the  edge  or  hank  of  dykea  or 
dltchea    Co  well. 


FORECLOSURE.  To  shut  out;  to  bar. 
Used  ot  the  process  ot  destroying  an  equity 
of  redemption.  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  689; 
Danleli.  Ch.  Pr.  1204;  Coote,  Mortg.  GU:  » 
Cow.   (N.  Y.)   38Z. 

A  proceeding  in  chancery  by  which  the 
mortgagor's  right  of  redemption  of  the  mort- 
gaged premises  Is  barred  or  closed  forever. 

In  tbe  more  comprehensive  sense  which 
modem  usage  requires,  any  proceeding  by 
which  mortgaged  property  is  applied  to  tha 
payment  of  the  mortgage  debt,  and  the 
equity  of  the  mortgagor  therein  barred. 

As  so  defined,  foreclosure  Is  divided  Into: 

(1)  Strict  foreclosure,  being  foreclosure 
by  a  proceeding  In  chancery,  by  which  the 
equity  of  redemption  is  hajTed  within  a 
certain  time,  and  the  title  ot  the  mortgagee 
becomes  absolute. 

(3)  By  entry,  by  the  act  of  the  mort- 
gagee taking  possession  either  by  Ua  own 
peaceable  act.  or  under  writ  of  entry. 

(3)  By  sale,  being  by  an  action  tor  the 
Judicial  sate  of  tbe  mortgaged  property,  and 
the  application  ot  the  proceeds  to  the  pay- 
ment ot  the  mortgage  debt.  Sometimes 
(tailed  "foreclosure  by  action." 

(4)  By  advertisement,  being  a  sate  under 
a  power  of  sale  In  the  mortgage,  notice 
thereof  being  given  by  advertisement. 
Sometimes  called  "foreclosure  under  power 

The  two  flrst-named  varieties  are  prac- 
tically unused  In  the  United  States,  though 
they  exist  In  a  tew  states. 


FOREGIFT.    A  premium  for  a  lease. 

FOREGOERS.    Royal  purveyors.    Z6  Edw. 

III.  e.  5. 

FOREHAND  RENT.  In  English  law.  A 
iipccles  ot  rent  which  Is  a  premium  given  by 
the  tenant  at  tbe  time  of  taking  the  lease, 
as  on  the  renewal  of  leases  by  eccle^astlcal 
corporations,  which  Is  considered  In  the  na- 


ture  ot  an  Improved  rent.  1  Term  R.  486;  3 
Term  R.  461;  3  Atk.  473;  Crabb,  Real  Prop. 

FOREIGN.  That  which  belonge  to  an- 
other country;  that  which  1b  atrange.  1  Pet 
(U.  S.)  343. 

Bvery  nation  is  (orelga  to  all  the  rest: 
and  the  several  states  of  the  American 
Union  are  foreign  to  each  other  with  respect 
to  their  muotcipal  laws.  2  Wash.  C.  C.  (U. 
S.)  282;  4  Conn.  517;  6  Conn.  480;  2  Wen-l. 
(N.  Y.)  411;  1  l>ali.  (Pa.)  4B8,  463;  6  Bin. 
<Pa.)  321;  12  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  203;  2  HID 
(S.  0.)  319;  1  D.  Chip.  (Vt.)  303;  7  T.  B. 
Hon.  (Ky.)  B85;  6  Leigh  (Va.)  471;  3  Pick. 
(Mass.)  293.  And  in  respect  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  foreign  and  Inland  bills  of  ex- 
cliange.  112  U.  S.  696;  41  Me.  302;  102 
Mass.  141;  49  N.  Y.  269. 

But  the  reciprocal  relations  between  the 
national  government  and  the  several  states 
composing  the  United  States  are  not  con- 
ddered  as  foreign,  but  domestic.  5  Pet  (U. 
S.)  398;  G  Pet  (U.  S.)  317;  9  Pet  (U.  8.) 
607;  4  Cranch  (U.  S.)  3S4;  4  0111  ft  J.  (Md.) 
1.  63. 

Foreign  Adminiatrator.  An  adminis- 
trator appointed  in  a  state  other  than  that 
in  which  the  decedent  resided.     I^ee,  Admn. 

Foreign  Answer.     An  answer  not  tri- 

aXAe  In  the  county  where  it  is  made.  St  15 
Hen,  VI.  c.  E;  Blount 

Foreign   Apposer.     An  officer  in  the 

exchequer  who  examines  the  sberitTe  es- 
treats, comparing  them  with  the  records, 
and  apposetb  (Interrogates)  the  sheriff  wbat 
he  says  to  each  particular  sum  therein.  4 
Inst.  107;  Blount;  Cowell,  "Forelgne."  Th« 
word  Is  written  "opposer."  "opposeth."  by 
Lord  Coke ;  and  this  signification  corre- 
sponds very  well  to  the  meaning  given  by 
Blount,  ot  examiner  (Interrogator)  of  the 
sherllT's  accounts. 

Foreign  Aaalgnment    An  aesienment 

made  In  a  roreign  country,  or  In  another 
state.    2  Kent,  Comm.  405  et  seq. 

Foreign    Attachment      A    process    by 

virtue  ot  which  the  property  o(  an  absent 
debtor  is  seized  for  the  purpose  ot  compelling 
an  appearance,  and,  fn  default  of  that  to 
pay  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff.    See  "Attach- 

Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange,     A  bill  of 

exchange  drawn  In  one  state  or  country. 
and  payable  in  another.  N.  Y.  Neg.  Inst. 
Law,  §  213. 

Foreign   Coins.     Coins   Issued   by  the 

authority  of  a  foreign  government 

There  were  several  acts  of  congress  passed 
which  rendered  certain  foreign  gold  and  sli- 
ver coins  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts 
upon  certain  prescribed  conditions  as  to  fine- 
ness and  weight  In  making  a  report  in 
1854  on  this  subject  the  late  director  of  the 
mint,  Mr.  Snowdon,  su^ested  that  there 
was  no  propriety  or  necessity  for  legalizing 
the  circulation  ot  the  coins  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  that  in  no  other  nation,  except 
in  the  case  of  some  colonies,  was  this  mix- 
ture of  currencies  admitted  by  law,  either 
on  the  score  of  courtesy  or  convenience;  and 
be  recommended  that  if  the  laws  which  le- 


galize foreign  coins  should  be  repealed,  It 
would  be  proper  to  require  an  ancual  assay 
report  upon  the  weight  and  fineness  ot  sucb 
foreign  coins  as  frequently  reach  our  shores, 
with  a  view  to  settle  and  determine  their 
marketable  value.  Kz.  Doc.  No.  68,  33d 
Cong,,  1st  Sess.  This  suggestion  was  subse- 
quently repeated,  and  finally  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  February  21,  1857  (11 
U.  S.  Stat  at  Large,  163),  the  third  section 
of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  all  former 
acts  authorizing  the  currency  ot  foreign  gold 
or  stiver  coins,  and  declaring  the  same  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  tor  debts,  are  re- 
pealed; but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  mint  to  cause  assays  to  be  made 
from  time  to  time  of  such  foreign  coins  as 
may  be  known  to  our  commerce,  to  deter- 
mine their  average  weight,  fineness,  and 
value,  and  to  embrace  in  his  annual  report  a 
statement  of  the  results  thereof." 

Foreign     Commerce.       Commerce     or 

trade  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries. 

Foreign   Corporation.      A   corporation 

created  by  or  under  the  laws  of  another 
state,  government,  or  country.  2  Rev.  St  N. 
Y.  p.  375,  !  IB. 

Foreign  County,    Another  county.    It 

may  be  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  will  etill  be 
foreign.    See  Blount,  "Foreign." 

Foreign   Creditor,     One  who  reairtea 

in  a  different  state  or  country  from  the 
debtor.  ' 

Foreign   Divorce.     A  divorce  granted 

in  a  state  or  country  other  than  tbat  in 
which  one  of  the  parties  is  domiciled. 

A  divorce  granted  in  a  state  or  country 
other  than  that  in  which  Its  validity  is  called 
in  question. 

Foreign  Domicile,     A  domicile  gained 

In  a  foreign  country. 

Foreign   Enlistment  Act     3t  59  Geo. 

III.  c.  69.  for  preventing  British  citizens 
from  enlisting  as  sailors  or  soldiers  in  the 
service  at  a  foreign  power.  Wharton ;  4 
Steph.  Comm.  228. 

Foreign  Exchange.  Exchange  between 

foreign  states  or  countries. 

Forelqn  Judgment.     The  judgment  of 

merchant  shipping  act  of  1854  (17  *  18 
Vtct  c.  104),  i  2,  any  ship  employed  In  trad- 
ing, going  between  some  place  or  places  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  some  place  or 
places  situate  beyond  the  following  limits, 
that  is  to  say:  The  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Islands  ot  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Sark,  Aldemey.  and  Man,  and  the  continent 
of  Europe,  l)etween  the  river  Elbe  and  Brest, 
inclusive.  Home-trade  ship  Includes  every 
ship  employed  In  trading  and  going  between 
places  within  the  last-mentioned  limits.  Ra- 
PBl]e  &  L. 

Foreign  Judgment.    The  Judgment  ot 

a  foreign  tribunal. 

The  various  states  of  the  United  States  are 
In  this  respect  considered  as  foreign  to  each 
other.  In  Louisiana  it  has  been  decided  that 
a  Judgment  rendered  by  a  Spablsh  tribunal 
under  the  former  government  of  that  atate 
is  not  a  foreign  Judgment.  4  Mart  (La.) 
301,  310. 

Foreign  Jury.    A  jury  obtained  frodC 


FOREIGNER 


FORESTALL 


a  count;  other  than  tbat  In  which  lssu«  was 
]olaed. 

Foreign  Laws.     The  laws  of  a  foreign 

couDtry- 

Foreign   Matter.     Matter  which  must 

be  tried  in  another  county.  Blount  Mat- 
ter done  or  to  be  tried  in  another  county. 
Cowell. 

Foreign  Plea.     See  "Plea." 

Foreign  Port.    A  port  or  place  which 

is  wholly  without  the  United  States.  19 
Johns.  (N.  Y.)  375;  2  Gall.  (U.  S.)  4.  7;  1 
Broch.  (U.  S.)  236.  A  port  without  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  court.  1  Etoda.  Adm.  201; 
i  C.  Rob.  Adm.  1;  1  W.  Rob.  Adm.  29;  6 
Ezch.  8S6;  1  Blatctif.  *  H.  (U.  8.)  <e,  71. 
Practically,  the  deflnltlon  has  become,  for 
most  purjKises  of  maritime  law,  a  port  at 
such  distance  as  to  make  communlcatloD 
with  the  owners  of  the  ship  very  Inconven- 
ient or  almost  Impossible.  See  1  Pars.  Mar. 
Law,  512.  note. 

Foreign  Service.  In  feudal  law.    That 

whereby  a  mesne  lord  held  of  another,  with- 
out the  compass  of  bis  own  fee,  or  that 
which  the  tenant  performed  either  to  his 
own  lord  or  to  the  lord  paramount  out  of  the 
fee.  Kltch.  Cts.  299.  Foreign  service  seems 
also  to  be  used  for  knight's  service,  or  es- 
cui^e  uncertain.     Jacob, 

Foreign   Vessel.     A   vessel  owned   by 

residents  in,  or  sailing  under  the  flag  of,  a 
foreign  nation, 

Foreign  Voyage.  A  voyage  whose  ter- 
mination Is  within  a  foreign  country.  3 
Kent,  Comm,  177,  note.  The  length  of  the 
voyage  has  no  effect  In  determining  its  char- 
acter, but  only  the  place  of  destination,  1 
Story  (U,  S.|  1;  3  3umn,  (U,  S.)  342:  2  Boat, 
lAW  Rep.  146:  2  Wall,  C,  C.  (U.  S,)  264;  1 
Pars.  Mar,  Law.  31. 

FOREIGNER.  One  who  Is  not  a  citizen. 
Cowell. 

In  the  Old  English  Law.    It  seems  to 

have  been  used  of  every  one  not  an  Inhab- 
itant of  a  Pity,  at  least  with  reference  to  tbat 
city.  1  H.  Bl,  213,  See.  also.  Cowell.  "Por- 
eigne," 

in  the  United  States.     Any  one  who 

was  bom  In  some  other  country  than  the 
United  States,  and  who  owes  allegiance  to 
some  foreign  state  or  country.  1  Pet,  (U.  S.) 
343,  349.    An  alien.    See  "Allen:"  "Citizen." 


FOREJUDGE.  To  deprive  a  man  of  the 
Ihlng  In  question  by  sentence  of  court. 

Among  foreign  writers,  says  Blount,  (ore- 
judgp  iB  to  banish,  to  expel.  In  this  latter 
sense,  the  word  Is  also  used  In  English  law 
o(  an  attorney  who  has  been  expelled  from 
court    for    misconduct.     Cowell:     Cunnlng- 

FOREJUDGER.  In  SngUsh  practice,  A 
judgment  by  which  a  man  Is  deprived  or  put 
out  of  a  thing;  a  Judgment  of  expulsion  or 
banishment.    See  "Forejudge." 


FORENSIC  MEDICINE.  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. "That  science  which  teaches  the  ap- 
plication of  every  branch  of  medical  knowl- 
edge to  the  purposes  of  the  law;  henc«  Its 
limits  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  requtremeDtB 
of  the  law.  and,  on  the  other,  tbe  vliol« 
range  of  medicine.  Anatomy,  physlologj, 
medicine,  surgery,  chemistry,  pbyalca,  and 
botany  lend  their  aid  as  necessity  arlseB; 
and  In  some  cases  all  these  branches  of 
science  are  required  to  enable  a  court  of  law 
to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion  on  a  con- 
tested question  affecting  lite  or  property." 
Tayl.  Med.  Jur.  1. 

FORENSiS.  Forensic;  belonging  to  court. 
Forentis  homo,  a  man  engaged  in  causes.  A 
pleader;  an  advocate.    Vlcat;  Calv.  Lex. 

FORESAID.  Used  in  Scotch  law  as 
"aforesaid"  Is  In  English,  and  sometimes.  Id 
a  plural  form,  "foresaids,"  2  How.  St.  Tr. 
715,  "Foresaldls"  occurs  In  old  Scotch  rec- 
ords. "The  Loirdis  assesouris  forsaldia"  1 
Pitc,  Crlm.  Tr,  pt.  1,  p.  107. 

FORESCHOKE.     Forsahen;  Cowell. 

FORESHORE.  That  part  of  the  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  sea  which  Is  alternately  cov- 
ered and  left  dry  by  the  ordinary  flow  of  the 
tides,  i.  c.  by  the  medium  line  between  the 
greatest  and  least  range  of  tide. — spring 
tides  and  neap  tides.  In  England  it  forms 
part  of  the  adjoining  county. 

FOREST.  A  certain  territory  of  woodad 
ground  and  fruitful  pastures,  privileged  for 
wild  beasts  and  fowls  of  forest,  chase,  and 
warren,  to  rest  and  abide  In  the  safe  protec- 
tion of  the  prince  for  his  princely  delight 
and  pleasure,  having  a  peculiar  court  and 
oiflcers,  Manw.  For.  Laws,  c.  1,  No.  1; 
Termes  de  la  Ley;  1  BI.  Comm.  289. 

A  royal  hunting  ground  which  lost  its  pe- 
culiar character  with  the  extinction  of  Ita 
courts,  or  when  the  franchise  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  subject  Spelman ;  Cowell ; 
Manw.  For.  Laws,  c,  1;  ^  Bl,  Comm.  S3. 

FOREST  COURTS.  In  English  law. 
Couris  instituted  for  the  government  of  the 
king's  forests  In  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  for  the  punlsbment  of  all  injuries 
done  to  the  king's  deer  or  venison,  to  the 
vert  or  greensward,  and  to  the  coveri  In 
which  the  deer  were  lodged.  TUey  com- 
prised the  courts  of  attachments,  of  regard. 
of  sweln  mote,  and  of  Justice  seat:  but 
since  the  revolution  of  1688,  these  courts.  It 
is  said,  have  gone  Into  absolute  desuetude. 
3  Steph.  Comm.  439-441 ;  3  Bl.  Comm.  71-74. 
Hut  see  8  Q,  B,  981. 


FORESTALL.  To  Intercept  or  obstruct  a 
passenger  on  the  king's  highway.  Cowell; 
Blount.  To  beset  the  way  of  a  tenant  bo 
a?  to  prevent  bis  coming  on  the  premises.  3 
Bl.  Comm.  170.    To  Intercept  a  deer  on  his 


FOK£8TAL,L£R  (3! 

way  to  the  forest  before  he  can  regain  It. 
Cowell. 

To  commit  the  crime  of  forestalling  the 
market 

PORESTALLER.  One  who  commits  the 
offense  of  forestalling.  Used,  also,  to  denote 
the  cHme  Itself,  namely,  the  obstruction  of 
the  highway,  or  hindering  a  tenant  from 
(omlng  to  his  land.    3  Bl.  Conun.  170. 


FORESTALLING  THE  MARKET.  Buy- 
ing victuals  on  their  way  to  the  market  be- 
fore they  reach  It,  with  the  intent  to  sell 
again  at  a  higher  price.  Coweli;  Blount;  4 
Bl.  Comm.  158.  Every  devlee  or  practice,  by 
at^t,  conspiracy,  words,  or  news,  to  enhance 
the  price  of  victuals  or  other  provisions.  3 
Insi.  19fi;  Bac.  Abr.;  1  RUee.  Crimes,  169;  i 
Bl.  Comm.  158;  Hawk.  P.  C.  bh.  1,  c.  80,  G  I. 
See  13  Vlner.  Abr.  430;  1  East.  132;  14  East, 
406;  15  Bast,  Bll;  3  Maule  &  S.  67;  Dane. 
Abr.  Index. 

FORESTARIUS.  A  forester;  an  officer 
who  takes  care  of  the  woods  and  [oreats. 
De  forettario  apponendo,  a  writ  which  lay 
to  appoint  a  forester  to  prevent  further 
commission  of  waate  when  a  tenant  In  dower 
had  committed  waste.  Bracton,  316;  Du 
Cange. 

FORESTER.  A  sworn  officer  of  the  for- 
est, appointed  by  the  king's  letters  patent  to 
walk  the  forest,  watching  both  the  vert  and 
the  venison,  attaching  and  presenting  all 
treapasBere  against  them  within  their  own 
bailiwick  or  walk.  These  letters  patent 
were  generally  granted  during  good  behav- 
ior: but  sometimes  they  held  the  office  in 
fee.     Blount;  Cowell. 

FORETHOUGHT  FELONY.  In  Scotch 
law.  Murder  committed  In  consequence  of 
a  previous  design.  Ersk,  bk.  4.  tit.  4,  c.  50, 
Bell,  Dirt, 

FORFANG.  A  taking  beforehand;  a  tak- 
ing provisions  from  any  one  !n  fairs  or  mar- 
kets before  the  king's  purveyors  are  served 
with  necessarleB  for  his  majesty,    Blount; 

FORFEIT.  To  lose  as  the  penalty  at 
aome  misdeed  or  negligence.  The  word  in- 
clndes  not  merely  the  Idea  of  losing,  but  also 
of  having  the  property  transferred  to  an- 
other without  the  consent  of  the  owner  and 


This  la  the  essential  meaning  of  the  word, 
whether  It  be  that  an  offender  is  to  forfeit 
a  sum  of  money,  or  an  estate  Is  to  he  for- 
feited to  a  former  owner  for  a  breach  of 
condition,  or  to  the  king  for  some  crime. 
Cowell  says  that  forfeiture  is  general  and 
confiscation  a  particular  forfeiture  to  the 
king's  excheiiner.  The  modem  distinction, 
however,  seems  to  refer  rather  to  a  differ- 
ence between  forfeiture  as  relating  to  acts 
of  the  owner,  and  conflscatlon  as  relating  to 
acts  of  the  government.    1   Story    (U.   S,) 


3)  FORFEITURE 

134;  13  Pet.  (U.  S.)  157;  11  Johna  (N.  T.) 
293.  Confiscation  is  more  generally  used  of 
an  appropriation  of  an  enemy's  property; 
forfeiture,  of  the  taking  possession  of  prop- 
erty to  which  the  owner,  who  may  be  a 
citizen,  has  lost  title  through  violation  of 
law.  See  I  Kent,  Comm,  57;  1  Story  (U. 
3.)  134, 

FORFEITURE.  A  punishment  annexed  by 
law  to  some  Illegal  act  or  negligence  in  the 
owner  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
whereby  he  loses  all  his  interest  therein,  and 
they  become  vested  In  the  party  injured  as  a 
recompense  for  the  wrong  which  he  alone, 
or  the  public  together  with  himself,  hath 
sustained.  2  Bl.  Comm.  267.  A  sum  of 
money  to  be  paid  by  way  of  penalty  for  a 
crime,  21  Ala'.  (N.  S.)  672;  10  Grat,  (Va.) 
700,     See  ■'ConllBcate." 

Forfeiture  by  alienation.  By  the  English 
law,  estates  less  than  a  fee  may  be  forfeited 
to  the  party  entitled  to  the  residuary  inter- 
est by  a  breach  of  duty  in  the  owner  of  the 
particular  estate.    2  Bl.  Comm.  274. 

In  this  country,  such  forfeitures  are  al- 
most unknown,  and  the  more  Just  principle 
prevails  that  the  conveyance  by  the  tenant 
operates  only  on  the  interest  which  he  pos- 
sessed, and  does  not  affect  the  remainder- 
man or  reversioner.  4  Kent,  Comm,  81,  82. 
424;  3  Dall,  (Pa.)  486;  5  Ohio,  30;  1  Pick. 
(Mass.)  318;  1  Rice  (S.  C.)  469;  2  Rawie 
(Pa.)  168;  1  Wash.  (Va.)  381;  11  Conn.  553; 
22  N.  H,  500;  21  Me.  372.  See.  also.  Steams, 
Real  Actions,  11;  4  Kent,  Comm.  84;  2 
Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm,  121.  note;  Wllllama, 
Real  Prop.  25;  5  Dane.  Abr.  6-8;  1  Waahb. 
Real  Prop.  92.  137, 

Forfeiture  for  crimes.  Under  the  consti- 
tution and  taws  of  the  United  States  (Const, 
art.  3,  S  3;  Act  April  30,  1790,  S  24  [1  Story, 
U,  S.  Laws,  88]),  forfeiture  for  crimes  is 
nearly  aboilahed,  and  when  it  occurs,  the 
state  recovers  only  the  title  which  the  owner 
had,     4  Mason  (U,  S.)  174,     See.  also,  Dalr. 

;  Feud,    Prop,    c.   4,    pp,    145-154;    Foet,   Crim. 

i  Law.  95:   1   Washb.  Real  Prop.  92, 

i      Forfeiture    by   nonperformance  of   condi- 

'  tlons.  An  estate  may  t>e  forfeited  by  a 
breach  or  nonperformance  of  a  condition  an* 
nexed  to  the  estate,  either  expressed  In  the 
deed  at  its  original  creation,  or  implied  by 

I  law,  from  a  principle  of  natural  reason,  2 
Bl.  Comm.  281;  Lltt,  §  361;  1  Prest,  Est.  478; 

;  White   &  T.    Lead,    Cas,    794,   795;    5   Pick. 

I  (Mass.)  528;  2  N,  H.  120;  5  Serg,  &  R,  (Pa.) 
375:  32  Me,  394;   IS  Conn.  535;   12  Serg.  & 

■  R.  (Pa.)  190.  Such  forfeiture  may  be 
waived  by  acts  of  the  person  entitled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  breach.  1  Conn.  79;  1 
Johns,  Cas.  (N.  Y.)  126;  Walk.  Am.  Law, 
299;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  454. 

Forfeiture  by  waste.  Waste  is  a  cause  of 
forfeiture.  2  Bl.  Comm.  2S3;  2  Inst.  299; 
1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  118. 

See,  generally.  2  Bl.  Comm,  c.  18;  4  Bl. 
Comm,  382:  Bouv.  Inst.  Index;  2  Kent, 
Comm,  318;  4  Kent,  Comm.  422;  10  Vlner. 
Abr,  371,  394;  13  Vlner.  Abr.  436;  Bac.  Abr. 
-Forreiture;"  Comyn.  Dig.;  Dane,  Abr.;  1 
Brown.  Civ,  Law,  252;  Considerations  on  the 
I,,aw  of  Forfeiture  for  High  Treason  (I,on- 


FORFEITURE  OP  A  BOND 


FOH18JURARE 


FORFEITURE  OF  A  BOND.  A  failure  to 
perform  tbe  condltloa  on  which  the  obligee 
was  to  be  excused  from  the  penalty  In  the 
bond.  Courts  of  equity  and  of  law  In  mod- 
ern practice  will  relieve  from  the  forfeiture 
of  a  bond:  and,  upon  proper  cause  eliown, 
criminal  courts  will,  in  general,  relieve  from 
the  forfeiture  of  a  recognizance  to  appear. 
See  3  Yeates  (Pa.)  93;  2  Wash.  C.  C.  (U. 
S.)  442;  2  Blackf.  (Ind.)  104,  200;  1  TO. 
3ET. 

FORFEITURE  OF  MARRIAGE.  A  penalty 
Incurred  by  a  ward  In  cblralry  when  he  or 
she  married  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  bis  or 
her  guardian  In  chivalry.    2  Bl.  Comm.  70. 

FORFEITURES  ABOLITION  ACT.  An- 
other name  tor  the  English  act  of  ISTO, 
abolishing  forfeitures  on  conviction  of  fel- 


FORGERV.  The  false  making,  with  la- 
tent to  defraud,  of  any  writing  which,  if 
genuine,  might  apparently  be  of  legal  elSca' 
cy,  or  the  foundation  of  a  legal  liability.  2 
Btsh.  New  Crlm.  Law,  S  633, 

Biahop  (2  New  Crlm.  Law,  9  533)  has  col- 
lected seven  definitions  of  forgery,  and  just- 
ly remarks  that  the  booke  abound  in  defini- 
tions. Coke  says  the  term  Is  "taken  tneta- 
pborlcally  from  the  smith,  who  beateth  up- 
on his  anvil,  and  forgeth  what  fastilon  and 
shape  he  will."    3  Inst.  169. 

The  elements  are  (1)  a  false  making  (46 
N.  H.  2e6:  28  Minn.  52).  but  fMe  may  con- 
alBl  of  a  material  alteration  (64  Wis.  432) 

(2)  of  an  Instrument  apparently  capable  of 
defraurt'njt   (20  Iowa.   541.    118   Maes.   685) 

(3)  with  intent  to  defraud   (51  Vt.  105,  16 
Mass.  626). 


F0RIN8ECUM  MANER1UM,  Thatpartof 
a  manor  which  Ilea  without  the  town,  and  Is 
not  included  within  the  liberties  of  it. 
Par.  Act.  351. 

FORINSECUM  SERVITIUM  (Lat.)  The 
payment  of  extraordinary  aid.    Kennett. 

FOfllNSIC  (1.a.t.  torinneriin).  Outward;  on 
tbe  outside;  without:  foreign;  belonging  to 
another  manor.  Silio  forinsecus,  the  out- 
ward ridge  or  furrow.  Bervitlum  forime- 
cum.  the  payment  of  aid,  scutage.  and  other 
extraordinary  military  Bervlces.  Forinse- 
cum  maneriiim,,  tbe  manor,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  lies  outside  the  bars  or  town,  and  Is 
not  included  within  the  liberties  of  it.  Cow- 
ell;  Blount;  Cunningham;  Jacob,  "Foreign 
Service;"  1  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  273. 

a  the  out- 


FORIS  DISPUTATIONE8.  In  civil  taw. 
Arguments  In  court;  disputations  or  areu- 
ments  I>etore  a  court.  1  Kent,  Comm.  630: 
Vlcat,  ■•Disputatlo." 

FORI5FACERE  (Lat )  To  forfeit;  to  lose 
on  account  of  crime.  It  may  t>e  applied  not 
only  to  estates,  but  to  a  variety  of  other 
things,  in  precisely  the  popular  sense  of  ttie 
word  "forfeit."     Spelman ;   Du  C&nge. 

To  confiscate.    Du  Cange;  Spelman. 

To  commit  an  offense;  to  do  a  wrong;  to 
do  something  beyond  or  outside  of  (foria) 
what  Is  right  {extra  rationem).  Du  (Zange. 
To  do  a  thing  against  or  without  law.  Co. 
LItt.  E9a. 

To  disclaim.    Du  Cange. 

FORISFACTUM  (Lat.)  Forfeited.  BotM 
forisfacta,  forfeited  goods.  1  Bl,  Comm.  !99. 
.'V  crime.     Du  Cange;  Spelman. 

FORISFACTURA  (Lat.)  A  crime  or  of- 
fense through  which  property  Is  forfeited. 
Leg.  Bdw.  Conf.  c.  32. 

A  One  or  punishment  in  money. 

Forfeiture;  the  loss  of  property  or  life  In 
consequence  of  crime.     Spelman. 

Foriafactvra  plena  A  forfeiture  of  all  a 
man's  property;  things  which  were  forfeite<i, 
Du  Cange;  Spelman. 

FORI8FACTU8  (LAt.)  A  criminal.  One 
who  has  forfeited  his  life  by  commlaalon  of 
a  capital  offense.  Spelman;  Leg.  Rep.  c  77: 
Du  Cange.  Si  guispiam  foriafaclus  popoS' 
mrit  rei/ii  Hii'i-riimiUaiii.  etc..  If  any  crim- 
inal shall  have  asked  pardon  of  the  kins, 
etc.    Leg.  Edw.  Conf.  c.  IS. 

Fori»(aclu»  aervus.  A  slave  who  has  been 
a  free  man.  but  has  forfeited  his  freedom  by 
crime.     Leg.  Athelstan,  c.  3;  Du  Cange. 

FORISFAMILIATED,  or  FORtSFAMILI- 
atua.  In  old  English  law.  Portioned  off.  A 
son  was  torisfamiliated  when  he  had  a  por- 
tion of  his  father's  estate  assigned  to  hln\ 
during  his  father's  lite,  In  lieu  of  bis  share 
of  the  inheritance,  when  It  was  done  at  his 
request,  and  he  assented  to  the  assignment. 
The  word  etymological ly  denotes  put  out  of 
the  family,  emancipated. 

One  who  is  no  longer  an  heir  of  the  parent. 
Du  Cang:;  Spelman;  Cowell.  Similar  la 
some  degree  to  the  modern  practice  of  ad- 


F0RI8JUDICATI0  (Lat.)  In  old  English 
law.  Forejudger:  a  forejudgment;  a  Judg. 
ment  of  court  whereby  a  man  Is  put  out  of 
posseESion  of  a  thing.  Co.  I.itt.  lOOb;  Cun- 
ningham. 

FORi6JUDICATU8  (Lat.)  Forejudged: 
sent  from  court:  banl^ed:  deprived  of  a 
thing  by  Judgment  of  court.  Bracton,  250b; 
Co.  Litt.  100b;  Du  Cange. 

FORISJURARE  (Lat.)  To  forswear;  to 
abjure;  to  abandon. 

F/iriniiirnrc  parent  llaiii.  To  remove  one's 
Rplf   from   parental   authority.    Tbe  parson 


FORJUDGE 


FORMER  ADJUDICATION 


who  did  ttalB  lost  hla  rlgbta  aa  h«lr.    Du 
Cange;  Leg.  Hen.  I.  c.  SS. 

Provinciam  foriajurare.  To  forswear  the 
couDtry.     Spelman;  Leg.  Edw.  Conr.  c.  6. 

FORJUDGE.    See  "Forejudge." 

PORJURER  (Law  Ft.)  In  old  Englleh 
law.  To  forswear;  to  abjure.  Forjurer 
royolme,  to  abjure  the  realm.    Brltt.  cc  1, 

16. 

FORLER  LAND.  Land  In  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  which  had  a  peculiar  custom  at- 
tached to  it,  but  which  has  been  long  since 
disused,  although  the  name  is  retained. 
ButL  Surv.  56. 

FORM.  In  practice.  The  model  of  an  In- 
strument or  legal  proceeding,  containing  the 
substance  and  the  principal  terms,  to  be  used 
In  accordance  with  tbe  laws. 

The  legal  order  or  method  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings  or    construction    of    legal    instru- 

FORMS  OF  ACTION.  Tbe  various  classes 
of  personal  actions  at  common  law,  as  (m- 
rwnpgil,  trespass,  case,  detinue,  trover,  etc. 
iq.  c.)  Tbe  forms  of  action  are  now  abol- 
ished tn  Ehigland  br  the  Judicature  acta  of 
1873  and  187G,  and  in  most  of  the  United 
States. 


FORMA  LEGALIS  FORMA  ESSENTIAL- 
ia.  Legal  form  is  essential  form.  10  Coke, 
100;  »  C.  B.  49S;  2  Hoplc  819. 

FORMA  NON  OBSERVATA,  INFERTUR 
adnullatto  actua.  When  form  la  not  observ- 
ed, a  nullitj'  of  the  act  Is  Inferred.  12 
Coke,  7. 


FORMALITIES.  In  England,  robes  worn 
,  by  the  magistrates  of  a  city  or  corporation, 
etc,  on  solemn  occasions.    Bnc.  Lend. 

FORMALITY.  Tbe  conditions  which  must 
be  observed  In  making  contracts,  and  the 
words  which  the  law  gives  to  be  used  In  or- 
der to  render  them  valid.  It  also  signifies 
the  conditions  which  the  law  requires  to 
make  regular  proceedings. 

FORMATA.    Canonical  letters. 


FORMED  ACTION.  An  action  for  which 
a  form  of  words  ia  provided,  which  must  be 
exacUr  followed.     10  Mod.  140. 

FORMCOON.  An  ancient  writ  provided 
by  St  Westminster  II.  (13  Edw.  I.)  c.  1, 
tor  him  who  bath  right  to  lands  or  tene- 
ments by  virtue  of  a.  gift  In  tall.  Steams, 
Real  Actions,  322. 

It  la  a  writ  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  right, 
and  Is  tbe  highest  remedy  which  a  tenant 
tn  Ull  can  have.    Co.  Lltt.  316. 


This  writ  lay  for  those  Intereated  tn  an 
estate  tail  who  were  liable  to  be  defeated 
of  their  right  by  a  discontinuance  of  the 
estate  tall,  who  were  not  entitled  to  a  writ 
of  right  absolute,  since  none  but  those  who 
claimed  In  fee  simple  were  entitled  to  this. 
Fitzh.  NaL  Brev.  2&6.  It  Is  called  "forme- 
don"  because  the  plaintiff  In  It  claimed  per 
forjnam  doni. 

Tbe  writ  was  abolished  tn  England  by  St. 
3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27. 

Formedon  In  the  Oeacender.  A  writ  of 

formedon  which  lies  where  a  gift  is  made 
In  tall,  and  the  tenant  In  tall  aliens  the 
lands,  or  Is  disseised  of  them  and  dies,  for 
the  heir  in  tall  to  recover  them,  against 
the  actual  tenant  of  the  freehold.  Fitzh. 
Nat.  Brev.  211;  Lltt  i  E9S. 

If  the  demandant  claims  the  Inheritance 
as  an  estate  tall  which  ought  to  come  to  him 
by  descent  from  some  anceator  to  whom  It 
was  flret  given,  hla  remedy  Is  by  a  writ  of 
formedon  !□  the  descender.  Stearna,  Real 
Actlona,  322. 

It  must  have  been  brought  within  twenty 
years  from  the  death  of  the  anceator  who 
was  disseised.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16;  3  Brod.  * 
B.  217;  G  EasL  S3;  4  Term  R.  300;  2  Shara- 
wood,  Bl.  Comm.  193,  note. 

— —Formedon  in  the  Remainder.  Awritof 
formedon  which  lies  where  landa  are  given 
to  one  for  life  or  in  tall,  with  remainder  to 
another  In  fee  or  tn  tail,  and  he  who  hath 
the  particular  eatate  dlea  without  iasue,  and 
a  stranger  latmdea  upon  him  in  remainder, 
and  keeps  him  out  of  possession.  Fitzh.  Nat. 
Brev,  211;  Steams,  Real  Actions,  323;  Lltt. 
$597;  3  Bl.  Comm.  293. 

Formedon  In  the  Reverter.    A  writ  of 

formedon  which  Ilea  where  there  Is  a  gift 
In  tall,  and  afterwards,  by  the  death  of  the 
donee  or  his  heirs  without  issue  of  his  body, 
the  rcversioD  fails  in  upon  the  donor,  his 
heirs  or  aaalgna. 

In  this  case,  the  demandant  muat  auggest 
the  gift,  bis  own  right  as  derived  from  the 
donor,  and  the  failure  of  heirs  of  the  donee. 
3  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  293;  Stearna,  Real 
Actions,  323;  Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev.  212;  Lltt  { 
597. 

FORMER  ADJUDICATION.  A  previoua 
determination  of  tbe  matter  In  litigation  by 
a  rompetent  court  between  the  aame  par- 
lies. To  conEtltutc  a  former  adjudication 
wl>lch  will  bar  subsequent  litigation.  It  Is 
essential 

(1)  That  the  Judgment  be  final  and  upon 
the  mertta.  11a  111.  29;  103  Mass.  280;  78 
Mich.  234;  74  N.  Y.  449;  82  N,  Y.  55;  94  V. 
S.  351.  Thus,  a  mere  noneult  (48  Me.  353) 
or  dismissal  because  the  action  Is  prema- 
ture (35  N.  Y.  279)  Is  not  a  har  to  a  auh- 
seqiient  action. 

(2)  The  court  muat  have  bad  jurladlctlon 
of  the  parties  and  the  subject  matter  (93  U. 
S.  277;  132  111.  213).  but  It  may  be  a  for- 
eign court   (26  N.  T,   Hfi), 

(3)  The  same  Issues  must  have  been  In- 
volved (25  N.  Y.  613),  but  the  Issues  in- 
clude every  point  which  Is  either  expressly 
in  Issue,  or  which  must  have  been  decided 
to  support  the  judgment  (24  Wis.  124.    See 


FORMER  RECOVERY 


FORSWEAR 


2  SmUb's  Lead.  Cas.  663,  and  note);  and 
the  adjudication  Ib  concluBlve  not  only  aa 
to  wbat  was  actually  litigated,  but  as  to  ail 
that  might  have  been  litigated  under  the 
pleadings  and  issues  made  (70  111.  38S;  102 
N.  Y.  462). 

(4)  As  respects  adjudications  iii  peinonnm, 
the  adjudication  must  bave  been  between 
the  same  parties  or  their  privies  (24  How. 
[U.  S.]  241).  and  In  the  same  capacity  (58 
N.  T.  463),  but  their  position  as  pUlntirr  and 
defeudant  need  not  be  tbe  same  if  they 
be  adversary  parties  (86  N.  Y.  390;  61  Iowa. 
290). 

Privies  of  a  party  are  l>ound  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  party  biraself.  See  "Privy." 
69  111.  457:  68  Eowa.  145. 

Lessor  and  lessee  (46  Mo.  444).  bailor  and 
bailee  (12  N.  Y.  343).  assignor  and  asBlgnee 
(17  Mass.  365),  mortgagor  and  mortgagee 
(lOG  N.  Y,  39).  ancestor  and  heir  (Gl  Ala. 
472),  are  ordinarily  privies,  but  husband  and 
wife  (110  N.  Y.  394).  or  guardian  and  ward 
(27  Pa.  SL  226),  are  not. 

A  Judgment  in  rem  Is  conclusive  as  to  the 
property  In  question  and  tbe  title  thereto 
without  Issues  or  parties.  23  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
463. 


FORMIOO  PERICULI  (i,at.)  Fear  of  dan- 
ger. 1  Kent.  Comm.  23;  Huber  de  Jur.  Civ. 
lib.  3,  c.  T.  S  i- 

FORMULA.  In  common-law  practice,  a 
set  form  of  words  used  In  Judicial  proceed- 
ings. 

In  Civil  Law.    An  action.    Calv.  I.ex. 

FORMULAE.  In  Roman  taw.  When  the 
legit  aciionet  were  proved  to  be  inconven- 
ient, a  mode  o(  procedure  called  "per  formu- 
lat"  (i.  e.,  by  means  of  formulae)  was  grad- 
ually introduced,  and  eventually  the  legis  ac- 
tiones  were  abolished  by  the  Lex  Aebutia. 
B.  C.  164,  excepting  in  a  very  few  exceptional 
matters.  The  /ormufae  were  four  In  num- 
)>er,  namely:  (1)  The  i)emon«(ro(io.  where 
in  the  plaintiff  stated,  t.  e..  showed,  tbe  (acts 
out  of  which  bis  claim  arose;  (2)  the  Inten- 
Ho.  where  he  made  his  claim  against  the 
defendant;  (3)  the  Adjudicatio.  wherein  the 
Judex  was  directed  to  assign  or  adjudicate 
the  property,  or  any  portion  or  portions 
thereof,  according  to  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ties; and  (4)  tbe  Condemnallo,  In  which  the 
Judex  was  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
demn or  to  acquit  according  as  tbe  facts 
were  or  were  not  proved.  These  formulae 
were  obtained  from  the  magistrate  {in  jure), 
and  were  thereafter  proceeded  wlth-before 
the  Judex  (in  judicio).    Brown. 

FORMULARIES.  A  collection  of  tbe 
forms  of  proceedings  among  the  Franks  and 
other  early  European  nations.  Co.  Lltt.  But- 
ler's note  77. 

FORNAGIUM.  The  fee  taken  by  a  lord  of 
his  tenant,  who  was  bound  to  bake  In  the 
lord's  common  oven  (In  furno  domini),  or 
tor  a  commission  to  use  his  own. 


FORNICATION.  In  criminal  law.  Unlaw- 
ful carnal  knowledge  by  an  unmarried  per- 
son of  another,  whether  the  latter  be  mar- 
ried or  unmarried. 

Fornication  is  distinguished  from  "adul- 
tery "  by  the  fact  that  the  guilty  person  is 
not  married.  Four  cases  of  unlawful  Inter- 
course may  arise:  Where  both  parties  are 
married:  where  the  man  only  is  married; 
where  the  woman  only  Is  married;  where 
neither  is  married.  In  the  first  case,  such 
intercourse  must  be  adultery;  In  the  second 
case  the  crime  is  fornication  only  on  the 
part  of  the  woman,  but  adultery  on  the  part 
of  the  man;  In  the  third  case  It  is  adultery 
In  the  woman,  and  fornication  (by  statute. 
In  some  states,  adultery)  in  the  mao;  In  the 
last  case  it  Is  fornication  only  In  both  par- 
ties. 


FORO.  In  Spanish  law.  The  place  where 
tribunals  hear  and  determine  causes. — excr- 
cendarum  liliuin  locus.  This  word,  accord- 
ing to  Varro,  Is  derived  from  ferendo,  and 
is  so  called  because  all  lawsuits  have  refer- 
ence to  things  that  are  vendible,  which  pre- 
BuppoEes  the  administration  of  Justice  to 
take  place  in  the  markets. 


F0RPRI8E.  An  exception:  reservation: 
excepted;  reserved.  Anciently,  a  term  of 
frequent  use  In  teases  and  conveyances. 
Cowell;  Blount. 

In  another  sense,  the  word  is  taken  for 
any  exaction.    Cunningham. 

FORSPEAKER.  An  attorney  or  advo- 
cate; one  who  speaks  for  another.    Blount. 

FOR8TAL.  An  tnterccpting  or  stopping; 
In  the  highway.    See  "PoreBtall." 

FOR8TELLARIUS  EST  PAUPERUM  DE- 
presBor,  el  totlua  communitatia  et  patriae 
publlcus  inimicus.  A  forestaller  is  an  op- 
pressor of  the  poor,  and  a  public  enemy  to 
the  whole  community  and  the  country.  3 
[nst.  196. 

FORSWEAR.  In  criminal  law.  To  swear 
to  a  falsehood. 

This  word  haa  not  the  same  meaning  as 
"perjury."  It  does  not,  ex  vi  termini,  bIk- 
nify  a  false  swearing  before  an  offlcer  or 
court  having  authority  to  administer  an 
oath,  on  an  Issue.  A  man  may  t>e  forsworn 
by  making  a  false  oath  l>efore  an  Incompe- 
tent tribunal,  as  welt  as  before  a  lawful 
court.  Hence,  to  say  that  a  man  Is  forsworn 
wilt  or  wilt  not  he  slander,  as  the  circum- 
stances show  that  the  oath  was  or  was  not 
taken  t)efore  a  lawful  authority.  Heard. 
Libel  ft  S.  §}  16,  34:  Cro.  Car.  378;  Lutw. 
292;  1  Rolle,  Abr.  39,  pi.  7;  Bac.  Abr.  "Slan- 
der" (B  3);  Cro.  BUz.  609;  1  Johns.  (N.  T.J 
505;  2  Johns.  (N.  T.)  10;  13  Johns.  (N.  T.) 
48,  80;  12  Mass.  496;  1  Hayw.  (N.  C.)  116. 


FORTHCOMING 


FORTHCOMING.  In  Scotch  Uw.  The  ac- 
tton  by  wlilch  aa  arrestment  (attacbment) 
of  Eoods  1b  made  available  to  tbe  creditor  or 
holder. 

The  arrestee  and  common  debtor  are  called 
up  before  the  Judge,  to  hear  Bentence  slven 
ordering  the  debt  to  be  paid  or  the  arrested 
goods  to  be  given  up  to  the  creditor  arrest 
Ing.     Bell,  Diet. 

FORTHCOMING  BOND.  A  bond  given  for 
the  security  of  the  sbBrlS,  conditioned  to 
produce  the  praperty  levied  on  when  re- 
quired. 2  Wash.  (Va.)  1S9:  11  Grat.  (Va.) 
622. 

FORTHWITH.  As  soon  as.  by  reasona- 
ble exertion,  confloed  to  the  object,  It  may 
be  accompllBhed.  This  is  the  import  of  the 
term.  It  varies.  oC  course,  with  every  par- 
ticular case.  4  Tyrwh.  837;  Style,  Pr.  Reg. 
462.  463. 

In  a  rule  of  court  it  has  been  construed 
to  mean  twenty-four  hours.  2  Edw.  Ch.  IN. 
T.)  328.  But  no  such  construction  has  been 
given  to  the  term  when  used  In  a  statute. 
"Without  delay"  Is  a  reasonable  meaning  In 
a  statute.  39  How.  Prac.  (N,  Y.)  392.  at- 
flrmlng  11  Abb.  Prac.  (N.  Y-)  473;  20  How. 
Prac.  (N,  Y.)  222. 

PORTIA  (I-at.)  A  word  ot  art.  aignirying 
tfie  furnishing  a  weapon  of  force  to  do  the 
■act,  and  by  force  whereof  the  fact  was  com- 
Bitted,  and  he  that  furnished  it  was  not 
present  when  the  act  was  done.    2  Inst  1S3. 

The  general  meaning  of  the  word  la  an 
unlawful  force.    Spelman;  Du  Cange. 

FORTIA  FRISCA.    Fresh  force  (?.  ti.) 


FORTIOR  (Lat.)  Stronger.  A  term  ap- 
flled.  In  the  law  of  evidence,  to  that  species 
of  presumption,  arising  from  facts  shown  In 
evidence,  which  is  strong  enough  to  shift  the 
burden  of  proof  to  the  opposite  party. 
rlU,  Clrc.  Ev.  64.  66. 

FORTIOR  EST  CUSTODIA  LEOIS  OUAM 
hominls.  The  custody  of  the  law  Is  strong- 
er than  that  of  man.    2  Rolle.  325. 

FORTIOR  ET  POTENTIOR  EST  DISP08I- 
tia  legli  quam  hominis.  The  disposition  of 
the  law  Is  Btronger  and  more  powerful  than 
that  of  man.  Co.  Litt.  234;  Broom.  Leg. 
Mai.  (3d  London  Ed.)  622;  10  Q.  B.  941; 
18  Q.  B.  87;  10  C.  B.  B61;  3  H.  L.  Cas. 
M7:  13  Mees.  t  W.  286,  306;  S  Johns.  (N. 
Y.)  401. 

FORTIORI.    See  "A  Fortiori." 

FORTI3.  Strong.  FortU  et  sana,  strung 
and  sound;  staunch  and  strong;  as  a  vessel. 
Towns.  PI,  227. 


FORTU  IT.    Accidental. 


FORTUITOUS  EVENT.  In  cl  villa  w.  That 
which  happens  by  a  cauee  which  cannot  be 
resisted.    Code  la.,  art.  2522,  No.  7. 

That  which  neither  ot  the  parties  has  oc- 
casioned or  could  prevent.  Lois  dea  Bat.  pt. 
2,  c.  2.  An  unforeseen  event  which  cannot 
be  prevented.    Diet,  de  Jur.  "Cas  Fortult." 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  fortuitous 
event,  or  Inevitable  accident,  and  irresistible 
force.  By  the  former,  commonly  called  the 
"act  ot  God."  Is  meant  any  accident  produced 
by  phyatcal  causes  which  are  irreslEtiblo; 
such  as  a  loss  by  lightning  or  storms,  by 
the  perils  ot  tbe  seas,  by  inundations  and 
earthquakes,  or  by  sudden  death  or  Illness. 
By  the  latter  is  meant  such  an  interposition 
of  human  agency  as  Is,  from  Its  nature  and 
power,  absolutely  uncontrollable.  Of  this 
nature  are  losses  occasioned  by  the  Inroads 
of  a  hostile  army,  or  by  public  enemies. 
Story,  Ballm.  S  26;  Lois  des  Bat  pL  2.  c.  2. 
§  1. 

Fortuitous  events  are  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate. The  accident  of  finding  a  treasure 
is  a  fortuitous  event  of  the  first  class.  Lola 
des  Bat.  pt.  2,  c.  2.  §  2. 

Involuntary  obligations  may  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  fortuitous  events.  For  example, 
when,  to  save  a  vessel  from  shipwreck.  It  is 
necessary  to  throw  goods  overboard,  the  loss 
must  be  borne  In  common.  There  arises,  in 
this  case,  between  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
and  of  tbe  goods  remaining  on  board,  an  ob- 
ligation to  bear  proportion  ably  the  loss 
which  has  been  sustained.  Lois  des  Bat.  pt. 
2,  c.  2,  8  2. 

See.  In  general.  Dig.  50.  17.  23;  Id.  16.  3. 
1;  Id.  19.  2.  11;  Id.  44.  7.  1;  Id.  18.  6.  10; 
Id.  13.  6.  18;  Id.  26.  7.  60. 

FORTUNAM  FACIUNT  JUDICEM.  They 
make  fortune  the  Judge.  Co.  Lltt.  167.  Spo- 
ken ot  the  process  ot  making  partition 
among  coparceners  by  drawing  iota  tor  the 
several  purparts. 

FORUM. 

At  Common  Law.     A  place;   a  place 

of  Jurladiction;  the  place  where  a  remedy  Is 
sought;  Jurisdiction;  a  court  ot  Justice. 

Forum  vottsnienliae.    The  conscience. 

Forum  conteiUioaum.  A  court.  3  Bl.  Comm 
211. 

Forum  conlmctus.  The  courts  of  the  place 
of  making  a  contract.    2  Kent.  Comm.  463. 

Fonim  domemeum.  A  domestic  court.  1 
W.  Bl.  82. 

Fnnim  domicilii.  The  court  of  the  place 
of  domicile.    2  Kent,  Comm.  463. 

Forum    ecclcsiaslk-iim.      An    ecclesiastical 

Forum  ret  ge»tat.  The  court  of  the  place 
of  transaclion.    2  Kent,  Comm.  463. 

Forum  ret  gitae.  The  court  of  the  place 
where  tbe  thing  is  situated. 

Forum  ner^iJare.    A  secular  court. 

Forum  HgrantSne  rci.  The  court  or  Jurla- 
diction of  the  county  to  which  defendant 
-wes  allegiance. 

Forum  rrgtum.  The  king's  court.  St 
Westminster  11.  e.  43. 

Forvm.  rei.  or  RH  Htae  (Law  Lat.)  Thel 
forum   or   court    of    the   thing    (rw^'WfxIC 


the  court  of  the  place  where  a  thing  claimed 
is;  the  tribunal  where  the  property  Is. 
Story,  Confl.  Laws,  I  335k.  The  place  where 
a  thing  In  controversy  Is  situated,  consid- 
ered as  a  place  of  Jurisdiction  and  remedy. 

2  Kent,  Comm.  463. 

In  Roman  Law.  The  paved  open  apace 

in  cities,  particularly  in  Rome,  where  were 
held  the  solemn  bualneBB  aBeembiies  of  the 
people,  the  markets,  the  exchange  (whence 
cedere  [oro,  to  retire  from  'change,  equiva- 
lent to  "to  become  bankrupt"),  and  where 
the  magistrates  sat  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  their  office.  It  came  afterwards  to 
mean  any  place  where  causes  were  tried, 
tocus  exercendarum  titium.  Isidor.  lib.  18, 
Orig.    A  court  of  Justice. 

The  obligation  and  the  right  of  a  person 
to   have  bis  case  decided   by  a  particular 

It  Is  often  synonymous  with  tbat  signlQ- 
catlon  of  judicium  which  corresponds  to  our 
word  "court"  (g.  v.)  In  tlie  sense  of  Juris- 
diction; e.  Sf:  foro  interdlcere  (I.  1,  {  13, 
D.  1.  12;  C.  9,  i  i;  D.  4S.  IB) ;  fori  praetcriih 
Ho  (I.  7,  pr.  D.  2,  8;  1.  1,  C.  3,  24);  forum. 
rei  acaiJ<atur  nequitur  (1.  6,  pr.  C.  3,  13).  Ic 
this  sense,  the  forvm,  a!  a  person  means 
both  the  obtlgatlon  and  the  right  of  that 
person  to  have  his  cause  decided  by  a  par- 
Ucular  court.  6  Gluck,  Pand.  237.  What 
court  should  have  cognizance  of  the  cause 
depends.  In  general,  upon  the  person  of  the 
defendaDt,  or  upon  the  person  of  some  one 
connected  with  the  defendant. 

By  modem  writers  upon  the  Roman  law, 
jurisdiction  dependent  on  the  person  of  the 
defendant  Is  distinguished  as  (1)  that  of 
common  right,  forum  commune,  and  (2)  that 
of  special  privilege,  forum  privilegiaium. 

(1)  Forum  commune.  The  Jurisdiction  of 
common  right  was  either  general,  forum 
generate,  or  special,  forum  xpfcinle. 

(a)  Forum  yenerale.  General  jurisdiction 
was  of  two  kinds,  the  forum  originis,  which 
was  that  of  the  birthplace  of  the  party,  and 
the  forum  domicilii,  that  of  his  domicile. 
The  forum  originin  was  either  roiiiiiiune  or 
proprium.  The  former  was  that  legal  status 
which  all  free-born  subjects  of  the  empire, 
wherever  residing,  had  at  Rome  when  they 
were  found  there,  and  bad  not  the  ju»  re- 
lorandi  Aomum  (i.  r..  the  right  of  one  ab- 
sent from  his  domicile  of  transferring  to  the 
foram  domicilii  a  suit  instituted  against 
him  In  the  place  of  his  temporary  sojourn). 
L.  2,  S!  3,  4,  6,  D.  6.  1;  1.  28.  I  4,  D.  4.  6; 

3  Gluch,  Pand.  188.  The  forum  originis  pro- 
prium. or  forum  originis  spedale.  was  the 
court  of  that  place  of  which  at  the  tlrae  of 
the  party's  birth  bis  father  was  a  citizen, 
though  that  &lght  possibly  be  neither  bis 
own  birthplace,  nor  the  actual  domicile  of 
his  father. 

Forum  domiciUL  The  place  of  the  doml- 
flle  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  the 
rights  of  the  party.  As  to  what  constitutes 
domicile,  see  "Domicile."  In  general,  one 
was  subject  tc  the  laws  and  courts  of  his 
domicile  alone,  unless  specially  privileged. 
L.  29.  D.  50,  1. 

(b)  Forum  spedale.     Particular  Jurisdic- 


tion. These  were  very  numerous.  The  mare 
Important  are:  forum  continentiae  catuo- 
rum.  Sometimes  two  or  more  actions  or  dis- 
puted questlone  are  so  connected  that  they 
cannot  advantageously  be  tried  separately, 
although  In  strictness  they  belong  to  dlSer- 
eut  Jurisdictions.  In  such  cases  the  modern 
civil  law  penults  them  to  be  determined  In 
a  single  court,  although  such  court  would  be 
incompetent  In  regard  to  a  portion  of  them 
taken  singly,  forum  contractus,  the  court 
having  cognizance  of  the  action  on  a  cod 

Forum  delicti,  forum  deprehentionis.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  a  criminal;  and 
may  be  the  court  of  the  place  where  the  of- 
fense was  committed,  or  that  of  the  place 
where  the  criminal  was  arrested. 

forum  arresii.  A  Jurisdiction  unknown  to 
the  Roman  law,  but  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  modern  civil  law.  It  Is  that  over 
persons  or  things  deUlned  tqr  a  Judicial  or- 
der, and  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  the 
"attaclunent"  of  our  practice. 

Forum  gestae  administrationis.  The  juris- 
diction over  the  accounts  and  administra- 
tion of  guardians,  agents,  and  all  peraoos 
appointed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  third  par- 
ties. Ths  court  which  appointed  such  ad- 
ministrator, or  wherein  the  cause  was  pend- 
ing in  which  such  appointment  was  made, 
or  within  whose  territorial  limits  the  busi- 
ness of  the  administration  was  transacted, 
had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  suits  arls- 
iog  out  of  bis  acts,  or  brought  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  him  to  account,  or 
brought  by  him  to  recover  compensation  for 
his  outlays.  L,  1,  C.  3.  21;  6  Oluck,  Pand. 
S  521. 

(2)  Forum  privilegiatum.  Privileged  Jn- 
rlsdletlons.  In  general,  the  privileged  juris- 
diction of  a  person  held  the  same  rank  as 
the  forum  domicilii,  and,  like  that,  did  not 
supplant  the  particular  jurisdictions  above 
named  save  In  certain  exceptional  cases.  The 
privilege  was  general  In  Its  nature,  and  ap- 
plied to  all  cases  not  specially  excepted,  bat 
It  only  arose  when  the  person  possessing  It 
was  sued  by  another;  for  he  could  not  as- 
sert It  when  he  was  the  plaintiff,  the  rule 
being,  aclor  seguit&r  forum  rei,  the  plalnUtt 
must  resort  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  de- 
fendant. It  was  in  general  limited  to  per- 
sonal actions;  alt  real  actions  brought 
against  the  defendant  in  the  character  of 
possessor  of  the  thing  in  dispute  followed 
the  ^orum  specials.  The  privilege  embraced 
the  .wife  of  the  privileged  person  and  his 
children  so  long  as  they  were  under  his 
polcstas.  And.  lastly,  when  a  forutn  privi- 
legiatum purely  personal  conflicted  with  the 
forum,  speciale.  the  former  must  yield.  G 
Gluck,  Pand.  339-341. 

Privileged  persons  were; 

(a)  Fersonac  miaerabiles.  who  were  per- 
sons under  the  special  protection  of  the  law 
on  account  of  some  Incapacity  of  age,  sex, 
mind,  or  condition.  These  were  entitled, 
whether  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  to  carry 
their  causes  directly  before  the  emperor, 
and,  passing  over  the  inferior  courts,  to  de- 
mand a  hearing  before  his  supreme  tribunal. 


FORWARDING  MERCHANT 
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whenever  tbey  bad  valid  grounds  for  doubt- 
ing the  impartiality  or  fearing  the  procras- 
tination of  the  interior  courts,  or  tor  dread- 
ing the  iufluesce  of  a  powerful  adversary. 
6  Gluck,  Pand.  9  522. 

(b)  Cierici,  the  clergy.  The  privilege  of 
clerical  persons  to  be  impleaded  only  in  the 
episcopal  courts  commenced  under  the  Chris- 
tian emperors. 

(c)  Academici.  In  the  modern  civil  lavr, 
tbe  officers  and  students  of  the  universities 
are  privileged  to  be  sued  before  the  univer- 
sity courts.  This  species  ot  privilege  was 
unknown  to  tbe  Romaii  law.  See  6  Gluck, 
Pand.  §  624. 

(d)  mutes.  Soldiers  bad  special  military 
courts  as  well  li^  civil  ae  criminal  cases. 

There  are  many  classes  ot  persons  who  are 
privileged  In  respect  to  jurisdiction  under 
the  modem  civil  law  who  were  not  so  privi- 
leged by  the  Roman  law.  Such  are  officers 
of  the  court  ot  the  sovereign,  including  min- 
isters ot  state  and  councillorB,  ambassadors, 
noblemen,  etc.  These  do  not  require  ex- 
tended notice. 

Jurisdiction  ex  persono  oJieriu*.  A  person 
might  be  entitled  to  be  sued  in  a  particular 
court  on  grounds  depending  upon  the  person 
of  another.  Such  were  (1)  the  wife,  who.  If 
the  marriage  had  been  legally  contracted, 
acquired  tbe  forum  of  her  huaband  (1.  65,  D. 
a,  1;  I.  ult.  D.  50,  1;  1.  19,  D.  2,  1).  and  re- 
tained It  until  her  second  marriage  <1.  33.  i 
1.  D.  BO,  1),  or  change  ot  domicile.  Section 
93,  Voet.  Com.  ad  Pand.  D.  5,  1.  (2)  Serv- 
ants, who  possessed  the  Jurisdiction  of  their 
master  as  regarded  the  forum,  domicilii,  and 
also  the  forum  priiHlegiatum,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  privilege  was  that  ot  the  class  to 
which  such  master  belonged,  and  was  not 
purely  personal.  Qlucfc,  Pand,  J  BlOb.  (3) 
The  liaerea,  who  In  many  cases  retained  the 
Jurisdiction  of  his  testator.  When  sued  in 
the  character  of  heir  In  respect  to  causes  ot 
action  upon  which  suit  had  been  commenced 
before  the  testator's  death,  he  must  submit 
to  the  forvm  which  had  acquired  cognizance 
of  the  suit.    LI.  30,  34,  D.  6,  1. 

FORWARDING  MERCHANT.  A  person 
who  receives  and  forwards  goods,  taking 
upon  himselt  the  expenses  ot  transportation, 
tor  which  he  receives  a  compensation  from 
the  owners,  but  who  hae  no  concern  in  the 
vessels  or  wagons  by  which  they  are  trans- 
ported, and  no  Interest  In  tbe  freight. 

Such  a  one  Is  not  deemed  a  common  car* 
rier,  but  a  mere  warehouseman  or  agent.  12 
Johns.  (N.  Y.)  232;  7  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  497.  He 
in  required  to  use  only  ordinary  diligence 
in  sending  the  property  by  responsible  per- 
sons.   2  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  593.    See  Story,  Ballm. 

FOSSA  (Lat.)  In  Bngllsh  law.  A  ditcb 
full  of  water,  where  formerly  women  who 
had  committed  a  felony  were  drowned;  the 
grave.    Co  well. 

FOSSAQIUM.  The  duty  levied  on  the  In- 
habitants for  repairing  the  moat  or  ditch 
around  a  fortified  town. 

FOSSATORIUM   OPERATIO    (Lat.)      The 


service  of  laboring  done  by  the  inhabitants 
and  adjoining  tenants,  tor  repair  and  main- 
tenance or  the  ditches  round  a  city  or  town. 
A  contribution  In  lieu  of  such  work,  called 
fo&sagium,  wae  sometimes  paid.  Kennett; 
C  owe  II. 

F088ATUM  (Law  Lat.  from  J'usm,  g.  v.)  In 
old  English  law.  A  dyke;  a  bank  ot  earth 
thrown  up  out  of  a  ditch.  Glanv.  lib.  13,  c 
34;  Bracton,  fol.  115;  Fleta,  lib.  1,  c.  24,  5 
8;   St.  Westminster  II.  c.  46. 

A  ditch  or  trench.  The  same  with  fossa. 
Spelman;  Reg.  Grig.  92b,  198b,  199. 

A  moat  or  fosse  around  an  encampment  or 
fortified  place.    Spelman. 

A  canal  or  cut  from  a  river.  Cowell;  Cart 
20  Hen.  III. 

A  place  fenced  with  a  ditch.  Cowell. 

F08SE    WAV,  or   FOSSE.     One   of  the 

four  ancient  Roman  ways  through  England. 
Spelman,  voc.  "Itenlld  Street." 

FOSSELLUM.    A  small  ditch.    Cowell. 

FOSTERLAND.  Land  given,  assigned,  or 
allotted  to  tbe  finding  of  food  or  victuals  for 
any  person  or  persons;  as  in  monasteries 
tor  the  monks,  etc.    Cowell;  Blount. 

F06TERLEAN.  The  remuneration  fixed 
tor  the  rearing  of  a  foster  child;  also  the 
jointure  ot  a  wlte.    Jacob. 

FOUNDATION.     The  establishment  ot  a 

charity;  that  upon  which  a  charity  Is  found- 
ed, and  by  which  it  is  supported. 

This  word.  In  the  English  law.  Is  taken  In 
two  Beaa^B.—fundatio  inctptens,  and  fundatio 
per/lciens.  As  to  its  political  capacity,  an 
act  ot  incorporation  Is  metaphorically  called 
its  foundation;  but  as  to  its  dotation,  the 
first  gift  of  revenues  Is  called  the  founda- 
tion.   10  Coke,  23a. 


FOUNDER.  One  who  endows  an  Institu- 
tion; one  who  makes  a  gilt  ot  revenues  to  a 
corporation.  10  Coke,  33;  1  Sharswood,  BI. 
Comm.  481. 

In  England,  the  king  is  said  to  be  the 
founder  of  all  civil  corporations;  and  where 
there  Is  an  act  ot  Incorporation,  be  Is  called 
the  "general  lounder,"  and  he  who  endows 
Is  called  tbe  "perflclent  founder."  1  Shars- 
wood, Bl.  Comm.  481. 

FOUNDEROSUS.  Out  of  repair.  Cro.  Car. 


FOUNDLING.  A  new-born  child  abandon- 
ed  by  Its  parents,  who  are  unknown.  The 
settlement  of  such  a  child  Is  In  the  place 
where  found. 

FOUR  CORNERS.  A  metaphorical  ex- 
pression indicating  the  whole  face  or  con- 
tents of  an  instrument,  taken  as  an  entirely. 

FOUR  SEAS.  The  seas  surrounding  Eng- 
land. These  were  divided  Into  the  western, 
including  the  Scotch  and  Irish;  the  north- 
ern, or  North  Sea;  the  eastern,  being  tbe 
German  Ocean;  tbe  southern,  being  the  Brit- 
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Ish  Chumel.    Setden,  Hare  Clausum,  tlb.  2, 
c.  1. 

"Within  the  four  s«aa"  means  within  the 
JurledicUon  of  Bngland.  i  Coke,  125;  2 
Inat  263.    See  "Beyond  Sea." 

FOURCHER  (Ft.  to  fork).  In  English 
law.  A  method  of  delaying  an  action  for- 
merly practised  by  defendants. 

When  an  action  was  brought  gainst  two, 
who,  being  jointly  concerned,  were  not  bound 
to  answer  till  both  appeared,  and  they  agreed 
not  to  appear  both  in  one  day,  the  appear, 
ance  of  one  excused  the  other's  default,  who 
had  a  day  given  him  to  appear  with  the 
other.  The  defaulter,  on  the  day  appointed, 
appeared;  hut  the  first  then  made  default. 
In  this  manner  ther  forked  each  other,  and 
practised  this  tor  delay.  See  2  Inst  250; 
Booth.  Real  AcUons,  16. 


FOWLS  OF  WARREN.  Such  fowls  as  are 
preserved  under  the  game  laws  In  war- 
rena  According  to  Manwood,  these  are  part- 
ridges and  pheasants.  According  to  Lord 
Coke,  they  are  either  campestret,  as  paxt- 
ridgee,  rails,  and  quails,  ai/lveilrea,  as  wood- 
cocks and  pheasants,  or  aquatitea.  as  mal- 
lards and  herons.    Co.  Lltt.  233. 

FOX'S  ACT.  St.  52  Geo.  III.  c.  60,  which 
secured  to  Juries,  upon  the  frlal  of  Indict- 
ments or  Informations  (or  libel,  the  right 
of  pronouncing  a  general  verdict  of  guilty 
or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole  matter  In  issue. 
and  no  longer  bound  them  to  find  a  verdict 
of  guilty  on  proof  of  the  publication  ot  the 
paper  charged  to  be  a  libel,  and  of  the  sense 
ascribed  to  It  in  the  Indictment 


FRACTIO  (Lat.  from  fi-angere,  to  break). 
A  breaking;  a  breach.  Fractio  feiei,  a 
breach  of  promise  or  ot  trust.  1  Rep.  Oh. 
Append.  8, 

FRACTION  OF  A  DAY.  A  portion  of  a 
day;   the  dividing  a  day.    Oenerally,  tiie  law 

does  not  allow   the    fraction   of  a  day.    2 
Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  141. 

The  day  may  be  divided,  however,  to  show 
which  of  two  acts  was  actually  done  flrfit.  3 
Burrowa,  1434;  4  Kent,  Coram.  95,  note;  11 
H.  L.  Cas,  411, 

FRACTIONEM  DIEI  NON  RECIPET  LEX. 
The  law  does  not  regard  a  fraction  of  a  day. 
LofTt.  572.    But  see  "Day." 

FRACTITIUM.     Arable  land.     Mon.Angl. 

FRACTURA  NAVIUM.  Wreck  of  shipping 
at  sea. 

FRAIS  OE  JUSTICE.  Costs  incurred  In- 
cidentally to  the  action.  See  1  Tropl.  Dr. 
Civ.  122,  135,  note;  4  Low.  {U.  S.)  77. 


FRANC  ALEU.  In  French  law.  An  ab- 
aolntely  free  Inheritance;  allodial  lands. 
Generally,  however,  the  word  denotes  KB 
inheritance  tree  from  seignorlal  rights, 
though  held  subject  to  the  soverel^.  Da- 
mouUn,  "Cout  de  Par."  %  1;  Guyot  Rep. 
Univ.;  3  Kent,  Comm.  498,  note;  8  Low.  (U. 
S.)   9G. 

FRANCHILANU8.    A  freeman.    Blount. 

FRANCHISE.  A  special  privilege  con- 
ferred by  government  on  Individuals,  and 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  citizens  of  the 
country  generally  by  comraon  right.  Angel  I 
ft  A.  Corp.  5   4. 

A  particular  privilege  conferred  by  grant 
from  government,  and  vested  in  individuals. 
3  Kent,  Comm.  458. 

A  branch  of  the  king's  prerogative  snb- 
Bletlng  in  the  hands  ot  a  subject.  Ptncb, 
Law,  lib.  2,  c.  14;  2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm. 
37. 

In  a  popular  sense,  the  word  seems  to  be 
synonymous  with  "right"  or  "privilege;"  as. 
the  elective  franchise.  And  it  Is  commonly 
applied  to  those  powers  exercised  by  virtue 
of  a  grant  of  privilege, 

"To  be  a  corporation  Is  a  franchise.  The 
various  [Mwers  conferred  on  corporations 
are  franchises.  The  execution  of  a  policy  of 
Insurance  by  an  Insurance  company,  and  the 
Issuance  of  a  hank  note  by  an  incorporated 
bank,  are  franchises."  15  Johns.  (N.  T.) 
387. 

"The  term  [franchise]  must  be  always  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  corporation 
or  property  to  which  It  Is  supposed  to  ap- 
pertain."   93  U.  S.  223. 


FRANCU8.  Free;  a  freeman;  a  Prank. 
Spelman. 

Francus  Bancus.     Free  bench   (q.   f.) 

Francus  Homo.    A  free  man. 

Francus  Pleglus.     In  old  Bhigliah  law. 

A  frank  pledge,  or  free  pledge,     Spelman, 

Francus  Tenons.     In  old  English  law. 

A  frank  or  free  tenant;  a  freeholder. 

FRANK.    In  old  English  law.    Free. 

FRANK  BANK.  In  old  English  law.  Free 
bench.  Lltt  i  166;  Co.  Lltt  110b.  See 
under  "Francus," 


FRANK  FEE,  Lands  not  held  In  ancient 
demesne.  Called  "lands  pleadable  at  oom- 
mon  law,"  Reg.  Orig.  12,  14;  FlUh.  Nat. 
Brev.  161;  Termes  de  la  Ley. 

That  which  a  man  holds  to  himself  and 
his  heirs,  and  not  by  such  service  as  is  re- 
quired In  ancient  demesne,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor.  The  opposite  of  copy- 
hold. Cowell.  A  fine  had  In  the  king's 
court  might  convert  demesne  lands  into 
frank  fee.     2  Bl.  Comm.  36S. 
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feoffment  from  knlgtat'B  service  to  yearl; 
service,  and  whence  no  homage  but  such  aa 
is  contained  In  the  fecttmeat  ma;  be  de- 
manded. Brltt.  c.  66.  n.  3;  Cowell;  2  Bl. 
Comm.  80. 

FRANK  FOLD.  In  old  English  law.  Free 
fold;  a  privilege  for  the  lord  to  have  all  the 
sheep  of  his  tenants  and  the  Inhabitants 
within  his  Beigniory.  In  hia  fold.  In  his  de- 
mesnes, to  manure  his  land.  Kellw.  198; 
Y.  B.  H.  1  Bdw.  III.  4. 

FRANK  LAW  (Law  Fr.  fraunche  ley;  Law 
Lat.  liliera  let,  lex  terrae).  In  old  BngllBh 
law.  The  liberty  of  being  sworn  In  courts, 
as  a  Juror  or  witness;  one  Of  the  ancient 
privileges  of  a  freeman,  or  tree  and  lawful 
man  (Hfter  et  leffoHs  homo).  Otherwise 
railed  the  law  of  the  land  U>:e  tnnir).  or 
simply  law  (lex).  The  nature  of  this  privi- 
lege ma;  be  understood  from  Bracton's  de- 
scription of  the  consequences  of  losing  It, 
among  which  the  principal  one  was  that  the 
parties  Incurred  perpetual  Infamy,  so  that 
they  were  never  afterwards  to  be  admitted 
to  oath,  because  they  were  not  deemed  to  be 
oathworthy  (that  Is.  not  worthy  of  making 
oath),  nor  allowed  to  give  testimony.  Per- 
petuam  infamiam  incurrant,  et  legem  terrae 
awtittant.  et  ita  quod  nujiqvam  poatea  a-i 
iocrataentum  admittantur,  quia  de  coelero 
non  ft-unt  othesworth,  nee  ad  te»timoniv.in 
rrrclpientuT.  Bracton,  fol.  292h.  This  was 
one  of  the  punishments  of  Jurors  who  had 
bcpn  convicted  of  perjury.    Id. 

This  term  has  been  very  generally  defined 
"the  privilege  of  the  law's  protection,"  and 
"the  benefit  of  the  free  and  common  law  of 
the  land."  Holthouse;  Wharton.  But  tbit 
It  had  a  more  particular  and  determinate 
meaning  is  clear  both  from  the  testimony 
of  the  ancient  writers,  and  from  the  pe- 
culiar signification  of  the  word  "law,"  which, 
from  a  very  early  period,  denoted  an  oath, 
or  the  taking  or  making  of  an  oath;  as  In 
the  common  expressions  "wager  of  law," 
and  "making  law."  A  lawful  man  (Iei7alf* 
homo)  was  one  who  was  competent  to  be 
sworn  as  a  Juror  or  witness;  and  the  word 
"lawful"  Is  used  In  this  sense  In  jury  pro- 
cess to  this  day.    3  Bl.  Comm.  340.  341.  3S2. 

FRANK  MARRIAGE.  A  species  of  estate 
tall  where  the  donee  had  married  one  of  kin 
(as  daughter  or  cousin)  to  the  donor,  and 
held  the  estate  subject  to  the  Implied  con- 
dition that  the  estate  was  to  descend  to  the 
Issne  of  such  marriage.  On  birth  ot  Issue, 
as  In  other  cases  of  estate  tall  before  the 
statute  De  Donla,  the  birth  of  Issue  was  re- 
garded as  a  condition  performed,  and  the 
estate  thereupon  became  alienable  by  the 
donee.  1  Cruise,  Dig.  71;  1  Washb,  Real 
Prop.  67. 

llie  estate  Is  said  to  be  In  frank  marriage 
becanse  given  in  consideration  of  marriage, 
and  free  from  services  for  three  generations 
of  descendants.  Blount;  Cowell.  See.  also, 
2  Sharewood.  Bl.  Comm.  115;  1  Stepb.  Comm. 
232. 


The  bond  or  pledge  which  the  Inhabitants 
of  a  tithing  entered  Into  for  each  one  of 
their  number  that  he  should  he  forthcoming 
lo  answer  every  violation  ot  law.  Each  boy, 
on  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  obliged 
to  find  some  such  pledge,  or  be  committed  to 
prison.    Blount;  Cowell. 

FRANK  TENANT.  A  freeholder.  Litt.  } 
91. 

FRANK  TENEMENT.  In  English  law.  A 
free  tenement,  treeholding,  or  freehold.  2 
Bl.  Comm.  61,  6Z,  104;  1  Steph.  Comm.  217; 
Bracton,  fol.  207.  Used  to  denote  both  the 
tenure  and  the  estate. 

FRANKALMOIGNE.  A  species  of  ancient 
tenure,  still  extant  In  England,  whereby  a 
religious  corporation,  aggregate  or  sole,  holds 
Its  lands  of  the  donor,  in  consideration  of 
the  religious  services  It  performs. 

In  the  United  States,  religious  corpora- 
tions hold  land  by  the  same  tenure  with 
which  all  other  corporations  and  individuals 
hold;  and  the  only  approach  to  a  tenancy  In 
frankalmolgne  may  be  found  In  the  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  which  Is  enjoyed  by 
churches  in  common  with  charitable  and 
scientific  Institutions. 

FRANKING  PRIVILEGE.  The  privilege  of 
sending  certain  matter  through  the  public 
mails  Vithout  payment  therefor. 

It  Is  enjoyed  by  various  officers  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  theoretically  for  the  public 
good.     See  Brightly,  Dig.  U.  5.  Laws. 

FRANKLEVN,  FRANCLING,  or  FRANK- 
lln.  A  freeman;  a  freeholder;  a  gentleman. 
Blount;  Cowell. 

FRA8SETUM  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English 
law.  A  wood,  or  ground  that  Is  woody.  Co. 
LltL  4b;  Sbep.  Touch.  B6.  Blount  considers 
It  a  corruption  of  Iraxinetum..  a  wood  where 
ashes  grow. 

FRATER    (Lat.)     Brother. 

Frater  Coniangulneua.    Abrother  bom 

from  the  same  father,  though  the  mother 
may  be  different 

Frater  Nutriclus.    A  bastard  brother. 

Frater  Uternlua.    A  brother  who  has 

the  same  mother,  but  not  the  same  father. 

Blount;  Vlcat;  2  Bl.  Comm.  232.  See 
"Brother." 

FRATER  FRATHI  UTERINO  NON  8UC- 
cecjet  In  haeredltate  paterna.    A  brother  shall 

not  succeed  an  uterine  brother  in  the  pa- 
ternal Inheritance.  Fort,  de  Laud.  Leg. 
Ang,  by  Amos,  p.  IE;  2  Sharawood,  Bl.  Comm. 
This  maxim  Is  now  superseded  In  England 
by  3  ft  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  106,  §  9.  Broom.  Leg. 
Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  471;  2  Sharswood, 
Bl.  Comm.  232. 

FRATERNAL  INSURANCE.  A  form  of 
mutual  life,  and  perhaps,  also,  health  and 
accident.  Insurance.  Its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics seem  to  be  (a)  that  It  Is  written 
on  members  of  a  fraternal  or  beneflctal  so- 
ciety only,  and  (b)  that  the  organization 
itself  Is  the  insurer.     The    premiums  are 
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UBU&lly  paid  by  war  ot  asseBsment  or  montb- 
ly  dues,  rather  than  by  aoDual  premium, 
and  may  or  may  not  Involve  the  creation  of 
a  reserve  fund. 

FRATERNIA.  A  fraternity  or  brotherhood. 


FRATRICIDE.    The  killing  of  a  brother  or 

One  who  has  killed  hie  brother  or  sister. 

FRAUD.  The  unlawful  obtaining  of  an- 
other's property  by  design,  but  without 
criminal  Intent,  and  with  the  assent  ot  the 
owner  obtained  by  artifice  or  ml  a  re  pre  sen  ta- 

tioD. 

Any  cunning  deception  or  artifice  used  to 
circumvent,  cheat,  or  deceive  another.  Story, 
Bq.  Jur.  i  186. 

Fraud  Is  sometimes  used  as  a  term  synony- 
moKS  with  "covin,"  "collusion,"  and  "deceit." 
but  Improperly  so.  Covin  is  a  secret  con- 
trivance between  two  or  more  persons  to  do- 1 
fraud  and  prejudice  another  of  his  rights,  i 
Collusion  Is  an  agreement  between  two  or  | 
more  persons  to  defraud  another  under  the ! 
forms  of  law,  or  to  accomplish  an  Illegal 
purpose.  Deceit  Is  a  fraudulent  contrivance 
by  words  or  acts  to  deceive  a  third  person, 
who,  relying  thereupon,  without  careless- 
ness or  neglect  of  his  own,  sustains  damage 
thereby.    Co.  Lltt.  35Tb;  Bac.  Abr. 

Actual  or  positive  fraud  includes  cases  of 
the  Intentional  and  succeaaful  employment 
of  any  cunning,  deception,  or  artifice,  used 
to  circumvent,  cheat,  or  deceive  another.  I 
Story,  Eq.  Jur.  I  1S6. 

Legal  or  constructive  fraud  Includes  such 
contracts  or  acta  as,  though  not  originating 
in  any  actual  evil  design  or  contrivance  to 
perpetrate  a  fraud,  yet  by  their  tendency  to 
deceive  or  mislead  others,  or  to  violate  pri- 
vate or  public  confidence,  are  prohibited  by 
law.  Thus,  for  instance,  contracts  against 
some  general  public  policy  or  fixed  artificial 
policy  of  tlie  law;  cases  arising  from  some 
peculiar  confidential  or  flduclary  relation  be- 
tween the  parties,  where  advantage  Is  taken 
of  that  relation  by  the  person  In  whom  tht- 
trust  or  confidence  Is  reposed,  or  by  third 
persons;  agreements  and  other  acts  of  par- 
ties which  operate  virtually  to  delay,  de- 
fraud, and  deceive  creditors;  purchases  of 
property,  with  full  notice  of  the  legal  or 
equitable  title  of  other  persons  to  tlie  same 
property  (the  purchaser  becoming,  by  con- 
struction, particepg  crtminls  with  the  fraud- 
ulent grantor) ;  and  voluntary  conveyances 
of  real  estate,  as  affecting  the  title  of  subse- 
quent purchasers.    1  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  c.  7. 

In  the  Civil  Law.     According  to  the 

civilians,  positive  fraud  consists  in  doing 
one's  self,  or  causing  another  to  do,  such 
things  as  induce  the  opposite  party  Into 
error,  or  retain  him  there.  The  tntenildti 
to  deceive,  which  Is  the  characteristic  of 
fraud,  is  here  present;  the  definition  of  "con- 
structive ^ud"  being  the  same  as  at  com- 
mon law.  Fraud  was  also  divided  Into  that 
which  has  Induced  the  contract,  dolus  dam 
,  conlracful,  and  Incidental  or  accl- 


2)  FRAUDS,  STATUTE  OF 

dental  fraud.  The  former  Is  that  which  has 
been  the  cause  or  determining  motive  of  the 
cuntract,  that  without  which  the  party  de- 
frauded would  not  have  contracted,  when  the 
artifices  practised  by  one  at  the  parties  have 
been  such  Uiat  It  ia  evident  that  wlthont 
them  the  other  would  not  have  contracted. 
Incidental  or  accidental  fraud  Is  that  by 
which  a  person,  otherwise  determined  to 
contract,  is  deceived  on  some  accessoriea  or 
incidents  of  the  contract, — for  example,  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  object  of  the  contract, 
or  its  price. — so  that  he  has  made  a  bad  bar- 
gain. Accidental  fraud  does  not,  according 
to  the  civilians,  avoid  the  contract,  but  sim- 
ply subjects  the  party  to  damages.  It  la 
ctberwise  where  the  fraud  has  been  the  de- 
termining cause  of  the  contract,  qui  caumtn 
dedit  contracttii.  In  that  case,  the  contract 
is  void.  Toullicr,  Dr.  Civ.  llv.  3,  tlL  3.  c.  2. 
note,  i  G,  note  86  et  seq.  See,  also,  1  Hall. 
Anal,  de  ia  Disc  du  Code  Civ.  pp.  15,  16; 
Bouv.  Inst.  Index. 

In  Equity.  It  Is  sometimes  inaccurate- 
ly said  that  such  and  such  transactions 
amount  to  fraud  In  equity,  though  not  In 
law;  according  to  the  popular  notion  that 
the  law  allows  or  overlooks  certain  kinds  of 
fraud  which  the  more  conscientious  rules  of 
equity  condemn  and  punish.  But,  properly 
si'oaklng,  fraud  in  ail  Its  sliapea  Is  as  odious 
in  law  as  In  equity.  The  difference  is  that, 
as  the  law  courts  are  constituted,  and  as  It 
has  been  found  in  centuries  of  experience 
that  it  is  convenient  they  should  be  consti- 
tuted, they  cannot  deal  with  fraud  otherwise 
than  to  punish  it  by  the  Infiictlon  of  dam- 
ages. All  those  manifold  varieties  of  fraud 
against  which  specific  relief,  at  a  preventive 
or  remedial  sort.  Is  required  for  the  purposes 
of  substantial  Justice,  are  the  subjects  of 
equity  and  not  of  law  Jurisdiction. 

The  following  classification  of  frauds  as  a 
head  of  equity  Jurisdiction  is  given  by  Ixird 
Hardwicke  (3  Ves.  Jr.  155):  (1)  Fraud,  or 
dolu*  mains,  may  be  actual,  arising  from 
facts  and  circumstances  of  imposition.  (2) 
It  may  be  apparent  from  the  intrinsic  nature 
and  subject  of  the  bargain  Itself,  such  as  no 
man  in  his  senses  and  not  under  delusion 
would  make,  on  the  one  hand,  and  no  honest 
or  fair  man  would  accept,  on  the  other.  (3) 
It  may  be  inferred  from  the  ciroumstances 
and  condition  of  the  parties;  for  It  la  aa 
much  against  conscience  to  take  advantage 
i  of  a  man's  weakness  or  necessity  aa  of  bis 
ignorance.  (4)  It  may  be  collected  from 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  transac- 
I  tion,  as  being  an  tmpcsltloa  on  third  per- 

tnCrlminal  Law.    Without  the  express 

:  provision  of  any  statute,  all  deceitful  prac- 
I  tlces  In  defrauding  or  endeavoring  to  de- 
I  fraud  another  of  his  known  right  by  means 
j  of  some  artful  device,  contrary  to  the  plain 
I  rules  ot  common  honesty,  are  condemned  by 
the  common  law,  and  punishable  according 
to  the  heinousnesB  of  the  offense.  Co.  Lltt. 
3b:  Dyer,  295;  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  71. 

FRAUDS,  STATUTE  OF.  The  name  com- 
monly given  to  St.  29  Car.  tl.  c.  3,  enUtled, 
"An  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Frauds  and 
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PeijurleB;"  and  to  statutes  of  tb«  various  | 
states  patterned  thereon,  and  substantially 
to  tbe  same  etFect. 

These  statutes  differ  In  detail,  hut  gen- 
er&lly  provide  that  no  action  shall  be  brought 
on  certain  classes  ot  contract  unless  some 
memorandum  thereof  be  in  wrltioK.  &nd 
signed  by  tbe  party  to  be  charged. 

FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCE.  A  con- 
veyance, the  object,  tendency,  or  effect  of 
which  1b  to  defraud  another,  or  the  Intent  of 
which  is  to  avoid  some  duty  or  debt  due  by 
or  Incumbent  on  the  party  making  It.  2 
Kent,  Comm.  440;   4  Kent,  Comm.  462. 

There  must  bo;  (a)  A  creditor  to  be  de- 
frauded; but  subsequent  creditors  are  en- 
titled' to  Impeach  a  conveyance  for  fraud. 
118  Masa.  627.  (b)  A  conveyance  by  the 
debtor;  but  the  form  of  the  conveyance  Is 
Immaterial.  S9  Ind.  117.  (c)  Of  property 
of  value,  out  of  which  tbe  creditor  could 
have  made  a  portion  of  his  claim.  46  Mich. 
243;  52  VL  45;  67  Mb.  183.  (d)  With  intent 
to  hinder,  delay,  or  defraud  (88  N.  T.  669) ; 
but  the  fraud  may  arise  from  tbe  nature  and 
neceaaary  result  of  the  transaction,  without 
regard  to  tbe  actual  Intention  of  the  parties 
(108  111.  502). 

Statute    of    Fraudulent    Conveyances. 

Fraudulent  conveyances  received  early  at- 
tention; and  the  statutes  of  13  Bllz.  c.  5,  and 
27  Ellz.  c.  4,  made  perpetual  br  29  Bllz.  c  18, 
declared  all  conveyances  made  with  intent 
to  defraud  creditors,  etc,  to  be  void.  This 
statute,  on  whlcb  all  subsequent  legislation 
has  been  patterned,  deflned  a  fraudulent  con- 
veyance as  "a  conveyance,  the  object,  ten- 
dency, or  effect  of  which  is  to  avoid  some 
duty  or  debt  due  by  or  Incumbent  upon  tbe 
party  making  the  conveyance,"  By  a  liberal 
construction,  It  has  become  the  settled  Bng- 
lish  law  that  a  voluntary  conveyance  shall 
be  deemed  fraudulent  a^nst  a  subsequent 
purchaser,  even  with  notice.  9  Bast,  59;  2 
Staarswood,  Bl.  Comm.  296;  Roberts,  Fraud. 
Cony.  2,  3. 

Voluntary  conveyances  are  not  so  con- 
strued In  the  United  States,  however,  where 
the  subsequent  purchaser  has  notice,  espe- 
cially If  there  be  a  good  consideration.  2 
Gray  (Maiw.)  447. 

These  statutes  have  been  generally  adopted 
In  the  United  States  as  the  foundation  of 
all  the  state  statutes  upon  this  subject.  1 
Story,  Bq.  Jnr.  353;  4  Kent,  Comm.  462.  463. 


FRAUS  EST  OOIOSA,  ET  NON  PRAE- 
aumenda.  Fraud  Is  odious,  and  not  to  be 
presumed.    Cro.  Car.  550. 

FRAUS  ET  DOLUS  NEMINI  PATROCI- 
anari  debent.  Fraud  and  deceit  should  ex- 
cuse no  man.    3  Coke,  78. 

FRAUS  ET  JUS  NUNQUAM  COHABIT- 
ant.    Fraud  and  Justice  never  dwell  together. 

Wlngate,  Max.  680. 


FRAUS  LEGIS.  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  Fraud 
of  law;  fraud  upon  law.    See  "In  Fraudem 

FRAUS  MERETUR  FRAUDEM.  Fraud  de- 
serves fraud.  Plowd.  110;  Branch,  Princ. 
This  Is  very  poor  law. 

FRAXINETUM.  In  old  English  law.  A 
wood  of  ashes;  a  place  where  ashes  srow. 
Co.  Litt.  4b;  Shep.  Touch.  95. 


FRAY,    See  "Affray." 


FREDNITE.  A  liberty  to  hold  courts  and 
take  up  the  fines  for  heating  and  wounding. 
Co  well;  Cunningham. 

To  be  free  from  flnea 


FREOUM.  A  fine  paid  (or  obtaining  par- 
don when  the  peace  had  been  broken.  Spel- 
man;  Blount  A  sum  paid  the  magistrate 
tor  protection  against  the  right  of  revenge. 
1  Robertson,  Hist.  Charles  V.,  Append,  note 
sxiil. 

FREE.  Not  bound  to  servitude;  at  liberty 
to  act  as  one  pleases.  TbU  word  is  put  in 
opporitlon  to  slave.  Const  U.  S.  art.  1,  S  2. 
Used  In  distinction  from  being  bound  as  an 
apprentice. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  asserts 
that  all  men  are  bom  free;  and  In  this  sense 
tbe  term  Is  usually  supposed  to  mean  all 
mankind,  though  this  seems  to  be  doubted  In 
19  How,  (U.  8.)  393. 

Certain ;  as,  free  services.  These  were 
also  more  honorable. 

Confined  to  the  person  possessing.  Instead 
ot  being  held  In  common;  as,  tree  flshery. 


FRAUNCHISE.    A  franchise. 

FRAUS  (Lat.  fraud).  More  commonly 
called.  In  tbe  civil  law,  "dolut"  and  "dolus 
malut"  (9.  V.)  A  distinction,  however,  was 
sometimes  made  between  "fraua"  and  "di>- 
lut;"  the  former  being  held  to  be  of  tbe  most 
extenrive  Import.    Calv.  Lex. 


FREE  BENCH.  Copyhold  lands  which  the 
wife  has  for  dower  after  the  decease  ot  her 
husband.  Kltch.  Cts.  102;  Sracton.  lib.  4,  tr. 
6,  c.  13,  No.  2;  Fltsh.  Nat  Brev.  150;  Plowd. 
411. 

Dower  In  copyhold  lands.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
129.  The  quantity  varies  In  different  sec- 
tions of  England.  Co.  Lltt.  110b.  Incon- 
tlnency  was  a  cause  of  forfeiture,  except  on 
the  performance  ot  a  ridiculous  cerfmoiwy-, 
Cowell;  Blount.  fL 


KHKK  BORD 


FRENCHMAN 


FREE  BORD.  An  allowaoce  oF  luid  out- 
side the  fence,  which  may  be  claimed  by  tbe 
owner.  An  allowance,  In  some  places,  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide  outside  the  boundary  or 
incloHure.     Blount;   Cowell. 

FREE-BOROUGH  MEN.  Such  great  men 
as  did  not  engage,  like  the  frank-pledge  men, 
for  their  decennier,    Jacob. 

FREE  CHAPEL.  A  chapel  founded  by  the 
king,  and  exempted  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  ordinary.  It  may  be  one  founded  or  en- 
dowed by  a  private  person  under  a  grant 
From  the  king.    Cowell;  Termes  de  la  Ley. 

FREE  COURSE.  Having  the  wind  from  a 
favorable  quarter.  To  prevent  collision  of 
vessels,  It  Is  the  duty  ot  tbe  vessel  having 
the  wind  free  to  give  way  to  a  vessel  beal- 
luK  up  to  windward  and  tacking.  3  Hagg. 
Adm.  21S.  At  sea,  Buch  vessel  meeting  an- 
other close  hauled  must  give  way,  it  neces 
sary  to  prevent  the  danger  of  collision.  3 
Car.  A  P.  528.  See  9  Car.  ft  P.  52S:-2  W. 
Rob.  Adm.  225;  2  Dods.  Adm.  87. 

FREE  FISHERY.  A  franchise  which  gives 
an  exclusive  right  of  Ashing  In  a  public  navi- 
gable river,  without  any  ownership  on  the 
soil.  3  Kent.  Comm.  329;  2  Sharswood.  Bl. 
Comm.  39;  I  Salk.  637;  Woolr.  Waters,  <IT. 
Free  fishery  Is  the  same  as  common  of  fish- 
ery. Co.  Lltt  Hargrave's  notes,  122;  2 
Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  39;  7  Pick.  (Mass.) 
78;  Angell,  Watercourses,  c.  6,  H  3,  1.  See 
"Fishery." 

FREE  ON  BOARD.  Abbreviated  f.  o  b.  Id 
tbe  law  ot  Bales,  a  sale  free  on  board  is 
one  in  which  the  seller  agrees  to  put  the 
goods  on  board  cars  or  ship  at  a  particular 
place,  at  bis  own  eicpense, 

FREE  SERVICES.  Such  as  it  was  not  un- 
becoming the  character  of  a  soldier  or  free- 
man to  perform:  as,  to  serve  under  his  lord 
In  the  wars,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  and  the 
like.  2  Bl.  Comm.  62;  1  Washb,  Heal  Prop. 
26.  I 

FREE  SHIPS.  Neutral  ships.  "Free  ships 
make  free  goods"  Is  a  phrase  often  used  in 
treaties  to  denote  that  the  goods  on  board 
neutral  ahlps  shall  be  free  from  confiscation, 
even  though  belonging  to  an  enemy.  Wheat. 
Int  Law.  507  et  seq,;  1  Kent.  Comm.  126. 
See  3  Phlllim.  Int.  I^w  (3d  Ed.)  238  et  seq.. 
for  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject. 

FREE  SOCAGE.  Tenure  In  Free  socage  Is 
a  tenure  by  certain  and  honorable  services 
which  yet  are  not  military.  1  Spence,  Bq. 
Jur.  52:  Dalr.  Fetiil.  Prop.  c.  2,  5  1;  1  Washb. 
Real  Prop.  25.  Called,  also,  "free  aod  com- 
mon socage."     See  "Socage." 

FREE  SOCMEN.  In  old  English  law.  Ten- 
ants In  tree  socage.  Qlanv.  lib.  3,  c.  7;  2  Bl.  | 
Coram.  79.  ■ 

FREE  (or  FRANK)  TENURE.  Freehold  I 
tenure.  The  opposite  ot  the  ancient  villein- 
age or  modem  copyhold.    2  Bl.  Comm.  89,  90. ' 


FREE  WARREN.  A  franchise  tor  the  pre- 
serving and  custody  of  beasts  and  fowls  ot 
warren.  2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  39.  417; 
Co.  Litt.  233.  This  franchise  gave  the  gran- 
tee sole  right  of  killing,  so  far  as  hie  war- 
ren extended,  on  condition  of  excluding  other 
persons.    2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  39. 

FREEOMAN,  In  Roman  law.  A  person 
who  had  been  released  from  a  state  ot  serrl 
tude.    See  "Libertine." 

FREEHOLD.    See  "Estates." 

FREEHOLD  IN  LAW.  A  freehold  which 
has  descended  to  a  man,  upon  which  he  mar 
enter  at  pleasure,  but  which  he  has  not  en- 
tered on.    Termes  de  la  Ley. 

FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETIES.  Socie- 
ties In  England  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  mechanics,  artisans,  and  other 
working  men  to  purchase,  at  the  least  pos- 
sible price,  a  piece  of  treehold  land  of  a  mf- 
flclent  yearly  value  to  entitle  the  owner  to 
the  elective  franchise  for  tbe  county  In 
which  the  land  is  situated.    Wharton. 

FREEHOLDER.  Tbe  owner  of  a  fra^old 
estate.  Such  a  man  must  have  been  ancient- 
ly a  freeman;  and  the  gift  to  any  man  br 
bis  lord  ot  an  estate  to  him  and  his  betrs 
made  the  tenant  a  Freeman,  If  he  had  not 
been  so  before.  See  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  29, 
45,  et  seq. 

FREEMAN.  One  who  Is  not  a  slave;  one 
tmm  free,  or  made  so. 

In  Old  English  Law.    A  freeholder,  as 

distinguished  from  a  villein. 

An  Inhabitant  of  a  city.  St.  1  Hen.  VI.  c. 
11;  3  Steph.  Comm.  196,  197;  Cunningham. 

FREEMAN'S  ROLL.  A  list  of  persona  ad- 
mitted as  burgesses  or  freemen  for  the  pttr- 
posee  of  the  rights  reserved  by  the  municipal 
corporation  act  (5  ft  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  76).  Dis- 
tinguished from  tbe  burgess  roll.  3  Steph. 
Comm.  197.  Tbe  term  was  used,  in  early 
colonial  history,  ot  some  ot  tbe  American 
colonies. 

FREIGHT.  The  amount  due  a  carrier  tor 
the  transportation  of  goods  or  live  stoA. 
Angell.  Carr.  I  391.  Sometimes  applied  In  a 
loose  sense  to  the  goods  carried. 

In  Maritime  Law.    The  sum  agreed  on 

for  the  hire  ot  a  ship,  entirely  or  in  pari,  for 
tbe  carriage  of  goods  from  one  pori  to  an- 
other, 13  East.  300.  All  rewards  or  com- 
pensation paid  for  the  use  ol  ships.  1  Pet. 
Adm.  206;  2  Boul.  P.  Dr.  Com.  Ut.  8.  S  1;  2 
Bos.  &  P.  321;  4  Dall.  (Pa.)  469;  2  Johns. 
IN.  Y.)  34S;  3  Johns.  (N.  T.)  335;  3  Pardes- 
suB,  note  70G. 

FREIGHTER.  He  to  whom  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel has  been  hired,  and  who  loads  her  under 
hie  contract;  he  who  loads  a  general  ship. 
3  Kent,  Comm.  173;  3  Pardessus,  note  704. 

FRENCHMAN.  In  early  times.  In  English 
law,  this  term  was  applied  to  every  stranger 
or  "outlandish"  man.  Bracton,  lib.  3.,tr.  S, 
c.  16. 


MOgk' 


FRENDLESS  MAN 


FRILINGI 


FRENDLESS  MAN,  or  FREN0LE8MAN 
(Saxon).  Tbe  ancient  name  of  an  outl&w 
iutlaitglte)  in  England.  So  called,  according 
to  Bracton,  because  he  forfeited  his  friends 
(quod  forislacit  timion);  all  persone  being 
Torbldden  to  give  him  food  or  shelter,  or  to 
have  any  communication  with  him.  Brac- 
ton, fol.  128b. 

FRENDNITE,  or  FRENDWITE.  A  fine  ex- 
acted from  hlra  who  harbored  an  outlawed 
friend.  Cowell;  Cunningham.  A  quittance 
for  forfang  (exemption  from  the  penalty  of 
taking  provieions  before  the  king's  purvey- 
ors bad  taken  enough  for  the  king's  neces- 
sities). Cowell. 


FREQUENT.  To  visit  often;  to  resort  to 
often  or  habitually.  Webster,  quoted  In  100 
Ind.  lie. 

FREOUENTIA  ACTUS  MULTUM  OPE- 
ratur.  Tbe  frequency  of  an  act  effects  much. 
4  Coke,  TB;  Wlngate,  Max.  192. 


FRESH  DISSEISIN.  Such  disseieln  as  a 
man  may  seek  to  defeat  of  himself,  and  by 
his  own  power,  without  the  help  of  tbe  king 
or  Judges.  There  was  no  limit  set  to  the 
time  within  which  this  might  be  done.  It  is 
set  In  one  case  at  a  dlsaelsln  committed 
within  fifteen  days.  Bracton,  lib.  1,  c.  6.  In 
another  case  it  was  held  a  freeh  disseisin 
when  committed  within  a  year.  Britt.  cc. 
43,  ii;  Cowell. 


FRETEUR  (Fr.)  In  French  marine  law. 
Freighter;  tbe  owner  of  a  ship,  who  lets  it 
to  the  merchant.    Emerlg.  Ins.  c.  11,  3  3. 


FRETUM.     A  strait. 

Fretum.  Britannicwa,  the  strait  between 
Dover  and  Calais.  Otherwise  called  Fretvm 
Calliriiiii.     Cowell. 

FRIARS.  An  order  of  religious  persons 
of  whom  there  were  four  principal  branches, 
from  whom  the  rest  descend,  viz.:  (1)  Fran- 
ciscans, or  Orey  Friars;  (2)  AuguBtinea; 
(3)  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars;  (4)  Car- 
melites, or  White  Friars.  Wharton. 

FRIBUSCULUM.  In  civil  law.  A  slight 
dissension  between  husband  and  wife,  which 
produced  a  momentary  separation,  without 
any  Intention  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  in 
which  It  differed  from  a  divorce.  Poth. 
Pand.  lib.  50,  i  106;  Vlcat  This  amounted 
to  a  separation  In  our  law.  See  "Separa- 
tion." 

FRIDBORG,  or  FRITHBORG.  Frank 
pledge.  Cowell.  Security  for  the  peace. 
S  pel  man. 

FRIDHBURGUS  (Saxon).  A  kind  of  frank 
pledge,  whereby  the  principal  men  were 
bound  lor  themselves  and  servants.  Fleta, 
lib.  ],  c.  47.  Cowell  says  it  la  the  same  as 
frank  pledge. 


ell. 

FRESH  FORCE.  Force  done  within  forty 
dara.  Fltzh.  Nat  Brev.  T;  Old  Nat  Brev.  4. 
Tbe  heir  or  reversioner  In  a  case  of  disseisin 
b:'  fresh  force  was  allowed  a  remedy  In 
chancery  by  bill  before  the  mayor.    .Cowell. 

FRESH  PURSUIT.  Ad  Immediate  pursuit 
of  an  escaping  criminal.  The  phrase  does 
not  imply  Instant  pursuit,  but  pursuit  with- 
out unreasonable  delay.    See  27  Cal.  5T4 ;  TO 


Mist 


253. 


FRESH  SUIT  (Law  I.*t.  in-riis  iiisecutio). 
In  English  law.  Immediate  or  speedy  pur- 
suit or  prosecution.  The  pursuit  of  an  of- 
fender or  felon  as  a  thief  immediately  or  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  robbery,  Including 
the  prosecution  of  such  pursuit  until  the  ap- 
prehension and  conviction  of  the  offender. 
Tbe  object  of  this  was  to  enable  the  party  to 
recover  bis  goods,  which  otherwise  would  be- 
long to  the  king.    Brltt  c.  15. 

The  early  and  speedy  prosecution  of  a  suit. 
St.  Gloc.  c.  9. 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.  In  England.  Mu- 
tual beneflt  societies,  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion of  tbe  members,  the  benefits  being  of 
various  kinds.— the  periodical  division  of  as- 
sets, Blck  or  funeral  benefits,  relief  of  wid- 
ows and  orphans,  etc. 

Regulated  by  "Friendly  Society  Act"  of 
1875. 

FRIENDLY  SUIT.  A  suit  brought  by  a 
creditor  In  chancery  against  an  executor  or 
administrator,  being  really  a  suit  by  the 
executor  or  administrator,  In  the  name  of  a 
creditor,  against  himself,  in  order  to  compel 
the  creditors  to  take  an  equal  distribution  of 
tbe  assets.    2  Williams,  Ex'rs,  1915. 

Also  any  suit  Instituted  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  to  obtain  the  opinion  of 
tbe  court  upon  some  doubtful  question  In 
which  they  are  interested,  such  as  actions 
for  construction  of  wills,  partition  suits,  etc. 

FRIGIDITY.     Impotence. 
FRILINGI.  Persons  of  free  descent.or free- 
men born;  tbe  middle  class  of  persons  among 

■-  ■  Tc 


the  Saxons.     Spelman. 


FRUSTRA  AGIT,  ETC. 


FRISCU8  (LawLaL;  tiomFr.fregche).  In 
old  EDgllBh  law.  HeceDt  or  new.  Friica 
fortia,  freBh  torce.  Force  recently  commlt- 
led.  rii  uiijiffi  I'l  iiifiitrr  Hlnln.  Spelman; 
Reg.  Ortg.  108a. 

Fresh,  «fl  dtatingulahed  from  salt  JTofH- 
ciu  fHscus,  fresh  marsh.  Spelman.  Aqua 
frisca,  fresh  water.    Reg.  Orlg.  97. 

TJnculUvated,  aa  ground.  Terra  jacena 
frisca  et  ad  warect',  land  lying  freeh  and  fal- 
low.   Towns.  PL  69. 

FRITHBORG.    Frank  pledge.    Gowellf 


vatlon  of  the  occupant;  as,  corn.  1  Kftaltm. 
Mackeld.  CIv.  Law,  {  164,  note.  BmhlementB 
are  such  in  the  common  law.  2  Steph. 
Comm.  25S;  VIcat. 

According  to  their  situation  with  respect 
to  their  source  they  were  divided  into: 

Fructus  Pendente*.    The  fruits  united 

with  the  thing  which  produces  them.  These 
form  a  part  of  the  principal  thing.  1 
Kauftm.  Hackeld.  Civ.  Law.  3  164. 

Fructus  Separatl.    Separate  fruits;  the 

fruits  of  a  thing  when  they  are  separated 
from  It.    Dig.  T.  4.  13;  1  Mackeld.  CIt.  Law. 

p.  ise,  i  164. 


PRITHGILDA.    Oulldhall;  a  company 
fraternity  tor  the  maintenance  ot  peace  and 
security;  also  s  fine  tor  breach  of  the  peace. 
Jacob. 


FRITHSOCUE.  Surety  of  defense;  Juris- 
diction of  the  peace;  the  franchise  of  pre. 
serving  the  peace.    Cowell;  Spelman. 

FHITHSPLOT.  A  spot  or  plot  of  land,  en- 1 
circling  some  stone,  tree,  or  veil,  considered 
aacred,  and  therefore  attordlng  sanctuary  to  | 
criminals.    Wharton. 

FRIVOLOUS.    See  "Pleading." 

FRODMORTEL,  or  PREOMORTEL.  An 
immunity  tor  committing  manslaughter. 
Mon.  Angl.  UL  1,  p.  ITS. 

FRUCTUARIUStLat.)  One  entitled  to  the 
use  ot  proflts,  fruits,  and  yearly  increase  ot 
a  thing:  a  lessee;  a  termor.  Bracton,  241; 
Vlcat. 

Sometimes,  as  applied  to  a  slave,  be  ot 
whom  any  one  has  tlie  usufruct.    Vicat 

FRUCTUS  (Lat)  The  right  of  using  the 
Increase  or  fruits;  equivalent  to  usufruct. 

That  which  results  or  springs  from  a 
thing;  as,  rents,  interest,  freight  from  a 
ship,  etc. 

All  the  natural  return,  increase,  or  addi- 
tions which  is  added  by  nature  or  by  the 
shill  of  man.  including  all  the  organic  prod- 
ucts of  things.  Vlcat;  1  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law. 
!  154. 

They  were  divided  according  to  their 
nature  Into: 

- — FructuB  Civilcs.  Civil  fruits.  All  rev- 
enues and  recompenses  which,  though  not 
fruits,  properly  speaking,  are  recognized  as 
such  by  the  law.  1  KauSm.  Mackeld.  Ctv. 
Law.  I  164;  Calv.  Lex.;  Vlcat 

Fructus    N at u rales.     Thosp    products 

which  are  produced  by  the  powers  of  nature 
alone;  as.  wool,  melals.  milk.  1  Kautfm. 
MackPld.  Civ.  Law,  S  154;  Calv.  Lex. 

Fructus  InduBtrlales.    Those  products 

which  are  obtained  by  the  latwr  and  culti- 


FRUCTUS  PENOENTES  PARS  FUNDI 
videntur.  Hanging  fruits  make  part  of  the 
land.  Dig.  6.  1.  44;  2  Bout.  InaL  note  1B78. 
See  "Larceny." 

FRUCTUS  PERCEPT08  VILLAE  NON 
BB««  constat.  Gathered  fruits  do  not  make  a 
part  of  the  farm.  Dig.  19.  1.  17.  1;  t  Boot. 
Inst,  note  16TS. 

FRUGES  (Lat.)  Anything  produced  from 
vines,  underwood,  chalk  pits,  stone  tpiarriee. 
Dig.  50.  16.  77. 

Grains  and  leguminous  vegetables.  In  a 
more  restricted  sense,  any  esculent  growlag 
In  pods.    Vicat;  Calv.  Lex. 

3  of  a  tree  or  plant 


FRUITFALLEN.  The  produce  of  any  pos- 
session detached  therefrom,  and  capable  ot 
being  enjoyed  by  itself.  Thus,  a  next  pre- 
sentation, when  a  vacancy  has  occurred,  ta  a 
fruit  fallen  from  the  advowson.    Wharton. 

FRUITS  OF  CRIME.  In  the  law  of  evi- 
dence. Material  objects  acquired  by  mekna 
and  in  consequence  of  the  commission  of 
crime,  and  sometimes  constituting  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  crime.  Burrlll.  CIrc.  Ev. 
446;  3  Benth.  Jud.  Ev.  31. 

FRUMENTA  QUAE  SATA  SUNT  SOLO 
cedore  intelllguntur.  Grain  which  is  sown  Is 
understood  to  form  a  part  ot  the  soil.  Inst 
2.  1.  32. 

FRUMENTUM.  In  the  civil  law.  Oraln: 
that  which  grows  in  an  ear  (arUla).  Dig. 
50.  16.  77. 

FRUMGYLD.  The  first  payment  made  to 
the  kindred  of  a  slain  person  In  recompense 
for  his  murder.  Blount;  Termes  de  la  Ley; 
Leg.  Edmundt,  cap.  ult. 


FRUSCA  TERRA.  In  old  records.  Uncul- 
tivated and  desert  ground.  2  Hon.  Angl. 
327;  Cowell. 


FRUSTKA  EXPECTATUR.  ETC.      (397) 


FHU8TRAEXPECTATUR  EVENTUS  CU- 
jus  effectus  nullus  sequitur.  An  eveat  Ib 
Tftlnlr  expected  from  which  no  effect  fol- 
lows. 

FRUSTRA  PERUNTUR  LEGES  NISI  8UB- 
ditia  et  obedlentlbus.  Lave  are  made  to  no 
purpose  usleBH  for  those  who  are  subject  and 
obedient.     T  Cob:e,  IS. 

FRUSTRA  FIT  PER  PLURA.QUOD  FIERI 
potest  per  pauclora.  That  is  done  vainly  by 
man;  things,  which  might  be  accomplished 
by  fewer.  Jenk.  Cent  Caa.  68;  Wlngate, 
Ma^.  177. 

FRUSTRA  LEGIS  AUXILIUM  QUAERIT 
qui  in  legem  commlttlt.  Valnl;  does  he  who 
ofFendB  against  the  law  seek  the  help  of  the 
law.  a  Hale,  P.  C.  386;  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  I^ndon  Ed.)  255. 

FRUSTRA  PETI8  QUOD  8TATIM  AL- 
teri  reddero  cogerla.  Vainly  70U  ask  that 
which  70U  win  lminedlatel7  be  compelled  to 
restore  to  another.  Jenk.  Cent-  Cas.  356; 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Bd.)  310. 

FRUSTRA  PROBATUR  QUOD  PROBA- 
turn  non  relevat.  It  Is  vain  to  prove  that 
which,  if  proved,  wonld  not  aid  the  matter  In 
queetlon.  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Bd.)  25E. 

FRUSTRA  [VANA]  EST  POTENTIA 
quae  nunquam  venit  In  actum.  That  power 
is  to  no  purpose  which  never  comes  Into  act, 
or  which  Is  never  exercised.    2  Coke,  51. 

FRUSTRUM  TERHAE  (Law  Lat)  In  old 
English  law.  A  piece  or  fragment  of  land; 
a  piece  of  land  left  over  after  the  measure- 
ment of  a  Held  (residuvm  gulddam  proeter 
tMmvum  menfurotum).    Spelman. 

A  large  piece  of  land  lying  by  itself,  and 
unconnected  with  any  field,  town,  or  manor. 
Domesday  Book.  Spelman  thinks  It  should 
be  fruHitm.     Co.  Lltt.  5b. 

FfiUTECTUM.  m  old  records.  A  place 
overgrown  wltb  sbmbs  and  bushes.  Spel- 
man; Blount. 

FRUT08.  In  Spanish  law.  Fruits;  prod- 
ucts; prodace;  grains;  profits.  White.  New 
Hecop.  bk.  I,  tit  7,  C,  6,  S  2. 

FRYTHE  (Saxon).  In  old  English  law.  A 
plain  between  woods.  Co.  Lltt  5b;  Domes- 
day Book. 

An  arm  of  the  sea,  or  a  strait  between 
two  lands  (from  Lat  fretwin,  a  strait). 
Cowell. 

FUAGE,  or  FOCAGE.  Hearth  money;  a 
tax  I(dd  upon  each  fireplace  or  hearth.  1 
Bl.  Comm.  334;  Spelman.  An  Imposition  of 
a  shilling  for  every  hearth,  levied  by  Edward 
III.  (the  Black  Prince)  In  the  dukedom  of 
Aquit^ne. 

FUER  (Law  Pr.;  from  Lat  fiigere).    In  old 


English  law.  To  fly  or  flee;  to  chase  or 
drive.    Kelham;  Law  Fr.  Diet 

Flight  Fuer  en  /ait,  flight  In  fact,  was 
when  a  man  did  apparently  and  corporally 
flee.  Fuer  en  lev.  flight  In  law,  was  when, 
being  tilled  In  the  county  court  he  failed 
to  appear;  for  this  was  "flight"  In  Interpre- 
tation of  law.  Staund.  P.  C.  lib.  3,  c  22; 
Cowell. 

FUERO.  In  Spanish  law.  Compilatlona or 
general  codes  of  law. 

The  usages  and  customs  which.  In  the 
course  of  time,  had  acquired  the  force  of.un- 
wrltten  law. 

letters  of  privilege  and  exemption  from 
payment  of  certain  taxes,  etc. 

Charters  granted  to  cities  or  towns  on  con- 
I  dltlon  of  their  paying  certain  dues  to  Uie 
owner  of  the  land  of  which  they  had  en- 
joyment 

Acts  of  donation  granted  by  some  lord  or 
proprietor  In  favor  of  individuals,  churches, 
or  monasteries. 

Ordinances  passed  by  magistrates  In  rela- 
Uon  to  the  dues,  flnes,  etc.,  payable  by  the 
members  of  a  community. 

Letters  emanating  from  ths  king  or  some 
superior  lord,  containing  the  ordinances  and 
laws  for  the  government  of  cities  and  towns, 
etc. 

This  term  has  many  and  very  various 
meanings,  as  Is  shown  above,  and  Is  some^ 
times  used  In  other  slgnlflcatlons  besides 
those  here  given.  See,  also,  Schmidt  Civ. 
Law,  64;  Escrlche,  Die.  Raz. 

Fuero   de   Caatllla.      !n   Spanish    law. 

The  body  of  laws  and  customs  which  for- 
merly governed  the  Castlllans. 

Fuero    de    Correoa     y     Camlnoa.     In 

Spanish  law.  A  special  tribunal  taking  cog- 
nizance of  all  matters  relating  to  the  poat- 
oSIce  and  roads. 

Fuero  do  Guerra.    In  Spanish  law.    A 

special  tribunal  taking  cognizance  of  all  mat- 
ters In  relation  to  persons  serving  In  the 

Fuero  de  Marina.     In  Spanish  law.     A 

special  tribunal  taking  cognizance  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  navy,  and  to  the  per- 
sons employed  therein.  Spelled,  also,  JvrU- 
diccion  de  Marina. 

Fuero   Juzgo.     In   Spanish   law.     The 

code  of  laws  established  by  the  Visigoths  for 
the  government  of  Spain,  many  of  whose 
provisions  are  still  In  force.  See  the  analy- 
sis of  this  work  In  Schmidt's  Civ.  Law,  30. 

Fuero     Municipal.      In     Spanish    law. 

The  body  of  laws  granted  to  a  city  or  town 
for  Us  government  and  the  administration 
of  Justice. 

Fuero  Real.    In  Spanish  law.    A  code 

of  laws  promulgated  by  Alonzo  el  Sabio  In 
1255,  and  Intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  code  called 
Las  Siete  Partidag,  published  eight  years  aft- 
erwards. For  an  analysis  of  this  code,  see 
Schmidt,  av.  Law,  67. 

Fuero  Vlejo.  The  title  of  a  compila- 
tion of  Spanish  law,  published  about  A.  p. 
992.    Schmidt  Civ.  Law.  Introd.  65.  >  fc 


FUGA  CATALLORUM 


FUGACIA.  In  old  Engllsb  law.  A  chase. 
Spelman;  Blount. 

FUGAM  FECIT  (Lat.  lie  fled),  la  old  Eng- 
liali  law.  A  phraae  In  an  InqalBition,  Blg- 
nltylng  that  a  pereon  fled  (or  treason  or  fel- 
ony. The  effect  of  thia  ia  to  make  the  party 
forfeit  bU  gooda  absolutely,  and  the  proflts 
of  hta  lands,  until  he  has  been  pardoned  or 
acquitted. 


FUGITATE.  In  Scotch  practice.  To  out- 
law, by  the  sentence  of  a  court;  to  outlaw  for 
nonappearance  In  a  criminal  case.  2  Alis, 
Crim.  Pr.  350. 

FUGITATION.    In  Scotch  law.    Outlawry. 

FUGITIVE  FROM  JUSTICE.  One  who. 
having  committed  a  crime,  flees  from  the  Ju- 
risdiction within  which  it  was  committed, 
without  waiting  to  abide  the  consequences 
of  such  crime. 

All  that  IB  necessarr  Is  that  the  person 
shall  be  found  in  a  state  other  than  that  In 
which  he  committed  the  crime;  It  being  Im- 
material whether  he  left  the  latter  state 
with  Intent  to  escape  punishment.  106  Mass. 
227;  116  U.  S.  80. 

FUGITIVE  OFFENDER.  In  English  law. 
One  who,  being  accused  of  having  commit- 
ted a  crime  in  one  part  of  the  Britiah  em- 
pire, haB  left  there,  and  gone  to  another 
part  thereof.    See  "Fugitive  from  Justice." 

FUGITIVE  SLAVE.  One  who,  held  In 
bondage,  fleea  from  hlB  master's  power. 

FUGITIVU8.  In  the  clTll  law.  A  fugitive: 
a  runaway  elave.  Dig,  II.  4;  Code.  S.  1.  See 
the  various  definitions  of  this  word  in  Dig. 
31.  1.  17. 

FULL.    Complete:  exhaustive;  detailed, 

FULL  AGE.  The  age  of  twenty-one.  by 
common  law.  of  both  males  and  females,  and 
of  twenty-flve  by  the  civil  law.  Lltt.  E  2B9; 
1  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  463;  Vlcat.  Full 
age  is  completed  on  the  day  preceding  the 
anniveraary  of  birth.  Salk.  44.  626;  1  lA. 
Baym.  480;  2  Ld.  Raym.  1096;  2  Kent, 
Comm.  263;  3  Har.  (Del.)  557;  4  Dana  (Ky.) 
B37,    See  "Age." 

FULL  BLOOD.  A  term  of  relation,  denot- 
ing descent  from  the  same  couple.  Brothers 
and  sisters  of  full  blood  are  those  who  are 
born  of  the  same  father  and  mother,  or,  as 
Justinian  calls  them,  "ex  utroque  parente 
ecTtjuncli."  Nov.  118.  cc.  2,  3;  Mackeld.  Civ. 
Law.  5  145.  The  more  usual  term  In  mod- 
ern law  la  "whole  blood"  (g.  v.) 

FULL  COURT.  In  practice.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  court  sitting  in  banc,  and  imply- 
ing, strictly,  the  presence  of  all  the  Judges. 
3  Chit.  Gen.  Prac.  2.  The  term  "full  bench" 
is  frequently  used. 


FULL  PROOF.    See  "Plena  ProhaUo." 


FUMAGE.  In  old  Bnglish  law.  The  same 
as  fuage,  or  smoke  farthings.  1  Bl.  Comm. 
324.    See  "Fuage," 

FUNCTION.  The  occupation  of  an  office. 
By  the  performance  of  its  duties,  the  officer 
is  said  to  flll  his  function.    Dig.  33.  65.  I. 


FUNCTUS  OFFICIO  (Lat.)  Aterm  applied 
to  something  which  once  has  had  life  and 
power,  but  which  has  become  of  no  virtue 
whatsoever. 

For  example,  a  warrant  of  attorney  on 
which  a  judgment  has  been  entered  Is  (unc- 
(us  officio,  and  a  second  Judgment  cannot 
be  entered  by  virtue  of  its  authority.  Whea 
arbitrators  cannot  agree,  and  choose  an  um- 
pire, they  are  said  lo  be  (uncti  'ifffrUi.  Wat- 
son, Arb.  94.  If  a  bill  of  exchange  be  sent 
to  the  drawee,  and  he  passes  it  to  the  credit 
oF  the  holder.  It  is  fwtctu*  iifftvi'i.  and  cannot 
be  further  negotiated.  S  Pick.  (Hasa.)  85. 
When  an  agent  has  completed  the  business 
with  which  he  was  Intrusted,  his  agency  Is 
luiictiiH  iifflcU).    2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1382. 

FUNDAMENTAL.  This  word  Is  applied 
to  those  laws  which  are  the  foundation  of 
society.  Those  laws  by  which  the  exerclae 
of  power  iB  restrained  and  regulated  are 
fundamental.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 
See  Wolff.  Inst.  %  984. 

FUNDAMUS.  We  round.  One  of  the  words 
by  which  a  corporation  may  he  created  in 
England.  1  Bl.  Comm.  473;  3  Staph.  Comm. 
173. 

FUNOATIO  (Lat)     A  founding. 

FUNDED  DEBT.  A  public  debt  lor  tbc- 
payment  ol  which  money  has  been  speciSc- 
ally  appropriated. 


FUNDING  A  DEBT.  The  pledging  of  a 
specific  fund  to  keep  down  the  interest,  and 
ultimately  dlacharge  the  principal.  When 
the  extinguishment  of  the  debt  Is  contem- 
plated, It  is  called  a  "sinking  fund." 

FUNDITORES.    Pioneers.    Jacob. 

FUNDS.  In  its  most  restricted  sense,  cash 
on  hand.  In  a  wider  sense  it  Includes  com- 
mercial paper  (3  B.  Mon.  [Ky.]  8);  in  a 
still  more  extended  sense,  propetty  of  every 
kind,  when  such  property  la  contemplated  as 
something  to  be  uaed  or  applied  in  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  (69  Iowa,  278). 

FUNDUS  (Lat.  laud).  A  portion  of  terri- 
tory belonging  to  a  person;  a  farm;  lands. 


FUNERAL  EXPENSES 


FURNITURE  OP  A  SHIP 


FUNERAL  EXPENSES.  Money  expended 
In  procuring  the  interment  ol  a  corpse. 

The  nature  and  extent  ot  the  allowance 
tor  funeral  expeuBe  varies  with  the  solTencj 
of  the  estate,  and  the  discretion  of  the  sur- 
rogate, so  that  It  la  impossible  to  define  the 
scope  of  the  terms.    3  Redf.  Wills,  243. 

"Funeral  expenses  have  been  heid  to  In- 
clude carriage  hire  to  convey  the  family  and 
friends  to  the  place  of  interment  (44  Miss. 
1S4),  Buitahle  gravestonea  (30  Conn.  209), 
monuments  (77  Pa.  St.  49),  burial  plots  (S 
Redf.  8ur.  [N.  Y.]  484),  and  vaults  (14  Serg. 
A  R.  [Pa]  64):  kIbo  mouraing  apparel  to 
enabls  the  widow  and  children  to  attend  de- 
cenUy  at  the  funeral."  1  Aahm.  (Pa.)  316; 
2  Woerner,  Admn.  761. 

FUNGIBLE.  A  term  applicable  to  things 
that  are  consumed  by  the  use,  as  wine,  oil, 
etc.,  the  loan  of  which  is  subject  to  certain 
rules,  and  governed  by  the  contract  called 
mutuum.  See  Schmidt,  Civ.  Law,  145;  Story, 
Bailro.;  1  Bouv.  Inat.  notes  987,  109S. 

FUR  (Lat.  a  thietj.  One  who  stole  with- 
out using  force,  as  distinguished  from  a  rob- 
ber.    See  "Furtum." 

FUR  MANIFESTUS  (Lat.)  Id  the  civil 
law.  A  manifest  thief;  a  thief  who  is  taken 
In  the  very  act  of  stealing,  or  in  the  place 
where  the  theft  was  committed.  Inst.  4.  1. 
3;  Dig.  47.  a.  3. 

FURANOI  ANIMUS.    See  "Animus." 


FURIOSU8  ABSENTI8  LOCO  EST.  A 
madman  is  considered  as  absent.  Dig.  50. 
17.  24.  1. 

FURIOSUS  NULLUM  NEGOTIUM  CON- 
trahere  (gerere)  potest  (quia  non  Intelligit 
quod  agit).  A  lunatic  cannot  make  a  con- 
tract. Dig.  50.  17.  5:  1  Story,  Cont.  (4th 
Ed.)  p.  76. 

FURIOSUS  SOLO  FURORE  PUNITUR.    A 

madman  is  punished  by  his  madness  alone. 
Co.  Litt.  247;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  14;  4  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  24,  25. 

FURIOSUS  STIPULARI  NON  POTEST 
nee  ailquod  negotlum  agere,  qui  non  Intelligit 
quid  aglt.  An  Insane  person  who  knows  not 
what  he  does  cannot  make  a  ttargain,  nor, 
transact  an;  business.    4  Coke,  126. 


FURCA  ET  FLAGELLUM  (Lat.  gallows 
and  whip).  The  meanest  of  servile  tenures, 
where  the  bondman  was  at  the  disposal  of 
the  lord  tor  life  and  limb.    Cowell. 

PURCA  ET  FOSSA  (Lat.  gallows  and  pit). 
A  Jurisdiction  of  punishing  felons. — the  men 
by  banging,  the  women  by  drowning.  Skene 
tfe  Verb.  Sign.;  Spelman;  Cowell. 

PURIQELDUM.     Mulct  paid  for  theft.    Ja- 


FURIOSI  NULLA  VOLUNTAS  EST.  A 
nadman  has  no  win.  Dig.  50.  17.  5;  Id.  1. 
18.  13.  1;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.) 


FURIOSUS  (Lat.)  An  insane  man:  a  mad- 
man; a  lunatic. 

In  general,  such  a  man  can  make  no  con- 
tract, because  he  has  no  capacity  or  will: 
Fttrtoaus  nullum  nejfotium  genere  polest, 
quia  non  intelligit  Qvod  agit.  Inst.  3.  20.  8. 
Indeed,  be  Is  considered  so  Incapable  of  ex- 
ercising a  wlil  that  the  law  treats  him  as 
If  he  were  absent:  Furiosi  nulla  voluntaa 
ett.    Fvriomt  ahaentia  loco  eit.    Dig.  I.  ult. 


FURLOUGH.  A  permission  given  in  the 
army  and  navy  to  an  officer  or  private  to  ab- 
sent himself  for  a  limited  time. 

FURNACE  (rromru>-nn»,  an  oven).  Asum 
of  money  paid  to  the  lord  by  the  tenants, 
who  were  bound  by  their  tenure  to  bake  at 
the  lord's  oven,  tor  the  privilege  of  baking 
elaewhere.  The  word  is  also  used  to  signify 
the  gain  or  profit  taken  and  received  for 
baking. 

FURNITURE.  Personal  chattels  In  the  use 
of  a  family.  By  the  term  "household  furni- 
ture" In  a  will,  all  personal  chattels  wlU 
pass  which  may  contribute  to  the  use  or  con- 
venience of  the  householder,  or  the  orna- 
ment of  the  house:  as,  plate,  linen,  China 
(both  useful  and  ornamental),  and  pictures. 
Ambl.  610:  1  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  T.)  339.  388; 
1  Sim.  ft  S.  189;  3  Russ.  301;  3  Williams. 
Bx'rs.  752;  1  Hop.  Leg.  203.  204;  3  Ves.  512, 
313. 

"It  [the  word  "furniture")  is  very  general 
both  In  meaning  and  application,  ^nd  Its 
meaning  changes  so  as  to  take  the  color  of, 
or  to  be  in  accord  with,  the  subject  to  which 
It  is  applied."  The  articles  spoken'  of  aa 
furniture  of  different  places,  as  of  a  house,  a 
ship,  or  a  store,  "differ  in  kind  according  to 
th«  purposes  which  they  are  Intended  to  sub- 
serve; yet,  being  put  and  employed  in  the 
several  places  as  the  equipment  thereof  for 
ornament,  or  to  promote  comfort  or  to  facili- 
tate the  business  therein  done,  and  being 
kept  or  Intended  to  be  kept  for  those  or 
some  ot  those  purposes,  they  pertain  to  such 
places,  and  constitute  the  furniture  thereof." 
63  Ala.  (01. 

FURNITURE  OF  A  SHIP.  This  term  In- 
cludes everything  with  which  a  ship  requires 
to  be  furnished  or  equipped  to  make  her 
seaworthy.    It  comprehends  all  articles  fur- 


FURNIVAL'S  INN 


FUROR  CONTRAHI  MATRIMONIUM 
non  alnlt,  quia  consensu  opus  ost.  Insanity 
prevents  mariiags  from  being  contracted, 
because  consent  Is  needed.  1  Vea.  A  B.  140; 
1  Bl.  Comm.  439;  4  JohnB.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  843, 
346. 

FURSTANO  FONDUNG  (Saxon).  Time 
to  advise  or  take  couneel.  Laws  Hen.  I.  c 
46;  Whiahaw. 

FURTHER  ADVANCE.  A  second  or  sub- 
sequent loan  of  money  to  a  mortEagor  b; 
a  mortgagee,  either  upon  tbe  same  security 
as  tbe  original  loan  was  advanced  upon,  or 
an  additional  security.  Equity  considers  Uie 
arrears  of  interest  on  a  mortgage  security 
converted  Into  principal,  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties,  as  a  further  advance. 
Wbarton. 

FURTHER  ASSURANCE.  This  phrase  is 
frequently  need  In  covenants  when  a  c 
nantor  has  gnuited  an  estate,  and  It  Is  sup- 
posed some  further  conveyance  may  h« 
quired.  He  then  enters  into  a  covenant  for 
further  assurance,  that  IB.  to  make  any  oth- 
er conveyance  which  may  be  lawfully  re- 
quired. 

FURTHER  DIRECTIONS.  When  a  mas- 
ter ordinary  in  chancery  made  a  report  In 
pursuance  of  a  decree  or  decretal  order,  the 
cause  was  again  set  down  before  the  Judge 
who  made  tbe  decree  or  order,  to  be  proceed- 
ed with.  Where  a  master  made  a  separate 
report,  or  one  not  In  pursuance  of  a  decree 
or  decretal  order,  a  petition  for  consequen- 
tial directions  had  to  be  presented,  since  the 
cause  could  not  be  set  down  for  further  di- 
rections under  such  circumstances.  See  2 
Danlell,  Ch.  Pr.  (Gth  Bd.)  1233,  nUe;  Ra- 
palje  ft  L. 


FURTHER  MAINTENANCE  OF  ACTION, 
plea  to.  A  plea  of  matter  arising  since  tbe 
commencement  of  the  suit. 

FURTUM  (Lat.  theft).  The  fraudulent  ap- 
propriation to  one's  self  of  the  property  of 
another,  witb  an  Intention  to  commit  theft, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  Pleta. 
lib.  1.  c.  36;  Bracton,  160;  3  Inst  107. 

.  Tbe  thing  whicb  has  been  stolen.  Brac- 
ton. 161. 

FURTUM  CONCEPTUM  (Lat.)  The  theft 
which  was  disclosed  where,  upon  searching 
any  one  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  In  due 
form,  the  thing  stolen  is  found.  "Detected 
theft"  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  concise  trans- 
iation  of  the  phrase,  though  not  quite  exact. 
Vlcat, 

FURTUM  EST  CONTRECTATIO  REI 
alienae  fraudulenta,  cum  animo  furandl.  In- 
vito illo  domino  cujus  res  Ilia  fuerat.    "Hieft 


FYHTWITE 

Is  the  fraudulent  handling  of  another'a  prop- 
erty, with  an  Intention  of  stealing,  a^n>t 
the  will  of  the  proprietor,  whose  property  it 

as,    3  Inst  107. 

FURTUM  GRAVE  (Lat  aggravated  theft). 
Formerly,  there  were  three  claaaes  of  this 
theft:  First  by  landed  men;  second,  by  a 
trustee  or  one  holding  property  under  a 
trust;  third,  theft  of  the  majora  animalia, 
larger  animals,  including  children.  1  Bouv. 
Civ.  Law,  362.  note;  dell.  Diet 

FURTUM  MANIFESTUM<Latopen theft). 
Theft  where  a  thief  le  caught  witb  the  prop- 
erty In  hlB  possession.    Bracton.  IGOb. 

FURTUM  NON  EST  UBI  INITIUM  HA- 
bet  dotentlonla  per  domlnum  rel.  It  is  not 
theft  where  the  commencement  of  the  deten- 
tion arises  through  the  owner  of  the  thing. 
3  Inst  107. 

FURTUM  OBLATUM  (Lat)  The  tb«rt 
committed  when  stolen  property  is  offered 

.  one  and  found  upon  him;  the  crime  of 
receiving  stolen  property.     Calv.  Lex.;   ^^ 

.t 

FUSTIGATIO.  In  old  English  law.  Abeat- 
ing  with  sticks  or  clubs;  one  of  the  ancient 
kinds  of  punishment  of  malefactors.  Brac- 
ton, fol.  104b,  lib.  3,  tr.  1,  c.  S. 

FUSTIS.  In  old  Bngllsh  law.  A  Staff, 
used  In  making  livery  of  seisin.  Bracton, 
fol.  40. 

A  baton,  club,  or  cudgel,    Spelman. 

FUTURE  DEBT.  In  Scotch  law.  A  debt 
which  Is  created,  hut  which  will  not  become 
due  till  a  future  day.  1  Bell,  Comm.  (5th 
Ed.)  SIG. 

FUTURE  ESTATE.  An  estate  which  Is  to 
commence  in  poaseesloQ  In  the  future  Un 
futaro).  It  Includes  remaindere,  reversions, 
and  estates  limited  to  commence  in  futuro 
without  a  particular  estate  to  support  them. 
which  last  are  not  good  at  common  law,  ex- 
cept in  tbe  case  of  terms  for  years.  See  S 
Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  16G.  In  New  Toric 
law  it  has  been  deflned  as  "an  estate  limited 
to  commence  in  possession  at  a  future  day, 
either  without  the  intervention  of  a  pre- 
cedent estate,  or  on  the  determination  by 
lapse  of  time,  or  otherwise,  of  a  precedent 
estate  created  at  the  Bame  time,"  thus  ei- 
cliiiling  reversions,  which  cannot  be  said  to 
be  created  at  the  same  time,  t>ecause  they 
are  a  remnant  of  the  original  estate  remain- 
ing In  tbe  grantor.  11  Rev.  St  N.  T.  (3d 
Rd,)  9.  S  10. 

FUTURES.    See  "Qambltng  Contract" 

FUTURI  (Lat.  those  who  are  to  be).  Fart 
of  the  commencement  of  old  deeds.  "Bciant 
praesenles  et  futvri,  guod  ego,  tatit,  dedl  et 
iijHi- .v.«i',"  etc..  let  all  men  now  living  and 
lo  come  know  that  I,  A.  B,.  have,  etc,  Brac- 
ton, 34b. 

FUZ,  or  FUST.    A  wood  or  forest. 


Cooi^lc 


FYLE,  01 
pr&ctlce. 
ally,  to  del 
clenge  was 
cleanse, 
science,  cai 
mon  fyle." 
"The  aBsyl; 


W." 


■  FFVLE  (Scotch).  In  old  Scotch 
To  declare  or  find  guilty;  liter- 
91e;  to  make  or  declare  toul;  as 
:  to  acquit,  literally  to  clean  or 

Swa  that  he   quha.  of  Mb  con- 

a  nocht  clenge,  he  of  neccessltle 

1   Pitc.  Crim.  Tf-  pt.  1,  p.  314. 

-  ■■     the  said  R. 


2  Pltc.  Crlm.  Tr.  73. 


1)  PYRDWITE 

Hen.  I.  c.  10.  Its  nature  Is  not  known.  Spel- 
man  reads  fynderinga,  and  Interprets  It 
"treasure  trove;"  but  Cowell  reads  fyrderin^ 
ga,  and  interprets  It  a  Joining  of  the  king's 
flrd  or  host,'  a  neglect  to  do  which  was  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  called  "flrdnite,"  See  Cowell; 
Spelman.    Du  Cange  agrees  with  Cowell. 

FYRD.    The  military 
of  the  whole  country, 
fyrd  was  one  o(  the  Imji 
noda  necetaitai.    Whart 


FYNDERINGA  (Saxon).  An  offense  or  FYRDWITE.  The  fii 
trespass  for  which  the  fine  or  compenHation  lecting  to  Join  the  fyrd; 
was  reserred  to  the  king's  pleasure.     Leg.    the  crown.    Anc.  Inst.  ] 
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Q.  In  Caw  French.  Frequently  used  at 
the  beginning  of  words  to  eipresa  the  Eng- 
lish "W.;"  afl  "gaee"  for  "wige,"  "galnage" 
for  "wainage,"  and  the  like. 

GABEL,  GAFOL,  or  GAVEL.  A  tax,  Im- 
poBltlon.  or  dutr.  This  word  Is  said  to  have 
the  same  slgDiflcatlon  that  gabelle  formerly 
had  In  France.  Cunningham.  But  this 
seems  to  be  an  error;  for  gabelle  slgniQed  in 
that  country,  previous  to  Its  revolution,  a 
duty  upon  salL  Merlin.  Repert.  Lord  Coke 
says  that  gabel  or  gavel,  gablum,  gabellum, 
gabeiletum.,  gaXbelletwm.,  and  gavillettum  sig- 
nify a  renl^  duty,  or  serytce  yielded  or  done 
to  the  king  or  any  other  lord.  Co.  Litt. 
142a. 

QABELLA.  In  old  European  law.  A  tax 
or  duty  on  merchandise  or  personalty.  Spel- 
man;  Cowell. 

A  tax  on  salt  In  France.  Spelman;  Brande. 

GABLUM,  QABULUM,  or  QABULA.  The 
gahle  end  of  a  building.  Kennett,  Par.  Ant. 
p.  201;  Cowell. 

A  tax.    Du  Cange. 


GAFOLGILD,orGAFFOLOGILD.  The  pay- 
ment of  rent  or  income. 

OatolgilA.  payment  of  such  rent  etc.  Qa- 
folland  was  land  lialile  to  tribute  or  tax 
(Cowell)  1  or  land  rented  (Saxon  EXct.)  See 
Tayl.  Hist.  Gavelkind,  pp.  26,  27,  1021;  Anc. 
Inst.  Eng. 

GAGE,  or  GAGER  (Law  Lat.  Kadium).  Per- 
sonal property  placed  by  a  debtor  in  posses- 
sion of  his  creditor  as  a  security  for  the 
payment  of  his  debt;  a  pledge  or  pawn  ('/. 
V.)    Qlanv.  lib.  10,  c.  6;  BHtt.  c.  27. 

To  pledge;  to  wage.  Webster. 

Oager  is  used  both  as  noun  and  verb;  e.  g., 
gager  del  ley,  wager  of  law.  Jacob,  (lager 
lev,  to  wage  law.  Britt.  c.  27.  Qager  deHv- 
erance,  to  put  In  sureties  to  deliver  cattle 
distrained.  Termes  de  la  Ley;  Kitch.  Cts. 
fol.  145;  Fltzh.  Nat.  Brev.  fols.  67,  74. 

A  mortgage  Is  a  dead  gage  or  pledge;  for, 
whatsoever  profit  it  yields,  it  redeems  not 
itself,  unless  the  whole  amount  secured  is 
paid  at  the  appointed  time.    Covell. 

GAGE,  ESTATES  IN.  Estates  held  In  se- 
curity, of  which  mortgages  are  tlie  most  com- 
mon example. 

OAGER  DE  DELIVERANCE.  When  he 
who  has  distrained,  being  sued,  has  not  de- 
livered the  cattle  distrained,  then  he  shall 
not  only  avow  the  distress,  but  gager  deliver- 
ance, i.  e..  put  la  surety  or  pledge  that  he 
will  deliver  them.    Pitih.  Nat  Brev. 

QAGER  DEL  LEY.   Wager  of  law. 


GAIN.    Proflts. 

A  mutual  insurance  company  is  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  "gain;"  the  reduc- 
tion ol  a  loss  being  a  gain.  51  L.  J.  Ch,  DIv. 
344. 

GAINAQE.  Walnage,  or  the  draught  oxen, 
horses,  wain,  plough,  and  furniture  for  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  tillage.  Also,  the  land 
tilled  Itself,  or  the  proflt  arising  from  it. 
pid  NaL  Brev.  fol.  117. 

Gal  nor,  the  sokemau  that  hath  such  land 
In  occupation.    Old  Nat  Brev.  fol.  12. 


GALE.  In  English  law.  The  right  to  open 
and  work  a  mine  within  the  hundred  of  St. 
Briavels,  or  a  stone  quarry  within  the  open 
lands  of  the  forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucester- 
shire. The  peculiar  laws  and  customs  of  this 
district  are  regulated  by  St.  1  A  2  Vict.  c. 
43. 

GALEA.    A  galley.    Spelman. 


OALLI  HALPENS,  or  QALLI  HALF- 
pence.  A  kind  of  coin  which,  with  aoshios 
and  doltklns,  was  forbidden  by  St.  3  Hen.  Y. 
c.  1;  4  Bl.  Comm.  99;  3  Reeve,  Hlat.  Bag. 
Law,  261. 

Dhang 


QAMACTA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  European 
law.  A  stroke  or  blow.  L.  Bolor,  tit.  2.  c.  4; 
Spelman. 

QAMALI8  (Law  LaL)  In  old  European 
law.  A  child  born  In  lawful  wedlock;  alao 
one  bom  to  betrothed,  but  unmarried,  par- 
ents.   Spelman. 

GAMBLING.    See  "Gaming." 

GAMBLING  CONTRACT.  One  In  which 
the  parties  in  effect  stipulate  that  they  shall 
gain  or  lose  upon  the  happening  of  an  un- 
certain event  in  which  they  have  no  Inter- 
est except  that  arising  from  the  possibility 
of  such  gain  or  loss.    1B3  Pa.  St.  247. 

Gambling  contracts  may  be  by  bet  or 
wager  (q.  t-,),  which  Is  tbeir  Blmplest  form; 
by  lottery  (g.  v.);  or  they  may  be  disguised 
In  the  form  of  a  legitimate  transaction,  the 
ordinary  form  being  by  dealing  in  futures  (q. 
v.,  infra).  The  validity  of  such  contracts  de- 
pends on  whether  the  Intention  of  the  par- 
ties at  the  inception  Is  to  deliver  the  goods 
bargained  for,  or  to  settle  on  the  basis  of 
difference  In  price  (155  ni.  617;.,H  N.  T. 
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318;  59  Wis.  197).  The  course  of  specola- 
tlv«  dealing  has  given  rise  to  a  number  or 
lechnlcal  terms,  some  of  which  are  bere 
defined. 

"Bulls  and  Bears."  See  intra,  this  title, 
"Long;"  "Short." 

"Comer."  An  artificial  scarcity  created 
by  holding  property  oil  the  market  for  the 
extortion  of  abnormally  high  prices.  Where 
the  purchases  of  any  party  or  parties  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  contract  grain  In  regu- 
lar warehouses  on  the  last  delivery  day  of 
the  month  for  wlilch  such  purchases  have 
been  made,  the  grain  so  bought  Is  said  to 
be  cornered. 

"Cover."  The  buying  in  of  grain  or  etocks 
to  fill  short  contracts  is  called  "covering." 

"Covering  shorts."  Buying  tn  property  to 
fill  contracts  (usually  for  future  deliver]') 
previously  made. 

"Delivery."  When  stock  is  brought  to  the 
buyer  in  exact  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
tbe  stock  exchange  It  Is  called  a  "good  de- 
livery." When  there  are  Irregularities,  the 
abares  being  of  unacceptable  issues, 
rules  of  the  exchange  being  contravened  In 
I  some  particular,  the  delivery  is  pronounced 
"bad,"  and  the  buyer  can  appeal  to  the 
board.  Also  when  warehouse  receipts  for 
grain   are  delivered   In  fulflllment  of  con- 

"For  a  turn."  Said  of  a  speculative  in- 
vestment for  a  small  profit  or  loss.  A  quick 
play.  A  "flyer."  See  infra,  this  title,  "Scalp- 
ing." 

"Futures."  Buyers  of  cash  products  pro- 
tect themselves  against  possible  loss  by  sell- 
ing an  agreed  amount  for  future  delivery  In 
some  general  market.  Such  contracts  are 
called  "futures"  because  they  do  not  termi- 
nate until  some  designated  month  In  the  fu- 
ture. These  transactions  pass  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  may  be  turned  over  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  times  In  an  active  market  be- 
fore maturity,  and  this  is  called  "dealing  in 
futures."  Nearly  all  speculative  operations 
are  in  futures. 

"Hedge."  The  operation  called  "hedging" 
by  speculators  is  practically  the  same  as 
"straddling,"  though  the  terms  are  not 
synonymous.  Traders  hedge  to  avert  a  loss, 
and  straddle  for  a  profit.  See  infra,  this 
tlUe.  "Straddle." 

"Holding  the  market."  Buying  eufflclent 
stock  or  commodities  to  keep  the  price  from 
declining. 

"In  sight."  Said  of  stocks  of  grain,  cot- 
ton, coffee,  or  other  merchandise  available 
for  Immediate  use.  Grain  stored  in  private 
warehouses,  or  held  by  producers,  is  not 
usually  Included  in  the  supply  "in  sight." 

"Insiders."  Those  who  own  a  controlling 
Interest  or  n't!  important  interest  In  the 
otocks  of  a  concern,  and  who  are  therefore 
Influential  fn  directing  its  affairs. 

"Investment  buying,"  This  phrase  Is  gen- 
erally used  In  contradistinction  to  buying 
(or  speculation,  or  for  a  quick  turn  in  the 
market.  It  Is  understood  to  mean  buying 
to  hold  for  a  considerable  time. 

"Long."  One  who  has  property  bought  in 
anticipation  of  a  rise  In  price.  Hence,  for  a 
trader  to  be  "long"  of  stocks  or  grain  pre- 


supposes him  to  be  a  "bull."  Also  used  ad- 
lectively. 

"Long  interest."  The  aggregate/  amount 
of  investment  holdings  in  any  speculative 
market. 

Xong  market."  A  market  that  is  over- 
bought, the  volume  of  open  contracts  to 
buy  property  for  future  delivery  being  in 
dangerous  excess  of  the  probable  demand. 

"Margin."  Money  or  collaterals  deposited 
with  a  broker  to  protect  contracts,  usually 
for  future  delivery. 

"Option."  Property  bought  or  sold  at  the 
ill  or  demand  of  the  buyer  or  seller,  as 
may  be  specified;  a  condlUonal  contract. 

"Outsiders."  The  general  trading  public. 
The  investors  In  stock  or  grain  who  base 
their  judgment  largely  on  the  general  situa- 
tion. 

"Pegged."  Said  of  a  market  that  refuses 
either  to  advance  or  to  decline,  because 
brokers  have  been  supplied  with  selling  or 
buying  orders  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

"Privileges."  "Puts"  and  "calls."  A  "put" 
Is  the  privilege  or  option,  which  a  person 
purchases,  of  "putUng,"  i.  e.,  delivering  prop- 
erty or  contracts  for  property  to  the  seller 
of  such  privilege,  at  a  named  price,  within 
a  stipulated  time, — one  or  more  days,  weeks, 
or  months.  "Puts"  are  good  (from  the  buy- 
er's standpoint)  when  the  market  declines 
below  the  "put"  price  within  the  time  cov- 
ered by  tbe  privilege  contract  The  buyer 
can  then  buy  the  property  at  the  cheaper 
figure,  and  "put"  It  to  the  person  who  sold 
him  the  risk,  his  profit  being  the  difference 
between  the  "put"  price  and  the  Quotation 
at  which  the  property  Is  bought  with  which 
to  make  the  delivery.  A  "call"  is  the  re- 
verse of  a  "put."  the  purchaser  of  a  "call" 
acquiring  the  right  to  "call"  upon  the  seller 
of  the  privilege  for  property,  or  contracts 
for  property,  at  a  named  price,  within  a 
stipulated  time.  "Calls"  are  good  when  the 
market  advances  above  the  call  price,  and 
the  buyer  of  such  privilege  Is  enabled  to 
sell  at  a  profit  the  property  "called"  from 
the  seller  of  the  privilege.  Trading  In  priv- 
ileges Is  illegal  in  some  states,  noUbly  In 
Illinois. 

"Pyramiding."  Enlarging  one's  operaUona 
by  the  use  of  profits  which  one  has  made. 

"Scalper,"  One  who  trades  In  options 
continually,  and,  by  reading  the  temper  of 
tbe  market  at  the  moment,  tries  to  get  a 
profit  out  of  the  minor  fluctuations. 

"Scalping."  Buying  and  selling  on  small 
fluctuations  of  the  market.  Taking  a  small 
profit  or  a  small  loss. 

"Short,"  or  "Short  Interest."  The  seller  of 
a  property  which  he  does  not  possess  and 
will  not  deliver  until  be  has  afterwards 
bought  tbe  same  Is  called  a  "short."  He  is, 
by  necessity,  a  "bear."  The  aggregate 
amount  of  such  shortage  by  these  sellers  is 
called  the  "short  Interest" 

"Short  market"  A  market  that  is  over- 
sold; tbe  volume  of  open  contracts  to  de- 
liver property  being  In  dangerous  excess 
of  available  supply. 

"Short  selling."  The  process  of  selling 
property  for  future  delivery,  in  the  eipecta- 
tion  of  being  able  to  obtain  tbe  property 
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cheaper  before  the  maturity  of  contract, 
of  being  able  to  close  out  Uie  contract  at  a 
profit  without  the  actual   delivery   of   the 
property. 

"Split."  A  transact  ion.  one'halt  at  ooe 
quotation  and  one-half  at  another.  For  1D' 
Btance,  the  quotation  53-%-%  means  that 
one-bait  of  the  quantity  traded  in  was 
53%  and  the  other  half  at  53^.  This  quo- 
tation Is  just  halt-way  between  53%  and 
53%.  Only  an  even  number  of  thousand 
bushels  can  be  traded  in  on  a  split,  as,  for 
instance,  2.000,  8,000,  10.000.  etc. 

"Spread."  A  "spread"  Is  a  double  priv- 
ilege entitling  the  holder  to  deilver  to,  oi 
to  demand  from,  tbe  signer  a  certain  amount 
of  stock  on  the  terms  specified.  Dltlerencee 
in  prlcee,  as  between  May  and  July  wheat, 
or  between  the  put  and  call  price,  or  between 
the  price  of  the  same  option  In  different 
cities. 

"Squeezed."  Said  of  "ahort  sellers,"  who, 
by  reason  of  having  oversold  the  market, 
are  forced  to  pay  an  artificially  high  price 
for  property  with  which  to  fill  contracts. 

"Stop  order."  An  operator  may  give  his 
broker  orders  to  close  out  hla  deals  when 
the  market  goes  against  him.  and  when  quo- 
tations reach  a  certain  point,  and  in  that 
case  he  Is  said  to  have  given  a  "stop  or- 
der." When  a  declining  market  Is  filled 
with  "stop  orders"  to  sell,  the  bears  may 
make  extraordinary  efforts  to  force  quota- 
tions down  to  a  point  wblcb  reaches  the 
"stop  orders,"  and  which  will  thus  throw 
on  the  market  more  securities  or  commodi- 
ties. In  the  same  way,  on  an  advancing  mar- 
ket, the  bulls  may  endeavor  to  raise  quota- 
tions to  a  point  that  will  reach  stop  orders 
of  ahort  sellers,  and  force  their  brokers  to 
become  buyers. 

"Straddle."  A  trader  who  is  "long"  of 
one  option  and  "short"  of  another  option 
has  "straddled"  tbe  market  Bxampli 
buys  com  tor  May  delivery,  and  sells  an 
equal  amount  for  December  delivery,  In  the 
expectation  that  the  former  will  advabce  and 
tbe  latter  decline.  It  is  also  called  a  "strad- 
dle" when  a  trader  buys  property  tor  future 
delivery  In  one  market,  and  sells  In  another, 

"Wash  trades."  Pretended  trading.  Trades 
made  on  an  open  market  by  parties  between 
whom  there  la  a  tacit  or  private  under- 
standing that  they  shall  be  void.  Done  with 
a  view  to  Influence  prices,  and  considered 
a  reprehensible  practice. 

GAMBLING  DEVICE,  Or  GAMING  DE- 
vico.  Any  appliance  or  contrivance  used  for 
the  purpose  of  gambling. 

The  game  played,  the  Intangible  result  of 
the  device,  la  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
device.  Thus,  the  game  of  poker  Is  not  a 
"gambling  device."    2  Orig.  23S. 

GAMBLING  POLICY.  A  policy  of  life  In- 
surance Issued  to  one  as  beneficiary  who  has 
no  interest  in  the  life  of  the  Insured. 

GAME.  Birds  and  beasts  of  a  wild  nature, 
obtained  by  fowling  and  hunting.  Bac.  Abr. 
See  11  Mete.  (Mass.).  79. 

All  sorts  of  birds  and  beasts  that  are  ob- 
jects of  the  chase.   Wharton. 
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GAME  LAWS.  Laws  regulaUng  the  kill- 
ing or  taking  ol  birds  and  beasts,  as  game. 

The  English  game  laws  are  founded  on  the 
Idea  of  restricting  the  right  of  taking  game 
to  certain  privileged  classes,  generally  land- 
holders. In  1831,  tbe  law  was  bo  modified  as 
to  enable  any  one  to  obtain  a  certificate  or 
license  to  kill  game,  on  payment  of  a  fee. 
Tbe  laws  relating  to  game  in  the  United 
States  are  generally.  If  not  universally, 
framed  with  reference  to  protecting  the  an- 
imals from  indiscriminate  and  unreasonable 
havoc,  leaving  all  persons  free  to  take  game, 
under  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  season 
of  the  year  and  the  means  of  capture.  The 
details  of  these  r^ulations  must  be  sought 
In  the  statutes  of  the  several  states.  60  N. 
Y.  It);  97  111.  320. 

QAM  I NG.  A  contract  between  two  or  more 
persona,  by  which  they  agree  to  play  by  cer- 
tain rules  at  cards,  dice,  or  other  contriv- 
ance, and  that  one  may  be  the  loser,  and 
another  the  winner. 

To  stake  money  on  a  chance.  Whart. 
Crim.  Law.  S  HS5. 

Any  sport  or  play  carried  on  between  two 
persons,  depending  on  skill,  chance,  or  the 
transpiring  of  an  unknown  future  event,  on 
the  result  of  which  some  valuable  thing  is 
to  be,  without  consideration,  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other.  Bish.  St.  Crimes,  $ 
861. 

The  statutes  against  gaming  are  generally 
confined  to  games  Into  which  an  element  of 
chance  enters  Thus,  tenpins  (8  Ired.  [N, 
C]  271),  foot  ball  (1  Mod.  136),  and  wrest- 
ling (2  Car.  ft  P.  376)  have  been  held  not  to 
be  gaming. 

"Gaming"  is  synonymous  With  "gam- 
bling."  Blah.  St.  Crimes.  §  858. 

It  Is  to  be  distinguished  from  "bet"  or 
"wager,"  which  may  be  laid  upon  ^games,  or 
things  not  games.    9  Ind.  14. 

GAMING  HOUSES.  Houses  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  persons  to  gamble  for 
money  or  other  valuable  thing.  They  are 
nuisances  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  being  detri- 
mental to  the  public,  as  they  promote  cheat- 
ing and  other  corrupt  practices.  1  Russ. 
Crimea,  299;  Rose.  CrIm.  E!v.  663;  3  Denio 
(N.  T.)  101. 

A  house,  office,  room,  or  other  place  kept 
lor  the  purpoae  of  betting  between  persons 
resorting  thereto.  Stepb.  Crim.  Law,  art. 
182, 

GANANCIAL.    In  Spanish  law.    Property 

held  in  community. 

The  property  of  which  it  Is  formed  be- 
longs In  common  to  the  two  consorts,  and,  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  is  divisible 
between  them  in  equal  shares.  It  is  confined 
to  their  future  acquisitions  duranre  el  mat- 
rimonio.  and  the  fnitos  or  rents  and  profits 
of  the  other  property.  1  Burge,  Confl.  Laws. 
418.  419;  Aso  &  M.  Inst.  bh.  1,  tit.  7,  c.  6,  E  1- 

GANANCIAS  (Spanish).  In  Spanish  law. 
Gains  or  profits  resulting  from  the  employ- 
ment ot  property  held  by  husband  and  wife 
White,  New  Recop.  bk.  1,  tit  7. 


GANG  WEEK 


GARNISHEE 


GANQ  WEEK,  The  time  wben  tbe  bounds 
of  tbe  parish  are  lustrated  or  gone  over  by 
the  parish  officers, — rogation  week.  Enc. 
Lond.;  Rapalje  A  L. 

GANGIATORI.  Offlcere  in  ancient  times, 
whose  business  it  was  to  eicamloe  weights 
and  measureB.    Skene  de  Verb.  Sign. 

GANTELOPE.  A  military  punishment.  In 
which  the  criminal  running  between  the 
ranks  receives  a  lash  from  each  man.  Enc. 
Lond.  This  was  called  "running  the  gaunt- 
lett."  the  word  Itself  being  pronounced 
"gauntlett." 

GAOL.  This  word,  sometimes  written  "Jail," 
Is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Spanish  jaula, 
a  cage  (derived  from  caula) ;  In  French, 
geole.  gaoi.  1  Man.  ft  G.  222,  note  (a).  A 
prison  or  building  designated  by  law  or  used 
by  tbe  sheHfT  for  the  condnement  or  deten- 
tion of  those  whose  persons  are  Judicially 
ordeired  to  be  kept  In  custody.  See  6  Johns. 
(N.  T.)  22;  14  Vlner,  Abr.  9;  Bac.  Abr.; 
Dane,  Abr.  Index;  4  Comyn,  Dig.  619.  See 
"Jail," 

GAOL  DELIVERY.  In  English  law.  To 
Insure  tbe  trial,  within  a  certain  time,  of  all 
prisoners,  a  patent,  in  the  nature  of  a  let- 
ter, is  issued  from  tbe  king  to  certain  per- 
sons, appointing  them  bis  Justices,  and  au- 
thorizing them  to  deliver  his  gaols.  See 
"General  Gaol  Delivery." 

GAOL  LIBERTIES,  or  GAOL  LIMITS.  A 
space  marked  out  by  limits,  which  Is  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  the  prison,  and  within 
which  prisoners  are  allowed  to  go  at  large 
on  giving  security  to  return.  Owing  to  the 
rigor  of  the  law  which  allowed  capiat,  or  at- 
tachment of  the  person,  as  the  first  process 
against  a  debtor,  statutes  were  from  time  to 
time  passed  enlarging  the  gaol  liberties,  In 
order  to  mitigate  tbe  bard  ships  of  Imprison- 
ment. Thus,  tbe  whole  city  of  Boston  was 
held  the  "gaol  liberties"  of  its  county  gaol. 
And  so  with  a  large  part  of  New  York  City. 
Act  March  13.  1830  (3  Rev.  St  N.  Y.  1829, 
App.  116).  The  prisoner,  while  within  the 
limits,  is  considered  as  within  tbe  walls  of 
the  prison.    6  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  121. 

GAOLER.  The  keeper  of  a  gaol  or  prison; 
one  who  has  the  legal  custody  of  the  place 
where  prisoners  are  kept.  It  Is  hts  duty  to 
keep  the  prisoners  In  safe  custody,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  may  use  all  necessary  force. 
1  Hale,  P.  C.  eoi.  But  any  oppression  of  a 
prisoner  under  a  pretended  necessity  will  be 
punished;  for  the  prisoner,  whether  be  be  a 
debtor  or  a  criminal,  Is  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  from  oppression. 


to  warrant  {garaunter}  the  title  of  the  war- 
rantee (garavnte),  that  is,  to  defend  him  In 
bis  seisin,  and  if  he  do  not  defend,  and  the 
tenant  be  ousted,  to  give  him  land  of  equal 
value,    Britt.  c.  75. 

GARBA  (I.aw  Lat)  In  old  English  law, 
A  bundle  or  sheaf.  Applied  to  bundles  of 
grain  (Bracton,  fol.  209),  sheaves  of  arrows 

(Skene  de  Verb.  Sign.),  etc, 

GARBALLO  DEC1MAE  (Law  Lat.  from 
garba,  a  sheaf).  In  Scotch  law.  Tithes  of 
corn;  such  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pease,  etc 
Also  called  parsonage  tithes  (decimae  recto- 
viae).    Ersk.  Inst.  bk.  11,  tit  10,  S  13. 

GARBLE.  In  old  English  statutes.  To  sort 
or  cull  out  the  good  from  tbe  bad  In  spices, 
drugs,  etc.    Cowell;  Blount. 

GARBLER  OF  SPfCES.  An  ancient  offi- 
cer In  the  city  of  London,  who  might  enter 
into  any  shop,  warehouse,  etc..  to  view  and 
search  drugs  and  spices,  and  garble  and 
make  clean  the  same,  or  see  that  It  be  done. 
St.  6  Anne,  c.  16. 

GARD,    A  ward  of  a  city. 

GARDE.    Custody;  ward;  care  or  keeping. 


GARDEN.  A  piece  of  ground  appropriated 
to  raising  plants  and  flowers. 

A  garden  Is  a  parcel  of  a  house,  and  passes 
with  It.  2  Coke,  32;  Plowd.  171;  Co.  Litt. 
6b,  66a,  66b.  But  see  F.  Moore,  24;  Bac, 
Abr.  "Grants"  (I). 

GARDIANUS  (Law  Lat)  In  old  English 
law.  A  guardian,  defender,  or  protector.  In 
feudal  law,  gardlo.    Spelman. 

A  warden.  Oardianua  ecclesiae,  a  church- 
warden. Oardianvs  Quinffwe  Portuum,  war- 
den of  the  Cinque  Ports.    Spelman. 

GARDINUM  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English 
law.  A  garden.  Reg.  Orlg.  lb,  2;  Fleta,  lib. 
4,  c.  IS.  I  S. 


GARATHINX  (Lomb.)  In  old  Lombardlc 
law.  A  gift;  a  free  or  absolute  gift;  a  gift 
of  the  whole  of  a  thing.    Spelman. 


19. 

GARNISH. 

In  English  Law.  Money  paid  by  a  pris- 
oner to  his  fellow  prisoners  on  bis  entrance 
Into  prison, 

To  warn.  To  garnish  the  heir  Is  to  warn 
the  heir.    Obsolete. 

In  Practice.    To  attach  by  process  of 

garnishment 

GARNISHEE.  In  practice.  A  person  who 
has  money  or  property  In  his  possession  be- 
longing to  a  defendant  which  money  or 
property  has  been  attached  in  his  hands,  and 
who  has  had  notice  of  such  attachment.  He 
Is  so  called  because  he  has  bad  warning  or 
notice  of  tbe  attachment 

Sometimes  incorrectly  used  as  a  ~^ 
place  of  "garnish." 


'  'JSJigle 


GARNISHMENT 


QARNISHMENT. 

In  Old  Practice.,  A  warning  to  any  ona 

tor  hlB  appeanuice.  In  a  cause  In  which  he  Is 
not  a  party,  for  the  Information  ol  the  court 
and  explaining  a  cause.  For  example,  In  the 
practice  of  Pennsylvania,  when  an  attach- 
ment IsBuee  against  a  debtor.  In  order  to 
secure  to  the  plaintiff  a  claim  due  b;  a  third 
person  to  such  debtor,  notice  Is  given  to  such 
third  person,  which  notice  la  a  garnishment, 
and  he  Is  called  the  "gamlehee." 

In  Modern  Practice,    A  writ  or  process 

by  which  money  owing  to  a  defendant  Is  at- 
tached In  the  hands  of  the  creditor,  and  the 
creditor  is  reaulred  to  appear  at  a  designated 
time,  and  disclose  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  indebtedness. 

In  some  states  this  process  la  called  "trus- 
tee process."  In  Connecticut  "factorizing  pro- 
cess," and  In  New  York  the  term  "garnish- 
ment" is  not  used,  it  being  classed  as  an  at- 
tachment. 

QARNISTURA.  In  old  Bnglieh  law.  Oar- 
nlture;  whatever  Is  necessary  for  the  forti- 
fication of  a  city  or  camp,  or  tor  the  orna- 
ment of  a  thing.  S  Rymer,  32S;  Du  Cange; 
Cowell;  Blount 

GARSUMNE.  In  old  Bngllih  law.  An 
amerciament  or  line.  Cowell.  See  "Ores- 
Bume;"  "Orossome;"  "Geraume," 

GARTER.    See  "Knights  of  the  Garter." 

GARTH.  In  English  law.  A7ard;aUtUe 
close  or  homestead  In  the  north  of  Qnglond. 
Cowell;  Blount. 

A  dam  or  wear  In  a  river,  for  the  catching 


QA8TALDU8.  A  Steward  or  baiUff.  Spel- 
man.  Also  applied  to  higher  offlcers,  as  a 
governor  of  a  city. 

In  the  book  of  fends  It  seems  to  have  been 
used  In  the  sense  of  "warden." 


GATE  (Saxon,  geaf).  At  the  end  of  names 
of  places,  Bignlflea  way  or  path.  Cunning- 
ham. 

In  the  words  "beast  gate"  and  "cattle 
gate,"  It  means  a  right  of  pasture.  Tbese 
rights  are  local  to  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire,  re- 
spectively. They  ore  considered  as  corpo- 
real heredltamente,  tor  which  ejectment  will 
lie  (2  Strange.  1084;  1  Term  R.  137),  and 
are  entirely  distinct  from  right  of  comi 
The  right  Is  sometimes  connected  with  the 
duty  of  repairing  the  gates  of  the  pasture, 
and  perhaps  the  name  comes  from  this. 

GAUDIES.    Doable  commons. 

A  term  used  In  the  BugUsb  unlversltiee. 
Wharton. 


GAVELLER 

GAUGER.  An  officer  appointed  to  exun* 
Ine  all  tuns,  pipes,  hogsheads,  barrels,  and 
tierces  of  wine,  oil,  and  other  liquids,  and  to 
give  them  a  mark  of  allowance,  as  contain- 
ing lawful  measure. 


GAVEL.  In  old  EngUsh  law.  Tribnts; 
toll;  custom;  yearly  revenue,  of  which  thero 
were  formerly  various  kinds.  Jacob;  Tarl. 
Hist  Gavelkind,  2S,  102.    See  "GabeL" 

QAVELBRED.  In  BngUsh  taw.  Bant  re- 
served in  bread,  com.  or  provision;  rent  pay- 
able in  kind.    Cowell. 

A  certain  measure  of 

GAVELET.  A  customary  process,  wber«- 
. ..'  the  lord  of  lands  In  gavelkind  might  seise 
the  land  in  the  nature  of  a  distress,  to  be 
returned  to  the  tenant  In  case  he  paid  the 
rent    Crabb,  HlBt  Bng.  Law,  203. 

QAVELGELO  <Saxon,  gavel,  rent,  geld,  pay- 
ment). That  which  yields  annual  profit  or 
toll;  the  tribute  or  toll  Itself.  3  Hon.  AngL 
155;  Cowell;  Du  Cange,  "Gavelgida." 

GAVELHERTE.  A  customary  service  of 
ploughing.    Du  Cange. 

QAVELINGMEN-  Tenants  who  paid  a  re- 
served rent,  besides  some  customary  duties 
to  be  done  by  them.    Cowel). 

GAVELKIND.  The  tsnure  by  Which  almost 
all  lands  in  England  were  held  prior  to  the 
Conquest,  and  which  is  stlU  preserved  In 
Kent 

All  the  sons  of  a  tenant  of  gavelkind  lands 
take  equally,  or  their  heirs  male  and  female 
by  representation.  The  wife  of  such  tenant 
Is  dowable  of  one-half  the  lands.  The  hns- 
band  of  such  tenant  haa  curtesy,  whether 
Issue  be  bom  or  not,  but  only  ot  onfr-halt 
while  without  Issue.  Such  lands  do  not  es- 
cheat, except  for  treason  or  want  of  heirs. 
The  heir  of  such  lands  may  sell  at  fltteen 
years  old,  but  must  himself  give  tlvery.  The 
rule  as  to  division  among  brothers  in  de- 
fault of  sons  Is  the  same  as  among  the  sons. 

Lord  Cote  derives  gavelkind  from  "gave 
all  klnde;"  for  this  custom  gave  to  all  the 
sons  alike  (1  Co.  LItt  140a) ;  Lambard,  from 
gavel,  rent. — that  Is,  land  ot  the  kind  that 
pays  rent  or  customary  husbandry  work.  In 
distinction  from  lands  held  by  knight  serv- 
ice (Perambulations  of  Kent,  1656.  p.  6S5). 

GAVELLER.  An  officer  of  the  SlngUSh 
crown  having  the  general  management  of  the 
mines,  pita,  and  quarries  In  the  forest  of  Dean 
and  hundred  ot  St.  Brlavels,  subject.  In  some 
respects,  to  the  control  of  the  commissioners 
of  woods  and  forests.  He  grants  gales  to 
free  miners  In  their  proper  order,  accepts 
surrenders  of  gales,  and  keeps  the  reglaters 
required  by  the  acts.  There  Is  a  deputy  gav- 
eller,  who  appears  to  exercise  most  ot  the 
gaveller'B  functions.     See  "Gale."    ,R^w>Jie 


GAVELMAN 


GAVELMAN.  A  t«iuuit  wbo  !b  llabl«  to 
tribute.  Somn.  Qavetklnd,  p.  33;  Blonnt 
GavellnKmen  were  tenanta  who  paid  a  re- 
served rent,  bealdee  cuBtomary  aerrlce.  Cow- 
ell. 

GAVELMED.  A  cuBtonuuT  service  Of  mow- 
ing meadow  land  or  cutting  grass  (cotuue- 
Iwdo  faicandi).  Somn.  Oavelldnd,  Append.; 
Blount. 

GAVELREP.  IncMBIngltBhlaw.  Bedreap 
or  bldreap;  the  dutr  of  reaplns  at  the  bid 
or  command  of  tbe  lord.  Somn.  Qavelkind, 
IS,  ai:  Cowell. 

QAVELWERK,  or  GAVELWEEK.    A  eiu- 

tomary  service,  eltlier  mamtopera,  by  the  per- 
son of  the  tenant,  or  carropera,  bj  his  carts 
or  carriages.  Phlll.  Purv.;  Blount;  Somn. 
Gavelkind,  24;  Dn  Cange. 

GAZETTE.  The  official  newspaper  of  the 
English  government.  It  Is  published'  twice 
each  week,  and  contains  all  the  acts  of  state 
and  proclamations,  and  also  dlasolutlons  of 
partnership  and  notices  of  proceedings  in 
bankruptcf.    Rapalje  A  L. 


GEBOCIAN  (from  Saxon  boc).  To  convey 
hoc  land;  the  grantor  being  said  to  geboctan 
the  grantee  of  the  land.  1  Heeve,  Hist  Bng. 
Law,  10.  But  the  better  opinion  would  seem 
to  be  that  boc  land  was  not  transferable  ex- 
cept by  descent.    See  Du  Cange. 


GEBURU8.  In  old  EngUsh  law.  A  coun- 
try neighbor;  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  ge- 
barsdp  or  village.    Cowell. 

GELD  <from  Saxon  gildan;  Law  Lat  jrel- 
dum).  A  payment;  tax;  tribute.  Laws  Ben. 
1.  c.  2;  Charta  Edredl  Regis  apud  Ingulfum, 
e.  81;  Men.  Angl.  tlL  1,  pp.  62,  211.  379;  Id. 
tit.  2,  pp.  161-163;  Du  Cange;  Blount. 

The  compensation  for  a  crime. 

We  And  geld  added  to  the  word  denoting 
the  offense,  or  the  thing  Injured  or  destroyed, 
and  the  compound  taking  the  meaning  of 
compensation  for  that  offense,  or  the  value 
of  that  thing.  Capltulare  3,  Anno  813,  cc 
23,  25;  Carl.  Magn.  So,  wergeia,  the  com 
peneation  for  killing  a  man,  or  his  value. 
orfgeld,  the  value  of  cattle;  angeli,  the  value 
of  a  ringle  thing;  octogeld,  the  value  eight 
times  over,  etc.    Du  Cange.  "Oeldum." 


GEMMA  (Lat.)  In  the  dviUaw.  A  gem; 
a  precious  stone.  Oems  were  dlatlngulBhefl 
by  their  transparency;  such  as  emeralds, 
chrysolltee,  amethysts.     Dig.  34.  2.  19.  IT. 


turn).  An  assembly;  a  mote  or  moot,  meet- 
ing, or  public  assembly. 

There  were  various  kinds;  as,  the  witenO' 
gemot,  or  meeting  of  the  wise  men;  the  foJc- 
getnot,  or  general  assembly  of  the  people; 
the  ttiiregemot,  or  county  court;  the  J>urg- 
gemot,  or  borough  couri;  the  hundredgemot, 
or  hundred  court;  the  haligemot.  or  court 
baron;  the  ftaJmote,  a  convention  of  citiiens 
In  their  public  hall;  the  holymote,  or  holy 
court;  the  tweingemote.  or  forest  court;  the 
vxirdmote,  or  ward  court.    Cunningham. 

GENEALOGY.  The  Bummary  history  or 
table  of  a  bouse  or  family,  showing  how  the 
persons  there  named  are  connected  together. 


GENEATH  (Saxon).  In  Saxon  law.  AvU- 
leln,  or  agricaltural  tenant  (villanvs  villi- 
cua) ;  a  hind  or  farmer  {flrmariut  rvaticui). 
Spelman. 

GENER  (Lat.)     A  son-ln-law. 

GENERAL.  Principal;  universal;  common, 
to  all,  or  to  the  greatest  number. 

— General  Acceptance.  Of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change. An  absolute  acceptance  precisely 
In  conformity  to  the  tenor  of  the  hill.  3 
Bush  (Ky.)  626. 

— General  Agent.  One  authorized  to 
transact  all  his  principal's  buBlnesa,  or  all 
his  business  of  a  particular  class.  94  Ala. 
-■"    41  Ind.  438. 

"general  agent"  is  so  called  In  dtsttno- 
tion  from  a  "special  agent,"  whose  authority 
is  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  confined  to 
a  particular  act  (49  N.  T.  G65),  and  "uni- 
versal agent,"  who  Is  authorised  to  do  any 
and  every  act  which  the  principal  might  do. 
Story,  Ag.  S  21. 

— General  Appearance.  See  "Appear- 
ance." 

— General  AMembly.  A  name  given  In 
some  ofthe  states  to  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  which  compose  the  legisla- 
tive body, 

— General  Assignment.  An  assignment 
of  all  the  assignor's  property;  or  one  for  the 
benefit  of  all  his  creditors. 

General  Average.    See  "Average." 

General  Charge.  The  instructions  giv- 
en by  the  court  of  Its  own  motion,  usu- 
ally on  the  general  aspects  of  the  case,  as 
distinguished  from  tbose  given  on  the  re- 
quest of  a  party. 

General  Covenant.     One  which  relates 

to  lands  generally,  and  places  the  cove- 
nantee In  the  position  of  a  specialty  creditor. 
Brown. 

General   Custom.     One  which  obtains 

through  a  whole  country,  as  distinguished 
from  those  peculiar  to  localities. 

General   Damages.     See  "Damages." 

General    Demurrer.     A   demurrer   not 

Indicating  the  precise  ground  of  objection. 
One  going  to  substance.    See  "Demurrer."  ■ 

General  Deposit.    See  "Deposit."     "- 


GENERAL 


General  Election. 

(1)  An  election  of  officers  throughout  a 
state.    IT  Mo.  511. 

(2)  An  election  o(  officers  for  the  full 
term,  ae  distinguished  from  an  election  to 
fill  a  vacancy.    52  Cal.  1B4. 

(3)  An  election  at  a  time  appointed  by 
law,  as  dlBtinguUtaed  from  one  called  spe- 
cially. 

— ■ — General  Executor.  One  having  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  estate  of  his  testator,  as 
distinguished  from  a  special  executor  ap- 
pointed lor  a  particular  purpose  or  a  limited 
Ume. 

General    Gaol    Delivery.      Id     English 

law.  One  of  tbe  four  commissions  leaued  to 
Judges  holding  tbe  assizes,  which  empowers 
tliem  to  try  and  deliverance  make  of  every 
prisoner  who  shall  be  in  the  gaol  when  tbe 
judges  arrive  at  the  circuit  town,  whether 
an  indictment  has  been  preferred  at  any  pre- 
vious assize  or  not. 

It  was  anciently  the  course  to  Issue  special 
writs  of  gaol  delivery  for  each  prisoner, 
which  were  called  writs  de  bono  et  malo;[ 
but,  these  I>eing  found  Inconvenient  and  op- ' 
presslve.  a  general  commlssios  for  all  the  < 
prisoners  has  long  been  established  In  their 
stead.  4  Steph.  Comm.  333,  331;  2  Hawk.  P. 
C.  14.  28. 

Under  this  authority,  the  gaol  must  be 
cleared  and  delivered  of  all  prisoners  In  it, 
whenever  or  before  whomever  Indicted,  or 
for  whatever  crlrae.  Such  deliverance  takes 
place  when  the  person  is  either  acquitted, 
convicted,  or  sentenced  to  punishment.  Brac- 
ton.  110. 

General   Guardian.    One  who  bas  full 

general  charge  of  tbe  subject  of  guardian- 
ship. 

—General  Imparlance.  In  pleading.  One 
granted  upon  a  prayer  in  which  the  de- 
fendant reserves  to  himself  no  exceptions. 
See  "Imparlance." 

——General  Issue.  In  pleading.  A  plea 
which  denies  or  traverses  at  once  the  whole 
indictment  or  declaration,  without  offering 
any  special  matter  to  evade  it. 

It  is  called  tbe  general  Issue  because,  by 
Importing  an  absolute  and  general  denial  of 
what  is  alleged  In  the  Indictment  or  declara- 
tion. It  araounte  at  once  to  an  Issue.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  305.  In  the  early  manner  of  plead- 
ing, tbe  general  issue  was  seldom  used  ex- 
cept where  the  party  meant  wholly  to  deny 
the  charges  alleged  against  him.  When  he 
intended  to  excuse  or  palliate  the  charge,  a 
special  plea  was  used  to  set  forth  the  par- 
ticular facts. 

But  now,  since  special  pleading  Is  gener- 
ally abolished,  the  same  result  Is  secured  bv 
requiring  the  defendant  to  file  notice  of  spe- 
cial matters  of  defense  which  be  intends  to 
set  up  on  tbe  trial,  or  obliging  him  to  use 
a  form  of  answer  adapted  to  the  plaintiff's 
declaration,  the  method  varying  In  different 
systems  of  pleading. 

In  criminal  cases,  the  general  issue  Is.  not 
guilty.  In  civil  cases,  the  general  Issues  are 
almost  as  various  as  the  forms  of  action:  In 
atsumpsir.  tbe  general  issue  Is  non  atsump- 
Sit;  In  debt,  nil  debet;  in  detinue,  non  deti- 


net;  in  trespass,  non  cul.  (not  guilty) ;  In  re- 
plevin, non  cepU,  etc 

Where  tbe  forms  of  action  are  abollsbed, 
the  term  is,  in  strictness.  Incorrect,  but  It 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  general  denial. 

General  JuriKllction.  Jurisdiction  ap- 
plying to  all  subjects  within  tbe  object  of 
Its  general  organization,  and  to  all  parties 
who  can  be  reached  by  Its  process.  37  Miss. 
4S. 

A  Jurisdiction  which  Is  not,  within  the  lim- 
its of  tbe  Judicial  power  of  tbe  sovereignty 
creating  it.  limited  as  to  nature  of  subject 
matter,  amount  in  controversy,  or  character 
of  parties. 

It  is  tbe  nature  of  the  jurisdiction,  not  its 
territorial  extent,  which  determines  whether 
a  court  is  of  limited  or  general  Jurisdiction. 
11  Wis.  50. 

General    Land  Office.     A   bureau    In 

the  United  States  government  which  has  tbe 
charge   of   mattars   relating   to   tbe    public 

It  was  established  by  tbe  act  of  April  25, 
1812  (2  Story,  U.  8.  Laws.  1238).  Another 
act  was  passed  March  24,  1S24  (3  Story,  U.  S. 
Laws,  193S),  which  authorized  tbe  employ- 
ment of  additional  officers.  And  it  was  re- 
oi^anlzed  by  an  act  entitled.  "An  act  to  re- 
organize the  general  land  office."  approved 
July  4,  1836.  It  was  originally  a  bnreau  o{ 
the  treasury  department,  but  was  transferred 
In  1859  to  the  department  of  the  Interior. 

General  Legacy.     A  pecuniary  legacy. 

payable  generally  out  of  the  assets  of  tbe  tes- 
tator.    2  Bl.  Comm.  512. 

General  Lien.  A  right  to  detain  a  chat- 
tel, etc.,  until  payment  be  made,  not  only  of 
any  debt  due  In  respect  of  tbe  particular 
chattel,  but  of  any  balance  that  may  be  due 
on  general  account  In  the  some  line  of  busi- 
ness.   2  Steph.  Comm.  132. 

General   Meeting.     A  meeting  of  the 

largest  class  of  persons  concerned  In  a  mat- 
ter. Applied  to  meetings  of  stockholders, 
members,  etc. 

General     Occupant.    The    man    who 

could  first  enter  upon  lands  held  pur  autre 
vie.  after  tbe  death  of  the  tenant  for  life, 
living  the  cestui  gve  vie.  At  common  law 
he  held  the  lands  by  right  for  the  remainder 
of  tbe  term;  but  this  Is  now  altered  by  stat- 
ute. In  England,  the  term  going  to  tbe  ex- 
ecutors if  not  devised.  29  Car.  II.  C.  3;  14 
Geo.  II.  c.  20;  2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  25S. 
This  has  been  followed  by  some  states  (1 
Code  Md.  666.  S  320.  art  93);  in  some  sUtes 
the  term  goes  to  heirs.  If  undevised  (Qen. 
St.  Mass.  c.  91,  S  1). 

General   Owner.     The   person   having 

the  permanent  or  residuary  title,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  mere  special  or  poasesaory 
right. 

General  Partnership.  One  whose  busi- 
ness Includes  all  transactions  of  a  par- 
ticular class,  as  distinguished  from  special 
partnerships  formed  for  a  particular  transac- 
tion.    See  1  Cliff.   (U.  S.)  32. 

General  Retainer.  A  fee  paid  to  re- 
tain tbe  services  of  an  attorney  generally, 
and  not  In  a  particular  case.  "It  binds  tbe 
person  retained  not  to  take  a  fee  from  onoth- 
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'  er  asa.lDet  hU  retainer,  but  to  do  nothing 
except  what  be  is  asked  to  do,  and  for  tbia 
he  is  to  be  distinctly  paid."    6  H.  I.  206. 

General  Sessions.    In  England,  a  court 

of  record,  held  by  two  or  more  justices 
of  the  peace,  for  the  execution  of  the  au- 
thority given  them  by  the  commiesioii  of 
the  peace  and  certain  atatutes.  General  ses- 
sions held  at  certain  times  In  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  year  pursuant  to  St.  2  Hen.  V. 
are  properly  called  "quarter  sessions"  iq. 
c),  but  Intermediate  general  eesslons  may 
also  be  held.  Pritch.  Quar.  Sesa.;  Rapalje 
A  L. 

In  the  United  States,  a  court  of  general 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  some  states. 

— —General  Ship.  One  which  is  employed 
by  the  charterer  or  owner  on  a  particular 
voyage,  and  Is  hired  by  a  number  of  persona, 
unconnected  with  each  other,  to  convey  their 
respective  goods  to  the  place  of  destination. 
A  ship  advertised  for  general  receipt  of 
goods  to  be  carried  on  a  particular  voyage. 
The  advertisement  should  state  the  name  of 
the  ship  and  master,  the  general  character 
of  the  ship,  the  time  of  sailing,  and  the  pro- 
posed voyage.  See  1  Pars.  Mar.  Law,  130; 
Abb.  Sblpp.  <Tth  London  Ed.)  123. 

The  shippers  in  a  general  ship  generally 
contract  with  the  master;  but  in  law  the 
owners  and  the  master  are  separately  hound 
to  the  performance  of  the  contract,  it  being 
considered  aa  made  with  the  owners,  ae  well 
aa  with  the  master.  Abb.  Shipp.  (7tb  Lon- 
don Ed.)  319. 

General  Special  Imparlance.  In  plead- 
ing. One  in  which  the  defendant  reserves 
to  htmaelf  ."all  advantages  and  exceptions 
whatsoever."    2  Chit.  PI.  408.     See  "Impar- 

General  Statute,  or  General  Law.    Aa 

opposed  to  "private,"  one  relating  to  mat- 
ters of  public  concern. 

As  opposed  to  "local,"  one  operative 
throughout  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislative 

.As  opposed  to  "special."  one  which  affects 
equally  alt  persona  or  things  of  the  same 

General  Tail.     An  estate  tall  where 

one  parent  only  is  specifled,  whence  the  issue 
must  be  derived,  as  to  A.  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body.  Rapalje  £  L. 

General     Tenancy.     "Such     tenancies 

only  as  are  not  fixed  and  made  certali 
point  of  duration  by  the  agreement  of  the 
parties."    22  Ind.  122. 

General  Term. 

(1 1  A  terra  held  pursuant  to  taw.  as  dlS' 
tinguisbed  from  one  specially  called. 

(2)  A  term  for  the  trial  of  cases,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  (or  the  hearing  of  mo- 

(3}  A  sitting  of  the  trial  judges  in  tianc, 
for  appellate  purposes. 

General  Traverse.     See  "Traverse." 

General   Usage.     One  which  prevails 

generally  throughout  the  country.  See  "Gen- 
eral Custom,"  supra,  this  title. 

General  Verdict.  One  finding  gener- 
ally for  one  of  the  parties,  as  distinguished 
from  a  special  verdict  finding  the  facts. 


'A  finding  by  the  Jury  in  the  terms  of  the 
Issue  referred  to  them."  2  Tidd,  Pr.  869. 
— General  Warrant.  A  process  which 
to  Issue  from  the  state  secretary's  of- 
fice, to  take  up  {without  naming  any  person 
in  particular)  the  author,  printer,  and  pub- 
lisher of  such  obscene  and  seditious  libels  as 
were  particularly  specified  in  It.  It  was  de- 
clared illegal  and  void  for  uncertainty  by  a 
vote  of  the  house  of  commons.  Com.  Jour. 
22d  April,  17S6:  Wharton. 
A  writ  of  assistance.  The  issuing  of  these 
aa  one  of  the  causes  of  the  American  Re- 
public. They  were  a  species  of  general  war- 
rant, being  directed  to  "all  and  singular  Jus- 
tices, sheriffs,  consUbles,  and  all  other  offi- 
cers and  subjects,"  empowering  them  to  en- 
ter and  search  any  house  (or  uncustomed 
goods,  and  to  command  all  to  assist  them. 
These  writs  were  perpetual,  there  being  no 
return  to  them.  They  were  not  executed, 
owing  to  the  eloquent  argument  of  Otis  be- 
fore the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts 
against  their  legality.  See  Tudor,  Life  of 
Otis,  66. 

— ■ — General  Warranty.  A  covenant 
hereby  the  grantor  warrants  and  agrees  to 
defend  the  title  to  the  premises  conveyed 
against  all  persons  whatsoever,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  "special  warranty"  against 
persons  "by  or  from"  the  grantor. 

GENERALE  DICTUM  GENERALITER 
eat  Interpretandum.  A  general  expression  is 
to  be  construed  generally.  S  Coke.  116;  1 
EJden,  96. 

GENERALE  NIHIL  CERTUM  IMPLICAT. 
A  general  expression  implies  nothing  cer- 
tain.   2  Coke,  34;  Wingate,  Max.  164. 

'  GENERALE  TANTUM  VALET  IN  GEN- 
erali bus, quantum  slngulare  In  slngull*.  What 
Is  general  prevalla  or  la  worth  as  much, 
among  things  general,  as  what  is  particular 
among  things  particular.    11  Coke,  59. 

GENERALIAPRAECEDUNT;  8PECIALIA 
sequuntur.  Things  general  precede;  things 
special  follow.    Reg.  Brev.;  Branch,  Princ. 

GENERALIA  8PECIALIBUS  NON  DERO- 
gant.  Things  general  do  not  derogate  from 
things  special.    Jenk.  Cent.  Caa.  120. 

GENERALIA  SUNT  PRAEPONENDA 
Blngularlbus.  General  things  are  to  be  put 
before  particular  things. 

GENERALIA  VERBA  SUNT  GENERALI- 

ter  Intelligenda.  General  words  are  under- 
stood In  a  general  sense.  3  Inst.  76;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  {3d  London  Ed.)  577. 

GENERALIBUS  SPECIALIA  DEROGANT. 
Things  special  take  from  things  general. 
Halk.  Max.  51. 

GENERALIS  CLAUSULA  NON  PORRIGI- 
tur  ad  ea  quae  antea  speclallter  aunt  com- 
prehenaa.  A  general  clause  does  not  extend 
to  those  things  which  are  prevlpualy  pro- 
vided for  specially.    8  Coke,  154.  ,(^)Qo|(^ 


GENERALI8  REGULA,  ETC. 


GENERALI8     REGULA    GENERALITER 

eat  IntelUgenda.    A  general  rule  ie  to  b«  nn- 
derBtood  generallr.    6  Coke,  66. 


GENER0SU8.  Oentleman;  a  genUeman. 
Spelmon. 

QENICULUM.  Adegree  of  consanstiinltr. 
Spelm&ii. 

GENS  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  A  union  ot 
tamtUsB.  wbo  bore  tbe  same  name,  who  were 
ol  an  ingenuous  birth  {Inffenui),  none  of 
whose  ancestors  had  been  a  slave,  and  who 
had  suffered  no  capitia  dimlnutio. 

Oentilet  aunt,  qui  inter  ae  eodem  nomine 
flint;  qtii  ab  ingenuii  oriundi  aunt;  Quorum 
majorum,  nemo  atrvitutem  aervivit;  qui  oa- 
pite  non  aunt  deminutl.  This  definition  Is 
given  hj  Cicero  (Topic  6),  after  Bcaevola, 
the  pontlfex.  But,  notwithstanding  this  high 
authority,  the  question  aa  to  the  organlMi' 
tlon  of  the  gent  U  involved  In  great  ob- 
scurity and  doubt.  The  deSnltion  of  Festua 
is  still  more  vague  and  uuBatlsfactory.  Ho 
saye:  "OentiUa  didfur  et  ex  eodem  genere 
ortua.  et  ia,  qui  afmili  nomine  appellotur,  ul 
ait  Cindua:  OentUea  mihi  aunt,  qui  meo 
nomine  appellaniur,"  Oena  and  ^enus  are 
convertible  terms;  and  Cicero  defines  the 
latter  word:  "Qenua  autem  est  quod  tui 
■  similes  communione  quadam,  specie  autem 
diO'erentes,  duos  aut  pturea  complectitur 
parlea."  De  Oratore.  1.  42.  The  genua  it 
that  which  comprehendH  two  or  more  par- 
ticulars, similar  to  one  another  by  having 
Bomething  In  common,  but  differing  in  spe- 
cies. From  this  It  may  fairly  be  concluded 
that  tbe  gena  or  race  comprises  several  fami- 
lies, always  of  Ingenuous  birth,  resembling 
each  other  by  their  origin,  general  name, 
nomen, — and  common  sacrifices  or  sacr 
rites, — aacra  (rent  i  lit  ia  fsui  similes  oom- 
munione  Quodam^, — but  differing  from  each 
other  by  a  particular  name, — cognomen  and 
affnatio  (apecie  autem  dlfferentea). 

GENTE8  (Law  Lat.)  People.  Contra  om- 
nea  gentea,  against  all  people.  Bracton,  fol. 
37b.  Words  used  In  the  clause  ot  warranty 
Id  old  deeds. 


professeth  liberal  sciences,  and,  to  be  short, 
who  can  live  Idly  and  without  manual  labor, 
and  will  bear  tbe  port,  charge,  and  counte- 
nance of  a  gentleman,  eball  be  called  master, 
and  be  taken  for  a  gentleman."  In  tbe 
United  States,  this  word  Is  unknown  to  tbe 
law;  but  In  many  places  it  Is  applied  by 
courtesy  to  all  men.  See  Poth.  Proc.  Cr.  S 
1,  Append,  j  3. 

"It  originally  signified  a  man  of  gentle 
birth,  but  the  use  of  the  term  has  become 
changed,  and  it  Is  often  applied  to  denote 
persons  of  all  mnka,  from  the  upper  down 
to  the  lowest  verge  of  the  middle  daea."  1 
C.  P.  Dlv.  61.  Thus,  a  coal  agent  out  of  em- 
ployment (3  Hurl.  It  N.  798),  or  a  medical 
student  who  had  been  In  no  business  for 
several  months  (3  Hnrl.  ft  N.  382),  Is  pro^ 
erly  described  as  a  "gent." 

GENTLEWOMAN.  An  addlUon  formerly 
appropriate  In  England  to  the  state  or  de- 
gree of  a  woman.    2  Inst  667. 

GENUINE.  Not  spurious  or  counterfeit. 
Used  in  relation  to  a  written  Instrument,  It 
does  not  cover  either  the  authority  (149  N. 
T.  182)  or  the  capacity  (37  N.  T.  487)  of  the 

GERECHT6BO0E  (Belg.)  In  old  New 
York  law.  A  court  messenger  or  constable. 
O'Callaghan,  New  Neth.  322. 


GENTLEMAN.  In  English  law.  A  pereon 
of  superior  birth. 

According  to  Sir  Edward  CMke,  he  Is  one 
who  beara  coat  armor,  the  grant  of  which 
adda  gentility  to  a  man'a  family.  The  eldeat 
son  had  no  exclusive  claim  to  the  degree; 
for,  according  to  Littleton,  "every  son  is  as 
great  a  gentleman  as  the  eldest."  2  Inst. 
667.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  quoted  by  Black- 
stone  (1  Comm.  406),  says:  "As  for  gentle- 
men, they  are  made  good  cheap  in  this  king- 
dom; for  whosoever  studies  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  who  studies  in  the  universities,  who 


GEREFA.    Reeve  (q.  v.) 


GERMAN.  Whole  or  entire,  as  respects 
genealogy  or  descent;  thus,  "brother  gei^ 
man"  denotes  one  who  la  brother  both  by 
the  fatber'a  and  mother's  side;  "cousins  ger- 
man,"  those  In  the  first  and  nearest  degree, 
i.  e..  children  of  brothers  or  Bisters.  Tech. 
Diet.;  4  Man.  ft  G.  66. 

QERMANU8{Lat)  Deacendedof theaame 
stock,  or  from  the  same  couple  of  anoestora; 
of  the  whole  or  full  blood.  Hackeld.  Civ. 
Law,  i  146. 

QERONTOCOMI.  Inclvlllaw.  Officers  ap- 
pointed to  manage  boapltals  for  poor  old 
persona.  Clef  dea  Lola  Rom.  "Admlniatra- 
teura." 

GERONTOCOMIUM.  In  the  civil  law.  Aa 
Institution  or  hospital  for  taking  care  Of  the 
old.  Calv.  Lex.  Their  managers  are  calle>d 
"gerontecwni." 

GERSUMARIU8.  In  old  English.  Pine- 
able,  or  liable  to  be  mulcted,  fined,  or  amerc- 
ed at  the  discretion  of  the  lord.    Cowell. 

GER8UME  (Saion).  In  old  English  Uw. 
Expense;  reward;  compensation;  wealth; 
especially,  the  consideration  or  One  ot  a 
contract;  e.  g..  et  pro  hae  conceaaione  dedtt 
nobia  praedictua  Jordanua  100  sol.  aterling 
de  gereurM,  Old  charter,  cited  Soma.  Gavel- 
kind, 177;  Tabul.  Reg.  Ch.  377;  3  Moo. 
Angl.  126.  920.  It  Is  also  used  for  a  Sne  or 
compenaatlon  for  an  offense.  2  Mon.  Angl. 
973. 


GIRTH  AND  SANCTUARY 


GESTATION.    See  "Period  of  0«statlon." 

GESTIO  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  The  doing  or 
mamtgament  of  a  thiuK.  Negotiorun  geatio, 
the  doing  Tolontarlly  without  authority  busl- 
neM  of  another.  De  neg.  gat.  Oegter  nego- 
tionun,  one  who  bo  Interferes  with  buelnees 
of  anotlier  without  authorit)'.  Qentio  pro 
Awreite,  behavior  aa  heir;  such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  heir  as  indicates  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Inheritance,  and  makes 
blm  liable  for  ancestor's  debts  nnlversallj, 
e.  g..  an  entrr  upon,  or  asslKnlng,  or  letting 
any  of  the  heritable  property,  releasing  any 
of  the  debtors  of  the  estate,  or  meddling 
with  the  title  deeds  or  heirship  movablea, 
etc.  Bmh.  InBt  3.  8.  82  et  eeq.;  Stair,  InaL 
3.  «.  1.' 

QESTIO  PRO  HAEREDE.  Behavior  as 
heir.  That  conduct  by  which  an  hair  ren- 
ders himaelf  liable  for  his  ancestor'B  debts, 
as  by  taking  posseeslon  of  title  deeds,  re- 
ceiving rents,  etc.    Bell,  Diet 

QE8TOR.  In  civil  law.  One  who  acts  for 
another,  or  transacts  another's  business. 
CalT.  Lex. 

GESTUM  (Lat)  In  Roman  law.  A  thing 
done;  a  transaction.  Strictly,  a  thing  done 
without  words,  and  so  dletinguiShed  from 
actiii'n.  A  dlsUnction  was  sometimes  made 
between  "gettum."  and  "factum."  Qaius, 
however,  In  the  Digest  (SO.  16.  68)  pro- 
nonncee  this  to  be  subtile. 


GEWINEDA.  In  Saxon  law.  Tbe  ancient 
convention  of  the  people  to  decide  a  cause. 
Laws  Aethel.  c.  1. 

GEWITNE8SA  (Saxon).  In  Saxon  and  old 
E^ngliflb  law.  The  giving  of  evldenc&  Laws 
Aetbel.  c.  2. 


10. 

GIFT.  A  voluntary  conveyance;  that  Is,  a 
conveyance  not  founded  on  the  consideration 
of  money  or  blood. 

The  word  denotes  rather  the  motive  of  the 
conve^yance,  so  that  a  feoffment  or  grant 
may  be  called  a  gift  when  gratuitous.  A 
gift  is  ot  the  same  nature  as  a  settlement. — 
neither  denotes  a  form  ot  assu  ranee,  but  the 
nature  of  the  transaction.  Watk.  Conv. 
(Preeton  Bd.)  199.  The  operative  words  of 
tills  conveyance  are  do,  or  dedl, — I  give,  or  I 
hkve  given.  The  maker  of  this  instrument 
is  CKlled  the  donor,  and  he  to'  whom  it  is 
made,  the  donee.  2  Bl.  Comm.  316;  Litt.  GS, 
Shop.  Tonch.  c.  11. 

Olfta  inter  vivot  are  gifts  made  from  one 
or  more  persons,  without  any  prospect  of 
Immediate  death,  to  one  or  more  others. 
Qitta  cmua  mortit  are  gifts  made  in  pros- 
pect ot  death,  and  on  the  implied  condition 


GIFT  ENTERPRISE.  A  scheme  wheroby 
gifts  or  premiums  are  distributed  among  the 
patrons  of  a  business  establishment,  either 
the  value  of  the  premium,  or  the  persons 
who  shall  receive  the  same,  being  determined 
by  chance.  See  16G  Mass.  146;  73  Md.  629: 
66  N.  Y.  424;   48  Minn.  666. 

GIFTA  AQUAE.  A  stream  of  water.  Blount. 

GIPTOMAN.  In  Swedish  law.  He  who 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  a  woman  in  mar- 
riage. 

This  right  Is  vested  In  the  father,  if  liv- 
ing; if  dead,  in  the  mother.  They  may 
nominate  a  person  In  their  place;  but  for 
want  of  such  nomination  the  brothers  ger- 
man,  and  for  want  of  them  the  consanguine  ' 
brothers,  and  in  default  of  the  latter  the 
uterine  brothers,  have  the  right;  but  they 
are  bound  to  consult  the  paternal  or  ma- 
ternal grandfather.  Swed.  Code,  "Mar- 
riage," c.  1. 

GILD.    See  "Qulld." 

QILD  HALL.    See  "Qulldhall." 

GILDA  MERCATORIA  (LawLat.)  A  mer- 
cantile meeting. 

If  the  king  once  grants  to  a  set  of  men 
to  have  giX&am  mercoloriam,  a  mercantile 
meeting  or  assembly,  this  is  atone  sufDcient 
to  incorporate  and  establish  them  forover. 
1  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  473,  474.  A  com- 
pany of  merchants  Incorirarated.  St  Wm. 
Reg.  Scot  c.  36;  Leg.  Burg.  Scot  c  99;  Du 
Cange;  Spelmani  8  Coke,  12Ga;  2  Ld.  Raym. 
1134. 

GILDABLE.    See  "Oeldable." 

OILDO.  In  Saxon  lew.  Member  of  a  gild 
or  decennary.  Oftener  spelled  "congildo." 
Du  Cange;  Spelman,  "Oeldum." 


G1LOUR  (Law  Pr.)  A  cheat  or  deceiver. 
Applied  in  Britten  to  those  who  sold  falsa 
□r  spurious  things  for  good,  as  pewter  for 
silver,  or  laten  for  gold.    Britt  c.  16. 

GIRANTEM,  or  GIRANTE.  In  common 
law.  An  Italian  word,  which  signifies  the 
drawer.  It  is  derived  from  girare,  to  draw, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  verb  to 
murder  Is  transformed  Into  murdrare  in  our 
old  indictments.  Hall,  Mar.  Loans,  183.  note. 

GIRTH.  A  girth,  or  yard,  is  a  measnro  of 
length.  The  word  Is  of  Saxon  origin,  taken 
from  the  circumference  of  the  human  body. 
Girth  is  contracted  from  girdeth,  and  signi- 
fies as  much  as  girdle. 

GIRTH  AND  SANCTUARV.  In  Scotch  law. 
A  refuge  or  place  of  safety  given  to  those 
who  bad  alaln  a  man  in  heat  of  passion 
ichaude  ntelle),  and  unpromedltatedly. 
Abolished  at  the  Reformation.  1  Hume. 
Hist.  EJng.  236;  1  Ross,  Lect  331. 


GISEMENT 


GI8EMENT.  Agistment;  cattle  taken  In  1 
to  graze  at  a  certain  price;  also  tlie  money  i 
received  for  grazing  cattle.     Rapalje  4  L. 

GISER  (Law  Fr.)    In  old  EttgliBh  law.    To 


GISETAKER.     Ait    tester.      See    "OUe- 

GISIL,  or  GISLE.    A  pledge  or  hostage, 

gIsT  (Bometlmes,  also,  spelled  git). 

In  Pleading.    The  essential  ground  or 

object  of  the  action  in  point  of  law,  without 
which  there  would  be  no  cause  of  action. 
Gould.  PI.  c.  4.  5  12;  19  Vt  103.  In  stating 
the  substance  or  gist  of  the  action,  every- 
thing must  be  averred  which  Is  necessary  to 
be  proved  at  the  trial.  The  moving  cause  of 
the  plaintiff's  bringing  the  action,  and  the 
matter  for  which  he  recovers  the  principal 
satisfaction,  is  frequently  entirely  collateral 
to  the  gist  of  the  action.  Thus,  where  a 
father  sues  the  defendant  for  a  treapaaa  for 
the  seduction  of  his  daughter,  the  gist  of  the 
action  is  the  trespass  and  the  loss  of  his 
daughter's  services;  but  the  collateral  cause 
is  the  Injury  done  to  his  feelings,  for  which 
the  principal  damages  are  given.  1  Viner, 
Abr.  598;  2  Phil.  Ev.  1,  note;  Bac.  Abr. 
"Pleas"  (B);  Doct.  Plac.  85.  See  "Dam- 
ages." 

GIVE.  A  term  used  In  deeds  of  convey- 
ance. At  common  law,  It  implied  a  cove- 
nant. 2  Hllllard,  Real  Prop.  366.  So  In 
Kentucky.  1  Pirtle,  Dig.  211.  In  Maryland 
and  Alabama  It  is  doubtful.  7  Gill  ft  J. 
(Md.)  311;  2  Ala.  (N.  S.)  556.  In  Ohio,  In 
conveyance  of  freehold.  It  Implies  warranty 
tor  the  grantor's  life.  2  Hllllard,  Real  Prop. 
ZS6.  In  Maine  it  implies  a  covenant.  5  Me. 
£27;  23  Me.  219.  In  New  York  it  does  not. 
by  statute.  See  14  Wend.  38.  It  does  not 
imply  covenant  in  North  Carolina.  1  Murph. 
343.     Nor  In  England,  by  St  8  &  9  Vict.  c. 

I'te,  5  4. 

GIVER.  He  who  makes  a  gift.  Byhlsglft, 
the  giver  always  Impliedly  agrees  with  the 
donee  that  he  will  not  revoke  the  gift. 

GIVING  IN  PAYMENT.    In  Louisiana.    A 

term  which  Bignlfles  that  a  debtor,  Instead 
of  paying  a  debt  he  owes  In  money,  satleBes 
his  creditor  by  giving  In  payment  a  movable 
or  immovable.     See  "Datlon  en  Paiement." 

GIVING  RINGS.  A  ceremony  by  gift  of 
Anger  rings  by  a  barrister  on  being  made  a 
aerjeant-at-law. 

GIVING  TIME.  An  agreement  by  which  a 
creditor  gives  his  debtor  a  delay  or  time  In 
paying  his  debt  beyond  that  contained  in  the 
original  agreement.  When  other  persons  are 
responsible  to  him,  either  as  drawer.  In- 
dorsee or  surety,  if  such  time  be  given  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  tatter,  it  discharges 
them  from  responsibility  to  him. 

GLADIUS  (Lat.)    In  old  Latin  authors,  and 


GLAN3  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  Acorns  or 
nuts  of  the  oak  or  other  trees.  Brlssonlus. 
In  a  larger  sense,  all  fruits  of  trees.  Die. 
43.  28. 

QLAVEA.    A  hand  dart.    Cowell. 

GLEANING.  The  act  of  gathering  such 
grain  In  a  field  where  it  grew  as  may  have 
been  left  by  the  reapers  after  the  sheaves 
were  gathered. 

There  is  a  custom  In  England,  it  Is  said, 
by  which  the  poor  are  allowed  to  enter  and 
glean  upon  another's  land  after  harvest. 
without  being  guilty  of  a  trespass.  3  Bl. 
Comm.  212.  But  It  has  been  decided  that 
the  community  are  not  entitled  to  claim  this 
privilege  as  a  right  1  H.  Bl.  51.  Ta  the 
United  States.  It  Is  believed,  no  such  right 
exists.  It  seems  to  have  existed  In  some 
parts  of  France.  Merlin,  Repert.  "Qlanage." 
As  to  whether  gleaning  would  or  would  not 
amount  to  larceny,  see  Woodt.  L£ndl.  ft  Ten. 
242;  2  Rubs.  Crimes.  99.  The  Jewish  law 
may  be  found  In  the  19tb  chapter  of  Leviti- 
cus, verses  9  and  10.  See  RuUi  ii.  2.  3;  Isaiah 
xvll.  6. 

GLEBA. 

in   the  Civil    Law.     A  turf.   sod.   or 

clod  of  earth;  the  soli  or  ground;  cnltivated 
land  in  general. 

In   Old    English   Law.     Church    land 

(solum  et  dot  eccleHae).  Spelman.  See 
"Glebe." 

GLEBAE  ASCRIPTITII.    See"Adscriptitl." 

GLEBARIAE.    Turf  or  peat  Cowell. 

GLEBE. 

In  Ecclesiaatical  Law.    The  land  which 

belongs  to  a  church.  It  is  the  dowry  of  the 
church,  aieba  est  terra  qua  cotisiitit  dot 
ecclesiae.    9  Cranch  (U.  S.)  329. 

In  Civil  Law.  The  soil  of  an  Inherit- 
ance. There  were  serfs  of  the  glebe,  called 
glebae  addicti.    Code,  11.  47.  7.  21;  Nov.  64, 


GLOMERELLS.  Commissioners  appointed 
to  determine  differences  between  scholars  In 
a  school  or  university  and  the  townsmen  of 
the  place.    Jacob. 


GLOSS  (Lat.  fffoHxn).  Interpretation;  com- 
ment; explanation;  remark  Intended  to  illus- 
trate a  subject. — especially  the  text  ot  an 
author.    See  Webster. 

In  Civil  Law.     OtoMoe,  or  glossenuita, 

were  words  which  needed  explanation.  Calv. 
Lex,  The  explanations  of  such  words.  Id. 
Especially  need  of  the  short  comments  or  ex- 
planations of  the  text  of  the  Roman  law, 
made  during  the  twelfth  century  by  the 
teachers  at  the  schools  of  Bologna,  etc.,  who 
mere  hence  called  plostalors,  of  which  gloss- 
es Accurslus  made  a  compilation  which  pos- 
sesses great  authority,  called  Olosia  O^i- 


GLOSSA  VIPERINA,  ETC. 


naria.  These  gloaeea  were  at  flrM  written 
between  the  Ilnea  of  the  text  (gloaaae  in- 
terlinearea) ,  afterwards,  on  the  margin, 
cloee  by  and  partly  under  the  text  {gloaaae 
maroinales).  Cush.  Introd.  Rom.  Law,  130- 
132. 

GLOSSA  VIPERINA  EST  QUAE  CORRO- 
dlt  viscera  textua.  That  ts  a  vlperlne  gloss 
which  eats  out  the  vitals  at  the  text.  10 
Coke,  70;  2  Bulst  79. 

GLOSSATOR.  A  commentator  or  anno- 
tator  of  the  Roman  law.  One  of  the  authors 
of  the  Gloss. 

GLOUCESTER,  STATUTE  OF.  An  Eng- 
lish statute,  passed  6  Bdw.  I.,  A.  D.  1278. 
So  called  because  It  was  passed  at  Gloucester. 
There  were  other  statutes  made  at  Qloucea- 
ter  which  do  not  bear  this  name.  See  St.  2 
Rich.  II. 

GLOVE  SILVER.  Extraordinary  rewards 
formerly  given  to  officers  of  cout:ts,  etc; 
money  formerly  given  by  the  sheriff  of  a 
county  in  which  no  offenders  are  left  for 
execution  to  the  clerk  of  assize  and  Judges' 
ofQcere.    Jacob. 

GLOVES.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  on  a 
maiden  assize,  when  there  was  no  offender 
to  be  tried,  for  the  sheriff  to  present  the 
jndge  with  a  pair  of  white  gloves.  It  is  an 
Immemorial  custom  to  remove  the  glove 
from  the  right  baud  on  taking  oatb.  Whar- 
ton. 


GO  TO  PROTEST.  A  term  of  the  com- 
mercial law.  Indicating  the  dishonor  of  com- 
mercial paper  by  nonpayment  or  nonaccept- 
ance.  wbereby  It  becomes  subject  to  protest 
(9.  r.) 

GO  WITHOUT  DAY.  Words  used  to  de- 
note that  a  party  Is  dismissed  the  court.  He 
is  said  to  go  without  day.  because  there  is 
no  day  appointed  for  him  to  appear  again. 

GOAT,  or  QOTE  (Law  Lat.  gota;  German, 
gate).  A  canal  or  sluice  for  the  passage  of 
water.  Charter  of  Roger,  Duke  de  Baaing- 
ham,  anno  1220,  In  Tabularls  S.  Bertini;  Du 
Cange. 

A  ditch,  sluice,  or  gutter.  Cowell;  St  23 
Hen.  VIll.  c.  6.  An  engine  for  draining  wa- 
ters out  of  the  land  Into  the  sea.  erected  and 
built  with  doors  and  percullesses  of  timber, 
stone,  or  brick. — Invented  first  In  Lower  Ger 
many.    Callls.  Sew.  66. 

GOO  AND  MY  COUNTRY.  When  a  pris- 
oner Is  arraigned,  he  is  asked,  "How  will  you 
be  tried?"  He  answers,  "By  God  and  my 
country."  This  practice  arose  when  the  pris- 
oner had  the  right  to  choose  the  mode  of 
trial,  namely,  by  ordeal  or  by  jury,  and  then 
he  elected  by  God  or  by  hta  country,  that  la, 
by  Jury.  It  is  probable  that  originally  It 
was  "By  God  or  my  country;"  for  the  ques- 
tion asked  supposes  an  option  In  the  pris- 
oner, and  the  answer  is  meant  to  assert  his 


3)  GOOD  ABEARING 

Innocence  by  declining  oeitber  sort  of  trial. 
1  Chit.  Crlm.  Law,  41S;   Barr.  Cbs.  St.  73, 

GOD  BOTE.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  An  ec- 
cteeiastlcal  or  church  fine  imposed  upon  an 
offender  for  crimes  and  offenses  committed 
against  God. 

GOD'S  PENNY.  In  old  English  law.  Mon- 
ey given  to  bind  a  bargain;  earnest-money. 
So  called  because  euch  money  was  anciently 
given  to  God, — that  is.  to  the  church  and  the 
poor.    See  "Denarius  Dei." 


GOING  CONCERN.  A  business  esUbUsh- 
ment  which  continues  to  transact  its  ordi- 
nary business,  though  it  may  be  embar- 
rassed, or  even  Insolvent.     30  Fed.  865. 

GOING  THROUGH  THE  BAR.  The  act  of 
the  chief  of  an  English  common-law  court 
In  demanding  of  every  member  of  the  bar. 
In  order  of  seniority,  if  he  has  anything  to 
move.  This  was  done  at  the  sitting  of  the 
court  each  day  In  term,  except  special  paper 
days,  crown  paper  days  In  the  queen's  bench, 
and  revenue  paper  days  in  the  exchequer. 
On  the  last  day  of  term  this  order  Is  re- 
versed, the  first  and  second  time  round.  In 
the  exchequer  the  postman  and  tubman  are 
first  called  on.    Wharton. 

GOING  TO  THE  COUNTRY.  When  a  par- 
ty.  under  the  common-law  system  of  plead- 
ing, finished  his  pleading  by  the  words, 
"and  of  this  he  puts  lUmself  upon  the 
country,"  this  was  called  "going  to  the  coun- 
try." It  was  the  essential  termination  to  a 
pleading  which  took  Issue  upon  a  material 
fact  in  the  preceding  pleading,    Rapalje  &  L. 

GOING  WITNESS.  One  who  is  going  out 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  although 
only  Into  a  state  or  country  under  the  gen- 
eral sovereignty;  as,  for  example.  If  he  is 
going  from  one  to  another  of  the  United 
States,  or.  In  Great  Britain,  from  England  to 
Scotland.    2  Dickens,  464. 


GOLDSMITH'S  NOTES.  In  English  law. 
Banker's  notes.  So  called  because  the  trades 
of  banker  and  goldsmith  were  orlglnallr 
Jolued.    Chit.  Bills,  423. 

GOOD.  Reasonable;  suitable;  sufficient ; 
valid;  meeting  all  legal  requirements.  See 
10  Gray  (Mass,)  302;  36  Mo.  App.  192. 

Ab  Applied  to  Commercial  Paper.  Gen- 
uine; collectible.  4  Mete.  (Mass.)  48;  I  N. 
J.  Law,  99, 

As  Applied  to  Peraons.     Of  a  debtor, 

solvent  (21  Mo.  App.  372)  ;  of  a  person  In  a 
representative  or  official  capacity  (1  Blackf. 
[Ind.]  396). 

As  Applied  to  Property  Sold.  Reason- 
ably sound  and  suitable.    See  1  Idaho.  41, 


GOOD  ABEARING.    See  "Abt 


'^T^Tc 


GOOD  AND  LAWFUL,  MEN 


GOODTITLE 


OOOD  AND  LAWFUL  MEN.  ThoBe  iiuaU- 
fled  to  serve  on  Juries;  that  Is,  Utose  of  full 
age,  citizens,  not  Infamous  or  non  compoi 
mentis;  and  they  must  be  resident  In  the 
county  where  the  venue  is  laid.  Bac.  Abr. 
"JurieH"  (A);  Cro.  Bllz.  654;  3  Inst.  30;  Z 
Rolle,  SZ;  Cam.  ft  N.  (N.  C.)  3S. 

GOOD  BEHAVIOR.  Ckinduct  aathorlced  br 
law.  Surety  of  good  behavior  misbt  at 
common  law  be  demanded  from  any  person 
justly  Buspected,  upon  eufflcient  grounds,  ol 
Intending  to  commit  a  crime  or  misdemean- 
or. Surety  for  good  behavior  is  somewhat 
similar  to  snrety  of  the  peace,  but  the  ,recog- 
nizance  is  more  easily  forfeited,  and  it  ought 
to  be  demanded  with  greater  caution.  1 
Bin.  (Pa.)  98,  note;  3  Yeatea  (Pa.)  437;  U 
Viner,  Abr.  2I;  Dane,  Abr.  Indei.  As  to 
what  le  a  breach  oF  good  behavior,  see  2 
Mart  (La.;  N.  S.)  683;  Hawk.  P.  C.  bk.  1,  c. 
61.  1  6;  1  Chit.  Prac.  678. 


OOOD  COUNTRY.  In  Scotch  law.  Good 
men  at  the  country.  A  name  given  to  a 
Jury. 

GOOD  FAITH.  Honesty;  absence  of  fraud, 
collurion,  or  deceit.  91  Wis.  464.  See  "Bona 
P^de  Purchaser." 

GOOD  TITLE.  A  perfect  Utle,  free  and 
clear  from  any  legal  exception  or  charge 
thereon.    23  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  370. 

GOOD  WILL.  The  beneflt  which  arises 
from  the  establishment  of  particular  trades 
or  occupations.  The  advantage  or  benefit 
which  is  acquired  by  an  establishment,  be- 
yond the  mere  value  of  the  capital,  stocks, 
funds,  or  property  employed  therein,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  public  patronage  and 
encour^nnent  which  It  receives  from  con- 
stant or  habitual,  customers,  on  accoont  of 
ItB  local  position,  or  common  celebrity,  or 
reputation  for  skill  or  affluence  or  punctual- 
ity, or  from  other  accidental  circumstances 
or  necessities,  or  even  from  ancient  partiali- 
ties or  prejudlcee.  Story,  Partn.  S  99.  See 
17  VoB.  336;  1  Hon.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  6S;  16  Am. 
Jur.  87. 

It  includes  only  that  estimation  and  repute 
wblcb  Is  t>ecullar  to  the  particular  establish- 
ment. It  is  that  apeciea  of  connection  In 
trade  which  induces  customers  to  deal  with  a 
particular  Qrm. 

GOODS. 

In  Contracta.    The  term  "goods"  ia  not 

so  wide  as  "chattelB,"  for  It  applies  to  in- 
animate objects,  and  does  not  include  ani- 
mals or'  chattels  real,  as  a  lease  for  years 
of  house  or  land,  which  "chattels"  does  in- 
clude.    Co.  Lttt.  118;   1  Ruse.  376. 

Goods  will  not  Include  flxtuKs.  2  Mass. 
49S;  4  J.  B.  Moore,  73.  In  a  more  limited 
sense,  "goods"  1b  used  tor  articles  of  mer- 
chandise. Z  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  389.  It 
has  been  held  in  Massachusetts  that  promis- 
sory notes  were  within  the  term  "goods"  in 
the  statute  of  frauds  (3  Mete.  [Mass.]  365; 
but  see  S4  N.  H.  484;  4  Dud.  [S.  C]  S8); 


so  stock  or  shares  of  an  Incorporated  com- 
pany (20  Pick.  [Maae.]  B;  S  Har.  ft  J.  (Hd.1 
38;  16  Conn,  400);  so,  in  some  cases,  bank 
notes  and  coin  (2  Story  [U.  S.]  52;  5  Mason 
[U.  S-l  637).    See  "Chattel." 

In  Wllla.    In  wllla,  goods  Is  nommi  gai- 

eralissimtim,  and,  if  there  Is  nothing  to  limit 
It,  will  comprehend  all  the  personal  estate  of 
the  testator,  as  stocks,  bonds,  notes,  money, 
plate,  furniture,  etc.  1  Atk.  180-182;  S  Atk. 
62;  1  P.  Wms.  267:  1  Brown,  Cb,  128;  4 
Ruas.  370;  Williams.  Ki'rs,  1014;  1  Bop. 
Leg.  260.  But  in  general  It  will  be  limited 
by  the  context  of  the  Will.  See  2  Belt,  Supp. 
Ves.  287;  1  Chit  Prac.  89,  90;  1  Ves.  Jr.  63; 
3  Ves.  212;  Hammond,  Parties,  182;  1  Yeates 
(Pa.)  101;  2  Dali.  (Pa.)  142;  Ayllfle,  Pand. 
296;  Weskett,  Ins.  260;  Sugd.  Vend.  493, 
497;  and  the  articles  "Blens;"  "Chattel;" 
"Furniture." 

GOODS  AND  CHATTELS. 

In  Contracts.    A  term  which  Inclndes 

not  only  personal  property  in  possession,  bat 
choses  in  action  and  chattels  real,  as  a 
lease  for  years  of  house  or  land,  or  emble- 
menU.  12  Coke,  1;  1  Atk.  182;  Co.  LItt. 
118;  1  Russ.  376. 

In  Criminal  Law.    Choaes  In  action,  as 

bank  notes,  mortgage  deeds,  and  money,  do 
not  fall  wltbln  the  technical  definition  of 
"goods  and  chattels."  And  it  des4irlbed  In 
an  indictment  as  "goods  and  chattels,"  these 
words  may  be  rejected  aa  aurpluaage.  A 
Gray  (Mass.)  416;  3  Cox,  C.  C.  460;  1  Den.  C. 
C.  450;  1  Dears,  ft  B.  C.  C.  426;  2  Zab.  (N. 
J.)  207;  1  Leach,  C.  C.  241  (4th  Ed.  468). 
See  5  Mason   (XJ.  S.)  S37. 

In  Wills.    It  unrestrained,  these  words 

will  pass  all  personal  property.  Williams, 
Ex're,  1014  et  seq.,  Am.  notes.  See  Add. 
Cont.  3L  201,  912,  914. 

GOODS  BARGAINED  AND  SOLD.  Aphrase 
used  to  designate  the  action  of  n»»nm^ait 
brought  on  a  contract  of  sale,  where  the  pur- 
chaser   baa   not   accepted    delivery    of    the 

GOODS  SOLD  AND  DELIVERED.  Apbrssa 
used  to  Indicate  the  action  of  oMumpsU 
brought  when  the  sale  and  delivery  ol  goods 
furnish  the  cause. 

GOODS,  WARES,  AND  MERCHANDISE. 
A  phrase  used  in  the  statute  of  frauds,  cov- 
ering, generally,  all  classes  of  personal  prop- 
erty. Fixtures  do  not  come  within  It.  1 
Cromp.,  M.  ft  R.  27B;  3  Tyrwh.  969;  1 
Tyrwh.  ft  G.  4.  Growing  crops  of  potatoes, 
com,  turnips,  and  other  annual  crops,  are 
I  within  It.  8  Bowl,  ft  R.  314;  10  Bam.  ft  C. 
446;  4  Mees.  ft  W.  347.  Per  contra,  i  Taunt. 
38.  See  Add.  Cont.  31.  32;  2  Dana  (Ky.) 
2DS;  2  Rawle  (Pa.)  161;  6  Bam.  ft  C.  829; 
10  Adol.  ft  E.  753.  See,  generally,  118  Mass. 
286;  20  Mich.  3E7.  Promissory  notes  and 
shares  in  an  Incorporated  company,  and.  In 
some  cases,  money  and  bank  notes,  have  been 
held  within  It.    See  2  Pars.  Cont.  S30-332. 

GOODTITLE.  Sometimes  used  as  the 
name  of  the  fictitious  tenant  in  ejectment, 
as  "Doe"  or  "Jackson"  is  more  usually  em- 
ployed. 
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GOVERNMENT  (Lat  gubentaculvm,  a  rud- 
der. The  Romans  compared  the  state  to  a 
vesBel,  and  applied  the  term  gubernator, 
Iielmsman,  to  the  leader  or  actual  ruler  oC  a 
state.  From  the  Latin,  this  word  has  passed 
Into  most  of  the  modem  European  lan- 
Buagea).  That  Institution  or  aggregate  of 
Institutions  by  which  a  state  makes  and  car- 
ries out  those  rules  of  action  which  are 
neoeesary  to  enable  'men  to  live  in  a  social 
state,  or  which  are  imposed  ai>on  the  people 
forming  a  state. 

We  understand,  in  modem  political  science, 
by  "state,"  In  Us  widest  Bense,  an  Inde- 
pendent society,  acknowledging  no  sui>e- 
rlor.  and  by  the  term  "government,"  that  in- 
stitution or  aggregate  of  institutions  by 
which  that  society  makes  and  carries  out 
those  rules  of  action  which  are  necessary  to 
enable  men  to  live  In  a  social  state,  or  which 
are  Imposed  upon  the  people  forming  that 
society  by  those  who  possess  the  power  or 
authority  of  prescrihing  them.  Government 
Is  the  aggregate  of  authorities  which  rule  ' 
society.  By  "admlnlstratloa,"  again,  we  u: 
derstaod  in  modern  times,  and  especially 
In  more  or  less  free  countries,  the  aggregate 
of  those  persons  In  whose  hands  the  reins 
of  government  are  for  the  time  being, — the 
chief  ministers  or  heads  of  departments. 
But  the  terms  "state,"  "government,"  and 
"administration"  are  not  always  used  in 
their  strictness.  The  government  of  a  state 
being  its  most  prominent  feature,  which  is 
mobt  readily  percelTed,  "govemmnat"  has 
frequently  been  used  tor  "state;"  and  the 
publicists  of  the  last  century  almost  alwayi 
used  the  term  "government,"  or  "form  of 
government,"  when  they  discussed  the  dlt- 
lerent  political  societies  or  states.  On  the 
other  hand,  "government"  Is  often  used,  to 
this  day,  for  "administration,"  in  the 
In  which  It  has  been  explained. 

They  are  never  actually  created  by  agree- 
ment or  compact.  Even  where  portions  of 
government  are  formed  by  agreement,  as,  for 
Instance,  when  a  certain  family  Is  called  to 
rule  over  a  country,  the  contracting  parties 
must  previously  be  conscious  of  having  au- 
thority to  do  so.  As  society  originates  with 
the  family,  so  does  authority  or  govern- 
ment. Nowhere  do  men  exist  without  au- 
thority among  them,  even  though  it  were 
but  In  Its  mere  Inciplency.  Men  are  forced 
Into  this  state  of  things  by  the  fundamental 
law  that  with  them,  and  with  them  alone  of 
all  mammals,  the  period  of  dependence  of 
the  young  upon  Its  parents  outlasts  by  many 
years  the  period  of  lactation,  so  that,  dur- 
ing this  period  of  post-lactatlonal  depend- 
ence, time  and  opportunity  are  given  for  the 
development  of  affection  sjid  the  habit 
obedience  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  altection 
and  autborlty  on  the  other,  as  well  as  of  mu- 
tual dependence.  The  family  Is  a  society, 
and  expands  into  clusters  of  families.  Into 
-  tribes  and  larger  societies,  collecting  Into 
communities,  always  carrying  the  habit  and 
necessity  of  authority  and  mutual  support 
along  with  them.  As  men  advance,  the 
great  and  pervading  law  of  mutual  depend- 
ence shows  Itself  more  and  more  clearly, 
and  acts  more  and  more  Intensely.     Man  Is 


eminently  a  social  being,  not  only  as  to  an  In- 
stinctive love  of  aggregation,  not  only  as  to 
material  necessity  and  security,  but  also  as 
to  mental  and  affectional  development,  and 
not  only  as  to  a  given  number  of  existing 
beings,  or  what  we  will  call  as  to  "extent," 
but  also  as  to  "descent"  of  generation  after 
generation,  or,  as  we  tpay  call  it,  "transmis- 
sion." Society,  and  Ita  government  along 
'Ith  it,  are  continuous.  Oovernment  exists 
and  continues  among  men,  and  laws  have 
authority  for  generations  which  neither 
made  them,  nor  had  any  direct  representa- 
tion in  making  them,  because  the  necessity 
of  government— necessary  according  to  the 
nature  of  social  man  and  to  his  wants — Is 
a  continuous  necessity.  But  the  family  Is 
not  only  the  institution  from  which  once,  at 
a  distant  period,  society,  authority,  and 
government  arose.  The  family  increases  In 
importance,  distinctness,  and  intensity  of 
action  as  man  advances,  and  continues  to 
develop  authority,  obedience,  affection,  and 
social  adhesiveness,  and  thus  acts  with 
reference  to  the  state  as  the  feeder  acts  with 
reference  to  the  canal.  The  state  originates 
dally  anew  In  the  family. 

Although  man  is  an  eminently  social  be- 
ing, he  Is  also  Individual,  morally,  intel- 
lectually, and  physically:  and,  while  his  In- 
dividuality will  endure  even  beyond  this  life, 
he  is  necessitated,  by  his  physical  condition. 
to  approprlaf*  and  to  produce,  and  thus  to 
imprint  his  Individuality  upon  the  material 
world  around,  to  create  property.  But  man 
is  not  only  an  appropriating  and  producing. 
he  Is  also  an  exchanging,  being.  He  al- 
ways exchanges  and  always  Intercommuni- 
cates. This  constant  Intertwining  of  man's 
Individualism  and  socialism  creates  mutual 
claims  of  protection,  rights,  the  necessity  of 
rules,  of  laws, — in  one  word,  as  individuals 
and  as  natural  members  of  society,  men  pro- 
duce and  require  government.  No  society, 
no  cluster  of  men,  no  Individuals  banded  to- 
gether even  for  a  temi>orary  purpose,  can 
exist  without  some  sort  of  government  in- 
stantly springing  up.  Government  Is  nat- 
ural to  man.  and  characteristic.  No  animals 
have  a  government;  no  authority  exists 
among  them;  Instinct  and  physical  submis- 
sion alone  exist  among  th«n.  Man  alone 
has  laws  which  ought  to  be  obeyed,  but  may 
be  disobeyed.  Eipansion,  accumulation,  de- 
velopment, progress,  relapses,  disintegra- 
tion, violence,  error,  superstition,  the  neees- 
Glty  of  intercommunication,  wealth  and 
poverty,  peculiar  disposition,  temperament, 
configuration  of  the  country,  traditional 
types,  pride  and  avarice,  knowledge  and  ig- 
norance, sagacity  of  individuals,  taste,  activ- 
ity and  sluggishness,  noble  or  criminal  bias, 
position,  both  geographical  and  chronolog- 
ical,— all  that  alTects  numbers  of  men  af- 
fects their  governments,  and  an  endless  va- 
riety of  governments  and  political  societies 
has  been  the  consequence;  but  whatever 
form  of  government  may  present  itself  to  us, 
the  fundamental  Idea,  however  rudely  con- 
ceived. Is  always  the  protection  of  society 
and  Its  members,  security  of  property  and 
person,  the  administration  of  Justice  there- 
for, and  the  united  efforts  of  society  to  fur- 
nish the  means  to  authority  to  carry  out  its 
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objectB, — contribution,  which,  viewed  as  im- 
posed by  authority,  is  taxation.  ThoEc 
bands  of  robbers  which  occasionally  have 
risen  in  disintegrating  societies,  as  In  India, 
and  who  merely  robbed  and  devastated, 
avowing  that  they  clld  not  mean  to  admin- 
ister Justice  or  protect  the  people,  form 
exception,  although  the  extent  of  their 
soldiery,  and  the  periodicity  of  their  raids. 
caused  them  to  be  caiied  governments. 
What  little  of  government  continued  to 
iet  was  still  the  remnant  of  the  coromunal 
government  of  the  oppressed  hamlets;  while 
the  robbers  themselves  could  not  exist  with- 
out a  government  among  themselves. 

Aristotle  classtfled  governments  accord- 
ing to  the  seat  of  supreme  power,  and  be  has 
hieen  generally  followed  down  to  very  rei'ent 
times.  Accordingly,  we  had  monarchy,  that 
government  In  which  the  supreme  power  i: 
vested  In  one  man.  to  which  was  added,  at  a 
later  period,  the  Idea  of  hereditariness. 
Aristocracy,  the  government.  In  which  the 
supreme  power  Is  vested  In  the  ariatoi, 
which  does  not  mean,  in  this  case,  the  best, 
but  the  excelling  ones,  the  prominent,  i.  e., 
by  property  and  Influence.  Privilege  is  its 
characteristic.  Its  corresponding  degener- 
ate government  la  the  oligarchy  (from  oli- 
goa.  little,  few),  that  government  In  which 
supreme  power  1b  exercised  by  a  few  privi- 
leged ones,  who  generally  have  arrogated 
the  power.  Democracy,  that  government  in 
which  supreme  power  la  vested  In  tbe  people 
at  large.  Equality  Is  one  of  Its  character- 
istics. Its  degenerate  correspondent  is  the 
ochlocracy  (from  ocJitoa.  the  rabble). 
which  at  present  the  barbarous  term  '.'mob- 
ocracy"  is  frequently  used. 

But  this  classl  11  cation  was  Insufllclent. 
even  at  the  time  of  Aristotle,  when,  for  In- 
stance, theocracies  existed;  nor  is  the  seat 
of  supreme  power  the  only  characteristic, 
nor.  In  all  respects,  by  any  means  the  chief 
characteristic.  A  royal  government,  for  In- 
stance, may  be  less  absolute  than  a  repub- 
lican government.  In  order  to  group  to- 
gether the  governments  and  political  so- 
cieties which  have  existed,  and  are  still  ex- 
isting, with  philosophical  discrimination,  we 
must  pay  attention  to  tbe  chief  power  holder 
( whether  he  be  one  or  whether  there  are 
many),  to  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  iid- 
'mtnlstratlon  or  wielding  of  the  power,  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  society,  or  the  In- 
fluencing Interests  of  the  same,  to  the  limita- 
tion or  entirety  of  public  power,  to  the  pecul- 
iar relations  of  the  citizen  to  the  state.  In- 
deed, every  principle,  relation,  or  condition 
characteristically  influencing  or  shaping  so- 
ciety or  government  In  particular  may  fur- 
nish us  with  a  proper  division.  We  propose, 
then,  the  following: 


I.  According  to  the  ntipreme  power  holder,  or 
the  placing   at  supreme  power,   whether 
reallv  or  nominally  ao. 
The  power  holder  may  he  one,  a  tew,  many. 
or  all;  and  we  have,  accordingly: 

A.  Principal  (ties,  that  is,  states  the  rulers 
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of  which  are  set  apart  from  the 
ruled,  or  inherently  differ  from 
the  ruled,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
theocracy. 

(1)  Monarchy. 

(a)  Patriarchy. 

|h)  Chieftain  government  (asour 
Indians) . 

(c)  Sacerdotal  monarchy  (as  the 

states  of  the  church;    for- 
mer sovereign  bishoprics). 

(d)  Kingdom,    or    principality 

(e)  Theocracy  (Jehovah  was  the 

chief  maglstrale  of  the  Is- 
raelltlc  state). 

(2)  Dyarchy.     It  exists  In  Siam.  and 

existed  occasionally  in  the  Ro- 
man empire;  not  in  Sparta,  be- 
cause Sparta  was  a  republic,  al- 
though her  two  hereditary  gen- 
erals were  called  kings. 
B.  Republic. 

(1)  Aristocracy. 

(a)  Aristocracy  proper, 

(aa)  Aristocracies  which 
are  democracies  with- 
in tbe  body  of  aristo- 
crats (as  the  former 
Polish  government). 

(bb)  Organic  Interna!  gov- 
ernment (as  Venice 
formerly). 

(b)  Oligarchy. 

(c)  Sacerdotal  republic,  or  hier- 

(d)  Plutocracy:    if.    Indeed,    we 

adopt  this  term  from  an- 
tiquity for  a  government  In 
wiilch  it  is  the  principle  that 
the  poBsesEors  of  great 
wealth  constitute  the  body 
of  aristocrats. 
(2>   Democracy. 

(a)  Democracy  proper. 

(b)  Ochlocracy  (mobrule). "mob" 

meaning  unorganized  multi- 
tude. 
[.  According  to  the  unity  of  putiHc  potcfr, 
or  ita  rfii-lmon  and  limllalinn. 
A.  Unrestricted  power,  or  absolutism. 
(1)  According  to  the  form  of  gov- 


(a)  Absolute  monarchy,  or  des- 

potism. 

(b)  Absolute  aristocracy  (Ven- 

ice) ;  absolute  sacerdotal 
aristocracy,  etc. 

(c)  Absolute   democracy    (the 

government  of  the  Agora. 
or  market  democracy). 
(2)  According  to  tbe  Drganliation  of 
the  administration. 

(a)  Centralized    absolutism. 

Centralism,  called  "bu- 
reaucracy" when  carried 
on  by  writing;  at  least, 
bureaucracy  has  very  rare- 
ly existed,  if  ever,  with- 
out centralism. 

(b)  Provincial     (satraps,     pa- 

shas, proconsuls).! 
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B.  According  to  division  of  pabllc  power. 

(1)  Qovemments  in  which  the  three 

great  functions  of  public  power 
are  separate,  viz..  the  legisla- 
tive, executive.  Judiciary.  II  a 
distinct  term  contracElstingul sh- 
ed to  centralism  be  wanted,  we 
might  call  these  "co-operative 
governments." 

(2)  OovemmentB    in    which    these 

branches  are  not  strictly  sepa- 
rate, as.  for  Instance,  In  our 
government,  but  which  are 
nevertheless  not  centralized 
governments;  as  Republli 
Rome.  Athens,  and  several 
modem  lilngdoms. 

C.  Institutional  government. 

(1)  Inetitutioual  government  com- 
prehending the  whole,  or 
constitutional      govern- 

(a)  Deputatlve  govemmeut. 

(b)  Representative      govern- 

(aa)  Bicameral. 

(bb)  Unicameral.. 
(!)  Local  self-government.  See  V. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any 
substantial  self-government 
can  esiat  without  an  Institu- 
tional character  and  subordi- 
nate self-governments.  It  can 
exist  only  under  an  institution- 
al government  (see  Lleber's 
Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Govem- 
ment.  under  "Institution"). 

D.  Whether  the  state  is  the  substantive 

or  the  means,  or  whether  the 
principle  of  socialism  or  Indi- 
vidualism preponderates. 

(1)  Socialism,  tbat  state  of  society 

in  which  the  socialist  principle 
prevail B.  or  in  which  govern- 
ment considers  itself  the  sub- 
stantive; the  ancient  states  ab- 
sorbing the  individual  or  matt- 
ing citizenship  the  highest 
phase  of  humanity;  absolutism 
of  Louis  XIV.  Indeed,  all  mod- 
em absolutism  Is  socialistic. 

(2)  Individual  ism,    that    system    in 

which  the  slate  remains  ac- 
knowledged a  means,  and  the 
Individual  the  substantive : 
where  primary  claims,  tbat  is, 
rights,  are  felt  to  exist,  for  the 
obtaining'*  and  protection  of 
which  the  government  is  estab- 
lished.—the  government,  or 
even  society,  which  must  not 
attempt  to  absorb  the  Individ, 
ual.  The  Individual  is  Immor- 
tal, and  will  be  of  another 
world;  the  state  is  neither. 
III.  According  to  the  descent  or  transfer  of 

tuvreme  poicer. 
A.  Hereditary  government b. 

Monarchies. 

Aristocracies. 

Hierarchies,  etc. 
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B.  Elective. 

MouarchteB. 

Aristocracies. 

Hierarchies. 

C.  Hereditary — elective — governments, 

the  rulers  of  which  are  chosen  from 
a  certain  family  or  tribe. 

D.  Governments    In    which    the    chief 

magistrate  or  monarch  liaa  the 
right  to  appoint  the  succesBor;  aa 
occasionally  the  Roman  emperors, 
the  Chinese,  the  Russian,  In  theory, 
Bonaparte  when  consul  for  life. 
IV.  According  to  the  origin  of  supreme  pow- 
er, real  or  theoretical. 

A.  According  to  the  primordial  charac- 

ter of  power. 

(1)  Based  on  ius  diiinum. 

(a)  MonarchleB. 

(b)  Communism,  which  rests 

Its  claims  on  a  jus  divi- 
nam  or  extrapolltlcal 
claim  of  society, 

(c)  Democracies,    when    pro- 

claiming that  the  people, 
because  the  people,  can 
do  wliat  they  list,  even 
against  the  law;  as  the 
Athenians  once  declared 
it,  and  Napoleon  III., 
when  he  desired  to  be 
elected  president  a  sec- 
ond time  against  the  con- 
sUtutlon. 

(2)  Based  on   the  sovereignty   of 

the  people. 

(a)  EaUblisbing  an    InsUtu- 

tional  government,  as 
with  uB. 

(b)  Establishing     absolutism 

(the  Bonaparte  sover- 
eignty). 

B.  Delegated  power. 

(1)  Chartered  governments. 

(a)  Chartered     city     goveru- 

(b)  Chartered  companies,  as 
the  former  great  Blast 
India  Company. 

(c)  Proprietary  governments. 

(2)  Vice  royalties;  as  Egypt,  and, 

formerly,  Altera 

(3)  Colonial  government  with  con- 

stitution and  high  amount  of 
self-government, — a   govern- 
ment of  great  Importance  in 
modern  history. 
V.  Constitutions.    (To  avoid  too  man]/  subdi- 
visions, this  subject  has  been  treated 
here  aeparalely.    See  IIJ. 
Constitutions,  the    fundamental    laws    on 
which   governments   rest,   and   which   deter- 
mine the  relation  In  which  the  citizen  stands 
to  the  government,  as  well  as  each  portion 
of  the  government  to  the  whole,  and  which, 
therefore,  give  feature  to  the  political   so- 
ciety, may  be: 

A.  As  to  their  origin. 

(1)  Accumulative;  as  the  constitu- 
tions of  England  or  Republican  ■ 
Rome.  '•  I  i 
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(Z)  Enacted  conBtltutlone  (gener^- 
1;,  but  not  philosophical- 
ly, called  "written  codbU- 
tutlons"). 

(a)  Octroyed  coDstitutlons  (as 

the     French,     by     LouIh 

xvm.) 

(b)  Enacted  by  the  people,  ae 

our  constitutions.     ("We. 
the  people,  charter  goveni- 
ments;    formerly   goTeni- 
ments  chartered  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people,") 
(3 1  Pacts  between  two  parties,  con- 
tracts, as  Magna  Gharta.  and 
moat   charters   In    the   Middle 
Ages.    The  medieval  rule  was 
th&t  as  much  freedom  was  en- 
Joyed  as  it  was  possible  to  con- 
quer.— eipvgnare   In   the  true 

B.  As  to  eictont  or  uniformity. 

(1)  Broadcast  over  the   land.     We 

may  call  them  national  constl- 
stitutlons,  popular  constitu- 
tions, constitutions  tor  the 
whole  state. 

(2)  Special  charters.    Chartered,  ac- 

cnmulated  and  varying  fran- 
chises, medieval  character.  (See 
article  "Constitution"  In  the 
Encyclopaedia  Americana.) 
As  to  the  extent  and  comprehension  oj 
the  chief  govemTnent. 

A.  Military  governments. 

(1)  Commercial  government;  oneof 
the  first  In  Asia,  and  that  Into 
which  Asiatic  society  relapses, 
as  the  only  remaining  ele- 
ment, when  barbarous  con- 
querors destroy  all  bonds 
which  can  be  torn  by  them. 

(2>  Tribal  government. 

(a)  Stationary. 

(b)  Nomadic.      We    mention 

the  nomadic  government 
under  the  tribal  govern- 
ment, because  no  other 
government  has  been  no- 
madic, except  the  patri- 
archal government,  which 
Indeed  Is  the  inciplency 
of  the  tribal  government. 

(3)  City  government;  that  Is.  city 

states;  as  all  free  states  of 
antiquity,  and  as  the  Hanse- 
atlc  governments  in   modem 

(4)  Qovemment   of    the    Medieval 

Orders  extending  over  po^ 
tions  of  societies  far  apart; 
as  the  Templars,  Teutonic 
Knighte.  Knights  of  St.  John. 
Political  societies  without  nec- 
essaryterritory, although  they 
had  always  landed  property. 

(5)  National  states;  that  Is,  popu- 

lous political  societies  spread- 
ing over  an  extensive  and  co- 
hesive territory  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  city. 

B.  Confederacies. 


(1)  As  to  admission  ot  members, 

or  extendon. 

(a)  Closed,  as  the  Amphlcty- 

onlc  council.  Germany. 

(b)  Open,  as  ours. 

(2)  As  to  the  federal  character,  or 

the  character  of  the 
members,  as  states, 

(a)  Leagues. 

(aa)  Tribal  confedera- 
cies; frequently 
observed  In  Asia; 
generallyot  alooae 
character. 

(bb)  City  leagues,  as  the 
Hanseatic  League, 
the  Lombard  Lea- 
gue. 

(cc)  Congress  of  depu- 
ties, voting  by 
states  and  accord- 
ing to  Instruction; 
as  the  Netherlands 
republic  and  our 
Articles  of  Con- 
federation, Ger- 
manic Confedera- 
Uon. 

(dd)  Present  "state  sys- 
tem of  Europe" 
(with  constant  con- 
gresses, if  we  may 
call  this  "system," 
a  federative  gov- 
ernment In  Its  In- 
ciplency). 

(b)  Confederaclesproper.with 

national  congress. 
(aa)  With    eccletiae    or 

gress  (Achaean 
League), 
(bb)  With  representative 
national  congress, 

C.  Mere  agglomerations  of  one  ruler. 

(1)  As  the  early  Asiatic  monarch- 

ies, or  Turkey. 

(2)  Several  crowns  in  one  head;  as 

Austria,  Sweden,  Denmark. 
,  A.S  to  the  construction  of  sodety.  t\e 
title  of  property  and  allegiance . 

A.  As  to  the  classes  of  society. 

(1)  Castes,    herediUrily    dividing 

the  whole  population,  accord- 
ing to  occupations  and  priv- 
ileges.   India,  ancient  Egypt. 

(2)  Special  pastes. 

(a)  Qovemment   with    priv- 

ileged classes  or  caste; 
nobility. 

(b)  Govemmentwlth  degrad- 

ed or  oppressed  caste; 
slavery. 

(c)  Ciovemments  founded  on 

equality  of  citizens  (the 
uniform  tendency  of 
modem  civilization). 

B.  As  to  property  and  production. 
(1)   Communism... 


(2) 


C.  As 


)  lndlvlduaii4n?,-if-iolf> 
to  altegiance.^^^*-^'-^cV^ 
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(1)  Plain,  direct;    as  In  anltarr 

governments. 
(3)  Varied;  aa  In  national  confed- 
eracies. 
<3)  Graduated  or  encopsulafed;  ae 
in  the  feudal  ayhUaa,  or  as 
Is  the  case  with  the  eerf. 
D.  Qovernmente  are  occasionally  call- 
ed according  to  the  preralllng  In- 
terests or  classes;  as 
Hllltar;  states;  tor  Instance,  Prus- 
sia under  Frederick  II. 
Maritime  state. 
Commercial. 
Agricultural. 
Manufacturing. 
Ecclesiastical,  etc. 
VIII.  According  to  simplicity  or  complezilv, 
as  in  all  other  apheres,  we  have — 

A.  Simple   governments    (formerly 

called  "pure;"  as  "pure  democ- 
racy"). 

B.  Complex  governments,  formerly 

called  "mixed." 
GRACE.    Favor  or  indulgence,  as  distin- 
guished from  right. 

QRACE,  DAYS  OF.    See  "Days  of  Grace." 

QRADATIM  (Lat.)  In  old  English  law. 
By  degrees  or  steps;  step  by  step;  from  one 
degree  to  another.    Bracton,  fol.  64. 

GRADU8  (Lat.  a  step).  A  measure  of 
space.  Vicat,  A  degree  of  relationship  ((H«- 
tantia  cogaatorum),  Helnec.  Elem,  Jur. 
Civ.  S  153;  Bracton,  fola.  134,  374;  Fleta,  llh. 
6,  c.  2,  S  1;  Id.  lib.  4,  c.  IT,  S  4. 

A  step  or  degree  generally;  e.  g.,  gradua 
honorutn,  degrees  of  honor.  Vicat.  A  pul- 
pit; a  year;  a  generation.     Du  Cange. 

A  port;  any  place  where  a  vessel  can  be 
brought  to  land.    Du  Cange. 

QRADU8  PARENTELAE.  A  pedigree;  a 
table  of  relationship. 

QRAPFER,  or  GRAFFARIUS.  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  A  graOer,  notary,  or  scrivener. 
St.  G  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1. 


GRAFIO.  A  baron,  inferior  to  a  count  1 
Mart  Anec.  Collect  13.  A  fiscal  judge;  an 
advocate.  Du  Cange ;  Spelman ;  Cowell. 
For  various  derivations,  see  Du  Cange. 

GRAFT.  In  equity.  A  term  used  to  desig- 
nate the  rigbt  of  a  mortgagee  la  premises  to 
which  the  mortgagor  at  the  time  of  making 
the  mortgage  had  an  Imperfect  title,  but  who 
afterwards  obtained  a  good  title.  In  this 
case  the  new  mortgage  is  considered  a  graft 
into  the  old  stock,  and  as  arising  In  consid- 
eration of  the  former  title.  I  Ball  &  B.  40, 
46.  67;  1  Powell,  Mortg.  190.  See  9  Mass. 
34.  The  same  principle  has  obtained  by  leg- 
islative enactment  in  Louisiana.  If  a  per- 
ton  contracting  an  obligation  towards  an- 
other, says  the  Civil  Code  (article  2371), 
grants  a  mortgage  on  property  of  which  be 
Is  not  then  the  owner,  this  mortgage  shall 
be  valid  If  the  debtor  should  ever  acquire 


GRAIN.  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  pen- 
nyweight 

For  scientific  purposes  the  grain  only  Is 
used,  and  sets  ot  weights  are  constructed  In 
decimal  progression,  from  ten  thousand 
grains  to  one-hundredth  at  a  grain. 

Wlieat,  rye,  barley,  or  other  com  sown  in 
the  ground,  la  Pennsylvania,  a  tenant  for 
a  certain  term  Is  entitled  to  the  away-going 
crop.  2  Bin.  (Pa.)  4ETi  5  Bin.  (Pa.)  268. 
289;  2  Serg.  ft  B.  (Pa.)  14.  See  "Away. 
Going  Crop." 

GRAINAGE.  In  English  law.  The  name 
of  an  ancient  duty  collected  la  London,  con- 
sisting ot  one-twentieth  part  ot  the  salt  Im- 
ported Into  that  city. 

QRAMMATICA  FAL8JK   NON   VITIAT 

ehartam.   False  grammar  does  not  vitiate  a 
deed.    »  Coke,  48. 

ORAMMATOPHVLACIUM  (Oraeco-Lat) 
In  the  civil  law.  A  place  tor  keeping  writ- 
ings or  records.    Dig.  48.  19.  9.  6. 

GRAMME.  A  French  weight.  Thegramme 
is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  ot  dis- 
tilled water  at  the  temperature  ot  zero.  It 
Is  equal  to  15.4441  grains  troy,  or  6.6481 
drachms  avoirdupois. 

GRANATARIUS  (Law  Lat)  In  Old  Eng- 
lish law.  An  officer  having  charge  ot  a 
granary.    Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  82,  g  1;  Id.  c.  84. 

GRAND  ASSIZE.  An  extraordinary  trial 
by  Jury,  instituted  by  Henry  II.,  by  way  ot 
alternative  ottered  to  the  choice  of  the  ten- 
ant or  defendant  In  a  writ  ot  right  Instead 
ot  the  barbarous  custom  ot  trial  by  battel. 
For  this  purpose,  a  writ  de  magna  assiza  eli- 
ganda  was  directed  to  the  sheriff  to  return 
four  knights,  who  were  to  Choose  twelve 
other  knights  to  be  joined  with  themselves; 
and  these  sixteen  formed  the  grand  assize, 
or  great  jury,  to  try  the  right  between  the 
parties.    3  Bl.  Comm.  361. 

GRAND  BILL  OF  SALE.  In  English  law. 
The  name  of  an  instrument  used  tor  the 
transfer  ot  a  ship  while  she  is  at  sea.  See 
"Bill  ot  Sale;''  7  Mart.  (La.)  318. 

GRAND  CAPE.  In  English  law.  A  writ 
judicial  which  lleth  when  a  man  has  brought 
a  praecipe  quod  reddat,  of  a  thing  that 
toucheth  plea  ot  lands,  and  the  tenant  makes 
default  on  the  day  given  him  in  the  Writ 
original,  then  this  writ  shall  go  for  the  king, 
to  take  the  land  into  the  king's  bands,  and, 
It  be  comes  not  at  the  day  given  him  by  the 
grand  cape,  he  has  lost  his  lands.  Old  Nat 
Brev.  folH.  161,  163;  Reg.  Jud.  fol., 2b:  Brac- 
ton, lib.  6,  tr.  3.  c.  1,  Noe.  4,  6,  6.  So  called 
because  Its  Latin  form  began  with  the  word 
cape,  "take  thou,"  and  because  It  had  more 
words  than  the  petit  cape,  or  because  petit 
cape  summons  to  answer  for  default  only. 
Petit  cape  Issues  after  appearance  to  the 
original  writ,  grand  cape  before. 


GRAND  COUTUMIEH 

GRAND  COUTUMIER.  Two  collections  ot 
l&wa  bora  Uils  title.  One,  also  called  the 
"Coutumier  of  France,"  Is  a  collection  of  the 
customs,  usaKee.  and  tormB  of  practice  wblch 
bad  been  used  from  time  immemorial  In 
France;  the  other,  called  the  "Coutumier  de 
Normandle"  (which,  indeed,  with  some 
teratlODB,  made  a  part  of  the  former), 
composed  about  the  fourteenth  of  Henry  111., 
A.  D.  1229,  and  Is  a  collection  of  the  Norman 
laws,  not  as  they  stood  at  the  conquest  of 
Bngland  by  William  the  Conqueror,  but  some 
time  after  wards,  and  contains  many  provi- 
sions probably  borrowed  from  the  old  Eng- 
lisb  or  Sazon  laws.    Hale,  Hist.  Com.  Law, 


0RANDDAY8.  In  English  pracUco.  Tbose 
days  in  the  term  which  are  solemnly  kept  In 
the  inns  of  court  and  chancery,  vis..  Candle- 
mas Day  in  Hilary  term,  Ascension  Day  in 
Easter  term,  St  Jojin  the  Baptist's  Day  in 
Trinity  term,  and  All  Saints'  Day  in  Michael- 
mas term,  wblcb  are  dies  nonjuridici,  or  no 
days  In  court,  and  are  set  apart  for  festivity. 
Jacob. 

GRAND  DISTRESS.  In  Engllsli  practice. 
A  process  which  formerly  Issued  where  the 
defendant,  after  being  attached,  neglected 
to  appear;  its  object  being  to  compel  an  ap- 
pearance by  distraining  hie  goods  (3  Bl, 
Comm.  2S0).  It  is  called  "grand"  from  its 
extent  and  stringency.    Blount. 

GRAND  JURY.  In  pracUce.  A  body  of 
men,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twelve  nor 
more  than  twenty-four,  respectively  returned 
by  the  sheriff  of  every  county  to  every  ses- 
sion of  the  peace,  oyer  and  terminer,  and 
geperal  gaol  delivery,  to  whom  indictments 
are  preferred.  4  Bl.  Comm.  302;  1  Cblt. 
Crlm,  Law,  310,  311. 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  this  institu- 
tion existed  among  the  Saxons.  Crabb,  H!at. 
Eng.  Law,  35.  By  the  constitutions  of  Clar- 
endon, enacted  10  Hen.  11.  (A.  D.  1164),  it  is 
provided  that,  "if  such  men  were  suspected 
whom  none  wished  or  dared  to  accuse,  the 
sheriff,  being  thereto  required  by  the  bishop, 
Should  swear  twelve  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, or  village,  to  declare  the  truth"  re- 
specting such  supposed  crime,  the  Jurors 
being  summoned  as  witnesses  or  accusers, 
rather  than  Judges.  It  seems  to  be  pretty 
certain  that  this  statute  either  established 
grand  Juries,  if  this  Institution  did  not  exist 
before,  or  recognized  them  If  they  already 
existed.    1  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  63. 

GRAND  LARCENY. 

At  Common  Law.    Simple  larceny  was 

divided  Into  grand  and  petit.  The  former  was 
committed  by  the  stealing  of  property  exceed- 
ing twelve  pence  in  value;  the  latter,  when 
tbe  property  was  of  the  value  of  twelve  pence 
or  under.  This  distinction  was  not  abol- 
lEtaed  till  tbe  reign  of  George  tV.  Grand 
larceny  was  a  capital  offense,  but  clergyable 
unless  attended  with  certain  aggravations. 
Petit  larceny  was  punishable  with  whip- 
ping, "or  some  such  corporal  punishment 
less  (ban  death;"  and.  being  a  felony.  It  was 


subject  to  forfeiture,  whether  upon  convic- 
tion or  flight. 

In  the  United  States.    The  dlstincUon 

between  grand  and  petit  larceny  is  generally 
preserved;  the  amount  necessary  to  be  stolen 
to  constitute  grand  larceny  being  ordinarily 
about  twenty  dollars.  Grand  larceny  Is  a 
felony,  and  petit  larceny  a  misdemeanor. 

GRAND  SERJEANTY.  In  English  law.  A 
species  of  tenure  in  capite,  by  certain  per- 
sonal and  honorable  services  to  tbe  king, 
called  "grand"  in  respect  o(  tbe  honor  of  so 
serving  the  king.  Inst&ncea  of  sucb  services 
are,  the  carrying  of  the  king's  banner,  per- 
forming some  service  at  his  coronation,  etc. 
The  honorable  parts  of  this  tenure  were  re- 
tained, and  its  oppressive  Incidents  swept 
away,  by  St.  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  Termes  de  la 
Ley;  2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  73;  1  Steph. 
Comm.  19S. 

GRANDCHILDREN.  The  children  of  one's 
children.  Sometiffles  these  may  claim  be- 
quests given  in  a  will  to  children,  though.  In 
general,  they  can  make  no  such  claim.  6 
Coke,  16.     See  "Child;"  "Construction." 


GRANT, 

At  Conudon  Law,    A  transfer  by  deed 

of  that  which  cannot  pass  by  livery.  Wil- 
liams, Real  Prop.  149. 

A  grant  was  proper  to  transfer  an  Incor- 
poreal hereditament  or  a  reversion  or  vested 
remainder  in  land,  but  in  England,  before 
1S4G.  a  grant  was  not  effectual  to  transfer  an 
estate  in  fee  In  land  In  possession.  7  W.  Va. 
235. 

A  grant  Is  now  sufficient  to  convey  any 
estate.     12  Minn.  468. 

In   Modern   Law.  A  general  term,  in- 

luding  all  sorts  of  conveyances.     4  Mason 


{U.  ! 


The  term  Is  properly  applicable  only  to 
realty  (1  MonL  410).  but  it  has  been  applied 
to  personalty.     12  Minn.  46S. 

It  Is  particularly  applied  to  conveyances 
by  the  government,  whether  of  lands  or  of 
Incorporeal  hereditaments,  as  franchises. 

By  the  word  "grant. '  in  a  treaty.  Is  meant 
not  only  a  formal  grant,  but  any  concession, 
warrant,  order,  or  permission  to  survey,  pos- 
sess, or  settle,  whether  written  or  parol, 
express,  or  presumed  from  possession.  Such 
a  grant  may  be  made  by  law,  as  well  as  by 
a  patent  pursuant  to  a  law.  12  Pet  (U.  S.) 
410.  See  9  Adol.  &  E.  S32;  5  Mass.  472;  9 
Pick.  (Mass.)  80. 

"Offlce  grant"  applies  to  conveyances  made 
by  some  officer  of  the  law  to  effect  certain 
purposes,  where  the  owner  Is  either  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  execute  the  requisite  deeds 
to  pass  the  title. 

"Private  grant'  Is  a  grant  by  tbe  deed  o( 

private  person. 

•'Public  grant"  is  the  mode  and  act  of 
creating  a  title  in  an  Individual  to  Ibnda 


GRANT,  BARGAIN,  AND  SELL   (421) 
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which  had  prevlouBly  belonged  to  the  govern- 

The  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  aad 
of  the  various  states,  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  conveyed  by  deeds  or  patents  issued 
In  virtue  o(  general  laws;  but  many  specific 
grantG  have  also  been  made,  and  a|-e  the 
usual  method  of  transfer  during  the  colonial 
period.  See  2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  517-536; 
4  Kent.  Comm.  450,  494;  8  Wheat.  (U.  8.) 
543;  6  Pet.  (U.  S.)  548;  16  Pet.  (U,  S.)  367; 
Brightly,  Dig.  U.  S.  Laws,  "Lands;"  "Pat- 
ent." 

Among  the  mode^  of  conveyance  lnclu<led 
under  office  grant  are  levies  and  sales  to 
satiefy  execution  creditors,  sales  by  order  or 
decree  of  a  court  of  chancery,  sales  by  order 
or  license  of  court,  sates  for  nonpayment  of 
taxes,  and  the  like.  See  Blackw.  Tax  Titles, 
passim:  2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  936-549. 

With  regard  to  private  grants,  see  "Deed." 

GRANT,  BARGAIN,  AND  SELL.    Words 

used  In  Instruments  of  conveyance  of  real 
estate.  See  "Construction;"  S  Barb.  (N.  Y.l 
463;  32  Me.  329;  1  T.  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  30;  1 
Conn.  79;  5  Tenn.  1Z4;  2  Bin.  (Pa.)  96;  11 
Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.)  109;  1  Mo.  576;  1  Murpb. 
(N.  C.)  343, 

GRANT  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY.  A 
method  of  transferring  personal  property, 
distinguished  from  a  gift  by  being  always 
founded  on  some  consideration  or  equivalent. 
2  Bl.  Comm,  440.  441.  Its  proper  legal  desig- 
nation Is  an  "assignment,"  or  "bargain  and 
sale."    2  Steph.  Comm.  102. 

GRANT  TO  USES.  This  is  common  grant, 
with  uses  superadded,  and  has  become  the 
favorite  mode  of  transferring  realty.  Wha^ 
ton. 

QRANT£e.    He  to  whom  a  grant  ia  made. 

GRANTOR.    He  by  whom  a  grant  is  made. 

GRANTZ.    In  old  English  law.    Noblemen, 

GRASSHEARTH.  In  old  English  law.  The 
Dame  of  an  ancient  customary  service  of  ten- 
ants' doing  one  day's  work  for  their  landlord. 


GRATIFICATION.  A  reward  given  volun- 
tarily tor  some  service  or  benefit  rendered, 
without  being  requested  8o  to  do,  either  ex- 
pressly or  by  impIlcaUon. 


GRATIS  DICTUM  (Lat)  A  saying  not  re- 
quired; a  statement  voluntarily  made  with- 
out necessity. 

GRATUITOUS.  Without  valuable  or  legal 
consideration.'  A  term  applied  to  deeds  of 
conveyance. 

In  Old  Enflli.h  Law.  Voluntary;  with- 
out force,  fear,  or  favor,     Bracton,  fols.  11, 
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GRATUITOUS  CONTRACT.    In  civil  law. 


One  the  object  of  which  Is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  person  with  whom  It  Is  made,  without 
any  profit,  received  or  promised,  as  a  con- 
sideration for  It;  as.  for  example,  a  gift.  1 
Bouv.  Inst,  note  709. 

GRAVAMEN  (Lat.)  The  grievance  com- 
plained of;  the  substantial  cause  of  the  ac- 
tion.   See  Oreenl.  Bv.  {  66. 

GRAVATIO  (Lat.)     An  accusation. 
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GRAVIUS  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  European 
law,  A  grave;  a  chief  magistrate  or  oflScer, 
A  term  derived  from  the  more  ancient  "gro- 
tto," and  used  In  combination  with  various 
other  words,  as  an  official  title  in  Germany; 
as  Margravine.  Rheingravius.  LandgraviUI, 
etc.    Spelman,  voc.  "Grafio." 

GRAVIUS  EST  DIVINAM  QUAM  TEM- 
poralem  laedere  majestatem.  It  is  more  seri- 
ous to  hurt  divine  than  temporal  fflajesty. 
11  Coke,  29. 


GREAT  CATTLE.  In  English  law.  All 
manner  of  beasts,  except  sheep  and  yearlings. 

2  RoHe,  173. 

GREAT  CHARTER.    See  "Magna  Charta." 

GREAT  LAW.  The  name  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  at  CHies- 
ter  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  William 
Penn,  December  7,  1682.  Sergeant,  Land 
Laws  Pa.  24,  230. 

GREAT  SEAL.  By  act  of  union  (arUcle 
24)  it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  one 
great  seal  for  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be 
used  in  sealing  writs,  to  summon  parlia- 
ment, foreign  treaties,  etc,,  in  all  public  acts 
which  concern  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all 
acts  which  concern  England,  and  that  a  seal 
should  be  kept  in  Scotland,  to  be  used  in  all 
things  relating  to  private  rights  or  grants 
which  had  theretofore  paaaed  the  Great  Seal 
of  Scotland.    Wharton. 

GREAT  TITHES.  In  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  more  valuable  tithes;  as,  com,  hay,  and 
wood.  3  Burn,  Ecc.  Law,  680.  681;  3  Steph. 
Comm.  127. 


GREEN  CLOTH.  An  English  board  or 
court  of  Justice,  composed  of  the  lord  stew- 
ard and  inferior  officers,  and  held  In  the 
royal  household.  So  named  from  the  cloth 
upon  the  board  at  which  it  is  held. 

GREEN  GOODS.  A  slang  term  for  coun- 
terfeit money.  Usually  used  in  connection 
with  a  swindle  whereby,  under  a  pretense  of 
selling  counterfeit  money,  some  worthless 
substance  Is  palmed  off  on  the  buyer.  See 
79  Hun  (N.  T.)  310;  51  Hun  (N.  T.)  6!4. 


GREEN  SILVER 


GROUND  RENT 


GREEN  SILVER.  A  feudal  custom  In  the 
manor  ot  Wrlttel,  In  Eesex,  nhere  every  ten- 
ant wboBe  front  door  opeiia  to  Greenbury 
aball  pay  a  half-penny  yearly  to  tlie  lord,  by 
tbe  name  of  "green  Bllver"  or  "rent"  Cow- 
ell. 

GREEN  WAX.    In  Enslleh  law.    The  name   < 
of  the  estreats  ot  Bnea,  issues  and  amerce- 
ments In   the  exchequer,   delivered   to  the 
sheriff  under  the  seal  of  that  court,  wUch  le  i 
made  with  green  wax. 

QREQORIAN  EPOCH.  The  time  from 
which  the  Gregorian  calendar  or  computa- 
tion dates,  {.  e.,  from  the  year  1GS3. 

GREMIO.  In  Spanish  law.  The  union  of 
merchants,  artisans,  laborers,  or  other  per- 
sons who  follow  the  same  pursuits,  and  are 
governed  by  the  eame  regulations.  The 
word  "guild,"  iQ  BngllBh,  has  nearly  the 
same  signification. 

GREMIUM(Lat)  BoBom.  Alnsworth.  De 
gremio  uMiere,  to  send  from  their  bosom; 
used  of  one  sent  by  an  eccteslaatlc&I  corpora- 
tion or  body.  A  latere  mWere,  to  send  from 
hie  Bide,  or  one  sent  by  an  individual ;  as,  a 
legate  sent  by  the  pope.  Dn  Caage.  In  Eng- 
lish law,  an  inheritance  Is  said  to  be  In 
aremio  leirfi,  In  the  bosom  or  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  when  It  Is  la  abeyance. 
See  "In  Nnblbus." 

GRE88UME,  QRES8AME,  GRE88UM,  or 
grossome  (Scotch,  gragsum).  In  old  English 
law.  A  line  due  from  a  copyholder  on  the 
death  of  his  lord.  Plowd.  fols.  271,  28E;  1 
Strange.  654.  Cowell  derives  it  from  ger- 
aum. 

GRETNA  GREEN  MARRIAGE.  A  mar- 
riage celebrated  at  Qretna,  tn  Diunfriee  (bor- 
dering on  the  county  of  Cumberland),  In 
Scotland.  By  the  law  of  ScoUand,  a  valid 
marriage  may  be  attracted  by  consent 
alone,  without  any  other  formality.  When 
the  marriage  act  (36  Geo.  II.  c.  33)  rendered 
the  publication  of  banns,  or  a  license,  neces- 
sary In  England,  It  became  usual  for  persons 
who  wished  to  marry  clandestinely  to  go  to 
Gretna  Green,  the  seBrest  part  of  Scotland, 
and  marry  according  to  the  Scotch  law;  so 
a  sort  of  chapel  was  built  at  Oretna  Green, 
in  which  the  E>ngneh  marriage  service  was 
performed  by  the  village  blacksmith.  19  A 
30  Tict  c.  96,  S  1,  new  requires  twenty-one 
days  previous  residence  In  Scotland,  unless 
one  of  the  parties  has  a  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence therein.    Wharton. 

QRIEVeo.    Aggrieved.    3  East,  22. 

GRITH  (Saxon).    Peace. 

GRITHBRECH  (Saxon,  grith,  peace,  and 
brych.  breaking).  Breach  of  tbe  king's 
peace,  as  opposed  to  frithbrech.  a  breach  of 
the  nation's  peace  with  other  nations.  Leg. 
Hen.  I.  c.  36;  Chart  Willielm.  Oonq.  Eccl.  St. 
Paull  in  Hist  ejusd.  fol.  90. 


a  stone  within  a  church  gate,  to  which  an  of- 
fender might  flee.  Skene  writes  the  word 
"girtholl." 

GROCER.  In  old  English  law.  A  mei^ 
chant  or  trader  who  engrossed  all  vendible 
merchandise;  an  engrosser.    St  37  Edw.  III. 


GR088  ADVENTURE.  In  maritime  Uw. 
A  maritime  or  bottomry  loan.  It  Is  so  called 
because  the  lender  exposes  his  money  to  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  contributes  to  the  gross 
or  general  average.    Poth.;  Pardessna 

QROS8  AVERAGE.  In  maritime  law.  That 
kind  of  average  which  falls  on  the  ship, 
cargo,  and  freight,  and  Is  distinguished  from 
"particular  average."    See  "Average." 

GR088  NEGLIGENCE.  The  omission  of 
that  care  which  even  inattentive  and 
thoughtless  men  never  fall  to  take  of  their 

^n  property.    Jones,  Ballm. 

Lata  culpa,  or,  as  the  Roman  lawyers  most 
accurately  called  it,  dolo  proxiima.  Is,  in  prac- 
tice, considered  as  equivalent  to  dolus,  or 
fraud  itself,  it  must  not  be  confounded, 
however,  with  fraud;  for  It  may  exist  con- 
sistently with  good  faith  and  honesty  ot  In- 
tention, according  to  common-law  authori- 
ties. 

GROSS  WEIGHT.  The  total  weight  ot 
goods  or  merchandise,  with  the  chests,  bags, 
and  the  like,  from  which  are  to  be  deducted 
tare  and  tret 


GR088EMENT(LawFr.)  Largely;  great- 
ly. Cfroiiement  enaeint.  big  with  child. 
Plowd,  76. 

GROSSOME.    See  "GresBume." 

GROUND  ANNUAL,  tn  Scotch  law.  An 
annual  rent  of  two  kinds:  First  the  feu- 
duties  payable  to  tbe  lords  ot  erection  and 
their  successors;  second,  the  rents  reserved 
for  building  lots  in  a  city,  where  sub-tens 
are  prohibited.  This  rent  Is  in  the  nature  ot 
a  perpetual  annuity.  Belt,  Diet;  Ersk.  Inst 
11.  3.  62. 


GROUND  RENT.  Rent  paid  for  the  Rrivi- 
lege  ot  building  on  another  man's  land. 
Johnson;  Webster.  A  rent  reserved  by  tbe 
er  of  unimproved  land  upon  a  lease  of 
the  land  to  be  built  upon,  as  contr^dlsUn- 
gulsbed  from  the  rent  paid  to  the  lessee  by 
his  tenant  of  the  premises  where  the  build- 
ings are  erected,  and  from  the  ordinary  rent 
paid  by  tbe  tenant  to  his  landlord  upon  a 
demise  ot  lands  and  tenements. 

A  rent  reserved  to  himself  and  his  helrs^ 
by  the  grantor  of  land  In  fee  simple,  out  ot 


GROUND  WRIT 


QROUNDWRIT.  By  the  English  common- 
law  procedure  act  of  1852  (chi^ter  121),  "It 
shall  not  be  necessary  to  issue  any  writ  di- 
rected to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which 
the  venue  Is  laid,  but  writs  at  execution  may 
issue  at  once  Into  any  county,  and  be  direct- 
ed to  and  executed  by  the  sheriff  of  any  coun- 
ty, whether  a  county  palatine  or  not,  without 
reference  to  the  county  In  which  the  venue 
is  laid,  and  without  any  suggestion  of  the 
issuing  of  a  prior  writ  into  such  county." 
Before  this  enactment,  a  ca.  aa.  or  II.  /a. 
could  not  be  issued  Into  a  county  different 
from  that  In  which  the  venue  In  the  action 
was  laid,  without  first  Issuing  a  writ,  called 
a  "ground  writ,"  into  the  latter  county,  and 
then  another  writ,  which  was  called  a  "tea- 
tatum  writ,"  into  the  former.  The  above  en- 
actment abolished  this  useless  process. 
Wbarton. 

GROUNDAGE.'  In  maritime  law.  Thecon- 
elderation  paid  for  Btandlng  a  ship  In  a  port 
Jacob. 

GROWTH  HALF-PENNY.  A  rate  paid  In 
some  places  for  the  tithe  of  every  fat  beast, 
ox,  or  other  unfruitful  cattle.    Rapalje  A  L. 


QUARANTOR.    He  who  makes  a  guaranty. 

GUARANTY.  An  undertaking  to  answer 
for  another's  liability,  and  collateral  thereto. 
A  collateral  undertaking  to  pay  the  debt  of 
another  In  case  he  does  not  pay  It  Shaw, 
C.  J..  24  Pick.  (Mass.)  2G2. 

It  Is  distinguished  from  suretyship  In  be- 
ing a  secondary,  while  that  le  a  primary,  ob- 
ligation; or,  as  sometimes  de&ned,  guaranty 
Is  an  undertaking  that  the  debtor  shall  pay; 
suretyship,  that  the  debt  shall  be  paid. 

The  undertaking  la  essentially  In  the  alter- 
native. A  guarantor  cannot  be  sued  as  a 
promisor,  as  the  surety  may;  his  contract 
must  be  specially  set  forth.  A  guarantor 
warrants  the  solvency  of  the  promisor,  which 
an  tndorser  does  not.    S  Pick.  (Mass.)  123. 

Guaranty,  as  distinguished  from  "surety- 
ship," is  an  independent  contract,  while  the 
surety  is  bound  jointly  with  his  principal. 
"A  contract  of  suretyship  Is  a  direct  llabil- 
1^  for  the  act  to  be  performed  by  the  debtor, 
and  a  guaranty  is  a  liability  only  for  his 
ability  to  perform  the  act"    52  Pa.  St  440. 

As  distinguished  from  "indemnity,"  In 
that  a  principal  obligation  is  essential  to 
guaranty,  while  indemnity  may  be  a  primary 
contract 

Guaranties  are  either: 

(1)  Qeuer&l,  running  to  any  person  deal- 
ing with  the  principal. 
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(2)  Special,  to  a  particular  person, 

(3)  limited,  i.  e.,  covering  only  a  particu- 
lar transaction. 

(4)  Continuing,  applicable  to  a  class  of  fu- 
ture transactions. 

(5)  Absolute,  conditioned  only  on  the  de- 
fault of  the  principal. 

(6)  Conditional,  dependent  on  some  ex- 
traneous condition. 

GUARANTY  INSURANCE.  Aguarantyor 
insurance  against  lose  In  case  a  person  nam- 
ed shall  make  a  designated  default  or  be 
guilty  of  specified  conduct.  9  Am.  &  Eng. 
Enc.  Law,  66,  quoted  in  174  111.  310. 

GUARDIAN.  One  who  legally  has  the  care 
and  management  of  the  person,  or  the  estate, 
or  both,  of  a  child  during  Its  minority. 
Reeve,  Dom.  Rel.  311. 

A  person  having  the  control  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  minor  without  that  of  his  person 
Is  known  In  the  civil  law,  as  well  as  In  some 
of  the  states  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
name  of  "curator."  1  Lee.  Elm.  241;  Rev. 
St  Mo.  1S5G,  p.  S23. 

Guardians  are  also  sometlmm  appointed  of 
idiots,  spendthrifts,  etc. 

The  general  classes  of  guardians  are: 

(1)  Guardian  by  chancery.  This  guardlan- 
sbip,  although  unknown  at  the  common  law, 
le  well  established  In  practice  now.  It  grew 
up  In  the  time  of  William  III.,  and  had  its 
foundation  In  the  royal  prerogative  of  tha 
king  as  parem  patriae.  2  Fonbl.  'Eq.  (Stb 
Ed.)  246. 

This  power  the  sovereign  Is  presumed  to 
have  delegated  to  the  chancellor.  10  Ves. 
63;  2  P.  Wms.  US;  Reeve,  Dom.  Rel.  817. 
By  virtue  of  It  the  chancellor  appoints  a 
guardian  where  there  is  none,  and  exercises 
a  superintending  control  over  all  guardians, 
however  appointed,  removing  them  for  mis- 
conductand  appointing  others  In  their  stead. 
Co.  Lltt  89;  2  Bulst  679;  1  P.  Wms.  703; 
8  Mod.  214;  1  Vea  Jr.  160;  2  Kent,  Comm. 
227. 

This  power.  In  the  United  States,  resides 
in  courts  of  equity  (1  Johna  Ch.  [N.  T.]  99; 
2  Johns.  Ch.  [N.  Y.]  439),  and  In  probate 
or  surrogate  couria  (2  Kent,  Comm,  226;  30 
Miss.  458;  3  Bradt,  Sur.  |N.  Y.]  133). 

(2)  Guardian  by  nature.  The  father,  and, 
on  his  death,  the  mother.  2  Kent.  Comm. 
220;  2  Root  (Conn.)  320;  7  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  36; 
2  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  158;  4  Maes.  675. 

(3)  Guardian  by  Burture.  This  guardian- 
ship belonged  to  the  father,  then  to  the 
mother.  The  subject  of  It  extended  to  the 
younger  children,  not  the  heirs  apparent 
In  this  country  It  does  not  exist  or,  rather. 
It  Is  merged  in  the  higher  and  more  durable 
guardianship  by  nature,  because  all  the  chil- 
dren are  heirs,  and,  therefore,  the  subject 
of  that  guardianship.  2  Kent  Comm.  221; 
Reeve,  Dom.  Rel.  31E;  6  Oa.  401.  It  ex- 
tended to  the  person  only  (6  Conn.  494;  40 
Eng.  Law  Jt  Bq.  109),  and  terminated  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  (1  Bl.  Comm.  461). 

(4)  Guardian  In  socage.  This  guardian- 
ship arose  when  socage  lands  descended  to 
an  Infant  under  fourteen  years  of  age;  at 
which  period  It  ceased  It  another  guardian 
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was  appointed,  otherwise  It  continued.  And. 
313;  6  Johns.  (N.  T.)  66. 

The  person  entitled  to  It  by  common  1ft w 
was  the  next  of  kin,  who  could  not  by  any 
posalbUtty  Inherit  the  estate.  1  Bl.  Comm. 
461.  Although  formerly  recognized  In  New 
York,  It  wae  never  common  In  the  United 
States  (G  Johns.  [N.  Y.]  66;  7  Johns.  [N.  Y.} 
15T).  because,  by  the  statute  of  descents 
generally  In  force  In  this  country,  those  who 
are  next  of  kin  may  eventually  Inherit 
Wherever  It  has  been  recognized,  it  has  been 
in  a  form  differing  materially  from  its  char- 
acUr  at  common  law,    15  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  631. 

(G)  Guardians  by  statute.  Tbeae  are  of 
two  kinds:  First,  testamentary;  second, 
those  appointed  by  court  in  pursuance  of 
some  statute. 

(6)  Testamentary  guardians.  These  are 
appointed  by  the  deed  or  last  will  of  the 
father,  and  they  supersede  the  claims  of  all 
other  guardians,  and  have  control  of  the 
person  and  the  real  and  personal  estate  of 
the  child  tin  he  arrives  at  full  age. 

(7)  Guardians  appoipted  by  court.  The 
greater  number  of  guardians  among  us,  by 
far,  are  those  appointed  by  court,  in  cou' 
formlty  with  Btatutes  which  regulate  their 
powers  and  duties.  In  the  absence  of  spe- 
cial provisions,  their  rights  and  dutief!  are 
governed  by  the  general  law  on  the  subject 
of  guardian  and  ward. 

GUARDIAN  AD  LITEM.  A  guardian  ap- 
pointed for  the  purposes  of  a  sulL 

The  appointment  of  such  Is  Incident  to  the 
power  of  every  court  to  try  a  case  (2  Cow. 
[N.  Y.]  430).  and  the  power  la  then  con- 
fined to  the  particular  case  at  bar  (Co.  Litt. 
89,  note  16).  His  duty  Is  to  manage  the  In- 
terest of  the  infant  when  sued,  or  to  bring 
suit  for  him.  In  criminal  cases,  no  guard- 
ian is  appointed:  the  court  acts  as  guard- 
ian.   Reeve.  Dom.  Rel.  SIS. 


GUARDIAN  OF  THE  POOR.  In  English 
law.  A  person  acting  as  overseer  of  a  par- 
ish in  matters  relating  to  the  management 
and  relief  of  the  poor. 

GUARDIAN  OF  THE  SPIRITUALITIES. 
In  English  ecclesiastical  law.  The  person  to 
whom  the  spiritual  Jurisdiction  of  a  diocese 
Is  committed  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see. 
Cowell;  Blount. 

GUARDIAN  OF  THE  TEMPORALITIES. 
The  person  to  whose  custody  ff  vacant  see  or 
abbey  was  committed  by  the  king.  who.  as 
steward  of  the  goods  and  proQts  thereof, 
was  to  give  an  account  to  the  escheator.  and 
he  Into  the  exchequer.    Tomllns. 

GUARDIANSHIP.  The  power  or  protec- 
tive authority  given  by  law.  and  Imposed  on 
an  Individual  who  Is  free  and  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  rights,  over  one  whose  weak- 
ness on  account  of  his  age  or  Infirmity  ren- 
ders him  unable  to  protect  himself. 
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GUARENTIGIO.  In  Spanish  Uw.  A  term 
applicable  to  the  contract  or  writing  by 
which  courts  of  Justice  are  empowered  to  ex- 
ecute and  carry  Into  effect  a  contract  In  the 
same  manner  as  It  It  were  decreed  by  the 
court  after  the  usual  legal  formalltlea  This 
clause,  though  formerly  inserted  In  contracts 
of  sale.  etc.  stipulating  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money,  is  at  present  usually  omitted, 
as  courts  of  Justice  ordinarly  compel  the 
parties  to  execute  all  contracts  made  by  au- 
thentic acts,  that  is.  acts  passed  before  a  no- 
tary. In  the  presence  of  two  witnesses. 

GUARNIMENTUM  (Law  Lat  from  Fr. 
garnement).  In  old  European  law.  A  pro- 
vision of  necessary  things.  Spelman.  A  fur- 
nishing or  garnishment. 

GUASTALD.  One  who  bad  the  custody  or 
the  royal  mansions.    Rapalje  A  L. 

GUBERNATOR  (Lat.)     A  pilot  of  a  ship. 


GUERRILLA  PARTV  (Span,  guerra,  war; 
liucrrilla,  a  tittle  war) .  in  military  law.  Self- 
constituted  sets  of  armed  men.  in  times  of 
war,  who  form  no  Integrant  part  of  the  or- 
ganized army,  do  not  stand  on  the  regular 
payroll  of  the  army,  or  are  not  ptUd  at  all. 
take  up  arms  and  lay  them  down  at  inter- 
vals, and  carry  on  petty  war,  chiefly  by 
raids,  extortion,  destruction,  and  massacre. 
Lieber.  Ouerr.  Part.  18.  See  Halleck.  Int. 
Law,  386;  Woolsey,  Int.  Law,  299. 

Partisan,  free- corps,  and  guerrilla  are 
terms  resembling  each  other  considerably  in 
slgnlflcation;  and,  indeed,  partisan  and  guer- 
rilla are  frequently  used  in  the  same  sense. 
See  Halleck,  Int.  Law.  336. 

GUEST.  A  traveler  who  stays  at  an  inn 
from  day  to  day,  for  pay.  and  without  a 
special  contract  to  board  for  any  definite 
time. 

If  he  is  invited  as  a  friend  by  the  Inn 
keeper,  he  Is  not  a  "guest"  In  the  technical 
sense  (Bac.  Abr.  "Inns."  c.  5),  and,  if  he 
stays  under  a  contract  for  a  definite  time, 
he  Is  not  a  guest,  but  a  boarder  (B  Barb.  [N. 
Y.]  560;  26  Ala,  [N.  S.l  377;  36  Vt.  332). 

GUEST  TAKER,  or  GE3T  TAKER.  Aa 
agister. 

GUET.  In  old  French  law.  Watch.  Ord. 
Mar.  Ilv.  4.  tit.  6. 


GUIDAGE.  In  old  law.  That  which  was 
given  for  safe  conduct  through  a  strange  ter- 
ritory, or  another's  territory.    Cowell. 

The  office  of  guiding  of  travelers  through 
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GUIDON  DE  LA  MER 


GUIDON  DE  LA  MER.  Tbe  name  of  ■ 
treaUse  on  maritime  law,  written  In  Rouen 
—then  Hormaucly — tn  1671.  as  Is  supposed. 
It  was  received  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
almost  as  equal  In  authority  to  one  of  the 
ancient  codes  of  maritime  law.  The  author 
of  this  work  is  unknown.  This  tract  or 
treatise  Is  contained  In  the  "Collection  de 
l>ais  Marltlmes."  by  J.  M.  Pardessus,  vol.  2, 
p.  371  et  seq. 

GUILD,  or  GILD.  A  brotherhood  or  com- 
pany governed  by  certain  rules  and  orders 
made  among  themHelves  by  king's  license;  a 
corporation,  eepecially  tor  purposes  of  com- 
merce; so  called  because,  on  entering  tbe 
guild,  the  members  pay  an  assessment  or 
tax  (gild)  towards  defraying  Its  charges. 
Termee  de  la  Ley;  Du  Cange.  A  guild  held 
generally  more  or  less  property  in  common, 
— often  a  hall,  called  a  "guild  hall,"  for  the  | 
purposes  of  the  association.  Tbe  name  of ! 
"guild"  was  not,  however,  confined  to  mer- 
cantile companies,  but  was  applied  also  to 
religious,  municipal,  and  other  corporations. 
A  (riborg,  that  is,  among  the  Saxons,  ten 
families'  mutual  pledges  tor  each  other  lo 
tbe  king.    Spelman. 

GUrLD  HALL  (l^w  l^t  gUdtiaUa,  varlona- 
ly  spelled  ghildTwlla,  guiTwlla,  gvihaula; 
from  Saxon  gild,  payment,  company,  and 
hdJIa.  ball).  A  place  In  which  are  exposed 
goods  for  sale.  Charter  of  Count  of  Flan- 
ders; HIsL  Oulnensl,  202,  203;  Du  Cange. 
Thehallofagulld  or  corporation;  JDu  Cange; 
Spelman.  The  hall  of  the  merchants  of 
the  Hanseatlc  League  In  London,  otherwise 
called  the  "Stilyard."  Id. 

GUILT,  in  criminal  law.  That  which  ren- 
ders criminal  and  liable  to  punishment. 

That  disposition  to  violate  tbe  law  which 
has  manifested  Itself  by  some  act  already 
done.  The  opposite  of  Innocence.  See  Rn- 
therforih.  Inst.  bk.  1.  c.  18,  %  10. 

GUILTY.  Tbe  state  or  condition  of  a  per- 
son who  has  committed  a  crime,  misdemean- 
or, or  offense. 


This  word  lm.pliea  a  malicious  Intent,  and 
must  be  applied  to  something  universally 
allowed  to  be  a  crime.    Cowp.  2TS. 

In  Pleading.  A  ptea  by  which  a  de- 
fendant who  is  charged  wiih  a  crime,  misde- 
meanor, or  tort  admits  or  coufeesee  it.  In 
criminal  proceedings,  when  the  accused  is 
arraigned,  the  clerk  aska  him,  "How  say 
you,  A.  B..  are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty?" 
His  answer,  which  is  given  ore  tenus.  is 
called  his  "plea;"  and  when  he  admits  the 
charge  In  the  Indictment,  he  answers  or 
pleads  "guilty." 


GUTI.  Jutes;  one  of  tbe  three  nations  who 
migrated  from  Germany  to  Britain  at  an 
early  period.  According  to  Spelman.  they  ea- 
tablisbed  themselves  chiefly  In  Kent  and  tbe 
Isle  of  Wight. 

GWABR  MERCHED.  Maid's  fee.  A  Brit- 
ish word  signifying  a  customary  fine  pay- 
able to  lords  of  some  manors  on  marriage 
of  tenant's  daughter,  or  otherwise  on  her  in- 
continence.   Cowell.  "Marchet." 


A  place  of  e 


GWAYF.    Waif,    Par.  Ant.  p,  1S6;. Cowell, 

GYLPUT.  In  old  law.  The  name  of  a 
local  court  of  the  hundred  of  Pathhew,  in 
Warwickshire. 

GYLTWire  (Saxon).  Compensation  (or 
fraud  or  trespass.  Grant  of  King  Edgar,  A. 
D.  964;  Cowell. 

GYNARCY.  A  government  In  which  a 
woman  holds,  or  Is  capable  of  holding,  the 
position  of  chief  executive, 

GYVES,    Fetters  or  shackles  for  the  legs. 


□igitired  by  t^OOQ  I  tJ 


HABBAB  CORPUS 


H 


HABE,  or  HAVE  (l^t.)  A  form  of  the 
uluUtorr  expression  A.ve  (hall)  In  the  ti- 
tlee  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Theodoalen 
and  Justinian  Codes.  Prateus;  Calv.  Lex.; 
Spelman. 

HABEAS  CORPORA  (Lat  that  jrou  have 

the  bodlee).  In  English  practice.  A  writ  Is- 
Bued  out  of  the  common  pleae.  commandlns 
the  BherlS  to  compel  the  appearance  of 
Jury  In  a  cause  between  the  parties.  It  a 
Bwered  the  same  purpOBe  as  a  diatrinffoa  >u- 
ratoret  in  the  bing'B  bench.  It  Is  abolished 
by  the  common-law  procedure  act. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  (Lat  that  you  have  the 
body).  A  writ  directed  to  the  pereon  detain- 
ing another,  and  commanding  him  to  pro- 
duce the  bonly  of  the  prisoner  at  a  certain 
time  and  place,  with  the  day  and  cause  of 
his  caption  and  detention,  to  do,  submit  to, 
and  receive  whatsoever  Uie  court  or  Judge 
awarding  the  writ  shall  conelder  in  that  be- 
half. 

This  is  the  most  famous  writ  in  the  law; 
and,  having  for  many  centuries  been  em- 
ployed to  remove  tlle^  restraint  upon  per- 
sonal liberty,  no  matter  by  what  power  Im- 
posed, It  Is  often  called  the  great  "writ  of 
liberty."  It  takes  Its  name  from  the  char 
acterlBtic  words  It  contained  when  the  pro- 
cess and  records  of  the  Bnglleh  courts  were 
written  In  Latin: 

Praecipimue  tibi  quod  corpua  A  B  in  eua- 
toUa  vettra  deteNfum,  ut  dioitttr,  una  cum 
oauaa  capMonla  et  detentUmit  auae,  ffuocun- 
que  nomine  idem  A  B  cenaealur  in  eadem 
habeas  coram  nobis  apud  'We»tm.  etc.,  ad 
subjiciendum  et  recipiendum  ea.  Quae  curia 
nottra  de  eo  ad  tunc  et  ibidem  ordinari  con- 
tigerit  In  hoc  parte,  etc 

There  were  several  other  write  which  con- 
tained the  words  habeas  comu*;  but  they 
were  distinguished  from  thie  and  from  one 
another  by  the  apeclQc  terms  declaring  the 
object  of  the  writ,  which  termB  are  EtlU  re- 
tained In  the  nomenclature  of  writs,  as,  Im- 
.beai  corpui  ad  reapondendum,  od  testl/tcan- 
dum,  od  aatlf/aciendum,  ad  proieQuetiditm, 
and  od  faciendum  et  recipiendum,  ad  delib- 
erandum et  recipiendum. 

This  writ  was  in  like  manner  designated 
as  habeat  corvvs  ad  aub/iciemdum  et  recipi- 
endum; but,  having  acquired  In  public  es- 
teem a  marked  importance  by  reason  of  the 
nobler  uses  to  which  It  has  been  devoted.  It 
has  so  far  appropriated  the  generic  term  to 
itself  that  )t  Is  new,  by  way  of  eminence, 
commonly  called  the  "Writ  of  Habeas  Cor- 

The  date  of  Its  origin  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained. Traces  of  its  eilatence  are  found 
In  T.  B.  48  Bdw.  III.  22;  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  familiar  to,  and  well  understood 
by,  the  Judges  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  In 
its  early  history  It  appears  to  have  been 
used  as  a  means  of  relief  from  private  re- 


straint. The  earliest  precedents  where  It 
was  used  against  the  crown  are  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  Vll.  Afterwards  the  use  of  It  be- 
came more  frequent,  and  in  the  time  ot 
Charles  I.  It  was  held  an  admitted  constitu- 
tional remedy.    Hurd,  Habeas  Corpus,  145. 

In  process  of  time,  abuses  crept  into  the 
practice,  which  in  some  measure  impaired 
the  usefulness  of  the  writ  The  party  im- 
prisoning was  at  liberty  to  delay  his  obedi- 
ence to  the  flrst  writ,  and  might  wait  till  a 
second  and  third  were  issued  before  he  pro- 
duced the  party;  and  many  other  vexatious 
shifts  were  practised  to  detain  state  prison- 
ers In  custody.    3  Bl.  Comm.  136. 

Oreater  promptitude  In  Its  execution  was 
required  to  render  the  writ  efficacious.  The 
subject  was  accordingly  brought  forward  In 
parliament  in  1668,  and  renewed  from  time 
to  time  until  1679,  when  the  celebrated  halx- 
a«  cortm*  act  of  31  Car.  11.  was  passed.  The 
passage  of  this  act  has  been  made  the  theme 
of  the  highest  praise  and  congratulation  by 
British  authors,  and  Is  even  said  to  have 
"extinguished  all  the  resources  of  oppres- 
sion."   Hurd.  Habeas  Corpus.  93. 

This  act  being  limited  to  cases  of  commit- 
ments for  "criminal  or  supposed  criminal 
matters,"  every  other  species  of  restraint  of 
personal  Ilberiy  was  left  to  the  ordinary 
remedy  at  common  law;  hut  doubts  being 
entertained  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Judge  to  Inquire  Into  the  tnitb 
of  the  return  to  the  writ  in  such  cases,  an 
attempt  was  made,  in  1767,  In  the  house  of 
lords,  to  render  the  Jurisdiction  more  reme- 
dial. It  was  opqpsed  by  Lord  HansOeld  as 
unnecessary,  and  failed,  for  the  time,  of  suc- 
cess. It  was  subsequently  renewed,  howev- 
er; and  the  act  of  66  Geo.  III.  c  100,  sup- 
plies, in  England,  all  the  needed  legislation 
in  cases  not  embraced  by  the  act  of  31  Gar. 
II.    Hurd,  Habeas  Corpua 

The  English  colonists  In  America  regard- 
ed the  privilege  of  the  writ  as  one  of  the 
"dearest  birthrights  of  Britons,"  and  suffl- 
clent  Indications  exist  that  It  was  frequently 
resorted  to.  The  denial  of  It  in  Haasachu- 
setts  by  Judge  Dudley  in  ieS9  to  Rev.  John 
Wise,  Imprisoned  for  resisting  the  collection 
of  an  oppressive  and  Illegal  tax,  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  civil  action  against  the 
Judge,  and  was.  moreover,  denounced,  as  one 
of  the  grievances  of  the  people.  In  a  pam- 
phlet published  In  1689  on  the  authori^  of 
"the  gentlemen,  merchants,  and  Inhabitants 
of  Boston  and  the  countiy  adjacent."  In 
New  York,  in  1707,  it  served  to  ellect  the  re- 
lease of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  Hakemle 
and  Hampton  from  an  Illegal  warrant  of  ar- 
rest issued  by  the  governor,  Combury,  for 
nreacblng  the  gospel  without  license.  In 
New  Jersey,  in  1710,  the  assembly  denounced 
one  of  the  Judges  for  refusing  the  writ  to 
Thomas  Qordon,  which,  they  said,  was  the 
'"undoubted  right  and  great  privilege  pf  the 
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Bubject."  In  South  t^arolina,  In  1692,  the  as- 
sembly adopted  the  act  of  31  Car.  II.  Thle 
act  was  extended  to  Virginia  by  Queen  Anne 
early  In  her  reign,  while  In  tbe  assembly  of 
Maryland  In  1726  the  benefit  of  Its  provl- 
edons  was  claimed,  Independent  of  royal  fa- 
vor, as  the  "birthright  of  the  Inhabitants." 
The  retusal  of  parliament  In  ITTl  to  extend 
tbe  law  of  habeas  corpus  to  Canada  was  de- 
nounced by  the  continental  congress  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  as  oppressive,  and  was 
enbeequently  recounted  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  one  of  tbe  manifestations 
on  tbe  |>art  of  the  British  government  of 
tyranny  over  tbe  colonies.  Hurd,  Habeas 
CftrpuB,  109-120. 

It  is  provided  in  article  1,  9  9,  subd.  2,  of 
tbe  constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
"the  privilege  of  tbe  writ  of  habeas  corfiua 
sbail  not  bo  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases 
of  rebellion  or  Invasion,  tbe  public  safety 
may  require  It." 

Simile  provisions  are  found  in  tbe  consti- 
tutions of  most  of  the  states.  In  Virginia 
and  Vermont,  however,  It  is  forbidden  to 
supecd  the  privilege  of  tbe  writ  in  any  case; 
but  in  the  constitutions  of  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  tbe  writ  Is  not 
mentioned. 

Congress,  by  act  of  March  3,  1863,  author- 
ised tbe  president  to  suspend  the  privilege 
of  tbe  writ  tbrougbont  tbe  whole  or  any  part 
of  tbe  United  States,  whenever  In  his  Indg- 
ment  the  public  safety  might  require  it,  dur- 
ing tbe  Rebellion.  A  partial  suspension  took 
place. 

Nor  has  the  power  ever  been  exercised  by 
the  leglslatare  of  any  of  the  etates,  except 
that  of  MassacbnaettB,  wblch,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  "Shay's  Rebellion,"  suspended  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  from  November,  1766,  to 
July,  1787. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT.  Tbe  Statute  of 
31  Chas.  II.  c.  S.  3  Bl.  Comm.  135;  3  Stepb. 
Comm.  699.  This  statute  bas  been  adopted 
In  sabstaace  In  the  United  States.  2  Kent, 
Comm.  S7. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  AD  DELIBERANDUM 
•t  rectplendum  (Lat)  A  writ  which  Is  Is- 
saed  to  remove,  for  trial,  a  person  confined 
in  one  county  to  the  county  or  place  where 
tbe  offense  of  which  he  Is  accused  was  com- 
mitted. Bac  Abr.  "Habeas  Corpus"  (A);  1 
Chit  Crtm.  I*w,  133;  Orady  k  8.  Or.  Prac. 
201.  Thus,  It  has  been  granted  to  remove  a 
person  in  custody  for  contempt  to  take  his 
trial  lor  perjury  In  another  county.  1 
Tyrwb.  186. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  AD  FACIENDUM  ET 
recipiendum  (I>at.)  A  writ  usually  issued  la 
civil  cases  to  remove  an  sctlon  from  an  in- 
ferior court,  where  tbe  defendant  Is  sued  and 
Imprisoned,  to  some  superior  court  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  In  order 
that  tbe  cause  may  be  determined  there. 
Tbls  writ  is  commonly  called  habeas  corpus 
cum  cauMt  because  it  commands  the  judges 
of  the  inferior  court  to  return  the  day  and 
canse  of  the  caption  and  detainer  of  the 
prisoner.    Bac.  Abr.  "Habeas  Corpus"  (A) 


Bagl.  Cham.  Prac  297;    3  Bl.  Comm.  130: 
Tldd,  Prac.  296. 

This  writ  may  also  be  Issued  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  ball  ot  the  defendant,  to  bring 
him  up  to  be  surrendered  In  tbelr  discharge. 
whether  he  is  In  cuBtody  In  a  civil  suit  or  on 
a  criminal  accusation.  Tldd,  Prac.  298;  1 
Chit.  Crim.  Law,  132. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  AD  PROSEQUENDUM 
(Lat.)  A  writ  which  Issues  when  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  remove  a  prisoner  in  order  to  pros- 
ecute In  the  proper  Jurisdiction  wherein  the 
fact  was  committed.    3  Bl.  Comm.  130. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  AD  RESPONDENDUM 

(Lat.)  A  writ  which  is  usually  employed  In 
civil  coses  to  remove  a  person  out  of  the  cus- 
tody ot  one  court  into  that  of  another,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  sued  and  answer  the 
action  In  the  latter.  2  Sellon,  Prac.  269;  2 
Mod.  198;  3  Bl.  Comm  129;  Tldd,  Prac.  300. 
This  writ  lies  also  to  bring  up  a  person  In 
confinement  to  answer  a  criminal  charge. 
Thus,  tbe  court  issued  it  to  the  warden  ot 
the  fleet,  to  take  the  body  of  the  prisoner 
confined  there  before  a  magistrate,  to  be  ex- 
amined respecting  a  charge  of  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor. 6  Bam.  ft  Aid.  730.  But  it  was 
refused  to  bring  up  tbe  body  of  a  prisoner 
under  sentence  for  a  felony,  for  tbe  purpose 
ot  having  him  tried  for  a  previous  felony. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  AD  SATISFACIEN- 
dum  (Lat.)  A  writ  which  Is  Issued  to  bring 
a  prisoner  from  the  prison  of  one  court  Into 
that  of  another,  in  order  to  charge  him  In 
execution  upon  a  Judgment  of  the  last  court. 
2  Sellon.  Prac.  261;  3  Bl.  Comm.  130;  Tldd, 
Prac.  301. 


HABEAS  CORPUS  AD  TESTIFICANDUM 
(Lat)  A  writ  which  lies  to  bring  up  a 
prisoner  detslned  In  any  jail  or  prison,  to 
give  evidence  before  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  Tldd,  Prac.  739;  3  Bl.  Comm. 
130;  2  Sellon,  Prac.  261. 

The  allowance  of  this  writ  resting  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  It  will  be  refused  If 
the  application  appear  to  be  In  bad  faltb,  or 
a  mere  contrivance.    3  Burrows,  1440. 

It  was  refused  to  bring  up  a  prisoner  of 
war  (2  Doug.  419),  or  a  prisoner  In  custody 
for  hlgb  treason  (Peake,  Add.  Cos.  21). 

It  would  of  course  be  refused  where  It  ap- 
peared from  the  application  that  tbe  prison- 
er was  under  sentence  for  crime  which  ren- 
dered him  Incompetent  as  a  wltnese. 

The  application  for  the  writ  Is  made  upon 
aflldavit,  stating  the  nature  ot  the  suit  and 
the  materiality  of  the  testimony,  together 
with  the  general  circumstances  ot  restraint 
which  render  the  writ  necessary.  Ctowp.  672; 
Post.  Crim.  Law,  396;  2  Cow.  ft  H.  notes  to 
Phil.  Ev.  658. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  CUM  CAUSA.  See 
"Habeas  Corpus  ad  Faciendum  et  Recipien- 
dum." 

HABEMUS  OPTIMUM  TE8TEM,  CONPI- 
tentem  rtom.    We  have  the  beat  witness,  a 


HABENDUM 


HABENDUM  (Lat,  for  haTlng).  Id  con- 
veyancing. The  clause  uauaJly  following  the 
granting  part  ot  tbe  premtsee  ol  a  deed, 
which  defines  the  extent  of  the  ownership  In 

the  thing  granted  to  be  held  and  enjoyed  by 
the  grantee.    2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  642. 

It  commences  with  the  words  "to  have  and 
to  hold."     In  Law  French,  these  words  are 

rendered   "arci'  ff  tviter,"  or  "a  arer  el   (r- 
ner."  and  In  Latin,  "habendum  e(  lenendum." 

HABENDUM  ET  TENENDUM.  Inoldcon- 
veyanclng.  To  have  and  to  hold.  Formal 
words  In  deeds  of  land  from  a  very  early 
period.    Bracton,  (ol.  I7h. 


HABERE  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  To  have. 
Sometimes  distinguished  from  tenere  (to 
hold),  and  pos«i<lerc  (to  possess);  habere  re- 
ferriog  to  the  right,  (enere  to  the  tact,  and 
posHiere  to  both. 

Habere  was  likewise  distinguished  as  re- 
ferring to  Incorporeal  things,  tenere  to  cor- 
poreal, and  poisidere  to  both.    CaW.  Lex. 

HABERE  FACIAS  POSSESSIONEM  (Lat) 
In  practice.  A  writ  ol  execution  in  the  ac- 
tion of  ejectment. 

The  BherHI  la  commanded  by  this  writ 
tbat,  without  delay,  he  cause  the  plaintiff  to 
have  possession  of  the  land  in  dispute  which 
Is  therein  descrlhed.  A  /I.  fa.  or  ca.  aa.  for 
costs  may  he  included  In  the  writ.  The 
duty  of  the  sheriff  In  the  execution  and  re- 
turn  ot  that  part  of  the  writ  is  the  same  as  on 
a  common  fl.  fa  or  ca.  jo.  The  sheriff  is  to 
execute  this  writ  by  delivering  a  lull  and 
actual  posBcaslon  of  the  premises  to  the 
piaintlff.  For  this  purpose,  he  may  break  an 
outer  or  inner  door  of  the  house,  and,  should 
he  be  violently  opposed,  he  may  raise  the 
posse  comitatua.  Watson,  Sheriffs.  60,  215: 
5  Coke.  91b;  1  Leon.  146;  3  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
3375. 

The  name  of  this  writ  is  abbreviated  hab. 
fa.  poss.  See  10  Vlner,  Abr.  14;  Tldd,  Prac. 
ISth  Bng.  Ed.)  lOSl;  2  Arcbh.  Prac.  GS;  3 
Bl.  Comm.  412;  Bing.  Ex'ns,  115,  252;  Bac. 
Abr. 

HABERE  FACIAS  SEISINAM  (Lat.)  In 
practice.  The  name  of  a  writ  ot  execution, 
uted  In  most  real  actions,  by  which  the  sher- 
iff is  directed  that  he  cause  the  demandant 
to  have  seisin  of  the  lands  which  he  has  re- 
covered.   3  Bout.  Inst  note  3374. 

This  writ  may  he  taken  out  at  any  time 
within  a  year  and  a  day  after  judgment.  It 
is  to  be  executed  nearly  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  writ  of  habere  facias  possessionem., 
and  for  this  purpose  the  oBlcer  may  break 
open  the  outer  door  of  a  house  to  deliver 
seisin  to  the  demandant.  5  Coke,  91b;  Co- 
myn,  Dig.  "Execution"  (E) ;  Watson,  Sheriffs. 
23S.  The  name  ot  this  writ  is  abbreviated 
hot.  foe.  seia.  See  Blng.  Ex'ns.  115,  252; 
Bac.  Abr. 

HABERE    FACIAS    VISCUM     (Lat)       In 
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practice.  The  name  ot  a  writ  which  Ilea 
when  a  view  is  to  he  taken  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments.   Fltzh.  Nat  Brev.  Index,  "View." 

HABERE  LICERE  (Lat  to  allow  to  have). 
In  Roman  law.  A  phrase  denoting  the  duly 
of  a  seller  to  give  possession. 

HABERJECT8.  A  cloth  ot  «  mixed  color, 
mentioned  in  Magna  Charta,  c  26. 

HABETO  TIBI  RES  TUAS.  Have  or  take 
your  effects  to  yourself.  One  of  the  old  Ro- 
man forms  ot  divorcing  a  wife.    Calr.  Lex. 

HABILIS  (Lat)  Fit;  suitable.  1  Shars- 
wood,  Bl.  Comm.  436.  Active;  useful  (of  a 
servant).  Du  Cange.  Proved;  authentic  (of 
Book  of  Saints).  Du  Cange.  Fixed;  stable 
(of  authority  of  the  king).  Du  Cange. 

HABIT.  A  disposition  or  condition  of  the 
body  or  mind  acquired  by  custom  or  a  fre- 
quent repetition  ot  the  same  act  See  2 
Mart.  (La.;  N.  S.)  622;  18  Pa.  St  172;  5 
Qray  (Mass.)  S51. 

The  habit  ot  dealing  has  always  an  Im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  construction  of 
commercial  contracts.  A  ratification  will  be 
Inferred  from  the  mere  habit  of  dealing  be- 
tween the  parties;  as,  If  a  broker  has  been 
accustomed  to  settle  losses  on  policies  In  a 
particular  manner,  without  any  objection  be- 
ing made,  or  with  the  ^lent  approbation  of 
his  principal,  and  he  should  afterwards  set- 
tle other  policies  In  the  same  manner,  to 
which  no  objection  should  be  made  wltbin 
a  reasonable  time,  a  JuEt  presumption  would 
arise  of  an  Implied  ratification;  for,  if  the 
principal  did  not  agree  to  such  settlement,  ha 
should  have  declared  his  dissent.  2  Bonv. 
Inst  1313,  1314. 

HABIT  AND  REPUTE.  Applied  In  Scotch 
law  to  a  general  understanding  and  belief  of 
something's  having  happened;  e.  g..  mar- 
riage may  be  constituted  by  bahit  and  repute. 
Bell,  Diet 

HABITATIO.  A  hahltaUon  or  dwelling. 
Towns.  PI.  116. 

In  Civil  Law.    The  right  of  dweUIng; 

the  right  of  free  residence  In  another's 
house.    Inst  2.  5;  Dig.  7.  S. 

HABITATION. 

In  Civil  Law.    The  right  of  a  person 

to  live  In  the  houae  of  another  without  prej- 
udice to  the  property. 

It  differed  from  a  usufruct  In  this,  that  the 
uButnictnary  might  apply  the  house  to  any 
purpose, — as  of  a  store  or  manufactorr; 
whereas  the  party  having  the  right  ot  habi- 
tation could  only  use  It  for  the  residence  at 
himself  and  family.  1  Brown,  dv.  Law, 
184;  Domat  Civ.  Law,  lib.  1,  tit  11.  S  2, 
note  7. 

In  Estates.    A  dwelling  house;  a  home 

stall.  2  Bl.  Comm.  4;  4  Bl.  Comm.  220.  See 
10  Qrat  (Va.)  64. 

HABITUAL  CRIMINALS'  ACT.  A  name 
given  to  various  statutes  for  the  more  se- 
vere punishment  of  repeated  offenses.  In 
England  It  was  applied  to  St.  32  A  33 
Vict.  c.  99.  giving  power  to  apprehend,  on 
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suspicion,  convicted  persons  holding  a  license 
und^T  tbe  penal  servitude  act.  This  statute 
i8  now  repeated.    34  &  35  Vict.  c.  112. 

Also  applied  to  statutee  declaring  profes- 
sional criminals  to  be  dleorderly  persons, 
and  punlBhing  tbem  as  such.  Code  Crlm. 
Prac.  N.  Y.  li  eiO-514,  899.  Bubd.  9;  Pen. 
Code  N.  Y.  a  690-692. 

HABITUAL  DRUNKARD.  A  person  giv- 
en to  ebrletf  or  tbe  excessive  use  ol  Intoxi- 
cating drink,  wbo  has  lost  the  power  or  the 
will,  b7  fregnent  Indulgence,  to  control  bla 
appeUto  for  It    6  Qraj  (Mass.)  85. 

Occasional  drunkenness  Is  not  enough  (IS 
Pa.  St.  172),  yet  dall]'  Intoxication  Is  not  re- 
qulrad  (112  Mass.  2S5). 

HACIENDA.  In  Spanish  law.  A  generic 
term,  applicable  to  the  mass  of  tbe  property 
belonglDg  to  a  state,  and  the  admlnletratlon 
of  the  same. 

As  a  science,  It  Is  defined  by  Dr.  Jose  Can- 
ga  Arguells,  In  his  "Dicclonario  de  Hacien- 
da," to  be  that  part  of  civil  economy  which 
teaches  how  to  aggrandise  a  nation  by  the 
useful  employment  of  ite  wealth. 

A  royal  estate.    Newman  ft  B. 

HADBOTE.  In  French  law.  A  recom- 
pense or  amends  made  tor  violence  offered 
to  a  person  in  holy  orders. 


HADGONEL.    A  tax  or  mulct.    Jacob. 

HAEC  EST  CONVENTIO  (Law  Lat.  this 
is  an  agreement).  Words  with  which  agree- 
ments anciently  commenced.  Y.  B.  H.  6  Edw. 
11.  191. 

HAEC  EST  FINALI8  CONCORDIA  (Law 
Lat.  this  IH  the  final  agreement).  The  words 
with  which  the  foot  of  a  Bne  commenced.  2 
Bl.  Comm.  S51. 

HAEREDA.  In  Gothic  law.  A  tribunal 
answering  to  the  English  court  leet.  4  81. 
Comm.  274. 

HAEREDE  ABDUCTO.  An  ancient  writ 
that  lay  for  the  lord,  who,  having  by  right 
tho  wardship  of  his  tenant  under  age,  could 
not  obtain  his  person,  the  same  being  car- 
ried away  by  another  person.  Old  Nat.  Brev. 
93. 


HAEREDES  EXTRANEI  (Lat.)  In  civil 
law.  Extraneous  or  foreign  belrs:  that  Is. 
those  who  were  not  children  or  slaves  of 
the  testator.  Those  only  could  be  extrane- 
ous heirs  who  had  a  capacity  of  accepting 
tbe  inheritance  both  at  the  time  of  making 
the  will  and  at  the  death  of  the  testator. 
Halifax,  Anal.  bk.  11,  c.  6,  {  3S  et  seq. 
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HAEREDES  NECESSARri  (Lat.)  In  clrli 
law.  Necessary  heirs.  If  slaves  were  made 
heirs,  they  had  no  choice,  but  on  tbe  death 
of  the  testator  were  necessariiy  free  and  his 
heirs.  Calv.  Lex.;  Halifax.  Anal.  bk.  11,  c. 
6.  i  38  et  seq.:  Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  C.v.  i 
587. 

HAEREDES  PROXIMI  (Lat.)  The  chil- 
dren or  descendants  of  the  deceased.     Dalr. 

Feud.  Prop,  110. 

HAEREDES  REMOTIORES  (Lat.)  The 
kinsmen  other  than  children  or  descendants. 
Dalr.  Feud.  Prop.  110. 

HAEREDES  SUI  ET  NECESSARII  (Lat.) 
In  civil  law.  Proper  and  necessary  heirs: 
belrs  by  relationship  and  necessity.  The  de- 
scendants of  an  ancestor  In  direct  line  were 
so  called,  gtii  denoting  tbe  relationship,  and 
necestarii  the  necessity  of  law  which  made 
them  heirs  without  their  election,  and 
whether  tbe  ancestor  died  testate  or  intes- 
tate. Halifax,  Anal.  bk.  11,  c.  6.  !  38  et 
seq.;  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  H  681.  iSZ;  Hel- 
nec. Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  5  588. 

HAEREDIPETA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Next  heir.  Laws  Hen.  1.;  Du 
Cange.  One  wbo  seeks  to  be  made  heir  (qui 
c!-pi(  haereattatem) . 

HAEREDIPETAE  SUO  PROPINQUO  VEL 
extraneo  perlculoso  sane  custodi  nullus  com- 
mlttatur.  To  tbe  next  heir,  whether  a  rela- 
tion or  a  stranger,  certainly  a  dangerous 
guardian,  let  no  one  be  committed.  Co.  Litt. 


HAEREDITAS  (Lat.  from  Hacir^). 

In  Civil  Law.    "NiMt  aliud  est  haeredl- 

tat.  quam  saocetHo  in  vniversutn  jug,  quod 
defuncttii  haDtiit."  Inheritance  Is  nothing 
else  than  succession  to  every  right  which  the 
deceased  possessed.  Dig.  50.  17;  Id.  50.  16; 
Id.  B.  2;  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  S  605;  Bracton, 

e2b. 

In  Old  English  Law.  An  estate  trans- 
missible by  descent;  an  Inheritance.  Hart. 
Anee.  Collect,  tit.  3,  p.  269;  Co.  Lltt.  9; 
Glanv.  lib.  7.  c.  1. 

HAEREDITAS,  ALIA  CORPORALI8,ALIA 
Incorporalia;  corporalls  eat,  quae  tangi  po- 
test et  viderl;  Incorporalia  quae  tangl  non 
potest  nee  viderl.  An  Inheritance  Is  either 
corporeal  or  Incorporeal.  Corporeal  Is  that 
which  can  be  touched  and  seen;  Incorporeal, 
that  which  can  neither  be  touched  nor  seen. 
Co.  Lltt.  9. 


HAEREDITAS  EST  SUCCESSIO  IN  UNI- 
versum  Jus  quod  defunctus  habuerat.  Inher- 
itance Is  the  succession  to  every  right  which 
was   possessed    by  the   late  possessor.    Co. 

LltL  237. 

HAEREDITAS  JACENS  (Lat.) 

In  Civil  Law.  A  prostrate  Inheritance. 

The  Inheritance  left  to  a  voluntary  heir  was  ■ 
BO  called  as  long  as  be  bad  not  manltested.t  |(^ 
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eltber  ezpreaaly  or  by  ailence,  his  accept- 
&nce  or  retuB&l  of  the  Inberltiuice.  which,  by 
a  fiction  of  law,  waa  said  to  sustain  the  per- 
son isuatinere  personam)  of  the  deceased, 
and  not  of  the  heir.  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  j 
esSa.  An  estate  with  no  heir  or  legatee  to 
Uke.    Code,  10.  10.  1;  Bell,  Diet. 

In  EnQllah  Law.  An  estate  In  abey- 
ance; that  is,  after  the  ancestor's  death,  and 
before  assumption  of  heir.  Co.  Lltt  S42b. 
An  inheritance  without  legal  owner,  and 
tlierefore  open  to  the  first  occupant.  S  Shars- 
wood,  Bl.  Comm.  269. 

HAEREDITAS  LUCTUOSA.  In  the  civil 
law.  A  sad  or  mournful  Inheritance  or 
cession;  as  that  of  a  parent  to  the  estate 
of  a  child,  which  was  regarded  as  disturb^ 
lag  the  natural  order  of  mortality  (turbato 
otSine  mortaHtati$) .  Code,  6.  SG.  9;  4  Kent, 
Comm.  S9T. 

HAEREDITAS  NIHIL  ALIUD  EST,  QUAM 
■uccesalo  In  unlversum  jus,  quod  defunctus 
habuerlt.  The  right  of  Inheritance  Is  noth- 
ing else  than  the  (acuity  of  succeeding  to  all 
the  rights  of  the  deceased.    Dig.  GO.  17.  62. 

HAEREDITAS  NUNQUAM  ASCENDIT. 
The  inheritance  never  ascends.  QIanv.  lib. 
7,  c.  1;  Broom,  Leg.  Mai.  (2d  London  Ed.) 
469;  2  Sharawood,  Bl.  Comm.  212,  note;  3 
Greenl.  Cruise,  Dig.  331;  1  Steph.  Comm. 
878.  Abrogated  by  St.  3  «  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  106, 
!6. 

HAEREDUM  APPELLATIONE  VENIUNT 
haeredes  haeredum  In  Infinitum.  By  the  title 
of  heirs,  come  the  heirs  of  heirs  to  infinity. 
Co.  UtL  9. 

HAERE8.  In  Roman  law.  One  who  sue. 
ceeds  to  the  rights  and  occupies  the  place  of 
a  deceased  person,  being  appointed  by  the 
will  of  the  decedent.  It  Is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Roman  haeres  had  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  English  "heir."  He  cor- 
responded In  character  and  duties  almost  ex- 
actly with  the  "eirecutor"  under  the  English 
law.  The  institution  of  the  luteret  was  the 
essential  characteristic  of  a  testament  It 
this  was  not  done,  the  Instrument  was  called 
a  codiciUui.    Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  SS  632,  650. 


HAERES  DE  FACTO  (Law  Lat.)  In  old 
English  law.  Heir  from  fact;  that  Is,  from 
the  deed  or  act  of  his  ancestor,  without  or 
against  right.  Applied  to  an  heir  whose  ti- 
tle originated  in  the  wrongful  act  of  his  an- 
cestor. An  heir  In  fact,  as  distinguished 
from  an  heir  de  jure,  or  by  law.  Bracton, 
fol.  172. 

HAERES  EST  ALTER  IPSE,  ET  FILIUS 
eat  para  patrls.  An  hefr  Is  another  self,  and 
a  eon  is  a  part  of  the  father. 

HAERES  EST  AUT  JURE  PROPRIETA- 
tiaaut  Jurerepreeentatlonls.  An  heir  is  either 
by  right  of  property  or  right  of  representa- 
tion.   3  Coke.  40. 
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HAERES  EST  EADEM  PERSONA  CUM 
anteceaacre.  The  heir  is  the  same  person 
with  the  ancestor.    Co.  UtL  22. 


HAERES  EST  NOMEN  JURIS;  FILIUS 
eat  nomen  naturae.  "Heir"  is  a  term  of  law; 
"son,"  one  of  nature. 

HAERES    EST    PARS    ANTECESSORIS. 

The  heir  is  a  part  of  the  ancestor.    Go.  lAtL 
22b;  3  Hill  (N.  T.)  166,  167. 

HAERES  EX  A88E  (LaL)  In  clvU  tow. 
An  heir  to  the  whole  eBtat«;  a  sole  heir. 
Inat  2.  23.  B. 

HAERES  EXTRANEUS  (Lat)  In  civil 
law.  A  strange  or  foreign  heir;  one  who 
waa  not  subject  to  the  power  of  the  testator, 
or  person  who  made  him  heir.  Qui  testato- 
rte  ;uri  subfecti  non  aunt,  extranet  haeredet 
appellantur.     Inst  2.  19.  3. 

HAERES  FACTUS  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  An 
heir  made  by  will;  a  testamentary  heir;  the 
person  created  universal  successor  by  will. 
Story,  Confi.  Laws,  !  507;  3  Bl.  Comm.  224. 
Otherwise  called  "luteres  ex  lestamento,"  and 
"Aoere*  inititutua."    InsL  2.  9.  7;  Id.  2.  14. 

HAERES  FIDEICOMMI8SARIUS  (LaL) 
In  the  civil  law.  The  person  tor  whose  ben- 
efit an  estate  was  given  to  another,  termed 
"ftoere*  ftauciarius"  (g.  v.)  by  will.  InsL  2. 
23.  6.  7.  9.  Answering  nearly  to  the  cettui 
que  trust  of  the  English  law. 

HAERES  FIDUCIARIU8.  A  fiduciary  heir, 
or  heir  in  trust;  a  person  constituted  heir 
by  will,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  another, 
called  the  "fldeicommistarius.''  InaL  2.  23. 1. 
2.  Corresponding  nearly  to  the  "trustee"  of 
the  English  law.  Crabb,  Hist  Bng.  Law, 
397. 

HAERES  HAEREDIS  MEI  EST  MEUS 
haerea.  The  heir  of  my  heir  is  my  heir. 
Wharton. 


HAERES  LEGITIMUS  EST  QUEM  NUP> 
tiae  demotistrant.  He  is  the  lawful  heir 
whom  the  marriage  demonstrates.  Mirr. 
JusL  70;  Fieta,  lib,  6,  c.  1;  Dig.  2.  4.  G;  Oo, 
Lltt.  7b;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.) 
457.  As  to  the  application  of  the  principle 
when  the  marriage  is  subaequent  to  the  birth 
o(  the  child,  see  2  Clark  A  F.  671;  6  Bing. 
(N.  C.)  38G;  6  Wheat  (U.  S.)  226,  262,  note. 

HAERES  MINOR  UNO  ET  VIGENTI  AN- 
nia  non  reapondeblt,  nial  In  casu  dotla.  An 
heir  minor,  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
is  not  answerable,  except  in  the  matter  of 
dower.    F.  Moore,  348. 

HAERES  NATUS  (Lat)     In  cMl  law.    An 

heir  bom;  one  bom  heir,  as  distinguished 

from  one  made  heir  (haerei  factu*,  g.  v.); 

heir  at  law.  or  by  intestacy  (ab  intesta- 
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to) ;  the  Dszt  of  kin  by  blood.  In  cases  ol  In- 
teetacy.  Story,  Confl.  Laws,  S  EOT;  3  Bl. 
Comm.  224. 

HAERE8  NECESSARIUS  (Lat.)  In  cMl 
law.  A  necessarj  or  compulsory  belr.  This 
name  was  given  to  the  heir  when,  being  a 
slave,  he  was  named  "belr"  in  the  testa- 
ment, because  on  the  death  of  the  teetator, 
whether  he  would  or  not,  he  at  once  became 
free,  and  was  compelled  to  assume  the  heir- 
ship.   Inst.  2.  19. 1. 

HAERE8  NON  TENETUR  IN  ANGLIA 
ad  debits  antecesaorie  reddenda,  nisi  per  an- 
tecoaaorem  ad  hoc  fuerit  obllgatua,  praeter- 
quam  debits  regia  tantum.  In  England,  the 
heir  Is  not  bound  to  pay  his  ancestor's  debts, 
nnleas  he  be  bound  to  It  by  the  ancestor,  ex- 
cept debts  due  to  the  king.  But  now,  by  3 
A  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  104,  he  Is  liable.     Co.  Lltt. 


HAERES  8UU8  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  A 
man's  own  heir;  a  decedent's  proper  or  nat- 
ural heir.  This  name  was  given  to  the  lin- 
eal descendants  of  the  deceased.  Inst.  3.  1. 
4-6. 

HAERETARE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English 
law.  To  give  a  right  of  inheritance,  or  make 
the  donation  hereditary  to  the  grantee  and 
his  heirs..   Cowell. 


HAPNE  COURTS  (Aafne.  Danish,  a  haven, 
or  port).  Haven  courts;  courts  anciently 
held  io  certain  ports  In  England.    Spelman. 


HAIEBOTE.  In  old  English  law.  A  per- 
mission or  liberty  to  take  thorns,  etc.,  to 
make  or  repair  hedges.    Blount 

HAILL.  In  Scotch  law.  Whole;  the  whole. 
"All  and  halU"  are  common  words  In  con- 
veyances.   1  Bell,  App.  Caa.  499. 

HAILWORKFOLK.  Holywork.  Thosewho 
formerly  held  lands  by  the  service  of  de- 
fending or  repairing  a  church  or  monument. 
Rapalje  t  L. 

HAIMHALDARE.  In  old  Scotch  law.  To 
seek  restitution  of  one's  own  goods  and  gear, 
and  bring  the  same  home  again.  Skene  de 
Verb.  Sign. 

HAIMSUCKEN.  In  Scotch  law.  The  crime 
of  beating  or  assaulting  a  person  in  his  own 
house.    Bell,  Diet 

HALF-BLOOD.  A  term  denoting  the  de- 
gree of  relationship  which  exists  between 
those  who  have  one  parent  only  In  common. 

By  the  English  common  law,  one  related 
to  an  Intestate  of  the  half-blood  only  could 


1)  HALLAGE 

never  inherit,  npon  the  presumption  that  he 
Is  not  of  the  blood  of  the  original  purchaser; 
but  this  rule  has  been  greatly  modified  by 
3  ft  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  106. 

In  this  country,  the  common-law  principle 
on  this  subject  may  be  considered  as  not  In 
force,  though  tn  many  states  some  distinc- 
tion is  still  preserved  between  the  whole  and 
the  half-blood.  4  Kent,  Comm.  403,  note;  2 
Yerg.  ITenn.)  115;  1  McCord  (S.  C.)  466; 
31  Pa.  St  289;  Dane,  Abr.  Index;  2  Washb. 
Real  Prop.  411.    See  "Descent." 

HALF-BROTHER,or  HALF-SISTER.  Per- 
sons who  have  the  same  father,  but  different 
mothers;  or  the  same  mother,  but  different 
fathers. 


HALF-DEFENSE.  In  common-law  plead- 
ing. A  name  applied  to  the  abbreviated 
form  of  words  with  which  a  plea  la  intro- 
duced. 


HALF-KINEG.  In  Saxon  law.  Half-king 
(semi-rex).  A  title  given  to  the  aldermen  of 
all  England.  Crabb,  Hist  E:ng.  Law,  28; 
Spelman. 

HALF-PROOF.  In  civil  law.  That  which 
Is  insufficient  as  the  foundation  of  a  sentence 
or  decree,  although  in  Itself  entitled  to  some 
credit.    Vlcat,  "Probatlo." 

HALF-SEAL.  A  seal  used  in  the  English 
chancery  for  the  sealing  of  commissions  to 
delegates  appointed  upon  any  appeal,  either 
In  ecclesiastical  or  maJ^ne  causes. 

HALF-TIMER.  A  child  who,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  BngllHh  factory  and  education 
acts.  Is  employed  for  less  than  the  fulltlmeln 
a  factory  or  workshop.  In  order  that  he  may 
attend  eome  "recognized  efficient  school.'" 
See  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  1878,  9  23; 
ESIementary  Education  Act  1876,  I  11.  Whar- 
ton. 

HALF-TONGUE.  Ajury,h8ltofone tongue 
or  nationality,  and  half  of  another.  Vide 
"De  Medietate  Llngnae,"  Jacob. 

HALF-YEAR.  In  the  computaUon  of  Ume, 
a  half-year  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  days.  Co.  Lltt.  135b;  Rev.  St  N. 
y.  pt,  1,  c.  19.  tit  1,  8  3. 

MALI  GEMOTE.    Halle  gemote. 

HALIMAS8.  In  English  law.  The  feast 
of  All  Saints,  on  the  1st  of  November;  one 
of  the  cross- quart  era  of  the  year  was  com- 
puted from  Hallmass  to  Candlemass.   Whar- 

HALL.  A  public  building  used  either  for 
the  meetings  of  corporations,  courts,  or  em- 
ployed to  some  public  uses;  as,  the  city  hall, 
the  town  halt.  Formerly  this  word  denoted 
the  chief  mansion  or  habitation. 


HALLAGE.  In  old  English  law.  A  fee  or 
toll  due  for  goods  or  merchandise  vended  in 
a  hall.    Jacob. 

A  toll  due  to  the  lord  of  a  fair  or  n: 
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HALLAZCO 


HALLAZCO.  In  SpanlBti  law.  The  finding 
and  taking  posaesalon  ot  aotaetidng  wblcb 
preYiouBly  had  no  owner,  and  whlcb  thus  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  flret  occupant. 
Las  Partldas,  3.  5.  2S;  Id.  6.  18.  49;  Id.  5.  20. 
50. 


HALLUCINATION.  In  medical  JuHBp.ru- 
dence,  A  species  of  mania  by  wblcb  an  Idea 
reproduced  by  the  memory  is  associated  and 
embodied  by  the  Imagination.  This  state  o( 
mind  is  sometimes  called  "delusion," 
"waking  dreams." 

An  attempt  bas  been  made  to  distinguish 
"hallucinations"  from  "tltuslons."  The  for- 
mer are  said  to  bo  dependent  on  the  state 
of  the  Intellectual  organs,  and  the  latter  oi 
that  of  those  of  sense.  Ray,  Med.  Jur.  {  99 
1  Beck,  Med.  Jur.  638,  note.  An  Instance  li 
given  of  a  temporary  hallucination  In  the 
celebrated  Ben  Jonson,  the  poet.  He  told  a 
friend  of  hlB  that  he  had  spent  many  anight  In 
looking  at  his  great  toe,  about  which  he  had 
seen  Turks  and  Tartars,  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians, fight,  In  his  Imagination.  1 
Colly.  Lun.  34.  If,  inatead  of  being  tempo- 
rary, this  affection  of  his  mind  bad  been 
permanent,  he  would  doubtless  have  been 
considered  insane.  See,  on  the  subject  of 
spectral  Illusions,  HIbbert,  Alderson.  and 
Farrar's  Essays;  Scott  on  Demonotogy,  etc. 
3  Bostock,  Physiology,  91.  161;  1  Bsquirol, 
Maladies  Mentales,  159. 

HALMOTE.    See  "Halle  Gemote." 

HALYMOTE.HOLIMOT.orHALEGEMOT 
(from  Saxon,  halg,  holy,  and  gemot  or  mot, 
a  meeting).    A  holy  or  ecclesiastical  court. 

A  court  held  In  T.<ondoa  before  the  lord 
mayor  and  aherins,  tor  regulating  the  bak- 
ers. 

It  was  anciently  held  on  Sunday  nent  be- 
fore Sl  Thomas'  day,  and  therefore  called 
the  hotvmole,  or  holy  court.  Cowell  (Ed. 
1727);  Cunningham.  See  Spelman;  4  Inst. 
321. 

HALYWERCFOLK.  Those  who  held  by 
the  service  of  guarding  and  repairing  a 
church  or  sepulchre,  and  were  excused  from 
feudal  services.  Bepeciatly  In  the  county  Ot 
Durham,  those  who  held  by  service  ot  de- 
fending the  corpse  of  St  Cuthbert.    Jacob, 

HAMBLING.  In  the  forest  law.  The  box- 
ing or  hock  sinewing  ot  doge;  an  old  mode 
of  laming  or  disabling  dogs,    Termes  de  la 

HAMESUCKEN.  In  Scotch  law.  Tbecrime 
of  hamesuclcen  consists  In  "the  felonious 
seeking  and  Invasion  ot  a  person  In  his 
dwelling  house."  1  Hume,  Hist.  Eng,  312; 
Alls.  Crlm.  Law,  199. 

The  mere  breaking  Into  a  house,  without 
personal  violence,  does  not  constitute  thg  of- 
fense, nor  does  the  violence  without  an  en- 
try with  intent  to  commit  an  assault    tt  is 


the  combination  ot  both  which  completes  the 
crime.  It  Is  necessary  (1)  that  the  Inva- 
sion ot  the  house  should  have  proceeded 
from  forethought  malice;  but  It  Is  sufficient 
It,  from  any  Illegal  motive,  the  violence  has 
been  meditated,  although  It  mxy  not  have 
proceeded  from  the  desire  of  wreaking  per- 
sonal revenge,  properly  so  called.  (2)  The 
place  where  the  assault  was  committed  must 
have  been  the  proper  dwelling  house  of  the 
party  injured,  and  not  a  place  of  business, 
visit,  or  occasional  residence.  (3)  The  of- 
fense mai'  be  committed  equally  In  the  day 
as  in  the  night,  and  not  only  by  effraction  of 
the  building  by  actual  force,  but  by  an  entry 
obtained  by  fraud,  with  the  intention  of  in- 
flicting personal  violence,  followed  by  Its 
perpetration.  (4)  But,  unless  the  Injury  to 
the  person  be  of  a  grievous  and  material 
character.  It  Is  not  hamesucken,  though  the 
other  requisites  to  the  crime  have  occurred. 
When  this  is  the  case.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  violence  be  done  lucrt  causa,  or 
from  personal  spite. 

The  punishment  of  hamesucken  in  aggra- 
vated cases  ot  Injury  Is  death;  In  cases  of 
iDterlor  atrocity,  an  arbitrary  punishment. 
Alls.  Crlm.  Law,  c.  6:  Ersk.  Inst.  4.  9.  23. 

This  t«rm  was  formerly  used  In  England 
Instead  of  the  now  modern  tenn  "burglary." 
4  BL  Comm.  223. 

But  In  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown  it  la 
said:  'The  common  genus  of  offenses  that 
comes  under  the  name  of  'bamsecken'  la 
that  which  is  usually  called  'house  break- 
ing;'  which  sometimes  comes  under  the  com- 
mon appellation  of  'burglary,'  whether  com- 
mitted In  the  day  or  night  to  the  Intent  to 
commit  felony;  so  that  house  breaking  of 
this  kind  Is  ot  two  natures."  1  Hale.  P.  C. 
547;  22  Pick.  (Mass.)  4. 

HAMFARE  (Saxon,  from  ham.  a  house). 
In  Saxon  law.    An  assault  made  In  a  house; 

a  breach  of  the  peace  In  a  private  house. 
Spelman;  Blount. 


HAMMA.     A  close  joining  to  a  hoase;  a 
crott;  a  little  meadow.    Cowell. 

— In  Old  Ensilsh  Law.  The  right  of  se- 
curity and  privacy  in  a  man's  bouse.  Du 
Cange.  The  breach  of  this  privilege  by  a 
forcible  entry  of  a  house  is  breach  ot  the 
peace.  Anc.  Inst.  Eng.;  Du  Cange;  Bracton. 
lib.  3,  tr.  2,  c.  2,  9  3.  The  right  to  entertain 
Jurisdiction  ot  the  oHense.  Will.  Thorn,  p. 
2C30;  Spelman;  Du  Cange.  Immunity  from 
punishment  for  such  olfenee.    Id.;  Pleta.  lib. 

I.  c.  47,  i  IS.  An  insult  ottered  in  one's  own 
house  (intultvt  factus  in  doma).  Bromp- 
ton.  p.  9E7;  Du  Cange.  Variously  spelled 
liamgoca,  hamsocwa.  hamaoken,  haimtvken, 
hameiaken. 

HANAPER.    A  hamper  or  basket  In  which 

sre  kept  the  writs  ot  the  court  of  chancery 

relating  to  the  business  ot  a  subject,  and 

their  returns.    6  &  6  Vict.  c.  113;  10  Rich. 

II.  c.  1.  Elqulvalent  to  the  Roman  /tscut.  Id. 
According  to  Spelman.  the  tees  accnilii^  on 


HANAPER  OFFICE 


HANTELOD 


HANAPER  OFFICE.  An  office  on  the  com- 
mou-law  side  of  the  English  court  of  chan- 
cery. In  which  the  write  relatinE  to  the  busl- 
nees  of  the  aubject  and  the  returne  to  them, 
were  anciently  kept,    3  Bl.  Conm.  48. 

So  called,  according  to  Blackstone,  be- 
cause the  write  were  kept  in  a  basket  or 
luunper,  but  Spelman  eays  that  the  basket 
was  for  keeping  the  fees  of  the  office,  and 
not  the  writs. 

This  and  the  petty  bag  office  (17.  r.)  were 
offices  In  which  writs  relating  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  subject  and  the  crown,  respective- 
ly, were  kept.  For  a  discussion  at  the  his- 
toric origin  ot  the  names,  see  6  Johns.  (N. 
Y.)   337,  363. 

HAND.  A  measure  of  length,  four  inches 
long;    used   in  ascertaining  the   heiglit  of 

HAND  BOROW  (from  hand,  and  Saxon 
borow,  a  pledge).  Nine  of  a  decennary  or 
friborg  were  so  called,  being  Inferior  to 
the  tenth  or  head  bo  row, — a  decenna  or 
frltmrga  being  ten  freemen  or  frank-piedges. 
who  were  mutually  sureties  for  each  other 
to  the  king  for  any  damage.  Du  Cange, 
"Friborg,"  "Head  Borow." 

HAND  GRITH  (Saxon).  Peace  or  protec- 
tion given  by  the  king  with  his  own  hand. 
Cowell. 

HANDBILL.  A  written  or  printed  noUce 
displayed  to  inform  those  concerned  of  some- 
thing to  be  done. 

HANDHABEND.  In  Saxon  law.  One  hav- 
ing a  thing  in  his  band;  that  is,  a  thief 
found  having  the  stolen  goods  in  his  pos- 
session,^loiro  manifestus  ot  the  civil  law. 
See  tAws  Hen.  I.  c.  59;  Laws  Athelstane,  3 
C;  Fleta,  lib,  1.  c.  3S,  i  1;  Britt.  p.  72;  Du 
Cange. 

Jurisdiction  to  try  such  thief.    Id. 

HANDSALE,  or  HANDSEL.  Anciently, 
among  all  the  northern  nations,  shaking  of 
hands  was  held  necessary  to  bind  a  bar- 
gain.— a  custom  stilt  retained  In  verbal  con- 
tracts. A  sale  thus  made  was  called  tinnd- 
raje,  renditUt  per  mutuam  mattuni  complrJiiiiicm. 
In  process  of  time,  the  same  word  was  used 
to  signify  the  price  or  earnest  which  was 
given  immediately  after  the  shaking  of 
hands,  or  instead  thereof.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  it  is  usual  to  apeak  of  hand 
money,  as  the  part  of  the  consideration  paid 
or  to  be  paid  at  the  execution  of  a  contract 
of  sate.  2  Bl.  Comm.  448;  Helnec.  Elem. 
Jor.  Civ.  lib,  2.  S  335;  Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  liv. 
3,  ttt.  3,  c.  2,  note  33. 

HANDWRITING.  Anything  written  by  a 
person.  The  manner  in  which  a  person 
writhes,  including  the  formation  of  the  char- 
acters, the  separation  ot  the  words,  and 
other  features  dlstlngnlBhing  the  written 
matter,  as  a  meclianlcal  result,  from  the 
writing  of  other  persons. 

HANOINQ  IN  CHAINS,    In  atrocious  cases 


It  was  at  one  time  usual.  In  England,  for 
the  court  to  direct  a  murderer,  after  execu- 
tion, to  be  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  in  chains 
near  the  place  where  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted, a  practice  quite  contrary  to  the  Mo- 
saic law.  Dent.  xxl.  23.  Abolished  by  4  A 
5  Wm.  IV.  c.  26.    Wharton. 

HANGMAN.  An  executioner.  The  name 
usually  given  to  a  man  employed  by  the 
sheriff  to  put  a  man  to  death,  according  to 
law.  in  pursuance  of  a  judgment  of  a  com- 
petent court  and  lawful  warrant 

HANGWITE  (from  Saxon  hangian,  to  hang. 
and  trite,  One).  Fine,  In  Saxon  law.  Tor  il- 
legal hanging  of  a  thief,  or  for  allowing  him 
to  escape.  Immunity  from  auch  fine.  Du 
Cange. 

HANIG.    Customary  labor. 

HANSE.  A  commercial  confederacy  for 
the  good  ordering  and  protection  of  the  com- 
merce of  its  members:  an  imposition  upon 
n^ercbandise.    Du  Cange.  "Hansa." 

HANSE  TOWNS.  A  number  of  towns  In 
Europe  which  Joined  In  a  league  for  mutual 
protection  ot  commerce  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century. 

Amsterdam  and  Bremen  were  the  first  two 
that  formed  it,  and  they  were  joined  by 
others  in  Germany,  Holland,  England. 
France.  Italy,  and  Spain,  till  In  1300  they 
numbered  seventy-two.  They  made  war  and 
peace  to  protect  their  commerce,  and  held 
countries  in  sovereignty,  as  a  united  com- 
monwealth. They  had  a  common  treasury 
at  Lubeck.  and  power  to  call  an  assembly  as 
often  as  they  chose.  For  purposes  of  Juris- 
diction, they  were  divided  into  four  colleges 
or  provinces.  Great  privileges  were  granted 
them  by  Louis  Vi.  of  France,  and  succeeding 
monarchs.  One  ot  their  principal  magazines 
was  at  London.  Their  power  became  so 
great  as  to  excite  the  Jealousy  of  surround- 
ing nations,  who  forced  the  towns  within 
their  Jurisdiction  which  belonged  to  the 
league  to  renounce  it.  Their  number  and 
power  became  thus  gradually  reduced,  be- 
ginning from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; and  at  the  present  day  only  Bremen. 
Hamburg,  Lubeck.  and  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  remain.— these  being  recognized,  by  the 
act  establishing  the  German  Confederacy,  In 
1815,  as  free  Hanseatic  citlea    Enc.  Brit. 

HANSE  TOWNS,  LAWS  OF  THE.  The 
maritime  ordinances  of  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
Brst  published  In  German  at  Lubeck  In  1597. 
and  In  May,  1614,  revised  and  enlarged.  The 
text  of  this  digest  and  a  Latin  translation, 
are  published  wlUi  a  commentary  by  Ku- 
rlche:  and  a  French  translation  has  been 
given  by  Clelrac.    See  "Code." 


HANTELOD.    An  arrest     Jacol 
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HAP.  To  catch.  Thus,  "hap  the  rent." 
"hap  the  deed-poll."  were  formerly  used. 
Tech.  Diet.;  Cowell. 

HARBOR  (Saxon,  here  berga,  station  for  an 
arm}').  A  place  where  sblpe  may  ride  with 
safety;  any  navigable  water  protected  by  the 
surrounding  country;  a  haven.  It  1b  public 
property.     1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  435, 

Harbor  Is  to  be  distinguished  from  "port," 
which  has  a  reference  to  the  delivery  of 
cargo.  See  7  Man.  ft  Q.  S70;  9  Metc.  (Mass.) 
37I-37T;  2  Bam.  ft  Aid.  460.  Thus,  we  have 
the  "said  harbor  baetn  and  docks  of  the  port 
of  Hull."  2  Bam.  A  Aid.  60.  But  they  are 
generally  used  as  synonymous.    Webster. 

In  Torts.    To  receive  claudestlnely  or 

without  lawful  authority  a  person  for  the 
purpose  of  so  concealing  him  that  another 
having  a  right  to  the  lawful  custody  of  such 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  the  same;  for 
example,  the  harboring  of  a  wife  or  an  ap- 
prentice In  order  to  deprive  the  buaband  or 
the  master  of  them;  or.  In  a  less  technical 
sense.  It  is  tlie  reception  of  persons  Im- 
properly.    10  N.  H.  247;  5  111.  498. 

The  harboring  of  such  persons  will  sub- 
ject the  harborer  to  an  action  for  the  in- 
Jury;  but,  in  order  to  put  him  completely 
In  the  wrong,  a  demand  should  be  made  for 
their  restoration,  for  in  cases  where  the 
harborer  has  not  committed  any  other 
wrong  than  merely  receiving  the  plaintiff's 
wife,  child,  or  apprentice,  he  may  be  under 
no  obligation  to  return  them  without  a  de- 
mand. 1  Chit.  Prac.  564;  Dane,  Abr.  Index; 
2  N.  C.  Law  Rep.  249;  S  How.  (U.  S.)  215. 
227. 

HARBOR  AUTHORITY.  In  England,  a 
harbor  authority  Is  a  body  of  persons,  cor- 
porate or  un Incorporate,  being  proprietors 
of,  or  Intrusted  with  the  duty  of  construct- 
ing, improving,  managing,  or  lighting,  any 
harbor.     St  24  ft  26  Vict  C.  47. 

HARD  LABOR.  A  phrase  used  in  sen- 
tencing to  conflnement  in  Institutions  where 
labor  is  required  of  convicts.  The  word 
"hard"  Is  surplusage.    29  Pa.  St  44S. 

HARDHEIDIS,  or  HARDIES  (Scotch).  In 
old  ScDtcb  law.  Lions;  coins  formerly  of 
the  value  of  three  half-pence.  1  Pitc.  Crim. 
Tr.  pt.  1,  p.  64,  note. 


HARO,  or  HARROU  (Fr.)  In  Norman  and 
early  English  law.  An  outcry,  or  hue  and 
cry  after  felons  and  malefactors.    Cowell. 

HASP  AND  STAPLE.  In  old  Scotch  law. 
The  form  of  entering  an  heir  in  a  subject 
situated  within  a  royal  borough.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  heir's  taking  hold  of  the  hasp 
and  staple  of  the  door  (which  was  the  sym- 
bol of  possesion),  with  other  tonnallties. 
Bell,  Diet 

HA3PA. 

In  Old  English  Law.     The  hasp  of  a 

door;   by  which  the  livery  of  seisin  might 


anciently  be  made,  where  there  was  a  house 
on  the  premises. 

-  -^In  Old  Records.  The  hasp  or  clasp  of  a 
book. 

HA8TA  (Lat.) 

In  the  Civil  Law.    A  spear;  the  badge 

of  a  sale  by  auction.  Hasial  gubfioere,  to  pat 
under  the  spear;  to  put  up  at  auction.  Calv. 


HAT  MONEY.  In  marlUme  law.  Primage; 
a  small  duty  paid  to  the  capt^n  and  mari- 
ners of  a  ship. 


HAUSTUS  (Lat  from  baurirt.  to  draw). 
In  civil  law.  The  right  of  dravring  water, 
and  the  right  of  way  to  the  place  of  drawing. 
Fleta,  lib.  4,  c.  27,  E  9. 


HAVE  (Lat.)  A  form  of  the  salutatory  ex- 
pression Ave,  used  in  the  titles  of  some  of 
the  constitutions  of  the  Tbeodosian  and  Jus. 
tlnlan  Codes.    Sec  Code,  7.  62.  9;  Id.  9.  2.  11. 

To  possess  corporally,  "No  one,  at  com- 
mon law,  was  said  to  have  or  to  be  In  pos- 
session of  land,  unless  It  were  conveyed  to 
him  by  the  livery  of  seisin,  which  gave  him 
the  corporal  Investiture  and  bodily  occupa- 
tion thereof."    Bl.  Law  Tr.  113. 

HAVE  AND  HOLD.  A  common  phrase  In 
conveyancing,  derived  from  the  itabendum  «t 
tenendum  of  the  old  common  law.  9m 
"Habendum." 

HAVEN.  A  place  calculated  for  the  re- 
ception of  ships,  and  BO  situated.  In  regard  to 
the  surrounding  land,  that  the  vessel  may 
ride  at  anchor  in  It  in  safety.  Hale  de  Port 
Mar.  c.  2;  2  Chit  Com.  Law,  2;  IE  Bast,  304, 
305.     See  "Port." 

HAWKER.  An  Itinerant  or  traveling  trad- 
er, who  carries  goods  abont  In  order  to  sell 
them,  and  who  actually  sells  them  to  pur- 
chasers, in  contradistinction  to  a  trader  who 
has  goods  tor  sale,  and  sells  them  in  a  fixed 
place  of  business. 

Superadded  to  this,  though  perhaps  not 
essential,  is  generally  understood  one  who 
not  only  carries  goods  for  sale,  but  seeks 
for  purchasers,  either  by  outcry,  which  some 
lexicographers  conceive  as  intimated  by  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  or  by  attracting  no- 
tice and  attention  to  them,  as  goods  for  sala^ 
by  an  actual  exhibition  or  exposure  of  them 
by  placards  or  labels,  or  by  a  conventional 
signal,  like  the  sound  of  a  horn  for  the  Bale 
of  flsh.     12  Cush.  (Mass.)  495. 

HAYBOTE  (from  have,  hedge,  and  bote, 
compensation).  Hedgebote;  one  of  tbe  esto- 
vers allowed  tenant  for  life  or  for  years; 
namely,  material  to  repair  hedges  or  fences. 


HAVWARD  (from  Mj/e,  hedge,  and  ward, 
keeping).  In  old  English  l&w.  An  oSlcer 
appointed  In  the  lord's  court  to  keep  a  com- 
mon herd  of  cattle  of  a  town.  So  called  be- 
cause he  was  to  see  that  they  did  not  break 
or  Injure  tbe  hedges  o(  Inclosed  groundB. 
Mia  duty  was  also  to  Impound  trespasBing 
cattle,  and  to  guard  against  pound  breaches. 
KItch.  Cts.  46;  Cowell. 

HAZARDOUS  CONTRACT.  A  contract  In 
which  the  performance  of  that  which  Is  one 
of  its  objects  depends  on  an  uncertain  event. 
ClT.  Code  La.  art.  1769;  1  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
707;  1  J.  J.  Marsh.  (Ky.)  696:  3  J.  J.  Marsh. 
|Ky.)  84.    See  "Maritime  Loan." 

HE,  or  HIS.  Tbe  use  ol  the  masculise 
pronoun  is  not,  as  a  rule  ot  construction, 
conclusive  that  onl;  males  are  embraced 
thereby.    71  Cal.  3S. 

HEAD  COURTS.  Certain  tribunals  In  Scotr 
laad,  abolished  by  20  Geo.  II.  c.  EO.  Ersk.  1. 
4.  S. 


HEAD  OF  A  FAMILY.  Householder;  one 
who  proTides  for  a  family.  19  Wend.  (N. 
Y. )  476.  There  must  be  the  relation  of 
father  and  child,  or  husband  and  wife.  3 
Humph.  (Tenn.)  216;  17  Ala.  (N.  S.)  4S6. 
Per  contra,  20  Mo.  76.    See  "Family." 

HEADBOROW,  or  HEAOBOROUOH.  In 
Saxon  law.  Tbe  head  or  principal  man  ot 
a  frank  pledge  decennary  or  tithing. 

HEADLAND.  In  old  English  law.  A  nar- 
row piece  of  un  ploughed  land  left  at  the  end 
of  a  ploughed  Held  for  tbe  turning  of  the 
plough.  Called,  also,  "butt."  Kennett,  Par. 
AnL  687;  2  Leon.  70,  case  9S;  1  Lltt.  13. 

HEAFODWEARD.  A  feudal  service  ren- 
dered by  a  thane,  the  nature  of  which  Is  now 
UDhnown. 

-  HEALGEMOTE.     A  court  baron. 

HEAL8PANG  (from  German  haU,  neck, 
and  (angen,  to  catch).  A  sort  of  pillory,  by 
which  the  head  of  the  culprit  was  caught 
between  two  boards,  as  feet  are  caught  in  a 
pair  of  stocks. 

"The  fine  which  every  man  would  have 
pay  in  commutation  of  this  punishment,  had 
it  been  in  use,"  for  It  was  very  early  dis- 
used, no  mention  of  it  occurring  in  the  laws 
of  the  Saxon  kings.    Anc.  Inst  Bng.;  Spel- 


HEALTH  OFFICER.  An  officer,  usually 
municipal,  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
health  laws. 


The  hearing  la  conducted  as  follows: 
When  the  cause  is  called  on  In  court,  the 
pleadings  on  each  aide  are  opened  In  a  brief 
manner  to  the  court  by*  the  Junior  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff;  after  which  the  plalntitTs 
leading  counsel  states  the  plalntlfTs  case 
and  the  points  In  issue,  and  submits  to  the 
court  his  arguments  upon  them.  Than  the 
depositions  (It  any)  of  the  plalntlfTs  wit- 
nesses, and  such  parts  of  the  defendant's 
answer  as  support  the  plaintiff's  case,  are 
read  by  the  plalntlfTs  aoUcltor;  after  which 
the  rest  of  the  plaintiff's  couneel  address 
the  court.  Then  the  same  course  of  pro- 
ceedings Is  observed  on  the  other  ride,  ex- 
cepting that  DO  part  of  the  defendant's  an- 
swer can  be  read  in  his  favor  if  it  be  replied 
to.  The  leading  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  Is 
then  heard  In  reply;  after  which  the  court 
pronounces  the  decree.  Newland,  Prac  163, 
154;  14  VIner,  Abr.  233;  Comyn.  Dig.  "Chan- 
cery" (T  1,  2,  3) ;  Danlell,  Ch.  Prac. 

In  Criminal  Law.    The  examination  ol 

a  prisoner  charged  with  a  crime  or  misde- 
meanor, and  of  the  witnesses  for  the  ac- 
cused.    See  "Examination." 

HEARSAY  EVIDENCE.  That  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  does  not  derive  Its  vt^ue  solely 
from  the  credit  to  be  given  to  the  Witness 
himself,  but  rests  also.  In  part,  on  the 
veracity  and  competency  of  some  other  per- 
son.   1  Fhll.  Ev.  186;    1  OreenL  Ev.  1  99. 

The  term  applies  to  written,  as  well  as 
oral,  matter.    See  "Evidence." 

HEARTH  MONEY.  A  tax,  granted  by  13 
&  14  Car.  11.  c.  10,  abolished  1  Wm.  ft  Mary, 
St.  1,  c.  10,  of  two  shillings  on  every  hearth 
or  stove  In  England  and  Wales,  except  such 
as  pay  not  to  the  church  and  poor.  Jacob. 
Commonly  called  "chimney  money."    Id. 

HEARTH  SILVER.  A  sort  of  modus  for 
tithes,  viz.,  a  prescription  for  cutting  down 
and  using  tor  fuel  the  tithe  ot  wood.  S 
Bum,  Ecc.  Law,  304. 

HEAT  OF  PASSION.  In  criminal  law. 
Furor  brevU,  sudden  passion  caused  by  rea- 
sonable provocation,  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  crime  ot  voluntary  manslaughter,  a 
killing  without  malice  In  heat  ot  passion 
being  manslaughter,  not  murder.  E  Mass. 
295;  86  Va.  466. 

It  need  not  be  so  overpowering  as  for  the 
time  to  shut  out  knowledge  and  destroy 
volition,  but  only  sufficient  to  exclude  de- 
liberation and  malice.  4  Dev.  ft  B.  (N.  0.) 
491;  10  Mich.  212. 

HEBBERMAN.  An  unlawful  fisher  in  the 
Thames  below  London  bridge.  So  called  be- 
cause they  generally  Bshed  at  ebbing  tide  or 
water.    4  Hen.  VII,  c  16;  Jacob. 

HEBBERTHEF.  The  privilege  ot  having 
goods  of  thlet  and  trial  of  him  within  such 
a  liberty.    CarL  S.  Edmundl  MS.  163;  Cow- 


HEARING.  HEDAGIUM  (Saxon.  Aeda,  Mite,  port).    A 

In  Chancery  Practice.    The  trial  ot  a  toll  or  custom  paid  at  the  hitb,  or  whart, 

chancery  suit.  tor  landing  good;,  etc.,  from  which  an  exr 


empdon  was  granted  by  tbe  king  to  some 
particular  persoDB  and  socletfeB.  Cart.  Ab- 
batlae  de  Redlnges;  Cowell. 

HEDGE.    See  "Gambling  Contract." 

HEDGE  BOTE.  Wood  used  tor  repalHng 
hedges  or  tences.  2  Bl.  Comm.  35;  16  Johns. 
(N.  Y.)  15. 

HEOIRA.  Tbe  account  oC  time  ueed  by 
the  Turks  and  Arabians,  wbo  begin  tbeir 
computation  of  time  from  the  day  that 
Mataomet  was  compelled  to  escape  from 
Mecca.— Friday,  July  16,  A.  D.  622.     Whar- 

HEIFER.  A  yonng  cow  which  has  not  had 
a  calf;  a  beast  ot  tblB  kind  two  years  and  a 
balf  old  was  held  to  be  Improperly  described 
In  tbe  Indictment  as  a  cow.  2  East,  F.  C. 
616;  1  Leacb.  C.  C.  105. 

HEIR. 

At  Common  Law.    He  wbo  Is  bom  or 

begotten  In  lawful  wedlock,  and  upon  whom 
tb«  law  casts  the  estate  In  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments  Immediately  upon  the 
death  of  his  ancestor. 

The  term  "heir"  has  a  very  different  sig- 
nification at  common  law  from  what  It  has 
In  those  states  and  ^untrles  which  have 
adopted  the  civil  law.  In  the  latter,  tbe 
teim  applies  to  all  persona  wbo  are  called  to 
the  succession,  whether  by  the  act  ot  the 
party,  or  by  operation  of  law.  The  person 
who  Is  created  universal  successor  by  a  will 
Is  called  the  "testamentary  heir;"  and  the 
next  of  kin  by  blood  Is.  In  cases  ot  intestacy, 
called  the  "heir  at  Jaw."  or  "heir  by  Intes- 
tacy." The  executor  of  the  common  law  le 
In  many  respects  not  unlike  the  testamen- 
tary heir  ot  the  civil  law.  Again,  the  ad- 
ministrator In  .many  respects  corresponds 
with  the  heir  by  Intestacy.  By  the  common 
law,  executors — unless  expressly  authorized 
-  by  the  will — and  administrators  have  no 
right  except  to  tbe  personal  estate  of  the 
deceased;  whereas  tbe  heir  by  the  civil  law 
Is  authorized  to  administer  both  tbe  personal 
and  real  estate.  1  Brown,  Civ.  Law,  344; 
Story,  Confl.  Laws,  §  508. 

No  person  is  heir  of  a  living  person.  A 
person  occupying  a  relation  which  may  be 
tbat  of  heirship  Is,  however,  called  "heir  ap- 
parent" or  "heir  presumptive."  S  Bl.  Comm. 
208.  A  monster  cannot  be  belr.  Co.  Lltt. 
7b.  A  bastard  cannot  be  belr.  2  Kent. 
Comm.  208. 

In  the  word  "heirs"  is  comprehended  heirs 
of  heirs  in  infinitum.  Co.  Lltt  7b.  &a; 
Wood.  Inst  69. 

According  to  many  authorities,  heir  may 
be  ROmen  collectit^m,  as  well  In  a  deed  as 
In  a  win,  and  operate  In  both  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  word  "heirs."  1  Rolle.  Abr. 
253;  Ambl.  453;  Qodb.  155;  T.  Jones,  111; 
Cro.  EUz.  313;  1  Burrows,  38;  10  Vlner, 
Abr.  233.  But  see  2  PresL  Est  9,  10.  In 
wills.  In  order  to  effectuate  the  Intention  of 
the  testator,  the  word  "heirs"  Is  sometimes 
construed  to  mean  the  "next  of  kin"  (1 
Jac.  *  W.  388)  and  children  (Ambl.  273). 
See,  further,  as  to  tbe  force  and  Import  of 
this  word,  2  Vent  311;  I  P.  Wma.  229;  2 


6)  HEIR  OF  CONQUEST 

P.  Wms.  1,  369;  3  Brown.  Pari.  Cas.  60,  454: 
2  W.  Bl.  1010;  4  Vea.  26,  766,  794;  2  Atk. 
S9,  5S0:  5  East,  533;  5  Burrows.  2615;  11 
Mod.  189. 

In  Civil  Law.    He  wbo  succeeds  to  tbe 

rights  and  occupies  tbe  place  of  a  deceased 
person.    See  "Haeres." 

HEIR  APPARENT.  One  wbo  has  an  in- 
defeasible right  to  the  inheritance,  provided 
be  outlive  the  ancestor.    2  Bl.  Comm.  208. 

HEIR  AT  LAW.  He  who.  after  his  ances- 
tor's death  Intestate,  has  a  right  to  all  lands, 

tenements,  and  hereditaments  which  belong- 
ed to  him  or  ot  which  he  was  seised.  Tbe 
same  as  "hell'  general." 


HEIR  BY  CUSTOM.  In  English  law.  One 
whose  right  ot  Inheritance  depends  upon  a 
particular  and  local  custom,  such  as  gavel- 
kind, or  borough  English.    Co.  Utt  140. 

HEIR  BY  DEVISE.  One  to  whom  landa 
are  devised  by  will;  a  devisee  of  lands.  An- 
swering to  tbe  hoerea  factut  (g.  v.)  of  the 
civil  law. 

HEIR,  COLLATERAL.  One  who  Is  not  of 
the  direct  line  of  the  deceased,  but  comes 
from  a  coilatoral  line;  as,  a  brother.  slBtor, 
an  uncle  and  aunt,  a  nephew,  niece,  or  cou- 
sin, of  the  deceased. 

HEIR,  CONVENTIONAL.  In  civil  law. 
One  wbo  takes  a  succession  by  virtue  of  a 
contract — for  example,  a  marriage  contract 
— which  entitles  the  heir  to  the  succession. 

HEIR,QENERAL.    Heirat 


HEIR  INSTITUTE.  One  to  whom  the  right 
□f  succession  la  ascertained  by  disposition 
or  express  deed  ot  the  deceased.  1  Forbes. 
Inst  pt  3.  p.  75. 

HEIR,  LEGAL.  In  civil  law.  Ategalheir 
Is  one  wbo  Is  of  the  same  blood  as  the  de- 
ceased, and  who  takes  the  succession  by 
force  of  law.  This  Is  different  from  a  tes- 
tamentary or  conventional  heir,  who  takes 
the  succession  in  virtue  of  the  disposition  ot 
man.  See  Civ.  Code  La.  arts.  873,  875;  Diet 
de  Jur.  "Herltler  Legitime."  There  are 
three  classes  of  legal  heirs,  to  wit  the  chil- 
dren and  other  lawful  descendants,  tbe  fath- 
ers and  mothers  and  other  lawful  ascend- 
ants, and  the  collateral  kindred.  Civ.  Code 
La.  art  S93. 

HEIR  MALE.  In  Scotch  law.  An  heir  in- 
stitute, wbo,  though  not  next  In  blood  to  the 
deceased.  Is  his  nearest  male  relation  that 
can  succeed  to  him.    1  Forbes,  Inst  pt.  3,  p. 


HEIR  OF  CONQUEST.  In  Scotob  law. 
One  wbo  succeeds  to  the  deceaaed  In  con- 
Quest,  i.  e.,  lands  or  other  heritable  rlgbta  to 
which  the  deceased  neither  did  nor  c^nld 


HEIR  OP  LINE 


HEMOLDBORH 


succeed  as  heir  to  hla  predecessor.    Forbes, 
last.  pt.  377. 

One  who  succeeds  to  I&uds  acquired  by 
purchase.    Bell,  Diet. 

HEIR  OF  LINE.  In  Scotch  law.  One  who 
succeeds  liaeally  br  right  of  blood;  one  who 
succeeds  to  the  deceased  In  his  heritage;  1. 
e.,  lands  and  other  heritable  rights  derived 
to  him  by  succession  as  heir  to  his  predeces- 
sor.    1  Forbes.  Inst.  pt.  3,  p.  77. 

An  heir  at  law  Is  so  called  because  he 
succeeds  according  to  certain  lines  of  pro- 
pinquity.   Bell,  DlcL 

HEtR  OF  PROVISION.  In  Scotch  law.  One 
who  succeeds  as  heir  by  virtue  of  a  particu- 
lar provision  in  a  deed  or  Instrument, 
n' barton. 

HEIROFTAILZIE.  InScotchlaw.  Heon 
whom  an  estate  Is  settled  that  would  not 
have  tallen  to  him  by  legal  succession.  1 
Forbes,  Inst,  pt  3,  p.  75. 

HEIR  PRESUMPTIVE.  One  who,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  would  be  entitled  to 
the  Inheritance,  hut  whose  rights  may  be 
defeated  by  the  contingency  of  some  nearer 
heir  being  born.  2  Bl.  Comm.  208.  In 
Louisiana,  the  presumptive  belr  is  he  who  is 
the  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased  capable 
of  inheriting.  This  quality  is  given  to  him 
before  the  decease  of  the  person  from  whom 
he  is  to  inherit,  as  well  as  after  the  opening 
of  the  succession,  until  be  baa  accepted  or 
renounced  it.     Civ.  Code  La.  art.  87G. 

HEIR  SPECIAL.  In  English  law.  The  is- 
sue in  tall,  who  claims  per  formam  doni,  by 
the  form  of  the  gift 

HEIR  SUBSTITUTE,  IN  A  BONO.  In 
Scotch  law.  He  to  whom  a  bond  is  payable 
expressly  In  case  of  the  creditor's  decease, 
or  after  his  death.  1  Forbes.  Inst,  pt  3,  p. 
76. 

HEIR,  TESTAMENTARY,  in  civil  law. 
One  who  Is  constituted  heir  by  testament 
executed  In  the  form  prescribed  by  law.  He 
is  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  the  "le- 
gal heirs."  who  are  called  to  the  succession 
by  the  law;  and  from  "conventional  heirs," 
who  are  so  constituted  by  a  contract  inter 
vivos.    See  "Haeres  Factus;"  "Devisee." 

HEIRS, BENEFICIARY.  Incivlllaw.  Those 
who  have  accepted  the  succession  under  the 
benefit  of  an  inventory  r^ularly  made. 
Civ.  Code  La.  art.  879.  If  the  heir  appre- 
hend that  the  succession  will  be  burdened 
with  debts  Iwyond  its  value,  he  accepts  with 
t)eneflt  of  inventory,  and  in  that  case  be  Is' 
responsible  only  for  the  value  of  the  succes- 


HEIRS.IRREQULAR.  InLoulslana.  Those 
who  are  neither  testamentary  nor  legal,  and 
who  have  been  established  by  law  to  take , 
the  Bucces^on.  See  Civ.  Code  La.  art  874.  < 
When  the  deceased  has  left  neither  lawful 


descendants  nor  ascendants,  nor  collateral 
relations,  the  law  calls  to  his  inheritance 
either  the  surviving  husband  or  wife,  or  lila 
or  her  natural  children,  or  the  state.  Id. 
art  911.  This  Is  called  an  "irregular  suc- 
cession." 

HEIRS  OF  THE  BODY.  Lineal  descend- 
ants.    37  Ala.  178. 

"The  term  •heir  of  the  body'  is  a  well-es- 
tab li shed  technical  term,  with  whicta  the 
words  'children'  or  'ieaue'  or  'lawful  issue' 
are  not  synonymous."     116  Mass.  276. 

Like  all  similar  expressions,  its  technical 
sense  is  frequently  subordinated  to  the  evi- 
dent intent. 

Thus  it  has  been  construed  as  synonymous 
with  "children."    147  Ind.  95;  8  Ga.  387. 

HEIRS,  UNCONDITIONAL.  In  Louisiana. 
Those  who  Inherit  without  any  reservation, 
or  without  making  an  inventAry.  whether 
their  acceptance  be  express  or  tacit.  Civ. 
Code  La.  art  878. 

HEIRESS.  A  female  heir  to  a  person  hav- 
ing an  estate  of  inheritance.  When  there 
are  more  than  one.  ttaey  are  called  "co- 
heiresses," or  "coheirs," 

HEIRLOOM.  Chattels  which,  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  chattels,  descend  to  the  heir 
along  with  the  inheritance,  and  do  not  pass 
to  the  executor  of  the  last  proprietor. 

This  word  seems  to  be  compounded  of 
"heir"  and  "loom."  that  is,  a  frame,  viz..  to 
weave  la.  Some  derive  the  word  "loom" 
from  the  Saxon  lomo.  or  j^eloma,  which  sig- 
nifies utensils  or  vessels  generally.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  word  "loom,"  by  time, 
is  drawn  to  a  more  general  signification  than 
it  at  the  first  did  bear,  comprehending  all 
implements  of  household,  as  tables,  presses, 
cupboards,  bedsteads,  wainscots,  and  which, 
by  the  custom  of  some  countries,  having  be- 
longed to  a  house,  are  never  inventoried 
after  the  decease  of  the  owner  as  chattels, 
but  accrue  to  the  heir  with  the  house  itself. 
Mlnshew.  The  term  "heirlooms"  is  applied 
to  those  chattels  which  are  considered  as 
annexed  and  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
an  Inheritance. 

CharterB.  deeds,  and  other  evidences  of 
the  title  of  the  land,  together  with  the  box 
or  chest  in  which  they  are  contained,  the 
keys  of  a  house,  and  fish  in  a  fish  pond,  are 
heirlooms.  Co.  UU.  3a,  186b;  7  Coke,  17b: 
Cro.  ElU.  S72;  Brooke,  Abr.  "Cllarters,"  pi. 
13;  3  Bl.  Comm.  28;  14  Viner.  Abr.^91. 

HEIRSHIP  MOVABLES.  In  Scotch  law. 
The  movables  which  go  to  the  heir,  and  not 
to  the  executor,  that  the  land  may  not  go 
to  the  heir  completely  dismantled,  such  as 
the  best  of  furniture,  horses,  cows,  etc.,  but 
not  fungibles.  Hope,  Minor  Prac.  p.  G38; 
Erak.  Inst  3.  8.  13-17  et  seq.;  Bell,  Diet 

HELL.  The  name  given  to  a  place  under 
the  exchequer  chamber,  where  the  king's 
debtors  were  confined.    Rich.  Diet 
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old  Norse  tenn  lato  the  \hwe  of  the  Con- 
queror is  difficult  to  be  accounted  for;  It  Is 
not  found  In  any  Anglo  Sazon  law  extant. 
Anc.  Inst  Eng. 


HENGWVTE  (Saxon).  1«  old  EngllBh  law. 
An  acquittance  from  a  fine  for  banging  a 
thief.     Fleta.  lib.  1,  c  47.  S  17. 

HENRICU8  VETU8.  Henry  the  Old.  or 
Elder.  King  Henry  I.  la  ao  called  In  an- 
cient Bngllah  chronicles  and  cbartera,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  subsequent  kings 
of  that  name.     Spelman. 

HERALD  (from  French,  heraulti.  An  offl- 
cer  vhose  bnslneBB  it  Is  to  register  genealo- 
gies, adjust  ensigns  armorial,  regulate  funer- 
als and  coronations,  and,  anciently,  to  carry 
messages  between  princes  and  proclaim  war 
and  peace. 

HERALDS'  COLLEGE.  In  1450,  the  her- 
alds in  Bngland  were  collected  Into  a  college 
by  Richard  II.  The  earl  marshal  of  Eng- 
land was  chief  of  the  college,  and  under 
him  were  three  klngs-at-arms  (styled  Gar- 
ter, Clarencleuz,  Norroy),  six  heralds-at- 
arms  (styled  of  York,  Lancaster,  Chester, 
Windsor,  Richmond,  and  Somerset),  and 
four  pursulvants-at-amB  (styled  Blue  Man- 
tle, Rouge  Crolz,  Rouge  Dragon,  and  Port- 
cullis). This  organization  still  continues. 
Enc  BrlL 

HERBAGE.  In  English  law.  An  easement 
which  consists  Id  the  right  to  pasture  cattle 
on  another's  ground. 


HERD  WERCK,  or  HEORDWERCH.  Cus- 
tomary nncertaln  services  as  herdsmen, 
shepherds,  etc.  A.  D.  lies,  Reg.  Bcc.  Christl 
Cant.  US.;  Cowell. 

HEREBANNUM.  Calling  out  the  army  by 
proclamation;  a  fine  paid  by  freemen  for  not 
attending  the  army;  a  tax  for  th«  support  of 
the  army.    Da  Cange. 

HEREDAD.  In  Spanish  law.  A  portion 
of  land  that  is  cultivated.  Formerly  It 
meant  a  farm,  luictenda  de  campo,  real  es- 
tate. 

HEREDAD  YACENTE  (Spanlsh.from  Lat. 
"haereiUtaa  jacent."  q.  v.)  In  Spanish  law. 
An  Inheritance  not  yet  entered  upon  or  ap- 
propriated. White,  New  Recop.  bk.  2,  tit. 
19,  c.  2,  g  8. 

HEREDERO.  In  Spanish  law.  Heir;  he 
who,  by  legal  or  testamentary  disposition, 
succeeds  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  per- 
son. "Baeres  centeatur  cwm  defuncto  una 
eademgue  persona."    Las  Partidae.  7.  9.  13. 

HEREDITAMENTS.  Things  capable  of  be- 


ing iQhertted.  Co.  Utt  Bb;  2  B1.  Comm.  17. 
By  this  term,  such  things  are  denoted  as 
may  be  the  subject  matter  of  Inheritance, 
but  not  the  Inheritance  itself.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  by  its  own  Intrinsic  force,  enlarge 
an  estate  prima  facie  a  life  estate  Into  a  fee. 
2  Bos.  ft  F.  251;  8  Term  R.  603.  See  4 
Washb.  Real  Prop.  Index. 

Hereditaments  are  either  (1)  corporeal, 
such  as  are  substantial  and  permanent,  be- 
ing comprehended  under  the  general  de- 
nomination "land;"  (2)  incorporeal,  belns 
heritable  rights  Issuing  ont  of  things  cor- 

Ttaey  Include  advowsons.  tithes,  dignities, 
pensions,  franchises.  olDces,  commons,  ways, 
annuities,  and  rents.    2  Bl.  Comm.  19  et  seq. 

Hereditaments  are  also  divided  into  real, 
personal,  and  mixed.  Challis,  Real  Prop.  39, 
40. 


HEREGEAT.    A  heriot  («.  o.)     Spelman. 

HEREGELD  (Saxon).  In  old  English  law. 
A  tribute  or  tax  levied  for  the  malntenanoe 
of  an  army.    Spelman. 

HERE8.    See  "Haeres." 

HERE8CHIP  (Scotch).  In  old  Scotch  law. 
Theft  or  robbery.  1  Pttc.  Crim.  Tr.  pL  2, 
pp.  26,  89. 

HERESY.  In  English  law.  An  offeone 
against  religion,  consisting  not  la  a  total 
denial  of  Christianity,  hut  of  some  of  Its 
essential  doctrines,  publicly  and  obstinately 
avowed.  4  Bl.  Comm.  44,  45.  An  opinion, 
on  divine  subjects  devised  by  human  rea- 
son, openly  taught,  and  obstinately  main- 
tained. 1  Hale,  P.  C.  384.  This  offense  In 
now  subject  only  to  ecclesiastical  correction, 
and  Is  no  longer  punishable  by  the  secular 
law.    4  Steph.  Comm.  233. 

HERETOFORE.  In  the  time  before  the 
present;  down  to  this  time;  before  this  time. 
167  III.  447;  117  N.  T.  150. 

HERGE.  In  Saxon  law.  Persons  who 
Joined  In  a  body  of  more  than  thirty-five  to 
commit  crimes. 

HERIOT.  In  English  law.  A  cnstomarr 
tribute  of  goods  and  chattels,  payable  to  tiM 
lord  of  the  fee  on  the  decease  ot  the  ownw 
of  the  land. 

Heriot  service  is  such  as  ts  due  upon  a 
special  reservation  in  the  grant  or  lease  ot 
lands,  and  therefore  amounts  to  little  mora 
than  a  mere  rent  Heriot  custom  arises 
upon  no  special  reservation  whatsoever,  but 
depends  merely  upon  Immemorial  usage  and 
custom.  See  2  Bl.  Comm.  97.  422;  Comm, 
Dig.  "Copyhold"  (K  18);  Bac.  Abr.;  1 
Saund.;  1  Vem.  441. 


HERISCHULDAE.   A  line  for  disobedience 
to  proclamation  of  warfare.    Skene  de  Verb. 


HERITABLE  BOND  (43 

HERITABLE  BOND.  la  Scotcb  law.  A 
bond  for  a  aum  o(  money,  to  which  U  added, 
for  further  security  of  the  creditor,  a  cou- 
veyance  of  land  or  heritage  to  he  held  by 
the  creditor  ae  pledge.  1  Robb,  Lect.  76;  2 
RoBB,  Lect  324. 

HERITABLE  JURISDICTION.  In  Scotch 
law.  Grants  of  criminal  Jurisdiction  made 
to  great  families  tor  the  better  execution  of 
Justice.  Abolished  hy  20  Qeo.  II.  c  43.  Bell. 
Diet 

HERITABLE  RIGHTS.  In  Scotch  law. 
Rights  which  go  to  the  heir;  generally,  all 
rights  in  or  connected  with  lands.  Boll, 
Diet  "Heritable." 

HERITAGE.  In  civil  law.  Every  species 
of  Immovabtea  which  can  be  the  subject  of 
property,  such  as  lands,  bouses,  orchards, 
woods,  marshes,  ponds,  etc.,  in  whatever 
mode  they  may  have  been  acquired,  either 
by  descent  or  purchase.  3  Toulller,  Dr.  Civ. 
472.     See  Co.  Litt  S  731. 

HERITOR.    In  Scotch  law.    A  land  owner. 

HERMANDAD.  In  Spanish  law.  Afratei^ 
Dlty  formed  among  different  towns  and  vil- 
lages to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes, 
and  to  prevent  the  abuses  and  vexations  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  men  in  power. 

To  carry  Into  effect  the  object  of  this  asso- 
ciation, each  village  and  town  elected  two 
alcaldes,— -one  by  the  nobility,  and  the  other 
by  the  community  at  large.  These  had  un- 
der their  order  Inferior  ofDcers,  formed  Into 
companies,  called  cuad  vtllerog.  Their  duty 
was  to  arrest  delinquents  and  bring  them  be- 
fore the  alcaldes,  when  they  were  tried  sub- 
stantially in  the  ordinary  form.  This  tri- 
bunal, established  during  the  anarchy  pre- 
vailing in  feudal  tlmea,  continued  to  main- 
tain its  organization  in  Spain  for  centuries; 
and  various  laws  determining  its  Juriedlc- 
tion  and  mode  of  proceeding  were  enacted 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  subsequent 
monarcbs.  Nov.  Recop.  tit  35,  bk.  12,  !  7. 
The  abuses  introduced  in  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  these  tribunals  caused  their 
abolition,  and  the  santat  hermandodes  of 
Cludad  Rodrigo.  Talavera,  and  Toledo;  the 
last  remnants  of  these  anomaloue  Jurisdic- 
tions, were  abolished  by  the  law  of  the  Tth 
of  May,  1S36.  Called,  also,  "Santa  Herman- 
dad." 

HERMAPHR001TUS  TAM  MASCULO 
quam  foemlnae  eomparatur,  aecundum  prae- 
valentlam  sexua  Incalescentla.  An  hermaph- 
rodite is  to  be  considered  male  or  female 
according  to  the  predominance  of  the  excit- 
ing sex.    Co.  Litt.  8;  Bracton,  fol.  5. 

HERMER-    A  great  lord.    Jacob. 

HERRING  BILVER.  This  waa  a  composi- 
tion in  money  for  the  custom  of  supplying 
herring  for  the  provision  of  a  religious 
bouse.    Rapalje  A  L. 

HERU8.  A  master.  Serous  fadt  ut  herw 
del,  the  servant  does  [the  work]  in  order 
tbat  the  master  ma;  give  [bim  the  wages 
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agreed  on].  Hervt  dat  u(  senius  facit,  the 
master  gives  [or  agrees  to  give,  the  wages] 
in  consideration  Of,  or  with  a  view  to,  the 
servant's  doing  Ithe  worh].  2  BV.  Comm. 
445. 

HESIA.    An  easement    Du  Cange, 


HEUVELBORH.    In  Saxon  law,    A  surety. 


HIDAGE.  In  old  English  law.  Ataxlevied, 
in  emergencies,  on  every  hide  of  land;  the 
exemption  from  such  tax.  Bracton,  lib.  2,  c. 
56.  It  was  payable  sometimes  In  money, 
eometlmes  in  ships  or  military  equipments; 
e.  ff..  in  the  year  994,  when  the  Danes  landed 
In  England,  every  three  hundred  hides  fur- 
nished a  ship  to  king  Ethelred,  and  every 
eight  hides  one  pack  and  one  saddle.    Jacob. 

HIDALGO,  or  HIJODALGO.  In  Spanish 
taw.  He  who,  by  blood  and  lineage,  belongs 
to  a  distinguished  family,  or  1b  noble  by 
descent  Las  Partldas,  2.  12.  3.  The  origin 
of  this  word  has  given  riee  to  much  contro- 
versy; for  which,  see  Becriehe. 

HIDALGUIA.  In  Spanish  law.  Nobllltr 
by  descent  or  lineage.  White,  New  Recop. 
bk.  1,  tit  5,  c.  3,  i  4.    See  "Hidalgo." 

HIDE  (from  SaxoD  Kyden,  to  cover;  so.Lat 
tectum,  from  tegere).  In  old  English  law. 
A  building  with  a  roof;  a  house. 

As  much  land  as  might  be  ploughed  with 
one  plough.  The  amount  was  probably  da- 
term  I  ned  by  usage  of  the  locality.  Some 
make  it  sixty,  others  eighty,  others  nloety- 
six.  others  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  acres.  Co.  Litt  6;  1  Plowd.  167; 
Shep.  Touch.  S3;  Du  Cange. 

As  much  land  as  was  necessary  to  support 
a  hide,  or  mansion  house.  Co.  Litt  69a; 
Spelman;  Du  Cange,  "HIda;"  1  Introd.  to 
Domesday  Book,  145.  At  present,  the  quan- 
tity is  one  hundred  acres.    Anc.  Inst  Bog. 

HIDE  AND  GAIN.  In  English  law.  A 
term  anciently  applied  to  arable  land.  Co. 
Litt  85b. 

HIDELAND8.  In  old  English  law.  Lands 
appertaining  to  a  hide,  or  mansion.  See 
"Hide." 

HIOEL.  In  old  English  law.  A  place  o( 
protection;  a  sanctuary.  St  1  Hen.  VII.  cc 
5,  6;  Cowell. 

HIDGILD.  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  a 
villein  or  servant  to  save  hlmselt  from  a 
whipping.    FleU.  lib.  1,  c.  47,  5  20. 

HIGH  BAiLlPP.  An  officer  attached  to  an 
English  county  court.  His  duties  are  to  at- 
tend the  court  when  sitting,  to  serve  sum- 
monses, and  to  execute  orders,  warrants, 
writs,  etc.  St  8  ft  10  Vict  c.  86.  E  33;  Poll. 
Clr.  Ct.  Prac.  16.    He  also  has  aimllar  dntiea 
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HIGht  COMMISSION  COURT.  In  Bngllab 
law.  An  ecclesiastical  court  of  very  ezten- 
Eive  Jurisdiction,  for  the  vindication  ot  tbe 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  church,  by  reform- 
ing, ordering,  and  correcting  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  and  peraone,  aod  all  manner  of 
errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  offenses, 
contempts,  and  enormities. 

It  was  erected  by  3t.  1  Eliz.  c.  1,  and  abol- 
ished by  16  Car.  H.  c.  11. 

HIQH  CONSTABLE.  An  officer  appointed 
in  some  cities  vith  povers  generally  limited 
to  matters  of  police,  and  not  more  extensive, 
in  these  respects,  than  those  of  constables. 
See  "Constable." 

HIGH  CONSTABLE  OF  ENGLAND,  LORD. 

His  office  has  been  disused  (except  only  upon 
great  and  solemn  occasions,  as  the  corona- 
tion, or  the  like)  since  the  attainder  of  Staf- 
ford, Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.    Rapalje  4  L. 


HIGH  COURT  OF  DELEGATES.  In  Bng- 
lish  law.  A  tribunal  which  formerly  exer 
clsed  appellate  Jurisdiction  over  cases 
brought  from  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiral- 
ty courts. 

It  was  a  court  of  great  dignity,  erected  by 
SL  2S  Hen.  Vtn.  c.  19.  It  was  abolished, 
and  its  Jurisdiction  transferred  to  the  ju- 
dicial committee  of  the  privy  council.  See 
2  &  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  92;  3  4  4  Wm.  IV.  e.  41; 
6  4  7  Vict.  c.  38;  3  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm. 
66. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  ERRORS  AND  Ap- 
peals. In  American  law.  An  appellate  trl- 
Iranal,  and  the  court  of  last  resort.  In  the 
state  of  Mississippi. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE,  That  branch 
of  the  English  supreme  court  of  Judicature 
(0.  v.|  which  exercises  (1)  the  original  Ju- 
risdiction formerly  exercised  by  the  court  of 
chancery,  the  courts  of  queen's  bench,  com- 
mon pleas,  and  exchequer,  the  courts  of  pro- 
bate, divorce,  and  admiralty,  the  court  of 
common  pleas  at  Lancaster,  the  court  of 
pleas  at  Durham,  and  the  courts  of  the 
judges  or  GommlBsionera  of  assize;  and  (2) 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction  ot  such  ot  those 
courts  as  heard  appeals  from  Inferior  courts. 
Judicature  Act  1ST3,  S  16;  Rapalje  A  L. 


HIGH  COURTOF  PARLIAMENT.  In  Eng- 
lish law.  The  English  parliament,  as  com- 
posed of  the  house  of  peers  and  bouse  of 


The  house  ot  lords  sitting  In  its  Judicial 
capacity. 

This  term  is  applied  to  parliament  by 
most  OF  the  law  writers.  Thus,  parliament 
is  said  by  Blackstone  to  be  the  supreme 
court  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  for  the  mak- 
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tng,  but  also  for  the  execution,,  of  the  laws. 
4  Bl.  Comm.  259.  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Hale 
also  apply  the  term  "court"  to  the  wbole 
parliament.  And  see  Finch,  Law,  233;  Pleta, 
lib.  2,  c.  2.  But,  from  the  tact  that  in  Ju- 
dicial proceedings,  generally,  the  house  of 
commons  takes  no  part,  but  only  in  the  trial 
Of  Impeachments,  and  then  only  as  prose- 
cutor, and  from  the  fact  that  the  house  ot 
commons  disclaimed  possesaion  of  juilicia] 
powers  at  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.,  and 
the  twelve  judges  made  a  similar  decision 
In  1  Hen.  VII.,  the  propriety  of  this  use  of 
the  term  has  been  questioned.  Bl.  Comm, 
(Warren,  Abr.)  215.  The  propriety  of  its 
application  would  seem  to  be  derived  from 
the  claim  at  parliament  to  be  considered  as 
the  succeaaor  ot  the  aula  regia,  wblcb  was  a 
Judicial  as  well  as  a  legislative  body,  and,  If 
the  succession  is  established,  would  be  ap- 
plicable, although  the  Judicial  power  may 
have  been  granted  to  the  various  conrtS- 
See  "Court." 

The  bouse  of  lords  only  acts  in  a  Judicial 
capacity  in  civil  cases  and  In  most  criminal 
cases.    See    "House    of    Lords;"    "Impettch- 

HIGHCRIMESAND  MISDEMEANORS.  A 
term  used  In  Const.  U.  S.  art  2,  S  4,  and 
elsewhere,  as  a  ground  of  impeachmenL  Its 
technical  sense  la  parliamentary,  and  It  in- 
cludes many  acts  not  constituting  crimes. 
Cooley,  Const.  Llm.  1&9. 

"High  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  such 
immoral  and  unlawful  acts  as  are  nearly 
allied  and  equal  In  guilt  to  felony,  yet,  owtng 
to  some  technical  circumstance,  do  not  taH 
within  the  definition  of  'felony.' "  1  Rasa. 
Crimes,  61.    And  see  39  La.  Ann.  186. 

HIGH  JUSTICE.  In  feudal  law.  The  Ju- 
risdiction or  right  of  trying  crimes  ot  every 
kind,  even  the  highest.  This  was  a  privilege 
claimed  and  exercised  by  the  great  lords  or 
barons  of  the  middle  ages.  1  Robertson, 
Hist.  Charles  V.,  Append,  note  33. 

HIGH  JUSTIC1ER.  In  old  Frencb  and  Ca- 
nadian law.  A  feudal  lord  who  exerclaed 
the  right  called  "high  Justice."  Onyot,  Inst 
Feud.  c.  26. 

HIGH  SEAS.  The  uninclosed  waters  of  the 
oc-an,  and  also  those  waters  on  the  seacooat 
wblcb  are  without  the  boundaries  of  low- 
water  mark.  1  Gall.  {U.  S.)  624;  1  Hason 
(U.  S.)  360;  6  Mason  (U.  S.)  290;  1  Bl. 
Comm.  110;  2  Hagg.  Adm.  398;  Dunl.  Adm. 
Prac.  32,  33. 

Waters  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea 
(Ollp.  E24),  though  In  a  harbor  <Fed.  Cas. 
No.  14,ED9).  hut  not  in  a  landlocked  haven 
(4  Mason  [U.  S.1  307;  6  Mason  [U.  S.I  290: 
3  Blatchf.   lU.   S.]   435). 

The  open  waters  of  the  great  lakes  are 
"bigb  seas"  (ISO  U.  8.  249),  but  tbe  waters 
of  an  inland  river  flowing  into  tbe  great 
lakes  are  not  (7  Mich.  161). 

HIGH  STEWARD, COURT  OF  THE  LORD. 
In  English  law.  A  tribunal  Instituted  (or 
the  trial  ot  peers  Indicted  for  treaaon  or 
felony,  or  tor  misprision  of  either,  but  not 
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ted  on  a  public  highway  wae,  under  St.  Z3 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  more  severely  punished  than 
robbery  committed  elsewhere.  This  distinc- 
tion was  abolished  by  St.  3  &  4  Win.  &  Mary, 
c.  9. 

HIQHWAYMAN.  Arobber  on  the  highway, 

HIGLER.  In  English  law.  A  person  who 
carries  from  door  to  door,  and  Bells  by  re- 
tall.  Bnmll  articles  of  provisions,  and  the 
like. 

HIGUELA.  In  Spanish  law.  The  written 
acknowledgment  given  by  each  o(  the  heirs 
of  a  deceased  person,  showing  the  effects  he 
has  received  from  the  auccession. 


for  any  other  offense.  The  office  is  very  an- 
cient, and  was  formerly  hereditary,  or  held 
for  life,  or  dum  bene  ae  gesserit;  but  it  has 
been  for  many  centuries  granted  pro  hac 
rice  only,  and  always  to  a  lord  of  parliament. 
Wharton. 

HIGH  TREASON.  In  English  law.  The 
compassing  of  the  king's  death;  the  aiding 
and  comforting  of  bis  enemies;  the  forging 
or  counterfeiting  of  his  coin;  or  the  killing 
of  the  chancellor  or  either  of  the  king's  jus- 
ticea    4  BI.  Comm.  73.    See  "Treason," 

HIGH-WATER  MARK.  That  part  of  the 
shore  of  the  sea  to  which  the  waves  ordi- 
narily reach  when  the  tide  Is  at  its  highest. 
e  Mass.  435;  1  Pick.  (Mass.)  ISO;  1  Halst. 
(N.  J.)  1;  1  Russ.  Crimes,  107;  2  East,  P.  C. 
8'i3.     See  -Seashore;"  "Tide." 

Of  Tidal  Waters.  The  ordinary  high- 
water  point.  60  Pa.  SL  339.  The  point 
reached  by  the  medium  high  tide  between 
the  spring  and  neap  tides.    44  N.  J.  Eq.  398. 

Of    Nontidai     Waters.      The    highest 

point  reached  by  the  waters  in  the  normal 
state,  unaffected  by  freshets.  SS  Me.  15li, 
And  see  56  Minn.  513. 

HIGHER  AND  LOWER  SCALE.  In  the 
practice  of  the  English  supreme  court  of 
Judicature,  there  are  two  scales  regulating 
the  fees  of  the  court  and  the  fees  which 
solicitors  are  entitled  to  charge.  The  lower 
scale  applies  (unless  the  court  otherwise  or- 
ders) to  the  following  cases:  All  causes 
and  matters  assigned  by  the  judicature  acts 
to  the  queen's  bench,  or  the  probate,  divorce, 
and  admiralty  divisions;  all  actions  of  debt, 
contract,  or  tort;  and  In  almost  all  causes 
and  matters  assigned  by  the  acts  to  the 
chancery  division  In  which  the  amount  In 
litigation  Is  under  £1.000.  The  higher 
scale  applies  In  all  other  causes  and  matters, 
and  also  in  actions  Falling  under  one  of  the 
above  classes,  but  In  which  the  principal 
relief  sought  to  be  obtained  is  an  injunction. 
5  Q.  B.  Div.  167,  431;  6  Q.  B.  Div.  190;  Dan 
iell.  Ch.  Prac.  1320, 

HIGHNESS.  A  title  of  honor  given  to 
princes.  The  kings  of  England,  before  the 
time  of  James  1.,  were  not  usually  saluted 
with  the  title  of  "Majesty."  but  with  that 
of  "Highness."  The  children  of  crowned 
heads  generally  receive  the  style  of  "High- 
nesB."     Wharton. 

HIGHWAY.  A  passage,  road,  or  street 
which  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  use.  I 
Bouv.  Inst,  note  442;  3  Kent,  Comm.  432;  3 
Yoatea  (Pa.)  421;  Angell  A  D.  Highways,  % 
2;   16  Mass.  33. 

In  a  more  abstract  sense,  a  public  ease- 
ment or  right  of  way. 

The  term  "highway"  is  the  generi 
for  all  kinds  of  public  ways,  whether  they 
be  carriage  ways,  bridle  ways,  foot  ways. 
bridges,  turnpike  roads,  railroads,  canals, 
ferries  or  navigable  rivers.  6  Mod.  255 ; 
Angell  ft  D.  Highways,  c.  1;  3  Kent,  Comm. 
432. 

HIGHWAY  ROBBERY.    Robbery  commit- !      HIPOTECA.    In  Spanish  law.    Amortgage 


HILARY  TERM.  In  English  law.  A  term 
of  court,  beginning  on  the  lltb  and  ending 
on  the  3lBt  day  of  January  in  each  year. 

HINDER  AND  DELAY.  To  hinder  and  de- 
lay Is  to  do  something  which  is  an  attempt 
to  defraud,  rather  than  a  successful  fraud; 
to  put  some  obstacle  In  the  path,  or  inter- 
pose some  time,  unjustifiably,  before  the 
creditor  can  realize  what  is  owed  out  of 
his  debtor's  property.  10  Jones  ft  S,  (N.  Y.) 
63. 

HINDU  LAW.  The  system  of  naUve  law 
prevailing  among  the  Gentoos,  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  government  of  British  India. 

In  all  the  arrangements  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  In  India,  made  by  the 
British  government  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  principle  of  reserving  to  the  native 
Inhabitants  the  continuance  of  their  own 
laws  and  usages  within  certain  limits  has  ' 
been  uniformly  recognized.  The  laws  of  the 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  have  thus  been 
brought  into  notice  in  England,  and  are  oc- 
casionally referred  to  by  writers  on  English 
and  American  law.  The  native  works  upon 
these  subjects  are  very  numerouB.  The  chief 
English  republications  of  the  Hindu  taw  are, 
Colebrooke'a  Digest  of  Hindu  I«w,  London. 
1801;  Sir  Wm.  Jones'  Institutes  of  Hindu 
Law.  London.  1797.  For  a  fuller  account  of 
the  Hindu  law.  and  of  the  original  Digests 
and  CommentaJies,  see  Morley's  Law  of  In- 
dia, London.  1858,  and  Macnaghten'a  Prin- 
ciples of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  Law.  Lon- 
don. 1860.  The  principal  English  republi- 
cation s  of  the  Mohammedan  law  are  Ham- 
ilton's Hedaya,  London,  1791;  Balliles  Di- 
gest, Calcutta,  180G;  Precis  de  Jurisprudence 
MuBBulmane  Selon  le  Rite  Mallklte.  Paris, 
1848;  and  the  treatises  on  succession  and  In- 
heritance translated  by  Sir  William  Jonea. 
An  approved  outline  of  both  systems  Is  Mac- 
I  naghten's  Principles  of  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan Law;  also  contained  in  the  "Prinei- 
pleB  and  Precedents"  of  the  same  law  pre- 
viously published  by  the  same  author. 


HOLOGRAPH 


HIRE.  A  bailment  In  wblch  compeDeatlon 
Ib  to  be  given  lor  tbe  use  of  a  thing,  or  tor 
labor  and  services  about  It.  2  Kent,  Comm. 
466;  Story,  Bailm.  !  35S.  Tlie  divisions  of 
tbls  species  of  contract  are  denoted  by  Latin 


Locatio  operia  /aciendl  la  the  hire  of  labor 
and  work  to  be  done,  or  care  and  atteatlon 
to  be  bestowed,  on  tbe  goode  let  by  tbe  hirer, 
for  a  compensation. 

Localio  operis  merciam  vehendarutn  is  tbe 
hire  of  the  carriage  of  goods  from  one  place 
to  another,  for  a  compensation.  Jones, 
Ballm.  SB,  SG,  90,  103,  118;  2  Kent,  Comm. 
456;  Civ.  Code  La.  art.  1T09-1T11. 

Localio  rei  or  locafio  conduciio  rei  is  the 
bailment  of  a  thing  to  be  used  by  the  hirer 
for  a  compensation  to  he  paid  hy  him. 

This  contract  arises  from  the  principles  at 
natural  law.  It  Is  voluntary,  and  founded 
In  consent;  it  involves  mutual  and  reciprocal 
obligations;  and  It  Is  for  mutual  beneBt.  in 
some  regpecta  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  contract  of  sale;  tbe  principal  differ- 
ence between  them  being  that  in  cases  at 
sale  tbe  owner  parts  with  the  whole  pro- 
prietary interest  In  the  thing,  and  in  cases 
of  hire  the  owner  parts  with  It  only  for  a 
temporary  use  and  purpose.  In  a  sale,  the 
thing  Itself  Ib  the  object  of  the  contract; 
In  hiring,  the  use  of  the  thing  Is  Its  object. 
Vlnnius.  lib.  3,  tit.  2E.  In  pr;  Poth.  de 
Contv.  du  Louage,  notes  2-4;  Jones,  Ballm. 
86;  Story,  Bailm.  I  371;  2  Kent,  Comm.  456. 

HIRER.    He  who  hires.    See  "Bailment." 

HLAFORD  <Sason).  A  lord.  Hlaford- 
goena,  a  lord's  protection.  Blaforiswicf,  the 
■  crime  of  betraying  one's  lord. 

HLAFORDSWICE  (Saxon,  Ala/ord,  lord, 
literally  bread  given,  and  loice).  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Betraying  one's  lord;  treason. 
Crabb,  Hist  Eng.  Law,  59,  301. 

HLOTHBOTE  (Saxon,  JUot A,  company,  and 
ttote,  compensation).  In  old  EngUdi  Law. 
Fine  for  presence  at  an  Illegal  asaemblr. 
Du  Cange. 

HLOTHE.  An  unlawful  assembly  of  from 
eight  to  tblrty-flve  persons.  Cowell.  See 
"Herge." 


HOOQE-PODGE  ACT.  A  name  given  to  a 
legislative  act  which  embraces  man;  sub' 
Jects.  Such  acts,  besides  being  evident 
proofs  of  the  Ignorance  of  the  makers  of 
tbem,  or  of  their  want  of  good  faith,  are 
calculated  to  create  a  confusion  which  is 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  Interests  of  Jus- 
tice. Instances  of  tbls  wretched  legislation 
are  everywhere  to  be  found.  See  Barr.  Obs. 
St.  449. 

HOG  HOWARDS.  Township  officers  at 
one  time  elected  in  New  York,  whose  duty 
was  to  catch  hogs  running  at  large,  and  put 
rings  in  their  noses.     17  Wend.  (N.  T.)  522. 

HOGHENHYNE  (from  Saxon  hogh.  house, 
and  ftlne,  servant) .  A  domestic  servant. 
Among  the  Saxons,  a  stranger  guest  was.  the 
first  night  of  his  stay,  called  uncuffc,  or  un- 
known; the  second,  gust,  guest;  the  third. 
hoghenliyne;  and  the  entertainer  was  respon- 
sible for  his  acts  as  for  those  of  his  own 
servant.  Bracton,  124b;  Du  Cange.  "Agen- 
hlne;"  Speiman,  "Homehlne." 

HOGSHEAD.  A  liquid  measure,  contirin- 
ing  half  a  pipe;  the  fourth  part  of  a  tun.  or 

sixty- three  gallons. 


HOLDER.  The  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
Is  the  person  who  is  legally  In  the  posses- 
sion of  It,  either  by  Indorsement  or  delivery, 
or  both,  and  entitled  to  receive  payment 
either  from  the  drawee  or  acceptor,  and  is 
considered. as  an  assignee.    4  Dall,  (Pa.)  S3. 

HOLDING. 

In  English  Law.    A  piece  of  land  held 

under  a  lease  or  similar  tenancy  for  agri- 
cultural, pastoral,  or  similar  purposes. 

In  Scotch  Law.    The  tenure  or  nature 

of  the  right  given  by  the  superior  to  the  vas- 
sal.   Bell,  Diet. 


HOC  (Lat.)     This. 


HOC  8ERVABITUR  QUOD  INITIO  CON> 
venlt.  This  shall  be  preserved  which  Is  uee- 
ful  In  the  beginning.  Dig.  60.  17.  23;  Brac- 
ton, T3b. 


HOCK-TUE8DAV  MONEY.  This  was  a 
duty  given  to  the  landlord  that  his  tenants 
and  bondmen  might  solemnize  the  day  on 
which  the  Bngllsli  conquered  the  Danes,  be- 


HOLIDAY.  A  da; of  cessation  from  tabor; 
a  da;  when  public  business  Is  suspended;  a 
nonjudicial  day. 

Primarily  the  term  meant  a  "holy  day,"  or 
religious  festival.  In  modem  usage  it  indi- 
cates a  secular  day  on  wblch,  by  statute, 
public  business  is  suspended.  It  does  not 
appropriately  Include  Sunday.  51  N.  J.  Law. 
265. 

HOLOQRAFO.  In  Spanish  law.  Olographi; 
a  term  applicable  to  tbe  paper,  document, 
disposition,  and  mora  particularly  to  tbe  last 
will  of  a  person,  wblch.  In  order  to  be  valid, 
must  be  wholly  written,  signed,  and  dated 
by  the  testator.  "Uolographutn,  apud  teUttTn. 
appellatuT  testamentujn,  quad  totum.  manu 
testatortt  acriptvm  est  et  aubaignatum." 


*."  ■  I 


HOLY  ORDERS 


HOMESTEAD 


HOLY  ORDERS.  In  eccleaiastlcal  law. 
The  orders  or  dignities  of  the  church.  Those 
within  holy  orders  are  archblBhopa,  bishops, 

Srieeta,  and  deacons.  The  form  of  ordlna- 
on  must  be  according  to  the  form  In  the 
book  of  CSonunon  Prayer.  Besides  tbeaa  or- 
ders, the  church  of  Rome  had  Dve  others, 
Tls.,  eubd«acons.  acolyths,  exorcists,  readers, 
and  ostlarlea    2  Burn,  Ecc.  Law.  39,  40. 

HOMAQE  (anciently  hominium.trom  luymo). 
A  mere  acknowledgment  of  tenure  made  by 
a  tenant  by  knight  service  upon  Investiture, 
In  the  following  form: 

The  tenant  In  fee  or  fee  tall  that  holds  by 
homage  shall  kneel  upon  hoth  his  knees,  un- 
girded,  and  the  lord  shall  sit  and  hold  both 
the  bands  of  his  tenant  between  his  hands, 
and  the  tenant  shall  say,  "I  become  your 
man  (ftomo)  from  this  day  forward  of  life 
and  member,  of  earthly  honor,  and  to  you 
shall  be  faithful  and  true,  and  shall  bear  to 
you  faith  for  the  lands  that  I  claim  to  hold 
of  you,  saving  that  faith  that  I  owe  to  our 
lord  the  king;"  and  then  the  lord  bo  sitting 
shall  kiss  him.  The  kiss  is  Indispensable, 
except  sometimes  in  the  case  of  a  woman. 
Du  Cange.  After  this  the  oath  of  fealty  Is 
taken ;  but  this  may  be  taken  by  the  steward, 
homage  only  by  the  lord.  Termes  de  la  Iiey. 
This  species  of  homage  was  called  homagtitm 
planum  or  simplex  (1  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm. 
3GT),  to  distinguish  It  from  homagium  Uffi- 
uffl,  or  liege  homage,  which  included  fealty 
and  the  aervlces  incident  Du  Cange;  Spel- 
man. 

Liege  homage  was  that  homage  In  which 
alleglaace  was  sworn  without  any  reserva- 
tion, and  was  therefore  due  only  to  the  sov- 
erelgn;  and,  as  It  came  In  time  to  be  exacted 
wlttiout  any  actual  holding  from  him.  it 
sunk  Into  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Termee  de 
la  Ley. 

The  obligation  of  homage  Is  mutual,  bind- 
ing the  lord  to  protection  of  the  vassal,  as 
well  as  the  vaaeal  to  fidelity.    Fleta.  lib.  3, 
16. 

HOMAGE  ANCESTRAL.  Homage  was  so 
calleid  where  time  out  of  mind  a  man  and 
his  ancestors  had  held  by  homage;  and  in 
this  case  the  lord  who  bad  received  the  hom- 
age was  bound  to  acquit  the  tenant  of  all 
services  to  superior  lords,  and.  if  vouched,  to 
warrant  his  title.  If  the  tenant  by  homage 
ancestral  aliened  in  fee,  his  alienee  held  by 
homage,  hut  not  by  homage  ancestral.  Ter- 
mes  de  la  Ley;  2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  300. 

HOMAGE  JURY.  The  jury  of  a  lord's 
court,  or  court  baron.  So  called  because  gen- 
erally composed  ot  those  who  owed  homage 
to  the  lord,  or  the  paret  curiae.  Kltch.  Cts. ; 
:  Sbarawood,  Bl.  Comm.  64,  366. 


rights  of  other  lords.  Spelman.  So  called 
from  liffando  (binding)  because  it  could  not 
'  1  renounced  like  other  kinds  of  homage. 

HOMAGIUM, NON  PER  PROCURA TORES 
:c  per  literas  fieri  potuit,  sed  In  propria 
persona  tarn  domlnl  quam  tenentis  cap!  debet 
et  fieri.  Homage  cannot  be  done  by  proxy, 
by  letters,  but  must  be  paid  and  re- 
ceived in  the  proper  person,  as  well  of  the 
lord  as  the  tenant.    Co.  Lltt  68. 

HOMAGIUM  PLANUM.  In  feudal  Uw. 
Plain  homage;  a  species  of  homage  which 
bound  him  who  did  It  to  nothing  more  than 
fidelity,  without  any  obligation  either  of  mil- 
itary service  or  attendance  In  the  courts  of 
his  superior.  1  Robertson,  Hist.  Charles  V., 
Append,  note  S. 

HOMAGIUM    REDDERE.     To  renounce 
homage;  to  give  it  up  or  dissolve  it    Brac- 
n,  fol.  81b. 

HOMAGIUM  SIMPLEX.  In  feudal  law. 
Simple  homage;  that  kind  of  homage  which 
merely  an  acknowledgment  ot  tenure, 
with  a  saving  of  the  rights  of  other  lords. 
Harg.  Co.  UtL  note  IS,  lib.  3. 

HOMBRE  BUENO.  In  Spanish  law.  The 
ordinary  Judge  of  a  district 

Hence,  when  the  law  declares  that  a  con- 
tract, or  some  other  act,  is  to  be  conformable 
to  the  will  of  the  kombre  bueno,  it  means 
that  it  is  to  be  decided  by  the  ordinary 
Judge.    Las  Partldaa,  T.  Si.  31. 

In  matters  ot  conciliation,  It  applies  to  the 
two  persons,  one  chosen  by  each  party,  to 
assist  the  constitutional  alcalde  in  terming 
his  Judgment  of  reconciliation.  Article  1,  c. 
3,  Decree  of  October  9,  1812. 

Arbitrators  chosen  by  litigants  to  deter- 
mine their  differences. 

Persons  competent  to  give  testimony  In  a 

HOME.  A  place  of  abode  from  which  one 
has  no  present  Intention  ot  removing.  43 
Me.  418;  124  Mass.  147. 

HOME  NE  SERA  PUNY  PUR  8UER  OES 
briefea  en  court  ie  roy,  soit  ii  ■  droit  ou  a 
torL  A  man  shall  not  be  punished  tor  suing 
out  writs  in  the  king's  court,  whether  he  be 
right  or  wrong.    2  Inst  2S8. 

HOME  OFPlbE.  The  department  ot  state 
through  which  the  English  sovereign  admin- 
isters most  of  the  Internal  affairs  of  tbo 
kingdom,  especially  the  police,  and  com- 
municates with  the  Judicial  functionaries. 


HOMAGIUM  LIQIUM.  Liege  homage:  that 
kind  of  homage  which  was  due  to  the  sov- 
ereign atone  as  supreme  lord,  and  which  was 
done  without  any  saving  or  exception  ot  the 


HOME8TALL.    The  mansion  house. 

HOMESTEAD.  The  house  and  land  con- 
stituting a  family  residence.    6  N.  D.  482. 

"  'Stethe  or  sted,'  says  Lord  Coke,  "betoken- 
eth  properly  a  bank  of  a  river,  and  many 
times  a  place."     Co.  Lltt.  4,  6.     The  home- 


HOMO  VOCABULUM,  ETC. 


stead,  according  to  that  deBnltlon,  means 
the  home  place,  the  place  where  the  house 
Is.  and  such  ia  Its  legal  acceptation  at 
present  day.  It  la  the  home,  the  hause,  and 
tbe  adjoining  land,  where  the  head  of  the 
family  dwells;  the  home  farm."  36  N.  H. 
158. 

Tbe  principal  Importance  of  tbe  tenn  Is  In 
respect  to  the  exemption  of  tbe  homestead 
from  execution,  and  tbe  nature  and  extent 
of  Bucb  exemption  Is  regulated  In  each  state 
by  tbe  ststutee  allowing  the  same. 

As  a  general  rule,  to  constitute  a  home- 
stead within  the  exemption  laws  the  prop- 
erty must  be  actually  occupied  (II  Allen 
[Mass.]  37;  61  Mich.  541;  23  Minn.  435)  as 
a  residence  (27  III.  393)  by  the  head  of  a 
family  (10  Allen  [Mass.]  425;  169  111.  148) 
who  has  a  present  possessory  Interest  In  tbe 
property  (170  111.  116;  74  Iowa.  683).  With 
the  intention  o(  matdng  such  property  a 
homestead  (G  Cal.  234;  53  Vt.  654). 

HOMICIDE.  Homicide  is  any  killing  of  a 
human  being.  To  constitute  homicide,  (1) 
the  killing  must  be  of  a  liTlng  human  be- 
ing; (2)  the  death  must  have  been  caused 
by  the  act  or  omission  of  the  accused;  (3) 
death  must  happen  within  a  year  and  a  day 
after  the  Injury, 

Homicide  is  either  (1)  jusUflable;  (2)  ex- 
cusable; or  (3)  felonious.  Felonious  homi- 
cide Is  either  murder  or  manslaughter.  1 
Clark  &  Marshall,  Crimes.  466.  See  "Mur- 
dpr;"  "Manslaughter." 

HOMICIDIUM  (Lat.)     Homicide. 


HOMO  (Lat.)  A  human  being,  whether 
male  or  female.    2  InsL  45. 

In  Feudal  Law.    A  TaBsal;  one  who, 

having  received  a  feud,  is  bound  to  do  hom- 
age and  military  service  for  bis  land.  Va- 
riously called  vaasalua,  vastus,  milet,  eliens 
fmiilalin.  teiieiin  firr  Kcriiliiim  mititarc,  some- 
times bdiii.  and  most  frequently  Imdes. 
Spelman.  Homo  is  sometimes  also  used  for 
a  tenant  by  socage,  and  sometimes  lor  any 
dependent.  A  homo  claimed  the  privilege  of 
having  bis  cause  and  person  tried  only  tn 
the  court  of  his  lord.  Kennett.  Par.  Ant.  p. 
152. 


HOMO  C0MMENDATU8.  In  feudal  law. 
One  who  surrendered  himself  Into  tbe  power 
of  another  for  the  sake  of  protection  or  sup- 
port.   L.  Rlpuar,  tit.  72,  }  5. 

HOMO  ECCLE8IAST1CU8.  Achurch vas- 
sal; one  who  was  bound  to  serve  a  churcb, 
especially  to  do  service  of  an  agricultural 
character.    Bpelman. 


HOMO  FE0OALI8.  A  vassal  or  tenant; 
one  who  held  a  fee  (feodum),  or  part  of  a 
fee.    Spelman. 

HOMO  FISCALIS  (or  FISCALINU8}.  A 
servant  or  vassal  belonging  to  the  treasury 


HOMINE   ELIQENDO   (Lat.)      In  Bngllsh 
law.     A  writ  directed  to  a  corporation,   r 
quiring  the  members  to  make  choice  of 
new  man,  to  keep  the  one  part  of  a  seal  ap- 
pointed tor  statutes  merchant.    Tech.  DlcL 

"De  Horn- 


H0MINE8  (Lat.)  In  feudal  law.  Men; 
feudatory  tenants  who  claimed  a  privilege  of 
having  their  causes,  etc,  tried  only  in  their 

lord's  court.     Par.  Ant.  15. 

HOMINES  LIGIl.  In  feudal  law.  Liege 
men;  feudal  tenants  or  vaasats,  especially 
those  who  held  Immediately  of  the  sover 
eign.    1  BI.  Comm.  367. 


HOMO  NOVUS.  In  feudal  law.  A  new 
tenant  or  vassal;  one  who  was  Invested  with 
a  new  fee.    Spelman. 

HOMO   PERT1NEN8.     In  feudal  law.     A 
feudal  bondman  or  vassal;  one  who  belonged 
I  the  soil  Igui  glehae  adscribitur) . 

HOMO  POTE8T  ES8E  HABILIS  ET  IN- 
habllia  diversis  temporibus.  A  man  may  be 
capable  and  incapable  at  divers  times.  5 
Coke,  98. 


HOMMES  OE  FIEF  (Fr.)  In  feudal  law. 
Men  of  the  flef;  feudal  tenants;  the  peers  In 
the  lords'  courts.  Montesq.  Bsp.  des  Lois, 
liv.  28,  c.  27. 

HOMMES  FEOOAUX  (Fr.)  In  feudal  law. 
Feudal  tenants:  tbe  same  with  hommea  4e 
fief  (q.  V.)    Montesq.  Esp.  des  Lois,  llv.  28,  c. 


HOMO  R0MANU8.  A  Roman.  An  appel- 
lation given  to  tbe  old  inhabitants  of  Qaul 
and  other  Roman  provinces,  and  retained  in 
tbe  laws  of  the  torbarous  nations.  L.  Satis. 
til.  34.  9  3;  Spelman. 

HOMO  TRIUM  LITTERARUM.  Amanof 
three  letters;  i.  e.,  "f,"  "u,"  "r," — a  thief. 
Wharton. 

HOMO  VOCABULUM  EST  NATURAE; 
peraona  Juris  civllis.  "Man"  (Aonto)  Is  a  term 
of  nature;  "person"  (pcr»ono)  of  the  dvll 
law.    Calv.  Lex.  .-^(^ni, 
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HOMOLOGACION 

MOMOLOGACION.  In  Spanish  law.  The 
tacit  consent  and  approval,  Inferred  hj  law 
from  tite  omlaaion  of  tbe  parties,  for  the 
Bjiace  of  ten  days,  to  complain  of  the  sen- 
tencee  of  arbitrators,  appointment  o(  syn- 
dics, or  aselgnoes,  of  insolvents,  settlemeate 
of  auccesalone,  etc.  Also,  the  approval  g 
by  the  Judge  of  certain  acts  and  agreemente 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  mor 
binding  and  executory.    Escricbe,  Die.  Raz. 

HOMOLOGARE.  In  civil  law.  To  coi 
Arm  or  approve:  to  consent  or  assent;  t 
confess.  Calv.  L«x.  Sometimes  corruptly 
written  "emologare." 

HOMOLOGATE.  In  modem  civil  law.  To 
approve:  to  conBrm:  as, a  court  homologatOB 
a  proceeding.  See  "Homologation."  Liter- 
ally, to  use  tbe  same  words  with  another;  to 
e&r  the  like.  9  Mart.  <Lt>.)  324.  To  assent 
to  what  another  says  or  writes. 

HOMOLOGATION. 

In  Civil  Law.  Approbation;  confirma- 
tion by  a  court  of  Justice;  a  Judgment  which 
orders  the  execution  of  some  act;  as,  the  ap- 
probation of  an  award,  and  ordering  execu- 
tion on  the  same.  Merlin,  Report.;  Civ. 
Code  La.;  Dig.  4.  8;  7  Toullier,  Dr.  Civ.  note 
224.  To  homologate  Is  to  say  the  like.  simlH- 
ter  dicere.    9  Mart.  (La.)  324. 

In   Scotch   Law.     An  act  by  which  a 

person  approves  a  deed,  bo  ae  to  make  It 
binding  on  blm,  though  in  itself  defective. 
Ersk.  Inat.  3.  3.  47  et  aeq.;  3  BUgh,  197;  1 
Bell,  Comm.  144. 

HOMONYMIAE  (Graeco-Lat.)  Aterm  ap- 
plied In  the  civil  law  to  cases  where  a  law 
was  repeated,  or  laid  down  In  the  same 
terms,  or  to  the  same  effect,  more  than  once. 
Cases  of  Iteration  and  repetition.  Bac. 
Works.  IV.   371.     See  2  Kent,  Comm.  489, 

HONESTE  VIVERE  (Lat)  To  live  hon- 
orably, creditably,  or  virtuously.  One  of  tbe 
three  general  precepts  to  which  Justinian 
reduced  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  law  (Inst. 
1.  I.  3;  Bracton,  fols.  3,  3b),  tbe  others  be- 
ing alterum  non  laedere,  not  to  injure  oth- 
ers, and  mum  ctiigue  tribvere,  to  render  to 
every  man  his  due. 

This  phrase  is  rendered  by  Blackstone.  as 
well  as  Harris  A  Cooper,  in  their  transla- 
Uons  of  the  Institutes,  "to  live  honestly," 
but  this  is  not  the  proper  meaning  of  hon- 
e*te.    Burrill. 

HONOR. 

In  English  Law.    The  seigniory  of  a 

lord  paramount.    2  Bl.  Comm.  91. 

In  Common  Law.    To  accept  a  bill  of 

exchange:  to  pay  a  bill  accepted,  or  a  prom- 
issory note,  on  tbe  day  it  becomes  due.  7 
Taunt  164;  1  Term  R.  172. 


HONORABLE.  A  Utle  of  Courtesy  given 
In  England  to  tbe  younger  children  of  earls, 
and  tbe  children  of  viscounts  and  barons, 
and,  collecUvely,  to  tbe  house  of 
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In  America,  tbe  word  Is  nsecl  as  a  title  of 
courtesy  for  Judges,  members  of  congress, 
and  other  high  officials,  but  without  any  dis- 
tinct rule  for  its  application. 

HONORARIUM.  Something  given  In  grat- 
itude tor  services  rendered. 

It  is  BO  tar  of  the  nature  of  a  gift  that  it 
cannot  be  sued  tor.  5  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  412; 
1  Chit.  Ballm,  38;  2  Atk.  332;  3  Bl.  Comm. 
28.  Of  this  character  were  formerly  In  Eng- 
land, though  never  in  the  United  States,  the 
fees  of  counsellors  at  law  and  of  physicians. 
See  3  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  28, 

HONORARY.  Without  fee,  profit,  or  re- 
ward, either  to  or  by  the  holder  of  tbe  hon- 
orary position.    SI  N.  Y.  2E>5. 

HONORARY  FEUD9.  TiUes  of  nobility, 
descendible  to  tbe  eldest  son.  in  exclusion  of 
all  the  rest. 

HONORARY   SERVICES.     Services   by 

which  lands  In  grand  Berjeantry  were  held; 
such  as  to  hold  king's  l)anner,  or  to  hold  his 
head  in  the  ship  which  carried  him  from  Do- 
ver to  Whitsand.  etc.  2  Sharswood.  Bl. 
Comm.  73,  and  note. 

HONORARY  TRUSTEES.  Trustees  to 
preserve  contingent  remainders.  So  called 
because  they  are  bound.  In  honor  only,  to  de- 
cide on  the  most  proper  and  prudential 
course.    LewIn,  Trusts,  408. 

HONTFONGENTHEF  (Saxon).  A  thief 
taken  with  the  stolen  thing  In  his  hand.  See 
"  Hand  h  abend." 


MORA  NON  EST  MULTUM  DE  8UBTAN- 
tla  neeotll,  licet  in  appello  de  ea  aliquando 
fat  mentlo.  The  hour  Is  not  of  much  con- 
sequence as  to  the  substance  of  business,  al- 
though In  appeal  it  is  sometimes  mentioned. 
1  BulsL  82. 

HORAE  JUDICIAE  (Lat.)  Hours  Judicial, 
or  those  In  which  Judges  sit  In  court.  In 
Fortesque's  time,  these  were  from  8  to  11  a. 
m.,  and  the  courts  of  law  were  not  open  in 
the  afternoon.  Co.  Utt.  13Ga;  2  Inst,  246; 
Fortesque,  Gl.  p.  120,  note. 

HORCA.  In  Spanish  law.  A  gallows;  the 
punishment  of  hanging.  White,  New  Recop. 
bk.  2.  m.  19,  c.  4,  S  1. 

HORN.  In  old  Scotch  practice.  A  kind  of 
trumpet  used  In  denouncing  contumacious 
persons  rebels  and  outlaws,  which  was  done 
with  three  blasts  of  the  bom  by  the  king's 
sergeant.  This  was  called  "putting  to  the 
horn,"  and  the  party  so  denounced  was  said 
e  "at  the  horn."  Bell.  Diet;  Skene  de 
Verb.  Sign.;  1  Pitc.  Crlm.  Tr.  pL  2,  pp.  77, 
"1. 

HORN  TENURE.  Tenure  by  winding  a 
bom  on  approach  of  enemy,  called  "tenure 
by  coroage."  If  lands  were  held  by  this  ten- 
ure of  the  king.  It  was  grand  sergeantry;  If 
of  a  private  person,  knight  service.     Many  Ip 
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anciently  so  held  their  lands  towards  the 
PIctB'  Wall.  Co.  UtL  S  156:  Camden,  Brit 
609. 

HORN  WITH  HORN.     A  phrase  used 
describe  the  commonlDg  together  of  homed 
beasts  of  different  epecles. 

HORNING.  In  Scotch  law.  A  process  1»- 
miing  on  a  decree  of  court  of  seHHlonB,  or  ol 
an  Inferior  court,  by  whicb  tbe  debtor  la 
charged  to  perform,  in  terma  of  hla  obliga- 
tion, or  on  railure  made  liable  to  caption. 
that  is,  Imprisonment.  Bell.  Diet.  "Hom- 
ing, Letters  of;"  "Diligence."  The  name 
comes  from  the  ancient  custom  of  proclaim- 
ing letters  of  homing  not  obeyed,  and  de- 
claring the  recusant  a  rebel,  with  three 
blasts  of  a  horn,  called  "putting  him  to 
bom."    1  Ross,  Lect.  2G8,  308. 


85. 

HORS  DE  SON  FEE  (Fr.  out  Of  bis  fee). 
In  old  English  law.  A  plea  to  an  action 
brought  by  one  who  claimed  to  be  lord  for 
rent  services  as  Issuing  out  of  Ue  land,  by 
which  the  defendant  asserted  that  the  land 
lo  question  was  out  of  tlie  lee  of  the  de- 
mandant.   9  Coke,  30;  2  Mod.  104. 

HORS  PRI8  (Law  Pr.)    Except. 

HORSE.  UnUl  a  horse  has  attained  the 
age  of  four  years,  he  is  called  a  "colL"  1 
Russ.  ft  R.  416.  This  word  Is  sometimes 
used  as  a  generic  name  for  all  animals  of 
the  horse  Und.  3  Brev.  <N.  C.)  9.  SeeTelv. 
G7a. 

HOSPITATOR    (Lat.)     A  host  or  entei^ 

Ho*pUator   communis,    an    innkeeper.     8 
Cokev  32. 
Hotpitaior  maimtM,  the  marshal  of  a  camp. 

HOSPtTIA.  Inns,  ffospif (a  communia,  com- 
mon tons.  Reg.  Orig.  105.  Hotpitia  curiae. 
lane  of  courL  HogpUia  cancellariae,  inns  of 
chancery.  Crabb,  Hist  Eng.  Law,  428,  423, 
4  Reeve.  Hist  Kng.  Law,  120. 

HOSTAGE.  A  person  delivered  into  the 
pOBsesdon  of  a  public  enemy  in  the  time  of 
war,  as  a  security  for  the  performance  of  a 
contract  entered  into  between  the  belUger- 

HostageB  are  frequently  given  as  a  securi- 
ty for  the  payment  of  a  ransom  bill,  and  if 
they  should  die,  their  death  would  not  dis- 
charge the  contract.  3  Burrows,  1734;  1 
Kent,  Comm.  106;  Dane,  Abr.  Index. 

H08TELLAGIUM.  In  English  law.  A 
right  reserved  to  the  lords  to  be  lodged  and 
entertained  in  the  houses  of  their  tenants. 

HOSTES.     Enemies. 

"Enemies  are  those  who  declare  war 
against  us,  or  i^ninst  whom  we  declare  war 
publicly;  all  others  are  pirates  or  robbera" 
Dig.  60.  1&  lis.    See  "Enemy." 


HOSTES  SUNT  QUI  NOBIS  VEL  QUI- 
bue  nos  bellum  decernlmua;  caeteri  tradl- 
toresvel  praedonee  sunt.  Bnemlee  are  thoae 
upon  whom  we  declare  war,  or  who  declare 
it  against  ue;  all  others  are  traitors  or  pi- 
rates. 7  Coke,  24;  Dig.  50.  16.  118;  1  Bhara- 
wood,  Bl.  Comm.  257. 

HOSTICIDE.    One  who  kills  an  enemy. 

HOSTILE.  Having  the  character  of  an 
enemy;  standing  In  the  relation  of  an  enemy. 
See  1  Kent,  Comm.  c  4. 

HOSTILE  EMBARQO.    See  "Embargo." 

HOSTILE  WITNESS.  A  witness  who  man- 
ifests BO  much  hostility  or  prejudice  under 
examination  in  chief  that  the  pariy  who  has 
called  him.  or  his  representative.  Is  allowed 
to  cross-examine  him,  i.  e.,  to  treat  Mm  as 
though  he  had  been  called  by  the  oppoalta 
party.    Rapalje  ft  L. 

HOSTILITY.  A  state  of  open  enmity; 
open  war.    Wolff.  Dr.  Nat.  S  1191. 

Permanent  hostility  exists  when  the  Indi- 
vidual is  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  govern- 
ment at  war. 

Temporary  hostility  exists  when  the  indi- 
vidual happens  to  be  domiciliated  or  resident 
In  the  country  of  one  of  the  belligereotB. 
In  this  latter  case,  the  IndiTldu&l  may  throw 
off  the  national  character  he  has  thus  ac- 
quired by  residence,  when  he  puts  himself  in 
motion,  bona  fide,  to  quit  the  country  Hne 
animo  reverttndi.  3  0.  Rob.  Adm.  12;  3 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  14.  See  "Enemy;"  "Dom- 
icile." 

HOT-WATER  ORDEAL.    See  "OrdeaL" 

HOTCHPOT,  HODQE-PODQE.or  HOTCH- 
potch.  The  blending  and  mixing  property 
belonging  to  different  persons,  in  order  to 
divide  It  equally.    2  Bl.  Comm.  180. 

The  bringing  together  all  the  personal  ea- 
tate  of  the  deceased,  with  the  advancameata 
he  has  made  to  his  children,  in  order  that 
the  same  may  be  divided  agreeably  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  (or  the  distribution 
of  intestates'  estates. 

In  bringing  an  advancement  into  hotchpot, 
the  donee  Is  not  required  to  account  for  the 
profits  of  the  thing  given.  For  example,  he 
Is  not  required  to  bring  into  hotchpot  the 
produce  of  negroes,  nor  the  tntereot  of  mon- 
ey. The  property  must  be  accounted  for  at 
Its  value  when  given.  1  Wash.  (Va.)  234; 
17  Mass.  358;  3  Pick.  (Mass.)  460;  2  Desans. 
IS.  C.)  127;  3  Rand.  (Va.)  117,  559.  Sea 
"Ad  vancement." 

HOTEL.  A  public  house  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  travellers  and  casual  guests.  44 
N.  J.  Law,  492. 

The  term  is  synonymous  with  "inn"  or 
"tavern."  2  Daly  (N.  T.)  17;  84  Ala.  452; 
54  Barb.  (N.  T.)  311. 

HOUR  OF  CAUSE.  In  Scotch  piacUce. 
The  hour  when  a  court  Is  met  3  How.  St. 
Tr.  603. 

HOUSE.    "In  a  general  senee,  a  bofldlns 
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or  abed  Intended  or  used  aa  a  shelter  or  hab- 
itation for  animEilB  of  on;  kind;  but  appro- 
priately a  bulldlnK  or  edifice  for  the  habita- 
tion of  man;  a  dwelling  place."  Webster, 
quoted  In  11  Abb.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  292. 

SeTeral  buildings,  so  constructed  that  they 
may  be  used  as  an  entirety,  may  constitute 
a  '■bouse,"    9  Ch.  DIv.  425. 

"House"  has  been  variously  held  to  mean 
"dwoiling  houae"  (11  Abb.  Pr.  IN.  T.]  292), 
or  to  include  buildings  used  for  other  pur- 
poses (37  Tex.  412;  9  Ch.  Dlv,  42G),  accord- 
ing to  the  context 

HOUSE  BOTE.  An  allowance  of  necessary 
tlmlier  out  of  the  landlord's  woods  for  the 
repairing  and  support  of  a  house  or  tene- 
ment. This  belongs  of  common  right  to  any 
leasee  for  years  or  for  life.  House  bote  ts 
said  to  be  of  two  hinds,  esloveriam  aeAiH- 
candi  et  ardendi.    Co.  Litt.  41. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  One  of  the  con- 
stituent houses  of  the  English  parliament. 

It  is  composed  of  the  representatlTee  of  the 
people,  as  dlBtlngulshed  from  the  house  of 
lords,  which  is  composed  of  the  nobiilty.  It 
conrists  of  Biz  hundred  and  fifty-four  mem- 
t>ers,  elected  as  follows:  Four  hundred  and 
ninety-six  from  England  and  Wales,  fifty- 
three  from  Scotland,  and  one  hundred  and 
flTO  from  Ireland.  See  "Parliament;"  "High 
Court  of  Parliament" 

HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION.  A  place  for 
the  imprisonment  of  those  who  bare  com- 
mitted crimes  of  leaeer  ms^nltude. 

HOUSE  OP  ILL  FAME.  A  bawdy  house 
(g.  v.);  a  house  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prostitution  and  lewdnees.  5  Ired. 
(N.  C.)  603.  See  3  Pick.  (Mass.)  26;  21  N. 
H.  346:  33  Conn.  91. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS.  One  of  the  consUt- 
uent  houses  of  the  English  parliament 

This  body  is  the  supreme  court  of  judi- 
cature In  the  kingdom.  It  has  no  original 
Jurisdiction,  but  is  the  court  of  appeal  in  the 
last  resort  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  un- 
der some  limitations  as  to  the  right,  from 
the  Inferior  courts  upon  appeal  or  writ  of 
error  for  mistake  of  law.  Appeals  He  to 
this  tribunal  from  Scotch  and  Irisb  courts, 
in  some  cases.  See  St.  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  85,  as 
to  Scotch,  and  St.  39  ft  40  Geo.  III.  c.  67,  art. 
8.  as  to  Irish,  appeals. 

This  body,  when  sitting  as  a  court  of  law, 
is  pre^ded  over  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
whose  attendance  alone  Is  In  any  respect 
compulsory,  and  Is  composed  of  as  many  of 
Its  members  who  have  filled  judicial  stations 
as  choose  to  attend.  Three  laymen  also  at- 
tend in  rotation,  but  do  not  vote  upon  judi- 
cial matters.  11  Clark  &  F.  421.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chancellor,  deputy  speakers,  who 
were  members  of  the  profession,  but  not  of 
the  house,  have  been  appointed.  3  Share- 
wood,  Bl.  Comm.  56. 

It  sitB  also  to  try  Impeachments.  See  "Im- 
peachment;" "High  Court  of  Parliament:" 
"Parliament." 
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H0U8EBREAKINQ.  In  criminal  law.  The 
breaking  and  entering  the  dwelling  honee  of 
another,  by  night  or  by  day,  with  Intent  to 
commit  some  felony  within  the  same,  wheth- 
er such  felonious  Intent  Is  executed  or  not 
Housebreaking  by  night  is  burglary. 

This  crime  is  of  a  local  character,  and  the 
evidence  respecting  the  place  must  corre- 
spond with  the  allegation  in  the  Indictment. 

HOUSEHOLD.  Those  who  dwell  under 
the  same  roof,  and  constitute  a  family.  Web- 
ster. But  it  is  not  necessary  titat  they 
should  be  under  a  root,  or  that  the  fother  of 
the  family  be  with  it,  it  the  mother  and 
children  keep  together  so  as  to  constitute  a 
family.    Ig  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  402. 

Belonging  to  the  house  and  family;  do- 
mestic.  Webster. 

HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE.  By  this  ex- 
pression. In  wills,  all  personal  chattels  will 
pass  that  may  contribute  to  the  use  or  con- 
venience of  the  household,  or  the  ornament 
of  the  house;  as,  plate,  linen,  ciiina,  both 
useful  and  ornamental,  and  pictures.  But 
goods  or  plate  In  the  hands  of  testator  in 
the  way  of  his  trade  will  not  pass,  nor  books, 
nor  wines.  1  Jarm.  Wills  (Perkins  Bd.) 
591,  596,  notes;  1  Vea  Sr.  97;  2  Williams. 
Ex'rs  (Am.  Ed.)  1017;  1  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 
329.    See  "Furniture." 

HOUSEHOLD  GOODS.  In  wills.  This  ex- 
pression will  pass  everything  of  a  perma- 
nent nature  <that  Is,  articles  of  household 
which  are  not  consumed  in  their  enjoyment) 
that  were  used  or  purchased,  or  otherwise 
acquired  by  the  testator,  tor  his  bouse,  but 
not  goods  in  the  way  of  his  trade.  Plate 
Till  pass  by  this  term,  but  not  articles  of 
consumption  found  in  the  bouse,  as  malt, 
hops,  or  victuals,  nor  guns  and  pistols,  if 
used  in  hunting  or  sport  and  not  tor  de- 
fense of  house.  A  clock  In  the  house,  if  not 
fixed  to  it  will  pass.  1  Jorm.  Wills  (Per- 
kins Ed.)  689;  1  Rop.  Leg.  263.    See  "Goods." 

HOUSEHOLD  STUFF.  Words  BomeUmes 
used  In  a  will.  Plate  will  pass  under  the 
term  (2  Freem.  Ch.  64),  but  not  apparel, 
books,  cattle,  victuals,  and  cboses  In  action, 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  natural  meaning 
of  the  word,  unless  there  be  an  Intention 
manifest  that  they  should  pass.  16  Ves.  319. 
Ooods.  as  seven  hundred  beds  In  possession 
of  testator  for  purposes  of  trade,  do  not  pass 
under  utensils  of  "household  stult."  2  P. 
Wms.  302.  In  general,  "household  stuff" 
will  pass  all  articles  which  may  be  used  for 
the  convenience  of  the  house.  Swinb.  Wills, 
pt  7,  S  10,  p.  484. 

HOUSEHOLDER.  Master  or  chief  ot  a 
family;  one  who  keeps  house  with  his  fam- 
ily. Webster.  It  "means  more  than  the  mere 
occupant  of  a  room  or  house.  It  Implies  the 
Idea  of  a  domestic  establishment"  37  Ala. 
146.  But  a  man  who  has  absconded  from 
the  state,  and  left  his  wife  and  chiidreu  re- 
maining together  as  a  family,  was  for  their 
benefit  held  to  be  a  householder.  18  Johns. 
(N.  Y.)  402.  And  a  single  man  renUng  a 
house  in  which  he  lodged  with  a  younger 


HOUSEKEEPER 


HUNDRED  GEMOTE 


brothflr  has  been  beld  a  bouseholder.   2  Tex. 
App.  432. 

A  keeper  of  a  tavern  or  boarding  bouse, 
a  master  or  mistress  of  a  dwelling  bouse.    I 
Supp.    Rev.   St.    Mass.    1S36-1S53.    Index,    p. 
170.    A  person  bavlng  and  providing  tor 
bouaehold.     Tbe  character  Is  not  lost  by 
temporary  cessation  trom  housekeeping.    14 
Barb.  (N.  Y.)  456;  19  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  475. 

HOUSEKEEPER.     One   who  occupies  a 

A  person  who  occupies  every  room  In  the 
bouse,  under  a  lease,  except  one,  which  Is 
served  for  bis  landlord,  who  pays  all  the 
taxes.  Is  not  a  housekeeper.  1  Chit.  Bollm. 
502.  Nor  Is  a  person  a  housekeeper  who 
takes  a  bouse  which  he  afterwards  underlets 
to  another,  whom  the  landlord  refuses  to 
cept  as  his  tenant.  In  this  case,  the  under 
tenant  paid  the  taxes,  and  let  to  the  tenant 
the  flrst  floor  of  the  bouse,  and  the  rent  was 
paid  for  the  whole  house  to  the  tenant,  who 
paid  it  to  the  landlord.    Id.  note. 

In  order  to  make  the  party  a  housekeeper, 
he  must  be  In  actual  possession  of  the  house 
(1  Chit.Ballm.2SS),  and  must  occupy  a  whole 
house.  See  1  Bam.  &  0.  178;  2  Term  R. 
406;  3  Petered.  Abr.  103,  note;  2  Mart.  (La.) 


robberies  there  committed,  etc"  A  person 
engaged  In  the  hue  and  cry  apprehending  a 
(elon  was.  on  the  felon's  conviction,  eatltld 
to  forty  pounds,  on  a  certificate  of  the  judge 
or  justice  before  whom  tbere  was  convic- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  felon's  horse,  furni- 
ture, arms,  money,  and  other  goods  tafeen 
with  him.  subject  to  the  rights  of  other  per- 
sons therein.  Wood.  Inst.  370-373.  See  2 
Hale.  P.  C.  100. 


HOVEL.  K  place  used  by  husbandmen  to 
set  their  ploughs,  carts,  and  other  farming 
utensils  out  of  the  rain  and  sun.  Law  Lat 
Diet.  A  shed;  a  cottage;  a  mean  bouse. 

HOYMAN.  The  master  or  captain  of  a 
hoy.  or  small  coasting  vessel. 

Moymen  are  liable  as  common  carriers. 
Story,  Bailm.  S  496. 

HUDE-GELD.  In  old  English  law.  A  com- 
pensation for  an  assault  (fransfiressio  illata) 
upon  a  trespassing  servant  (seriiuc).  Sup- 
posed to  be  a  mistake  or  misprint  in  Fleta 
tor  KinegelA.  Fleta.  lib.  1.  c  47.  f  20.  Also, 
tbe  price  of  one's  skin,  or  the  money  paid  by 
a  servant  to  save  himself  from  a  whipping. 
Du  Cange. 

HUE  AND  CRY.  In  old  English  law.  A 
pursuit  of  one  who  had  committed  felony,  by 
the  highway. 

The  meaning  ol  "hue"  Is  said  to  be 
"shout."  from  the  Saxon  Jwer;  hut  this  word 
also  means  "to  foot,"  and  It  may  be  rea- 
sonably questioned  whether  the  term  may 
not  be  "up  foot  and  cry;"  in  other  words, 
run  and  cry  after  tbe  felon.  We  have  a  men- 
tion of  hue  and  cry  as  early  as  Edward  I.; 
and  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester  (13  Edw. 
I.).  "Immediately  upon  robberies  and  felo- 
nies committed,  fresh  suit  shall  be  made 
from  town  to  town,  and  county  to  county,  by 
horsemed  and  footmen,  to  the  seaside.  The 
constable  (the  person  being  described,  etc) 
la  to  call  upon  the  parishioners  to  assist  him 
in  the  pursnit  In  his  precinct,  and  to  give 
notice  to  tbe  next  constable,  wbo  Is  to  do 
the  same  as  tbe  first,  etc.  If  the  county  will 
not  answer  tbe  bodies  of  tbe  oOenders,  the 
whole  hundred  shall  be  answerable  for  the 


HUEBRA,  In  Spanish  law.  An  acre  of 
land,  or  as  much  as  can  be  ploughed  In  a 
day  by  two  oxen.    2  White.  New  Coll.  49. 

HUlSStER.  An  usher  of  the  court;  an  of- 
ficer who  serves  process. 

In  France,  an  officer  of  this  name  performs 
many  of  the  duties  of  an  English  sheriff  or 
constable.  In  Canada,  there  may  be  many 
buieslers  In  each  county,  whose  acts  are  in- 
dependent of  each  other;  while  there  can  be 
but  one  sheriff,  who  is  presumed  cognisant 
of  the  acts  of  his  subordinates.  The  French 
hulssler  certifies  his  process;  the  Canadian 
merely  serves  what  is  put  into  his  hands. 

HUNDRED.  In  English  law.  A  division 
of  a  county,  which  some  make  to  have  origi- 
nally consisted  of  one  hundred  hides  of  land; 
others  of  ten  tithlngs.  or  one  hundred  free 
families. 

It  differed  in  size  in  different  parts  of 
England.  1  Steph.  Comm.  122.  In  many 
cases,  when  an  offense  Is  committed  wlthiu 
a  hundred,  the  inhabitants  are  liable  to  make 
good  the  damage  if  they  do  not  produce  the 
offender.    See  12  East.  244. 

This  system  was  probably  introduced  by 
Alfred  {though  mentioned  in  the  Poeulteo- 
tlae  of  Egbert  where  It  seems  to  be  the  ad- 
dition of  a  later  age),  being  tmrrowed  from 
tbe  continent,  where  it  was  known  to  the 
Franks,  under  the  name  tralenn.  n  the 
sixth  century.  See  Charlemagne.  Cap.  lib.  3. 
c.  10. 

It  had  a  court  attached  to  it.  called  tbe 
"hundred  court,"  or  "hundred  lagh,"  like  a 
court  baron,  except  in  its  larger  territorial 
jurisdiction.  It  was  governed  by  the  hun- 
dredary  ^1^undredariiu) .  9  Coke.  2G.  The 
Jurisdiction  of  this  court  has  devolved  upon 
the  county  courts.  Jacob;  Du  Cange.  Hun- 
dred penny  was  a  tax  collected  from  the 
hundred  by  Its  lord  or  by  the  sheriff.  Hun- 
dred setena  signified  the  dwellers  in  the  hun- 
dred. Charta  Edg.  Reg.  Mon.  Angl.  tom.  1, 
p.  16. 

HUNDRED  COURT.  An  Inferior  court, 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  to  the  whole  ter 
rltory  embraced  in  a  hundred.  They  were 
courts  not  of  record;  tbe  freeholders  were 
the  judges;  they  were  held  before  the  stew- 
ard of  the  manor  as  register;  and  they  re- 
sembled courts  baron  In  all  respects  except 
in  their  territorial  Jurisdiction.  3  Bl.  Comtn. 
34,  35. 

HUNDRED  GEMOTE.  An  assembly  among 
the  Saxons  ot  the  freeholders  of  a  hundred. 

It  met  twelve  times  in  the  year.  orlgtiuU- 
ly ;  though  subsequently  Its  meetings  became 
less  freijuent 

It  bad  an  extenfllT»  jnrisdlcUon,  botb  cl*l1 
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and  criminal,  and  was  tlie  predecesaor  of  the 
county  court  and  sheritTB  tonm,  and  poa- 
aeeaed  very  aimllar  powers.  Spelman,  "Hun- 
dredum;"  1  Reeve,  Hist.  E^g.  Law,  7. 

HUNDRED  LACH  <Saxon).  Liability  to 
attend  tbe  hundred  court.  Spelman.  See 
Cowell:  Blount 

HUNDRED  PENNY.  In  old  EuKlish  law. 
A  tax  collected  (rom  tbe  hundred,  by  tbe 
sheriff  or  lord  of  the  hundred.  Spelman,  voc 
"HundreduB." 

HUNDRED  SETENA.  In  Saxon  law.  The 
dwellers  or  Inhabitants  of  a  hundred.  Cow- 
ell; Blount.  Spelman  suggests  the  reading 
of  aceatena  from  Saxon  (cea(,  a  tax. 

HUNDREDARIUS.  In  old  BnglUh  law.  A 
hundredary  or  hundredor.  A  name  given  to 
the  chief  officer  of  a  hundred,  as  well  as  to 
the  freeholders  who  composed  It.  Spelman, 
Toc  "HundreduB." 


HUNDRED0R6.  Tbe  Inhabitants  of  a  hun- 
dred, who,  by  eeveral  atatutes,  are  held  to 
be  liable.  In  the  cases  therein  specified,  to 
make  good  the  loss  suBtalned  by  persons 
within  the  hundred  by  robbery  or  other  tIo- 
lence,  therein  also  apeclBed.  The  principal 
of  tbeee  statutes  are  13  Edw.  1.  St.  2.  c.  1, 
g  4;  2S  Edw.  III.  c.  11:  27  Bllz.  c.  13;  29 
Car.  11.  c.  T;  8  Geo.  11.  c.  16;  ZZ  Geo.  fl. 
c.  24. 

Persons  serving  on  Juries,  or  fit  to  be  im- 
panelled thereon,  dwelling  within  the  hun- 
dred where  the  land  In  question  lies.  35 
Hen.  Till,  c  6.  And  some  such  were  neces- 
sarily on  every  panel  till  4  &  G  Anne.  c.  16. 
4  Stepb.  Comm.  370.  Him  that  bad  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  hundred;  the  bailiff  of  the 
hundred.    Home,  Mlrr.  Just.  lib.  1;  Jacob. 


aldermen  of  London.  It  is  the  principal  and 
supreme  court  of  the  city.  See  2  Inst.  327; 
St.  Armand,  Hist.  Essay,  Leg.  Power  Eng.  76. 

Tbe  place  of  meeting  to  choose  a  member 
of  parliament. 

The  term  la  used  la  Canadian  as  welt  as 
English  law.  The  manner  of  conducting  an 
election  la  Canada  and  England  tor  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  body  is  substantially 
as  follows:  Upon  warrant  from  the  proper 
ofScer,  a  writ  Issues  from  the  clerb  of  the 
crown  In  chancery,  directed  to  the  sheriff, 
registrar,  or  other  returning  officer  of  the 
electoral  division.  He  thereupon  issuee  and 
posts  in  public  places  a.  proclamation  ap- 
pointing a  day,  place,  and  hour  for  his  hold- 
ing an  election,  and  also  fixing  a  day  when 
a  poll  will  be  opened,  If  one  be  demanded 
and  granted.  The  first  day  Ib  called  "nomi- 
nation day."  On  this  day  he  proceeds  to  the 
huBtings,  which  must  be  In  the  open  air,  and 
acceaalble  to  all  the  voters,  proclaims  the 
purpose  of  the  election,  and  calls  upon  the 
electors  present  to  name  the  person  they  re- 
quire to  represent  them.  The  electors  then 
make  a  show  of  hands,  which  may  result  In 
an  election,  or  a  poll  may  be  demanded  by  a 
candidate  or  by  any  elector.  On  such  de- 
mand, a  poll  Is  opened  In  each  township, 
ward,  or  parish  of  the  election  district,  at 
the  places  prescribed  by  statute. 


HUSBAND.    A  man  who  has  a  wife. 


HUSBRECE.    Housebreaking;  burglary. 

HUeCARLE.  In  old  English  law.  A  house 
servant  or  domestic;  a  man  of  tbe  house- 
hold.   Spelman. 

A  king's  vassal,  thane,  or  baron;  an  earl's 
man  or  vassal.  A  term  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  Domesday  Book. 

HUSGABLUM.  loold  records.  House  rent; 
or  a  tax  or  tribute  laid  upon  a  house.  3  Hon, 
Angl.  2S4;  Cowell;  Blount 


HYPOBOLUM  (Lat>  In  civil  law.  The 
name  of  tbe  beqaest  or  legacy  given  by  the 
husband  to  his  wife,  at  his  death,  above  her 
dowry.   Tech.  Diet. 

H  YPOTH  EC.  In  Scotch  law.  A  right  over 
a  subject  which  is  acquired  by  a  creditor 
while  the  subject  remains  In  the  possession 
ot  the  debtor. 

HYPOTHECA.     In  civil  Uw.     That  kind 

'   ot  pledge  in   which  the  possession  of  the 

thing  pledged  remains  with  the  debtor;  the 

obligation  resting  In  mere  contract.  Dig.  1.  3. 

7.  9.  2. 


HYPOTHECARIA  ACTIO,  In  cMl  law. 
An  hypothecary  action;  an  action  for  the  en- 
forcement of  an  hj/potheca.  or  right  of  mort- 
gage; or  to  obtain  the  surrender  ot  tbe  thing 
mor^aged.  Inst  4.  6.  7;  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law, 
i  356.  Adopted  In  the  Civil  Code  of  Louisi- 
ana, under  the  name  of  'Taction  Itj/potheca- 
Tie"  (translated,  "action  of  mortgage").  Ar- 
ticle 3361. 

HYPOTHECARII  CREDITOBES.  In  civil 
law.  Hypothecary  creditors;  those  who  loan- 
ed money  on  the  security  ot  an  hypotheca 
(q.  v.)    Calv.  Lex. 

HYPOTHECATE.  To  pledge  a  thing  with- 
out delivering  the  possession  ot  it  to  the 
pledgee.  "The  master,  when  abroad,  and  In 
tbe  absence  of  the  owner,  may  hypothecate 
tbe  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  to  raise  money 
requisite  for  the  completion  of  the  voyage-'t 
3  Kent  Comm.  171.  .  i(.>OQIC 


HYPOTHECATION  {4i 

HYPOTHECATION.  A  right  which  a  cred- 
itor has  over  a  tblng  belonging  to  anotber, 
and  wbicb  coneiBts  In  a  power  to  cause  It  to 
be  Bold.  In  order  to  be  paid  bis  claim  out  o( 
tbe  proceeds. 

There  are  two  apeclea  of  hypothecation,  one 
called  "pledge"  (pJiinM),  and  the  other  prop- 
erly denominated  "hypothecation."  Pledge 
is  that  species  at  hypothecation  which  is 
contracted  by  the  delivery  by  the  debtor  to 
the  creditor  of  the  thing  hypothecated.  Hy- 
pctheeation,  properly  so  called,  ifl  that  which 
is  contracted  without  delivery  of  the  thing 
hypothecated.    2  Bell.  Comm.  (Stta  Ed.)  25. 

In  the  common  law.  cases  of  hypotheca- 
tion, In  the  strict  sense  of  the  civil  law, — 
that  is.  o(  a  pledge  of  a  chattel  without  pos- 
session by  the  pledgee.— are  scarcely  to  be 
found;  cases  of  bottomry  bonds  and  claims 
tor  seamen's  wages  against  ships  are  the 
nearest  approach  to  it;  but  these  are  Hens 
and  privileges,  rather  than  hypothecationa 
Story,  Ballm.  §  28S.  It  seems  that  chattels 
not  in  existence,  though  they  cannot  t>e 
pledged,  can  be  hypothecated,  so  that  the 
lien  will  attach  as  BOon  as  the  chattel  baa 
been  produced.    14  Pick.  (Mass.)  49T. 

(I)  Conventional  hypothecations  are  those 
which  arise  by  agreement  of  the  parties. 
Dig.  20.  1.  5. 

<2)  General  hypothecations  are  those  by 
which  the  debtor  hypothecates  to  his  cred- 
itor all  his  estate  which  he  has  or  may  have. 

(3)  Legal  hypothecations  are  those  which 
arise  without  any  contract  therefor  between 
the  parties,  express  or  Implied. 

(4)  Special  hypothecations  are  hypotheca- 
tions of  a  particular  estate. 

(5)  Tacit  hypothecations  are  such  as  the 
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law  gives  la  certain  cases,  without  the  cod- 
aent  of  the  parties,  to  secure  the  creditor. 
They  are  a  Bpecies  of  legal  hypothecation. 

Thus,  the  pnblic  treasury  has  a  Hen  over 
the  property  of  public  debtors.  Code,  8.  15. 
1.  The  landlord  has  a  Hen  on  the  goods  in 
the  house  leased,  for  the  payment  of  his 
rent  Dig.  20.  2.  2;  Code.  8.  15.  7.  The 
builder  has  a  Hen.  (or  his  bill,  on  the  house 
he  bae  built.  Dig.  20.  1.  The  pupil  has  a 
lien  on  the  property  of  the  guardian  tor  the 
balance  of  his  account.  Dig.  46.  6.  22;  Code, 
5.  37.  20.  There  Is  hypothecation  of  the 
goods  of  a  testator  for  the  security  ot  the 
legacy.    Code,  6,  43.  1. 

See,  generally,  Poth.  de  I'Hyp.;  Poth.  CoBL 
(Cuehing  Bd.)  145.  note  26;  MerHn,  Repert.; 
2  Brown.  Civ.  Iaw.  195;  Abb.  Shtpp.;  Para. 
Mar.  Law. 


HYPOTHEQUE.  In  French  law.  Hypotb- 
ecatlon;  the  right  acquired  b;  the  creditor 
over  tbe  Immovable  property  which  has  been 
assigned  to  him  by  his  debtor  as  security 
tor  his  debt,  although  he  be  not  placed  in 
possession  of  It.  * 

HYPOTHETICAL.  Baaed  upon  an  assump- 
tion or  hypothesis,  as  a  hypothetical  ques- 
tion Is  one  which  calls  for  the  opinion  of  the 
witness  upon  facts  assumed  by  the  questlcMi. 

HY8TEROPOTMOI.  In  Roman  law.  Tboee 
who.  having  been  thought  dcMd,  unexpected- 
ly returned.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  their  own  bouses  by  the  door,  bnt 
through  a  hole  In  tbe  roof. 
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I.  O.  U.  In  common  law.  A  memoraadum 
of  debt  In  use  among  merchants.  It  is  not 
a  promissory  note,  as  it  contains  no  direct 
promise  to  pay.  See  4  Car.  ft  P.  324:  1 
Man.  ft  a,  46;  1  C.  B.  MZ;  1  Bep.  426;  P&rs. 
Bills  ft  Notes. 

IBI  SEMPER  DEBET  FIERI  TRIATIO  UBI 
JuratoreB  mellorem  poMunt  habere  notltUm. 
A  trial  should  always  be  had  where  the  Ju- 
rors can  b«  the  best  Informed.    7  Coke,  lb. 


or  id. 

ICTU8(Lat.)  In  old Gngllsh  law.  Astroke 
or  blow  from  a  club  or  stone;  a  bruise,  con- 
tusion, or  BwelUns  produced  by  a  blow  from 
&  club  or  stone,  as  dietlngutahed  from  "pla- 
ga,"  a  wound.    Fleta,  lib.  1,  c.  41,  9  3. 

ICTUS  ORBIS  (Lat)  In  medical  Jurispru- 
dence. A  malm,  a  bruise,  or  swelling;  any 
hurt  without  cutting  the  akin. 

When  the  skin  is  cut.  the  injury  Is  called 
a  "wound."    Bracton.  lib.  2,  tr.  Z,  cc.  5,  24. 

lct\u  ta  often  used  by  medical  authors  in 
the  sense  of  percut»us.  It  Is  applied  to  the 
pulsation  of  the  arteries,  to  any  external  le- 
sion of  the  body  produced  by  violence;  also 
to  the  wound  inflicted  by  a  scorpion  or  ven- 
omoue  reptile.  Orfii*  ts  uaed  in  the  sense  of 
circle,  circuit,  rotundity.  It  is  applied,  also, 
to  the  eyeballs,  oculi  dicuntur  oriet.  Cast. 
Les.  Med. 

10  CERTUM  EST  QUOO  CERTUM  RED- 
di  poteat.  That  is  certain  which  may  be  ren- 
dered certain.  1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  929;  2  Bl. 
Comm.  143;  4  Kent,  Comm.  462;  4  Pick. 
(MaBs.)  179;  Broom,  Leg.  Mai.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  666. 

ID  CERTUM  EST  QUOD  CERTUM  RED- 
dt  potest.  Bad  Id  magis  certum  est  quod  de 
•emetlpso  eat  certum-  That  is  certain  which 
can  be  made  certain,  but  that  is  more  cer- 
tain which  is  certain  of  Itself.    9  Coke.  4Ta. 


ID  QUOD  NOSTRUM  EST,  SINE  FACTO 
nostra,  ad  allum  tranaferri  non  poteat  What 
belongs  to  us  cannot  be  transferred  to  an- 
other without  our  consent.  Dig.  50.  17.  11. 
But  this  must  be  understood  with  this  quali- 
fication, that  the  government  may  take  prop- 
erty for  public  use,  paying  the  owner  its 
value.  The  title  to  property  may  also  be 
acquired,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
by  a  judgment  of  a  competent  tribunal. 

ID  SOLUM  NOSTRUM  QUOD  0EBITI8 
deductiB  nostrum  est.  That  only  Is  ours 
which  remains  to  ue  after  deduction  ot 
debts.    Tray.  Lat  Max,  227. 

IDEM  (Lat.  the  same).  According  to  Lord 
Coke,  idem,  has  two  slgnlflcations:  Idem 
tyllabis  «eu  verUs,  the  same  In  syllables  or 
words,  and  idem  re  et  tetwu,  the  same  In 
substance  and  in  sense.    10  Coke,  124a. 

In  Old  Practice.  The  said  or  afore- 
said.   Towns.  PI.  15,  le. 

IDEM  AGENS  ET  PATIENS  ESSE  NON 
poteat.  To  be  at  once  the  person  acting  and 
the  person  acted  upon  Is  impossible.  Jenk. 
Cent.  Cas.  40. 

IDEM  EST  FACERE,  ET  NOLLE  PRO- 
hlbera  cum  poBsls.  It  Is  the  same  thing  to 
do  a  thing  as  not  to  prohibit  it  when  in  your 
power.    3  Co.  Inst.  158. 

IDEM  EST  NIHIL  DICERE  ET  IN8UFFI- 
clenter  dlcere.  It  la  the  same  thing  to  say 
nothing,  and  not  to  say  sufficiently.   2  InsL 


10  PERFECTUM  EST  QUOO  EX  OMNI- 
bu«  aula  partlbus  constat  That  Is  perfect 
which  is  complete  in  all  Its  parts.    9  Coke.  S. 

ID  P0S8UMUS  QUOD  DE  JURE  P08SU- 
mus.  We  are  able  to  do  that  which  we  can 
do  lawfully.    Lane.  116. 

ID  QUOD  EST  MAGiS  REMOTUM,  NON 
trahit  ad  ae  quod  est  magla  Junctum,  aed  e 
contrario  In  omnI  casu.  That  which  Is  more 
remote  does  not  draw  to  itself  that  which  Is 
nearer,  but  the  contrary  in  every  case.  Co. 
UtL  164. 


178. 

IDEM  EST  NON  ESSE,  ET  NON  APPA- 
rere.  It  Is  the  same  thing  not  to  be  as  not 
to  appear.  Jenk,  Cent.  Cas.  207.  Not  to  ap- 
pear Is  the  same  thing  as  not  to  be.  Broom. 
Leg.  Max,  166. 

IDEM  EST  NON  PROBARI  ET  NON  E8- 
se;  non  deficit  Jus,  sed  probatlo.  What  does 
not  appear,  and  what  is  not,  are  the  same; 
it  Is  not  the  defect  of  the  law,  but  the  want 
of  proof. 

IDEM  EST  SCIRE  AUT  SCIRE  DEBET 
aut  potuisse.  To  be  able  to  know  is  the 
same  as  to  know.  This  maxim  is  applied  to 
the  duty  of  every  one  to  know  Uie  law, 

IDEM  NON  ESSE  ET  NON  APPARET.  It 
is  the  same  thing  not  to  exist  and  not  to 
appear.    Jenk.  Cent.  (3a8.  207. 

IDEM  SEMPER  ANTECEDENTI  PROXI- 
mo  refertur.  /dem  always  relates  to  the  next 
antecedent.    Co.  Litt  385. 


IDENT[FICATION 


hrentlr.  but  have  eubstantlallr  the  eame 
sound;  tbe  difference  in  spelling  being  held 
In  such  case  not  to  constitute  a  variance. 
Thus,  "Hutson"  for  "Hudson"  (7  Miss.  142), 
"Keen"  for  "Keene"  {Thach.  C.  C.  [Mass.] 
67),  and  "Deadema"  for  "Dladema"  (2  Ired. 
[N.  C]  346). 

The  establishment  of 


iDENTITAS  VERA  COLLIGITUR  EX 
multltudine  algnorum.  True  identity  Is  col- 
lected from  a  number  of  signs.    Bac.  Reg.  29. 

IDENTITATE  NOMINI8  (Lat)  In  Eng- 
lish law.  The  name  ot  a  writ  which  lies  for 
a  person  taken  upon  a  lUpiiM  or  exigent, 
and  committed  to  prison,  tor  another  man  of 
tbe  same  name.  This  writ  directs  tbe  aber- 
ilt  to  inquire  whether  he  be  the  person 
against  whom  the  action  was  brought,  and 
If  not,  then  to  discharge  him.  Fltzh.  Nat. 
Brev.  267.  In  practice,  a  party  in  this  con- 
dition would  be  relieved  by  habeaa  corpus. 

IDENTITY.  Sameness;  the  state  of  being 
the  same  as  something  described;  tbe  fact 
that  a  person  or  thing  Is  the  same  as  it  is 
represented  or  charged  to  l>e. 

IDEO  (Lat.)    Therefore.    Calv.  Lex. 

lOEO  CONSIDERATUM  EST  (Law  Lat.) 
Therefore  it  is  considered.  The  Initial  words 
of  the  ancient  entry  of  Judgment  in  an  ac- 
tion at  law,  and  by  which  that  part  of  the 
record  Is  sometimes  called  In  modern  prac- 
Uce. 

IDES  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  A  day  In  the 
month  from  which  the  computation  ot  days 
was  made. 

The  divisions  ot  months  adopted  among 
the  Romans  were  as  tollows:  The  calends 
occurred  on  the  first  day  of  every  month, 
and  were  distinguished  by  adding  the  name 
of  the  month;  as.  calendis  Januarii,  the  first 
of  January.  The  nones  occurred  on  tbe  flttb 
of  each  month,  with  the  exception  of  March. 
July,  October,  and  May.  In  which  months 
they  occurred  on  the  seventh.  Tbe  ides  oc- 
curred always  on  the  ninth  day  after  the 
nones,  thus  dividing  the  month  equally.  In 
tact,  the  ides  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
primal  division,  occurring  In  the  middle  of 
tbe  month,  nearly.  Other  days  than  the 
three  deslgnat«d  were  Indicated  by  tbe  num- 
ber ot  days  which,  would  elapse  before  the 
nest  succeeding  point  at  division.  Thus,  the 
second  of  April  is  the  quarto  nonas  Aprllls; 
the  second  of  March,  the  sexto  nonas  Martii; 
the  eighth  of  March,  ociavtus  idus  Martii; 
the  eighth  of  April,  sextvs  idus  Iprtlls;  the 
sixteenth  of  March,  declmus  sep'*'""^  calen- 
dis Apniis. 

This  system  Is  still  used  in  some  chancer- 
ies In  Europe,  and  we  therefore  give  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Ta&Ie  0/  the  CaJendt,  lionet,  and  lies. 


1  lillbiu) 


ralmdla 


IDIOCHIRA  (Gr.)  In  civil 
Btruraent  privately  executed,  a 
ed  from  one  publicly  executed. 


law.  An  in- 
s  dlstlDguisb- 
VlcaL 


IDIOCY.  In  medical  Jurisprudence.  Aform 
ot  Insanity,  resulting  either  from  congenital 
defect,  or  some  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  the  faculties  in  infancy. 

It  Is  an  imbecility  or  HterlUt?  ot  mind, 
and  not  a  perversion  of  the  understanding. 
Chit.  Med.  Jur.  327.  note  (s)  345;  1  Rusa. 
Crimes.  6;  Bac.  Abr.  "Idiot"  (A);  Brooke, 
Abr.;  Co.  Litt.  246.  247;  3  Mod.  44;  1  Vern. 
16:  4  Coke,  126;  1  Bl.  Comm.  302. 

IDIOT.  A  person  who  has  been  without 
understanding  from  bis  nativity,  and  whom 
the  law.  therefore,  presumes  never  likely  to 
attain  any.    Shelf.  Lun.  2. 

IDIOTA  INQUIRENDO,  WRIT  DE.  Thlfi 
is  the  name  of  an  old  writ  which  directs  the 
sheriff  to  Inquire  whether  a  man  be  an  idiot 
or  not.  The  inquisition  Is  to  be  made  by  a 
Jury  of  twelve  men.     Fitih.  Nat.  Brev.  232. 

IDONEU8  (Lat.)  Sufficient;  fit;  adequate. 
He  Is  said  to  be  tdoneus  homo  who  bath 
these  three  things,  honesty,  knowledge,  and 
clvlltty:  and  it  an  officer,  etc.,  be  not  Idone- 

I,  he  may  be  discharged.    8  Coke.  41.    Tf 

clerk  presented  to  a  living  is  not  persona 
idonea,  which  includes  ability  In  learning, 
honesty  ot  conversation,  etc.,  the  bishop  maj 
refuse  htm.  And  to  a  quare  impedit  brought 
thereon,  "in  literatvra  minus  sufflciens  is  a 
good  plea,  without  setting  forth  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  learning."  G  Coke.  58;  G 
Coke.  49b;  2  Inrt.  631;  3  Lev.  311;  1  Show. 
~1:  Wood.  Inst  32.  38. 

So   ot  things:      Idonea   gvantUat.    (Calv. 

_,oogrc 


IDONIETAS  {*! 

Lex.    Idonea  pariet,  a  wall  anfflcle&t  or  able 
to  bear  the  weight. 

In  Civil    Law.     Rich;    Bolrent;   e.  g., 

idoneus  tutor,  idoneut  debitur.    CalT.  Lex. 

1D0N1ETA8  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Bngllsb 
law.  Ability  or  fltneaa  (of  a  parBoa).  Artie 
Clerl,  c.  13. 


IGNITEQIUM  (from  ignU.  fire,  and  tegere, 
to  cover).  In  old  English  law.  The  cur- 
few, or  evening  bell.  Co  well.  See  "Cur- 
few." 

IGNOMINY.  Public  dlBgrace;  infamy;  re- 
proach; dlBhonor.  IgnomliiT  Is  tlie  opposite 
of  esteem. 

IGNORAMUS  (Lat.  we  are  ignorant  orun- 
informed).  In  practice.  The  word  which  Is 
written  on  a  bill  by  a  grand  jury  when  they 
find  that  there  is  not  sufflclent  evidence  to 
authorize  their  finding  It  a  true  bill.  Some- 
times. Instead  of  using  this  word,  the  grand 
jury  indorse  on  the  bill,  "Not  found."  1  Bl. 
Comm.  305. 

IGNORANCE.    The  lack  of  knowledge. 

Ignorance  Is  dlBtlnguishable  from  "error" 
or  "mlstafce."  Ignorance  la  want  of  knowl' 
edge;  error  is  the  nonconformity  or  oppo- 
sition of  ideas  to  the  truth.  Considered  as 
a  motive  of  actions.  Ignorance  differs  but 
little  from  error.  They  are  generally  found 
together,  and  what  is  said  of  one  ie  said  of 
both.  1  Story,  Bq.  Jur.  108  et  seq.  See  4 
Johna.  Ch.  (N.  T.)  567. 

(1)  Ignorance  of  fact  is  the  want  of  linowl- 
edge  aa  to  the  fact  in  question.  It  would  be 
an  error  resulting  from  Ignorance  of  fact.  If 
a  man  believed  a  certain  woman  to  be  un- 
married and  free,  when,  in  tact,  she  was  a 
married  woman,  and  were  he  to  marry  her 
under  that  belief,  he  would  not  be  criminally 
responsible.  6  Allen  (Mass.)  691.  Igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  a  foreign  government,  or 
of  another  state,  is  Ignorance  of  fact  9 
Pick.  (Mass.)  112.  See,  for  the  difference 
between  Ignorance  of  law  and  ignorance  of 
fact.  9  Pick.  (Mass.)  112. 

(2)  Ignorance  of  taw  consista  in  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  those  laws  which  It  Is  our 
dnty  to  understand,  and  which  every  man  Is 
presumed  to  know.  The  law  forbids  any  one 
to  marry  a  woman  wbose  husband  is  living. 
If  any  man.  then,  imagined  he  could  marry 
Buch  a  woman,  he  would  be  Ignorant  of  the 
law,  and  if  he  married  her  he  would  com- 
mit an  error  as  to  a  matter  of  law.  How 
far  a  pariy  is  bound  to  fulfill  a  promise  to 
pay.  upon  a  supposed  liability,  and  In  Ig- 
norance of  the  law.  see  12  Esat,  SS;  2  Jac. 
ft  W.  263;  G  Taunt.  143;  3  Bam.  ft  C.  2S0; 
1  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  T.)  612,  61S;  S  Johns.  Ch. 
(N.  Y.)  166;  9  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  674;  4  Mass. 
342:  ^  Mass.  462,  4SS;  9  Pick.  (Mass.)  112; 
I  Bin.  (Fa.)  27.  Ignorance  of  law  is  a  pas- 
sive state,  and  Is  distinguished  from  actual 
mistake  of  law.    7  Ga.  70. 

(3)  ESesential  ignorance  Is  ignorance  In  re- 
lation to  some  essential  circumstance,  so  In- 


3)  IGNORANTIA  JURIS,  ETC. 

tlmately  connected  with  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, and  which  so  Influences  the  parties, 
that  It  Induces  them  to  act  in  the  buHlness, 
2  Kent,  Comm.  367. 

(4)  Nonessential  or  accidental  ignorance 
is  that  which  has  not  of  itself  any  necessary 
connection  with  the  business  In  question, 
and  which  is  not  the  true  consideration  for 
entering  Into  the  contract;  as,  if  a  man 
should  marry  a  woman  whom  he  believed  to 
be  rich,  and  she  proved  to  be  poor,  this  fact 
would  not  be  essential,  and  the  marriage 
would  therefore  be  good. 

(5)  Voluntary  Ignorance  exists  when  a 
party  might,  by  taking  reasonable  pains,  have 
acquired  the  necessary  knowledge.  For  ex- 
ample, every  man  might  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  which  have  been  promul- 
gated. A  neglect  to  become  acquainted  with 
them  Is  therefore  voluntary  Ignorance.  Doc- 
tor ft  Stud.  1,  46;  Plowd.  343. 

(6)  Involuntary  ignorance  is  that  which 
does  not  proceed  from  choice,  and-whlch  could 
not  have  been  avoided  by  any  means  at  the 
party's  command,  as  of  a  law  not  yet  pro- 
mulgated. 

IGNORANCE  OF  LAW.    See  "Ignorance." 

IGNORANTIA.  Ignorance;  want  of  knowl- 
edge. DlBtlnguished  from  mistake,  error, 
or  wrong  conception.  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  S 
165.  Divided  In  the  dvll  law  into  tgnoran- 
tia  facH,  Ignorance  of  fact,  and  ignorantia 
jUTis.  Ignorance  of  law.  Dig.  22.  6.  L«rd 
Coke  adopts  this  division,  adding  that  the 
former  la  twofold.^JeoHoni*  et  Ifniruae,  Ig- 
norance of  reading,  and  Ignorance  of  lan- 
guage.   2  Coke,  3b. 

IGNORANTIA  EORUM  QUAE  QUIS  SCIRE 
tenetur  non  excusat.  Ignorance  of  those 
things  which  every  one  is  bound  to  know 
excuses  not.  Hale.  P.  C.  42.  See  TIndal. 
C.  J.,  10  Clark  ft  F.  210;  Broom,  Leg.  Mar. 
(3d  London  Kd.)  245;  4  Sharswood,  Bl. 
Comm.  27. 

IGNORANTIA  EXCU8ATUR,  NON  JURIS 
sed  factl.  Ignorance  of  fact  may  excuse,  but 
not  ignorance  of  law.    See  "Ignorance." 

IGNORANTIA  FACTI  EXCU8AT;  IGNO- 
rantla  juris  non  excuaat.  Ignorance  of  facts 
excuses;  ignorance  of  law  does  not  excuse. 
1  Coke,  177;  4  Bouv.  Inst,  note  3S28;  Broom, 
L«g.  Max.  (3d  London  Bd.)  J31;  1  Ponbl. 
Bq.   (5th  Ed.)    119.  note.    See  "Ignorance." 

IGNORANTIA  JUDICIS  EST  CALAM1TA8 
InnocentU.     The  Ignorance  of  the  Judge  Is 

the  misfortune  of  the  Innocent.    2  Inst  591. 

IGNORANTIA  JURIS  NON  EXCU8AT.  Ig- 
norance of  the  law  is  no  excuse.  8  Wend. 
(N.  Y.)  267.  284;  18  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  686.  588; 
G  Paige.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  189,  195;  1  Edw.  Ch. 
(N.  Y.)  467,  472. 

IGNORANTIA  JURIS  QUOD  QUISQUE 
scire  tenetur,  n«mlnem  excuaat.  Ignorance 
of  law  which  every  one  Is  bound  to  know 
excuses  no  one,  2  Coke.  3b;  1  Plowd.  343; 
per  Ld.  Campbell.  9  Clark  ft  F.  324;  Broom, 


IGNORANTIA  LEGIS,  ETC. 


IGNORANTtA  LEOtS  NEMINEM  EXCU- 
■al.  Ignorance  ot  law  excuses  no  one.  See 
"Ignorance;"  4  Bouv.  Inst,  note  3828;  1 
Story,  Eq.  Jur.  S  111. 

IQNORATI8  TERMINtS,  IQNORATUR  ET 
arm.  Terms  being  unknown,  the  art  also  is 
unknown.    Co.  LltL  2. 

IGNORE.  To  be  ignorant  ot.  Webster, 
To  pass  over  as  if  not  in  existence.  A  grand 
jury  are  said  to  Ignore  a  bill  when  they  do 
not  find  the  evidence  such  as  to  induce  them 
to  make  a  presentment     Brande. 

IGNOSCITUR  El  QUI  8ANGUINEM  SU- 
urn  qualiter  redemplum  vofult.  The  law  holds 
him  excused  who  chose  that  hia  blood  should 
be  redeemed  oa  any  terms.  Dig.  48.  21.  1;  1 
Sharawood,  Bl.  Coram.  131. 


ILL  FAME.  A  technical  expreaelon,  which 
not  only  means  bad  character  as  generally 
understood,  but  applies  to  every  person, 
whatever  may  I>e  his  conduct  and  character 
In  life,  who  visits  bawdy  houses,  gaming 
houses,  and  other  places  which  are  of  ill 
fame.  1  Rogers,  City  Hall  Rec.  (N.  Y.)  67; 
2  Hill  (N.  Y.)  558;  17  Pick.  (Mass.)  SO;  Ay- 
iiffe.  Par.  276;  1  Hagg.  Ecc.  720,  7S7;  1 
Hagg.  Consist.  302;  2  Hagg.  Consist.  24;  2 
Qreenl.  Ev.  !  44.     See  "House  of  111  Fame." 

ILLATA  ET  INVECTA.  In  Roman  law. 
Things  brought  into  the  house  by  the  tenant 
for  his  use,  and  which  were  liable  to  distress 
(iui  livpotheme)  by  the  landlord. 

ILLEGAL.    Contrary  to  law;  unlawful. 

ILLEGALITY.  Signifies  that  which  Is  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  law,  and  denotes 
a  complete  defect  in  the  proceedings.  1  Abb. 
Pr.  (N.  S.;  N.  T.)  432. 

ILLEGITIMATE.  That  which  Is  contrary 
to  law.  It  Is  usually  applied  to  children 
bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock. 

ILLEVIABLE.  A  debt  or  duty  that  cannot 
or  ought  not  to  be  levied.  NihU  set  upon  a 
debt  ta  a  mark  for  Uleviable. 

ILLICENCIATU8  (Lat)    Without  license. 

ILLICIT.  What  ts  nnlavrful;  what  Is  for- 
bidden I)y  the  law. 

This  word  Is  frequently  used  in  policies 
of  Insurance,  where  the  assured  warrants 
against  illicit  trade.  By  "Illicit  trade"  is 
understood  that  "which  is  made  unlawful  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  the  object 
Is  Imnnd."  The  aasured,  having  entered  in- 
to this  warranty,  la  required  to  do  no  act 
which  will  eipose  the  veaeel  to  be  legaliy 
condemned.  2  La.  337,  338.  See  "Insur- 
ance;" "Warranty." 


requisite  In  an  Indictment  where  the  act 
charged  la  unlawful;  as.  In  the  case  of  a 
riot.     2  Hawk.  P.  C.  25,  S  96. 


ILLITERATE.    Unacquainted  with  letters. 


ILLUD  (Lat.)     That. 

ILLUD  QUOD  ALIAS  L1CITUM  NON  EST. 
neceasltas  facit  llcitum,  et  necesaltaa  Inducit 
prlvlleglum  quod  Jure  privatur.  That  which 
Is  not  otherwise  lawful  necessity  makes  law- 
ful, and  necessity  makes  a  privilege  which 
supersedes  the  law.     10  Coke,  61. 

ILLUD  QUOD  ALTERI-  UNITUR  EXTIN- 
guitur,  neque  ampllua  per  ae  vacare   licet. 

That  which  is  united  to  another  Is  extin- 
guished, nor  can  It  be  any  more  Independent. 

ILLUSION.  A  species  of  mania,  in  wliich 
the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  is  al- 
tered, eicited,  weakened,  or  perverted. 

The  patient  le  deceived  by  the  false  ap- 
pearance of  things,  and  his  reason  is  not 
sufSclently  active  and  powerful  to  correct 
the  error;  and  this  last  particular  Is  what 
dlatingui^es  the  sane  from  the  Insane.  II- 
lusions  are  not  unfrequent  In  a  state  of 
health,  but  reason  corrects  the  errors,  and 
dissipates  them.  A  square  tower,  aeen  from 
a  diatance,  may  appear  round,  but,  on  ap- 
proaching it,  the  error  is  corrected.  A  dis- 
tant mountain  may  be  taken  for  a  cloud, 
but  as  we  approach  we  discover  the  truth. 
To  a  person,  Id  the  cabin  of  a  vessel  under 
sail,  the  shore  appears  to  move;  but  reflec- 
tion and  a  closer  examination  soon  destroy 
this  illusion.  An  Insane  Individual  Is  mis- 
taken on  the  qualities,  connections,  and 
causes  of  the  Impressions  be  actually  re- 
ceives, and  he  forms  wrong  judgments  as  to 
his  internal  and  external  sensations;  and 
hla  reason  does  not  correct  the  error.  1 
Beck,  Med.  Jur.  533;  Esquirol,  tom.  1,  p.  202; 
Diet  des  Sciences  Medicales,  "Hallucina- 
tion."   See  "Hallucination." 

ILLUSORY  APPOINTMENT.  Such  an  ap- 
pointment or  disposition  of  property  under  a 
power  as  is  merely  nominal,  and  not  ault- 
Btantlal. 

ILLUSORY  APPOINTMENT  ACT.  StWm. 
IV.  c.  46,  providing  that  no  appointment 
shall  be  Impeached  In  equity  on  the  ground 
that  It  Is  unsubstantial,  Illusory,  or  nom- 
inal. 

IMAGINE.  In  English  law.  In  cases  of 
treason,  the  law  makes  it  a  crime  to  imagine 
the  death  of  the  king.  In  order  to  complete 
the  offense,  there  must  however,  be  an  overt 
act, — the  terms  "compaarfng"  and  "Imagin- 
ing" being  synonymous.  It  has  been  Justly 
remarked  that  the  words  "to  compass"  and 
"Imagine"  are  too  vague  for  a  statute  whose 
penalty  affects  the  life  of  a  subject,  ^rr. 
Obs.  St.  243.    See  "FicUon."  *- 


102. 

IMBECILITY.  In  medical  Jurispnideace. 
A  form  at  Inaanitr  consisting  In  mental  de- 
ficiency, either  congenital,  or  resulting  from 
Bji  obstacle  to  the  development  of  tbe  facul- 
ties, supervenliig  la  Infancy. 


IMBRACERY.    See  "Embracer)'." 

IMMATERIAL.  Not  material;  not  essen- 
tial or  Important. 

IMMATERIAL  AVERMENT.  In  pleading. 
A  Statement  of  unnecessary  particulars  in 
connection  wltb,  and  as  descriptive  of,  wbat 
is  material.  Oould,  PI.  c.  3,  E  186.  Such 
averments  must,  however,  be  proved  as  laid. 
it  la  eald  (Doug.  665).  though  not  it  they 
may  be  struck  out  without  striking  out  at 
the  same  time  the  cause  of  action,  and  when 
there  Is  ao  variance.  Gould,  PI.  c.  3,  3  18S. 
See  1  Chit  PI.  282. 

IMMATERIAL  ISSUE.  In  pleading.  An 
issue  taken  upon  some  collateral  matter,  the 
decision  of  which  will  not  settle  the  question 
In  dispute  between  the  parties  In  action. 
For  example.  If  in  an  action  of  debt  on  bond, 
conditioned  for  the  payment  of  ten  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  at  a  certain  day,  the  defend- 
ant pleads  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  ac- 
cording to  tbe  form  Of  tbe  condition,  and  the 
plalntltF,  Instead  of  demurring,  tenders  issue 
upon  the  payment,  it  Is  manifest  that. 
whether  this  Issue  be  found  for  tbe  piaintlR 
or  the  defendant.  It  will  remain  equally  un- 
certain whether  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
maintain  his  action,  or  not;  tor  in  an  action 
for  the  penalty  of  a  bond,  conditioned  to  pay 
a  certain  sum,  the  only  material  question  is 
-whether  the  exact  sum  were  paid  or  not,  and 
the  question  of  payment  of  a  part  is  a  ques- 
tion quite  beside  the  legal  merits.  Hob. 
113;  5  Taunt.  386;  Cro.  Jac.  585;  2  Wm. 
Saund.  319b.  A  repleader  will  be  ordered 
when  an  Immaterial  Issue  is  reached,  either 
before  or  after  verdict  2  Wm.  Saund.  319b, 
note;  1  Rolle,  Abr.  86;  Cro.  Jac.  685.  See 
"Repleader." 

IMMEDIATE.  At  once.  "Though  in  strict- 
ness It  excludes  all  mean  times,  it  shall  l>e 
construed  such  convenient  time  as  Is  rea- 
sonably requisite  for  doing  the  thing."  2 
Lev.  77. 

It  is  stronger  than  the  phrase  "within  a 
reasonable  time,"  and  implies  prompt,  vigor- 
ous action,  without  any  delay.  L.  R.  4  Q. 
B.  469. 

Not  separated;  without  anything  Interven- 
ing. 

IMMEDIATE  DESCENT.  "Adescentmay 
be  said  to  be  mediate  or  Immediate  In  re- 
gard to  the  mediate  or  Immediate  descent  of 
the  estate  or  right;  or  It  may  be  said  to  be 
mediate  or  Immediate  In  regard  to  the 
diateness  or  Immediateness  of  the  pedigree 
or  degrees  of  consanguinity."  6  Pet  (U.  S.) 
112. 


IMMUNITY 


IMMEMORIAL.    Time  out  of  mind. 

IMMEMORIAL  POSSESSION.  In  Louisi- 
ana. Possession  of  which  no  man  living 
has  seen  the  beginning  and  the  existence  of 
which  he  has  learned  from  his  elders.  Civ. 
Code  La.  art  762;  2  Mart.  (La.)  214;  7  La. 
46;  3  Toullier,  Dr.  av.  p.  110;  Poth.  Cont. 
note  244;  3  Bouv.  Inst  note  3069,  note. 


IMMIGRATION.  The  removing  into  one 
place  from  another.  It  differs  from  "emigra- 
tion," which  is  the  moving  from  one  place 
Into  another. 

IMM0B1LIA  SITUM  SEQUUNTUR.  Im- 
movables follow  the  taw  of  their  locality.  2 
Kent  Comm.  67. 

IMMOBILIStLat.)  immovable.  ImmobUia. 
or  Te»  immobiles,  Immovable  things,  such  as 
lands  and  buildings.  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  p. 
152,  i  147;   2  Kent  Comm.  347. 

IMMORAL.  That  which  tends  to  subvert 
morality  or  decency.  Contracts,  etc.,  tend- 
ing to  sexual  Immorality  furnish  the  most 
common  examples,  but  a  contract  In  dero- 
gation of  religion  was  held  "immoral"  In 
ISngland  (L.  R,  2  Exch.  230),  as  was  a  con- 
iract  involving  the  removal  ot  several  thou- 
sand bodies  from  a  burying  ground  (1  Cab.  ft 
EI.  577). 

IMMORAL  CONSIDERATION.  One  con- 
trary to  good  morals,  and  therefore  invalid. 
For  example,  an  agreement  In  consideration 
of  future  Illicit  cohabitation  between  the 
parties  (3  Burrows,  1668;  1  Esp.  13;  1  Bos. 
&  P.  340,  341),  an  agreement  for  the  value 
of  libellous  and  Immoral  pictures  (4  Esp. 
97).  or  for  printing  a  libel  (2  Starbie,  107). 
or  for  an  Immoral  wager  (Chit  Cont  156), 
cannot,  therefore,  be  enforced.  For  what- 
ever arises  from  an  immoral  or  illegal  .con- 
sideration Is  void,  iji'ltl  turpi  rx  i.tni'Mi  pro- 
mimiim  ml  mm  ralrt.    Inst.  3.  20.  24. 

IM  MORALITY.  That  which  is  contra  Dottoii 
more*. 

In  England.  It  Is  not  punishable.  In  some 
cases,  at  the  common  law,  on  account  of 
the  ecclesiastical  Jurisdictions,  e.  g.,  adulUry. 
But  except  in  cases  belonging  to  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  tbe  court  ot  king's  bench  is 
the  ciittoi  tnoram.  and  may  punish  delicto 
contra  bonoa  mores.  3  Burrows,  1438;  1  W. 
Bl.  94;  2  Strange,  7gg. 

IMMOVABLES.  In  civil  law.  Property 
which,  from  its  nature,  destination,  or  the 
object  to  which  It  is  applied,  cannot  move 
Itself  or  be  removed.    Poth.  dee  Choses,  3  1. 

IMMUNITY.  An  exemption  from  serving 
in  an  ofDce,  or  performing  duties  which  the 
law  generally  requires  other  cltlBena  to  per- 
form. See  Dig.  lib.  50,  Ut  6;  1  Chit.  Crim. 
Law,  821;  4  Har.  ft  McH.  (Md.)  3*1.  i 


IMPKDIfiiENTO 


IMPANEL. 

In  Old  English  Practice.    To  write  the 

names  of  Jurors  on  a  panel,  which  Is  an 
oblong  piece  ot  parchment  attached  to 
venire.  This  Is  done  by  the  BheiitT,  or  other 
otflcer  lawfully  authorized. 

In   American   Practice.     The  word   Is 

used  of  a  Jury  drawn  for  trial  of  a  particular 
cauee  by  the  clerk,  as  well  aa  of  the  general 
list  of  Jurors  returned  by  the  BherllT.  Gra- 
ham. Prsc.  276.  See  1  Archb.  Prac.  366;  3 
Sharewood,  B1.  Comm.  3E4. 

IMPANELLING.  Has  nothing  to  do  with 
drawing,  selecting,  or  ewearlng  Jurora.  but 
means  simply  making  the  list  of  those  who 
have  been  selected.    7  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  441. 

IMPARCARE  (Law  L.at.  from  fn  and  pai- 
ctM,  a  pound  or  Inclosed  place).  In  old 
English  law.     To  Impound.     Reg.  Orig.  92b. 

To  shut  up.  or  confine  In  prison.  7nduc(i 
sunt  in  carcerem  et  im.parcati,  they  were  car- 
ried to  prison  and  shut  up.  Bracton,  fol. 
124. 


IMPARL.  To  have  delay.  Uterallr,  to 
"speak  with"  (the  plaintiff).  The  original 
object  of  an  Imparlance  was  to  obtain  time 
for  an  amicable  adjustment.  3  Bl.  Comm. 
299.  But  the  actual  object  has  long  been 
merely  to  obtain  time  to  plead.  3  Chit. 
Prac.  700. 

IMPARLANCE  (from  Fr.  parler.  to  speak). 
In  pleading  and  practice.  Time  given  by 
the  court  to  either  party  to  answer  the  plead- 
ing ot  his  opponent:  as,  either  to  plead, 
reply,  rejoin,  etc. 

It  is  said  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  cause  till  a  further  day. 
Bac.  Abr.  "Pleas"  (C).  In  this  sense,  im- 
parlances are  no  longer  allowed  in  English 
practice.    3  Chit.  Prac.  700. 

Time  to  plead.  This  Is  the  common  sig- 
nification of  the  word.  2  Wm.  Saund.  1, 
note  2;  2  Show.  310;  Barnes,  346;  Lawee, 
Civ.  PI.  93.  In  this  sense.  Imparlances  are 
not  recognized  in  American  law,  the  com- 
mon practice  being  for  the  defendant  to  en- 
ter an  appearance,  when  the  cause  stands 
continued,  until  a  fixed  time  has  elapsed 
within  which  be  may  file  his  plea.  See 
"Continuance." 

General  Imparlance.    The  entry  ol  a 

general  prayer  and  allowance  of  time  to 
plead  till  the  next  term,  without  reserving 
to  the  defendant  the  benefit  of  any  exception, 
so  that  after  such  an  imparlance  the  de- 
fendant cannot  object  to  the  Jurisdiction  ot 
the  court,  or  plead  any  matter  in  abatement. 
This  kind  of  imparlance  Is  always  from  one 
term  to  another. 

General  Special  Imparlance.  Contains 

a  saving  of  all  exceptions  whatsoever,  so  that 
the  defendant  after  this  may  plead  not  only 
in  abatement,  but  he  may  aleo  plead  a  plea 
which  affects  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
as  privilege.  He  cannot,  however,  plead  a 
tender,  and  that  he  was  always  ready  to 
pay,  because  by  craving  time  he  admits  that 


he  la  hot  ready,  and  so  talslfles  his  plea. 
Tidd,  Prac.  418.  419. 

— —Special  Imparlance.  Reservee  to  the 
defendant  all  exception  to  the  writ,  bill,  or 
count;  and  therefore  after  It  the  defendant 
may  plead  in  abatement,  though  not  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

See  Comyn,  Dig.  "Abatement"  (1  19.  20, 
21),  "Pleader"  (D)  ;  1  Chit  PI.  420;  1  Sel- 
Ion.  Prac.  265;  Bac.  Abr.  "Pleas"  (C). 

IMPARSONEE.     One  in  posseaalon  of  a 


IMPEACH.     To  accuse;   to  question  the 
sufficiency  or  genuineness  ot. 
To  proceed  by  Impeachment  (ff.  v.) 

In  the  Law  of  Evidence.    To  call  in 

question  the  veracity  of  a  witness,  by  meaod 
ot  evidence  adduced  tor  that  purpose. 

IMPEACHMENT. 

In  English  Law.    The  prosecution  of  a 

peer  or  commoner  by  the  house  of  commons 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  for  treason. 
high  crimes,  or  misdemeanors.  6  Eac  Laws 
Bng.  318. 

In  American  Law.  A  proceeding  against 

a  public  civil  officer,  ordinarily  prosecuted 
by  the  more  numerous  body  ot  the  legisla- 
ture at  the  bar  of  the  other,  for  the  removal 
of  such  officer  from  office.  . 

In  Practice.  An  attack  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  by  showing  his  lack  ot 
veracity.  It  Is  to  be  distinguished  from 
contradiction,  which  Is  an  attack  on  tes- 
timony by  showing  that  the  facts  at  issue 
are  other  than  as  testified  to. 

IMPEACHMENT  OF  WASTE.  Areatralnt 
from  committing  waste  upon  lands  or  tene- 
ments; or  a  demand  of  compensation  for 
waste  done  by  a  tenant  who  has  but  a  par- 
ticular estate  in  the  land  granted,  and  there- 
fore no  right  to  commit  waste. 

All  tenants  for  lite  or  any  less  estate  are 
liable  to  be  impeached  for  waste,  unleaa 
they  hold  without  Impeachment  of  waste;  In 
the  latter  case  they  may  commit  waste  with- 
out being  questioned,  or  any  demand  tor 
compensation  for  the  waste  done.  11  Coke, 
32. 


IMPEDIENS  (Law  Lat)  In  old  practice. 
One  who  hinders;  an  ImpedlenL  The  de- 
fendant or  deforciant  In  a  fine  was  some- 
times so  called.    Cowell;  Blount. 

IMPEDIMENTO.  In  Spanish  law.  A  pro- 
hibition to  contract  marriage,  established  by 
law  between  certain  persona 

The  disabilitlee  arising  from  this  cause 
are  twofold,  viz.: 

(1)  Impedimenta  diTimente. — such  disa- 
bilities as  render  the  marriage  null,  although 
contracted  with  the  usual  legal  solemnitlea 

Among  these  impediments,  some  are  ab- 
solute, others  relative.    The  former  caanot 


IMPEDIMENTS 


be  cured,  and  render  the  m&rrlage  radlc^ly 
null;  others  may  be  removed  by  prevloHE 
dispensation. 

(2)  Impeditnento,  impediente,  or  prohib- 
itivo. — Buch  dlsabllttJeB  as  Impede  the  con- 
tracting of  a  marriage,  but  do  not  annul  it 
when  contracted. 

For  the  effects  ot  these  Impediments, 
Escricbe.   Diet.  Raz.   "Impedimente  Prohiti- 
Itlvo.- 

IMPEDIMENTS.  Legal  hindrances  to  mak- 
ing contracts.  Some  of  these  impediments 
are  minority,  want  of  reason,  coverture,  and 
the  like.     See  "Contract;"  "Incapacity." 

In  Civil  Law.    Bars  to  marriage. 

(1)  Absolute  Impediments  are  thoeewblch 
prevent  the  person  subject  to  tbem  from 
marrying  at  all.  without  either  the  nullify  of 
marriage  or  Its  being  punishable. 

(2)  Dlrimant  impediments  are  those  which 
render  a  marriage  void;  as,  where  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  is  already  married 
to  another  person. 

(3>  Prohibitive  impediments  are  those 
which  do  not  render  the  marriage  null,  but 
subject  the  parties  to  a  punishment. 

(4)  Relative  Impediments  are  those  which 
regard  only  certain  persons  with  regard  to 
each  other;  as,  the  marriage  of  a  brother  to 
a  sister. 

IMPEDITOR  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English 
law.  A  disturber  In  the  action  of  quare  im- 
pedil.    St  Marlb.  c.  12. 

IMPENSAE  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  Expense; 
outl^.  Divided  Into  necestariae,  for  neces- 
sity, utile*,  for  use,  and  voluptuariae.  for 
luxury.     Dig.  79.  6.  14;  Vocat 

IMPERATIVE.    See  "Mandatory." 

IMPERATOR.  Emperor.  This  was  the  ti- 
tle of  the  Roman  emperor  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings  before  the  Conquest.    1  Bl.  Comm. 


1MPERS0NALITA8  NON  CONCLUDIT 
nee  llgat.  Impersonality  neither  concludes 
nor  binds.    Co.  Litt.  352. 

IMPERTINENT  (Lat.  in,  not,  pcrlinenii. 
pertaining  or  relating  to). 

In  Equity  Pleading.    A  term  applied 

to  matters  Introduced  into  a  bill,  answer,  or 
other  proceeding  in  a  suit  which  are  not 
properly  l>efore  the  court  for  decision  at 
that  particular  stage  ot  the  suit.  1  Sumn. 
(U.  S.)  506;  3  Story  (U.  S.)  13;  1  Paige. 
Ch.  <N.  Y.)  ESS;  G  Blackf.  (Ind.)  439.  Im- 
pertinent matter  la  not  necessarily  scandal- 
ous;  but  all  scanaalouB  matter  Is  impertl- 

in  Pleading  at  Law.    A  term  applied 

to  matters  not  necessary  to  constitute  the 
cause  ot  action  or  ground  of  defense.  Cowp. 
683;  G  East.  2TG;  2  Mass.  2S3.  It  consti- 
tutes surplusage  (g.  v.) 

In  Practice.  A  term  applied  to  evi- 
dence of  tacts  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
matter  in  question.  That  which  Is  Immar 
terlal  is,  in  general,  impertinent,  and  that 
which  Is  material  is  not,  in  general,  imperti- 
nent. 1  McClel.  ft  y.  337.  Impertinent  mat- 
ter in  the  interrogatories  to  witnesses  or 
their  answers,  in  equity,  will  be  expunged 
after  reference  to  a  master  at  the  cost  of 
the  oftendlng  party,     2  Younge  ft  C.  445. 

IMPE8CARE.    See  "Impechlare." 


IMPERII  MAJESTA8  EST  TUTELAE  SA- 
lu«.  The  majesty  of  the  empire  Is  the  safety 
of  its  protection.    Co.  LUL  64. 

IMPERIUM.  The  right  to  command,  which 
includes  the  right  to  employ  the  force  ot 
the  state  to  enforce  the  laws.  This  is  one 
of  the  principal  attributes  of  the  power  ot 
the  executive.    1  TouHier,  Dr.  Civ.  note  58. 

IMPERITI^.  Unsklllfulness. 

IMPERITIA  CULPAE  AENUMERATUR. 
Ignorance  or  want  of  skill  is  considered  a 
fault,  i.  e.,  a  negligence,  for  which  one  who 
proteases  skill  Is  responsible.  Dig.  GO.  IT. 
132;  1  Bouv.  Inst  note  1004;  2  Kent.  Comm. 
588:  4  Ark.  623. 

IMPERITIA    EST    MAXIMA    MECHANE- 
orum  poena.    Lack  ot  skill  is  the  greatest   i 
punlsbment  of  artisans.    11  Coke,  G4a. 


IMPETRARE  (Lat.)  In  old  EngliBb  prac- 
tice. To  obtain  by  request,  as  a  writ  or 
privilege.  Bracton,  fols.  57,  172b.  This  ap- 
plication of  the  word  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  civil  law.   Calv.  Lex. 

IMPETRATION.  The  obtaining  anything 
by  prayer  or  petition.  In  the  ancient  Eng- 
lish statutes.  It  slgnlfles  a  preobtalnlng  of 
church  benefices  in  England  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  which  belonged  to  the  gift  ot  the 
king  or  other  lay  patrons. 

IMPIER.  Umpire. 

IMPIERMENT  (Law  Fr.)  Impairing  or 
prejudicing.  St.  23  Hen.  VIH.  c.  9.  Blount; 
Kelham. 

IMPIONORATA  (LawLat)  Pledged;  giv- 
en In  pledge  (pignoTi  data):  mortgaged.  A 
term  applied  in  Bracton  to  land.  Bracton, 
fol.   20. 

IMPIUS  ET  CRUDELIS  JUDICANDUS 
eat  qui  llbertati  nonfavet.  He  Is  to  be  Judged 
impious  and  cruel  who  does  not  favor  lib- 
erty.   Co.  Litt.  124. 

IMPLACITARE  (Law  Lat.  from  in.  Into, 
and  placitum.  a  plea  or  suit).  In  old  English 
law  and  practice.  To  subject  to  an  action,  or 
placilum;  to  implead  or  sue. 


>  sue  or  prose- 
I  W«ttB  (Pa.) 


IMPLEADED 


IMPUTENS 


IMPLEADED  (Lat.  impladtatug).  Sued  or 
prosecuted.  Still  used  in  practice,  particu- 
larlj  in  tbe  titles  of  causes  where  there  are 
several  defendants. 

IMPLEMENTS  (Lat.  implto,  to  BU).  Such 
things  as  are  used  or  employed  for  a  trade, 
or  furniture  of  a  bouse.  11  Mete.  (Mass.) 
82. 

Whatever  may  supply  wants.  Particular- 
ly applied  to  tools,  utensils,  vessels,  instru- 
ments of  labor;  as,  the  Implements  of  trade 
or  of  husbandry.  Webster.  Things  of  nec' 
ceaary  use  in  any  trade  or  mystery,  with- 
out which  the  work  cannot  be  performed. 
Also,  the  furniture  of  a  house,  as  all  bouse- 
hold  goods  and  implements,  such  as  tables, 
preBseB,  cupboarda,  etc.  Termes  de  la  Ley; 
Jacob:  Tomllns;  Williams. 

The  term  does  not  apply  to  animals.  E 
Ark.  <1;  11  Mete.  (Mass.)  79. 

IMPLICATA  (IM..)  Small  adventures  for  | 
which  the  freight  contracted  for  is  to  be 
received,  although  the  cargo  may  be  lost. 
Targa,  C.  34;  Bmerlg.  Mar.  Loans,  £  G, 

IMPLICATION.  An  inference  of  something 
not  directly  declared,  but  arising  from  what 
Is  admitted  or  espressed.  See  terms  defined 
under  "Implied." 

IMPLIED.  Arising  by  intendment  or  in- 
ference, rather  than  by  actual  expression  in 


IMPLIED  ASSUMPSIT.    See  "Assumpsit." 
IMPLIED  CONDITION.    See  "Condition." 


IMPLIED  CONTRACT.    See  "Contract." 

IMPLIED  COVENANT.    See  "Covenant." 

IMPLIED  MALICE.  Malice  presumed  or 
Implied  by  law  from  tbe  acts  of  a  party  and 
the  circumstances  of  a  case;  malice  inferred 
from  any  deliberate,  cruel  act  committed  by 
one  person  against  another,  however  sud- 
den.  WharL  Horn.  38. 

IMPLIED  TRUST.    See  "Trust." 

IMPLIED  USE.    See  "Resulting  Use." 

IMPLIED  WARRANTY.    See  "Warranty ." 

IMPORTATION.  In  common  law.  The 
act  of  bringing  goods  and  merchandise  Into  a 
country  from  a  foreign  country.  6  Cranch 
(U.  8.)  388;  9  Cranch  (U.  3.)  104,  120;  2 
Man.  A  G.  15S.  note  (a). 

IMPORTS.  Goods  or  other  property  im- 
ported or  brought  into  a  country  from  for- 
eign territory.  Story,  Const,  i  94 S.  See 
Const.  U.  S.  art.  1.  5  10;  7  How.  (U.  S.) 
477. 


Generally  applied  to  solicitation  of  a  testa- 
tor. Dane,  Abr.  c.  127,  a.  14,  s.  5,  6,  7;  2 
Pbillim.  Ecc.  551.  652. 


IMPOSSIBiLITV.  That  which,  in  the  con- 
stitution and  course  of  nature  or  the  taw,  no 
man  can  do  or  perform. 

Impossibility  is  of  the  following  several 

An  act  is  physically  impossible  when  it  is 
contrary  to  tbe  course  of  nature.  Such  an 
impoBBlbiiity  may  be  either  absolute,  t.  e., 
impossible  in  any  case  (e.  g.,  for  A.  to  reach 
the  moon),  or  relative  (sometimes  called 
"Impossibility  In  fact"),  i.  e..  arising  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  (c.  g..  for  A.  to 
make  a  payment  to  B.,  he  being  a  deceased 
person).  To  the  latter  class  belongs  what 
is  sometimes  called  "practical  impasBibility." 
which  exists  when  the  act  can  be  done,  but 
only  at  an  excesBive  or  unreasonable  cost. 
An  act  IB  legally  or  Juridically  impossible 
when  a  rule  of  law  makes  it  impossible  to 
do  It;  c.  g.,  for  A.  to  make  a  valid  will  be- 
fore blB  majority.  This  class  of  actB  must 
not  be  confounded  with  those  which  are  pos- 
slbie,  although  forbidden  by  law,  as  to  com- 
mit a  theft.  An  act  Is  logically  Impossible 
when  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  as  where  A.  gives  property  to 
B.  expressly  for  hie  own  beneflt,  on  condition 
that  he  transfers  it  to  C.    Rapalje  ft  L. 

IMPOSSiBiLIUM  NULLA  OBLiGATIO 
est.  There  Is  no  obligation  to  perform  Im- 
poBsible  things.  Dig.  50.  18.  185;  1  Potb. 
Ob[,  pt.  1.  c.  1.  sec.  4.  !  3;  2  Story.  Eq.  Jur. 
(eth  Ed.)  763;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  Lon- 
don Ed.)  228. 

IMPOSSIBLE  CONTRACTS.  Sucb  con- 
tracts as  cannot  be  performed,  el  tiler  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  obligation  under- 
taken, or  because  of  some  supervening  event 
which  renders  the  performance  of  the  obli- 
gation either  physically  or  legally  Impossi- 
ble.    10  Am.  ft  Eng.  Enc.  Law.  176. 

IMPOSTS.  Taxes,  duties,  or  impositions. 
A  duty  on  Imported  goods  or  merchandise. 
Federalist,  No.  30;  Elliott,  Deb.  289;  Story, 
Const  !  949. 

IMPOTENCE.  In  medical  Jurisprudence. 
The  incapacity  for  copulation  or  propagat- 
ing the  species.  It  has  also  been  used  as 
synonymous  with  "sterility." 

The  principal  use  of  the  term  is  as  a 
ground  of  divorce,  and  as  so  used  it  signifles 
"the  Irremediable  physical  Incapacity  of  one 
of  tbe  parties  to  a  marriage  "Yor  any  rea- 
sonable sexual  connection  with  the  other." 
1  BIsh.  Mar.  ft  Div.  S  766. 

To  avoid  Impotence,  there  must  be  capac- 
ity for  "copula  vera."  copulation  in  its  nat- 
ural and  ordinary  meaning,  and  not  merely 
of  incipient  and  imperfect  coition.  33  Md. 
405. 


IMPOTENTIA 


IMP0TENTIAEXCU8ATLEGEM.  ImpoB- 
albllltr  la  an  excuse  In  the  law.  Co.  Lltt. 
39:  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  223. 

IMPOTENTIAM.     Impotence;    Impoesibll- 


IMPRESCRIPTIBtLlTY.  The  state  of  be- 
ing Incapable  of  prescription. 

A  property  wblcb  Is  held  in  trust  Is  Impre- 
scrlirtlble.  that  is,  tbe  trustee  cannot  acquire 
a  title  to  It  by  preBcription;  nor  can  tbe 
borrower  of  a  thing  get  a  right  to  It  by  any 
lapse  of  time,  unleas  he  claims  on  adverse 
right  to  It  during  the  time  required  by  law. 

IMPRESCRIPTIBLE  RIGHTS.  RighU  to 
which  no  claim  can  be  acquired  by  prescrip- 
tion. 

IMPRESSMENT.  A  power  poaeessed  by 
tbe  English  crown  of  taking  persons  or 
property  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try, with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  per- 
sons concerned.  It  Is  usually  exercised  to 
obtain  hands  for  the  queen's  ships  in  time 
of  war.  by  taking  seamen  engaged  in  mer- 
chant vessels  (1  Bl.  Comm.  420;  Maude  ft  P. 
Sblpp.  123),  bnt  in  former  times  Impress- 
ment of  merchant  ships  was  also  practiced. 
The  admiralty  lesuea  protections  against  Im- 
pressment In  certain  cases,  either  under  stat- 
utes passed  In  favor  of  certain  callings  (e.  g.. 
persons  employed  In  the  Greenland  fisher- 
ies), or  voluntarily.    Rapalje  ft  L. 

IMPRIMATUR  (Lat.)  A  license  or  allow- 
ance to  one  to  print. 

At  one  time,  before  a  book  could  be  printed 
in  England,  It  was  requisite  that  a  permls- 
slDD  should  be  obtained.  That  permission 
was  called  an  i'mprinatvir.  In  some  coun- 
tries where  the  press  is  liable  to  censure, 
an  imprimatur  Is  required. 

IMPRIMERY.  In  some  of  the  ancient  Eng- 
lish statutes,  thlfl  word  is  used  to  signify  a 
printing  office,  the  art  of  printing,  a  print  or 
impression. 

IMPRIMIS  (Lat.  in  the  first  place).  It  Is 
commonly  used  to  denote  the  first  clause  in 
an  Instrument,  especially  In  wills,  item  being 
used  to  denote  the  subsequent  clauses.  This 
Is  also  its  classical  and  literal  meaning. 
Alnsworth.  See  Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  54.  /mpri- 
tnitua  and  imprimum  also  occur.  Du  Cange, 
Prec.  Ch.  430;  Cas.  temp.  Talb.  110;  6  Madd. 
31;  Magna  Cart  9  Hen.  III.;  3  Anc.  Inst. 
Bog.  60S. 


9)  IMPBUIARE 

The  restraint  of  a  person  contrary  to  his 
will.    2  Inst.  589;  1  Baldw.  (U.  S.)  239,  eOO. 

Actual  confinement  Is  not  essential,  a  for- 
cible detention  on  the  street  being  essential. 
3  Bl.  Comm.  127.  Nor  Is  actual  manual  vio- 
lence.    100  Mass.  79. 

IMPRI&TI.   Followers  or  adherents. 

IMPROBATION.  In  Scotch  law.  An  act 
by  which  falsehood  and  forgery  are  proved. 
Ersk.  Inst.  4.  119;  Stair.  Inst.  4.  20;  Bell, 
Diet. 

IMPROPER  FEUOS.  Derivative  feuds. 
such,  for  Instance,  as  those  that  were  orig- 
inally bartered  and  sold  to  the  feudatory  for 
a  price,  or  were  held  upon  base  or  less  hon- 
orable services,  or  upon  a  rent  In  lieu  of 
military  service,  or  were  themselves  alien- 
able, without  mutual  license,  or  descended 
Indillerently  to  males  or  females,  or  other- 
wise varied  from  the  rules  ordinarily  per- 
taining to  feudal  tenure.    Wharton, 

IMPROPRIATE  RECTOR,   A  lay  rector. 


TMPROPRIATION.  In  ecclesiasUcal  law. 
The  act  of  employing  the  revenues  of  a 
church  living  to  one's  own  use.  It  Is  also  a 
parsonage  or  ecclesiastical  living  in  the 
hands  of  a  layman,  or  which  descends  by 
Inheritance.     Tech.  Diet. 

IMPROVE.  To  Impeach  as  false  or  forged: 
to  cultivate.    4  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  190. 

tn  Scotch  Law.     To  improve  a  lease 

means  to  grant  a  lease  of  unusual  duration 
to  encourage  a  tenant,  when  the  soil  Is  ex- 
hausted, etc.  Bell,  DlcL;  Stair,  Inrt.  p.  676, 
%  23. 

IMPROVEMENT.  An  amelioration  In  the 
condition  of  real  or  personal  property  ef- 
fected by  the  expenditure  of  labor  or  money 
tor  the  purpose  of  rendering  It  useful  for 
other  purposes  than  those  for  which  it  was 
originally  used,  or  more  useful  tor  the  same 
purposes. 

In  Patent  Law.     An  addition  ot  some 

useful  thing  to  a  machine,  manufacture,  or 
composition  of  matter. 

Tbe  patent  law  of  July  4,  1836,  authorises 
the  granting  ot  a  patent  for  any  new  and 
useful  Improvement  on  an;  art,  machine, 
manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter. 
Section  6.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  say 
what  is  a  new  and  useful  Improvement,  the 
cases  often  approaching  very  near  to  each 
other.  In  the  present  improved  state  of 
machinery  It  Is  almost  Impracticable  not  to 
employ  tbe  same  elements  of  motion,  and.  In 
some  particulars,  the  same  manner  of  opera- 
tion, to  produce  any  new  effect  1  Qall.  (U. 
S.)  47S;  2  Gall.  (IT.  S.)  61.  See  4  Bam.  ft 
Aid.  540;  2  Kent,  Comm.  370. 

IMPRUIARE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  records. 
To  improve  land,  Impruiamentttm,  the  Im- 
provement so  made  of  It.  Chart.  Abbat.  HS. 
tol.  60a;  Cowell.  ..iOOQIC 


IN  AMBIGUA,  ETC. 


IMPUBER  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  One  who 
iB  more  than  seven  years  old,  or  out  of 
infancy,  and  wlio  has  not  attained  the  age 
ot  puberty;  that  Is,  If  a  boy,  till  he  haa  at- 
tained hie  full  age  of  fourteen  years,  and, 
1(  a  girl,  her  full  age  of  twelve  years.  Do- 
luat.  Llv.  Prel.  tit.  2.  I  2.  note  8. 

iMPUNITA&  CONTINUUM  AFFECTUM 
tribuit  delinquentl.  Impunity  offers  a  coo- 
tinua]  bait  to  a  delinquent.     4  Coke,  4Ei. 

IMPUNITAS  SEMPER  AD  OETERIORA 
invitat.  Impunity  always  Invites  to  greater 
crimes.    5  Coke,  109. 


IMPUTATION  OF  PAYMENT.  In  civil 
law.  Tbe  application  ot  a  payment  made  by 
a  debtor  to  Ms  creditor. 

The  debtor  may  apply  his  payment  as  he 
pleases,  with  the  exception  that  in  case  of  a 
debt  carrying  Interest  It  must  be  first  ap- 
plied to  discharging  the  Interest. 

The  creditor  may  apply  the  funds  by  In- 
forming the  debtor  at  the  time  of  payment. 

Tbe  law  Imputes  In  the  neglect  of  the 
parties  to  do  so,  and  In  favor  of  the  debtor. 
It  directs  that  imputation  which  would  have 
been  best  for  tbe  debtor  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment. Hence  it  applies  tbe  funds  to  obligsr 
tions  most  burdensome  to  the  debtor;  e.  g.. 
to  a  mortgage  rather  than  to  a  book  account, 
and  to  a  debt  which  would  render  the  debtor 
Insolvent  If  unpaid,  rather  than  to  any  less 
Important  one.  If  nothing  else  appears  to 
control  It,  the  rule  of  priority  prevails. 

In  Louisiana  the  preceding  civil  law  rules 
are  in  force.  The  statutory  enactment  4Clv. 
Code,  art.  21S9  et  seq.)  is  a  translation  of 
the  Code  Napoleon  {articles  1263-1256), 
slightly  altered.  See  Poth.  Obi.  note  S2S, 
Translation  by  Evans,  and  tbe  notes.  Pay- 
ment is  Imputed  first  to  the  discharge  of 
interest.  1  Hart  (La.;  N.  S.)  B71;  10  Rob. 
(La.)  51;  6  La.  Ann.  738.  But  If  the  Inter- 
est was  not  binding,  belog  usurious,  the 
payment  must  go  to  the  principal. 

IMPUTED  NEGLIGENCE.  Negligence  of 
another  than  the  injured  person  contributing 
to  the  injury,  and  imputed  to  bim  by  law. 
As  a  general  rule,  contributory  negligence 
will  be  Imputed  to  another  than  the  negli- 
gent person,  so  as  to  bar  an  action  by  such 
other  for  injuries  received  by  him  (1)  if 
the  negligent  person  was  under  the  direction 
and  control  ot  the  Injured  person  (38  Me. 
443),  or  (2)  where  the  Injured  person  is  not 
sui  juris,  and  the  negligent  person  Is  re- 
sponsible for  him  as  parent  or  guardian. 
7B  Pa.  St.  257. 

IN  (Law  Fr.  elnn).  A  term  used,  from  a 
very  early  period,  to  express  the  nature  ol 
a  title,  or  the  mode  of  acquiring  an  estate, 
or  tbe  ground  upon  which  a  seisin  Is  found- 
ed. Thus,  In  Littleton,  a  tenant  is  said  to 
be  "In  by  lease  of  his  lessor"  (dun  per  Icane 
son  le«»or),  that  is.  his  title  or  estate  Is  de- 
rived from  the  lease.  Lltt.  i  82.  So.  par- 
ceners  are   said   to   be  "In   by   divera   de- 


scents." Id.  i  313.  So,  the  Issue  of  a  hus- 
1>and  is  said  to  be  "In  by  descent"  («rf)M  per 
diacent).  Id.  J  403.  So,  two  sisters  are  aaid 
to  be  "in  by  divers  titles."  Id.  i  662.  So. 
In  modern  law.  parties  are  constantly  said 
In  the  books  to  be  "In  by  descent,"  "Iq  by 
purchase."  A  dowress  Is  said  to  be  "in,  ot 
the  seisin  ot  her  husband."   4  Kent,  Comm. 

A  devisor  Is  said  to  be  "In,  of  his  old 
estate,"  1  Powell,  Devises  (by  Jarman) 
621,  note.  So,  a  lessor.  Shaw,  C.  J.,  1  Uetc. 
(Mass.)  120.  "If  he  haa  a  freehold,  be  is 
In  as  freeholder.  If  he  has  a  chattel  in- 
terest, he  Is  In  as  a  termor,  tf  he  has  no 
title,  be  is  In  as  a  trespasser."    Lord  Hans- 

,  1  Burrows,  114. 


IN  ACTION.  A  thing  Is  said  to  be  in  ac- 
tion when  It  la  not  in  possession,  and  tor 
its  recovery,  the  possessor  unwilling,  an  ac- 
tion is  necessary.     2  Sharswood,  61.  Comm. 

396.     See  "Chose." 

IN  AOVERSUM  (Law  Lat.)  Against  an 
adverse,  unwilling,  or  resisting  party.  "A 
decree  not  by  consent,  but  in  advertum."    3 

Story  {U.  S.)  318. 

IN   AEDIFICIIS   LAPIS    MALE    P08ITUS 

non  est  removendut.     In  buUdinga,  a  stone 
badly  placed  Is  not  to  be  removed.    11  Coke. 


IN  AEQUA  (or  AEQUALI)  MANU  (Law 
Lat.;  Law  Fr.  en  mceSe  mayn).  In  equal 
hand;  held  equally  or  Indifferently  between 
two  parties.  Where  an  instrument  was  de- 
posited by  the  parties  to  it  In  the  handa  of 
a  third  person,  to  keep  on  certain  conditions, 
it  was  said  to  be  held  in  aequati  Fnami.  Reg. 
Orlg.  28. 

IN  AEQUALI  JURE  (Lat)    Ineqaal  right 

IN  AEQUALI  JURE  MELIOR  EST  CON- 
ditio  possidentis.  When  the  parties  have 
equal  rights,  tbe  condition  of  the  possessor 
is  the  better.  Mltf.  Eq.  PI.  216;  Jeremy, 
Eq.  Jur.  285;  1  Madd.  Ch.  Prac.  170;  Dig.  SO. 
17.  128;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  E^d.) 
634;  Plowd.  296. 


IN  ALIO  LOCO.    See  "Ceplt  In  Alio  Loco." 

IN  ALTA  PRODITIONE  NULLUS  Po- 
test «••«  accesaoriua  sed  principalis  aolum- 
modo.  In  blgh  treason,  no  one  can  be  an 
accessary,  but  only  principal.    3  Inst  138. 

IN  ALTERNATIVI8  ELECTIO  EST  DE- 
bitoris.  In  alternatives,  the  debtor  has  the 
election. 

IN  AMBIGUA  VOCE  LEGI8  EA  POTIU8 

acciplenda  eat  •Ignlflcatio,  quae  vltio  caret; 
praeaertlm  cum  etiam  valuntaa  legia  ex  hoc 
oolllfll  possit.  When  obscurities,  amblguItleB. 
or  faults  of  expression  render  the  maaalng 
of  an  enactment  doubtful,  that  interpreta- 
tion shall  be  preferred  which  is  most  conso- 
nant to  equity,  especially  where  It  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  dedgn  of  the  legts^ 


IN  AMBIGUIS.  ETC. 


IN  COMMODATO,  ETC. 


IN  AMBIGUIS  CA8IBU8  SEMPER  PRAE- 
aumitur  pro  rege.  In  doubtful  cues,  the  pre- 
sumption 1b  klways  In  favor  of  tbe  king. 

IN  AMdIQUIS  ORATIONIBUS  MAXIME 
•ententia  ■pectanda  est  ejus  qui  eas  protU' 
ttnet.  Wben  tbere  are  amblsuouB  expres- 
siona,  the  Intention  of  bim  wbo  uses  tbem  1b 
eepeclally  to  be  regarded.  Thla  maxim  of 
Roman  law  was  conflaed  to  wills.  Dig.  60. 
17.  96;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.) 
606. 

IN  ANGLIA  NON  EST  INTERREGNUM. 
In  England  there  Is  no  Interregnum.  Jenk. 
Cent.  Cas.  SOS;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  60. 


IN  APICIBU8  JURIS.  Among  tbe  Bubtle- 
les  or  extreme  doctrines  of  the  law.  1 
:ames.  Eq.  190.    See  "Apex  Juris." 


IN  ARCTA  ET  SALVA  CU8T0DIA  (Law 
Lat)  Id  close  and  safe  custody.  3  BL 
Comm.  415. 

IN  ARTICULO  MORTIS.  In  tbe  article 
of  death;  at  the  point  of  death.  1  Johns. 
(N.  T.)  159. 

INATROCIORIBUB  DELICTIB  PUNITUR 
affectus  Meet  non  sequatur  eftectus.  In  more 
atrocious  crimes,  the  intent  is  punished, 
though  tbe  effect  docs  not  follow.     2  Rolle, 

S9. 

IN  AUTRE  DROIT  (Law  Fr.)  In  another's 
right:  as  representing  another.  An  executor, 
admlnlstrmtor,  or  trustee  sues  in  autre  droit. 


IN  BLANK.  Without  restricUon.  Applied 
to  Indorsements  on  promlsaory  notes  where 
no  Indorsee  Is  named. 

IN  BONIS  (Let.)  Among  the  goods  oi 
property;  In  actual  possession.  Inst  4.  2.  2; 
Tarl.  Civ.  Law,  479. 

IN  CAMERA.    In  private;  In  chambers. 

IN  CAPITA  (Lat.)  To  or  by  the  heads  or 
polls.  Thus,  where  persons  succeed  to  es- 
tatM  in  capita,  they  take  each  an  equal 
•hare.  So,  where  a  challenge  to  a  Jury  Is 
■a  capita.  It  Is  to  tbe  polls,  or  to  the  Jurors 
Ihdlvldaally,  as  opposed  to  a  challenge  to 
the  array.  3  Sharswood.  B1.  Comm.  361. 
Per  capita  la  also  used. 

IN  CAPITE  (Lat.)  in  chief.  A  tenant  in 
tapUe  ma  one  who  held  directly  of  the 
crown  (2  Sharswood.  B1.  Comm.  SO),  wheth- 
er by  knight's  aervlce  or  socage.  But  tenure 
in  oopite  was  of  two  kinds, — general  and 
■pedal;    the    flrst    from    the    king    (caput 


rei7ni),  the  second  from  a  lord  {caput  feuOi) . 
A  holding  ot  an  honor  in  king's  lands,  but 
not  Immediately  of  htm.  was  yet  a  holding 
in  capite.  Kitch.  Cts.  127;  Dyer,  44;  Fftah. 
Nat  Brev.  6.    Abolished  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 

IN  CA8U  EXTREMAE  NECESSITATIS 
omnia  aunt  communia.  In  cases  of  extreme 
necessity,  everything  is  in  common.  Hale, 
P.  C.  64;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  1. 

IN  CASU  PROVISO  (Law  Lat)  In  a  (or 
the)  case  provided.  In  tali  caau  editum  et 
proviium,,  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 
Towns.  PI.  164,  165. 

IN  CAUSA.  In  tbe  cause,  as  distinguished 
from  in  initialibu*  (q.  v.)  A  term  in  Scotch 
practice.    1  Brown,  Cb.  262. 

IN  CHIEF.  Principal;  primary;  directly 
obtained.  A  term  applied  to  tbe  evidence 
obtained  from  a  witness  upon  bis  examina- 
tion In  court  by  the  party  producing  bim. 
In  relation  to  the  matter  in  Issue  at  the  trial. 
The  examination  so  conducted  for  this  pur- 

Bvldence  or  examination  in  chief  Is  to  be 
•listLQgulBbed  (ram  evidence  given  oa  crosa- 
eiaminatlon,  and  from  evidence  given  upon 
the  voir  dire. 

Evidence  In  chief  should  be  confined  to 
such  matters  as  tbe  pleadings  and  the  open- 
ing warrant,  and  a  departure  from  tble  rule 
will  be  soinetimes  highly  Inconvenient  If 
not  fatal.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  two 
assaults  have  been  committed,  one  in  Jan- 
uary and  the  other  in  February,  and  the 
plaintiff  prove  his  cause  of  action  to  have 
been  the  assault  in  January;  he  cannot  aban- 
don that,  and  afterwards  prove  another  com- 
mitted In  February,  unless  the  pleadings 
and  openings  extend  to  both.  1  Campb.  473. 
See.  also.  6  Car.  A  P.  73;  1  Moody  ft  R.  282. 

This  matter,  however.  Is  one  of  practice; 
and  a  great  variety  of  rules  exist  in  the 
different  states  of  the  United  States,  the 
leading  otjject,  however,  being  In  all  cases 
tbe  same, — to  prevent  the  pialntilt  from  In- 
troducing in  evidence  ^  different  case  from 
the  one  which  he  had  prepared  tbe  defend- 
ant to  expect  from  the  pleadings. 

IN  CIVILIBUS  MINISTERIUM  EXCU- 
sat  in  crlminatlbus  non  Item.  Id  civil  mat- 
ters, agency  or  service  excuses,  but  not  -w 
In  criminal  matters.  Lofft  228;  Tray.  Lat. 
Max.  243. 

IN  CLARIS  NON  EST  LOCUS  CONJEC- 
turla.  In  things  obvious  there  is  no  room  for 
conjecture. 

IN  CQMMENDAM  (Lat)  The  state  or 
condition  of  a  church  living  which  1b  yold 
or  vacant  atid  which  is  commended  to  the 
care  of  some  one.  In  Louisiana  there  is  a 
species  of  partnership  called  "partnership  in 
commendam."    See  "Commeodam." 

IN  COMMODATO  HAEC  PACTIO.  NE 
dolua  praeatetur,  rata  non  eat  If  in  a  coor 
tract  for  a  loan  there  Is  inserted  a  clause 
that  fraud  should  not  be  accounted  ot.  auch 
clause  is  void.    Dig.  18.  7.  17.  " 


IN  COMMUNI 


IN  CONJUNCTIVIS,  OPORTET  UTRAM- 
que  partem  eiae  veram.  la  conjunctives. 
each  part  must  be  true.    Wlngate,  Max. 


IN  CONSIDERATIONE  LEOI8  (Law  Lat.) 
In  coDBidemtlon  or  contemplation  of  law;  In 
abeyance.     Dyer.  102b. 

INCON8IDERATIONE  PRAEMI880RUM 
(Law  Lat.)  In  conslderatloQ  ot  the  prem- 
ises.    1  Strange,  535. 

IN  CONSfMILI  CA8U  CONSIMILE  DE- 
bet  ease  remodtum.  In  Bimilar  cases,  the 
remedy  should  be  similar.    Hardr.  65. 

IN  CON8UETUDINIBU8  NON  DIUTUR- 
nitaa  temporia  aed  aolldltaa  ratlonls  eat  con- 
slderanda.  In  customs,  not  Uie  leagtb  of 
time,  but  the  strength  of  the  reason,  should 
be  considered.    Co.  Lltt  141. 

IN  CONTINENTI  (Lat.)  Immediately; 
without  any  Interval  or  Intermission.  Calv. 
Lex.  Sometimes  written  as  one  word,  In- 
coalinenti. 

IN  CONTRACTIBUS,  BENIGNA;  IN  TES- 
tamentis,  beninnlor;  in  reatltutlonlbua,  be- 
nlgnlaalma  Interpretatio  faclenda  eat.  In  con- 
tracts, the  Interpretation  or  construction 
should  be  liberal;  In  wills,  more  liberal;  In 
restitutions,  most  liberal.    Co.  Lltt.  llZa. 

IN  C0NTRACTIBU8,  REI  VERITAS  PO- 
tlua  quam  acriptura  perapici  debet.  In  con- 
tracts, the  truth  ot  the  matter  ought  to  be 
regarded,  rather  than  the  writing.  Code.  4. 
22.  1. 

IN  CONTRACTIBUS  TACITE  IN8UNT 
quae  aunt  morls  et  consuetudlnla.  In  con- 
tracts, those  tblngB  which  are  ot  custom 
and  usage  are  tacitly  Implied.  Broom,  Leg. 
Max.  (3d  London  Edt)  759;  3  Blng.  N.  C. 
814.  SIS;  Story.  Bills.  S  143;  3  Kent,  Comm. 
260. 

IN  CONTRAHENDA  VENDITIONE,  AM- 
biguum  pactum  contra  vendltarem  Interpre- 
landum  est.  In  negotiating  a  sale,  an  am- 
biguous agreement  Is  to  be  Interpreted 
against  the  seller.  Dig.  50.  IT.  172;  Id.  IS. 
1.  21. 

IN  CONVENTIONIBUB  CONTRAHENTI- 
um  voluntatem  potlua  quam  verba  spectari 
placult.  In  agreements,  the  rule  is  to  re- 
gard the  Intention  ot  Uie  contracting  par- 
ties, rather  than  their  words.  Dig.  60.  16. 
219;  2  Kent,  Comm,  E65;  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Bd.)    491;    17  Johns.    (N.  Y.) 


IN  CRASTINO  (Law  Lat)     On  the 
row.     In  cranlino  .Infmanim,  on 
of  All  3ouU.    1  Bl.  Comm.  342. 

IN  CRIMINALIBU8,  PR0BATI0NE8   DE- 

bent  eaae  luce  clarlores.  In  criminal  cases, 
the  proofs  ought  to  be  clearer  than  the  liebt. 
3  Inst  210. 

IN  CRIMINALIBUS  SUFFICIT  GENERA- 
lla  malltia  Intentionis  cum  facto  paria  gra- 
dua.  In  criminal  cases,  a  general  malice  of 
intention.  Is  sufficient,  with  an  act  of  equal 

■  corresponding  degree.  Bac,  Max.  reg.  15; 
Broom.  Leg.  Max.  <3d  London  Ed.)  291. 

IN  CRIMINALIBUS  VOLUNTAS  REPU- 
tabitur  pro  facto.  In  criminal  acts,  the  will 
will  be  taken  for  the  deed.   3  tnsL  106. 


IN  CUSTODIA  LEQIS.  In  the  custody  of 
the  law,  A  term  applied  to  property  which 
has  been  lawfully  seized  by  or  committed  to 
the  care  of  an  officer  ot  a  court  for  some 
purpose  incident  to  an  action.  10  Pet  (U. 
S.)  400.  The  property  must  be  legally  held 
by  the  officer,  Tlius,  where  the  clerk  ot 
court  received  money  paid  In  to  heep  a  ten- 
der good,  without  an  order  to  that  eflect  It 
was  held  that  the  money  was  not  in  cttttodia 
legii.    19  Minn.  133. 


IN  DI8JUNCTIVI8  SUFFICIT  ALTERAM 
partem  eaae  veram.  In  diajunctlvea.  It  Is 
sufficient  If  either  part  be  true.  Wingate. 
Max.  13;  Co.  Lltt  22ea;  10  Coke,  60;  Dig. 
50.  17.  110. 

IN  DOMINICO  (Law  Lat)  In  demesne. 
In  dominim  fuo,  «(  de  feodo.  in  hia  demesne 
as  of  tee.  Bracton,  fols.  2E3b,  261b;  Fleta. 
2,  c.  54.  j  18;  1  Reeve.  Hist  Bsg.  Law. 
428:  Co,  Utt  17a;  2  Bl,  Comm.  lOfi.  106. 

N  D0R80-  On  the  back,  2  Bl.  Comm. 
468;  2  Steph,  Comm.  164,  In  dorao  recordi. 
on  the  back  ot  the  record,  5  Coke.  4B. 
Hence  the  English  "Indorse,"  "Indorsement" 


150. 

IN  CORPORE  (Lat)  In  body  or  sub- 
stance; In  a  material  thing  or  object.  Sive 
etmHttant  in  corpore,  tive  in  fure,  whether 
they  coDBlst  In  or  belong  to  a  material  ob- 
lect,  or  a  mere  right.    Bracton.  tol.  37b. 


IN   OUBIIS   BENIGNIORA   PRAEFEREN- 
aunt    In  doubtful  matters,  the  more  fa- 
vorable are  to  be  preferred.    Dig.  50.  17.  56; 
2  Kent,  Comm.  BB7. 

IN  DUBIIS  MAGI8  DIGNUM  EST  ACCIP- 
lendum.  In  donbtful  cases,  the  more  worthy 
Is  to  be  taken.    Branch,  Princ. 

IN    DUBIIS    NON    PRAE8UMITUR    PRO 

leatamento.    In  doubtful  cases,  there  la  no 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  will.    Cro.  Car. 


IN  DUBIO  HAEC,  ETC 


IN  FORMA  PAUPERIS 


IN  DUBIO  HAEC  LEGI8  CON8TRUCTIO 
quam  verba  oatendunt.  In  a  doubtful  case, 
that  1b  the  cODStnictlon  of  the  law  wbicb  tho 
words  Indicate. 

IN  DUBIO  PARS  MELIOR  EST  SEQUEN- 
da.  In  doubt,  the  gentler  course  Is  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

IN  DUBIO  SEQUENDUM  QUOD  TUTIUS 
e«t.  In  doubt,  the  safer  course  te  to  be 
adopted. 


IN  FACTO.    In  fact;  Indeed.    IiUactodivit, 
In  fact  Bare.    1  Salk.  ZZ,  pi.  1. 
Depending  on  fact.    Calv.  Lex. 

IN  FACTO  QUOD  8E  HABET  AD  BO- 
num  et  malum  magla  de  bono  quam  de  malo 
lex  intendit.  In  a  deed  wblcb  may  be  con- 
sidered good  or  bad,  the  law  looks  more  to 
the  good  than  to  the  bad.    Co.  Lltt  78, 

IN  (or  EN)  FAIT  (Law  Fr.)  In  fact;  In 
deed.  Lord  Coke  distinguishes  "matters  of 
record"   from   "matters   in   toil-"    Co.    Lltt. 


IN  EMULATIONEM  VICINI  (Lat. 
envy  or  hatred  of  a  neighbor.  Where  an  act 
is  done,  or  action  brought,  solelf  to  hurt  or 
dlatresfi  another,  It  Is  said  to  be  in  emulalio- 
tiem  viciTti.    1  Karnes,  Eq.  66. 

IN  EO  QUOD  PLUS  SIT  SEMPER  INE8T 
et  minua.  The  less  Is  always  Included  i 
the  greater.    Dig.  50.  17.  110. 


IN  FAVORABILIBUS  MACIS  ATTENDI- 
tur  quod  prodest  quam  quod  nocet.  In  things 
favored,  what  does  good  U  more  regarded 
than  what  does  harm.    Bac,  Max.  reg.  12. 


IN  ESSE  (Lat.)  In  being;  in  existence. 
An  event  which  may  happen  ie  in  potse; 
when  It  has  happened,  It  is  in  esse.  The  term 
is  often  used  of  liens  or  estates.  A  child  in 
its  mother's  womb  is,  for  some  purposes,  re- 
garded as  in  etse. 


IN  EXP08ITI0NE  IN8TRUMENTORUM, 
mala  grammatica,  quod  fieri  poteat,  vttanda 
«at.  In  the  construction  of  Instruments,  bad 
grammar  is  to  be  avoided  ae  much  as  pos- 
sible.   6  Colie.  39;  2  Para.  Cont.  26. 

IN  EXTEN80-    At  length;  in  full. 


IN  FACIE  ECCLE8IAE  (Lat.)  In  the  face 
or  presence  of  the  churcb.  A  marriage  li 
said  to  be  made  In  facie  ecctetiae  when  made 
In  a  consecrated  church  or  chapel,  or  by  a 
cleric  in  orders  elsewhere;  and  one  of  these 
two  thinga  is  necessary  to  a  marriage  in 
Eingland  in  order  to  the  wife's  having  dower, 
uniesa  there  be  a  dispensation  or  license. 
Bright,  Hush.  £  Wife.  pp.  370,  371.  391.  But 
see  6  &  7  Wm.  [V.  c.  86;  1  Vict.  c.  22;  3  £  4 
Vict.  c.  72.  It  was  anciently  the  practlc 
to  marry  at  the  church  door,  and  there  make 
a  verbal  asaignment  of  dower.  These  verbal 
assignments,  to  prevent  fraud,  were  neces- 
sarily held  valid  only  when  made  in  fade  et 
ad  oatiuffi  eccleHae.  See  2  Sharswood.  Bl. 
Comm.  103;  Taylor. 


IN  FAVOREM  VITAE,  LIBERTATI8,  ET 
innocentlae  omnia  praeaumuntur.  In  favor 
of  life,  liberty,  and  innocence,  all  things  are 
to  be  presumed.    Lollt,  126. 

IN  FEODO  (Law  Lat.)  In  fee.  Bracton. 
fol.  207;  Fleta.  lib,  2.  c.  U.  !  15.  SeiHtut  in 
feodo.  selBed  In  fee.    Fleta,  lib.  3,  c.  T,  J  1. 

IN  FICTIONE  JURIS  SEMPER  AEQUI- 
tas  existlt.  A  legal  fiction  Is  always  consist- 
ent with  equity.  II  Coke,  51;  Broom,  Leg. 
Max.    (3d   London  Ed.)    120,  123;   17   Johns. 

(N.  Y.)  348;   3  BI.  Comm.  43,  283. 

IN  FIERI  (Lat.)  In  being  done;  In  pro- 
cess of  cotnpleUon.  A  thing  Is  said  to  rest 
in  fieri  when  It  is  not  yet  complete:  e.  g., 
the  records  of  a  court  were  anciently  held 
to  be  in  fieri,  or  incomplete,  till  they  were 
recorded  on  parchment,  but  now  till  the  giv- 
ing of  Judgment,  after  which  they  can  be 
amended  only  during  the  same  term.  2  Bam. 
&  Adol.  791;  3  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  407. 
It  is  also  used  of  contracts. 

IN  FINE.  At  the  end. 

IN  FORMA  PAUPERIS  (Lat.)  Intbechar- 
acter  or  form  of  a  poor  man. 

When  a  person  is  so  poor  that  he  cannot 
bear  the  chargea  of  suing  at  law  or  in  equity, 
upon  making  oath  that  he  Is  not  worth  five 
pounds,  and  bringing  a  certificate  from  a 
counsellor  at  law  that  he  believes  him  to 
have  a  Just  cause,  he  is  permitted  to  sue  in 
forma  pauperis.  In  the  manner  of  a  pauper; 
that  Is,  he  Is  allowed  to  have  original  writs 
and  subpoenas  gratis,  and  counsel  assigned 
him  without  lee.  3  Bl.  Comm.  400.  And  In 
most  If  not  all  the  states,  provision  Is  made 
by  statute  for  suing  in  forma  poitpertS,  the 
manner  of  obtaining  euch  privilege  varying 
with  the  statutes.    See  3  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 


IN  FORMA  PRAEDICTA 


IN  INFINITUM 


65;  1  Paige.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  SSS;  3  Paige,  Ch. 
(N.  Y.)  273;  5  Paige.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  B8;  ~ 
Molloy.  47B. 


IN  FORO  CONSCIENTIAE  (Lat.)  Before 
tbe  trlbuDal  of  conscience;  consdentlouely. 
The  term  1b  applied  to  moral  obligations,  rh 
dlBtlDct  from  the  obligations  which  the  law 
enforces.  In  the  sale  of  property,  for  exam- 
ple, the  concealment  of  facta  by  the  vendee 
which  may  enhance  the  price  Is  wrong  in 
laro  contcientiae,  but  there  is  no  legal  obli- 
gation on  the  part. of  the  vendee  to  disclose 
them,  and  the  contract  will  t>e  good  If  not 
vitiated  by  fraud.  Poth.  Vente,  pL  2,  c.  2, 
note  233;  S  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  185,  note  (c). 


iNFOROECCLESIASTICO(LawLat.)  In 
an  ecclesiastical  forum:  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court    Fleta,  lih.  3.  c.  67,  f  13. 

IN  FORO  SAECULARI  (Law  Lat)  In  a 
secular  forum  or  court.  Fleta,  lib.  2,  c  57, 
i  14;  1  Bl.  Gomm.  20. 

IN  FRAUDEM  CREDITORUhf  (Lat)  In 
fraud  ot  creditors;  with  intent  to  defraud 
creditors.    Inst  1.  6.  pr,  3. 

IN  FRAUOEM  LEQIB  (Lat)  In  fraud  of 
the  law;  contrary  to  law.  Taylor.  Uelng  pro- 
cess of  law  for  a  fraudulent  purpose;  and 
if  a  person  gets  an  affidavit  of  service  of 
declaration  in  ejectment,  antt  thereupon  gets 
Judgment  and  turns  the  tenant  out.  when  he 
has  no  manner  of  title  In  a  house,  be  is 
liable  as  a  felon,  for  he  used  the  process  of 
law  in  fraudem  legit.  1  Ld,  Raym.  276: 
Sid.  254. 

An  act  done  in  fraudem  legit  cannot  give 
right  of  action  in  the  courts  of  the  country 
whose  laws  are  evaded.  1  Johns.  (N.  7.) 
433. 

IN  FULL  LIFE.  Neither  physically  nor 
civilly  dead.  The  term  "life"  alone  has  also 
been  taken  in  the  same  sense,  as  including 
natural  and  civil  life;  e.  g.,  a  lease  made  to  a 
person  "during  life"  Is  determined  by  a  civil 
death,  but  if  "during  natural  life,"  it  would 
be  otherwise.  2  Coke.,  48.  It  is  a  translation 
of  the  French  phrase  en  plein  vie.  Law  Fr. 
Diet 

IN  FUTURO  (Lat.)  m  future;  at  a  future 
time;  the  opposite  of  in  praetenti.  S  61. 
Comm.  166,  176. 

IN  GENERAL!  PASSAQIO  (Law  Lat)  In 
the  general  passage;  pa»tagi\nn  being  a  Jour- 
ney, or.  more  properly,  a  voyage,  and  espe- 
cially when  used  alone  or  with  the  adjectives 
magnum,  generale.  etc., — the  Journey  to  Je- 
rusalem ot  a  crusader,  especially  of  a  king. 
36  Hen.  Ill,;  3  Prynne,  Collect  767;  Du 
Cange, 

7n  generali  paa»agio  was  an  excuse  for 


nonappearance  in  a  suit,  which  put  off  the 
hearing  sine  die;  but  in  Hmplici  peregrina- 
li«tte  or  piumylu — i.  r..  being  absent  on  a 
private  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land — put  oS 
the  hearing  for  a  shorter  time.  Bracton,  338. 

IN  GENERALIBUS  VERSATUR  ERROR. 
Error  dwells  in  general  expressions.  3 
Sumn.  (U.S.)  290. 

IN  GENERE  (Lat.)  la  kind:  o(  the  same 
kind.  Things  which,  when  balled,  may  be 
restored  in  genere,  as  distinguished  from 
those  which  must  be  returned  in  tpeoie.  or 
specifically,  are  called  fungible!.  Kaufm. 
Mackeld,  Civ.  Law,  %  148.  note. 

Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  S  619.  deflnea  ge- 
nua as  what  the  philosophers  call  "species," 
viz..  a  kind.    See  Dig.  12. 1.  2. 1. 

IN  GENERE  QUICUNQUE  ALIQUID  Dl- 
cit,  sive  actor  alve  rem,  necesae  eat  ut  prO' 
bat.  In  general,  whoever  says  anytbiUK. 
whether  plaintiff  or  defendant,  must  prove 
It     Best  Ev.  294,  {  252. 

IN  GREMIO  LEGI8  (Lat  in  the  boBom  of 
the  law).  This  is  a  Ogurative  expression,  by 
which  Is  meant  that  the  subject  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  law;  as,  where  land  Is  in 
abeyance. 

IN  GROSS.  At  large:  not  appurtenant  or 
appendant,  but  annexed  to  a  man's  person, 
e.  g.,  common  granted  to  a  man  and  bis  heirs 
by  deed  Is  common  In  gross;  or  common  In 
groEB  may  be  claimed  by  prescriptive  right 
2  HI.  Cbnun.  34. 


IN  HAEREDES  NON  SOLENT  TRANSI- 
re  actlonea  quae  poenalea  ex  nialeflcio  aunt. 
Penal  actions  arising  from  anything  of  a 
criminal  nature  do  not  pass  to  heira  2  Inst. 
442. 

IN  HIIS  ENIM  QUAE  SUNT  FAVORA- 
bilia  animae.  quamvia  aunt  damneaa  rebua, 
flat  al  [quando  extentio  slatutl.  In  things  that 
are  favorable  to  the  spirit,  though  Injurious 
to  property,  an  extension  of  the  statute 
should  be  sometimes  made.    10  Coke.  101. 

IN  HIS  QUAE  DE  JURE  COMMUNI  OM- 
nlbus  conceduntur,  consuetudo  allcujua  pa- 
triae vel  loci  non  est  alleganda.  In  thoae 
things  which,  by  common  right  are  conced- 
ed to  ail.  the  custom  of  a  particular  country 
or  place  Is  not  to  be  alleged.    11  Coke,  86, 

IN  HOC.    In  this. 


IN  INDIVIDUO  (Law  Lat)  In  the  dis- 
tinct Identical,  or  Indlvidaal  form;  in  spe- 
cie.   Story,  Ballm.  S  97. 

In  special;  particular. 

IN  INFINITUM.    Infinitely, or IndeAnltftly. 


IN  INITIALIBUS     ' 

IN  INITIALIBUS  (Lat.)  In  Scotch  law. 
Ib  Ute  prellminarleB.  Before  a  witness  U  ei- 
amlned  as  to  the  cause  In  which  ha  Is  to 
testify,  he  muBt  deny  bearing  malice  o 
wlU.  being  Instructed  wbat  to  say,  or 
Ing  b«en  bribed,  and  these  matters  are  called 
itiitialia  teatimonii.  and  the  examination  or 
ttaem  la  said  to  be  in  initiaHbua.  It  Is  sim- 
ilar to  our  voir  aire.  Bell,  Diet  "Inltlalia 
Twdmonll;"  Brsk.  Inst  p.  451;  Halk.  Tech. 

IN  INITIO  <LAt.)  In  or  at  the  beslnning. 
In  initio  litia.  at  the  beginning,  or  In  tbe 
Brat  stage  of  the  suit.    Bracton,  tol.  400. 

IN  INTEGRUM  (LaL)  The  oHginal  con- 
dition. See  "Restitutio  In  integram."  VI- 
cat.  "Integer." 

IN  INVITUM  (Lat.)  Uawllllngly.  Taylor. 
Against  an  unwilling  party,  or  one  who  has 
not  given  his  consent,  by  oi>eratlon  of  law. 
Wharton. 

IN  IPSIB  FAUCIBUS  (Lat.)  In  the  Tery 
throat  or  entrance.  In  iptia  fauoibui  of  a 
port,  actually  entering  a  port.  1  C.  ~  ~ 
Adm.  233.  234. 

IN  ITINERE  (Lat.)  On  a  Journey;  on  tbe 
way.  Justices  in  Itlnere  were  justices  In 
eyre,  who  went  on  circuit  through  tbe  king- 
dom for  tbe  purpose  of  hearlDg  causes.  3 
Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  351 ;  Spelman.  In 
iUnere  Is  used  in  tbe  law  of  Den,  and  le 
there  equivalent  to  in  transitu;  that  Is,  not 
yet  delivered  to  vendee. 

IN  JUDIC1I8  MINORI  AETATI  SUCCUR- 
rltur.  In  Judicial  proceedings,  infancy  Is 
aided  or  favored.    Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  46. 

IN  JUDICIO   (Lat.)     In  or  by  a  Judicial 
proceeding;   In  court.     In  judicio  non  credt- 
tur  nisi  juratu,  In  Judicial  proceedings  r 
one  1b  believed  unleeH  on  oath.    Cro.  Car.  6 
See  Bracton,  fola.  98b.  lOS,  2S7b,  et  passim. 

In  Civil  Law.    The  proceedings  before 

a  praetor,  from  the  bringing  the  action  till 
Issue' Joined,  were  said  to  be  In  jure;  but 
after  issue  Joined,  when  the  cause  came  be- 
fore tbe  judex,  tbe  proceedings  were  said  to 
be  In  ^dicio.    See  "Judex." 

IN  JUDICIO  NONCREDITUR  NI8IJURA- 
tf*.  In  law,  none  is  credited  unless  be  Is 
sworn.  All  the  facts  must,  when  established 
by  witnesses,  be  under  oath  or  affirmation. 
Cro.  Car.  64. 

IN  JURE  (Lat.)    In  law. 

In  Civil  Law.    A  phrase  which  denotes 

tbe  proceedings  In  a  cause  before  the  prae- 
tor, up  to  tbe  time  when  it  is  laid  before  a 
judex;  that  is,  till  issue  Joined  (litis  con- 
teatatio} :  a.lfa  the  proceedings  in  causes 
tried  throughout  by  the  praetor  (cognltionea 
eitraordinariae) .  VIcat,  "Jus." 

In  English  Law.    In  taw;  rightfully; 

in  rigbL  In  jure,  non  retnota  causa,  sett 
proxima.  tpectalur.  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  104. 
Incorporeal  hereditaments,  as  right  of  Juris- 
diction, are  said  to  exist  only  in  jure.  In 
rl^t,  or  contemplation  of  law.  and  to  ad- 


IN  MERCY 


IN  JURE  NON  REMOTA  CAUSA,  8ED 
proxima,  apectatur.  In  law,  tbe  proximate 
and  not  the  remote  cause  Is  to  be  looked  to. 
Bac.  Max.  reg.  1;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  Lon- 
don Ed.)  202.    See  2  Pars.  Cent  455. 


IN  JUS  VOCARE  (Lat.)  To  call,  cite,  or 
summon  to  courL  InsL  4.  16.  3;  CalT.  Lex. 
In  ju»  vocando,  summoning  to  court.  Dig.  t. 
4;  3  Bl.  Comm.  279. 

IN  KIND.  Of  tbe  same  sort  Return  of 
property  is  "In  kind,"  as  dUtlngulsbed  from 
In  specie,  where  an  article  of  the  same  klad, 
but  not  tbe  identical  one  obtained,  is  re- 
turned. 


IN  LIMINE  (Lat)  In  or  at  the  beginning. 
TblB  phrase  Is  frequently  used;  aa,  the 
courts  are  anxious  to  check  crimes  in  limine. 


IN  LOCO  PAf^ENTtS  (Lat)  In  the  place 
of  a  parent:  as,  tbe  master  stands  towards 
his  apprentice  in  loco  por-.tis. 

IN  MAJORE  SUMMA  CONTINETUR  Mi- 
nor, In  the  greater  sum  is  contained  tbe 
less.    5  Coke,  115. 


IN  MALEFICIIS  VOLUNTAS  SPECTA- 
tur  non  exltua.  In  offenses,  tbe  intention  Is 
regarded,  not  the  event  Dig.  43.  8.  14; 
Bac.  Max.  reg.  7;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  Lon- 
don Ed.)  292. 

N  MALEFICIO  RATIHABITIO  MANDA- 
to  comparetur.  In  a  tort,  ratification  la 
equivalent  to  a  command.    Dig.  50.  17.  153.  !. 

IN  MAXIMA  POTENTIA  MINIMA  LICEN- 
tia.  In  the  greateet  power  there  Is  tbe  least 
liberty.    Hob.  159. 

IN  MEDIO  (Law  Lat.)  Intermediate.  A 
term  applied,  In  Scotch  practice,  to  a  fund 
held  between  parties  litigant. 

IN  MERCIBUS  ILLiCiTIS  NON  8ITC0M- 
merclum.  No  commerce  should  be  In  Illicit 
goods.    3  Kent,  Comm.  262,  note. 

IN  MERCY.  To  be  In  mercy  Is  to  be  at 
tbe  discretion  of  the  king,  lord,  or  Judge  lij  (^ 


IN  MISERICORDIA 


IN  OMNIBUS.  ETC. 


punlBhlng  any  offense  not  directly  censured 
by  tbe  law.  Tbue,  to  be  In  tbe  grievous  mer- 
cy ot  the  king  la  to  be  In  hazard  of  a  great 
penalty.  11  Hen.  VI.  c.  6.  So,  where  the 
plalntlS  failed  In  his  suit,  he  and  his  pledges 
were  in  the  mercy  of  the  lord,  pro  falio 
clamore  »uo.  This  la  retained  nominally 
tbe  record.  3  Sharewood,  Bl.  Comm.  3 
So  the  defendant  Is  in  mercy  it  he  fall  In  his 


IN  Ml&ERICORDIA  (Lat.  In  mercy).  Tbe 
entry  on  the  record  where  a  party  was  in 

mercy  was,  Jdeo  in  tniaericordia,  etc.  The 
phrase  was  used  because  the  puaisbment  in 
such  cases  ought  to  be  moderate.  See  Mag- 
na Cart.  c.  14;  Bracton,  lib.  4.  tr.  6,  c.  6. 
Sometimes  'mitertcordia  means  the  being 
quit  of  all  amercements. 

IN  MITIORI  SENSU  (Lat  In  a  milder  ac- 
ceptation). A  phrase  denoting  a  rule  ot  con- 
struction formerly  adopted  in  slander  suits, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  construe  phrases, 
it  possible,  so  that  they  would  not  support 
an  action. 

IN  MODUM  A8SI8AE  (Law  Lat)  In  th« 
manner  or  form  ot  an  assize.  Bracton,  fol. 
lS3b.  In  modum,  furatae.  In  manner  ot  a 
jury.    Id.  fol.  181b. 

IN  MORA  (Lat)     In  delay. 

IN  MORTUA  MANU  (Lat  in  adead  handj. 
Property  owned  by  religious  societies  was 
said  to  be  held  In  mortua  tnanu,  or  In  mort- 
main, since  religious  men  were  civiUter  mor- 
tui.     1  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  479;  Taylor. 

IN  NOMINE  DEI,  AMEN  (Lat)  In  the 
name  of  QoH,  Amen.  A  solemn  form  of  In- 
troduction, anciently  used  In  wills  and  many 
Other  instruments,  public  and  private.  The 
Proemla  to  the  Institutes  and  Digests  of 
Justinian  commence.  In  nomine  Domini  nogtri 
Je»u  Chrisii,  "In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jeeus 
Christ."  The  confirmation  of  tbe  Code  and 
several  of  tbe  Novels  are  introduced  with 
the  same  form.  Some  old  wills  began.  In 
nomine  Pairi*.  et  Filii.  et  Spirllun  Saudi, 
AmtH.  Blount  voc.  "Will."  Mercantile  in- 
struments, such  as  protests,  policies,  procu- 
rations, etc.,  frequently  began.  In  lid  nom- 
ine. Anifii. 

IN  NOVO  CASU,  NOVUM  REMEDIUM 
apponendum  est.  A  new  remedy  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  new  case.    Z  Inst.  3. 

IN  NUBiBUS<Lat)  Intheclouds;  in  abey- 
ance; In  custody  of  law.  In  nubibus,  in 
mare,  in  terrd  vel  in  cuslodia  legit.  In  the 
air,  earth,  or  sea,  or  In  the  custody  of  the 
law.  Taylor.  In  case  ot  abeyance,  the  inher- 
itance is  flguratlvely  said  to  rest  in  nubiJtui, 
or  in  gremio  legit;  e.  g.,  in  case  of  a  grant 
ot  life  estate  to  A.,  and  afterwards  to  heirs 
of  Richard,  Richard  in  this  case,  being  alive, 
has  no  heirs  until  his  death,  and.  conse- 
quently, the  inheritance  is  considered  as 
resting  in  nublbus,  or  In  the  clonds.  till  the 
death  Of  A.,  when  the  contingent  remainder 


either  vests  or  is  lost,  and  tbe  Inheritance 
goee  over.  See  2  Sharswood,  Bl.  <3onim.  107, 
note:  1  Coke,  137. 

IN  NULLIUS  BONIS  (Lat)  Among  the 
goods  or  property  of  no  person;  belonging  to 
no  person,  as  treasure  trove  and  wreck  were 
anciently  considered.    Bracton,  fol.  120. 

IN  NULLO  EST  ERRATUM  (Lat.)  In 
pleiadlng.  A  plea  to  errors  aaslgned  on  pro- 
ceedings In  error,  by  which  tbe  defendant  In 
error  affirms  there  is.no  error  in  the  record. 
As  to  the  effect  ot  such  plea,  see  1  Vent. 
2S2;  1  Strange,  6S4;  9  Mass,  G32;  1  Burrows. 
410;  T.  Raym.  231.  It  Is  a  general  rule  that 
tbe  plea  in  nullo  est  erratum  confesses  the 
fact  assigned  tor  error  (Yelv.  57;  Dane,  Abr. 
Index),  but  not  a  matter  aaslgned  contrary 
to  the  record  (7  Wend.  [N.  Y.J  56;  Bac.  Abr. 
"Error"  [OJ). 

IN  OBSCURA  VQLUNTATE  MANUMIT- 
tentli  favendum  eat  libertatl.  Where  the  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  one  who  seeks  to 
manumit  a  slave  Is  ambiguoue.  lltrarty  Is  to 
be  favored.    Dig.  50.  IT.  179. 

IN  OBSCURI8  INSPICI  SOLERE  QUOO 
verisltnillua  «at,  aut  quod  plerumque  fterl 
Miet  Where  there  Is  obscurity,  we  usually 
regard  what  is  probable  and  what  Is  gener- 
ally done.    Dig.  60.  17,  114. 

IN  OB8CURI8  QUOD  MINIMUM  EST  &£• 
quimur.  In  obscure  cases,  we  follow  that 
which  Is  least  so.    Dig.  50.  17.  9. 

IN  ODIUM  SPOLIATORIS  (Lat)  In  ha- 
tred of  a  despoller.  All  things  are  presumed 
against  a  despoller  or  wrongdoer,  in  odium 
(poliaforis  omnia  prae«umuntur. 

IN  OMNI  ACTiONE  UBI  DUAE  CONCUR- 
runt  distrlctfonea,  videlicit  In  rem  et  in 
personam,  Ilia  diatrlctio  tenenda  eat  quae 
magis  timetur  et  magia  llgat.  In  every  ac- 
tion where  two  distresses  concur,  as  those 
in  rem  and  in  personom.  that  Is  to  be  chosen  , 
which  is  most  dreaded,  and  which  binds 
most  flrmly.  Bracton,  372;  Fleta,  lib.  6.  c 
14,  3  28. 

IN  OMNI  RE  NASCITUR  RES  QUAE  IP- 
sam  rem  extermlnal.  In  everything,  the 
thing  is  bom  which  destroys  the  thing  Itself. 
2  Inst  15. 

IN  OMNIBUS  CONTRACTIBUS,  81VE 
nomlnatis,  sive  Innomlnatla,  permutatio  con- 
tlnetur.  In  every  contract,  whether  nomi- 
nate or  innominate,  there  Is  Implied  an  ex- 
change, i.  e.,  a  consideration. 

IN  OMNIBUS  0BLiGATIONIBU8,INQUI- 
bus  dies  non  ponltur,  praeaenti  die  debetur. 
In  alt  obligations,  when  no  time  is  fixed  for 
the  payment,  tbe  thing  is  due  Immediately 
Dig.  50.  17.  14. 


IN  OMNIBUS,  ETC. 


IN  PRAESENTI 


trials  for  penal  olIenseB,  allowance  Ib  made   i 
lor  youth  and  lack  of  discretion.     Dig.  GO. 
IT.  108;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.) 
282. 

IN  OMNIBUS  QUIDEM  MAXIME  TAMEN 
In  jure,  aequlta*  apectanda  sit.  In  all  aflalrs 
indeed,  but  principally  in  thoee  which  con- 
cern the  admlni  strati  on  of  Justice,  equity 
should  be  regarded.    Dig.  60.  IT.  90. 

IN  PACE  DEI  ET  REGIS  (Law  Lat.)  In 
the  peace  of  God  and  the  king.  Fleta,  lib.  1, 
c.  31,  i  6.  Formal  words  in  old  appeals  of 
murder. 

IN  PAIS.  Out  of  court,  or  without  Judicial 
procesa.  Matter  in  pais  is  distinguished 
from  matter  of  record.  2  Bl.  Comm.  294. 
ConveyanCBB  were  either  by  matter  in  pais 
or  deed  which  was  an  assurance  transacted 
between  two  or  more  private  persons  out  of 
court,  or  by  matter  of  record  which  was  an 
assurance  transacted  in  a  court  of  record. 
1  Stepb.  Comm.  466.  Notice  in  pais  Is  notice 
glTen  without  the  Intervention  of  the  court. 
Story,  Ballm.  }  348. 

Without  writing,  by  act  or  conduct,  as  dls. 
tlnguiahed  from  "by  deed."  Thus,  estoppels 
are  said  to  be  b;  record,  by  deed,  or  by  mat- 
ter in  puis.    See  "Estoppel." 

IN  PAPER.  In  English  practice.  A  term 
used  of  a  record  until  its  final  enrollment  on 
the  parchment  record.  3  Sharswood,  Bl. 
Comm.  406;  10  Mod.  SSi  2  Lilly.  Abr.  322;  4 
Geo.  II. 

IN  PARI  CAUSA  (Lat.)  In  an  equal  cause. 
It  la  a  rule  that  when  two  persons  have 
equal  rights  in  relation  to  a  particular  thing, 
the  party  in  possesalon  Is  considered  as  hav- 
ing the  better  right,  in  pari  causa  possessor 
potior  est.  Dig.  50.  17.  128;  1  Bouv.  Inst. 
note  952. 

IN    PARI   CAUSA    POSSESSOR    POTIOR    ' 
haberi  debet    When  two  parties  have  equal 
rights,  the  advantage  Is  always  in  favor  of   ' 
the  posseBBor.    Dig.  50.  IT.  128. 

IN  PARI  DELICTO.  Equally  in  fault.  A 
teim  applied  to  parties  who  have  participat- 
ed equally  In  a  transaction  which  Is  illegal, 
fraudulent,  or  contrary  to  public  policy,  nei- 
ther of  whom  can  tor  that  reason  obtain  re- 
lief in  equity  from  any  injury  suffered  from 
the  oUier  in  respect  to  such  transaction. 
Thus,  one  making  a  conveyance  of  hla  prop- 
erty to  defraud  creditors  cannot  set  aside 
the  conveyance  it  his  accomplice  subse- 
quently refuse  to  reconvey.  64  Fed.  195;  36 
Mich.  229.  But  to  put  parties  in  pari  delicto 
there  must  be  equality  of  turpitude.  See 
134  N.  Y.  160. 

Though  both  parties  assent  to  the  illegal 
transaction,  if  there  is  great  disparity  of  in- 
telligence or  condition,  they  are  not  in  pori 
^licto.  69  III.  4T0:  82  Ky.  564;  9  Md.  348; 
69  Mo.  IIB. 

IN  PARI  DELICTO  MEL|OR  EST  CONDl- 
tlo  pouldentia.  When  the  parties  are  equal- 
ly m  the  wrong,  the  condition  of  the  pos- 
aeuor  la  better.     11  Wheat.  (U.  S.>  268;  3 


IN  PARI  DELICTO  POTIOR  EST  CONDI- 
tlo  defendentls  (et  possidentis).  Where  both 
parties  are  equally  in  fault,  the  condition  of 
the  defendant  Is  preferable.  11  Mass.  3T6; 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  265;  1 
Story,  Cont.  (4th  Ed.)  591,  592. 


IN  PECTORE  JU0ICI8  (Lat)  In  the 
breast  of  the  Judge.  Latch,  180.  A  phrase 
applied  to  a  Judgment. 

IN  PEJOREM  PARTEM  (Law  Lat.)  In 
the  worst  part;  on  the  worst  side.  Latch, 
159,  ISO. 

IN  PENDENTI  (Lat.)  In  suspension  or 
abeyance.  Bracton.  fols.  12,  19b.  Written 
in  Fleta  as  one  word,  inpcndenti  and  im- 
pendenli.    Fleta,  lib.  3,  c.  9.  5  T. 

IN  PERPETUAM  REI  MEMORIAM  (Lat.) 
For  the  perpetual  memory  or  remembrance 
of  a  thing.    Glib.  For.  Rom.  118. 

IN  PERSONAM  (Lat.)  A  remedy  where 
the  proceedings  are  against  the  person.  In 
contradistinction  to  those  which  are  against 
specific  things,  or  in  I'eni.    1  Bouv.  Inst,  note 

2646. 

IN  PERSONAM  ACTIO  EST,  QUA  CUM 
CO  aglmus  qui  obligatus  est  nobis  ad  facien- 
dum allquld  vel  dandum.  The  action  In  per- 
sonam is  that  by  which  we  sue  him  who  is 
under  obligation  to  us  to  do  something  or 
give  something.  Dig.  44.  7.  25;  Bracton, 
101b. 


IN  POENALIBUS  CAUSI8  BENIONIU8 
Interpretandum  est.  In  penal  cases,  tbe 
more  favorable  interpretation  Is  to  be  made. 
Dig.  60.  IT.  155.  2:  Plowd.  86b;  2  Hale.  P.  G. 


IN  POTESTATE  PARENTIS  (Lat)  In 
the  power  of  a  parent.  Inst  1.  8,  pr.;  Id.  1. 
9:  2  Bl.  Comm.  498. 

IN  PRAEMISSORUM  FIDEM  (Law  Lat) 
In  confirmation  or  attestation  of  the  prem- 
Isea    A  notarial  phrase. 

IN  PRAEPARATORII8  AD  JUDICIUM 
favetur  actorl.  In  things  preparatory  before 
trial,  tbe  plaintiff  is  favored,    i  Inst  67. 

IN  PRAESENTI   (Lat)     At  the  prosent 


IN  PRAESENTIA,  ETC. 


time;  usod  In  oppoeltlon  to  In  futuro.  A 
marriage  contnicted  In  words  de  praeaenti  is 
good;  as,  "I  take  Paul  to  be  my  busband"  la 
a  good  marriage;  but  words  de  futuro  would 
DOt  be  Bufflcleut,  UDless  the  ceremony  was 
followed  by  cooBummatlon.  1  Bout.  InA. 
note  258. 

IN    PRAESENTIA    MAJORIS    POTESTA- 

tls,  minor  potestas  ceawit.  In  the  presence 
of  tbe  superior  power^  the  minor  power 
ceases.  Jenk.  Cent.  Caa.  211;  Caa.  temp. 
Hardw.  2S;  13  How.  (U.  S.)  142;  18  Q.  B. 
7*0. 

IN  PRENDER  (Law  Fr.  In  taking).  A 
term  applied  to  eucta  Incorporeal  heredltar 
meats  as  a  party  entitled  to  them  was  to 
take  lor  himself;  Buch  as  common.  2  Steph. 
Comm.  23;  3  BI.  Comtn.  16. 


IN  PRETIO  EMPTI0NI8  ET  VENOITIO- 
nls  naturaliter  licet  contrahentlbus  «e  clr- 
cumvenlre.  In  the  price  of  bujrlng  and  sell- 
Ins,  it  is  naturally  allowed  to  the  contract- 
ing parties  to  overreach  each  other,  1  Story, 
Cont  (4th  Ed.)  606. 

IN  PRINCIPIO  (Lat.  at  the  beginning). 
This  iB  frequently  used  in  citations;  as,  Bac. 
Abr.  "Legacies  in  pr." 


IN  PROPRIA  PERSOl;JA  (Lat.)    Inhisown 

person;  himself;  as,  the  defendant  appeared 
in  proprio  persono;  the  plaintiff  argued  the 
cause  in  propria  persona. 

IN  QUO  QUIS  DELINQUIT,  IN  EO  DE 
Jure  eat  punlendus.  In  whatever  thing  one 
ofCends,  In  that  he  1b  rightfully  to  be  pun- 
ished.   Co.  Lltt  233b. 


IN  RE  COMMUNI  NEMINEM  DOMINO- 
rum  Jure  facere  quicquam.  Invito  altero,  poise. 
One  co-proprietor  can  exercise  no  authority 
OTer  the  common  property  against  the  will 
of  the  other.    Dig.  10.  3.  28. 

IN  RE  COMMUNI  POTIOR  EST  CONDI- 
tio  prohlbentls.  In  a  partnership,  the  condi- 
tion of  one  who  forbids  Is  Che  more  favora^ 


IN  RE  DUBIA  BENIQNIOREM  INTER- 
pretationem  aequf,  non  minus  Justlus  eat, 
quam  tutlua.  In  a  doubtful  case,  to  follow 
the  milder  Interpretation  Is  not  less  the 
more  Just  than  It  is  the  safer  course.  Dig. 
SO.  17.  192.  2;  Id.  28.  i.  3. 

IN  RE  DUBIA  MAGIS  INFICIATO  QUAM 
afDrmatio  intelligenda.  In  a  doubtful  mat- 
ter, the  negative  is  to  be  understood,  rather 
than  the  afllrmatlve.    (Sodb.  37. 

IN  RE  LUPANARI,  TESTES  LUPANA- 
rea  admlttentur.  In  a  matter  concerning  a 
brothel,  prostitutes  are  admitted  as  witness- 
es.   «  Barb.  (N.  T.>  S20,  324. 


IN  RE  PARI,  POTIOREM  CAUSAM  ESSE. 
prohibentis  conatat.  Where  a  thing  is  owned 
in  common,  it  is  agreed  that  the  cause  of  blm 
prohibiting  Its  use  Is  the  stronger.  Dig.  10. 
^.28:  3  Kent.  Comm.  45;  Poch.  Con.  de  Soc. 
note  90;  16  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  438.  491. 

IN  RE  PROPRIA  INIQUUM  ADMODUM 
eat  alicul  llcentiam  trlbuere  c«ntentiae.  It 
is  extremely  unjust  that  any  one  should  be 
Judge  in  his  own  cause. 


IN  REBUS  MANIFESTIS  ERRAT  QUI 
auctoritatea  leoum  allegat,  quia  peraplcua 
vera  non  sunt  probanda.  He  errs  who  Al- 
leges the  authorities  of  law  in  things  mant- 
feat,  because  obvious  truths  need  not  be 
proved.    5  Coke,  67. 

IN  REM  (Lat.)  A  technical  term  use#'to 
designate  proceedings  or  actions  instituted 
against  tbe  thing,  in  contradistinction  to 
personal  actions,  which  are  said  to  be  (n 

ProceedingB  fn  rem  include  not  only  those 
Instituted  to  obtain  decrees  or  Judgments 
against  property  as  forfeited  In  the  admi- 
ralty or  the  English  eichequer.  or  as  prize, 
but  also  Buits  against  property  to  enforce  a 
Hen  or  privilege  In  the  admiralty  courts, 
and  suits  to  obtain  the  sentence.  Judgment, 
or  decree  of  other  courts  upon  tbe  personal 
status  or  relations  of  the  party,  such  as 
marriage,  divorce,  bastardy,  settlement,  or 
tbe  like.    1  Qreenl.  Ev.  5S  526,  641. 

Courts  of  admiralty  enforce  the  perform- 
ance of  a  contract,  when  its  performance  la 
secured  by  a  maritime  Hen  or  privilege,  by 
seizing  into  their  custody  the  very  subject  of 
hypothecation .  In  these  suits,  generally,  the 
parlies  are  not  personally  bound,  and  the 
proceedings  are  confined  to  the  thing  In 
npific.  Brown,  Civ.  &  Adm.  Law,  98.  And 
see  2  Gall.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  200;  3  Term  R.  269. 
270. 

There  are  cases,  however,  where  the  rem- 
edy is  either  ii»  personam  or  in  rem.  Seamen, 
for  example,  may  proceed  against  the  ship 
or  freight  for  their  wages,  and  this  Is  the 
most  expeditious  mode;  or  they  may  pro- 
ceed against  the  master  or  owners.  4  Bur- 
rows, 1944;  2  Brown.  Civ.  ft  Adm.  Law,  396. 
See,  generally,  1  Phil.  Ev.  264;  1  Starkie, 
Ev.  228;  Dane,  Abr.;  Serg.  Const  Law,  202. 
203.  212;  Pars.  Mar.  Law. 

"Various  deflnltlons  have  been  given  of  a 
Judgment  in  rem,  but  all  are  criticised  as 
either  incomplete  or  comprehending  too 
much.  It  Is  generally  said  to  be  a  Judgment 
declaratory  of  tbe  status  of  some  subject 
matter,  whether  this  be  a  person  or  a  thing. 
Thus,  the  probate  of  a  will  fixes  the  status 
of  tbe  document  as  a  will.  The  personal 
rights  and  Interests  which  follow  are  mere 
Incidental  results  of  the  ststus  or  character 
of  the  paper,  and  do  not  appear  on  (he  face 
of  the  judgment.  So.  a  decree  establishing 
or  dissolving  a  marriage  is  a  judgment  in 
rem.  because  It  fixes  the  status  of  the  per- 
son. A  judgment  of  forfeiture,  by  the  proper 
tribunal,  against  apeclflc  articles  or  goods. 


IN  REM  ACTIO,  ETC. 


IN  TANTUM 


for  a,  Tlolatlon  of  the  revenue  lawB,  is  a 
Judgment  in  rem.  But  It  la  objected  tbat  the 
customary  definition  doea  not  fit  such  a  case, 
because  there  Is  no  fixing  of  the  status  of 
anything,  the  whole  effect  being  a  seizure, 
whatever  the  thing  may  be.  In  the  forego- 
ing instances,  and  many  others,  the  Judg- 
ment is  conclusive  against  all  the  vorld, 
without  reference  to  actual  presence  or  par- 
ticipation In  the  proceedings.  If  the  expree- 
alon  'strictly  In  rem'  may  be  applied  to  any 
class  of  cases,  It  should  be  confined  to  such 
as  these.  A  very  able  writer  says:  'The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  Judgments  in 
rem  Is  that,  wherever  their  obligation  Is  rec- 
ognized and  enforced  as  against  any  person. 
it  Is  equally  recognized  and  enforced  as 
against  alt  persons.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
true  definition  of  a  Judgment  in  rem  Is  "an 
adjudication"  against  some  person  or  thing, 
or  "upon  the  status  of  some  subject  matter," 
wbich,  wherever  and  whenever  binding  upon 
any  person,  is  equally  binding  upon  all  per- 
SODS.' "    10  Mo.  App.  TS. 

IN  REM  ACTIO  EST  PER  QUAM  REM 
t^ostram  quae  ab  alio  posaidetur  potlmui^  et 
semper  adveraus  eum  est  qui  rem  poasldet. 
The  action  in  rem  la  that  by  which  we  seek 
our  property  which  Is  poss^aed  by  another, 
and  Is  alwaye  against  him  who  possesses  the 
property.    Dig.  44.  T.  26;  Bracton,  102. 

IN  RENDER.  A  thing  in  a  manor  is  said 
to  lie  ftt  render  when  It  must  be  rendered  or 
given  by  the  tenant,  e.  q.,  rent;  to  lie  In 
premier,  when  it  may  be  taken  by  the  lord 
or  hia  officer  when  it  chance.  West,  Symb. 
pt  2,  "Plnea,"  i  126. 

IN  REPUBLICA  MAX1ME  CONSERVAN- 
da  sunt  Jura  belli.  In  the  state,  the  laws  of 
war  ar«  to  be  greatly  preserved.    2  Inst  68. 

IN  RERUM  NATURA  (Lat)  In  the  na- 
ture or  order  of  things;  in  existence-  Not 
in  rerum  natvra  is  a  dilatory  plea.  Import- 
ing that  the  plaintiff  is  a  fictitious  person. 

In  Civil  Law.    A  broader  term  than  in 

reltus  humania;  c.  y.,  before  quickening,  an 
Infant  Is  In  rerum  natura,  but  not  In  rebus 
kumanto;  after  quickening,  he  Is  In  rebu< 
kwmanle,  as  well  aa  {n  rerum  natura.  Calv. 
Lex. 

IN  RE8TITUTI0NEM,  NON  IN  POENAM, 
haeres  succedlt.  The  heir  succeeds  to  the 
restltuUon,  not  the  penalty.    2  Inst  198. 

IN  RESTITUTIONIBUS  BENIGN1S81MA 
interpretatio  faclenda  eat.  The  most  favor- 
able construction  la  to  be  made  In  restitu- 
tions.   Co.  Lltt.  112. 

IN  SATiSFACTiONiBUS  NON  PERMIT- 
tltur  amplius  fieri  quam  aemei  factum  est. 
In  pajments,  more  must  not  be  received  than 
has  been  received  once  for  all.    9  Coke,  C3. 

IN  8CRINIO  JUDICIS  (Law  Lat)  In  the 
writing  case  of  the  Judge;  among  the  Judge's 
papers.  "Tbat  Is  a  thing  tbat  rests  in  tcri- 
nlo  judioii.  and  does  not  appear  In  the  body 
of  the  decree."    Hardr.  61. 


IN  SIGHT.    See  "Gambling  Contract" 


IN  SiMPLICI  PEREGRINATIONE  (Lat) 
In  simple  pilgrimage.  Bracton,  fol.  338.  A 
phrase  In  the  old  law  of  essoins.  See  "In 
Generali  PasBaglo." 

IN  SOLIDUM.or  IN  SOLIDO  (Lat)  In  civil 
law.  For  the  whole;  as  a  whole.  An  obli- 
gation or  contract  Is  said  to  be  In  aolido  or 
in  soltdum  when  eacb  is  liable  for  the  wbole, 
but  so  that  a  payment  by  one  is  payment  for 
all;  i  e..  It  Is  a  joint  and  several  contract 

Possession  is  said  to  be  in  solidum  when  It 
is  exclusive.  "Duo  in  solidum  precario  lia- 
bere  aon  ma^is  possunt,  qiuim  duo  In  >oIi- 
dum  vi  pottidere  aut  clam;  nam  negue  Ju>- 
tae  negue  injuttae  possesHones  duae  conour- 
rere  poMant."    Savlgny,  lib.  3,  S  U- 

IN  SOLO  (Lat.)  In  the  soil  or  ground. 
In  solo  aHeno,  In  another's  ground.  In  aolo 
propria,  in  one's  own  ground.  2  Staph. 
Comm.  20. 

IN  SPECIE  (Lat)  In  the  same  form;  e.g., 
a  ship  Is  said  to  no  longer  exist  In  specie 
when  she  no  longer  exists  as  a  ship,  but  as  a 
mere  congeries  of  planks.  8  Bam.  ft  C.  661; 
Arnould,  Ins.  1012.  To  decree  a  thing  in 
specie  Is  to  decree  the  performance  of  that 
thing  specifically. 


IN  8TIPULAT10NIBU8  CUM  QUAERI- 
tur  quid  actum  sit  verba  contra  stlpulatorem 
Interpretanda  aunt  In  contracts,  when  tbe 
question  is  what  was  agreed  upon,  the  terms 
are  to  be  interpreted  against  the  party  of- 
fering them.  Dig.  45.  1.  88.  18.  Chancellor 
Kent  remarks  that  the  true  principle  ap- 
pears to  be  "to  give  the  contract  the  sense 
in  which  the  person  making  the  promise  be- 
lieves the  other  party  to  have  accepted  it  K 
he  in  fact  did  so  understand  and  accept  It" 
2  Kent  Comm.  (7th  Ed.)  721;  2  Day(Conii.) 
281;  1  Duer,  Ins.  169,  160;  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  634;  Dig.  45.  1.  88.  1  18. 

IN  STIPULATIONIBUS  )D  TEMPU8 
spectatur  quo  contrahlmus.    In  agreemeDts, 

reference  Is  had  to  the  time  at  which  they 
were  made.    Dig.  60.  17.  144.  1. 


IN  SUBSIOIUM.    In  aid. 

IN  8U0  QU18QUE  NEGOTIO  HABETIOR 

eat  quam  In  aliens.  E^'ery  one  Is  more  dull 
In  his  own  business  than  In  that  of  another. 
Co.  Utt  377. 


Keg.  ong.,Wi 


IN  TERMINIS  TERMINANTIBUS      (470) 

IN  TERMINIS  TERMINANTIBUS  (Lawl 
Lat)  In  terms  of  determination;  exactly  In 
point.  11  Coke,  40b.  In  express  or  determl- 1 
nate  terms.    1  Leon.  93. 


INALIENABLE 


IN  TERROREM  (lAt.)  By  way  of  threat, 
terror,  or  warning.  For  example,  when  a 
legacy  Is  given  to  a  person  upon  condition 
not  to  dispute  the  validity  or  tlie  disposi- 
tions In  wills  and  testaments,  the  conditions 
are  not.  In  general,  obligatory,  but  only  in 
terrorem.  It,  therefore,  there  exist  proba- 
bills  causa  litigandi,  the  nonobservance  of 
the  conditions  will  not  be  a  torteiture.  2 
Vern.  90;  1  Hill,  Abr.  253;  3  F.  Wms.  344; 
1  Atk.  404. 

IN  TERROREM  POPULI  (Lat.  to  the  ter- 
ror of  the  people).  A  technical  phrase  neces- 
sary in  indictments  tor  riots.  4  Car.  A  F. 
373. 

Lord  Holt  has  given  a  distinction  between 
those  indictments  in  which  the  words  In  ter- 
rorem populi  are  essential,  and  those  where- 
in they  may  be  omitted.  He  says  that.  In 
indictments  for  that  species  of  riots  which 
consist  In  going  about  armed,  etc.,  without 
committing  any  act,  the  words  are  necessa- 
ry, l>ecause  the  olTense  consists  In  terrifying 
the  public:  but  In  those  riots  in  which  an 
unlawful  act  la  committed,  the  words  are 
useless.    11  Mod.  116;  10  Mass.  SIS. 

IN  TESTAMENTIS  PLENIUS  TE8TA- 
torla  Intentlonem  scrutamur.  In  testaments, 
we  should  seek  diligently  the  will  of  the  tes- 
tator. "But."  says  Dodderidge.  C.  J.,  "this 
is  to  be  observed  with  these  two  limitations: 
(1)  Bis  intent  ought  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
rules  of  the  law;  (2)  his  intent  ought  to 
be  collected  out  of  the  words  of  the  will."  3 
Bulst  103:  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Ed.>  494. 

IN  TESTAMENTIS  PLENIUS  VOLUN- 
tates  testantlum  Interpretantur.  In  testa- 
ments, the  will  of  the  testator  should  be  lib- 
erally construed.  That  is  to  say.  a  will  Bhall 
receive  a  more  liberal  construction  than  its 
strict  meaning.  If  alone  considered,  would 
permit.  Dig.  SO.  17.  12;  Cujac.  ad  loc,  cited 
3  Poth.  Pand.  46;  Broom.  L^.  Max.  (Sd  Lon- 
don Ed.)  EOT. 

IN  TESTAMENTIS  RATIO  TACITA  NON 
debet  conslderart,  sed  verba  solum  spec- 
tarl  debent;  adeo  per  divlnatlonem  mentis 
a  verbis  rendere  durum  est.  In  wills,  an  un- 
expressed meaning  ought  not  to  be  consid- 
ered, but  the  words  alone  ought  to  be  looked 
to.  so  hard  is  it  to  recede  from  the  words  by 
guessing  at  the  Intention. 


IN  TOTIDEM  VERBIS  (Lat.)  In  Just  so 
many  words;  as.  the  legislature  bas  declared 
this  to  be  a  crime  in  tottdem  vert>i». 

IN  TOTO  (Lat.)  In  the  whole;  wholly; 
completely;  as.  tbe  award  is  void  In  tofo.  In 
tbe  whole,  the  part  Is  contained,  in  toto  et 
pan  continetur.    Dig.  60.  17.  123. 


113. 

IN  TRAOITIONIBUS  SCRIPTORUM 
chartarum  non  quod  dictum  eat,  sed  quod 
gestum  factum  est,  inspicltur.  In  tbe  dellT- 
ery  at  writings  (deeds),  not  what  la  said, 
but  what  Is  done,  is  to  be  considered,  i 
Oke,  137. 

INTRAJECTU  (Lat.)  In  the  passage  over; 
on  the  voyage  over.  See  Sir  William  Scott. 
3  Rob.  Adm.  141. 

IN  TRANSITU  (Lat.)  During  the  transit 
or  removal  from  one  place  to  another.  Sea 
"Stoppage  In  Transitu." 

IN  VADIO  (Lat.)    In  pledge;  in  gage. 


IN  VERAM  QUANTITATAM  FIDEJUS- 
ser  teneatur,  nisi  pro  certa  quantltate  ac- 
ceseit  Let  the  surety  be  holden  for  the  true 
quantity,  unless  he  agreed  for  a  certain  guan- 
Uty.    17  Mass.  697. 

IN  VERBIS  NON  VERBA  SED  RES  ET 
ratio  quaerenda  est.  In  words,  not  the  words, 
but  the  thing  and  the  meaiiiug  Is  to  be  In- 
quired after.    Jenk.  Cent.  Cae.  138. 

IN  V1NCULI8  (Lat.)  In  chains;  in  actoal 
custody.    Gilb.  For.  Rom.  97. 

Applied  also,  figuratively,  to  the  condfUoa 
of  a  person  who  is  compelled  to  submit  to 
terms  which  oppression  and  his  necessities 
Impose  on  bim.    1  Story.  Eq.  Jur.  S  302. 

IN  VOCIBUS  VIDENDUUM   NON  A  QUO 

sed  ad  quid  sumatur..  In  discourses.  It  la  to 
be  seen  not  from  what,  but  to  what.  It  ts  ad- 
vanced.   Ellesmsre,  Postn.  62. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF.  These  words, 
which,  when  conveyancing  was  In  the  Latin 
language,  were  in  cufva  rel  testimonium,  are 
the  initial  words  of  the  concluding  clause  In 
deeds:  "In  witness  whereof  the  said  par- 
ties have  hereunto  set  their  hands,"  stc. 

INADEQUATE  PRICE.  Aterm  applied  ti> 
indicate  the  want  of  a  snfficieDt  couBlder*- 
tion  tor  a  thing  sold,  or  such  a  price  as,  un- 
der ordinary  clrcnmstances.  would  be  oon- 
sldered  Insufficient 

t  be  re- 

INAEDIFICATIO(Lat.)  luclvlllaw.  Build- 
ing on  another's  land  with  own  materi- 
als, or  on  own  land  with  another'a  mar 
terlals.  Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  S  363.  The 
word  is  especially  used  of  a  private  peraon's 
building  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  pnbUc 
land.  Calv.  Lex.  The  right  of  possessloa  of 
the  materials  yields  to  tbe  right  to  wbat  Is 
on  the  soil.    Id. 

INALIENABLE.  A  word  denoUng  the  con- 
dition of  those  things  the  property  In  wtal^ 
cannot  be  lawfully  transferred  from  one  per- 


INAUGURATION 


INCLOSURE 


son  to  anothe'r.  Public  highways  and  rivers 
are  laallenable.  There  are  also  maii7  rigbtB 
which  are  Inalienable,  as  the  rights  of  lib- 
erty or  ot  speech. 

INAUGURATION.    A  word  applied  by  the 

Romans  to  the  ceremony  of  dedicating  a  tem- 
ple, or  raising  a  man  to  the  priesthood,  after 
the  augurs  had  been  consulted. 

It  was  atterwarde  applied  to  the  installa- 
tion of  emperors,  kings,  and  prelates,  in  Im- 
itation of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romans 
when  they  entered  th6  temple  of  the  augurs. 
It  Is  applied  In  the  United  States  to  the  in- 
stallation of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  re- 
public, and  of  the  governors  of  the  several 

INBOARD.  In  marine  policy.  Not  pro- 
jecting over  the  rail  of  the  vessel.  46  Jones 
&  S.  (N.  V.)  175,  181.  85  N.  Y.  473. 

INBORH  (Saxon).  In  old  English  law.  A 
security,  pledge,  or  hppotheca,  consisting  of 
the  chattels  of  a  person  unable  to  obtain  a 
personal  "borg,"  or  surety. 

INCAPACITY.  The  want  of  a  quality  le- 
gally to  do,  give,  transmit,  or  receive  some- 
thing.   See  "Capacity." 

INCAU8TUM,orENCAU8TUM(Lat)  Inh; 
a  fluid  anciently  used  for  writing,  of  which. 
as  appears  from  the  following  passage  of 
Bracton.  there  were  two  kinds,— the  black 
(incuusfum  nigr^im),  and  the  red  (iiicauslurn 
rubrum),  the  former  being  also  termed  alra- 
iiientum  (from  airr,  black),  which  is  the  Latin 
word  generally  used  for  "ink."  Item  dirersi- 
tas  incaiuff  ct  atramenli,  ut  H  una  purs  scri- 
hatur  inrauxto  nii/ro,  el  altera  pain  inrausto 
rubra,  rum  atramentn.     Bracton,  fol.  398b. 

INCAUTE  FACTUM  PRO  NON  FACTO 
habetur.  A  thing  done  unwarily  or  unad- 
visedly will  be  taken  as  not  done.  Dig.  28. 
4.1. 

INCENDIARY  (L,a.t.incmdium.&  kindling). 
One  who  maliciously  and  willfully  sets  an- 
other person's  building  on  Are;  one  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  arson. 

INCENDIUMAEREALIENO  NON  EXUIT 
debltorum.  A  fire  does  not  release  a  debtor 
iTom  his  debt    Code,  4.  2.  11. 

INCEPTION.  The  commencement;  the  be- 
gtnning.  In  making  a  will,  for  example,  the 
writing  la  Its  Inception.    3  Coke,  3Ib;  Plowd. 


INCERTA  QUANTITA8  VITIAT  ACTUM, 
An  uncertain  quantity  vitiates  the  act  1 
Rolle,  466. 

INCEST.  The  carnal  copulation  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  related  to  each  other  In  any 
of  the  degrees  within  which  marriage  is  pro- 
hibited by  law.    BlBh.  Mar.  ft  Dfv.  214-221. 


INCH  OF  CANDLE.  A  mode  of  sale  at 
one  time  In  use  among  merchants.  A  notice 
is  first'  given  upon  the  exchange,  or  other 
public  place,  as  to  the  time  of  sale.  The 
goods  to  be  sold  are  divided  Into  lots,  print- 
ed papers  of  which,  and  the  conditions  ol 
sale,  are  published.  When  the  sale  takes 
place,  a  small  piece  of  candle,  about  an  inch 
long,  is  kept  burning,  and  the  last  bidder, 
when  the  candle  goes  out,  la  entitled  to  the 
lot  or  parcel  for  which  be  bids.  Wharton. 

INCHARTARE.    To  grant  by  a  writing. 

INCIDENT.  This  term  is  used  both  sub- 
stantively and  adjectlvely  of  a  thing  which, 
eit'ber  usually  or  naturally  and  Inseparably, 
depends  upon,  appertains  to,  or  follows  an- 
other that  is  more  worthy.  For  example, 
rent  Is  usually  Incident  to  a  reversion  (1 
HllUard.  Real  Prop.  243),  while  the  right  of 
alienation  is  necessarily  incident  to  a  fee- 
simple  at  common  lav.  and  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  grant  (1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  G4). 
So  a  court  baron  is  Inseparably  incident  to 
a  manor.  In  England.  Kltch.  Cts.  36;  Co. 
Lltt.  161.  All  nominate  contracts  and  all  es- 
tates known  to  common  law  have  certain  In- 
cidents which  they  draw  with  them,  and 
which  It  is  not  necessary  to  reserve  in 
words.    See  Jacob. 

INCIDERE  (Lat  from  In,  into  or  upon, 
and  cadere.  to  fall).  In  the  civil  and  old 
English  law.  To  fall  Into.  Calv.  Lex.;  Bris- 
EoniuB. 

To  fall  out;  to  happen;  to  come  to  pass. 
Calv.  Lex. 

To  fall  upon  or  under;  to  become  subject 
or  liable  to.  Incidere  in  legem,  to  Incur  the 
penalty  of  a  law.  Brissonlua  Quibut  mo- 
diB  vuls  incidat  in  assisam.  la  what  ways  a 
person  may  become  liable  to  an  assize.  Brac- 
ton, fols.  170b,  171,  Incidere  in  misericordi- 
am,  to  fall  into  mercy;  to  become  liable  to 
amercement    Fleta.  lib.  2,  c.  44,  I  2. 

INCIPITUR  (T.At)  In  practice.  Thlsword, 
which  means  "It  Is  begun,"  signifies  tbe 
commencement  of  tbe  entry  on  the  roll  on 
signing  Judgment,  etc. 

INCIVILE  EST,  NISI  TOTA  LEGE  PROS- 
pecta,  una  allqua  partlcula  ejua  propoalta, 
judicare,  vel  reapondere.  It  Is  Improper,  un- 
less the  whole  law  has  been  examined,  to 
give  Judgment  or  advice  upon  a  riew  of  a 
single  clause  of  It.  Dig.  1,  3.  24.  See  Hob. 
171a. 

INCIVILE  EST  NISI  TOTA  SENTENTIA 
inapecta,  de  allqua  parte  Judicare.  It  Is  Im- 
proper to  pass  an  opinion  on  any  part  of  a 
sentence  wlUiout  examining  the  whole.  Hob. 
171. 

INCLAMARE  (Law  Lat.  from  in.  to  or  up- 
on, and  clamare.  to  cry).  In  old  European 
■aw.  To  cry  out  for  a  person,  as  a  crier  does 
in  court;  to  summon  to  court.  InclamaUis. 
proclaimed;  called  or  summoned  bv  procla- 
mation (in  jus  exaclvs).  Edict.  Theod.  c. 
145;  Spelman. 

INCL08URE.    In  English  law.    Inclosure 


INCLUSIO  UNIUS,  ETC.  (43 

is  the  met  of  freeing  land  from  rtEbte  of 
common,  commonable  rlghte.  and  general!; 
all  rlghtB  wfalcli  obstruct  cultivation  and  tbe 
productive  employment  of  tabor  on  tbe  soil. 
Also,  an  artificial  fence  around  one'e  es- 
tate.   39  VL  34,  326;  36  Wis.  42.   See  "Clooe." 

INCLUSIO  UNIUS  EST  EXCLUSIO  AL- 
teriiM.  Tba  incluelon  of  one  la  tbe  exclusion 
of  another,    ll  Coke,  68. 

INCLUSIVE.  Comprehended  In  computa- 
tion. In  computlnE  time,  ae  ten  days  from 
ft  particular  time,  one  day  Is  generally  to  be 
Included,  and    one    excluded.     See  "Bzclu- 

INCOLA  (t.at.  from  ineolfre,  to  Inliabit.  to 
dwell  In).  In  the  civil  law.  An  Inbab- 
Itant;  a  dweller  or  resident.  Properly,  one 
who  has  transferred  his  domicile  to  any 
country.  One  who  comes  from  abroad,  and 
takes  up  bis  abode  In  a  place,  with  tbe  view 
ot  riding  there.  Tbe  peculiar  sense  of  tbe 
word  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  compo- 
nent particle  "In,"  having  the  sense  of  "In- 
to," or  "entry."  Domicile  made  a  person  an 
incola,  as  birth  made  him  civit  (a  citizen). 
Code,  10.  40.  7;  Pbllllm.  Dom.  26,  26. 

In  Otd  English  Law.    A  subject.     St 

Marlb.  pr.;  IHeta,  lib.  2.  c.  47,  ;  13. 

INC0LA8  DOMICILIUM  FACIT.  Resi- 
dence creates  domicile.  1  Johns.  Cas.  <N. 
Y.)  363,  366.    See  "Domicile." 

INCOME.  The  gain  which  proceeds  from 
labor,  budness,  or  property  of  any  kind.  44 
Pa.  St.  347.  It  Is  as  large  a  word  as  can  be 
used  to  denote  a  person's  receipts  (21  Ch. 
DIv.  86),  and  means  "gross  Income,"  not 
"prtjflts"  (18  Wend.  [N.  Y]  605),  though  the 
contrary  baa  been  held  (6  Mete.  [Mass.] 
696). 

INCOMMOOUM  NON  SOLVITARQUMEN- 
tum.  An  inconvenience  does  not  solve  an 
argument 

INCOMMUNICACION.  In  Spanish  law. 
The  condition  of  a  prisoner  who  la  not  per- 
mitted to  see  or  to  speak  with  any  person 
visiting  bim  during  his  confinement.  A  per- 
son accused  cannot  be  subjected  to  this  treat- 
ment unless  It  be  expressly  ordered  by  the 
Judge,  for  some  grave  oBeuse,  and  It  cannot 
be  continned  for  a  longer  period  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Art  7,  Heglainento  de  28 
Setiembre,  1S36.  This  precaution  Is  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  accused 
from  knowing  beforehand  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses,  or  from  attempting  to  corrupt 
them,  and  concert  such  measures  as  win  ef- 
face tbe  traces  ot  his  guilt  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  tbe  danger  of  his  doing  so  has 
ceased,  the  Interdiction  ceases  likewise.  Es- 
crlche.  Die.  Raz. 

INCOMPATIBILITY.  Incapability  of  exist- 
ing or  being  exercised  together. 

Thus,  the  relations  of  landlord  and  of  ten- 
ant cannot  exist  in  one  man  at  the  same 
time  In  reference  to  the  same  land.  Two  of- 
Oces  may  be  Incompatible,  either  from  their 
nature  or  by  statutory  provisions.    Const  U. 


2)  INCORRIGIBLE  ROGUE 

S.  art  6,  g  3,  note  6;  Id.  art  1,  S  6,  note  t; 
4  Serg.  A  R.  (Fa.)  277;  17  Serg.  «  R.  (Pa.) 
219.    See  "Office." 

INCOMPETENCY. 

Of  OfRcere.    Lack  of  ability  or  fitness 

to  discharge  tbe  required  duty. 

Judges  and  jurors  are  said  to  be  Incom- 
petent from  having  an  interest  la  tbe  sub- 
ject matter.  A  Judge  is  also  Incompetent  to 
give  Judgment  In  a  matter  not  wlUiln  his 
Jurisdiction.    See  "Jurisdiction.' 

Of  Witness.    Want  of  legal  capacity 

to  tesUfy. 

Of  Evidence.  Not  proper  to  be  re- 
ceived. Incompetency  relates  to  the  evidenos 
itself,  not  to  the  fact  to  be  proved  thereby. 

In   French    Law.     Inability  or  InsnBB- 

ciency  of  a  Judge  to  try  a  cause  brought  be- 
fore bim,  proceeding  from  lack  of  Jurisdlo- 
tlon. 

INCONCLUSIVE.  Not  finally  decisive.  In- 
conclusive presumptions  are  capable  ot  be- 
ing overcome  by  opposing  proof.  3  Bout. 
Inst  3063. 


INCORPORALIA  BELLO  NON  ADOUI- 
runtur.  Things  Incorporeal  are  not  acaolred 
by  war.    6  Haule  ft  S.  104. 

INCORPORATE. 

(1)  To  form  into  a  corporation;  to  pro- 
cure or  to  grant  a  corporate  fran^lse. 

(2)  To  Include  in  any  writing  the  con- 
tents of  any  other  writing,  whether  by  ac- 
tual insertion,  or  by  mere  reference  to  the 
document  to  be  incorporated. 

INCORPORATION.  Tbe  act  of  creating  a 
corporation. 

In  Civil  Law.  The  union  ot  one  do- 
main to  another. 

INCORPOREAL.  Having  no  body  or  cor- 
pus; not  material  or  tangible;  not  an  ob- 
ject of  sense,  but  existing  solely  in  contem- 
plation of  law. 

INCORPOREAL  CHATTELS.  A  class  of 
incorporeal  rights  growing  out  of  or  Inci- 
dent to  things  personal;  such  as  patent 
righU  and  copyrights    2  Steph.  C^mm.  73. 

INCORPOREAL  HEREDITAMENTS.  Any- 
thing, the  subject  ot  property,  which  Is  In- 
heritable, and  not  tangible  or  visible.  2 
Wooddeaon,  Lect  4.  A  right  issuing  out  <^ 
a  thing  corporate,  whether  real  or  personal, 
or  concerning  or  annexed  to  or  exercisable 
within  tbe  same.  2  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm. 
20;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  10.    Bee  "Heredltar 

INCORPOREAL  PROPERTY.  IncIvlllBW. 
That  which  consists  In  legal  right  merely. 
The  same  as  cboses  In  action  at  common  law. 

INCORRIGIBLE  ROGUE.  A  spedea  of 
rogue  or  offender,  described  in  St.  6  Geo.  IV. 
c.  83,  and  St  1  ft  2  Vict  <;.  38.  4,  Steph. 
Comm.  309. 


_,ooglc 


INCREASE,  COSTS  OF 


INDEFINITE  NUMBER 


INCREASE,  COSTS  OF.  In  KngUsh  law. 
It  was  rormerl;  a  practice  wltb  tbe  Jury  to 
award  to  tbe  auccessful  party  to  an  action 
tbe  nominal  sum  of  IDs.  only  for  hlB  coats: 
and  tbe  court  asseseed  by  tbelr  own  ofllcer 
the  actual  amount  of  tbe  successful  party's 
ooets;  and  the  amount  so  assessed,  over  and 
above  tbe  nominal  sum  awarded  by  the  Jury, 
was  thence  called  "costs  of  Increase."  Lush, 
Com.  Law  Prac.  775.  The  practice  has  now 
wholly  ceased.    Rapalje  ft  L. 


INCROACHMENT.    See  "Encroachment" 


INCULPATORY.  In  the  law  of  evidence. 
Going  or  tending  to  establish  guilt;  Intended 
to  establish  guilt;  criminative.  Burrill,  Clrc 
Bv.  261,  252. 

INCUMBENT.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  A 
clerk  resident  on  hia  benefice  with  cure.  He 
la  BO  called  because  he  doea,  or  ought  to, 
bend  the  whole  of  bis  studies  to  his  duties. 
In  common  parlance,  It  signlBes  one  who  is 
in  poBsesBloii  of  an  i^ce;  as,  tbe  present  in- 
cumbent 

INCUMBRANCE.  Any  right  to,  or  Inter- 
est in,  land  which  may  subsist  in  third  per- 
sons, to  the  diminution  of  tbe  value  of  the 
estate  of  the  tenant,  but  coDsiotentlr  with 
the  paseing  of  the  tee.  6  Conn.  627;  2 
GreeBl.  Br.  g  242. 


INCUR.  To  become  subject  to;  to  bring 
on.  4  Denlo  (N.  T.)  103.  "Men  contract 
debts; -they  Incur  UablUtlea"  IE  How.  Fr. 
(N.  T.)  48. 


INDE  DATAE  LEGES  NE  FORTIOR  OM- 

nia  posseL    Laws  were  made  lest  tbe  strong- 
er slioald  have  unlimited  power.    Dav.  86. 

IN0EBITATU8(lAwLat.)  Indebted.  Nun- 
gvam  indetHtatu».  never  Indebted,  The  title 
of  the  plea  substituted  In  Bngland  for  nlJ 
debet. 

INDEBITATUS  ASSUMPSIT  <LaL)  In 
pleading.  That  species  of  action  of  assump- 
sit in  which  the  plaintiff  alleges,  in  his  dec- 
laration, first  a  debt,  and  then  a  promise  in 
consideration  o(  the  debt  to  pay  the  amount 
to  tbe  plaintiff. 

It  is  BO  called  from  tbe  words  in  which 
the  promise  la  laid  in  the  Latin  form,  trana- 
latod  In  the  modern  form,  "being  Indebted 
he  promised."  Tbe  promise  so  laid  is  gen- 
erally an  Implied  one  only.  See  1  Cblt.  PI. 
384:  Steph.  PI.  318;  4  RobtnsoD.  Prac  490 
et  seq.;   Telv.   21;    4  Coke,   92b.     This  form 


of  action  is  brought  to  recover  In  damagaa 
the  amount  of  the  debt  or  demand.  Upon 
the  trial  the  Jury  will,  according  to  evidence, 
give  verdict  for  wbole  or  part  of  that  sum. 
3  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  155;  Selw.  N.  P- 
68,  69  et  seq. 

IndeHtatua  assumpsit  is  in  tbis  distin- 
guished from  "debt"  and  "covenant,"  which 
proceed  directly  for  the  debt,  damages  being 
given  only  for  the  detention  of  the  debt. 
Debt  lies  on  contracts  by  specialty  as  well 
as  by  parol,  while  indrMtatim  iinnurnDsit  lies 
only  on  parol  contracts,  whether  express  or 
Implied.    Browne,  Actions  at  Law,  317. 

For  the  history  of  this  form  of  action,  see 
3  Reeve,  HiaL  Com.  Law;  2  Comyn,  Cont 
549-556;  1  H.  Bl.  550,  5S1;  3  Bl.  Comm.  154; 
Yelv.  70.    See  "Assumpsit." 

INDEBITI  SOLUTIO  (Lat)  In  civil  law. 
The  payment  to  one  of  what  ia  not  due  to 
him.  If  the  payment  was  made  by  mistake, 
the  civilians  recovered  It  back  by  an  action 
called  condictio  indebiti.  Wltb  ua,  such  mon- 
ey may  be  recovered  by  an  action  of  a*- 
sump  sit. 

INDEBITUM  (LaL)  Inclvillaw.  Notdue 
or  owing.    Dig.  12.  6;  Calv.  Lex. 

INDEBTEDNESS.  Tbe  aUte  of  being  In 
debt,  without  regard  to  the  ability  or  Inabil- 
ity of  the  party  to  pay  tbe  same.  See  1 
Story,  Bq.  Jur.  343;  2  pill.  Abr.  421. 

But  in  order  to  create  an  indebtedness, 
there  must  be  an  actual  liability  at  the  time, 
either  to  pay  then  or  at  a  future  time.  It, 
tor  example,  a  person  were  to  enter  and  be- 
come surety  for  another,  who  enters  Into  a 
rule  of  reference,  be  does  not  thereby  be- 
come a  debtor  to  the  opposite  party  until  the 
rendition  of  the  Judgment  on  the  award.  1 
Mass.  134.    See  "Debt" 

INDECENCV.  An  act  tending  to  obscenity. 
"The  term  {indecent]  is  said  to  dsnitymora 
than  'indelicate,'  and  less  than  'Immodest' — 
to  mean  eometbinc  unfit  for  the  eye  or  ear." 
12  Fed.  671. 

INDECENT  EXPOSURE.  Willful  or  neg- 
ligent exposure  of  the  person,  or  the  prlvata 
parts  thereof,  in  a  public  place.  2  Clark  ft 
Marshall,  Crimes,1130;  2  Gray  (Mass.)  72;  82 
Mo.  560;  66  Ind.  328. 

To  constitute  an  olfenae  at  common  law, 
the  offenae  must  be  In  such  a  place  that  a 
number  of  persons  may  be  otfended  theretiy. 
11  Cox,  C.  C.  659;  18  Vt  674. 

INDECIMABLE.     Not  Uthable. 

INDEFEASIBLE.  That  which  cannot  be 
deteated  or  undone.  This  epithet  Is  usually 
applied  to  an  estate  or  right  which  cannot  be 
defeated. 

INDEPENSU8  (I>at)  One  sued  or  Im- 
pleaded who  refuses  or  has  nothing  to  an- 
swer 


INDEFINITE  NUMBER.    Anumberwhich 

may  be  Increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure. 

When  a  corporation  is  composed  of  an  in- 


INDEFINITE  PAYMENT 


INDIAN  TRIBR 


deflniU  number  of  perooDS,  any  number  of 
tbem  GOnelsting  of  a  majority  of  those  pres- 
ent may  do  any  act,  unless  It  be  atherwlse 
regulated  by  the  charter  or  by-laws. 

INDEFINITE  PAYMENT.  That  which  a 
debtor  who  owes  several  debts  to  a  creditor 
mahes  without  making  an  appropriation.  In 
that  case  the  creditor  has  a  right  to  mahe 
such  appropriation. 

INOEFINITUM  AEQUrPOLLET  UNIVER- 
aal).  The  undefined  Is  equivalent  to  the 
whole.    1  Vent.  368. 

INDEFINITUM  8UPPLET  LOCUM  UNI- 
veraalia.  The  undefined  Eupplles  the  place 
of  the  whole.    4  Coke,  77. 

INDEMNIFY.  To  save  harmless;  to  se- 
cure against  toss  or  damage:  to  make  good; 
to  put  one  In  the  situation  lie  was  In  before 
sustaining  a  loss. 


INDEMNITOR.  The  person  who,  by  a  con- 
tract of   indemnity,   agrees  to  protect   an- 

INDEMNITY.  That  which  U  given  to  a 
person  to  prevent  hia  suffering  damage.  2 
McCord  (S.  C)  279, 

Security  to  save  harmless.  A  contract 
whereby  one  party  agrees  to  secure  another 
against  an  anticipated  loss  or  damage.  • 

For  distinction  between  "Indemnity"  and 
"guaranty,"  see  "Guaranty." 

INDEMPNI8  (Law  I^t)  The  old  form  of 
writing  indemnis.  Towns.  PI.  19.  So,  ^r^ 
dempntjlcattit  for  inriemnt/lcatua. 


INDENT  (Lat.  in,  and  (Ii^n«.  tooth).  To  cut 
in  the  stiape  of  teeth. 

Deeds  of  Indenture  were  anciently  written 
on  the  same  parchment  or  paper  as  many 
times  as  there  were  parties  to  the  Instru- 
ment, the  word  chiroffrapfium,  being  written 
between,  and  then  the  several  copies  cut 
apart  In  a  sigzag  or  notched  line  (whence 
the  name),  part  of  the  word  chiTOgraphtiin 
being  on  either  side  of  It,  and  each  party 
kept  a  copy.  The  practice  now  Is  to  cut  the 
top  or  side  of  the  deed  In  a  waving  or  notch- 
ed line.    2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  296. 

To  bind  by  Indentures;  to  apprentice;  as, 
to  Indent  a  young  man  to  a  shoemaker.  Web- 

In  American  Law.    An  Indented  cer- 

tlBcate  issued  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
for  the  principal  or  Interest  of  the  public 
debt  Ramsay:  Hamilton;  Webster;  Eliot, 
Funding  System,  35;  5  Mcbean  (U.  S.)  178; 
Act  April  30.  1790,  Seee.  2.  c.  8,  S  U;  Act 
March  3,  1825,  Sess.  2.  c.  65,  S  17.  The  word 
Is  no  longer  in  use  In  this  sense. 


INDENTURE.  A  formal  written  Instru- 
ment made  between  two  or  more  persons 
in  different  interests,  as  opposed  to  a  deed 
poll,  which  Is  one  made  by  a  single  person, 
or  by  several  having  similar  interests. 

Its  name  comes  from  a  practice  of  Indent- 
ing or  scolloping  such  an  instrument  oA  the 
top  or  side  in  a  waving  line.  This  Is  not 
necessary  in  England  at  the  present  day,  by 
St.  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  loe.  i  5.  but  was  in  Lord 
Coke's  time,  when  no  words  of  Indenture 
would  supply  Its  place.  5  Coke,  20.  In  this 
country  it  Is  a  mere  formal  act,  not  neces- 
sary to  the  deed's  being  an  indenture.  See 
Bac.  Abr.  "Leases"  (E  2);  Comyn,  Dig. 
"Fait"  (C,  and  note  d) ;  Litt,  iS  370;  Co.  UtL 
143b.  229a-,  Cruise.  Dig.  tit.  32,  c.  I.  S  24;  2 
Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  294;  2  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  687  et  seq.;  1  Steph.  Coram.  447.  The 
ancient  practice  was  to  deliver  as  many  cop- 
ies of  an  Instrument  as  there  were  parties 
to  it.  And  as  early  as  King  John  It  became 
customary  to  write  the  copies  on  the  same 
parchment,  with  the  word  chirogTOpham.  or 
some  other  word,  written  between  them,  and 
then  to  cut  them  apart  through  such  word, 
leaving  part  of  each  letter  on  either  side 
the  line,  which  was  at  first  straight,  after- 
wards indented  or  notched.  1  Reeve,  Hist. 
Eng.  Law,  89;  Dii  Cange;  2  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  587  et  seq.     See  "Indent." 

INDENTURE  OF  APPRENTICESHIP.  A 
contract  In  two  parts,  by  which  a  person  Is 
bound  to  serve  another  in  his  trade,  art,  or 
ocrupatlon.  on  condition  of  being  Inatructed 
in  It.    See  "Apprentice," 

INDEPENDENT  CONTRACT.  One  in 
which  the  mutual  acts  or  promises  have  no 
relation  to  each  other,  either  as  equivalents 
or  considerations.  Civ.  Code  La.  art  1762; 
1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  699, 

INDEPENDENT  COVENANTS.  Covenants 
In  an  instrument  which  are  independent  of 
each  other,  or  where  the  performance  of  one 
does  not  depend  on  the  performance  of  the 
other.    I  Seld.  247. 

INDEPENDENTER  8E  HABET  ASSECU- 
ratio  a  vlagglo  navis.  The  voyage  insured 
iB  an  Independent  or  distinct  thing  from  the 
voyage  of  the   ship.     3   Kent,  C»mm.   S18, 

INDETERMINATE.  That  which  is  uncei^ 
tain,  or  not  particularly  designated;  as.  it 
I  sell  you  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat, 
without  stating  what  wheat  1  Bouv.  Inst, 
note  960. 


INDIAN  TRIBE.  A  separate  and  distinct 
community  or  body  of  the  aboriginal  Indian 
race  of  men  found  in  the  United  States. 
See  5  Pet  <U.  S,)  1,  16,  17;  20  Johns.  (N. 
Y.)  193;  3  Kent,  Comm.  30S-318;  Story. 
Const.  S  1096;  4  How.  (U.  S.)  667;  1  Mc- 
Lean (U.  S.)  254;  6  Hill  (S.  C.)  646;  S 
Ala.  (N.s.)  48.,      ,         e.OOQiC 


INDICAKE  (4 

INDICARE  (L<aw  Lat.  from  iudcj-,  a  sbow- 
er  or  pointer).  In  the  civil  law.  To  show  or 
dlBCOver. 

To  Ox  or  Ull  the  price  ot  a  thing.  Calv. 
Los. 

To  Inform  against;  to  accuse.  Dig.  SO.  16. 
197. 

INDICATIF.  An  abolished  writ  by  which 
a  prosecution  was  in  some  cases  removed 
from  a  court  christtao  to  the  queen's  bench. 
Enc.  Lond. 

INDICATION.  In  the  law  otevldence.  A 
sign  or  token;  a  tact  pointing  to  some  Infer- 
ence or  conciUBion.  Burrlii,  Clrc.  Ev.  2B1, 
252,  263,  275. 

INDICAVIT  (Lat.  from  indicare,  to  show) 
In  Bngllsh  practice.  A  writ  of  protalbitloD 
that  lies  for  a  patron  at  a  church,  whose 
clerk  Is  sued  in  the  spiritual  court  by  the 
clerk  of  another  patron,  tor  tithes  amount- 
ing to  a  fourth  part  of  the  valu£  ot  the  liv- 
ing. 3  Bl.  Comm.  91;  3  Steph.  Comm.  711. 
So  termed  from  the  emphatic  word  of  the 
LaUn  form.     Reg.  Orig,  35b,  36. 

INDICIA  (Lat.)  Signs;  marks.  Conjec- 
tures which  result  from  circumstances  not 
absolutely  certain  and  necessary,  but  merely 
probable,  and  which  may  turn  out  not  to  oe 
true,  though  they  have  the  appearance  ot 
truth. 

The  term  Is  much  used  In  the  civil  law 
In  a  sense  nearly  or  entirely  synonymous 
with  "circumstantial  evidence."  It  den 
tacts  which  give  rise  to  inferences,  rather 
tban  the  inferences  themselves.  However 
namerouB  indicia  may  be,  they  only  show 
that  a  thing  may  be,  not  that  it  has  been. 
An  indicium  can  have  effect  only  when  a  con- 
nection Is  essentially  necessary  with  the 
principal.  Effects  are  known  by  their 
causes,  but  only  when  the  effects  can  arise 
only  from  the  causes  to  which  they  are  at- 
tributed. When  several  causes  may  have 
produced  one  and  the  same  effect,  it  is  there- 
fore unreasonable  to  attrlbujte  It  to  any  par- 
ticular one  ot  such  causes. 

The  term  is  much  used  in  common  law  ot 
signs  or  marks  of  Identity.  For  example.  In 
replevin  it  Is  said  that  property  must  have 
ItuHcio.  or  ear  marks,  by  which  to  dlstln- 
snlsh  It  from  other  property  ot  the  same 
kind.  So  it  Is  much  used  in  the  phrase 
"indicia  ot  crime,"  in  a  sense  similar  to  that 
ot  tlie  dvil  law. 

INDICIUM  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  A  sign  or 
mark;  a  species  ot  proof,  answering  very 
nearly  to  the  "circumstantial  evidence"  of 
the  common  law.  Best.  Pres.  p.  13.  S  11, 
note;  Wills,  Clrc.  Bv.  34. 


5)  INDIVISIBLE 

INDICTION.    The  space  of  Sfteen  years. 

It  was  used  in  dating  at  Rome  and  in 
England.  It  began  at  the  dismission  ot  the 
Nlcene  council,  A.  D.  312.  The  first  year 
was  reckoned  the  first  of  the  Brst  Indlction, 
and  so  on  till  fifteen  years  afterwards.  The 
sixteenth  year  was  the  first  year  ot  the  sec- 
ond indlction;  the  thlrty-flrst  year  was  the 
first  year  of  the  third  indlction,  etc, 

INDICTMENT.  In  criminal  practice.  A 
written  accusation  against  one  or  more  [>er- 
sons  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  presented 

to,  and  preferred  upon  oath  or  affirmation 
by,  a  grand  Jury  legally  convoked.  4  Bl. 
Coram.  299;  Co.  Litt  126;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  152; 
Bac.  Abr. ;  Comyn,  Dig.;  1  Chit,  Crlm.  Law, 
168. 

found  to  be  true  by  the  oaths  ot  a  grand 
Jury. 

A  written  accusation  of  a  crime  presented 
upon  oath  by  a  grand  Jury. 

The  word  Is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
old  French  word  inditer,  which  slgnifles  to 
Indicate,  to  show,  or  point  out  Its  object 
is  to  indicate  the  offense  charged  against 
the  accused.  Rey  des  Inst.  I'Angl.  torn.  2,  p. 
347. 

A  distinction  has  been  taken  between  'In- 
dictment" and  "presentment,"  the  tormer 
being  a  bill  ot  indictment  presented  to  the 
grand  Jury  by  the  prosecuting  officer,  and 
by  it  found  to  be  "a  true  bill;"  while  the 
latter  is  a  return  made  by  the  grand  Jury 
of  Its  own  motion,  upon  which  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment was  subsequently  framed.  4  Bl. 
Comm.  301;  7  Grat.  (Va.)  631.  This  dis- 
tinction Is  no  longer  of  much  practical  im- 
portance; an  indictment  in  modern  practice 
being  both  a  finding  and  a  presentment, 
See  9  Gray  (Mass.)  290. 

INDICTOR,  He  who  causes  another  to  be 
Indicted.    The  latter  Is  sometimes  called  the 

Indictee." 

INDIFFERENT.  To  have  DO  bias  or  pai^ 
tiality.  7  Conn.  2S9.  A  Juror,  an  arbitra- 
tor, and  a  witness  ought  to  be  indifferent; 
and  when  they  are  not  so  they  m^  be  chal- 
lenged.   See  9  Conn.  42. 

NDIQENA  (Lat.  from  Inde.  In,  and  gmo. 
gigno,  to  beget).  A  native;  bom  or  bred  In 
the  same  country  or  town.  Alnsworth.  A 
subject  bom,  or  naturalized  by  act  of  par- 
liament. Opposed  to  atienigejia.  Rymer, 
m.  16,  p.  37;  Co.  Litt  8a. 

INDIRECT  EVIDENCE.  Evidende  which 
does  not  prove  the  tact  In  question,  hut  one 
from  which  It  may  h%  presumed.    See  "Evi- 

INDISTANTER.    Instanter. 


INDICTEE.     A  person  indicted. 

INDICTIO  (Lat)     In  old  public  law.     A  I 
declaration;  a  proclamation.    Indictio  belli.  '■ 
a  declaration   or   indlction   of   war.     Mclloyi      INDIVISIBLE, 
do  Jur.  Mar.  17.  led;  entire. 


.,OOgl( 


INDIVI8UM  <Lat.)  Tliat  wUcb  two  or 
more  pereoos  bold  Id  common  without  par- 
tlttoa;  nndivtded. 


INDORSE.  To  write  on  the  back.  BlIlBof 
exchange  and  promlsBory  notes  are  indorsed 
by  a  party's  writing  hla  name  on  the  back. 
Write  in  MaaaachuBettB  are  Indorsed  in  some 
eases  by  a  person's  writing  bis  name  on  the 
bach,  in  which  case  he  becomes  liable  to 
pay  the  costB  of  the  suit. 

INDORSEE.  The  person  to  whom  a  nego- 
tiable Instrument  Is  tiansterred  by  Indorse- 
menl 

INDORSEMENT. 

In  Commercial   Law.     That  which  Is 

written  on  the  back  ol  an  Instrument  in 
writing,  and  which  has  relation  to  it. 

Writing  one's  name  on  the  back  of  a  prom- 
issory note  or  other  negotiable  Instnunent 
20  Vt  499. 

An  Indorsement  la  generally  made  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the 
tights  of  the  bolder  of  the  Instrument  to 
[ime  other  person.  It  has,  however,  various 
results,  such  as  rendering  the  Indorser  lia- 
ble In  certain  events; 'and  hence  an  indorse- 
ment Is  sometimes  made  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  additional  security.  This  la  called 
an  "accommodation  Indorsement"  when  done 
without  consideration  other  than  an  ex- 
change of  IndoreementH.  See  "Accommoda- 
tion." 

(1)  A  blank  Indorsement  Is  oae  In  which 
the  name  of  the  Indorser  only  Is  written  upon 
the  instranent.  It  Is  commonly  made  by 
writing  the  name  of  the  Indorser  on  the 
back  (13  Serg.  ft  R.  [Pa.]  315),  but  a  writ, 
tng  aeross  the  face  may  answer  the  same 
purpose  <18  Pick.  [Mass.]  68;  16  East,  12). 

(2)  An  Indorsement  In  full  la  one  in  wblch 
mention  Is  made  of  the  name  of  the  In- 
dorsee.   Chit  Bills,  170. 

(3)  A  conditional  Indorsement  Is  one  made 
subject  to  some  condition  without  the  per- 
formance of  wbich  the  Instrument  will  not 
be  or  remain  valid.    4  Taunt.  30. 

(4)  A  qualified  Indorsement  is  one  wbich 
restrains,  or  limits,  or  qualifiea,  or  enlarges 
the  liability  of  the  Indorser,  In  any  manner 
different  from  what  the  law  generally  Im- 
ports as  hie  true  liability,  deduclble  from 
the  nature  of  the  Instrument.  Chit.  Bills 
(8th  Ed.)  261;  7  Taunt  160.  rrbe  words 
commonly  used  are  lana  rectmrt,  wiOiont  re- 
course.   3  Mass.  226;  12  Mass.  14. 

(5)  A  restrictive  Indorsement  is  one  which 
restrains  the  negotiability  of  the  instrument 
to  a  particular  person,  or  for  a  particular 
purpose.     1  Rob.  (La.)  222. 

In  Criminai  Law.    An  entry  made  upon 

the  back  of  a  writ  or  warrant 

When  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  per- 
son charged  with  a  crime  has  been  Issued 
by  a  Justice  of  the  peace  of  one  county, 
which  Is  to  be  executed  In  another  county, 
It  Is  necessary,  In  some  states,  that  it  should 
be  Indorsed  by  a  Justice  of  the  county  where 


INEBRIATE 


INDUCEMENT. 

In  Contracts.    The  benefit  which  tbe 

obligor  Is  to  receive  from  a  contract  la  the 
inducement  for  making  It 

In  Criminal  Law.    The  motive.    Con- 

fesBlons  are  Bomstlmes  made  by  criminals 
under  the  InBuence  of  promises  or  threats. 
When  these  .promises  or  threats  are  made  by 
persons  In  authority,  the  confessions  cannot 
be  received  In  evidence.     See  "Confession." 

In  Pleading.    The  statement  of  matter 

which  Is  Introductory  to  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  the  declaration  or  plea,  and  which  !■ 
necessary  to  explain  or  elucidate  It.  Sop 
"Colloquium." 

INDUCIAE  (Lat.) 

In  Ctvll  Law.    Atruce;  cessation  from 

hosUUtles  *[or  a  time  agreed  upon.  Alao, 
such  agreement  Itself.  Calv.  Lex.  So  In 
International  law.  Grotlus  de  Jure  Belli, 
lib.  3.  c.  2,  %  11;  Huber,  Jur.  CHv.  p.  743,  f 
22. 

1  n  Old  Practice.    A  delay  or  Indulgence 

allowed  by  law.  Calv.  Lex.;  Du  Cange; 
Bracton,  fol.  3G2b;  Fleta,  lib.  4,  c  5,  i  S. 
See  Bell,  Diet;  Burton,  Law  Scot  S61.  So 
used  In  old  maritime  law;  e.  g..  an  indudae 
of  twenty  days  after  safe  arrival  of  vessel 
was  allowed  In  case  of  a  bottomry  bond,  to 
raise  principal  and  Interest  Locc  ds  Jon 
Har.  lib.  2,  c.  6,  S  11. 

INDUCIAE  LEGALES  (Lat)  In  Scotch 
law.  The  days  between  the  citation  of  the 
defendant  and  the  day  of  appearance;  the 
days  between  the  teste  day  and  day  at  rs- 
tum  of  the  writ. 

INDUCTION.  In  eccleslasUcal  taw.  The 
giving  a  clerk,  Instituted  to  a  benefice,  the 
actual  possession  of  Its  temporallMes.  In  the 
nature  of  livery  of  seisin.    Ayliffa,  Par.  tM. 

INDULQENCE.    A  favor  granted. 

It  Is  a  general  rule  that  where  a  creditor 
gives  indulgence,  by  entering  Into  a  binding 
contract  with  a  principal  debtor,  by  which 
the  surety  is  or  may  be  damnified,  soch 
surety  la  discharged,  because  the  creditor 
has  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  enforce  Im- 
mediate payment,  when  the  surety  woold 
have  a  right  to  require  him  to  do  so.  6 
Dow.  Pari.  Gas.  238;  3  Mer.  272;  Bac  Abr. 
"Oblig."  (D). 

INDULTO.  In  Spanish  law.  The  condo- 
nation or  remission  of  the  punishment  Im- 
posed on  a  criminal  for  hla  offense.  L.  1, 
tit.  82,  pt  7.  This  power  la  esclnslvely 
vested  In  the  king. 

INDUMENT.    Endowment  (7.  e.) 

INDU8TRIAM.    See  "Per  IndnstriSn," 

INEBRIATE.  An  habitual  drunkard.  A 
person  rendered  unfit  by  habitual  intoxi- 
cation, to  transact  buriness. 


INELIGIBILITY 


INFERIOR 


IN  ESSE  POTEST  DONATION  I,  MODUS, 
conditio  live  causa;  ut  modus  eat;  ■!  condi- 
tio; quia  cauM.  In  a  gift  there  may  be  man- 
ner, condition,  and  cause;  as  (u(}>  intro- 
duces a  manner;  It  («i),  a  condition;  be- 
cause (gtiia),  a  cause.     Dyer.  13S. 

INEVITABLE  ACCICfENT.  A  term  used 
in  the  civil  law,  nearly  aynoaymoue  with 
fortuitous  event.    10  Miss.  672. 

Any  accident  which  cannot  be  foreseen 
aad  prevented.  Though  used  as  synonymous 
wlUi  "act  of  God."  It  would  seem  to  have  a 
wider  meaning,  Including  not  only  accidents 
resulting  from  natural  forces,  but  those 
originating  from  human  agencies.  4  Doug. 
287.  290,  per  Lord  Mansfield;  21  Wend.  (N. 
Y.)  198.  per  Cowen.  J.;  S  Blackf.  (Ind.l 
223;  2  Ga.  319;  10  Miss.  572;  I  Pars.  Cont 
635;  Whart.  Neg.  GS3. 

In  the  Law  of  Maritime  Colllslona.  In- 
evitable accident,  "an  occnrrence  which  the 
party  charged  with  the  collision  could  not 
possibly  prevent  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
care,  caution,  and  maritime  skill."  2  Wall. 
(U.  S.)  6&ft. 

INE&T  DE  JURE.    It  is  implied  by  law. 

INFALiSTATUS  (Law  Lat  from  in,  and 
Pr.  t^luiae.  the  seashore).  In  old  English 
law.  Exposed  upon  the  sande  or  seashore. 
A  specicE  of  punishment  mentioned  In  Heng- 
ham-    Summa  Parva,  c.  3;  Cowell. 

INFAMISILat.)  In  Roman  law.  One  who, 
In  consequence  of  the  application  of  a  gen- 
eral rule,  and  not  by  virtue  of  an  arbitrary 
decision  of  the  censors,  lost  his  political 
rights,  but  preserved  his  civil  rights.  Sa- 
vlgny,  Dr.  Rom.  %  79. 

INFAMOUS  CRIME.  A  crime  which  works 
infamy  in  one  who  has  committed  it 

-' — In  the  United  States.  It  has  been  held 
that  only  those  crimes  are  Intamous  that 
were  so  at  common  law  (1  Dak.  2S9).  but 
the  general  rule  Is  that  any  offense  is  In- 
famous that  may  be  punished  by  death,  or 
by  Imprisonment  In  the  penitentiary,  with 
or  without  bai-d  tabor.  138  U.  S.  393;  8 
Gray   {Maas.)   349;   75  Mich.  811. 

The  test  Is  the  possible  punishment,  and 
not  that  awarded  in  a  particular  case.  114 
U.  S.  417. 

At  Common    Law.     Treason  and  all 

felonies,  and  certain  misdemeanors  aSectlng 
the  public  Interest  most  closely,  were  in- 
famous crimes,  the  nature  of  the  crime 
being  the  test  1  Greenl.  Ev.  S  373;  114  U. 
a.  417. 

INFAMY.  That  state  which  Is  produced 
by  the  conviction  of  an  Infamous  crime,  and 
the  loss  of  honor,  which  renders  the  In- 
famous person  Incompetent  as  a  witness. 

INFANGTHEFE  (from  in.  within,  fang. 
taken,  ard  thef,  or  theof,  a  tblef).  In  old 
Bngllsh  law  A  thief  taken  In.  or  within;  i. 
«.,  wtthln  the  manor  or  liberty  of  any  man 


having  Jurisdiction  to  try  him.  Spelman; 
Pleta,  lib.  6.  c.  37,  S  2.  A  thief  taken  on  any 
one's  lands,  being  one  of  his  own  men  or  ten- 
ants, found  In  possession  of  the  thing  stolen. 
Bracton,  fol.  154b:  2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law. 
40. 

The  privilege  or  liberty,  anciently  granted 
to  lords  of  certain  manors,  to  try  such  of- 
fenders.   Id.;  Cowell;  LL.  Qui.  Conq.  lib.  1. 

INFAN8  NON  MULTUM  A  FURIOSO 
distat  An  infant  does  not  differ  much  from 
a  lunatic.  Bracton,  lib.  3,  c.  2,  !  8;  Dig. 
50.  17.  6.  40;  1  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  »  223.  224, 
242. 


INFANT.  At  common  law.  one  of  either 
sex  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Oo. 
Litt.  171.  By  statute,  the  age  at  which  fe- 
males reach  their  majority  has  been  lowered 
In  some  states.     See  "Age." 

INFANTIA  (Lat.  from  infaiuf.  ta  tii« 
civil  law.  The  age  from  birth  tin  the  com- 
pletion of  seven  years.  4  Bl.  Cwnm.  22; 
Calv.  Lei.;  Heinec.  Blem.  Jur.  dv.  lib.  1  Ut 

21,  9  347. 

INFANTICIDE.  The  murder  of  a  new-bora 
Infant.  It  is  thus  distinguishable  from 
"abortion"  and  "foeticide,"  which  are  limit- 
ed to  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  foettit 
in  utero. 

INFANZON.  In  Spanish  law.  Apersonof 
noble  birth,  who  exercises  within  his  do- 
mains and  Inheritance  no  other  rights  and 
privileges  than  those  conceded  to  him. 

INFEFT.  In  Scotch  law.  To  give  selsia 
or  possession  of  lands;  to  Invest  or  enfeoff. 
1  Karnes,  Eq.  215. 

INFEFTMENT. 

In  Old  Scotch  Law,    Investiture  or  In- 

feudatlon.  including  both  charter  uid  seisin. 

1  Forbes.  Inst,  pt  2,  p.  110. 

In   Later  Law.     Saline,  or  the  Instni- 

ment  of  possession.     Bell,  Diet 

INFENSARE  CURIAM  (Law  Lat)  Aa 
expression  applied  to  a  court  when  It  sug- 
gested to  an  advocate  something  which  he 
had  omitted  through  mistake  or  Ignorance. 


tNFEOFFMENT.    The  act  or  Instnimeat 
of  feoffment     In  Scotland  it  Is  synonymous 

with  tasine,  meaning  the  instrument  of  pos- 
session. Formerly  It  was  synonymous  with 
"investiture."  Bell,  Diet   See  "Enfeoffment" 


INFERIOR.    One  who,  in  relation  to  ■ 
other,  has  less  power  and  Is  below  him;  o: 
who   ia   bound   to   obey   another.    He    who 
makes  the  law  is  the  superior;   he  who  is 
bound    to    obey    It,    the   inferior.    %    Boar. 
Inst  note  8. 


L-oo'^lc 


INFERIOR  COURTS 

INFERIOR  COURTS.  By  thU  term  ar« 
understood  all  courtB  except  the  eupreme 
courts.  An  inferior  court  Is  a  court  o(  lim- 
ited JurledlctlOD,  and  it  must  appear  on  the 
(ace  of  Its  proceedings  that  it  has  Jurisdlc- 
Uon,  or  its  proceedings  will  be  void.  3 
Bout.  Inst,  note  2529. 

INFICIARI,  or  INFITIARI  (Lat.)  In  the 
civil  law.  To  deny;  to  deny  one's  liability; 
to  refuse  to  pay  a  debt  or  restore  a  pledge;  to 
deny  the  allegation  of  a  plaintiff;  to  deny 
the  charge  of  an  accuser.    Calv.  Lex. 

INFICIATIO  (Lat.)  la  civil  law.  Denial; 
denial  of  fact  alleged  by  plalntiD, — especial- 
ly, a  denial  of  debt  or  deposit  Vocat;  Calv 
Lex, 

INFIDEL.  One  who  does  not  believe  In 
the  existence  of  a  God  who  will  reward  or 
punish  in  this  world,  or  that  which  U  to 
come.  Witles,  660.  One  who  professes  no 
religion  that  can  bind  his  conscience  to 
speak  the  truth.    1  Qreenl.  Bv.  {  3S8. 

This  term  has  been  very  Indefinitely  ap- 
plied. Under  the  name  of  "Infldel,"  Lord 
Coke  comprises  Jews  and  heathens  (2  Inst. 
G06;  3  Inst.  ]65).  and  Hawkins  includes 
among  tnfldels  such  as  do  not  believe  either 
in  the  Old  or  New  Testaroent  (Hawk.  P,  C. 
hb.  2.  c.  46.  i  148). 

INPIDELITAS  (Lat.)  In  feudal  law.  In- 
fidelity; faithlessness  to  ones  feudal  oath. 
Spelman. 


INFINITUM  IN  JURE  REPROBATUR. 
That  which  is  Infinite  or  endless  Is  repre- 
hensible in  law.    9  Coke,  46. 

INFIRMATIVE.  Weakening.  Webstei 
Tending  to  weaken  or  render  Infirm;  dli 
probahlllzlng.  3  Bentb.  Jud.  Bv.  13,  14. 
Exculpatory  is  used  by  some  authors  as 
synonymous.  See  Wills,  Clrc.  Ev.  120  et 
seq.;  Best,  Prea.  i  217  et  seq. 

INFIRMATIVE  CONSIDERATION.  In  the 
law  of  evidence.  A  consideration,  supposi- 
tion, or  hypothesis  of  which  the  criminative 
facts  of  a  case  admit,  and  which  tends  to 
weaken  the  Inference  or  preaumptlon 
guilt  deduclbie  from  them.  BurrlU,  Clrc. 
Ev.  163-165. 

INFIRMATIVE  FACT.  In  the  law  of  evi- 
dence. A.  fact  set  up,  proved,  or  even  sup- 
posed, in  opposition  to  the  criminative  facts 
of  a  case,  the  tendency  of  which  Is  to  weak- 
en the  force  of  the  Inference  of  guilt  de- 
duclbie from  them.  3  Bentb.  Jud.  Ev.  14; 
Best.  Pres.  E  217  et  seq.;  BurrlU,  Clrc.  Ev. 
164. 

Otherwise  called  aa  "exculpatory  tact" 

INFIRMATIVE  HYPOTHESIS.  Intheiaw 
of  evidence.  An  hypothesis  upon  which  the 
criminative  circumstances  may  he  explained 


INFORMAL.     Deficient  in  matters  of  form. 

INFORMALITY.    Want  of  legal  form. 

INFORMATION. 

In  French  Lav».     The  act  or  Inatm- 

ment  which  contains  the  depositions  of  wit- 
nesses against  the  accused.  Poth.  Pros. 
Civ.  (  2,  art.  5. 

In  Practice.  A  complaint  or  accusa- 
tion exhibited  against  a  person  for  some 
criminal  offense.    4  Bl.  CJonun.  308. 

It  differs  in  no  respect  from  an  indictment 
In  Its  form  and  substance,  except  that  it  la 
filed  at  the  mere  dIscreUon  of  the  proper 
law  officer  of  the  government  ex  offtcio 
without  the  Intervention  of  a  grand  Jury  4 
Bl.  Comm.  308.  The  process  has  not  been 
formally  put  In  motion  by  congress  for  mis- 
demeanors, but  Is  common  In  civil  prose- 
cutions for  penalties  and  forfeitures.  3 
Story,  Const.  659.  The  information  is  usoal- 
ly  made  upon  knowledge  given  by  some  oth- 
er person  than  the  officer,  called  the  "ro- 
lator." 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  pleading 
-/  which  proceedings  by  the  government, 
particularly  those  of  a  guaai  criminal  char- 
acter, are  begun. 

INFORMATION  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A 
quo  warranto.  A  proceeding  against  tbe 
usurper  of  a  franchise  or  office.  See  "Ouo 
Warranto." 

INFORMATION  OF  INTRUSION.  A  pro- 
ceeding instituted  by  the  state  prosecuting 
officer  against  Intruders  upon  the  public  do- 
main. See  Gen.  St.  Mass.  c.  141;  3  Pick 
(Mass.)  224;  6  Leigh  (Va.>  688. 

INFORMATUS  NON  SUM  (Lat)  Inprac- 
tice.  I  am  not  Informed.  A  form^  answM- 
made  in  court  or  put  upon  record  by  an  at- 
torney when  he  haa  nothing  to  say  In  de- 
fense of  bis  client     Styles,  Reg.  372, 

INFORMER.     A  person  who  informs  or 

prefers  an  accusation  against  another,  whom 
he  suspects  of  the  violation  of  some  penal 
statute. 

INFORTIATUM  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  The 
second  part  Of  the  Digest  or  Pandecto  of 
Justinian.    See  "Digest" 

This  part  which  commences  with  the 
third  title  of  the  twenty-fourth  book  and 
ends  with  the  thirty-eighth  book,  was  thus 
called  because  It  was  the  middle  part  which 
it  was  said,  was  supported  and  tortiOed  by 
the  two  others.  Some  have  supposed  that 
this  name  was  given  to  It  because  It  treata 
of  successions,  substitnUons,  and  other  Im- 
portant matters,  and,  helng  more  used  than 
the  others,  produced  greater  tees  to  the  law- 
yers. 

INFRA  (Lat)  Below;  under;  henoath- 
underneath.  The  opposite  of  tupra.  above. 
Thus,  we  say,  prtoio  gradu  e»(,— supra,  paler 
mater.  Infra,  fitiut.  /Ilia;  in  the  Brat  degree 
of  kindred  in  the  ascending  Uds^  above  is 


INFRA  AETATEM 


INFRINGEMENT 


the  father  and  the  mother,  below,  in  the  de- 
ec«ading  line,  eon  and  daughter.  Inst  3. 
6.  1. 

In  another  Bense,  this  word  elgnlfles  "with- 
in;" OS,  infra  corput  civitatig,  within  the 
body  of  the  county;  infra  prae»idia,  within 
the  guards.  So  ol  time,  "during; "  infra 
furorem,  during  the  madneBS.  Tble  use  la 
not  classical.  The  sole  Instance  of  the  word 
In  this  sense  In  the  Code,  infra  attni  ipatium 
(Code,  bk.  G,  tit.  9,  I  2),  Is  corrected  to 
infra  anni  spatium.  In  the  edition  of  the 
Corpus  Jur.  Civ.  of  1833,  at  Lelpslc.  The 
use  of  infra  tor  infra  seems  to  have  sprung 
up  among  the  barbarians  after  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire.  In  Italian,  the  preposi- 
tion fra,  which  Ib  a  corruption  of  infra.  Is 
used  in  the  sense  of  intra.  Bonett!,  Ita!. 
Diet. 


INFRA  ANNOSNueiLES  (Law  Lat)  Un- 
der marriageable  years;  not  yet  of  marriage- 
able age.     6  Coke,  22. 

INFRA  ANNUM  LUCTUS  <Lat.)  Within 
the  year  of  grief  or  moumtng.  1  Sbarswood. 
Bi.  Comm.  457;  Code.  6.  9.  2.  But  intra 
anni  apatium.  Is  the  phrase  used  In  the  pass- 
age In  the  Code  referred  to.  See  Corp.  Jur. 
Civ.  1843,  lielpsic.  Intra  tempui  Iwitus  oc- 
curs in  Novella  22,  c.  40.  This  year  was  at 
flrst  ten  months,  afterwarde  twelve.  1  Beck, 
Med.  Jur.  612. 

INFRA  BRACHIA  (Lat)  Within  her  arms. 
Used  of  a  husband  de  fure  as  well  as  de 
facto.  ■  2  Inst.  317.  Also,  inter  brachia. 
Bnicton,  fol.  14Sb.  It  was  in  this  sense 
that  a  woman  could  only  have  an  appeal  for 
murder  of  ber  husband  infer  brocftla  sua. 
Woman's  Lawy.  pp.  332,  33B. 

-    INFRA  CIVITATEM.  Within  the  sUte. 

INFRA  CORPUS  C0MITATU8  (Lat.) 
Within  the  body  of  the  county. 

The  common -law  courts  have  jurisdiction 
infra  corpus  comitatus.  The  admiralty,  on 
the  contrary,  has  no  such  Jurisdiction,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  tide  water  may  extend  with- 
in such  county.  5  How.  (U.  S.)  441,  451. 
See  "Admiralty;"  "Fauces  Terrae." 

INFRADIQNITATEMCURIAE(Lat.)  Be- 
low the  dignity  of  the  court.  Example:  In 
equity  a  demurrer  will  lie  to  a  bill  on  the 
ground  of  the  triviality  ot  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, as  lielDg  below  the  dignity  of  the 
court.  See  4  Johrf.  Ch-  (N.  Y.l  183:  4 
Pal«e.  Ch.  (N.  V.)  364;  4  Bonv.  Inst,  note 
4237. 

INFRA  FUROREM  (Law  Lat.)  During 
madness;  while  in  a  state  of  insanity.  Brae- 
ton.  fol.  19b;  Fleta,  lib.  3,  c.  9,  E  17. 

INFRA  HOSPITIUM  (Lat.)  Within  the 
inn.  When  once  a  traveler's  baggage  comes 
infra  IwtpUiuM.  that  is.  In  the  care  and 
under  the  charge  of  the  innkeeper,  it  Is  at 
Mb  risk.  See  1  Coke,  32;  14  Johns.  <N.  Y.) 
176;   M  Wend.  (N.  Y.)   2S2;    25  Wend.  (N. 


Y.)  642:  S  N.  H.  40S;  1  Smith.  Lead.  Cas. 
47;  9  Pick.  (Mass.)  280;  7  Cush.  (Mass.) 
4^7;  1  Adol.  ft  E.  522;  3  Nev.  ft  M.  576;  2 
Kent,  Comm.  593  (9th  Ed.);  Story,  Ballm. 
9  478;  1  Pars.  Cont  631,  notes.  See  "Guest;" 
"Innkeeper." 

INFRA  JURISDICTIONEM  (Law  Lat.) 
Within  the  jurisdlcUon.  2  Strange,  827; 
Latch,  214. 


INFRA  META8  (Law  Lat)  Within  the 
bounds  or  limits.  Infra  met  as  forestae, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  forest  Fleta,  lib. 
2,  c.  41,  S  12.  Jnfra  metat  hospitH.  within 
the  limits  of  the  household;  within  the  verge. 
Id.  Ub.  2,  c  2,  3  2. 

INFRA  PRAESIDIA  (Lat  within  tbewalle). 
A  term  used  In  relation  to  prlees.  to  signify 
that  they  had  been  brought  completely  in 
the  power  of  the  captors;  that  Is.  within  the 
towns,  camps,  ports,  or  fleet  of  the  captors. 
Formerly  the  rule  was.  and  perhaps  still  In 
ime  countries  Is,  that  the  act  of  bringing 
prize  in^ro  proesidia  changed  the  proper- 
ty; but  the  rule  now  established  Is  that 
there  must  be  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
to  effect  this  purpose.  1  C.  Rob.  Adm.  134; 
1  Kent,  Comm.  104;  Chit  Law  Nat.  9S; 
Abb.  Shipp.  14;  Hugo,  Dr.  Rom,  9  90. 

INFRA  gUATUOR  MARIA  (Lat)  Within 
the  four  seas.    Litt.  S  157. 

According  to  classical  style,  the  phrase 
ought  to  be  "infro."  etc.  Harg.  Co.  Litt  lib. 
2,  note  115. 


INFRA  TEMPU8  8EMESTRE  (Law  Lat) 
Within  six  months  (infra  seiE  men»e*).  St 
Westminster  II.  c.  5;  2  lost  361:  2  Reeve, 
Hist  Eng.  Law,  195:  3  Bl.  Comm.  249. 

INFRA  TRIDUUM  (Law  Lat)  Within 
three  days.  Formal  words  la  old  appeals. 
Fleta.  lib.  1.  c.  31,  5  6;  Id.  c.  35.  J  3. 

INFRACTION  (Lat  iiifrango,  to  break  in 
upon).  The  breach  of  a  law  or  agreement; 
the  vtolatiOD  of  a  compact.  In  the  French 
law  this  Is  the  generic  expression  to  desig- 
nate all  actions  which  are  punishable  by  the 
Code  of  France. 

INFRINGEMENT.  In  patent  law.  A  word 
used  to  denote  the  act  of  trespassing  upon 
the  incorporeal  right  secured  by  a  patent. 
Any  person  who,  without  legal  permission, 
shall  make,  use.  or  sell  to  another  to  be 
used,  the  thing  which  is  the  subject  matter 
of  any  existing  patent,  is  guilty  of  an  in- 
fringement 

To  constitute  an  Infringement,  there  need 
not  be  a  precise  duplication,  but  only  an 
adoption  ot  the  "operative  principle"  (I 
Fish.  Pat  Cas.  [U.  S.l  319);  a  mere  change 
in  the  mechanical  incidents,  while  retaining 
the  principle,  being  an  Infringement.  By 
the  "principle"  of  a  machine  is  not  meant 


INFUGARE 


INHERITANCE   ACT 


the  original  elementary  princlplee  of  motloD. 
but  the  modttt  operandi. — tbe  peculiar  de- 
vice or  maQDer  of  producing  the  effect  1 
Gall.  (U.  S.)  478. 


INFUGARE.    To  CI 


e  toll 


INFUSION.  In  medical  Jurisprudence.  A 
pharmaceutical  operation,  which  consieta  In 
pouring  a  hot  or  cold  Quid  npon  a  substance 
whose  medical  propertfee  It  la  desired  to 
extract    The  product  ot  this  operation. 

Although  "infusion"  differs  Trom  "decoc- 
tion," they  are  said  to  be  ejatdem  generit; 
and  In  the  case  of  an  indictment  which 
charged  the  prisoner  with  giving  a  decoct 
tion.  and  the  evidence  was  that  he  bad  giv- 
en an  iDfusion,  the  difference  was  bold  to 
be  immaterial.    3  Campb,  74. 

INGENIUM  (Lat  of  middle  ages).  A  net 
M'  book  (Du  Cange) ;  hence,  protMbly,  the 
meaning  given  by  Spelman  of  artifice,  fraud 
(tnffitt).  A  machine  (Spelman),  especially 
tor  warlike  purposes;  also,  tor  navigation  of 
a  ship  (Du  Cange). 

INGENUi  (Lat)  Inclvtilaw.  Thosetree- 
men  who  were  bom  free.    Vlcat 

They  were  a  class  of  freemen,  distin- 
guished from  those  who,  born  slaves,  had 
afterwards  legally  obtained  their  freedom. 
He  latter  were  called,  at  various  periods, 
■ometimea  Hberti,  sometimes  libertiM.  An 
unjust  or  Illegal  servitude  did  not  prevent 
a  man  from  being  ingeitutit. 


INGENUITA8  REGNI  (Law  Lat.)  In  old 
eingllsh  law.  The  freemen,  yeomanry,  or 
commonalty  of  the  kingdom.  Cowell.  Ap- 
plied sometimes  also  to  the  barons.    Id. 

INGRESS,  EGRESS,  AND  REGRESS. 
These  words  are  frequently  used  In  le&ses 
to  express  the  right  of  tbe  lessee  to  enter, 
go  upon,  and  return  from  the  lands  In  ques- 
tion. 

INGRE88U  (Lat)  An  ancient  writ  of  en- 
trr.  by  which  the  plaintiff  or  complainant 
sought  an  entry  into  his  lands.    Tech.  Diet. 

INGRE88U8  (Lat)  In  old  English  law. 
Ingress;  entry.  The  relief  psid  by  an  heir 
to  the  lord  was  sometimes  so  called.  Cow- 
ell. 

INGR08SAT0R  (Law  Lat)  An  engrosa- 
er.  ItiffrosaatoT  jnagni  rotuli,  engrosser  of 
the  great  roll;  afterwards  called  "clerk  ot 
the  pipe."   Spelman:  Cowell. 

INGROS8INQ.  In  practice.  The  act  ot 
copying,  from  a  rough  draft,  a  writing,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  executed;  aa.  ingross- 
Ing  a  deed. 

INHABITANT  (I^at  in,  In.fWfteo,  to  dwell). 
One  who  has  a  habitation  at  a  given  place. 
See  "Habitation." 

The  term  Is  one  whose  meaning  varies 
with  the  context  10  Am.  A  Eng.  Enc.  Law. 
7T1. 


Used  in  tbe  tax  laws  as  convertible  wHh 
"resident."  In  making  residence  a  teat  of 
taxability,  the  statute  looks  only  to  an  ac- 
tual Inhabitancy  for  some  permanent  period 
and  purpose,  at  a  prescribed  time.    4S  Barb. 

(N.  y.)  61. 

INHABITED  HOUSE  DUTY.  A  Ux  as- 
sessed In  England  on  Inhabited  dwelling- 
houses,  according  to  their  annual  value  (St. 
14  ft  1&  Vict  c.  36;  32  ft  33  Vict  c.  14,  S 
11).  which  Is  payable  by  the  occupier,  the 
landlord  being  deemed  the  occupier  where 
tbe  bouse  Is  let  to  several  persons  (St  4S 
Geo.  III.  c.  6&,  Schedule  B).  Houses  occu- 
pied solely  for  business  purposes  are  ex- 
empt from  duty,  although  a  care  taker  may 
dwell  therein,  and  houses  partially  occuplod 
tor  business  purposes  are  to  that  extent  ex- 
empt   Rapalje  ft  L. 

INHERENT  POWER.  An  authority  pos- 
sessed without  Its  being  derived  from  an- 
other; a  right  ability,  or  faculty  of  doing 
a  thing,  without  receiving  that  rl^t.  abil- 
ity, or  faculty  from  another. 


INHERIT.  To  take  by  Inheritance;  to  Uke 
as  heir  on  tbe  death  ot  the  ancestor.  ""Bo 
Inherit  to"  a  person  Is  a  common  expres- 
sion in  the  books.  3  Coke.  41;  2  Bl.  Oomm. 
254,  Z5&. 

INHERITABLE  BtOOD.  Blood  of  an  an- 
cestor which,  while  It  makes  tbe  person  In 
whose  veins  It  flows  a  relative,  will  also 
give  him  the  legal  rights  of  tnberltance  In- 
cident to  that  relationship.  See  2  Share- 
wood.  Bl.  Comm.  254,  Z!i6.  Descendants  can 
derive  no  title  through  a  person  whose 
blood  Is  not  Inheritable.  Such,  in  England. 
are  persons  attainted  and  aliens.  But  at- 
tainder is  not  known  In  this  country.  Id. 
See  4  Kent.  Comm.  413,  421;  1  Hilllard, 
Real  Prop.  14S:   2  HIDlard.  Real  Prop.  190. 

INHERITANCE.  A  perpetuity  In  lands  to 
a  man  and  his  heirs;  tbe  right  to  succeed 
to  tbe  estate  ot  a  person  who  dies  intestate. 
Dig.   60.    16.    24,     Tbe  term   is  applied    to 

Tbe  property  wblcb  Is  Inherited  ts  called 
an  inheritance. 

The  term  "Inberitsjice"  Includes  not  only 
lands  and  tenements  which  have  been  ac- 
quired by  descent,  but  every  tee  simple  or 
fee  tall  which  a  person  has  acquired  by  pur- 
chase may  be  said  to  be  an  Inheritance,  be- 
e  tbe  purchaser's  heirs  may  Inherit  It 
!  9.  See  "Estate." 
— In  Civil  Law.  Tbe  succession  to  all 
the  rights  ot  tbe  deceased.  It  ts  of  two 
kinds:  That  which  arises  by  testament, 
when  the  testator  gives  his  succession  to  a 
particular  person ;  and  that  which  arises  by 
operation  of  law.  which  Is  called  "succes- 
sion ab  intettat."  Helnec.  Ler.  Elem.  (f 
484,  485. 


INHIBITION 


INHIBITION. 

In  Civil  Law.    A  probibltlon  which  the 

law  makes  or  a  Judge  ordalna  to  an  indi- 
vidual.   HBlKax.  Anal.  p.  126. 

In  English  Law.    The  name  of  a  writ 

which  forbids  a  judge  Trom  further  proceed- 
InK  In  a  cause  depending  before  him.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  prohibition.  Termee  de  la 
Ley;  Fitzh.  NaL  Brev.  39. 

in  Scotch  Law.  A  personal  prohibi- 
tion which  passeB  by  letters  under  the  sig- 
net, prohibiting  the  party  inhibited  to  con- 
tract any  debt  or  do  any  act  by  which  any 
part  of  the  heritable  property  may  be  alien- 
ed or  carried  off,  in  prejudice  of  the  cred- 
itor inhibiting.  Brsk.  Prac.  bk.  2,  tit.  2,  S  2. 
See  "Diligence." 

INHIBITIONAGAINSTAWIFE.  InScotcb 
law.  A  writ  In  the  sovereign's  name,  pass- 
ing the  signet,  which  prohibits  all  and  sun- 
dry from  having  transactions  with  a  wife, 
or  glTlng  her  credit  Belt,  Diet.;  Brsk.  Inst 
1.  6.  26. 

INHOC,  or  INHOKE  (Saion;  Law  Lat.  1/*- 
hokium).  In  old  records.  A  nook  or  comer 
of  a  common  or  fallow  Held,  inclosed  and 
culUvated.  Kennett.  Par.  Ant.  297.  298;  Cow- 
eU. 

INH0NESTU8  (Lat.)  In  old  English  law. 
Unseemly;  not  in  due  order.  Pleta,  lib.  1.  c. 
31,  !  8. 

INIQUI88IMAPAX  EST  ANTE  PON  EN  DA 
juatisaimo  beilo.  The  most  unjust  peace  Is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  Justest  war.  18  Wend. 
(N.  Y.)   257,  305. 

INIQUITY.  In  Scotch  practice.  A  tech- 
nical expression  applied  to  the  decision  of 
an  inferior  Judge  who  has  decided  contrary 
to  law.  He  Is  said  to  have  committed  Iniqui- 
ty.   Beil.  Diet 

INIQUUM  EST  ALIOS  PERMITTERE, 
alios  inhlbere  mercaturam.  It  la  Inequitable 
to  permit  some  to  trade,  and  to  prohibit 
others.    3  Inst  1S1. 

INIQUUM  EST  ALIQUEM  REI  SU)  ESSE 
Judicem.  It  Ih  unjust  for  any  one  to  be  Judge 
in  his  own  cause.     12  Coke,  13. 

INIQUUM  EST  INGENUIS  H0MINIBU8 
non  esse  Mberam  rerum  suarum  allenatto- 
n«m.  It  Is  against  equity  for  freemen  not  to 
have  the  free  disposal  of  their  own  property. 
Co.  Lltt.  223.  See  1  Bouv.  Inst,  notes  455. 
460. 

INITIAL  (from  Lat.  tnilivm.  beginning). 
Beginning;  placed  at  the  beginning.  Web- 
ster. Thus,  the  initials  of  a  man's  name 
are  the  first  letters  of  his  name. 

INITIALIATESTIMONIKLat.)  In  Scotch 
law.  A  preliminary  examination  of  a  wit- 
ness to  ascertain  what  disposition  he  bears 
towards  the  parties, — whether  he  has  been 
prompted  what  to  say.  whether  he  has  re- 
ceived a  bribe,  and  the  like.     It  resembles 


INJUNCTION 


INITIATE.    Commenced. 

A  husband  was,  in  feudal  law.  said  to  be 
tenant  by  the  curtesy  initiate  when  a  child 
who  might  inherit  was  bom  to  his  wlfe^  be- 
cause he  then  flrst  had  an  Inchoate  right 
as  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  and  did  homage 
to  the  lord  as  one  of  the  pares  ourtU,  peers 
of  the  court;  whence  "curtesy."  This  right 
became  consummated  on  the  death  of  the 
wife  before  the  husband.  See  2  Sharswood. 
Bl.  Comm.  127;  1  Steph.  Comm.  247. 

INITIATIVE,  In  French  law.  The  name 
given  to  the  important  prerogative  confer- 
red by  the  Charte  CouBUtutionnelle  (article 
16)  on  the  late  king  to  propose  through  hla 
ministers  projects  ol  laws.  1  TouUler,  Dr. 
Civ.  note  39.    See  "Veto." 

INJUNCTION.  A  prohibitory  writ,  issued 
by  the  authority  of,  and  generally  under  ths 
seal  of,  a  court  of  equity,  to  restrain  one  or 
more  of  the  defendants  or  parties,  or  quasi 
parties,  to  a  suit  or  proceeding  in  equity, 
from  doing,  or  from  permitting  his  servanta 
or  others  who  are  under  his  control  to  do. 
an  act  which  is  deemed  to  be  unjust  or  In- 
equitable so  far  as  regards  the  rights  of 
some  other  party  or  parties  to  such  suit  or 
proceedings  In  equity,  Eden,  InJ.  c.  1;  Jer- 
emy, Eq.  Jur.  bk.  3.  c.  2.  §  1;  Story,  Eq. 
Jur.  {  861;  Wlllard,  Eq.  Jur.  341;  4  Bout. 
Inst.  120;  2  Green.  Ch.  <N,  J.)  136;  1  Madd. 
126. 

( ] )  Preliminary  injunctions  are  used  to  r»- 
strain  the  party  enjoined  from  doing  or  con- 
tinuing to  do  the  wrong  complained  of,  ei- 
ther temporarily  or  during  the  continuance 
of  the  suit  or  proceeding  in  equity  in  which 
such  injunction  Is  granted,  and  before  the 
rlgbts  of  the  parties  have  been  deflnltely 
settled  by  the  decision  and  decree  of  the 
court  In  such  suit  or  proceeding. 

{2)  Final  or  perpetual  injuncllons  are 
awarded,  or  directed  to  be  issuL'd,  or  the  pre- 
liminary Injunction  already  issued  Is  made 
final  or  perpetual,  by  the  final  decree  of  the 
court,  or  when  the  rights  of  the  parties  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  subject  of  the  injunc- 
tion are  finally  adjudicated  and  disposed  of 
by  the  decision  and  the  order  or  decree  of 
the  court.  3  Freem.  Ch.  106;  4  Johna  Ch. 
(N.  Y.)  69;  3  Yerg.  <Tenn.)  366;  1  Bibb 
IKy.)  184;  4  Bout.  Inst  123. 

In  England,  injunctions  were  divided  In- 
to "common  Injunctions"  and  "special  in- 
junctions." Eden.  InJ.  (3d  Am.  Ed.)  178, 
note;  Wlllard.  Eq.  Jur.  342;  Saxt  (N.  J.) 
504.  The  common  injunction  was  obtained 
of  course  when  the  defendant  In  the  suit  In 
equity  was  in  default  for  not  entering  his 
appearance,  or  for  not  putting  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  complainant's  bill  within  the 
times  prescribed  by  the  practice  of  the  court. 
Eden,  InJ.  (3d  Am.  Ed.)  69-61,  68-72.  93, 
note;  Story.  Eq.  Jur.  i  892;  18  Ves.  G23; 
Jeremy.  Eq.  Jur.  bk.  3,  c.  2,  S  1,  P-  339; 
Glib.  For.  Rom.  194;  Newby,  Chanc.  Prac. 
c.  4,  i  7.  Special  injunc'ions  were  founded 
upon  the  oath  of  the  complainant  or  other 
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evidence  of  the  tmth  of  the  chftrEeB  con- 
tained In  bie  bill  of  complaint.  Tbey  were 
obtained  upon  a  special  application  to  the 
court,  or  to  the  officer  of  the  court  who  was 
authorized  to  allow  the  Issuing  of  euch  In- 
junctions, and  usually  upon  notice  of  such 
application  given  to  the  party  whose  pro- 
ceedings were  sought  to  be  enjoined.  Story, 
Eq.  Jur.  S  892;  4  Eden,  Inj.  78,  290;  Jeremy, 
Eq.  Jur.  333.  341,  342;  3  Mer.  475;  18  Ves. 
G22.  533.  In  the  United  States  courts,  and 
in  the  equity  courte  of  most  of  the  states 
of  the  Union,  the  English  practice  of  grant- 
ing the  common  Injunction  has  been  discon- 
tinued or  superseded,  either  by  statute  or 
by  the  rules  of  the  courts.  And  the  pre- 
liminary Injunctions  are  therefore  all  spe- 
cial Injunctions  In  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
try, where  such  English  practice  has  been 
superseded. 

INJURIA  ABSQUE  (or  SINE)  DAMNO. 
Wrongwlthout  damage;  an  actionable  wrong 
not  resulting;  In  any  legal  damage. 

The  doctrine  of  injuria  absque  damno  ap- 
plies only  In  those  casee  where,  though  there 
was  a  wrongful  act,  It  did  not  amount  to 
an  Invasion  of  a  substantial  right,  the  tend- 
ency of  modem  law  being  to  presume  nom- 
inal damages  from  every  Infraction  of  a 
legal  right,  though  no  actual  damage  result. 
Whether  nominal  damages  will  be  presumed, 
or  the  rule  of  injuria  absgue  damno  ap- 
plied, depends  on  the  disposition  of  the 
court  to  invoke  the  maxim  "de  minimis," 
etc.  See  76  Cal.  182;  30  Vt.  443.  And  this 
will  be  done  generally  only  where  the  right 
infringed  was  in  itself  trivial,  as  where  an 
officer,  on  attaching  bay.  used  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, without  leave,  a  fork  belonging  to 
the  attachment  debtor,  and  then  returned  it 
uninjured.  22  Vt.  231.  See  Sedgw.  Dam.  § 
96;  Suth.  Dam.  S  3;  "Nominal  Damages." 

INJURIA  FIT  El  GUI  CONVICIUM  DIC- 
tum  est,  vel  de  eo  factum  carmen  famosum. 
An  injury  Is  done  to  him  of  whom  a  re- 
proachful thing  Is  said,  or  concerning  whom 
an  infamous  song  Is  made.    9  Ooke,  60. 

INJURIA  NON  EXCU8AT  INJURIAM.  A 
wrong  doee  not  excuse  a  wrong.  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  {3d  London  Ed.)  247.  343.  349; 
11  Eich.  822;  15  Q.  B.  216;  6  El.  A  Bl.  76; 
Branch.  Prlne. 


INJURIA  PROPRIA  NON  CADET  IN 
beneflcium  faclentis.  No  one  shall  proBt  by 
his  own  wrong. 

INJURIA  8ERVI  DOMINUM  PERTiNGiT. 
The  master  is  liable  for  Injury  done  by  his 
servant.    Lofft,  229. 

INJURIOUS  WORDS.  In  Louisiana.  Slan- 
der, or  libellous  words.  Civ.  Code  La.  art. 
3601. 

INJURY  (Lat.  in,  negaUve.  fu».  a  right). 
A  wrong  or  tort 

R«latlvO  injuries    are    injuries  to  those 


rights  which  a  person  possesses  In  relation 
to  the  person  who  is  immediately  affected 
by  the  wrongful  act  done. 

Absolute  Injuries  are  injuries  to  those 
rights  which  a  person  poasesses  as  being  a 
member  of  society. 

Private  Injuries  are  Infringements  of  the 
private  or  civil  rights  belonging  to  ludlvid- 
ualB,  considered  as  Individuals. 

Public  Injuries  are  breaches  and  violations 
of  rights  and  duties  which  affect  the  whole 
community  as  a  community. 

Injuries  to  personal  property  are  the  un- 
lawful taking  and  detention  thereof  from 
the  owner;  and  other  injuries  are  some 
damage  affecUng  the  same  while  In  the 
claimant's  pOESeBfilon,  or  that  of  a  third  per- 
son, or  Injuries  to  his  reversionary  Inter- 

Injurlea  to  real  property  are  ousters,  tres- 
passes, nuisances,  waste,  subtraction  of  rent, 
disturbance  of  right  of  way,  and  the  like. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  divisions  overlap 
each  other,  and  that  the  same  act  may  be. 
for  example,  a  relative,  a  private,  and  a  pub- 
lic Injury  at  once.  For  many  Injuries  of 
this  character,  the  offender  may  be  obliged 
to  suffer  punishment  for  the  public  wrong, 
and  to  recompense  the  sufferer  for  the  par- 
ticular loss  which  be  has  sustained.  The 
distinction  is  more  commonly  marked  by  the 
use  of  the  terms  civil  injuries  to  denote  pri- 
vate Injuries,  and  of  crimes,  misdemeanors, 
etc.,  to  denote  the  public  injury  done,  though 
not  always;  as,  for  example,  in  case  of  a 
public  nuisance  which  may  be  also  a  private 
nuisance. 

In  Civli  Law.    A  delict  committed  in 

contempt  or  outrage  of  any  one,  whereby  bis 
body,  his  dignity,  or  his  reputation  Is  ma- 
liciously Injured.  Voet,  Com.  ad  Pand.  47. 
tit.  10.  note  1. 

A  real  injury  Is  inflicted  by  any  ac>  by 
which  a  person's  honor  or  dignity  Is  affect- 
ed: as,  striking  one  with  a  cane,  or  even 
aiming  a  blow  without  striking;  spitting  in 
one's  face;  assuming  a  coat  of  arms,  or  any 
other  mark  or  distinction,  proper  to  anoth- 
er, etc.  The  composing  and  publishing  de- 
famatory libels  may  be  reckoned  of  this 
kind.    Ersk.  Prac.  4.  4.  45. 

A  verbal  injury,  when  directed  against  a 
private  person,  consists  In  the  uttering  con- 
tumelious words,  which  tend  to  Injure  his 
character  by  njaklng  him  little  or  ridiculous. 
n'here  the  offensive  words  are  uttered  in  the 
heat  of  a  dispute,  and  spoken  to  the  person's 
face,  the  law  does  not  presume  any  mali- 
cious intention  In  the  utterer.  whose  resent- 
ment generally  subsides  with  his  passion: 
and  yet,  even  In  that  case,  the  truth  of  the 
Injurious  words  seldom  absolves  entirely 
from  punishment.  Where  the  Injurious  ex- 
pressions have  a  tendency  to  blacken  one's 
moral  character,  or  Ox  some  particular  guilt 
upon  him,  and  are  deliberately  repeated  in 
different  companies,  or  handed  about  in 
whispsrs  to  confidants,  the  crime  then  be- 
comes slander,  agreeably  to  the  dletlnctlon 
of  the  Roman  law.  Dig.  IB,  S  12,  "De  In- 
jur." 
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ENJUSTUM  EST,  ETC. 


INNS  OF  COURT 


INJUSTUM  EST,  NISI  TOTA  LEQE  IN- 
•pectae,  da  una  allqua  ejus  partlcula  propo- 
aita  Judlcare  vel  reapondere.  It  Ib  unjust  to 
sire  Judgment  or  advice  concerning  any  par- 
ticular clause  of  a  law  wltbout  bavlng  ex- 
amined ttae  whole  law.    g  Coke.  117b. 

INLAGARE,  or  INLEGIARE.  To  restore 
to  protection  of  taw.  Opposed  to  utlagare. 
Bractnn,  lib.  3,  tr.  2,  c.  14,  S  1;  Du  Cange. 


INLAND.  Wltbln  the  same  countrj'.  As 
to  what  are  Inland  bills  of  exchange,  see 
"BUI  at  Exchange," 

INLAND  BILL  OP  EXCHANGE.     One 

drawn  upon  a  person   living  In   the   same 
stal«  or  conntrr  with  the  drawer. 

INLAND  NAVIGATION.  Includes  navfga- 
Uon  upon  rivers  (6  Blss.  [U.  S.]  S64),  but 
not  on  the  Great  Lakes  <24  How.  [U.  S.]  1). 


INLAUGHE.    See  "Inlashe." 

INLAW.  To  place  under  the  protection 
of  the  law.  "Swearing  obedience  to  the  king 
In  a  leet,  which  doth  Inlaw  the  subject" 
Bac.  Works,  IV.  328. 

INLIGARE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  European 
taw.  To  confederate;  to  Join  In  a  league  (in 
llgam  coire).    Spelman. 

INMATE.  One  who  dwells  Id  a  part  of  an- 
other's house,  the-  latter  dwelling,  at  the 
same  time,  In  the  said  house.  Kltch.  Cts. 
46b;  Comyn.  Dig.  "Justices  of  the  Peace" 
(B  85);  1  Barn.  &  C.  578;  8  Bam.  A  C.  71; 
9  Bam.  ft  C.  335;  2  Dowl,  ft  R.  743;  2  Man. 
ft  R.  227;  4  Man.  ft  R.  151;  2  Rues.  Crtmes, 
937;  1  Deac.  Crim.  Law.  1S6;  2  East,  P.  C. 
499,  5051  1  Leach,  Crtm.  Law.  90.  237,  427; 
Ale  Eeg.  Cas.  21;  1  Man.  A  G.  83.  See 
"Lodger." 

INN.  A  house  where  a  traveller  Is  fur- 
nished with  everything  he  has  occasion  for 
while  on  his  way.  Bac.  Abr.  "Inns"  (B) ; 
12  Mod.  255;  3  Barn,  t  Aid.  283;  4  Camp. 
77;  2  Chit  Ballm.  484;  9  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  72; 
3  Chit  Com.  Law.  365.  note  6.  A  publi<: 
bouse  of  entertainment  for  all  who  choose 
to  visit  It    5  Sandf.  (N.  Y.)  247. 

INNAMIUM.    A  pledge- 

INNAVIOABLE.  A  term  applied  In  foreign 
Insurance  law  to  a  vessel  not  navigable, 
through  Irremediable  misfortune  by  a  peril 
«f  the  sea.  The  sblp  Is  relatively  Innav- 
igable when  It  will  require  almost  as  much 
time  and  expense  to  repair  her  as  to  build 
a  new  one.  Targa.  c.  54.  p.  238,  c.  60,  p. 
266;  Emerlg.  tom.  i.  pp.  577,  561;  3  Kent 
Comm.  323,  note. 


INNKEEPER.  The  keeper  of  a  common 
n  tor  the  lodging  and  entertainment  of 
travellers  and  passengers,  their  horses  and 
attendants,  for  a  reaeanable  compeneatlon. 
Bac  Abr.  "inns."  etc.;  Story,  Ballm.  I  475. 
one  who  entertains  strangers  occasion- 
ally, although  be  may  receive  compensation 
for  It,  Is  not  an  Innkeeper.  2  Dev.  ft  B.  (N. 
C.)  424;  7  Ga.  296. 

INNOCENCE.    The  absence  of  guilt  (g.  V.) 

INNOCENT  CONVEYANCES.  In  English 
taw.  A  technical  term  used  to  signify  those 
conveyances  made  by  a  tenant  of  his  lease- 
hold which  do  not  occasion  a  forfeiture. 
These  are  conveyances  by  lease  and  releaae, 
bargain  and  sale,  and  a  covenant  to  stand 
seised  by  a  tenant  tor  life.  1  Cblt  Prac. 
243,  244. 

INNOMINATE  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  Not 
named  or  classed;  belonging  to  no  specific 
class;  ranking  under  a  general  head.  A 
term  applied  to  those  contracts  for  which  no 
certain  or  precise  remedy  was  appointed,  but 
a  general  action  on  the  case  only.  Dig.  2.  I. 
4.  7.  2;  Id.  19.  4.  5. 

INNOMINATE  CONTRACTS.  Inclvillaw. 
Contracts  which  have  no  particular  names, 
aa  permutation  and  transaction.  Inst  2. 10. 
13.  There  are  many  Innominate  contracts; 
but  the  Roman  lawyers  reduced  them  to  four 
classeE,  namely,  do  ul  def,  do  ul  f^ciaa,  facto 
ut  des,  and  facio  vt  facias.    Dig.  2.  14.  7.  2. 

INNONIA  (Law  Lat)  In  old  Bngllsh  law. 
A  close  or  Inctosure  (clautunt.  incJauaura). 
Spelman. 

INNOTESCIMUS  (Lat.)  In  English  law. 
An  epithet  used  for  letters  patent,  which  are 
always  of  a  charter  of  feoffment  or  some 
other  Instrument  not  of  record,  concluding 
with  the  words.  Innolesctmat  per  praesentet, 
etc.    Tech.  Diet 

INNOVATION.  In  Scotch  law.  The  ex- 
change of  one  obligation  tor  another,  so  that 
the  second  shall  come  In  the  place  of  the 
first    Bell,  Diet.    The  same  as  "novation." 

INNS  OF  CHANCERY.  So  called  because 
anciently  Inhabited  by  such  clerks  as  chleDy 
studied  the  framing  of  writs,  which  regu- 
larly t>elonged  to  the  curaitors,  who  were  of- 
ficers of  the  court  of  chancery.  There  are 
nine  of  them. — Clement's,  Clifford's,  and  Ly- 
on's Inn;  Furnival's.  Tha vies',  and  Symonii's 
Inn;  New  Inn;  and  Barnard's  and  Staples' 
Inn.  These  were  formerly  preparatory  col- 
leges for  students,  and  many  entered  them 
before  they  were  admitted  Into  the  Inns  of 
court.  They  consist  chleQy  of  solicitors,  and 
possess  corporate  property,  hall,  chambers, 
etc..  but  perform  no  public  functions  like 
the  Inns  of  court.    Wharton. 

INNS  OF  COURT.    The  name  given  to  the 


eollegea  of  the  Bngtlah  prafeBMrs  and  Btu- 
denU  of  the  common  law. 

The  four  principal  Idiib  of  court  are  the 
Inner  Temple  and  Middle  Temple  (formerl; 
belonging  to  the  Knlghta  Templar),  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  Grab's  Inn  (ancleatly  belong- 
ing to  the  earls  of  Lincoln  and  Qray).  The 
other  inne  are  the  two  Sergeants'  Inns.  See 
"Inns  of  Chanrery," 

INNUENDO  (l.at.  inuuere.  to  nod  at.  to 
bint  at;  meaning).  The  word  was  used  when 
pleadings  were  In  Latin,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated by  "meaning." 

In  Pleading.  A  clause  In  a  declara- 
tion. Indtctment,  or  other  pleading  contain- 
ing an  averment  which  Is  explanatory  of 
some  preceding  word  or  statement. 

It  deiivee  He  name  from  the  leading  word 
by  which  it  was  always  introduced  when 
pleadings  were  in  l^tln.  It  1b  mostly  used 
in  actions  of  slander,  and  ts  then  said  to  be 
a  subordinate  averment,  connecting  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  publication  with  what  has 
gone  belore.  in  order  to  elucidate  the  defend- 
ant's meaning  more  fully.  1  Starkle,  Sland. 
ft  L.  431. 

Its  object  Is  to  explain  the  defendant's 
meaning  by  reference  to  preTlous  matter. 
See  "Colloquium."  It  may  be  used  to  point 
to  the  plaintiff  as  the  person  Intended  In 
the  defendant's  statement.  It  may  show  that 
a  general  imputation  of  crime  is  Intended  to 
apply  to  the  plaintiff  (Heard.  Lib.  &  Sland. 
i  226;  1  H.  L.  Cas.  637;  2  Hill  [N.  Y.]  282). 
but  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  give  a  new  sense 
to  words  where  there  Is  no  such  charge  (S 
Q.  B.  825:   7  C.  B.  280). 

It  may  point  to  the  injurious  and  action- 
able meaning,  wbere  the  words  complained 
Of  are  susceptible  of  two  meanings  (g  Q.  B. 
841;  Moore  A  S.  727).  and  generally  explain 
the  prerrdlng  ma'ier  M  I)on*1.  fN.  S.|  6ii3: 
7  C.  B.  251;  15  C.  B.  360;  I  Meea.  &  W.  245; 
6  Blng.  17;  10  BIng,  250;  12  Adol.  &  E, 
317).  but  cannot  enlarge  and  point  the  ef- ! 
feet  of  language  beyond  its  natural  and  com-  I 
mon  meaning  In  Its  usual  acceptation 
(Heard.  Lib.  &  Sland.  5  219;  Mete.  Yelv,  22; 
2  Salk.  513;  1  U.  Raym.  256;  2  Cowp.  688: 
i  Per.  A  D.  161;  fi  Barn.  &  C.  I.'i4;  4  Nev. 
&  M.  841;  4  Dowl.  703:  9  Adol.  &  E.  282;  12 
Adol.  &  R.  719;  15  Pick.  (Mass.)  335).  un- 
less connected  with  the  proper  introductory 
averments  (1  Cromp.  ft  J.  143;  1  Adol.  &  E. 
564;  9  Adol.  &  E.  282,  286.  note;  1  C.  B. 
728;  6  C.  B.  239;  1  Saund.  242;  2  Pick. 
fMass.I  320:  13  Picli.  IMass.l  198:  IE  Pick. 
IMass.1  321:  16  Pick.  [Mass.)  I;  II  Mete. 
[Mass.1  473:  8  N.  H.  346;  12  Vt.  51;  1  Bin. 
[Pa.]  537;  B  Bin.  [Pa.]  218;  11  Serg.  ft  R. 
(Pa.1  343;  5  Johns.  [R  T.]  2U). 

INOFFICIOSUM  lI.At.)  In  civil  law.  In- 
offlclous;  contrary  to  natural  duty  or  alTec- 
tlon.  Used  of  a  will  of  a  parent  which  dis- 
inherited a  child  without  Just  cause,  or  of 
that  of  a  child  which  disinherited  a  parent. 
and  which  could  be  contested  by  Querela  in- 
offlcioH  teslamenti.  Dig.  2.  5.  3,  13;  Faulus. 
lib.  4.  tit.  5,  g  1. 

INOFFICIOUS  TESTAMENT.     A  will  not 


INOFICIOCIDAD.  InSpanlsta  law,  Bvery- 
thing  done  contrary  to  a  duty  or  obligation 
assumed,  as  well  as  in  opposition  to  the  pi- 
ety and  affection  dictated  by  nature,  inof- 
ftciosum  dicitur  (d  omne  guod  contra  pietati* 
officium  factum,  cat.  The  term  applies  espe- 
cially to  testaments,  donations,  dower,  etc, 
which  may  be  either  revoked  or  reduced 
when  they  affect  injuriously  the  rights  oC 
creditors  or  heirs. 

INOPSCONSILIKLat.)  DesUtute  or  with- 
out counsel.  In  the  construction  of  wills,  a 
greater  latitude  Is  given,  because  the  tastator 
le  supposed  to  have  been  inopi  concilU. 

INPENY  AND  OUTPENY.  In  old  English 
law.  A  customary  payment  of  a  penny  on 
entering  Into  and  going  out  of  a  tenancy 
(pro  extlu  de  tenura,  et  pro  ingressu).  Spel- 
man;  Cowell. 

INQUEST  OF  OFFICE.  An  Inquiry  made 
b}  the  king's  ofDcer,  his  sheriff,  coroner,  or 
escheator,  either  virtute  offtcii.  or  by  writ 
sent  to  him  tor  that  purpose,  or  by  commis- 
sioners specially  appointed,  concerning  any 
matter  that  entitles  tba  king  to  the  posses- 
sion of  lands  or  tenements,  goods  or  chat- 
tels. It  Is  done  by  a  Jury  of  no  determinate 
number,— either  twelve,  or  more,  or  less.  3 
Stasrswood,  Bl.  Comm.  258;  Finch.  Law,  323- 
325.  An  Inquest  of  office  was  bound  to  find 
(or  the  king  upon  the  direction  of  the  court. 
The  reason  given  ts  that  an  inquest  con- 
cluded no  man  of  his  right,  but  only  gave 
the  king  an  opportunity  to  enter,  so  that  he 
could  have  his  right  tried.  3  Sharswood,  Bl. 
Comm.  260;  4  Steph.  Comm.  61;  F.  Moore, 
730:  Vaughan.  135;  3  Hen.  VII.  10;  2  Hen. 
IV.  5;  3  Leon.  196.  An  Inquest  of  office  was 
aiso  called,  simply,  "office."  As  to  "office"  in 
the  United  States,  see  1  Gaines  (N.  Y.)  42G; 
7  Ci-anch  (U.  S.)  603;  2  Kent.  Comm.  16.  23. 

INQUILINUS.  In  civil  law.  The  hirer  of 
a  bouse  In  the  city;  a  city  tenant,  as  cotonut 
was  a  country  tenant.      Bracton,  fol.  4Sb. 

INQUIRY,  WRIT  OF.  A  writ  sued  out  by 
a  piaiotlfl  in  a  case  where  the  defendant  baa 

let  the  proceedings  go  by  default,  and  an 
interlocutory  Judgment  has  been  given  (or 
(iamagPB  generally,  where  the  damages  do 
not  admit  of  calculation.  It  issues  to  the 
KherilT  of  the  county  In  which  the  venue  Is 
laid,  and  commands  him  to  Inquire,  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  men.  concerning  the  amount 
of  damages.  The  sheriff  thereupon  tries  the 
i:ause  in  his  sheriff's  court,  and  some  amonot 
must  always  be  returned  to  the  court.  But 
the  return  of  the  inquest  merely  informs 
the  court,  which  may.  if  It  choose,  in  all 
cases  assess  damages,  and  thereupon  give 
final  Judgment.  2  Archb.  Prac.  (Waterman 
Ed.)  952:  3  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  398;  3 
Chit.  St.  495.  497. 

INQUiSiTiO  (Lat.)  In  old  English  law. 
An  inquisition  or  inquest  InQuiaitio  pott 
mortem,  an  inquisition  after  death.    An  In- 


INQUISITION  (4S 

queat  of  office  held,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  mlUtar;  tenures,  upon  the  death  of 
every  one  of  the  king's  tenants,  to  Inquire 
of  what  lands  he  died  seUed,  who  was  his 
heir,  and  Of  what  age,  In  order  to  entitle 
the  king  to  his  maxrlage,  wardship,  relief, 
primer  Belaln,  or  other  advantages,  as  the 
circumstanceB  of  the  case  might  turn  out.  3 
Bl.  Comm.  25S.  Inquiaitio  patriae,  the  In- 
quisition of  the  countir:  the  ordinarr  Jury, 
as  dlBtingulsbed  from  the  grand  aeelze. 
Bracton,  fol.  15b. 

INQUISITION.  In  practice.  An  examina- 
tion of  certain  tacts  by  a  Jury  Impanelled 
by  the  sheriff  for  the  purpose.  The  Instru- 
ment of  writing  on  which  their  decision  is 
made  Is  also  called  an  Inquisition.  The 
sheriS  or  coroner,  and  the  jury  who  make 
the  Inquisition,  are  called  the  "inquest." 
The  term  "Inquest"  Is  now  generally  used 
Instead  of  "Inquisition." 

INQUISITOR.     A  designation  of  sheriffs, 
coroners  auper  visum  corporis,  and  the  like, 
who  have  power  to  Inquire  Into  certain  n 
ters. 

——In  Eccleaiaetical  Law.  The  name  ot 
an  officer  who  1b  authorized  to  Inquire  Into 
heresies,  and  the  like,  and  to  punish  them;  a 
Judge. 

INROLMENT,  or  ENROLLMENT  (Law 
Lat,  iTTOtulatio) .  The  act  of  putting  upon 
a  roll. 

Formerly,  the  record  of  a  suit  was  kept 
on  skins  of  parchment,  which,  best  to  pre- 
serve them,  were  kept  upon  a  roll,  or  In  the 
form  of  a  roll.  What  was  written  upon 
them  was  called  the  "inrolmenL"  After, 
when  such  records  came  to  be  kept  in  books, 
the  making  up  ot  the  record  retained  the 
old  name  ot  "inrolment."  Thus,  In  equity, 
the  Inrolment  of  a  decree  ts  the  recording  ot 
It,  and  win  prevent  the  rehearing  o(  the 
cause,  except  on  appeal  to  the  house  of 
lords,  or  by  bill  of  review.  The  decree  may 
be  Inrolted  Immediately  after  it  has  been 
passed  and  entered,  unless  a  caveat  has  been 
entered.  2  Freem.  1TB;  4  Johnd.  Ch.  (N.  T.) 
1»9;  14  Jobna  <N.  Y.)  501.  And  before 
signing  and  inrolment,  a  decree  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  bar  ot  a  suit,  though  It  can  be 
Instated  on  by  way  of  answer.  3  Atk.  809; 
Z  Ves.  Jr.  577;  4  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  199. 
See  Saund.  Ord.  Cbanc. 

Transcribing  upon  the  records  of  a  court 
deeds,  etc..  according  to  the  statutes  on  the 
subject  See  1  ChiL  SL  426.  426;  2  Chit.  St. 
69,  76-78;  3  ChlL  St.  1497.  Placing  on  file  or 
record  generally,  as  annuities,  attorneys,  etc 

IN8AN ITY.  Unsoundness  or  derangement 
ot  mind.  ; 

Insanity  Is  the  general  term,  and  Includes 
all  mental  unsoundness,  whether  complete  j 
or  partial,   and  whether    congenital  or  In- 

It  may  be  divided  into  (1)  Idiocy  or  Im- ' 
beclUty.  being  the  state  of  one  "who  has  been  ' 
from  hlrth  without  reason,  ani^  (2)  lunacy,! 
the  state  ot  one  who  once  possessed  reason, : 
but  has  lost  It  In  whole  or  in  piirt. 

"Lunacy"  may  be  either    (1')    impulsive. 
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S)  INSCRIPTION 

consisting  In  an  unnatural  and  sometlmeB  Ir- 
resistible impulse  to  certain  acts,  apart  from 
or  against  all  reason,  and  (2)  delusive,  con- 
sisting in  persistent  and  Incorrigible  hallu- 
cinations as  to  matters  ot  fact. 

Further  subdivisions  have  been  sometimes 
made,  as  Into  the  various  manias, — homi- 
cidal, suicidal,  etc. 

Moral  or  enJotiona)  Insanity  Is  a  perverted 
condition  of  the  emotional  or  moral  nature. 
Inducing  criminal  acts,  and  not  accompanied 
by  Intellectual  delusion.  It  is  the  negatiTs 
aspect  ot  "Irrealstiblo  impulse." 

"Insanity"  Is  frequently  used  In  the  senae 
oF  "lunacy,"  and  as  excluding  "Idiocy,"  and 
"Imbecility." 

The  forms  ot  Insanity  have  been  tabulated 
by  a  distinguished  alienist  as  follows: 
I.  Defective  development  of  the  faculties. 

(1)  Idiocy. 
(a)  Resulting  from  congenital  de- 
fect. 

<b)  Resulting  from  an  obstacle  to 
the  development  of  the  tac* 
ultles,   supervening    In    In- 

(2)  Imbecility. 

(a)  Resulting  from  congenital  de- 
tect. 

(b)  Resulting  from  an  otatacle  to 
the  development  of  the  fac- 
ulties,   supervening    in    lu- 
ll. Lesion     of  the  faculties  subsequent  to 

their  developmen:. 

(1)  Mania. 

(a)  InUUectual. 
(aa)  General, 
(bb)  ParUal. 

(b)  AttecUve. 
(aa)  General, 
(bb)  Partial. 

(2)  Dementia. 

(a)  Consecutive  to  mania,  or  inju- 
ries of  the  brain. 

(b)  Senile,  peculiar  to  old  age. 
I  Ray,  Med.  Jur.  "Insanity"  (3d  Ed.)  p.  71. 

IN8ANU8  EST  QUI.ABJECTA  RATIONE, 
omnia  cum  Impetu  et  furore  faclt.  He  Is  in- 
sane who,  reason  being  thrown  away,  does 
everything  with  violence  and  rage.    4  Coke, 

128. 

IN&CRIBERE.  In  the  Roman  law.  To 
subscribe  an  accusatioD.  The  subscriber  was 
bound  to  substantlaie  his  charge,  or  suffer 
the  penalty  appropriate  to  euch  charge. 
Calv.  Lex. 

INSCRIPTIO  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  A  writ- 
ten accusation;  an  undertaking  to  suffer  the 
punishment  ot  the  accused  In  case  ot  a  fail- 
ure to  prove  him  guilty.    C^lv.  i«x. 

INSCRIPTION. 

In  Civil  Law.    An  engagement  which 

a  person  who  makes  a  solemn  accusation  of 
a  crime  against  another  enters  into  that  he 
will  suffer  the  same  punishment.  If  he  has 
accused  the  other  falsely,  which  would  have 
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INSPECTION,  TRIAL  BY 


been  InOicted  upon  lilm  bad  he  been  guilty. 

Code,  9.  1.  10;  Id.  9,  2.  16.  17. 
In  Evidence.    Something  written  or  en- 
Inscriptions  upon   tombstones  and  other 

proper  places,  as  rings,  and  tbe  like,  are  held 

to  be  evidence  of  pedigree.     Buller,  N.  P. 

£33;  Cowp.  G91;   10  East,  120;  13  Vea.  145. 

See  "Declaration;"  "Hearsay  Evidence," 

INSCRIPTIONES  (Lat.)  The  name  given 
bj'  the  old  English  law  to  an;  written  in- 
strument by  which  anything  is  granted. 
BlounL 

INSENSIBLE.  ID  pleading.  That  which 
la  unlDtelligible  1b  said  to  be  insensible. 
Steph.  PI.  3TS. 

INSIDERS.  See  "Qambllng  Contract." 

IN3IDIATORES  VIARUM  (Lat.)  Persons 
who  He  In  wait  In  order  to  commit  some  fel. 
ony  or  other  misdemeanor. 


INSIMUL  TENUIT.  in  old  English  prac- 
tice. The  name  of  a  species  of  tbe  writ  of 
formedon  In  the  descender,  which  lay  for  a 
cotenant  against  a  stranger. 

INSINUACION.  In  Spanish  law.  The  pres- 
entation of  a  public  document  to  a  compe- 
tent Judge,  in  order  to  obtain  hia  approba- 
tion and  sanction  of  the  same,  and  thereby 
giving  It  Judicial  authenticity. 

"InitnuaHo  est  ejus  quod  Iraditur,  tive 
agitur,  coram  guocumque  fndice  In  acriptu- 
ram  redactio." 

This  formality  is  requisite  to  the  validity 
of  certain  donations  inter  vivos.  Escriche, 
Die  Rax. 

IN6INUARE.  In  civil  law.  To  put  Into; 
to  deposit  a  writing  In  court,  answering 
nearly  to  the  modem  expression  "to  flle." 
To  tranecrlbe  an  act  In  the  public  registers; 
to  record.  SI  nim  tnandatum  actii  insinv 
atum  eit,  if  the  power  or  authority  be  not 
deposited  among  the  records  of  tbe  court 
Inst  i.  11.  3. 

To  declare  or  acknowledge  before  a  Judi- 
cial offlcer;  to  give  an  act  an  ofBclal  form. 
Calv.  Lex. 

To  make  known;  to  give  Information.    Id. 

IN8INUATIO  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English 
law.  Information  or  suggestion.  Ex  ittsin- 
uatione,  on  the  information.     Reg.  Jud.  2B, 

60. 

INSINUATION.  In  civil  law.  The  tran- 
scription of  an  act  on  the  public  registers, 
like  onr  recording  of  deeds.  It  was  not  nec- 
easary  In  any  other  alienation  but  that  ap- 
propriated to  the  purpose  of  donation.  Inst. 
S.  7.  2;  Poth.  Tr.  dea  EKmations,  Entre  Vlts. 
sec.  2.  art.  3,  !  3;  Encyclopedle;  8  Toulller, 
Dr.  Civ.  note  198. 


INSINUATION  OF  A  WILL.  In  civil  law. 
Tbe  first  production  of  it;  or,  leaving  It  in 
the  hands  of  the  register  In  oi'der  to  Its  pro- 
bate.   21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  G;  Jacob. 

INSOLVENCY.  The  state  of  a  person  who 
is  unable.  From  any  cause,  to  pay  Ms  debts. 
Two  teats  of  insolvency  prevail,  their  appli- 
cation generally  being  governed  by  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  fact  of  Insolvency  is  as- 
certained, though  there  is  some  confusion  in 
"  .e  coEBB  In  this  respect 

Generally,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
debtor  or  his  creditors  to  take  advantage  of 
Insolvent  acts,  one  is  Insolvent  who  is  un- 
able to  meet  his  obligations  as  they  accrue 
in  due  course  of  trade,  and  Is  unable  to 
proceed  In  buslneas  without  making  some 
arrangement  with  his  creditors,  without  re- 
gard to  the  ultimate  sufficiency  of  his  assets 
In  liquldaUon.  112  Pa.  St  294;  98  Iowa,  321; 
SG  Me.  246;  3  Gray  (Mass.)  600;  116  Mo.  226. 

Within  the  rule  relating  to  conveyances 
by  insolvent  persons,  it  Is  generally  held 
that  one  Is  insolvent  whose  obligation  could 
not  be  collected  by  legal  means  out  of  his 
property.  43  N.  T.  75;  31  Mo.  73.  If  one 
has  means  from  which  payment  could  he  en- 
forced, he  is  not  insotvent  even  though  he 
is  In  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  un- 
able to  make  present  payment  (136  N.  T. 
104 ;  52  Mo.  App.  282 ) ,  or  has  even  been  com- 
pelled to  suspend  business  (63  Hun  [N.  T.] 
632).  Property  so  situated  that  It  cannot 
be  reached  by  creditors  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  the  Issue  of  solvency. 
53  Oa.  339. 

Distinction  between  "insolvency"  and 
"bankruptcy,"  see  "Bankruptcy." 


INSPECTATOR.  An  adverse  party. 

INSPECTION  (La.t.intp{cere,ta  took  Into). 
The  examination  of  certain  articles  made  by 
law  subject  to  such  examination,  eo  that 
they  ma;  be  declared  fit  for  commerce.  The 
decision  of  the  inspectors  Is  not  final.  The 
object  of  the  law  Is  to  protect  the  communi- 
ty from  fraud,  and  to  preserve  the  character 
of  the  merchandise  abroad.  8  Cow.  (N.  T.) 
45.  See  1  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  205;  13  Johns.  <N. 
Y.)  331;  2  Calnea  (N.  Y.)  312;  3  Calneo  (N. 
Y.)  207. 

In  Practice.    Examination. 

The  Inspection  of  all  public  records  1b  free 
to  all  persons  who  have  an  Interest  In  them, 
upon  payment  of  the  usnal  feee.  7  Hod. 
129;  1  Strange,  304;  2  Strange,  260,  9G4, 
1005.  But  It  seems  a  mere  stranger,  who 
has  no  such  Interest,  has  no  right  at  com- 
mon law.    8  Term  R.  390. 

INSPECTION, TRIAL  BY.  Amodeof  trial 
formerly  is  use  in  England,  by  which  the 
Judges  of  a  court  decided  a  point  In  dispute. 
upon  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses, 
without  the  Intervention  of  a  Jury.  This 
took  place  ,ln  cases  where  the  fact  upon 
which  Issue  was  taken  must,  from  Its  na- 
ture,  be  evident  to  the  court  from  ocular 
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demon Btratlon,  or  other  Irrefragable  proof, 
Ani  wae  adopted  tor  the  greater  expedition 
of  a  cause.  3  Bl.  Comm.  331.  In  this  way 
queBtloiiB  whether  a  party  were  an  Infant  or 
not,  whether  an  injury  was  mayhem  or  not, 
etc.,  were  determined;  but  this  has  been 
long  out  of  use.    3  St«ph.  Comm.  682. 

INSPECTOR.  The  name  given  to  certain 
offlcers  whose  duties  are  to  examine  and  In- 
spect things  over  which  they  have  Jurisdic- 
tion; as,  inspector  of  hark,  one  who  is  by 
law  authorized  to  examine  bark  for  exporta- 
tion, and  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  Its 
quality.  Inspectors  of  customs  are  officers 
appointed  by  the  general  government.  As  to 
their  dutlef^  see  1  Story,  U.  S.  Laws,  590, 
605,  609,  610.  612,  619.  621,  623,  650;  2  Story, 
D.  S.  Laws,  1490,  1516;  3  Story,  U.  S.  Laws, 
1650,  1790. 

INSPECTORSHIP,  DEED  OF.  In  English 
law.  An  agreement  between  an  insolvent 
and  his  creditors,  by  which  a  certain  person 
Is  appointed  to  supervise  the  winding  up  of 
the  estate. 

INSPEXIMUS(Lat.we  have  seen).  Aword 
sometimes  used  In  letters  patent,  reciting  a 
grant,  inspextmuM  such  former  grant,  and  so 
reciting  it  jerbntim.  It  men  grani-S  such 
further  privileges  as  are  thought  convenient. 
5  Cohe,  64. 

INSTALLATION,  or  INSTALMENT.  The 
act  by  which  an  ofHcer  is  put  in  public  pos- 
session of  the  place  he  is  to  fill.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  a  governor,  is 
installed  Into  office,  by  being  sworn  agree- 
ably to  the  requiBitlon  of  the  constitution 
and  laws. 

INSTANCE.  Literally,  standing  on;  hence, 
urging,  solicitation.  Webster. 

In  Civil  and  French  Law.    In  general. 

all  sorts  of  actions  and  judicial  demands. 
Dig.  44.  7.  58. 

In  Ecclesiastical  Law.  Causes  of  in- 
stance are'  those  proceeded  In  at  solicitation 
of  some  party,  as  opposed  to  causes  of  office, 
which  run  In  the  name  of  the  Judge,  Hall- 
fax,  Anal.  p.  122. 

In  Scotcii  Law.    That  which  may  be 

insisted  on  at  one  diet  or  course  of  proba- 
tion.  Wharton. 

INSTANCE  COURT.  In  English  law.  That 
branch  ot  the  admiralty  court  which  has 
the  Jurisdiction  of  all  matters  except  those 
relating  to  prizes. 

An  "Instance  court"  talces  cognizance  of 
contracts  made  and  injuries  committed  on 
the  high  seas;  a  "prize  court"  has  Jurlsdlc- 
Uon  of  prizes,  etc.    18  Johns.  (N.  T.)  267, 

The  term  is  sometimes  used  in  American 
law  for  purposes  of  explanation,  but  has  no 
proper  application  to  admiralty  courts  tn 
the  United  States,  where  the  powers  of  both 
Instance  and  prize  courts  are  conferred  with- 
out any  distinction.  3  Dall.  (U.  S.)  6;  1 
Gall.  (U.  S.)  563;  3  Kent.  Comm.  355,  378. 
See  "Admiralty." 

IN8TANCIA.    In  Spanish  taw.    The  insti- 


tution and  prosecution  ot  a  suit  from  its  in- 
ception until  definitive  Judgment.  The  first 
instance,  primera  inslanda,  Is  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  suit  before  the  Judge  competent  to 
take  cognizance  of  It  at  Ita  Inception;  the 
second  instance,  aecvnda  instanda,  is  tiie  ex- 
ercise ot  the  same  action  hatore  the  court  of 
appellate  Jurisdiction;  and  the  third  in- 
stance, terccra  instattc^a,  is  the  prosecution 
of  the  same  suit,  either  by  an  application  of 
revision  before  the  appellate  tribunal,  that 
has  already  decided  the  cause,  or  before 
some  higher  tribunal,  having  Jurisdiction  of 
the  same. 

All  civil  suits  must  be  tried  and  decided, 
in  the  first  Instance,  within  three  years;  and 
ail  criminal,  .within  two  years. 

As  a  general  rule,  three  instances  are  ad- 
mitted in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Const. 
1S12,  art  2S5. 

INSTANSEST  FINIS  UNIUS  TEMPORIS 
et  prlnclplum  alteriua.  An  instant  is  the  end 
of  one  time,  and  the  beginning  ot  another. 
Co.  Lltt.  185. 

INSTANTER  (Lat.)  Immediately;  pres- 
ently. This  term,  it  is  said,  means  that  the 
act  to  which  It  applies  shall  be  done  within 
twenty-four  hours;  but  a  doubt  has  Iieen 
suggested  by  whom  is  the  account  of  the 
hours  to  be  kept,  and  whether  the  term  "In- 
aianter,"  as  applied  to  the  subject  matter, 
may  not  be  more  properly  taken  to  mean 
"before  the  rising  of  the  court,"  when  the 
act  Is  to  l>e  done  in  court,  or  "I>etore  the 
shutting  ot  the  office  the  same  night,"  when 
the  act  is  to  be  done  there.  1  TaunL  343;  6 
East,  587.  note  (e);  Tidd,  Prac.  (3d  Bd.) 
508,  note;  3  Chit.  Prac.  112.  See  3  Burrows, 
1809;  Co.  Lltt.  157:  Styles,  Reg.  452. 

INSTAR  (Lat.)  Like;  reaembilng;  equlva- 
alent;  as,  tnstar  dentivm,  like  teeth;  instar 
omnium,  equivalent  to  all. 

INSTAURUM  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English 
deeds.  A  stock  or  store  of  cattle,  and  other 
things;  the  whole  stock  upon  a  farm,  includ- 
ing cattle,  wagons,  ploughs,  and  all  other 
implements  of  husbandry.  1  Mon.  Angl.  548; 
Pleta,  lib.  2.  c.  68.  J  1;  Id.  c.  72.  i  7.  Terra 
ittgtavrata,  land  already  stocked,  or  furnished 
with  all  things  necessary  to  carry  on  the  use 
or  occupation  of  a  farm. 

INSTIGATION.  The  act  by  which  one  in- 
cites another  to  do  something;  as,  to  injure 
a  third  person,  or  to  commit  some  crime  or 
misdemeanor,  to  commence  a  suit,  or  to  pros- 
ecute a  criminal.    See  "Accomplice." 

INSTIRPARE.    ToestabilBh. 

INSTITOR  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  A  cleric 
in  a  store;  an  agent. 

ne  was  so  called  because  he  watched  over 
the  business  with  which  he  was  charged; 
and  it  is  immaterial  whether  be  was  em- 
ployed in  making  a  sale  in  the  store,  or 
whether  charged  with  any  other  business. 
Institor  appellatvs  est  ex  eo,  quoA  negotio 
gerenda  inatel;  nee  multam  tooit  tabemae 
sit  praepositits,  an  ciiilibet  alii  negotiationi. 
Dig.   14.   3.  1.   3.     Mr.    Bell  says  that   the 
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charge  given  to  a  clerk  to  manage  a  store 
or  Bhop  1b  called  "Institorlal  power."  1  Bell, 
Comm.  (5th  Ed.)  479;  Krek.  Inst  3.  3.  46; 
1  StAir,  Inst,  (by  Brodle)  bk.  1.  tit.  11,  Si 
12.  18,  19;  Story.  Ag.  i  8. 

IN8TITORIA  ACTIO  (Lat.)  In  the  civil 
law.  The  name  at  an  action  given  to  those 
who  had  contracted  with  an  inalitor  (q.  v.) 
to  compel  the  principal  to  performance, 
Inst.  4.  7.  2;  Dig.  U.  3.  1;  Story,  Ag.  S  426. 

INSTITUTE. 

In  Scotch  Law.    The  person  first  called 

In  the  -tailzie;"  the  rest,  or  the  heirs  of 
tailzie,  are  called  "auhstltutes."'  Brak.  Pras. 
3.  8.  8.     See  •■SubslltuleB." 

In  Civil   Law.     One  who  Is  appointed 

heir  by  teHtaroent,  and  la  required  to  give 
the  estate  devised  to  another  person,  who  Is 
called  the  "substitute," 

To  name  or  to  make  an  heir  by  testament. 
Dig.  28.  5.  65,     To  make  an  accusation:   to 


INSTITUTES.  Elements  of  Jurisprudence: 
text  books  containing  the  principles  of  law 
made  the  foundation  of  legal  studies. 

The  word  was  Srst  used  by  the  civilians 
to  designate  those  hooks  prepared  for  the 
student,  and  supposed  to  embrace  the  funda- 
mental legal  principles  arranged  in  an  or- 
derly manner.  Two  books  of  Institutes  were 
known  to  the  civil  lawyers  of  antiquity, — '. 
QaluB  and  Justinian. 

(1)  Coke's  Institutes.  Four  volumes  of 
commentaries  upon  various  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lish law. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  bath  written  four  vol- 
umes of  "Institutes,"  as  he  Is  pleased  to  call 
them,  though  they  have  little  of  the  Institu- 
tional method  to  warrant  such  a  tl!le.  The 
ftrst  volume  la  a  very  extensive  commentary 
upon  a  little  excellent  treatise  of  tenures. 
compiled  by  Judge  Littleton  In  the  reign  of 
Bdw.  IV.  This  comment  Is  a  rich  mine  of 
valuable  common-law  learning,  collected  and 
heaped  together  from  the  ancient  reports 
and  Year  Books,  but  greatly  defective  In 
method.  The  second  volume  Is  a  comment 
on  many  old  acts  of  parliament,  without  any 
aystematlcal  order;  the  third,  a  more  me- 
thodical treatise  on  the  pleas  of  thi 
and  the  fourth,  an  account  of  the  several 
species  of  courts.  These  Institutes  are  usu- 
ally cited  thus:  The  Qrst  volume  as  Co,  Litt- 
er 1  Inst,;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  as 
2,  3,  or  A  InsL.  without  any  author's  name. 
1  Bl.  Comm.  72. 

(2)  Gaius'  Institutes,  A  tractate  upon  the 
Roman  law,  ascribed  to  Calus  or  Gains. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  this  Jurist  noth- 
ing is  known.  Even  the  spelling  of  his  name 
Is  matter  of  controversy,  and  he  Is  known 
by  no  other  title  than  Galus,  or  Calus.  He 
Is  believed  to  have  lived  In  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  The  history  of  Gaius'  In- 
stitutes Is  remarkable.  In  1S16,  Nlebuhr 
was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 
On  his  way  thither,  he  spent  two  days  In  the 
cathedral  library  of  Verona,  and  at  this  time 
discovered  these  Institutes,  which  had  been 


lost  to  the  jurists  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
1817,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  charged 
Uoeschen.  Bekker,  and  Hollweg  with  the  du- 
ty of  transcribing  the  discovered  manu- 
script. In  1819,  Goeschen  gave  the  first  com- 
pleted edition,  as  far  as  the  manuscript 
could  be  deciphered,  to  bis  fellow  jurists.  It 
created  an  unusual  sensation,  and  became 
a  fruitful  source  of  comment.  It  formed  « 
new  era  in  the  study  of  Roman  law.  It 
gave  the  modern  Jurist  the  signal  advantage 
of  studying  the  source  of  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian.  It  Is  believed  by  the  best  mod- 
ern scholars  that  Galus'  was  the  first  origi- 
nal tractate  of  the  kind,  not  being  complied 
from  former  publications.  The  language  ot 
Galus  Is  clear,  teree,  and  technical. — evt- 
lii'n'ly  wrllicn  Ijy  a  master  of  law,  and  a 
master  of  the  Latin  tongue.  The  Institutes 
were  unquestionably  practical.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  criticism  or  phtloBophlcal  discus- 
sion.   The  disciple  of  Sablnua  is  content  to 

.teach  law  as  he  finds  it.  Its  arrangement 
Is  solid  and  logical,  and  Justinian  follows  It 
with  an  almost  servile  imitation. 

The  best  editions  of  Galus  are  Goescben'a 
second  edition,  Berlin,  1824.  In  which  the 
text  was  again  collated  by  Bluhme,  and  the 

■  third  edition  of  Goeschen,  Berlin,  1842,  ed- 
ited by  Lachman  from  a  critical  revision  by 
Goeschen,   which   had   been   Interrupted   by 

I  bis  death.    In  France.  Gaius  attracted  equal 

l^ttentlon,  and  we  have  three  editions  and 
transiaUons:      Boulet,  Paris,  1824;    Domen- 

i  set.  1R4.1:  and  Pellat.  1844, 

In  1869,  Francesco  Llsl.  a  learned  Italian 
scholar,  published,  at  Bologna,  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  flrst  book  of  Galus,  with  an  Ital- 
ian translation,  en  regard.  The  edition  is 
accompanied  and  enriched  by  many  valuable 
notes,  printed  In  both  Latin  and  Italian. 
Perhaps  this  must  be  considered,  ao  far  as 
printed,  the  most  complete  edition  of  the 
old  civilian  that  modern  scholars  have  ret 
produced. 

The  reader  who  may  wish  to  pursue  his 
Gailan  studies  should  consult  the  list  of 
some  thirty-odd  treatises  and  commentarlea 
mentioned  In  Hackeldey's  Lehrbuch  des  Rom. 
Rechts,  p.  47,  note  (h),  <13th  Ed.)  WImi, 
1851;  Huschke.  Essay  Zur  Kritik  und  In- 
terp.  von  Gaius  Inst.,  Breslau,  1830;  Hau- 
bold's  Inst.  Jur.  Rom.  Prev.  Line  pp.  151, 
1S2,  506,  506,  LIpsiae,  1828:  Boecklng's  Ga- 
ius. Preface,  pp.  11-18,  Leps.  1845:  Lid's 
Galus.  Preface,  pp.  x.  il..  Bologna.  18S9. 

( 3 )  Justinian's  Institutes.  An  abrlde- 
ment  of  the  Code  and  Digest,  composed  bv 
order  of  that  emperor,  and  under  his  guid- 
ance, with  an  Intention  to  give  a  summarr 
knowledge  of  the  law  to  those  persons  not 
versed  In  It.  and  particularly  to  students. 
Inst.  Proem.  E  3. 

The  lawyers  employed  to  compile  It  were 
Tribonian,  Theophllus,  and  Dorotheus.  The 
work  was  first  published  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember in  the  year  633,  and  received  the 
sanction  of  statute  law  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror. They  are  divided  Into  four  books; 
each  booh  Is  divided  Into  titles,  and  each  ti- 
tle into  separate  paragraphs  or  sections,  pre- 
ceded by  an  introductory  part.  The  Brst 
part  Is  called  principium,  because  It  la  the 
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commencement  of  tlie  title;  those  which  fol- 
low are  numbered,  and  called  "paragraphe." 
The  work  treats  of  the  rlghte  of  persone, 
of  things,  and  of  actions.  The  first  book 
treats  of  persons;  the  second,  third,  and  the 
first  five  titles  of  the  fourth  book,  of  things; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  fourth  book,  of  a,a 
tlouB.  The  method  of  citing  the  Institutes 
should  be  understood,  and  Is  now  commonly 
by  giving  the  number  of  the  book,  title,  and 
section,  thus:  Inst  I.  2.  5, — therebjr  indi- 
cating book  1.  title  2,  section  G.  Where  it 
is  Intended  to  Indicate  the  first  paragraph, 
or  priHC-lpiiim.  thus:  Inst.  B.  1.  2.  pr.  Pre- 
quentl7  the  citation  is  simply  1.  or  J.  1.  2. 
5.  A  second  mode  of  citation  Is  thus:  J  5, 
Inst,  or  1.  I.  2,— meaning  book  I  title  2, 
paragraph  5.  A  third  method  of  citation, 
and  one  In  universal  use  with  the  older 
jurists,  was  by  giving  the  name  of  the  title 
and  the  flrst  words  of  the  paragraph  refer- 
red to,  thus:  $  senatuBcODBultum  est  I  de 
jure  nat.  gen.  et  civil.— which  means,  as  1 
fore,  Inst.  B.  1.  Ut.  2.  j!  5.  See  1  Colquhoi 
i  61. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Institutes! 
Is  that  or  Schoylfer.  tol.  1468.  The  lasc  crit- 
ical German  edition  Is  that  of  Schrader, 
Berlin,  1S32.  This  work  of  Schrader  Is  the 
moat  learned  and  most  elaborate  commen- 
tary on  the  text  of  Justinian  In  any  lan- 
guage, and  was  Intended  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Berlin  Corpus  Juris,  but  nothing  further 
has  been  yet  published.  It  Is  Impossible  In 
this  brief  article  to  name  all  the  commenta' 
rles  on  these  Institutes,  which  in  all  ages 
have  commanded  the  study  and  admiration 
of  Jurists.  More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  one  Homberg  printed  a  tract  De 
Multltudine  nimla  Commentatorum  in  In- 
atutlones  Juris.  But  we  must  refer  the  read- 
er to  the  best  recent  French  and  Knglish 
editions.  Ortolan's  Institutes  de  I'Empereur 
jastlnien  avec  le  texte,  la  traduction  en  re- 
gard, et  les  explications  sous  chaque  para- 
graphe.  Parts,  1867,  3  vols.  8vo,  sixth  edi- 
tion. This  Is.  by  common  consent  of  schol- 
ars, regarded  as  the  best  historical  edition 
of  the  Institutes  ever  published.  Du  Caur- 
roy's  InstltuteB  de  Justinean  tradultes  et  ex- 
pUqueee  par  A.  M.  Du  Caurroy,  Paris,  1851, 
8th  ed.  2  vols.  8vo.  The  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian, with  English  Introduction,  Transla- 
tion, and  Notes,  by  Thomas  Collet  Sandara, 
M.  A.,  London,  1853,  8vo;  2d  Ed„  1860.  This 
work  has  been  prepared  espresBly  for  begin- 
ners, and  Is  founded  mainly  upon  Ortolan, 
with  a  liberal  use  of  La  Grange.  Du  Caur- 
roy, Warnkoenig.  and  Pucbta,  as  well  as 
Harris  and  Cooper.  A  careful  study  of  this 
edition  win  reeult  in  the  student's  abandon- 
ing its  pages,  and  betaking  himself  to  Schra- 
der and  Ortolan.  The  English  edition  of 
Harris,  and  the  American  one  of  Cooper. 
have  ceased  to  attract  attention. 

(4)  Theophilus'  Institutes.  A  paraphrase 
of  Jnettnian.  made.  It  is  believed,  soon  after 
A.  D.  5in. 

It  Is  generally  supposed  that  in  A.  D.  634, 
535,  and  536,  Theophllue  read  bis  coramen- 
tarj  in  Greek  to  his  pupils  In  the  law  school 
of  Constantinople.  He  la  conjectured  to 
have  died   some  time  in  A.   D.   536.    This 


paraphrase  maintained  Itself  as  a  manual 
of  law  until  the  eighth  or  tenth  century. 
This  text  was  used  in  the  time  of  Hexablb- 
los  of  Harmenlpulus.  the  last  of  the  Greek 
Jurists.  It  is  also  conjectured  thai  Theophi- 
lus was  not  the  editor  of  his  own  para- 
phrase, but  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  some 
of  his  pupils  after  his  explanations  and  lec- 
tures, inasmuch  as  it  contains  certain  bar- 
barous phrases,  and  the  texts  of  the  manu- 
scripts vary  greatly  from  each  other. 

It  has,  however,  always  been  somewhat  In 
use,  and  Jurists  consider  that  Its  study  aids 
the  text  of  the  Institutes;  and  Cujas  and 
Hugo  have  both  praised  It.  The  first  edition 
was  that  of  Zulchem,  fol.  Basle,  1S31;  the 
best  edition  is  that  of  Reitz,  2  vols.  4to,  17B1, 
Haag.  There  Is  a  German  translation  by 
Wusterman,  1823,  2  vols.  8yo;  and  a  French 
translation  by  Mons.  Ilregier,  Paris,  1847, 
8vo,  whose  edition  is  prefaced  by  a  learned 
and  valuable  introduction  and  dissertation. 
Consult  Mortreull,  Hist,  du  Droit  Byzan., 
PariH,  1843;  Smith.  Diet.  Btog.  London,  1849, 
3  vols.  8vo;  1  Kent,  Comm.  533;  Profeaslon 
d'Avocat,  tom.  11.  note  536,  p.  9G;  Introd.  a 
I'Etude  du  Droit  Romaln,  p.  124;  Diet,  de 
Jurlsp.;  Merlin,  Report.;  Enc.  d'Alembert 

IN8TITUTIO  HAEREOIS  (Lat.)  In  Ro- 
man law.  The  appointment  of  the  fiiirrcj"  in 
the  will.    See  "Haeres." 

INSTITUTION  (Lat  ingtituefc.  to  form,  to 
establish). 

In  Civil  Law.    The  appointment  of  an 

heir;  the  act  by  which  a  testator  nominates 
one  or  more  persons  to  succeed  him  In  all 
his  rights,  active  and  passive.  Halifax, 
Anal.  39;  Poth.  Tr.  des  Donations  Testamen- 
talres.  c.  2.  sec,  1,  5  1;  C!v,  Code  La.  art.  1598; 
Dig.  28.  5.  1;   Id.  i.  28.  6.  1.  2.  4. 

In  Eeclealaatlcal  Law.    To  become  a 

parson  or  vicar,  four  things  are  necessarr. 
viz..  holy  orders,  presentation.  Institution, 
Induction,  Inatltution  is  a  kind  of  investi- 
ture of  the  spiritual  part  of  the  benefice; 
for  by  Institution  the  care  Of  the  souls  of 
the  parish  Is  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
clerk,  previous  to  which  the  oath  against 
simony  and  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  are 
to  be  taken.  By  Institution  the  benefice  Is 
full,  so  that  there  can  be  no  fresh  presenta- 
tion (except  the  patron  be  the  king),  and 
the  clerk  may  enter  on  parsonage  house  and 
glebe,  and  take  the  tithes;  but  be  cannot 
grant  or  let  them,  or  bring  an  action  for 
them,  tin  Induction.  See  1  Sharswood.  BL 
Comm.  389-391;   1  Bum,  Bcc.  Law,  169-173. 

In  Political  Law.  A  law,  rite,  or  cere- 
mony enjoined  by  authority  as  a  permanent 
rule  of  conduct  or  of  government;  as,  the 
Institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Webster.  An  or- 
ganized society,  established  either  by  law  or 
the  authority  of  individuals,  for  promoting 
any  object,  public  or  social.    Webster. 

In  Practice.    The  commencement  of  an 

action;  as.  A.  B.  has  instituted  a  suit  against 
C.  D.  to  recover  damages  for  trespass. 

INSTITUTIONES  (Lat  from  in»IHucre,  to 
'nstruct,  or  educate).  Works  containing  the 
elements  of  any  science;  Institutions,  or  In- 
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stltutes.  One  of  Justtnlan's  principal  law 
collections,  and  a  similar  work  or  the  Roman 
Jurist  Galas,  are   so   entitled.     See   "Inatl- 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

In  the  Law  of  Agency.    Orders  given 

bj  a  principal  to  bis  agent  in  relation  to  the 
business  of  tils  agency. 

Tlie  agent  Is  bound  to  obey  the  instruc- 
tions be  has  received,  and  when  be  neglects 
BO  to  do  he  Is  responsible  tor  the  conse- 
quences, unless  he  la  Justified  by  matter  ot 
necessity.  4  Bin.  (Fa.)  361;  1  Llvermore, 
Ar.  36S.     See  "Agent." 

In  English  Practice.    The  statements 

ot  a  cause  of  action,  given  by  a  client  to 
his  attorney,  and  which,  where  such  Is  the 
practice,  are  sent  to  his  pleader  to  put  into 
legal  form  of  a  declaration.  Warren.  Law 
Stud.  2S4. 

Instructions  to  counsel  are  their  Indem- 
nity for  any  aspersions  they  may  mabe  on 
the  opposite  party;  but  attorneys  who  have 
a  Just  regard  to  tbeir  own  reputation  will 
be  cautious,  even  under  Instructions,  not  to 
make  any  unnecessary  attack  upon  a  party 
or  wltnesa  For  such  unjustifiable  conduct 
the  counsel  will  be  held  responsible.  Ku- 
nom.  Dial.  2.  S  43,  p.  132.  For  a  form  of  In- 
atrucllone,  see  3  Chit.  Prac.  117.  120.  no!e, 

In  American  Practice.    The  charge  or 

directions  as  to  the  law,  given  by  the  court 
to  the  Jury, 

In  French  Law,    The  means  used  and 

tormallty  employed  to  prepare  a  case  (or 
trial.  It  is  generally  applied  to  criminal 
cases,  and  is  then  called  "criminal  Instruc- 
tion." It  Is  ihen  defined  as  the  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings which  tend  to  prove  positively  a 
crime  or  delict.  In  order  to  inflict  on  the 
guilty  person  the  punishment  wblcb  be  de- 


INSTRUMENT.  The  writing  which  con- 
tains some  agreement,  and  Is  so  called  be- 
cause It  baa  been  prepared  aa  a  memorial 
of   what  bos  taken   place   or  been   aff^eed 

Something  reduced  to  writing  as  a  means 
of  evidence.  Abbott.  A  will  baa  been  held 
to  be  an  "Instrument."     H  Eq.  Cas.  403. 

The  agreement  and  the  instrument  in 
which  It  Is  contained  are  very  different 
things, — the  latter  being  only  evidence  o( 
the  existence  of  the  former. 

INSTRUMENT  OF  APPEAL,  The  docu- 
ment by  wblch  an  appeal  Is  brought  in  an 
English  matrimonial  cause  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  probate,  divorce,  and  admiralty 
division  to  the  full  court  It  is  analogous 
to  a  petition.    Browne,  Dlv.  322. 

INSTRUMENT  OF  EVIDENCE.  Instru- 
ments  of  evidence  are  the  media  through 
which  the  evidence  of  facts,  either  disputed 
or  required  to  be  proved.  Is  conveyed  to  tbe 
mind  of  a  Judicial  tribunal;  and  they  com- 
prise persons,  as  welt  as  writings.  Beat. 
Ev.  g  123. 


INSUFFICIENCY.  In  chancery  practice. 
After  filing  of  defendant's  answer,  the  plaln- 
tift  has  six  weeks  In  which  to  file  exceptions 
to  It  for  InaufBclency,  which  la  the  fault  of 
not  replying  apeclflcally  to  sped  He  charges 
in  the  bill.  Smith,  Ch.  Prac.  344;  Mltf.  Bq. 
PI.  376,  note;  Saunders,  Ord.  Chanc.  Index. 

INSULA  (Lat.  Island).  A  house  not  con- 
nected with  other  houses,  but  separated  by 
a  surrounding  space  of  ground.    Calv.  Lex- 

IN8UPER    (Lat.)      Moreover;    over    and 

An  old  exchequer  term,  applied  to  a  charge 
made  upon  a  person  In  bis  account.    Blount. 

INSURABLE  INTEREST,  Such  an  Inter- 
est In  a  subject  of  Insurance  as  will  entitle 
the  person  poesesBlng  it  to  obtain  Insurance. 

In  the  law  of  fire  Insurance,  an  Insurable 
Interest  may  be  defined  as  such  an  Interest 
as  would  entail  a  pecuniary  loss  were  tbe 
property  destroyed.    62  N.  Y.  47. 

In  tbe  law  of  life  insurance,  an  insurable 
interest  In  tbe  life  of  another  Is  such  a  re- 
lation that  the  death  of  such  person  would 
entail  pecuniary  loss.  Any  relationship  re- 
sulting in  dependence,  or  giving  a  right  to 
service  or  support,  gives  an  Insurable  inter- 
est to  the  person  benefited.  12  Masa  115; 
E7  Vt  496;  66  Mo.  63.  A  creditor  has  an  In- 
surable Interest  in  the  life  of  bis  debtor.  83 
Conn.  244. 

INSURANCE,  A  contract  whereby,  for  an 
agreed  premium,  one  party  undertakes  to  In- 
demnify the  other  against  loss  on  a  specified 
subject  by  specified  perils.  The  party  agree- 
ing to  make  the  indemnity  Is  usually  called 
the  "Insurer"  or  "underwriter;"  the  otber. 
the  "Insured"  or  "aaeured;"  the  agreed  con- 
sideration, tbe  "premium;"  tbe  written  con- 
tract, a  "policy;"  the  events  ineured  against, 
"risks"  or  "perlla;"  and  tbe  subject,  right, 
or  Interest  to  be  protected,  tbe  'Insurable 
interest."    1  Phil.  Ina  SS  1-5.    Called,  also. 


Insurance  Is  classiQed  according  to  the 
nature  ot  the  risk  Insured  against,  or  the 
nature  of  the  property  insured,  the  princi- 
pal sorts  being  (1)  Are  insurance,  being 
against  Injury  to  property  by  flre;  (2)  life 
insurance,  being  against  Injury  by  tbe  death 
o(  one  In  whose  interest  the  assured-  tias  a 
pecuniary  Interest;  (3)  marine  insurance, 
being  against  Injury  to  vessels  or  th^r  cargo 
by  any  peril  of  navigation;  and  (4)  accident 
Insurance,  being  against  loss  from  acciden- 
tal personal  Injury, 

Many  other  varieties,  however,  have  be- 
come common  In  recent  years,  as  against  In- 
jury to  crops  by  ball;  against  loss  by  de- 
falcation;   against  defects  of  title  to  land, 

INSURANCE  AGENT.  An  agent  for  ef- 
fecting Insurance  may  be  such  by  appoint- 
ment, or  the  recognition  of  his  acts  done  as 
sucb.  2  Pbtl.  Ins.  S  IS48:  4  Cow.  (N.  T.) 
645.    He   may   be  agent  for  either  of  tbe 


psrtles  to  tlie  policy,  or  for  diatlnct  pur- 
poses for  both.  16  T.  B.  Hon.  (Kr.)  U2;  20 
Barb.  (N.  Y.)  68. 


INSURER.  The  underwriter  inapolicyof 
luBurance;  the  party  agreelag  to  make  In- 
demnity to  the  other.  Sometimes  applied 
Improperly  to  denote  tbe  party  Insured. 

INSURGENT.  One  who  is  concerned  In 
an  ineurrection.  He  dltfers  from  a  rebel  la 
this,  that  "rebel"  la  always  understood  In  a 
bad  sense,  or  one  who  unjustly  opposes  the 
constltnted  authorities;  insurgent  may  b? 
one  who  Justly  opposes  the  tyranny  of  con- 
stituted aulhorlties.  The  colonsts  who  op- 
posed tbe  tyranny  of  the  English  govern- 
ment were  Insurgents,  not  rebels. 

INSURRECTION.  A  rebellion  of  citizens 
or  subjects  of  a  country  against  Its  govern- 
ment 

An  Insurrection  may  constitute  treason  (S 
Dall.  [U.  S.]  :!4g),  and.  if  extensive,  may 
amount  to  dvll  war.    67  n.  8.  636. 

INTAKERS.  In  English  law.  The  name 
given  to  receivers  of  goods  stolen  Id  Scot- 
land, who  take  them  to  England.  9  Hen.  V. 
c.  27. 

INTEGER  (Lat.)  Whole:  untouched.  R€» 
intetpra  means  a  question  which  la  new  and 
undecided.    2  Kent.  Comm.  177. 

INTEMPERANCE.  Habitual  Immoderato 
use  of  Intoxicants  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply drunkenness.    76  111.  213. 

INTEND  (from  Lat.  iiitcndere,  from  la,  to 
or  towards,  and  tendere,  to  stretch  or  strain). 
To  Ox  tbe  mind  upon  a  thing;  to  mean;  to 
determine;  to  act  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
consequences,  and  with  a  determination  or 
wtllingnesB  to  produce  such  conssqaences.  1 
Qreenl.  Ev.  f  IS;  3  Maule  &  S.  II,  15;  Bur- 
mi,  Circ.  Bv.  38,  47. 

INTEndanT.  One  who  has  the  charge, 
management,  or  direction  of  some  ofllce,  de- 
partment, or  Duhlic  business. 

INTENDED  TO  BE  RECORDED.  This 
phrase  Is  frequently  used  in  conveyancing, 
in  deeds  which  recite  other  deeds  which 
have  not  been  recorded.  In  Pennsylvania,  it 
has  been  construed  to  be  a  covenant,  on  the 
part  of  the  grantor,  to  procure  the  deed  to 
be  recorded  in  a  reasonable  time.  2  Rawie 
(Pa.)  14. 

INTENDENTE.  In  Spanish  law.  The  Im- 
mediate agent  of  the  minister  of  finance,  or 
the  chief  and  principal  director  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  revenue,  i^tpolnted 
In  tbe  various  departments  in  each  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  See 
Escrlche,  Die.  Raz. 

INTENDMENT  OF  LAW.  Tbe  true  mean- 
ing, the  correct  understanding,  or  intention, 
of  the  law;  a  presumption  or  inference  made 
by  the  courts.    Co.  Utt,  78. 


I)  INTER  CANEM  ET  LUPUM 

INTENT.    IntenUon  (g.  p.) 
That  tbe  terms  are   synonymous,    see    t 
Jones  (N.  C.)  414. 

INTENTIO  (Lat.) 

In  Civil   Law.     The  formal  complaint 

or  clslm  of  a  plaintiff  before  the  praetor. 
"Reus  exceptionem  velut  intenlionem  im- 
plet;"  id  e«(,  reus  in  exceptione  actor  e»t,  the 
defendant  makes  up  his  plea  aa  if  It  were  a 
declaration;  t.  e.,  the  defendant  Is  plaintiff 
In  the  plea. 

in  Old  Enollsh  Law.  A  count  or  decla- 
ration In  a  real  action  (narro(io).  Brac- 
ton,  lib.  4,  tr.  a.  c.  2;  Pleta,  lib.  4,  c.  7;  Du 
Cange. 


INTENTIO  INSERVIRE  DEBET  LEGI- 
bus,  non  leges  Intentionl.  Intentions  ought 
to  be  subservient  to  the  laws,  not  the  laws 
to  intentions.    Co.  Lltt.  314. 

INTENTIO  MEA  IMPONIT  NOMEN  OP- 
eri  meo.  My  intent  gives  a  name  to  my  act. 
Hob.  123. 

INTENTION.  A  design,  reeolve,  or  deter- 
mination of  the  mind. 

The  exercise  of  an  Intelligent  will,  the 
mind  being  fully  aware  of  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  act  which  la  about  to 
be  done,  and  with  such  knowledge,  and  with 
full  liberty  of  action,  willing  and  electing 
to  do  it.    t  Lea  (Tenn.)  619. 

It  Implies  contractual  obligation  to  carry 
out  the  intention,  and  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  "promlBe."    24  N.  J.  Law,  430. 

It  is  not  synonymous  with  "motive"  (13t 
Mo.  397),  nor  with  "attempt"  (3  Dev.  IN. 
C]  330). 


INTER  ALIA  (Lat)  Among  other  things ; 
aa,  "the  said  premises,  which.  Inter  alio, 
Tltlus  granted  to  Caius." 

INTER  ALIAS  CAUSAS  ACCtUISITIONES 
magna,  Celebris,  et  famosa  eat  causa  dona- 
tlonls.  Among  other  methods  of  acquiring 
property,  a  great,  much-used,  and  celebrated 
method  is  that  of  Kift.    Bracton.  11. 

INTER  ALIOS  (Lat)  Between  other  par- 
ties, who  are  strangers  to  the  proceeding  in 
question. 

INTER  ALIOS  RES  GESTAS  ALUS  NON 
posse  praejudlclum  facere  saepe  constltutum 
est.  It  has  been  often  settled  that  things 
which  took  place  between  other  parties  can- 
not prejudice.     Code.  7.  60.  1,  2. 

INTER  APICES  JURIS.    See  "Apex  Juris." 

INTER  CAETEROS  (l.at.)  Among  oth- 
ers; in  a  general  clause;  not  by  name  (nom- 
iiHilim).  A  term  applied.  In  the  civil  law,  to 
clauses  of  disinheritance  In  a  will,  Inst  2. 
13.  1;  Id.  3.  13,  3. 

INTER  CANEM  ET  LUPUM  (Lat  betvreeilC 


INTER  CONJUGES  (495 

the  dog  and  the  wolf).    The  twilight;   be- 1 


INTER  PARTES  (Lat.  between  the  par- 
ties). A  phrase  algnlCylng  an  agreement 
profeeelng  In  the  outset,  and  before  any 
atlpulatlona  are  Introduced,  to  be  made  be- 
tween such  and  eiich  peraons;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, "This  Indenture,  made  the day 

of  - — — ,  1848,  between  A.  B..  of  the  one 
part,  and  C.  D.,  of  the  other."  It  Is  true 
that  every  contract  ie  In  one  sense  inter 
parte*,  because  to  be  valid  there  must  be 
two  parties  at  least,  but  the  technical  sense 
of  this  expression  Is  as  above  mentioned. 
Add.  Cont.  9. 

INTER  REGALIA.    AmouK  the  regalia  (i/- 


INTER  VIVOS  (Lat.)  Between  living  per- 
sons; as,  a  gift  infer  vivot,  which  la  a  gift 
made  by  one  living  person  to  another.  See 
"Gifts."  It  Is  a  rule  that  a  Fee  cannot  pass 
by  grant  or  transfer  inter  ririis.  without  ap- 
propriate words  of  Inheritance.  2  Preet.  Est. 
64.    See  "Donatio  Mortis  Causa." 

INTERCALARE  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  To 
Introduce  or  Insert  among  or  between  oth- 
ers: to  Introduce  a  day  or  month  Into  the 
calendar;  to  Intercalate.     Dig.  60.  16.  98.  pr. 

INTERCHANGEABLY  (Law  Lat.  altcrna- 
lim).  In  the  way,  mode,  or  form  of  ex- 
change or  Interchange.  A  term  constantly 
used  In  the  concluding  clause  of  indentures, 
—In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  have 
hereunto  Interchangeably  set  their  hands 
and  seals.— and  properly  Importing  not  only 
an  execution  by  all  the  parties,  but  an  ac- 
tual Interchange  of  signatures  and  seals, 
such  as  takes  place  In  the  case  of  Instru- 
ments executed  In  duplicate,  or  In  part  and 
counterpart,  where  the  slgbature  and  seal  of 
each  party  are  affixed  to  the  part  give 
the  other.  It  Is  used,  however,  every  day  In 
deeds  signed  by  the  grantor  only,  but  will 
not  be  held  to  import  a  signature  by  the 
grantee.    7  Pa.  St.  329, 

INTEfiCOMMON.  To  enjoy  a  right  of  com- 
mon mutually  with  the  Inhabitants  of  a  con- 
tiguous town,  vlll.  or  manor.  2  Sharswood, 
Bl.  Comm.  33;  Termes  de  la  Ley. 

INTERCOM  MONING.  A  mutual  privilege, 
between  Uie  tenants  of  adjoining  manors,  of 
pasturing  their  rattle  on  the  commons  ' 
each  other. 

INTERCOURSE  (I-at.  inlereiirxus.  from  tn- 
ler,  between,  and  mrrtre,  to  run).  Communi- 
cation; literally,  a  running,  or  passing  be- 
tween persons  or  places;  commerce.  7  How. 
(II.  S.)  283-673. 


INTERE8SE  TERMINI 

INTERDICT. 

In  Civil  Law.    The  formula  accordlnc 

to  which  the  praetor  ordered  or  forbade  any- 
thing to  be  done  In  a  cause  concerning  tma 
or  Qucui  possession  until  It  should  be  de- 
cided definitely  who  had  a  right  to  It.  Bat 
In  modem  civil  law  It  Is  an  extraordinary 
action,  by  which  a  summary  decision  is  had 
in  questions  of  possession  or  quasi  poBsas- 
slon.  Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  j  1287.  In- 
terdicts are  either  prohibitory,  restorative, 
or  exhlbltory;  the  first  being  a  prohlblUoo. 
the  second  a  decree  for  restoring  possession 
tost  by  force,  the  third  a  decree  for  the  ex- 
hibiting of  accounts,  etc.  Id.  1290.  Inter- 
dicts were  decided  by  the  praetor  without 
the  intervention  of  a  Judex,  dlBerlng  In  this 
from  actions  (actionea). 

The  etymology  of  the  word,  according  to 
Justinian,  Is  quod  inter  duos  dicitur;  accord- 
ing to  Isidorus,  guod  interim  dicitur.  Vo- 
Sand.  Just.  589;  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  S9 
195,  230.  235.  Like  an  Inlunctlon.  the  lnt«r- 
dlct  was  merely  personal  In  Its  effects;  and 
it  had  also  another  similarity  to  It,  by  being 
temporary  or  perpetual.  Dig.  43.  1.  1.  3.  4. 
See  Story.  Eg,  Jur.  5  865;  HallfaE,  Anal.  c. 
'     See  "Injunction." 

— In  -Ecclesiastical  Law.  An  eccleslao- 
tlcal  censure,  by  which  divine  services  mro 
prohibited  either  to  particular  persona  or 
particular  places.  These  tyrannical  edicts. 
Issued  by  ecclesiastical  powers,  have  been 
abolished  In  England  since  the  raformatton, 
and  were  never  known  In  the  United  States. 
See  2  Bum.  Ecc.  Law,  340,  341.  BapUsm 
was  allowed  during  ah  interdict;  but  tlie 
holy  eucharist  was  denied,  except  In  the 
article  of  death,  and  burial  In  consecrated 
ground  was  denied,   unless  without  diTlne 

INTERDICTION,  In  civil  law.  A  Judicial 
decree,  by  which  a  person  Is  deprived  of  the 
exercise  of  his  cItII  rlghta 

The  condition  of  the  party  who  labors  vn- 
der  this  Incapacity. 

INTERDICTUM  8ALVIANUM  (Lat.)  In 
civil  law.  The  Salvlan  interdict  A  process 
which  lay  for  the  owner  of  a  farm  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  goods  of  hlB  tenant  who 
had  pledged  them  to  him  for  the  rent  of  the 
land.    Inst.  4,  IG.  8. 

INTERDUM  EVENIT  UT  EXCEPTIO 
quae  prima  facie  justs  vtdetur,  tamen  Inl- 
que  nocest  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
plea  which  seems  primn  (aoie  Just,  neverthe- 
less Is  Injurious  and  unequal.  Inst  4.  14; 
Id.  4.  14.  1.  2. 

INTERESSE  (Lat.)  The  Interest  of  mon- 
ey, as  distinguished  from  the  principal. 

An  interest  In  land. 

INTERESSE  TERMINI  (Lat.)  An  Inter- 
est In  the  term.  The  demise  of  a  term  In 
land  does  not  vest  any  estate  In  the  lessee, 
but  gives  him  a  mere  right  of  entry  on  the 
land,  which  right  1b  called  his  Interest  in 
the  term,  or  intere»se  termini.  See  Co.  Litt. 
46;  2  Bl.  Comm.  144;  10  Vlner,  Abr.  348; 
Dane,  Abr,  Index;  Walk.  Conv.  15;  1  Washb. 
Real  Prop.  Index. 
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INTEREST  {M 

INTEREST  (Lat)  It  concerne;  it  Is  ot 
ftdTEDtage. 

In  Contracts.     The  right  ot  property 

vhlcb  a  man  has  in  a  thing.  See  "Ineursble 
Interest" 

On  Debts.    The  compenaatloa  which  Is 

paid  by  the  borrower  of  money  to  the 
lender  for  Its  use,  and,  generally,  by  a 
debtor  to  his  creditor  In  recompenee  for  his 
detention  of  the  debt. 


INTEREST  OR  NO  INTEREST.  A  provi- 
sion to  a  policy  of  Insurance,  which  Imports 
Uiat  the  policy  la  tb  be  good  though  the  In- 
sured have  no  insurable  Interest  In  ttie  sub- 
ject mater.  Tbis  consti.u'es  a  "wager  pol- 
ler," which  Is  bad  In  Bngland,  by  St.  19  Geo. 
II.  c.  37,  and,  generally,  from  the  policy  of 
the  law.    3  Pars.  Mar.  Law,  SS,  note. 

INTEREST  REIPUBLICAE  NE  MALEFI- 
cia  remaneant  Impunlta.  It  concerns  the 
commonwealth  that  crimes  do  not  remain 
unpunished.    Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  30,  31. 

INTEREST  REIPUBLICAE  NE  8UAQUIS 
male  utatur.  It  concerns  the  republic  that 
no  one  misuse  his  property,     S  Coke.  36. 

INTEREST  REIPUBLICAE  QUOD  HOMt- 
ne*  conserventur.  It  concerns  the  common- 
wealth that  we  be  preserved.    12  Coke,  62. 

INTEREST  REIPUBLICAE  RES  JUDICA- 
ta«  non  reecindl.  It  concerns  the  common- 
wealth that  things  adjudged  be  not  rescind- 
ed.    See  "Res  Judicata." 

INTEREST  REIPUBLICAE  SUPREMA 
homlnum  testamenta  rata  haberl.  It  con- 
cerns the  commonwealth  that  men's  last 
wills  be  sustained.    Co.  Lltt.  236. 

'INTEREST  REIPUBLICAE  UT  CARCE- 
rea  aint  in  tuto.  It  concerns  the  common- 
wealth that  prisons  be  secure.     2  Inst.  589. 

INTEREST  REIPUBLICAE  UT  PAX  IN 
regno  conaervetur,  et  quaecunque  pad  adver- 
■entur  provide  decDnentur,  It  benefits  the 
state  to  preserve  peace  In  the  kingdom,  and 
to  prudently  decline  whatever  is  adverse  to 
It     2  Inst  168. 

INTEREST  REIPUBLICAE  UT  QUALI- 
bet  re  sua  bene  utatur.  It  concerns  the  com- 
monwealth that  every  one  use  his  property 
properly.    6  Coke.  37. 

INTEREST  REIPUBLICAE  UT  SIT  Fl- 
nia  lltlum.  It  concerns  the  commonwealth 
that  there  be  a  limit  to  litigation.  Co.  Litt. 
S03. 

INTEREST  SUIT,  In  En^ish  probate  law. 
A  suit  to  determine  which  of  several  persons 
Is  by  interest  entitled  to  administer  an  es- 
tate. 

INTERFERENCE.  The  state  of  things 
which  exists  when  a  person  applies  for  a 
patent  which,  if  granted,  would  cover  any 
of  the  patentable  ground  occupied  b7  any 


3)  INTERLOCUTOHY 

existing  patent,  or  by  any  patent  for  which 
an  application  is  then  pending.  An  Investi- 
gation Is  ordered  by  the  commissioner  of 
patents,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
which  of  the  parties  was  the  first  to  make 
the  Invention,  or  that  portion  of  It  from 
which  the  interference  results.  When  the 
controversy  is  between  two  applications,  a 
patent  will  be  finally  granted  to  him  who  Is 
shown  to  be  the  first  inventor,  and  will  he 
denied  to  the  other  applicant  so  far  as  the 
point  thus  controverted  Is  concerned.  But 
if  the  Interference  Is  between  an  application 
on  the  one  hand  and  an  actual  patent  on  the 
other,  as  there  Is  no  power  In  the  patent 
ofl^lce  to  cancel  the  existing  patent,  all  that 
can  be  done  Is  to  grant  or  withhold  from  the 
applicant  the  patent  he  asks.  If  the  patent 
Is  granted  to  bim,  there  wilt  be  two  patents 
tor  the  same  thing.  The  two  parties  will 
stand  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  and  must 
settle  their  rights  by  a  resort  to  the  courts, 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  act  of  con- 
gress. In  Interference  cases,  each  party 
Is  allowed  to  take  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses in  accordance  with  rules  established 
by  the  patent  office.  See  Act  July  4.  1S36. 
ii  8,  16. 

INTERIM  (Lat)  In  the  meantime;  mean- 
while. An  assignee  ad  interim  is  one  ap- 
pointed between  the  time  of  bankruptcy  and 
appointment  of  the  regular  assignee.  S  Bell, 
Comm.  355. 

L   the  niean- 


INTERIM  CURATOR.  Ad  officer  appoint- 
ed to  have  the  temporary  management  of  the 
property  ot  a  convict,  since  the  abolition  of 
escheats.    4  Steph.  Comm.  462. 

INTERIM  FACTOR.  InScotchlaw.  AJu- 
dlcial  officer  elected  or  appointed  under  the 
bankruptcy  law  to  take  charge  of  and  pre- 
serve the  estate  until  a  fit  person  shall  he 
elected  trustee.    2  Bell,  Comm.  357. 


INTERLAQUEARE.  In  old  practice.  To 
link  together,  or  Interchangeably.  Writs 
were  called  "inlerlagueata"  where  several 
were  Issued  against  several  parties  residing 
In  different  counties,  each  party  being  sum- 
moned by  a  separate  writ  to  warrant  the 
tenant,  together  with  the  other  warrantors. 
Fleta.  lib.  5,  c.  4.  9  2.  They  were,  in  other 
words,  limul  cum  writs. 


INTERLOCUTOR.  In  Scotch  pracUce.  An 
order  or  decree  of  court;  an  order  made  in 
open  court    2  Swint  362;  Arktey,  32. 

INTERLOCUTOR  OF  RELEVANCY.  In 
Scotch  practice.  A  decree  as  to  the  rele- 
vancy of  a  libel  or  Indictment  In  a  criminal 
case.    2  Alls.  Crim.  Pr.  373. 

INTERLOCUTORY.     Somethtiycf^ifwjc 


INTERLOPERS 


INTEEPRETARE,  ETC. 


done  between  the  commen  cement  and  the 
end  of  a  suit  or  action  which  decides 
point  or  matter,  which,  however,  Is  not  a 
final  decision  of  the  matter  in  iBsue;  as.  In- 
terlooutorr  Judgments,  or  decrees,  or  ordera. 

Interlocutory    Coita.     Costs    accruing 

upon  proceedings  in  the  intermediate  stages 
of  a  cause,  aa  distinguished  from  final 
such  as  the  costs  of  motions.  3  Chit.  Gen. 
Prac.  E97. 

Interlocutory  Decreo.  A  provisional 

preliminary  decree,  which  is  not  fioai.  and 
does  not  determine  the  suit,  but  directs 
some  further  proceedings  preparatory  to  the 
flnal  decree.  A  decree  pronounced  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  matter  of  law 
fact  preparatory  to  a  final  decree.  1  Barb. 
Ch.  Prac.  326.  327. 

Interlocutory  JudgmenL  A  prelimina- 
ry or  intelrmediate  judgment.  A  Judgment 
given  in  the  course  of  an  action  upon 
plea,  proceeding,  or  default  which  is  only 
intermediate,  and  does  not  determine 
complete  the  suit,  as  upon  a  demurrer 
plea  In  abatement,  or  wliere  the  right  of  the 
plaintiff  is  establlsbed,  but  the  quantum  of 
damages  is  not  ascertained.  1  T|dd.  Prac. 
668.    See  -Ennal.'" 

Interlocutory  Order.    An  order  made 

during  the  progress  of  a  cause  upon 
incidental  matter  which  arises  out  of  the 
proceedings. 

Interlocutory  Sentence.    In  civil  law. 

A  sentence  on  some  indirect  question  aris- 
ing from  the  principal  cause.  Halifax,  Civ. 
T.«w.  bk.  3.  c.  9.  No.  40. 

INTERLOPERS.  Persons  who  interrupt 
the  trade  of  a  oompany  of  merchants,  by 
pursuing  the  same  business  with  them  in 
the  same  place,  without  lawful  authority. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  The  system  of 
rules  which  Christian  states  acknowledge 
to  be  obligatory  upon  them  in  their  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  each  other's  subjects. 
It  is  the  jus  inter  gentes,  as  diBtinguished 
from  the  jus  gentium. 

The  rules  of  conduct  regulating  the  inter- 
course of  states.  Hallcck.  Int.  l,aw.  41;  Da- 
vis. Int.  Law.  5  2.  It  consists  of  those  rules 
of  conduct  which  reason  deduces  as  conso- 
nant to  justice  from  the  nature  of  the  so- 
ciety existing  among  independent  nations, 
with  such  definitions  and  modillcations  as 
may  be  established  by  mutual  consent. 
Wheaton.  Int.  Law.  J  14. 

International  law  has  been  divided  into 
(1)  public,  and  (2)  private,  under  which 
dlvislan  public  international  law  is  the  law 
of  nations  as  above  defined,  while  private 
international  law  consists  of  tbe  rules  by 
which  courts  determine  within  what  na- 
tional Jurisdiction  an  action  or  proceeding 
falls,  or  by  what  national  law  it  should  be 
decided.    Qlenn.  InL  Law,  i  2. 

Various  divisions  of  international  law 
have  been  proposed,  but  none  are  of  any 
great  importance.  One  has  been  into  nat- 
ural and  voluntary  law,  in  which  latter  con- 
ventional or  treaty  law  and  customary  are 
embraced.  Another,  somewhat  similar,  sep- 
arates International  rules  into  those  which 


are  deduclble  from  general  natural  jut.  those 
which  are  derived  from  tbe  Idea  of  estttte, 
and  those  which  grow  out  of  simple  com- 
pact Whatever  division  be  made,  it  Is  to  be 
observed  that  nations  are  voluntary,  first.  In 
deciding  the  question  what  intercourse  they 
will  hold  with  each  other;  second,  that  tbey 
are  voluntary  in  defining  their  rights  and 
obligations,  moral  claims  and  duties,  al- 
though these  have  an  objective  existence 
beyond  the  control  of  tbe  will  of  nations; 
and  third,  that,  when  International  law  has 
arisen  by  tbe  free  assent  of  those  who  enter 
into  certain  arrangements,  obedience  to  Its 
provisions  Is  as  truly  In  accordance  with 
natural  law,  which  requires  the  observance 
of  contracts,  as  tf  natural  law  had  been  in- 
tuitively discerned  or  revealed  from  heaven, 
and  no  consent  had  been  necessary  at  the 

NTERNUNCIO.  A  minister  of  a  second 
order,  charged  with  the  affairs  of  the  court 
of  Home,  where  that  court  has  no  nuncio 
under  that  title. 

INTERNUNCIUS  <Lat  from  Mer,  be- 
tween, and  nunciiis,  a  messenger).  A  mes- 
senger between  two  parties;  a  go-between. 
Applied  to  a  broker,  as  the  agent  of  both 
parties.    4  Rob.  Adm.  204. 

INTERPELATION.  In  civil  law.  The  act 
by  which,  la  consequence  of  an  agreement, 
the  party  bound  declares  that  he  will  not 
be  bound  beyond  a  certain  time.  Wolff. 
Inst.  S  7B2. 

In  the  case  of  a  lease  from  year  to  year, 

'  to  continue  as  long  as  both  parties  please, 

a  notice  given  by  one  of  them  to  the  other 

determination  to  put  an  end   to  the 

contract  would  bear  the  name  of  "Interpela- 

tion." 

INTERPLEADER, 

At  Common  Law.    A  proceeding  In  the 

action  of  detinue,  by  which  tbe  defendant 
states  the  fact  that  the  thing  sued  for  Is  in 
his  bands,  and  that  it  is  claimed  by  a  third 
and  that  whether  alich  person  or 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  it  is  unknown  to 
tbe  defendant,  and  thereupon  the  defendant 
prays  that  a  process  of  garnishment  may  be 
Issued  to  compel  such  third  person  so  claim- 
ing to  become  defendant  In  his  stead.  3 
Reeve.  Hist  Eng,  Law,  c.  23;  Mitf.  Bq.  PL 
(Jeremy  Ed.)  141;  Story.  Eg.  Jur.  SS  800, 
"01.  802. 

In   Equity.     A  bill  whereby  one  from 

'bora  two  or  more  persons  claim  the  same 
duty  or  thing  can  compel  them  to  Inter- 
plpad,  and  have  their  several  claims  ad- 
judged, lest  he  be  twice  compelled  to  render 
same  debt  duty,  or  property.  77  111. 
13>. 

-In  Modern  Law.  Several  statutory  rem- 
have  been  substituted  In  various  states. 
me.  a  complaint  in  the  nature  of  a  bill 
of  Interpleader  (see  17  Mo.  499),  and  In 
others  a  formal  collateral  proceeding  to  try 
title  to  property  (ISO  III.  87). 


INTERPRETATIO.  ETC 

diw.   To  Interpret  and  reconcile  laws  so  that 
tb«7  barmonlze  is  tbe  best  mode  of 
BtrucUon.    8  Coke.  169. 

INTERPRETATIO  CHARTARUM  BENIQ- 
ne  faciends  est,  ut  res  rnsgis  valeat  quam 
pereat.  The  interpretation  or  deeds  Is  to  be 
liberal,  that  the  thing  ma?  rather  have  ef- 
fect than  tall.     Broom,  Leg.  Max.  543. 

INTERPRETATIO  FIENDA  EST  UT  RES 
magia  valeat  quam  pereat.  Such  a  construc- 
tion is  U>  be  made  that  tbe  subject  may 
have  an  effect,  rather  than  none.  Jenk. 
Gent.  Cas.  198. 

INTERPRETATIO  TALIS  AMBIQUIS 
semper  fienda  eat,  ut  evitetur  inconvenlens 
et  absurdum.  In  ambiguous  things,  such  a 
construction  Bbould  be  made  that  what  is  In- 
conTenfent  and  absurd  may  be  avoided.  4 
IqbL  328. 

INTERPRETATION.  The  discovery  and 
representation  of  tbe  true  meaning  of  any 
signs  used  to  convey  Ideas.  Ueber,  i«g.  A 
Pol.  Herm. 

"Construction"  Is  sometimes  uai 
synonym  (Jones.  Canst,  p.  f),  though  it  has 
been  said  that  "construction"  is  the  broader 
term,  and  Includes  also  the  legal  effect  (2 
Para.  Cont.  491,  note  a). 

l^ie  "true  meaning"  of  any  signs  is  that 
meaning  which  those  who  used  them 
desirous  of  expressing.    A  itereon  adopting 
or  sanctioning  them  "uses"  them  as  well  as 
their   immediate    author.    Both    parties 
an  agreement  equally  make  use  of  the  al 
declaratory  of  that  agreement,  though  i 
only  Is  the  originator,  and  the  other  may  be 
entirely  passive.    The  meet  common  signs 
aaed  to  convey  Ideas  are  words.    When  there 
la  a  contradiction  in  signs  intended  to  agree, 
resort  must  be  had  to  construction. — that  Is, 
tbe  drawing  of  conclusions  from  the  given 
algns,  respecting  ideas  which  they  do  not 
express. 

(1)  Close  interpretation  (tnterpretatio  re- 
sirir.'a)  Is  adopted  IT  Just  reasons,  connected 
vltb  the  formation  and  character  of  the  text, 
induce  us  to  take  the  words  In  their  nar- 
rowest meaning.  This  species  of  interpre- 
tation has  generally  been  called  "literal," 
but  the  term  Is  Inadmissible.  Lieber,  Leg. 
A  Pol.  Herm.  66. 

(B)  Extensive  interpretation  (tnterpretatio 
extensiva,  called,  also,  "liberal  Interprela- 
tlon")  adopts  a  mure  comprehensive  signifi- 
cation of  the  word. 

(3)  Extravagant  Interpretation  (interpre- 
latio  exeedeng)  Is  that  which  Bubstitutes  a 
meaning  evidently  beyond  the  true  one.  It 
Is  therefore  not  genuine  interpretation. 

(4)  Free  or  unrestricted  Interpretation  (in- 
terpretatio  aolula)  proceeds  simply  on  the 
general  principles  of  interp relation  In  good 
faith,  not  boand  by  any  specific  or  superior 
principle. 

(6)  Limited  or  restricted  interpretation 
{interpretatio  limitata)  is  when  we  are  In- 
fluenced by  other  principles  than  the  strictly 
bermensntic  ones.    Emesti,  Inst.  Interp, 

<G)  Predestined  interpretation  {interprettt- 
Ho  predettinata)  takes  place  If  the  Interpre-' 


5)  INTERROGATORIES. 

ter,  laboring  under  a  strong  bias  of  mind, 
makes  the  text  subservient  to  his  precon- 
ceived views  or  desires.  This  includes  artful 
interpretation  {interpretatio  lo^fr). by  which 
the  interpreter  seeks  to  give  a  meaning  to 
the  text  other  than  the  one  he  knows  to 
have  been  Intended. 
The  civilians  divide  Interpretation  into: 

(1)  Authentic  {interpretatio  aathentica) , 
which  proceeds  from  the  author  himself. 

(2)  Usual  {interpretatio  uaualia),  when 
the  Interpretation  Is  on  the  ground  of  usage. 

(3)  Doctrinal  {interpretatio  doctrinalis). 
when  made  agreeably  to  rules  of  science. 
Doctrinal  Interpretation  is  subdivided  into 
extensive,  restrictive,  and  declaratory, — ex- 
tensive, whenever  the  reason  of  a  proposi- 
tion bas  a  broader  sense  than  Its  terms,  and 
It  la  consequently  applied  to  a  case  which 
had  not  been  explained;  restrictive,  when 
the  expressions  have  a  greater  latitude  than 
the  reasons;  and  declaratory,  when  the  rea- 
sons and  terms  agree,  but  It  is  necessary  to 
settle  the  meaning  of  some  term  or  terms 
to  make  the  sense  complete. 

NTERPRETATION  CLAUSE.  A  clause  in 
statute  defining  words  used   therein,  or 
prescribing  rules  for  Its  Interpretation. 

INTERPRETER.  One  employed  to  make 
a  translation. 

An  interpreter  should  be  sworn  before  he 
translates  tbe  testimony  of  a  witness.  4 
Mass.  81;  6  Mass.  219;  2  Calnes  (N.  T.) 
165. 

A  person  employed  between  an  attorn^ 
and  client  to  act  as  Interpreter  is  considered 
merely  as  the  organ  between  them,  and  Is 
not  bound  to  testify  as  to  what  he  has  ac- 
quired in  those  confidential  communica- 
tions. 1  Pet  C.  C.  {U.  S.)  356;  4  Munf. 
(Va.)   273;  3  Wend.   (N.  T.)   33T. 

NTERREGNUM  (Lat.)  The  period,  in 
le  of  an  established  government,  which 
elapses  between  the  death  of  a  sovereign  and 
the  election  of  another,  is  called  "Interreg- 
num." The  vacancy  which  occurs  when 
there  la  no  government. 

INTERN.  To  restrict  a  person  to  a  lim- 
ited territory;  to  forbid  departure  from  the 

INTERROGATOIRE.  In  French  law.  An 
t  or  Instrument  which  contains  the  inter- 
rogatories made  by  the  Judge  to  the  person 
accused,  on  the  facts  which  are  the  object 
of  the  accusation,  and  the  answers  of  the 
accused.   Poth.  Proc.  Crim.  sec.  4.  art.  2,  S  1. 

INTERROGATORIES.  Material  and  per- 
tinent questions.  In  writing,  to  necessary 
points,  not  confessed,  exhibited  for  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  or  persons  who  are 
to  give  testimony  In  the  cause. 

Interrogatories  are  exhibited  in  various 
proceedings,  as  In  a  bill  of  equity  by  way  of 
discovery,  on  a  etatutory  discovery,  on  the 
taking  of  a  deposition. 

Interrogatories  to  a  witness  aro  either 
original  and  direct  on  tbe  part  of  him  who 
produces  tbe  witnesses,  or  cross  and  counter, 


INTEHRUPTIO 


INTIMATION 


«n  behalf  of  the  adverse  party,  to  examine 
wltueBwa  produced  od  the  other  side.  El- ! 
ther  party,  plaintiff  or  defendant,  mar  bz-  i 
bibit  original  or  croee  Interrogatories.  , 

INTEBRUPTIO  (Lat.  from  inUrruinpeie,  to 
breaK  through  or  apart).  Interruption.  a| 
term  used  both  in  the  civil  and  common  law  [ 
ot  preecrlpilun.    Calv.  Lex. 

INTEHRUPTIO  MULTIPLEX  NOM  TOL-I 
lit  praeacriptionem  aemel  obtentam.  Repeat- 
ed interruptions  do  not  defeat  a  prescription  I 
once  obtained.    2  Inst.  654. 

INTERRUPTION.  The  effect  of  some  act 
or  circumstance  which  stops  the  course  of  a 
prescription  or  act  of  limitations.  3  Bllgh 
(N,  S.)   444;  4  Mees.  A  W.  497. 

Civil  Interruption  Is  that  which  takee 
place  by  some  Judicial  act 

Natural  Interruption  is  an  interruption  In 
facL  4  Mason  (U,  3.)  404;  2  Younge  A  J. 
2S5.  See  ■■Easement;"  ■"Llmliatlons;"  ".Pre- 
scription." 

In  Scotch  Law.    The  true  proprietor's 

claiming  bis  right  during  the  course  of  pre- 
scription.   Bell,  Diet. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE.  Commerce 
between  persons  or  places  In  different  states. 
See  "Commerce."  A  shipment  from  one 
state  to  another  under  a  contract  (or  con- 
tinuous carriage  Is  Interstate  commerce, 
even  as  to  so  much  of  the  Journey  as  is 
Fithin  the  limits  of  a  single  state  (102  U. 
S.  541),  or  though  the  Journey  la  tempo- 
rarily interrupted  before  leaving  the  state 
(1]<)  U.  S.  SIT):  but  a  shipment  between 
points  in  the  same  state  Is  not  interstate 
commerce,  though  the  goods  are  carried  out 
of  the  state  en  route  (145  U.  S.  192). 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT.  Act 
Cong.  Feb.  4.  1888,  regulating  Interalate  com- 
merce, designs  to  secure  reasonable  and  uni. 
form  charges  for  carriage  of  freight  and 
passengers,  and  prevent  rebates,  preferences, 
and  pooling. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
•lon.  A  commission  of  Ave  persons  created 
by  the  Interstate  commerce  act  to  enforce 
Its  provisions. 


INTERVENTION  (Lat.  inlervenlo,  to  come 
between  or  among). 

In  Civil  Law.    The  act  by  which  a  third 

party  becomes  a  party  In  a  suit  pending  be- 
tween other  persons. 

The  Intervention  is  made  either  to  be 
Joined  to  the  plaintiff,  and  to  claim  the  same 
thing  he  does,  or  some  other  thing  connected 
with  it;  or  to  Join  the  defendant,  and  with 
him  to  oppose  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff, 
which  It  Is  hts  interest  to  defeat.  Poth. 
Proc.  Civ.  c.  2,  sec.  6.  S  3. 

In  Modern  Practice.  The  term  Is  some- 
times used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  dvll 
law. 


originally  a  party  to  the  suit  or  proceeding, 
but  claiming  an  Interest  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter In  dispute.  In  order  the  better  to  protect 
such  interest,  interposes  his  claim.  2  Chit 
Prac.  492;  3  Chit.  Com.  Law.  633;  2  Hagg. 
Const  137;  3  Philllm.  Ecc.  Law,  6S6;  1  Add. 
Ecc.  Law,  G;  4  Hagg.  Ecc.  Law.  67;  Dunl. 
Adm.  Prac.  74.  The  intervener  may  come 
in  at  any  stage  of  the  cause,  and  even  aiter 
Judgment,  If  an  appeal  t.-ao  be  allowed  on 
such  Judgment.  2  Hagg.  Const.  137;  1  Bug. 
Ecc.  Law,  480;  2  Eng.  Ecc.  Law,  13. 

1  Incompetent  or  dis- 


INTESTABLE.  One  who  cannot  lawfully 
make  a  testament. 

An  Infant,  an  insane  person,  or  one  civilly 
dead  cannot  make  a  will,  for  want  of  capac- 
ity or  understanding.  A  married  woman 
cannot  make  such  a  will  without  some  spe- 
cial authority,  because  she  Is  under  the 
power  of  her  huslMuid.  They  are  ^I  la- 
testable. 


r  condition  of 


INTESTATE.  Onewho.baving  lawful  pow- 
er to  make  a  will,  has  made  none,  or  one 
which  is  defective  In  form.  In  that  ease,  he 
Is  said  to  die  intestate,  and  his  estate  de- 
scends to  his  heir  at  law. 

This  term  comes  from  the  Latin  intetlalua. 
Formerly,  It  was  used  in  France  indiscrim- 
inately with  dezconfega:  that  is,  without  con- 
fession. It  was  regarded  as  a  crime,  on  ac- 
count of  the  omission  of  the  deceased  per- 
son to  give  something  to  the  church,  and 
was  punished  by  privation  of  burial  In 
consecrated  ground.  This  omission,  accord- 
ing to  Flournel,  Hist,  de  Avocats,  voL  1,  p. 
116,  could  I>e  repaired  by  making  an  amplia- 
tlve  testament  in  the  name  ot  the  deceased. 
Vely.  torn.  6,  p.  145:  Henrlon  de  Panaey, 
Authorite  Judlciaire,  129.  and  note.  See 
"Descent:"  "Distribution;"  "Wilt." 

INTESTATE  SUCCESSION.  The  succes- 
sion or  devolution  of  Interest  of  the  property 
of  one  dying  Intes'ate.  In  Loiilslsna,  the 
term  "succpsBion"  la  applied  to  ihe  estate  as 
a  whole. 


INTE8TATUS.  In  the  clvl)  and  old  Eng- 
lish law.  An  intestate;  one  who  dies  with- 
out a  will.     Dig.  BO.  17.  7. 

INTESTATUS  OECEDIT,  QUI  AUT  OM- 
nino  testamentum  non  fecit  aut  non  JuH 
fecit,  aut  Id  quod  fecerat  ruptum  Irritumve 
factum  est,  aut  nemo  ex  eo  haerea  exstitft. 
He  dies  intestate  who  either  has  made  no 
will  at  all.  or  has  not  made  It  legally,  or 
whose  will  which  he  had  made  has  been  an- 
nulled or  become  ineffectual,  or  from  whom 
there  is  no  Urlng  heir.  Inst.  3.  1.  pr;  Dig. 
38.  16.  1;  Id.  50.  IG,  64. 


dal  act  bj  wbich  a  notice  ol  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding iB  given  to  some  one;  but  It  iB  more 
UBnaIl7  underetood  to  mean  the  notice  or 
samroons  which  an  appellant  causes  to  ba 
given  to  the  opposite  party,  that  the  sen- 
tence  will  he  reviewed  b;  tbe  superior  Ju^ge. 

In  Scotch  L«w.    An  Instrument  of  writ- 

lug,  made  under  tbe  hand  of  a  notary,  and 
notified  to  a  party,  to  inlorm  him  of  a  right 
which  a  third  person  had  acauired;  tor  ax- 
am  pie,  when  a  creditor  assigns  a  claim 
aeatnst  his  debtor,  the  assignee  or  cedent 
must  give  an  Intimation  of  this  to  the  debt- 
or, who.  till  then,  Is  Justified  In  making  pay- 
ment to  tbe  original  creditor.  Kames,  Bq. 
hk.  1,  p.  1,  9  I'. 

INTITLE.  An  old  form  of  entitle.    6  Mod. 


INTOL  AND  UTTOL.  In  old  records.  Toll 
or  custom  paid  for  things  Imported  and  ex- 
ported, or  bought  In  and  sold  out.    Cowell. 


INTOXICATING  LIQUORS.  Such  liquors 
aa  will,  if  used  as  a  beverage,  produce 
drunkenness.    25  Kan.  767. 

It  includes  all  liquors,  whether  spirituous, 
vinous,  or  matt  (70  Mass.  20),  of  which  the 
human  stomach  can  contain  enough  to  pro- 
duce intoxication.    SI  N.  T.  173. 

INTRA.  In  LaUn  phrases.  A  preposiUon. 
meaning  In;  near;  within.  */nfra  or  Inter 
has  taken  the  place  of  intro  in  many  of  the 
more  modem  Latin  phrasea 

INTRA  ANNISPATIUM.  Within  the  space 
ol  a  year.  Code,  5.  9.  2.  Intra  amtale  tem- 
jmt.    Id.  6.  30.  19. 


INTRA  MAENIA  (Lat  within  the  walls  of 
a  house).  A  term  applied  to  domestic  or 
menial  servanta.    1  BI.  Comm.  425. 


INTRA  PARIETE8  (Lat.)  Betweeawalla; 
among  friends;  out  of  court;  without  litiga- 
tion. CalT.  Lex. 

INTRA  PRAESIDIA  (Lat.)  Within  the  de- 
fenses. Dig.  49.  16.  5.  1.  See  "Intra  Proe- 
sidla." 


INTRINSIC  VALUE.  "Its  true.  Inherent, 
and  essential  value,  not  depending  upon  acci- 
dent, place,  or  person,  but  the  same  every- 
whera.  and  to  every  one."  6  Ired.  (N.  C.) 
MS. 

INTROMISSION.  In  Scotch  law.  The  as- 
Bunlng  posaesslon  of  property  belonging  to 
MiDthar,  either  on  legal  grounds,  or  without 


INVENTIO 


INTR0NI8ATI0N.  In  French  eccleslasUc- 
al  law.    The  Installation  of  a  bishop  In  his 

Episcopal  see.    Clef  des  Lois  Rom. 

INTRUDER.  One  who,  on  the  death  of  the 
anceator,  enters  on  the  land,  unlawfully,  be- 
fore the  heir  can  enter. 

INTRUSION.  The  entry  of  a  stranger 
after  the  det«nninatlon  ot  a  particular  es- 
tate of  freehold,  before  the  entry  of  him  In 
reversion  or  remainder. 

This  entry  and  Interposition  of  the  stran- 
ger differs  from  an  abatement  in  this,  that  an 
abatement  is  always  to  the  prejudice  of  on 
heir  or  immediate  deTlsee;  an  Intrusion  Is 
always  to  tbe  prejudice  of  him  in  remainder 
or  reversion.  3  Sharawood,  Bi.  (3omm.  169; 
PiUh.  NaL  Brev.  203;  Archb.  Civ.  PI.  12; 
Dane,  Abr.  Index;  3  Steph.  Comm.  443, 

Tbe  name  Of  a  writ  brought  by  tbe  owner 
of  a  fee  simple,  etc.,  against  an  Intruder. 
New  Nat.  Brev.  453.  Abolished  by  3  ft  4 
Wm.  IV.  c  57, 

INTUITUS  (Lat.  from  iatucri.  to  look  up- 
on or  view).  A  view;  regard;  contempla- 
tion,   DirfTso  <n(uifH  (q.  v.),  with  a  different 

View  or  slgbt.  Intuitu  Dei,  In  the  sight  of 
Ood,  Magna  Charta.  pr. 

INURE.    To  take  effect;  to  resiUt. 

INUTILIS  LABOR,  ET  SINE  FRUCTU, 
non  eat  efTectua  tegla.  Useless  labor  and 
without  fruit  Is  not  the  effect  of  law.  Co, 
Lltt.  127;  Wlngate,  Max.  3S. 

INVADIARE  (Law  Lat.)  In  f endal  and  old 
European  law.  To  pledge;  to  engage  or 
pledge  lands;  to  mortgage. 

INVADIATIO  (Law  lAt.)  A  pledge  or 
mortgage. 

INVADIATUS  (Law  Lat.)  One  who  1b  un- 
der pledge;  one  who  has  had  sureties  or 
pledges  given  tor  him.     Spelman. 

A  person  acquitted. 

INVALID.    Not  valid;  of  no  binding  force. 


INVECTA  ET  ILLATA  (Lat.)  In  civll  law. 
Things  carried  and  brought  In;  things 
brought  Into  a  building  hired  (.aeies'i,  or 
Into  a  hired  estate  in  tbe  city  (jwaetJium  ur- 
banum),  which  are  held  by  a  tacit  mortgage 
for  the  rent.    Vocat;  Domat,  Civ.  Law. 

INVENIENS  LIBELLUM  FAMOSUM  ET 
non  eorrumpena  punltur.  He  who  flnds  a 
libel,  and  does  not  destroy  It,  Is  punished. 
F.  Moore,  813. 

INVENTIO. 

•—In  Civil  Law.  Finding:  one  of  tha 
modes  of  acquiring  title  to  property  by  oc- 
cupancy. Heinec.  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  i  860.  Some- 
times ESngllshed  "invention."  . 

-In  Old  EnglUh  Law.    A  tUns  ftouiqc 


INVENTION 


INVOICE 


fts  goods,  or  treasure  trove.    Cowell.    The 
plural,  inventiones.  la  also  ueed. 

INVENTION.  In  patent  law.  Tbe  act  or 
operation  of  finding  out  eomMhlng  new;  the 
ooDtrlv&Dce  of  that  which  did  not  before 
erlBt.  The  word  Is  alao  used  to  denote  the 
thing  itself  which  haa  been  ao  contrived, 
and  which  is  the  subject  matter  of  a  patent. 

The  test  of  novelty  to  determine  whether 
a  given  contrivance  IB  an  "Invention"  is 
whether  an  ordinary  mechanic  would,  with- 
out other  auggeaUon  than  his  knowledge  of 
the  art,  malte  such  a  contrivance.  If  so,  it 
iB  not  an  InvenUon.  3  Flsb.  Pat.  Cas.  (U. 
8.)  88;  27  Fed.  219. 

An  Invention  dlffera  from  a  "dlBcovery," 
inasmuch  as  this  laUer  term  is  used  to  sig- 
nify the  finding  out  of  something  which 
existed  before.  Thus,  we  speak  of  the  dlsr 
covery  of  the  properties  of  steam,  or  of 
electricity;  but  the  flrst  contrivance  of  any 
machinery  by  which  those  dlscoveriea  were 
applied  to  pracUcal  use  was  an  InvenUon; 
the  former  always  existed,  though  not  be- 
fore known;  the  Utter  did  not  prerlously 
exist 

INVeNTIONE8.  A  word  used  In  some  an- 
cient English  charters  to  signify  treasure 
trove, 

INVENTOR.  One  who  finds  out  something 
new,  or  who  contrives  or  produces  a  thing 
which  did  not  before  exist;  one  who  makes 
an  Invention.  The  word  is  generally  used 
to  denote  the  author  of  such  contrivances 
as  are  by  law  patentable.    See  "Invention." 

INVENTORY.  A  list,  schedule,  or  enumer- 
aUon  in  writing,  containing,  article  by 
arUcte,  the  goods  and  chattels,  rights  and 
credits,  and.  In  some  cases,  the  lands  and 
tenements,  of  a  person  or  persons.  A  con- 
servatory act,  which  Is  made  to  ascertain  the 
situation  of  an  Intestate's  estate,  the  estate 
of  an  Insolvent,  and  the  like,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  it  to  those  entitled  to  It. 

INVENTUS  (Lat.)  Found.  TheKaviva  in- 
venlut,  treasure  trove.  Won  est  inventxi». 
he  is  not  found. 

INVCRITARE,    To  verify  or  prove. 

INVEST  (Lat.  iiircHHre.to  clothe).  To  put 
In  possession  of  a  fief  upon  taking  the  oath 
of  fealty  or  fidelity  to  the  prince  or  superior 
lord. 

INVESTITIVE  FACT.  One  by  means  of 
which  a  right  comes  Into  existence.  Hol- 
land, Jur.  132. 

They  are  divided  by  Bentham  In'o  colla- 
tlve,  conferring  rights,  and  Imposltlve,  Im- 
posing duties, 

INVESTITliRE.  The  act  of  giving  posses- 
sion of  lands  by  actual  seisin. 

When  livery  of  seisin  was  made  to  a  per^ 
son  by  the  common  law,  he  was  Invested 
with  the  whole  fee.  This  the  foreign  feud- 
lots,  and  sometimes  our  own  law  writers, 
call  "Investiture;"  but,  generally  speaking, 
it  Is  termed  by  the  common-law  writers  the 


"seisin  of  the  fee."  2  BI.  Comm.  iO>,  Si3; 
Feame,  Cont.  Rem.  223.  note  (£). 

By  the  canon  law,  investiture  was  made 
per  baculum  et  annvium,  by  the  ring  and 
crosier,  which  were  regarded  as  symbols  of 
the  Episcopal  Jurisdiction.  Ecclesiastical 
and  secular  fiefs  were  governed  by  the  eaxnc 
rule  In  this  respect, — that  previously  to  In- 
vestiture neither  a  bishop,  abbot,  or  lay  lard 
could  take  possession  of  a  fief  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  prince. 

Pope  Gregory  VI.  first  disputed  the  right 
of  sovereigns  to  give  investiture  of  ecclealas- 
tloal  fiefs,  A.  D.  1046;  but  Pope  Gregory  Vir. 
carried  on  the  dispute  with  much  more 
vigor,  A.  D.  1073.  He  excommunicated  the 
emperor  Henry  IV.  The  popes  Victor  III., 
Urban  II.,  and  Paul  II.  continued  the  con- 
test. This  dispute.  It  Is  said,  cost  Christ«ii- 
dom  sixty-three  battles,  and  the  lives  of 
many  millions  of  men. 


INVIOLABILITY.  That  which  Is  not  to  be 
violated.  The  persons  of  ambassadors  ar<j 
Inviolable.    See  "Ambassador." 

INVITO  (Lat.)     Being  unwilling. 

INVITO  BENEFICIUM  NON  DATUR.  No 
one'  1b  obliged  to  accept  a  benefit  against  his 
consent  Dig,  50.  IT.  69;  Broom.  Leg.  Uax. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  625.  But  If  be  does  not 
dissent  he  will  be  considered  as  assenting. 
See  "Assent" 


INVITO  DOMINO  (Lat.)  In  criminal  law. 
Without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

In  order  to  constitute  larceny,  the  prop- 
erty stolen  must  be  taken  invito  domino; 
this  la  the  very  essence  of  the  crime.  Cases 
of  considerable  dlfflculty  arise  when  the  own- 
er has.  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  thieves, 
by  himself  or  his  agents,  delivered  the  prop- 
erty taken,  aa  to  whether  they  are  larcenies 
or  not.  The  distinction  seems  to  be  this, 
that  when  the  owner  procures  the  property 
to  be  taken.  It  is  not  larceny;  and  when  he 
merely  leaves  it  In  the  power  of  the  defend- 
ant to  execute  his  original  purpose  Of  tak- 
ing U,  in  the  latter  case  It  will  be  coneidw^d 
as  taken  invito  domino.  Z  Bailey  (3.  C.) 
569;  2  Riiss.  Crimea,  66,  105;  2  Leach,  C,  C. 
913:  2  Bast  P.  C.  666;  Bac.  Abr  "Felony" 
(C):  Alls.  Grim.  Prac.  273;  2  Bos.  A  P.  S08; 
1  Car.  ft  M.  217.    See  "Larceny," 

INVOICE.  In  commercial  law.  Anaccoont 
of  goods  or  merchandise  sent  by  merchants 
to  their  correspondents  at  home  or  abroad, 
in  which  the  marks  of  each  package,  with 
other  particulars,  are  sot  forth.  Harsh.  Ins. 
408;  Dane,  Abr.  Index.  An  Invoice  pught 
to  contain  a  detailed  statement  which 
should  Indicate  the  nature,  quantity,  qnalttr, 
and  price  of  the  things  sold,  depoaitad,  efcc 
1  Pardeseua,  Dr.  Com.  note  248.  See  '^11 
of  Lading;"  S  Waah.  C.  C.  (U.  3.)  lU.  IBS. 


INVOICE  BOOK 


INVOICE  BOOK.  A  book  in  vhlch  fnrolces 


INVOLUNTARY.  An  involunUry  act  1b 
thU  wblch  Is  performed  with  constraint  (q, 
r.),  or  witb  repugnance,  or  witiiout  the  will 
to  do  It.  An  action  is  inToluntary,  then, 
irtalcb  la  performed  under  duress.  WoUT. 
Inat  S  5. 

The  term  la  frequentl]'  used  In  connection 
with  rarious  proceedings  to  denote  an  ad- 
verse proceeding.  Thus,  Involuntaiy  bank- 
mptcr  proceedings  are  those  inatltuted  by 
a  creditor,  and  not  hr  the  bankrupt. 

INVOLUNTARY  MANSLAUGHTER.  Hom- 
icide committed  nnlntenUonally,  but  with- 
out excuse,  and  not  under  auch  drcumetan- 
ces  as  to  raise  the  Implication  of  malice.  1 
Cl&rk  ft  Blarahall.  Crimes,  6S2. 

IOTA.  The  ninth  and  smallest  letter  ol 
the  Greek  alphabet:  hence  ajiy  minute  or 
Insignificant  thing. 

IP8AE  LEGES  CUPIUNT  UT  JURE  RE< 
gantur.  The  laws  themseives  desire  that 
ther  should  be  governed  by  right.  Co.  Litt 
174b,  quoted  from  Cato. 

IPSE  (Lat)  I  (before  verbs  of  first  per- 
son) ;  thou  (before  verbs  of  second  person) ; 
he  himself,  ahe  herself,  he  alone,  etc;  the 
very  one;  e.  p„  ipaum  corpua,  the  very  thing 
Itself.  Halk.  Tech.  Terms.  Iptae  [etenim^ 
leoei  ctipfunt  ut  jures  regantitr,  for  the  Tory 
lairs  themselveB  wleh  that  tbey  abould  be 
rnled  by  right, — a  line,  quoted  from  Cato, 
irtilch  occurs  in  the  decision  of  (Thief  Justice 
Wiay  and  the  whole  court  in  the  Case  of 
Bankrupts,  2  Coke,  25b. 

IPSE  DIXIT.  He  himself  said  It.  Applied 
as  a  substantive  to  the  unsupported  aeaer- 
tloD  of  one  person. 

IPSISSIMIS  VERBIS  (Lai.)  In  the  iden- 
tical words:  opposed  to  "substantially."  7 
How.  (U.  S.)  719;  5  Ohio  St.  346. 


IRA  MOTU8  (Lat.)  Moved  or  excited  by 
anger  or  passion,  A  term  sometimes  for- 
merly used  in  the  plea  of  son  assault  de- 
metie.    1  Tldd,  Prao,  6<B. 

IRE  AO  LARGUM  (Lat.)     To  go  at  large. 

IRENARCHA.  In  Roman  law.  An  officer 
whoae  duties  are  described  In  Dig.  6.  4.  18.  7. 
See  Id.  48.  3.  6;  Code.  10.  7G.  Literally,  a 
peace  officer  or  magistratb. 


IRREOULAR  DEPOSIT.    See  "Deposit.' 
IRRKQULAR  PROCESS.    Such  as  a  court 


IRRITANT 

has  general  Jurisdiction  to  issue,  but  which 
is  unauthorized  in  the  particular  case  by  rea- 
of  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  some 
tact  or  circumstance  rendering  It  Improper 
In  such  a  case.    103  N.  Y.  S4.  90, 

IRREGULARITY.     In   practice.     The   do- 

g  or  not  doing  that,  in  the  conduct  of  a 

suit  at  law,   which,  conformably  witb   tbe 

practice  of  the  court,  ought  or  ought  not  to 

be  done. 

It  is  the  technical  term  for  every  defect  in 
proceedings  or  the  mode  of  conducting  an 
action  or  defense.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
term,  Including  all  formal  objections  to  mat- 
ters of  practice. 

IRRELEVANT.  Matter  in  a  pleading  which 
IS  no  substantial  relation  to  the  contro- 
versy In  suit.    3  Sandr.  Ch,  (N.  Y.)  743;  6 
How.  Pr.  (N,  Y.)  312. 

Equivalent  to  "impertinent."  Includes 
"scandalous"  matter  in  a  pleading.  S  How. 
Pr.   (N.  Y.)  53, 

IRRELEVANT  EVIDENCE.  That  which 
doea  not  support  the  issue,  and  which,  of 
course,  must  be  excluded. 

IRREPARABLE  INJURY.  An  injury  Is 
"Irreparable,"  within  tbe  rule  that  Injunction 
will  Issue  to  prevent  only  such  Injuries,  not 
only  where  the  Injury,  from  its  nature,  can- 
not be  compensated  by  damages,  or  the  dam- 
ages cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  certain 
measure  (4  N.  J.  Eq.  449),  but  when  tbe 
wrongdoer  Is  insolvent  (51  Iowa,  385:  42 
Neb.  238). 

IRREPLEVIABLE.  That  cannot  be  re- 
plevied or  delivered  on  sureties.  Spelled, 
also,  "irreplevisable."  Co.  Lltt.  145;  13  Edw. 
I.  c.  2. 

IRRESISTIBLE  FORCE.  A  term  applied 
to  such  an  interposition  oC  human  agency 
as  Is,  from  Its  nature  and  power,  absolutely 
uncontrollable;  as,  the  inroads  of  a  hostile 
army.  Story,  Ballm.  g-  25;  Lois  des  Batlm. 
pt.  2,  c.  2,  i  1.  It  diners  from  "Inevitable 
accident"  (</■  '■» 

IRREVOCABLE.  Which  cannot  he  revoked 
or  recalled.  A  power  of  attorney  in  which 
the  attorney  has  an  interest  granted  for 
consideration  is  Irrevocable.    See  "Will." 

IRRIGATION.  The  act  of  wetting  or  moist- 
ening tbe  ground  by  artificial  means;  the  ap- 
plication of  water  to  land  by  artificial  means 
for  the  raising  of  crops  and  other  products 
of  tbe  soil.    Long,  Irrigation,  I  1. 

IRRITANCY.  In  Scotch  law.  The  hap- 
pening of  a  condition  or  event  by  which  a 
charter,  contract,  or  other  deed,  to  which 
a.  clause  Irritant  is  annexed,  becomes  void. 
Brsk.  Inst.  hk.  2,  tit.  5,  note  25.  Irritancy 
Is  a  kind  of  forfeiture.  It  is  legal  or  con- 
ventional.   Burton,  Real  Prop.  29S. 

IRRITANT.  In  Scotch  law.  Avoiding  or 
making  void;  as  an  irritant  clause.  See  "Its  . 
ritancy."  "^ 


IRRITANT  CLAUSE 

IRRITANT  CLAUSE.     Id  Scotcb  Uw. 
provision  by  which  certain  prohlltlted  acts 
apeclfled  In  a  deed  are.  It  committed,  de- 
clared to  be  null  and  void. 

IRROQARE.  In  civil  law.  To  impose  or 
set  upon,  as  a  fine.  Cair.  Lex.  To  inflict, 
as  a  punisbment.  To  malce  or  ordain,  as  a 
law. 

IRROTULATfO  (Law  Lat.)  An  inrolling; 
a  record.  2  Hymer,  Foed.  673;  Du  Cange; 
Law  Fr.  ft  Lat.  Diet.;  Bracton,  fol.  393; 
Fleta.  lib.  2.  c.  66.  S  11. 


ISLAND.  A  body  of  land  surrounded  by 
water.  The  title  to  lelands  In  navigable 
waters  is  In  the  state  (53  Am.  Rep.  21S) ; 
'  but  an  ialand  In  private  waters  belongi  to 
the  owners  or  the  nearest  mtUnland,  unless 
otherwise  appropriated  (9  Cush.  [Mass.] 
548). 

I88INT  (Norman  Fr.  thus.  so).  In  plead- 
ing. A  term  formerly  used  to  Introduce  a 
statement  that  special  matter  already  plead- 
ed amounts  to  a  denial. 

In  actions  founded  on  deeds,  the  delendant 
may,  instead  of  plea^ltng  non  est  factum  In 
the  common  form,  allege  any  special  mat- 
ter which  admits  the  execution  of  the  writ- 
ing In  question,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
^ows  that  it  Is  not  In  law  his  deed,  and  may 
conclude  with,  "and  so  it  is  not  hia  deed;" 
as,  that  the  writing  was  delivered  to  A.  B. 
as  an  escrow,  to  be  delivered  over  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  which  have  not  been  com- 
pUed  with,  "and  so  It  is  not  his  act;"  or 
that,  at  tbe  time  of  making  the  writing  the 
defendant  was  a  feme  covert,  "and  so  It  la 
not  her  act."  Bac.  Abr.  "Pleas"  (H  3),  (I 
S) ;  Gould.  PI.  c.  6.  pL  1,  §  6t. 

An  example  of  this  form  of  plea,  which  Is 
sometimes  called  the  "special  general  issue," 
occurs  In  4  Rawie  (P^.)  83.  St. 

ISSUABLE.  In  practice.  Leading  or  tend- 
ing to  an  issue.  An  issuable  plea  is  one 
upon  which  the  plaintllf  can  take  tasne  and 
proceed  to  trial. 

ISSUABLE  PLEA.  A  plea  In  chief  to  tbe 
merits,  upon  which  tbe  plaintiff  may  take 
issue  and  go  to  trial. 

ISSUABLE  TERMS.  Hilary  and  Trinity 
terms  are  so  called  from  the  making  up  of 
the  issues,  during  those  terms,  for  the  as- 
sizes, that  they  may  be  tried  by  the  Judges. 
who  generally  go  on  circuit  to  try  such  is- 
sues after  these  two  terms.  But  for  town 
causes  all  four  terms  are  Issuable.  3  Sbars- 
wood,  BI.  Comm,  350;  1  Tldd.  Prac.  121. 

ISSUE. 

In  Real  Property  Law.  Lineal  descend- 
ants; all  persons  who  have  descended  from 
a  common  ancestor.  3  Ves.  267;  17  Ves. 
4S1;  19  Ves.  547;  1  Rop.  Leg.  90. 

In  a  will  it  may  be  held  to  have  a  more  re- 
stricted meaning,  to  carry  out  the  testator's 


intenUon.  7  Vee.  522;  19  Vea  78;  1  Etop. 
Leg.  90.    See  "Heirs  of  the  Body." 

In  Pleading.  A  single,  certain,  and  ma- 
terial point,  deduceti  hy  the  pleadings  of  tite 
parties,  which  is  afllrmed  on  the  one  sld«, 
and  denied  on  the  other. 

The  entry  of  the  pleadings.    1  ChiL  PI.  630. 

Several  connected  matters  of  fact  may  so 
to  make  up  the  point  In  Issue. 

A  collateral  issue  Is  one  framed  upon  some 
matter  not  directly  In  tbe  line  of  the  plead- 
ings; as,  for  example,  upon  tbe  identity  of 
one  who  pleads  diversity  in  bar  of  executioD. 
4  Bl.  Comm.  396. 

A  common  Issue  Is  tbat  wbich  is  formed 
upon  tbe  plea  of  non  ett  factvm  to  an  acUoD 
of  covenant  broken. 

An  actual  issue  is  one  formed  In  an  action 
brought  in  the  regular  manner,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  trying  a  question  of  right  betveen 
the  parties. 

A  feigned  issue  is  one  formed  in  a  fic- 
titious action,  under  direction  of  tbe  court, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  before  a  Jury  some 
question  of  fact. 

Such  issues  are  generally  ordered  by  a 
court  of  equity,  for  which  no  Jury  is  sum- 
moned, to  ascertain  the  truth  of  some  dis- 
puted fact.  They  are  also  frequently  used 
in  courts  of  law,  by  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ties, to  determine  some  disputed  rights  wltb- 
out  the  formality  of  pleading;  and  by  tbis 
practice  much  time  and  expense  are  eaved 
in  the  decision  of  a  cause.  3  BI.  Comm.  452. 
Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  desirable  to  set- 
tle a  question  of  the  validity  of  a  will  in  a 
court  of  equity.  For  this  purpose  an  action 
is  brought.  In  which  the  plaintllf.  by  a  fic- 
tion, declares  tbat  he  laid  a  wager  for  a 
sum  of  money  with  the  defendant  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  cerialn  paper  is  the  last  wilt 
and  testament  of  A.,  then  avers  it  Is  his 
will,  and  therefore  demands  the  money;  the 
defendant  admits  the  wager,  but  avers  that 
It  is  not  the  will  of  A.;  and  thereupon  that 
issue  is  joined,  which  is  directed  out  of 
chancery  to  be  tried;  and  thus  the  verdict  of 
the  jurors  at  law  determines  the  fact  in  the 
court  of  equity. 

The  name  Is  a  misnomer,  inasmuch  as  the 
issue  itself  Is  upon  a  real,  material  point  in 
question  between  the  parties,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances only  are  flctltlons.  It  is  a  con- 
tempt of  the  court  In  which  the  action  is 
brought  to  bring  such  an  action,  except  un- 
der the  direction  of  some  court  1  Term  R. 
402. 

(1)  A  formal  Issue  Is  one  which  Is  framed 
according  to  the  rules  required  by  law,  in  an 
artlflclai  and  proper  manner. 

(2)  An  Informal  issue  Is  one  which  arises 
when  a  material  averment  is  traversed  In 
an  improper  or  Inartificial  manner.  Bac. 
Abr.  "Pleas"  (G  2,  N  B) ;  2  Wm.  Saond.  319a, 

(3)  An  issue  in  fact  Is  one  in  which  the 
truth  of  some  fact  is  affirmed  and  denied. 

In  general,  it  consists  of  a  direct  afllrma- 
tive  allegation  on  one  side,  and  a  direct 
negative  on  the  other.  Co.  LltL  lJ6a:  Bac 
Abr.  "Pleas"  (O  1);  2  W.  BI.  1811;  S  Term 
R  278;  G  PeL  (U.  S.)  149.  Bnt  an  afflrma- 
tlve  allegation    which  ocHnpletsiy  exctudee 


ISSUE  ROLL 


tb«  truth  of  tbe  preceding  may  be  Bufflclent. 
1  WllB.  6;  2  Strange,  tlTT.  TIius,  the  gen- 
eral Issiie  in  a  writ  of  right,  called  the 
"mlae."  la  formed  by  two  affirmatives,  the 
demandant  claiming  a  greater  right  than 
the  tenaiit,  and  the  tenant  a  greater  than  the 
demandant.  3  Bl.  Comm.  195,  305.  And  fn 
an  action  of  dower,  the  count  merely  de- 
mands that  the  third  part  of  [  ]  acres  of 
land,  etc.,  as  the  dower  of  the  demandant  of 
the  endowment  of  A.  B.,  heretofore  the  hus- 
band, etc.,  and  the  general  Issue  Is  that  A. 
B.  was  not  seised  of  euch  estate,  etc.,  and 
that  he  could  not  endow  the  demandant 
thereof,  etc.;  which  mode  of  denial,  being 
argnmentatlve,  would  not.  In  general,  be  al- 
lowed.   2  Saund.  339. 

{4)  A  general  Issue  Is  one  which  denies  In 
direct  terms  the  whole  declaration;  as.  tor 
example,  where  the  defendant  pleads  nil 
liebel,  that  be  owes  the  plaintlR  nothing,  or 
nut  dUaeisin,  no  disseisin  committed.  3 
Greenl.  E:v.  8  9:  3  Bl.  Comm.  305.  See  "Gen- 
eral Issue." 

(5)  A  special  issue  Is  one  formed  by  tlie 
defendant's  selecting  any  one  substantial 
point,  and  resting  the  weight  of  hla  cause 
upon  that.  It  Is  contrasted  with  the  general 
issue.    Comyn,  Dig.  "Pleader"  (R  1,  2). 

(6)  A  material  Issue  is  onp  properly  form 
ed  on  some  ma'erlal  point  which  will,  when 
decided,  decide  the  question  between  the  par 
ties. 

(7)  An  immaterial  Issue  is  one  formed  on 
some  Immaterial  matter,  which,  though 
found  by  the  verdict,  will  not  determine  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  and  will  leave  the  court 
at  a  loss  how  to  give  Judgment.  2  Wm. 
Saund.  319,  note  6.    See  "Immaterial  Issue." 

(8)  An  Issue  in   fact  is  an   issue  taken 
upon  or  consisting  of  matter  of  fact,  ttie 
fact  only,  and  not  the  law  being 
and   which    Is  to    be   tried    by   a   jury. 
Bl.  Comm.  314.  315;  Co.  Utt.  126a;  3  Staph. 
Comm.  GTS. 

(9)  An  Issue  in  law  la  an  Issue  upon 
matter  of  law.  or  consisting  of  matter  of 
law,  being  produced  by  a  demurrer  on  the 
one  side,  and  a  Joinder  In  demurrer  on  the 
other.  S  Bl.  Comm.  314;  3  Steph.  Comm. 
57!,  BBO. 

ISSUE  ROLL.  In  English  law.  The  name 
of  a  record  which  contains  an  entry  of  the 
term  of  which  the  demurrer  book,  Issue,  or 
patter  book  is  entitled,  and  the  warrants  ol 
attorney  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  the 
parties  at  the  commencement  of  the  cause, 
and  then  proceeds  with  the  transcript  of 
the  declaration  and  subsequent  proceedings, 
continuances,  and  award  of  the  mode  of  the 
decision  as  contained  in  the  demurrer,  is- 
sue, or  paper  book.  Steph.  PI.  98.  99.  After 
flnal  Judgment,  the  issue  roll  is  no  longer 
called  by  that  name,  but  assumes  that  of 
Judgment  roll.    2  Archb.  Prac.  206. 

ISSUES.  In  BngHsh  law.  The  goods  and 
profits  of  the  lands  of  a  defendant  against 
whom  a  writ  of  distringas  or  distress  Infinite 
has  been  Issued,  taken  by  virtue  of  such 
writ,  are  called  "Issues."  3  Bl.  Comm.  280; 
1  CUL  Crtm.  Law,  361. 


ITA  EST  (Lat.  so  it  is).  Among  the  civil- 
ians, when  a  notary  drea,  leaving  hla  regis- 
ter, an  officer  who  Is  authorized  to  make  of- 
ficial copies  of  his  notarial  acts  writes.  In- 
stead of  the  deceased  notary's  name,  which 
is  required  when  he  Is  living,  ita  eat. 

iTA  LEX  SCRiPTA  EST.  The  law  iB  SO 
written.    26  Barb.   (N.  Y.)   374,  380. 

The  law  must  be  obeyed,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  rigor  of  Its  application.  3  Bl. 
Comm.  430.  We  must  be  content  with  the 
law  as  it  stands,  without  inquiring  into  Its 
reasons.     1  Bl.  Comm.  32. 

iTA  QUOD  (Lat.)  The  name  or  condition 
In  a  submission,  which  is  usually  introduced 
by  these  words,  "so  as  the  award  be  made  of 
and  upon  the  premises,"  wblch,  from  tbe 
first  words,  Is  called  the  ita  quod. 

When  the  submission  is  with  an  11a  guod, 
the  arbitrator  must  make  an  award  of  all 
matters  submitted  to  him  of  which  he  had 
notice,,  or  the  award  will  be  entirely  void.  7 
East.  81;  Cro.  Jac.  200;  2  Vern.  109;  Rolls. 
Abr.  "Arbitrament"  (L  9). 

iTA  SEMPER  FIAT  RELATIO  UT  VA- 
ieat  dlspoBltlo.  Let  the  relation  be  so  made 
that  the  disposition  may  stand.    6  Coke.  76. 

tTA  TE  DEU8  ADJUVET  (Lat.  so  help 
you  God).  The  old  form  of  administering 
an  oath  In  England,  generally  in  connection 
with  other  words,  thus:  Ita  te  Dev»  adjuvet, 
i-r  KiuroKitni-lii  IHp.  Eranuilin,  So  help  you 
God,  and  God's  holy  EvangellBts.  Ita  te 
Deus  adjuvet  et  omnes  sancti.  So  help  you 
God  and  alt  the  saints.    Willes,  338. 

iTA  UTERE  TUO  UT  ALiENUM  NON 
iaedas.  Use  your  own  property  and  your 
own  rights  In  such  a  way  that  you  will  not 
hurt,  your  neighbor,  or  prevent  him  from 
enjoying  his.  Frequently  written.  "8ic  vtere 
ttio,"  etc.  (g.  V.) 

ITEM  (L&L)  Also;  likewise;  In  like  man- 
ner; again;  a  second  time.  These  are  the 
various  meanings  of  tbta  latin  adverb. 

It  is  used  to  Introduce  a  new  paragraph,  or 
chapter,  or  division;  also  to  denote  a  partic- 
ular In  an  account.  It  is  used  when  any 
article  or  clause  IB  added  to  a  former,  as  If 
there  were  here  a  new  beginning.  Dn  Cange. 
Hence  the  rule  that  &  clause  In  a  will  Intro- 
duced by  item  shall  not  influence  or  be  Influ- 
enced by  what  precedes  or  follows,  If  it  be 
sensible,  taken  independently  (1  Salk.  239), 
or  there  is  no  plain  Intent  that  it  should  be 
taken  In  connection.  In  which  cases  It  may 
be  construed  conjunctively.  In  the  sense  of 
"and,"  or  "also,"  In  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
nect sentences.  It,  therefore,  a  testator  be- 
queath a  legacy  to  Peter,  payable  out  of  a 
particular  fund,  or  charged  upon  a  particu- 
lar estate.  if''iii.  a  legacy  to  James.  James' 
legacy  as  well  as  Peter'a  will  be  a  charge 
upon  the  same  property.  1  Atk.  436;  3  Atk. 
256:  1  Brown.  Ch.  482:  1  Rolle.  Abr.  844;  1 
Mod.  100;  Cro.  Car.  368;  Vaughan,  262;  2 
Rop.  Leg.  349;  1  Salk.  234. 


tibtd^le 
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beloncliiK  aa  a  serritude  to  an  eatate  In  tbe 
conntrr  (praedlum  Tvtticum).  The  right  of 
vay  was  of  three  kinds:  (1)  Iter,  a  right 
to  walk,  or  ride  on  horseback  or  in  a  Utter; 
(2)  actus,  a  right  to  drive  a  beast  or  ve- 
hicle; (8)  via,  a  full  right  of  way,  compris- 
ing right  to  walk  or  ride,  or  dive  beast  or 
carriage.  Heinec.  Blem.  Jur.  Civ.  S  <08.  Or, 
as  some  think,  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  width  of  the  objects  which  could  be 
rightfully  carried  over  the  way;  «.  e.,  via. 
eight  feet;  acfiM,  four  feet.  etc.  Mackeld. 
CiT.  Law,  §  290;  Bracton,  232;  4  Bell.  H.  L. 
Sc.  390. 

Iter  est  jus  eundi,  nnrbHfondi  hominig;  rum 
etiam  fumentum  ugeadi  icI  tehicviuin.  Iter  Is 
the  right  of  going  or  walking,  and  does  not 
include  the  right  of  driving  a.  boast  of  bur- 
den or  a  carriage.  Co.  Litt  66a:  Inst.  2.  3. 
pr;  1  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  p.  343,  !  314. 

In  Old  English  Law.  A  Journey,  espe- 
cially a  circuit  made  by  a  Justice  in  eyre,  or 
itinerant  Justice,  to  try  causes  according  to 


his  own  mission.  Dn  Cange;  Bracton.  Ub.  t 
cc.  11.  12.  IS;  Britt.  c.  2;  Cowell.  See  ~3» 
tices  In  E!yre." 


iTERATiO.    Again;  a  second  time. 


iTINERANTES  (Law  Lat)  Itinerant; 
travelling;  In  eyre.  A  term  applied  to  Jos- 
tices  instituted  by  Hen.  II. 

ITiNERATrO  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Bnglish 
law.  An  eyre,  or  circuit;  the  aame  with  tlrr. 
Spelman.  8i  infra  diem  ilium  tacipiat  tliuf- 
ratio.  if  tbe  eyre  begins  within  that  day. 
Bracton.  fol.  110. 
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JACTITATfON.  ThrowlDg  out;  a  false 
boasting. 

JACTITATION  OF  MARRIAGE.  Id  Biik- 
lieb  eccleelastical  law.  The  boasting  bj  an 
iDdividuaJ  that  be  or  she  has  married  an- 
other, from  which  It  may  happen  that  they 
will  acquire  the  reputation  ot  being  mar- 
ried to  each  other. 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  may  in  such  cas- 
es entertain  a  libel  by  the  party  injured, 
and,  on  proof  of  the  facts,  enjoin  the  wrong- 
doer to  perpetual  silence,  and,  as  a  punish- 
ment, make  him  pay  the  costs.  3  BL  Comm. 
93;  2  Hagg.  Coneist.  2S5,  423;  2  ChlL  Prac. 
4G». 

JACTITATION  OF  TITHES.  TheboasUng 
by  a  man  that  he  1b  entitled  to  certain 
tithes,  to  Which  he  has  legally  no  title. 


JACTURA  {Lat.  laceo.  to  throw).    A  Jettl- 

JACTU8  (Lat.)  A  throwing  goods  over- 
board to  lighten  or  save  the  Tessel,  in  which 
case  the  goods  so  eacrlflced  are  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  general  average.  Dig.  It.  2,  de  lege 
Rhodia  de  jaclv;  1  Pardessus,  104  et  seq.; 
Kuricke,  Inst  Mar.  Hanseat.  UL  8;  1  Pars.' 
Mar.  Iaw,  288.  note. 

JACTU8  LIBELLI.  In  the  civil  law.  The 
throwing  down  of  a  stone  (of  a  structure 
being  erected  on  land).  One  of  the  means 
whereby  the  true  owner  might  assert  his 
title,  and  interrupt  the  running  of  an  ad- 
verse possession. 


JAIL  DELIVERY.    See  "Oaol  Delivery." 

JAIL  LIBERTIES.    See  "Gaol  LfberUes." 

JAMUNLINQI,  or  JAMUNDILINGI.  rree- 
men  who  delivered  themselves  and  property 
to  the  protection  of  a  more  powerful  person, 
In  order  to  avoid  military  service  and  other 
bnrdena  Spelman.  Also  a  spedea  of  serfs 
among  the  Germans.  Du  Cange.  The  same 
as  comtnendati. 


JEOFAILS  (lAw  Fr.)  I  have  failed;  I  am 
In  error. 

Certain  statutes  are  called  statutes  of 
amendments  and  Jeofallee,  because,  where  a 
pleader  perceives  any  slip  In  the  form  of  his 
proceedings,  and  acknowledges  the 
IJeoFalle),  he  Is  at  liberty,  by  tbose  stst 
to  amend  tt.  Theamendment,howerer.ls  sel- 
dom made;  but  the  benefit  is  attained  by  the 
court's  overlooking  the  exception.  3  Bl. 
Comm.  407;  1  Saund.  228.  note  1;  DocL  Flac. 
297;  Dane,  Abr.  These  statutes  do  not  apply 
to  indictments. 

JEOPARDY.  Peril;  danger.  See  Baldw. 
(U.  S.)  93. 

The  usual  technical  use  of  the  term  is  In 
connection  with  the  rule  of  criminal  law, 
that  no  person  shall  be  twice  put  In  Jeopar- 
dy for  the  same  offense.  Const  U.  S.  art  S, 
Amend. 

A  person  Is  "in  Jeopardy,"  within  this  rule, 
when  a  trial  Jury  is  Impanelled  and  sworn 
to  try  his  case  (83  Ind.  331;  IS  N.  T.  128; 
105  Pa.  St  1)  upon  Issue  Joined  (HI  Ind. 
47)  by  plea  to  a  valid  Indictment  (106  Mass. 
53;  6  Md.  83)  in  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
dlcUon  (7  Mich.  162;  48  N.  J.  Law,  871), 
and  the  Jury  has  been  charged  with  his  de- 
liverance (23  Pa.  St  12;  2  Kelly  IGa.]  M). 
Where  the  practice  of  charging  the  Jury 
with  the  deliverance  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
outset  doee  not  obtain.  Jeopardy  attaches 
when  the  Jury  Is  sworn. 

There  are  some  holdings  that  Jeopardy 
does  not  attach  till  after  verdict  6  Utt. 
(Ky.)  137;  1  Walk.  (Miss.)  184. 

JERQUER.  In  English  law.  An  officer  of 
the  custom  house,  who  oversees  the  waltsra 
Tech.  Diet 

JET  <Fr.)  In  French  law.  Jettison.  Ord. 
Mar.  liv.  3,  tit  8;  Bmerlg.  Tr.  des  Assur.  c. 
12,  i  40. 

JETSAM.  Goods  cast  out  from  a  ship  by 
way  of  Jettison,  and  which  sink,  being  thus 
distinguished  from  flotsam.  Jettisoned  goods 
which  float  and  Jigan.  Jettisoned  goods, 
bound  to  some  buoyant  substance.  1  Bl. 
Comm.  292. 

JETTISON.  The  throwing  overboard  of 
part  of  the  cargo,  or  any  article  on  board  a 
ship,  or  the  cutting  and  casting  away  of 
masts,  spars,  rigging,  sails,  or  other  furni- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  lightening  or  reliev- 
ing the  ship  in  case  of  necessity  or  emer- 
gency.   Gourlle,  Gen.  Av.  74. 

JEUX  DE  BOURSE.    In  French  law.    A 
'  kind  of  gambling  or  speculation,  which  con- 
sists of  sales  and  purchases  which  bind  tui- 
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tber  of  the  portleB  to  deliver  tbe  tblngs 
which  are  the  object  of  the  sale,  &nd  which 
are  eettled  by  paying  the  difference  In  toe 
value  of  the  things  sold  betweea  the  day  of 
the  sale  and  th&t  appointed  for  delivery  of 
such  things.  1  Pardessus,  Dr.  Com.  note 
162. 

JOB.  Tbe  whole  of  a  thing  which  Is  to  be 
done,  la  this  sense  It  le  employed  la  the  CIt- 
11  Code  of  Loufsiaua  (arUcte  2727):  "To 
build  by  plot,  or  to  work  t>y  the  Job,"  says 
that  article,  "Is  to  undertake  a  halldlng  for 
a  certain  stipulated  price."  See  DuraDton. 
Cont.  llv.  3,  tit.  S.  notes  24S,  263;  Poth.  Cont. 
notes  392,  394.    See  "Deviation." 

JOBBER.  Id  commercial  law.  One  who 
buys  and  sells  articles  for  others. 

One  who  buys  from  importers,  and  sells  to 
retailers.    4  Sandf.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  687. 

JOCALIA  (Lat.)  Jewels.  This  term  was 
formerly  more  properly  applied  to  those  or- 
naments which  women,  although  married, 
call  their  own.  When  tfaese  jocalia  are  not 
suitable  to  her  degree,  they  are  assets  for 
the  payment  of  debts.    1  Rolle,  Abr.  911. 


J0CU8  PARTITUS.  In  old  English  prac- 
tice. A  divided  game,  risk,  or  hazard.  An 
arrangement  which  the  parties  to  a  suit 
were  anciently  sometimes  allowed  to  make 
by  mutual  agreement  upon  a  certain  hazard 
(«vb  vericulo);  as  that  one  should  lose  if 
the  case  turned  out  In  a  certain  way,  and, 
if  it  did  not.  that  tbe  other  should  gain 
iquod  until  amittat  H  Ua  sit,  et  *i  non  «it. 
Tuod  alius  lacretvr).  Bracton.  fole.  211b. 
379b,  433,  484.  200b. 

This  arrangement,  how«ver,  was  altogeth- 
er a  voluntary  and  extrajudicial  one. 

JOHN  DOE.  A  name  given  In  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  a  party  whose  true  name  is  un- 
known. It  was  the  name  which  was  usually 
given  to  the  flctitlous  lessee  of  the  plaintiff 
In  the  mixed  action  of  ejectment.  He  was 
sometimes  called  "Goodtttle,"  or  "Jackson." 
So  the  Romans  had  their  Bctitlous  person- 
ages In  law  proceedings,  as  Tittv*.  aeiwi. 

JOINDER.  A  Joining  or  uniting  together; 
a  comprehending  or  including  or  several  per- 
sons or  things  together;  as  of  several  per- 
sons as  plaintiffs  or  defendants  In  one  suit, 
or  of  several  causes  of  action,  or  counts.  In 
one  declarnUon.    1  Chit.  P!.  S,  '41,  S4.  84,  199. 


JOINDER  OF  ACTIONS.  Joinder  of  two 
or  more  causes  of  action  in  the  same  com- 
plaint or  declaration. 


JOINDER  OF  ISSUE.  The  acceptance  br 
one  party  of  an  issue  of  fact  tendered  by  the 
other. 

JOINDER  OF  OFFENSES.  TheuniUngof 
several  distinct  offenses  in  pne  Indictment  or 
information. 

JOINDER  OF  PARTIES.  The  uniting  of 
two  or  more  persons  as  copartles,  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant. 

JOINT  ACTION.  An  acUon  brought  by 
two  or  more  as  plaintiffs,  or  against  two  or 
more  as  defendants. 

JOINT. ADVENTURE.  An  enterprise  un- 
dertaken by  several  persons  Jointly.  See 
"Adventure." 

JOINT  AND  SEVERAL  BOND.  A  bond  of 
two  or  more  obligors,  who  bind  themselves 
Jointly  and  severally  to  the  obligees,  who 
can  sue  all  tbe  obligors  Jointly,  or  any  one 
of  them  separately,  for  the  whole  amount, 
but  cannot  bring  a  Joint  action  against  part, 
that  Is,  treat  it  as  Joint  as  to  some,  and 
several  as  to  others.  Upon  tbe  payment  of 
tbe  whole  by  one  of  such  obligors,  a  rlgbt 
to  contribution  arises  in  bis  favor  against 
tbe  other  obligors. 

JOINT  BOND.  The  bond  of  two  or  more 
obligors,  the  action  to  enforce  which  must 
be  Joint  against  them  all. 

JOINT  CONTRACT.  One  In  which  the 
contractors  are  Jointly  bound  to  perform  the 
promise  or  obligation  therein  contained,  or 
entitled  to  receive  the  beneflt  of  such  prom- 
ise or  obligation. 


JOINT  FINE.  In  old  Engllab  law.  "U  n, 
whole  vlll  is  to  be  flned,  a  Joint  fine  may  b« 
lidd,  and  it  will  be  good  for  the  necesdty  of 
It;  but.  In  other  cases.  Ones  for  offenses  are 
to  be  severally  imposed  on  eacb  particular 
offender,  and  not  Jointly  upon  all  of  them." 
Jacob. 

JOINT  HEIR.    A  coheir. 

JOINT  INDICTMENT.  One  Indictment 
brought  against  two  or  more  offendera.  chax- 
glng  the  defendants  Jointly.  It  may  be 
where  there  Is  a  Joint  criminal  act,  without 
any  regard  to  any  particular  personal  de- 
fault or  defect  of  either  o(  the  defendants. 
Thus,  there  may  be  a  Joint  Indictment 
against  the  Joint  keepers  of  a  gaming  bouse. 
1  Vent  302;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  240. 


JOINT-STOCK  BANKS  {SI 

»ppUee  when  b  right  is  granted  to  two  or 
more  persona,  to  be  enjoyed  while  both  or 
all  of  them  shall  live.  Abbott 

JOINT-STOCK  BANKS.  In  ElDgllBh  law. 
A  apectes  ot  Qua»i  corporations,  or  compa- 
alee  regulated  by  deeds  of  settlement. 

In  some  respects  tbey  stand  In  the  same 
situation  as  other  unincorporated  bodies; 
but  they  differ  from  the  latter  In  this,  that 
they  are  Invested  by  certain  statutee  with 
powers  and  privileges  usually  Incident  to 
coriK>ratlons.  These  enactments  provide  for 
the  continuance  of  the  partnership  notwith- 
standing a  change  of  partners.  The  death, 
bankruptcy,  or  the  sale  by  a  partner  of  his 
share  does  not  affect  the  identity  of  the 
partnership.  It  continues  the  same  body, 
under  the  same  name,  by  virtue  of  the  act 
of  parliament,  notwithstanding  these  chan- 
ges.   7  Geo.  IV.  c.  46,  f  9. 

JOINT-STOCK  COMPANY.  A  partnership 
having  a  capital  stock  divided  Into  transfer- 
able shares.    Shumaker,  Partnership,  447. 

JOINT-STOCK  CORPORATION.  A  term 
used  sometimes  Instead  of  "stock  corpora- 
tion" to  Indicate  those  corporations  (Includ- 
ing substantially  all  corporations  for  pecun- 
iary proflt)  which  have  a  capital  stock  di- 
vided Into  shares. 

JOINT  TENANTS.  Two  or  more  persons 
who  acquire  together  lands  or  tenements  to 
be  held  Jointly  between  them  In  equal  shares, 
the  Interests  of  all  uniting  and  forming  one 
ownership. 

Joint  tenants  differ  from  tenants  in  com- 
mon. In  that  the  title  of  the  former  must 
have  been  acquired  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
same  conveyance  or  act,  while  the  latter 
hold  by  several  titles;  and  also  In  that  the 
shares  of  the  former  are  equal,  while  those 
of  the  latter  need  not  be  so. 


JOINTRESS,  or  JOINTURESS.  A  woman 
who  has  an  estate  settled  on  her  by  her  hus- 
band, to  hold  during  her  lite,  if  she  survive 
him.    Co.  Utt.  46. 

JOINTURE.  A  Joint  estate  limited  to  both 
buBband  and  wife.  A  competent  livelihood 
of  freehold  for  the  wife,  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments, to  take  effect,  in  proflt  or  possession, 
presently  after  the  death  of  the  husband, 
for  the  life  of  the  wife  at  least. 

Jointures  are  regulated  by  the  statute  of 
27  Hen.  VTII.  c.  10,  commonly  called  the 
"Statute  of  Uses," 

To  make  a  good  Jointure,  the  following 
circnmstanceB  must  concur,  namely;  It 
must  take  effect,  in  possession  or  proflt.  Im- 
mediately from  the  death  of  the  husband.  It 
must  be  for  the  wife's  life,  or  for  some 
greater  estate.  It  must  be  limited  to  the 
wife  herself,  and  not  to  any  other  person  In 
trust  tor  her.    It  must  be  made  In  satlsfac- 
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tion  for  the  wife's  whole  dower,  and  not 
of  part  of  it  only.  The  estate  limited  to  the 
wife  must  be  expressed  or  averred  to  be  In 
satisfaction  of  her  whole  dower.  It  must 
be  made  before  marriage.  A  Jointure  at- 
tended with  all  these  circumstances  Is  bind- 
ing on  the  widow,  and  is  a  complete  bar  to 
the  claim  of  dower,  or,  rather,  It  prevents 
Its  ever  arising.  But  there  are  other  modes 
of  limiting  an  estate  to  a  wife,  which,  Lord 
Coke  says,  are  good  Jointures  within  the 
statute,  provided  the  wife  accepts  of  tnem 
after  the  death  of  the  husband.  She  may. 
however,  reject  them,  and  claim  ber  dower. 
Cruise,  Dig.  Ut  7;  2  Bl.  Comm.  137.  In  iU 
more  enlarged  sense,  a  Jointure  slgnlflea  a 
Joint  estate  limited  to  both  husband  and 
wife.  2  Bl.  Comm.  137.  See  14  Vlner,  Abr. 
540;  Bac  Abr;  2  Bouv.  Inat,  note  1761  et 
eeq.;  Washb.  Real  Prop. 

JORNALE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  European 
law.  As  much  ground  as  might  be  ploughed 
in  one  day.     Spelman. 

JOUR.  A  French  word,  signifying  day.  It 
Is  used  In  our  old  law  boobs;  as,  lout  jours, 
forever.  It  Is  also  frequently  employed  In 
the   composition  of  words;     as.  Journal,  a 

day  book;  journeyman,  a  man  who  works  by 
the  day:  Journeys  account. 

JOUR  EN  BANC.  In  old  pracUce.  A  day 
in  6onc.  Distinguished  from  "jour  en  pays." 
a  day  in  the  country,  otherwise  called  "jovr 
en  nisi  prjus."  Y.  B.  H.  11  Hen.  VI.  1. 

JOURNAL. 

In  Maritime  Law.    The  book  kept  on 

board  ot  a  ship  or  other  vessel,  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  ship's  course,  with 
a  short  history  of  every  occurrence  during 
the  voyage.  Another  name  tor  log  book. 
Chit.  Law  Nat  199. 

In  Commercial   Law.     A  book  used 

among  merchants,  In  which  the  contents  ot 
the  waste  book  or  day  book  are  separated 
every  month,  and  entered  on  the  debtor  and 
creditor  side,  tor  more  convenient  posting 
in  the  ledger. 

In  Leglalatlon.  An  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ot  a  legislative  body. 

JOURNEY.  The  term  originally  slgniBed 
a  day's  travel  (see  "Jour"),  but  now  means 
travel,  without  regard  to  duration. 

JOURNEYS  ACCOUNT.  In  English  prac- 
tice. A  new  writ  which  the  plaintiff  was 
permitted  to  sue  out  vrlthin  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  abatement  without  bis  fault, 
ot  the  first  writ.  This  time  vras  computed 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  days  which 
the  plaintiff  must  spend  In  Journeying  to 
reach  the  court;  hence  the  name  of  "Jour- 
neys account," — that  Is,  Journeys  accomplei 
or  counted.  This  writ  was  gvasi  a  continu- 
ance of  the  first  writ,  and  so  related  back  to 
it  as  to  oust  the  defendant  or  tenant  of  his 
voucher,  plea  of  non'enure.  joint  tenancy 
fully  administered,  or  any  other  plea  aris- 
ing upon  matter  happening  after  date  ot  the 
first  writ    Co.  Utt  fol.  9b.  (^OOC 
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JUBERE  (Lat.)  In  dril  l«w.  To  order, 
direct,  or  comm&ud.  Calv.  I^z.  The  word 
;u&eo,  I  order,  In  a  will,  waa  called  a  "word 
of  direction,"  Ba  dlWlnKuiahed  from  "preca- 
tory word*."    Code,  6.  43.  2. 

To  assure  or  promlBe.  Calv.  I«x. 

To  decree  or  pass  a  law.  Adam,  Rom.  Ant. 

JUBILACION.  In  Spanish  law.  The  lisht 
ot  a  public  officer  to  retire  from  office,  re- 
taloins  his  Utle  and  hlB  eaUu?.  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  after  he  has  attained  the 
age  of  Bfty  years,  and  been  In  public  serv- 
ice at  least  twenty  years,  whenever  his  In- 
flrmltles  prevent  him  from  discharging  the 
duties  ot  his  office, 

JUDAI8MUS  (LAt.)  The  religion  and  rites 
of  the  Jews.  Du  Cange.  A  quarter  set  apart 
for  residence  of  Jews.  Du  Cange.  A  usuri- 
ous rate  of  Interest  1  Mon.  Angl.  839;  2 
Mon.  Angl.  10,  665.  Sea:  marciu  iterllnffo- 
rum  ad  ac^ietanOam  terram  praedictum  de 
JwlaUmo,  inguo  fuU  impignorala.  DuCange. 
An  Income  anciently  accruing  to  the  king 
from  the  Jews.    BtouDt. 

JUDEN8.    A  Jew. 

JUDEX  (Lat) 

In  Roman  Law.    One  who,  either  In 

own  riEtat  or  by  appointment  of  the  magis- 
trate tor  the  special  case.  Judged  causes. 

Thus,  the  praetor  was  formerly  c&Ited  jur 
Ilea.  But,  generally;  praetors  and  magie- 
trates  who  Judge  ol  their  own  right  are  dls- 
tlngulehed  from  indices,  who  are  private 
persons,  appointed  by  the  praetor,  on  appli- 
cation of  the  plalntilt.  to  try  the  cause,  as 
soon  as  Issue  is  Joined,  and  furnished  by 
him  with  instructions  as  to  the  legal  prin- 
ciples Involved.  They  were  variously  called 
juMcet  delegati,  or  pedanei.  or  apeciales. 
They  resemble  in  many  respects  Jurors. 
Thus,  both  are  private  i)erBons,  brought  In  at 
a  certain  stage  of  the  proceedings,  vit..  issue 
Joined,  to  try  the  cause,  under  instructions 
from  the  Judge  as  to  the  law  of  the  case. 
But  civilians  are  not  clear  whether  the  fu- 
dicea  had  to  decide  the  fact  alone,  or  the 
law  and  fact  The  judex  resembles  in  many 
respects  the  arbitTator,  or  arbiter,  the  chief 
differences  being,  flrat,  that  the  latter  is  ap- 
pointed in  cases  ot  trust  and  confldence,  the 
former  in  cases  where  the  relations  ot  the 
parties  are  governed  by  strict  law  (in  proc- 
Honibiit  stricttt) ;  second,  the  latter  lias  the 
whole  control  ot  case,  and  decides  according 
to  equity  and  good  conscience,  the  former  by 
strict  formulae :  third,  that  the  latter  may  be 
a  magistrate,  the  former  must  be  a  private 
person:  fourth,  that  the  award  of  the  ar- 
biter derives  its  force  from  the  agreement 
of  Bubmission.  while  the  decree  of  the  judex 
has  Its  sanction  in  the  command  of  the 
praetor  to  try  the  cause.  Calv.  Lex,;  1 
Spence.  Bq.  Jur.  SIO,  note;  Kaufm.  Macketd. 
Civ.  Law,  i  193,  note. 

There  was  generally  one  jtidex,  sometimes 
three, — in  which  case  the  decision  of  two.  in 
the  absence  ot  the  third,  had  no  effect  Calv, 
Lex.  Down  to  the  time  of  handing  over  the 
cause  to  the  judex,  that  Is,  till  issue  Joined, 
thp    proceedings   were    I>etore   the   praetor. 


and  were  said  to  be  in  jure;  after  that,  b»- 
fore  the  Jwdex,  and  were  said  to  be  in  fudido. 
In  all  this  we  see  the  germ  of  the  Anglt>- 
Saxon  system  of  Judicature.  1  Spence,  Eq. 
Jur.  67. 

In  Civil  Law.    A  Judge  who  conducts 

the  trial  from  beginning  to  end;  maoiatra- 
tut.  The  practice  of  calling  in  judicei  was 
disused  before  Justinian's  time;  therefore, 
in  the  Code,  Institutes,  and  Novels,  Jud«x 
means  Judge  in  Its  modem  sense.  Helnec. 
Elem.  Jur,  Civ.  9  1327. 

In  Old   English  taw.     A  Juror.     Spel- 

an.    A  Judge,  in  modem  sense,  especiallr 
■as  opposed  to  jvtticiariui,  i.  e.,  a  common- 
w  Judge— to  denote  an  eccleriasUcal  Judge. 
Bracton,  fols.  401,  402. 

JUDEX  A  QUO.  The  Judge  from  whom  att 
appeal  Is  taken.    See  "A  Quo." 

JUDEX  AD  QUEM.  A  Judge  to  whom  an 
appeal  Is  taken.    See  "A  Quo." 

JUDEX  AEQUITATEM  SEMPER  8PEC- 
tare  debet.  A  Judge  ought  always  to  regard 
equity.     Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  46. 

JUDEX  ANTE  OCULOS  AEQUITATEM 

semper  habere  debet  A  Judge  ought  always 
to  have  equity  before  hla  eyes.  Jenk.  Cant 
Cas.  68. 

JUDEX  BONUS  NIHIL  EX  ARBITRIO 
suo  fad  at,  nee  propositi  one  domestlcae  vol- 
untatis, sed  Juxta  leges  et  Jura  pronunelot. 
A  good  Judge  should  do  nothing  from  his 
own  arbitrary  will,  or  from  the  dicUtea  ot 
his  private  wishes;  but  he  should  pronounce 
according  to  law  and  JnsUce.    7  Coke,  Z7a. 

JUDEX  DAMNATUR  CUM  NOCEN8  AB- 
•olvltur.  The  Judge  is  condemned  when  the 
guilty  are  acquitted. 

JUDEX  DATUS.  In  Roman  law.  A  Jndge 
given,  that  is,  assigned  or  appointed,  br  the 
praetor  to  try  a  cause. 

JUDEX  DEBET  JUDICARE  SECUNDUM 
alleoata  «t  probata.  The  Judge  ought  to  de- 
cide according  to  the  allegations  and  the 

JUDEX  DELEGATUS  (Lat)  In  civil  law. 
A  delegated  Judge;  a  special  Judge. 

JUDEX  EST  LEX  L0QUEN8.  The  Judge 
is  the  speaking  law.    7  Coke,  4a. 

JUDEX  FISCALIS.  In  old  European  law. 
A  fiscal  Judge;  a  Judge  having  cognisance  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  jtscM,  or  public 
treasury. 


JUDEX  HABERE  DEBET  DUOS  SALES, 
— salem  sapientiae,  ne  sit  Insipidus,  et  salem 
conscientiae,  ne  sitdlaboius.  AJudgeshould 
have  two  salts,— the  salt  ot  wisdom,  lest  he 
be  Insipid;  and  the  salt  of  conscience,  lest  he 
be  devilish.    3  Inst  1*7. 

JUDEX  NON  POTEST  ESSE  TESTIS  IN 
propria  causa.  A  Judge  cannot  be  a  witness 
In  his  own  cause.    4  Inst  279. 


JUDEX  NON  POTEST 


JUDGMENT 


JUDEX  NON  POTEST  INJURIAM  SIBI 
datam  punire.  A  Judge  cannot  puniah  a 
wrong  doD8  to  bimaelf.    12  Coke,  114. 

JUDEX  NON  REOOIT  PLUS  QUAM  QUOD 
p«tMia  Ipae  nqulrlt.  Tbe  Judge  does  not 
give  more  tb&n  the  plaintiff  demanda  2 
InM.  286,  case  S4. 

JUDEX  ORDINARIUS  (Lat.)  In  cfvll  law. 
A  judge  vbo  had  Jurisdiction  by  hie  own 
right,  not  by  another's  appointment.  Calv. 
Lex. ;  Vicat.  Blackatone  says  that  jvtlicea  nr- 
dinarii  decided  only  questions  of  fact,  while 
questioDB  of  law  were  referred  to  tlie  cen- 
tmnviri;  but  this  would  seem  to  be  rather 
the  deflnition  ot  yudtres  selecti;  and  not  all 
questions  of  law  were  referred  to  the  cen- 
t%imviri.  but  particular  actions,  e.  o-.  Querela 
inofficioH  leatamenH.  See  2  Sharswood.  B1. 
Comm.  315;  Vicat,  "CentumTlrl." 

JUDEX  PEDANEUS.  In  Roman  law.  A 
name  given  to  tbe  judge  appointed  by  tbe 
praetor  to  try  a  cause  from  the  law  seat 
which  he  occupied  at  the  foot  of  Che  tribunal 
or  praetor'B  bench. 

JUDGE.  A  public  officer  lawfully  appoint- 
ed to  decide  litigated  questions  according  to 
law. 

An  offlcer  so  named  in  his  commisBlon, 
and  who  prdeldes  In  some  court. 

In  Its  most  extensive  sense,  tbe  term  in- 
cludes all  officers  appointed  to  decide  liti- 
gated questions  white  acting  In  that  capac- 
ity, including  Justices  of  the  peace,  and  even 
Jurors,  It  is  said,  who  are  Judges  of  the 
facte.  4  Dall.  (Pa.)  229;  3  Yeates  (Pa.)  300. 
In  ordinary  legal  use,  however,  the  term  is 
limited  to  the  sense  of  Uie  second  of  the 
dellnltlons  here  given  (15  111.  388),  unless 
It  m^  be  that  tbe  case  ot  a  Justice  or  com- 
missioner acting  judicially  is  to  be  consid- 
ered an  extension  of  this  meaning.  See  8 
Cuflb.  {Mass.)  684. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE.  An  officer  of  a  court 
martial  who  Is  to  dlBcbarge  some  duties  _. 
tbe  trial  of  offenders.  His  duties  are  to 
prosecute  In  the  name  of  the  United  States; 
bat  be  shall  so  tar  consider  himself  as  coun- 
sel for  tbe  prisoner,  after  the  prisoner  shall 
hare  made  his  plea,  as  to  object  to  leading 
qnesUons  to  any  of  the  witnesses,  or  any 
question  to  the  prisoner  tbe  answer  to  which 
might   tend   to   criminate   himself.    He 

further,  to  swear  the  members  of  tbe  cc 

before  they  proceed  upon  any  trial.    Rules 
&  Articles  of  War,   art.   69:    2  Story.  U. 
I/aws.  1001;  Holt.  Dig.  passim. 

JUDGE  ORDINARY.    By  St.  20  ft  21  Vtct 
c.  85,  fi  9.  tbe  Judge  of  the  court  of  probate 
was  made  judge  of  tbe  court  for  divorce  and 
matrimonial  causes  created  by  that  act, 
der  the  name  ot  the  "judge  ordinary." 

JUDGE'S  CERTIFICATE.  In  English  prac- 
tice. The  written  'statement  of  the  judge 
who  tried  the  cause,  that  one  of  the  parties 
Is  entitled  to  costs  In  the  action.  It  is  very 
important  In  some  cases  that  these  certlfl- 
cates  should  be  obtained  at  the  trial.  .See 
TIdd.   Prac.   879;    3  Chit.   Prac.   4SS.  488;    3 


Clamp.  316;  6  Bam.  ft  Aid.  796.  A  statement 
of  the  opinion  of  the  court,  signed  by  tbe 
Judges,  upon  a  question  of  law  submitted  to 
them  by  the  chancellor  for  their  decision. 
3  Sharswood.  BI.  Comm.  453.  See  "Case 
Stated." 

JUDGE'S  NOTES.  Short  statements,  not- 
ed by  a  Judge  on  the  trial  ot  a  cause,  of  what 
transpires  In  the  course  of  such  trial. 

JUDGMENT.  Inpractlce.  Tbe  conclusion 
of  law  upon  facts  found,  or  admitted  by  tbe 
parties,  or  upon  their  default  In  the  course 
of  the  suit.     Tidd,  Prac.  930. 

The  decision  or  sentence  of  the  law,  given 
by  a  court  of  Justice  or  other  competent  tri- 
bunal, as  tbe  result  of  proceedings  ineU- 
tuted  therein  for  the  redress  of  an  Injury. 

A  anal  decision  entered  in  a  booh  of  Judg- 
ments under  the  signature  of  tbe  Judge  {3 
preen  [N.  J.]  383),  or.  ae  Is  Ihe  practice 
in  many  JurlBdlctlons,  under  tbe  signature 
of  the  clerk. 

A  final  or  definitive  sentence  or  decision, 
by  which  a  cause  is  determined,  though  not 
capable  of  being  enrolled,  so  as  to  constitute 
what  Is  technically  called  a  "record,"  la  a 
judgment.     10  Wend.  (N.  T.)   44. 

Judgments  are  either  in  rem,  or  in  per- 
mnam.    See  "In  Rem;"  "In  Personam." 

They  are  either  final,  or  Interlocutory. 
See  "Pinal  Judgment;"  "Interlocutory  Judg- 
ment" 

Accordingly,  as  they  are  rendered  for  vari- 
ous causes,  and  at  various  stages  ot  the 
proceedings  without  trial,  or  on  a  partial 
trial  of  the  ISBues.  Judgments  are: 

(1)  Jndgment  by  default.  A  judgment 
rendered  in  consequence  of  the  nonappear- 
ance of  the  defendant 

(2)  Judgment  by  nil  dldt  One  rendered 
against  a  defendant  for  want  of  a  plea. 

(3)  Judgment  by  confession.  A  Jnig- 
ment  entered  for  the  plaintiff  In  case  tbe  de- 
fendant Instead  of  entering  a  plea,  con- 
fesses the  action,  or.  at  any  time  before 
trial,  confesses  tbe  action  and  withdraws 
his  plea. 

(4)  Judgment  of  retraxit  One  given 
against  the  plaintiff,  where,  after  appear- 
ance, he  withdraws  his  suit  It  differs  from 
nonsuit  In  being  a  voluntary  rennnclatlon 
of  the  claim,  and  will  bar  a  subsequent  ac- 
tion.   3  Bl.  Comm.  396. 

(E)  Judgment  of  nonsuit  A  judgment 
rendered  against  a  plaintiff  when  he.  on  trial 
by  jury,  fails  to  be  present    See  "Nonsuit" 

(6)  Judgment  of  nolle  prosegui.  A  judg- 
ment entered  against  tbe  plaintiff  where, 
after  appearance,  he  refuses  to  further  prose- 
cute his  suit. 

(7)  Judgment  by  non  sum  informatvs. 
One  which  is  rendered  when  defendant's  at- 
torney. Instead  of  entering  a  plea,  says  that 
he  is  not  informed  of  any  answer  to  be 
given  to  the  action. 

(8)  Judgment  of  non  proaeQuilur.  One 
given  against  a  plaintiff  for  neglect  to  take 
any  of  the  steps  which  It  is  incumbent  npon 
him  to  take  is  due  time. 

I     Among  the  different  judgments  rendered 


JUDGMENT  CREDITOR 


in  particular  ocUoaa,  or  on  particular  pleas, 

(9)  Judgment  quod  recuperet.  A  Judg- 
ment Id  [avor  of  the  platuUlt  that  be  do 
recover,  wblcta  Is  rendered  when  plaintlft 
has  prevailed  upon  an  issue  In  fact  or  an 
Issue  Id  law  other  than  one  arising  on  a 
dilatory  pleading. 

(10)  Jnagmeat  guod  partitio  flat.  The  in- 
terlocutory Judgment  in  a  writ  or  partition, 
that  partition  be  made. 

(11)  Judgment  vartttlo  facto,  flrma  et  ala- 
bill  in  perpeluum.  The  final  judgment  In 
partition. 

(12)  Judgment  quod  computet.  A  Judg- 
ment In  an  action  of  account  render  that  the 
defendant  account. 

(13)  Judgment  pro  relorno  habendo.  A 
Judgment  in  an  action  tor  tbe  poBBessloa  of 
goods,  that  plaintiff  have  a  return  thereof. 

(14)  Judgment  of  nil  capita  per  breve. 
or  per  fHllam.  A  Judgment  in  favor  of  a  de- 
fendant upon  an  issue  raised  upon  a  dec- 
laration or  peremptory  plea. 

(IG)  Judgment  of  cassetur  breve  (that  the 
writ  be  quashed).  A  Judgment  rendered  In 
favor  of  a  party  pleading  in  abatement  to  a 
writ. 

(16)  Judgment  of  error.  A  Judgment  ren- 
dered by  an  appellate  court  on  a  record 
sent  up  from  an  Inferior  court. 

(17)  Judgment  of  rmtinmltnl  imnlvr.  One 
rendered  against  a  defendant  that  he  do 
answer  over  after  he  baa  failed  to  establish 
a  dilatory  plea. 

(15)  Judgment  quod  partes  replacUant. 
A  Judgment  for  repleader. 

(19)  Judgment  nul  tiel  record.  One  ren- 
dered upon  a  plea  denying  the  existence  of 
a  record. 

(ZO)  Judgment  capialur.  One  formerly 
rendered  against  a  defendant  In  a  civil  ac- 
tion for  a  wrong  vi  et  armis.  rendering  him 
liable  to  arrest  and  Imprisonment  until  a 
fine  was  paid  to  the  king  for  the  breach  of 
the  peace. 

(21)  Judgment  noii  nbnlanle  i-orcdielo.  A 
Judgment  rendered  wltRout  regard  to  a  ver- 
dict rendered  in  the  action.  See  "Non  Ob- 
stante Veredicto." 

JUDGMENT  CREDITOR.  One  who  is  en- 
titled to  enforce  a  judgment  by  execution 
id.  V.)  Tbe  owner  of  an  unsatisfled  Judg- 
ment. 


JUDGMENT  DEBTOR  SUMMONS.  Un- 
der tbe  English  bankruptcy  act  of  1861  (sec- 
tions 76-SG),  these  summonees  might  be  Is- 
sued against  both  traders  and  nontroders. 
and.  In  default  of  payment  of,  or  security  or 
agreed  composition  for,  the  debt,  the  debtors 
ntlgbt  be  adjudicated  bankrupt.  This  act  was 
repealed  by  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  S3,  i  20.  32  A  33 
Vict.  c.  71,  however  (bankruptcy  act  1869), 
provides  (section  7)  for  the  granting  of  a 
"debtor's  summons,"  at  the  instance  of  cred- 
itors, and,  in  the  event  of  failure  'o  pay  or 
compound,  a  petition  for  adjudication  may 
be  presented,  unless  in  tbe  events  provided 
for  by  tbat  section.    Rapalje  ft  L. 


B)      *  JUDICATURE 

JUDGMENT  DEBTS.  Debts,  whether  on 
simple  contract  or  by  specialty,  (or  the  re- 
covery of  which  judgment  baa  been  entered 
up,  either  upon  a  cogtiovii,  or  upon  a  war- 
rant of  attorney,  or  as  the  result  of  a  suc- 
cessful action. 

JUDGMENT  NISI.  A  Judgment  entered 
on  the  return  of  tbe  niH  priai  record  with 
tbe  postea  indorsed,  which  will  become  at>- 
Bolute  according  to  tbe  terms  of  the  "pos- 
tea" unless  the  court  out  of  which  the  nisi 
prlu*  record  proceeded  shall,  within  the  first 
four  days  of  the  following  term,  otherwise 

Under  the  compulsory  arbitration  law  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  filing  the  award  of  tbe  ar- 
bitratora  judgment  nisi  1b  to  be  entered, 
which  judgment  Is  to  be  vall.d  as  if  It  had 
been  rendered  on  a  verdict  of  a  jury,  unless 
an  appeal  is  entered  within  the  time  re- 
quired by  law. 

JUDGMENT  NOTE.  A  promissory  note 
given  In  the  usual  form,  and  containing,  in 
addition,  a  power  of  attorney  to  appear  and 
confess  Judgment  for  tbe  sum  therein  named. 

JUDGMENT  PAPER.  In  English  pracUce. 
An  incipitur  of  the  pleadings,  written  on 
plain  paper,  upon  which  tbe  master  will  algn 
judgment.    1  Archb.  Prac.  229,  306.  343. 

JUDGMENT  RECORD. 

In  English  Practice.    A  parchment  roll, 

on  which  are  transcribed  tbe  whole  proceed- 
ings tn  the  cause,  deposited  and  filed  of  rec- 
ord in  tbe  treasury  of  the  court,  after  sign- 
ing of  judgment     3  Stepb.  Ckimm.  632. 

In  American  Practice.  A  record  signed, 

filed,  and  docketed  by  tbe  clerk,  all  of  which 
is  neceflsary  to  suing  out  execution.  Gra- 
ham. Prac.  341. 

JUDGMENT  ROLL.  In  English  law.  A 
record  made  of  the  Issue  roll  (o-  v.),  wbtch, 
after  final  Judgment  baa  been  given  in  Uie 
cause,  assumes  this  name.  Stepb.  PI.  1)3; 
3  Chit.  St  514. 

JUDICANDUM  EST  LEGIBU8  NON  EX- 
emplls.  We  are  to  judge  by  the  laws,  not  by 
examples  4  Coke,  33b;  4  Shorswood.  Bl. 
Comm.  405;  19  Johns.  (N.  T.)  SIS. 

JUDICATIO  (Lat.)  Indvlllaw.  JudglDg; 
tbe  pronouncing  of  sentence,  after  hearing  a 
cause.    Halifax,  Anal.  bk.  3,  c.  8,  No.  7. 

JUDICATORES  TERRARUM.  Persaos  In 
the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  who,  on  a 
writ  of  error,  were  to  consider  of  tha  Judg- 
ment given  there,  and  reform  it:  otherwise 
they  forfeited  £100  to  the  crown  by  custom. 
Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  71. 

JUDICATURE.  The  state  of  those  em- 
ployed in  tbe  administration  of  justice;  and 
In  this  sense  It  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
"Judiciary."  This  term  Is  also  used  to  sig- 
nify a  tribunal;  and  sometimes  it  is  em- 
ployed to  show  tbe  extent  of  JurlsdlcUoo : 
OS,  the  Judicature  is  upon  writs  of  error,  etc. 
Comyn.  Dig.  "Parliament"  (L  1).  And  see 
Comyn,  Dig.  "Courts"  (A). 


JUDICATURE  ACTS  (SO 

JUDICATURE  ACTS.  A  series  ot  acta  of 
parliament  reforming  and  consolidating  the 
EnEllah  courts,  and  Blmpllfying  tbe  proced- 
ure therein.  SL  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66.  and  St. 
38  ft  39  Vict.  c.  77,  and  amendmente. 

JUDICE8  NON  TENENTUR  EXPRIMERE 
cauaam   aententlae    suae.      Judges    are    not 


JUDICE8  ORDINARIi  (Lat.)  Inclvillaw. 
Ordinary  fudicei;  the  common  judlce*  ap- 
pointed to  try  canees.  and  who.  according  to 
Blackstone,  determined  only  queatlonB  or 
fact.    3  Bl.  Comm.  315. 

JUDICES  PEDANEOS  (Lat.)  In  Roman 
law.    Judges  chosen  by  the  parties. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  praetors  and  other 
great  magistrates  did  not  themselves  decide 
the  acUona  which  arose  between  private  In- 
dividuals. These  were  submitted  to  judges 
cbosen  by  the  parUes.  and  these  judges  were 
called  indices  pedaneo*.  In  choosing  them 
the  DlalnUir  had  the  right  to  nominate,  and 
the  defendant  to  accept  or  reject  those  nom- 
inated. Helnec.  Ant.  Rom.  Itb.  *,  Ut.  D. 
note  40;  7  Toulller.  Dr.  Civ.  note  353. 

JUDICES  8ELECTI  (Lat)  In  civil  law. 
Select  or  selected  judicea  or  Judges;  those 
who  werw  used  in  criminal  causes,  and  be- 
tween whom  and  modern  Jurors  many  points 
of  re»mb1ance  have  been  noticed 
Comm.  S66- 

JUDICI  OFFICIUM  8UUM  EXCEDENTI 
non  paretur.  To  a  judge  who  exceeds  his 
ofHce  or  JurisdicUon  no  obedience  is  due. 
Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  139. 

JUDICI  SATIS  POENA  EST  QUOD  DEUM 
habet  uttorem.  It  is  punishment  enough  for 
a  Judge  that  be  Is  responsible  to  God.  i 
l^eon.  2SE. 

JUDICIA  (I-at.)  In  Roman  law.  Judicial 
proceedings;  trials.  Judicia  publico,  crim- 
inal trials.    Dig.  48.  1. 

JUDICIA  IN  CURIA  REGIS  NON  ADNI- 
hllentur.  aed  atent  in  robore  «uo  quouaque 
n«r  errorem  aut  attinctum  adnullentur.  Judg- 
menU  in  the  king's  courts  are  not  to  be 
annihilated,  but  to  remain  In  force  until  an- 
nulled by  error  or  atUint.    2  Inst.  539. 

JUDICIA  IN  DELIBERATIONIBUS  CRE- 
bro  matureaeunt.  In  aecelerato  procesau  nun- 
auam.  Judgments  frequently  become  roa- 
tUTBd  by  deliberaUon,  never  by  hurried  pro- 
ce«e.    3  Inst  210. 

JUDICIA  P08TERI0RA  SUNT  IN  LEGE 
-fortlora.  Tbe  latter  decisions  are  stronger 
in  law.    8  Coke,  97. 

JUDICIA  SUNT  TANQUAM  JURIS  DICTA, 
at  pro  verltate  accipiuntur.  Judgments  are. 
*s  it  were,  the  dicta  or  sayings  of  the  law, 
«nd  are  received  as  truth.    I  Inst  537. 

JUDICIAL.  Belonging  to  the  offlce  of  a 
jsdce:  u  Jndlclal  autliorltT- 


t)  JUDICIAL  CONVENTIONS 

Relating  to  or  connected  with  the  admin- 
istraUoo  of  jusUce;  as  a  Judicial  officer. 

Having  the  character  of  judgment  or  for- 
mal legal  procedure;  as  a  judicial  act 

Proceeding  from  a  court  of  Justice;  as  a 
judicial  writ,  a  Judicial  determination. 

Constituting  the  basis  of  a  Judgment;  as  a 
Judicial  opinion. 

Whatever  emanates  from  a  Judge  as  such, 
or  proceeds  from  a  court  of  justice,  is  judi- 
cial. A  power  which,  when  exercised  by 
officers  not  connected  with  the  judiciary, 
would  be  regarded  aa  purely  administrative, 
becomes  at  once  judicial  when  exercised  by 

court  of  Justice. 

Where  any  power  is  conferred  upon  a 
court  of  justice,  to  be  exercised  by  it  as  a 
court,  in  the  manner  and  with  the  formali- 
ties used  in  its  ordinary  proceedings,  the 
action  of  such  court  Is  to  be  regarded  aa 
Judicial,  Irrespective  ot  the  original  nature 
of  the  power.  22  N.  Y.  67,  82,  84;  11  Abb, 
Pr.   (N.  Y.)   301,  315. 

JUDICIAL  ACTS.  Acts  requiring  the  ex- 
eivlse  of  some  judicial  discretion,  as  distin- 
guished from  ministerial  acts,  which  re- 
quire none.    Rapalje  ft  L. 

JUDICIAL  ADMISSIONS.  Admissions  of 
tbe  party  which  appear  of  record  aa  the  ad- 
missions of  tbe  mrty. 

JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PRIVY 
council.  In  English  law.  A  tribunal,  com- 
posed of  members  of  tbe  privy  council, 
which  exercises  the  entire  appellate  Juris- 
diction' of  tbe  sovereign  in  council,  and  also 
advises  liim  upon  any  matters  wbicta  he 
may  refer  to  it. 

Its  jurisdiction  extends  to  cases  in  civil, 
ecclesiastical,  and  maritime  law,  in  equity, 
and  to  many  of  the  colonial  cases,  including 
cases  arising  under  the  Hindoo  and  Moham- 
medan law.  It  consists  of  eminent  lawyers, 
chiefly  of  judicial  station.  When  questions 
arise  which  belong  to  any  peculiar  Jurisdic- 
tion, aa  the  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  tbe  attend- 
ance and  aid  of  judges  In  that  branch  are 
required;  and  in  case  ot  questions  under  the 
Hindoo  or  other  peculiar  systems  of  law,  as- 
sistance is,  in  like  manner,  derived  from 
those  skilled  in  such  proceedings. 

Allegations  and  proofs  are  made  before 
this  committee,  which  thereupon  reports  to 
the  sovereign  in  council,  by  whom  Judgment 
Is  finally  rendered.  Bl,  Comm.  (Warren. 
Abr.)    220. 

JUDICIAL  CONFESSIONS.  In  criminal 
law.  Those  voluntarily  made  before  a  mag- 
istrate, or  in  a  court  in  the  due  course  of 
legal  proceedings.  A  preliminary  examlnsr 
tion,  taken  in  writing,  by  a  magistrate  law- 
fully authorized,  pursuant  to  a  statute,  or 
the  plea  of  guilty  made  in  open  court  to  an 
indictment  are  sufficient  to  found  a  convic- 
tion upon  them. 

JUDICIAL  CONVENTIONS.  Agreements 
entered  into  in  consequence  of  an  order  of 
court;  aa,  for  example,  entering  Into  a  bond 
on  taking  out  a  writ  of  Bequestntion.  I 
Mart  <Ia:  N.  S.)  494. 


JUDICIAL  DECISIONS 


JUDICIUM  redditur;  etc. 


JUOrCIAL  DECISIONS.  The  oplnlont  or 
determlDftUons  of  tbo  jndgea  Id  causes  be- 
fore them.  Hale.  Hist.  Crim.  I^w.  68;  Wit- 
les.  666;  3  Bam.  ft  AM.  122;  1  H.  Bl.  63;  & 
Maule  ft  S.  185.    See  "Dictum." 


JUDICIAL  DOCUMENTS.  Proceedings  re- 
lating tn  lltlgaUon.  Tbey  are  divided  Into 
(I)  Judgments,  decrees,  and  verdicts;  (3) 
depositions,  examinations,  and  Inquisition  a 
taken  In  the  course  of  a  legal  process;  (8) 
writs,  warrants,  pleadings,  etc.,  which  are  In- 
cident to  any  Judicial  proceedings. 

JUDICIAL  MORTGAGE.  In  Louisiana. 
The  lien  resulting  from  Judgments,  whether 
these  be  rwidered  on  contested  cases,  or  by 
def&nit,  whether  they  be  final  or  provlalonal. 
in  favor  of  Ute  person  obtaining  them.  Civ. 
Code  La.  art  3289. 

JUDICIAL  NOTICE.  The  cognliance  taken 
by  a  court  of  matters  of  fact,  wtthovt  the 
production  of  evidence  thereof.  The  mat- 
ters of  fact  of  which  Judicial  notice  will  be 
taken  are,  in  general,  those  of  general  noto- 
nety.  Immemorial  usage,  or  uniform  nfr 
tlonal  occurrence. 

JUDICIAL  POWER.  The  authority  vested 
In  the  Judges  or  courts,  as '  distinguished 
from  that  vested  In  other  departments  of 
government.  That  power  by  which  Judicial 
tribunals  construe  the  constitution,  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  tbe  states,  and 
determine  the  rights  of  parties.  14  Abb. 
Pr.  (N.  S.;  N.  Y.)  165;  65  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  444. 

JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS.  Proceedings 
relating  to,  practised  In.  or  proceeding  from, 
a  court  of  Justice. 

JUDICIAL  SALE.  A  sale,  by  authority  of 
some  competent  tribunal,  by  an  officer  au- 
thorized by  law  for  the  purpose.  In  a  strict 
sense,  an  execution  sale  Is  not  a  Judicial 
sate  (18  Vt.  394).  but  ,t  Is  generally  so  re- 
garded (66  Ind.  505). 

JUDICIAL  WRITS,  in  Bngllsh  practice. 
Tbe  capias  and  all  other  writs  subsequent  to 
the  original  writ  not  ISBUlng  out  of  chan- 
cery, but  from  the  court  to  which  the  orig- 
inal was  returnable. 

Being  grounded  on  what  had  passed  In 
that  court  in  consequence  of  the  sheriff's  re- 
turn, they  are  called  "Judicial"  writs,  In  con- 
tradistinction to  tbe  writs  Issued  out  of 
chancery,  which  were  called  "original" 
wrlU.    3  Bl.  Comm.  282. 

JUDICIARY.  That  which  la  done  while  ad- 
mlDisterlng  Justice:  the  Judges  taken  col- 
lectively; as,  the  liberties  of  the  people  are 
secured  by  a  wise  and  Independent  Judiciary. 
See  "Court;"  3  Story,  Const,  bk.  3.  c.  38. 

JUDICIARY  ACT.  The  name  ordinarily 
Klveu  to  Act  Cong.  SepL  24,  1789,  eatahllah- 
Ittg  the  aystem  of  federal  courts. 


JUDICIIS  P08TERI0RIBUS  FIDEB  EST 
adhlbenda.  Faith  or  credit  Is  to  be  gtren  to 
the  later  decisions.     13  Coke,  14. 

JUDICIS  EST  IN  PRONUNTIANDO  SE- 
qul  regufam,  exceptlona  non  probata.  The 
Judge  in  his  decision  ought  to  fallow  the 
rule,  when  the  exception  is  not  proved. 

JUDICIS  EST  JUDICARE  SECUNDUM 
altegaU  et  probata.  A  Judge  ought  to  decide 
according  to  the  allegations  and  proofs. 
Dyer,  12a;  Halk.  Max.  73. 

JUDICIS  EST  JUS  DICERE  NON  DARE. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  Judge  to  declare  the  law, 
not  to  enact  It.    Lofft,  42. 

JUDICIS  OFFICIUM  EST  OPUS  DIEI  IN 
die  auo  perficere.  It  Is  the  duty  of  a  Judge 
to  finish  the  work  of  each  day  wlthtn  that 
day.    Dyer,  12. 

JUDICIS  OFFICIUM  EST  UT  RES  ITA 
tempo ra  rerum  quaerere,  quaeslto  t«m|Mre 
tutus  eria.  It  is  tbe  duty  of  a  Judge  to  in- 
quire the  times  of  things,  as  well  as  Into 
things:  by  Inquiring  into  the  time  you  will 
be  safe.    Co.  Lltt  171. 

JUDICIUM.  A  court;  Judicial  power;  a 
Judicial  proceeding;  sometimes  applied  In 
this  sense  to  an  action  generally,  and  some- 
times to  a  determination  therein,  as  a  ver- 
dict or  Judgment 

JUDICIUM  A  NON  SUO  JUDICE  DATUM 
nullius  est  momentl.  A  Judgment  given  by 
an  Improper  Judge  is  of  no  moment.  10 
Coke.  T6h;  2  Q.  B.  1014:  IS  Q.  B.  143;  14 
Mees.  ft  W.  124;  11  Clark  ft  F.  610. 

JUDICIUM  CAPITALE.  In  old  BngUflh 
law.  Judgment  of  death;  capital  Judgment. 
Fleta,  lib.  1,  c.  39,  i  2.  Called,  also,  "fudi- 
dnm  vitae  amiasionis,"  Judgment  of  loss  of 
lite.     Id.  lib.  2.  c.  1,  i  5. 

JUDICIUM  DEI  (LaL  the  Judgment  or  de- 
cision of  Ciod).  In  old  English  law.  A  term 
applied  to  trials  by  ordeal;  for.  In  all  trials 
of  this  sort.  Ood  was  thought  to  Interfere 
in  favor  of  the  Innocent,  and  so  decide  the 
cause.    These  trials  are  now  all  abolished.' 

JUDICIUM  EST  QUASI  JURIS  DICTUM. 
Judgment  Is.  as  it  were,  a  saying  of  the  law. 
Co,  Lltt.  168. 

JUDICIUM  NON  DEBET  ESSE  ILLUSO- 
rium;  suum  elTectum  habers  debet.  A  Judg- 
ment ought  not  to  be  Illusory;  it  ought  lo 
have  Its  proper  effect.     2  Inat  341. 

JUDICIUM  PARIUM.  In  old  English  law. 
Judgment  of  the  peers:  Judgment  of  one's 
peers;  trial  by  Jury.    Magna  Charta.  c.  ZV. 

JUDICIUM  REDDITUR  IN  INVITUM. 
Judgment  Is  given  against  one.  whether  he 
will  or  not.    Co.  Lltt.  248b. 

JUDICIUM  REDDITUR  IN  INVITUM,  IN 
praesumptlone  legla.  In  presumption  of  law, 
a  Judgment  Is  given  against  Inclination. 
Co.  Lltt.  248b,  S14b. 


JUDICIUM  SEMPER,  ETC.    ,        (51 

JUDICIUM  SEMPER  PRO  VERITATE  AC- 
clpitur.  A  Judgment  Is  always  taken  for 
trntb.    2  lost  3S0;  IT  Mass.  287. 

JUGERUM  (Lat.)  An  acre.  Co.  Utt.  51). 
Aa  much  as  a  yoke  Huffum)  of  oien  could 
ploagh  in  one  day. 

JUGE8  D'INSTRUCTION.  In  French  law. 
Officers  subject  to  the  prooureur  imperial  or 
general,  who  receive  la  cases  of  criminal 
offenses  the  complaints  of  the  parties  In- 
Jnred,  and  who  aummon  and  examine  wit- 
nesses upon  oath,  and,  after  communication 
with  the  procwrewr  imperial,  draw  up  the 
forms  of  accusation.  They  have  also  the 
right,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  same 
superior  officer,  to  admit  the  accused  to  ball. 
They  are  appointed  for  three  years,  but  are 
rfr«llgible  tor  a  further  period  of  office. 
They  are  usually  chosen  from  among  the 
regular  Judgea    Brown. 

JU6ULATOR.  In  old  records,  Acutthroat 
or  murderer.    Cowell. 

JUQUM  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  A  yoke; 
a  measure  of  land ;  as  much  land  as  a  yoke 
of  oxen  could  plough  Ln  a  day.  Nov.  n,  c.  8. 
Called,  also,  jvgalium  and  2]/go<xphalnm.  Id. 
S«e  Brlssonlue. 

JUQUM  TERRAE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Ens- 
llah  law.  A  yoke  of  land ;  half  a  plough  land. 
Domesday  Book;  Co.  Lttt.  5a;  Cowell. 


JUICIO  DE  APEO.  In  Spanish  law.  The 
decree  of  a  competent  tribunal  directing  the 
determining  and  marking  the  boundarlee  of 
lands  or  estates. 

JUICIO  OE  CONCURSO  DE  ACREEDO- 
rea.  In  Spanish  law.  The  decree  obtained 
by  a  debtor  against  his  creditors,  or  by  the 
creditors  against  their  debtor,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  amounts  due,  according  to  the 
respective  rank  of  each  creditor,  when 
property  of  the  debtor  is  insufficient  to  pay 
the  Whole  of  his  liabilities. 


JUMENTA.  In  civil  law.  Beasto  of  bur- 
den; animals  used  for  carrying  burdens. 
This  word  did  not  include  "oxen."  Dig.  32. 
65.  S. 

JUMP  BAIL.  A  colloquial  expression, 
meaning  to  abscond  in  violation  of  the  obli- 
gation of  a  ball  bond. 


JUNIOR.  Younger;  subsequent  to  in  point 
Dt  time.  Thus,  Junior  creditor,  one  whose 
claim  accrued  after  that  of  another;  Junior 
judgment,  one  entered  after  another  against 
the  same  person;  Junior  writ,  one  issued 
after  another  against  the  same  person. 

JURA  (I^t.  pi.  of  /iw,  n-  "■)    Rights;  laws. 


JURA  SANGUINIS,  ETC. 


JURAECCLESIA8TICA  LIMITATASUNT 
Infra  limltes  separatoB.  Bcclealoattcal  laws 
are  limited  within  separate  bounds.  S 
BulBt.  63. 

JURA  EODEM  MOOD  DESTITUUNTUR 
quo  const! tuuntur.  Laws  are  abrogated  or 
repealed  by  the  same  means  by  which  they 
are  made.    Broom,  Leg.  Max.    (3d  London 

Ed.)  785. 

JURA  FI8CALIA  (Lat.)  In  English  law. 
Fiscal  rights;  rights  of  the  exchequer,  i  Bl, 
Comm.  45. 

JURA  IN  RE  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  RIghU 
in  a  thing,  as  opposed  to  rights  to  a  thing 
(juro  ad  rem).  Rights  In  a  thing  which  are 
not  gone  upon  loss  of  possession,  and  which 
a  right  to  an  action  in  rem  against  who- 
has  the  possession.  These  rights  are 
of  four  kinds:  Dominium,  hereditat,  aerv- 
itu».  pignut.  Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  !  133. 
See  "Jus  in  Re." 

JURA  MIXTI  DOMINll.  In  old  Sngltsh 
law.  Rights  of  mixed  dominion.  The  king's 
right  or  power  of  Jurisdiction  was  so  term- 
■^.     Rale,  Anal,  g  6. 

JURA  NATURAE  SUNT  IMMUTABILIA. 
The  laws  of  -  nature  are  unchangeable. 
Branch,  Prlnc;  Oliver,  Forms,  66. 

JURA  PER80NARUM  (Lat.)     In  civil  law. 
Rights  which  belong  to  men  in  their  differ-  ' 
ent  characters  or  relations,  as  father,  ap- 
prentice,   clUzeu,    etc.    1     Sharswood.     Bl. 
Comm.  122,  note. 


JURA  PUBLICA  ANTEPERENDA  PRIVA- 
tle.  Public  rights  are  to  be  preferred  to  ^- 
vate.    Co.  Lltt.  130. 

JURA  PUBLICA  EX  PRIVATO  PROMIS- 

cue  decidi  non  debenL  Public  rights  ou^t 
not  to  be  decided  promiscuously  with  pri- 
vate.   Co.  Lltt  181b. 

JURA  REGALIA  (or  REGIA)  (Lat.)  Royal 
rights.  1  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  117,  llB, 
240;  3  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm,  45.  See  SI  £ 
22  Vict.  c.  45, 

JURA  REGIS  8PECIALIA  NON  CONCE- 
duntur  per  generalia  verba.  The  special 
rights  of  the  king  are  not  granted  by  geoeral 
words.     Jenk.  Cent.  Cae,  103. 

JURA  RERUM.  Rights  of  things;  the 
rights  of  things;  rights  which  a  man  may 
acquire  over  external  objects  or  things  un- 
connected with  his  person.  1  B).  Comm. 
122;  2  Bl.  Comm.  1. 

JURA  SANGUINIS  NULLO  JURE  CIVILI 
dirimi  posBunt.  The  right  of  blood  and  kin- 
dred cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  civil  law. 
Dig.  50.  17.  9;  Bac.  Max.  reg.  11:  Broom. 
I  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Sd.)  474. 


JURA  SUMMI  IHPERn 

JURA  SUMMI  IMPERII.  Rights  of  en- 
preme  dominion;  righta  of  eovereignty.  1 
Bl.  Comin.  49;  1  Kent,  Comm.  Zll. 

JURAMENTAECORPORALES(L&t.)  Cor- 
poral oaths.  These  oathe  are  so  called 
cause  the  paily  making  oath  muet  touch  the 
Bible,  or  other  thing,  hj  which  he  eweara. 

JURAMENTUM  (Lat.)     In  clTil  law.    An 

JURAMENTUM  CALUMNIAE  <l>at  oath 
of  calumny).  In  civil  and  canon  law.  An 
oath  reauired  of  plalnUff  and  defendant. 
whether  the  parties  themselveB  InBlet  t  " 
or  not,  that  they  are  not  influenced  In  i 
ing  their  rlglit  by  malice,  but  believe  their 
cause  to  be  Just.  It  was  also  required  of 
ae  attorneys  and  procaratora  of  the  partli 
Called  also,  futfwandum  or  iocratnentum- 
caltmniae.  Calv.  Lex.;  Vicat;  Clerks.  Pra.T, 
tit.  42. 

JURAMENTUM  EST  INDlViSIBILE;  ET 
non  est  atfmittendum  In  parte  verum  et  in 
parte  falsam.  An  oath  Is  [ndiTlsible;  'it  Is 
not  to  be  held  partly  true  and  partly  false, 
4  Inst.  274. 

JURAMENTUM  JUDICIALE  (Lat)  In 
dvU  law.  An  oath  which  the  Judge,  of  hla 
own  accord,  defers  to  either  of  the  parties. 

It  la  of  two  kinds:  First,  that  which  the 
Judgs  defers  for  the  decision  of  the  cause, 
and  which  is  understood  by  the  general 
name  iuramentum  judiciale,  and  Is  sf 
times  called  suppletory  oath,  furammtum 
anppletorium;  second,  that  which  the  Judge 
defers  In  order  to  fix  and  determine  the 
amount  of  the  condemnation  which  he  ought 
to  pronounce,  and  which  ts  called  juranen- 
mm  in  litem.    Poth.  Obi.  p.  4,  c.  3,  9  3,  art.  3 

JURAMENTUM  NECESSARIUM.  In  Ro- 
man law.  A  necessary  (compulsory)  oath. 
A  statement  under  oath  which  might  be  re- 
quired of  a  party  on  his  adversary  agreeing 
to  be  bound  thereby. 

JURAMENTUM  VOLUNTARIUM.  In  Ro- 
man law.  A  voluntary  oath,  which  a  party 
might  make  on  the  offer  of  his  adversary  to 
be  bound  thereby.  He  was  not.  however, 
compelled  to  accept  the  offer,  as  In  case  of 
the  inramentuni  nrpenxarium. 


JURARE.    To  s 


;  to  take  an  oath. 


JURARE  EST  DEUM  IN  TESTUM  VO- 
care,  et  est  actus  divini  cultua.  To  swear  is 
to  call  God  to  witness,  and  Is  an  act  of  re- 
ligion. 3  Inst.  165.  See  3  Bouv.  Inst.  3180, 
note;  1  Benth.  Jud.  Bv.  376.  371,  note. 

JURAT.  In  practice.  That  part  of  an  afll- 
davlt  where  the  oflcer  certifies  that  the 
same  was  "awom"  before  him.  and  when  and 

JURATS  (lA*  Lat.  tnrali).  Sworn  men; 
officers  of  certain  municipal  corporations  In 
England.  In  the  nature  of  aldermen  or  as- 
sistants. Cowell;  Blount.  So  called  from 
their  ofllclal  oaths.  See  Dugdale,  Imbank- 
Ing.  18  et  aeq. 


JURE  ECCLESIAE 


JURATA(Lat.)  In  old  English  Uv.  AJurr 
of  twelve  men  sworn.  Especially,  a  Jury  of 
the  common  law,  as  dlsUnguishsd  from  tbe 
assixa,  or  Jury  established  or  rfr^atabllehed 
by  St  Hen.  11. 

The  jurata,  or  common-law  Jury,  was  a 
Jury  called  In  to  try  the  cause,  upon  tlie 
prayer  of  the  parties  themselves,  in  cases 
where  a  Jury  was  not  given  by  St  Hen.  II., 
and,  as  the  Jury  was  not  given  under  the 
statute  of  Henry  II.,  the  writ  of  attaint  pro- 
vided In  that  statute  would  not  be  against 
a  jurata  tor  false  verdict  It  was  common 
for  the  parties  to  a  cause  to  request  that  tbe 
cause  might  be  decided  by  ttie  atiM,  alttlns 
as  a  jurata.  In  order  to  save  trouble  of  sum- 
moning a  new  Jury.  In  which  case  "caMt  aa- 
aiza  et  vertituT  fn  juratam^"  and  tbe  cause 
Is  said  to  be  decided  non  in  modvm  astizae, 
but  in  modum  juratae.  1  Reeve.  Hist,  E!ng. 
Law,  336.  S36;  Olanv.  lib.  13.  c.  20;  Brac- 
ton.  lib.  3.  c.  30.  But  this  distincUon  has 
been  long  obsolete. 

Juratae  were  divided  Into:  First  jurata 
dilatOTia,  which  inquires  out  offenses  against 
tbe  law.  and  presents  their  names,  together 
with  their  offenses,  to  the  Judge,  and  which 
is  of  two  kinds, — major  and  minor,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  extent  of  its  Jurisdiction;  second, 
jurata  judicarla,  which  gives  verdict  as  to 
the  matter  of  fact  in  Issue,  and  is  of  two 
kinds. — civiUa.  In  civil  causes,  and  crimina- 
lit.  In  criminal  causes.    Du  Cange. 

A  clause  In  ni«i  priiu  record  called  tbe 
"Jury  clause."  so  named  from  tbe  word 
jurata,  with  which  Its  Latin  form  beglna 

A  Jurat 


JURATO    CREDITUR    IN    JUDICiO.      Be 

who  makes  oath  is  to  be  believed  In  Judg- 
ment.   3  Inst.  79. 

JURATOR.    A  Juror;  a  compurgator (q. v.) 

JURAT0RE8  DE8ENT  ESSE  VICINI, 
BufflGlentea  et  minus  suspectl.  Jurors  ought 
to  be  neighbors,  of  sufficient  estate,  and  free 
from  suspicion.    Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  141. 

JURATORE8  SUNT  JUDICE8  FACTI. 
Jurors  are  the  Judges  of  the  facts.  Jenk. 
Cent  Cas.  68. 

JURATORY  CAUTION.  A  security  some- 
times taken  in  Scotch  proceedings,  when  no 
better  can  be  bad.  viz..  an  inventory  of  e(- 
rects  given  up  upon  oath,  and  assigned  In  se- 
curity of  the  sums  which  may  be  found  due. 
Bell.  Diet 


liecvGoO'^lc 


JURE  EMPHYTEUTICO 

JURE  EMPHYTEUTICO.  Br  the  right  or 
la.w  of  emptivtriiniH.  3  Bl.  Comm.  233.  See 
"  EmphyteosU. " 


JURE  NATURAE  AEQUUM  EST,  NEMI- 
nem  cum  alteriu*  detrlmento,  et  injuria  fieri 
locupletlorem.  According  to  the  laws  of  na- 
tnre.  It  Is  Just  that  ao  one  eboald  be  en- 
riched with  detriment  aad  Injurj'  to  anoflier, 
i.  e.,  at  another's  expense.     Dig.  50.  17.  200. 


JURE  REPRESENTATIONIS  <Lat)  Bj 
right  of  representation.  See  "Per  Stirpes." 
2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  219,  note  14,  224. 

JURE  UX0RI8  (Lai.)    By  right  of  a  wife. 

JURI  NON  EST  C0N80NUM  QUOD  ALI- 
quia  acceasorlua  In  curia  regis  convincatur 
antequam  aliquis  de  facto  fuerlt  attinctus. 
It  l8  not  coneonant  to  Justice  that  any  ac- 
cessory should  be  convicted  in  the  king' 
court  before  any  one  has  been  attainted  of 
the  fact     2  Inst.  183. 

JURIDICAL  (Lai.  JHii'lU-iiH.  fl.  r.)  Relat- 
ing to  the  admlnlBtration  of  justice.  A  Jurid- 
ical day  Is  one  on  which  courts  sit  for  the 
administration  of  justice. 

Belonging  to  the  office  of  a  judge.  See 
"Judicial." 

JURIDiCUS  (Lat.  from  ;(m,  law.  and  dicCTv, 
to  aay,  or  pronounce).  Belonging  to  law; 
relating  to  the  admlnistratloD  of  Justice  In 
or  by  a  court.  IHrx  juridinui,  a  flay  on  which 
courts  can  lawfully  sit:  a  juridical  day;  a 
law  or  court  day. 

JURIS  EFFECTUS  IN  EXECUTIONE 
conaiatlt.  The  effect  of  a  law  consists  in  the 
execnUon.    Co.  Lltt.  289b. 

JURIS  ET  DE  JURE  (Lat.  of  right  and  by 
law).  A  presumption  Is  said  to  be  juHa  el 
de  jure  when  It  is  concluslye.  f.  e..  when  no 
evidence  will  be  admitted  to  rebut  It,  In  coo 
tradistlnctlon  to  a  presumption,  which  la 
simply  ^trf*.  i.  e..  rebuttable  by  evidence,  1 
Greenl.  Bvi  S  IB.  note;  WlUe.  Clrc.  Bv.  29: 
Best,  Pres.  p.  20,  5  17;  Best,  Ev,  p,  43,  \  48, 

JURIS  ETSEiSINAE  CONJUNCTIO  (Lat.) 
The  union  of  seisin,  or  possession,  and  the 
right  of  poseeaalon,  forming  a  complete  title, 
2  Sharswood.  Bl.  Comm.  199,  311. 


JURIS  PUBLICi  (Lat.)  Of  common  right; 
ol  common  or  public  use;  such  things  as,  at 
leaat  Jn  their  own  use,  are  common  to  all 
the  king's  subjects;  aa  common  highways, 
common  bridges,  common  rivers,  and  com- 
mon ports.  Hale,  Anal.  S  23.  The  phrase 
pHlUM  fwri«  Is  ateo  used.  Hale  de  Jur.  Mar, 
par.  1.  c.  3. 

JURIS  UTRUM    (Law  Lat.)     In  Bngllsh 


,3)  JURISDICTION  CLAUSE 

law.  A  writ  which  lay  for  the  Incumbent  of 
a  beneDce,  to  recover  the  lands  or  tene- 
ments belonging  to  the  cburch.  which  were 
aliened  by  bis  predecessor.  Termes  de  la 
Ley;  4S  Pitzb,  Nat.-  Brev.  49.  Sometimes 
called  "the  parson's  writ  of  right,"  being  the 
highest  writ  be  could  have.    3  Bl.  Comm,  2S2. 

JURISCON8ULTUS  (I^t.  skilled  in  the 
law),  in  civil  law.  A  person  who  has  such 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  customs  which 
prevail  in  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  advise,  act, 
and  to  secure  a  person  in  his  dealings. 

The  early  jurisconsults  gave  their  opinions 
gratnitously,  and  were  also  employed  in 
drawing  up  written  documents.  Prom  Au- 
gustus to  Adrian,  only  those  allowed  by  the 
emperor  could  be  Jurisconsulta  Before  and 
after  those  emperors,  any  coufd  be  Juriscon- 
sults who  chose.  If  their  opinion  was  unan- 
imous, It  had  the  force  of  law;  if  not,  the 
praetor  could  follow  which  opinion  he  chose. 
VIcat. 

There  were  t^o  sects  of  jurisconsults  at, 
Rome, — the  Proculelans  and  Lablnians.  The 
former  were  founded  by  Labeo,  and  were  In 
favor  of  innovation;  the  latter  by  Capita, 
and  held  to  the  received  doctrine.  Cush. 
Rom.  Law,  SE  S.  ^^ 

JURI8DICTIO  EST  POTE8TA8  OE  PUB- 

iico  introducta,  cum  necessitate  Juris  dlcen- 
di.  Jurisdiction  Is  a  power  Introduced  for 
the  public  good,  on  account  of  the  necessity 
of  dispensing  Justice.    10  Coke,  73a. 

JURISDICTION  (Lat. /us,law,diciTe,tosay), 
The  authority  by  which  Judicial  officers  take 
cognizance  of  and  decide  causes;  power  to 
hear  and  determine  a  cause.  3  Ohio.  494;  6 
Pet.  (U.  S.)  591.  And  It  has  been  conatd- 
ered  that  It  is  essential  to  Jurisdiction  that 
the  court  should  not  only  have  power  to 
hear  and  determine  the  case  generally,  but 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  hearing,  and  in 
the  particular  judgment  rendered.  It  keep 
within  its  power.    93  U.  S.  282. 

Jurisdiction  is  either  (1)  general  over  all 
matters  within  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
sovereignty  creating  it,  or  (2)  limited  to 
certain  specified  subject  matters  or  persons. 
See  "Qeneral  Jurisdiction." 

It  Is  either  (3)  original,  being  that  of  the 
Lribunal  in  which  an  action  Is  commence'l 
In  the  first  instance,  or  (4)  appellate,  being 
that  of  the  tribunal  to  which  the  action  ts 
removed  by  proceedings  tor  review, 

it  Is  either  (5)  exclusive  in  some  par- 
ticular court,  (S)  concurrent  In  being  poa- 
t  the  same  time  by  two  or  more 
separate  tribunals,  or  (7)  assistant,  being 
that  possessed  by  a  tribunal  in  aid  of  pro- 
ceedings In  another  separate  tribunal. 

It  is  either  (8)  criminal,  Uiat  which  exists 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  or  (9)  civil, 
subject  matters  not  oC  a  criminal  na- 
ture. 

JURISDICTION  CLAUSE.  In  equity  prac- 
tice. That  part  of  a  bill  which  is  Intended 
to  give  jurisdiction  of  the  suit  to  the  court, 
by  a  general  averment  that  the  acta  com- 
plained of  are  contrary  to  equity,  and  tend 
to  the  injury  of  the  platutift,  and  that  ba. 


JURISDICTIONAL  (S 

liu  no  reroedr.  or  not  a  OMuplete  remedy, 
without  the  asBletaDce  of  a  court  of  equity, 
is  called  tbe  "Jurisdiction  clause."  Mitf.  Bq. 
PI.  (Jeremy  Ed.)  43. 

Till  B  clause  1  b  unneceeeary ;  for  If  the 
court  appear  from  the  bill  to  have  Jurisdic- 
tion, tbe  bill  will  be  sustained  without  this 
clauee;  and  If  tbe  court  have  not  Jurisdic- 
tion, the  bill  win  be  diemleBed,  though  the 
clauee  may  be  Ineerted.    Story,  Eq.  PI.  3  34. 


JURI8PERITU8  (L«t.  from  fui.  law  liwU, 
of  law],  and  pfrituH.  skilled).  Skilled  or 
learned  In  the  law. 

JURISPRUDENCE.  The  science  of  tbe 
Ian;  the  practical  science  of  Klvlng  a  wise 
Interpretation  to  tbe  laws,  and  making  a 
Just  application  of  them  to  all  cases  as  they 
arise. 

By  science,  in  the  first  definition.  Is  under- 
stood that  connection  of  truths  which  is 
founded  on  principles  either  evident  In 
themselTes.  or  capable  of  demonstration, — a 
collection  of  truths  of  the  same  kind,  ar- 
ranged In  methodical  order.  In  the  tatter 
sense,  it  Is  the  habit  of  Judging  the  s 
questions  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  this 
course  of  Judgments  forming  precedents.  1 
Ayllffe.  Pand.  3;  ToulUer,  Dr.  CIt.  tit.  prel. 
g  1,  note  1,  12,  99;  Merlin,  Repert;  19  Am. 
Jur.  3. 

JURISPRUDENTIA  (Lat.  from  fus.  law 
HurU.  of  law],  and  prudentta,  wisdom,  knowl- 
edge). In  the  civil  and  common  law.  Juris- 
prudence, or  legal  science. 

JURISPRUDENTIA  EST  DIVINARUM 
atque  humanarum  rorum  notltla;  Juati  atque 
InJustI  sclentla.  Jurisprudence  Is  the  knowl- 
edge of  things  divine  and  human;  the 
eclence  of  the  Juat  and  the  unjust.  Dig.  1. 
1.  10.  2;  Inat.  1.  1.  I;  Bracton.  3;  8  Johns. 
<N.  T.)  290,  S96. 

JURISPRUDENTIA  LEGI8  COMMUNIS 
Angllae  eat  sclentia  soctaKi  et  coplota.  The 
Jurieprudence  of  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land is  a  science  sociable  and  copious.  7 
Coke.  2Sa 

JURIST.  One  versed  in  the  science  of  the 
law;  one  skilled  In  the  civil  law;  one  sktited 
In  the  law  of  nations. 

JURISTIC  ACT.    One  of  legal  efficacy. 

JU  RO.  In  Spanish  law.  A  certain  pension 
granted  by  the  king  on  the  public  revenues, 
and  more  especially  on  the  salt  worka  by 
favor,  either  In  con^deration  of  meritorious 
services,  or  in  return  for  money  loaned  the 
government,  or  obtained  by  It  through  forced 
loans.  It  Is  a  portion  of  tbe  yearly  revenue 
of  the  state,  assigned  as  a  rightful  indem- 
nity, either  in  perpetuity  or  as  an  annuity. 


Is  s 
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facts  of  a  case  as  they  are  dellvsiad  tron 
the  evidence  placed  before  them. 

It  Is  applied  loosely  to  a  number  of  bodlei. 
as  coroners'  Juries,  etc. 

As  applied  to  petit  Juries,  its  most  com- 
mon use,  the  full  number  of  twelve  men  Is 
essential  to  a  common-law  Jury.  18  N.  Y. 
128. 

The  origin  of  this  venerable  instltntlon  of 
the  common  law  Is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  middle  agea  Antiquarians  trace  it  back 
td  an  early  period  of  BugUsh  history;  but.  If 
known  to  the  Saxons,  It  must  have  existed 
In  a  very  crude  form,  and  may  have  been 
derived  to  them  from  the  mode  of  admlnlE- 
terlng  Justice  by  the  peers  of  litigant  par- 
ties, under  the  feudal  Institutions  of  France. 
Germany,  and  the  other  northern  nations  of 
Europe.  The  ancient  ordeals  of  red-hot  Iron 
and  boiling  water,  practiced  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  test  the  innocence  of  a  party  ac- 
cused of  crime,  gradually  gave  way  to  tbe 
wager  of  battle.  In  the  days  of  the  Normans: 
while  this  latter  mode  of  trial  disappeared 
In  civil  cases  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  Henry  II.  Introduced  Into  the  aasUes 
a  trial  by  Jury.  It  Is  referred  to  fn  ifi^inn 
Cbarla  as  an  Institution  existing  in  England 
at  that  time,  and  its  subsequent  history  is 
well  known.  See  "Grand  Assise;"  3  Bl 
Comm.  349;  1  Reeve,  Hist  Eng.  Law,  23,  84- 
Olanv.  c.  9;  Bracton,  155. 

A  jury  de  medietate  linnuoe  la  one  com- 
posed half  of  aliens  and  half  of  denlsena 

Such  Juries  might  formerly  be  claimed, 
both  In  civil  and  criminal  cases,  where  the 
party  claiming  the  privilege  was  an  alien 
bom,  by  virtue  of  28  Edw.  III.  c  13.  And 
see  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  29;  3  Geo.  HI.  c.  25.  by 
which  latter  statute  the  right  Is  thought  to 
he  taken  away  in  civil  cases.  See  3  Share- 
wood.  Bl.  Comm.  360;  4  Sharswood.  Bl. 
Comm.  362.  A  provision  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, providing  for  a  Jury  one-halt  of  th» 
nationality  of  the  party  claiming  tbe  priri- 
lege,  where  he  is  a  foreigner,  exists  In  eomr 
of  the  states  of  the  United  States. 

A  grand  Jury  Is  one  organised  for  oertaln 
preliminary  purposes.     See  "Grand  Jury." 

A  petit  Jury  Is  a  Jury  who  try  the  question 
In  Issue,  and  pass  finally  upon  the  tniUt  of 
the  facts  In  dispute.  The  term  "Jury"  Is  of-  '■ 
dlnadly  applied  to  this  body  distinctively. 

' Jury  Is  one  drawn  In  the  asn 


A  special  or  struck  Jury  Is  one  selected  br 
the  assistance  of  the  partlea 
This  Is  granted  In  some  cases  upon  motion 
id  cause  shovra.  under  various  local  provi- 
sions. See  33  Eng.  Iiaw  A  E^.  406.  The 
method  at  common  law  was  for  the  officer 
to  return  the  names  of  forty-eight  principal 
freeholders  to  the  prothonotary  or  proprr 
officer.  The  attorneys  of  the  respective  pu^ 
ties,  being  present,  strike  off  each  tweln 
names,  and  from  the  remaining  twenty-tonr 
the  Jury  Is  selected.  A  similar  coarse  '■ 
pursued  In  those  states  where  such  JnrlM 
are  allowed.  See  3  Sharewood,  Bl.  Conn- 
357. 

JURY  BOX.    A  place  set  apart  for  thejnn 
to  Bit  In  during  tbe  trial  of  a  cause. 


JOEY  LIST  ,5] 

JURVLIST.  A  paper  containing  the  nameB 
of  Jurora  Impanelled  to  try  a  cauBe,  or  It 
contains  the  nameB  of  &11  the  Jurors  sum- 
moned  to  attend  court. 


JURY  OF   MATRONS. 


'•Jury  Worn- 


JURY  PROCESS.  In  practice.  The  wriU 
for  BummonlnE  a  Jury,  viz.,  in  England, 
venire  juratorea  facias,  and  dittriTtgiu  jvra- 
torea,  or  habeaa  corpora  juratorum.  Tbeae 
writs  are  now  aboltahed,  and  Jurors  are  aum- 
moned  by  precept.  1  Chit.  Archb.  Prac.  (by 
Prent.)  344;  Com.  Law  Proc.  Act  1852,  J} 
104.  105;  3  Chit.  St  619. 

JURY  WHEEL.  A  revolving  box,  from 
which  nameB  are  drawn  by  chance  to  form 
the  Jury  Hat  (q.  i.) 

JURY  WOMEN.  A  Jury  of  women  Is  given 
In  two  cases,  viz.,  on  writ  de  ventre  ia- 
apiciendo.  In  which  case  the  Jury  la  made  up 
of  men  and  women,  but  the  search  is  made 
by  the  latter  (1  Madd.  11;  2  P.  Wms,  691); 
and  where  pregnancy  la  pleaded  by  con- 
demned criminal  In  delay  of  esecutiou.  In 
which  case  a  Jury  of  twelve  discreet  women 
Ib  formed,  and  on  their  returning  a  verdict 
of  enseinte,  the  execution  Is  delayed  till 
birth,  and  sometimes  the  punishment  com- 
muted to  perpetual  eille.  But  If  the  crim- 
inal be  privement  emsefnte,  and  not  "quick," 
there  Is  no  respite.  2  Hale,  P.  C.  412.  As 
to  time  of  quickening,  see  1  Beck,  Med.  Jur. 
129. 


JUS.    Right  fn  general  or  in  the  abstract; 
Justice  or  equity. 
Law  in  general;  law  as  distinguished  from 

A  rule  of  law;  a  statute  or  regulation. 

Power  or  authorlty- 

An  action;  a  court  or  judicial  tribunal. 

JUS  ABUTENOI  (Lat.  the  right  to  abuse). 
By  this  phrase  Is  understood  the  right  to 
abuse  property,  or  having  full  dominion  over 
property.  3  ToulHer.  Dr.  Civ.  note  8S.  Used 
in  cantrsdtsttnctlon  to  the  fug  uteitdi  (q.  v.) 

JUS  ACCRESCENDI  (Lat.)  The  right  of 
survivorship. 

At  common  law.  when  one  of  several  Joint 
tenanta  died,  the  entire  tenancy  or  estate 
went  to  the  survivors,  and  so  on  to  the  last 
Burvlvor.  who  took  an  estate  of  Inheritance. 
This  right,  except  In  estates  held  In  trust. 
has  been  abolished  by  statute  lu  most  of 
the  United  States. 

JUS  ACCRESCENDI  INTER  MERCATO- 
re*  locum  non  habet,  pro  beneflcio  commer- 
cil.  The  right  of  survivorship  does  not  eilst 
among  merchants  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce.   Co.  LltL  182 ;  1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  682. 

J.U8  ACCRESCENDI  PRAEFERTUR  ONE- 

ribuB.    "rile  rtghtof  survivorship  lb  preferred 
to  Incnmbrukcea.    Co.  LItt.  1S6. 
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JUS  ACCRESCENDI  PRAEFERTUR  UL- 
tlmae  voiuntatl.  The  right  of  survivorship 
Is  preferred  to  a  last  will.    Co.  Lltt.  186b. 

JUS  AD  REM  (Lat.)  A  right  which  be- 
longe  to  a  person  only  mediately  and  rela- 
tively, and  has  for  lU  foundation  an  obli- 
gation Incurred  by  a  particular  person. 

The  jus  in  re,  by  the  effect  of  Its  very  na- 
ture. Is  Independent  and  absolute,  and  Is  ex- 
ercised per  ee  ipsum,  by  applying  it  to  Its 
object;  but  the  jus  ad  rem  Ib  the  faculty  of 
demanding  and  obtaining  the  performance 
of  some  obligation  by  which  another  is 
bound  to  me  ad  aliquid  dandum,  vel  facien- 
dum, vel  praestandiim.  Thus.  If  I  have  the 
ownership  of  a  horse,  the  usufruct  of  a  flock 
of  Bheep,  the  right  of  habitation  of  a  bouse, 
a  right  of  way  over  your  land,  etc.,  my  right 
in  the  horse.  In  the  flocli  of  sheep.  In  the 
house,  or  the  land,  belongs  to  me  directly, 
and  without  any  Intermediary;  It  belongs 
to  me  absolutely,  and  independently  of  any 
particular  relation  with  another  person;  I 
am  In  direct  and  Immediate  relation  with 
the  thing  Itself  which  forms  the  object  of  my 
right,  without  reference  to  any  other  rela- 
tion. This  constitutes  a  jua  in  re.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  horse  Is  lent  to  me  by 
you.  or  It  I  have  a  claim  against  you  for  a 
thousand  dollars,  my  right  to  the  horee  or 
to  the  sum  of  money  eilsts  only  relatively, 
and  can  only  be  exercised  through  you;  my 
relation  to  the  object  of  the  right  la  mediate, 
and  Is  the  result  of  the  Immediate  relation 
of  debtor  and  creditor  existing  between  you 
and  me.  This  is  a  fus  ad  rem.  Every  jua 
in  re,  or  real  right,  may  be  vindicated  by  the 
actio  Jn  rem  against  him  who  Is  In  posses- 
sion of  the  thing,  or  against  any  one  who 
contests  the  right  It  has  been  said  that  the 
words  jua  in  re  of  the  civil  law  convey  the 
same  Idea  as  "thing  In  possession"  at  com. 
mon  law.  This  Is  an  error,  arising  from  a 
confusion  of  Ideas  as  to  the  distinctive  char- 
acters of  the  two  classes  of  righta  Nearly 
all  the  common-law  writers  seem  to  take  It 
for  granted  that  by  the  jus  tn  re  la  under- 
stood the  title  or  property  In  a  thing  in  the 
possession  of  the  owner;  and  that  by  the 
jus  ad  rem  18  meant  the  title  or  property  In 
a  thing  not  In  the  possession  of  the  owner. 
But  it  [s  obvious  that  poBseselon  Is  not  one 
of  the  elements  constituting  the  jus  in  re. 
although  possession  is  generally,  but  not  al- 
ways, one  of  the  Incidents  of  this  right  yet 
the  loss  of  posaesslon  does  not  exercise  the 
allKhtest  Influence  on  the  character  of  the 
right  Itself,  unless  It  should  continue  for  a 
siilBclent  length  of  time  to  destroy  the  right 
altogether  by  prescription.  In  many  Instan- 
ces the  jvs  in  re  is  not  accompanied  by  pos- 
session at  all:  the  usuary  la  not  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  the  thing  subject  to  his 
use;  sttll.  be  has  a  jua  in  re.  So  with  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  way,  etc.    See  "Domlni- 

A  mortgage  is  considered  by  most  writers 
as  a  jus  in  re;  but  It  is  clear  that  It  la  a  jus 
ad  rem.  It  is  granted  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  securing  the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  the 
fulfillment  of  some  other  personal  ohllgft- 
tion.    In  other  words,  It  U  an  accessory  to.-. 


JUS  ABSNGCIAE 


JUS  EST  NORMA,  ETC. 


■  principal  obligation  &nd  corresponding 
right  It  can  have  no  separate  and  inde- 
pendent existence.  Tbe  Immovable  on  which 
I  have  a  mortgage  is  not  the  object  of  the 
right,  as  la  the  case  of  the  horse  of  which 
I  am  the  owner,  or  the  house  of  which  I 
have  the  right  of  habitation,  etc.  The  true 
object  or  my  right  Is  the  euro  of  mone7  due 
to  me,  the  paj'ment  of  which  I  may  enforce 
bj  obtaining  a  decree  for  tbe  sale  ot  the 
properiy  mort^iged.    2  Marcade,  350  et  seq. 


JUB  ANGLORUM.  The  laws  and  customs 
of  the  West  Saxons,  in  the  time  ot  the 
Heptarchy,  by  whicb  the  people  were  for  a 
long  time  governed,  and  which  were  pre- 
ferred before  all  others.    Wharton. 

JUS  AQUAEDUCTUS  (Lat.)  In  civil  law. 
The  name  of  a  servitude  whlcta  gives  to  tbe 
owner  of  land  the  right  to  bring  down  water 
through  or  from  the  land  ot  another,  either 
from  its  source,  or  from  any  other  place. 

JUS  BANCI.  in  old  EIngllBh  law.  Tbe 
right  ot  bench;  tbe  right  or  privilege  of 
having  an  elevated  and  separate  seat  of  Judg- 
ment, anciently  allowed  only  to  tbe  king's 
Judgea  who  hence  were  said  to  administer 
"high"  Justice,  Kummam  adminiatrant  justi- 
({dm.     Blount. 

JUS  BELLI.  Tbe  law  of  war;  tbe  taw  ot 
nations  as  applied  to  a  state  of  war.  dellaing 
in  parilcular  the  righta  and  duties  of  the 
belligerent  powers  themselvea  and  of  neu- 
tral nation  a 

Tbe  right  of  war;  that  which  may  be  done 
without  Injustice  with  regard  to  an  enemy. 
GroUus  de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  1.  c.  1,  !  3. 


JUS  CANONICUM.    The  canon  law. 

JUS  CIVILE  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  The 
private  law,  in  contradistinction  to  the  pub- 
lic law.  or  jus  gentiuin.  1  Savlgny,  Dr. 
Rom.  c.  1,  g  1. 

JUS  CIVILE  EST  QUOD  SIBi  POPULUS 
constltult.  The  civil  law  is  what  a  people 
establishes  tor  Itself.     1  Johns.  <N.  T.)  424, 

426. 

JUSCIVITATIS(Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  The 
collection  of  laws  which  are  to  be  observed 
among  all  the  members  of  a  nation.  It  la 
opposed  to  jus  Pentium,  which  Is  the  law 
which  regulates  the  affairs  of  nations  among 
tfaemeelves.    2  Lepage,  c.  5.  p.  1. 

JUS  CLOACAE.  a,at.l  In  civil  law.  The 
name  of  a  servitude  which  requires  tbe 
party  who  is  subject  to  It  to  permit  his 
neighbor  to  conduct  the  waters  which  fall 
on  his  grounds  over  those  of  the  servient 


JUS  COMMUNE. 

In  Civil  Law.  Common  right;  the  com- 
mon and  natural  rule  ot  right,  as  opposed  to 
jut  ainfftiktre  (q.  V.)  Mackeld.  dv.  Law.  i 
196. 

^■^In  English  Law.  The  common  law,  an- 
swering to  the  Saxon  "folcright."  I  Bl. 
Comm.  67. 

JUS  CONSTITUI  OPORTET  IN  HIS  QUAE 
ut  plurimum  accidunt  non  quae  ex  Inopinato. 
Laws  ought  to  be  made  with  a  view  to 
those  cases  which  happen  most  frequently. 
and  not  to  those  which  are  of  rare  or  acci- 
dental occurrence.  Dig.  1,  3.  3;  Broom.  Leg. 
Max.  43. 

JUS  CORONAE.  In  English  law.  The 
right  ot  the  crown,  or,  rather,  to  the  crown; 
the  right  of  succaBBlon  to  the  throne.  I  Bl. 
Comm.  191;  2  Steph.  Comm.  434. 

JUS  CUDENDAE  MONETAE.  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  The  right  of  coining  money.  3 
How.  St  Tr.  118. 


JUS  DARE  (Lat)  To  give  or  to  make  the 
law.  Jug  dare  belongs  to  the  legislature; 
jut  dicere,  to  the  Judge. 

JUS  DELIBERANDI  (Lat)  The  right  of 
dellberattng  given  to  the  heir,  in  those  coun- 
tries where  tbe  heir  may  have  "benefit  of  In- 
ventory" {q.  v.).  In  which  to  consider  wheth- 
er he  wilt  accept  or  renounce  the  aucceSBlon- 

[n  Louisiana,  he  is  allowed  ten  days  be- 
fore he  (s  required  to  make  bis  election. 
Civ.  Code  La.  ari.  1028. 


JUS  DICERE  (Lat.)  To  declare  the  law. 
It  Is  the  province  ot  the  court  jus  ittcere,  to 
declare  what  the  law  Is. 

JUS  DICERE.  NON  JUS  DARE.  To  de- 
Clare  the  law.  not  lo  make  It,  7  Term  R- 
696:  Arg.  10  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  566;  7  Exch. 
543;  2  Edw.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  29;  4  C.  B.  560,  SGI: 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  140. 


JUS  DUPLICATUM  (Lat.  double  right). 
When  a  man  has  the  possession  as  well  as 
the  property  ot  anything,  he  is  said  to  have 
a  double  right,  jus  dupflcnfum.  Bracton, 
lib.  4.  tr.  4,  c.  4;  2  Bl.  Comm.  189. 

JUS  EST  ARS  BONI  ET  AEQUI.  Law  is 
the  science  of  what  Is  good  and  JnsL  Dig. 
1.  1.  1.  1. 

JUS  EST  NORMA  RECTI;  ET  QUICQUIO 
est  contra  normam  recti  eat  injuria.  The  law 
Is  the  rule  ot  right:  and  whatever  U  con- 
trary to  the  rule  ot  right  Is  as  injar)*.  S 
Bum.  »1!.  ,(M)i^|C 


JUS  ET  FRAUS,  ETC. 


JUS  MERUM 


JUSPECIALE(Lat.)  InRomaalaw.  Tbftt 
species  ot  International  law  wblch  had  Its 
foundation  In  the  rellglouB  belief  of  differ- 
ent nations,  such  as  the  International  law 
which  now  exists  amons  the  Christian  peo- 
ple of  Europe.  ,  Savlgny,  Dr.  Rom.  c.  2,  i  11. 

JUSFIDUCIARUM  (LbL)  InciTllIaw.  A 
right  to  something  held  In  trust;  tor  this 
there  was  a  remedy  In  conscience,  i  Bl. 
Conun.  328. 

JU8FLAVIANUM.  In  old  Roman  law.  A 
body  ot  laws  drawn  up  by  Cnaius  Flavius,  a 
clerk  of  Applus  Claudius,  from  the  materials 
to  which  he  had  access.  It  waa  a  popular- 
ization ot  the  laws.  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  i 
39. 

JU8PLUMINUM.  Inclvillaw.  Theriglit 
to  the  use  of  rivers.  Locc.  de  Jur.  Har.  lib. 
1,  c  6. 

JUS  FODIENDI  ILat.)  In  the  civil  and 
old  English  law.  A  right  of  digging  on  an. 
other's  land.  Inst.  2.  J.  2;  Bracton.  fol.  222; 
Fleta,  lib.  4.  c.  19,  §  6. 

JUSGENTIUM  (Lat.)  The  law  of  nations. 
Altbough  the  Romans  used  those  words  fn 
the  sense  we  attach  to  "law  ot  nations,"  yet 
among  them  the  sense  was  much  more  ex- 
tended.   Falck,  Enc.  Jur.  lOZ.  note  42. 

Modem  writers  have  made  a'dlstlDcUon 
between  the  laws  of  nations  which  have  for 
their  object  the  conflict  between  the  laws  of 
dltterent  nations,  which  is  called  jus  gen- 
Hum  privatum,  or  private  International  law. 
and  those  laws  ot  nations  which  regulate 
those  matters  which  nations,  as  such,  have 
with  each  other,  wblch  is  denominated  jut 
gentium  publicum,  or  public  International 
law.  Poellx,  Droit  Int.  Prive,  note  14.  See 
"International  Law." 

JUS  GLADll  (LaL  the  right  of  the  sword). 
Supreme  Jurisdiction;  the  right  to  absolve 
from  or  condemn  a  man  to  death. 


JUS  HABENDI  ET  RETINENDI.  A  right 
to  have  and  to  retain  the  profits,  titties,  and 
offerings,  etc.,  of  a  rectory  or  parsonage. 
Rapalje  ft  L. 


JUS  HONORARIUM.  The  body  of  Roman 
law,  which  was  made  up  of  edicts  ot  the 
supreme  magistrates,  pardcularly  the  prae- 

JU8  IMMUNITATIS.  In  civil  law.  The 
law  ot  Immunity  or  exemption  from  the  bui^ 
den  of  public  office.    Dig.  50.  G. 

JUS  IN  PERSONAM.    A  right  against  a 


person;  a  right  which  gives  Its  possessor  a 
power  to  oblige  another  person  to  give  or 
procure,  to  do  or  not  to  do,  something.    R*- 
'  palje  A  L. 

JUS  IN  RE  (Lat.)  A  right  which  belongs 
to  a  person,  immediately  and  absolutely,  in  a 
thing,  and  which  is  the  same  against  the 
whole  world, — idem  erga  omnet.  See  "Jus 
ad  Rem." 

JUS  IN  RE  INHAERIT  OSSIBUS  U8U- 
fructuarll.  A  right  In  the  thing  cleaves  to 
the  person  ot  the  usufructuary- 

JUS  IN  RE  PROPRIA.  Tlie  right  of  en- 
joyment which  is  incident  to  full  ownership 
or  property,  and  Is  often  used  to  denote  the 
full  ownership  or  property  itself.  It  is  dlp- 
tlnguished  from  jua  in  re  aliena,  which  Is  a 
mere  easement  or  right  In  or  over  the  prop- 
erty of  another. 

JUS  INCOQNITUM  (Lat.)  An  unknown 
law.  This  term  is  applied  by  the  civilians 
to  obsolete  laws,  which,  as  Bacon  truly  ob- 
serves, are  unjust;  for  the  law,  to  be  Juat, 
must  give  warning  before  it  strikes.  Bac 
Aph.  S,  !  1;  Bowyer,  Mod.  Civ.  Law,  33. 
But  until  it  has  become  obsolete,  no  custom 
can  preyall  against  it.    See  "Obsolete." 

JUS  INDIVIDUUM  (Law  Lat.)  An  Indi- 
vidual or  Indlvlalble  right;  a  right  Incapable 
of  division.    Z6  Eng.  Law  &.  Eq.  25. 

JUS  JURANDI  FORMA  VERBIS  D;P> 
fert,  re  convenit;  hunc  enlm  sensum  habere 
debet,  ut  Deu«  invocetur.  The  form  of  tak- 
ing an  oatti  differs  In  language,  agrees  in 
meaning;  for  it  ought  to  have  this  sense, — 
that  the  Deity  IB  Invoked.  Qrotius  de  Jure 
Belli,  lib.  2,  c.  13,  S  10. 

JUSJURANDUM  INTER  ALIOS  FACTUM 
nee  nocere  nee  prodesee  debet.  An  oath 
made  between  others  ought  neither  to  hurt 
nor  proflt,    4  Inst  279. 

JUS  LATH.  In  Roman  law.  The  right  of 
Latlum  or  of  the  Latins.  The  principal  priv- 
ilege of  the  Latins  seems  to  have  been  Uie 
use  of  their  own  laws,  and  their  not  being 
subject  to  the  edicts  of  the  praetor,  and  tliat 
they  bad  occasional  access  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  and  a  participation  in  her  sacred 
rites.    Butler,  Hor.  Jur.  41. 

JUS  LEQITIMUM  (I.,at.)  In  civil  law.  A 
legal  right  which  might  have  been  enforced 
by  due  course  of  law.     2  BI.  Comm.  32S. 

JUS  MARITI  (Lat.)  In  Scotch  law.  The 
right  of  the  husband  to  administer,  during 
the  marriage,  his  wife's  goods  and  the  rente 
of  her  berit^e. 

In  the  common  law,  by  jh»  maritt  is  under- 
stood the  rights  of  the  husband,  aa  ju3  mar- 
iti  cannot  attach  upon  a  bequest  to  the  wife, 
although  given  during  coverture,  until  the 
executor  tias  assented  to  the  legacy.  1 
Bailey,  Eq.    (S.  C.)    214. 

JUS  MERUM   (Lat.)     A  simple  or  bare 
right;  a  right  to  property  In  land,  wlthont   i 
possession,  or  the  right  of  possession.  ^  I 


JUS  NATURAE 


JUS  NATURALE.  Natural  law;  the  rule 
and  dlct&te  of  right  reason,  showiDg  the 
moral  deformltf  or  moral  neceealty  there  Is 
in  any  act  according  U>  Its  suitableness  to  a 
rcasoDBble  nature.  Orotlua  de  Jure  Belli, 
lib.  1,  c.  1,  c.  3. 

The  term  is  used  Interchangeably  with 
jus  gentium.    Tayl.  Civ.  Law,  128. 

JUS  NATURALE  EST  QUOD  APUD  HO- 
mineaeandem  habet  potentlani.  Natural  right 
1b  that  which  has  the  same  force  among  all 
men.    7  Coke,  12. 

JUS  NAVIGANDI.  The  right  of  navigating 
or  naylgatlon;  the  right  of  commerce  br 
Ehlpa  or  by  sea.  Locc.  de  Jur.  Mar.  lib.  1, 
c.  3. 

JUS  NEC  INFLECTI  GRATIA,  NEC 
frangl  potentia,  nee  adulterarl  pecunia  po- 
test; quod  al  non  modo  oppreasum,  aed  de- 
aertum  aut  negllgentla  asaervstum  fuerit, 
nihil  eat  quod  quiaquam  ae  habere  certum, 
aut  a  patre  accepturum,  aut  llberls  es«e  re- 
llcturum,  arbltretur.  Favor  ought  Dot  to  he 
able  to  bend  Justice,  power  to  break  it,  nor 
money  to  corrupt  it;  for  not  only  If  It  be 
overborne,  hut  If  'it  be  abandoned  or  negli- 
gently obBerved,  no  one  can  think  that  he 
holds  anything  securely,  or  that  ha  will  in- 
herit anything  from  his  father,  or  be  able  to 
leave  anything  to  hlB  children.    Cicero. 

JUS  NECIS.  In  Roman  law.  The  right  of 
death,  or  of  putting  to  death;  a.  right  which 
a  father  anciently  had  over  hie  children.  3 
Qlbb.  Rom.  Emp.  169. 

JUS  NON  HABENTI,  TUTE  NON  PARE' 
tur.  It  la  safe  not  to  obey  Urn  who  has  no 
right.    Hob.  146. 

JUS  NON  PATITUR  UT  IDEM  BIS  BOL- 
vatur.  Law  doea  not  suffer  that  the  same 
thing  be  twice  p^d. 


JUS  PAPIRIANUM.  The  civil  law  of  Pa- 
plrlna  The  title  of  the  earliest  coIlectioD 
of  Roman  leges  curiatae,  said  to  have  been 
made  In  the  time  of  Tarquln,  the  last  of  the 
kings,  by  a  ponlifex  maximua  of  the  n 
of  Sextus  or  Publlus  Fapirlus.  Dig.  1.  2.  2. 
2.  Very  few  fragments  of  this  collection 
now  remain,  and  the  anthenttcity  of  these 
haa  been  doubted.  1  Kent,  Comm.  517 ; 
Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  p.  14,  !  21. 

JUS  PATRONATUS  (Lat)  In  ecclesias- 
tical law.  A  commission  from  the  bishop, 
directed  usually  to  his  chancellor  and  others 
of  competent  learning,  who  are  required  to 
summon  a  Jury,  composed  of  six  clergymen 
and  six  laymen,  to  inquire  into  and  examine 
who  la  the  rightful  patron.  3  Bl.  Comm 
246. 


JUS  PUBLICUM,  ETC. 

JUS  P088E8SIONIS  (Lat.)  A  (or  the) 
right  of  poeseeslon,  or  seisin.  Bracton,  fol. 
3;  rieta,  lib.  4.  c.  1,  S  2;  Co.  Lltt.  266a.:  3 
~1.  Comm.  177,  191. 

JUS  POSTLIMINII. 

In  Civil  Law.  The  right  of  postlim- 
iny; the  right  or  claim  of  a  person  who  had 
been  restored  to  the  possession  of  a  thine* 
01  to  a  former  condition,  to  be  considered  u 
though  be  had  never  been  deprived  oC  IL 
Dig.  49.  16.  5;  3  Bl.  Comm.  107,  210. 

In   International  Law.     The  right  by 

which  property  taken  by  an  enemy,  and  re- 
captured or  rescued  from  him  by  the  fellow 
subjects  or  allies  of  the  original  owner,  is 
restored  to  the  latter  upon  certain  terms. 
1  Kent,  Comm.  108. 

JUS  PRAESENS.  In  civil  law.  A  present 
or  vested  right;  a  right  already  completely 
acquired.    Mackeld.  Civ.  Law.  p.  174,  §  1S3. 

JUS  PRAETORIUM.  In  civil  law.  The 
dlecretlon  of  the  praetor,  as  distinct  from 
the  leges,  or  standing  laws.  3  Bl.  Comm.  49. 
That  kind  of  law  which  the  praetors. intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  aiding,  supplying, 
or  correcting  the  civil  law  for  the  public 
beneflt.  Dig.  1.  1.  7.  Called,  also,  fut  fton- 
orarium,  fq.  v.) 

JUS  PRECARIUM  (Lat.)  In  civil  law,  A 
right  to  a  thing  held  tor  another,  for  which 
there  was  no  remedy.    2  Bl.  Comm.  328. 

JUS  PROJICIENDI  (LaL)  In  civil  law. 
The  name  of  a  servitude  by  which  the  owner 
of  a  building  has  a  right  of  projecting  a  part 
of  his  building  towards  the  adjoining  houae, 
without  resting  on  the  latter.  It  la  extend- 
ed merely  over  the  ground.  Dig.  SO.  16.  248; 
Id.  8.  Z.  26;  Id.  S.  6.  8.  S. 

JUS  PROPRIETATIS.  The  right  of  prop- 
erty, as  distinguished  from  the  fat  potaet- 
sjonis,  or  right  of  possession.  Bracton,  fol. 
3.  Called  by  Bracton  "fiu  merum,"  the  mere 
right  Id.;  2  Bl.  Comm.  197;  3  Bl.  Comm. 
19,  176. 

JUS  PROTEQENDI  (Lat.)  In  civil  law. 
The  name  of  a  servitude.  It  is  a  right  by 
which  a  part  of  the  roof  or  tiling  of  one 
house  Is  made  to  extend  over  the  adjoining 
house.  Dig.  50.  16.  242.  1;  Id.  8.  1.  S5;  (d. 
S.  5.  S.  5. 

JUS  PUBLICUM  (Lat.)  In  the  Roman  law. 
Public  law;  that  which  regards  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Roman  state  (quod  ad  ttatmoi  rei 
Rumanae  gpectnl).  Inst.  1.  1.  4;  Dig.  1.  1.  1,  J, 
This  deflnitlon  Is  borrowed  by  Bracton,  who 
accommodates  It  to  the  Ehiglish  Jurlspm- 
dence.  Eiti  /ua  publicum  guod  ad  tlatum  rti- 
publicae  pertiiuti.    Bracton,  fol.  3b. 

JUS   PUBLICUM    ET   PRIVATUM    QUOD 

ex  naturallbus  praeceptis  aut  gentium  aut 
civlllbus  est  collectum;  et  quod  in  Jure  scrip- 
to  Jus  appellatur.  Id  in  lege  Angllae  rectum 
esse  dicltur.  Public  and  private  law  Is  tltat 
which  iB  collected  from  natural  principles, 
either  of  nations  or  in  states;  asd  that 
which  in  the  civil  law  is  called  fut.  In  the 


JUS  PUBLICUM,  ETC. 


IB  B^d  to  be  "right"    Co. 
Liiii.  isa. 

JUS  PUBLICUM  PRIVATORUM  PACTIS 
mut«rl  non  pote»t.  A  public  right  cannot  be 
changed  hy  agreement  of  private  parties. 

JUS  QUAE8ITUM  (Lat.)  A  right  to  aah 
or  recover;  lor  example,  In  an  obligation 
there  1b  a  binding  ol  the  obligor,  and  a  jus 
quaeMum  in  the  obligee.  1  Bell,  Comm. 
(5th  Ed.)  323. 

JUS  QUIRfTIUM.  The  old  law  of  Rome, 
that  waa  applicable  originally  to  patricians 
only,  and.  under  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  the 
entire  Roman  people,  was  so  called,  in  con- 
tradlBtinctlon  to  the  jtts  praetorium  (g.  v.), 
or  equity.    Brown. 

JUS  QUO  UNIVER8ITATE8  UTUNTUR 
eat  Idem  quod  habent  pHvatl.  Tho  law  which 
governs  corporations  is  the  eame  which  gov- 
erns Individuals.     IS  MasB.  44. 

JUS  RELICTAE  (Lat.)  In  Scotch  law. 
The  right  of  a  wile,  after  her  husband's 
death,  to  a  third  of  movables  if  there  be 
chlldi'en,  and  to  one-half  if  there  be  none. 

JUS  RERUM  (Lat.)  The  right  of  things. 
Its  principal  object  1b  to  ascertain  how  far  a 
person  can  have  a  permanent  dominion  over 
things,  and  bow  that  dominion  is  acquired. 
See  Bl.  Comm. 

JUS  RE8PICIT  AEQUITATEM.  Law  re- 
gards equity.  Co.  Lltt.  24b;  Broom,  Leg. 
Mai.  (3d  lAndon  Ed.)  143;  17  Q.  B.  2B2. 

JUS  8CRIPTUM. 

In  Roman  Law.    Written  law.    Inst.  I. 

2.  3.  AH  law  that  was  actually  committed  to 
writing,  whether  It  had  originated  by  enact- 
ment or  by  custom.  In  contradietlnctlon  to 
each  parts  of  the  law  of  custom  as  were  not 
committed  to  writing.  Mackeld.  Civ,  Law, 
p.  1!B,  i  113. 

In  Engllah  Law.  Written  law,  or  stat- 
ute law,  otherwise  called  lex  tcripta,  as  dis- 
tlngiilshed  from  the  common  law,  lex  non 
tertpta.    1  BL  Comm.  62. 

/u*  toriptum  is  used  In  Pleta  to  denote  the 
civil  law,  aa  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon law  of  England.    Uber  6.  c.  1,  !  1. 

JUS  8INQULARE.  In  civil  law.  A  pecul- 
iar or  individual  rule,  differing  from  the  ftu 
commune,  or  common  rule  of  right,  and  es- 
tablished for  some  special  reason.  Hackeld. 
ClT.  Law,  p.  181,  S  188. 

JUS  BTAPULAE.  In  old  European  law. 
The  law  of  staple;  the  right  of  staple;  a 
rigbt  or  privilege  of  certain  towns  of  stop- 
ping Imported  merchandise,  and  compelling 
it  to  be  offered  for  sale  In  their  own  mar- 
kets.   LocG.  de  Jur.  Mar.  lib.  1,  c.  ID. 

JUS  STRICTUM  (Lat)  A  LaUo  phrase, 
which  Btgnifles  law  interpreted  without  any 
modiBcatioa,  and  in  its  utmost  rigor. 

JUS  8UPERVENIEN8  AUCTORI  AC- 
cresalt  succeaaori.  Aright  growing  to  a  pos- 
Msaor  accrueB  to  a  successor.     Halk.  Max. 


JUST  COMPENSATION 


JUS  TESTAMENTORUM  PERTINET  OR- 
dinarlo.  Y.  B.  4  Hen.  VII.,  13b.  The  right  of 
testaments  belongs  to  the  ordinary. 

JUS  TRIPERTITUM.  In  the  Roman  law. 
The  law  of  wills.  Sir  Henry  Maine  says  that 
it  is  BO  called  because  of  its  three-fold  deri- 
vation from  the  Imperial  constltuttons,  the 
civil  law.  and  the  praetorian  edicts.  Anc. 
Law,  207. 

JUS  TRIPLEX  EST,— PROP R I ET AXIS, 
poBBcsslonia,  et  poHibllltatla.  Right  Is  three- 
fold,— of  property,  of  posseBslon.  and  of  poa- 
BlMIIty- 

JUSTRIUM  LIBERORUM.  InRomanlaw. 
A  rigbt  or  privilege  allowed  to  the  parent  of 
three  or  more  children.  2  Kent  Comm.  85; 
2  Bl.  Ctomm.  247.  These  privileges  were  an 
exemption  from  the  trouble  of  guardianship. 
priority  In  bearing  offlceB,  and  a  treble  pro- 
portion of  com.  Adams,  Rom.  Ant  (Am. 
Ed.)   227. 

JUS  UTENDI  (Lat)  The  right  to  use 
property  without  destroying  its  substance. 
It  Is  employed  in  contradistinction  to  the 
jus  aDutendi.    3  Toulller.  Dr.  Civ,  note  88. 

JUS  VENANOI  ET  PI8CANDL  The  rigbt 
of  hunting  and  fishing. 


JUS  VENDIT  QUOD  USUS  APPR08AVIT. 
The  law  dispenses  what  use  has  approved. 
Bllesmere,  Postn.  35. 

JUSJURANDl  FORMA  VERBIS  DiFFERT, 
re  convenlt;  hunc  entm  seneum  habere  de- 
bet, ut  DeuB  invocetur.  The  form  of  tailing 
an  oath  differs  In  language,  agrees  In  mean- 
ing; for  It  ought  to  have  this  sense,  that  the 
Deity  Is  Invoked.  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli,  bk. 
2,  c.  13,  !  10. 

JUSJURANOUM  (l-at)    In  civil  law.    An 

Jtiramentum  la  the  usual  law  Latin  word. 

JUSJURANOUM  INTER  ALIOS  FACTUM 
nec  nocere  nee  prodetse  debet  An  oath 
made  in  another  cause  ought  neither  to  hurt 
nor  profit    4  Inst  279. 

JUST  COMPENSATION.  As  used  in  the 
constituUon,  means  a  full  and  fair  equiva- 
lent for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  taking  tor 
public  use.  It  may  be  more,  or  it  may  be 
less  than  the  mere  money  value  of  the  prop- 
erty actually  taken.  The  exercise  of  the 
power  being  necessary  for  the  public  good, 
and  all  property  being  held  subject  to  its 
exercise  when  and  as  the  public  good  re- 
quires it.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  public 
that  It  should  be  required  to  pay  the  owner 
more  than  a  fair  Indemnity  for  the  loss  he 
sustains  by  the  appropriaUon  of  his  property 
tor  the  genera!  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
It  would  be  equally  unjust  to  the  owner  if 
he  should  receive  lees  than  a  fair  Indemnity 
for  such  losa  To  arrive  at  this  fair  In- 
demnity, the  intorests  of  the  public  and  of 
the  owner,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the 


JUSTA  CAUSA 


particular   appropriation,    should    be   taken 
Into  consideration.    Lewis,  Em.  Dom.  i  462. 
Compennatlon  for  the  actual  Iohb  tn  dol- 
lars and  cents.     157  111.  66. 

JUSTA  CAUSA  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  A 
Just  cause;  a  lawful  ground;  alegal  transac- 
tion ot  some  kind.  1  Hackeld.  Civ.  l>aw,  2ST, 
i  274.  See  GrotiuB  de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  2,  c. 
23,  g  13. 

JUSTICE.  The  constant  and  perpetual 
disposition  to  render  ever;  man  hlB  due. 
Inst  bk.  1,  tit.  1;  2  Inst  56,  The  confonn- 
ity  of  our  actions  and  our  will  to  the  law. 
Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  tit.  prel.  note  5. 

Id  the  moBt  extensive  sense  of  the  word, 
It  differs  little  from  "virtue;"  for  it  includes 
within  Itself  the  whole  circle  of  virtues.  Yet 
the  common  distinction  between  them  Is  that 
that  which  considered  positively  and  in  itself 
is  called  "virtue,"  when  considered  relatively 
and  with  respect  to  others  has  the  name  of 
"Jnstlce,"  But  justice,  being  In  itself  a  part 
ot  virtue,  is  conQned  to  things  simply  good 
or  evil,  and  consists  In  a  man's  taking  such 
a  proportion  of  them  as  he  ought 

Toulller  exposes  the  want  of  utility  and 
exactness  In  this  division  of  distributive  and 
commutative  Justice,  adopted  In  the  compen- 
dium or  abridgments  of  the  ancient  doctors, 
and  prefers  the  division  of  internal  and 
ternal  justice, — the  Srst  being  a  conformity 
of  our  will,  and  the  latter  a  conformity  of 
our  actions,  to  the  law,  their  union  making 
perfect  Justice.  Exterior  Justice  Is  the  ob- 
ject of  Jurisprudence;  interior  Justice  is  the 
object  of  morality.  Dr.  Civ.  tit,  prel.  notes 
6,  7. 

According  to  the  Frederician  Code  (part 
1,  bk,  1,  tit  2,  !  27),  Justice  consists  simply 
in  letting  every  one  enjoy  the  rights  which 
'  he  has  acquired  in  virtue  of  the  taws.  And, 
as  this  definition  Includes  all  the  other  rules 
of  right,  there  is  properly  but  one  single 
general  rule  of  right,  namely,  give  every  one 
his  own. 

Commutative  justice  is  that  virtue  whose 
object  it  Is  to  render  to  every  one  what  be- 
longs to  him,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  or  that 
which  governs  contracts.  To  render  com- 
mutative Justice,  the  judge  must  make  an 
equality  between  the  parties,  that  no  one 
may  be  a  gainer  by  another's  loss. 

Distributive  justice  is  that  virtue  whose 
object  it  Is  to  distribute  rewards  and  pun- 
iBhments  to  each  one  according  to  his  mer- 
its, observing  a  Just  proportion  by  comoartng 
one  person  or  fact  vlth  another,  so  that  nei- 
ther equal  persons  have  unequal  rights,  no 
unequal  persons  things  equal.  Toulller' 
learned  note.  Droit  Civ.  tit  prel.  n.  7,  note. 

In  Norman  French.  Amenable  to  Jus- 
tice.   Kelham. 

In  Feudal   Law.     Feudal  Jurisdiction, 

divided  into  high  (alta  jMtitia),  and  low 
(simplex,  inferior  juslilia),  the  former  being 
a  Jurisdiction  over  matters  ot  life  and  limb; 
the  latter  over  smaller  causes.  Leg,  Edw. 
Conf.  c.  26;  Du  Cange.  Sometimes  high,  low, 
and  middle  justice  or  jurisdiction  were  dis- 
tinguished. 


JUSTICES  OF  Nlfl  P8IDS 

An  assessment,  Du  Casge.  Also,  a  JUdldal 

le.    Du  Cange. 

In  Practice.  A  Utle  given  in  BBS- 
land  and  America  to  Judges  of  conunon-I&w 
courts,  being  a  translation  of  iuttitia,  which 
anciently  applied  to  common-law  Judsaa, 
while  judex  was  applied  to  eccIeelastloU 
Judges  and  others;  <^  tr.,  Iiidtj:  flxcali*.  Leg. 
Hen.  I.  iS  24,  63;  Anc.  Inst  Eng.  Index;  Co. 
Lltt  71b. 

"The  Judges  of  king's  bench  and  common 

eas,  and  the  judges  of  almost  all  the  su- 
preme courts  In  the  United  States,  are  prop- 
erly styled  "justices." 

The  term  "Justice"  is  also  applied  to  the 
lowest  Judicial  officers;  e.  g.,  a  trial  Justice; 

Justice  of  the  peace. 

JUSTICE  AYRE3.  In  Scotch  law.  Th« 
circuits  through  the  kingdom  made  for  the 
distribution  of  Justice.    Ersk,  Inst  1.  3.  SB. 

JUSTICES   COURTS.      In   AmeHcan   law. 

Inferior  tribunals,  with  limited  Jurisdiction. 

both  civil  and  criminal.     There  are  courts 

called  In  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and 

New  Hampshire,  and  prebably  other  states. 

JUSTICES  IN  EYRE.  Certain  judges  e«- 
tabtlsbed.  If  not  first  appointed,  A.  D.  117C. 
22  Hen.  II. 

England  was  divided  Into  certain  circuits, 
and  three  justices  In  eyre — or  "justices  Itin- 
erant," as  they  were  sometimes  called — were 
appointed  to  each  district,  and  made  the 
circuit  of  the  kingdom  once  in  seven  years, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  causea  They  were 
afterwards  directed,  by  Hiivnii  fharta,  c.  12. 
to  be  sent  into  every  county  once  a  year. 
The  itinerant  Justices  were  sometimes  mera 
justices  of  assize  or  dower,  or  of  general  gaol 
delivery,  and  the  like.  3  Bl.  Comm.  SS; 
Crabb.  Hist  Eng.  Law.  103,  104. 

JUSTICES  OP  ASSIZE.  These  JusUcea. 
or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  "justices  of 
niH  print,"  are  Judges  ot  the  superior  BnK- 
lisb  courte,  who  go  on  circuit  Into  the  vari- 
ous counties  of  England  and  Wales  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  such  causes  as  are 
ready  Tor  trial  at  the  as^sea    Rapalje  ft  L. 

JUSTICES  OF  GAOL  DELIVERY.  Those 
Justices  who  are  sent  with  a  commlssloB  to 
hear  and  determine  all  causes  appertaining 
to  persons,  who,  for  any  otfense,  have  been 
caet  Into  gaol.  Part  of  their  authority  was 
to  punish  those  who  let  to  mainprise  those 
prisoners  who  mere  not  bailable  by  law,  and 
they  seem  formerly  to  have  been  sent  into 
the  country  upon  this  exclusive  occasion,  but 
afterwards  had  the  same  authority  given 
them  as  the  justices  of  assize.    Brown. 

JUSTICES  OF  LABORERS.  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Justices  appointed  to  try  the  cases 
of  laboring  men  who  would  not  work  for  the 
wages  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  laborers. 

23  Edw.  III. 

JUSTICES  OF  NISI  PRIU8.  In  English 
law.  This  title  is  now  usually  coupled  with 
that  of  "Justices  of  assise;"  the  Judges  ot 
the  superior  courts  acting  on  their  circoiU 
In  both  these  capacltiea    S  Bl.  Comm.  5S,  S9, 


JUSTICES  OF  OYEK,  ETC. 

Formerly  there  was  a  distinction  made,  Ji 
ticee  of  asBtse  having  power  to  render  Judg- 
ments,  but  Juetlces  of  nlH  prius  having  pow- 
er only  to  receive  verdicts. 

JUSTICES  OP  OYER  AND  TERMINER. 
Certain  persons  appointed  by  the  king's  com- 
mission, among  whom  were  usually  two 
judgeB  o[  the  courts  at  Westminster,  and 
who  went  twice  In  every  year  to  every  coun- 
ty or  the  kingdom  (except  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex), and,  at  what  was  usually  called  the 
"ftssizeti,"  heard  and  determined  all  treasons, 
felonies,  and  misdemeanors. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  BENCH.  Thejnstlces 
of  the  court  of  common  bench  or  common 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  FOREST.  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Officers  who  hod  jurisdiction  over 
all  offenses  committed  within  tile  forest 
against  vert  or  venison.  The  court  wherein 
these  Justices  sat  and  determined  such  causes 
was  called  the  "justice  seat  of  the  forest" 
They  were  aleo  sometimes  called  the  "Jus- 
tices in  eyre  of  the  forest."  , 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  HUNDRED.  Hun- 
dredors;  lords  of  the  hundreds;  they  who 
had  the  Jurisdiction  of  hundreds,  and  held 
the  hundred  courts. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  JEWS.  Justices  ap- 
pointed by  Richard  I.  to  carry  into  effect 
the  laws  and  orders  which  he  had  made  for 
regulating  the  money  contracts  of  the  Jews. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PAVILION  IfuaUniarii 
liariiionis).  Certain  Judges  of  court  of  pie- 
poudre, of  a  most  transcendent  jurisdiction, 
authorised  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  at  a 
fair  held  at  St  Giles  Hills  near  that  city, 
by  virtue  of  letters  patent  granted  by  Bdw. 
IV.    Prynne  on  4  Inst  fol.  191. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE.  Public  offi- 
cers Invested  with  Judicial  powers  for  the 
purvose  ef  preventing  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  bringing  to  punishment  those  who  have 
violated  the  law. 

JUSTICES  OF  TRAIL  BASTION.  A  sort 
of  Justice  in  eyre,  with  targe  and  summary 
powers,  appointed  by  Bdw.  I.  during  his  ab- 
sence In  war.  Old.  Nat.  Brev.  fol.  62;  12 
Coke.  2G.    For  derivation,  see  Cowell. 

JUSTICIAR,  or  JUSTICIER.  Id  old  Eng- 
lish law.  A  Judge  or  Justice.  Baker,  fol.  IIS; 
CroD.  Angl.  One  of  several  persons  learned 
in  the  law,  who  sat  in  the  auta  regit,  and 
formed  a  kind  of  court  of  appeal  In  cases  ot 
difficulty. 

The  chief  Justiciar  Ccapltalii  juaticarittt 
totittt  Angliae)  was  a  special  magistrate, 
who  presided  over  the  whole  aula  regit,  who 
was  the  principal  minister  of  state,  the  sec- 
ond man  in  the  kingdom,  and,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  guardian  of  the  realm  In  the  king's 
absence.  3  Sharawood.  Bl.  Comm.  37;  Spel- 
man.  330,  331,  332;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  6.  The 
last  who  bore  this  title  was  Philip  Basset,  In 
the  time  of  Hen.  III. 


JUSTIFICATION 

JUSTtCIARE,  or  JUSTITIARE  (Law  l*t. 
from  fiuticia  or  foKlit la,  justice).  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  To  Justice;  to  do  justice  or  right; 
to  compel  a  person  to  appear  In  court. 
Bracton,  tol.  308b;  1  Beeves,  Hist  Bug.  Law, 
126, 113, 174-  Hence  the  writ  of  >uatloiea  (g.v.) 
Jtisticiari,  to  be  justlced;  to  have  Justice. 
St  Marlb.  c.  1. 

JU8TICIARII  ITINERANTES  (LAt)  In 
English  law.  Justices  who  formerly  went 
from  county  to  county  to  administer  justice. 
They  were  usually  called  justices  In  eyre,  to 
distinguish  them  from  justices  residing  at 
Westminster,  who  were  called  jititicii  resi- 
dentex.    Co,  Utt  293. 

JUSTICIARII  REStDENTES  (Lat)  In 
English  law.  Justices  or  Judges  who  usually 
resided  In  Westminster.  They  were  so  called 
to  distinguish  them  from  Justices  ia  eyre. 
Co.  Lltt  293. 

JUSTICIARIUS,  or  JU8TITIARIU8  (Law 
Lat)  In  old  English  law.  A  justice.  Magna 
Charta.  9  Hen.  III.  cc.  12,  13. 

JUSTICIARY.  Another  name  for  a  Judge. 
Id  Latin,  he  was  called  jutticariui,  and  In 
FreDch  jiitticier.  Not  used.  Bac.  Abr. 
■"Courts"  (A). 


JU8TICIATUS  (Law  lAi  from  fMliHare. 
q.  r.)  In  old  English  taw.  Judioa'.ure.  pre- 
rogative, or  Jurisdiction.    Blount. 

JUSTICIES  (from  imticiare).  In  EngUsh 
law.  A  special  writ  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
mission, empowering  a  sheriff  to  hold  plea  In 
bis  county  court  of  a  cause  which  he  could 
not  take  jurisdiction  of  without  this  writ; 
e.  0:  trespass  vi  et  armit  for  any  sum,  and 
all  personal  actions  above  forty  killings.  1 
Bum,  Just  449.  So  called  from  the  Latin 
word  jiuticiea,  used  In  the  writ  which  runs, 
"praecipimui  tibi  quod  justiciea  A.  B.."  etc.; 
we  command  you  to  do  A.  B.  right,  etc. 
Bracton,  lib.  4.  tr.  6,  c.  13;  Kltch.  Cts  74; 
Fltih.  Nat  Brev.  117;  3  Sharawood,  Bl. 
Comm.  3,  6. 

JUSTIFIABLE  HOMICIDE.  Justifiable 
homicide  is  the  necessary  killing  of  another 
In  the  performance  of  the  legal  duty,  or  the 
exercise  of  a  legal  right,  the  slayer  not  being 
at  all  Id  fault.  Homicide  is  JusUfiable  (1> 
In  the  execution  of  a  capital  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  a  competent  court;  (2)  to  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  a  felony;  (3)  to 
suppress  a  riot;  (4)  to  effect  the  arrest  of  a 
felon,  or  prevent  his  escape  after  arrest;  (6) 
where  one  who  is  feloniously  assaulted,  and 
who  is  himself  without  fault,  klUe  his  as- 
sailant to  save  himself  from  death  or  great 
bodily  harm  then  appearing  reasonably  im- 
minent   1  Clark  A  Marshall,  Crimee,  6S2. 

JUSTIFICATION. 

In  Torts.  Facts  making  tJie  act  charg- 
ed legally  Justifiable. 

In  Pleading.    The  allegation  of  matter 

of  fact  by  the  defendant,  establishing  his  le- 


JUSTIFICATORS 


gal  rlgbt  to  do  the  act  complained  of  bj  tbe 
plalDtlff. 

JusUflcatlon  admits  the  doing  of  tbe  act 
charged  as  a  wrong,  but  alleges  a  right  to 
do  It  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  thus  de- 
njlng  that  It  Is  a  wrong.  Excuse  meretr 
shows  reasons  why  the  defendant  should  not 
make  good  tbe  Injury  which  the  plaintiff  has 
suffered  from  some  wrong  done.  See  "Avow- 
ry." 

— ^In  Practice.  The  proceeding  by  which 
sureties  establish  their  ability  to  perform  tbe 
undertaking  of  tbe  bond  or  recognizance. 

JUSTIFiCATORS.  A  kind  of  compurga- 
tors, or  those  who.  by  oath,  Justifled  the  In- 
nocence or  oaths  of  others,  as  in  the  case  of 
wagers  of  law. 

JU8TIFYINQ  BAIL.  In  pracUce.  Tbepro- 
dnctloa-  of  ball  In  court,  who  there  Justify 
themselves  against  the  exception  of  the 
plalnUff.    See  "Ball." 


JU8TITIA  DEBET  ESSE  LIBERA,  QUIA 
nihil  Inlqulua  venati  Justltla;  plena,  quia  Jua- 
tltla  nan  debet  claudicare;  et  celerla,  quia 
dllatio  est  quaedam  neyatlo.  Justice  ought 
to  be  unbought,  because  nothing  is  n  ~~ 
hateful  than  venal  Justice:  full,  tor  Justice 
ought  not  to  halt;  and  quick,  for  delay  Is  a 
kind  of  denial.    2  Inst.  56. 

JU8TITIA  EST  C0N8TAN8  ET  PERPE- 
tua  voluntas  Jus  suurn  culque  trlbuendl.  Jus- 
tice la  a  steady  and  unceasing  disposition  to 
render  to  every  man  hie  due.  Inst.  1,  1.  pr.; 
Dig.  1.  1.  10. 

JU8TITIA  EST  DUPLEX,  VIZ.,  SEVERE 
punlens  et  vera  praovenlena.  Justlci 
double;  punishing  severely,  and  truly  pre- 
venting. 

JU8TITIA  EST  VIRTUS  EXCELLENS, 
et  AltiMlme  complacena.  Justice  Is  an  ex- 
cellent virtue  and  pleasing  to  the  Most  High. 
i  InsL  S8. 


JU8TITIA  NEMINI  NEGANDA  EST.  Jus- 
tice Is  to  be  denied  to  none.  Jenk.  Cent. 
Cas.  ITS. 

JU8TITIA  NON  EST  NEOANDA,  NON 
dlfferenda.  Justice  Is  not  to  be  denied  nor 
delayed.    Jenh.  Cent.  Cas.  76. 

JUSTITIA  NON  NOVIT  PATREM  NEC 
matrem;  solum  veritatem  ipectat  juatltla. 
Justice  knows  neither  father  nor  mother; 
JusUce  looks  to  truth  alone.    1  Bnlst  199. 


JU8TITIUM.    In  cMI  law.    A  snspensloii 
'  Intermission  of  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice In  courts;  vacation  time.    Calv.  Lex. 

JUSTIZA.  In  old  Spanish  law.  A  supreme 
Judge;  a  Judicial  magistrate  peculiar  to  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon. 

JU8TUM  NON  EST  ALIQUEM  ANTENA- 
tum  mortuum  face  re  baatardum,  qui  pro 
tota  vita  tua  pro  legltlmo  habetur.  It  Is  not 
Just  to  make  a  bastard  after  his  death  one 
elder  bom,  who  all  his  life  has  been  account- 
ed leglUmate.    8  Coke,  101. 

JUXTA  (Lat.)  According  to.  1  Ld.  Raym. 
416.  The  same  as  wciiadum,  In  the  civil  law. 
12  Hod.  218. 

Juxta  formam  ttatiiti,  according  to  the  form 
of  tbe  statute.  Reg.  Orlg.  16.  Tbe  estab- 
lished phrase  by  which  reference  to  a  stat- 
ute was  expressed  In  old  writs  and  records. 

Juxta  tenorem  Hcquentcm,  according  to  the 
tenor  following.  2  Salk.  117.  A  phrase  used 
In  the  old  books,  when  the  very  words  them- 
selves referred  to  were  set  forth.  Id.;  1  Ld. 
Raym.  416. 

Juxta  eonreniuiufm.  according  to  the  cove- 
nant.   Fleta,  lib.  4,  c.  16.  3  6. 

Juxta  ratain,  at  or  after  the  rate.    Dyer.  S2. 

JUZGADO.  In  Spanish  law.  The  (Elec- 
tive number  of  Judges  that  concur  in  a  de- 
cree, and  more  particularly  the  tribunal  hav 
Ing  a  single  Judge. 
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KEEPIKG  TERM 


K 


K.  B.    An  abbreviation  (or  "Ung'B  bench" 


A  hey,  kay,  ( 


quay. 


KAIAGIUM  (Law  Lat.)    Kayage 
a^.     Spelman. 

KAIN.  inScotchlaw.  A  payment  of  lowls, 
etc.,  reaerred  In  a  lease.  It  la  derived  from 
canum,  a  word  used  In  ancient  grants  to 
signify  fowls  or  animals  deliverable  by  the 
vassal  to  his  superior  as  part  of  the  redden- 
dum.   Brsk.  Inst.  11. 10. 32;  2  Ross.  Lect.  236. 

KALENDAE.  Rural  chavters,  or  ooRvat 
tlons  of  the  rural  deans  and  parochial  cler- 
gy, which  were  formerly  held  on  the  calends 
of  every  month;  hence  the  name.  Par.  Ant. 
604. 

KALENDAR.  The  original  form  o(  "cal- 
endar." 

KALENDS.     See  "Calends." 

KALENDARIUM  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  A 
calendar;  a  book  of  accounts,  memorandum 
book,  or  debt  booli;  a  book  In  which  accounts 
were  kept  of  moneys  loaned  out  on  Intareat. 
Dig.  32.  64.  So  called  because  the  Romans 
used  to  let  out  their  money,  and  receive  the 
interest  on  the  calends  ot  each  month.  Calv. 
1*1. 

KARL  (Saxon).  In  Saxon  and  old  Eng- 
lish law.  A  man;  a  serving  man.  Buskart. 
a  seaman.    Bualcvrl,  }  bonse  servant.    Spel- 

KARRATA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  records, 
A  cartload.    Cowell;  Blount. 

KA8T  (Swed.)  In  Swedish  law.  Jetti- 
son" a  literal  translation  of  the  Latin  jaclvs 
(q.  i>.)    Locc.  de  Jur.  Mar.  lib.  2,  c  7, 1  1. 

KA8T  QELD  (Swed.)  Contribution  for  a 
JetUsoni  average.  Locc.  de  Jur.  Mar.  lib.  2, 
c.  8.  t  1. 

KE  (Law  Ft.  tliat).  A  corruption  of  que. 
K  rolwru  ke  meUmet  cele»  ebartres.  and  we  will 
that  these  same  charters.  Cont.  Cart  25 
Bdw.  I. 

KEELAGE.  Tlie  right  of  demanding  mon- 
ey for  the  bottom  of  ships  resting  In  a  port 
or  harbor.  The  money  so  paid  is  also  called 
"keelage." 

KEELHALE,  KEELHAUL,  orKEELRAKE. 
To  drag  a  person  under  the  keel  of  a  ship 
by  means  of  ropes  from  the  yard-arms,  a 
punishment  formerly  practiced  in  the  navy, 
Enc.  Loud. 

KEELS.  This  word  Is  applied,  in  Ehigland, 
to  vessels  employed  In  the  carriage  of  coals. 


KEEP.    Astrong  towerorhold  in  the  mid- 

e  of  any  castle  or  fortlQcation,  wherein  the 
besieged  make  their  last  efforts  of  defense, 
was  formerly.  In  England,  called  a  "keep;" 
and  the  inner  pile  wlthtn  the  castle  of  Dover. 
erected  by  King  Henry  IT.  about  the  year 
1153,  was  termed  the  "King's  Keep;"  so  at 
WlndBor,  etc.    It  seems  to  be  something  of 

e  same  nature  with  what  Is  called  abroad 

"citadel."    Jacob. 

KEEP'OPEN.  As  applied  to  a  place  of 
business,  Implies  "a  readiness  to  carry  on 
the  usual  business  therein."    16  Mich.  4TT. 


KEEPER  OF  THE  FOREST  (caUed.  also, 
the  "chief  warden  of  the  forest").  An  ofDcer 
who  had  the  principal  government  over  all 
otOcers  within  the  forest,  and  warned  them 
to  appear  at  the  court  ot  Justice  seat  on  a 
summons  from  the  lord  chief  justice  In  eyre. 
Manw.  For.  Law,"pt.  1,  p.  156;  Jacob. 

KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL.  A  Ju- 
dicial officer  who  Is  by  virtue  of  hie  oBlce  a 
lord,  and  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 
Through  his  hands  pass  all  charters,  com- 
mlBslons,  and  grants  Of  the  crown,  to  be 
scaled  with  the  great  seal,  which  is  under 
his  keeping.  The  office  was  consolidated 
with  that  of  lord  chancellor  by  B  KHz.  c.  18, 
and  the  lord  chancellor  is  appointed  by  de- 
livery of  the  great  seal,  and  taking  oath.  4 
Inst.  87;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  171,  174;  3  Sharswood, 

1.  Comm.  47. 

KEEPER  OF  THE  PRIVY  SEAL.  The  of- 
ficer through  whose  hands  go  all  charters, 
pardons,  etc.,  signed  by  the  king  before 
going  to  the  great  seal,  and  some  which  do 
not  go  there  at  all.  He  Is  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil virtvte  ofllcii.  He  was  flrst  called  clerk 
of  the  privy  seal,  then  guardian,  then  lord 
privy  seal,  which  is  his  present  designation. 
12  Rich.  II.  c.  12;  Hot.  Pari.  11  Hen.  IV.; 
St  34  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4;  4  Inst  GS;  S  Shars- 
wood. Bl.  Comm.  347. 


VI.  ■ 


14. 


KEEPING  HOUSE.  In  English  bankrupt- 
cy law.  The  act  of  a  trader  In  withdrawing 
to  a  secret  part  of  the  house,  refraining  from 
going  to  business,  or  conflnlng  himself  to 
the  house  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  his 
creditors.  It  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  Robs. 
Bankr.  107  et  seq. 

KEEPING  TERM.  It  was  necessary  for 
students  in  the  Inns  of  Court  to  keep  twelve 
terms,  comprising  three  years,  for  admission 
to  the  English  bar.    Each  term  was  three 


KENILWORTH  EDICT 


or  fonr  weebe.  Including  one  grand  week. 
"Keeping  the  term"  waa  to  dine  in  tbe  hall 
once  In  each  grand  week,  and  once  In  each 
ol  two  hair  weeks.  The  terras  so  kept 
need  not  have  been  conaeCutlve.  Robinson. 
"Bench  and  Bar." 

KENILWORTH  EDICT.  An  edict  or  award 
between  Henry  III.  and  those  who  had  been 
in  arms  against  him;  so  called  because  made 
at  Kenllworth  Castle,  In  Warwickshire,  A.  D. 
1266.  It  contained  a  composition  of  those 
who  had  forfeited. their  estates  In  that  re- 
bellion, which  composition  was  five  years' 
rent  of  the  estates  forfeited.  Hale,  Com, 
Law,  10,  note  <d). 

KENNING  TO  A  TERCE.  In  Scotch  law. 
The  ascertainment  by  a  sheriff  of  the  Juat 
prapaitlon  of  the  husband's  lands  which  be- 
longs to  the  widow  in  virtue  of  her  terce 
or  third.  An  assignment  of  dower  by  eher^ 
Iff-     Ersk.  Inst.  11.  9.  EO;  Bell,  Diet. 

KENTLAGE.  In  maritime  law.  A  perma- 
nent ttallast.  conslsttng  usually  of  pigs  of 
Iron,  cast  In  a  particular  form,  or  other 
weighty  material,  which,  on  account  of  Ite 
superior  cleanliness,  and  the  small  space 
occupied  by  It,  la  frequently  preferred  to 
ordinary  ballast.    Abb.  Shlpp.  5. 


KERNES.     Idlers;  vagabonda. 


KEVS. 

Of  Court.    In  old  Scotch  law.    Certain 

officers  of  courts.    See  "Claves  Curiae." 

Of  the  lite  of  Man.    The  twenty-four 

chief  commaners,  who  form  the  local  legis- 
lature.    1  Steph.  Comm.  99. 

In  Old  Engllah  Law.    A  guardian 

warden. 


KIDDER.    An  engrosser  of  com  to  enhance 
its  price. 

KIDNAPPING.    The  forcible  abduction 
stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
from  their  own  country,  and  sending  them 
into  another.    1  Bi.  Comm.  219.    Statutory 
definitions  are  somewhat  different. 

Actual   force  Is  not  necessary;    fraud 
Intimidation  may  suffice.    88  N.  Y.  1S2.    1 
the  taking  must  be  against  the  will  of 
person,  and  consent  is  a  defense  unless  the 
person  waa  incapable  of  consenting  (8  N.  H. 
GEO;   25  N.  Y.  272),  or  the  consent  was  ob- 
tained by  fraud  (20  III.  31G}. 

of  capacity,  equal 


(1)  A  Dutch  word,  meaning  the  channel' Anne. 


bed  of  a  stream.  Sometimes  applied  to 
the  stream  itself.    1  Cconet.  <N.  Y.)  107. 

(2)  An  Irish  word,  meaning  (diurch  or 
cemetery.    Ehkc.  Lond. 

KILLYTH  STALLION.  A  custom  hywUcb 
lords  of  manors  were  iMund  to  provide  a 
stallion  for  the  use  of  their  tMiantf  mares. 
Spelman. 

KIN.  Relation  or  relationship  by  blood  or 
consanguinity.  "The  nearness  of  kin  Is  com- 
puted according  to  the  civil  law."  3  Kent, 
Comm.  413. 

KINDRED.  RelaUons  by  blood. 
Nature  has  divided  the  kindred  of  every 
one  into  three  principal  classes:  (1)  His 
children,  and  their  descendants.  {2>  Hia 
father,  mother,  and  other  ascendants.  (3) 
His  collateral  relations;  which  Include,  in 
the  first  place,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
tbeir  descendants;  and,  secondly,  his  uncles. 
cousins,  and  other  relations  of  either  aex, 
who  have  not  descended  from  a  brother  or 
sister  of  the  deceased.  All  kindred,  then, 
are  descendants,  ascendants,  or  collaterals. 
A  husband  or  wife  of  the  deceased,  there- 
fore, is  not  his  or  her  kindred.  1*  Tea.  372. 
See  Wood.  Inst  GO;  Ayliffe.  Par.  335;  Dane, 
^br.;  2  BI.  Comm.  616,  note;  Poth.  dea  Sac- 
It  has  been  held  to  include  an  adopted 
child  <4  S.  W.  683),  but  net  an  tllegiUmate 
child  (38  Me.  1G3). 

KING.  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  king- 
dom, vested  usual  iy  with  the  eiecutive 
power. 

Tbe  following  table  of  the  reigns  of  Eng- 
lish and  British  kings  and  qneens,  com- 
mencing with  the  Conquest,  is  added,  to  as- 
sist the  student  In  many  points  of  chronol- 
ogy: 

Accession. 

William  I ■ 1066 

William   II 1087 

Henry  1 1100 

Stephen    1136 

Henry  n llB4 

Richard  1 1189 

John 1199 

Henry  III 1816 

Edward  I un 

Edward  II 1807 

Edward  HI 1327 

Richard  II 1877 

Henry  IV 13» 

Henry  V 1418 

Henry  VI 1413 

Edward  IV 14B1 

Edward  V 1488 

Richard   III 1488 

Henry  VII 1485 

Henry  VlII 1609 

Edward  VI 1847 

Mary    1668 

Elizabeth  1668 

James  1 1«03 

Charles   I l«a» 

Charles  II IBM 

James  II 1686 

William  III >M» 


,(.>a^tei« 
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a«orgd  1 17U 

Oeoi-ge  II 1727 

GMFEe  III 1760 

George  IV 1820 

WUUam  IV 1830 

VictoHa 1837 

Edward  VII 1901 

KINGOELD.  Aroralald;  an  eactta£fl(q.r.) 

KING'S  BENCH.  See  "Court  of  King's 
Bench." 

KING'S  CHAMBERS.  Those  portions  of 
the  seas,  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  which  are  Inclosed  within  head- 
lands, so  as  to  be  cut  off  from  the  open  sea 
br  Imaginary  straight  lines  drawn  from  one 
promontory  to  another.    Rapalje  ft  L. 

KING'S  (or  QUEEN'S)  COUNSEL.  Bar- 
risters or  Serjeants  who  hare  been  called 
within  the  bar,  and  selected  to  be  the  king's 
counsel.  They  answer  In  some  measure  to 
the  adrocati  flsci,  or  advocates  of  the  rev- 
enue, among  the  Romans.  The?  must  not 
be  employed  against  the  crown  without  spe- 
cial leave,  which  Is,  however,  always  grant- 
ed, at  a  cost  of  about  nine  pounds.  3  Shars- 
wood,  Bl.  Comm.  27,  note. 

KING'S  (or  QUEEN'S)  EVIDENCE.  In 
English  law.  An  accomplice  In  a  felony, 
who.  on  an  Implied  promise  of  pardon  If  he 
fully  and  fairly  dlsclosea  the  truth,  is  admit- 
ted as  evidence  for  crown  against  his  ac- 
complices.   See  "State's  Evidence." 

KING'S  (or  QUEEN'S)  SILVER.  A  flne 
or  payment  due  to  the  king  for  leave  to 
agree  in  order  to  levying  a  flne  Iflttalis  con- 
eordia).  2  Sharswood,  Bl.  Comm.  350;  Dyer, 
330.  pl-  19;  1  Leon.  219.  250;  2  Leon.  56,  179. 
233.  234;  5  Coke.  39. 

KINGS  WIDOW.  In  feudal  law.  A  widow 
of  the  king's  tenant.  She  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  without  the  king's  consent,  lest 
she  thereby  Induct  the  king's  enemy  Into 
the  tenure. 

KINGDOM.  A  country  where  an  officer 
called  a  "king"  exercises  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, whether  the  same  be  absolute  or 
limited.  Woltr.  Inst,  f  994.  In  some  king- 
doms the  executive  officer  may  be  a  woman, 
who  la  called  a  "aueen." 

KINSBOTE  (from  kin,  and  bote,  a  composi- 
tion). In  Saxon  law.  A  composition  for 
killing  a  kinsman.    Anc.  Inst.  Bng.  Index, 


KINTLIDQE.  A  term  used  by  merchants 
and  seafaring  men  to  signify  a  ship's  bal- 
last.   Merc.  Diet 

KIRBV8  QUEST,  An  ancient  record  re- 
maining with  the  remembrancer  of  the  Eng- 
lish exchequer.  So  called  from  being  the 
Inquest  of  John  de  Klrby.  treasurer  to  Ed- 
ward I. 

KISSING  THE  BOOK.  A  ceremony  used 
tn  taking  the  corporal  oath;  the  object  being, 
u  (be  canonists  say,  to  denote  tbe  assent  of 


the  witness  to  the  oath  in  the  form  it  is  im- 
posed. The  witness  kisses  either  the  whole 
Bible,  or  some  portion  ot  it;  or  a  crosa,  in 
some  countries.  See  tbe  ceremony  explained 
In  Oughton's  Ordo,  ttt.  ixxx.;  Consitt  Courts, 
pt  3,  sec,  1,  i  3;  Junkln.  Oath.  173,  ISO;  2 
Poth.  Obi.  (Evans  Ed.)  234. 

KLEPTOMANIA.     A  mania  to  steal. 

KNAVE^  A  false,  dishonest,  or  deceitful 
person.  This  eignlflcatlon  of  the  word  lias 
arisen  by  a  long  perversion  of  its  original 
meaning,  which  was  merely  "serrant"  or 
"attendant." 

KNAVESHIP.  In  old  EJngllsb  law.  The 
portion  of  grain  given  to  tbe  servant  in 
charge  of  a  mill  by  tenants  who  were  thirled 
to  the  mill. 

KNIGHT.  In  English  law.  The  next  pei^ 
sonal  dignity  after  the  nobility.  Of  knights 
there  are  several  orders  and  degrees.  The 
first  in  rank  are  knights  of  the  garter.  Insti- 
tuted by  Edward  111.  in  1344;  next  follows, 
a  knight  banneret;  then  come  knights  of  the 
Bath.  Instituted  by  Henry  IV.,  and  revived 
by  George  I.;  and  they  were  so  called  from 
a  custom  of  bathing  the  night  before  their 
creation.  The  last  order  are  knights  tiach- 
elors,  who.  though  the  lowest,  are  yet  the 
most  ancient,  order  of  knighthood;  for  we 
And  that  King  Alfred  conferred  this  order 
upon  his  son  Athelstan.  I  Bl.  Comm.  403. 
These  are  sometimes  called  "knights  of  the 
chamber."  being  such  as  are  made  In  time 
of  peace,  and  so  called  because  knighted  In 
tbe  king's  chamber,  and  not  in  the  field.  2 
Inst.  666.  Of  the  more  recently  estabtished 
orders  are  the  knights  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  established  In  ISIS,  and  the 
knights  of  St.  Patrick,  an  Irish  order  insti- 
tuted in  1763.  These  last  have  no  rank  in 
England.  Knights  were  called  equUes.  be- 
cause they  always  served  on  horseback:  ou- 
rafl,  from  the  gilt  spurs  they  wore;  and  inl- 
Htea.  because  they  formed  the  royal  army,  In 
virtue  of  their  feudal  tenures. 

KNIGHTS  BACHELORS.    See  "Knight. " 

KNIGHTS  BANNERET.     See  "Knight." 

KNIGHT'S  FEE.  Anciently  SO  much  of  an 
inheritance  in  land  as  was  euflUcient  to  main- 
tain a  knight;  and  every  man  possessed  of 
such  an  estate  was  obliged  to  be  knighted, 
and  attend  the  king  In  hla  wars,  or  pay  a 
pecuniary  sum  In  lieu  thereof,  called  "eacu- 
age."  Id  the  time  of  Henry  II.  the  estate 
was  estimated  at  twenty  pounds  a  year;  but 
Lord  Coke,  tn  his  time,  states  It  to  be  an 
estate  of  six  hundred  and  eighty  acres.  Co. 
Litt.  69a 

KNIGHTS  HOSPITALLERS.  An  order  of 
knights  that  had  their  name  from  a  hospital 
erected  at  Jerusalem  for  the  use  of  pilgrims 
coming  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  dedicated  to 
St  John  Baptist.  They  were  afterwards 
called  "Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem," 
and  their  Brst  business  was  to  provide  Cor 
snd  protect  such  pilgrims  as  came  to  that 
hospital.     Afterwards,  being  driven  out  of 


KNIGHTS  OF  ST.  MICHAEL,  ETC.     <526) 


the  Holy  Land,  Uiey  settled  at  Rbodee.  and 
then  at  Malta,  and  were  then  called  "Kniehta 
at  Malta."  Many  of  tbem  came  to  England 
In  the  rear  1100,  where.  In  process  of  time, 
they  became  of  bo  much  wealth  and  dignity 
that  their  superior  was  the  first  lay  baron, 
and  had  a  seat  among  the  lords  In  parlia- 
ment 


KNI0HT8  OP  THE  BATH.    See  "Knight.' 


pie  at  Jerusalem;  and  their  employment  wu 
to  guard  the  roads  tor  the  security  of  pil- 
grtms  in  the  Holy  Land.  They  came  Into 
EJnglaod  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  where 
they  increased  so  much  in  wealth  and  power 
that  they  were  considered  dangerous  to  the 
state,  and  the  order  was  suppressed  In  1S13. 

KNIQHTENCOURT.    A  court  which  nsad 
,   to  be  held  twice  a  year  by  the  bishop  of 
Hereford. 

KNIGHTENQUILD,  or  KNIGHTENGYLD. 

An  ancient  guild  or  society  formed  by  King 
Edgar. 


KNIGHTS  OF  THE  POST.  Hireling  wit- 
ncseee. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SHIRE.  In  English 
law.  Members  of  parliament  representing 
counties  or  shires,  in  contradistinction 
citizens  or  burgesses,  who  represent  bor- 
oughs or  corporations.  So  called  because, 
the  terms  of  the  writ  for  election  still  re- 
quire, It  was  formerly  necessary  that  he 
should  be  a  knight  2  Steph.  Conun.  362. 
392. 

KNIGHT'S  SERVICE.  Upon  the  Norman 
conquest,  all  the  lands  in  England  were 
dlTided  Into  knight's  fees,  in  number  above 
sixty  thousand;  and  for  every  knight's  fee  a 
knight  was  bound  to  attend  the  king  In  his 
wars  forty  days  in  a  year,  in  which  space 
of  time,  before  war  was  reduced  to  a  science, 
a  campaign  was  generally  Qnished.  It  a 
man  only  held  halt  a  knight's  fee,  be  was 
only  bound  to  attend  twenty  days;  and  so 
in  proportion.  But  tbts  personal  service,  in 
process  of  time,  grew  into  pecnnlary  com- 
mutations, or  aids,  until  at  last  with  the 
military  part  of  tbe  feudal  system.  It  was 
aboHsned  at  tbe  restoration,  by  St  12  Car. 
II.  c.  24.    1  Bl.  Comm.  410;  2  Bl.  Comm.  63. 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS.  Ad  order  of 
knights  so  called  from  having  their  Brst  resi- 
dence in  some  apartments  adloining  the  tem- 


KNOCK  DOWN.  To  accept  a  bid  at  an 
auction.  So  called  from  the  tact  that  the 
auctloneer'a  acceptance  of  the  bid  is  com- 
monly signified  by  a  stroke  of  his  hammer. 
"Knocked  down"  is  synonymous  with 
"struck  oa."     7  Hill   (N.  Y.)  439. 

KNOWINGLY.  In  Dleadlng.  The  word 
"knowingly,"  or  "well  knowing,"  will  aupply 
tbe  place  of  a  positive  averment,  in  an  In- 
dictment or  declaration,  that  the  defendant 
knew  tbe  facta  subsequently  stated.  It  no- 
tice or  knowledge  be  unnecessarily  stated, 
tbe  allegation  may  be  rejected  as  surplus- 
age. See  Comyn,  Dig.  "Indictment"  (G  €>; 
2  Cuah.  (Mass.)  677;  2  Strange,  904;  2  East 
462;  1  Chit  PI.  367. 

It  Implies  actual  personal  knowledge.  4 
lAns.  {N.  Y.)  22. 

In  an  indictment  It  signifies  that  defend- 
ant, at  the  time  of  committing  the  offense 
charged,  well  knew  what  he  was  doing.  14 
Fed.  127. 


KNOWLEDGE.      PoslUve   i 
fact 

It  Is  not  synonymous  with  "inlormation" 
(21  Pac.  39),  or  "notice"  (1  So.  777),  and 
differs  from  "beller'  in  degree;  knowledge 
being  a  firm  belief  (9  Gray  [Mass.]  271). 

1  to 


KNUCKLES. 
KYTH.     Kin  < 


See  "Brass  Knuckles." 
'  kindred. 
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LAESA  MAJESTAS 


1_  S.  An  abbrevl&ticni  for  loom  Hgilli 
<t.  v.) 

LA  (Law  Pr.)  There.  Dyer  (Fr.  Ed.)  62. 
Iiooii,  there  where;  whereas.  Kelham;  Law 
Fr.  Diet.     Que  la,  until  that.     Kelham. 

LA.  FR.    The  definite  article  feminine.     . 

LA  CONSCIENCE  EST  LA  PLUS  CHAN> 
geante  des  regies.  Conscience  Is  the  moat 
chanseable  of  rules. 

LA  LEY  FAVOUR  LA  VIE  O'UN  HOME. 
The  law  favors  a  man's  life.  T.  B.  Hen. 
VI.  51. 

LA  LEY  FAVOUR  L'INHERITANCE  D'UN 
home.  The  law  favors  a  man's  inheritance. 
Y.  B.  Hen.  VI.  Bl. 

LA  LEY  voir  PLUS  TOST  SUFFER  UN 
miachiefe  que  un  Inconvenience.  The  law 
would  rather  suiter  a  mischief  than  an  In- 
<'onTenience.    Lltt.  !  231. 

LABEL.  A  narrow  slip  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment alHxed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  hanging 
at  or  out  of  the  same.  This  name  is  also 
given  to  an  appending  seal.    See  Z  Fed.  217. 


LABOR  A  JURY.  To  tamper  with  a  jury; 
to  persuade  Jurymen  not  to  appear.  It  seems 
to  come  from  the  meaning  of  "labor,"  to 
prosecute  with  energy,  to  urge;  as,  to  labor 
a  point  Dyer,  48;  Hob.  294;  Co.  Lltt  lETb; 
14  ft  20  Hen.  VII.  30,  11.  The  first  lawyer 
that  came  from  England  to  practice  In  Bos- 
ton was  sent  back  tor  laboring  a  Jury. 
Waahb.  Jud.  Hist 

LABORARIIS.  An  ancient  writ  against 
persons  who  refused  to  serve  and  do  labor, 
and  who  bad  no  means  of  Itvlog;  or  against 
such  as,  having  served  in  the  winter,  re- 
fused to  serve  in  the  summer,  Reg.  Orig. 
189. 

LABORER.  One  who  performs  manual  la- 
bor,   10  Am.  ft  Eng.  R.  E.  Caa.  642. 

A  contractor  Is  not  (6  Am.  ft  Eng.  R.  R. 
Cas.  619),  nor  is  an  architect  who  merely 
provides  plans  (90  Pa.  St.  47) ;  but  one  who 
airecU  the  work  Is  (35  Pa.  St  42). 

Clerks,  bookkeepers,  traveling  salesmen, 
etc,  are  not    44  III.  App.  338,  341. 

LABORERS,  STATUTES  OF.    St  23  Edw. 
111..  St  12  Rich.  II.,  5  Eliz.  c,  4,  and  St  26 
ft  27  VIct  c  125,  making  regulations  as 
laborers,  servants,  apprenUces,  etc. 

LACHES  (Fr.  locher,  to  slacken;  to  let 
slip).    Negligent  delay  Id  enforcing  a  right. 

"Inexcusable  negligence  and  Inattention 
ito  one's  interests."    16  N.  J.  Bq..242. 

I   not   only    lapse  of 


time,  but  also  the  existence  of  circumstances 

which  render  negligence  Imputable,  and  un- 
less reasonable  diligence  is  shown  In  the 
prosecution  of  a  claim  to  equitable  relief, 
the  court,  acting  on  the  maxim  vlgilantibiLt 
donnientiliMi  tubvenlent  leges,  will  de- 
cline to  Interfere."     Lindl.  Parin.  902. 

LACTA  (Law  Lat)  In  old  English  law. 
Defect  In  the  welgbt  of  money;  lack  of 
weight.  This  word  and  the  verb  taetare  are 
used  In  an  assize  or  statute  of  the  sixth  year 
of  King  John.     Spelman. 

LACUS   (Lat) 

In  the  Civil  Law.  A  lake;  a  recepta- 
cle of  water  which  Is  never  dry.    Dig.  43. 14. 

—In  Old  English  Law.    Allay  or  alloy  of 
sliver  with  base  metal.    Fleta.  lib.  1,  c.  22,  j 
6.    This  word  is  not  found  either  In  Spelman 
Co  well. 

LADA  (from  Saxon  ladian,  to  purge). 

In  Saxon  Law.    A  purgation,  or  mode 

of  trial  by  which  one  purged  himself  of  an 
accusation;  as  by  oath  or  ordeal.    Spelman. 

A  watercourse;  a  trench  or  canal  for  drain- 
ing marshy  grounds.    In  old  English,  a  iade 
load.     Spelman;  Cowell. 

In  Old  English  Law  (from  Saxon  lath- 

ian,   to  assemble).    A   court  of  justice;    a 
lade  or  latli.    Cowell. 

LADE,  or  LODE.    The  mouth  of  a  river. 

LADEN  IN  BULK.  Freighted  with  a  car- 
go which  is  neithM"  In  casks,  boxes,  bales, 
cases,  but  lies  loose  in  the  hold,  being 
defended  from  wet  or  moisture  by  a  number 
of  mats  and  a  quantity  of  dunnage.  ClargoeB 
of  corn.  salt.  etc..  are  usually  so  dipped. 
Wharton. 

LADY.  The  title  pertaining  to  a  peer's 
wife,  and  (by  courtesy)  to  the  wife  of  a 
baronet  or  knight,  and  the  daughter  of  an 
earl,    Webster. 


LADY'S  FRIEND.  The  name  of  a  func- 
tionary in  the  British  house  of  commons. 
When  the  husband  sues  for  a  divorce,  or 
asks  the  passage  of  an  act  to  divorce  him 
from  his  wife,  he  Is  required  to  make  a  pro- 
vision for  her  before  the  passage  of  the  act. 
It  la  the  duty  of  the  lady's  friend  to  see  that 
such  a  provision  Is  made.  Macq.  Husb.  ft 
Wife,  213. 
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clently  meaat  aoy  offenee  agalDBt  the  king's       LAMMAS  LANDS.  Lands  over  which  there 

person  or  dlEnity.  deflned  by  25  Edw.  III.  c.  Is  a  right  of  pasturage  by  persons  other  than 

6.    Olanv.    lib.   5,    c.    2;    4    Sharswood,    Bl.  the  owner  Irotn  about  Lammas,  or  resplng 

Comm.  TS;  Bractou,  118.    See  "Crimen."  time,  until  sowing  time.    Wharton. 

LAESIO  ULTRA  DIMIDIUM  VEL  ENOR- 
m(s.  In  Roman  law.  The  injury  sustained 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  an  onerous  contract 
when  he  had  been  overreached  by  the  other 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  one-half  of  the 
value  of  the  subject  matter;  t.  ii.,  when  a 
vendor  had  not  received  half  the  value  of 
property  sold,  or  the  purchaser  had  paid 
more  than  double  value.  Colq.  Civ.  Law,  } 
2094. 

LAE8IONE  FIDEI,  SUITS  PRO.  Suits  or 
actions  for  breai^  of  faith  In  civil  contracts 
which  the  clergy,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
Introduced  Into  the  spiritual  courts,  by 
means  of  which  they  took  cognliance  of 
many  matters  of  contract  belonging  to  the 
ttmporal  courts  under  a  pretext  that  faith 
solemnly  plighted  was  of  a  religious  nature, 
the  breach  of  which  belonged  to  the  spiritual 
tribunals.     1  Reeve,  Hlat.  Bng.  Law.  74. 


LAE8IWERP.  In  old  English  law.  Athlng 
surrendered  into  the  hands  or  power  of  an- 
other; a  thing  given  or  delivered.    Spelman. 

LAQA.    The  law. 

LAQAN(Baionfipi7an.cubiire).  Ooodsfound 
at  such  a  distance  from  shore  that  It  was  un- 
certain what  coast  they  would  be  carried  to. 
and  therefore  belonging  to  the  finder,  Brmc- 
ton,  120.    See  "Ligan." 


LAGE  MAN.    A  Juror.     Cowell. 

LAGU.  In  old  English  law.  Law;  also 
used  to  express  the  territory  or  district  In 
which  a  particular  law  was  In  force,  as  Dena 
lagii,  the  district  under  Danish  law,  etc. 

LAHLSLIT  (Saxon).  A  breach  of  law. 
Cowell.  A  mulct  tor  an  offense,  viz.,  twelve 
"ores."    1  Anc.  lost,  Eng.  189. 


LAtCUS.     A  layman. 

LAIRESITE.  The  name  of  a  fine  Imposed 
upon  those  who  committed  adultery  or  forni- 
cation.   Tech.  Diet. 

LAITY.  Those  persons  who  do  not  make 
a  part  of  the  clergy.  In  the  United  States 
the  division  of  the  people  Into  clergy  and 
laity  is  not  authorized  by  law,  but  Is  merely 
conventional. 

LAMBETH  DEGREE.  A  degree  given  hy 
archbishop  of  Canterbury-  l  Sharswood. 
Bl.  Comm.  381,  note.  Although  be  can  con- 
fer all  degrees  given  by  the  two  universities, 
the  graduates  have  many  privileges  not 
shared  by  the  recipients  of  his  degrees.    ■ 


LANCETI.  In  feudal  law.  VassaU  who 
were  obliged  to  work  tor  their  lord  od«  day 
In  the  week,  from  Michaelmas  to  autumn. 
either  with  fork,  spade,  or  flai),  at  the  lord's 
option.    Spelman. 

LAND,  or  LANDS.  A  term  comprehending 
any  ground,  soil,  or  earth  whataoerer;  as, 
meadows,  pastures,  woods,  waters,  marshes, 
furzes,  and  heath. 

An  estate  of  frank  tenement  at  the  least. 
Shep.  Touch.  92. 

In  the  technical  sense,  freeholds  are  not 
included  within  the  word  "lands."  t  Hadd- 
636.  The  term  terra  In  Latin  was  aaed  to 
denote  land,  from  lerradn,  qvki  romerr.  Ini- 
tur  (because  it  Is  broken  by  the  plough), 
and,  accordingly,  in  Ones  and  reooverles. 
land.  i.  e„  terra,  has  been  held  to  me«ui  arn- 
ble  land.  Salk.  256;  C^wp.  346;  O.  Lltt. 
4a;  11  Coke.  55a.  But  see  Cro.  Elis.  476;  4 
Bing.  90;  Burton.  Real  Prop.  196.  See,  also. 
2  P.  Wms.  468,  note;  5  Ves.  476;  20  Vlner. 
Abr.  203. 

"  'Land'  comprehendeth  in  its  legal  signifi- 
cance any  ground,  soil,  or  earth  whatsoever. 
It  Includes,  also,  all  castles,  bouses,  or  other 
buildings,  for  they  consist  of  two  things, — 
land,  which  is  the  foundation,  and  struc- 
tures thereon.  Land  hath  also,  in  Its  legal 
signification,  an  indefinite  extent  upwards, 
as  well  as  downwards."  1  Inst.  4a;  2  Bl. 
Comm.  18. 

"Lands"  is  not  as  broad  a  term  as  "tene- 
ments" or  "hereditaments."  but  has  been 
scmetlmes  used  as  including  these.  1 
Wasbb.  Real  Prop.  9.  It  does  not  Include 
incorporeal  hereditaments  issuing  out  of 
lands.    5  Denlo  <N.  T.)  324. 

LAND  CEAP,  or  LAND  CHEAP  (land,  and 
Saxon  ceapan,  to  buy).  A  fine  payable  in 
money  or  cattle,  upon  the  alienation  of  land. 
within  certain  manors  and  liberties.    Cowe'.l. 

LAND  COURT.  Tbe  name  of  a  court  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  state  of  Missouri,  liav- 
Ing  sole  Jurisdiction  in  St.  Louts  county  In 
suits  respecting  lands,  and  In  actions  of 
ejectment,  dower,  partition. 

LAND  GABEL  (or  GABLE).  A  tax  or  rent 
issuing  out  of  land.  Blount.  A  ground 
rent.    Cowell. 

LAND-REEVE.  A  person  whose  business 
It  Is  to  overlook  certain  parts  of  a  farm  or 
estate;  to  attend  not  only  to  the  woods  and 
hedge  timber,  but  also  to  tbe  state  of  tbe 
fences,  gates,  buildings,  private  roads,  drift- 
ways, and  watercourses;  and  likewise  to  tbe 
stocking  of  commons,  and  encroachments  of 
every  kind,  as  well  as  to  prevent  or  detect 
waste  ani]  spoil  in  general,  whether  by  the 
tenants  or  others,  and  to  report  the  same 
to  the  manager  or  land  steward.     Qnc.  Loud. 
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proprietor,  and  no  [arUier,  does  it  rest  on 
him.  It  has  saperseded  ftll  other  methods 
of  t&xatloii  In  Qreat  Britain.  Sugd.  Tend. 
268.  It  was  first  Imposed  1q  1693,  a  new 
valuation  of  the  lands  In  the  kingdom  hav- 
ing been  made  In  1S92,  which  has  not  since 
been  changed.  !□  1T9S  It  was  made  pei^ 
petual,  at  a  rate  of  four  ahllllngs  In  a  pound 
of  Tallied  rent.  See  E3nc.  Brit.  "Taxation;" 
Wbarton. 


LAND  WAITER.  In  English  law.  An  ot- 
flcer  of  the  custom  house,  whose  duty  Is, 
upon  landing  any  merchandise,  to  examine, 
taste,  weigh,  or  measure  it,  and  to  take  an 
account  thereof.  In  some  ports  they  also 
execute  the  office  of  a  coast  waiter.  They 
are  likewise  occasionally  styled  "searchers," 
and  are  to  attend  and  join  with  the  patent 
aearchera  In  the  execution  of  oil  cockets  for 
the  shipping  of  goods  to  be  exported  to  for- 
eign parts;  and,  in  cases  where  drawbacks 
on  bounties  are  to  be  paid  to  the  merchant 
on  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  they,  as 
well  as  the  patent  searchers,  are  to  certify 
the  shipping  thereof  on  the  debentures.    Enc. 

LANDS  CLAUSES  CONSOLIDATION 
acts.  Certain  English  statutes  (8  Vtct.  c.  S. 
amended  by  23  ft  24  Vict,  c  106.  and  32  ft  33 
Vict,  e.  18).  to  provide  leglalaUve  clauses  In 
a  convenient  form  for  Incorporation  by  ref- 
erence In  future  special  acts  of  parliament 
for  taking  lands,  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  owners,  for  the  promotion  of 
railways,  and  other  public  undertakings. 
Mosley  ft  W. 

LANDS,  TENEMENTS,  AND  HEREDITA- 
ments.  The  technical  and  most  comprehen- 
sive description  of  real  property,  as  "goods 
and  chattels"  Is  of  personalty.  Wlniams, 
Real  Prop.  5. 

LANDATOR.     A  witness  to  character. 

LANDBOC  (Saxon,  from  land,  and  hnr.  a 
writing).  In  Saxon  law.  A  charter  or  deed 
by  which  lands  or  tenements  were  given  or 
held.  Spelman;  Cowell;  1  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng. 
Law.  10;'  1  Spence.  Ch.  22. 

LANDEFRICUS.    A  landlord. 

LANDEGANDMAN  (Saxon).  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  A  kind  of  customary  tenant  or  In- 
ferior tenant  of  a  manor.    Spelman. 

LANDIMER  (Scotch;  Lat. aijiimnmi).  In 
old  Scotch  law.  A  measurer  of  land.  Skene 
de  Verb.  Sign.  voc.  "ParUcata." 

LANDIRECTA.  In  Saxon  law.  Services 
and  duties  laid  upon  all  that  held  land.  In- 
cluding the  three:  Obligations  called  "trinoda 
nece»Hta*"  (g.  v.);  Tttasi  land  rights.    Cow- 


LANDLORD. 

In  Old  Law.    The  lord  or  proprietor  of 

land,    who,    under   the    feudal    system,    re- 


tained the  dominion  or  ultimate  property  of 
the  feud,  or  fee  of  the  land;  while  his  gran- 
tee, who  had  only  the  possession  and  use  of 
the  land,  was  styled  the  "feudatory,"  or  "vas- 
sal." which  was  only  another  name  for  the 
tenant  or  holder  of  it. 

In  Modern  Law.    The  lessor  of  lands 

or  tenements. 

LANDMARK.  A  monument  set  up  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  boundaries  between  two 
contiguous  estates.  For  ranoving  a  land- 
mark an  action  lies.     1  Thomas,  CM.  Lltt. 

787.     See  "Monument." 

LANDSLAGH.  In  Swedish  law.  A  body 
of  common  law.  compiled  about  the  thir- 
teenth century,  out  of  the  particular  customs 
of  CTsry  province;  being  analogous  to  the 
common  law  of  England.     1  Bl.  Comm.  66. 

LANDWARD  (Scotch).     Rural. 

LANGUAGE.  The  medium  for  the  com- 
munication of  perceptions  and  Ideas. 

Spoken  language  Is  that  wherein  articu- 
late sounds  are  used. 

Written  language  Is  that  wherein  written 
characters  are  used,  and  especially  the  sys- 
tem  of  characters  called    "letters  and   flg- 


LANGUIDU8(Lat.)  In  practice.  The  name 
of  a  return  made  by  the  shertif  when  a  de- 
fendant, whom  he  has  taken  by  virtue  of  pro- 
cess, is  so  dangerously  sick  that  to  remove 
him  would  endanger  his  life  or  health. 

LANIS  DECRE8CENTIAWALLIAE  TRA- 
ducendli  absque  custuma,  etc.  An  ancient 
writ  that  lay  to  the  customer  of  a  port  to 
permit  one  to  pass  wool  without  paying  cus- 
tom, he  having  paid  it  before  In  Wales.  Reg. 
Orig.  279. 

LANZAS.  In  Spanish  law.  A  certain  con- 
tribution In  money  paid  by  the  grandees  and 
other  high  officers  In  lieu  of  the  soldiers  they 
ought  to  furnish  government  in  time  of  war. 

LAPIS  MARMORIUS.  A  marble  stone 
about  twelve  feet  long  and  three  feet  broad, 
placed  at  the  upper  end  of  Westminster  Halt. 
where  was  likewise  a  marble  chair  erected 
on  the  middle  thereof.  In  which  the  English 
sovereigns  anciently  sat  at  their  coronation 
dinner,  and  at  other  times  the  lord  chancel- 
lor.   Rapalje  &  L. 

LAPSE.  To  glide;  to  pass  slowly,  silently, 
or  by  degrees,  to  slip;  to  deviate  from  the 
proper  path.  Webster.  See  "Lapsed  De- 
vise:" "Lapsed  Legacy." 

In  Ecclesiastical  Law.  The  trans- 
fer, by  forfeiture,  of  a  right  to  present  or 
collate  to  a  vacant  benefice  from  a  person 
vested  with  such  right  to  another,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  act  of  negligence  by  the  for- 
mer.   AylifTe,  Par.  331. 

Upon  six  months'  neglect  of  the  patron, 
the  right  lapses  to  tbe  bishop;  upon  six 
months'  neglect  of  bishop,  to  archbishop; 
upon  his  six  months'  neglect,  to  king.  The 
day  on   which   the  vacancy  occurs   is  not 


LAPSE  PATENT 


LAPSE  PATENT.  A  patent  Issued  to  peti- 
tioner for  land;  a  patent  for  wblch  land  ta 
another  party  has  lapsed  through  neglect  of 
patentee.  The  lapse  patent  relates  to  date  of 
original  patent,  and  makes  void  all  mesne 
conveyances.     1  Wash.  (Va.)  38.  40. 

LAPSED  DEVISE.  A  aerlse  wblch  has 
lapsed,  or  does  not  take  effect  because  of  the 
death  of  devisee  before  testator. 

LAPSED  LEGACY.  A  legacy  which,  an  ac- 
count ol  the  death  of  the  legatee  before  the 
period  arrives  for  the  payment  of  the  legacy, 
lapses  or  deviates  from  the  couree  prescribed 
by  the  testator,  and  falls  Into  the  residuum. 
1  Williams.  Ei'rs,  1036. 

A  dlsttnctlon  exists  between  a  lapsed  de- 
vise and  a  lapsed  legacy.  A  legacy  wblch 
lapses  does  not  fall  Into  the  residue  unless 
BO  provided  by  the  will,  but  descends  to  the 
heir  at  law;  on  the  contrary,  personal  prop- 
erty passes  by  the  residuary  clause  where 
It  Is  not  otherwise  disposed  of.  2  Bouv.  Inst. 
2164-2166.    See  "Lapsed  Devise." 

LARCENY,    in  criminal  law.    The  wrong- 
ful and  fraudulent  taking  and  carrying  away 
by  one  person  of  the  mere  personal  goods  of 
another  from   any  place,  with  a  felonious 
Intent  to  convert  them  to  hie,  the  taker's,  ui 
and  make  them  his  property  without  the  c< 
sent  of  the  owner.     2   Blast,   P.  C.   GG3; 
Wash.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  700. 

In  a  recent  EInglish  cose,  Mr.  Baron  Parke 
said  ttiat  this  definition,  which  was  the  most 
complete  of  any,  was  defective,  In  not  stat- 
ing what  is  the  meaning  □!  the  word  "felo- 
nious," which,  be  said,  "may  be  explained  to 
mean  that  there  is  no  color  of  right  or  ex- 
cuse tor  the  act;  and  the  'intent'  must  be  tn 
deprive  the  owner,  not  temporarily,  but  per- 
manently, of  bis  property."  2  Car.  &  K. 
942;  1  Den.  C.  C.  370;  Tempi,  ft  M.  C.  C.  40. 
it  is  safer  to  be  guided  by  the  cases  than  by 
the  definitions  given  by  text  writers. 

Larceny  Is  of  two  kinds,  namely,  simple 
larceny,  and  compound  larceny.' 

II)  Simple  larceny  at  common  law  Is  the 
taking  and  carrying  away  of  the  mere  per- 
sonal goods  of  another  of  any  value,  from 
any  place,  with  a  felonious  Intent  to  steal 
the  same.  This  definition  Includes  the  fol- 
lowing elements: 

■la)  The  subject  of  the  oltenae  must  be 
the  mere  personal  goods  of  another,  though, 
at  common  law.  other  things  are  made  the 
subject  of  larceny  by  statute. 
Therefore^ 

(I)  [t  must  be  personal,  as  distinguished 
from  real  property. 

{Ill  It  must  be  something  which  the  law 
recognizee  aa  property,  and  the  subject  of 
ownership. 

(ill)  It  must  be  of  some  value;  but  the 
least  value  to  tbe  owner  is  sufficient 

(Iv)  It  must  be  the  property  of  another; 
but  a  special  property  In  another  is  suffi- 
cient, even  as  against  the  general  owner; 
and  mere  possession  Is  enough  as  against 
others  than  the  owner. 
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(b)  The  goods  must  be  Uksn.  mtA  tiM 
talcing  must  be  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  amount  technically  to  a  trespass. 

(c)  There  must  be  some  asportation  or 
carrying  away  of  the  goods. 

(d)  Both  the  tiding  and  the  carryiag 
away  must  be  with  a  felonious  Intent, — an 
intent  to  steal, — existing  at  the  tim& 

Grand  and  petit  larceny.  By  statnte  Is 
some  Jurisdictions,  larceny  has  been  divided, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  property  or 
other  drcum stances,  into  grand  larceny  and 
petit  larceny. 

(2)  Compound  larcenies  are  larcenies 
committed  under  certain  aggravatlnK  dr- 
cum stancea    Thu  s : 

)  At  common  law,  robbery,  whidi  Is 
larceny  from  the  per»on  or  in  the  presence 
of  anotbw  by  violence,  or  I^  putting  him  to 
fear,  is  a  compound  larceny. 

(b)  By  statute  in  most  Jurisdictions,  It 
a  compound  larceny,  punished  more  se- 
verely than  simple  larceny,  to  steal  (1)  from 
the  person  of  another,  or  (2)  from  a  dwell- 
ing house,  or  certain  other  places  specified 
In  the  statute.  2  Clark  &  Marshall,  Crimes. 
649. 

LARCENY  BY  BAILEE.  A  atattlton'  of- 
fense existing  in  one  or  two  statesi  consist- 
ing of  the  fraudulent  conversion  of  property 
by  a  bailee  thereof.  The  offense  Is  covered 
by  the  ordinary  statutes  against  embezile- 
ment. 

LARGE  ILaw  Pr.)  Broad;  the  opposite  of 
eslrevte.  Strait  or  strict  Pvret  et  target. 
Britt  c  34. 

LARON,  or  LARUN.  In  old  BngUsh  law. 
A  thief;  thieves.  PeAils  laitms,  petty  thieves. 
Brltt.  c.  29. 

LAS  PARTIDA8.  The  name  of  a  code  of 
Spanish  law.  It  is  sometimes  called  (as  tiete 
partidaa,  or  the  seven  parts,  from  the  num- 
ber of  its  principal  divisions.  It  Is  a  com- 
pilation from  the  civil  law,  the  customary 
law  of  Spain,  and  the  canon  law.  It  was 
compiled  by  four  Spanish  Jurisconsults,  un- 
tbe  eye  of  Atphonso  X..  A.  D.  1250.  and 
published  In  Castillo  In  1263,  but  first  pnv 
niulgated  as  law  by  Alphonso  XI..  A.  D. 
134S.  The  maritime  law  contained  in  it  is 
In  volume  6.  Pardessus,  Col.  Mar.  Iav. 
He  follows  the  edition  of  1S07,  at  ParIa  It 
has  been  translated  Into  English.  Such  of 
Its  provisions  as  are  applicable  are  in  force 
in  Florida.  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  1  Bl. 
Comm.  66;  1  White,  New  Recop.  364. 

LASCIVIOUS  CARRIAGE.  In  Connerti- 
cut.  A  term  including  tbose  wanton  acts 
between  persons  of  different  sexes,  who  are 
not  married  to  each  other,  that  flow  from 
the  exercise  of  lustful  passions,  and  which 
are  not  otherwise  punishM  as  crimes  against 
chastity  and  public  dece4[y.  3  Swift  Dig. 
343;  2  Swift,  Syst  331. 

Lascivious  carriage  m^  consist  not  only 
In  mutual  acts  of  wanton  and  indecent  fa- 
miliarity between  persons  of  different  sexes. 
but  In  wanton  and  Indecent  actions  against 
the  will  and  without  th«  consant  of  one  at 


them;  u.  If  a  men  sbould  forcibly  attempt 
to  pull  up  the  clotbea  ot  a  woman.  G  Da7 
(GonD.)  81. 

LASHITE,  or  LABHLITE.  A  kind  of  for- 
feiture during  tbe  govemmeat  of  tbe  Danes 
In  England.    Enc.  bond. 

LAST  ilAwL&ttastiii>,lc)itm).  In  English 
law.  A  burden;  a  weight  or  measure  ot  vb.- 
rlotu  commodltleB,  as  of  pitch,  hides,  flah, 
com,  wool,  leather,  etc.    Cowell. 

LAST  COURT.  A  court  held  by  the  twen- 
ty-four jumtB  in  the  marshes  of  Kent,  and 
tnimmoned  by  the  balllRs,  whereby  orders 
vere  made  to  lay  and  levy  taxes,  impose 
penalties,  etc.,  for  the  preservation  or  the 
said  marshes.    Enc.  Lend. 


LAST  HEIR.  He  to  whom  the  lands  come 
if  they  escheat  for  want  of  lawful  heirs, 
▼tz.,  sometimes  tbe  lord  of  whom  the  lands 
are  held,  sometimes  the  king.    Bracton,  lib. 


LAST  RESORT.  A  court  from  which  there 
1b  no  appeal  Is  called  the  "court  of  last  re- 
sort" 

LAST  SICKNESS.  That  of  which  a  per- 
son dlea  The  last  sickness  includes  the 
whole  of  tbe  elckness  of  which  the  pwaon 
dies,  no  matter  of  how  long  duration.  8  He. 
167. 

Tbe  expeneee  of  this  sickness  are  gener- 
ally entitled  to  a  preference  in  payment  of 
debts  of  an  Insolvent  estate.  Civ.  Code  La. 
art  U66. 

To  prevent  Impositions,  the  statute  of 
fi'auds  requires  that  nuncupative  wills  shall 
be  made  during  tbe  testator's  last  sickness. 
Roberts,  Frauds,  556;  20  Johna  (N.  T.)  603. 

LAST  WILL  (Lat.  ultima  voluntaiit .  A  dis- 
position of  real  estate,  to  take  effect  after 
death. 

It  is  strictly  distlagulshable  from  "teeta- 
ment,"  which  la  applied  to  personal  estate 
(1  Williams,  ExVb,  B,  note  [b]  Am.  Notes); 
but  the  words  are  generally  used  together, 
"last  will  and  testament,"  In  a  will,  whether 
real  or  personal  estate  Is  to  be  disposed  of. 
See  "Win."  • 

LASTAGE,  or  LESTAGE.  A  custom  ex- 
acted in  some  fairs  and  markets  to  carry 
things  bought  whither  one  will.  But  it  is 
more  accurately  taken  for  tbe  baUaat  or  lad- 
ing of  a  ship.  Also  custom  paid  for  wares 
sold  by  the  last,  as  herrings,  pitch,  etc 


LATELY.  Thib  word  has  been  held  to 
have  "a  very  large  retroapect,  as  we  say 
'lately  deceased'  of  one  dead  ten  or  twenty 
years."    2  Show,  294. 


LATENT  AMBIGUITY.  On?  which  does 
not  appear  from  the  words  of  an  Instru- 
ment, bnt  only  from  the  application  of  the 
words  to  the  subject  matter.  See  117  U.  S. 
221. 

A  latent  ambiguity  may  arise  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  or  more  persons  or 
objects  to  which  a  perfect  description  will 
apply.  Thus,  where  lands  were  conveyed  to 
one  by  name,  and  It  appeared  that  there 
were  two  of  that  name,  It  waa  held  a  latent 
ambiguity.  131  Mass.  179.  Or  It  may  arise 
from  a  misdescription  not  apparent  on  the 
face  of  the  instrument,  whereby  two  per- 
sons or  objects  or  none  at  all  are  described. 
117  n.  S.  221. 

A  mere  mistake  in  a  description,  whereby 
It  is  made  to  apply  to  something  other  than 
was  Intended,  Is  not  an  ambiguity.  11  Johns. 
(N.  Y.)  201. 

LATENT  DEED.  One  kept  for  twenty 
years  or  more  in  a  man's  scrutolra  or  strong 
box,  accompanied  by  no  distinctive  posses- 
sion.   7  N.  J.  iMw,  177. 

LATENT  DEFECT.  One  not  discoverable 
by  external  examination.    13  N.  T.  9. 

Tbe  term  is  used  botli  In  personal  Injury 
law.  and  In  the  law  of  sales. 

In  Personal  Injury  Law.    An  employe 

(108  Ind.  2SG)  and  a  fortiori  a  third  person 
Is  not  bound  to  take  notice  of  latent  defects, 
while  the  owner  of  the  defecUve  appliance 
Is  bound  to  use  due  care  and  diltgence  to 
discover  the  same,  If  It  can  be  done  by  any 
appropriate  test  (Wood,  Matt,  ft  S.  f  8681; 
while  a  carrier  is  held  to  every  test  dictated 
by  tbe  utmost  possible  care  (119  Mass.  412). 

In  the  Law  of  Sales.    A  seller  Is  bound 

to  disclose  latent  defects  known  to  him,  but 
does  not  impliedly  warrant  against  latent 
defects  except  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
as  where  the  goods  are  of  his  own  manu- 
facture.    21  N.  Y.  552. 

LATERAL  SUPPORT.  The  support  of 
<and  by  the  adjoining  land;  so  called  In  con- 
tradistinction from  "subjacent  support,"  that 
of  the  soil  beneath.  The  right  to  such  later- 
al support  exlata  as  a  natural  Incident  of 
real  property  (25  N.  J.  Law.  356;  122  Mass. 
199):  and  an  adjoining  landowner  who.  by 
excavation  on  his  own  land,  removes  such 
lateral  support.  Is  liable  In  damages  (136 
Mass.  160;  57  Minn.  493). 

LATERARE  (Law  Lat.  from  lalug,  a  side). 
In  old  English  law.  To  lie  sideways;  literal- 
ly, to  Bide;  the  opposite  ot  capitare..  to  head 
or  abut.    Cowell.     See  "Capltare." 

LATHE,  or  LATH  (Law  LaL  lae$tntm  or 
leda).  A  division  of  certain  counties  in 
England,  Intermediate  between  a  county  or 
shire  and  a  hundred,  sometimes  containing 
three  or  four  hundreds,  as  In  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex. Cowell.  But  In  Sussex  the  word  used 
for  this  division  Is  "rape."  1  HI.  Comm. 
lis.  There  waa  formerly  a  lathe  reeve  or 
bailiff  In  each  lathe.  Id,  This  division  in- 
to lathes  conttnuee  to  the  present  day.  See 
12  East.  244.  Tn  Ireland,  the  lathe  was  In- 
termediate between  the  tythlng  and  the  hun- 
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dnd.  Spwcer,  Ireland.  See  Termes  de  la 
Ley. 

LATHE  REEVE,  LATHREVE,  or  LEID- 
greve  (Saxon).  An  officer  under  the  Saxon 
goveminent.  who  bad  authority  over  a  lathe. 
Cowell;  1  Bi.  Comm.  116. 

LATIDEMEO.  In  Spanish  law.  The  tax 
paid  h7  the  possessor  ot  land  held  by  quit 
rent  or  emphi/leiiiis  to  the  owner  of  the 
estate,  when  the  tenant  alienates  his  right 
Ir.  the  property. 

LATIFUNDIUM  {l*t.)  In  civil  law.  Great 
or  large  poesessloiia;  a  great  or  large  field; 
a  common.  Alneworth.  A  great  estate  made 
up  of  smaller  ones  (fundus),  which  began 
to  be  common  In  the  latter  times  of  the  em- 
pire.   Schmidt,  CIT.  Law,  Introd.  p.  17. 

LAT|FUNDU8(Lat.Ialei>o»«Men»).  Apos- 
sessor  pt  a  large  estate  made  up  of  smallrr 
ones.  Du  Cange. 

LATIN!  JUNIANI  (Lat)  In  Roman  law. 
A  class  of  treedmen  iUierttni)  Intermedi- 
ate between  the  two  otber  classes  of  treed- 
men called,  respectively,  "Civet  Romani"  and 
"Deditfcil."  Slaves  under  tliirty  years  of 
age  at  the  date  of  their  manumission,  or 
pianumltted  otherwise  than  by  vindicta,  cen- 
sus, or  testament-am,  or  not  the  qulrltary 
property  of  their  mauumlssorB  at  the  time 
of  manumission,  were  called  "Latint."  By 
reason  of  one  or  other  of  these  three  defects, 
they  remained  slaves  by  strict  law  even 
after  their  manumission,  but  were  protected 
in  their  liberties  first  by  equity,  and  eventu- 
ally by  the  Lex  Junia  Nortana.  A.  D.  IB, 
from  which  law  they  took  the  name  of  "Jtt- 
nianV  In  addition  to  that  of  "LaHni."  Brown. 

LATITAT  (Lat.  be  UeB  hid).  In  English 
taw.  The  name  ot  a  writ  calling  a  defenil- 
ant  to  answer  to  a  personal  action  in  Uie 
king's  bench.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
suppoBltlon  that  the  defendant  lurks  and  lies 
hid.  and  cannot  be  found  In  the  county  of 
Middtesei  (In  which  the  said  court  is  bold- 
en)  to  be  taken  there,  but  is  gone  into  some 
ether  county,  and  therefore  requiring  the 
Rherlff  to  apprehend  him  in  such  other  coun- 
ty.   FIt2h.  Nat.  Brev,  78. 

LATITATIO.  In  the  civil  law  and  old  ElnB- 
lish  practice.  A  lying  hid;  lurking,  or  con- 
cealment of  the  person.  Dig.  42.  4.  7.  6; 
Bracton.  fol.  126. 

LATRO,  In  the  civil  and  old  English  law. 
A  robber.  Dig  50.  16.  118;  Pleta,  lib.  1,  c 
3g.  !  1.    A  thief. 


LATROC1NIUM. 

larceny  or  theft.    Reg.  Orlg.  268b. 
A  thing  atolen.    Fleta,  lib.  1.  c.  38,  S  7. 
The  liberty  of  Infangthef,  or  privilege  of 
Judging  and  executing  thievea. 
LATROCINY.     Larceny. 

name;    to  cite  or 


quote;  to  show  one's  title  or  antborlty.  CUv. 

— — -In  Feudal  Law.  To  determine  or  pass 
upon  Judicially.  Feud.  lib.  1,  Ut.  22.  Law- 
damentvm,  the  finding  or  award  of  a  Jury, 
2  Bl.  Comm,  386. 

LAUDATIO.  In  Roman  law.  Testimony 
adduced  in  favor  of  the  character  of  an  ac- 
cused person.    Halifax,  Anal.  bk.  3,  c,  IS. 


LAUDEMIUM,  or  LAUDATIOREM  (Lat.  a 
lavOando  domino).  A  fiftieth  part  of  the 
purchase  money,  or  (if  no  sale)  of  the  valiw 
of  the  estate  paid  to  the  landlord  (donUntM) 
by  a  new  empfiyteuta  on  his  succession  to 
the  estate,  not  as  heir,  but  as  singular  suc- 
cessor. Voet  Com.  ad  Pand.  lib.  6,  tit.  t, 
S!  26-35;  Mackeld,  Civ.  Law,  297. 

In  Old  English  Law.    The  tenant  paid 

a  laudemfum  or  acknowledgment  money  to 
new  landlord  on  the  death  of  the  old.  See 
Blount,  "Acknowledgment  Money." 

LAUDUM.  Anarbitramentoraward.  Ra- 
palje  A  L. 

In  Old  Scotch  Law.  Sentence  or  Judg- 
ment; dome  or  doom.  1  Pltc.  Crlm.  Tr.  pL 
2,  p.  8. 

LAUGEMANNI  (Law  Lat.)  Lords  of  man- 
ors, according  to  Coke's  definition,  who 
writes  thoword  launntianni.  Domesday  Book  ; 
Co.  Litt.  5a. 


13. 

LAUNCH.  The  movement  by  which  a  ship 
or  boat  descends  from  the  shore  into  the 
water  when  she  is  first  built,  or  afterwards. 

A  large,  long,  low,  flat-bottomed  boat.  Mar. 
Diet.  The  long-boat  Of  a  Ship;  a  small  ves- 
Bet  employed  to  carry  the  cargo  of  a  large 
one  to  and  from  the  shore. 

LAUS  DEO  (Lat)  Praise  be  to  God.  Ad 
old  heading  to  bills  ot  exchange.  Weat, 
Symb.  pt-  1.  lib.  2,  i  660.  , 

LAVOR  NUEVA  (Spanish),  In  Spanish 
law.  A  new  work.  Las  Partidas.  pt.  3,  tit. 
32,  lib.  1. 

LAW,  That  which  is  established;  a  rule 
or  method  of  action. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  observed  in  the  out- 
set between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete 
meaning  of  the  word.  In  the  broadest  sense 
which  it  bears  when  used  in  the  abstract 
law.  It  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
theory  of  government. 

In  a  stricter  sense,  but  BtlU  in  the  ab- 
stract. It  is  the  aggregate  of  those  rales  and 
principles  enforced  and  sanctioned  by  Uie 
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gOTemlng  power  In  a  communltr,  ud  ac- 
cording to  which  It  regulat«s,  UmlU,  and 
protects  the  conduct  of  memberfl  of  tlie  com- 
mnnlty.  Id  the  abstract  eenae.  It  includes 
the  declelona  of  courts. 

Used  In  the  concrete,  law  Is  a  rule  ot  ac- 
tion prescribed  by  a  superior.  1  Bl.  Comm. 
38. 

In  a  stricter  concrete  sense.  It  Is  a,  rule  of 
civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme 
power  in  a  state.    1  Steph.  Comm.  26. 

In  the  strictest  sense.  It  is  a  statute;  a 
role  prescribed  by  the  leglslatlTe  power.  10 
Pet  (U.  S.)  18. 

Used  without  an  article  preAxed,  the  ab- 
stract sense  is  generallr  intended;  with  an 
article,  the  sense  is  usually  concrete. 

Law  is  used  to  denote  the  system  of  the 
common  law.  as  dletingnldied  from  eaulty. 
See  "Equity." 

It  Is  also  used  In  contradistinction  to 
"fact"    See  "In  Law." 

Arbitrary  law.  A  law  or  provision  of  law 
so  far  removed  from  conslderaUons  of  ab- 
stract Justice  tbat  It  is  necessarily  founded 
on  the  mere  will  of  the  law-making  power, 
so  that  it  is  rather  a  rule  established  than  a 
principle  declared.  The  principle  that  an  In- 
fant shall  not  be  bound  by  ble  contract  Is 
not  arbitrary;  but  the  rule  that  the  limit  of 
Infancy  shall  be  twenty-one  years,  not  twen- 
ty nor  twenty-two,  is  arbitrary. 

The  term  is  also  sometlmee  used  to  sig- 
nify an  unreasonable  law, — one  that  Is  in 
violation  of  Justice. 

Irrevocable  laws.  All  laws  wblch  have  not 
In  their  nature  or  In  thdr  language  some 
limit  or  termination  provided  are.  In  theory, 
perpetual;  but  the  perpetuity  IB  liable  to  be 
defeated  by  subsequent  abrogation.  It  has 
sometimes  been  attempted  to  secure  an  abso- 
lute perpetuity  by  an  express  provldon  for- 
bidding any  abrogation.  But  it  may  well  be 
qnestloned  whether  one  generation  has  power 
to  bind  tbeir  posterity  by  an  Irrevocable 
law.  See  this  subject  discussed  by  Benth. 
Works,  vol.  2,  pp.  402-407;  and  see  Dwarr. 
St  479. 

Municipal  law  is  a  system  of  law  proper 
to  any  single  state,  nation,  or  community. 
See  "Municipal  Law." 

Penal  law  is  one  which  Inflicts  a  penalty 
tor  its  violation. 

Positive  law  Is  the  system  naturally  es- 
tablished by  a  community,  in  distinction 
from  "natural  law." 

A  private  law  is  one  which  relates  to  pri- 
vate matters  wbich  do  not  concern  the  pub- 
lic at  large. 

A  prospective  law  or  statute  is  one  which 
applies  only  to  cases  arising  after  Its  enact- 
ment and  does  not  affect  that  which  is  al- 
ready past 

A  public  law  Is  one  which  affects  the  pub- 
lic, eitber  generally  or  In  some  classes. 

A  retroapective  law  or  statute  Is  one  that 
turns  backward  to  alter  that  which  is  past 
or  to  affect  men  In  relation  to  their  conduct 
before  Its  enactment  These  are  also  called 
"retroactive  laws."  In  general,  whenever  a 
retroactive  statute  would  take  away  vested 
rights,  or  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts, 


it  is  In  BO  far  void.  3  Dall.  (Pa.)  S91.  But 
laws  wblch  only  vary  the  remedies,  or  mere- 
ly cure  a  defect  in  proceedings  otherwiee 
fair,  are  valid.  10  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  102,  103; 
16  Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.)  72;  2  Pet  (U.  S.)  380, 
62T;  8  Pet  (U.  S.)  88;  11  Pet  (D.  8.)  «0. 
See  "Ex  Post  Facto." 

For  matters  peculiar  to  the  following 
clasees  of  laws,  see  their  several  titles:  "Ad- 
jective L*w;"  "Brehon  Law;"  "Brette  and 
ScottB,  Laws  of  the;"  "Canon  I*w;"  "Civil 
Law;"  "Code;"  "Colonial  Laws;"  "Commer- 
cial Law;"  "CouBuetudlnary  Law;"  "Com 
Laws;"  "Criminal  Law;"  "Crown  Law;" 
"EccIeBlastlcal  Law; ""Ex  Post  Facto  Law;" 
"Fecial  Law;"  "Feudal  Law;"  "Foreign 
Law;"  "Qame  Laws;"  "Hindu  Law:"  "In- 
solvency;" "Laws  of  Oleron;"  "Military 
Law;"  "Retrospective  Law;"  "Rtaodlau 
Laws." 


LAW  BURROWa.  In  Scotch  law.  Secu- 
rity for  the  peaceful  behavior  of  a  party;  se- 
curity to  keep  the  peace.  This  process  was 
much  resoried  to  by  the  government  of 
Charles  II.  for  political  purposes. 

LAW  CHARGES.     In  Louisiana.    Costs. 

LAW  COURT  OF  APPEALS.  InAmertcoD 
law.  An  appellate  tribunal,  in  the  stale  ol 
Soutb  Carolina,  for  bearing  appeals  from  the 
courts  of  law. 

LAW  DAY,  The  day  fixed  in  a  mortgage 
or  defeasible  deed  for  tbe  payment  of  the 
debt  secured.  Zi  Ala.  (N.  S.)  149;  10  Conn. 
280. 

The  phrase  formerly  marked  the  time  when 
all  legal  rights  were  lost  by  the  mortgagor's 
default.  There  Is  now  no  such  time,  until 
foreclosure;  and  the  term  serves  only  to  en- 
gender confusion.  21  N.  Y.  343,  346,  3S6, 
367. 

— — >ln  0)tf  English  Law.  Law  day  or  lage 
day  denoted  a  day  of  open  court:  especially 
the  more  solemn  courts  of  a  county  or  hun- 
dred.    The    court    leet  or  view  of  (rank- 


LAW  FRENCH.  From  the  U me  of  William 
the  Norman  down  to  that  of  E>dward  III., 
all  public  proceedings  and  documents  in  Eng- 
land, Including  the  records  of  the  coarts,  the 
arguments  of  couqsel,  and  tbe  decisions  of 
the  Judgeo,  were  in  the  language  of  the  Nor- 
man French.  After  Latin  and  Bngltsb  were 
substituted  in  the  records  and  proceedings, 
however,  the  cases  and  decisions  continned 
until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
be  reported  In  French;  the  first  reports  pnb- 
lisbed  In  England  being  those  of  Style,  In 
166S.  The  statutes  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  and  some  of  the  subsequent  reigns,  are 
partly  or  wholly  in  thlB  language;  but  Eng- 
lish was  substituted  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.    Of  the  law  treatises  In  French,  the 


LAW  LATIN 


LAW  LATIN.  Edward  III.  snbsUtnted  Ui« 
LatlD  language  for  the  Norman  French  In 
the  records,  and  the  English  in  other  pro- 
ceedings. The  Latin  was  used  by  virtue  of 
its  helng  the  language  ot  scholars  of  all 
European  nations;  but.  In  order  to  adapt  It 
to  the  purposes  ot  the  proressloa,  the  Eng- 
lish terms  of  legal  art  in  most  frequent  use 
were  Latinised  by  the  simple  addition  of  a 
Latin  terminatioii,  and  the  diverse  vocabu- 
lanr  thus  collected  was  arranged  in  English 
Idlomg.  But  this  barbarous  dialect  com- 
mended Itaelt  by  a  semblance  of  scholarly 
sound,  and  more  by  the  precision  which  at- 
taches to  technical  terms  that  are  never 
used  in  popular  language.  During  the  time 
of  Cromwell.  Bngltah  was  used;  but  vlth 
the  restoration  Latin  was  reinstated,  and 
held  its  place  Ull  4  Geo.  II.  c.  2E,  when  it 
was  enacted  that,  since  the  common  people 
ought  to  know  what  was  done  for  and 
against  them,  proceedings  should  be  in  Eng- 
lish. It  was  found,  however,  that  certain 
technical  terms  had  become  so  fixed  that,  by 
a  subsequent  act,  such  words  were  allowed 
to  oontinne  In  use.  6  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  Hence 
a  large  class  of  Latin  terms  are  still  in  use, 
of  which  ni«i  privt,  tiabeai  corpus.  Us  pen- 
dens, are  eiamples.  Consult  3  Bl.  Comm. 
318-323,  and  as  to  particular  words  and 
phrases,  Termee  de  la  Ley;  Taylor;  Law 
French  ft  Law  Latin  Diet.;  Kelbam;  Du 
Cange. 

LAW  LIBT.  An  annual  English  publica- 
tion of  a  nwtti  ofllclal  character,  comprising 
various  statistics  of  Interest  In  connection 
with  the  legal  profession.  It  Inch 
(among  other  Information)  the  following 
matters;  A  list  of  Judges,  queen's  counsel, 
and  Serjeants  at  law;  the  Judges  of  the 
county  courts;  benchers  of  the  Inns  of  court; 
barristers,  In  alphabetical  order;  the  names 
of  counsel  practicing  in  the  several  circuits 
of  England  and  Wales;  London  attorneys: 
county  attorneys;  officers  of  the  courts  of 
chancery  and  common  law;  the  magistrates 
and  law  officers  of  the  city  of  London;  the 
metropolitan  magistrates  and- police;  re 
cordera;  county  court  officers  and  circuits. 
'  lord  lieutenants  and  sheriffs;  colonial  Judges 
and  officers;  public  notaries.    Mozley  ft  W. 

LAW  LORDS.  Peers  In  the  British  parUa- 
ment  who  have  held  high  Judicial  office,  or 
have  been  distinguished  In  the  legal  profes- 
sion.   Hosley  ft  W. 


LAW  MERCHANT. 

In  England.  Tbe  general  body  of  com- 
mercial usages  in  matters  relative  to  com- 
merce. Blackstone  calls  It  the  "custom  of 
merchants."  and  ranks  It  under  tbe  bead  of 
the  particular  customs  of  England,  which 
go  to  make  up  the  great  body  of  the  com 
law.  1  Bl.  Comm.  76.  Since,  however,  its 
character  Is  not  local,  nor  its  obligation 
fined  to  a  particular  district,  it  cannot 


LAW  OF  THE  LAND 

propriety  be  conddered  as  a  "cuBtom"  In  tlw 
technical  sense.  1  Steph.  Comm.  B4.  It  Is  a 
system  of  law  which  does  not  rest  exclusive- 
ly on  the  posiUve  insUtutlons  and  local  cus- 
toms of  any  particular  country,  Init  conslata 
of  certain  principles  of  equity  and  usages 
of  trade  which  general  convenience  and  a 
common  sense  of  Justice  have  established,  to 
regulate  the  dealings  otmercIuuitB  and  mari- 
ners In  all  the  commercial  countries  ot  the 
clTlllEed  world.    3  Kent,  Comm.  t. 

— In  the  United  States.  The  law  mer- 
chant of  England,  consisting  of  the  bodr  9t 
usages,  tbe  decisions  of  the  English  coorts 
construing  the  same,  and  statutes  oonflnn- 
Ing  and  modifying  the  same  prior  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  are  a  part  of 
the  common  law  of  the  United  States.  19 
111.  598;  1  Morris  (Iowa)  128. 

LAW  OF  ARMS.  That  law  which  gives 
precepts  and  rules  concerning  war;  how  to 
make  and  observe  leagues  and  truce,  to  pun- 
ish offenders  In  the  camp,  and  such  like. 
Coweli;  Blount  Now  more  commonly  call- 
ed the  "law  of  war."  R 

LAW  OF  CITATIONS.  In  Roman  law.  An 
act  of  Valentlnlan,  passed  A.  D.  426,  provid- 
ing that  the  writings  ot  only  Ave  Jurists, 
viz.,  Paplnian,  Paul,  Galus,  Ulplan,  and  Ho- 
destlnus,  should  be  quoted  as  authorities. 
The  majority  was  binding  on  the  Judge.  It 
they  were  equally  divided,  the  opinion  of 
Paplnian  was  to  prevail,  and  In  such  a  case. 
If  Paplnian  was  silent  upon  the  matter,  then 
the  Judge  waa  free  to  follow  his  own  view 
of  the  matter.    Brown. 

LAW  OF  MARQUE.  Law  authorising  re- 
prisal against  the  goods  ot  another,  where 
Justice  cannot  be  had  In  ordinary  course. 
See  "Letter  of  Marque  and  Reprisal." 


LAW  OF  NATURE.  That  law  which  Qod. 
the  sovereign  of  the  uoiverse,  has  prescribed 
to  all  men,  not  by  any  formal  promulga- 
tion, but  by  the  internal  dictate  of  reason 
alone.  It  Is  discovered  by  a  Just  coneldertt- 
tion  of  the  agreeablenese  or  disagreeable- 
cess  ot  human  actions  to  tbe  nature  of  man. 
and  It  comprehends  all  the  duties  which  we 
owe  either  to  the  Supreme  Being,  to  our- 
selves, or  to  our  neighbors;  as,  reverenoe 
to  Ood,  self-defense,  temperance,  honor  to 
our  parents,  benevolence  to  all,  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  our  engagements,  gratitude,  and 
the  like,  Brsk.  Prac  Scotch  Law,  1.  1.  1. 
See  Ayliffe,  Pand.  tlL  2,  p.  2;  Cicero,  de  Leg. 
lib.  1. 

The  primitive  laws  of  nature  may  be  re- 
duced to  six,  namely,  comparative  sagacity, 
or  reason;  self-love;  the  attraction  ot  the 
sexes  to  each  other;  the  tendemeaa  of  par- 
ents towards  their  children;  the  religions 
sentiment;  sociability.    See  "Jua  Naturale." 

LAWOFTHE  LAND.  Due  procesBof law 
(q.  V.)  2  Yerg.  (Tenn.)  60;  6  Pa.  St  86;  4 
Hill  (N.  T.)  140. 


LAW  OF  THE  ROAD 


LB  GUIDON 


LAW  OF  THE  ROAD.  The  rules  of  law 
regnlUlng  the  conduct  of  persone  on  hlgh- 
wsys  to  avoid  collialan  with  or  other  Injury 
to  other  persons  thereon.  It  cannot  be  stated 
In  rules,  but  is  a  general  duty  to  observe  In 
speed,  vigilance,  etc..  what  due  and  ordinary 
care  may  require  under  the  clrcumstanceH 
of  the  particular  case.  A  few  general  rules, 
however,  may  be  stated;  as  that  meeting 
vehicles  should  each  turn  to  the  right  of  the 
center  of  the  road  (28  Mich.  32;  195  Fa.  St. 
190),  though  nonobaervance  may  be  Justified 
by  elrcnmatancee  (9  App.  Div.  [N.  Y.}  6S), 
and  the  rule  does  not  apply  ae  between 
vehicles  and  pedeetrlaitB  (147  Ho.  679). 


LAWFUL.  Legal;  that  which  is  not  con- 
trary to  law;  that  which  is  sanctioned  or 
permitted  by  law;  that  which  Is  In  accord- 
ance with  law.  The  terms  "lawful,"  "un- 
lawful," and  "Illegal"  are  used  with  refer- 
ence to  that  which  Is  in  ItB  substance  sanc- 
tioned or  prohibited  by  the  law.  The  term 
"legal"  is  occasionally  used  with  reference  to 
matters  of  form  alone.  Thus,  an  oral  agree- 
ment to  convey  land,  though  void  by  law.  Is 
not  properly  to  be  said  to  be  unlawful,  be- 
cause there  is  no  violation  of  law  in  making 
or  In  performing  such  an  agreement;  but 
It  is  said  to  be  not  legal,  or  not  in  lawful 
form,  because  the  law  will  not  enforce  it, 
tor  want  ot  that  written  evidence  required  In 
such  cases. 


LAWYER.    One  skilled  In  the  law. 
A  papular  term  for  a  person  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law.     See  "Attorney." 

LAY. 

In  English  Law.    That  which  relates 

to  persons  or  things  not  ecclesiastical.  In 
the  United  States,  the  people  are  not  by  law 
divided,  as  Id  England,  Into  ecclesiastical 
and  lay.  The  law  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween tbem. 

In   Pleading.     To  state  or  to  allege. 

The  place  from  whence  a  Jury  are  to  be 
summoned  Is  called  the  "venue,"  and  the  al- 
lesation  In  the  declaration  of  the  place  where 
the  Jury  Is  to  be  summoned  la,  In  technical 
language,  said  to  "lay  the  venue."  3  Stepb. 
Comm.  G74;  3  Bouv.  Inst,  note  2S36.  To 
state  at  the  conclusion  of  a  declaration  the 
amount  ot  damages  which  the  plaintiff  claims 
Is  to  "lay  damages." 

LAY  CORPORATION.  A  corporation  com- 
posed of  lay  persons,  or  tor  lay  purposes. 
Angell  ft  A.  Corp.  28-30;  1  Bl.  Comm.  470. 


LAWFUL  MONEY.  Money  which  is  a  le- 
gal tender  In  payment  of  debts;  e.  O-.  gold 
and  silver  coined  at  the  mint.  2  Salh.  416; 
G  Mod.  7;  8  Ind.  858;  2  How.  (U.  S.)  244; 
3  How.  (U.  S.)  717;  16  Ark.  83.  See  1 
H^npst  (U.  a.)  236. 

LAWINQ  OF  DOGS.  Mutilating  the  fore- 
feet of  mastitis,  to  prevent  tbem  from  run- 
ning after  deer.    3  Bl.  Comm.  71. 

LAWLESS  COURT.  An  ancient  local  Eng- 
lish court,  said  to  have  been  held  In  Essex 
once  a  year,  at  cock  crowing,  without  a 
light  or  pen  and  Ink,  and  conducted  In  a 
whisper. 

LAWLESS  MAN.    An  outlaw. 

LAWS  OF  OLE  RON.  A  martUme  code 
said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Richard  I. 
at  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  whence  its  name.  See 
Fed.  Cas.  vol.  30.  Appendix,  for  a  copy. 

LA WBU  IT.    An  acU9n  at  law.  or  lltlgatioa 


LAY  DAMAGES.     See  "Lay." 

LAY  DAYS.  In  maritime  law.  The  Ume 
allowed  to  the  master  of  a  vessel  for  loading 
and  unloading  the  same.  In  the  absence  of 
any  custom  to  the  contrary,  Sundays  are  to 
be  computed  In  the  calculation  of  lay  days 
at  the  port  of  dlecbarge.  10  Mees.  ft  W.  331. 
See  3  Esp.  121.    See  "Demurrage." 

LAY  FEE.  A  fee  beld  by  ordinary  feudal  , 
tenure,  as  distinguished  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical tenure  of  frankalmoign,  by  which  an 
ecclesiastical  corporation  held  of  donor. 
The  tenure  of  frankalmoign  is  reserved  by 
St.  12  Car.  II.,  which  abolished  military  ten- 
ures.   1  Bl.  Comm.  101, 

LAY  IMPROPRIATOR.    Lay  rector,  to 
whom  the  greater  tithes  are  reserved,  the 
lesser  going  to  the  vicar.    1  Bum,  Bcc.  Law, 
,    76,  76. 

LAY  OUT.  This  has  always  been  regard- 
ed ae  an  appropriate  expression  for  the  lo- 
cation and  establishment  of  a  highway.  133 
Mass.  329. 

LAY  PEOPLE.    Jurymen.    Finch.  Law,  3S1. 

LAVING  THE  VENUE.     See  "Lay." 


LAZARET,  or  LAZARETTO.  A  place,  se- 
lected by  public  authority,  where  vessels 
coming  from  intected  or  unbealthy  countries 
are  required  to  perform  quarantine. 

LE  CONGRES.  A  species  of  proof  on 
charges  of  impotency  In  France,  coitus  coram 
testibv».    Abolished  A.  D.  1677.  Rapalje  A  L. 


LE  LET  DE  DIEU,  ETC. 


on  the  law  at  insuraDce,  being  tbe  earliest 
work  extant  on  tbat  subject  It  was  pre- 
pared lor  the  use  of  the  merchants  of  Rouen 
at  leant  aa  earl;  as  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  Its  author's  name  has  not  been  preserv- 
ed. It  was  published  hj  Clelrac  In  1671,  In 
his  collection  entitled  Leg  U»  et  Govtume$  de 
la  Mer.  3  Kent,  Comm.  346;  1  Duer,  Ins. 
Introd.  Disc.  Lect.  11. 

LE  LEY  DE  DIEU  ET  LE  LEY  DE  TER- 
re  sont  tout  un,  et  I'un  et  I'autre  preferre  et 
favour  le  common  et  publlque  bien  del  terre. 
The  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  the  land  are 
all  one,  and  both  preserve  and  favor  the 
common  and  public  good  of  the  land.  Kellw. 
191. 

LE  LEY  EST  LE  PLUS  HAUT  ENHERI- 
tance  que  le  roy  ad,  car  par  le  ley,  II  mesme 
et  touts  sea  sujets  aont  rules,  et  il  le  ley  ne 
fult,  nul  roy  ne  nul  enherltance  serra.  The 
law  la  the  highest  inheritance  that  the  king 
possesses;  tor  by  the  law  both  he  and  all 
his  BQb)ects  are  ruled;  and,  it  there  were 
no  law,  there  would  be  neither  king  nor  In- 
hsrltaace. 

LE  ROI  LE  VeUT.  Tbe  king  assente. 
This  la  the  formula  used  In  England,  and 
formerly  In  Prance,  when  the  king  approved 
ot  a  bill  passed  by  tlie  legislature.  1  Tool- 
lier,  Dr.  Civ.  note  B2. 

LE  ROI  S'AVISERA.  The  king  will  con- 
sider ot  It-  ThlB  phraee  Is  used  by  the  Elog- 
tish  monarch  when  he  gives  his  dissent  to 
an  act  passed  by  the  lerde  and  comm 
The  same  formula  was  used  by  the  late  king 
of  tbe  French  for  the  same  purpose.  1  Ton)- 
Her,  Dr.  Civ.  note  52.    See  "Veto." 

LE  ROI  VEUT  EN  DELIBERER.  The  king 
win  deliberate  on  it  This  la  the  formula 
which  the  late  French  king  used  when  he 
Intended  to  veto  an  act  of  the  le^slative 
assembly.     1  Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  note  <2. 

LE  ROY  (or  LA  REINE)  REMERCIE  SES 
loyat  tujels,  aceepte  leur  benevolence, 
auaal  le  veut  (Law  Pr.)  The  king  (or  queen) 
thanks  his  (or  her)  loyal  subjects,  accepts 
their  benevolence,  and  wills  It  to  be 
The  form  of  the  royal  assent  to  a  bill  of  sui>- 
ply,     1  Bl.  Comra.  184. 

LEADING  A  USE.  A  term  applied  to  deeds 
declaring  the  use  of  a  fine;  i.  e.,  specifying 
to  whose  use  the  line  shall  inure  before  the 
fine  ie  levied.    2  BI.  Comm.  363.    See  "Deed." 

LEADING  CASE.  A  case  decided  by  a 
court  of  Ia«t  resort,  which  decides  some  par- 
ticular point  In  question,  and  to  which  ref- 
erence is  constantly  or  frequently  made,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  determining  the  law  in  sim- 
ilar questions 

Many  elements  go  to  the  constitution  of  a 
case  as  a  leading  case,  among  which  are  the 
priority  of  the  case,  the  character  of  the 
court,  tbe  amount  ot  consideration  give 
the  question,  the  freedom  from  collateral 
matters  or  questions.    Tbe  term  Is  applied 


cases  as  leading  tither  in  a  particnlar 
state,  or  at  common  taw.  A  very  convaalant 
means  of  digesting  the  taw  upon  any  snbject 
is  found  to  be  the  selection  of  a  leading  case 
upon  the  subject,  and  an  arrangement  ot 
authorities  Illustrating  the  qaeationB  dedded. 
See  Bennett  ft  H.  Lead.  Cr.  Gaa.;  Bmltfa. 
Lead.  Cas.;  Hare  A  W.  SeL  Dec;  Whits  ft  T. 
Lead.  Cas.;  and  a-variety  of  othen.  ' 

LEADING  COUNSEL.  That  one  Of  two  or 
ore  counsel  employed  on  the  sane  side  In 

cause  who  has  the  principal  management 
of  tbe  cause.  -So  called  as  distinguished 
from  the  other,  who  is  called  the  "Junior 
counsel." 

LEADING  QUESTION.  In  pracUce.  A 
question  which  puts  Into  tbe  wltnees^  month 
the  words  to  be  echoed  back,  or  plainly  sog- 
gesta  the  answer  which  the  party  wishes  to 
get  from  him.  T  Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.)  171;  4 
Wend.  (N.  T.)  347.  In  that  caao  the  ex- 
aminer Is  said  to  lead  falm  to  the  answer. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  what  Is 
or  Is  not  a  leading  question. 

These  questtons  cannot,  in  general,  be  put 
to  a  witness  In  his  examination  In  diief.  3 
Bin.  (Pa.)  130;  fl  Bin.  (Pa.)  483;  1  PUL 
Ev.  321;  1  Starkle.  Ev.  123.  But,  In  an  ex- 
amination in  chief,  questions  may  be  put  to 
lead  the  mind  ot  tlie  witness  to  the  subject 
of  Inquiry;  and  ttiey  are  allowed  when  tt 
appears  the  witness  wishes  to  conceal  tha 
truth,  or  to  favor  the  opposite  party,  or 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  mind 
of  the  witness  cannot  be  directed  to  the  Bnb- 
Ject  of  inquiry  without  a  particular  specifi- 
cation ot  such  subject.  1  Campb.  43;  1 
SUrkle,  100. 

In  croHH-e laminations,  the  examiner  has 
generally  the  right  to  put  leading  qnesUMis. 
1  Starkle,  Ev.  132;  3  Chit  Prac  892: 
Rose.  Civ.  Ev.  94;  3  Bouv.  Inst  notes  3303, 
3204. 

LEAGUE.  A  measure  of  length,  which 
consists  of  three  geographical  miles.  The 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  extends 
Into  the  sea  a  marine  league.  See  Acts  Con- 
gress June  5,  1794  (1  Story,  U.  a.  Laws. 
3E2),  and  April  20,  1818  (3  Story.  U.  S. 
Laws,  1694);  1  Walt,  State  Papers.  195. 

In  Criminal  Law.    A  conspiracy  to  do 

an  unlawful  act    The  term  is  but  little  used. 

In  International  Law.    An  agreement 

between  states.  Leagues  between  states  are 
of  several  binds:  Plrst,  leagues  offensive 
and  defensive,  by  which  two  or  more  na- 
tions agree  not  only  to  defend  each  other, 
but  to  carry  on  war  against  their  common 
enemies.  Second,  defensive,  but  not  offen- 
sive, obliging  each  to  defend  the  other 
against  any  foreign  invasion.  Third,  leagues 
of  simple  amity,  by  which  one  contracts  not 
to  Invade,  Injure,  or  odend  the  other.  This 
usually  Includes  the  liberty  of  mutual  com- 
merce and  trade,  and  the  safeguard  of  mer- 
chants and  traders  in  each  other's  domain. 
Bac.  Abr.  "Prerogative"  (D  4).  See  "Con- 
federacy;" "Conspiracy;"  "Truce;"  "Y^ar." 


LEAKAGE  (53 

LEAKAGE.  The  waste  which  has  taken 
place  la  liquids,  by  their  ^H:aplng  out  of 
the  casbB  or  vesaelB  la  which  they  were  kept 

By  Act  March  2.  1799,  S  69  (1  Story,  U.  S. 
Laws,  425),  It  IB  provided  that  there  be  aa 
ftllowiuiee  of  two  per  cent,  tor  leakage  on 
the  quantity  which  shall  appear  by  the 
gauge  to  be  coatalaed  Id  any  caek  of  liquors 
subject  to  duty  by  th»  gallon,  and  ten  per 
cent,  on  all  beer,  ale,  and  porter  In  bottlee. 
and  flTo  per  cent  on  all  other  llquora  in  bot- 
tles, to  be  deducted  from  the  Invoice  quan- 
tity, In  lieu  of  breakage:  or  it  shall  be  lawful 
to  compute  the  duties  on  the  actnal  quan- 
tity, to  be  ascertained  by  tale,  at  the  option 
of  the  Importer,  to  be  made  at  the  time  of 
entry. 

LEAL.  Loyal;  that  which  belougs  to  the 
law. 

LEALTE  (Law  Fr.)  legality;  the  condi- 
tion of  a  leiiatis  fmmo.  or  lawful  man.  LL. 
'  Onl.  Conq.  lib.  16. 

LEAP  YEAR.    See  "BiBsexUle." 

LEARNED  IN  THE  LAW.  A  qualiflcaUoo 
usually  prescribed  by  statute  for  Judges  and 
district  attorneys.  Admission  to  the  bar  Is 
ibe  only  aad  conclusive  test  of  legal  learn- 
ing wUbln  such  a  requirement    12  S.  D.  16. 

LEASE.  A  contract  by  which  a  person 
owning  or  controlling  lands  or  tenements 
permits  another  to  occupy  the  same  for  a 
period  leae  than  that  to  which  the  right  of 
the  lessor  extends.  The  person  so  permit- 
ting the  occupation  of  premises  is  called  the 
"lessor;"  the  person  contracting  for  poeees- 
sion  is  called  the  "lessee."  Regarded  with 
respect  not  to  the  making  of  the  lease,  but 
of  the  relation  created  thereby,  the  parties 
are  known  respectively  as  "landlord"  and 
"tenant" 

LEASE  AND  RELEASE.  A  species  of 
veyance  much  uset)  In  England,  consisting 
theoretical ly  of  two  Instruments,  but  which 
are  practically  united  in  the  same  instra- 

It  was  invented  by  Sergeant  Moore,  soon 
after  the  enactment  of  the  statute  of  usee. 
It  Is  thus  contrived:  A  lease,  or  rather 
bai^aln  and  sale  upon  some  pecuniary  con- 
sideration for  one  year,  is  made  by  the  ten- 
ant of  the  freehold  to  the  lessee  or  bargainee. 
This,  without  any  enrollment,  makes  the  bar- 
gainor stand  seised  to  the  use  of  the  bar- 
gainee, and  vests  In  the  bargainee  the  use 
of  the  term  for  one  year,  and  then  the  stat- 
ute Immediately  annexes  the  possession. 
Being  thus  in  possession,  he  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  release  of  the  freehold  and  re- 
version, which  must  be  made  to  the  tenant 
In  possession,  and  accordingly  the  next  day 
a  release  Is  granted  to  blm. 

The  lease  and  release,  when  used  as  a  con- 
veyance of  the  fee,  have  the  Joint  operation 
of  a  single  conveyance.  2  Bl.  Comm.  339: 
^  Kent  Comm.  482;  Co.  LItt,  207;  Cruise, 
Dig.  tit  32,  c.  11. 


LEASING  MAKING.  In  Scotch  law.  Verbal 
sedition,  viz.,  slanderous  and  untrue  speeches 
to  the  disdain,  reproach,  and  contempt  of 
his  majesty,  his  council  and  proceedings, 
etc.    Bell,  Diet;  Ersk.  Inst  4.  4.  29. 


LEAVE.  To  give  or  dispose  of  by  will. 
'The  word  'leave.'  as  applied  to  the  subject 
matter,  prima  facie  means  a  disposition  by 


LEAVE  AND  LICENSE.  A  defense  to  an 
action  In  trespass  setting  up  the  consent  of 
the  plaintiff  to  the  trespass  complidned  of. 

LEAVE  OF  COURT.  Permission  granted 
by  the  court  to  do  something  which,  without 
such  permission,  would  not  be  allowable. 

LECHERWITE,  LAIRWITE,  or  LEGER- 
wite.  A  fine  for  adultery  or  tomtcation,  an- 
ciently paid  to  the  lords  of  certain  manors. 
4  Inst  206. 

LECTOR  DE  LETRA  ANTIQUA.  In  Span- 
ish law.  The  person  duly  authorized  by  the 
government  to  read  and  decipher  ancient 
documents  and  titles,  in  order  to  entitle  them 
to  legal  effect  In  courts  of  Justice. 

The  Importance  of  the  functions  of  this 
ofQcer  caused  the  queen  of  Spain  to  Issue  an 
ordinance  on  the  2d  of  July,  183S,  ordering 
that  no  person  should  be  permlted  to  exer- 
cise It  unless  he  JustlQed,  first  that  he  was 
a  man  of  good  character;  second,  that  he 
was  twenty-Bve  years  of  age,  and  submitted 
to  a  strict  examination,  Justifying  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language, 
and  especially  with  the  Idioms  of  it  need  In 
writings  and  documents  of  the  middle  ages, 
also  with  the  Romance  or  ancient  Castllian, 
the  Limousin,  used  In  the  ancient  provinces 
of  Arragon,  paleology,  Spanish  history  and 
chronology;  and,  third,  that  he  could  de- 
cipher the  ancient  manuscripts  preserved  In 
the  archives  of  Spain,  the  ancient  modes  of 
writing,  and  the  changes  Introduced  tn  It  by 
time.  This  examination  to  be  conducted 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Che[e  PoUl- 
i'li.  and  the  proren  rfilml  forwarded  to  the 
iiMeen,  together  wlih  the  observa'lons  of 
the  board  of  examiners.    Escrlche,  Die  Raz. 

LEDGER  BOOK.  In  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  name  of  a  book  kept  In  the  prerogative 
courts  In  England.  It  is  conddered  as  a  roll 
of  the  court,  but,  it  seems,  it  cannot  be  read 
In  evidence.     Bac.  Abr. 

LEDGREVIUS  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English 
law.  A  lathe  reeve,  or  chief  officer  of  a 
j  lathe.     Spelman. 


1  by  virtue!    much   Importance,   but  latterly  fallen  Into 
disuse.     See  "Court  Leet."  ^  i<.>OQlC 

o 


LEOA  (Law  LaL)  In  old  Englisb  law. 
The  alio]'  of  mooe]'.    Cowell;  Blount. 

A  termination  o(  the  names  of  places  In 
old  records,  supposed  hy  S  pel  man  to  sig- 
nify "place." 


LeOACY.  A  gift  by  last  will.  The  term 
la  more  commonly  applied  to  money  or  per- 
sonal property,  althongh  sometlmee  used 
with  reference  to  a  charge  upon  real  estate, 
a  WilllamB.  Ex'rs.  947;  5  Term  R.  716;  1 
Burrows,  26S;  7  Ves.  391,  622. 

Absolute  Legacy.    One  given  without 

condition,  to  vest  immediately.    1  Vem.  254; 

2  Vem.  181;  E  Ves.  461;  19  Ves.  86;  Comyn, 
Dig.  "Chancery"  (I  4). 

— • — Additional  Legacy.  One  given  to  a 
legatee  to  whom  a  legacy  has  already  been 
given.  It  may  be  either  by  an  Increase  In 
a  codicil  of  a  prior  legacy  given  in  the  will, 
or  by  another  legacy  added  to  that  already 
given  by  the  wiU.    6  Mod.  31;  2  Ves.  Jr.  449; 

3  Her.  164. 

Alternative  Legacy.    One  by  which  the 

testator  gives  one  of  two  or  more  Uilngs, 
without  designating  which. 

Conditional  Legacy.    A  bequest  whose 

exleUnce  depends  upon  the  hapi>enliig  or 
not  happening  of  some  uncer>aln  event,  by 
which  it  is  either  to  take  place  or  be  de- 
feated.    1  Rop.  Leg.  (3d  Bd.)   645. 

DemonMrative  Legacy.    A  bequest  of  a 

certain  sum  of  money  with  reference  to  a 
particular  fund  for  payment.  Williams, 
Ex'rs,  995. 

-General  Legacy.  One  so  given  as  not  t« 

amount  to  a  bequest  of  a  particular  thing  or 
money  ot  the  testator,  distinguished  from 
all  others  of  the  same  kind.  1  Rop.  Leg.  ( 3d 
Bd.)  no. 

Indefinite  Legacy.    A  bequest  ot  things 

which  are  not  enumerated  or  ascertained  as 
to  numbers  or  quantities;  as,  a  bequest  by 
a  testator  of  all  his  goode,  all  his  stocks  in 
the  funds.  Lowndes,  Leg.  84;  Swinb.  Wilis, 
485;  Ambl.  641;  1  P.  Wms.  697. 

Lapaed  Legacy.  One  which.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  the  legatee  before  the 
testator,  or  before  the  period  for  vesting, 
has  never  vested. 

^Legacy  for  Life.    One  In  which  the 

legatee  Is  to  enjoy  the  use  of  the  legacy  for 
life. 

Model  Legacy.  A  bequest  accompanied 

with  directions  as  to  the  mode  In  which  it 
should  be  applied  for  the  legatee's  benefit; 
for  example,  a  legacy  to  Titlus  to  put  him  an 
apprentice.    2  Vera.  431 ;  Lowndes,  Leg.  151. 

Pecuniary  Leoacy.  One  ot  money.  Pe- 
cuniary legacies  are  most  usually  general 
legacies,  but  there  may  be  a  specific  pecun- 
iary legacy;  for  example,  of  the  money  in 
a  certain  bag.     1  Rop.  Leg.  150,  note. 

Residuary  Legacy.    A  bequest  of  alt  the 

testator's  personal  estate  not  otherwise  ef- 
fectually disposed  ot  by  hie  will.  Lowndes, 
Leg.  10;  Bac.  Abr.  "Legacies"  (I). 

Specific  Legacy.    A  bequest  of  a  speci- 

fled  part  of  the  testator's  personal  estate. 


LEGAL  TENDER 


LEGAL.  Opposed  (I)  to  that  which  U  nn- 
lawfui;  (2)  to  that  which  is  equitable;  (S) 
to  that  which  is  actual.    See  "Id  Iaw." 

As  a  prefix.  It  ordinarily  implies  suffldeDt 
In  point  of  law;  thus,  legal  couslderatiou. 
legal  debts,  legal  defenses,  etc. 

LEGAL  ASSETS.  Such  property  of  a  tes- 
tator in  the  hands  of  his  executor  as  Is  liable 
to  debts  In  temporal  courts,  and  to  legaelaa 
In  the  spiritual  by  course  of  law.  Elqnitable 
assets  are  such  as  are  liable  only  by  help 
of  a  court  of  equity.  2  Williams,  Blx'rs. 
1408-1431  (Am.  Notes).  No  such  dlsUnetlon 
exists  in  Pennsylvania.  ]  Ashm.  (Pa.)  347. 
See  Story,  Bq.  Jur.  $  661;  2  Jarm.  WIUs.  543. 

LEGAL  ESTATE.  One  the  right  to  wUch 
may  be  enforced  in  a  court  ot  law. 

It  is  distinguished  from  on  equitable  es- 
tate, the  right  to  which  cod  be  established 
only  in  a  court  of  equity.  S  Bouv.  InsL  note 
16SS. 

The  party  who  has  the  legal  title  has  alone 
the  right  to  seek  a  remedy  for  a  wrong  to 
his  estate,  In  a  court  of  law,  though  he  may 
have  no  beneficial  interest  in  It.  The  equi- 
table owner  Is  he  who  has  not  the  legal  es- 
tate, but  la  entitled  to  the  beneficial  interest. 

The  person  who  holds  the  legal  estate  for 
the  benefit  ot  another  Is  called  a  "trustee." 
He  who  hoe  the  beneficiary  interest  and  does 
not  bold  the  legal  title  Is  colled  the  "bene- 
flclary,"  or,  more  technically,  the  cettul  Que 

When  the  trustee  has  a  claim,  he  must' 
enforce  his  right  In  a  court  ot  equity,  for 
he  cannot  sue  any  one  at  law  In  his  own 
name  (1  East,  497;  g  Term  H.  333;  1  Saund. 
158,  note  1;  2  Blog.  30),  sUIl  leas  can  he  In 
such  court  sue  his  own  trustee  (1  Bast. 
497). 

LEGAL  INTEREST.  That  rate  of  Interest 
which  Is  allowed  by  law  in  the  absence  ot  an 
express  contract. 


LEGAL  MEMORY. 


LEGAL  REVERSION.  In  Scotch  law.  The 
period  within  which  a  proprietor  Is  at  lib- 
erty to  redeem  land  adjudged  from  him  tor 
debt.    Bell,  Diet. 

LEGAL  TENDER.  Lawful  money  which 
may  be  tendered  In  payment  of  debt.  Un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States,  gold  coin 
la  full  legal  tender,  silver  coin  la  legal  ten- 
der In  payments  of  not  to  exceed  five  dol- 
lars, the  minor  coins  in  payments  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  cents.  Treasury  notes,  etc.. 
are  full  legal  tender  except  in  payment  ot 
duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt.    Rev.  St.  U.  S.,  i  3684  et  seq. 


LBGALIS  HOMO  (S3 

LEGAL18  HOMO  (L&t.)  A  person  wbo 
poflseseee  all  his  civil  rights;  a  lawful  man; 
one  who  stands  rectus  in  euria,  not  outlawed 
iK>r  Infamous.  In  tills  sense  are  the  words 
proM  el  legatee  Aomitteg. 


LEGALITY,  or  LEQALNE8S.    Lawfulness. 

LEGALIZATION.  The  act  of  making  law- 
tDl. 

By  legalization  ie  aleo  understood  the  act 
by  which  a  Judge  or  competent  ofBcer  au- 
thenticates a  record,  or  other  matter,  la  or- 
der  that  the  same  may  be  lawfully  read  Id 
ertdence.     See  102  Mass.  127. 

LEGALLY.    See  "Legal.- 

LEGANTINE  CONSTITUTIONS.  The 
name  of  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  en- 
acted in  national  synods,  held  under  legates 
from  Popes  Gregory  IZ.  and  Clement  IV.,  in 
the  reign  of  Hen.  HI.,  about  the  years  1220 
and  1268.  1  Bl.  Comm.  S3.  Bum  says,  1237 
and  1268.    2  Bum.  Ecc.  Law,  30d. 

LEQARE  (Lat.)  In  the  ctrll  and  old  Eng- 
lish law.  To  bequeath;  to  leave  or  give  by 
will;  to  give  In  aottclpatlon  of  death.  In 
Scotch  phrase,  to  legate.  Bracton,  fol.  18b. 
Applied  to  real,  as  wdl  as  personal,  proiv 
erty. 

LEGATARY.     One  to  whom  anything  is 
bequeathed;  a  legatee.    This  word  Is  some- 
.  times,  though  seldom,  used  to  designate  a 
legate  or  nnncio. 


LEGATES.  Legates  are  extraordinary  am- 
bassadors sent  hy  the  pope  to  Catholic  coun- 
tries to  represent  him,  and  to  ezarctse  his 
Jurisdiction.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  ambassadors  of  the  pope  who  are  sent  to 
other  powers. 

Legatea  a  latere  hold  the  first  rank  among 
those  who  are  bonored  by  a  legation.  They 
are  alw^s  chosen  from  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals, and  are  called  a  latere.  In  imitation  of 
the  maglBtrates  of  ancient  Rome,  who  were 
taken  from  the  court,  or  side  of  the  em- 
peror. 

Legati  mUti  are  simple  envoys. 

Legati  nati  are  those  who  are  entitled  to 
be  legates  by  birth.    See  "A  Latere." 

LEGATION.  An  embassy;  a  mission.  All 
persons  attached  to  a  foreign  legation,  law- 
fully acknowledged  by  the  government  of 
this  country,  whether  they  are  ambassadors, 
envoys,  mini  Iters,  or  attaches,  are  protected 
by  the  act  of  April  30,  1790  (1  Story,  U,  8. 
Laws,  83),  from  violence,  arrest,  or  molesta- 
tion. 1  Dall.  (Pa.)  117;  1  Wash.  C.  C.  (XJ. 
S.)  282;  2  Wash.  C,  C.  (U.  8.)  *35;  4  Wash. 
C.  C.  (U.  8.)  B31;  11  Wheat.  (D.  8.)  467;  1 
Miles  (Pa.)  36S;  1  Nott  ft  McC.  (8.  C.)  217: 
1  Baldw.  (U.  8.)  240;  Wheat  Int.  Law.  167. 
See  "Ambassador;"  "Arrest;"  "Privilege." 


»)  LEGEM  VADIRRE 

LEGATORY.  The  third  itart  of  a  free- 
man's personal  estate,  which  by  the  custom 
of  London,  In  case  he  had  a  wife  and  cbli- 
drea,  the  freeman  might  alw^s  have  dis- 
posed of  by  will.  Bac.  Abr.  "Customs  of 
London"  (D  4). 

LEQAT08  VIOLARE  CONTRA  JUS  GEN- 
tlum  est.  It  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions to  do  violence  to  ambassadors.  Branch. 
Princ. 

LEQATUM. 

In  Civil  Law.    A  legacy;  a  gift  left  by 

will.  Dig.  3136.  A  gift  left  by  a  deceased 
person  to  be  executed  by  Uie  heir.  InsL  3. 
20.  L 

In  Common  Law.    A  legacy. 

In  Old  Eccletlaatical  Law.  A  soul  scot 

or  a  gift  to  the  chnrch.    Cowell. 

LEGATUM  MORTE  TE8TAT0RIS  TAN- 

tum  conflrmatur,  sicut  donatio  Inter  vivos 
tradltlone  sola.  A  legacy  1b  conarmed  by  the 
death  of  the  testator,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  gift  from  a  living  person  is  by  delivery 
alone.    Dyer,  143. 

LEGATUS,  REGI8  VICE  FUNQITUR  A 
quo  destlnatur,  et  honorandus  eat  alcut  tile 
cuJuB  vicem  gerlL  An  ambassador  fills  the 
place  of  the  king  by  whom  he  Is  sent,  and  is 
to  be  honored  as  he  is  whose  place  he  BUS. 
12  Coke,  17. 

i  law; 


LEGEM  ENIM  CONTRACTUS  DAT.     The 

contract  makes  the  law.    22  Wend.  (N.  Y.) 
215,  233. 

LEGEM  FACERE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  To  make  law,  or  oath,  begem 
vadiare.  to  wage  law.  Legem  habere,  to  have 
law;  to  be  capable  of  giving  evidence  upon 
oath.  Legem  amlttere,  to  loee  the  law,  or 
privilege  of  being  admitted  to  oath.  Legem 
terrae  amitteate*  perpetuam  infamiac  ttotam 
inde  merito  iticurrunt,  they  who  lose  the  Irx 
terrae  (law  of  the  land)  Justly  incur  therefor 
the  perpetual  brand  of  infamy.  3  Inst.  221. 
In  Branch's  Maxims,  the  peculiar  meaning  of 
lex  terrae,  In  this  passage,  has  been  misap- 
prehended. 

LEGEM  FERRE  (LaL)  In  the  Roman 
law.  To  propose  a  law  to  the  people  tor 
their  adoption.  Hefnec.  Ant.  Ron.  lib.  1.  tit, 
2;  Tayl.  Civ,  Law.  B. 


LEGEM  JUBERE  (or  SCISCERE).  In  the 
Roman  law.  To  give  consent  and  authority 
to  a  proposed  law;  to  make  or  pass  it.  Tarl. 
Civ,  Law,  9. 

LEGEM  TERRAE  AMITTENTES  PER- 
petuam  infamiae  notam  inde  merito  incur- 
runt.  Those  who  do  not  preserve  the  law  of 
the  land,  thence  Justly  Incur  the  ineffaceable 
brand  of  Infamy.    3  Inst.  221. 


LEGEM  VADIRRE.    To  wage 


W>fi?)^+C 


LEGITIMATION 


LEGES  <Lat.)  ! 

In  Civil    Law.     Laws  proposed  by  a 

maglstnte  of  the  nenata,  and  adopted  b;  tbe 
whole  people  In  comitia  centuriata.  See 
"Popnllscltum; "  "Lei." 

In  English  L«w.    Laws. 

Leget  scrtptae,  written  or  statute  lawa. 

Leffes  non  icriptae,  unwritten  or  custom- 
ary laws;  the  common  law,  Including  general 
CDBtoms,  or  the  common  law,  properly  so 
called;  and  also  particular  customs  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  those  par- 
ticular taws  that  are,  by  custom,  obserred 
only  In  certain  courts  and  Jurisdictions.  1 
BL  Comro.  67.  "These  parts  of  law  are 
thereCore  styled  tegea  non  acriptae,  because 
their  original  Institution  and  authority  are 
not  set  down  In  writing,  as  acts  of  parlia- 
ment are,  but  they  receive  their  binding 
power  and  the  force  of  laws  by  long  and  im- 
memorial usa^e,"  1  Steph.  Comm.  40,  66. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that 
they  are  merely  oral,  for  they  have  come 
down  to  us  In  reports  and  treatises. 

LEGES  ANGLIAE  SUNT  TRIPARTITAE: 
Jim  commune,  consuetudinea,  ac  decreta  co- 
mitlorum.  The  laws  of  England  are  three- 
fold: Common  law,  customs,  and  decrees  of 
parliament. 

LEGES  FIQENDI  ET  REPIQENDI  CON- 
Buetudo  est  perlculoelastma.  The  custom  of 
making  and  unmaking  laws  la  a  most  dan- 
gerous one.     4  Coke,  pref. 

LEGES  HUMANAE  NASCUNTUR,  VI- 
vunt,  et  morluntur.  Human  taws  are  born, 
live,  and  die,  7  Coke,  26;  3  Atk.  874;  11  C. 
B.  7<T:  1  Bl.  Comm.  89. 

LEGES  NATURAE  PERFECTISSIMAE 
sunt  et  Immutablles;  humanl  vero  Juris 
ditio  aemper  In  Infinitum  decurrlt,  et  i 
eat  in  eo  quod  perpetuo  stare  poasit.  Leeea 
humanaenascuntur,vivunt,mDrtluntur,  The 
laws  of  nature  are  most  perfect  and  Im- 
mutable; but  the  condition  of  human  law 
is  an  unending  succession,  and  there  Is  noth- 
ing Id  It  which  can  continue  perpetually. 
Human  laws  are  born,  live,  and  die.  7  Coke, 
3fi. 

LEGES  NON  VERBIS  SED  REBUS  SUNT 
imposltae.  Laws  are  imposed  on  things,  not 
words.    10  Coke,  101. 

LEGES  POSTERIORE8  PRIORES  CON' 
trarias  abrogant.  Subsequent  laws  repeal 
prior  conflicting  ones.  2  Rolle,  410;  11  Coke, 
626,  630. 

LEGES  SUUM  LIGENTLATOREM.  Laws 
should  bind  the  proposers  of  them.  Pleta, 
bk.  1.  c  17,  S  11. 

LEGES  TABELLARIAE    (LaL) 
laws  regulating  the  mode  of  voting  by  ballot 
(t«6ella).    1  Kent,  Comm.  232,  note. 

LEGES  VIGILANTIBUS,  NON  DORMIEN- 
tibus  subvenlunt.  The  laws  aid  the  vigilant, 
not  the  negligent.  Fanning;  Dunham;  5 
Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  182,  14B;  Toole;  Cook; 
16  How.  Pr.  {N.  T.)  148,  1*4. 


LEQIBUSSOLUTUS(Lat.)  Released  from 
the  laws;  not  bound  by  the  lawa.  An  ex- 
pression applied  in  the  Roman  civil  law  to 
the  emperor.    Calv.  Lei.;  3  GIbb.  Rom.  Bmp, 

'■?. 

LEGIBUS  8UMPTIB  DESINENTIBUS, 
lege  naturae  utendum  est.  When  laws  Im- 
posed by  the  state  fall,  we  must  act  br  tbe 
law  ol  nature.     2  Rolte,  29S. 

LEQI8  CONSTRUCTIO  NON  FACIT  IN- 
Jurlam.  The  construction  of  law  does  so 
wrong.    Co.  Lltt-  183. 

LEGI8  INTERPRET ATIO  LEGIS  VIM  OB- 

tinet.    The  construction  of  law  obtains  the 

force  of  law.    Branch,  Prlnc. 

LEQIB  MINISTER  NON  TENETUR,  IN 
executlone  officii  sul,  fugere  aut  retrocedere. 
The  minister  of  the  law  Is  not  bound.  In  tbe 
execution  o(  hia  oBlce,  either  to  fly  or  re- 
treat.    6  Coke,  68. 

LEGISLATIVE  POWER.  The  authoritj, 
under  the  constitution,  to  make  lawa,  and  to 
alter  *»"  repeal  them. 


LEGISLATORUM  EST  VIVA  VOX,  RE- 
bus  «t  non  verbis,  legem  Imponerc.  Th« 
voice  of  legislators  la  a  living  voice,  to  Im- 
pose laws  on  things,  and  not  on  words.  10 
Coke,  101. 


LEGISPERITU8  (Law  LAt.)  A  person 
skilled  or  learned  In  the  law:  a  lawyer  or 
advocate.     Feud.  lib.  2,  tit.  1. 

LEGIT  UT  CLERICUS.  He  reads  as  a 
clerk.  The  answer  made  by  the  ordinary  to 
the  question  legit  vel  non,  importing  Out 
the  prisoner  could  read,  and  was  entitled  to 
benefit  of  clergy.    Dyer,  206. 

LEGIT  VEL  NON  7  Does  he  read  or  not? 
The  question  asked  of  the  ordinary  m  the 
trial,  whether  a  prisoner  claiming  benefit  of 
clergy  could  read.     1  Salic  61. 

LEGITIM  (called,  otherwise,  "Balm's  Fart 
ol  Gear").  In  Scotch  taw.  The  legal  share 
of  father's  free  movable  property,  due  on  Us 
death  to  his  children.  It  widow  and  chil- 
dren are  left,  it  is  one-third;  if  children 
alone,  one-half,  Brsk.  Inst  3.  9.  20;  4  Bell, 
H.  L.  Sc.  2S6. 


LEGITIMATE.  That  which  is  according 
to  law;  as,  legitimate  children  are  lawful 
children,  bom  In  wedlock.  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  bastards;  legitimate  authority,  or 
lawful  power,  in  opposition  to  usurpation. 

LEGITIMATION.  The  act  of  giving  the 
character  of  leglUmate  cbUdren  to  tboM  who 
were  not  so  bom. 


LEGITIMATION,  ETC.  (54 

•  LEGITIMATION  PER  8UB8EQUENS 
mtrtrimonlum.  The  lesitlmatlon  of  a  iMBtard 
by  the  Bubeequent  maniage  ot  his  parents. 
B«U.  met 

LEGITIME.  In  ciTll  law.  That  portion  of 
a  parent's  estate  of  which  he  cannot  disin- 
herit his  children  without  a  legal  cause. 

The  ClTll  Code  of  Lonlslana  declares  that 
donations  inter  vivos  or  morti*  cait»a  cannot 
exceed  two-thirds  of  the  property  of  the  dis- 
poser, tf  he  leaves  at  hfs  decease  a  legiti- 
mate child:  one-halt  if  he  leaves  two  chil- 
dren; and  one-third  If  he  leaves  three,  or  a 
grater  aumbar.  Under  the  name  of  "chil- 
dren" are  Included  deecendaota  of  whatever 
degree  they  may  be.  It  must  be  understood 
that  they  are  only  counted  for  the  child  they 
represenL    Civ.  Code  La.  arL  1480. 

LEGITIME  IMPERANTI  PARERE  NE- 
ce««e  est.  One  who  commands  lawfully  must 
be  ebeyed.    Jeuk.  Cent  Cas.  120. 

LEGITIMU8.  lAwful;  legitimate.  Legiti- 
trtiu  haeres  et  Uliua  est  quern  nuptiae  aenum- 
stroHt,  a  lawful  son  and  heir  is  he  whom  the 
marriage  points  out  to  be  lawful.  Bracton, 
fol.  SS. 


LEGULEIU8  (Lat.)  A  person  skilled  in 
law  (ta  legibus  versatM) ;  one  versed  In  the 
forms  erf  law. '  Calv.  Lex:  Cicero  de  Orat  I. 
55. 

LEIDQREVE.  In  Sason  law.  An  officer 
who  had  Jurisdiction  over  a  lathe.    Cowell. 

LEIPA  (Law  Lat.)     In  old  English  law.  A 
fugitive  or   runaway.     LL.    Hen.    I.   c. 
Spelman.    Possibly  the  root  of  "elope." 


LEOOE8  (Law  Lat.;  from  Saxon  lead).  In 
old  European  law.  A  vassal,  or  ilege  man 
Ivaasaliug;  homo  ligeus).    Spelman. 

Service  («ercl(i«fn).  Id.;  Marculf.  lib.  L 
form.  40. 

A  were  or  wereglld  (uwra,  wergildwni. 
Spelman. 


LEONINA  SOCIETA8  (Lat.)  An  attempt- 
ed partnership,  in  which  one  party  was  to 
bear  all  the  lasses,  and  have  no  share  In  the 
proflta.  .This  was  a  void  partnership  tn  Bo- 
man  law;  and,  apparently.  It  would  also  be 
void  as  a  partnership  tn  English  law,  as  be- 
ing Inherently  Incoaslstent  with  the  notion 
ot  partnership.    Dig.  17.  2.  29.  3;  Brown, 

LEPROSO  AMOVENDO.  A  writ  which 
anciently  lay  to  remove  a  leper  who  attend- 
ed at  church  or  public  meetings,  to  the  dan- 
ger and  annoyance  of  the  Inhabltanta. 


LETTER  MISSIVE 

LEB  FICTI0N8  NAIS8ENT  DE  LA  LOI, 
et  non  la  lol  des  flctlona.  Flctlone  arise  from 
the  law,  and  not  law  from  flctlona. 

LES  LOIS  NE  SE  CHARGENT  DE  PUNIR 
que  les  action*  exterleuree.  Laws  do  not  un- 
dertake to  punish  other  than  outward  ao- 
tlons.  Montesq.  Esp.  de  Lois.  bk.  12,  c.  11: 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed,)  £79. 

LE8ION.  In  civil  law.  A.  term  used  to 
ilgnlty  the  Injury  suffered,  in  conBequence  ot 
inequality  of  situation,  by  one  who  doea  not 
receive  a  full  equivalent  for  what  he  gives 
In  a  commutative  contract. 

The  remedy  given  for  this  Injuiy  ia 
founded  on  Its  being  the  effect  of  implied 
error  or  Imposition;  for  in  every  omunota- 
tive  contract  equivalents  are  supposed  to  be 
given  and  received.  Code  La.  art.  IS 5 4. 
Persons  ot  full  age,  however,  are  not  al- 
lowed, in  point  of  law,  to  object  to  thetr 
agreements  as  being  injurious,  unleas  the 
Injury  be  excessive.  Poth.  Obi.  p.  1,  c  1, 
sec.  1.  art.  3,  1  4.  But  minors  are  admitted 
to  restitution,  not  only  against  any  excae- 
aive  Inequality,  but  against  any  inequality 
whatever.  Id.  G  5;  Code  La.  art.  1868.  See 
'Traud;"  "Guardian;"  "Sale." 

LE8PEGEND  (Sason).  A  leaser  thane  or 
baron.  Const.  Canutl  Regie  de  Foresta.  art. 
2.     Spelman  prefers  to  write  It  "teathegea." 


LE8TAGE,  or  LA8TAGE  (Saxon  last,  bur- 
den). A  custom  tor  carrying  things  in  fairs 
and  markets.  Fleta,  lib.  1,  c.  47;  Termos  de 
la  Ley. 

LET,  Hindrance ;  obstacle ;  obstruction. 
To  lease;  to  grant  the  use  and  posseaaion 
of  a  thing  for  compensation.  It  Is  the  cor- 
relative of  "hire."    See  "Hire." 

LETRADO  (Spanish).  In  Spanish  law. 
An  advocate.  White's  New  Recop.  bk.  1.  tit. 
1,  c.  1,  5  3,  note. 

LETTER.  He  who,  being  the  owner  of  a 
thing,  lets  It  out  to  another  tor  hire  or  com- 
pensation.   Story.  Bailm.  S  369.    See  "Hire." 

LETTER  CARRIER.  A  person  employed 
to  carry  letters  from  the  post  office  to  the 
persona  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Pro- 
visions are  made  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1851 
(11  U.  S.  St.  at  Large,  691),  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  letter  carriers  In  cities  and  towns, 
and  by  chapter  21,  S  3,  of  the  same  act,  for 
letter  carriers  in  Oregon  and  CalUomlL 

LETTER  MISSIVE.  In  English  law.  A 
request  addressed  to  a  peer,  peeress  or  lord 
of  parliament,  against  whom  a  bill  has  been 
filed,  desiring  the  defendant  to  appear  and 
answer  to  the  bill.  It  is  issued  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  on  petition,  after  the  filing  of  the 
bill;  and  a  neglect  to  attend  to  this  pUoei 


LETTER  OF  ADVICE 

tlte  d«feiiaaiit.  In  nlatton  ta  such  suit, 
Oie  same  ground  aa  other  detendanta  who 
are  not  peers,  and  a  subpoena  may  then  Is- 
sue.   Newland,  Prac.  9;  2  Madd.  Ch.  Prac. 
196;  Cooper,  Eq.  Fl.  16. 

LETTER  OF  ADVICE.  A  letter  contain- 
ing Information  of  any  circumstances  un- 
known to  the  person  to  whom  It  1b  wrltteo; 
generally  Informing  him  of  some  commer- 
cial transaction  by  the  writer  of  the  letter. 

It  ts  usual  and  perfectly  proper  for  the 
drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchangS  to  write 
letter  of  advice  to  the  drawee,  as  well  to 
prevent  fraud  or  alteration  of  the  bill, 
let  the  drawee  know  what  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  bill.  Chit.  Bills, 
1S6. 

LETTER  OF  ADVOCATION.  In  Scotch 
law.  The  decree  or  warrant  of  the  supreme 
court  or  court  of  sessions,  discharging  the 
Inferior  tribunal  from  all  further  proceed- 
ings in  the  matter,  and  advocating  the  ac- 
tion to  itself.  This  proceeding  is  similar  to 
a  certiorari  issuing  out  of  a  superior  court 
for  the  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior. 

LETTER  OF  ATTORNEY.  A  written  In- 
strument, by  which  one  or  more  persons, 
called  the  "constltuentB,"  authorlee  one  oi 
more  other  persons,  called  the  "attorneys,' 
to  do  some  lawful  act  by  the  latter  for  or 
Instead,  and  In  the  place,  of  the  former.  1 
Hoody,  C.  a  El,  70.  It  may  be  parol  or  un- 
der seal.    See  "Power  of  Attoraey." 

LETTER  OF  CREDENCE.  In  Internation- 
al law.  A  written  Instrument  addressed  by 
the  sovereign  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  state 
to  the  sovereign  or  state  to  whom  a  public 
minister  Is  sent,  certifying  hie  appointment 
as  sacb.  and  the  general  object  of  his  mls- 
Blon,  and  requesting  that  full  faith  and  cred- 
it may  be  given  to  what  he  shall  do  and  say 
on  the  part  of  bis  court. 

When  It  (8  given  to  an  ambassador,  envoy, 
or  miniater  accredited  to  a  sovereign,  It  Is 
addressed  to  the  sovereign  or  state  to  wholn 
the  minister  Is  delegated.  In  the  ease  of  a 
charge  d'affaires.  It  Is  addressed  by  the  sec- 
retary or  minister  or  state  charged  with  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  of  the  other  Rovemment 
Wheat  Int  Law,  pL  3,  c  I,  J  7;  Wlcq.  de 
rAmbsHEadeur.  lib.  1,  J  IG. 

LETTER  OF  CREDIT.  A  letter  whereby 
one  person  requests  another  to  advance 
money  or  give  credit  to  a  third,  and  ogroes 
to  reimburse  or  Indemnify  the  person  mak- 
ing the  advance,  or  giving  the  credit. 

At  flrst  It  was  practically  confined  to  mer- 
chants, and  was  iipelened  to  enable  a  mer- 
ch8"t  to  obtain  goods  or  money  to  buy  the 
same. 

In  modem  times  It  Is  much  used  as  a  con- 
veulencp  by  travelers  tn  foreign  parts  to 
avoid  carrying  large  sums  of  money;  a  sum 
being  deposited  with  a  bank,  which  Issues  a 
letter  of  credit  to  Its  correspondents  In  for 
el  go  parts. 

Letters  of  credit  are  special  If  addressed 
to  some  partlcnlar  person;    general  If  ad- 


LETTERS  CLOSE 


LETTER  OF  LICENSE.  An  Instrument  or 
writing  made  by  creditors  to  their  insolvaat 
debtor,  by  which  they  bind  theQuelves  to 
allow  him  a  longer  Ume  than  he  had  a  riglit 
to,  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  that 
they  will  not  arrest  or  molest  him  In  bis 
person  or  property  Ull  after  the  expiration 
of  such  additional  time. 

LETTER  OF  MARQUE  AND  REPRISAL. 
A  commission  granted  by  the  government  to 
a  private  Individual,  to  take  the  property 
of  a  foreign  state,  or  of  the  cltlsena  or  sub- 
jects of  such  sute,  as  a  reparaUon  for  aa 
Injury  committed  by  such  state,  its  cltlzena 
or  subjects.  A  vessel  loaded  with  merchan- 
dise, on  a  voyage  to  a  friendly  port,  but 
armed  for  its  own  defense  In  case  of  attack 
by  an  enemy,  is  also  called  a  'letter  of 
marque."    1  Boul.  P.  Dr.  Com.  tit.  3,  j  2,  p. 

By  the  QonstltuUon  {article  1,  |  8,  cl  11) 
oongreas  have  power  to  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal.  See  Chit  Law  Nat 
73;  1  Bl.  Comm.  251;  Vlner,  Abr.  "Praroga^ 
tlve"  (B  4);  Comyn,  Dig.  "PrerogaUve"  (B 
4);  Molloy.  bk.  1.  c.  2.  f  10;  a  Wooddoeon. 
Lect  440;  2  C.  Rob.  Adm.  284;  S  C  Rok 
Adm.  9.  260.    And  see  "Reprisal." 

'■^''^f''  ^^  RECALL.  A  written  docu- 
ment addressed  by  the  eiecuUve  of  one  gor- 
emment  to  the  executive  of  another.  Inform- 
ing the  latter  that  a  minister  sent  by  the 
former  to  him  has  been  recalled. 

.    LETTER   OF    RECOMMENDATION.     An 

tofitrument  given  by  one  peraon  to  asottier 
addressed  to  a  third.  In  which  the  beanr  Is 
represented  as  worthy  of  credit  1  Bell 
Comm.    (5th    Ed.)    371;    3   Term    R.   61-    T 

?«'"'v^  *H,-  ^^  ^^=  ^*'"-  ^""■-  <=■  8:  «  Joha8- 
{N.  Y.)  181;  13  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  224;  1  Day 
(Conn.)  22.    See  "Recommendation." 

LETTER  OF  RECREDENTIALS.  A  docu- 
ment delivered  to  a  minister  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  government  to  which 
he  was  accredited.  It  is  addressed  to  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  minister's  country  This  is 
In  reply  to  the  "letter  of  recall." 

LETTERS.  Epistles;  despatches;  written 
messages,  usually  on  paper,  folded  un  and 
sealed,  and  sent  by  one  person  to  another 

1  Calnes  {N.  Y.)  582. 

LETTERS  AD  COLLIGENDUM  BONA  DE- 
functl.  In  practice.  In  default  of  the  repre- 
sentatives and  creditors  to  administer  to 
the  estate  of  an  Intestate,  the  ofllcer  entitled 
to  grant  letters  of  administration  may  grant, 
to  such  person  as  he  approves,  "letters  to 
collect  the  goods  of  the  deceased,"  which 
neither  make  him  executor  nor  administra- 
tor; his  only  business  being  to  collect  the 
goods,  and  keep  them  In  his  saf^cnstodr 

2  BI.  Comm  506. 

LETTERS  CLOSE.  Close  letters  are  RanU 
of  the  king.  and.  being  of  private  concern. 


LETTERS  OP  ADMINISTRATION    (543)  LEVANTEJS  ET  CUBANTES 


th«r  ve  tl)VB  dlBtlagulBtaea   from   "letters 
patent" 

LETTER60F  ADMINISTRATION.  Anin- 
strumeot  in  writing,  granted  by  the  judge 
or  officer  having  Jurisdiction  and  power  ol 
granting  Buch  letters,  thereby  giving  the 
administrator  (naming  him)  "full  power  to 
admlnisUr  the  gooda,  chattels,  rights,  and 
credits,  which  were  of  the  said  deceased,  in 
the  COTinty  or  district  In  which  the  said 
Judge  or  offlcer  Iiae  Jurisdiction;  ae  also  to 
ask,  collect,  levy,  recover,  and  receive  the 
credits  whatsoever  of  the  said  deceased, 
which  at  the  time  of  his  death  were  owing, 
or  did  in  any  way  belong,  to  him.  and  to 
pay  the  debts  In  which  the  said  deceased 
stood  obliged,  so  far  forth  as  the  said  gooda 
and  chattels,  rights  and  credits,  will  extend, 
according  to  the  raU  aod  order  of  law."  See 
"Letters  ToBtamentary," 


LETTERS  OF  HORNING.     See  "Homing." 

LETTERS  OF  REQUEST.  In  English  ec- 
(ileBlastlcal  law.  An  instrument  by  which  a 
Judge  of  an  Inferior  court  waives  or  remits 
his  own  Jurisdiction  in  favor  of  a  court  of 
appeal  Immediately  superior  to  it. 

Liettera  of  requestr  In  general,  I 
where  an  appeal  would  lie,  and  lie  only  to 
the  next  Immediate  court  of  appeal,  waiving 
merely  the  primary  Jurisdiction  to  the  prop- 
fc  appellate  court,  except  letters  of  request 
from  the  most  inferior  ecclesiastical  court, 
whidi  mv  b«  direct  to  the  court  of  arches, 
although  one  or  two  courts  of  appeal  may 
by  this  be  ousted  of  their  Jurisdiction  as 
courta  of  appeal.  2  Add.  Bcc.  406.  The  e'- 
fect  of  letters  of  request  is  to  give  Juriadi 
tloa  to  the  appellate  court  In  the  first  in- 
stance. See  a  form  of  letters  of  request  In  2 
Chit  Prac.  498.  note  (h). 

LETTERS  OF  SAFE-CONDUCT  No  sub- 
ject of  a  nation  at  war  with  England  can,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  come  Into  the  realm,  - " 
can  travel  himself  upon  tbe  high  seas, 
send  his  goods  and  merchandise  from  ' 
place  to  another,  without  danger  of  being 
Belied  unless  he  has  "letters  of  safe-con- 
duct." which,  by  divers  old  statutes,  must  be 
granted  under  the  great  seal,  and  enrolled 
In  chancery,  or  else  are  of  no  effect;  the 
sovereign  being  the  best  Judge  of  such  emer- 
geitclee  as  may  deserve  exemption  from  the 
general  law  of  arms.  But  passports  or  li- 
censes from  the  ambassadors  abroad  are  now 
more  usually  obtained,  and  are  allowed  to  be 
of  equal  validity.    Wharton. 

LETTERS  OF  8LAINS  (or  SLANE8).  Let- 
ters subscribed  by  the  relatives  of  a  person 
who  had  been  sl^n,  declaring  that  they  had 
received  an  aflsythment.  and  concurring  in 
an  application  to  the  crown  for  a  pardon  to 
the  offender.  These  or  other  evidences  of 
their  concurrence  were  necessary  to  fouad 
the  application.    Bell.  Dicti 

LETTERS  PATENT.    The  name  of  an  In- 


strument grunted  by  the  government  to  con- 
vey a  right  to  the  patentee;  as,  a  patent  for 
a  tract  of  land;  or  to  secure  to  him  a  right 
which  he  already  possesses,  as,  a  patent  for 
InvMttion  or  discovery.  I^etters  pat- 
matter  of  record.  They  are  so  called 
because  they  are  not  sealed  up,  but  are 
granted  open.     See  "Patent." 

LETTERS  ROQATORY.  An  Instrument 
sent  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  o(  a 
Judge  or  court  to  another,  requesting  the  lat- 
ter to  cause  to  be  examined,  upon  interroga- 
tories filed  In  a  cause  depending  before  the 
former,  a  witness  who  is  within  tbe  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Judge  or  court  to  whom  such  let- 
ters are  addressed. 

LETTER8TESTAMENTARY.  Theformal 
instrument  in  writing  granted  to  an  execu- 
tor by  the  judge  or  officer  having  Jurladlc- 
tion  of  the  probate  of  wills,  stating  his  ao- 
polntment  ae  executor,  and  authorizing  him 
to  proceed. 

LETTING  OUT.  In  American  law.  Tbe 
act  of  awarding  a  contract. 

This  term  la  much  used  in  the  United 
States,  and  moat  frequently  in  relation  to 

contracts  to  construct  railroads,  canals,  or 
other  mechanical  works.  When  such  an  un- 
dertaking has  reached  the  point  of  actual 
construction,  a  notice  ia  generally  given  that 
proposals  will  be  received  until  a  certain 
period,  and  thereupon  a  letting  out,  or  award 
of  portions  of  the  work  to  be  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  proposals,  la  made.  See  3G 
Ala.  (N.  S.)  66. 

LETTRE  (l.aw  Fr.)     In  old  Engllah  law. 

A  letter:  conveyance  or  grant,  so  called  from 

Its  form,    A  tout^  anix  que  cemte  lettre  rer- 

'  ou  orrovnt,  A.  de  B.  nalul:    Caches  may 

done  a  P.  ftc.    To  all  those  >rho  shall 

ar  hear  this  letter,  A.  of  B.  greeting: 

Know  that  I  have  given  to  P-,  etc.    Brltt. 

•.  41, 

LEUCA,  LEUGA,  or  LEGA  (Law  Lat) 

In  Old  French  Law.  A  league,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  hundred  paces.     Spelman. 

In  Old  English  Law.     A  league  or  mile 

of  a  thousand  paces.  Domesday  Book;  Spel- 
man; Fleta,  lib.  2.  c.  2,  §  2. 

A  privileged  space  around  a  monastery  of 
a  league  or  mile  In  circuit.     Spelman. 

LEVANDAE  NAVtS  CAUSA  (Lat.)  In  cWlt 
law.  For  the  sake  of  lightening  the  ship. 
Goods  thrown  overboard  with  this  purpose 
are  subjects  of  a  general  average. 

LEVANT  ETCOUCHANT  (Law  Fr.)  Ris- 
ing up  and  lying  down.  A  term  applied  to 
trespassing  cattle  which  have  remained  long 
enough  upon  land  to  have  lain  down  to  rest 
and  risen  up  to  feed,  which,  In  general,  Is 
held  to  be  a  night  and  a  day.    3  Bl-  Comm.  S. 


LEVANTE8  ET  CUBANTES.  Same  ae 
ierant  et  couchnnt. 

Applied  by  Bracton  to  villeins  who  lived 
on  their  lord's  estate.    Bracton,  fol.  8b. 


LEVARI  FACIAS  (S- 

LEVARI  FACIAS  (Lat.  that  jou  cauie  to 
be  levied). 

In  Practice.  A  writ  of  execution  di- 
recting the  sberlll  to  cause  to  be  made  of  tbe 
lauds  and  chattels  of  tbe  Judgment  debtor 
the  sum  recovered  by  the  iudgment. 

Under  this  writ,  the  ebeiiff  was  to  sell  the 
goods  and  collect  the  rents.  Issues,  and  prof- 
Its  of  the  land  In  question.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally  superseded  by  the  remedy  by  eUffit, 
,  which  was  given  by  St.  Westminster  II.  (13 
Bdw.  I.)  c.  IS.  In  case,  however,  the  judg- 
ment debtor  Is  a  clerh.  upon  the  sherlfTa 
return  that  he  has  no  lay  fee,  a  writ  In  the 
nature  of  a  levari  facios  goes  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  who  thereupon  sends  a  aequee- 
tratlon  of  the  proBts  of  tbe  clerk's  beneflce, 
directed  to  the  church  wardens,  to  collect 
and  pay  them  to  the  plaintiff  Ull  tbe  full 
Bum  be  raised.  Tet  the  same  course  Is  pur^ 
sued  upon  a  /t.  fa.  S  Bum,  Bcc.  Law,  S29. 
See  2  Tldd.  Prac.  1012;  Comyn,  Die.  "Execu- 
Uon"  (G  4);  Finch,  Law,  471;  8  Bl.  Comm. 
471. 

In  American  Law.    A  writ  used  to  sell 

lands  mortgaged,  after  a  Judgment  bae  been 
obtained  bf  the  mortgagee,  or  bis  assignee, 
against  Uie  mortgagor,  under  a  peculiar  pro- 
ceeding authorized  by  statute.  8  Bouv.  InsL 
note  3S9S. 

LEVARI  FACIAS  DAMNA  OE  DISSEISI 
torlbua.  A  writ  tormerly  directed  to  tbe 
sheriff  for  the  levying  of  damages,  which  a 
disseisor  had  been  condemned  to  pay  to  the 
disseisee.    Co  well. 

LEVARI  FACIAS  QUANOO  VICECOMES 
returnavit  quod  not)  habuit  emptores.  An 
old  writ  commanding  the  sberlff  to  sell  tbe 
goods  of  a  debtor  which  he  bad  already 
taken,  and  had  returned  that  he  could  not 
sell  them;  and  as  much  more  of  the  debtor's 
goods  as  would  satisfy  tbe  whole  debt.  Cow- 
ell. 

LEVARI  FACIAS  RESIDUUM  OEB1TI. 
An  old  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  for  levy- 
ing the  remnant  of  a  partly-satlsOed  debt 
upon. the  lands  snd  tenementa  or  chattels  of 
the  debtor.    Cowell. 

LEVATOVELOfLat.)  An  expresBion  used 
in  tbe  Roman  law  (Code,  11.  4.  5),  and  ap- 
plied to  the  trial  of  wreck  and  salvage. 
Commentators  disagree  about  the  origin  of 
the  expression,  but  all  agree  that  Its  general 
meaning  Is  that  these  causes  shall  be  heard 
summarily.  The  most  probable  solution  Is 
that  It  refers  to  the  place  where  causes  were 
heard.  A  sail  was  spread  before  the  door, 
and  officers  employed  to  keep  strangers  from 
the  tribunal.  When  these  causes  were 
heard,  this  sail  was  raised,  and  suitors  came 
directly  to  the  court,  end  their  causes  were 
heard  Immediately.  As  applied  to  maritime 
courts,  Its  meaning  la  that  causes  should  be 
heard  without  delay.  These  causes  require 
despatch,  and  a  delay  amounts  practically  to 
a  denial  of  Justice.  Elmerig.  Tr.  das  Assnr. 
c.  16.  9  3. 

LEVIABLE.    That  which  may  be  levied. 


LEX  AGRARIA 


LEVIR.    A  husband's  brother.    Vicat. 

LEVITICAL  DEGREES.  Those  degrees  of 
kindred,  set  forth  In  the  elghtaeBtb  ctrnptr 
of  Leviticus,  within  which  persons  are  pro- 
hibited to  marrr. 

LEW.  To  raise.  Webster.  To  levy  a 
nuisance,  i.  e„  to  raise  or  do  a  nuisance  <9 
Coke,  56);  to  levy  a  One.  i.  e.,  to  raise  or 
acknowledge  a  fine  (2  Bl.  Comm.  357;  1 
Stepb.  Comm.  236);  to  levy  a  tax,  i  e.,  to 
raise  or  collect  a  tax;  to  levy  war.  i.  e.,  to 
raise  or  begin  war,  to  take  arms  for  attack 
(4  Bl.  Comm.  81) ;  to  levy  an  ezecuUon,  i.  t.. 
to  raise  or  levy  so  much  money  on  execution 
(Reg.  Orig.  298). 

In  Practice.    The  raising  of  the  money 

for  which  an  execution  has  been  Issued.  The 
seizing  of  property  under  an  execution. 

LEVYING  WAR.  In  Criminal  law.  The 
assembling  of  a  body  of  men  for  tbe  purpoK 
of  elTecUng  by  force  a  treasonable  object; 
and  all  who  perform  any  part,  however 
minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene 
of  action,  and  who  are  leagued  In  the  gen- 
eral conspiracy,  are  considered  as  engaged 
in  levying  war,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution.  4  Cranch  (U.  S.)  473.  474; 
Const,  art.  3,  J  3.  See  "Treason;"  Fed.  Gas. 
No.  14,692.  This  is  a  technical  term,  bor- 
rowed from  the  BngUsh  law,  and  Its  mean- 
ing Is  the  same  as  It  is  when  used  in  St.  SG 
Bdw.  III.  4  Cranch  (U.  S.)  471;  Hall,  Ijtw 
J.  351;  1  East.  P.  C,  62-77;  Alls.  Crlro.  Law 
606;  9  Car.  &,  P.  129. 

LEWDNESS.  Licentiousness;  an  offense 
BtESlnst  the  public  economy,  when  of  an  opea 
and  notorious  character;  as,  by  frequenting' 
houses  of  111  fame,  which  is  an  Indictable 
offense,  or  by  some  grossly  scandalous  and 
public  Indecency,  for  which  the  punishment 
at  common  law  la  fine  and  Imprisonment. 
The  various  acta  which  constituted  lewdness 
at  common  law  are  now  generally  covered 
by  a  variety  of  statutory  offenses,  as  "inde- 
cent exposure."  "lascivious  cohabitation  " 
etc. 

LEX  (Lat.)  The  law;  a  law  for  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind  In  society.  Among  the  an- 
cient Romans  tbls  word  was  frequently  used 
as  synonymous  with  right,  }us.  When  put 
absolutely.  It  means  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables. 

LEX  AELIA  SENTIA.  The  Ael Ian  Sent i an 
law,  respecting  wills,  proposed  by  the  con- 
suls Aetlus  and  Sentlus,  and  passed  A.  U. 
756,  restraining  a  master  from  manumitting 
his  slaves  In  certain  cases.  Calv.  Lex.: 
Halifax.  Anal.  bk.  1,  c.  3. 

LEX  AEQUITATE  GAUDET;  APPETIT 
perfectum;  est  norma  recti.  The  law  de- 
lights In  equit)';  It  covets  perfection;  it  is  a 
rule  of  right.     Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  36. 

LEX  AGRARIA.  In  Roman  law.  Tbe 
agrarian  law.  A  law  proposed  by  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  A  U.  620,  that  no  one  should 
possess  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  that  three  commissioners  should  be  ap- 


LBX  ALAMANNORUM 


(S4S)        LEX  CORNELIA  DE  INJDiillS 


pointed  to  divide  among  the  poorer  people 
wh&t  aoT  one  had  above  that  extent.  Llv. 
Bplt.  58. 

LEX  ALAMANNORUM  (or  ALEMANNO- 
rum).  The  law  of  the  Alemannl;  first  re- 
duced to  writlDg  Irotn  the  customs  of  the 
country  by  Theodoric.  king  of  the  Pranks, 
A.  D.  G12.  Amended  and  re-enacted  by  Clo- 
taire  II.    S^elman;  Butler,  Hor.  Jur.  g4. 

LEX  ALIQUANDO  SEQUITUR  AEQUI* 
Uitwn.  The  law  sometimes  follows  equity. 
3  WUfl.  119. 


barous  nation  of  Europe,  first  collected  (to- 
gether with  the  law  of  the  Franks  and  Ale- 
nl)  by  Theodoric  I.,  and  finally  com- 
pleted and  promulgated  by  Dagobert.    Spel- 

LEX  BARBARA.  The  barbarian  law.  A 
term  applied  to  the  laws  of  those  nations 
that  were  not  in  subjection  to  the  Roman 

iplre,  such  as  the  Burgundlan  and  Saltan 
law,  the  law  of  the  Lombards,  etc    Spel- 


LEX     BENEFICIALI8     REI     CON8IMILI 
remedium  praeatat.    A  beneficial  law  affords 
remedy  in  a  similar  case.    Z  Inst  689. 


LEX  ANGLIAE  EST  LEX  MI8ERIC0R- 
diae.  The  law  of  England  is  a  law  of  mercy. 
2  Inst  315. 

LEX  ANGLtAE  NON  PATITUR  AB6UR- 
dwm.  The  law  of  England  does  not  suffer  an 
absurdity.    9  Coke,  22. 

LEX  ANGLIAE  NUNQUAM  MATRI8  8ED 
aemiier  patrla  conditlonem  Imttari  parli 
Judlcat.  The  law  of  England  rules  that  the 
offspring  shall  always  follow  the  condition 
of  the  father,  never  that  of  the  mother.  Co. 
Litt.  123. 

LEX  ANGLIAE  NUNQUAM  SINE  PAR- 
llamento  mutari  potest.  The  law  of  England 
cannot  be  changed  but  by  parliament  2 
Inat  HS.  619. 

LEX  APPAREN8.  In  old  English  and  Nor- 
man law.  Apparent  or  manifest  law.  A 
term  used  to  denote  the  trial  by  battel  or 
duel,  ftnd  the  trial  by  ordeal,  "lea"  having 
the  sense  of  process  of  law  (process  litis). 
Spelman.  Called  "apparent"  because  the 
plaintiff  was  obliged  to  make  his  right  clear 
by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  before  he 
could  obtain  on  order  from  the  court  to 
summon  the  defendant. 

LEX  AQUILIA.  In  the  Roman  law.  The 
Aqutlian  taw;  a  celebrated  law  passed 
the  proposition  of  the  tribune  C.  Aqullius 
GatluB,  A.  U.  672.  regulating  the  compen- 
sation to  be  made  for  that  kind  of  damage 
called  "injurious,"  In  the  cases  of  killing  or 
wounding  the  slave  or  beast  of  another. 
InsL  4.  3;  Dig.  9.  2;  Code,  3.  3G;  Calv.  Lex, 

LEX  ATILIA.  In  the  Roman  law.  The 
Atlllan  law;  a  law  passed  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  tribune  L.  AUllne  Regulns,  A. 
U.  443,  authorizing  the  praetor,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  tribunes,  to  appoint  guardians. 
Changed  by  Justinian.    Inat.  1.  20.  3.  ' 

LEX  ATINIA.  In  the  Roman  law.  The 
AUnlan  law;  a  law  declaring  that  the  prop- 
erty in  things  stolen  should  not  be  acquired 
by  prescription  {vsucapione) .  Inst.  2.  6.  2 
Adam.  Rom.  Ant.  207. 


LEX  BRETOY6E  (or  BRET0I8E).  The 
law  of  the  ancient  Britons,  or  Uarcbee  of 
Wales. 

LEX  BURGUNDtONUM.  The  law  of  the 
Burgundlane,  a  barbarous  nation  of  Europe, 
first  compiled  and  published  by  Gundebald, 
of  the  last  of  their  kings,  about  A.  D. 
500.     Spelman;  Butler,  Hor.  Jur.  84. 

LEX  CITIUS  TOLERARE  VULT  PRIVA- 
tum  damnum  quam  publicum  malum.  The 
law  would  rather  tolerate  a  prirate  loss 
than  &  public  evil,    Co.  Litt.  lG2b. 

LEX  COMITATU8  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  The  law  of  the  county,  or  the  law 
administered  In  the  county  court  before  the 
earl  (comes)  or  his  deputy.    Spelman. 

LEX  COMMI880RIA.  In  Roman  law.  A 
.law  by  which  a  debtor  and  creditor  might 
agree,  where  a  thing  had  been  pledged  to  the 
latter  to  secure  the  debt,  that,  if  the  debtor 
did  not  pay  at  the  day,  the  pledge  sbouid 
become  the  absolute  property  of  the  creditor. 
This  was  abolished  by  a  law  of  Constantine. 
Kent,  Comro.  5S3. 

A  law  according  to  which  a  seller  might 
stipulate  that,  if  the  price  of  the  thing  sold 
were  not  paid  within  a  certain  time,  the  sale 
should  be  void.    Dig.  IS.  3. 

law.    See 


LEX  CONTRA  ID  QUOD  PRAE3UMIT, 
probatlonem  non  reclplt.  The  law  admits 
no  proof  against  that  which  it  presumes. 
Lofft,  573. 

LEX  CORNELIA  DE  FAL80  (orFALSIS). 
In  Roman  law.  The  Comellao  law  respeot- 
Ing  forgery  or  counterfeiting.  Passed  by  the 
dictator  Sylla.    Dig.  48.  10;  Calv.  Lei. 

LEX  CORNELIA  OEINJURIIS.  In  Roman 
law.  The  Cornelian  law  respecting  injuries; 
a  law  passed  by  the  dictator  L.  Cornelius 
Sylla,  providing  remedies  for  certain  in- 
juries, as  for  battery,  forcible  entry  of  an- 
other's  house,  etc.  Catv.  Lex.  Being  the 
moat  important  of  the  Cornelian  laws,  it  is 
sometimes  known  generally  as  "Lex  Cor- 
nelia." 


,,Go(^(^lc 


LEX  CORNELIA,  ETC. 


LEX  LOCI.  ETC. 


LEX  CORNELIA  DE  SiCARIIS  ET  VENE- 
ficis.  In  Roman  law.  The  Comellan  law  re- 
iipecUng  aBsaasliiB  and  polaoners.  Passed  b7 
the  dictator  Sylla.    Dig.  48.  8;  Calv.  L«i. 


LEX  DE  FUTURO;  JUDEX  DE  PRAETE- 
rito.  Tbe  law  provides  for  the  tuture;  tlie 
Judge  tor  the  past. 

LEX  DEFICERE  NON  POTEST  IN  JU8- 
titia  exhibenda.  The  law  ought  not  to  fall 
In  dispensing  JuBtlce.    Co.  Lltt.  197. 

LEX  DERAISNIA.  The  proof  or  a  thing 
which  one  denies  to  be  done  by  him.  where 
another  afflrniH  It;  defeating  the  assertion 
of  his  adversary,  and  showing  it  he  against 
reason  or  probability.  This  was  uBed  among 
tbe  old  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Normans. 
Co  well. 


LEX  EST  RATIO  8UMMA,  QUAE  JUBET 
quae  sunt  utilla  et  neceasarla,  et  contrarla 
prohibet.  Law  Is  the  perfection  of  reason, 
which  commands  what  Is  useful  and  neces- 
sary, and  forbids  the  contrary.  Co.  Lltt 
319b. 

LEX  EST  SANCTIO  8ANCTA,  JUBENS 
honesta,  et  prohlbena  contraria.  Law  Is  a 
sacred  sanction,  commanding  what  Is  right, 
and  prohibiting  the  contrary.     2  Inst.  GST. 

LEX  EST  TUTISSIMA  CASSIS;  SUB 
clypeo  legis  nemo  decipitur.  Law  is  the  saf- 
est helmet;  under  the  shield  of  the  law  no 
one  Is  deceived.    2  Inst  S6. 

LEX  ET  CON8UETUDO  PARLIAMENTI. 
The  law  and  custom  of  partlament  The 
houses  of  parliament  constitute  a  court  not 
only  of  legislation,  but  also  of  Justice,  and 
have  their  own  rules,  by  which  the  court 
Itself  and  the  suitors  therein  are  governed. 
May.  Pari.  Prac.  (6th  Ed.)  38-61.  See  1  Bl. 
Comm.  163. 

LEX  ET  CONSUETUDO  REGNI.  The  law 
and  custom  of  the  realm;  one  of  the  names 
of  the  common  law. 


LEX  FALCiDIA. 


"Falcldlan  l*w." 


LEX  FINGIT  UBI  SUB8ISTIT  AEQUITAS. 

Law  feigns  where  equity  subsists.    11  Coke. 
90;  Branch,  Princ. 

LEX  FORI  (Lat  the  law  of  the  fonim). 
The  law  ol  the  country,  to  the  trlbnnal  In 
which  an  action  is  brought.    6  Clark  A  P.  1. 

LEX  FRANCORUM.  The  Uw  Of  tbe 
Pranks;  promulgated  hy  Theodorlc  I.,  aon  ot 
CIovls  I.,  at  the  same  time  with  the  law  ol 
the  Alemannl  and  Bavarians.  Spelman. 
This  was  a  different  collection  from  tbe  Salic 
law. 

LEX  FRISIONUM.  The  law  of  the  Fris- 
ians, promulgated  about  the  mldd1«  of  tbe 
eighth  century.    Spelman. 

LEX  FURIA  (or  FU8IA)  CANINIA,  In  Ro- 
man law.  The  Furian  Canlnlan  law;  a  law 
passed  in  the  consulship  ot  P.  Furlua  Camll- 
lua  and  C.  Caolnlus  Callus,  A.  U.  762,  pro- 
hibiting roasters  from  manumitting  by  will 
more  than  a  certain  number  or  propordon 
ot  their  slaves.  This  law  was  abrogated  by 
Justinian.  Inst.  1.  7;  Code,  7.  3;  Helnec. 
Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  1,  UL  7. 

LEX  GOTHICA.  The  Gothic  law,  or  U« 
of  tbe  Qoths.  First  promulgated  In  writing. 
A.  D.  466.    Spelman. 

LEX  H08T1LIA.  The  HosUIlan  law,  pass- 
ed In  the  consulship  of  A.  Hoetltius,  author 
Izlng  actions  of  theft  to  be  brought  In  tbe 
name  of  captives  or  persons  absent  on  the 
business  of  the  state,     Inst.  4.  10.  pr.;  Calv. 

LEX  IMPERATORIA.  The  Imperial  or 
Roman  law.  Quoted  under  this  name  br 
Pleta,  lib,  1,  c.  3S,  E  16;  Id.  lib.  3.  c.  10.  f  i. 

LEX  INTENDIT  VICINUM  VICINI  FAC- 
ta  acire.  The  taw  presumes  that  one  neigh- 
bor knows  the  actions  of  another,    Co.  Utt 


LEX  JUDICAT  DE  REBUS  NECE8SAR10 
faciendia  quaaire  Ipsa  factia.  The  law  judges 
ot  things  which  must  neeessarlly  be  done  as 
It  actually  done.    Branch,  Prtnc. 

LEX  JUDICIALIS.    An  onleal.    Leg.  H.  1. 

LEX  JULIA  MAJE8TATIS.    InRonuutlaw. 

Tbe  Julian  law  of  majesty;  a  law  promul- 
gated by  Julius  Caesar,  and  again  publlsbed 
with  additions  by  Augustus,  comprehending 
all  the  laws  before  enacted  to  punish  tran^ 
gresBors  against  the  state.  Halifax,  Anal, 
bk,  3,  c,  12;  Calv.  hex. 

LEX  LOCI  (Lat)  The  law  of  the  place. 
This  may  he  either  lex  loot  contractus  mil 
actui,  the  law  of  the  place  of  making  Ui« 
contract  or  of  the  thing  done:  let  loci  rti 
sitae,  the  law  ot  the  place  where  the  thli^ 
Is  situated;  lex  loci  domicilii,  the  law  of  tbe 
place  of  domicile. 

In  general,  however,  lex  loci  Is  only  uBe<l 
for  lex  loci  contractu*  avt  actut. 


LEX  LOCI  SOLUTIONIS  (54 

LEX  UOCI  SOLUTIONIS.  The  law  of  tbe 
pl&ce  where  p&yment  or  performiuice  of  a 
contract  Is,  by  Its  terms,  to  be  made. 

LEX  LONGOBARDORUM  (Lat)  Thename 
of  KD  ancient  code  In  force  among  tbe  Iiom- 
bards.  It  contains  many  evident  traces  of 
feudal  policy.  It  survived  the  destructlou 
ot  tbe  ancient  government  of  Lombardy  by 
Charlemagne,  and  ie  said  to  be  still  partially 
lu  force  In  some  districts  of  Italy. 

LEXMANIFESTA.  Manifest  or  open  law; 
the  trial  by  duel  or  ordeal.  Tbe  same  as 
lex  apporens  (Q.  v.) 

LEX  MERCATORIA  (Lat)  That  ^stem 
of  laws  which  is  adopted  by  all  commercial 
□atione,  and  which,  therefore,  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.    See  "Law  Mer- 

LEX  NECESSITATIS  EST  LEX  TEMPO- 
ris,  I.  c,  Instantls.  Tbe  law  of  necessity  is 
the  law  of  time,  that  ts,  time  present  Hob. 
159. 

LEX  NEMINEM  COGIT  AD  VANA  8EU 
inutllla  peragenda.  The  law  forces  no  one 
to  do  vain  or  useless  things.  Wlngate,  Max. 
600:  3  Bl.  Comm.  144;  2  Blug.  (N.  C.)  121; 
13  Bast.  430;  7  Pa.  SL  206,  214;  3  Johns.  (N. 
Y,)  698. 

LEX  NEMINEM  COOIT  OSTENDERE 
quod  nesclre  praeaumltur.  The  law  forces 
no  one  to  make  known  what  he  is  presumed 
not  to  know.    Lofft,  569. 


LEX  NEMINI  OPERATUR  INIQUUM,  NE- 
mini  facit  Injurlam.  The  law  never  works 
an  Injury,  or  does  him  a  wrong.  Jenk.  Cent. 
Caa.  22. 

LEX  NIL  FACIT  FRUSTRA,  NIL  JUBET 
fniatra.  The  law  does  nothing  and  com- 
manda  nothing  in  vain.  3  BulsL  279;  Jenk. 
Cent  Cas.  17. 

LEX  NON  A  REGE  EST  VIOLANDA.  The 
law  is  not  to  be  violated  by  the  king.  Jenk. 
Cent.  Caa.  7. 

LEX  NON  COGIT  AD  IMPOSBIBILIA. 
The  law  requires  nothing  tmposflible.  Co. 
LitL  231b;  Hob.  96;  1  Bouv.  Inst  note  851. 


LEX  HON  DEFICIT  IN  JUSTITIA  EXl- 
b«nda.  The  law  does  not  fall  In  showing 
lusUce.    Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  31. 

LEX  NON  EXACTE  DEFINIT,  8ED  AR- 
bltrlo  bonl  vlrl  permlttlt.  The  law  does  not 
deilne  exactly,  but  tniats  in  the  judgment  of 
a  K«od  man.    9  Mass.  47G. 

LEX  NON  FAVET  VOTIS  DELICATO- 
rum.  The  law  favors  not  the  wishes  of  the 
dainty.    9  Coke,  68a. 


LEX  RHODIA 

LEX  NON  INTENOIT  ALIQUID  IMP08- 
sitaile.  The  law  intends  not  anything  Impos- 
sible.   12  Coke,  89a. 

LEX  NON  PATITUR  FRACTIONES  ET 
divlalones  statuum.  The  lav  suffers  no  frac' 
tlona  and  dlvlaiona  of  estates.  1  Coke,  87: 
Branch,  Princ. 

LEX  NON  PRAECIPIT  INUTILIA,  QUIA 
inutllla  labor  stultua.  The  law  commands 
not  useless  things,  because  useless  labor  Is 
foolish.    Co.  Litt.  197;  5  Coke.  g9a. 

LEX  NON  REQUIRIT  VERIFICARE 
quod  apparet  curiae.  The  law  does  not  re- 
quire that  to  be  proved  which  is  apparent  to 
tbe  court.     9  Coke,  54. 


LEX  PAPIA  POPPAEA.  In  Roman  law. 
The  Papian  Poppaeau  law;  a  law  proposed 
by  tbe  consuls  Paplus  and  Foppaeus  at  the 
deetre  of  Auguetue,  A.  U.  762,  enlarging  tJie 
lea  Praetoria  (g.  v.)  InsL  3.  8.  2;  Halifax. 
Anal.  bk.  2.  c.  10. 

LEX  PLUS  LAUDATUR  QUANDO  RA- 
t<one  probatur.  The  law  is  the  more  praised 
when  It  is  consonant  to  reason.  3  Term  R. 
146;  7  Term  R.  252;  T  Adol.  ft  E.  657;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  Loudon  Ed.)  161. 

LEX  POSTERIOR  DEROQAT  PRIORL     A. 

prior  statute  shall  give  place  to  a  later. 
Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  6;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)  27. 

LEX  PRAETORIA.  In  Roman  law.  The 
Praetorian  law;  a  law  by  which  every  freed- 
man  who  made  a  will  was  commanded  to 
leave  a  moiety  to  hie  patron.     Inst  3.  S.  1. 

L.  C.  B.  Gilbert  has  applied  tbe  term  to 
the  rules  that  govern  in  a  court  of  equity. 
Glib.  Ch.  pt  2. 

LEX  PROSPICIT,  NON  RESPICIT.  The 
law  looks  forward,  not  backward.  Jenk. 
Cent.  Cas.  284.    See  "Retrospective  Law." 


LEX  REQIA.  A  law  by  which  It  was 
claimed  that  the  legislative  power  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  Roman  people  to  the  emperor. 
Inst.  1.  2.  6.  Whether  such  a  law  was  passed 
has  been  doubted.  1  Kent,  Comm.  544 ; 
Tayl.  Civ.  Law,  236,  note. 


LEX  REJICIT  8UPERFLUA,  PUGNAN- 
tla,  Incongrua.  The  law  rejects  superfluous, 
contradictory,  and  incongruous  things.  Jenk. 
Cent  Cas.  133,  140.  176. 

The  law  dia- 


LEX  RHODIA.    The  Rhodian  law. 


mgte 


LEX  SACRAMENTALIS 

larl7  the  fragment  of  It  on  the  subject  of 
Jettlaoa  (de  ;actu),  preserved  in  tbe  Pan- 
dects.   Dig.  14.  2.  1;  3  Kent,  Comm.  233,  233. 


LEX  8ALICA.  The  Salic  law:  tbe  law  of 
the  Saltan  Franks,  a  people  of  Germany  who 
■etUed  In  Gaul  In  the  fifth  century.  It  is 
the  oldest  of  the  barbarian  codes,  being  said 
to  have  been  framed  about  A.  D.  422.  The 
most  celebrated  provision  of  this  code, 
excluding  females  from  Inheritance,  is  often 
referred  to  alone  as  the  Salic  law. 

According  to  Spelman,  many  provisions  of 
the  laws  of  Henry  I.  were  taken  from  this 
source. 

LEX  SCRIPTA  81  CE8SET,  ID  CU8T0DI- 
ri  oportet  quod  morbus  et  consuetudlne  In- 
ductum  est;  et,  •!  qua  in  re  hoc  defecerit, 
tunc  Id  quod  proxlmum  et  consaquens  el  est; 
et,  at  Id  non  appareat,  tunc  Jus  quo  urba 
Romana  utititr  servarl  oportet  If  the  writ- 
ten law  be  silent,  that  which  la  drawn  from 
manners  and  custom  ought  to  be  observed; 
and,  if  that  la  in  any  manner  defective,  then 
that  which  la  next  and  analogous  to  It;  and, 
If  that  does  not  appear,  then  the  law  which 
Rome  usee  ahonld  be  followed.  7  Coke,  19. 
This  maxim  of  Lord  Coke  Is  so  far  followed 
at  the  present  day  that.  In  cases  where  there 
Is  no  precedent  of  the  English  courts,  the 
civil  law  is  always  heard  with  respect,  and 
often,  though  not  necessarily, 
Wharton. 

LEX  SEMPER  DABIT  REMEOiUM.  The 
law  will  always  give  a  remedy.  3  Bouv. 
Inst,  note  2411;  Bac.  Abr.  "Actions  in  Gen- 
eral" (B> ;  Branch.  Prlnc;  Broom.  Leg.  Max. 
(Id  London  Ed.)  181;  12  Adol.  A  B.  266;  T  Q. 
B.4S1. 

LEX  SEMPER  INTENDIT  QUOD  CON. 
venit  ration!.  The  law  always  intends  what 
is  agreeable  to  reason.   Co.  Litt.  78. 

LEX  BITU3.  Modem  law  Latin  for  "the 
law  of  the  place  where  property  is  situated." 
The  general  rule  la  that  lands  and  other 
immovahlea  are  governed  by  the  lex  Htua,  i. 
e..  by  the  law  of  the  country  In  which  they 
are  situated.    Weatl.  Priv.  Int.  I^w,  62. 

LEX     8PECTAT     NATURAE     ORDINEM. 

The  law  regards  the  order  of  nature.     Co. 
Lltt.  1S7;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  I^ndon  Ed.) 


LEX  TALI0NI8  (Lat.)  The  law  of  retolla- 
tion,  an  example  of  which  la  given  in  the 
law  of  MoseB,~an  eye  for  an  eye.  &  tooth  for 
a  tooth,  etc. 

Amicable  retaliation  Includes  those  acts  of 
retaliation  which  correspond  to  the  acts  of 
the  other  nation  under  similar  clrcumetan- 


8)  LIABILITY 

Jurists  and  writers  on  international  law. 
are  divided  as  to  the  right  of  one  nation  pan- 
isbing  with  death,  by  way  of  retaliation,  the 
citizene  or  subjects  of  another  nation.  In 
the  United  States,  no  example  of  such  bar- 
barity has  ever  been  witnessed;  but  prison- 
ers have  been  kept  In  close  confinement  in  , 
retaliation  for  the  same  conduct  towards  . 
American  prisoners.  See  RutherTorth,  Inst, 
bk.  2.  c.  9;  Hart  Law  Nat.  bk.  g.  c.  1.  j  S. 
note;  1  Kent,  Comm.  93;  Wheaton,  InL  Law. 
pt  4,  c.  1,  I  1. 

Vindictive  retaliation  includes  tboae  acts    , 
which  amount  to  a  war. 


LEX  UNO  ORE  OMNES  ALLOQUITUR. 
The  law  speaks  to  all  with  one  mouth.     2 

Inst  184. 

LEX  VIGILANTteUS,  NON  DORMIENT1- 
bus  subvenlt  Law  assists  the  w&beful,  not 
the  sleeping.    1  Story,  Cont  (tth  Bd.)  502. 


LEX  WI8IGOTHORUM.  The  law  of  the 
Visigoths,  or  Western  Ooths,  who  settled  in 
Spain;  Srst  reduced  to  writing  A.  D.  166. 
They  were  made  by  Buric,  amended  by 
Chlndaswindue  and  Recaswlndus.  A  revision 
of  these  laws  was  made  by  Egigaa.     Spel- 


LEY  (Old  Ft.;  a  corruption  of  tot).  Law. 
For  example.  Termes  de  la  Ley. — Terms  of 
the  Law.  In  another,  and  an  old  technical, 
sense,  lejr  signifies  an  oath,  or  the  oath  with 
compurgators;  as,  il  lend  aa  ley  aiu  pteyn- 
titre.    Britt  c.  27. 

LEV  CIVILE.  In  old  English  law.  The 
civil  or-  Roman  law.  T.  B.  H.  8  Edw.  III. 
42.  Otherwise  termed  ley  eaorlpte,  the  writ- 
ten law.    T.  B.  10  Bdw.  III.  24. 

LEV  GAGER.  Wager  of  law;  an  offer  to 
make  an  oath  denying  the  cause  of  action  of 
the  plaintiff,  confirmed  by  compurgators  (•;, 
),  which  oath  used  'o  be  allowed  in  cer- 
tain cases.  When  It  was  accomplished.  It 
waa  called  the  "doing  of  the  law."  fetans  de 
ini-  Termes  de  la  Ley,  "Ley:"  2  Barn.  &  C. 
638;  3  Boe,  ft  P.  297;  3  ft  4  Wm.  IV.  c  it.  i 
16. 

LEVES  DE  E8TILL0.  In  Spanish  law. 
Laws  of  the  age;  a  book  of  explanations  of 
the  Puero  Real,  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two.  formed  under  the  author- 
ity of  Alonzo  X.  and  his  son  Sancho.  and  of 
Fernando  el  Emplazado.  and  published  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  or  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth,  and  some  of  Uiem 
Inserted  In  the  New  Recopltaclon.  See  1 
White,  New  Recop.  p.  354. 


something  which  mtty  be  enforced  hy  action. 
This  liability  may  arise  from  contracts  ei- 
ther express  or  Imltlled.  or  In  consequence  ot 
torta  committed. 

LIBEL. 

In  Practice.    A  written  statement  by  a 

plaJntltF.  In  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty 
cottrts,  ot  his  cause  of  action,  and  of  the  re- 
lief he  seeks  to  obtain  In  a  suit.  Law,  Ecc. 
Law,  17;  Ayllffe,  Par.  346:  Shelf.  Mar.  « 
Dlv.  506;  Dunl.  Adm.  Prac.  111.  It  performs 
substantially  the  same  office  In  the  eccleai- 
asttcal  courts,  and  those  courts  which  tallow 
the  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  as 
the  bill  In  chancery  and  the  declar&tfon  In 
common-law  practice. 

In  Torta.    That  which  Is  written  or 

printed,  and  published,  calculated  to  injure 
the  character  of  another  by  bringing;  him  In- 
to ridicule,  hatred,  or  contempt.  Parke,  J.. 
15  Mees.  t  W.  344. 

Everything,  written  or  printed,  which  re- 
Oects  on  the  character  of  another,  and  te 
published  without  lawful  justiflcatlon  or  ex- 
cuse, is  a  libel,  whatever  the  Intention  may 
have  been.    1&  Mees.  ft  W.  437. 

A  malicious  defamation,  expressed  either 
in  printing  or  writing,  or  by  rigns  or  pic- 
tures, and  tending  either  to  blacken  the  mem- 
ory of  one  who  is  dead,  or  the  reputation  of 
one  who  is  alive,  and  expose  talm  to  public 
hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule.  I  Hawk.  P.  C. 
bk.  1,  c.  73,  S  1;  4  Mass.  168;  2  Pick.  (Mass.) 
115:  9  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  214;  1  Denlo  (N.  Y.) 
347:  24  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  434:  9  Bam.  ft  C. 
172;  4  Man.  ft  R.  127;  2  Kent,  Comm.  13. 

It  has  been  defined,  perhaps  with  more 
precisian,  to  be  a  censorious  or  ridiculous 
writing,  picture,  or  sign  made  with  a  mall' 
clous  or  mischievous  intent  towards  govern- 
ment, magistrates,  or  ladlvlduals.  3  Johns. 
Caa.  (N.  Y.)  354:  9  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  216:  5 
Bio.  (Pa.)   340. 

Any  publication  not  oral,  which  exposes  a 
person  to  hatred,  contempt,  ridicule,  or  ob- 
loquy, or  tends  to  Injure  him  in  hla  business 
or  calling.  Impair  his  standing  in  society,  or 
cause  him  to  be  shunned  or  avoided  by  his 
neighbors.    Odgers,  Libel  ft  S.  22. 

LIBEL  OF  ACCUSATION.  In  Scotch  law. 
The  instrument  which  contains  the  charge 
against  a  person  accused  of  a  crime.  Libels 
are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  Indictments  and 
criminal  letters. 

Every  libel  assumes  the  form  of  what  Is 
termed.  In  logic,  a  "syllogism."  It  Is  first 
stated  that  some  particular  kind  of  act  is 
criminal;  as,  that  "theft  ts  a  crime  of  a 
heinous  nature,  and  severely  punishable." 
This  proposition  Is  termed  the  "major."  It 
is  next  stated  that  the  person  accused  is 
guilty  of  the  crime  so  named,  "actor,  or  art 
and  part"  This,  with  the  narrative  of  the 
manner  in  which,  and  the  time  when,  the 
offense  was  committed,  is  catted  the  "minor" 
proposition  of  the  libel.  The  "conclusion"  is 
that,  att  or  part  of  the  facts  being  proved, 
or  admitted  by  confession,  the  panel  "ought 
to  be  punished  with  the  pafns  of  the  law,  to  i 
deter  others  from  committing  the  tike  crime  ! 


LIBER   ASSISARUM 


LIBELLANT,  The  party  who  fllee  a  libel 
In  an  ecclesiastical  or  admiralty  case,  cor- 
responding to  the  plaintiff  in  actions  tn  the 
■law  courts. 


LIBELLEE.  A  party  against  whom  a  libel 
has  been  filed  In  procedings  In  an  eccleai- 
astlcal  court  or  in  admiralty,  corresponding 
lo  the  defendant  in  a  common-law  suit. 

L1BELLUS   (Lat.) 

In  Civil  Law.    A  little  book.    I/M«Um 

supplex,  a  petition,  especlaly  to  emperor,  all 
petitions  to  whom  must  be  In  writing.  L. 
15,  Dig.  in  jKS  voc.  lAbellum  resoribere,  to 
mark  on  such  petition  the  answer  to  it.  L, 
2,  §  2,  Dig.  de  jur.  fUc.  Libellwrn  agere,  to 
assist  or  counsel  the  emperor  in  regard  to 
such  petitions,  L.  12,  Dig.  de  distr.  ptgn.; 
and  one  whose  duty  It  is  to  do  so  is  called 
inagUiter  HbeUorum.  There  were  also  pro- 
magistH.  L.  1,  Dig.  de  offic.  praef.  pract. 
lAbellua  accusatorivs,  an  Information  and  ac- 
cusation of  a  crime.  L.  17,  3  1,  and  L.  29,  S 
8,  Dig.  ad  teg.  Jul.  dc  adult.  Libellut  divor- 
tU,  a  writing  of  divorcement  I-.  7,  Dig.  de 
divort.  et  repud.  Ltbellut  reram,  an  Inven- 
tory. Calv.  Lex.  lAbellus  or  oratio  consut- 
torla,  a  message  by  which  emperors  laid 
matters  l>efore  senate.  Calv.  Lex.;  Suet. 
Caes.  66. 

A  writing  in  which  Is  contained  the  names 
of  the  plaintiff  (actor)  and  defendant  ir»- 
U8).  the  thing  Bought,  the  right  relied  upon, 
and  name  of  the  tribunal  l>efore  which  the 
action  is  brought.    Calv.  Lex. 

lAbellui  appellatorius,  an  appeal.  Calv. 
Lex.;  L.  1,  S  ulL,  Dig.  ff.  de  appellat. 

In  English  Law(sometimescaIledliM- 

lus  convenlionalU) .     A  bill.     Bracton.   fol, 

lis. 

LISELLU6  CONVENTiONIS.  In  the  civil 
law.  The  statement  of  a  platntltTs  claim  in 
a  petition  presented  to  the  magistrate,  who 
directed  an  officer  to  deliver  It  to  the  de- 
fendant. 

LIBELLUS  FAM03U8  (Lat.)  A  Ubel;  a 
defamatory  writing.  L.  IE,  Dig.  de  prien.: 
VOcat.  sub  •'famo»us."  It  may  be  without 
writing:  as,  by  signs,  pictures,  etc.  6  Rep. 
de  famoait  libelUs. 

LIBELOUS.    Constituting  a  libel. 

LIBER   (Lat.) 

In  Civil  Law.     A  book,  whatever  the 

material  of  which  It  la  made;   a  princl]>al 

subdivision  of  a  literary  work;  thus,  the 
Pandects,  or  Digest  of  the  Civil  Law,  la  di- 
vided Into  fifty  books.    I,.  52.  Dig.  de  legal. 

In  Civil  and  Old  English  Law.    Free; 

c.  g..  a  free  (liber)  bull.  Jacob.  Exempt 
from  service  or  jurisdiction  of  another,  e.  g., 
a  free  (715er)  man.    L.  3.  Dig.  da  «/(i(u  liomi- 


LIBER  ASSISARUM  (Lat.)     The  book  of 
assigns  or  pleas  of  the  crown;    being  Ui«  i 
fifth  part  of  the  Year  Books.  '  I 


LIBER  BANCU3 


LIBERTAS 


LIBER  ET  LEGALI8  HOMO  (Lat.)  A 
tree  and  lawful  man;  one  worthy  of  being  n 
Juryman.  He  must  neither  be  InCamouB  nor 
a  bondman.  3  Bl.  Comm.  340.  362;  Bractoa, 
fol.  14b:  Fleta.  lib,  S.  c.  25,  |  4;  Id.  lib.  4,  c 
5.  S4. 

LIBER  FEUDORUM  (Lat.)  A  code  Of  the 
feudal  law,  which  was  compiled  by  direction 
ot  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and 
publisbed  In  Milan.  In  1170.  It  was  divided 
Into  Are  books,  of  which  the  flret.  second,  and 
some  fragments  of  the  others  still  exist,  ao'l 
are  printed  at  the  end  of  all  the  modem  edi- 
tions of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civitis.  Olannone, 
bk.  13,  c.  3:  Cruise,  Dig.  prel.  diss.  c.  1, 
5  31. 

LIBER  HOMO  (Lat.)  A  free  man;  a  free- 
man lawfully  competent  to  act  aa  Juror.  Ld. 
Raym.  417;  Keb.  563. 

In  London,  a  man  can  be  a  liber  homo  ei- 
ther (1)  by  service,  as  having  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship; or  (2)  by  birthright,  being  a 
son  of  a  Uber  homo;  or  (3)  by  redemption, 
i.  e.,  allowance  of  mayor  and  aldermen. 
There  was  no  Intermediate  state  between 
vUlein  and  ?(hrt-  homo.  Fleta,  lib.  4,  c.  11.  § 
22.  But  a  Hiier  hvmn  could  be  vassal  of  ^- 
other.    Bracton.  fol.  25. 

In  Old  European  Law.  An  allodial  pro- 
prietor, as  opposed  to  a  feudatory.  Calv. 
Lex.  "Alode." 

LIBER  JUDICIARUM  (Lat.)  The  book  of 
Judgment,  or  doom  book.  The  Saxon  Dom- 
boc.  Conjectured  to  be  a  book  of  statutes  ot 
ancient  Saxon  kings.  See  Jacob,  "Domboc;" 
1  Bt.  Comm.  64. 

LIBER  NIGER  (LaL)  Black  book.  A 
name  given  to  several  ancient  records.  See 
"Black  Book  of  the  Encbequer." 

LIBER  NIGER  8CACCARII  (Law  l^t.) 
The  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  attributed 
to  Oervaae  of  TlHbury.  1  Reeve,  HIat.  Bng. 
Law,  320,  note. 

LIBER  RUBER  SCACCARll  (Law  Lat.) 
The  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer.  1  Reeve, 
Hist.  Eng.  Law,  220,  note.  See  "Red  Book 
of  the  Exchequer." 

LIBERA  BATCLLA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old 
records.  A  free  boat;  the  right  of  having  a 
boat  to  fish  in  a  certain  water;  a  species  of 
free  fishery.  Flac.  Itln.  apud  Cestrlam,  14 
Hen.  VII. 

LIBERA  ELEEM06YNA(LawLat.)  Inold 
BogllBh  law.  Free  alma:  frankalmoign, 
Bracton,  fol.  27b. 

LIBERA  FALDA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Frank  fold ;  free  fold ;  free  toldage. 
1  Leon.  11. 

LIBERA  LEX  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Bngllsh 
law.  Frank  law;  free  law;  otherwise  called 
lex  terrae  (q.  v.)  Called  libera,  according  to 
Lord  Coke,  to  distinguish  men  who  enjoy  it. 
and  whose  best  and  freest  birthright  it  is. 


from  them  that  by  their  offenses  have  lost  it. 
Co.  LItt  94b,  Amitlerr,  Hberam  legem,  to  lose 
one's  frank  law.  3  Bl.  Comm,  3H':  4  Bl. 
Comm.  136;  Crabb,  HUt.  Eng.  Law,  318.  319; 
Co.  Lltt.  Z94b;   Fleta,  lib.  4,  c.  8,  5  2. 

LIBERA   PI8CARIA    (Law  Lat.)     In  old 
English  law.    A  free  fishery  (y.  r.)    Co.  Lltt. 

122a. 


LIBERAM  LEGEM  AMITTERE.  To  lose 
one's  free  law  (called  the  villainouB  Judg- 
ment) to'become  discredited  or  disabled  as 
Juror  and  witnesB,  to  forfeit  goods  and  chat- 
tels and  landa  for  life,  to  have  tlioae  lands 
wasted,  housea  razed,  trees  rooted  up,  and 
one's  body  committed  to  prison.  It  was  an- 
ciently  pronounced  against  conspirators,  but 
Is  now  disused,  the  punishment  substituted 
being  line  and  Imprisonment.  Hawk.  P.  C. 
61.  c.  72,  5  9;   3  InsL  321. 

LIBERARE. 

In  the  Civil  Law.    To  free  or  set  free; 

to  liberate;  to  give  one  his  liberty.  Calv. 
Lex. 

In  Old  English  Law.  To  deliver,  trans- 
fer, or  band  over.  Applied  to  writs,  panels 
of  Jurors,  etc.    Bracton,  fols.  116.  176b. 

LIBERATA  PECUNIA  NON  LIBERAT  OF- 
ferentem.  Money  being  restored  does  not 
set  free  the  party  offering.    Co.  Litt.  207. 

LIBERATE  iT.at.i  In  English  iiractice.  .\ 
writ  which  Issues  on  lands,  tenements,  and 
chattels,  being  returned  under  an  extent  on 
a  statute  staple,  commanding  the  sheriff  to 
deliver  them  to  the  plaintiff,  by  the  extent 
and  appraisement  mentioned  in  the  writ  of 
extent,  and  in  the  sheriff's  return  thereto. 
See  Comyn.  Dig.  "Statute  Staple"  (D  6). 

LIBERATIO. 

In  Old  Engliah  Law.    Livery;  money 

paid  for  the  delivery  or  use  of  a  thing. 

In   Old   Scotch    Law.     Livery;,  a  fee 

given  to  a  servant  or  officer.  Skene  de  Verb. 
Sign. 

Money,  meat,  drink,  clothes,  etc..  yearly 
given  and  delivpied  by  the  lord  to  hia  domes- 
tic servants.    Blount. 

LIBERATION.  In  clvt!  law.  The  extln- 
gnlshment  of  a  contract  by  which  he  who 
was  bound  becomes  free  or  liberated,  Wolff. 
Dr.  Nat.  §  749.  Synonvmous  with  "paT- 
ment."    Dig.  SO.  16.  47. 

LIBERI. 

In  Saxon  Law.  Freemen;  the  posses- 
sors of  allodial  lands,     t  Reeve,  Hist  Eng. 

In  the  Civil  Law.    Children.    The  term 

included  "'grandchildren," 

LIBERI  CHASEA  (or  CHACIA)  (Law 
Lat.)  In  old  English  law.  A  free  chase. 
Reg.  Jud.  33;  Fleta,  lib.  2.  c.  41.  S  51. 


LIBERTAS  ECCLESIASTICA 


LIBERTAS  EST  NATURALI8  FACULTA8 
eJuB  quod  culque  facere  llbet,  nisi  quod  de 
Jure  aut  vi  prohibetur.  Liberty  Is  the  aat- 
ural  power  of  doing  whatever  one  pleases. 
except  that  which  Is  restrained  by  law  or 
force.    Co.  Lltt  116. 

LIBERTAS  INAESTIMAB1LIS  RES  EST. 
Uberty  is  an  inestimable  good.  Dig.  SO.  IT. 
106;  FleU.  lib.  2,  c.  51.  S  13. 

LIBERTAS  NON  RECIPIT  AESTIMA- 
tlonem.  Freedom  does  not  admit  of  valua- 
tion.   Bracton,  14. 

LIBERTAS  OMNIBUS  REBUS  FAVORA- 
billor  eat  Liberty  Is  more  favored  than  all 
things.    Dig.  50.  17.  132. 

LIBERTAS  REGALES  AO  CORONAM 
spectantes  ex  concesslone  regum  a  corona 
exierunt.  Royal  franchises  relating  to  the 
crown  have  emanated  from  the  crown  by 
grant  of  kings.     2  Inst.  496. 

LIBERTATIBUS  ALLOCANOIS.  A  writ 
lying  for  a  citizen  or  burgess.  Impleaded 
contrary  to  his  tlberty.  to  Iiave  hie  privilege 
allowed.    Reg.  Orig.  262. 

LIBERTATIBUS  EXIGENOI8  IN  ITINE- 
re.  An  ancient  writ,  whereby  the  lilng  com- 
manded the  Justices  In  eyre  to  admit  of  an' 
attorney  for  the  defense  of  another's  11I>. 
erty.    Reg.  Orig.  19. 

LIBERTI,  or  LIBERTINI.  lu  Roman  law. 
The  condition  of  those  who,  having  been 
slaves,  had  been  made  free.  I  Brown,  Civ. 
Law,  99. 

There  Is  some  distinction  between  these 
words.  By  libertus  was  understood  the  treed- 
man  when  considered  in  relation  to  bis  pa- 
tron, who  had  bestowed  liberty  upon  him; 
and  he  was  called  iibertiiius  when  considered 
in  relation  to  the  state  he  occupied  In  so- 
ciety subsequent  to  his  manumission.  Lee. 
Dr.  Civ.  E  93. 

LIBERTICIDE.    A  destroyer  ofllberty. 


LIBERTINUM  INGRATUM  LEGES  CIV- 
iles  in  priatinam  servitutem  redlgunt;  sed 
lege*  Angliae  semel  manumissum  semper 
ttberum  judicant.  The  civil  laws  reduce  an 
ungrateful  freedman  to  his  original  slavery; 
bat  the  taws  of  England  regard  a  man  once 
manumitted  as  ever  after  free.    Co.  Lltt.  137. 

LIBERTY  (Lat,  liher,  free;  Hbertag.  free- 
dom, liberty).  Freedom  from  restraint;  the 
faculty  of  willing,  and  the  power  of  doing 
what  has  been  willed,  without  influence  from 
without. 

A  privilege  held  by  grant  or  prescription, 
by  which  some  men  enjoy  greater  privileges 
than  ordinary  subjects. 

A  territory  with  some  extraordinary  privi- 


A  i>art  of  a  town  or  city;  as,  the  Northern 
Liberties  of  Philadelphia.    See  "Faubourg." 

Civil  liberty  is  the  greatest  amount  of  ab- 
solute liberty  which  can.  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  equally  possessed  by  every  citizen 
in  a  state. 

The  term  Is  frequently  used  to  denote  the 
amount  of  absolute  liberty  which  Is  actually 
enjoyed  by  the  various  citizens  under  the 
government  and  laws  of  the  state  as  admin- 
istered.   :  Bl.  Comm.  125. 

The  fullest  political  liberty  furnishes  the 
beat  possible  guaranty  for  civil  liberty. 

Lieber  defines  civil  liberty  as  guarantied 
protection  against  interference  with  the  in- 
terests and  rights  held  dear  and  important 
by  large  classes  of  civilized  men,  or  by  alt 
the  members  of  a  state,  together  with  an 
effectual  share  In  the  making  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  as  the  best  apparatus  lo 
secure  that  protection,  inpiudini:  Biack- 
stone'a  divisions  of  civil  and  political  under 
this  bead. 

Natural  llt>erty  is  the  right  which  nature 
gives  to  all  mankind  of  disposing  of  their 
persons  and  property  after  the  manner  they 
Judge  most  consonant  to  their  happiness,  on 
condition  of  their  acting  within  the  limits 
of  the  law  of  nature,  and  so  as  not  to  Inter- 
fere with  an  equal  exercise  of  the  same 
rights  by  other  men.  Burlam.  Nat.  Law,  c. 
3,  S  15;  1  Bl.  Comm.  125.  It  ia  called  hy 
Metier  "social"  liberty,  and  is  defined  as  the 
protection  of  unrestrained  action  in  as  high 
a  degree  as  the  same  claim  of  protection  of 
each  individual  admits  of. 

Personal  liberty  consists  in  the  power  of 
locomotion,  of  changing  situation,  or  remov- 
ing one's  person  to  whatever  place  one's  in- 
clination may  direct,  without  Imprisonment 
or  restraint,  unless  by  due  course  of  law.  1 
Bt.  Comm.  134. 

Political  liberty  is  an  effectual  share  In  the 
making  and  administration  of  the  laws.  Lie- 
ber, Civ.  Lib. 

Liberty,  in  its  widest  sense,  means  the 
faculty  of  willing,  and  the  power  of  doing 
what  has  been  willed,  without  infiuence  from 
without.  It  means  self-determination,  unre- 
Btralnedness  of  action.  Thus  defined,  one 
being  only  can  t)e  absolutely  free,  namely, 
God.  So  soon  as  we  apply  the  word  ■  IbGi  •  ■  ' 
to  spheres  of  human  action,  the  term  re- 
ceives a  relative  meaning,  because  the  power 
of  man  is  limited;  he  Is  subject  to  constant 
influences  from  without.  It  the  idea  of  un- 
restrained n  ess  of  action  is  appli'"!  ti  > 
social  state  of  man,  it  receives  a  limitation 
still  greater,  since  the  equal  claims  of  unre- 
strained action  of  all  necessarily  involves 
the  idea  of  protection  against  interference 
by  others.  We  thus  come  to  the  definition, 
that  liberty  of  social  man  consists  in  the 
protection  of  unrestrained  action  In  as  high 
a  degree  as  the  same  claim  of  protection  of 
each  individual  admits  of.  or  in  the  most 
efficient  protection  of  his  rights,  claims,  in- 
terests, as  man  or  citizen,  or  of  his  human- 
ity, manifested  as  a  social  being.  See 
"Eight."  The  word  "liberty,"  applied  to 
men  in  their  political  state,  may  be  viewed  ip 
with  reference  to  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  '  ^ 
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la  tblB  case  meaos  ttae  Independence  of  the 
state,  of  other  states;  or  It  mar  bave  refer- 
ence to  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the 
goTernment,  In  which  caae  it  Is  called  "po- 
litical" or  "civil"  liberty;  or  It  may  have 
reference  to  the  status  of  a  man  aa  a  ;io1lt- 
Ical  being,  contradistinguished  from  him 
who  iB  not  considered  master  over  hi  a  body, 
will,  or  labor,— the  slave.  This  ie  called 
"personal"  liberty,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  Includes  freedom  from  prison. 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS.  The  right  to 
print  and  publish  the  truth,  from  good  mo- 
tives and  for  Justifiable  ends.  3  Joluia.  Cas. 
(N.  Y.)  394.  The  right  to  print  without 
previous  license  or  restraint,  subject  to  the 
consequences  of  law.  1  Cow.  (N,  Y.)  S28; 
13  W.  Va.  182. 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  RULES.  A  privllego 
to  go  out  of  the  Fleet  and  Marsbalsea  pris- 
ons within  certain  limits,  and  there  reside. 
Abolished  by  5  4  S  Vict.  c.  32. 

LIBERTY  TO  HOLD  PLEAS.  The  liberty 
o(  having  a  court  ol  one's  own.  Thus, 
tain  lords  had  the  privilege  of  holding  pleas 
within  their  own  manors. 

LIBERUM  CORPUS  AESTIMATIONEM 
not)  reclpit.  The  body  ol  a  freeman  does  not 
admit  of  valuation.    Dig.  9.  3.  T. 

LIBERUM  EST  CUIQUE  APUD  SE  EX- 
plorare  an  expedlat  s<bi  consilium.  Every 
one  is  tree  to  ascertain  for  himself  whether 
a  recommendation  Is  advantageous  to 
Interests.    6  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  181,  184. 

LIBERUM  MARITAGIUM  (Lat.)  In  old 
Bnglish  law.  Frank  marriage  (g.  v.)  2  BI. 
Comm.  115;  LItt.  5  17;  Bracton,  fol.  21. 

LIBERUM  SERVITIUM.  Free  service; 
service  of  a  warlike  sort  by  &  feudatory  ten- 
ant; sometimes  called  aervitium  Hberum  ar- 
morum.  Somn.  Gavelkind,  p.  66;  Jacob;  4 
Coke.  9. 

Service  not  unbecoming  character  of  free- 
men and  soldiers  to  perform;  as.  to  servo  un 
dor  the  lord  In  his  wars,  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money,  and  the  like.  2  Bl.  Coram.  60.  The 
tenure  of  free  service  does  not  make  a  vil- 
lein a  free  man,  unless  homage  or  manumis- 
sion precede,  any  more  than  a  tenure  by  vil- 
lein services  makes  a  freeman  a  villein.  Brac- 
ton, fol.  24. 

LIBERUM  80CAGIUM.  In  old  English 
law.  Free  socage.  Bracton,  fol.  207;  2  Bl. 
Comm.  61,  62. 

LIBERUM   TENEMENTUM. 

In  Real  Law.  Freehold;  frank  tene- 
ment. 2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1690;  1  Washb. 
Real  Prop.  46. 

In  Pleading.    A  plea  In  Justlflcatlon  by 

the  defendant  in  an  action  of  trespass,  by 
which  he  claims  that  he  Is  the  owner  of  the 
close  described  In  the  declaration,  or  th 
is  the  freehold  of  some  third  person,  by 
whose  command  he  entered.  2  Salk.  453;  7 
Term  R.  365:  1  Wm.  Saund.  299b,  note. 


It  has  the  effect  of  compelling  tb«  plain- 
tiff to  a  new  assignment,  setting  oot  the 
abuttals  where  he  has  the  locus  in  ^w>  only 
generally  In  his  declaration  (11  East,  61,  72; 
16  East,  343;  1  Barn.  &  C.  489);  or  to  ael 
forth  tenancy  in  case  he  claims  as  tenant 
of  the  defendant,  or  the  person  orderine  tlie 
trespass  (I  Saund.  299b).  It  admits  posses- 
sion by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  fact  of  the 
commission  of  a  trespass  as  charged.  S  Hc- 
Cord  (S.  C.)  226. 

LIBLAC.  In  Saxon  law.  WitchcrafL  par- 
Llcularly  that  kind  which  consisted  Id  the 
compounding   and    administering    of    drugs 

and  philters. 


L1B0RUM  APPELLATIONE  CONTINEN- 
tur  omnia  voiumina,  sive  in  charta,  alve  in 
membrana  sint,  slve  In  quavis  alia  materia. 
Under  the  name  of  books  are  cont^ned  all 
volumes,  whether  upon  paper,  or  parchment, 
or  any  other  material.  Dig.  32.  62.  pr.  et  per 
toL 

LIBRA  ARSA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  BngUsh 
law.  A  pound  burned;  that  is.  melted,  or 
assayed  by  melting,  to  test  Its  purity.  Librae 
araae  et  prnnnlne,  pounds  burned  and  weigh- 
ed. A  frequent  expression  in  Domesday 
Book,  to  denote  the  purer  coin  in  whlcb 
rents  were  paid.    Spelmau;  Cowell. 

LIBRA  NUMERATA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old 
English  law.  A  pound  counted;  that  is, 
paid  or  reckoned  by  tale  (id  numertm).  In- 
stead of  being  weighed.    Spelman. 

LIBRA  PEN8A  (or  PEN8ATA)  (Law  Lat) 
In  old  English  law.  A  pound  weighed,  or 
tried  by  weight.    Spelman.    See"Libra  Area." 

LIBRARIUS  (Lat)  In  the  Roman  law.  A 
writer  or  amanuensis:  a  copyist  Dig.  60. 
17.  92.    See  Calv.  Lex. 

LIBRAT4  (Law  Lat.  from  libra,  a  pound). 
In  old  English  law.  A  quantity  of  land  yield- 
ing a  pound  rent  per  annum;  a  pound  land. 
Bracton,  fol.  16;  Reg.  Orlg.  lb.  94:  Flet*.  Bb. 
5,  c.  5,  41;  Cowell,  voc.  "Fardlngdeal." 

LIBRIPENS  (Lat.)  In  the  Roman  law.  A 
weigher,  or  balance  holder;  the  person  who 
held  a  brazen  balance  In  the  ceremony  of 
emancipation  prr  oes  et  Ubnim.  Inst.  2.  10.  1 ; 
Adam.  Rom.  Ant.  62. 

LICENCIADO.  In  Spanish  law.  Lawyer 
or  advocate.  By  a  decree  of  the  Spanish 
government  of  6th  November,  1843,  It  was 
declared  that  all  persons  who  have  obtained 
diplomas  of  "Licentiates  In  Jurisprudence" 
from  any  of  the  literary  universiUes  of 
Spain  ai'p  entitled  to  practice  in  a'l  the 
courts  of  Spain  without  first  obtaining  pei^ 
mission  by  the  tribunals  of  Justice. 

Their  title  ie  furnished  them  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  to  whom  the  universi- 
ties forward  a  list  of  those  whom  Uiey  (hink 
quail  fled. 

This  law  does  not  apply  to  those  already 
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UoMMed.  who  may,  however,  obtain  the  ben- 
efit of  it,  upon  Bumnderlng  th^r  Ucenae 
and  complying  with  certain  other  formali- 
ties preecrlbed  by  the  law. 

LICENSE  (Lat.  licerc.  to  permit). 

By  Government.    An  authorization  by 

the  government  to  an  Individual  to  do  cer- 
tain acta,  or  carry  on  e,  certain  buslneae. 
Thne,  marrlBge  licenses,  saloon  keepers'  li- 
censee, pilots'  licenses,  etc 

In  Contract*.    A  permission:  a  right 

given  by  some  competent  authority  to  do  an 
act  which,  without  such  authority,  would  be 
lliegal. 

An  authority  to  do  a  particular  act  or  se- 
ries or  acts  on  another's  land  without  po9- 
Bestdng  any  estate  therein.  11  Mass.  533; 
i  Sandf.  Oh.  (N.  Y.)  72;  1  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  148. 

The  written  evld^ice  ot  the  grant  ot  such 
right. 

An  executed  license  exists  where  the  li- 
censed act  has  been  done. 
'     An  executory  llcenee  exists  wI^tc  the  II- 
cenecd  act  has  not  been  performed. 

An  express  license  le  one  which  Is  granted 
In  direct  tenna 

An  implied  license  is  one  which  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  given  from  the  acts  of 
the  party  authorized  to  give  it. 

It  is  dtstinsulshed  from  an  easement, 
which  implies  an  interest  in  the  land  to  he 
affected,  and  a  lease,  or  right  to  take  the 
proflta  of  land.  It  may  be.  however,  and 
often  ie.  coupled  with  a  grant  of  some  inter- 
est In  the  land  iteelf.  or  rigtit  to  take  the 
proOta    1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  I4S. 

A  license  may  tie  by  specialty  (2  Pars. 
Cont.  22):  by  parol  (IS  Mees.  ft  W.  83S:  4 
Uanle  &  S.  662;  7  Barb.  [N.  Y.l  4;  1  Washb. 
Heal  Prop.  148) ;  or  by  implication  from  Mr- 
cumatances,  as  opening  a  door  in  response 
to  a  knock  (Hob.  62;  2  Greenl,  Rv.  5  427). 

In   International   Law.     Permission 

granted  by  a  helligerent  state  to  its  own 
anbjects,  or  to  the  subjects  of  the  enemy,  to 
carry  on  a  trade  Interdicted  by  war.  Wheat- 
on.  Int.  Law.  in. 

In  Patent  Law-    A  right  granted  by  ii 

patentee  to  another  to  use  or  vend  the  pat- 
ented article. 

In  Pleading.    A  plea  of  Justification  to 

an  action  of  trespass,  that  the  defendant  was 
authorized  by  the  owner  of  the  freehold  to 
commit  the  trespass  complained  of. 

A  license  must  be  specially  pleaded  to  an 
action  ot  trespass  (2  Term  R.  166),  but  may 
be  given  In  evidence  in  an  action  on  the 
caee  (2  Mod.  6;  S  East,  808). 


LICENSOR.    The  grantor  of  a  Ifcense.- 

LICENTIA  CONCORDANDI  (Lat.  leave  to 
agree).  One  of  the  formal  steps  in  the  lery- 
ing  a  fine.  When  an  action  is  brought 
for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  fine,  the  defend- 
ant, knowing  himself  to  be  In  the  wrong,  is 
supposed  to  make  overtures  of  accommoda- 


tion to  the  plaintiff,  who  accepts  them,  but. 
having  given  pledges  to  prosecute  his  suit, 
applies  to  the  court,  upon  the  return  of  the 
writ  of  covenant,  for  teava  to  make  the  mat- 
ter up.  This,  which  is  readily  granted.  Is 
called  the  lioentia  concordandi.  5  Coke,  39; 
Cruise,  Dig.  Ut.  36,  c.  2,  22. 

LICENTIA  LOQUENDI.    Imparlance. 

LICENTIA  SURGENDI.  In  old  English 
law.  Liberty  ot  rising;  a  liberty  or  space 
of  time  given  by  the  court  to  a  tenant,  who 
is  essoined,  de  maJo  lecti,  in  a  real  action, 
to  arise  out  of  his  bed.  Also,  the  writ  there- 
upon. If  the  demandant  can  show  that  the 
tenant  was  seen  abroad  before  leave  of  court, 
and  before  being  viewed  by  the  knlgbts  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  for  that  purpose,  snch 
tenant  shall  be  taken  to  be  deceitfully  es- 
soined, and  to  have  made  default.  Bracton, 
lib.  G;  Fleta,  lib.  6,  c.  10. 

LICENTIA  TRAN8FRETAND1.  A  writ  or 
warrant  directed  to  keeper  of  port  of  Dover, 
or  other  eeaport,  commanding  him  to  let  the 
person  who  has  this  license  of  the  king  pass 
over  sea.    Reg.  Orig,  93. 


LICENTIOUSNESS.  The  doing  what  one 
pleases,  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  oth- 
era  It  differs  from  liberty  In  this,  that  the 
latter  Is  resUalned  by  natural  or  po^tlve 
law.  and  consists  In  doing  whatever  we 
please  not  InconslBtent  with  the  rights  of 
others,  whereas  the  former  does  not  respect 
those  rights.  Wolff.  Inst.  !)  S4 

In  a  narrower  Bense,  lewdness  or  IbbcItI- 


LICET  (Lat)  It  Ifl  lawful;  not  forbidden 
by  law. 

Id  omne  Ucitum  est,  (jKOd  non  est  Iei7(6i(» 
prohibitum,  guamobrem,  quod,  lege  permit- 

tf.nlf,  ftt.  pocnowi  iiim  merclur.  lAcere  dici- 
mu»  qvod  legibui,  moribua.  in»Hluti»gv« 
conceditur.  Oc.  Philip.  13;  L.  42,  D.  B.  de 
ritu  nupt.  Ett  aUquid  qaod  non  oporteat; 
tametai  licet;  guicquod  i>ero  non  ttoet  certe 
non  oportet.  L.  verbum  oportere.  tt.  de  verb. 
et  rer.  sign. 

Although.  Calv.  Lex,  An  averment  that 
"although  such  a  thing  is  done  or  not  done" 
is  not  implicative  of  the  doing  or  not  do- 
ing, but  a  direct  averment  of  it.    Plowd.  127. 

LICET  D1SP08ITI0  DE  INTERESSE  FU- 
turo  sit  Inutills  tamen  potest  fieri  declaratlo 
praecedens  quae  sortlatur  eftectum  Inter- 
venlente  novo  actu.  Althongh  the  grant  of 
a  future  interest  be  Inoperative,  yet  a  dec- 
laration precedent  may  be  made  which  may 
lake  effect,  provided  a  new  act  Intervene. 
Bac.  Max.  reg.  14;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (Sd 
London  Ed.)  600. 

LICET  SAEPIUS   REQUI&ITjJf(^^{^j|^ 


LICITA  BENE,  ETC.  (SS 

tlioUKh  often  requeeted).  In  pleading.  A 
tonnal  allegation  in  a  declaration  that  the 
deFendant  has  been  often  requested  to  per- 
rorm  the  acta  the  nonperronnance  of  which 
IB  complained  of. 

It  ifi  usually  alleged  In  the  declaration  that 
the  defendant.  licet  gaepiiii  j-equisitus,  etc., 
he  did  not  perform  the  contract  the  violation 
of  which  Is  the  foundation  of  the  action. 
This  allegation  Is  generally  Bufllclent  when 
a  request  ia  not  parcel  of  the  contract  In- 
deed, in  sii£h  cases  It  Is  unnecessary  even  to 
lay  a  general  request;  for  the  bringing  of 
the  suit  U  itself  a  sufficient  requeat  1 
Saund.  33,  note  2;  2  Saimd.  118.  note  8; 
Plowd.  12S;  1  WllB.  33;  2  H.  Bl.  131;  I  Johna. 
Cas.  (N.  y.)  99.  319;  7  Johna.  (N.  T.)  462; 
18  Johns.  (N.  Y.t  4S5i  3  Maule  &  S.  150.  Se« 
"Demand." 

LICITA  BENE  MISCENTUR,  FORMULA 
nisi  Juris  obatet.  Lawful  acts  may  well  be 
fused  into  one,  unless  some  form  of  law  for- 
bid; e.  I/.,  two  having  a  tihui.  m  con»ej,  t.^  J 
a  moiely.  may  unite  and  convey  the  whole. 
Bac.  Mai.  Si;  Trabb.  Real  Prop.  179. 

LICITACION.  In  Spanish  law.  The  sale 
made  at  public  auction  by  coproprletora,  or 
coheirs,  of  their  joint  proper. y  wimn  ^  nu 
susceptible  of  being  advantageously  divided 
in  kind. 

LICITARE  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  To  of- 
fer a  price  at  a  sale;  to  bid;  to  hid  often; 
to  make  several  bids,  one  above  another. 
Calv.  Lex. 

LICITATION.  In  civil  law.  An  offering 
for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  to  him  who 
will  give  most  for  a  thing.  An  act  by  which 
coheirs  or  other  coproprtetors  of  a  thing  In 
common  and  undivided  between  them  put  it 
to  bid  between  them,  to  be  adjudged  and  to 
belong  to  the  highest  and  last  bidder,  upon 
condition  that  he  pay  to  each  of  his  copro- 
prletora a  part  In  the  price  equal  to  the  un- 
divided part  which  each  of  the  said  copro- 
prletora had  in  the  estate  liclted,  before  the 
adjudication.     Poth.   Cont.   Sale,   notes   516, 

ess. 


LtDFORD  LAW.    See  "Lynch  Law." 

LIEOE  (from  liga.  a  bond,  or  litifi,  a  man 
wholly  at  command  of  his  lord).  In  feudal 
law.  Bound  by  a  feudal  tenure;  bound  In 
allegiance  to  the  lord  paramount,  who  owned 
no  superior. 

The  term  was  applied  to  the  lord,  or  liege 
lord,  to  whom  allegiance  was  due,  since  he 
was  hound  to  protection  and  a  Just  govern- 
ment, and  also  to  the  feudatory,  liegeman, 
or  subject  bound  to  allegiance,  for  he  was 
bound  to  tribute  and  due  subjection.  34  ft 
3E  Hen.  VIII.  So  lieges  are  the  king's  sub- 
jects. SL  S  Hen.  VI.  c.  10;  14  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
2.  So  in  Scotland.  Beti,  DlcL  But  In  an- 
cient  times    private    persons,    as    lords    of 


manors,    bad    their    lieges.    Jacob;     1    Bl. 
Comm.  367. 

Liege,  or  Ugius.  was  used  in  old  records 
for  full,  pure,  or  perfect;  e.  p.,  ttffia  poteatiK. 
full  and  tree  power  of  disposal.  Par.  Ant. 
280.  Probably  In  this  sense  derived  from 
legttima.  So  in  Scotland.  See  "Liege  Poub- 
Ue." 

LIEGE  HOMAGE.  Homage  based  on  alle- 
giance, as  opposed  to  that  which  implied 
merely  an  acknowledgment  of  tenure.  The 
Former  was  due  to  the  sovereign  alone,  while 
the  latter  was  rendered  to  any  superior  lord 
of  whom  lands  were  held.     1  81.  Comm.  367. 


LIEGE  POUSTIE  (fCffifima  potejilax).  In 
Scotch  law.  That  state  of  health  which  gives 
a  person  full  power  to  dispose  of,  inorl'9 
causa,  or  otherwise,  his  heritable  property. 
Bell.  Diet. 


LIEGES,  or  LIEGE  PEOPLE.     Subjects.. 

LiEN.  A  hold  or  claim  which  one  person 
has  upon  the  property  of  another  as  a  se 
curlty  for  some  debt  or  charge. 

In  Its  original  significance.  It  was  the  right 
of  one  In  possession  of  the  personalty  of  an- 
other to  detain  It  until  eome  claim  was 
satisfied  by  the  owner,  actual  possession  by 
the  Hen  claimant  being  essential.  62  Barb. 
(N.  Y.)  323;  26  Wend.  {N.  Y.)  467. 

In  modern  usage,  the  term  has  been  en- 
larged, and  may  be  defined  as  a  charge  im- 
posed on  specific  property,  real  or  personal, 
by  which  It  is  made  security  for  the  per- 
formance of  an  act.    4  Cliff.  (U.  S.)  225. 

In  every  case  in  which  property,  either 
real  or  personal,  la  charged  with  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  or  duty,  every  such  charge 
may  be  denominated  a  Hen  on  the  prop 
erty.  It  differs  from  an  estate  In  or  title 
to  the  property,  as  It  may  be  discharged 
at  any  time  by  payment  of  the  sum  tor 
which  the  Hen  attaches.  It  differs  from  n 
mortgage  In  the  fact  that  a  mortgage  is 
made  and  the  property  delivered,  or  other- 
wise, for  the  express  purpose  of  security: 
while  the  Hen  attaches  as  Incidental' to  the 
main  purpose  of  the  bailment,  or.  as  In  case 
of  a  Judgment,  by  mere  act  Of  the  law,  with- 
out any  act  of  the  party.  In  this  general 
sense,  the  word  Is  commonly  used  by  English 
and  American  law  writers  to  Include  those 
preferred  or  privileged  claims  given  by  stat- 
ute or  by  admiralty  law.  and  which  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  from  the  civil  taw.  as  well 
as  the  security  existing  at  common  law,  to 
which  the  term  more  exactly  appUea. 

Liens  are  divided,  in  respect  to  their  ori- 
gin and  nature.  Into  common  law.  civil  law. 
equitable,  maritime,  and  statutory. 

(1)  Common-law  Hens.     As  distinguished 


from  t&e  otber  classes,  they  consist  In  a  mere 
■i^t  to  retain  possesBion  until  tbe  debt  or 
charge  is  paid. 

In  the  case  of  a  factor,  an  apparent  excep- 
tion exiBtB,  ae  he  is  allowed  a  lien  on  the 
proceeds  of  goods  sold,  as  well  as  on  the 
goods  themselves.  But  this  seems  to  result 
from  tbe  relation  of  the  parties,  and  the 
purposes  of  the  bailment;  to  eHFectuate 
which,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  security 
to  the  fat^tor,  the  law  considers  the  posses- 
sion, or  right  to  poBsesslon,  of  the  proceeds, 
the  same  thiog  as  the  possession  of  the  goods 
themselves. 

A  particular  Hen  is  a  right  to  retain  the 
property  of  another  on  account  of  labor  em- 
ployed or  money  expended  on  that  specific 
property.     Whit  Liens,  9. 

A  general  Hen  is  a  right  to  retain  the 
property  of  another  on  account  of  a  general 
balance  due  from  the  owner.  3  Boa.  &  P. 
494. 

(2)  Civil-law  liens.  The  civil  law  em- 
braces, under  the  head  of  mortgages  and 
privilege,  tbe  peculiar  securities  which.  In 
the  common  and  maritime  law,~  and  equity, 
are  termed  "liens." 

In  regard  to  privilege,  Domat  says:  "We 
do  not  reckon  In  the  number  of  privileges 
the  preference  which  the  creditor  bas  on  the 
movables  that  have  been  given  him  In  a 
pawn,  and  which  are  in  his  custody.  The 
privilege  of  a  ci^ditor  Is  the  distinguishing 
right  which  the  nature  of  hla  credit  gives 
him,  and  which  makes  hlro  to  be  preferred 
before  other  creditors,  even  those  who  are 
prior  In  time,  and  who  have  mortgages," 
Domat,  Clv.  Law,  pt.  I,  lib.  HI.  tit.  I.  §  v. 

These  privileges  are  of  two  kinds;  One 
gives  a  preference  on  all  the  goods,  without 
any  particular  assignment  on  any  one  thing; 
the  other  gives  to  the  creditors  their  se- 
curity on  certain  things,  and  not  on  the 
other  goods. 

(3)  Equitable  Hens.  Such  as  exist  In 
equity,  and  of  which  courts  of  equity  alone 
t^e  cognizance. 

A  lien  Is  neither  a  jus  in  re  nor  a  jus  ad 
■  rem.  It  la  not  property  In  the  thing,  nor 
does  It  constitute  a  right  of  action  tor  the' 
thing.  It  more  properly  constitutes  a  charge 
upon  the  thing.  In  regard  to  these  Hens,  It 
may  be  generally  stated  that  they  arise  from 
constructive  trusts.  They  are,  therefore, 
wholly  Independent  of  the  possession  of  tiie  I 
thing  to  which  they  are  attached  as  an  In- 1 
cumbrance,  and  they  can  be  enforced  only 
in  courts  of  equity.    Story,  Bq.  Jur.  §  1217, 

An  equitable  Hen  on  a  sale  of  realty  ts 
very  different  from  a  Hen  at  law,  for  It  oper- 
ates after  the  possession  has  been  changed, 
and  Is  available  by  way  of  charge  instead  of 
detainer.    Adams,  Eq.  Jur.  127. 

(4)  Maritime  Hens.  Maritime  Hens  do 
not  Include  or  require  possession.  The  word 
Hen  Is  used  In  marlUme  law,  not  In  the 
strict  legal  sense  In  which  we  understand  It 
In  courts  of  common  law.  In  which  case  there 
conid  be  no  Hen  where  there  was  no  posses- 
sion, actual  or  constructive;  but  to  express, 
as  If  by  analogy,  the  nature  of  claims  which 
neither  presuppose  nor  originate  In  poBses- 


S)  LIFE  ESTATE 

slon.    22  Sing.  Law  ft  Eq.  62.    See  15  Bost. 

Law  Rep.  555;  16  Bost.  Law  Rep.  I,  264;  17 
Bost.  Law  Rep.  93,  421.  A  distinction  la 
made  In  the  United  States  between  qualified 
maritime  liens,  which  depend  upon  posses- 
sion, and  absolute  maritime  Hens,  which  do 
not  require  nor  depend  upon  possession.  7 
How.  (U.  S.)  729. 

(5)  Statutory  ilens.  Unuer  this  head  il  ts 
convenient  to  consider  some  Of  those  Uena 
which  subsist  at  common  law,  but  have  been 
extensively  modified  by  statutory  regula- 
tions, as  well  as  those  which  subsist  entirely 
by  force  of  statutory  regulations. 

The  principal  Hens  of  this  class  are  Judg- 
ment liens,  and  Hens  of  materialmen  and 
builders. 

Liens,  whether  common  law,  equitable,  or 
statutory,  are  either  conventional,  i.  c.  by 
express  agreement  of  the  parties,  or  by  oper- 
ation of  taw.  by  legal  Implication  from  the 
acta  of  parties. 


LIEN  OF  A  COVENANT.  Thee 
ment  of  a  covenant  stating  the  names  of  the 
covenantors  and  covenantees,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  covenant,  whether  Joint  or  sev- 


LIENOR.    One  who  holds  or  o 


LIEU  CONUS  (Law  Fr.)    In  old  pleading. 

A  known  place;  a  place  well  hnown  and  gen- 
erally taken  notice  of  by  those  who  dwell 
about  it,  as  a  castle,  a  manor,  etc.  Whi- 
shaw;  1  Ld.  Raym.  259.  "A  liberty  la  In  the 
nature  of  a  Uim  roniw."  North,  C.  J.,  2  Mod. 
48. 

LIEUTENANT.  This  word  has  now  a  nar- 
rower meaning  than  It  formerly  had.  Its 
true  meaning  Is  a  deputy,  a  substitute,  from 
the  French  lieu  (place  or  post)  and  tenant 
(holder).  Among  civil  officers  we  have  lieu- 
tenant governors,  who  In  certain  cases  per- 
form the  duties  of  governors,  lieutenants  of 
police,  etc.  Among  military  men.  "lieuten- 
ant general"  was  formerly  the  title  of  a 
commanding  general,  but  now  It  signlfles 
the  degree  above  major  general.  Lieuten- 
ant colonel  is  the  officer  between  the  colonel 
and  the  major.  Lieutenant,  simply,  signi- 
fies the  officer  next  below  a  captain.  In 
the  navy,  a  lieutenant  Is  the  second  officer 
next  in  command  to  the  captain  of  a  ship. 

LIFE  ANNUITY.  An  annual  income  to  be 
paid  during  the  continuation  of  a  particular 
life.     See  ".'  nnulty," 

LIFE  ASSURANCE.  An  Insurance  of  a 
life  upon  the  payment  of  a  premium.  This 
may  be  for  the  whole  life,  or  for  a  limited 
time.  On  the  death  of  the  person  whose  lite 
has  been  Insured  during  the  time  for  which 
it  Is  Insured,  tbe  Insurer  is  bound  to  pay  to 
the  insured  the  money  agreed  upon.  1  Bouv. 
Inst,  note  1231.     See  "I-oss." 


LIFE  INSURANCE 


LIMITATION,  WORDS  OP 


r  of  Bom«  other  peraon;  ft  freehold  estate,  |  were,  the  esseace  of  the  law;  It  is  the  bond 
ot  of  Inheritance.    4  Keot,  Comm.  23.  25.       ;  of  f^th.    Co.  LItt.  129. 


LIFE  INSURANCE.  A  contract  of  Insur- 
ance wherein  the  Insurer  agrees  to  pay  a 
specified  sum  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a 
particular  person,  if  It  occur  at  a  time  and 
under  circumstances  within  the  terms  of  the 
to  II  tract. 

LIFE  INTEREST.  An  Interest,  limited  by 
the  term  of  the  lite,  either  of  the  person  in 
whom  the  right  Is  vested,  or  of  another. 

LIFE  PEERAGE.  Letters  patent,  confer- 
ring the  dignity  of  baron  for  lite  only,  do 
not  enahle  the  grantee  to  sit  and  vote  In  the 
house  of  lords,  not  even  with  the  usual  writ 
B  to  the  house.    Wharton. 


LIFE  POLICY.    A  policy  of  life  insurance. 

LIFE  RENT.  In  Scotch  law.  A  right  to 
use  and  enjoy  a  thing  during  life,  the  sub- 
stance of  It  being  preserved. 

A  life  rent  cannot,  therefore,  be  constituted 
upon  things  which  perish  in  the  use;  and 
though  It  may  upon  subjects  which  grad- 
ually wear  out  by  time,  as  household  furni- 
ture, eti-.,  yet  it  is  generally  applied  to 
heritable  Bubjects.  Life  rents  are  divided 
'    Into  conventional  and  legal. 

The  conventional  are  elUier  simple  or  by 
reservation.  A  simple  life  rent,  or  by  ft 
separate  constitution,  Is  that  which  is 
granted  by  the  proprietor  in  favor  of  an- 
other. A  life  rent  by  reservation  Is  that 
which  a  proprietor  reserves  to  himself  in 
the  same  writing  by  which  he  conveys  the 
fee  to  another.  Life  rents  by  law  are  the 
lerce  and  the  curtesy  {g,  r,) 


LIGA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  European  law.  A 
league  or  confederation  (foedv.  'vnf'iC'lera- 
li'i).    Spelman. 

LIGAN,  or  LAGAN.  Goods  cast  into  the 
Spa  tied  to  a  buoy,  so  that  they  may  be  found 
again  by  the  owners,  are  so  denominated. ' 
When  goods  are  cast  Into  the  sea  la  storms 
i>r  shipwrecks,  and  remain  there,  without 
(omlng  to  land,  they  are  distinguished  by 
tbe  barbarous  names  of  Jetsam,  fiotsam,  and 
ligan.  6  Coke,  108;  Harg.  St.  Tr.  48;  1  Bl. 
Comm.  292. 

LIGARE  (Lat.)  To  tie,  or  bind.  Bracton, 
fol.  369h. 

To  enter  into  a  league  or  treaty  linire 
firfdw).  Spelman. 

LIGEA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English  law.  A 
liege  woman:  a  female  subject.  Reg.  Ortg. 
312b. 

LIGEANCE.  The  true  and  faithful  obedi- 
ence ot  a  subject  to  his  sovereign,  of  a  citizen 
to  bis  government.  It  signifies,  also,  the 
territory  of  a  sovereign.     See  "Allegiance." 


LIGEANTIA    NATURALIfi,    NULLI8 

:lauatris  coercetur,  nullls  metia  refraentur, 
lutlls  flnlbus  premltur.  Natural  allegiance 
.a  restrained  by  no  barriers,  curbed  by  do 
l>ounds,  compressed  by  no  limits.    7  Coke,  10. 

LIGHTERMAN.  The  owner  or  manager 
of  a  lighter;  a  lighterman  Is  considered  as 
a  common  carrier.    See  "Lighters." 

LIGHTERS.  Small  vessels  employed  In 
loading  and  unloading  larger  vessela 

The  owners  of  lighters  are  liable  like  other 
common  carriers  for  hire.  It  is  a  term  of 
the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  carrier  or 
lighterman,  Implied  by  law,  that  his  vessel 
Is  tight  and  lit  for  the  purpose  or  employ- 
ments for  which  he  offers  and  holds  It  forth 
to  the  public.  It  is  the  immediate  fonoda- 
tlon  and  substratum  of  the  contract  that  it 
is  so;  the  law  presumes  a  promise  to  that 
effect  on  the  part  of  the  carrier,  withont 
actual  proof;  and  every  principle  of  sound 
policy  and  public  convenience  requires  It 
should  be  so.  6  ISaet.  428;  Abb.  Shipp.  226; 
1  Marsh.  Ins.  254;  Park,  Ins.  23;  Weskett, 
Ins.  32S;  Pars.  Har.  Law. 

LIGHTS.  Those  openings  in  a  wall  which 
are  made  rather  for  the  admission  of  light 
than  to  look  out  of.  6  J.  B.  Moore,  47;  9 
Bing.  30R.     See  "Ancient  Lights," 

Lamps  carried  on  board  vessels,  under 
statutory  regulations  or  otherwise,  for  the 
purpose   of   preventing   collisions   at   night. 

Lamps  or  lights  placed  In  lighthouses,  or 
other  conspicuous  positione,  as  aids  to  utTi- 
Eatlon  at  night. 

LIGIUS.    A  tie  or  bond  allegiance. 

LIGNA  ET  LAPIDES  SUB  "ARMORUM" 
appellatione  non  contlnentur.  Sticks  and 
stones  are  not  contained  under  the  name  of 
arms.    Bracton,  144b. 

LIGULA.  In  old  Ehigllsh  law.  A  copy,  ei- 
empIiOcatlon,  or  transcript  of  a  court  roll  or 
deed.    Cowell. 

LIMB.  Ordinarily,  only  a  member  useful 
In  Oght.  and  tbe  loss  of  which  would  amount 
to  mayhem  at  common  law.     1  Bl.  Comm. 


LIMENARCHA  (Graeco-Lat)  In  the  Ro- 
man law.  An  ofBcer  who  had  charge  of  a 
harbor  or  port.    Dig.  BO.  4.  18.  10;  Code,  7. 

16.  38. 

LIMITATION  OF  ASSIZE.  In  old  pra*^ 
tice.  A  certain  time  prescribed  by  statute, 
within  which  a  man  was  required  to  allege 
himself  or  his  ancestor  to  have  been  seised 
ot  lands  sued  for  by  a  writ  ot  aaslie.    Cowell. 
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LIMITATIONS. 

Of  Action*.  Th«  statutory  reetrlctlon 
of  tb«  time  within  which  action  may  be 
brought. 

Of  Criminal  Prosecution*.     The  stat- 

utoiy  restriction  ot  the  time  withla  which 
Indictment  may  be  found  for  an  offense. 

Of  Estate*.    A  circumscription  of  the 

quantity  of  time  comprised  Id  any  estate.  I 
Prest.  KsL  25. 

The  definition  or  circumscription.  In  any 
conveyance,  of  the  Interest  which  the  grantee 
Is  Intended  to  take.  The  term  is  used  hj 
different  writers  in  aiflerent  senses.  Thus, 
it  Is  used  by  Lord  Coke  to  denote  the  ex- 
press deflnitian  of  an  estate  by  the  worda  ot 
Its  creation,  so  tbat  It  cannot  endure  for 
any  longer  time  than  till  the  contingency 
happens  upon  which  the  estate  is  to  fait. 
Co.  Lltt.  23b.  In  the  work  of  Mr.  Sanders 
on  Uses,  the  term  is  need,  however.  In  a 
broader  and  more  general  sense,  as  given  In 
the  second  definition  above.  I  Sanders,  Uses 
(4th  Ed.)  121  et  seq.  And,  Indeed,  the  same 
writers  do  not  always  confine  themselves 
to  one  use  of  the  term,  though  the  better 
usaige  is  undoubtedly  given  by  Mr.  Stephen 
In  his  note  above  cited.  And  see  Peame, 
Cont.  Rem.  (Butler's  note  [n1;  Stb  Ed.)  10; 
1  Stepb.  Comn.  <5th  Ed.)  304,  note.  Per 
the  distinctions  between  Umitatlooa  and  re- 
mainders, eee  "Conditional  Limitation;" 
"Contingent  Remainder." 

Consult,  generally,  Angell,  Ballantlne.  and 
Price,  on  Limitations;  FUntoff  and  Wasb- 
buni  on  Real  Property;  Barbour  and  Biebop 
on  Criminal  Law. 

LIMITED.  Restricted;  Ixmnded;  prescrib- 
ed; conflned  within  positive  bounds;  re- 
stricted In  duration,  extent,  or  scope. 


LIMITED  FEE.  A  general  term,  opposed 
to  fee  simple,  and  covering  all  qualified  or 
conditional  estates  of  Inheritance  in  landa 
It  includes  base  fees,  conditional  fees,  and 
fees  tall.    2  Hi.  Comm.  109. 


See  "Jurisdic- 


LIMITED  PARTNERSHIP.  One  wherein 
the  liability  ot  one  or  more  of  the  members 
Is,  by  compliance  with  certain  statutory  pro- 
visions, limited  to  the  amount  of  their  con- 
tribution to  the  capital  stock.  The  term 
"special  partnership"  Is  sometimes  used; 
Irat  "limited  partnership"  seems  better,  for 
"particular  partnerships,"  or  partnerships 
for  a  single  transaction,  are  sometimes  called 
"special  partnershlpa" 

LINARIUM  (Law  Lat.  from  linum.  flax). 
In  old  records.  A  place  where  flax  is  sown; 
a  flax  pUL  Pat.  22  Hen.  IV.  par.  1,  m.  33; 
BloonL 


LINE. 

In   Descents.     The  series  ot  persons 

who  have  descended  from  a  common  ances- 
tor, placed  one  under  tbe  other,  in  the  order 
of  their  birth.  It  connects  successively  all 
the  relations  by  blood  to  each  other.  See 
"Consanguinity;"  "Degree." 


■B  (     tbtr,  gnat-      \ 

J  I  Qnodfattatr,  ) 
I  O-rudmather.  J 
\  7*tli«r,  Itatber. 

.Ego. 


6.  TriUrtu,  Trilifia. 
S.  AtBvua,  AUvia. 
i.  AbBTiis,AbkTia. 

3.  Prsftviu,  Pri»Ti>. 

i.  Anu.ATls. 
1.  PkUir,  UaUr. 


Abnapoi,  Abnapti*. 
Adnspoi,  Adncpti. 
Trine  po  a,  Trineptu. 

The  line  Is  either  direct  or  collateral.  'Rie 
direct  line  Is  composed  of  all  the  persons 
who  are  descended  from  each  other.  If,  In 
tbe  direct  line,  any  one  person  Is  assumed  as 
the  propositus,  in  order  to  count  from  him 
upwards  and  downwards,  the  line  will  be 
divided  Into  two  parts,  the  ascending  and 
descending  lines.  The  ascending  line  Is  that 
which,  counting  from  the  propoaitui,  ascends 
to  his  ancestors,  to  his  father,  grandfatiler. 
great-grandfather,  etc.  The  descending  line 
is  that  which,  counting  from  the  same  per- 
son, descends  to  his  children,  grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren,  etc.  The  preceding  ta- 
ble Is  an  example. 

The  collateral  line,  considered  by  Itself, 
and  in  relation  to  the  common  ancestor.  Is 
a  direct  line.  It  becomes  collateral  when 
placed  alongside  of  another  line  below  the 
common  ancestor.  In  whom  both  lines  unite. 
For  example: 

Common  q  anoMtor. 


Ego. 
These  two  lines  are  Independent  of  each 
other;  tbey  have  no  connection  except  bv 
their  union  In  the  person  of  the  common  an- 
cestor. This  reunion  Is  what  forms  the  rela- 
tion among  the  persons  composing  the  two 

A  line  Is  also  paternal  or  maternal.  In  the 
examination  of  a  person's  ascending  line,  the 
line  ascends  first  to  his  father,  next  to  his 
paternal  grandfather,  his  paternal  great- 
grandfather, etc..  so  on  from  fatber  to  father. 
This  Is  called  the  paternal  line.  Another 
line  will  be  found  to  ascend  from  the  same 
person  to  his  mother,  his  maternal  grand- 
mother, and  so  from  mother  to  mother.    Ttila 


is  the  maternal  line.  These  lines,  however. 
do  not  take  tn  all  the  ascendants;  there  are 
many  others  who  must  be  Imagined. 

See  Z  Bl.  Comm.  200,  bk.  2,  c.  14;  Poth. 
(les  Success,  c.  1,  art.  3,  S  2;  "Ascendants." 

Boundary  Lines.  The  division  between 

two  estates.    Limit;  border;  boundary- 

Measurea.    A  line  Is  a  lineal  measure. 

I'lintalnlng  the  one-twelfth  part  ot  an  Inch. 

LINEA  (Lat.)  In  civil  and  oU  English 
law.  A  line;  a  series  ot  persons  descending 
from  a  common  stock  (wrir^  priimnaruin  u 
••iimmuni atipite dexcendeHliuTii).  Helnec.EIem. 
Jur.  Civ.  lib.  1,  tit.  HI.  S  153.  It  was  a*een- 
•len*  as  well  as  dcx'niilciit.  Hale,  Anal,  i  18; 
Fleta,  lib.  6,  c.  1,  5  11. 

LINEA  RECTA  (I-at.)  The  perpendicular 
line;  the  direct  line;  the  line  ot  ascent, 
through  father,  grandfather,  etc..  and  of  de- 
scent, through  son.  grandson,  etc.    Co.  Litt. 

10,  158;  Bracton.  fol.  67;  Fleta,  lib.  6.  c.  1.  S 

11.  This  is  represented  In  a  diagram  by  a 
vertical  line. 

Persons  springing  from  another  Immedi- 
ately, ar  mediately  through  a  third  person. 
'  are  said  to  be  in  the  direct  line  (tinea  recta). 
and  are  called  "ascendants"  and  "descend- 
ants."   Mackeld.  Civ.  Law.  %  129. 

LINEA  RECTA  EST  INDEX  8UI  ET  OB- 
liqul:  lex  est  lines  recti.  A  right  line  is  an 
Index  of  itself  and  of  an  oblique:  taw  is  a 
line  of  right.    Co.  Litt.  158. 

LINEA  RECTA  SEMPER  PRAEFERTUR 
tranaversali.  The  right  line  Is  always  pre- 
ferred to  the  collateral.  Co.  Litt.  10.;  Fleta, 
lib.  6.  c.  I;  1  Steph.  Comm.  (4th  E^d.)  40S. 

LINEA  TRAN8VERSALI8  (Lat.)  A  line 
crossing  the  perpendicular  lines.  Where  two 
persona  are  descended  from  a  third,  they  are 
called  "collateral B,"  and  are  said  to  be  re- 
lated In  the  collateral  line  (linea  transversa 
or  obliqva  I . 

LINEAL.    In  B  direct  line. 

LINEAL  CONSANGUINITY.  That  hind  of 
consanguinity  which  aubalsta  between  per- 
sons ot  whom  one  Is  descended  In  a  direct 
line  from  the  other;  as  between  a  particular 
person  and  his  father,  grandfather,  great- 
grandfather, and  so  upward,  in  the  direct 
ascending  line;  or  between  the  ;3ame  person 
and  his  BOO,  grandson,  great-grandson,  and 
BO  downwards,  In  the  direct  descending  line. 
2  Bl.  Comm.  203. 

LINEAL  DESCENT.  Descent  in  a  right 
line,  as  where  an  estate  descends  from  an- 
cestor to  heir  In  one  line  of  succession,  as 
opposed  to  collateral  descent,  which  Is  de- 
scent in  a  transverse  or  zigzag  line,  namely, 
up  through  the  common  ancestor,  and  then 
down  from  him. 

LINEAL  WARRANTY.  A  warranty  by  an- 
cestor from  whom  the  title  did  or  might 
have  come  to  heir.    3  Bl.  Comm.  301;  Rawie, 


9)  LIS  MOTA 

Gov.  30;  2  HilUard,  Real  Prop.  360.  Thus, 
a  warrant  by  an  elder  son  during  lifetime 
of  father  was  lineal  to  a  younger  son,  but  a 
warranty  by  younger  son  was  collateral  to 
elder;  for,  though  the  younger  might  take 
the  paternal  estate  through  the  elder,  the 
elder  could  not  take  It  through  the  ronngsr. 
Litt.  i  703.    Abolished.    3  ft  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  74, 

i  14. 

LINE8AND  CORNERS.  In  deeds  and  sur- 
veys Boundary  llneB  and  their  angles  wltb 
each  other.  17  Ulse.  469;  21  Ala.  66;  9  rost 
t  H.  (N.  H.)  471;  10  Grat.  (Va.)  445;  IS 
Ga.  141. 

LIQUERE  (Lat.)  In  the  cMl  law.  To  be 
clear,  evident,  or  satisfactory.  When  a  M- 
<tex  was  In  doubt  how  to  decide  a  ca»e,  ha 
represented  to  the  praetor,  under  oath,  aibi 
non  Hguere.  that  it  was  not  clear  to  him,  and 
was  thereupon  discharged.    Calv.  Lax. 


1  Strange.  412. 

LIQUIDATE.  To  pay;  to  settle.  WebBtor; 
8  Wheat.  (U.  8.)  322. 

To  ascertain  or  make  certain  In  amount. 
20  Ga.  53. 

LIQUIDATING  PARTNER.  The  member 
of  a  dissolved  partnership  who  winds  up  Its 
business.    Shumaker.  Partn.  128, 

LIQUIDATION.  A  fixed  and  determinate 
valuation  o(  things  which  before  were  un- 
certain. 


LIS  (Lat.)  A  controversy  or  dispute.  See 
■Lis,  Mota." 

A  suit  at  law;  an  action;  a  controversy 
carried  on  In  form  of  law.  la  the  civil  law, 
this  was  a  more  general  term  than  actio. 
I.ilin  niimen  omnem  actionem  nigniflBtU,  the 
term  Ui  slgniSes  every  kind  of  action.  Dig. 
50.  16.  36;  Co.  Litt  292. 

LIS  ALIBI  PENDENS.  A  suit  pendlctg 
elsewhere.  The  fact  that  proceedings  are 
pending  between  a  plaintifT  and  defendant  in 
I  ane  court  in  respect  to  a  given  matter  Is  fro- 
I  guently  a  groiind  for  preventing  the  plain- 
tiff from  taking  proceedings  in  another  court 
against  the  same  defendant  (or  the  same  ob- 
ject, and  arising  out  of  the  same  cause  ol 
action.    Rapalje  ft  L. 

LIS  MOTA  (Lat.)  A  controversy  begun, 
f.  e..  on  the  point  at  isane,  and  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  Judicial  proceedings.  Such 
controversy  ta  taken  to  arise  on  the  advent 
of  the  state  of  facts  on  which  the  claim  rests; 
and  after  such  controversy  has  arisen  (pott 
litem  motom).  no  declarations  of  deceased 
members  of  family  as  to  mattors  of  pedigree 
are  admissible.  6  Car.  ft  P.  GflO;  4  Campb. 
417;  2  Russ.  A  U.  161;  OreenL  Ev.  n  131. 
132;  4  Maule  ft  S.  497;  1  Pet.  (U.  S.)  U7; 
26  Barb.  (N.  Y.)   177. 


Goo(^  Ic 


LIS  PENDENS 


LITERIS  OBLIGATIO 


LIS  PENDENS  (Lat.)     A  pending  suit 

Tbe  control  which  a  court  has,  duriDg  the 
pendency  of  an  action,  over  property  In- 
volved therein.    Bennett,  Lie  Pendens,  I  2. 

liie  property  involved  Is  the  res.  Its  char- 
acter remains  flxed  during  the  litigation. 
and  this  litigated  or  contested  quality  Is 
called  res  Htigiosa.  lAa  vendens,  notice  of 
lit  pedens,  and  rule  li*  pendens,  when  used 
without  reference  to  a  statute  defining  their 
meaning,  are  synonymous  terms.  Bennett, 
Lis  Pendens,  Si  2,  59. 

One  who  purchases  property  pending  an 
action  concerning  it  {pendente  lite,  q.  v.) 
takes  subject  to  the  event  or  the  action,  the 
maxim  of  the  law  being  pendente  lite  nihil 
innovetur.  . 

All  real  property  is  subject  to  Hs  pendens 
(45  N.  H.  617),  and  all  personalty  (37  Pa. 
St  353;  23  Wis.  1)  except  negotiable  paper 
(103  U.  S.  806;  48  N.  Y.  613). 

To  constitute  Jis  pendens  there  must  be  an 
action  actually  commenced  (27  Mo.  560)  in 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  involving 
the  title  to  particular  property  (13  R.  I. 
102),  to  which  the  claimant  of  the  property 
Is  a  party  (24  Iowa.  IGE),  and  the  property 
must  be  sufficiently  described  In  tbe  plead- 
ings so  that  It  can  be  IdenUfled  by  reason- 
able  Inquiry  (4  Johns.  Ch.  [N.  Y.]  39). 

LIST.  A  table  of  cases  arranged  (or  trial 
OF  argument:  as,  the  trial  list,  the  argument 
list     3  Bouv.  Inst,  note  3031.     See  "Calen- 


LtSTERS.  This  word  Is  used  in  some  of 
tbe  states  to  designate  the  persons  appointed 
to  make  lists  of  taxables.     See  Rev.  St.  Vt 


LITEM  8UAM  FACERE  (Lat)  To  make 
a  suit  his  own.  Where  a  judex,  from  par- 
tiality or  enmity,  evidently  favored  either  of 
the  parties,  he  was  said  litem  tuam  facere. 
Calv.  Lex. 

UTERA  (Lat)  A  letter;  the  letter  of  a 
law,  as  distinguished  from  its  spirit.  See 
"I^ter." 

LITERA  PI8ANA.  The  Plsan  letter.  A 
term  applied  to  the  old  character  In  which 
tbe  copy  of  the  Pandects  formerly  kept  at 
Ptsa,  In  Italy,  was  written.    Spelman. 

LITERAE.  Letters.  A  tenn  applied  in  old 
BngUsh  law  to  various  Instruments  In  writ- 
ing, public  and  private. 


LITERAE  HUMANIORES.  Aterminclud- 
Ing  Greek,  Latin,  general  philology,  logic, 
moral  philosophy,  metaphysics:  the  name  of 
the  principal  course  of  study  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.    Wharton. 

LITERAE  MORTUAE.  Dead  letters;  ful- 
nillng  words  of  a  statute.  Lord  Bacon  ob- 
serves that  "there  are  In  every  st^ute  cer- 


tain words  which  are  as  veins,  where  the  life 
and  blood  of  the  statute  eometh,  and  where 
all  doubts  do  arise,  and  the  rest  are  literae 
mortMoe,  tulfllling  words."  Bac.  St.  Uses, 
(Works,  Iv.  189). 


LITERAE  PATENTE8  REGIS  NON 
erunt  vacuae.  Letters  patent  of  the  king 
Bhall  not  be  void.    1  Bulst.  6. 

LITERAE  PROCURATORIAE  (Lat)  In 
civil  law.  Letters  procuratory;  a  written 
authority,  or  power  of  attorney  {litera  at- 
tomati).  given  to  a  procurator.  Vlcat; 
Bracton,  fols.  40-43. 

LITERAE  RECOGNITION  1 8,  In  mari- 
time law.  A  bill  of  lading.  Jacobsen.  Sea 
Laws,  172. 


LITERAE  8IGILLATAE.  In  old  English 
law.  Sealed  letters.  The  return  of  a  sheriff 
was  ao  called.    Fleta,  lib.  2,  c  64,  i  19. 

LITERAL  CONTRACT.  In  civil  law.  A 
contract  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  which 
is  reduced  to  writing.  This  contract  Is  per- 
fected by  the  writing,  and  binds  the  party 

who  snbscribed  It,  although  he  has  received 
no  consideration.     Lee.  Elm.  §  887. 


LITERARY  PROPERTY.  Tho  Interest  of 
an  author,  or  those  who  claim  under  him.  In 
his  worh  before  or  after  publication,  and 
with  or  without  copyright.  Drone,  C!opy- 
rtght  97. 

Literary  property  is  the  common-law  own- 
ership of  the  original  work.  Copyright  Is 
tbe  statutory  rtght  to  make  all  tbe  copies  of 
it  that  shall  be  made  for  a  term  of  years. 
Abbott 

The  scope  of  such  property  Is,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  copyright  laws,  that  an  author  has 
the  sole  right  Of  first  printing  and  publish- 
ing his  writings.  4  Burrows,  2408.  The  au- 
thor's property  right  is  lost  as  soon  as  he 
prints  and  publishes  the  manuscript  (8  Pet 
[U.  S.]  691) ;  though  a  private  use  or  circu- 
lation of  a  manuscript,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  Btudents,  will  not  forfeit  tbe 
author's  literary  property. 

By  statute,  a  penalty  Is  denounced  against 
the  publication  of  a  manuscript  without  the 
author's  consent    Rev.  St.  U.  S.  S  4966. 

LITERATURA  (Lat.  from  litera.  a  letter). 
In  old  English  law.  Education;  learning; 
knowledge  of  letters.  Ad  lileraturam  ponere. 
to  put  to  learning;  to  put  to  school.  Par. 
Ant.  401;  Cowell.  Minus  swjjlciens  In  litera- 
tura.  deficient  in  education. 

LITERIS  OBLIGATIO.  In  Roman  law.  The 
contract  of  nomen.  which  was  constituted 
by  writing  (scriptvra).  It  was  of  two  kinds, 
i-lz.;     (1)  A  re  in  personam,  when  a  trans- 


LITIGANT  (5( 

actloD  was  trasBferr«d  from  the  daybook 
iadveraaria)  into  Uie  ledger  ieoOex)  In  th« 
form  of  a  debt  under  tbe  name  or  heading  of 
tbe  purchaser  or  debtor  (nomen);  and  (2) 
a  persona  in  pergonam,  where  a  debt  alreadj 
standing  under  one  nomen  or  heading  was 
transferred  in  the  usual  course  of  ntwatlo 
from  that  nomen  to  another  and  substituted 
nonien.  By. reason  or  this  traneferrlng,  these 
obligations  were  called  nomina  iran»crtplt- 
tia.  No  money  was.  In  fact,  paid  to  consti- 
tute the  contract.  If  ever  monpv  ws'j  paid. 
then  tbe  nomm  was  arcarUtm.  i.  e.,  a  real 
contract,  re  contractu*,  and  not  a  nomen 
proprium.    Brown. 

L  suit:  one 


LITIGARE  (Lat.)  To  litigate;  to  carrr  on 
a  suit  (litem  oijere).  either  as  plai:itifF  or 
defendant;  to  claim  or  dispute  by  action; 
to  teat  or  try  the  validity  oi  a  claim  Dy  ac- 
tion. 

LITIGATE.    To  contend  in  form  of  law. 

LITIGATION.  A  contest,  authorized  by 
law.  in  a  court  of  Justice,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
enforcing  a  rlgbL 

LITIGI08A  RES.    See  "Us  Pendens," 

LITIGI08ITY.  In  Scotch  law.  Tbe  pend- 
ency of  a  suit.  It  Is  an  implied  prohibition 
of  alienation,  to  the  disappointment  of  an 
action,  or  of  diligence,  the  direct  object  of 
which  is  to  obtain  possession,  or  to  acquire 
(he  property  of  a  particular  subJecL  The 
effect  of  It  is  anaiogouB  to  that  of  inhibi- 
tion. 2  Bell.  Comm.  (6th  Ed.)  153.  See  "Lis 
Pendens." 

LITIGIOUS.  That  which  is  the  subject  of 
a  suit  or  action;  that  which  Is  contested  in  a 
court  of  Justice.  In  another  sense.  litigious 
slgni'es  a  disposition  to  sue;  a  fondness  for 
liUgaUon. 

LITIGIOUS  RIGHTS.  In  French  law. 
Those  which  are  or  may  be  contested  elthei- 
in  whole  or  In  part,  whether  an  action  has 
been  commenced,  or  when  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  one.  Poth.  Vente,  note  G84 ;  9 
Mart.  (La.)  183;  Tropl.  de  la  Vinte.  note  984 
a  1003;  Ey«^  Civ.  Code.  art.  2623;  Kva.  Civ. 
(k>de.  srL  3522.  note  22.  See  "Contentioui 
Jurisdiction." 

fdam- 


LITI8  CONTE8TATIO. 

In  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law.    Ckintes- 

tatlon  of  suit;  the  process  of  contasting  a 
suit  by  the  opposing  Btatemente  of  the  re- 
spective parties;  the  process  of  coming  to 
an  issue;  the  attainment  of  an  issue;  the  is- 
sue Itself. 

In  the  Practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical 

Courts.  The  general  answer  made  by  the 
defendant.  In  which  he  denies  tlio  matter 
charged  against  him  In  the  libel.  Halifax. 
CiT.  Law.  bk.  3.  c.  11.  No.  9. 


J)  LITUS  MARIS 

LITIS  DOMINIUM.  In  clTll  law.  Owner- 
sliip,  control,  or  directl'n  of  a  suit,  A  fic- 
tion of  law  by  which  the  employment  of  an 
attorney  or  proctor  I  procvrator}  In  a  suit 
was  authorized  cr  Justified,  he  being  sup- 
posed to  beoome.  by  the  appointment  of  Ms 
principal  (dominus)  or  client,  the  ifominua 
(i/ix.  Helnec.  Elem,  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  4.  tit.  to. 
§S  1246,  1247. 

LITIS  NOMEN  ACTIONEM  SIGNIFICAT, 

aive  In  rem,  slve  In  personam  ait.  The  word 
lex,  i.  ■e.,  a  lawsuit.  Blgnifles  every  action, 
whether  fn   rem  or  i»  pcmonam.     uo.   L.itt- 


LIT18PENDENCIA.  In  Spanish  law.  The 
condition  of  a  suit  pending  In  a  court  of 

In  order  to  render  this  condition  yalid.  tt 
Is  necessary  that  the  Judge  he  competent  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  cause;  that  the  de- 
fendant has  been  I'uly  cited  to  appear,  and 
fully  inrormed.  in  due  tune  and  lOriu.  of 
the  nature  ol  the  demand,  or  th^it.  If  he  has 
not.   It  has   been   through   his  own   fault   or 

The  litlipendencia  produces  two  effects; 
The  legal  impossibility  of  alienating  the 
property  fn  dispute  during  the  pendency  of 
the  suit;  the  accumulation  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings in  tbe  cause,  in  the  tribunal  where 
the  suit  is  pending,  whether  the  same  be 
had  before  the  same  Judge  or  other  Judges 
or  notaries.  This  cumulation  may  t>e  re- 
quired in  any  stage  of  the  cause,  and  forms  a 
valid  exception  to  the  further  proceeding, 
until  the  cumulation  is  effected.  Bscriche. 
Die.  Raz, 

LITRE.  A  French  measure  of  capacity. 
-It  Is  of  the  slse  of  a  decimetre,  or  one-tenth 
part  of  a  cubic  metre.  It  is  equal  to  61.028 
cubic  Inches.    See  "Measure." 

LITTORAL  {liltuH).  Belonging  to  shore; 
as,  of  sea  and  great  lakes.  Webster.  (Tor- 
responding  to  riparian  proprietors  on  a 
stream  or  small  pond  are  littoral  proprietors 
on  a  Baa  or  lake.  But  "riparian"  is  also  used 
coexteoBlvely  with  "littoral."  7  Cush. 
(Mass.)  94,     See  17  How.  (U.  8.)   42G. 


LITUS  EST  QUOSQUE  MAXIMUS  FLUC- 
tus  a  marl  pervenit.  Tbe  ehore  is  where  the 
highest  wave  from  the  sea  has  reached. 
Dig.  50.  IG.  96;  Angell.  Tide  Waters.  67. 

LITUS  MARIS   (Lat) 

In  Civil  Law.    Shore;  beach.    Qvafitie- 

tu*  eluderet.  CIc.  Top.  c.  7.  Qua  ffiict«ts 
adiudlt.  Quinct  lib.  5,  c.  ult.  QwOMVuc 
maximum  (luciuit  a  mart  perveaiL  Gel  sua. 
Said  to  hare  been  first  so  defined  hy  Cicero, 
In  an  award  as  arbitrator.  L.  92.  D,  de  merb. 
Hgitif.  Qua  morimus  ftuctut  exaesttust.  l>. 
112.  D.,  end.  Ht.     Qvatma*  Mhernu*  |fM<4tM 


c 


ttMuimus  excurrit.  Inst.  lib.  2,  4e  rer.  divit. 
et  guaf.  {  3.  That  Is  to  say,  as  far  aa  the 
largest  winter  wave  runs  up.    Vocab. 

At  Common  Law.    The  shore  between 

common  high- water  mark  and  low- water 
marlc.  Hate  de  Jur.  Mar.  cc.  4,  5,  6;  3  Kent, 
Comm,  427;  2  Hllllard,  Real  Prop.  90. 

Shore  la  also  used  of  a  river.  5  Wheat. 
(U.  S.)  385;  20  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  149.  See 
13  How.  (U.  S.)  381;  28  Me.  180;  14  Pa.  St. 
171. 

LIVERY.  In  English  law.  The  delivery  of 
possession  o(  lands  to  those  tenants  who 
hold  of  the  king  in  capita  or  by  knight's 
service. 

The  name  of  a  writ  wblcb  lay  for  the 
heir  of  ag:e  to  obtain  possession  of  the  seisin 
of  hU  lands  at  the  king's  hands.  PItzb.  Nat. 
Brev.  155;  2  Bl.  Comm.  G8. 

The  distinguishing  dress  worn  by  the  serv- 
ants of  a  gentleman  or  nobleman,  or  by  the 
members  of  a  particular  guild.  "Livery  or 
clothing."  Sayer.  274.  By  St.  1  Rich.  II.  c. 
7.  and  St.  16  Rich.  II.  c.  4.  none  but  the 
servants  of  a  lord,  and  continually  dwelling 
In  his  bouse,  or  those  atiove  rank  of  yeomen, 
should  wear  the  lord's  livery. 

privilege  of  a  particular  company  or  guild. 
'Wharton. 

LIVERY  OF  SEISIN.  In  estates.  A  deliv- 
ery of  possession  of  lands,  tenements,  and 
beredltaments  unto  one  entitled  to  the  same. 
This  was  a  ceremony  used  in  the  common 
law  tor  the  conveyance  of  real  estate;  and 
livery  was  in  deed,  which  was  performed  by 
the  feoffor  and  the  feolTee  going  upon  the 
land,  and  the  latter  receiving  it  from  the 
former;  or  in  law,  where  the  same  was  not 
made  on  the  land,  but  In  sight  ot  It.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  315.  316. 

In  most  ot  the  states,  livery  ol  seisin  Is 
unnecessary.  It  having  been  dispensed  with 
eitber  by  express  law  or  by  usage.  The  re- 
cording of  the  deed  has  the  same  effect. 
Washb.  Real  Prop.  14,  35.  In  Maryland,  how- 
ever, It  seems  that  a  deed  cannot  operate  as 
a  feoffment  without  livery  of  seisin.  5  Har. 
ft  J.  (Md.)  158.  See  4  Kent,  Comm.  381;  1 
Mo.  6B3;  1  Pet.  (U.  S.)  508;  1  Bay  (S.  C.) 
107;  5  Har.  ft  J.  (Md.)  158:  11  Me.  318; 
Dane,  Abr.    See  "Seisin." 

LIVERY  STABLE.  A  place  where  horses 
and  vehicles  are  kept  to  be  let  to  the  pub- 
lic.   See  30  La.  Ann.  109B. 

Though  some  other  related  business  may 
be  carried  on,  as  the  boarding  of  horses  tor 
hire,  the  keeper  ot  the  stable  Is,  as  to  such, 
an  Ulster,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be,  not  a 
it  very  stable  keeper. 


LIVRE  TOURNOIS.  In 
coin  used  In  France  before  the  revolution. 
It  Is  to  be  computed,  in  the  ad  valorem  dnty 
on  goods,  etc.,  at  eighteen  and  a  halt  cents. 
Act  March  2.  1798.  5  61  (1  Story.  U.  S.  Laws. 
629).    See  "Foreign  Coins." 

LLOYOa.  A  mutual  fire  and  marine  Insur- 
ance association,  the  members  underwriting 
each  other's  policies. 


LOAN  FOR  USE 


LOADMANAQE.  The  pay  to  1 
that  is,  persona  who  sail  or  row  before  ships, 
in  barks  or  small  vessels,  with  instruments 
for  towing  the  ship  and  directing  her  course. 
In  order  that  she  may  escape  the  dangers  in 
her  way.  Foth.  dea  Avaries,  note  137;  Gui- 
don de  la  Mer,  c.  14;  Bac.  Abr.  "Merchant 
and  Merchandise"  (F).  It  Is  not  In  use  In 
the  United  States. 

LOAN.  A  bailment  without  reward;  a 
bailment  ot  an  article  for  use  or  consump- 
tion without  reward;  t)ie  thing  bo  balled. 

A  loan,  in  general,  implies  that  a  thing  is 
lent  without  reward;  but  In  some  cases  a 
loan  may  be  for  a  reward;  as,  the  loan  ot 
money.    7  Pet  (U.  S.)  109. 

It  would  be  an  Inquiry  too  purely  specu- 
lative whether  this  use  of  the  term  "loan" 
originated  In  the  times  when  taking  Interest 
was  considered  usury,  and  improper,  the  bail- 
ment of  money  which  was  to  be  returned  In 
kind.  The  supposition  would  furnish  a  rea- 
sonable explanation  of  the  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  loan  includes  properly  only 
those  bailments  where  no  reward  is  given 
or  received  by  the  bailee. 

In  order  to  make  a  contract  usurious, 
there  must  be  a  loan  (Cowp.  112,  770;  1  Ves. 
Jr.  527;  2  Bl.  S59:  3  Wils.  390).  and  Che 
borrower  must  be  bound  to  return  the  money 
at  all  events  (2  Schoales  ft  L.  470).  The 
purchase  ot  a  bond  or  note  la  not  a  loan  (3 
Schoales  ft  L.  469;  9  Pet.  [V.  S.]  103);  but 
It  such  a  purchase  be  merely  colorable,  it 
will  be  considered  as  a  loan  (2  Johna  Cas. 
[N.  Y.]  60,  66;  12  Serg.  ft  R.  [Pa.]  46;  15 
Johns.  [N.  Y.]  44). 

LOAN  FOR  CONSUMPTION.  A  contract 
by  which  the  owner  of  a  personal  chattel, 
called  the  "lender,"  delivers  it  to  the  bailee, 
called  the  "borrower,"  to  be  returned  In 
kind.  For  example,  if  a  person  borrows  a 
busbel  of  wheat,  and  at  the  end  ot  a  month 
returns  to  the  lender  a  bushel  ot  equal  value. 
This  class  of  loans  is  commonly  considered 
under  the  head  of  "bailments,"  but  it  lacks 
the  one  essential  element  of  bailment,— that 
of  a  return  of  the  property.  It  Is  more 
strictly  a  barter  or  an  exchange;  the  prop- 
erty passes  to  the  borrower.  4  N.  Y.  76;  8 
N.  Y.  433;  1  Ohio  3L  98;  3  Mason  (U.  S.) 
478;  1  Blackf.  (Ind.)  363;  Story,  BaDm.  S 
439.  Those  cases  sometimes  called  venluum 
(the  corresponding  civil-law  term),  such  as 
where  corn  is  delivered  to  a  miller  to  be 
ground  into  wheat,  are  either  cases  of  hir- 
ing of  labor  and  service,  as  where  the  milter 
grinds  and  returns  the  Identical  wheat 
ground  Into  flour,  retaining  a  portion  for  his 
services,  or  constitute  a  mere  exchange,  as 
where  he  mixes  the  wheat  with  his  own, 
undertaking  to  furnish  an  equivalent  In  corn. 
It  amounts  to  a  contract  of  sale;  payment 
being  stipulated  for  in  a  specified  article  in- 
stead of  money, 

LOAN  FOR  USE.  A  bailment  ot  an  article 
to  be  used  by  the  borrower  without  paying 
tor  the  use.    2  Kent,  Comm.  (4tta  Ed.)  E73. 

Loan  tor  use  (called  commodatum  In  the 
civil  law>  differs  from  a  loan  for  c 


LOAN  SOCIETIES 

tion  (caJlocI  mvtuum  In  the  civil  law)  in 
this,  that  the  eotnmodatvm  must  be  Bpeclflo- 
ally  returned;  the  mutuam  IB  to  be  returned 
In  kind.  la  the  case  of  a  commodatvm,  the 
property  in  tbe  thing  remains  In  tbe  lender; 
in  a  mutuum,  the  property  passes  to  the  bor- 

LOAN  SOCIETIES.  In  Engllab  iaw.  A 
kind  of  club  lonned  Tor  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing money  on  loan  to  the  industrial 
classes.  They  are  of  comparatively  recent 
origin  In  England,  and  are  authorised  and 
regulated  by  3  ft  1  Vict.  c.  110,  and  21  Vict 
c  19. 

LOBBYING.  Personal  solicltaUon  of  a 
member  of  a  legislative  body  during  a 
slon  thereof,  by  one  not  a  member,  wltb 
reference  to  any  matter  pending  In  the  leg- 
islature, BO  called  from  the  fact  that  such 
solicitation  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the 
"lobby"  of  the  legislative  hall. 

The  term  Is  generally  used  In  a  bad  sense, 
as  including  only  secret  or  wrongful  solici- 
tation, and  not  the  submission  of  petitions, 
or  tbe  presentation  of  arguments,  at  a  proper 
time  and  place. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  contracts  for  per- 
sonal solicitation  of  legislators,  or  the  use 
of  personal  influence  with  them,  are  void, 
tbougb  no  bribery  or  other  corrupt  practice 
IB  contemplated.  36  N.  Y.  241:  101  U.  S. 
108.  But  the  professional  services  of  a  law- 
yer may  be  employed  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses connected  with  pending  legislation, 
such  as  the  presentation  of  evidence  or  argu- 
ment openly,  and  at  proper  times  and  places. 
SO  Va.  476:  21  Wall.  (U.  S.)  441. 

L'OBLIQATION  SANS  CAUSE,  OU  SUR 
une  fausse  cause,  ou  sur  cause  llllclte,  ne 
peut  avoir  aueun  effet.  An  obligation  with- 
out con  si  deration,  or  upon  a  false  considera- 
tion (which  fails),  or  upon  unlawful  consid- 
eration, cannot  have  any  effect.  Code,  3.  3. 
4;  ChlL  Cont.  (10th  Am.  Ed.)  25,  note. 

LOCAL  ACTION.  In  practice.  An  action 
the  cause  of  which  could  have  arisen  In 
some  particular  county  only. 

All  local  actions  must  be  brought  in  the 
county  where  the  cause  of  action  arose. 

In  general,  all  actions  are  local  which 
seek  the  recovery  of  real  property  (2  W.  BI. 
1070;  4  Term  R.  504;  7  Term  R.  589).  wheth- 
er founded  upon  contract  or  not;  or  dam- 
ages for  injury  to  such  property,  as  waste. 
under  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  trespass 
qvare  ctaasum  fregit,  trespass  or  case  tor 
Injurlee  affecting  things  real,  as  for  nui- 
sances to  houses  or  lands,  disturbance  of 
rights  of  way  or  of  common,  obstruction  or 
diversion  of  ancient  watercourses  (1  Chit 
Pi.  271;  Gould,  PI.  c.  3,  SS  lOB,  106.  107); 
but  not  if  there  were  a  contract  between  the 
parties  on  which  to  ground  an  action  (15 
Mass.  284;  1  Day  [Conn.]  263). 

Many  actions  arising  out  of  Injuries  to 
local  rights  are  local;  as,  guars  impedit.  I 
Chit.  PI.  241.  The  acUon  Of  replevin  is  also 
local.  1  Wm.  Saund.  247,  note  1;  Gould. 
PI.  c.  3.  }  111;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Action."  See 
"Transitory  Action." 


LOCAL  ALLEGIANCE.  The  allegiance  due 
to  a  government  from  an  alien  while  wltbln 
its  limltB.  1  Bl.  Comm.  370;  2  Kent  Comm. 
63,  64. 

LOCAL  CHATTEL.    A  fixture. 

LOCAL  COURT.  A  court  whose  jurisdic- 
tion is  limited  to  a  particular  localltr. 
Sometimes  applied  to  the  courts  of  the  hom« 
Jurisdiction,  as  opposed  to  foreign  courts. 


LOCALGOVERNMENT.  OoTemmentcon- 
Bned  to  a  certain  locality.  Tbe  autonomoaa 
government  of  a  minor  subdivision  of  a 
state  or  country,  as  opposed  to  the  general 
government. 

LOCAL  IMPROVEMENTS.  Improvements 
made  In  a  particular  locality,  by  which  tbe 
real  estate  in  that  locality  is  specially  bene- 
fltted.     Cooley.   Tai'n,   109,   177.   419. 

The  queetlon  whether  an  Improvement  is 
local  depends  not  on  whether  it  is  of  use  to 
the  general  public,  but  on  the  special  benefit 
which  will  result  to  the  real  property  ad- 
Joining  or  near  tbe  locality  In  which  it  is 
made.    22  Minn.  507. 

LOCAL  OPTION.  A  privilege  granted  to  a 
locality  of  determining  by  popular  vote 
whether  a  general  law  shall  be  effective  in 
that  locality.  Usually  applied  to  the  de- 
termination by  popular  vote  whether  or  not 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  shall  be  al- 
lowed In  a  particular  locality. 

LOCAL  PREJUDICE.  A  prejudice  against 
a  litigant,  or  in  favor  of  his  adversary,  pre- 
vailing !n  a  particular  locality,  and  tending 
to  prevent  a. fair  trial  there.  Such  prejudice 
la  ground  for  change  of  venue. 

LOCAL  STATUTES.  SUtutes  whose  op- 
eration is  intended  to  be  restricted  within 
certain  limits,  much  less  than  the  limits  of 
the  legislative  Jurisdiction.  A  statute  is  not 
local  because  it  excludes  from  its  operation 
one  or  two  counties  in  the  state.  See  86  N. 
Y.  7;  Dwarr.  St  p.  384.  It  may  h"  el  her 
public  or  private.  1  Bl.  Comm.  85,  86,  note. 
"Local  statutes"  Is  used  by  Lord  Mansfield 
as  opposed  to  "personal  statutes,"  which  re- 
late to  personal  transitory  contracts;  where- 
as local  statutes  refer  to  things  in  a  certain 
Jurisdiction  alone;  e.  g.,  the  statute  of  frauds 
relates  only  to  things  in  England.  1  W.  BL 
246. 

LOCAL  TAXES.  Taxes  (more  often  called 
"assessment")  limited  to  certain  civil  divi- 
sions of  the  state  or  city. 


LOCALITY.  In  Scotch  law.  This  name  to 
given  to  a  lite  rent  created  In  marriage  con- 
tracts In  favor  of  the  wife.  Instead  of  leav- 
ing her  to  her  legal  lite  rent  of  terce.  1 
Bell.  Comm.  55.    See  "Jointure." 


LOCARE.  To  let  for  blre;  to  deliver  or 
b&ll  a  tblnK  for  a  certain  reward  or  compen- 
aatlon.    Bracton,  fol.  62. 

LOCARIUM.  In  old  European  law.  The 
rrlce  ot  letting;  money  paid  for  tbB  blre  of 
(I  thing;  rent    Spelman. 


LOCATE.    To  ax  or  deflnttel;  datennlne. 

LOCATlO  (Lat.)  InclTlllaw.  L«tUngfor 
klre.  CaW.  Lex.;  VocaL  Tbe  term  la  also 
need  by  text  writers  upon  the  law  of  bail- 
ment at  common  law.  1  Pars,  Cont  602.  In 
Scotch  law  it  la  translated  "location."  Bell, 
Diet. 

LOCATIO-CONDUCTIO.  In  civil  law.  A 
compound  word  used  to  denote  the  contract 
at  bailment  for  hire,  expressing  tbe  action  ot 
both  parties,  viz.,  a  letting  b?  the  one,  and 
a  hiring  bj  tbe  other.  2  Kent,  Comm.  G86, 
note;  Story,  Bailm.  3  368. 

LOCATlO  CUSTODIAE.  A  letting  to  keep; 
a  bailment  or  deposit  ot  goods  tor  hire. 
Story,  Ballm.  $  442. 

LOCATlO  MERCIUM  VEHENDARUM 
(Lat.)  In  civil  law.  The  carriage  ot  goods 
for    hire^ 

In  respect  to  contracts  of  this  sort  en- 
tered into  by  private  persons  not  eierciainK 
the  business  of  common  carriers,  there  does 
not  seem  lo  be  any  material  distinction 
varying  tbe  rights,  obligations,  and  duties  of 
the  parties  from  those  of  other  bailees  for 
hire.  Every  such  private  person  is  bound  to 
ordinary  diligence  and  a  reasonable  exercise 
ot  skill;  and  of  course  he  Is  not  responsible 
for  any  losses  not  occasioned  by  ordinary 
negligence,  unless  he  has  expressly,  by  the 
terms  ot  his  contract,  talien  upon  himself 
such  risk.  2  Ld.  R&ym.  909,  917.  918;  i 
Taunt.  787;  6  Taunt.  577;  2  Marsh.  293; 
Jones,  Bailm.  103.  106.  121;  2  Bos.  ft  P.  417; 
]  Bout.  lost  note  1020.    See  "Common  Car- 

LOCATIO  OPERIS  (I^t.)  In  civil  law. 
Tbe  hiring  of  labor  and  services. 

It  la  a  contract  by  which  one  ot  tbe  par- 
ties gives  a  certain  work  to  be  performed  by 
tbe  other,  who  binds  himself  to  do  It  tor  the 
price  agreed  between  them,  which  he  who 
gives  the  work  to  be  done  promises  to  pay 
to  tbe  other  tor  doing  It.  Poth.  du  Contr. 
de  Louage.  note  392.  This  Is  divided  Into 
two  branches:  First,  locatio  operit  faciendi; 
and,    secondly,    lonilln    merrium    rfheniiarnm 


LOCATlO  OPERIS  FACIENDI  (Lat.)  In 
civil  law.    Hire  of  services  to  be  performed. 

There  are  two  kinds;  First,  the  locaClo 
operit  faolendi,  strictly  so  called,  or  tbe  hire 
of  labor  and  services;  such  as  the  hire  ot 
tailors  to  make  clothes,  and  ot  Jewelers  to 
set  gems,  and  of  watchmakers  to  repair 
watches.  Jones,  Ballm.  90,  B6,  ST.  Secondly, 
loc^io  cuatodiae,  or  the  receiving  ot  goods 
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on  deposit  for  a  reward,  which  la  properly 
the  blre  ot  cara  and  attention  about  the 
goods.  Story,  Bailm.  fg  422,  442;  1  Bouv. 
Inst,  note  994. 

In  contracts  for  work.  It  la  of  the  essence 
of  tbe  contract,  first,  that  there  should  be 
work  to  be  done;  secondly,  for  a  price  or  re- 
ward; and,  thii'dly,  a  lawful  contract  be- 
tween parties  capable  and  intending  to  con- 
tract. Poth.  du  Contr.  de  Louage,  notes  396- 
403. 

LOCATlO  RE[  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  Tha 
hiring  ot  a  thing.  It  la  a  contract  by  which 
one  of  the  partlea  obligates  himself  to  give 
to  the  other  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a 
certain  thing  for  a  period  of  time  agreed 
upon  between  them,  and  in  consideration  ot 
a  price  which  the  latter  binds  blmselt  to 
pay  In  return.    Poth.  du  Contr.  de  Louage, 

LOCATION.  In  the  apportionment  of  pub- 
lic lands,  the  selection  and  designation  ot 
lands  which  the  person  making  the  location 
claims  under  the  law. 

In  Scotch  Law,    A  contract  by  which 

the  temporary  use  of  a  subject,  or  the  work 
or  service  of  a  person,  Is  given  for  an  as- 
certained hire.  1  Bell.  Comm.  bk.  2,  pt.  3, 
c.  2,  sec.  4,  art.  2,  S  1.  p.  255.  See  "Bail- 
ment;" "Hire." 

LOCATIVE  CALLS.  Calls  describing  cei^ 
tain  means  by  which  the  land  to  be  located 
can  be  identified. 

Reference  to  physical  objects  In  entries 
and  deeds,  by  which  tbe  land  to  be  located 
la  exactly  described.  2  Bibb  (Ky.)  145;  S' 
Bibb  (Ky.)  414. 

Special,  as  distinguished  from  general, 
calls  or  descriptions.  3  Bibb  (Ky.)  414;  2 
Wheat  (U.  8.)  2X1;  10  Wheat.  (U.  8.)  463; 
7  Pet  (U.  8.)  171;  18  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  157; 
16  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  257;  17  Johns.  (N.  Y.) 
29;  10  Grat.  (Va.)  445;  Jones  Law  (N.  C). 
469;  16  Ga.  141;  5  Ind.  303;  15  Mo.  80;  2 
Bibb  (Ky,)  118. 

LOCATOR.  In  civil  law.  He  who  leases 
or  lets  a  thing  to  hire  to  another.  His 
duties  are,  first,  to  deliver  to  the  hirer  th* 
thing  hired,  that  he  may  use  it:  second,  to 
guaranty  to  the  blrer  the  free  enjoyment 
of  It;  third,  to  keep  the  thing  hired  in  good 
order  in  such  manner  that  the  hirer  may 
enjoy  It;  fourth,  to  warrant  that  the  thing 
hired  has  not  such  defects  as  to  destroy  Its 
use,     Poth.  du  C^ntr.  de  Louage,  note  53. 

LOCK-UP  HOUSE.    A  place  used  tempora- 


LOCKMAN.  An  officer  In  the  Isle  of  Man 
to  execute  the  orders  of  the  governor,  some- 
thing like  our  undersherifT.    Wharton. 

LOCO  PARENTIS.    See  "In  Loco  Paren- 


LOCUM   TENENS   (Lat>      HoldlngAttft !„ 
dace.    Applied  to  a  deputy.  -  i^Kl^^H. 


LOCUPLES  (M 

L0CUPLE8  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  Able  to 
respond  tn  an  action;  good  for  the  amount 
which  the  plainUff  might  recover.  Dig.  50. 
16.  234.  1. 


LOCUS  CONTRACTUS.     See  "Lex  Loci." 

LOCUS  CONTRACTUS  REGIT  ACTUM. 
The  place  at  the  contract  governs  the  act. 
2  Kent,  Comm.  458. 


LOCUS  IN  QUO  ILat.  the  place  In  which). 
In  pleading.  The  place  where  anything  is 
alleged  to  have  been  done.    1  Salk.  94. 

LOCUS  PARTITUS.  Id  old  Engliah  law. 
A  place  divided;  a  division  made  between 
two  towns  or  counties  to  make  out  In  which 
the  land  or  place  in  question  lies.  Fleta, 
lib.  4.  c.  !5.  8  1;    Cowell. 

LOCUS  PRO  80LUTI0NE  REDITUS  AUT 
pecuniae  secundum  condltlonem  dImlscJonis 
aut  obligatlonis  est  atrlcte  observandus.  The 
place  for  tlie  payment  of  rent  or  money  is 
to  be  strictly  observed  according  to  the  con- 
dlUon  of  the  lease  or  ohllgaUon.    4  Coke.  73. 


LOCUS  REGIT  ACTUM.  In  private  Inter- 
national law.  The  rule  that,  when  a  legal 
transaction  compiles  with  the  formalities 
required  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it 
is  done.  It  is  also  valid  in  the  country  where 
it  la  to  be  given  effect,  although  by  the  law 
of  that  country  other  formalities  are  re- 
quired. 8  Savigny,  System,  i  381;  Westl. 
Priv.  Int.  I-aw,  159. 

LOCUS  REI  SITAE.    See  "Lex  Rcl  Sitae." 

LOCUS  SIGILLI.    The  place  of  the  seal. 

The  letters  L.  S.  (an  abbreviation  of  locus 

sigitli),  surrounded  by  a  scroll,  is  In  some 

"I  states  held  a  good  seat  <5  Wis.  549),  hut  tn 

others  a  common-law  seal  Is  required.     See 

"Seals." 

LOCUS  STANDI.  A  place  of  standing: 
standing  In  court.  A  right  of  appearance  in 
a  court  of  Justice,  or  before  a  legislative 
body,  on  a.  given  question. 

LODEMAN.  In  old  English  law.  A  kind 
of  pilot  who  navigated  a  vessel   within  a 

harbor.     Jacob. 


LODGER.  One  who  Inhabits  a  portion  at 
a  house  of  which  another  has  the  general 
possession  and  custody.  It  Is  by  this  reten- 
tion of  general  possession  and  control  by 
another  that  a  "lodger"  is  dlstlngulshad 
from  a  "tenant." 
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It  is  dlfBcult,  In  the  present  state  ot  the 
law,  to  state  exactly  the  distinctions  be- 
tween a  "lodger,"  a  "gueat,"  and  a  "boarder." 
A  person  may  be  a  guest  at  an  Inn  withoDt 
being  a  lodger.  1  Salk.  388;  9  Pick.  (Mass.) 
280;  25  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  653;  5  Sandf.  (N.  T.j 
242:  16  Ala.  (N.  S.)  666;  S  Blackf.  (Ind.) 
535;  14  Barb.  (N.  T.)  193:  6  C.  B.  132.  And 
boarder  includes  one  who  regularly  takes  his 
meals  with,  and  forms  In  some  degree  a 
part  ot.  the  householder's  family.  25  Eng. 
l^w  £  E^q.  T6. 

LOD8  ET  RENTES.  A  fine  payable  to  the 
seigneur  upon  every  sale  ot  lands  within 
his  seigniory.    1  Low.  (U.  S.)  59. 

Any  transfer  ot  lands  for  a  consideration 
gives  rise  to  the  claim  (1  Low.  [U.  S.|  79): 
as.  the  creation  ot  a  rente  viagire  (life  rent) 
(1  Low.  [U.  S.]  84);  a  transfer  under  bail 
emphi/leottque  (1  Low.  [U.  S.]  295);  a 
promise  to  sell,  accompanied  by  transfer  ol 
possession  {9  Low.  [U.  3.]  272).  It  does  not 
arise  on  a  transfer  by  a  father  to  his  son 
subject  to  a  payment  hj  the  soti  of  a  life 
rent  to  the  father,  and  of  the  father's  debts 
(S  Low.  [U.  S.]  5.  34,  324) ;  nor  where  prop- 
erty is  required  for  public  uses  (1  Low.  [U. 
S.]  91). 

LOGBOOK.  A  ship's  journal.  It  coDtains 
a  minute  account  of  the  ship's  course,  with 
a  short  history  of  every  occurrence  during 
the  voyage.     1  Marsh.  Ins.  408. 

LOG  ROLLING.  A  name  given  to  a  legis- 
lative practice  of  obtaining  the  passage  o( 
several  measures  by  a  combination  of  mi- 
norities. The  original  method  was  to  em- 
body the  different  measures  In  a  single  bill. 
and  pass  the  same  by  a  united  vote  ot  the 
minorities  favoring  each.  This  practice  Ie 
now  rendered  Impossible  by  constitutional 
provision  in  most  of  the  states,  that  no  bill 
aball  embrace  more  than  one  subject.  The 
term  le  now  applied  to  the  practice  of  agree- 
ment by  minorities  favoring  several  bills  to 
vote  for  all. 


LOGIA,  . 


LOOrUM.    A  small  house. 


LOLLARDS.  A  body  of  primitive  Wesley-  j 
ans.  who  assumed  importance  about  the 
time  .of  John  Wycltffe  (1360).  and  were 
very  successful  In  disseminating  evangelical 
truth;  but,  being  Implicated  (apparently 
against  their  will)  in  the  InsurrecUon  of 
the  villeins  In  1381,  the  statute  De  Haeretico 
Comburendo  (2  Hen.  IV.  c.  IG)  was  passed 
against  them,  for  tbelr  suppression.    Brown. 

LONG.    See  "Gambling  Contract." 


LONG  PARLIAMENT.  The  name  ususMv 
given  to  the  parliament  which  met  In  N'o- 
vember,  1640,  under  Charles  I.,  and  was  di» 


LONG  QUINTO,  THE 


LORDS  MARCHERS 


solved  by  Cromwell  on  the  10th  oF  April, 
1653.  The  name  "Long  Parliament"  Is,  bow- 
ever,  also  given  to  the  parliament  which 
met  in  1661,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy,  and  was  dissolved  on  the  30tb 
of  December,  16TS,  This  latter  parliament 
is  sometimes  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
the  "long  parliament  of  Charles  11."  Mozley 
*  W. 

LONG  QUINTO,  THE.  An  expression  used 
to  denote  part  second  of  the  Year  Book 
which  gives  reports  of  cases  in  S  Edw.  IV. 


LONGA  PATIENTIA  TRAHITUR  AD  CON- 
Long  ButFerance  Is  construed  as 
Fleta,  lib.  4.  c.  26,  §  4. 


LONGA  POSSES8IO  EST  PACIS  JUS. 
Long  poBsession  Is  the  law  of  peace.  Co. 
Utt  6. 


LONGA  POSSESSIO  PARIT  JUS  P0881- 
dendl,  et  toliit  actionem  vero  domino.  Long 
possession  produces  the  right  of  posaesslon, 
and  talies  away  from  the  true  owner  his  ac- 
tion.    Co.  LItt.  110. 

LONGUM  TEMPUS,  ET  LONOUS  U8U3 
qui  excedit  memoria  hominum,  sufflcit  pro 
Jure.  Long  time,  and  long  use  beyond  the 
memory  of  man.  eulBceB  for  right.  Co.  Lltt. 
115. 

LOPWOOO.  A  right  in  the  Inhabitants  of 
a  parish,  within  a  manor  in  England,  to  lop 
for  fuel,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  the 
branches  of  trees  growing  upon  the  waste 
lands  of  the  manor. 

LOQUELA  (Lat.)  In  practice.  An  Imparl- 
ance, loffuela  Hne  die,  a  respite  in  law  to  an 
IndeHolte  time.  Formerly  by  loguela  was 
meant  the  allegations  of  fact  mutually  made 
on  either  side,  now  denominated  the  "plead- 
ings."    Steph.  PI.  29. 

LOQUENOUM  UT  VULQUS;  SENTIEN- 
dum  ut  docti.  We  should  speak  as  the  com' 
mon  people;  we  should  think  as  the  learned. 
7  Coke,  11. 

LORD. 

In  Feudal  Law.    The  superior  of  whom 

land  Is  held  by  feudal  tenure. 

In  English  Law,    A  title  belonging  to 

the  degree  of  baron,  but  sometlmeB  applied 
to  all  persons  of  nobility.     1  Bl.  Comm.  396. 


LORD  HIGH  STEWARD.  In  England, 
when  a  person  is  Impeached,  or  when  a 
peer  Is  tried  on  indictment  tor  treason  or 
felony  before  the  house  of  lords,  one  of  the 
lords  is  appointed  lord  bigh  steward,  and 
acts  as  speaker  pro  tempore.    Sweet 

LORD  HIGH  TREASURER.  An  officer 
formerly  eilsting  In  England,  who  had  the 
charge  ot  the  royal  revenues  and  customs 
duties,  and  of  leasing  the  crown  lands.  His 
functions  are  now  vested  In  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury.    Mozley  A  W. 

LORD  IN  GROSS.  In  feudal  law.  He  who 
is  lord,  not  by  reason  ot  any  manor,  but 
as  the  king  in  respect  ot  his  crown,  etc. 
"Very  lord"  la  he  who  is  Immediate  lord  to 
his  tenant;  and  "very  tenant,"  he  who  holds 
Immediately  of  that  lord.  So  that,  where 
there  is  lord  paramount,  lord  mesne,  and  ten- 
ant, the  lord  paramount  Is  not  very  lord  to 
the  tenant.    Wharton. 


LORD  KEEPER.  Originally  another  name 
tor  the  lord  chancellor.  After  Henry  II. 's 
reign  they  were  sometimes  divided,  but  now 
there  cannot  be  a  lord  chancellor  and  lord 
keeper  at  the  same  time,  tor  by,  St.  G  Ellz. 
c.  18,  they  are  declared  to  be  the  same  of- 
fice.   Com.  Dig,  "Chancery"  (B  1). 

LORD  MJ^YOR'8  COURT.  In  English  law. 
One  ot  the  chief  courts  ot  special  and  local 
jurlBdiction  in  London.  It  Is  a  court  ot  the 
queen,  hsld  before  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men. Its  practice  and  procedure  are  amend- 
ed, and  its  powers  enlarged,  by  20  ft  21 
Vict.  c.  157.  In  this  court,  the  recorder,  or, 
in  his  absence,  the  common  serJeant,  pre- 
sides as  judge:  and  from  its  Judgments  error 
may  be  brought  In  the  exchequer  chamber. 
3  Steph,  Comm,  449,  note  (1). 


LORDORDINARY.  InScotchlaw.  Ajudge 
of  sessions  officiating  for  the  time  tielng  as 
the  Judge  ot  Brst  instance. 

LORDS  APPELLANTS.  Five  peers  who 
for  a  time  superseded  Richard  II.  In  his 
government,  and  whom,  after  a  brief  con- 
trol of  the  government,  he  In  turn  super- 
seded In  1397,  and  put  the  survivors  ot 
them  to  death.  Richard  II. 's  eighteen  com- 
missioners (twelve  peers  and  six  common- 
ers) took  their  place,  as  an  embryo  privy 
council  acting  with  full  powers,  during  the 
parliamentary  recess.    Brown. 

LORD'S  DAY.     Sunday.    Co.  Lltt.  135. 


LORD  ADVOCATE.    The  chief  public  pros- 
ecutor ot  Scotland.    2  Alls.  Crim.  Pr.  84,  __    _  ^, 

LORDS  MARCHERS,     Those  noblemen 

LORD  CHIEF  BARON,  Thechlef  Judgeof  I  "1"°  ""ed  on  the  marches  ot  Wales  or  Scot- 
the  English  court  ot  exchequer,  prior  to  the  '""<'■  "ho  in  times  past  had  their  lawB  and 
Judicature  acts  |  power  of  life  and  death,  like  petty  kings. 


^1c 


LORDS  OF  ERECTION  {St 

LORDS  OF  ERECTION.  On  the  reforma- 
tion In  Scotland,  tbe  king,  aa  proprietor  o( 
benefices  formerly  held  b;  abbots  and  priors, 
gave  tbem  out  In  temporal  lordeblps  to 
faTorltee.  who  were  termed  "lords  of  erec- 
tion."   Wharton. 

LORDS  OP  PARLIAMENT.  Those  who 
have  seats  in  the  bouse  of  lords.  During 
Itankruptcy.  peers  are  diBqualified  from  sit- 
ting or  voting  in  the  house  of  lords.  34  £ 
3E  Vict.  c.  50.    Wharton. 

LORDS  ORDAINERS.  Lords  appointed  In 
JS12,  in  the  relgn  of  Edward  II..  for  the 
control  of  the  sovereign  and  the  court  party, 
and  for  the  general  reform  and  t>etter  gov- 
t  of  the  country.    Brown. 


LORDSHIP.  Dominion,  manor,  seigniory, 
domain;  also  a  title  of  honor  used  to  a  noble- 
man not  being  a  duke,  it  Is  also  the 
tomary  titulary  appellation  of  the  Judges 
and  some  other  persons  In  authority  and  of- 
fice.    Wharton. 

LOSS.  In  Insurance.  The  destruction  of 
or  damage  to  the  insured  subject  by  the 
perils  insured  against,  according  to  the  ex- 
press   provisions    and    construction    of    the 


These  accidents,  or  misfortunes,  or  perlli 
as  they  are  usually  denominatedf  are  all  dls- 
tlnctiy  enumerated  In  the  policy.  And 
loss,  however  great  or  unforeseen,  can  Iw  a 
loss  within  the  policy  unless  it  be  the  direct 
and  Immediate  consequence  of  one 
of  these  perils.    Marsh.  Ins.  1.  c.  12 

Lobs  under  a  life  policy  Is  simply  tbe 
death  of  the  subject  by  a  cause  the  risk  of 
which  is  not  expressly  excepted  in  the  pol- 
icy, and  where  the  loss  is  not  fraudulent, 
as  where  one  assured,  who  assures  the  life 
of  another  tor  bis  own  benefit,  procures  the 
death. 

L/Oss  in  Insurance  against  fire  must,  under 
the  usual  form  of  policy,  be  by  tbe  partial 
or  total  destruction  or  damage  of  tbe  thing 
Insured  by  fire. 

In  maritime  insurance,  In  which  loss  by 
fire  Is  one  of  the  risks  usually  Included,  the 
loss  Insured  against  may  be  absolutely  or 
constructively  total,  or  a  partial  or  general 
average  loss,  or  a  particular  average. 

A  partial  loss  Is  any  loss  or  damage  short 
of,  or  not  amounting  to,  a  total  loss;  for  if 
it  be  not  the  latter.  It  must  be  the  former. 
See  4  Mass.  374;  6  Mass.  102,  122,  317:  12 
Mass.  170.  288:  8  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  237;  10 
Johns.  (N.  T.)  487;  5  Bin.  (Pa.)  595;  2 
Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  653. 

A  total  loss  Is  such  destruction  of,  or  dam- 
age to.  the  thing  Insured  that  It  is  of  little 
or  no  value  to  the  owner. 

Partial  losses  are  sometimes  denominated 
average  losses,  because  tbey  are  often  in 
the  nature  of  those  losses  which  are  tbe 
subject  of  average  contributions;  and  they 
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are  distinguished  into  general  and  particu- 
lar averagea    See  "Average." 

Total  tosses.  In  maritime  insurance,  are 
absolutely  such  when  the  entire  thing  per- 
ishes or  becomes  ot  no  value.  Constmc- 
tively.  a  loss  may  become  total  where  tbe 
value  remaining  Is  of  such  a  small  amount 
that  the  whole  may  be  surrendered.  See 
"  Aban  donm  ent. " 

Consult  Pbll.  Ins.;  Arnold.  Ins. ;  Pars.  Mar. 
Law.     See  "Total  Loss." 

LOST,  OR  NOT  LOST.  A  phrase  In  poli- 
cies of  Insurance,  signifying  the  contract  to 
be  retrospective  and  applicable  to  any  loss 
within  the  speclHed  risk,  provided  the  same 
Is  not  already  known  to  either  of  the  par- 
ties, and  that  neither  bas  any  knowledge  or 
Information  not  equally  obvious  or  known  to 
the  other.  The  clause  has  been  adopted  only 
in  maritime  ioBurance;  though  a  Are  or  life 
policy  Is  not  unfrequently  retrospective,  ot, 
under  a  different  phraseology,  by  a  provision 
that  the  risk  Is  to  commence  at  some  tlm« 
prior  to  Ite  date.    1  Phil,  ins.  g  925. 

LOST  PAPERS.  Papers  which  have  twen 
destroyed  (107  Mass.  546).  or  so  mislaid 
that  they  cannot  be  found  otter  diligent 
search  (1  Vt.  470;  8  Gray  [Mass.]  351). 

LOT.  That  which  fortuitously  determines 
what  we  are  to  acquire. 

When  it  can  be  certainly  known  what  ore 
our  Tights,  we  ought  never  to  resort  to  a 
decision  by  lot;  but  when  it  Is  imposslbie 
to  tell  what  actually  belongs  to  us,  as  if  an 
estate  Is  divided  Into  three  parts,  and  one 
part  given  to  each  of  three  persons,  the 
proper  way  to  ascertain  each  one's  part  Is  to 
draw  loU.     Wolff.  Dr.  Nat.  S  669. 

LOT  AND  SCOT.  In  English  law.  Cer- 
tain duties  which  must  be  paid  by  those  who 
claim  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  with- 
.  In  certain  cities  and  boroughs,  before  they 
I  are  entitled  to  vote.  It  is  said  that  the  prac- 
tice became  uniform  to  refer  to  the  poor  rate 
as  a  register  of  "scot  and  lot"  voters;  so  that 
the  term,  when  employed  to  define  a  right  ot 
election,  meant  only  tbe  payment  by  a  pa- 
rishioner ot  the  sum  to  which  he  was  as- 
sessed on  the  poor  rate.    Brown. 

LOT  OF  GROUND.  A  small  piece  of  land 
In  a  town  or  city,  usually  employed  for 
building,  a  yard,  a  garden,  or  such  other 
urban  use.     2   Ohio  St.   124;    25  Ark.   101. 

Lots  are  "in-lots."  or  those  within  the 
boundary  of  the  city  or  town,  and  "out-lots." 
or  those  which  are  out  of  such  boundary, 
and  which  are  used  by  some  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  such  town  or  city. 

LOTHERWITE,  or  LEYERWIT.  In  old 
English  law.  A  liberty  or  privilege  to  take 
amends  tor  tying  with  a  bondwoman  without 

license. 

LOTTERY.  A  scheme  for  the  distribution 
of  prises  by  lot  to  persons  buying  chances. 
49  Ala.  396.  A  scheme  whereby  one.  on  pay- 
ing money  or  other  valuable  thing  to  an- 
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other,  becomes  entitled  to  receive  from  Um 
such  &  return  In  value  or  nothing  as  some 
formula  of  chance  mar  determine.  Blsh.  St. 
Crimes,  3  952. 

A  lottery  has  been  distinguished  from 
mere  bet  or  wager  In  that  the  latter  Is  exec 
torj'  on  both  sides,  ajid  determined  bjr  s 
indepeudrnt  event;  while  In  case  of  the  for- 
mer, a  price  Is  paid  for  a  chance  of  a  prise, 
and  it  Is  determined  by  the  manager  of  the 
game,  according  to  a  prearranged  scheme, 
whether  he  who  pays  the  money  Is  to  have 
a  prize.     1S7  Maes.  260. 

A  gift  enterprise  (fl.  v.)  is  a  lottery  (37 
Tenn.  507),  as  le  any  enterprise  by  which 
prizes  are  paid  by  lot  to  persons  paying  to 
become  members  of  an  association  (8  N.  Y. 
228;   33  N.  H.  329;   59  111.  160). 

L'OU  LE  LEY  DONE  CHOSE,  LA  CEO 
done  remedle  a  vener  a  ceo.  Where  the  law 
gives  a  right,  It  gives  a  remedy  to  recover. 
2  Rolle.  17. 

LOUAQE  (Fr.)  This  IB  the  contract  of 
hiring  and  letting  In  French  law.  and  may 
be  either  of  things  or  of  labor.  The  varie- 
ties of  each  are  the  following: 

(1)  Letting  of  tblngs;  bail  a  loyer  being 
the  letting  of  houses;  bail  a  ferme  being  the 
letting  of  lands. 

<2)  Letting  of  labor;  layer  being  the  let- 
ting of  personal  service;  bail  a  cheptel  being 
the  letting  of  animals.    Brown. 

LOUORES  (Law  Fr.)    London. 

LOVE  DAY.  The  day  on  which  any  dis- 
pute between  neighbors  was  amicably  set- 
tled, or  a  day  on  which  one  neighbor  helped 
another  without  hire.    "Wharton. 

LOW  JUSTICE.  In  old  European  law. 
Jurisdiction  of  petty  olTenseB,  as  distin- 
guished from  "high  Justice"  (o.  v.) 

LOW-WATER  MARK.  That  part  of  the 
shore  of  the  sea  to  which  the  waters  recede 
when  the  tide  is  lowest 

The  ordinary  low-water  mark,  Independ- 
ent of  spring  or  neap  tides  on  the  ocean, 
or  of  drought  or  treehet  In  respect  to  rivers. 
60  Pa.  St.  343.    See  "High-Water  Mark." 


LOYAL.  Legal,  or  according  to  law;  as, 
loyal  matrimony,  a  lawful  marriage. 

"Uncore  n'esl  loyal  a  homme  de  faire  «n 
tort,"  It  Is  never  lawful  (or  a  man  to  do  a 
wrong.  Dyer,  fol.  36,  S  38.  "Et  per  curiam 
n'est  loyal."  and  it  was  held  by  the  couri: 
that  it  was  not  lawful.  T.  Jonee,  24.  Also 
spelled  loayl.  Dyer,  fol.  36,  3  38;  Law  Fr. 
&  Lat.  Diet.  The  Norman  spelling  is  "loy»e." 
Kelbam. 

Faithful  to  a  prince  or  superior;  true  to 
plighted  faith  or  duty.    Webster. 


the  tongue,  i.  e..  Its  liability  to  err,  ought 
not  lightly  to  be  subjected  to  punishment. 
Cro.  Car.  117. 

LUCID  INTERVALS.  In  medical  Juris- 
prudence. Periods  in  which  a  lunatic  is  so 
far  free  from  his  disease  that  tbe  ordinary 
legal  consequences  of  insanity  do  not  apply 
to  acts  done  therein. 

LUCRATIVA  CAUSA  (Lat)  In  Roman 
law.  A  consideration  which  is  voluntary; 
that  is  to  say.  a  gratuitous  gift,  or  such  like. 
It  was  opposed  to  onerosa  causa,  which  de- 
noted a  valuable  conalderation.  It  was  a 
principle  of  the  Roman  law  that  two  lucra- 
tive causes  could  not  concur  In  the  same 
person  as  regarded  the  sune  thing;  that  is 
to  say,  that,  when  the  same  thing  was  be- 
queathed to  a  person  by  two  different  testa- 
tors, he  could  not  have  tbe  thing  (or  its 
value)  twice  over.    Brown. 

LUCRATIVA  U8UCAPIO  (Lat)  This  spe- 
cies of  utucapio  was  permitted  In  Roman 
law  only  in  the  case  of  persons  taking  pos- 
session of  property  upon  the  decease  of  Its 
late  owner,  and  in  exclusion  or  deforcement 
of  the  heir,  whence  it  was  called  "tMucapio 
pro  haerede."  The  adjective  "lucrativa"  de- 
noted that  property  was  acquired  by  this 
viucapio  without  any  consideration  or  pay- 
ment for  It  by  way  of  purchase;  and,  as  the 
possessor  who  so  acquired  the  propert;y  was 
a  mala  flde  possessor,  his  acquisition,  or 
iMucnjHo.  was  called  also  "improfio,"  i.  r., 
dishonest;  but  this  dishonesty  was  tolerat- 
ed (until  abolished  by  Hadrian)  as  an  in- 
centive to, force  the  ftoere*  to  take  posses- 
,  In  order  that  tbe  debts  might  be  paid 
and  the  sacriBces  performed;  and.  as  a  fur- 
ther incentive  to  the  haeres.  this  u»ucapio 
as  complete  In  one  year.    Brown. 

LUCRATIVE  SUCCESSION.  In  Scotch 
law.  The  passive  title  of  praerrptio  haered- 
itatis,  by  which.  If  an  heir  apparent  re- 
ceive gratuitously  a  part,  however  small,  of 

the  heritage  which  would  come  to  him  as 
heir,  be  is  liable  for  all  grantor's  precon- 
tracted debts.  Ersb.  Inst.  3.  8.  87-89;  Stair, 
Inst  3.  7. 

LUCRI  CAUSA  (Lat  for  tbe  sake  of  gain). 
In  criminal  law.  A  term  descriptive  of  tbe 
Intent  of  deriving  personal  gain  with  which 
properiy  is  taken  in  cases  of  larceny,  rob- 
bery, and  other  crimes  against  property.  It 
is  generally  held  not  to  be  essential  (34 
Minn.  221;  52  Ala,  411;  17  Tex.  521>.  though 
the  contrary  has  been  held  (1  McAII.  [U.  S.l 
196). 

LUCRUM  CESSANS.  In  Scotch  law.  A 
cessation  of  gain.  Opposed  to  damnum  emer- 
gent, an  actual  loss. 

LUCRUM  FACERE  EX  PUPiLLI  TUTE- 
la  tutor  non  debet.  A  guardian  ought  not 
to  make  money  out  of  the  guardianship  of 
his  ward.      1  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  T.)  527.  535. 
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LUGGAGE.  TbU  term  is  STnonymous  viUi 
"baggage;"  the  latter  being  in  more  com- 
moD  use  la  this  country,  while  the  former 
seems  to  be  almost  exclusively  used  In  Eng- 
land.   See  "Baggage." 

LUMEN.  In  the  civil  law.  Light;  an 
easement  of  light.  The  plural  torm  was 
lumina. 

LUNACY.    See  "Insanity." 

LUNATIC.  One  who  Is  Insane.  See  "In- 
eanlty." 

LUNATICUS,  QUI  GAUOET  IN  LUCIDI8 
Intervallla.  He  la  a  lunatic  who  enjoys  lucid 
Intervals.    1  Story,  Cont.  (4th  EM.)  70. 

LUPANATRIX.    In  Roman  law.    A  bawd. 

LUPINUM  CAPUT  QERERE(Lat.)  To  be 
outlawed,  and  have  one's  head  exposed,  like 
a  wolf's,  with  a  reward  to  tilm  who  should 
Uke  tt.   Cowell, 

LUXURY,  ExcesaaniT extravagance, which 
was  formerly  an  offense  against  the  public 
economy,  but  Is  not  now  punishable.    1  Jac. 


LVEF  GELD.  In  SaxoD  law.  Leave  mon- 
ey; a  email  sum  paid  by  customary  tenant 
for  leave  to  plough,  etc.  Cowell;  So 
Gavelkind,  p.  27. 

LYING  IN  FRANCHISE.    Things  derelict. 


such  M  waifs,  wrecks,  estrays,  and  the  like, 
which  may  be  seised  without  suit  or  action. 
3  Steph.  Comm.  26S. 

LYING  IN  GRANT.  Capable  of  being  pass- 
ed by  grant  without  livery  of  seisin. 

Incorporeal  rights  and  things  wtiich  can- 
not be  transferred  by  livery  of  possession, 
but  which  exist  only  tn  Idea,  In  contempla- 
tion of  law,  are  said  to  lie  in  grant,  and 
pass  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the  deed. 


LYNCH  LAW.  A  common  phrase  used  to 
express  the  vengeance  of  a  mob  inflicting  an 
injury  and  committing  an  outrage  upon  a 
person  suspected  of  some  oftense.  In  Bng- 
land  this  is  called  "Lidford  Law." 

LYNOHURST'S  (LORD)  ACT.  This  stat- 
ute (5  ft  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  64)  renders  marriages 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  absolutely  null 
and  void.    Theretofore  such  marriages  were 

voidable  merely. 

In  Scotch  law. 


LYTAE.  In  the  old  Roman  law.  A  name 
given  to  students  of  the  civil  law  in  the 
fourth  year  of  their  course,  from  their  be- 
ing supposed  capable  of  solving  any  dlffl- 
culty  in  law.    Tayl.  Civ.  Law,  39. 
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M.  Persons  convicted  of  manslauEhter,  In 
Bagland,  were  formerly  marked  with  Uile 
letter  on  the  brawn  o(  the  thumb. 

This  letter  Is  sometimes  put  on  the  face  of 
treasury  notes  of  the  United  States,  and  slg- 
nlfles  Uiat  the  treasury  note  bears  interest 
at  the  rate  of  one  mill  per  centum,  and  not 
one  per  centum  Interest.  13  Pet.  (U.  8.) 
176. 


MACE  PROOF.    Secure  agaln&t  arrest 

MACEDONIAN  DECREE.  In  Roman  law. 
A  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  that  of  a  certain  neurer, 
who  was  the  cause  of  Its  being  made,  In 
consequence  of  his  exactions. 

It  was  Intended  to  protect  sons  who  lived 
under  the  paternal  Jurisdiction  from  the  un- 
conscionable contracts  which  they  some- 
times made  on  the  expectations  after  their 
tatbere'  deaths;  another,  and  perhaps  the 
principal,  object,  wae  to  cast  odium  on  the 
rapaclouB  creditors.  It  declared  such  con- 
tracts void.  Dig.  14.  6.  1;  Domat,  Civ.  Law, 
liv.  1,  tit.  6.  S  4;  Fonbl.  Eq.  bk.  1.  c.  2,  §  12. 
note.    See  "Catching  Bargain;"  "Post  Obit." 

MACEQRIEF,  or  MACEGREF.  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  One  who  bought  stolen  meat,  know- 
ing It  to  be  stolen.    Spelman. 


MACHINATION.  The  act  by  which  some 
plot  or  conspiracy  is  contrived  or  set  on 
foot;  an  artful  design. 

MACHINE.  In  patent  law.  Any  contriv- 
ance which  is  used  to  regulate  or  modify 
the  relations    between    force,   motion,  and 

in  its  broadest  signification,  this  term  is 
applied  to  any  contrivance  which  Is  used  to 
regulate  or  modify  the  relatione  between 
force,  jnotion,  and  weight.  "The  term  'ma- 
chine' includes  every  mechanical  device  or 
combination  of  mechanical  powers  and  de- 
vices to  perform  some  function  and  produce 
a  certain  effect  or  result."  IB  How.  (XJ.  S.) 
267. 

What  are  sometimes  called  tbe  "simple 
machines"  are  six  In  number;  The  lever, 
the  pulley,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  wedge, 
the  screw,  and  the  Inclined  plane.  These 
are  sometimes  known  as  the  mechanical  pow- 
ers, though  neither  these  nor  any  other  taar 
chlnery  can  ever  constitute  or  create  power. 
They  can  only  economize,  control,  direct,  and 
render  it  useful. 

Machines,  as  generally  seen  and  under- 
stood, are  compounded  of  these  simple  ma- 
chines In  some  of  their  shapes  and  modlfl- 


catlons.  Such  a  combination  as.  when  In  op- 
eration, will  produce  some  specific  final  re- 
sult, is  regarded  as  an  entire  machine.  It 
Is  so  treated  In  the  patent  law;  tor,  although 
a  new  machine,  or  a  new  improvement  of  a 
machine,  is  an  invention,  and  although  only 
one  Invention  can  be  included  In  a  single 
patent,  still,  several  different  contrivances, 
each  of  which  Is  in  one  sense  a  machine, 
may  all  be  separately  claimed  in  a  single 
patent,  provided  they  all  contribute  to  im- 
prove or  to  constitute  one  machine,  and  are 
intended  to  produce  a  single  ultimate  result; 
and  a  new  combination  of  machines  Is  pat- 
entable, whether  the  machines  themselves  be 
new  or  old.  3  Wash.  C.  G.  (U.  S.)  69;  1 
Story  (U.  S.)  273,  568;  2  Story  (U.  S.)  609; 
1  Mason  (U.  S.)  174;  1  Snmn.  (U.  S.)  M2; 
3  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  454. 

MACHINERY.  This  term  is  said  to  be 
more  comprehensive  than  "machine,"  includ- 
ing the  appurtenances  necessary  to  Its  work- 
ing.   Ill  Mass.  540. 

MACTATOR.    A  murderer. 

MADE  KNOWN.  Words  used  as  a  return 
to  a  scire  faciaa  when  It  has  been  served  on 
the  defendant 

MAEC  BURGH  (Saxon).    Family. 

MAEQBOTE.orMAEGBOT.  In  Saxon  law. 
A  recompense  or  satisfaction  for  the  slaying 
or  murder  of  a  kinsman.    Spelman. 

MAGI3  (Lat)     More. 

MAGI8  DE  BONO  QUAM  DE  MALO  LEX 
intsndit.  The  law  favors  a  good  rather  than 
a  bad  construction.  Co.  Lltt  78b.  Where 
the  words  used  In  an  agreement  are  suscep- 
tible of  two  meanings,  the  one  agreeable  to, 
the  other  against,  the  law,  the  former  Is 
adopted.  Thus,  a  bond  conditioned  "to  as- 
sign all  ofBces"  will  be  construed  to  apply  to 
such  offices  only  as  are  assignable.  Chit. 
Cont  78. 

MAQI8  DIGNUM  TRAHIT  AD  8E  MINUS 
dignum.  The  more  worthy  draws  to  Itself 
the  less  worthy.    Y.  B.  20  Hen.  VI.  2,  arg. 

MAQISTER  (Lat)  A  master;  a  ruler;  one 
whose  learning  and  posttibn  make  htm  su- 
perior to  others.  Thus,  one  who  has  at- 
tained to  a  high  degree  or  eminence  in  sci- 
ence and  literature  Is  called  a  "master;"  as. 
master  of  arte. 

MAGISTER  AD  FACULTATES  (Lat)  In 
English  ecclesiastical  law.  The  title  of  an 
ofllcer  who  grants  dispensations;  as,  to  mar- 
ry, to  eat  flesh  on  days  prohibited,  and  the 
like.     Bac.  Abr.  "Ecclesiastical  Courts"  (A 

5). 
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MAOISTER  NAVI3  (Lat)  la  civil  law. 
Ifaster  of  a  ship;  be  to  whom  the  whole  care 
of  a  ship  Is  given  up,  whether  appointed  by 
the  owner,  or  charterer,  or  master.  Calv. 
Lex.;  Story,  Ag.  {  36. 

MAQI8TER  RERUM  U8US.  Use  is  the 
master  of  things.  Co.  Litt.  2Z9b.  Usage  Is 
a  principal  guide  In  practice. 

MAGISTER  RERUM  USU8;  MA0I8TRA 
rerum  experientla.  Use  U  the  master  of 
things;  experience  Is  the  mlatresa  of  things. 
Co.  Litt.  69,  229;  Wingate,  Mai.  752. 

MAQISTER  80CIETATIS  (Lat.)  In  civil 
law.  Managing  partner.  Vlcat;  CaW.  Lex, 
Especially  used  of  an  officer  employed  In  the 
businese  of  collecting  revenues,  who  had 
power  to  call  together  the  tything  men  (de- 
cumanas),  as  it  were  a  senate,  and  lay  mat- 
ters before  them,  and  keep  account  of  all 
receipts,  etc.  He  had.  generally,  an  agent 
in  the  province,  who  was  also  sometimes 
called  magitter  eooielatii.  Id.;  Story,  Partn. 
!  9G. 


MAGISTRACY.  In  its  most  enlarged  sig- 
nification, this  term  Includes  all  officers,  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  Jndlclal.  For  exam- 
ple. In  most  of  tbe  st&te  cosBtltutlons  will 
be  found  this  provision:  "The  powers  of  the 
government  are  divided  Into  three  distinct 
departments,  and  each  of  these  Is  confided  to 
a  separate  magistracy,  to  wit,  thoae  which 
are  leglsiaUve,  to  one;  those  which  are  ex- 
ecutive, to  another;  and  those  which  are 
Judiciary,  to  another."  In  a  more  couflned 
sense.  It  aigniflee  the  body  of  ofBcers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  put  the  laws  in  force;  as.  Judg- 
es, Justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  like.  In  a 
stiil  narrower  sense,  it  is  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  body  of  Justices  of  the  peace.  It  Is 
also  used  tor  the  office  of  a  maglstnite. 

MAOISTRALIA  BREVIA  (Lat.)  Writs 
adapted  to  special  cases,  and  so  called  be 
cause  drawn  by  the  masters  In  chancery.  1 
Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  239.  For  the  difference  be- 
tween these  and  Judicial  writs,  see  Bracton, 
413b 

MAGISTRATE.  A  public  civil  officer.  In- 
vested with  some  part  of  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, or  Judicial  power  given  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  is  the 
chief  magistrate  of  this  nation;  the  govern- 
ors are  the  chief  magistrates  of  their  re- 
spective sutes. 

In  a  narrower  sense,  an  interior  Judicial 
officer,  aa  a  Justice  of  the  peace.  The  term 
generally  applies  to  Judicial  officers  having 
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power  to  tsaue  warrants  for  the  arrest  of 
persons  charged  with  crime,  but  the  use  of 
the  term  has  been  held  not  to  necessarily  im- 
ply Buch  a  power.    32  Ark.  134. 

MAGISTRATE'S  COURT.  The  court  of  a 
magistrate  (9.  r.) 

In  South  Carolina.  A  court  having  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  in  matters  of  contract  of 
and  under  twenty  dollars. 


MAGNA  AS818A.    The  grand  asslie. 


MAGNA  AVENA.  Qreat  beasts  (o: 


MAGNA  CHARTA,  The  great  charter  o( 
English  liberties,  so  called,  but  which  was 
really  a  compact  between  the  king  and  his 
barons,  and  almost  exclusively  tor  the  ben- 
efit of  the  latter,  though  confirming  the  an- 
cient liberties  ol  Englishmen  In  some  tew 
particulars,  was  wrung  from  King  John  by 
his  barons  assembled  in  arms,  on  the  15th 
of  June,  1216,  and  was  given  by  the  king's 
hand,  as  a  canflrmation  of  hia  own  act,  on 
the  little  Island  in  the  Thames,  within  the 
county  ot  Buckinghamshire,  which  is  still 
called  "Magna  Chart  a  Island." 

The  preliminary  Interview  was  held  in  the 
meadow  of  Running  Mede,  or  Runny  Mede 
(from  Saxon  rune,  council),  that  Is,  council 
meadow,  which  had  been  used  constantly  for 
national  assembles,  and  which  was  situated 
on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Thames,  be- 
tween Staines  and  Windsor.  Though  such 
formalities  were  observed,  the  provisions  of 
the  charter  were  disregarded  by  John  and 
succeeding  kings,  each  of  whom,  when  wish- 
ing to  do  a  popular  thing,  confirmed  this 
charter.  There  were  thirty-two  confirma- 
tions between  1215  and  1416.  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  were  those  by  Hen.  III. 
(1226)  and  Edw.  I.,  which  last  confirmation 
was  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  England 
at  Ghent,  on  the  5th  of  November.  1297. 
The  Magva  Charta  printed  in  all  the  books 
as  of  9  Hen.  111.  Is  really  a  transcript  of  the 
roll  of  parliament  of  25  Edw.  I.  There  were 
many  originala  ot  Magna  Charta  made,  two 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

Magna  Charta  consists  ot  thirty-seven 
chapters,  the  subject  matter  of  which  la 
various.  Chapter  1  provides  that  the  Angli- 
can church  Bhalt  be  free,  and  possess  Us 
rights  unimpaired,  probably  referrluK  chiefly 
to  immunity  from  papal  Jurtadictlon.  Chap- 
ter 2  fixes  relief  which  ahall  be  paid  by 
king's  tenant  of  full  age.  Chapter  3  relates 
to  heirs  and  their  being  in  ward.  Chapter 
4.  Guardians  of  wards  within  age  are  by 
this  chapter  restrained  from  waste  of  ward's 
estate,  "vatto  hominum  et  rerum,"  waste  of 
men  and  of  things,  which  shows  that  serfs 
were  regarded  as  slaves  even  by  this  much- 
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bo&sted  charter;  and  as  serfs  and  freemen 
were  at  thle  time  the  dlviaioafl  of  society, 
and  as  (reemen  included,  almost  without  el- 
ceptlon,  the  nobllitf  alone,  we  can  see  some- 
what how  much  this  charter  deserves  Its 
name.  Chapter  S  retatee  to  the  land  and  oth- 
er property  of  heirs,  and  the  delivering  them 
up  when  the  heirs  are  o(  age.  Chapter  6  re- 
lates to  the  marriage  of  heirs.  Chapter  T 
provides  tbat  widow  shall  have  quarantine  of 
torty  days  in  her  husband's  chief  bouse,  and 
shall  have  her  dower  set  out  to  ber  at  once, 
without  paying  anything  for  it.  and  in 
meanwhile  to  have  reasonable  estovers;  the 
dower  to  be  one-third  of  landB  of  huHband, 
unleaa  wife  was  endowed  of  less  at  the 
church  door;  widow  not  to  be  compelled  to 
marry,  but  to  find  surety  that  she  will  not 
marry  without  consent  of  the  lord  of  whom 
she  holds.  Marriage  settlements  have  now  in 
Bngland  taken  the  place,  in  great  measure, 
of  dower.  Chapter  8.  The  goods  and  chat- 
tels of  crown  debtor  to  be  exhausted  before 
his  rents  and  lands  are  distrained;  the  sure- 
ty not  to  be  called  upon  if  the  principal  can 
pay.  if  sureties  pay  the  debt,  tbey  to  have 
the  rents  and  lands  ol  debtor  till  the  debt  la 
satlsSed.  Chapter  9  secures  to  London  and 
other  cities  and  boroughs  and  town  barons 
o(  the  five  ports,  and  all  other  ports,  to  have 
their  ancient  liberties.  Chapter  10  prohib- 
its excessive  distress  tor  more  services  or 
rent  than  was  due.  Chapter  11  provides  that 
court  of  common  pleas  should  not  follow  the 
court  o(  the  king,  but  should  be  held  in  a 
certain  place.  They  have  been,  accordingly, 
located  at  Westminster.  Chapter  12  declares 
the  manner  of  taking  assizes  of  novel  dU- 
aeiain  and  mart  d'ancestor.  These  were  ac- 
tions to  recover  lost  seisin  (g.  v.),  now  abol- 
ished. Chapter  13  relates  to  assizes  darein 
pretentment  brought  by  ecclesIaHtics  to  try 
right  to  present  to  ecclesiastical  benefice. 
Abolished.  Chapter  H  provides  that  amerce- 
ment of  a  freeman  for  a  fault  shall  be  pro- 
portionate to  his  crime,  and  not  excessive. 
and  that  the  villein  of  any  other  than  the 
king  shall  be  amerced  In  same  manner,  his 
farm,  utensils,  etc.,  being  preserved  lo  him 
(talvo  v.anafito  svo) ;  for  otherwise  he  could 
not  cultivate  lord's  land.  Chapter  15  and 
chapter  16  relate  to  making  of  bridges,  and 
keeping  in  repair  of  sewers  and  sea  walls. 
This  is  now  regulated  by  local  parochial  law. 
Chapter  IT  forbids  sberlfFs  and  coroners  to 
hold  pleas  of  the  crown.  Pleas  of  the  crown 
are  criminal  cases  which  It  Is  desirable 
should  not  be  tried  by  an  inferior  and  per- 
haps ignorant  magistrate.  Chapter  IS  pro- 
vides that,  if  any  one  holding  a  lay  fee  from 
crown  die.  the  king's  bailiff,  on  showing  let- 
ters patent  of  summons  for  debt  from  the 
king,  may  attach  all  his  goods  and  chattels, 
so  that  nothing  be  moved  away  till  the  debt 
to  crown  be  paid  off  clearly,  the  residue  to 
go  to  executors  to  perform  the  testament  of 
the  dead;  and  It  there  be  no  debt  owing  to 
crown,  all  the  chattels  of  the  deceased  to 
go  to  executors,  reserving,  however,  to  the 
wlte  and  children  their  reasonable  parte. 
Debts  to  the  government  have  precedence  In 
United  States,  as  well  as  In  England.  A  man 


can  now  In  England  will  away  his  whole 
personal  property  from  wlte  and  children, 
but  not  in  some  of  the  United  States.  See 
Gen.  St.  Mass.  1S60.  Chapter  19  relates  to 
purveyance  of  king's  house.  Chapter  20  re- 
lates to  the  caetle  guard.  Chapter  21  relates 
to  taking  horses,  carts,  and  wood  for  use  of 
royal  castles.  The  three  last  chapters  are 
now  obsolete.  Chapter  22  provides  that  the 
lands  ot  felons  shall  go  to  the  king  tor  a 
year  and  a  day;  afterwards  to  the  lord  of 
the  tee.  So  in  France,  The  day  Is  added 
to  prevent  dispute  as  to  whether  the  year  Is 
exclusive  or  inclusive  of  its  last  day.  Chap- 
ter 23  provides  that  the  wears  shall  be  pulled 
down  in  the  Thames  and  Medway,  and 
throughout  England,  except  on  the  seacoast. 
These  wears  destroyed  fish,  and  Interrupted 
the  floating  of  wood  and  the  like  down 
stream.  Cbapter"24  relates  to  the  writ  of 
jtraecipe  in  capite  tor  lords  against  their  ten- 
ants offering  wrong,  etc.  Now  abotlshed. 
Chapter  26  provides  a  uniform  measure.  See 
5  ft  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  63.  Chapter  26  relates  to 
inquisitions  of  lite  and  member,  which  are 
:  to  be  granted  freely.  Now  abolished.  Chap- 
ter 27  relates  to  knight  service  and  other 
ancient  tenures,  now  abolished.  Chapter  28 
relates  to  accusations,  which  must  be  under 
oath.  Chapter  29  provides  that  "no  free- 
man shall  be  taken,  or  Imprisoned,  or  dis- 
seised from  his  freehold,  or  liberties,  or  im- 
munities, nor  outlawed,  nor  eilled,  nor  in 
any  manner  destroyed,  nor  will  we  come  up- 
on htm  or  send  against  him,  except  by  legal 
judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the 
lano.  We  will  sell  or  deny  Justice  to  none, 
nor  put  off  right  or  Justice."  This  clause  Is 
very  much  celebrated,  as  conflrmlng  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury.  By  common  law,  the 
twelve  Jurors  must  be  unanimous.  Lord 
Campbell,  In  England,  recently  Introduced  a 
hill  changing  this,  and,  In  certain  cases,  al- 
lowing the  majority  to  decide.  Chapter  30 
relates  to  merchant  strangers,  who  are  to  be 
civilly  treated,  and.  unless  previously  pro- 
hibited, are  to  have  free  passage  through, 
and  exit  from,  and  dwelling  in,  England, 
without  any  manner  ot  extortions,  except  in 
time  of  war.  If  they  are  of  a  country  at  war 
with  England,  and  found  In  England  at  the 
t)^nnlng  of  the  war,  they  are  to  be  kept 
safely  until  It  Is  found  out  how  English 
merchants  are  treated  In  their  country,  and 
then  are  to  be  treated  accordingly.  Chapter 
31  relates  to  escheats.  Chapter  32  relates  to 
the  power  of  alienation  in  a  freeman,  which 
Is  limited.  Chapter  33  relates  to  patrons  ot 
abbeys,  etc.  Chapter  34  provides  that  no 
appeal  shall  be  brought  by  a  woman  except 
for  death  of  her  husband.  This  was  because 
the  defendant  could  not  defend  himself 
ap^inst  a  woman  In  single  combat.  The 
crime  of  murder  or  homicide  is  now  Inquired 
into  by  indictment.  Chapter  35  relates  to 
rights  of  holding  county  courts,  etc.  Ob- 
solete, Chapter  36  provides  that  a  gift  of 
lands  In  morimatn  Fhall  be  void,  and  lands 
so  given  go  to  lord  ot  fee.  Chapter  37  re- 
lates to  escuage  and  subsidy.  Chapter  38 
conftms  every  arilcle  of  the  charter. 
Magna  Chtirla  Is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
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so  called  because  larger  than  the  Chaiia  tie 
t'vi-enta.  wblcb  was  given  about  the  eame 
time.  Spelman.  But  see  Cowelt.  Mtij/'ia 
Vhiniu  Is  mentioned  casually  by  Bracton, 
neta,  and  Britton.  GlanvUle  Is  supposed  to 
bave  written  before  Uagaa  Charla.  The  Mir- 
ror or  Justices  (chapter  315  et  seq.)  has  a 
chapter  on  Its  defects.  See  2  Inst,;  Barr. 
Obs.  St.:  4  Bl.  Comm.  423.  See  a  copy  of 
iliiiiiui  Cha'rta  In  I  Lavs  S.  C,  edited  by 
Judge  Cooper  (page  78).  tn  the  Penny  Mag. 
azine  for  the  year  1833  (page  229),  there  is 
a  copy  of  the  original  seal  of  King  John  af- 
filed to  this  Instrument:  a  specimen  of  a  fa<- 
simile,  of  the  writings  of  Masaa  Charla.  begin- 
ning at  the  passage.  .\m//m»  liber  homo  eapie- 
hir  irl  impriaon<-tur,  etc.  A  copy  of  both  may 
be  found  in  the  Magaein  Pittoresque  tor  the 
year  1834  (pages  5Z.  53).  See  S  Enc.  Brit. 
722;   6  Enc.  Brit.  332;   Wharton. 

MAQNA  CHARTA  AND  CHARTA  DE 
foreata  are  called  les  deux  grand  charter*. 
Magna  Charla  and  the  Charter  of  the  Forest 
are  called  the  two  great  charters.    2  Inst. 


MAGNA  CULPA  DOLUS  EST.  Great  neg- 
lect is  equivalent  to  fraud.  Dig.  50.  16.  22G: 
2  Spears  (S.  C.)  256;  1  Bouv.  Inst  note  646. 

MAQNA  NEGLIQENTIA  CULPA  EST; 
magna  culpa  dolus  est.  Gross  negligence  is 
a  fault;  gross  fault  is  a  fraud.  Dig.  60.  16. 
226.  Culpa  is  an  Intermediate  degree  of  neg- 
ligence between  iifyli'jfntla,  or  lack  of  ener- 
getic care,  and  diiliitt.  or  fraud,  seeming  to  ap- 
proach nearly  to  our  "negligence"  in  mean- 
ing. 


MAIHEMIUM.orMAlHEM.   Mayhem («. i;.) 

MAIHEMtUM  EST  INTER  CRIMINA  MA- 
Jora  minimum,  et  inter  minora  maximum. 
Mayhem  is  the  least  of  great  crimes,  and 
the  greatest  of  small.    Co.  Litt.  127. 

MAIHEMIUM  EST  MEMBRI  MUTILATIO, 

et  did  potent,  ubi  aiiquia  in  allqua  parte 
sui  corporis  effectus  ait  Inutiiis  ad  pugnan- 
dum.  Mayhem  1b  the  mutilation  ot  a  mem- 
ber, and  can  be  said  to  take  place  when  a 
man  Is  InJuPed  In  any  part  of  his  body  so  as 
to  be  useless  In  Qght.    Co.  Litt.  126. 

MAIL  (Ft.  mallcatrunli).  Originally  used 
In  reference  to  the  bag  or  valise  which  pos- 
tilions had  behind  them,  and  in  which  they 
carried  letters.  In  modern  usage  It  is  a  gen- 
eral term  to  express  the  carriage  of  letters 
hy  public  authority.  6  Daly  (N.  Y.)  558.  It 
Is  used  also  in  reference  to  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  matter  so  carried.    41  Fed.  130. 


MAGNUM  CAPE.    Grand  cape  (q.  v.) 

MAGNUM  CONCILIUM.  In  old  English 
law.  The  great  council ;  the  general  council 
of  the  realm;  afterwards  called  "parlia- 
ment." 1  Bl,  Comm.  H8;  1  Keeve,  Hist. 
Eng.  Law.  62;  Spelman. 

The  king's  great  council  of  barons  and 
prelates.  Spelman;  Crabb.  Hist.  Eng.  Law, 
228. 

MAGNUS  ROTULUSSTATUTORUM. The 
great  sUtute  roll.  The  first  of  the  English 
statute  rolls,  beginning  with  Magna  Charta, 
and  ending  with  Edward  III.  Hale,  Hist. 
Com.  Law,  16.  17. 

MAHEMIUM  EST  HOMICIDIUM  INCHO- 
atum.  Mayhem  Is  Incipient  homicide.  3 
Inst.  IIS, 

MAIDEN  RENTS.  In  old  English  lav.  A 
flne  paid  to  lords  of  some  manors,  on  the 
marriage  of  tenants,  orlglaaliy  given  in  con- 
sideration  of  the  lord's  relinquishing  his 
customary  right  ot  lying  the  ^rst  night  with 
the  bride  of  a  tenant.    Cowell. 

MAIHEM.    See  "Mayhem;"  "Maim." 

MAIHEMATU8.    Maimed. 


MAILS  AND  DUTIES.  In  Scotch  law. 
Rents  of  an  estate.  Stair.  Inst.  2.  12.  32;  2 
Ross,  Lect.  235.  381,  431-439. 

MAIM.  In  criminal  law.  To  deprive  a  per- 
son of  such  part  of  his  body  as  to  render 
him  less  able  In  lighting  or  defending  him- 
self than  he  would  have  otherwise  been.  See 
"Mayhem." 

MAINAD.    Perjury.    Cowell. 

MAINE  PORT.  A  small  tribute,  common- 
ly of  loaves  ot  bread,  which  in  some  places 
the  parishioners  paid  to  the  rector  in  lieu  ot 
small  tithes.    Cowell. 

MAINOUR.  In  criminal  law.  The  thing 
stolen  found  In  the  hands  of  the  thief  who 

has  stolen  It. 

Hence,  when  a  man  is  found  with  prop- 
erty which  he  has  stolen,  he  is  aald  to  be 
taken  with  the  mainour,  that  is.  It  Is  found 
In  his  hands. 

Formerly  there  was  a  distinction  made  be- 
tween a  larceny,  when  the  thing  stolen  was 
found  In  the  hands  of  the  criminal,  and 
when  the  proof  depended  upon  other  circum- 
stances not  quite  so  Irrefragable.  The  for- 
mer properly  was  termed  pris  ove  mayno- 
vere.  or  ove  mainer.  ot  mainour,  as  It  Is 
generally  written.     Barr.  Obs.  St.  315,  316, 


MAINPERNABLE.  Capable  of  being 
bailed;  one  for  whom  ball  may  be  taken; 
bailable. 

MAINPERNORS.  In  English  law.  Those 
persons  to  whom  a  man  Is  delivered  out  ot 
custody  or  prison,  on  their  becoming  bound 
tor  hie  appearance. 

Mainpernors  differ  from  ball.  A  man's 
ball  may  imprison  or  surrender  him  up  be- 
tore  the  stipulated  day  of  appearance;  main- 
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pemora  can  do  neltber.  but  are  merely  s 
ties  (or  biB  appearance  at  the  day.  Ball  are 
only  sureties  that  tbe  party  be  answerable 
for  all  the  special  matter  for  which  they 
stipulate;  mainpernors  are  bound  to  pro- 
duce btm  to  answer  all  charges  whatsoeyer. 
6  Mod.  231:  7  Mod.  77.  85.  98;  3  Bl.  Comm. 
128.    See  Dane,  Abr. 

MAINPRISE.  In  English  law.  The  tak- 
ing a  man  Into  (riendty  custody,  who  might 
otberwlse  be  committed  to  prison,  upon  se- 
curity given  for  his  appearance  at  a  time 
and  place  assigned.    Wood,  Inst.  bk.  i,  c.  4. 

MAINSWORN.  Forsworn, by  making  false 
oath  with  hand  (main)  on  booh.  Used  In 
the  Nortb  of  England.  Brownl.  A  G.  4:  Hob. 
12S. 

MAINTAINED.  In  pleading.  A  technical 
word  indispensable  In  an  Indictment  (or 
maintenance,    1  Wlls.  32S. 

MAINTAINORS.  In  criminal  law.  Those 
who  maintain  or  support  a  cause  depending 
between  others,  not  being  retained  as  coun- 
sel or  attorney.  For  this  they  may  be  Qned 
and  Imprisoned.  2  Swift.  Dig.  328;  4  Bl, 
Comm.  124;  Bac.  Abr.  "Barrator." 

MAINTENANCE.  Aid,  support,  assist- 
ance; the  support  which  one  person,  who  is 
bound  by  law  to  do  so,  gives  to  another  for 
his  living;  for  example,  a  father  Is  bound 
to  And  maintenance  for  his  children;  and  a 
child  Is  required  by  law  to  maintain  his  fa- 
ther or  mother,  when  tbey  cannot  support 
themselves,  and  he  has  ability  to  maintain 
them.    1  Bouv.  Inst,  notes  284-286. 

In  Criminal  Lavu.    A  malicious,  or,  at 

least,  officious.  Interference  in  a  suit  in 
which  the  offender  has  no  Interest,  to  assist 
one  of  the  parties  to  It  against  the  other. 
with  money  or  advice  to  prosecute  or  defend 
the  action  without  any  authority  of  law,  1 
Russ,  Crimea.  176.     See  3  Cow,   (N.  Y,)   623.1 

The  Intermeddling  of  a  stranger  in  a  suit 
for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  strife  and  con- 
tinuing the  litigation.  2  Pars.  Cont.  266, ! 
See  4  Term  R.  340;  6  Bing.  299;  4  Q.  B.  | 
883, 

There  must  be  assistance  actually  ren- 
dered (1  Hempst,  lArk.]  300).  though  the 
suit  need  not  be  pending  (13  Ired.  [N.  C] 
201).  and  under  tbe  modern  doctrine,  the 
assistance  must  be  either  In  giving  or  hir- 
ing legal  advice,  or  the  bearlpg  part  of  the 
expenses. 

But  there  are  many  acts  In  the  nature  of 
maintenance  which  become  Justiflable  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
done.  They  may  be  Justified,  first,  because 
the  party  has  an  interest  In  the  thing  In  va- 
riance, as  when  he  has  a  bare  contingency 
Id  the  lands  in  question,  which  possibly 
may  never  come  In  ex'f  (Bac.  Abr,  "Mainte- 
nance." And  see  II  Mees,  ft  W.  675;  9  Mete. 
TMass,]  489;  13  Mete.  IMass,]  262;  1  Me. 
292;  6  Me,  361;  11  Me,  111)  ;  second,  because 
the  party  is  of  kindred  or  affinity,  aa  father. 
son,  or  heir  apparent,  or  husband  or  wife  (3 
Cow,   [N.  y.]   623);    third,  because  the  re- 


lation of  landlord  and  tenant  or  master  and 
servant  subsists  between  the  party  to  the 
suit  and  the  person  who  assists  him;  fourth, 
because  tbe  money  Is  given  out  of  charity 
(1  Bi^ley  [S.  C]  401);  fifth,  because  tbe 
person  assisting  the  party  to  the  suit  Is  an 
attorney  or  counsellor;  the  assistance  to  be 
rendered  must,  however,  be  strictly  profes- 
sional, for  a  lawyer  Is  not  more  Justified  in 
giving  his  client  money  than  another  man 
(1  Russ.  Crimes,  179;  Bac.  Abr.  "Mainte- 
nance;" Broke,  Abr.  "Maintenance").  See 
"Champerty." 

MAINZIE  (Scotch).    Mayhem, 

MAI80N  OE  DIEU  (Fr,  house  of  <^d),  A 
hospital;  an  almshouse;  a  monastery.  St.  39 
Elii.  c.  6. 

MAIRE. 

Ir  Old  English  Law.  A  mayor;  an  of- 
ficer classed  with  Justices  and  sheriffs. 

In    Old   Scotch    Law.     An   officer  to 

whom  process  was  directed,  Otberwlse  call- 
ed "mair  of  fie"  (fee),  and  classed  with  the 
serjand.    Skene  de  Verb.  Sign. 


MAJESTY.  A  term  used  of  kings  and  em- 
perors as  a  title  of  honor.  It  sometimes 
means  power;  as  when  we  say,  the  majesty 
of  the  people.    See  Wolft.  Inst.  §  998. 

MAJOR.  One  who  has  attained  his  full 
age,  and  baa  acquired  all  his  civil  rights: 
one  who  is  no  longer  a  minor;  an  adult. 

In  Military  Law.    The  officer  next  In 

rank  above  a  captain. 

MAJOR  ANNUS.  The  greater  year;  the 
bissextile  year,  consisting  of  366  days.  Brai'- 
ton,  foL  3S9b. 

MAJOR-GENERAL.  In  military  law.  An 
officer  next  In  rank  above  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral. He  commands  a  division  consisting  of 
several  brigades,  or  even  an  army, 

MAJOR  HAEREDITAS  VENIT  UNiCUI- 
que  nostrum  a  Jure  et  legibu*  quam  a  paren- 
tibua.  A  greater  inberitanca  comes  to  every 
one  of  us  from  right  and  the  laws  than  from 
p&rents.    S  Inst  56. 

MAJOR  NUMERUS  IN  SE  CONTINET 
minorem.  The  greater  number  contains  in 
itself  the  less.    Bracton.  16. 

MAJORA  REGALIA.     See  "Regalia." 

MAJORE  POENA  AFFECTU8  QUAM 
iegibua  statuta  eat,  non  est  infamia.  One  af- 
fected with  a  KTeater  punishment  than  Is  pro- 
vided by  law  is  not  Infamous,    4  Inst,  66. 

MAJORES. 

in  Roman  Law  and  Qenealogical  Ta- 
bles.   The  male  ascendants  beyond  the  sixth 

in  Old  English  Law.    Greater  persons; 

persons  of  higher  condition  or  estate. 


MAJORI  CONTINET,   ETC.  (574)       MALEPICIA  PROPOSITIS,  ETC. 


MAJORI  8UMMAE   MINOR  tNEST.     The 
lesser  is   Included    in   the   greater    sum. 
Kent,  Comm.  GIS;  Story.  Ag,  ;  172. 

MAJORITY.     The  state  or  condition  of 
person  who  has  arrived  at  Tuil  age.     He  Is 
tben  said  to  be  a  "major,"  In  opposition  to 
"minor,"  whlcb  is  his  condition  during  In- 
fancy. 

The  greater  number;  more  than  all  the 
opponents. 

MAJU8  DIQNUM  TRAHIT  AD  8E  MINUS 
dlgnum.  The  more  worthy  or  the  greater 
draws  to  It  the  less  worthy  or  the  lesser.  5 
Vlner,  Abr.  B84,  586;  Co.  Lltt.  43,  355b;  2 
Inst.  307;  Finch,  Law,  22. 

MAJU8  E8T  DELICTUM  8EIP8UM  OC- 
cldere  quam  allum.  It  la  a  greater  crime  to 
kill  one's  self  than  another. 

MAJU6  JUS.  In  old  practice.  Greater 
right,  or  more  right.  A  plea  in  the  old  real 
actlonB.  1  Reeve.  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  476.  Ma- 
;ti»  jug  merum,  more  mere  right.    Bracton, 

fol.  31. 

MAKE.  To  perform  or  execute;  as,  to 
make  his  law  Is  to  perform  that  which  a  i 
had  bound  himself  to  do;  that  Is.  to  clear 
himself  of  an  action  commenced  against  him, 
by  bis  oath  and  the  oath  of  his  Deigbbore. 
Old  Nat.  Brev.  161.  To  make  a  contract  is 
to  execute  the  same.  To  make  default  is  to 
fall  to  appear  In  proper  trial.  To  make  oath 
is  to  awear  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
by  law.  To  make  money  on  an  execution 
is  to  collect  the  same.  It  Is  also  used  In- 
transitively ot  persons  and  things,  to  have 
effect,  to  tend;  e.  g..  "That  case  makes  for 
me."    Hardr.  133;  Webster.    See  "Facias." 

MAKER.  A  term  applied  to  one  who 
makes  a  promissory  note,  and  promises  to 
pay  it  when  due. 

He  who  makes  a  bill  of  exchange  Is  called 
the  "drawer;  '  and  frequently  in  common 
parlance  and  in  books  of  reports  we  find  the 
word  "drawer"  Inaccurately  applied  to  the 
maker  of  a  promissory  note.  See  "Promis- 
sory Note." 

MAKING  HIS  LAW.  A  phrase  used  to 
denote  the  act  ot  a  person  who  wages  his 
law.     Bac,  Abr.  "Wager  of  Law." 


MALA  IN  8E.  That  which  Is  wrong  In  It- 
self, without  regard  to  statutory  prohibi- 
tion, because  of  Its  palpable  and  proximate 
Injury  to  the  public  peace,  order,  or  morals. 

A  distinction  was  formerly  made,  In  re- 
spect ot  contracts,  between  mala  prohibitix 
and  mala  in  ae;  but  that  distinction  has  been 
exploded,  and  it  Is  now  established  that 
when  the  provisions  of  an  act  at  the  legisla- 
ture have  for  their  object  the  protection  of 
the  public.  It  makes  no  difference,  with  re- 
spect to  contracts,  whether  the  tiling  be  pro- 
hibited absolutely  or  under  a  penalty.  5 
Barn,  ft  Aid.  335,  340;  10  Barn,  ft  C.  93;  3 
Starkle,  61;  13  Pick.  (Maes.)  61S;  Z  Blng. 
N.  C.  636,  646.  The  distinction  is.  however. 
Important  In  criminal  law  In  some  cases 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  Intent.  I 
Blsh.  Grim.  Law,  §  2157. 

Thus,  one  who  kills  another  by  accident 
In  committing  a  misdemeanor  mala  in  se  is 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  but  otherwise  it  the 
misdemeanor  was  mala  prohibita.  1  Clark 
ft  Marshall,  Crimes,  20. 

Crimes  mala  In  »e  Include  all  commoD-law 
offenses,  for  the  common  law  punishes  no 
act  not  In  Itself  wrong.    See  114  Haas.  323. 

MALA  PRAXIS.    MalpracUce  (q.  r.) 

MALA  PROHIBITA.  That  which  is  wrong 
only  because  It  is  prohibited  by  statute.  1 
Bl.  Comm.  57.    See  "Mala  in  Se." 


MALA  (Lat).    Bad. 


MALA  GRAMMATICA  NON  VITIAT 
chartam;  aed  In  exposltlone  Instrumentorunn 
mala  grammatica  quoad  flerl  posalt  evitanda 
est.  Bad  grammar  does  not  vitiate  a  deed; 
but  In  the  construction  of  Instruments,  bad 
grammar,  as  tar  as  It  can  be  done.  Is  to  be 
avoided.  6  Coke.  39;  9  Coke,  48;  Vlner.  Abr. 
"Grammar"  (A) ;  Lofft,  441;  Broom,  Leg. 
Max.  (3d  London  Bd.)  612. 


MALBERGE.  A  bill  where  the  people  as- 
sembled at  a  court,  like  the  English  aaaiiea, 
which  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  were  called 
"parley  hills."    Du  Cange. 

MALE.  Of  the  masculine  sex;  ol  the  sex 
that  begets  young;  the  sex  opposed  to  the  fe- 
male. 

MALE  CREDITUS.  In  old  English  law. 
Unfavorably  thought  ot;  In  bad  repute  or 
credit.    Bracton,  fols.  116.  154. 

MALEDICTA  EXPOSITIO  QUAE  COR- 
rumplt  textum.  It  Is  a  cursed  construction 
which  corrupts  the  text.  2  Coke.  24;  4  Coke, 
35;  11  Coke.  34;  Wingate,  Max.  26. 

MALEDICTION  (Lat)  In  ecclesiastical 
law.  A  curse  which  was  anciently  an- 
nexed to  donations  of  lands  made  to  church- 
es and  religious  houses,  against  those  who 
should  violate  their  rights. 

MALEFACTOR  (Lat.)     He  who  has  been 

guilty  of  some  crime;  In  another  sense,  one 

.   who  has  been  convicted  of  having  committed 

MALEFICIA  NON  DEBENT  REMANERE 
Impunita,  et  Impunltas  continuum  affectum 
tribuEt  delinquentl.  Evil  deeds  ought  not  to 
remain  unpunished,  and  impunltv  affords 
continual  incitement  to  the  delinquent,  i 
Coke.  45. 

MALEFICIA  PROPOSITIS  DISTINQUUN- 
ir.  Evil  deeds  are  distinguished  from  evil 
purposea    Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  SiKK-  i 


MALEPICIUM 


MALITIA  SUPPLET  AETATEM 


MALESON.orMALfSON.   Acurse.   Bailey. 

MALFEASANCE.  The  unjust  pertormuice 
«r  Bonte  act  which  the  party  bad  no  right, 
or  which  he  had  contracted  not,  to  do.  It 
differs  from  mlsleaaance  and  nonfeasance  {q. 
V.)    See  1  Chit  Prac  9;  1  Chit.  PI.  134. 


MALICE. 

In  Crimea.    In  its  broadest  legal  sense, 

the  term  Is  substantially  synonymous  with 
"criminal  Intent,"  and  means  the  state  of 
mind  of  a  person,  irresiractlve  of  his  mo- 
tive, whenever  he  consciously  violates  the 
law.  In  this  sense,  every  person  who  Is  gtii 
jUTU,  and  who,  without  juatlfloatlon  oi 
case,  willfully  does  an  act  which  le  prohib- 
ited and  made  punishable  by  law  as  a  crime, 
does  the  act  maliciously.  1  Clark  A  Mar- 
shall, Crimes,  139. 

Malice,  In  Its  legal  sense,  characterizes  all 
acts  done  with  an 'evil  disposition,  a  wrong 
and  unlawful  motive  and  purpose;  the  wlll- 
tui  doing  an  Injurious  act  without  lawful 
excuse.    9  Mete.  (Mass.)  93. 

Malice  Implies  not  only  willfulness,  but 
absence  of  lawful  excuse.    12  Fla.  117. 

In  relation  to  particular  crimes,  the  term 
la  sometimes  used  in  a  narrower  sf 
Thus,  as  applied  to  the  oCTense  of  malicious 
mischief,  it  Implies  a  sense  of  resentment  or 
111  will  towards  the  owner  of  the  property 
Injured.    3  Cush.  (Mass.)  ESS. 

Malice  la  either  express  or  Implied.  Ex- 
press malice  Is  actual  malice,  and  exists 
where  a  person  'actually  contemplates  the 
injury  or  wrong  which  he  inflicts.  Implied 
malice,  otherwise  called  "constructive  mal- 
ice," or  "malice  in  taw,"  Is  that  which  Is  Im- 
puted by  the  law  from  the  nature  of  the  act 
done.  Irrespective  of  the  actual  Intent  of  the 
party.    See  10  N.  Y.  120. 

In  Torts.    0«iierally,  malice  Implies  no 

more  than  an  absence  of  legal  excuse  (4 
Wend.  [N.  Y.]  13);  a  mind  not  suHlclently 
cautious  before  It  inflicts  injury  upon  an- 
other (11  Serg.  A  R.  [Pa.l  39):  but  in  some 
connections,  as,  for  example,  to  authorize 
allowance  of  punitive  damages,  there  must 
be  either  actual  ill  will,  or  a  wanton  disre- 
gard of  consequences  (37  Mich.  34;  77  III. 
280). 

Malice,  to  render  one  liable  In  punitive 
damages,  contemplates  not  merely  an  In- 
jurious act,  but  an  act  conceived  In  a  spirit 
of  mischief,  or  of  willful  Indifference  to 
civil  obligations.    See  SI  U.  S.  489. 

Speciflc  ill  will  is  not  essential  (27  Ho. 
S8);  but  a  general  wanton  desire  to  annoy 
Is  sufilclent  to  constitute  malice  (2  Hllt.  [N. 
Y.]   40). 

MALICE  AFORETHOUGHT.  Wicked  pur- 
pose. These  words  In  the  description  of 
murder  do  not  Imply  deliberation,  or  the 
lapse  of  considerable  time  between  the  ma- 
licious intent  to  take  and  the  actual  exe- 


cution of  that  intent,  hut  rather  denote  pur- 
pose and  design,  in  contradistinction  to  ac- 
cident and  mischance.  S  Cush.  (Mass.)  306. 
And  see  S  Car.  ft  P.  616;  2  Mason  (U.  S.) 
60;  1  Dev.  ft  B.  (N.  C.)  121,  163;  6  Blackf. 
(Ind.)  299;  3  Ala.  (N.  S.)  497.  They  do 
not  Imply  evil  design  against  a  particular 
person,  but  evil  design  in  general,  the  dic- 
tate of  a  wicked,  depraved,  and  malignant 
heart.    49  N.  H.  399. 

The  term  implies  more  than  "malice"  (1 
Clark  ft  Marshall,  Crimea,  492).  It  Includes 
not  only  a  willful  doing  of  wrong  without 
lawful  excuse,  but  an  evil  purpose,  general 
or  particular  therein.  2  Moody,  40.  See  9 
Yerg.  {Tenn.)  342. 


MALICIOUS.    Done  with  malice  Iq.  t.) 

MALICIOUS  ARREST.  A  wanton  arrest 
made  without  probable  cause  by  a  regular 
process  and  proceeding.  See  "Malicious 
Prosecution." 

MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF.  The  Wanton  or 
reckless  destruction  of  property. 

The  word  "malicious"  Is  not  sulBciently 
defined  as  the  willfully  doing  of  any  act 
prohibited  by  law,  and  for  which  the  de- 
fendant has  no  lawful  excuse.  In  order  to 
a  conviction  of  the  offense  of  malicious  mis- 
chief, the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  the  in- 
jury was  done  either  out  of  a  spirit  of  wan- 
ton cruelty,  or  of  wicked  revenge.  Jacob, 
"Mischief,"  "Malicious;"  Alia.  Sc.  Cr.  Law. 
448;  3  Cush.  (Mass.)  558;  2  Mete  (Mass.) 
21;  3  Dev.  ft  B.  (N.  C.)  130;  E  Ired.  <N. 
C.)  364;  8  Leigh  (Va.)  719;  3  Me.  177.  Au- 
thorities are  divided  as  to  whether  wanton- 
ness or  general  malice  Is  sufficient.  That  It 
Is  not,  see  79  N.  C.  856;  44  Ala.  380;  49 
Miss.  331.    Ckintra.  28  Ga.  380;  44  N.  H.  393. 

MALICIOUS  PROSECUTION.  A  Judicial 
proceeding  instituted  without  probable  cause 
(97  U.  S.  642;  E9  Ind.  500).  and  with  ma- 
licious Intent  (7  III.  App,  181;  30  N.  T,  6251. 

While  malice  may  be  Inferred  by  the  Jury 
from  absence  of  probable  cause,  the  presence 
of  malice  in  tact  Is  essential.    44  Cal.  144. 

At  common  law,  the  malicious  prosecution 
of  a  civil  action  was  actionable  (Co.  Lltt. 
161),  but  In  most  of  the  states  only  the 
malicious  institution  of  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing Is  the  subject  of  an  action  (4  N.  J.  Law, 
330). 


MALITIA  (Lat.)    Malice.  4  BI.  Comm.  199. 

MALITIA  ESTACIDA;  EST  MALI  ANIMI 
affectuB.  Malice  la  sour;  It  Is  the  quality  of 
-  bad  mind.    2  Bulst.  49. 


MALITIIS  HOMINUM.  ETC. 


MANAGING  OWNER  OF  SHIP 


MALUM  QUO  COMMUNIU8  EO  PEJUS. 
The  more  common  tbe  evil,  tbe  worse. 
Drancb,  Prlnc. 

MALUS  USU8  EST  AB0LENDU8.  An 
evil  cuBtom  is  to  t>e  abotlahed.  Co.  Litt. 
141;  Broom,  Leg.  M&x.  (Sd  London  Ed.) 
827;  Lltt  i  212;  &  Q.  B.  701;  12  Q.  B.  845; 
2  Mylae  t  K.  449. 

MALVEILLES.  Ill  will.  In  some  ancient 
records,  tbla  word  slgnlfles  malicious  prac- 
UceB.  or  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

MALVEI8  PROCUR0R8.  Such  as  nEed  to 
pack  Juries,  br  tbe  nomination  of  either 
party  in  a  cause,  or  other  pracUce.  ArL 
Sup.  Chart,  c.  x.    Cowell. 

MALVERSATION.  In  French  law.  Tbla 
word  Is  applied  to  all  punishable  laults  com- 
mitted in  the  exercise  of  an  office,  such  as 
corruptions,  exactions,  extortions,  and  lar- 
ceny.   Merlin,  Hepert. 

MAN.  A  human  being;  a  person  of  tlie 
male  sex;  a  male  of  the  human  species 
above  tbe  age  of  pubertr. 

In  its  most  extended  sense,  the  term  In- 
cludes not  only  the  adult  male  sex  of  tbe 
human  species,  but  women  and  children- 
Examples:  "OF  offenses  aealust  man,  some 
are  more  Immediately  against  the  king,  oth- 
ers more  immediately  against  tbe  subject." 
Hawk.  P.  C.  bk.  1,  c.  2,  S  1.  "Ofrenses 
against  the  life  of  man  come  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  'homicide,'  which  in  our  law 
signifies  the  killing  of  a  man  by  a  man." 
Id.  bk.  1,  c.  8.  i  2, 

It  was  considered  in  the  civil  or  Roman 
law  that,  although  "man"  and  "person"  are 
synonymous  in  grammar,  they  had  a  differ- 
ent acceptation  in  law.  All  persons  were 
men.  but  not  all  men — tor  example,  slaves — 
were  persons,  but  things.  See  Barr.  Obs. 
St  216.  note. 

MAN  OF  STRAW.    See  "Straw  Men.'' 

MANAGER.  A  person  appointed  or  elect- 
ed to  manage  tbe  affairs  of  another.  A 
term  applied  to  those  oOtcers  at  a  corpora- 
tion who  are  authorized  to  manage  its  af- 
fairs.   1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  190;  17  Mass.  29. 

In  England  and  Canada,  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  a  branch  bank  Is  called  a  "man- 
ager." His  duties  are  those  of  our  presi- 
dents and  cashiers  combined.  His  signature 
is  necessary  to  every  contract  binding  on 
the  bank,  except  entries  In  the  pass-books 
of  customers.  He  Indorses  bills,  signs  bills 
or  exchange  and  drafts,  and  conducts  the 
correspondence  of  the  bank.  He  Is  under 
the  control  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
bank,  and  there  Is  usually  a  local  or  branch 
board  of  directors,  at  which  be  acts  as  pre- 
siding officer,     Sewell,  Bank. 

One  of  the  persons  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  house  of  representatives  to  prosecute 
Impeachments  before  the  senate. 

MALUM  PROHIBITUM.  A  thing  wrong  MANAGING  OWNER  OP  SHIP.  Theman- 
only  because  prohibited  by  law.  The  plural  aging  owner  of  a  ship  is  one  of  several  co- 
form  is  mala  prohiMta  (g.  v.)  owners,  to  whom   the  others,  or  those  of 


MALITIIS  HOMINUM  EST  OBVIANDUM. 
The  wicked  or  malicious  designs  of  men 
must  be  thwarted.    4  Coke,  l&b. 

MALLUM,  In  old  European  law.  A  court 
of  the  higher  kind  iplacitum  majus).  In 
which  the  more  important  business  of  the 
county  was  dispatched  by  the  count  or  earl 
(come»).  Spelmau,  A  public  national  as- 
sembly. 1  Robertson,  Hist.  Chas,  V.  Ap- 
pend, note  xl. 

MALO  ANIMO.    With  evil  Intent. 

MALO  SENSU.    In  an  evil  sense. 

MALPRACTICE,  Bad  or  unskillful  prac- 
tice In  a  physician  or  other  professional  per- 
son, whereby  the  health  of  the  patient  Is  In- 

Pby  si  clans  and  surgeons  impliedly  con- 
tract that  they  are  reasonably  and  ordinarily 
qualified  to  practice  the  medical  profession, 
and  for  a  failure  to  possess  and  exercise  such 
qualiacatlons  they  are  liable.  IT  Ind.  115; 
21  Minn.  4S4;  75  N.  T.  12. 

Willful  malpractice  takes  place  when  the 
physician  purposely  administers  medicines 
or  performs  an  operation  which  he  knows 
and  expects  will  result  in  damage  or  death 
to  the  Individual  under  his  care;  as  In  the 
case  of  criminal  abortion.  Elwell,  Malprac. 
243  et  seq.;  2  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  216. 

Negligent  malpractice  comprehends  those 
cases  where  there  la  no  criminal  or  dishonest 
object,  but  gross  negligence  of  that  atten- 
tion which  the  situation  of  the  patient  re- 
quires; as,  it  a  physician  should  administer 
medicines,  while  In  a  state  of  intoxication, 
from  which  Injury  would  arise  to  his  pa- 
tient. 

Ignorant  malpractice  Is  the  administra- 
tion of  medicines  calculated  to  do  injury, 
which  do  harm,  and  which  a  well-educated 
and  scientific  medical  man  would  know  were 
not  proper  In  the  case.  Elwell,  Malprac.  198 
et  seq.;  T  Barn.  A  C.  493,  497;  6  BIng.  440: 
e  Mass.  134;  6  Car.  A  P.  333;  1  Moody  *  R. 
405;  5  Cox.  C.  C.  587. 


MALUM  HOMINUM  EST  OBVIANDUM, 
The  malicious  plans  of  men  must  be  avoided. 
4  Coke.  15. 


MALUM  NON  HABET  EFFICIENTEM, 
•ed  deficienterTi  causam.  Evil  has  not  an 
efficient,    but    a    deficient,    cause.      3    Inst. 


MANAGIUM 


MANDANS 


thorn  who  Join  tn  the  adventure,  have  dele- 
gated the  management  o(  the  ship.  He  has 
authority  to  do  all  things  usual  and  neces- 
sary  In  tlie  management  at  the  ship  and  the 
delivery  of  the  cargo,  to  enable  her  to  proBe- 
cute  her  voyage  and  earn  freight,  with  the 
right  to  appoint  an  agent  for  the  purpoee.  6 
Q.  B.  Div.  93;  L.  R.  1  C.  F.  64». 

\M  or  dvall- 


MANAS  MEDIAE.    Men  of  low  degree. 

MANBOTE.  A  compensation  paid  the  re- 
lations of  a  murdered  man  by  the  murderer 
or  hlB  friends. 

MANCEP8.  In  Roman  law.  A  purchaser; 
one  who  tool!  the  articles  sold  In  his  hand 
(gui  manu  cepit};  a  formalltr  ohserved  in 
certain  sales;  a  farmer  of  the  public  taxes. 
Calv.  Lex.;  Adams,  Rom.  Ant  55. 


MANCIPARE.  la  the  Roman  law.  To  sell, 
alienate,  or  make  over  to  another;  to  sell 
with  certain  formailtlea. 

To  sell  a  person;  one  ot  the  tonus  ob- 
served In  the  process  ot  emancipation. 

MANCIPATIO  {Lat.  from  mancipare,  q.  v.) 
In  tbe  Roman  law.  A  kind  ot  sale  in  the 
presence  of  five  witnesses,  accompanied  with 
delivery  of  [yisaesslon  or  seisin;  the  pur- 
chaser taking  the  thing  sold  in  his  band. 
It  took  place  among  Roman  cltlieDS  only, 
and  was  confined  to  certain  property  called 
ren  mancipl  or  maiielpia.  Calv.  Lex.;  Adams. 
Rom.  Ant.  56.  5S. 

The  imaginary  sale  of  a  son  In  the  cere- 
mony of  emancipation;  so  called  because  the 
natural  father  gave  over  (manclpaiwi,  i.  e., 
maiiii  tradebat)  bis  son  to  the  purchaser,  add- 
ing these  words,  ilaneiipo  tihl  hunc  flJium  ^uf 
meita  e»t.  Adams.  Rom.  Ant.  52;  Cooper,  Just. 
Inst,  notes.  *442.  443. 

MANCIPI  RES  (Lat.)  In  old  Roman  law, 
A  name  given  to  one  of  the  leading  divisions 
of  private  property,  tbe  precise  meaning  of 
which  is  not  settled.  Ulplan  defines  or  de- 
scribes it  as  embracing  estates  in  Italy 
ipraedia  in  Itnlicn  nolo)  which  were  acquired 
by  mancipation,  usucapion,  or  adjudication, 
those  rights  of  country  estates  called  servi- 
tudes, slaves,  and  working  animals.  Calv. 
Lex.  Gibbon  explains  it  to  mean  things 
originally  taken  In  war  (manu  rapti},  and 
wblch  were  sold  in  the  particular  form 
called  nmncipntio.  In  order  to  assure  tbe  pur- 
chaser that  they  had  been  the  property  of 
an  enemy,  and  not  of  a  fellow  citizen.  3 
Glbb.  Rom.  Bmp.  (Am.  Bd.  1844)  176. 

MANCIPIUM.  The  power  acquired  over  a 
freeman  by  the  mancipaiio. 

To  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  true  im- 
port of  the  word  in  the  Roman  Jurispru- 
dence. It  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  four 
distinct  powers  which  were  exercised  by  the 
paler-familUu.  viz.:     The  tnanu*.  or  martial 


power;  the  mancipinm,  resulting  from  tbe 
mancipatio,  or  allenatio  per' ae»  et  IfOmm, 
of  a  freeman;  the  dominica  potesta*.  the 
power  of  the  master  over  bis  slaves,  and  the 
patria  potestas,  the  paternal  power.  When 
tbe  patiT-familiaa  sold  his  son.  tenum  dare, 
mancipare,  the  paternal  power  was  succeeded 
by  the  moncipfum,  or  tbe  power  acquired  by 
tbe  purchaser  over  the  person  whom  he  held 
in  mancipio,  and  whose  condition  was  as- 
similated to  that  of  a  slave.  What  Is  most 
remarkable  Is  that,  on  tbe  emancipation 
from  the  mandpium,,  he  fell  back  Into  tbe 
paternal  power,  which  was  not  entirely  ex- 
hausted until  be  bad  been  sold  three  times 
by  tbe  pater-familiag,  Si  paler  flliuin  ter 
venum  duit,  tllius  a  patre  liber  eHo.  Galus 
speaks  of  the  mancipatio  as  iTnaginarixi  qvae- 
aam  veniitio,  because  In  bis  time  It  waa  only 
resorted  to  for  tbe  purpose  of  adoption  or 
emancipation.  See  "Adoption;"  "Pater-Fa- 
mlUas;"  1  Ortolan,  112  et  seq. 

MANCOMUNAL.  In  Spanish  law.  As  ob- 
ligation Is  said  to  be  mancomunal  when  one 
person  assumes  the  contract  or  debt  of  an- 
other, and  makes  himself  liable  to  pay  or 
fulfill  It    Schmidt  Civ.  Law,  120. 

MANDAMIENTO.  In  Spanish  taw.  Com- 
mission; authority  or  power  of  attorney;  a 
contract  of  good  faith,  by  which  one  person 
commits  to  tbe  gratuitous  charge  ot  another 
his  atfalrs,  and  the  latter  accepts  the  charge. 
White,  New  Reoop,  bk.  2,  Ut.  12.  c.  1. 

MANDAMUS.  In  pracUce.  This  is  a  high 
prerogative  writ  usually  issuing  out  of  the 
highest  court  Ot  general  Jurisdiction  in  a 
state,  in  tbe  name  ot  the  sovereignty,  di- 
rected to  any  natural  person,  corporation, 
or  Inferior  court  ot  judicature  within  its  ju- 
risdiction, requiring  them  to  do  some  par- 
ticular thing  therein  specified,  and  which 
appertains  to  tbelr  office  or  duty.  3  HI. 
Comm.  110;  4  Bac,  Abr,  495;  Opinion  of  Mar- 
aball.  C.  J..  1  Cranch  (U.  S.)  137,  1S8. 

It  is  a  proper  remedy  to  compel  the  per- 
formance of  a  specific  act  where  the  act  is 
ministerial  In  Its  character  (12  Pet  [U.  S.] 
524;  34  Pa,  St  293;  26  Oa.  66B;  7  Iowa,  186, 
390) ;  but  where  tbe  act  Is  of  a  discretionary 
(6  How.   [O.   S.]   92;    11   How,   [U.   S.]   272; 

17  How.  [U.  S.}  2S4;  12  Cush.  [Mass.]  403; 
20  Tax.  60;  10  Cal.  376;  G  Har.  [Del.]  108: 
12  Md.  329;  4  Mich.  187;  5  Ohio  St  528)  or 
Judicial  nature  (14  La.  Ann.  60;  1  Cal.  130; 

18  B.  Mon.  [Ky.]  423;  7  El.  A  Bl.  366),  it 
will  lie  only  to  compel  action  generally  (11 
Cal,  42;  30  Ala.  [N.  S.l  49;  28  Mo.  259); 
and  where  tbe  necessity  of  acting  is  a  mat- 
ter of  dlBcretlon.  it  will  not  lie  even  to  com- 
pel action  (6  How.  [U,  S.]  92;  5  Iowa,  380). 

The  writ  ot  mandoma*  is  either  alterna- 
tive or  peremptory.  The  former  usually  is- 
sued at  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  com- 
manding Id  tbe  alternative  that  defendant  do 
the  specified  act  or  show  cause  why  be 
should  not.  and  tbe  latter.  Issued  after  hear- 
ing, commanding  the  performance  ot  the  de- 
cree without  alternative. 

MANDANS.    In  civil  law. 


^fm'igtf 


party  In  a  contract  ot  mandate.  One  wlio 
gives  a  thing  in  charge  to  another;  one  who 
requires,  requests,  or  employs  another  to  do 
some  act  for  him.     Inst.  3.  27.  1.  et  seq. 


The  bailor  In  a  contract  c 


MANDATA   LICITA  STRICTAM   RECI 
unt  J  nterp  retail  one  m,  sed  llllclta  latam 
extensam.    Lawful  commands  receive  a  strict 
interpretation,  but  unlawful,  a  wide  or  broad 
construction.    Bac.  Max.  reg.  16. 


peremptory.  As  applied  to  statutes,  a  provi- 
sion Is  mandatory  If  proceedings  In  dlsre- 
gard  of  It  are  absolutely  void.  1  Ouer  (N. 
y.)  79. 

MANDATORY  INJUNCTION.    One  wnich 

commands  the  doing  of  some  affirmative  act 
,  by  the  person  to  whom  It  Is  directed.     See 
■"*'■    14  Abb.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  106;  25  Fed.  654;  Hlgb, 
)_,«J]lnJ.  !  478. 

)ATUM.    In  the  clvi]  law.    Mandate 


MANDATARIU8  TERM1N08  8101  P08I- 
tos  tranagrcdl  non  potest.  A  mandatary  can- 
not exceed  the  bounds  of  his  authority. 
Jenk.  Cent.  Caa  63. 

MANDATARY,  or  MAN0ATARIU8.  One 
who  undertakes  to  perform  a  mandate. 
Jones,  Bollm.  G3. 

MANDATE. 

In  Practice.    A  Judicial  command  or 

precept  Issued  by  a  court  or  magistrate,  di- 
recting the  proper  ofBcer  to  enforce  a  Judg- 
ment, sentence,  or  decree.  Commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  precept  issued  by  an  appellate 
court  after  decision  of  the  cause,  command- 
ing the  lower  court  to  proceed  therein. 

In  Contracts.    A  bailment  of  property 

In  regard  to  which  the  bailee  engages  to  do 
some  act  without  reward.  Story,  Ballm.  3 
137. 

The  contract  o(  mandate  in  the  civlt  law  Is 
not  limited  to  personal  property,  nor  does  it 
Tequire  a  delivery  ot  personal  property  when 
It  relates  to  that.  Poth.  de  Mand.  note  1; 
Civ.  Code  La  arU.  2954-2964.  It  Is.  however, 
restricted  to  things  of  a  personal  nature  at 
common  law.  and  of  these  there  must  he 
a  delivery,  actual  or  constructive.  Story, 
Bailm,  I  142;   3  Strob.   (S.  C.)   343. 

Mandates  and  deposits  closely  resemble 
each  other;  the  distinction  being  that  In 
mandates  the  care  and  service  are  the  prin- 
cipal, and  the  custody  the  accessory;  while 
in  deposits  the  custody  Is  the  principal  thing 
and  the  care  and  service  are  merely  acces- 
sory.   Story.  Bailm.  5  140. 

In  Civil  Law.    The  instructions  which 

the  emperor  addressed  to  a  public  func- 
tionary, and  which  were  to  serve  as  rules 
tor  his  conduct.  These  mandates  resembled 
those  of  the  proconsuls,  the  mandata  juris- 
dictio.  and  were  ordinarily  binding  on  the 
legates  or  lieutenants  of  the  emperor  of 
the  Imperial  provinces,  and  there  they  had 
the  authority  of  the  principal  edicts.  Sa- 
vlgny.  Dr.  Rom.  c.  3,  5  24.  note  4. 

MANDATO.  In  Spanish  law.  The  contract 
of  mandate.  Escriche,  Die.  Raz.;  Schmidt, 
Civ.  Law.  197. 

MANDATOR.  The  person  who  consigns 
property  to  another  under  a  contract  o(  man- 
date.   Story.  Ballm.  i  13S. 

MANDATORY.    Containing  a  command; 


MANDATUM  NISI  GRATUITUM  NUL. 
lum  est.  Unless  a  mandate  Is  gratuitous,  it 
is  not  a  mandate.  Dig.  17.  1.  1.  4;  Inst  3. 
27;  1  Bouv.  InsL  note  1070. 

MANDAVI  BALLtVO.  In  English  pracUce. 
The  return  made  by  a  sheriff  when  he  haa 
committed  the  execution  at  a  writ  to  a  ballllT 
of  a  liberty,  who  has  the  right  to  execute  the 
writ 

MANEN8  (pi.  manenles;  Law  Lat.  from  ma- 
nei-e.  to  remain  or  stay.)  in  Saxon  and  old 
English  law.  A  kind  of  tenant  inhabltlne 
a  manse  Imanti  iitfoia) ;  an  agricultural  tea- 
ant  {gut  hydan  oolit).  Spelman.  The  ceorls 
are  mentioned  in  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  char- 
ters, under  the  name  of  manentei.  1  Spence, 
Ch.  50. 


MANERIUM  DICITUR  A  MKNENDO,  Se- 
cundum excel  lentiam,  sedei  magna,  Iba,  «t 
■tabilla.  A  manor  Is  so  called  from  maitendo, 
according  to  Its  excellence,  a  seat,  great, 
fixed,  and  firm.    Co.  Lltt.  58. 

MANHOOD.  Infeudallaw.  Atermdenot- 
Ing  the  ceremony  of  doing  homage  by  the 
vassal  to  his  lord.  The  formula  used  was 
devenio  vesler  homo.  I  become  your  man.  2 
Bl.  Comm.  64.    See  "Homage." 

MANIA.  In  medical  jurisprudence.  This 
is  the  most  common  of  all  the  forms  of  re- 
cent insanity,  and  consists  of  one  or  both 
of  the  following  conditions,  viz.,  intelleciu- 
al  aberration,  and  morbid  or  affective  obliq- 
uity. 

In  other  words,  the  maniac  either  misap- 
prehends the  true  relations  between  persona 
and  things.  In  consequence  of  whiqh  he 
adopts  notions  manifestly  absurd,  and  be- 
lieves in  occurrences  that  never  did  and 
never  could  take  place,  or  his  sentiments. 
affections,  and  emotions  are  so  perverted 
th4t  whatever  excites  their  activity  Is  viewed 
through  a  distorting  medium;  or,  which  Is 
the  most  common  tact,  both  these  conditions 
may  exist  together,  in  which  case  their  rela- 
tive share  in  the  disease  may  differ  in  such 
a  degree  that  one  or  the  other  may  scarcely 
be  perceived  at  all.  According  as  the  intel- 
lectual or  moral  element  prevails,  the  diseasa 
is  called  "Intellectual"  or  "moral"  mania. 
Whether  the  former  is  ever  entirely  want- 
ing has  been  stoutly  questioned,  less  from 
any  dearth  of  facts  than  from  some  fancied 


MANIA  A  POTD 

metaphyelcal  IncoDgruity.  Tbe  logical 
sequence  ol  the  doubt  1b  tliat,  In  tbe  absence 
ol  intellectual  disturbance,  there  is  really 
Insanity, — the  moral  disorders  proceeding 
ratber  from  unbridled  passions  than  any 
patholoBlcai  condition.  Against  all  such 
acnlng  It  will  be  sufflclent  here  to  oppose 
the  very  common  fact  that  In  every  collec- 
tion of  the  insane  may  be  found  many  wbo 
exhibit  no  Intellectual  aberration,  but  in 
whom  moral  disorders  of  tbe  most  flagrant 
kind  present  a  marked  contrast  to  tbe  pre- 
vious cbaracter  and  habits  of  life. 

Both  forms  of  mania  may  be  either  gen- 
eral or  partial.  In  tbe  latter,  tbe  patient 
bas  adopted  some  notion  having  a  very  lim- 
ited influence  upon  his  mental  movements, 
while  outside  of  that  no  appearance  of  Im- 
pairment or  irregularity  can  be  discerned. 
Pure  "monomania,"  as  this  form  of  insanity 
baa  been  often  called, — that  Is,  a  mania 
daed  to  a  certain  point,  the  understanding 
being  perfectly  sound  in  every  other  respect, 
— is,  no  doubt,  a  veritable  fact,  but  on 
very  rare  occurrence.  Tbe  peculiar  notions 
of  the  Insane,  constituting  Insane  belief,  are 
of  two  kinds. — "delusions"  and  "hallucina- 
tlouB."  By  the  former  is  meant  a'flrm  be- 
lief in  something  Imposslhle,  either  in  tbe 
nature  of  things  or  In  the  circumstances  of 
the  caae.  or.  If  possible,  highly  improbable, 
and  associated  In  tbe  mind  of  tbe  patient 
with  conseauences  that  have  to  it  only  a 
fanciful  relation.  By  "hallucination"  is 
meant  an  impression  supposed  by  the  pa- 
tient, contrary  to  all  proof  or  possibility,  to 
have  been  received  through  one  of  the  senses. 
For  Instance,  the'  belief  that  one  la  Jesus 
Christ  or  tbe  pope  of  Rome  is  a  delusion;  the 
belief  that  one  bears  voices  speaking  from 
the  walls  of  the  room,  or  sees  armies  con- 
tending In  the  clouds,  is  a  hallucination. 
The  latter  Implies  some  morbid  activity  of 
the  perceptive  powers;  the  former  is  a  mis- 
take of  the  intellect  exclusively. 

MANIAAPOTU.  See"Dellrium Tremens." 

pTanifest. 

In  Commercial  Law.  A  written  instru- 
ment containing  a  true  account  of  the  cargo 
of  a  ship  or  a  commercial  vessel. 

As  to  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  laws  in  respect  to  manifests,  see  1 
Story,  U.  S.  I^ws.  593,  594. 

The  want  of  a  manifest,  where  one  is  re- 
quired, and  also  tbe  making  a  false  manifest, 
are  grave  offensea 

In  Evidence.    That  which  is  clear  and 

requires  no  proof;  that  which  is  notorious. 

MANTFESTA  PROBATIONE  NON  INDI- 
gent.  Manifest  things  require  no  proof.  7 
Coke,  40b. 

MANIFESTO.  A  solemn  declaration,  by 
tiie  constituted  authorities  of  a  nation, 
which  contains  the  reasons  for  Its  public 
acts  towards  another. 

On  the  declaration  of  war,  a  manifesto  Is 
nsually  issued,  in  which  the  nation  declar- 
ing the  war  states  the  reasons  for  so  doing. 


MANKIND.  Persons  of  the  male  sex;  tbu 
human  species.  St  S5  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  G, 
makes  It  felony  to  commit  sodomy  with  man- 
kind or  beast.  Females  as  well  as  males  are 
included  under  the  term  "mankind."  Fortes- 
cue,  91;  Bac.  Abr.  "Sodomy." 

MANNER  AND  FORM.  In  pleading.  After 
traversing  any  allegation  In  pleading,  it  is 
usual  to  say,  "In  manner  and  form  as  be 
bas  in  his  declaration  in  that  behalf  alleged," 
which  Is  as  much  as  to  Include  in  the 
traverse  not  only  the  mere  fact  opposed  to 
it,  but  that  in  the  manner  and  form  in  which 
It  is  stated  by  tbe  other  party.  These  words, 
however,  only  put  in  Issue  the  substantial 
statement  of  the  manner  of  the  fact  trav- 
ersed, and  do  not  extend  to  the  time,  place, 
or  other  circumstances  attending  It,  If  they 
were  not  originally  material  and  necessary 
to  be  proved  as  laid.  3  Bouv.  Inst.  297. 
See  "Modo  et  Forma." 

MANNIRE.  To  cite  any  person  to  appear 
In  court  and  stand  In  Judgment  there.  It 
is  different  from  hannire;  for,  though  both 
of  them  are  citations,  this  is  by  the  ad- 
verse  party,  and  that  Is  by  tbe  Judge.     Du 

MANNOPUS  (Lat.)  An  ancient  word, 
which  signifies  goods  taken  In  the  hands  of 
an  apprehended  thief. 

MANOR.  This  word  la  derived  from  the 
French  manoir.  and  slgnlfles  a  bouse,  resi- 
dence, or  habitation.  At  present  its  mean- 
ing Is  more  enlai^ed,  and  includes  not 
only  a  dwelling  house,  but  also  lands.  See 
Co.  Utt  68,  108;  2  RoUe,  Abr.  121;  Merlin, 
Repert,  "Manoir."  See  Sergeant,  Land  Laws 
Pa.  195. 

In  English  Lsm.  A  tract  of  land  orig- 
inally granted  by  the  king  to  a  person  ot 
rank,  part  of  which  {terrae  tenementales) 
were  given  by  the  grantee  or  lord  of  the 
manor  to  his  followers;  the  rest  he  retained, 
under  the  name  of  bis  desmesnes  (terrae 
dominicalea) .  Tkat  which  remained  uncul- 
tivated was  called  tbe  "lord's  waste."  and 
served  for  public  roads,  and  commons  of 
pasture  for  the  lord  and  his  tenants.  The 
whole  fee  was  called  a  "lordship."  or  "bar- 
ony," and  the  court  appendant  to  tbe  manor 
the  "court  baron."  Tbe  tenants,  In  respect 
to  their  relation  to  this  court  and  to  each 
other,  were  called  pares  curUie;  in  relation 
to  the  tenure  ot  their  lands,  copyholder  (?. 
v.),  as  holding  by  a  copy  of  tbe  record  in 
the  lord's  court. 

The  franchise  of  a  manor.  1.  e.,  tbe  right  to 
jurisdiction  and  rents  and  services  of  copy- 
holdera  Cowell.  No  new  manors  were  cre- 
ated In  England  after  tbe  prohibition  of  sub- 
infeudation by  St.  Quia  Emptorea  In  1290. 
1  Waahb.  Real  Prop.  30. 

In  American  Law.    A  manor  is  a  tract 

held  of  a  proprietor  by  a  fee-farm  rent  In 
money  or  in  kind,  and  descwidlng  to  oldest 


MANQUELLEK 

son  of  proprietor,  who  in  New  York  Is  called 
a  "patrooD." 

"Manor"  Is  derived  origlnallr  either  from 
Latin  manendo,  remaining,  or  from  British 
maer,  stones,  being  the  place  marlied  out  or 
inclosed  hj  stones.    Webster. 

MANQUELLER  (Saxon).    A  murderer. 

MANRENT,  or  MANRED.  In  Scotch  law. 
The  service  of  a  man  or  vassal.  A  bond  of 
manrent  was  an  Instrument  by  which  a  per- 
son, In  order  to  secure  the  protection  of 
some  powerful  lord,  bound  himself,  "in  man' 
rent  and  service,  to  be  !ell  and  trew  man 
and  servant,"  specifying  the  service. 

MANSE.  HabitaUon;  farm  and  land.  Spel- 
man.  Parsonage  or  vicarage  bouse.  Par. 
Ant.  431;  Jacob.    So  In  Scotland.    Bell,  Diet. 

MANSER.    A  baetard.    Cowell. 

MANSION  HOUSE.  Aay  bouse  of  dwell- 
ing, in  the  law  of  burglary,  etc.    3  Inst  64. 

The  term  "manBlon  house,"  in  Its  common 
sense,  not  only  Includes  the  dwelling  house, 
but  also  all  the  buildings  within  the  curti- 
lage, as  the  dairy  house,  the  cow  house,  the 
stable,  etc.;  though  not  under  the  same  roof 
nor  contiguous.  Burn,  Inst.  "Burglary;"  1 
Thomas,  Co.  LItt.  21S,  216;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  558; 
i  Bl.  .Comm.  226.  See  3  Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.) 
199;  4  Strob.  (S.  C.)  372;  13  Bost.  Law  Rep. 
167;  4  Call.  (Va.)  109;  14  Mees.  ft  W.  181; 
4  C.  B.  105. 

MANSLAUGHTER.  Manslaughter  Is  homi- 
cide committed  without  excuse  or  Justifica- 
tion, and  without  malice  aforethought,  ex- 
preeeed  or  Implied.  1  Hawh.  P.  C.  c.  30,  !{ 
2,  3;  Steph.  Dig.  Crim.  Law,  art.  223. 

Voluntary  manslaughter  Is  an  intentional 
homicide  In  sudden  passion  or  beat  ot  blood 
can  Bed  by  reasonable  provocation,  and  not 
with  malice  aforethought     1  Hale,  P.  C.  466. 

To  constitute  voluntary  manslaughter,  (1) 
the  killing  must  be  IntenUonal;  (2)  It  must 
be  without  malice;  (3)  the  pravocatlon  must 
be  BO  great  as  to  reasonably  excite  pasBloD 
In  an  ordinary  man.  and  cause  him  to  act 
rashly  and  without  reflection,  and  so  imme- 
diate as  not  to  afford  reasonable  cooling 
time. 

Involuntary  manslaughter  Is  homicide 
committed  unintentionally,  but  without  ex- 
cnse,  and  not  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  raise  the  Implication  of  malice.  23  Iowa. 
154;  62  Mich.  29.  It  may  arise  (t)  from  the 
doing  ot  &  criminal  act  not  amounting  to  a 
felony,  nor  naturally  tending  to  cause  death 
or  great  bodily  harm;  (2)  from  the  doing 
ot  a  lawful  act  with  gross  negligence;  (3) 
from  the  omission  to  perform  a  legal  duty 
under   circumstances   showing  gross   negU- 

By  statutes  in  the  various  states,  the  de- 
grees of  manslaughter  and  the  elements  of 
eacb  degree  have  been  variously  altered. 

MAN8UETU8.    Tame.    See  "Animals." 

MANSUM  CAPITALE.    The  manor  house. 

MANTHEOFP  (Saxon).    A  horse  thief. 


MANU  BREVI  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  With 
a  short  band.  A  term  used  In  the  civil  law, 
Blgnifying  shortly;  directly;  by  the  Bhort«at 
course;  without  circuity,    Calv.  Lex. 


MANUCAPTIO.  A  writ  which  lay  to  ad- 
mit to  bail  one  taken  on  suspicion  of  felony, 
and  who  could  not  be  admitted  to  bail  by 
the  sherift 

MANUCAPT0R8.      Mainpernors  (g.t>.) 

MANUFACTURING  CORPORATIONS. 
Such  as  are  engs^ed  In  "the  production  of 
some  article,  thing,  or  object,  by  skill  or 
labor,  out  of  raw  material,  or  from  matter 
which  has  already  been  subjected  to  natural 
forces."    99  N.  Y.  184. 

It  has  been  held  (IB  Include  a  company  for 
the  manufacture  and  Buppl}r  of  illuminating 
gae  (89  N.  r.  409);  but  otherwise  as  to  a 
company  supplying  natural  gas  (108  Pa. 
111).  It  Includes  a  company  preparing  Ice 
by  artificial  refrigeration,  but  not  one  cut- 
ting and  storing  natural  Ice.  99  N.  Y.  18L 
it  Includes  a  company  engaged  In  refining 
oil  (101  Mass.  385);  a  milling  company  (17 
111.  54):  but  not  a  mining  company  (106 
Mass.  131),  nor  a  dry-dock  company  engaged 
in  repairing  vessels  (92  N.  Y.  487).  A  com- 
pany engaged  in  publishing  a  newspaper  Is 
not  a  manufacturing  company  (51  N.  J. 
Law,  75;  60  Minn.  82;  18  Nat  Bankr.  Reg. 
319);  but  a  book  and  Job  printing  company 
is  (47  N.  J.  Law,  36;  61  N.  J.  Law,  75;  6 
Nat  Bankr.  Reg.  238). 

A  company  dealing  In  the  articles  of  its 
manufacture  is  not  engaged  exclusively  In 
manufacturing.    66  Minn.  234. 

MANUMISSION.  The  act  of  releasing 
from  the  power  of  another;  the  act  of  giving 
liberty  to  a  slave. 

In  the  Roman  Law.    It  was  a  generic 

expression,  equally  applicable  to  the  enfran- 
chisement from  the  mantis,  the  mancipivm, 
the  dominica  potettat,  and  the  palrla  potea- 
las. 

MANUNG,  or  MONUNG.  In  old  EngUab 
law.  The  district  within  the  JuriBdlcUon  of 
a  reeve,  apparently  m  called  from  his  power 
to  exercise  therein  one  of  his  chief  functions, 
viz..  to  exact  (amanfan)  all  fines. 

MANURABLE.  In  old  English  law.  Ca- 
pable of  being  had  or  held  In  hand;  capable 
of  manual  occupation;  capable  of  being  cul- 
tivated; capable  of  being  touched;  tuiglble; 
corporeal.    Hale,  Anal.  9  24. 

MANUS  (Lat.  band).  Anciently  slgnlfled 
the  person  taking  an  oath  as  a  compurgator. 
The  uee  of  this  word  probably  came  from 
the  party  laying  his  hand  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament itanus  signifies,  among  the  civil- 
ians, power,  and  is  frequently  used  as 
synonymous  with  potettaa.    Lee  Elm.  S  94. 


MANUS  MORTUA 


MARIKER 


MANUSCRIPT.  An  unpublished  writlns, 
or  one  that  has  heea  puhUahed  wltbont  the 
consent  of  the  person  entitled  to  control  It. 


An  officer  of  the  court  of  e][cheg.uer.  Rl 
Hen.  III.  S. 

An  offlcer  of  a  manor,  who  oversaw  the 
hospltalltlee  (mansionariua) .  Du  Cange; 
Fleta.  lib.  2,  c  74. 

Marctcallut  aulae.  An  officer  of  the  royal 
boueehoM,  who  had  charge  of  the  person  of 
the  monarch  and  peace  of  the  palace.    Du 


ell. 

MARAUDER.  One  who,  while  employed 
In  the  army  as  a  soldier,  commits  a  l(Lr- 
ceny  or  robbery  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
camp,  or  while  wandering  away  from  the 
army.  Merlin,  Repert.  See  Hal  leek,  Int. 
Law;  Lleber,  Buerrllla  Parties. 

MARC-BANCO.   The  name  of  a  coin.   The 
marc-banco  of  Hamburg,   as  money  of 
count,  at  the  custom  b)use,  Is  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  of  the  valile  of  thlrty-flve  cents. 
Act  March  3,  1843. 


MARCHERS.  In  old  English  law.  Nobles 
who  lived  on  the  Marches,  and  had  their  own 
laws,  and  power  over  life  and  death,  as  If 
they  were  petty  princes.  Camden;  Jacob. 
Abolished  by  St  27  Hen.  VlIL  c.  26,  1  Bdw. 
VI.  c.  10,  and  1  ft  2  Philip  ft  H.  c.  IS.  They 
were  also  called  "Lords  Marchers." 


MARCHETA. 

In  Old  Scotch  Law.    A  custom  for  the 

lord  of  a  fee  to  He  the  flret  night  with  the 
bride  of  his  tenant  Abolished  by  Malcolm 
in.    Spelman;  2  BL  Comm.  S3. 

A  fine  paid  by  the  tenant  for  the  remission 
of  such  right,  originally  a  mark  or  half  a 
mark  of  silver.    Spelman. 

— ^In  Old  English  Law.  A  fine  paid  for 
leave  to  marry,  or  to  bestow  a  daughter  In 
marriage.    Co  well. 

The  etymology  of  the  term  is  variously, 
traced  from  Scotch  mnrrh.  a  horse,  Latin 
mfiTca,  a  mark,  and  British  m,erch.  a  maid, 
liie  first  of  these  Is  approved  by  Skene. 

MARCHIONESS.  A  dignity  In  a  woman 
corresponding  to  that  of  marquis  In  a  man, 
and  obtained  either  by  creation  or  by  mar- 
riage with  a  marquis.    Wharton. 

MARE8CALLUS  (from  Oerman,  mareh, 
horse,  and  Bchalch.  master).  A  groom  of 
the  stables,  who  also  took  care  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  horses.     Du  Cange. 

An  officer  of  the  Imperial  stable,  magiiter 
eqiiOTum.     Du  Cange. 

A  military  officer,  whose  duty  It  was  to 
keep  watch  on  the  enemy,  to  choose  place  of 
encampment,  to  arrange  or  marshal  the  army 
in  order  of  battle,  and,  aa  master  of  the 
horse,  to  commence  the  battle.  This  office 
wa«  second  to  that  of  comes  »tabuU.  or  con- 
stable.   Du  Cange. 


MARGIN.    See.  "GambtlDg  Contract" 

MARlNAfllUS(LawLat)  An  ancient  word 
which  Blgnilled  a  mariner  or  seaman.  In 
England,  marinarius  capitaneua  was  the  ad- 
miral or  warden  of  the  ports. 

MARINE.  Belonging  to  the  sea;  relating 
to  the  sea;  naval.  A  soldier  employed,  or 
liable  to  be  employed,  on  vessels  of  war,  un- 
der the  command  of  an  officer  of  marines, 
who  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  ship.  See  "Marine  Corps." 
It  is  also  used  as  a  general  term  to  denote 
the  whole  naval  power  of  a  state  or  coun- 
try. 

MARINE  CONTRACT.  One  which  relates 
to  business  done  or  transacted  upon  the  sea 
and  in  seaports,  and  over  which  the  courts 
of  admiralty  have  Jurisdiction  concurrent 
with  the  courts  of  common  law.  See  "Marl- 
time  Contract;"  Pars.  Mar.  Law;  2  Gall.  (TJ. 
S.)  398. 

MARINE  CORPS.  A  body  of  officers  and 
soldiers  under  an  organization  separate  and 
distinct  from  that  of  the  army,  and  Intended 
for  service.  In  detached  portions,  on  board  of 
ships  of  war, 

MARINE  INSURANCE.  A  contract  of  in- 
demnity by  which  one  party,  for  a  stipu- 
lated premium,  undertakes  to  Indemnify  the 
other,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  Insured, 
against  all  perils  of  the  sea,  or  certain  enu- 
merated perils,  to  which  his  ship,  cargo,  and 
freight,  or  some  of  tham,  may  be  exposed 
during  a  certain  voyage,  or  a  fixed  period 
of  time. 

MARINE  INTEREST.  A  compensation 
paid  for  the  use  of  money  loaned  on  bot- 
tomry or  respondentia.  Provided  the  money 
be  loaned  and  put  at  risk,  there  Is  no  fixed 
limit  to  the  rate  which  may  be  lawfully 
charged  by  the  lender;  but  courts  of  ad- 
miralty, in  enforcing  the  contract,  will  miti- 
gate the  rate  when  It  Is  extortionate  and  un- 
conscionable. 


MARINE  LEAGUE.  A  measure  equal  to 
the  twentieth  part  of  a  degree  of  latitude. 
Bouch.  Inst,  note  1S15.  It  Is  generally  con- 
ceded that  a  nation  has  exclusive  territorial 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  high  seas  for  a  marine 
league  from  Its  own  shores.  1  Kent,  Comm. 
29. 

MARINER,  One  whose  occupation  It  is  to 
navigate  vessels  upon  the  sea.  Stirgeons, 
engineers,  clerks,  stewards,  cooks,  porters. 


MARIS  BT  POEMIMAE,  ETC,  {51 

and  chamber  maids,  on  passenger  steamers, 
wben  necMsary  for  the  service  of  the  ship 
or  crew,  are  also  deemed  mariners,  and  per- 
mttted  as  such  to  sue  In  the  admiralty  for 
their  wages.    1  Conkl.  Adm,  107.    See  "Sea- 

MARIS  ET  F0EM1NAE  CONJUNCTIO 
sst  d*  Jure  naturae.  The  union  of  male  and 
female  la  founded  on  the  law  of  nature.  7 
Coke,  13. 

MARITAGIO  AMISaO  PER  OEFALTAM. 
An  obsolete  writ  for  the  tenant  In  frank 
marriage  to  recover  lands,  etc.,  of  which  be 
was  deforced. 

MARITAGIUM  (Lat.)  A  portion  given 
with  a  daughter  In  marriage. 

During  the  existence  of  the  feudal  law, 
It  was  the  right  which  the  lord  of  the  fee 
had,  under  certain  tenures,  to  djapose  of 
the  daughters  of  his  vaBsal  in  marriage. 
Beamea,  Glanv.  13S,  note;  Bractoa,  21a: 
Spelman;  2  HI.  Comm.  69:  Co.  Lltt.  21b.  T6a. 

MARJTAGIUM  EST  AUT  LIBERUM  AUT 
aervltio  obligatum;  Mberum  marltaglum  dlcl- 
tur  ubi  donator  vult  quod  terra  sic  data 
quicta  ait  et  libera  ab  omni  seculaH  servJtio. 
A.  marriage  portiou  is  either  free  or  bound 
to  service;  it  Is  called  "frank  marriage" 
when  the  giver  wills  that  land  thus  given 
be  exempt  from  all  secular  service.  Co. 
Lltt.  21. 


MARITAL  PORTION.  In  Louisiana.  The 
name  given  to  that  part  of  the  deceased  hus- 
band's estate  to  which  the  widow  is  entitled. 
Civ.  Code  La.  334,  art.  65;  3  Mart.  (La.;  N. 
S.)  1. 

MARITAL  RIGHTS.  The  rights  of  a  hus- 
band.   Cblefl}'  applied  to  the  right  of  sexual 

Intercourse. 

MARITIMA  ANGLIAE.  In  old  English  law. 
The  emolument  or  revenue  coming  to  the 
king  from  the  sea.  which  the  sheriffs  an- 
ciently collected,  but  which  was  afterwards 
granted  to  the  admiral.     Spelman. 

MARITIMA  INCRkMENTA.  In  old  Bng- 
llah  law.  Marine  Increases:  lands  gained 
from  the  sea.    Hale  de  Jur.  Mar.  pt.  1,  c.  4. 

MARITIME.  Pertaining  to  the  sea.  Ordl- 
dinarlly.  the  term  Is  synonymous  with  "ma- 

MARITIME  CAUSE.    A  cause  arising  from 
a  maritime  contract,  whether  made  at 
or  on  land. 

The  term  Includes  such  causes  as  relate 
to  the  business,  commerce,  or  navigation  of 
the  sea;  as  charter  parties,  bills  of  lading, 
anil  other  contracts  of  aftrelghtment;  bot- 
tomry ahd  respondentia  contracts;  and  con- 
tracts for  maritime   services  In    repairing. 


MARITIME  TOET 

supplying,  and  navigating  ships  and  veasels; 
contracts  and  quaH  contracts  reapectlns* 
averages,  contributions,  and  Jettisons,  when 
the  party  prosecuting  has  a  maritime  lien; 
and  also  those  arising  from  torts  and  in- 
juries committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  oa 
other  navigable  waters  within  the  admiralty 
jurladlctloD. 

MARITIME  CONTRACT.  One  which  re- 
lates to  the  business  of  navigation  upon  the 
sea,  or  to  business  appertaining  to  com- 
merce or  navigation  to  be  transacted  or 
done  upon  the  sea,  or  in  seaports,  and  over 
which  courts  of  admiralty  have  JuFlsdictlon 
concurrent  with  the  courts  of  common  law. 

Such  contracts,  according  to  the  clvillanfl, 
include,  among  others,  charter  parties,  hills 
of  lading,  marine  hypothecations,  contracts 
for  services  in  building,  repairing,  supply- 
ing, and  navigating  ships,  contracts  respect- 
ing averages,  Jettisons,  etc. 

In  an  early  opinion  by  Story,  J.,  these 
views  were  generally  adopted  (2  Gall.  [U. 
S.]  398),  but  it  has  been  since  held  that  the 
contract  for  building  a  vessel  is  not  a  mari- 
time contract  (20  How.  [U.  S.]  393;  23 
How.  [U.  S.]  129). 

-t  of  admlraltr 


MARITIME  LAW,  That  system  of  law 
which  particularly  relates  to  the  affairs  and 
business  of  the  sea,  to  ships,  their  crews  and 
navigation,  and  to  the  marine  conveyance 
of  persons  and  property.  See  21  Wall.  IV. 
S.)  558. 

MARITIME  LIEN.     See  -Lien.'- 

MARITIME  LOAN.  A  contract  or  agree- 
ment by  which  one,  who  is  the  lender,  lends 
to  anoUier,  who  is  the  borrower,  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  upon  condition  that.  If  tbe 
thing  upon  which  the  loan  has  been  made 
should  be  lost  by  any  peril  of  the  sea,  or 
vis  major,  the  lender  shall  not  he  repaid  nn- 
lese  what  remains  shall  be  equal  to  the 
sum  borrowed;  and  If  the  thing  arHve  ia 
safety,  or  in  case  it  shall  not  have  been  in- 
jured but  liy  its  own  defects,  or  the  fault 
of  the  master  or  mariners,  the  borrower 
Rhall  be  bound  to  return  the  sum  borrowed, 
together  with  a  certain  sum  agreed  upon  as 
the  price  of  the  hazard  Incurred.  Emsrlg. 
Mar.  Loans,  c.  I,  i  2.  See  "Bottomry;" 
"Gross  Adventure;"  "Marine  Interest;"  "Re- 
spondentia." 

MARITIME  PROFIT.  A  term  used  by 
French  writers  to  signify  any  pront  derived 
[rom  a  maritime  loan. 

MARITIME  STATE.  In  English  law.  The 
ofltcers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  English 
navy. 

MARITIME  TORT.  One  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  or  otherwise  with  admiralty  Juris- 
diction.  C 


MARK.  A  sign,  traced  on  paper  or  parch- 
ment, which  Btanda  In  the  place  of  a  sig- 
nature; usually  made  by  pereons  who  cannot 
write.  It  is  moet  often  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
made  In  a  little  epace  left  between  the 
Christian  name  and  surname.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
306;  2  Curt.  324;  Moody  &  M.  G16;  12  Pet. 
(U.  S.)  IBO;  7  Blng.  457;  2  Ves.  Sr.  4&5;  1 
Ves.  &  B.  3G2;  1  Ves.  Jr.  11.  A  mark  1b  now 
held  to  he  a  good  signature,  though  the 
party  was  able  to  write.  8  Adol.  &  E.  94; 
3  Nev.  &  P.  228;  3  Curt.  762;  5  Johna  (N. 
y.)  144;  2  Bradf.  S«r.  {N.  Y.)  385;  24  Pa. 
St.  502;  29  Pa.  St.  221;  19  Mo.  609;  21  Mo. 
17;  18  Oa  39B;  16  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  102;  1 
Jarm.   Wills   (Perkins  Bd.)    39,   112,  note; 

1  Williams,  EfTB.  63.    See  St.  Pa.  1848. 

MARKET  (I^t.  merx,  merchandise;  an- 
ciently, mercat) .  A  public  place  and  ap- 
pointed time  for  buying  and  selling.  A  pub- 
lic place,  appointed  by  public  authority, 
where  all  sorts  of  things  necessary  for  the 
Euheietence  or  for  the  convent eoce  of  life 
are  sold.  14  N.  Y.  356.  All  fairs  are  mar- 
keta,  but  not  vice  verta,  Bracton,  lib.  2.  C. 
24;  Co.  Lltt.  22;  2  Inst.  401;  4  Inst.  272. 
Markets   are   generally    regulated    by    local 

The  franchise  by  which  a  town  holds  a 
market,  which  can  only  be  by  royal  grant 
or  Immemorial  usage.    21  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  296. 

2  Bl.  Comm.  37. 

By  the  term  "market"  la  also  understood 
the  demand  there  is  for  any  particular  ar- 
ticle; as.  the  cotton  market  in  Europe  is 
dull.    See  IE  Ylner,  Abr.  42;  Comyn,  Dig. 

MARKET  GELD.    The  toll  of  a  market. 

MARKET  OVERT.  An  open  or  public  mai> 
ket;  that  Is,  a  place  appointed  by  law  or 
custom  for  the  eale  of  goods  and  chattels 
at  stated  times  in  public.  "An  open,  public. 
and  legally  constituted  market."  Jervis,  C. 
J..  9  J.  Scott.  601, 

The  market  place  Is  the  only  market  overt 
out  of  London;  but  in  London  every  shop  is 
a  market  overt  5  Coke,  83;  F,  Moore,  300. 
In  London,  every  day  except  Sunday  Is  mar- 
ket day.  In  the  country,  particular  days  are 
fined  for  market  days.    2  Bl.  Comm.  449. 

The  term  Is  of  importance  In  English 
law,  because  of  the  protection  afforded  pur- 
chasers in  good  faith  in  market  overt.  5 
Coke,  83. 

MARKET  PRICE.    See  "Market  Value." 

MARKET  TOWNS.  Those  towns  which 
are  entitled  to  hold  markets.  1  Steph. 
Comm.  (7th  Ed.)  130. 

MARKET  VALUE.  The  price  established 
by  public  salea  or  sales  In  the  way  of  or- 
dinary business.    99  Mass.  345. 

r  MARKET  GELD.    The 


MARKETABLE  TITLE.  A  title  which  is 
not  only  good,  but  as  to  which  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  matter  of  either  law 
or  fact    Such  a  title  as  dealers  in  real  es- 
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MARKSMAN.  In  practice  and  conveyanc- 
ing. One  who  makes  bis  mark;  a  person 
who  cannot  write,  and  only  makes  his  mark 
in  executing  instruments.  Archb.  N.  P.  13; 
2  Chit.  92. 

MARLBRIDGE.STATUTEOF.  Animpor- 
tant  English  statute  (62  Hen.  111.  [1267]) 
relating  to  the  tenures  of  real  property,  and 
to  procedure.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
town  in  Wiltshire  in  which  parliament  sat 
when  It  was  enacted,  now  known  as  Mart- 
borough.  Compare  2  Reeve.  Hist.  Eng.  Law. 
62;  Crabb,  Com.  Law,  15S;  Barr.  Obs.  St.  66. 


MARRIAGE.  Marriage,  as  distinguished 
from  the  agreement  to  marry,  and  the  act  of 
becoming  married.  Is  the  civil  status  o(  one 
man  and  one  woman  united  in  law  tor  the 
discharge  to  each  other  and  the  community 
of  the  duties  legally  Incumbent  on  husband 
and  wife.     See  Bish.  Mar.  ft  Div.  i  3. 

Marriage  Is  generally  referred  to  as  a  con- 
tract, but,  under  modern  doctrine,  its  con- 
tractual nature  is  conllned  to  the  formation 
of  the  relation,  such  formation  being  wholly 
a  matter  of  contract.  But.  when  formed, 
marrlhge  la  not  a  contract,  but  a  status.  30 
Oa.  176;  3  Helsk.  (Tenn.)  307;  53  Mo.  578; 
9  Ind,  37. 

As  applied  to  the  act  of  becoming  married, 
marriage  Is  the  acts,  whether  of  private  con- 
tract or  official  or  religious  ceremonial,  by 
which  a  man  and  a  woman  lawfully  enter 
into  the  married  state. 

MARRIAGE  ARTICLES.  Articles  Of  agree- 
ment between  parties  contemplating  mar- 
riage,  in  accordance  with  which  the  mar- 
riage settlement  Is  afterwards  to  be  drawn 
up.  They  are  to  be  binding  in  case  of  mar- 
riage. They  must  he  in  writing,  by  statute 
of  frauds.  Burton.  Real  Prop.  484;  Crabb, 
Real  Prop.  S  1809;  4  Cruise,  Dig.  274,  323. 
See  2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  Append. 

MARRIAGE  BROKERAGE.  The  act  by 
which  a  person  interferes,  for  a  considera- 
tion to  be  received  by  him.  between  a  man 
and  a  woman,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
a  marriage  between  them.  The  money  paid 
for  such  service  la  also  known  by  this  name. 

It  Is  a  doctrine  of  the  courts  of  equity 
that  all  marriage  brokage  contracts  are  ut- 
terly void,  as  against  public  policy,  and  are, 
therefore.  Incapable  of  confirmation.  1 
Fonbl.  Eq.  hk.  1,  c.  4,  5  10.  note  (s);  2 
Story,  Eq.  Jur.  S  263;  Newland.  Cont.  469. 
But  where  a  party  is  established  in  business 
as  a  marriage  broker,  one  dealing  with  him 
Is  not  ill  pari  tirlirtn,  and  can  recover  back 
money  deposited  on  a  contract.  124  N.  T. 
156. 

MARRIAGE  LICENSE.    A  Ucense  re<|ulr^> 


MARRIAGE  PORTION 


MARRfAQE  PORTION.  That  propt 
which  1b  Klven  to  a  woman  on  her  marri 
See  "Dowry." 

MARRIAGE,  PROMISE  OF.    A  promt i 
marriage  is  a  contract  entered  Into  between 
a  man  and  woman  that  they  wilt  many  each 

MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENT.  An  agree- 
ment made  by  the  parties  In  contemplatli 
of  marriage,  by  irtiicb  the  title  to  certain 
property  ta  changed,  and  the  property  to 
some  extent  becomes  Inalienable.  1  Rice, 
Eq.  (S.  C.I  315.  See  2  Hill  Cb.  (S.  C.)  3: 
S  Leigh  (Va.)  29;  1  Dev.  ft  B.  Bq.  (N.  C.) 
389;  2  Dev.  ft  B.  Bq.  (S.  C.)  103;  1  Baldw. 
(U.  S.)  314;  16  Mass.  106;  1  Yeates  (Pa.) 
221;  7  Pet.  <U.  S.)  848;  4  Bout.  Inst,  note 
3947.    See  2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  Append. 

MARSHAL.  An  officer  orthe  United  Statee, 
whose  duty  It  is  to  execute  the  process  of 
the  courts  ot  the  United  States.  His  duties 
wlttalii  the  district  for  which  he  is  appointed 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  a  sheriff.  Se« 
U.  S.  St  at  Large,  Index;  Sergeant.  Const. 
Law,  c.  Z6:  2  Ball.  <U.  S.)  402;  Burr's 
Trial.  365;  1  Mason  (U.  S.)  100;  2  Gall.  (U. 
S.)  101;  4  Cranch  (U.  S.)  96;  7  Cranch  (U. 
8.)  276;  9  Cranch  (U.  S.)  86,  212;  6  Wheat. 
(U.  S.)  194;  9  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  645. 

MARSHALING.  Arranging:  putting  In 
proper  order;  e.  g.,  "the  law  will  marshal 
words.  u(  rfH  magis  raleat."  Hill.  B..  Hardr, 
92.  So  to  marshal  assets.  See"ABsets."  Soto 
marshal  coat  armor.  This  now  belongs  to 
heralds.    Wharton. 

MARSHALING  ASSETS.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment of  different  funds  as  will  enable  all 
parties  having  equities  therein  to  receive 
their  due  proportions,  notwithstanding  the 
intervening  interests  of  particular  persona 
to  prior  satisfaction  out  of  a  part  of  the 
funds.  1  Story,  Bq.  558.  The  doctrine  does 
not  apply  unless  there  are  two  funds  in  ex- 
istence to  which  claim  is  made  by  several 
having  diverse  rights.  L.  R.  3  Eq.  668.  But 
it  Is  immaterial  what  Is  the  nature  ot  the 
property  which  constitutes  tie  fund. 

MARSHALING  SECURITIES.  Anarrange- 
ment  of  creditors  Into  classes  with  respect 
to  tbeir  satisfaction  out  of  the  assets  of  tbij 
common  debtor  in  such  manner  as  to  compel 
the  creditor  having  a  right  of  resort  to  two 
or  more  different  funds  to  satisfy  his  claim 
first  from  the  fund  to  which  no  other  cred- 
itor has  a  right  to  resort.    1  Story.  Eq.  633. 


MARSHAL8EA.  In  English  law.  A  pris- 
on belonging  to  the  king's  bench.  It  has 
now  been  consolidated  with  others,  under 
the  name  of  the  queen's  prison. 

MARSHALSEA.COURTOF.  Acourtorlg- 
Inallf  held  before  the  steward  and  marshal 
of  the  royal  household. 

It  was  instituted  to  administer  Justice  be- 1 
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tween  the  servanU  of  the  king's  household, 
that  they  might  not  be  drawn  into  other 
courts,  and  their  services  lost.  It  was  an- 
clently  ambulatory;  hut  Charles  I.  erected  a 
court  ot  record,  by  the  name  ot  curia  polaJll. 
to  be  held  before  the  steward  of  the  house- 
hold, etc..  to  hold  pleas  of  all  personal  ac- 
tions which  should  arise  within  twelve  miles 
of  the  royal  palace  at  Whitehall,  not  In- 
cluding the  city  of  London.  This  court  was 
held  weekly,  to  determine  causes  Involving 
less  than  twenty  pounds,  together  with  the 
ancient  court  of  Marsh&lsea.  In  the  borough 
of  Southwark.  A  writ  of  error  lay  thence 
to  the  king's  bench.  Both  courts  were  abol- 
ished by  St.  12  ft  13  Vict.  c.  101,  i  13.  Sec 
Jacob;  Wblehaw. 

MARTE  8U0  DECURRERE  (Lat.  to  run 
by  its  own  force).  A  term  applied  In  the 
civil  law  to  a  suit  when  It  ran  Its  course  to 
the  end,  without  any  Impediment.  Calv. 
Lex.;  Brissonlus. 

MARTIAL  LAW.  That  military  rule  and 
authority  which  exists  In  time  of  war,  and 
is  conferred  by  the  laws  of  war.  In  relation 
to  persons  and  things  under  and  within  the 
scope  of  active  military  operations,  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  and  which  extinguishes  or 
suspends  civil  rights  and  the  remedies  found- 
ed upon  them,  for  the  time  being,  so  far  as 
It  may  appear  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
the  full  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
the  war.  Prof.  Joe!  Parker,  In  N.  A,  Rev., 
Oct.,  1861. 

The  application  of  military  government  to 
peraoDS  and  property  within  the  scope  of  it, 
according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  municipal  government, 
In  all  respects  where  the  latter  would  im- 
pair the  efflclency  of  military  rule  and  mili- 
tary action.    Id. 


MAST  SELLING.  In  old  English  law.  The 
practice  of  selling  the  goods  of  dead  seamen 
at  the  mast.    Held  void.    7  Mod.  141. 

MASTER.  One  who  has  control  over  an 
apprentice. 

A  master  stands  in  relation  to  his  appren- 
tices in  loco  parentia.  and  is  bound  to  fulflll 
that  relation,  which  the  law  geuerally  en- 
forces. He  Is  also  entitled  to  be  obeyed  by 
his  apprentices  as  If  they  were  bis  children. 
Bouv.  Inst.  Index.    See  "Apprenticeship." 

One  who  Is  employed  in  teaching  children; 
known,  generally,  as  a  "schoolmaster." 

One  who  has  in  his  employment  one  or 

ore  persons  hired  by  contract  to  serve  bim. 
either  as  domestic  or  common  laborers. 


MASTER  AT  COMMON  LAW.    In  English 

w.  An  officer  of  the  superior  courts  of 
common  law  (each  court  having  Ave),  whose 
principal  duties,  when  attending  court,  con- 
sists in  taking  affidavits  sworn  In  court,  in 
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administering  oaths  to  attomeyB  on  tbelr 
admlBBlon,  and  In  certifying  to  the  court.  In 
cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  what  the  prac- 
tice of  the  court  Is.  Their  principal  duties 
out  of  court  consist  in  taxing  attorneys' 
costs,  in  computing  principal  and  Interest  on 
bilis  of  exchange ,  promUsory  notes,  and 
other  documents,  under  rules  to  compute. 
In  examining  witnesBes  who  are  going 
abroad'  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their 
testimony.  In  hearing  and  determining  rules 
referred  to  them  by  the  court  In  the  place 
of  the  court  itself,  and  in  reporting  to  the 
court  their  conclusions  with  reference  to 
the  rules  so  referred  to  them.    Holthouse. 

MASTER  IN  CHANCERY  (anciently  MA8- 
tcr  of  the  chancery)  (Law  Lat.  magister  can- 
eellariae).  In  equity  practice.  An  important 
officer  of  courts  of  equity,  who  acts  as  as- 
sistant to  the  chancellor  or  Judge,  and  whose 
principal  duty  consists  In  inquiring  Into  vari- 
ous matters  referred  to  him  for  the  purpose, 
and  reporting  thereon  to  the  court.  Whar- 
ton; Holthouse.  In  England,  there  are 
twelve  of  these  masters,  of  whom  the  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls  is  the  chief. 

These  officers  were  originally  tbe  chief 
clerks  of  the  cbancery  (rfcrict  de  prima  for- 
ma), who  acted  as  the  assessors  or  council 
of  the  lord  cb&ncellor  (collateralea  el  locii 
ctittcellarii).  2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  261. 
According  to  Mr.  Spence.  they  obtained  the 
title  of  "masters"  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
HI.  1  Spence,  Ch.  360.  But  they  appear  to 
have  had  the  title  of  prarceplores  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  2  Reeve.  Hist.  Eng.  Law.  nbi 
supra;  Crabb,  Hist.  Gog.  Law,  1S4. 

MASTER  OF  A  SHIP.  In  maritime  law. 
Tbe  commander  or  first  officer  at  a  mer- 
chant ship;  a  captain. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CROWN  OFFICE,  in 
English  law.  Tbe  queen's  coroner  and  at- 
torney in  tbe  criminal  department  of  the 
court  of  queen's  bench,  who  prosecutes  at 
the  relation  o(  some  private  person,  or  com- 
mon informer,  the  crown  being  the  nominal 
prosecutor.    Wharton. 

MASTER  OF  THE  ROLLS  (Law  Lat. 
magUt^  rotulorum}.  In  English  law.  An  as- 
sistant Judge  of  the  court  of  cbancerr,  who 
holds  a  separate  court  ranking  next  to  that 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  has  the  keeping 
of  the  rolls  and  grants  which  pass  the  great 
seal,  and  the  records  of  the  chancery.  He 
was  originally  appointed  only  for  the  super- 
intendence of  the  writs  and  records  apper- 
taining to  the  common -law  department  of 
tbe  court,  and  is  still  properly  the  chief  of 
the  masters  in  chancery.  3  Steph.  Comm. 
417;   Wharton. 

MATE.  In  maritime  law.  Tbe  officer  next 
in  rank  to  the  master  on  board  a  merchant 
ship  or  vessel. 

In  such  vessels  there  Is  always  one  mate, 
and  sometimes  a  second,  third,  and  Fourth 
mate,  according  to  the  vessel's  elie.  and  the 
trade  In  which  she  may  be  engaged.  When 
the  word  "mate"  is  used  without  qualifica- 
tion. It  always  denotes  the  first  mate;  and 


tbe  others  are  designated  as  above.  On 
large  ships  the  mate  Is  frequently  styled 
"first  officer."  and  the  second  and  third 
mates,  "second"  and  "third"  officers.  Par- 
ish, Sea  OtI.  Man.  S3-140. 


MATERIA  (Lat.) 

In  the  Civil  Law.  Materials;  as  dis- 
tinguished from  species,  or  the  form  given 
br  labor  and  skill.  Dig.  41.  1.  7.  7-12;  Fleta, 
lib.  S.  c.  2,  i  14. 

Materials  (wood)  for  bnlldlng.  as  distin- 
guished from  "lignum."    Dig.  32,  56.  pr. 

In  English  Law.    Matter;  substance; 

subject  matter.    3  Bl.  Comm.  322. 

MATERIAL. 

(1)  That  which  enters  Into  tbe  erection 
or  repair  of  any  structure.  It  does  not  In- 
clude tools  or  facilities  used.    71  Pa.  St.  293. 

(2)  That  which  is  essential  or  important. 

MATERIALITY.  Tbe  property  of  substan- 
tial importance  or  Influence,  especially  as 
distinguished  from  formal  requirement.  Ca- 
pablllt)'  of  properly  Infiuenclng  tbe  result  of 
the  trial. 

MATERIALMEN.  Persons  who  furnish 
materials  to  be  used  In  tbe  erection  of  build- 
ings, ships,  etc. 

By  the  general  American  taw,  material-    , 
men  have  a  Hen  on  a  foreign  ship  (9  Wheat. 
(U.  S.I  409).  but  not  on  a  domestic  ship  (20 
How.  [U.  S.]  393).    By  statute,  materialmen 
have  a  lien  on  a  building.    See  "Mechanic's 

MATERNA    MATERNI8    (Lat.    from   the 

mother  to  the  mother's).  In  French  law. 
A  term  denoting  the  descent  of  property  of 
a  deceased  person  derived  from  his  mother 
to  the  relations  on  the  mother's  side. 

MATERNAL.  That  which  belongs  to,  or 
comes  from,  the  mother;  as,  maternal  au- 
thority, maternal  relation,  maternal  estate, 
maternal  line.    See  "Line." 

MATERNAL  PROPERTY,  That  which 
comes  from  the  mother  of  the  party,  and 
other  ascendants  of  the  maternal  stock. 
Domat,  Llv.  Prel.  tit.  3,  5  2,  note  12. 

MATERNITY.  The  state  or  condition  of  a 
mother. 

It  is  either  legitimate  or  natural.  The 
former  Is  the  condition  of  the  mother  who 
baa  given  birth  to  legitimate  children: 
while  the  latter  Is  tbe  condition  of  her  who 
has  given  birth  to  Illegitimate  children.  Ma- 
ternity is  always  certain;  while  the  pa- 
ternity Is  only  presumed. 

MATHEMATICAL  EVIDENCE.  That  evi- 
dence wblcb  IB  established  by  a  demonstra- 
tion. It  Is  used  in  contradistinction .  to 
"moral  evidence."  'i  \  (^ 


MAIIMA.     A  godmothei 


MATRICULA.  In  cItH  law.  A  register  In 
vhtch  are  Inscribed  the  namee  of  pereonB 
wbo  become  memiters  o(  an  aasoclatlon  or 
aoclety.  Dig.  50.  3.  1.  In  the  ancient  cburch 
there  were  matriciila  clericomm,  which  was 
a  catalogue  of  the  officiating  clergy,  and 
matricuta  pavperum.  a  Hat  of  the  poor  to 
be  relieved;  hence,  to  be  entered  In  the  unl- 
verBltf  Is  to  be  matriculated. 

MATRIMONIA  DEBENT  ESSE  LIBERA. 
Marriages  ought  to  be  free.  Halk.  Max.  SG; 
2  Kent,  Comm.  102. 

MATRIMONIAL  CAUSES.  In  th«  BngllBh 
ecclesiastical  courts  there  are  Ave  kinds  of 
caueea  which  are  classed  under  thle  head, 
viz.:  Causes  tor  a  malicious  Jactitation; 
suits  for  nullity  of  marriage,  on  account  of 
fraud.  Incest,  or  other  bar  to  the  marriaee 
(2  Hagg.  Consist.  423);  suits  for  restitution 
of  (xtnjugal  rights;  suits  for  divorces  on  ac- 
count of  cruelty  or  adultery,  or  causes  which 
have  arisen  since  the  marriage;  suits  for 
alimony. 

MATRIMONIUM.  In  civil  law.  A  legal 
marriage.  A  marriage  celebrated  In  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  civil  law  was 
called  juatum  matrimonium ;  the  huebaud 
vir,  the  wife  uxor.  It  was  exclusively  con- 
fined to  Roman  citizens,  and  to  those  to 
whom  tlie  connutitum  had  been  conceded. 
It  alone  produced  the  paternal  power  over 
the  children,  and  the  marital  power — manvt 
— over  the  wife.  The  farreum.  the  coemplio, 
or  the  u«us  was  indispensable  for  the  forma- 
tion of  this  marriage.    See  "Pater-FamlHas." 

MATRIMONIUM  SUBSEQUENS  TOLLIT 
peccatum  praecedena.  A  subsequent  mar- 
riage cures  preceding  criminality. 

MATRIMONY.    The  nuptial  state. 

MATRIX.  In  civil  law.  The  protocol  or 
first  draft  of  a  legal  instnimeot.  from  which 
all  copies  must  be  taken.    See  16  S.  W.  53. 

man  who  is  a  mother. 


MATTER  EN  LEY  NE  SERRA  MISE  EN 
bouche  del  jurors.  Matter  of  laws  shall  not 
be  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jurora  Jenk.  Cent. 
Cas.  ISO. 

MATTER  IN  CONTROVERSY.  The  sub- 
ject of  litigation;  the  amount  demanded  in 
an  action.    1  Serg,  ft  R.  (Pa.)  269. 

MATTER  IN  DEED.  Sucb  matter  as  may 
bo  proved  or  established  by  a  deed  or  special- 
ty. Matter  ot  tact.  In  contradistinction  to 
matter  of  law.    Co.  LitL  320;  Steph.  PI.  197. 

MATTER  IN  ISSUE.    The  Issue  (g.  f.) 


MATTER  OF  COURSE.    See  "Of  Course." 

MATTER  OF  FACT.  In  pleading.  Hatter 
the  existence  or  truth  of  which  is  determined 
by  the  senses,  or  by  reasoning  ba^ed  upon 
their  evidence.  The  decision  of  sucb  mat- 
ters is  referred  to  the  jury.  Hob.  127;  1 
Green  1.  Ev.  §  49. 

MATTER  OF  FORM.     See  "Form." 

MATTER  OF  LAW.  Matter  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  which  Is  determined  by  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  law  or  reasoning  based  on 

them.    70  N.  C.  167. 

MATTER  OF  RECORD.  Those  facts  which 
may  be  proved  by  the  production  at  a  record. 
It  differs  from  matter  In  deed,  which  con- 
sists of  facts  which  may  be  proved  by 
specialty.    See  "Record." 


MATTERS  OF  SUBSISTENCE  FOR  MAN. 
Comprehends  all  articles  or  things,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  living  or  dead,  which 
are  used  (or  food,  and  whether  they  are  con- 
sumed In  the  form  In  which  they  are  bought 
from  tbe  producer,  or  are  only  consumed 
after  undergoing  a  process  of  preparation, 
which  Is  greater  or  less,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  article.     19  Grat.  (Va.)  813, 

MATURIORA  SUNT  VOTA  MULIERUM 
quam  virorum.  The  wishes  of  women  are  o[ 
quicker  growth  than  those  of  men;  i.  e..  wo- 
men arrive  at  maturity  earlier  than  men. 
6  Coke,  71a;  Bracton,  S6b. 


MAXIM.*  An  established  principle  or  prop- 
osition; a  principle  of  law  universally  ad- 
mitted, as  being  just  and  consonant  with 
reason. 

Maxims  in  law  are  somewhat  like  axioms 
in  geometry.  1  Bl.  Comm.  68.  They  are 
principles  and  authorities,  and  part  of  the 
genera!  customs  or  common  law  of  the  land, 
and  are  of  the  same  strength  as  acts  ot  par- 
liament, when  the  Judges  have  determined 
what  Is  a  maxim;  which  belongs  to  the 
Judges  and  not  the  Jury.  Termea  de  la  Ley; 
Doctor  ft  Stud.  Dial.  1.  c.  8.  Maxims  ot  the 
law  are  holden  (or  law,  and  all  other  cases 
that  may  be  applied  to  them  shall  be  taken 
for  granted.  Co.  Lltt.  11.  67.  See  Plowd. 
27b, 

The  application  of  the  maxim  to  the  case 
before  the  court  is  generally  the  only  diffi- 
culty. The  true  method  o(  making  the  ap- 
plication is  to  ascertain  how  the  maxim 
arose,  and  to  consider  whether  the  case  to 
which  It  Is  applied  is  ot  the  same  character, 
or  whether  It  is  an  exception  to  an  appar- 
ently general  rule. 
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MAXIME  ITA  DICTA,  ETC. 

MAXIME  ITA  DICTA  QUIA  MAXIMA  EST 
ejus  dIgnltM  et  certlaalma  auctorttaa,  atque 
quod  mmxime  omnibus  probetur.  A  maxim  la 
BO  caHed  becauae  its  dignity  is  chiefeat,  and 
Its  authority  the  moet  certain,  aod  because 
UDiverBatly  approved  by  all.    Co.  Lltt,  11. 

MAXIME  PACI  SUNT  CONTRARIA,  VIS 
et  injuria.  The  greatest  enemies  to  peace 
are  (orce  and  wrong.    Co.  LltL  161. 


MAY.  Is  permitted  to :  bas  liberty  to.  The 
term  is  ordinarily  pernjlsslve  (53  N.  Y.  96; 
107  Mass.  196),  but  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  Intention  of  a  statute  (2  Pet.  [U.  S.] 
64).  or  of  a  contract  (84  111.  471;  44  Conn. 
534),  it  will  be  held  to  be  mandatory. 

MAYHEM.  In  cHmlnal  law.  The  act  of 
unlawfully  and  violently  depriving  another 
of  the  use  of  euch  of  his  members  as  may 
render  him  less  able,  in  fighting,  either  to 
defend  himself  or  annoy  his  adversary.  S 
Car,  ft  P.  167;  4  Bl.  Comm.  205.  The  cutting 
or  disabling,  or  weakening,  a  man'e  hand 
or  finger,  or  striking  out  his  eye  or  (ore 
tooth,  or  depriving  htm  of  those  parts  the 
loss  of  which  abates  his  courage,  are  held 
to  be  mayhems.  But  cutting  off  the  ear  or 
nose,  or  the  like,  are  not  held  to  be  may- 
hems at  common  law.  4  81,  Comm.  205. 
The  offense  has  been  extended  by  statute  to 
these  and  other  Injuries.  See  87  N.  C.  509; 
70  Iowa,  505. 

MAYHEMAVIT.  Maimed.  This  Is  a  term 
of  art  which  cannot  be  supplied  In  pleadings 
by  any  other  word,  as  mutilavit,  truncavit, 
etc.    3  Thomas.  Co.  Lltt.  548;  7  Maaa,  247. 


MAYOR  (Lat.  major;  menr,  mirel,  or  maer, 
one  that  keeps  guard).  The  chief  goTernor 
or  executive  magistrate  of  a  city.  The  old 
word  was  "portgreve."  The  word  "mayor" 
flrrt  occurs  In  1189,  when  Richard  I.  Bub- 
Btituted  a  mayor  for  the  two  bailiffs  of  Lon- 
don. The  word  la  common  In  Bracton. 
Bracton,  57.  In  London,  York,  and  Dublin, 
he  Is  called  "lord  mayor."    Wharton. 

MAYOR'S  COURT,  The  name  of  a  court 
usually  established  In  cltlea.  composed  of  a 
mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  generally 
having  Jurisdiction  of  offenses  committed 
within  the  city,  and  of  other  matters  special- 
ly given  them  by  the  statute. 


MAYORAZQO.  [n  Spanish  law.  A  species 
of  entail  known  to  Spanish  law.  1  White, 
New  Recop.  119. 


MEDIATOR 


MEAN.    S6e  "Mesne." 


M  EA  NDE  R.    To  wind,  as  a  river  or  stream. 


reoster. 

The  winding  or  bend  of  a  stream. 

To  survey  a  stream  according  to  its  mean- 
ders or  windings.  Rev.  St.  Wis,  c.  34,  £1:2 
Wis.  317. 


MEASURE.  A  means  or  standard  for  com- 
puting amount;  a  certain  quantity  of  some- 
thing, taken  for  a  unit,  and  which  expresses 
a  relation  with  other  quantities  of  the  same 
thing. 

MEASURE  OF  DAMAGES.  In  practice. 
The  rules  by  which  the  damage  sustained  la 
to  be  estimated  or  measured;  the  quantum 
of  damage  allowed  hy  law. 

MECHANIC'S  LIEN.  A  statutory  lien  In 
favor  of  persons  who  have  performed  labor 
or  furnished  material  tor  the  erection  or  re- 
pair of  any  building,  upon  the  building  and 
the  land  on  which  it  is  situated. 

MEDFEE.  In  old  English  law.  A  bribe  or 
reward;  a  compensation  given  in  exchange, 
where  the  things  exchanged  were  not  of 
equal  value.    Cowell. 


MEDIA  NOX.     Midnight. 

MEDIAE  ET  INFIRMAE  MANUS  HOMI- 
nea.     Men  of  a  middle  and  base  condition. 

Blount. 

MEDIATE  POWERS.  Those  incident  to 
primary  powers,  given  by  a  principal  to  his 
agent  For  example,  the  general  authority 
given  to  collect,  receive,  and  pay  debts  due 
by  or  to  the  principal  is  a  primary  power. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this.  It  Is  frequently 
required  to  settle  accounts,  adjust  disputed 
claims,  resist  those  which  are  nnjnst,  and 
answer  and  defend  suits.  These  subordinate 
powers  are  sometimes  called  "mediate  pow- 
ers." Story,  Ag.  %  58.  See  1  Campb.  43. 
note;  4  Campb.  163;  6  Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.)  149. 

MEDIATE  TESTIMONY.    Secondary  evi- 


MEDIATION.  The  act  o(  some  mutual 
friend  of  two  contending  parties,  who  brings 
them  to  agree,  compromise,  or  settle  their 
disputes.    Vattel.  Dr.  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  c.  18, 


MEDIATOR.  One  who  interposes  between 
two  contending  parties,  with  their  consent, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  settling 
their  differences.  Sometimes  this  term  Is 
applied  to  an  officer  who  Is  appointed  by  a 
sovereign  nation  to  promote  the  aettlement 
of  disputes  between  two  other  nations. 
■Minister."  ^  lOOQ 
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MEDIATORS  OF  (JUESTIOnS        (588) 


MELIUS  EST,  ETC. 


MEDIATORS  OP  QUESTIONS.  In  Bng- 
lisb  law.  Six  perBons  authorized  by  statute 
<2T  Gdw.  III.  St  2.  c.  24).  who.  upon  any 
question  arlslns  among  merchaute  relating 
to  unmerchantable  wool,  or  undue  packing, 
etc.,  miglit.  before  the  mayor  and  officers  of 
the  staple,  upon  their  oath  certify  and  settle 
the  same;  to  whose  determination  therein 
the  parties  concerned  were  to  submit.  Cow- 
ell. 


MEDICAL  EVIDENCE.  Testimony  given 
by  physicians  or  surgeons  in  thetr  prates- 
sional  capacity  as  experts,  or  derived  from 
the  statements  of  writers  of  medical  or  sur- 
gical works. 

This  kind  at  evidence  was  first  recognized 
by  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  and  Incorporated 
In  the  "Caroline  Code,"  framed  at  Ratlsbon 
In  1632,  wherein  It  was  ordained  that  the 
opinion  of  medical  men — at  first  surgeons 
only — should  be  received  In  cases  of  death 
by  violent  or  unnatural  means,  when  sus- 
picion existed  of  a  criminal  agency.  The 
publication  of  this  code  encouraged  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  to  renewed 
activity,  tending  greatly  to  advance  their 
sciences  and  the  cause  of  Justice  generally. 
Many  books  soon  appeared  on  the  subject  of 
medical  Jurisprudence,  and  the  importance 
of  medical  evidence  was  more  fully  under- 
stood.   Elwell,  Malprac.  286. 

MEDICINE  CHEST.  A  box  containing  an 
assortment  of  medicines. 

Statutory  provisions  in  the  United  States 
require  all  vessels  above  a  certain  size  to 
keep  a  medicine  cheat.  1  Story,  U.  S.  Laws. 
106;  "2  Story,  XJ,  S.  Laws,  B71. 


MEDIETAS  LINGUAE.  In  old  practice. 
Moiety  of  tongue:  haU-tongue.  Applied  to 
a  Jury  impaneled  in  a  cause  consisting  the 
one-half  of  natives,  and  the  other  half  of 
foreigners. 

MEDIO  ACQUIETANDO.  A  Judicial  wHt 
to  distrain  a  lord  for  the  acquitting  of  a 
mesne  lord  from  a  rent,  which  he  had  ac- 
knowledged In  court  not  to  belong  to  him. 
Reg.  Jur.  129. 

MEDITATIO  FUGAE.  In  Scotch  law.  Con- 
templation of  flight;  Intention  to  abscond.  2 
Karnes.  Bq.  11,  15. 


MEDLETUM.  In  old  English  law.  A  mix- 
ing together;  a  medley  or  melee;  an  affray 
or  sudden  encounter;  an  offense  suddenly 
committed  In  an  sJIray.  The  English  word 
"medley"  is  preserved  In  the  term  "chance 
medley."  An  Intermeddling,  without  vio- 
lence. In  any  matter  of  bustnesa    Spelman. 

MEDLEY.  An  affray:  a  sudden  or  casual 
Bghting;  a  hand  to  hand  battle;  a  melee. 
See  "Chance  Medley;"  "Chaud  Medley." 


MEIGNE.    A  family. 

MEINDRE  AGE.    Lesser  age;  minorltr. 

MEJORADO.  In  Spanish  law.  Preferred: 
advanced.  White.  New  Recop.  lib.  3,  tit.  10. 
c.  1,  !  4. 

MELANCHOLIA.  In  medical  Jarieprn- 
dence.  A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a 
species  of  [tartlal  Intellectual  mania,  now 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  "mon- 
omania." It  bore  this  name  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  always  attended  by  dejection 
or  mind  and  gloomy  ideas.    See  "Mania." 


MELIOR  (Lat.)     Better. 

MELIOR  EST  CAUSA  POSSIDENTIS.  The 

cause  of  tbe  possessor  is  preferable.  Dig.  SO. 
17.  126.  2. 

MELIOR  EST  CONDITIO  DEFENDENTI8. 

The  cause  of  the  defendant  Is  the  better. 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  639.  642; 
Dig.  60.  17.  126.  2;  Hob.  199;  1  Mass.  66. 

MELIOR  EST  CONDITIO  POSSIDENTIS 
et  rel  quam  aclorls.  Better  Is  the  condition 
of  the  possessor  and  that  of  the  defendant 
than  that  of  the  plaintiff.  4  Inst.  180; 
Vaughan.  68,  60;  Hob.  103. 

MELIOR  EST  CONDITIO  POSSIDENTIS, 
ubi  neuter  jus  habeL  Better  is  tbe  condition 
of  the  possessor  where  neither  of  the  two  has 
a  right    Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  US. 

MELIOR  EST  JUSTITIA  VERE  PRAEVE- 
nlens  quam  severe  puniena.  That  Justice 
which  Justly  prevents  a  crime  is  better  than 
that  which  severely  punishes  It. 

MELIORATIONS.  InScotchlaw.  Improve- 
ments of  an  estate,  other  than  mere  repairs; 
betterments.     1  Bell,  Comm.  73. 

MELIOREM  CONDITIONEM  ECCLESIAE 
suae  facere  potest  praeiatus,  deterlorem  ne- 
quaquam.  A  bishop  can  make  the  condition 
of  his  own  church  better,  but  by  no  meuis 
worse.    Co.  Lltt  101. 

MELIOREM  CONDITIONEM  SUUM  FAC- 
ere  potest  minor,  deterlorem  nequaquam. 
A  minor  can  Improve  or  make  his  condition 
better,  but  never  worse.    Co.  Lltt.  337b. 

MELIUS  EST  IN  TEMPORE  OCCURRE- 
re,  quam  post  cauaam  vulneratum  remedium 
quaerere.  It  Is  better  to  restrain  or  meet  a 
thing  in  time,  than  to  seek  a  remedy  after  a 
wrong  has  been  InBlcted.    2  Inst  299. 


MELIUS  EST  JUS,  ETC. 


MELIUS  EST  JUS  DEFtCIENS  QUAM 
Jus  Ineertum.  Law  that  fa  deflclent  Is  better 
tliftii  law  that  Is  uncertain.    LofIX  3S5. 

MELIUS  EST  OMNIA  MALA  PATI  QUAM 
conMntlre.  It  Is  better  to  suffer  every  wrong 
•r  111  than  to  consent  to  it.    3  Inst  28. 

MELIUS  EST  PETERE  PONTES  QUAM 
••ctarl  rivuloa.  It  Is  better  to  go  to  the 
fountain  head  than  to  follow  little  streom- 
letB. 

MELIUS  EST  RECURRERE  QUAM  MALO 
eurrere.  It  Is  better  to  recede  than  to  pro- 
ceed wrODglj-    4  Inst.  176. 

MELIUS  INQUIRENDUM  VEL  INQUI- 
rendo.  In  old  Ehigllsh  pnKtlce.  A  writ  which, 
in  certain  cases.  Issued  after  an  Imperfect 
Inqulslttan  returned  on  a  capiat  utligatum 
In  outlawry.  This  meUut  inquirendum,  com- 
manded the  sheriff  to  summon  another  in- 
quest in  order  that  the  value,  etc,  of  lands, 
etc..  migbt  be  better  or  more  correctly  as- 
certained. 

MEMBER.  A  limb  of  the  body  useful  In 
self-defense,  if  em  brum  eat  part  corporis 
hatiena  aettinatvm  operationem  in  corpore. 
Co.  Lltt.  leea. 

An  Individual  who  belongs  to  a  Arm,  p&rt- 
uership,  company,  or  corporation,  i 

One  who  belongs  to  a  legislative  body,  or 
other  branch  of  the  government;  as,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives;  a  mem- 
ber ol  the  court. 

MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS.  A  member  of 
the  senate  or  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

MEMBERS.  In  English  law.  Places  where 
a  custom  house  has  been  kept  of  old  time, 
with  offlcers  or  deputies  In  attendance;  and 
they  are  lawful  places  of  exportation  or  Im- 
portation.   1  Chit  Com.  Law,  72S. 

MEMBRANA  (Lat.)  In  ctvll  and  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Parchment:  a  skin  of  parchment. 
Vocat.;  Du  Cange.  The  English  rolls  were 
co3i posed  of  several  skins,  sometimes  as 
many  as  forty-seven.  Hale,  Hist.  Com.  Law, 
17. 

MEMORANDUM  (I,*t.  from  memorare.  to 
remember).  A  note  to  assist  the  memory. 
32  Conn.  G09.  An  informal  instrument  re- 
cording some  fact  or  agreement;  so  called 
from  Its  beginning,  when  it  was  made  In 
Latin.  It  is  sometimes  commenced  with  this 
word,  though  written  in  English;  as.  "Mem- 
orandum, that  It  is  agreed;"  or  It  is  headed 
with  the  words,  "Be  it  remembered  that," 
etc. 

^— In  English  Practice.  The  commence- 
ment of  a  record  In  king's  bencb.  now  writ- 
ten In  English,  "Be  It  remembered,"  and 
which  gives  name  to  the  whole  clause. 

It  Is  only  used  In  proceedings  by  bill,  and 
not  in  proceedings  by  original,  and  was  In- 
troduced to  call  attention  to  what  was  con- 
sidered the  bye-buslneas  of  the  court  2 
Tldd,    Prac.   776.    Memorandum   is  applied, 


also,  to  other  forms  and  documents  in  Eng- 
lish practice;  e.  g.,  "memorandum  in  error," 
a  document  alleging  error  In  fact, -and  ac- 
companied by  an  affidavit  of  such  matter  of 
fact.  15  ft  16  Vict  c  7S,  g  leg.  Also,  a 
"memorandum  of  appearance."  etc..  in  the 
general  sense  of  an  Informal  instrument,  re- 
cording some  fact  or  agreement 

A  writing  required  by  the  statute  of 
frauds.    Vide  "Note  or  Memorandum." 

In  Insurance.  A  clause  In  a  poUcy  lim- 
iting the  liability  of  the  Insurer. 

MEMORANDUM  CHECK.  It  la  not  un- 
usual among  merchants,  when  one  makes  a 
temporary  loan  to  another,  to  give  the  lend- 
er a  check  on  a  bank,  with  the  express  or 
Implied  agreement  that  it  shall  be  redeemed 
by  the  maker  himself,  and  that  it  shall  not 
be  presented  at  the  bank  for  payment;  such 
understanding  being  denoted  by  the  word 
"memorandum"  upon  it.  It  passed  to  a  third 
person.  It  will  be  valid  in  his  hands  like  any 
other  check.  4  Duer  (N.  Y.)  122;  11  Paige. 
Ch.  (N.  T.)  612. 

MEMORANDUM  CLAUSE.  In  a  policy  of 
marine  Insurance,  the  memorandum  clause 
is  a  clause  inserted  to  prevent  the  under- 
writers from  being  liable  for  Injury  to  goods 
of  a  peculiarly  perishable  nature,  and  for 
minor  damages.  It  begins  as  follows;  "N. 
B.  Corn,  fish,  salt,  fruit  flour,  and  seed  are 
warranted  free  from  average,  unless  general, 
or  the  ship  be  stranded;"  meaning  that  the 
underwriters  are  not  to  be  liable  for  damage 
to  these  articles  caused  by  sea  water,  or  the 
like. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ALTERATION.  For- 
merly, in  Bngland,  where  a  patent  was 
granted  for  two  inventions,  one  of  which 
was  not  new  or  not  useful,  the  whole  patent 
was  bod,  and  the  same  rule  applied  when  a 
material  port  of  a  patent  tor  a  single  Inven- 
tion bad  either  of  those  detects.  To  remedy 
this,  St  5  *  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  83,  empowers  a 
patentee  (with  the  flat  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral) to  enter  a  disclaimer  (q.  v.)  or  a  mem- 
orandum of  an  alteration  In  the  title  or 
speclflcatlon  of  the  patent,  not  being  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  extend  the  exclusive  right 
granted  by  the  patent  and  thereupon  the 
memorandum  Is  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  let- 
ters patent  or  the  speciAcatlon.  Johns.  Pat. 
161;   St.  15  ft  16  Vict  c.  83,  %  39. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ASSOCIATION.  A 
document  by  the  registration  of  which  a 
company  is  formed  under  the  English  com- 
panies act  of  1862. 

MEMORIAL.  A  petition  or  representation 
made  by  one  or  more  individuals  to  a  legis- 
lative or  other  body.  When  such  instru- 
ment is  addressed  to  a  court.  It  is  called  a 

"petition." 

MEMORITER  (Lat)    From  memory. 

MEMORY.  Understanding;  a  capacity  to 
make  contracts,  a  will,  or  to  commit  a  crime. 
BO  far  as  intention  Is  necessary. 

Memory  Is  sometimes  employed  to.axnMk> 


MEMORY,  TIME  OP 

the  capacity  of  the  underBtandlng,  and  some- 
times Its  power.  When  we  speak  of  a  re- 
tentive memory,  we  uae  it  In  the  former 
sense;  when  of  a  ready  memory,  in  the  lat- 
ter.    Sfaelt.  Lun.  Introd.  29,  30. 

The  reputation,  good  or  bad,  which  a  man 
leaves  at  hie  death. 

This  memory,  when  good,  Is  highly  prised 
hy  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  and  it  is 
therefore  libellous  to  throw  a  shade  over  tl 
memory  of  the  dead,  when  the  writing  has 
tendency  to  create  a  breach  of  the  peace,  hy 
Inciting  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  the 
family.  4  Term  R.  126:  5  Colte,  125;  Hawk. 
P.  C.  bk.  1,  c.  73,  i  1. 

MEMORY,  TIME  OF.  According  to  the 
Bnglish  common  law,  which  has  been  al- 
tered by  2  A  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  71.  the  time  of 
memory  commenced  from  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard I.,  A.  D,  1189.     2  Bl.  Comm.  31. 

But  proof  of  8  regular  usage  tor  twenty 
years,  not  explained  or  contradicted,  is  evi- 
dence upon  which  many  public  and  private 
rights  are  held,  and  sufSclent  for  a  Jury  in 
lindlDg  the  existence  of  an  immemorial  cus- 
tom or  prescription.  2  Saund.  17ea,  176d; 
Peake,  Bv.  336;  2  Price,  *50;  i  Prtce.  198. 

MEN  OF  STRAW.    S*e  "Straw  Hen." 

MENACE.  A  threat:  a  declaration  of  an 
intention  to  cause  evil  to  happen  to  another. 

When  menaces  to  do  an  injury  to  another 
hav«  been  made,  the  party  mailing  them 
may.  In  general,  be  held  to  bail  to  keep  the 
peace:  and  when  followed  by  any  inconven- 
ience or  loss,  the  injured  party  has  a  civil 
action  against  the  wrongdoer.  Comyn,  Dig. 
"Battery"  (D):  VIner,  Abr.;  Bac.  Abr.  "As- 
sault;" Co.  Utt.  161a,  lezb.  263b;  2  Lutw. 
1428. 

MENIAL.  Tbia  term  is  applied  to  servants 
who  live  under  their  master's  roof.  See  St. 
2  Hen.  IV.  c.  21. 

MENS  (Lat.)     Mind. 


MENS  REA  (Lat.)    A  guilty  mind. 

MENS  TESTATORIS  IN  TE8TAMENTI3 
^ectanda  eat.  In  wills,  the  intention  of  the 
testator  is  to  be  regarded.    Jenk.  Cent.  Gas. 


MENSA  (Lat)  An  obsolete  term,  compre- 
hending all  goods  and  necessaries  for  liveli- 
hoods. 

MENSA  ET  THORO.    See  "Divorce." 
MENSOR.    In  the  civil  law.    A  surveyor. 


MENSURA.    A  measure. 


MERCHANDISE 


MENTAL  RESERVATION.  A  silent  ex- 
ception to  the  general  words  of  a  promise  or 
agreement  not  expressed,  on  account  of  a 
general  understanding  on  the  subject  But 
the  word  has  been  applied  to  an  exception 
existing  in  the  mind  of  the  one  party  only, 
and  has  been  degraded  to  signify  a  dishonest 
excuse  tor  evading  or  infringing  a  promise. 
Wharton. 


MERA  NOCTI3.    Midnight 

MERCANTILE  LAW.  That  branch  of  law 
which  defines  and  enforces  the  rights,  duties, 
and  liabilities  arising  out  ot  mercantile 
transactions  and  relations.  See  "Law  Mer- 
chant" 


MERCAT.  A  market.  An  old  form  ot  the 
latter  word  common  In  Scotch  law,  formed 
from  the  Latin  mercatmrt. 

MERCATIVE.    Belonging  to  trade. 

MERCATUM  (Lat.)  A  market  Du  Cange. 
A  contract  Of  sale.  Id,  Supplies  for  an 
army  (commeatui) .  Id.  See  Bracton.  56; 
Fleta,  lib.  4,  c.  28,  !!  13,  14. 

MERCEN-LAGE.  The  law  of  the  Merci- 
ans. One  of  the  three  principal  systems  of 
laws  which  prevailed  in  England  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  was 
observed  in  many  of  the  midland  counties. 
and  those  bordering  on  the  principality  of 
Wales.    1  Bl.  Comm.  GS. 

MERCENARIUS.  A  mercenary. 

MERCES  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  Reward  of 
labor  In  money  or  other  things.  As  dlstla- 
gulshed  from  pensit.  it  means  the  rent  of 

farms  (praedia  malici).    Calv.  Lex. 

MERCHANDISE  (Lat  merx).  A  term  in- 
cluding all  those  things  which  merchants 
sell,  either  wholesale  or  retail;  as.  dry 
goods,  hardware,  groceries,  drugs,  etc.  It  fs 
usually  applied  to  personal  chattels  only. 
and  to  those  which  are  not  required  for  food 
Immediate  support  but  such  as  remain 
after  having  been  used,  or  which  are  used 
only  by  a  slow  consumption.  See  Pardessua. 
note  8:  Dig.  13.  3.  1;  Id.  19.  4.  1;  Id.  60.  1«. 
66;  S  Pet  (U.  8.)  277;  6  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  335. 

Mere  evidences  ot  value,  as  bank  bills,  ore 
not  merchandise.    "The  fact  that  a  thing  la 


MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT  1862 


sometimes  bought  and  sold  does  act  make  It 
merchandise."  Story,  J.,  2  Story,  C.  C.  (U. 
S.)  10,  53,  64.  See  2  Maes.  467;  20  Pick. 
(Mass.)  9;  3  Mete.  (Mass.)  367;  2  Pare. 
Cont.  331,  note  (w). 

Nor  iB  baggage  (6  Fed.  413),  tools  or  fa^ 
cUities  (26  Ind.  294), 'or  anlmaU  kept  tor 
use;  though  otherwiee  ir  they  were  Imported 
for  purpose  of  sale  only  (22  Vt.  6S5). 

MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT  1862.  St. 
25  ft  26  Vict  c  88.  Its  principal  provision 
is  that  making  It  a  misdemeanor  to  lorge  or 
falsely  apply  any  trade-mark  or  indication 
of  quality,  or  to  sell  any  goods  falsely 
marked. 

MERCHANT  (Lat.  mercalor;  merx).  A 
man  who  trafBca  or  carries  on  trade  with 
torelgn  countries,  or  who  exports  and  im- 
ports goods,  and  sells  them  by  wholesale. 
Webster;  Lei.  Merc.  23.  These  are  known 
by  the  name  of  "shipping  merchants."  See 
Comyn,  Dig.;  Dyer,  278b;  Bac.  Abr. 

"Merchants,"  In  the  statute  of  limitations, 
means  not  merely  those  trading  beyond  sea, 
as  formerly  held  (1  Chanc.  Cas.  152;  1  Watts 
&  3.  [Pa.1  469):  but  whether  it  Includes 
common  retail  tradesmen,  gwoere  (1  Mod. 
238;  4  Scott,  N.  R.  819;  2  Pars.  Cont.  369, 
370.  See,  also.  5  Cranch  [U.  S.]  15;  6  Pet. 
[U.  S.1  151;  12  Pet.  [U.  S.]  300;  5  Mason 
lU.  S.]  505). 

According  to  an  old  authority,  there  are 
four  species  of  merchants,  namely,  merchant 
adventurers,  merchants  dormant,  merchant 
travelers,  and  merchant  residents.  2 
Brownl.  99.  See,  generally,  9  Salk.  445; 
Bac.  Abr.;  Comyn,  Dig.;  I  Bl.  Comm.  75, 
260;  1  PardessuB,  Dr.  Com.  note  78;  2  Show. 
326;  Bracton,  334. 

One  whose  business  It  Is  to  huy  and  sell 
merchandise.  This  applies  to  all  persons 
who  habitually  trade  in  merchandise.  1 
WatU  4  S.  (Pa.)  469;  2  Salk.  445. 

The  term  does  not  include  those  who  buy 
goods  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture  and 
subsequent  sale.  33  Mo.  424.  A  commercial 
traveler  Is  not  a  merchant  (58  Miss.  478), 
nor  is  a  farmer  who  raises  produce  for  the 
market  {3  T.  B.  Mon.  [Ky.)  330).  nor  a  spec- 
ulator In  stocks  (8  Ben.  [U.  S.]  563). 

MERCHANTS'SHIPPINQACTS.  English 
statutes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  seamen  on  merchant  vessels,  and  the 
general  Improvement  of  shipping,  and  vest- 
ing a  control  ot  merchant  shipping  In  the 
hoard  of  trade  to  that  end. 

MERCHET.    MarcheU  {g.  r.) 

MERCIAMENT.  An  amerciament. 

MERCIMONIATUS  ANQLIAE.  In  old  rec- 
ords. The  Impost  of  England  upon  mer- 
chandise.   Co  well. 

MERCI3  APPELLATro  AD  RES  MOBIL- 
«■  tantum  pertinet.  The  term  "merchan- 
dise" belongs  to  movable  things  only.  Dig. 
SO.  16.  66. 


MERCIS    APPELLATIONE    HOMINES 
>n   contlnere.    Under  the  name  of  "mer- 
chandise," men  are  not  Included.    Dig.  50.  16. 

207. 

MERCY  (Law  Fr.  iiierci;  Lat.  minericor- 
diu). 

— In  Practice.  The  arbitrament  of  the 
king  or  Judge  In  punishing  offenses  not  di- 
rectly censured  by  law.  2  Hen.  VI.  c.  2; 
Jacob.  So.tobeln  mercy  signifies  to  be  liable 
to  punisbment  at  the  discretion  ot  the  Judge. 

In  Criminal  Law.    The  total  or  partial 

remission  ot  a  punishment  to  which  a  con- 
vict Is  subject.  When  the  whole  punishment 
Is  remitted,  it  is  called  a  "pardon;"  when 
only  a  part  of  the  punishment  Is  remitted, 
it  Is  frequently  a  "conditional  pardon;"  or, 
before  sentence,  it  Is  called  "clemency"  or 
"mercy."  See  Ruthertortb.  Inst.  224;  1  Kent. 
Comm.  265;  3  Story,  Const  |  1488. 

As  to  the  construction  of  "mercy"  In  the 
exception  to  the  Sunday  laws  In  favor  of 
deeds  of  necessity  and  mercy,  see  2  Para. 
Cont  262,  notea 

MERE  (BY.)  Mother.  This  word  is  fre- 
quently used;  as.  in  ventre  sa  mere,  which 
signifies  a  child  unborn,  or  in  tbe  womb. 

MERE  MOTION.    See  "Ex  Mero  Motu." 

MERE  RIGHT.  An  abstract  right  of  prop- 
erty without  possession  or  right  thereto.  2 
Bl.  Comm.  197. 

MERE  STONE.    A  boundary  stone. 


MERGER.  Tbe  absorption  of  a  thing  of 
lesser  importance  by  a  greater,  whereby  the 
lesser  ceases  to  exist,  but  the  greater  Is  not 
Increased. 

In    Estates.    W^hen   a   greater  estate 

and  less  coincide  and  meet  in  one  and  the 
same  person,  without  any  Intermediate  es- 
tato,  the  less  Is  Immediately  merged,  that  Is, 
sunk  or  drowned,  In  the  latter.  For  exam- 
ple, if  there  be  a  tenant  for  years,  and  the 
reversion  in  fee  simple  descends  to  or  is  pur- 
chased by  him,  the  term  ot  years  is  merged 
in  the  Inheritance,  and  no  longer  exists;  but 
they  must  be  to  one  and  the  same  person, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  In  one  and  the 
same  right  2  Bl.  Comm.  177;  Latch,  1B3; 
Poph.  166;  6  Madd.  119:  1  Johns.  Ch.  (N. 
Y.)  417;  3  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  53;  3  Mass. 
172. 

Of  Rights.  Rights  or  demands  merged 

in  a  Judgment  for  their  enforcement  (65 
Ind.  243;  25  Pa.  St  200;  41  Mo.  205),  or  in 
a  security  of  a  higher  nature  (10  Iowa,  443; 
14  Mo.  450).  Rights  are  also  said  to  be 
merged  when  the  same  person  who  Is  bound 
to  pay  is  also  entitled  to  receive.  This  is 
more  properly  called  a  "confusion  of  rights," 
or  "extinguishment." 

In  Torts.  Where  a  person,  in  commit- 
ting a  felony,  also  commits  a  tort  against  a 
prlvato  pereon,  the  wrong  was.  under  the  old 
law,  sunk  in  tbe  felony,  and,  by  modem  law, 
is  suspended  until  after  tbe  felon's  convlc- 


UESSIS  SEMENTBU,  ETC: 


tlon.  1  Chit.  Prac.  10.  The  rule  iB  gener- 
ally chatised  by  statute. 

In  Crimea.  At  common  law,  if  an  act 

Included  several  oICenaeB  ot  different  degree 
(i.  e.,  mlsdemeanorB  and  felony),  the  mis- 
demeanors merged  In  the  felony  (5  Mass. 
106;  1  Mich.  217;  26  N.  J.  Law,  213);  but 
If  the  offenses  were  of  the  same  grade,  there 
was  no  merger,  and  the  prosecution  mlgbt 
elect  on  wbicb  to  prosecute  (48  Me.  238;  4 
Wend.  [N.  Y.]  5S5;  93  Fed.  452). 

The  doctrine  of  merger  ot  olfensea  Is  now 
repudiated  in  England  (11  Q.  B.  929),  and 
in  some  of  tha  United  States  (ET  Conn.  461; 
Gl  Minn.  3S2). 

MERIDIES.    Noon. 

MERITS.  The  strict  legal  rlghU  of  the 
parties,  as  distinguished  from  matters  of 
practice  and  matters  resting  in  the  dlBcre- 
tlon  of  the  court.  4  How.  Pr.  (N.  T.)  829; 
Id.  432;  2  Daly  (N.  T.)  203. 

A  cause  ot  action  or  defense  on  the  merits 
Is  one  resting  on  matters  of  substance,  not 
on  form  or  technicality.  See  12  Wia  588. 
A  judgment  on  the  merits  Is  one  decisive  of 
some  strictly  legal  right  of  the  party.  12 
Minn.  357;  26  S.  C.  119. 


MERO  MOTU.  See  "Ex  Mero  Motu." 
MERTON,  STATUTE  OF.  An  ancient  Eng- 
lish ordinance  or  statute  (20  Hen.  III. 
[12631),  which  took  Its  name  from  the  place 
in  the  county  of  Surrey  where  parliament 
sat  when  It  was  enacted.  2  Inst.  79;  Barr. 
Obs.  St.  41,  46;  Hale,  Hist.  Com.  Law,  9,  10, 
18. 

MERUM  (Lat.)  In  old  English  law.  Mere; 
naked  or  abstract.  Merum  /iw,  mere  right. 
Bracton,  fol.  31.  Maivg  fun  memm,  more 
mere  right.    Id.    See  "Mflre  Right." 

MERX  EST  QUIDQUID  VENDI  POTEST. 
Merchandise  Is  whatever  can  be  sold.  3 
Mete.  (Mass.)  365.    See  "Merchandise." 

MES.  tof.  mo.  CO.  gar.  ter.  pra.  pas.  bos. 

Junca.  marls,  alne.  rus.  re.  sectare  prlora. 

A  rhyming  couplet  artificially  constructed 
by  the  old  practitioners  In  real  actions,  for 
the  more  easy  remembrance  of  the  rule  re- 
quiring tbe  various  parcels  of  land  wblch 
might  be  demanded  in  a  writ  of  right  to 
be  named  In  a  certain  order.  It  consists  of 
the  flrst  syllables  ot  the  following  words: 
MeiKuaffium.  tof  turn,  molendinum,  ont-amhare, 
^rftinum.  lerrn,  pra/uiH.  pastwro,  boscus,  Briw- 
ra  mora,  Jvnenria,  ouirlitcuii,  alnetum,  ru»- 
caria.  redUux  (in  English,  messuage,  toft. 
mill,  dovehouse,  garden,  land,  meadow,  pas- 
ture, wood,  heath,  moor,  rush  ground,  marsh, 
alder  ground,  broom  ground,  rent) ;  tbe 
words  Hectare' prinrn  (follow  tbe  flrst  sylla- 
bles) denoting  bow  It  was  to  be  read.  Pltzh. 
Nat.  Brev.  2  (C).  In  the  register,  tbe  com- 
plementary syllables  are  written  over  each 
t»f  the  abbreviations.    Reg.  Orlg.  2. 


MESAQUIM.    A  messuage. 


ancient 


ME3E.  An  ancient  word  used  to  signify 
"house;"  probably  from  the  French  Tnaiton. 
It  U  said  that  by  this  word  the  building^ 
curtilage,  orchards,  and  gardens  will  pass. 
Co.  LItt  E6. 


MESNE.  Intermediate;  the  middle  he> 
tween  two  extremes;  that  part  between  the 
commencement  and  the  end,  as  It  relates  to 

In  England,  the  word  "mesne"  also  ap- 
plies  to  a  dignity;  those  persons  who  hold 
lordships  or  manors  of  some  superior,  who 
Is  called  "lord  paramount,"  and  grant  the 
same  to  inferior  persons,  are  called  "mesne 

MESNE  LORD.  A  middle  or  Intermediate 
lord.  2  Bl.  Comm.  69;  1  Steph.  Comm.  1S8, 
174,     Bee  "Mesne." 

"mesne  process.  In  practice.  AH  wriU 
necessary  to  a  suit  between  Its  beginning 
and  end,  that  Is,  between  primary  process  or 
summons  and  final  process,  or  execution, 
whether  for  the  plaintiff,  against  the  defend^ 
ant,  or  for  either  against  any  party  wboae 
presence  Is  necessary  to  the  suit. 

MESNE  PROFITS.  Tbe  value  of  land  dur- 
ing the  period  of  a  wrongful  possession 
thereof;  that  Is  to  say,  from  the  time  or 
wrongful  entry  to  dispossession.  3  Bl, 
Comm.  205. 

The  net  rental  value  or  value  of  the  n^ 
and  occupation  of  premises  during  the  period 
of  a  wrongful  occupation.    101  N.  T.  13. 

MESNE,  WRIT  OF.  The  name  of  an  an- 
cient writ,  which  lies  when  the  lord  para- 
mount distrains  on  the  tenant  paravall,  ThA 
latter  shall  have  a  writ  ot  mesne  against  the- 
lord  who  Is  mesne.    Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev.  316. 


MESS  BRIEF.  In  Danish  law.  A  certlfl~ 
cate  of  admeasurement  granted  by  compe- 
tent authority  at  home  port  of  vessel.  Ja- 
cobsen.  Sea  Laws,  SO. 

MESSENGER.  An  employe  or  ofOcer  whos» 
duty  Is  to  bear  messages  or  communications. 

In  English  Law-   An  officer  who  takes: 

possession  of  an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  e»- 

*-te. 

MESSENGER  ASSOCIATION.  An  assod- 
atlon  engaged  in  tbe  business  of  fumlshlng^ 
mcEBengers  for  hire  to  any  who  may  desire 
them.    Such  associations  are  held  to  be  com- 

on   carriers.     31   Abb.   N.   C.   147;    6   Misc. 

ep.  (N.  Y.)   634. 

ME3SIS  SEMENTEM  SEQUITUR.  Th» 
harvest  follows  the  sowing.  Ersk.  Inst.  174. 
26;  Bell,  Diet. 


MESSUAGE  (5' 

MESSUAGE,  A  term  used  in  conTeyanc- 
lug,  and  nearly  aynonymoua  with  "dwelling 
house."  A  grant  of  a  meaBuage  with  the  ap- 
purtenances win  not  only  pass  el  bouBe,  but 
all  tbe  buildings  attached  or  belonging  to  it, 
as  also  its  curtilage,  garden,  and  orchard, 
together  with  the  close  on  which  the  hous^ 
ta  built.  Co.  Litt.  5b;  2  Saund.  400;  Ham" 
mond.  N.  P.  189;  4  Cruise.  Dig.  331:  2  Term 
R.  602;  4  Blackt.  (Ind.)  331.  But  see  the 
cases  cited  In  9  Barn.  A  C.  681.  This  term, 
it  is  said,  includes  a  church.  11  Colce,  26; 
2  Bsi>.  528;  1  Salk.  256:  S  Barn,  ft  C.  25. 
And  see  3  Wils.  141;  2  W.  Bl.  726;  4  Hees. 
ft  W.  567;  2  Bing.  (N.  C.)  617;  1  Saund.  6. 

META  (Lat.)  The  goal  of  a  Roman  race- 
course; a  mark  or  object  about  which  the 
chariots  turned,  and  where  the  course  ended. 

in  Old  Engllah  Law.    A  boundary  line; 

a  border  or  terminus.  Properly,  a  visible 
object,  standing  upon  the  line,  as  a  stone  or 
tree,  and  showing  where  It  ended;  a  butt. 
See  "Butts  and  Bounds."  Bundae  et  tnelaf. 
et  raHonabiles  divitae  quae  ponuntur  in 
terminva  el  fttiihvs  agrlmm.  ad  dittinffueji- 
dum  praedia  et  dominia  vicinorum,  bounds 
and  metea  and  reasonable  divisions  which 
are  set  on  the  borders  and  limits  of  lands, 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  estates  and  prop- 
erties of  neighbors.  Bracton.  fols.  166b,  167; 
Pleta,  lib.  2,  c.  41.  I  30.  Pro  metis  et  termi- 
ni! ponendis.    Mag.  Rot.  3  Hen.  III.  rot.  14b. 

METALLUM  (Lat.)  In  the  Roman  law. 
Metal;    a  mine. 

Labor  In  mines,  as  a  punishment  for 
crime.    Dig.  40.  5.  24.  5;  Calv.  Lex. 

METATU3  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  European 
law.  A  dwelling;  a  seat;  a  station;  quar- 
ters; the  place  where  one  lives  or  stays. 
Spelman. 

METAYER  SYSTEM.  A  system  of  agri- 
cultural holdings,  under  which  the  land  is 
divided,  In  small  farms,  among  single  faml 
lies,  the  landlord  generally  supplying  the 
stock  which  the  agricultural  system  of  the 
country  la  considered  to  require,  and  receiv- 
ing. In  lieu  of  rent  and  profit,  a  fixed  propor- 
tion of  the  produce.  This  proportion,  which 
is  generally  paid  in  kind,  Is  usually  one-half. 
1  Mill.  Pol.  Econ,  396,  363;  2  Smith,  Wealth 
of  Nations.  3,  c.  2;  Wharton. 

METECORN.  A  measure  of  com  given 
by  a  lord  to  customary  tenants  as  a  reward 

for  labor. 

METEGAVEL.     A  rent  paid  in  victuals. 

METES  AND  BOUNDS.  The  boundary 
lines  of  land,  with  their  terminal  points  and 
angles.  Courses  and  distances  control,  un- 
less there  is  matter  of  more  certain  descrip- 
tion, e.  If.,  natural  monumeota.  42  Me.  209. 
A  Joint  tenant  cannot  convey  by  metes  and 
bounds.  1  Hllllard.  Real  Prop.  582.  See 
"Boundary." 

METHEL  (Saxon),    Speech. 
.  METHOD.    See  "Process."  , 

METROPOLIS  (Oraeco-Lat.  and  Eng.)    A 


13)  MIDDLEMAN 

mother  city;    one  from  which  a  colony  was 
sent  out.    Calv.  Lex, 
The  capital  ot  a  province.    Id. 

METROPOLITAN.  In  English  law.  One 
of  the  titles  of  an  archbishop.  Derived  from 
the  circumstance  that  archbishops  were  con- 
secrated at  first  in  the  metropolis  of  a  proV' 


,.  94. 


METUS  (Lat.)  A  reasonable  fear  of  an 
Intolerable  evil,  as  of  loss  ot  life  or  limb, 
such  as  may  fall  upon  a  brave  man  (virum 
conatantem).  1  Bl.  Comm.  131;  Calv.  Lei. 
And  this  kind  of  fear  alone  will  Invalidate 
a  contract  as  entered  Into  through  duress. 
Calv.  Lex. 

In  a  more  general  sense,  fear. 


MEUBLES.  In  French  law.  Movables  (g. 
V.)  Meublea  meitblans.  household  utensils 
and  ornaments. 

MEUM  EST  PROMITTERE,  NON  DIM- 
ittere.  It  is  mine  to  promise,  not  to  dis- 
cbarge.    2  Rolle,  39. 

MICHAELMAS  TERM.  In  EngUsh  law. 
One  of  the  four  terms  of  the  courts.  It  be- 
gins on  the  2d  day  of  November,  and  ends 
on  the  25th  of  November.  It  was  formerly  a 
movable  term.    St.  II  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Wm. 


IV.  1 


70. 


MICHEL  GEMOT,  or  MICEL  GEMOTE 
(Saxon,  great  meeting  or  a^embly).  One  of 
the  names  of  the  generkl  council  immemori- 
ally  held  in  England.    11  Bl,  Comm.  147. 

One  of  the  great  councils  of  king  and  no- 
blemen In  Saxon  times/ 

These  great  councils  were  severally  called 
tiHltena  gemotea,  afurwards  micel  eynoda, 
and  micel  gemotes.  Cowell  (Ed.  1727) ;  Cun- 
ningham.   See  "MIcliel  Synoth." 

MICHEL  SYNOTH  (Saxon,  great  council). 
One  of  the  names  of  the  general  council  Im- 
memorlally  held  In  England.  1  Bl.  Comm. 
147. 

The  Saxon  kings  usually  called  a  "synod," 
or  mixed  council,  consisting  both  of  ecclest- 
asticB  and  the  nobility,  three  times  a  year, 
which  was  not  properly  called  a  "parliament" 
tin  Henry  III.'s  time.  Cowell  (Ed.  1727); 
Cunningham. 

MICHERY.    Theft;  dishonesty. 

MIDDLE  THREAD  (Law  Lat.  medium  fl- 
lum;  Law  Fr.  ftl  de  m,yleu).  An  Imaginary 
line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  a  stream 
in  the  direction  of  Its  length.  Story,  J.,  3 
Sumn.  170,  178. 

MIDDLEMAN.  One  who  has  been  em- 
ployed as  an  agent  by  a  principal,  and  who 
has  employed  a  suhagent  under  him  by  an- 
thorlty  of  the  principal,  either  express  or  Im- 
plied. He  Is  not,  In  general,  liable  for  the 
wrongful  acts  of  the  suhagent,  the  principal 
being  alone  responsible.  3  Campb.4;  6  Term 
R.  411;  14  East.  606. 

A  person  who  Is  employed  botb  by  the 


seller  and  purcliaser  of  goods,  or  by  the  pur- 
chaser alone,  to  receive  them  Into  hie  posses-  t 
alOD,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  something  In 
or  about  them. 

MtESES  (Spanish).    Crops. 

MIDWIFE.  Id  medical  juris  prudence.  A 
woman  who  practises  midwifery;  a  woman 
who  pursues  the  buslnesB  of  an  accouchevae. 

MILE.  A  length  of  a  thousand  paces,  or 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  yards, 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  It 
Contains  eight  furlongs,  every  furlong  being 
forty  poles,  and  each  pole  sixteen  feet  six 
Inches.    2  Starkle,  S9. 

MILEAGE.  A  compensation  of  so  much 
per  mile  allowed  to  ofllcers  travelling  on  the 
public  business,  or  to  any  person  authorita- 
tively summoned  In  respect  to  a  matter  of 
public  importance,  as  to  a  wltoess. 

MILES. 

In  Civil  Law.  A  soldier.  Yrt  a  ••mili- 
tia" aut  a  "multitudine,"  aut  a  numero, 
"mUle  hominvm."     VocaL 

In  Old  English  Law.  A  knight,  be- 
cause military  service  was  part  of  the  feudal 
tenure.  Also,  a  tenant  by  military  service. 
not  a  knlghL  1  Bl.  Comm.  404;  Seld.  Tit. 
Hon.  334. 

MILITARY  CAUSES.  In  English  law. 
Causes  of  action  or  Injuries  cognizable  In 
the  court  military,  or  court  of  chivalry.  3 
Et.  Comm.  103. 

MILITARY  COURTS.  In  English  law.  In- 
clude the  ancient  court  of  chivalry  and  mod- 
em court-martial   {<).  r.l     3  Bl,  Comm.  68, 


MILITARY  TENURES.  Tbe  various  ten- 
ures by  knight  service,  grand  serjeanty,  cors- 
age, etc.,  are  frequently  called  "millUur  ten- 
ures," from  the  nature  of  the  services  which 
they  Involve-     1  Stepta.  Comm.  204. 

MILITARY  TESTAMENT.  InEngUshUw. 
A  nuncupative  will,— that  is,  one  made  by 
word  of  mouth, — by  which  a  soldier  may  dis- 
pose of  his  goods,  pay,  and  other  personal 
chattels,  without  the  forms  and  solemnities 
which  the  law  requires  In  other  cases.  St.  1 
Vict.  c.  26,  i  11. 


MILITARY  FEUDS.  Tbe  genuine  or  orig- 
inal feuds  which  were  in  the  hands  of  mili- 
tary men.  who  performed  military  duty  for 
their  tenures. 

MILITARY  LANDS.  In  American  law. 
l^ands  granted  to  soldiers  for  military  serv- 
ices. U.  S.  Dig.  "Military  and  Bounty 
Lands." 

MILITARY  LAW.  A  system  of  regula- 
tions for  the  government  ot  an  army.  1  Kent. 
Comm.  377.  note. 

That  branch  of  the  laws  which  respects 
military  discipline  and  the  government  of 
persons  employed  In  the  military  service.  De 
Mart.  Courts-Martial,  16. 

Military  law  is  to  lie  distinguished  from 
martial  law.  Martial  law  extends  to  all  per 
sons:  military  law  to  all  mlUta]-?  persons 
only,  and  not  to  those  In  a  civil  capacity. 
Martial  law  supersedes  and  suspends  the 
dvll  law,  but  military  law  is  superadded 
and  subordinate  to  the  civil  law.  See  Z  Kent, 
Comm.  10;  34  Me.  126. 

The  body  of  the  military  law  of  the  United 
States  Is  contained  In  tbe  act  of  April  30. 
1806.  and  tbe  amendatory  acts. 


MILITIA.  A  body  of  persons  enlisted  airf 
trained  to  military  duty,  but  not  kept  !■ 
service,  being  subject  only  to  service  on  call, 
as  In  case  of  Invasion,  Insurrection,  or  riot. 
94  111.  lao. 

MILL.  A  complicated  engine  or  machina 
for  grinding  and  reducing  to  One  particle* 
grain,  fruit,  or  other  substance,  or  tor  per- 
forming other  operations  by  means  of  wheda 
and  a  circular  motion. 

The  house  or  building  that  contains  Um 
machinery  for  grinding,  etc.  Webster. 

MILLBANK  PRISON.  Formerly  called  th« 
"Penitentiary  at  MUlbank."  A  prison  at 
Westminater,  for  convicts  under  sentence  of 
transportation,  until  the  sentence  or  order 
shall  be  executed,  or  the  convict  be  entitled 
to  freedom,  or  be  removed  to  some  othw 
place  of  confinement.  This  prison  ia  placed 
under  the  Inspectors  of  prisons  appointed  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  who  are  a  body  corpo- 
rate, "The  Inspectors  of  the  Mlllbank  Prla- 
on."  The  Inspectors  make  regulations  for  tbe 
government  thereof,  subject  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  yearly  re- 
ports to  him,  to  be  laid  before  parllamenL 
The  secretary  also  appoints  a  governor,  chap- 
lain, medical  officer,  matron,  etc.  Wharton. 


MILLED  MONEY.  This  term  met 
ly  coined  money,  and  It  Is  not  i 
that  It  should  be  marked  or  rolled  on  the 
edgea    Leach,  C.  C.  708. 

MILREI8.  Tbe  name  ofacoln.  The  mlt- 
rels  of  Portugal  Is  taken  as  money  of  ac- 
count, at  the  custom  house,  to  be  of  the  valaa 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  cents.  The  mll- 
reis  of  Azores  Is  deemed  of  the  value  ot 
eighty-three  and  one-third  cents.  The  mll- 
rels  of  Madeira  Is  deemed  of  the  valua  9t 
one  hundred  cents.  Act  March  3,  1843  (5  U. 
S.  St  at  Large.  62E). 


MINATUR  INNOCENTIBU8  QUI  PAR- 
cit  nocentlbus.  He  threatene  the  Innocent 
who  spares  the  sullty.    4  Coke,  45. 

MIND  AND  MEMORY.  A  tesUtor  must 
have  a  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  mem- 
ory. In  other  words,  he  "ought  to  be  ca- 
pable d(  making  his  will  with  an  underetand- 
iDg  of  the  nature  of  the  fauslneBs  In  which  he 
iB  engmge<l,  a  recollection  of  the  property  be 
means  to  dispose  of,  of  the  persons  who  are 
the  object  of  his  bounty,  and  the  manner  In 
which  It  la  to  be  distributed  between  them." 
Washington.  J..  3  Wash.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  BBS, 
586;  4  Wash.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  262;  1  Green,  Ch. 
(N.  J.)  S2.  86;  2  Oreen,  Ch.  (N.  J.)  563,  604; 
26  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  25G,  306,  311,  312;  S  Conn. 
266;  9  Conn.  lOG. 

MINERALS  (Law  Lat.  minna,  a  vein  of 
metal).  All  foeatl  bodies  br  matters  dug  out 
of  mines  or  quarries,  whence  anything  may 
t>e  dug;  such  as  beds  of  stone  which  may  be 
quarried.  14  Mees.  A  W.  S59,  In  construing 
55  Geo.  III.  c.  18;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  17B». 
176*. 

Any  natural  production,  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chemical  afhnltles,  and  organized 
when  becoming  solid  by  the  powers  of  crys- 
tallization. Webster.  But  see  &  Watts  (Pa.) 
34;  1  Crabb,  Real  Prop.  95. 

MINERATOR.  In  old  records.  A  miner. 

MINIMA  POENA  CORPORALIS  EST  MA- 
Jor  quallbet  pecuniaria.  The  smallest  bod- 
ily punishment  la  greater  than  any  pecuniary 
one.    2  Inst  220. 

MINIME  MUTANDA  SUNT  QUAE  CER- 
tam  habuerunt  Interpretation  em.  Things 
which  have  had  a  certain  Interpretation  are 
to  be  altered  as  little  as  possible.      Co.  Lltt. 


MINIMUM  EST  NIHILO  PROXIMUM. 
The  least  is  neit  to  nothing.  Bac.  Arg.  Low's 
Case  of  Tenures. 

MINING  PARTNERSHIP.  An  aasodaUon 
between  the  tenants  in  ctxnmon  of  a  mine. 
who  work  tt  together,  and  divide  the  profits 
In  proportion  to  their  several  interests.  1 
Mont  224;  23  Cal.  198. 

It  has  been  said  not  to  be  a  true  partner- 
ship, but  rather  a  cross  between  a  tenancy 
In  common  and  a  partnership  proper  (Bates, 
PartD.  i  14.  And  see  36  Cal.  365),  for  the 
Teason  that  it  has  no  delictut  peraonarum, 
lOa  U.  S.  641;  52  Cal.  640. 

MINISTER. 

In  Governmental  Law.    An  officer  who 

la  placed  near  the  sovereign,  and  is  Invested 
wltli  the  administration  of  some  one  of  the 
priDClpKl  branches  of  the  goTernment. 


MINISTERIAL 


Conn.  134. 
In   Ecclealastlcal   Law.    One  ordained 

by  some  church  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Ministers  are  authorized  In  the  United 
States,  generally,  to  solemnize  marriage,  and 
are  liable  to  fines  and  penalties  for  marrying 
minors  contrary  to  the  local  regulations.  As 
to  the  right  of  ministers  or  parsons,  see  3 
Am.  Jur.  268;  Shep.  Touch.  (Anthon  Ed.) 
564;  2  Mass.  600;  10  Mass.  97;  14  Maes.  333; 
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In  International  Law.  An  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  of  one  nation, 
with  the  consent  of  two  other  nations  who 
have  a  matter  In  dispute,  with  a  view  by  his 
interference  and  good  office  to  have  such  mat- 
ter settled. 

A  name  given  to  public  functionaries  who 
represent  their  country  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, including  ambassadors,  envoys,  and 
residents. 

A  custom  of  recent  origin  has  Introduced 
a  new  kind  of  ministers,  without  any  par- 
ticular determination  of  character.  Thess 
are  simply  called  "ministers,"  to  indicate 
that  they  are  invested  with  the  general  chi^  - 
acter  of  a  sovereign's  mandatories,  without 
any  particular  asslgnmett  of  rank  or  charac- 
ter. 

The  minister  represents  his  government  in 
a  vague  and  indeterminate  manner,  which 
cannot  be  equal  to  the  first  degree,  and  he 
possesses  all  the  rights  essential  to  a  public 
minister. 

There  are  also  "ministers  plenipotentiar)'." 
who.  as  they  possess  full  powers,  are  of  much 
greater  distinction  than  simple  ministers. 
These,  also,  are  without  auy  particular  at- 
tribution of  rank  and  character,  but  by  cus- 
tom are  now  placed  immediately  below  the 
ambassador,  or  on  a  level  with  the  envoy  ex- 
traordinary. Vattel.  Ilv.  4,  c.  6,  5  74;  1  Kent, 
Comm.  (10th  Ed.)  48;  Merlin.  Report. 

Formerly  no  distinction  was  made  la  the 
different  classes  of  public  ministers,  but  the 
modem  usage  of  Europe  Introduced  some  dis- 
tinctions in  this  respect,  which,  on  account  of 
a  want  of  precision,  became  the  source  of 
controversy.  To  obviate  these,  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  and  that  of  Alx-Ia-Chapelle,  put 
an  end  to  these  disputes  by  classing  minis- 
ters as  follows:  (1)  Ambassadors  and  papal 
legatee  or  nuncios;  (2)  envoys,  ministers,  or 
others  accredited  to  sovereigns  (auprea  iet 
iourcrains) ;  (3)  ministers  resident,  accredit- 
ed to  sovereigns;  (4)  Charget  d'Affairea,  ac- 
credited to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
Recez  du  Congres  de  Vlenne,  du  18  Hars, 
1816;  Protocol  du  Congres  d'Alx-la-Chapelle, 
du  21  Novembre,  1818;  Wheaton,  Int.  Law. 
pt,  3,  c.  1,  5  6.    See  "Ambassador." 

MINISTERIAL.  That  which  Is  done  un- 
der the  authority  of  a  superior;  opposed  te 
judicial;  as.  the  sheriff  is  a  ministerial  officer 
bound  to  obey  the  judicial  commands  of  the 

When  an  officer  acts  in  both  a  Judicial  and 
ministerial  capacity,  be  may  be  compelled  to 
perform  ministerial  acts  In  a  pMrtlcuIar  way; 


MINISTERIAL  POWERS 


MINUTES 


but  when  be  acts  In  a  Judicial  capacttr.  be 
can  only  be  required  to  proceed;  tbe  maoner 
of  doing  so  1b  left  entirely  to  his  Judgment. 
10  Me.  377;  Bac.  Abr  -Justices  of  the  Peace" 
(E) ;  1  Conn.  2S5;  3  Conn.  107;  9  Conn.  275; 
12  Conn.  464.    See  "Mandamus." 

MINISTERIAL  POWERS.  A  phrase  used 
In  English  conveyancing  to  denote  powers 
given  for  the  good,  not  of  the  donee  hlmselt  j 
exclusively,  or  of  the  donee  himself  necesaa-  \ 
rlly  at  all,  but  for  the  good  of  several  per-; 
sons,  Including  or  not  Including  the  donee  i 
also.  They  are  so  called  because  the  donee 
of  them  1b  as  a  minister  or  servant  In  bis  ex- 
ercise of  them.  , 

MINISTERIAL  TRUSTS.  Those  vrhlch  de- 
mand no  further  exercise  of  reason  or  un- 
derstanding than  every  Intelligent  agent 
must  necessarily  employ;  as,  to  convey  an 
estate.  They  are  a  species  of  special  trusts, 
diatlnguisbed  from  discretionary  trusts, 
which  necessarily  require  much  exercise  of 
the  understanding.  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1896. 
Called,  also,  "Instrumental  trusts." 

MINISTRANT.  The  party  cross-examin- 
ing a  witness  was  so  called,  under  the  old 
system  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

MINISTRI  REGIS  (Lat.)  In  old  English 
law.  Ministers  of  the  king,  applied 
Judges  of  the  realm,  and  to  all  those  who 
hold  ministerial  offices  in  the  government.  2 
Inst.  208. 

MINOR  (Lat  less;  younger).  A  minor; 
one  not  a  major,  i.  e..  not  twenty-one.  2  Inst. 
291;  Co.  UtL  88,  128,  172h;  G  Coke,  67;  3 
Bulst.  143;  Bracton,  340b:  Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  60; 
i  26. 

or  less  consideration;  lower.  Calv.  Lex. 
"Major"  and  "minor"  belong  rather  to  civil 
law.  The  common-law  terms  are  "adult"  and 
"infant." 


MINOR  NON  TENETUR  RESPONOERE 
durante  minorl  aetati;  nial  In  eauu  tfotls. 
propter  favorem.  A  minor  Is  not  hound  to 
answer  during  his  minority,  except  as  a  mat- 
ter of  favor  In  a  cause  of  dower.  3  Bulat. 
143. 

MINOR,  QUI  INFRA  AETATEM  12  AN- 
norum  fuerit,  utlagarl  non  potest,  nee  extra 
legem  poni,  quia  ante  talem  aetatem,  non 
eat  aub  lege  allqua,  nee  In  tfecenna.  A  minor 
who  is  under  twelve  years  ot  age  cannot  be 
outlawetl,  nor  placed  without  tbe  laws,  be- 
cause, before  such  age,  he  is  not  under  an^ 
laws,  nor  in  a' decennary.    Co.  Lltt.  128. 

MINORITY.  The  state  or  condition  oT  a 
minor;  infancy. 

The  lesser  number  of  votes  of  a  delibera- 
tive assembly;  opposed  to  "majority"  (?.  v.) 


MINOR  17  ANNIS,  NON  ADMITTITUR 
fore  executorem.  A  minor  under  seventeen 
years  of  age  is  not  admitted  to  be  an  execu- 
tor. 6  Coke,  67. 

MINOR  ANTE  TEMPUS  AGERE  NON 
poteat  In  caau  proprletatia,  nee  etiam  conve- 
nlre.  A  minor  before  majority 'cannot  act  In 
a  case  of  property,  nor  even  agree.  3  Inst. 
291- 

MINOR  FACT.  In  tbe  law  of  evidence.  A 
relative,  collateral,  or  subordinate  fact;  a 
circumstance.  Wills,  Clrc.  Ev.  27;  Burrill, 
Clrc.  Ev.  p.  121,  note  582. 

MINOR  JURARE  NON  POTEST.  A  minor 
eannot  make  oath.  Co.  Litt.  lT2h.  An  infant 
cannot  be  sworn  on  a  Jury.    Litt.  289. 

MINOR  MINOREM  CUSTOOIRE  NON 
debet;  alloa  enlm  praeeumltur  male  regere 
qui  selpaum  regere  nesclt.  A  minor  ought 
not  to  be  guardian  of  a  minor,  for  he  is  pre- 


MINUS  SOLVIT,  QUI  TARDIUS  SOLV- 
it;  nam  et  tempore  minus  solvltur.  He  does 
not  pay  who  pays  tod  late;  tor,  from  the  de- 
lay, he  la  Judged  not  to  pay.     Dig.  50.  16. 

12.  1. 

MINUTE. 

In  Measures.    In  divisions  of  the  circle 

or  angular  measures,  a  minute  Is  equal  to 
sixty  seconds,  or  one-sixtieth  part  of  a  de- 

In  the  computation  of  time,  a  minute  is 
equal  to  sixty  seconds,  or  the  sixtieth  part  of 
an  hour.    See  "Measure." 

In  Practice.    A  memorandum  of  what 

takes  place  In  court,  made  by  authority  of 
the  court  From  these  minutes  the  record  Is 
afterwards  made  up. 

Toullier  says  they  are  so  called  because 
the  writing  In  which  they  were  originally 
was  sraall;  that  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  minuta  (acriptura).  fn  opposition 
to  copies  which  were  delivered  to  the  parties. 
and  which  were  always  written  In  a  larger 
hand.    8  Toullier,  Dr.  Civ.  note  413. 

Minutes  are  not  considered  as  any  part  of 
the  record.  1  Ohio,  268,  See  23  Pick.  (Mass.) 
184,  though  in  some  states,  notably  New 
York,  they  are  by  statute  made  part  of  the 
Judgment-roll,    Code  Grim.  Proc.  N.  Y.  S  485. 

MINUTE  BOOK.  A  book  kept  by  the  clerk 
or  prothonotary  of  a  court,  in  which  minutes 
of  Its  proceedings  are  entered. 

MINUTE  TITHES.  Small  tithes,  usually 
belonging  to  tbe  vicar;  e.  if.,  eggs,  honey, 
wax,  etc,  3  Bum,  Ecc.  Law,  680;  6  4  7  Wm, 
IV.  C.  71,  fS  17,  18,  27. 


MISER  \BILE  DEPOSITUM 


to  writing  before  tbe  lord  ordinary,  as 
ground  of  hiB  Judgment    Bell,  Diet. 

In  BuaJneaa  Law.  Memoranda  or  noteB 

of  a  transaction  or  proceeding.  Tbus,  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  at  a  meeting  of  di- 
rectors or  shareholders  of  a  company  Is  call- 
ed the  "minutes." 

MINUTIO.    In  the  civil  law.    Diminution. 

MIRROR  OES  JUSTICES.  The  Mirror  of 
Justices,  a  treatise  written  during  tbe  reign 
of  Edward  II.  Andrew  Home  is  its  reputed 
author.  It  was  Brst  published  in  1642,  and 
in  1TG8  it  was  translated  Into  English  by 
William  Hughes.  Some  diversity  of  opinion 
seems  to  exist  as  to  its  merits.  Pref.  to  9 
an^  10  Coke.  As  to  the  history  of  this  cele- 
brated booh,  see  SL  Armand's  Essays  on  the 
liegislative  Power  of  England,  5S,  69. 

MISA. 

In  Old  English  Law.  The  mise  or  Is- 
sue in  a  writ  of  right    Spelman. 

In  Old  Records.  A  compact  or  agree- 
ment; a  form  of  compromise.  Cowell. 

MISADVENTURE.  An  accident  by  which 
an  Injury  occurs  to  another. 

When  applied  to  homicide,  misadventure  is 
the  act  of  a  man  who.  in  the  performance  of 
a  lawful  act.  without  any  Intention  to  do 
barm,  and  after  using  proper  precaution  to 
prevent  danger,  unfortunately  kills  another 
person.  The  act  upon  which  the  death  en- 
sues must  be  neither  nmlitm  in  nc  nor  mnhim 
proMbitum.  The  usual  examples  under  this 
bead  are:  (1)  When  the  death  ensues  from 
innocent  recreations;  (2)  from  moderate  and 
lawful  correction  fn  foro  domestico;  (3) 
from  acts  lawful  and  iDdifterent  in  them- 
aelvea.  done  with  proper  and  ordinary  cau- 
tion. 4  Bl.  Comm.  1S2;  1  East  P.  C.  221. 
See  "Homicide;"  "Manslaughter." 


MISAPPROPRIATION.  Wrongful  convex 
Bion  of  property  by  one  to  whom  it  baa  been 
Intrusted.    Steph.  Dig.  Crim.  Law,  275. 

MISBEHAVIOR.  Improper  or  unlawful 
conduct.    See'2  Mart  (La.;  N.  S.)  GS3. 

Generally  applied  to  a  breach  of  duty  or 
propriety  by  an  ofBcer.  witness.  Juror,  etc.. 
not  amounting  to  a  crime. 

MISCARRIAGE, 

In  Medical  Jurisprudence.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  ovum  or  embryo  from  the  uterus 
within  the  flrst  six  weeks  after  conception. 
Between  that  time,  and  before  the  expiration 
of  the  sixth  month,  when  the  child  may  pos' 
sibly  live,  it  Is  termed  "abortion."  When  the 
delivery  takes  place  soon  after  tbe  sixth 
month,  It  is  denominated  "premature  labor." 
But  the  criminal  act  of  destroying  the  foetus 
at  any  time  before  birth  is  termed.  In  law, 
"procuring  miscarriage."  Chit  Med.  Jur. 
410;  2  Dung].  Hum.  Phys.  364.  See  "Abor- 
tion." 

In  Practice.    A  term  used  In  the  stat- 


ute of  frauds  to  denote  that  species  of  wrong- 
ful act  for  the  consequences  of  which  the 
wrongdoer  would  be  responsible  at  law  In  a 
civil  acUon.  2  Bam.  A  Aid.  613;  2  Day 
(Conn.)  457;  63  N.  C,  198;  Browne.  St 
Frauds.  !  155. 

MISCASTING.  An  error  in  auditing  and 
numbering.  It  does  not  Include  any  pretend- 
ed miscasting  or  mlBvalulng.  4  Bouv.  Inst. 
note  412S. 


MISCONTINUANCE.  In  practice.  A  con- 
tinuance of  a  suit  by  undue  process.  Us  ef- 
fect Is  the  same  as  a  discontinuance.  2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  299;  Kltch.  Cts.  231;  Jenk.  Cent  Caa. 

57. 

MISCREANT.  In  old  English  law.  An 
apostate;  an  unbeliever;  one  who  totally  re- 
nounced CbriBtlanlty.    4  BI.  Comm.  44. 

MISDEMEAN.  In  old  English  law.  To 
use  Improperly:  to  abuse.  "If  he  mtsdemean 
an  authority."  Finch.  Law,  bk.  1,  c.  3, 
No.  63. 


MISE  (Lat.  millitre,  through  the  French 
mettre,  to  place). 

In  Pleading.    The  isaue  in  a  writ  of 

right  The  tenant  In  a  writ  of  right  Is  said 
to  "Join  the  mise  on  the  mere  right"  when 
he  pleads  that  hla  title  is  better  than  tbe  de- 
mandant's. 2  Wm.  Saund.  46h,  451.  It  waa 
equivalent  to  the  general  isBue;  and  every- 
thing except  collateral  warranty  might  be 
given  in  evidence  under  It  by  the  tenant 
Booth.  Real  Actlone,  38,  114;  3  Wils.  420;  7 
Wheat  (U.  S.)  31;  3  Pet.  (U,  S.)  133;  7 
Cow.  (N.  Y.)  52;  10  Grat  (Va.)  350.  The 
prayee  in  aid,  on  coming  Into  court.  Joined 
In  the  mlse  together  with  the  tenant  2  Wm. 
Saund.  4Ed,  Bote.  It  was  the  more  common 
practice,  however,  for  the  demandant  to  trav- 
erse tbe  tenant's  plea  when  the  cause  could 
be  tried  by  a  common  jury  Instead  of  the 
grand  assize. 

in  Practice.  Expenses.  It  la  so  com- 
monly used  in  the  entries  of  Judgments,  In 
personal  actlODs;  as,  when  tbe  plaintiff  re- 
covers, the  Judgment  is  guod  recuperet  6am,- 
na  sua.  that  ha  recover  his  damages,  and  pro 
nUtea  et  custagiis,  for  costs  and  charges,  ao 

M18ERA  EST  SERVITUS,  UBI  JUS  EST 
vagum  aut  incertum.  It  Is  a  miserable  slav- 
ery where  the  taw  is  vague  or  uncertain.  4 
Inst  246;  9  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  427;  11  Pet.  (U. 


m&de  under  preBBlDg  necessity;  as.  for  In- 
stance,  shipwreck,  fire,  or  otber  inevitable  ca- 
lamity. Poth.  Proc.  Civ.  pt.  5,  c.  1,  S  1;  Code 
La.  art.  £935. 

MISERERE.  The  name  and  first  word  of 
one  of  the  penitential  psalms  (Ps.  II..  1), 
being  that  which  was  commonly  used  to  be 
given  by  the  ordinary  to  such  condemned 
malefactors  as  were  allowed  the  benefit  ot 
clergy;  whence  It  Is  also  called  the  "psalm 
of  mercy."     Wharton. 

MISERICORDIA  (Lat.)  An  arbitrary  or 
discretionary  amercement. 

To  he  in  mercy  Is  to  Ik  liable  to  such  pun- 
ishment as  the  Judge  may,  in  his  discretion. 
Inflict.  According  to  Spelman.  migericordia 
Is  so  called  because  the  party  Is  In  mercy, 
and  to  distinguish  this  fine  from  redemp- 
tions, or  heavy  Qnes.  Spelman.  See  Co.  LItt. 
126b;  Madd.  c.  14. 


MISFEASANCE.    The  pertoriaance  of  an 

act  which  might  lawfully  be  done,  In  an  Im- 
proper manner,  by  which  another  person  re- 
ceives an  injury. 

It  differs  from  malfeasance  or  nonfeasance. 
See,  generally.  2  VIner.  Abr.  35;  2  Kent. 
Comm.  443;  Doct.  Plac.  62;  Story,  Ballm.  5  9. 

It  seems  to  be  settled  that  there  Is  a  dis- 
tinction between  misfeasance  and  non fea- 
sance in  the  case  of  mandates.  In  cases  of 
nonfeasance,  the  mandatary  la  not  generally 
liable,  because,  bis  undertaking  being  gratui- 
tous, there  is  no  consideration  to  support  It; 
but  in  cases  of  misfeasance  the  common  law 
gives  a  remedy  for  the  Injury  done,  and  to 
the  extent  of  that  injury.  5  Term  R.  143;  4 
Johns,  (N.  Y,)  81;  2  Johns.  Cas.  (N.  Y.)  92; 
1  Esp.  74;  2  Ld.  Raym.  909;  Story,  Ballm.  ! 
16E:  Bouv.  Inst.  Index. 

MISFORTUNE.  An  adverse  event  not  Im 
mediately  dependent  on  the  action  or  will  of 
htm  who  suffers  from  it,  and  of  such  a  cbar- 
act«r  that  no  prudent  man  would  take  It  Into 
his  calculation  in  reference  to  the  Interest  of 
himself  or  of  others. 

Homicide  by  misfortune.  See  "Excusable 
Homicide." 

MISJOINDER.  An  Improper  Joinder,  wheth- 
er of  actions,  causes  of  action,  offenses,  par- 
ties, etc.    See  "Joinder." 

MISKENNINQ  |Fr.  mi».  wrong,  and  Saxon 
cennan,  summon).  A  wrongful  citation;  a 
variance  in  a  plea.  1  Mon.  Angl.  237;  Chart. 
Hen.  II.;  Jacob;  Du  Cange. 

MISNOMER.  The  use  of  a  wrong  name  In 
designating  any  person  In  any  Instrument  or 
proceeding.  In  contracts  and  deeds,  a  mis- 
nomer Is  generally  immaterial  if  the  person 
intended  can  be  ascertained.  11  Coke,  20;  I 
Ld.  Raym.  304. 

In  a  pleading,  misnomer  of  a  party  is 
ground  of  abatement,  while  misnomer  of  a 
third  person  Is  or  is  not  a  fatal  variance,  ac- 
cordingly as  it  is  or  Is  not  material.  See 
"Idem  Sonans." 


MISPLEADING.  Pleading  Incorrectly,  or 
omitting  anything  In  pleading  which  la  es- 
sential to  the  support  or  defense  of  an  ac- 
tion, 1b  so  called. 

Pleading  "Not  guilty"  to  an  action  of  debt 
Is  an  example  of  the  first;  setting  out  a  de- 
fective title  Is  an  example  of  the  second.  See 
3  Salk.  365. 

It  comprebends  misdectarlng.  wiiether  the 
error  Is  In  separate  counts,  or  In  the  mis- 
Jolnlng  of  counts.  22  Wend.  (N.  Y.|  3G9. 
375. 

MISPRISION.  In  criminal  law.  A  term 
used  to  signify  every  considerable  misde- 
meanor which  has  not  a  certain  name  given 
to  It  by  law.    3  Inst.  36. 

The  concealment  of  a  crime. 

Misprision  of  felony  is  the  like  conceal- 
ment of  felony,  without  giving  any  degree  of 
maintenance  to  the  felon  (Act  Cong.  April 
30,  1790,  §  (i;  1  Story.  U.  S.  Laws,  84) ;  for  If 
any  aid  be  given  him.  the  party  becomes  an 
accessory  after  the  fact 

Misprision  of  treason  Is  the  concealment  of 
treason  by  being  merely  passive.  Act  Cong. 
April  30.  1790  (1  Story,  U.  S.  Laws.  83;  1 
East,  P.  C.  139).  If  any  assistance  be  given 
to  the  traitor.  It  makes  the  party  a  principal. 
as  there  are  no  accessories  In  treason. 

Negative  misprision  consists  in  the  con- 
cealment of  something  which  ought  to  be  re- 

Posltlve  misprision  consists  In  the  com- 
mission of  something  which  ought  not  to  be 

done,    4  Bl.  Comm.  c.  9. 

MISRECITAL.  The  Incorrect  recital  of  a 
matter  of  fact,  either  in  an  ^n'eement  or  a 
plea.  Under  the  latter  term  Is  here  under- 
stood the  declaration  and  all  the  subsequent 
pleadings.    See  "Recital." 

MISREPRESENTATION.  The  assertion  of 

that  which  Is  not  true. 

The  nature  of  misrepresentations  to  entitle 
a  party  Injured  thereby  varies  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  relief  sought,  but  in  general  the 
misrepresentation  for  which  relief  will  be 
granted  must  be  a  willfully  false  statement 
respecting  a  matter  of  tact  (hot  of  law  or 
opinion),  which  was  reasonably  calculated  to 
mislead  the  party  to  his  prejudice  in  respect 
to  the  business  in  hand,  and  which  did  actu- 
ally have  that  effect. 

MI8SILIA  {Lat.  from  mitlnr.  to  send  or 
throw).  In  the  Roman  law.  GifU  or  liber- 
alities, which  the  praetors  and  consuls  were 
In  the  habit  of  throwing  among  the  people. 
Inst.  2.  1.  45. 

MISSING  SHIP.  A  ship  which  has  been 
at  sea  and  unheard  from  for  so  long  a  time- 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  presumption  that  she 
has  perished  with  all  on  board. 

There  is  no  precise  time  fixed  as  to  when 
the  presumption  Is  to  arise;  and  this  must 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  eaoh  case. 
2  Strange.  1199:  Park,  Ins.  63;  Marsh.  Ins. 
488;  2  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  lEO;  1  Calnes  (N.  Y.) 
625;  Holt,  242. 

MISSIO    (Lat.   from    mitlcre,   to   send   or 


MISSIVES  (ffi 

put).  In  the  civil  law.  A  seodine  or  put- 
ting. MiMio  In  bono,  &  putting  ttae  creditor 
In  possession  of  the  debtor's  property.  1 
Mackeld.  Civ.  Law.  37S.  £344:  4  Reeve, 
Hist  Eng.  Law,  20;    2  Karnes,  Eq.  208. 

Missio  judicum  in  consilium,  a  sending  out 
of  the  jiidicet  {or  jury)  to  make  up  their 
sentence.    Halifax,  Anal.  bk.  3,  c.  13,  No.  31. 

MISSIVES.  In  Scotch  practice.  Writings 
passed  between  parties  as  evidence  of  a 
transaction.    Bell.  Diet. 

In  old  records.     A 


MISTAKE.     An  erroneous  conception 
belief  in  respect  to  matter  of  either  fact 
law,  arising  from  Ignorance,  surprise.  Impo- 
sition, or  misplaced  confidence.    See  Story, 
Eq.  Jur.  !  110. 

That  result  of  Ignorance  of  law  or  fact 
which  has  misled  a  person  to  commit  that 
which,  if  he  had  not  been  in  error,  he  would 
not  have  done,  Jeremy,  E^.  Jur.  bk.  2,  pt.  2, 
p.  3S8. 

«  Distinction  between  "mistake"  and  "Igao- 
rance,"  see  "Ignorance." 

MISTERY.    An  old  form  ot  mystery  {q.  i.) 


MISTRIAL.  A  trial  which  is  erroneous 
on  account  of  some  defect  In  the  persons 
trying,  as  if  the  Jury  come  from  the  w 
county,  or  because  there  was  no  iBsue 
formed,  as  it  uo  plea  be  entered,  or  i 
other  defect  of  Jurisdiction.  3  Croke.  284; 
2  Maule  ft  S.  270. 

MISUSER.    An  unlawful   use  of  a  right. 

In  cases  of  public  offices  and  franchises, 
misuser  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  right  to 
forfeited,    2  Bl,  Comm,  163;  5  Pick,  (Mass.) 
1G3, 

MITIGATION.  Reduction;  diminution; 
lessening  of  the  amount  of  a  penalty  or  pun- 
ishment. 

Circumstances  which  do  not  amount  to  a 
Justification  or  excuse  of  the  act  committed 
may  yet  be  properly  coueldered  In  mitiga- 
tion of  the  punishment:  as.  for  example,  the 
fact  that  one  who  stole  a  loaf  of  bread  was 
starving. 

In  actions  for  the  recovery  of  damages. 
matters  may  often  be  given  in  evidence  In 
mitigation  of  damages  which  are  no  answer 
to  the  action  Itself.  See  "Damages;"  "Char- 
acter," 

MITIOR  8EN8US.     See  "In  MItlori  Sen- 


MITIUS  IMPERANTI  MELIUS  PARETUR. 
The  more  mildly  one  commands,  the  better  Is 
he  obeyed.    3  Inst,  24. 

MITTENDO  MANUSCRIPTUM  PEDIS 
(inl*.  An  abolished  Judicial  writ  addressed 
to  the  treasurer  and  chamberlain  of  the 
ehequer  to  search  for  and  transmit  the  foot 
of  a  Bne  acknowledged  before  Justices  in  eyre 
into  the  common  pleas.    Reg.  Orlg.  14. 


MIXED  PROPERTY 

MITTER  (Law  Fr,)   To  put,  to  send,  or  to 

pass;  as,  mitter  restate,  to  pass  the  estate; 
Itter  le  aroii.  to  pass  a  right.  2  Bl.  Coipm, 
4;  Bac.  Abr.  "Release"  (C) ;  Co.  Lltt.  193, 

273b.    Mitter  a  large,  to  put  or  set  at  large, 

MITTER  AVANT  (Law  Fr,)  In  old  prae- 
ce.     To  put  before;    to   present   before  a 

court;  to  produce  in  court.  Mist  avant  un 
produced  a  deed.    Y.  B.  M,  5  Edw,  III. 

119. 

MITTIMUS. 

In  Old  English  Law.    A  writ  inclosing 

L  record  sent  to  be  tried  In  a  county  palatine. 
t  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  word  mil 
timtis.  "we  send,"  It  Is  the  jury  process  of 
these  counties,  and  commands  the  proper  of- 
fleer  of  the  county  palatine  to  command  the 
sheriff  to  summon  the  Juryfor  the  trial  of  the 
cause,  and  to  raturn  the  record,  etc.  1  Mart, 
(La.)  278;  2  Mart,  (I-a.)  88. 

In    Criminal    Practice.     A    precept    in 

writing,  under  the  hanfl  and  seal  of  a  Justice 
of  the  peace,  or  other  competent  ofBcer,  di- 
rected to  the  Jailer  or  keeper  ot  a  prison. 
commanaing  him  to  receive  and  safely  keep 
a  person  charged  with  an  offense  therein 
named,  until  he  shall  be  delivered  by  due 
course  of  law,    Co.  Lltt.  590. 

MIXED  ACTION.  In  practice.  An  action 
partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  a  r«l  and 
ot  a  personal  action,  by  which  real  properly 
Is  demanded,  and  also  damages  top  a  wrong 
sustained.  An  ejectment  is  of  this  nature,  4 
Bouv.  Inat,  note  3650,     See  "Action," 

MtXEOCONTRACT.  Inclvillaw,  Aeon- 
tract  In  which  one  of  the  parties  confers  a 
benefit  on  the  other,  and  requires  ot  the  lat- 
ter something  of  less  value  than  what  he 
has  given;  as,  a  legacy  charged  with  some- 
thing of  less  value  than  the  legacy  Itself, 
Poth.  Obi.  note  12. 

MIXED  GOVERNMENT.  A  governmpn( 
established  with  some  of  the  powers  of  a 
monarchical,  arlstocratlcal,  and  democratical 
government. 

MIXED  JURY.  A  bilingual  Jury;  a  Jury  of 
the  halt-tongue. 

Also  a  Jury  composed  partly  ot  negroes  and 
partly  of  white  men. 

MIXED  LARCENY.  Compound  larcpny. 
See  "Larceny." 

MIXED  LAWS.  A  name  sometimes  given 
those  which  concern  both  persons  and 
property. 

MIXED  PRESUMPTIONS.  Presumptions 
partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  presumptions 
of  law  and  presumptions  of  fact;  i.  e,.  pre- 
sumptions of  fact  recognized  by  law, 

MIXED  PROPERTY.  That  kind  of  prop- 
erty which  Is  not  altogether  real  nor  per- 
sonal, but  a  compound  of  both.  Heirlooms, 
tombstones,  monuments  In  a  church,  and  title 
deeds  to  an  estate,  are  of  this  nature.  1  Bl, 
Comm,  428;  3  Bam.  £  Adol.  174;  4  Blng.  106. 


MIXED  SUBJECTS,  ETC.  (6( 

MIXED  SUBJECTS  OF  PROPERTV.  Snch 
ns  fall  within  the  definition  oC  tbfags  real, 
but  which  are  attended,  nevertheless,  with 
some  of  the  t^al  qualities  of  things  person- 
al, as  em  1)1  em  en  ta.  flxturee,  and  shares  In 
public  undertakingB,  connected  with  land. 
Besides  these,  there  are  others  which,  though 
things  personal  In  point  of  deSnItion,  are. 
In  respect  ot  some  of  their  legal  qualities. 
of  the  nature  of  things  real;  such  are  ani- 
mals, ferae  naturae,  charters  and  deeds,  court 
rolls,  and  other  evidences  of  the  land,  togeth- 
er with  the  chesta  In  which  they  are  cod- 
talned.  ancient  family  pictures,  ornaments, 
tombstonea,  coats  of  armor,  with  pennons 
and  other  ensigns,  and  especlall}'  heirlooms. 
Wharton. 

MIXED  TITHES.  In  ecclesiastical  law. 
"Those  which  arise  not  Immedtate))'  from  the 
ground,  but  from  those  things  which  are 
■  nourished  by  the  ground;"  e.  g.,  colts,  chick- 
ens, calves,  milk,  eggs,  etc.  3  Bum.  Ecc. 
Law.  380;  2  Bl.  Comm.  24. 

MIXED  WAR.  A  mixed  war  is  one  which 
is  made  on  one  side  by  public  authority,  and 
on  the  other  by  mere  private  persons.  1  Hill 
(N.  Y.)  377,  415. 

MIXTION.  The  putting  of  different  goods 
or  chattelB  together  In  such  a  manner  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  separated;  as,  putting 
the  wines  of  two  different  persona  Into  the 
same  barrel,  the  grain  of  several  persons  In- 
to the  same  bag.  and  the  like. 

The  Intermixture  may  be  occasioned  by  the 
willful  act  of  the  party,  or  owner  of  one  of 
the  articles,  by  the  wUlIul  act  ot  a  stranger. 
by  the  negligence  of  the  owner  or  a  stranger, 
or  by  accident.     See  "Confusion." 

MIXTUM  IMPERIUM  (I.At.)  tn  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Mixed  authority;  a  kind  of  civil 
power.  A  term  applied  by  Lord  Hale  to  the 
"power"  of  certain  subordinate  civil  magis- 
trates, as  distinct  from  "Jurisdiction."  Hale. 
Anal.  }  11. 

MOB.  An  unorganized  assemblage  of  many 
persons  bent  on  unlawful  violence;  a  riot 
Involving  a  multitude.    Abbott. 

MOBBING  AND  RIOTING,  tn  Scotch  law. 
A  genera]  term.  Including  all  those  convoca- 
tions of  the  lieges  for  violent  and  unlawful 
purposes  which  are  attended  with  injury  to 
the  persons  or  property  of  the  lieges,  or  ter- 
ror and  alarm  to  the  neighborhood  in  which 
It  takes  place.  The  two  phrases  are  usually 
ptactd  together;  but,  nevertheless,  they  have 
distinct  meanings,  and  are  sometimes  used 
separately  In  legal  language. — the  word 
"mobbing"  being  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
unlawful  assemblage  and  violence  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  that  of  "rioting"  to  the 
outrageous  behavior  of  a  single  individual. 
Alls.  Crini.  I^aw,  c.  23,  p.  509. 

MOBILIA.    See  "Movables." 


MOBILIA  PERSONAM  SEQUUNTUR; 
immobllla  altum.  Movable  things  follow  the 
person:  immovable,  their  locality.  Story. 
Confl.  Laws  <3d  Ed.)  63S.  639. 

MOBILIA  SEQUUNTUR  PERSONAM. 
Movables  follow  the  person.  Story.  Cotifl. 
Laws  (3d  Ed.)  638.  639;  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 

(3d  London  Ed.)  462. 

MODERAMEN  INCULPATAE  TUTELAE 
(Lat)  In  Roman  law.  The  regulation  ot 
justifiable  defense.  A  term  used  to  ezprsaa 
that  degree  of  force  In  defense  of  the  peraoB 
or  property  which  a  person  might  safely  use; 
although  it  should  occasion  the  death  of  the 
aggressor.    Calv.  !<».;  Bell,  Diet. 

MODERATA  MISERICORDIA.  A  writ 
founded  on  Magna  Charta.  wblcb  lies  for  him 
who  is  amerced  In  a  court,  not  of  record,  for 
any  traosgresBlon  beyond  the  quality  or  quan- 
tity of  the  offense.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
lord  of  the  court,  or  his  bailiff,  commanding 
him  to  take  a  moderate  amerciament  of  tha 
parties.  New  Nat,  Brev.  167  ;  Fltih.  NaL 
Brev.  76. 

MODERATE  CASTIGAVIT.  In  pleading. 
The  name  of  a  plea  In  trespass  by  which  the 
defendant  Justifies  an  assault  and  battery,  be- 
cause he  moderately  corrected  the  plaintiff, 
whom  he  had  a  right  to  correct.  2  ChlL  PI. 
676;  2  Bos.  ft  P.  224;  16  Mass.  347;  2  Phil. 
Ev.  147;   Bac.  Abr.  "Assault"  <C), 

This  plea  ought  to  disclose,  in  general 
terms,  the  (»UBe  which  rendered  the  correc- 
tion expedient.    S  Salk.  47. 

MODERATOR.  A  person  appointed  to  pre- 
side at  a  popular  meeting.  Sometimes  be  la 
called  a  "chairman."  The  presiding  o0cer  oC 
town  meetings  in  New  England  is  so  called. 

MODICA  CIRCUMSTANTIA  FACTI  JUS 
mutat.  A  small  circumstance  attending  an 
act  may  change  the  law. 

MODIU8  (LaL)  In  old  English  law.  A 
busbel.    Cowell ;    Spelman. 

A  larger  measure,  ol  uncertain  quantilr. 
Id. 

A  measure  of  land.    Id. 

MODO  ET  FORMA  (Lat.  in  manner  and 
form).  In  pleading.  Technical  words  used 
to  put  In  issue  such  concomitants  of  the  prln- 
rlpal  matters  as  time,  place,  etc.,  where  these 
0 1  rcum stances  were  material.  Their  use  when 
these  circumstances  were  Immaterial  was 
purely  formal.  The  words  were  translated 
literally,  when  pleadings  began  to  be  made  In 
Engitsb.  by  "in  manner  and  form."  See 
Lawes,  PI.  120;  Gould,  PI.  c.  6.  S  22;  Stepb. 
PI.  213;  Dane.  Abr.  Index;  Vlner,  Abr.  "Mo- 
do  et  Forma." 

MODUS. 

In  Civil  Law.    Manner;  means;   way. 

Alnsworth.    A  rythmic  song.  Du  Gauge. 

In  Old  Conveyancing.    Manner;  e.  g.. 

the  manner  in  which  an  estate  should  be 
held,  etc.  A  qualification,  whether  in  restrfo- 
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(ion  or  enlargement  of  the  terms  of  tbe  in- 
strument;  eBpeclftllj'  with  relation  to  the 
kind  of  grant  called  "donatio, " — tbe  making 
those  quasi  helra  who  were  not  In  fact  heirs, 
according  to  tbe  ordinary  form  of  such 
veyances.  And  this  moUvs  or  qualification  of 
tbe  ordinary  form  became  eo  common  as  to 
give  rise  to  tbe  maxim,  modus  et  conventio 
vincunt  legem.  Co.  LItt.  19a;  Bracton,  1Tb; 
1  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law.  293.  A  coneldera- 
tlon.    Bracton,  17,  18. 

— In  Ecclealaattcal  Law.  A  peculiar  man- 
ner of  tltblng,  growing  out  ot  custom.  See 
"Modus  Decimandl." 

MODUS  DE  NON  DECIMANDO.  In  eccle- 
siastical law.  A  custom  or  prescription  not 
to  pay  tithes,  wbicb  Is  not  good,  except  in 
case  of  abbey  lands.    2  Bl.  Comm.  31,  note. 

MODUS  DE  NON  DECIMANDO  NON  VA- 
let  A  murftw  (preacrlption)  not  to  pay  tUbee 
is  TOtd.  Lofft,  427;  Cro.  Bllz.  511;  2  Bl. 
Comm.  31. 

MODUS  DECIMANDI.  In  ecclesiastical 
law.  A  peculiar  manner  of  tithing,  arising 
from  Immemorial  usage,  and  differing  from 
tbe  payment  of  one-tentb  ot  the  annual  tn- 

To  be  a  good  modus,  the  custom  must  be, 
first,  certain  and  Invariable;  second,  benefl' 
cial  to  tbe  parson;  third,  a  custom  to  pwf 
something  different  from  tbe  thing  com- 
pounded for;  fourth,  of  tbe  same  species; 
Httb.  the  tblng  aubsUtuted  must  be  in  lU  na- 
ture as  durable  as  the  tithes  themselves; 
sixth.  It  must  not  be  too  large, — that  would 
be  a  ronfc  modus.  2  Bl.  Comm,  30.  See  2  A 
3  Wm.  IV.  c.  100;  13  Mees.  ft  W.  822. 

MODUS  ET  CONVENTIO  VINCUNT  LE- 
gem.  Th^  form  of  agreement  and  the  con- 
vention of  the  parties  overrule  the  law.  2 
Cobe,  73. 

MODUS  HABILI8.     A  good  or  valid  man- 


MODUS  LEGEM  DAT  DONATIONL  The 
manner  gives  law  to  a  gift.  Co.  LItt.  19a; 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  61G. 

MODUS  LEVANDI  PINES.  Tbe  manner 
of  levying  fines;  the  title  of  a  short  statute 
in  French,  passed  la  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Edward  I.    Z  Inst.  610;  2  Bl.  Comm.  349. 

MODUS  TENENDi.  The  manner  of  hold- 
ing; i.  e..  the  different  Bpecles  ot  tenures  by 
which  estates  are  held. 


MODUS  VACANDI.  The  manner  of  vacat- 
ing. How  and  why  an  estate  has  been  relln- 
quisbed  or  surrendered  by  a  vassal  to  bis 
lord  might  well  be  referred  to  by  this  phrase. 
See  Tray.  Lat.  Max.  s.  v. 

MODUS  VIVENDI.  In  International  law. 
An  agreement  between  nations  not  rising  to 
tbe  dignity  of  a  treaty,  regulating  tbelr  con- 
duct in  respect  to  a  particular  matter.    Or- 


dinarily applied  to  agreements  to  preserve 
the  itatui  quo  pending  tbe  negotiation  of  a 
final  treaty. 


MQHATRA.  In  French  law.  The  name  of 
a  fraudulent  contract  made  to  cover  a  usuri- 
ous loan  of  money. 

II  takes  place  when  an  Individual  buys 
merchandise  from  another  on  a  credit  at  a 
high  price,  to  sell  It  Immediately  to  tbe  first 
seller,  or  to  a  third  person  who  acts  as  bis 
agent,  at  a  much  less  price  for  cash.  16 
TouUier,  Dr.  Of  v.  note  44;  1  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
1118. 

MOIETY.  The  half  of  anj-tbing;  as,  If  a 
testator  bequeath  one  moiety  of  bis  estate  to 
A.,  and  the  other  to  B.,  each  shall  take  an 
equal  part.  Joint  tenants  are  said  to  hold  by 
moieUea.    LItt.  12S;  3  C.  B.  274,  283. 

MOLESTATION.  In  Scotch  law.  Tbe 
name  of  an  action  competent  to  tbe  proprie- 
tor of  a  landed  estate  (^^nat  those  wbo  dis- 
turb his  possession.  It  Is  chiefiy  used  in 
questions  ot  commonly,  or  of  controverted 
marches.    Brsk.  Inst.  4.  1.  48. 


MOLITURA  LIBERA.  Fre«  grinding;  a 
liberty  to  have  a  mill  without  paying  tolls  to 
tbe  lord.    Jacob. 

MOLLITER  MANUS  IMPOSUIT  {lMt..y  He 
laid  his  bands  on  gently. 

In    Pleading.     Technical   words  in  a 

plea  In  justification  ot  a  trespass  to  the  per- 
son, that  defendant  used  no  more  force  than 
reasonably  necessary  (20  Johns.  [N.  Y.l 
...,  4  Denio  [N.  Y.]  448;  Z  Strob.  [S.C.J 
232;  17  Ohio,  454),  In  defense  of  property  (3 
Gush.  [Mass.]  154;  3  Ohio  St.  159;  9  Barb. 
[N.  Y.]  662;  23  Pa.  3L  424.  See  19  N.  H. 
562;  2E  Ala.  [N.  S.]  41;  4  Cush.  [Mass.] 
697).  or  the  prevention  of  crime  (2  Cblt.  PI. 
574). 

MOLMUTIAN  LAWS.  The  laws  of  Dun- 
vallo  Moimutlus.  a  legendary  or  mythical 
king  of  the  Britons,  who  Is  supposed  to  have 
begun  his  reign  about  400  B.  C.  These  laws 
were  famous  In  tbe  land  till  the  Conquest. 
Tomlins;  Mozley  A  W. 


A  portion  of  time  that  might  be  measured, 
a  division  or  subdivision  of  an  hour,  an- 
swering In  some  degree  to  the  modern  "min- 
ute," but  of  longer  duration.  According  to 
Accurslus.  ten  moments  (momenta)  made  a 
point  (punctum).  and  four  points  an  hour. 
Calv.  Lex.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  rule  stated 
in  Bracton,  that  an  hour  consists  of  forty 
moments  {hora  fit  ex  gvadraginta  momen- 
lis},  which  has  been  so  far  misunderstood 
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MONARCHY.  Tbat  government  whlcb  ls| 
ruled,  really  or  theoretical ly,  by  one  man,! 
who  Is  wholly  set  apart  trom  all  other  mem- 
bets  ol  the  state. 

MONASTERIUM  (Graeco-Uit.  and  Lftw  ' 
Lat.)  In  civil  and  old  ElngliBh  Uw.  A  mon- 1 
astery;  a  uburob.  Nov.  B;  Spelman.  Hence  I 
according  to  Spelmaa,  the  Saion  mynster  , 
and   munHer.   and    probably,   also,   the   L.aw  | 

MONETA  (Lat.)  In  civil  and  old  English  j 
law.  Money.  Said  to  be  derived  from  »io- 1 
ncre,  to  warn,  because  by  the  Impreselon  I 
upon  It  we  are  warned  whoae  It  Is,  that ' 
Is,  by  whom  coined,  and  what  is  Its  value. 
Falsa  moiiela.  counterfeit  money.  Code,  9. 
2*.  UoneUim  iiiuiFifiicliim.  Mem.  In  Scacc. 
H.  32  Edw.  1.  lie  nionrta  et  chambio  domini 
rrgin.  of  the  money  and  exchange  of  the  lord 
the  king.     Bracton.  fol.  117. 

MONETA  EST  JUSTUM  MEDIUM  ET 
mensura  rerum  comrnutabillum,  nam  per  me- 
dium monetae  (It  omnium  rerum  conven- 
iens, et  JuBta  aeatimatlo.  Money  la  the  Just 
medium  and  measure  of  all  commutable 
things,  tor  by  the  medium  of  money  a  con- 
venient and  just  estimation  of  all  things  Is 
made.    See  1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  922. 

MONETANDI  JUS  COMPREHENDITUR 
in  regallbua  quae  nunquam  a  reglo  sceptro 
abdlcantur.  The  right  of  coining  Is  compre- 
hended amongst  those  rights  of  royalty  which 
are  never  relinquished  by  the  kingly  sceptre. 
Dav.  18. 

MONEY.  In  a  strict  sense,  gold  and  silver 
coin.  Const.  U,  S.  art.  1.  51  8,  10.  See  44 
Tex.  622. 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  common  medium  of 
exchange  in  a  clvlllied  nation.  46  Tex,  309; 
5  Humph.  (Tenn.)  16. 

The  term  is  used  to  designate  the  whole 
volume  of  the  medium  of  exchange,  recog- 
nized by  law  or  the  custom  of  merchants,  34 
Fed.  eSl.  It  Is  generally  held  to  Include 
banknotes.  3  Mass.  403;  71  Ala.  644:  47  W!b. 
667.    But  see.  contra,  3  Conn.  634. 

As  used  In  wills.  It  has  been  construed  as 
synonymous  with  personalty,  to  effect  the  In- 
tent of  the  testator,    .larm.  Wills,  c.  24. 

MONEY  CLAIMS.  Id  English  practice. 
Under  the  Judicature  act  of  1875.  claims  for 
the  price  of  goods  sold,  for  money  lent,  for 
arrears  of  rent.  etc..  and  other  claims  where 
money  Is  directly  payable  on  a  contract  ex- 
press or  implied,  as  opposed  to  the  cases 
where  money  is  claimed  by  way  of  damages 
for  some  Independent  wrong,  whether  by 
breach  of  contract  or  otherwise.  These  "mon- 
ey claims"  correspond  very  nearly  to  the 
"money  counts"'  hitherto  in  use.  Mozley  ft  W. 


ed  on  express  or  Implied  promlBes  to  pay 
money  in  consideration  Of  a  precedent  debt. 
Tbey  are  of  tour  descriptions,  the  fndebitati* 
aaaumpsit,  the  Quantum  meruit,  the  quanlutn 
valebant,  and  the  account  stated. 

MONEY  DEMAND.  A  demand  which  Is 
certain  beforehand,  or  ascertainable  by  cal- 
culation. 

MONEY  HAD  AND  RECEIVED.  In  plead- 
ing. The  technical  designation  of  a  form  of 
declaration  In  OMumpiii.  wherein  the  plain- 
tiff declares  that  the  defendant  had  and  re- 
ceived certain  money,  etc. 

An  action  of  asaumpait  will  lie.  without  re- 
gard to  privity  of  contract,  to  recover  money 
I  to  which  the  plaintiff  Is  entitled,  and  which 
Id  justice  and  equity,  when  no  rule  of  policy 
'  or  strict  law  prevents  it,  the  defendant  ought 
:  to  refund  to  the  plalDtlff.  and  which  be  can- 
not with  a  good  conscience  retain,  on  a  count 
for  money  had  and  received.  6  9erg.  ft  R. 
(Pa.)  369;  10  Serg.  ft  H.  (Pa.)  219;  1  DalL 
IPa.)  14S;  2  Dail.  (Pa.)  164;  3  J.  J.  Marsh. 
(Ky.)  176;  1  Har.  (N.  J.)  447;  1  Har.  ft  O. 
(Md.l  258;  7  Mass.  2S8;  6  Wend.  (N.  Y.) 
290;  13  Wend.  (N.  Y.)   488;  Add.  Cont,  230. 

MONEY  JUDGMENT.  One  which  requires 
the  payment  of  money,  as  distinguished  from 
one  directing  some  act  to  be  done. 

MONEY  LENT.  In  pleading.  The  tech- 
nical name  of  a  declaration  In  an  action  of 
dssumpsif  for  that  the  defendant  promised  to 
pay  the  plaintiff  for  money  lent. 

To  recover,  the  plaintiff  must  prove  that 
the  defendant  received  his  money,  but  it  Is 
not  iDdispensabte  that  it  should  be  originally 
lent.  If,  for  example,  money  has  been  ad- 
vanced upon  a  special  contract,  which  has 
been  abandoned  and  rescinded,  and  which 
cannot  be  enforced,  the  law  raises  an  implied 
promise  from  the  person  who  holds  the  moo- 
pay  It  back  as  money  lent.  7  BIng.  3G6: 
3  Mees.  A  W.  434;  9  Mees.  ft  W.  729.  See  1 
N,  Chip.  (Vt.)  214;  3  J.  J.  Marsh.  (Ky.)  37. 


MONEY  OF  ADIEU.  In  French  law.  Ear- 
nest money.  So  called  t>ecause  given  at  part- 
ing, in  completion  of  the  bargain.  Poth. 
Sale,  507.  Arrhet  Is  the  usual  French  word 
for  earnest  money;  "money  of  adieu"  is  a 
provincialism  found  In  the  province  of  Or- 

MONEY  PAID.  In  pleading.  The  technical 
name  of  a  declaration  In  as«uinpstt.  In  which 
the  plaintiff  declares  for  money  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  defendant. 

MONEYED  CORPORATION.  In  New  York 
law.  one  having  the  power  to  make  loans  up- 
on pledges  or  deposits,  or  to  make  conlracta 
of  insurance.    1  Rev.  St.  N.  Y.  731 ;  3  N.  Y- 


MONEY  COUNTS.  In  pleading.    The  com-       MONIER,  or  MONEYER  (Law  Lat  wme- 

mon  counts  In  an  action  of  a*sumpi«it.  tariua).    In  old  EIngllsb  law.    A  minister  of 

They  are  so  called  because  they  are  found-   the  mint,  who  made  and  coined  the  king's 
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money.  There  were  eeverdi  of  these  monieri 
or  workmen;  "some  to  sheftr  the  money, 
some  to  forge  It,  othera  to  beat  It  broad, 
some  to  round  it.  and  Bome  to  stamp  or 
coin  It."    Cowell.  voc.  "MoalerB;"  "Mint." 

A  banker;  one  who  dealt  In  money.  Cow- 
ell. 

MONITION.  In  practice.  A  procesB  In  the 
natui^  of  a  summone,  which  Is  used  In  the 
civil  law,  and  In  those  courts  which  derive 
their  practice  from  the  civil  law. 

A  general  monition  1b  a  citation  or  sum- 
mons to  all  persona  Interested,  or,  as  Is  com- 
monly said,  to  the  whole  world,  to  appear 
and  show  cause  why  the  libel  filed  In  the  case 
should  not  be  sustained,  and  the  prayer  of 
relief  -granted.  This  is  adopted  In  prize  cas- 
es, admiralty  suits  for  forfeitures,  and  other 
suits  in  rem,  when  no  particular  Individuals 
are  summoned  to  answer.  In  such  cases,  the 
taking  possession  of  the  property  libelled. 
and  this  general  citation  or  monition,  served 
according  to  law,  are  considered  constructive 
notice  to  the  world  of  the  pendency  of  the 
suit:  and  the  Judgment  rendered  thereupon 
is  conclusive  upon  the  title  ot  the  property 
which  may  be  affected.  In  form,  the  moni- 
tion is  substantially  a  warrant  oF  the  court. 
In  an  admiralty  cause,  directed  to  the  marshal 
or  bis  deputy,  commanding  him.  In  the  name 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  give 
public  notice,  by  advertisements  in  such  news- 
papers as  the  court  may  select,  and  by  notlQ- 
catlons  to  be  posted  In  public  places,  that  a 
libel  has  been  Sled  In  a  certain  admiralty 
cause  pending,  and  of  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  trial.  A  brief  statement  of 
the  allegations  in  the  libel  Is  usually 
twined  in  the  monition.  The  monition  is 
served  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  war- 
rant. 

A  mixed  monition  Ib  one  which  contains 
dlrectloiw  for  a  general  monition  to  all  per- 
sons Interested,  and  a  special  summons  to 
particular  persons  named  In  the  warrant. 
This  Is  served  by  newspaper  advertlBements, 
by  notlflcatlons  posted  in  public  places,  and 
by  delivery  of  a  copy  attested  by  the  officer 
to  each  person  specially  named,  or  by  leaving 
It  at  his  usual  place  of  residence. 

A  special  monition  Is  a  Bimilar  warrant, 
directed  to  the  marshal  or  his  deputy,  requir- 
ing him  to  give  special  notice  to  certain  per- 
sons, named  in  the  warrant,  of  the  pendency 
of  the  suit,  the  grounds  of  U,  and  the  time 
and  {jlaee  of  trial.  It  is  served  by  delivery 
of  a  vopy  of  the  warrant,  attested  by  the  of- 
ficer, to  each  one  of  the  adverse  parties,  oi 
by  leaving  the  same  at  his  usual  place  ol 
residence;  but  the  service  should  be  personal, 
If  possible.  Gierke.  Prax.  tit.  21;  Dunl.  Adm. 
Prac.  135.    See  Conkl.  Adm. ;  Pare.  Mar.  Law. 

MONITORY  LETTER.  In  eccleslaatical 
law.  The  process  of  an  olBclal,  a  bishop,  or 
other  prelate  having  Jurisdiction,  issued  to 
compel,  b?  ecclesiastical  censures,  those  who 
know  of  a  crime,  or  other  matter  which  re- 
quires to  be  explained,  to  come  and  reveal  It. 
Merlin,  Repert. 


MONOGAMY.  The  state  of  having  only 
one  husband  or  one  wife  at  a  time.  , 

A  marriage  contracted  between  one  man 

and  one  woman,  in  exclusion  of  all  the  reBt 

of  mankind.    The  term  Is  used  in  opposition 

'bigamy"  and  "polygamy."  Wolll.  Dr.  Nat. 

i  S5T, 

MONOGRAM.  A  character  or  cipher  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  letters  Interwoven,  be- 

g  an  abbreviation  of  a  name. 

A  signature  made  by  a  monogram  would 
perhaps  be  binding  provided  It  could  be  prov- 

1  to  have  been  made  and  intended  as  a  sig- 

iture.    1  Denlo  (N.  Y.)  471, 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  a 
signature  should  not  be  as  binding  as  one 
which  is  altogether  illegible. 

MONOMACHY.    Single  combat. 

MONOMANIA.  In  medical  Jurisprudence. 
Ineanity  only  upon  a  particular  subject,  and 
ith  a  single  delusion  of  the  mind. 
The  most  simple  form  of  thiB  disorder  Is 
that  in  which  the  patient  has  Imbibed  some 
'  ^'  notion,  contrary  to  common  sense,  and 
to  his  owD  experience,  and  which  seems,  and 
__  doubt  really  Is,  dependent  on  errors  of 
sensation.  It  Ib  supposed  the  mind  in  other 
respects  retains  Its  Intellectual  powers.  In 
Order  to  avoid  any  civil  act  done  or  criminal 
responsibility  Incurred,  it  must  manifestly 
appear  that  the  act  In  question  was  the  ef- 
fect of  monomania.  Cyc,  Prac.  Med.  "Sound- 
ness and  Unsoundness  of  Mind;"  Ray.  Ins.  i 
203;  13  Ves.  89;  3  Brown.  Ch.  444;  1  Add. 
Bcc,  283:  2  Add.  Ece.  403;  Hagg.  18;  2  Add. 
79,  94,  209;  5  Car.  &  P.  168;  Burrows,  Ins. 
484.  485.    See  "Delusion;"  "Mania." 

MONOMAN  lACS.  Persons  who  are  insane 
upon  some  one  or  more  subjects,  and  appar- 
ently sane  upon  alt  others.  2  Redf.  Sur.  (N. 
Y.)  34,  37. 

MONOPOLIA  DICITUR,  CUM  UNU8  SO- 
luB  allquod  genus  mercaturae  unlversum 
emit,  pretlum  ad  auum  libitum  statuens. 
It  Ib  said  to  be  a  monopoly  when  one  person 
alone  buys  up  the  whole  of  one  kind  ot  com- 
modity, filing  a  price  at  his  own  pleasure. 
11  Coke.  86. 

MONOPOLIUM  (Oraeco-Lat.)  The  sole 
power,  right,  or  privilege  of  sale;  monopoly; 
a  monopoly.  Calv.  Lex.;  Code,  4.  59;  Orotlus 
de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  2,  c.  12,  !  16. 

MONOPOLY  (from  Lat.  nwnoiiolinm.  q.  c.) 
The  esclualve  privilege  of  selling  any  com- 
modity. Defined  in  Bngllsh  law  to  be  "a 
license  or  privilege  allowed  by  the  king  for 
the  sole  buying  and  selling,  making,  work- 
ing, or  using  of  anything  whatsoever,  where- 
by the  subject  In  general  Is  restrained  from 


that   liberty  of   maaufacturlng  or  trading 
which  he  had  before."    4  BI.  Comtn.  158;  4 
Steph.  Comm.  291. 
Any  escluelve  right  or  prlv liege. 

MONSTER.  An  animal  which  baa  a  con- 
formation contrary  to  the  order  of  nature.  2 
Dungl.  Hum.  Phys.  422. 

A  moneter,  although  born  at  a  woman  In 
lawful  wedlock,  cannot  Inherit.  Those  who 
have,  however,  the  eBBential  parte  of  the  hu- 
man form,  and  have  merely  some  defect  of 
conformation,  are  capable  of  Inheriting,  If 
otherwise  qualified.  2  BI.  Comm.  246;  1 
Beck.  Med.  Jur.  366;  Co.  Lltt  7,  S;  Dig.  I.  5. 
14;  1  Swift.  System,  331;  Fred.  Code,  pt.  1, 
bk.  1,  tit.  4.  5  4. 

No  living  human  birth,  however  much  It 
may  differ  from  human  shape,  can  be  law- 
fully destroyed.  Traill,  Med.  Jur.  47.  See 
Briand.  Med.  Leg.  pt.  1.  c.  6,  art.  2,  (  3;  1 
Fodere,  Med.  Leg.  H  402-406. 

MON8TBAN8  DE  DROIT  (Fr.  showing  of 
right).  A  common-law  process  by  which  res- 
titution of  personal  or  real  property  la  ob- 
tained from  the  crown  by  a  subject.  Chit. 
Prerog.  Cr.  345;  3  BI.  Comm.  266.  By  this 
process,  when  the  facte  of  the  title  of  the 
crown  are  already  on  record,  the  facts 
which  the  plaintiff  relies,  not  Inconsistent 
with  such  record,  are  shown,  and  Judgment 
of  the  court  prayed  thereon.  The  Judgment, 
If  against  tie  crown.  Is  that  of  ottster  le 
main,  w filch  vests  possession  In  the  sub- 
ject without  execution.  Bac.  Abr.  "Prerog- 
ative" (E);  1  And.  181;  5  Leigh  (Va.)  512; 
12  Orat.  (Va.)  564. 

M0N8TRANS  DE  FAIT  (Fr.  showing  of  a 
deed).    A  profert    Bac.  Abr.  "Pleas"  (I  12, 

M0N8TRAVERUNT.  WRIT  OF.  In  Eng- 
lish law.  A  writ  which  liee  for  the  tenants 
of  ancient  demesne  who  hold  by  free  char- 
ter, and  not  for  those  tenants  who  hold  by 
copy  of  court  roll,  or  by  the  rod,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  manor.  Fltzh.  Nat. 
Brev.  31. 

M0NTE8  PIETATIS,  or  MONT8  DE  PI- 
ete.  Institutions  established  by  public  au- 
thority for  lending  money  upon  pledge  of 

In  these  establishme&ta  a  fund  Is  provided, 
with  suitable  warehouses,  and  all  necessary 
accommodations.  They  are  managed  by  di- 
rectors. When  the  money  for  which  the 
goods  pledged  is  not  retumod  in  proper  time, 
the  goods  are  sold  to  reimburse  the  Instltu- 
tlons.  They  are  found  principally  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Wltii  us.  private  persons, 
called  "pawnbrokers,"  perform  this  office, — 
sometimes  with  doubtful  fldelity.  See  Bell, 
Inst.  6.  2.  2. 

MONTH.  A  space  of  time  variously  com- 
puted, as  It  Is  applied  to  astronomical,  civil 
or  Botar,  or  lunar  months. 

The    astronomical    month    contains    one- 
twelfth  part  of  the  time  employed  by  the 
In  going  through  the  zodiac.     In  law,  when 


The  clvl),  solar  or  calendar  month  is  that 
which  agrees  with  the  Gregorian  calendar; 
and  these  months  are  known  by  the  names  of 
January.  February,  March,  etc.  They  are 
composed  of  unequal  portions  of  time.  There 
seven  of  thirty-one  days  each,  four  of 
thirty,  and  one  which  Is  sometimes  composed 
of  twenty-eight  days,  and  In  leap  yemts  ot 
twenty-nine. 

The  lunar  month  consists  of  twenty-eight 
days. 

By  the  law  of  England,  a  month  means  or- 
dinarily. In  common  contracts,  as  In  leases,  a 
lunar  month.  A  contract,  therefore,  ma4e 
for  a  lease  of  land  for  twelve  months  would 
mean  a  lease  for  forty-eight  weeks  only.  2 
BI.  Comm.  141;  6  Coke,  62;  6  Term  R.  224;  1 
Maule  ft  S.  Ill;  1  Blng.  307.  A  distinction 
has  been  made  between  "twelve  months"  and 
'a  twelve-months."  The  latter  has  been  held 
o  mean  a  year.    6  Coke,  61. 

But  In  mercantile  contracts  in  England, 
and  for  any  purpose  In  the  United  States,  a 
month  simply  slgnifles  a  calendar  month. 
Chit  Bills,  406;  3  Brod.  A  B.  IS7;  1  Maule  * 
S.  Ill;  Story.  Bills,  S  143;  Story,  Partn.  S 
213;  2  Masa  170;  4  Mass.  460;  6  Watts  «  S. 
(Pa.)  179;  1  Johns.  Cas.  (N.  T.)  99;  4  Wend. 
(N.  T.)  512;  16  Johns.  (N.  T.)  358;  2  Cow. 
(N.  Y.)  518.  60E;  2  Ball.  (Pa.)  302;  4  Ball. 
(Pa.)  143;  4  Mass.  461;  4  Bibb  (Ky.)  105. 

In  England.  In  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
months  are  computed  by  the  calendar.  3 
Burrows,  1455;  1  Maule  A  S.  111. 

MONUMENT.  A  thing  intended  to  trans- 
mit to  posterity  the  memory  of  some  one.  A 
tomb  where  a  dead  body  has  been  deporited. 

In  this  sense  It  differs  from  a  "cenotaph." 
which  is  an  empty  tomb.  Dig.  11.  7.  2.  t; 
Id.  11.  7.  2.  42. 

A  permanent  landmark,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  established  for  the  purpose  of  Indi- 
cating a  boundary. 

MONUMENTA  QUAE  N08  RECORDA 
vocamua  sunt  verltatis  et  vetustatia  vestigia. 
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MOORING.  In  maritime  law.  The  secur- 
ing of  a  vessel  by  a  hawser  or  chain,  or  other- 
wise, to  the  shore,  or  to  the  bottom  by  a 
cable  and  anchor.  The  being  "moor«d  In 
safety,"  under  a.  policy  of  insurance,  Is  being 
moored  In  port,  or  at  the  usual  place  for 
landing  and  taking  in  cargo,  free  from  any 
Immediate  Impending  peril  insured  against. 
I  Phil.  Ina.  968;  3  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  88;  11 
Johns.  (N.  Y.)  358;  2  Strange,  1243;  6  Mart 
(La.)  637;  6  Mass.  313;  Code  de  Comm.  162. 

MOOT  (from  Sazon  pemot.  meeting  togeth- 
er). In  English  law.  A  term  used  In  the 
Inns  of  court,  signifying  the  exercise  of  argu- 
ing imaginary  caaes,  which  young  barristers 
and  students  used  to  perform  at  certain 
times,  the  better  to  be  enabled  by  this  prac- 


MOOT  COURT 


Ug«  to  defend  tbelr  cltenta'  caeee.    Grig.  Jnr. 
212. 

To  plead  a  mack  cause.  Also  spelled 
"meet,"  from  Scuion  motain,  to  meet;  the 
sense  of  debate  being  from  meeting,  encoun- 
tering. A  moot  question  IB  one  vblcb  bas 
not  been  decided. 

MOOT  COURT.  A  court  vhere  moot  ques- 
tiona  are  argued.    Webster. 

In  law  scbools  this  is  one  of  the  metbods 
of  Instruction.  An  undecided  point  of  law 
is  argued  by  students  appointed  as  counsel 
on  either  aide  of  the  cause,  one  or  more  of 
the  protessora  Bitting  as  Judge  in  presence  of 
the  school.  The  argument  Is  conducted  as 
in  cases  reBcrred  for  hearing  before  tbe  full 
bench. 

MOOT  HILL.  Hill  of  meeting  (gemot),  on 
which  the  Britons  used  to  hold  their  courts, 
tbe  judge  sitting  on  the  eminence,  tbe  par- 
ties, etc..  on  an  elevated  platform  below. 
Bnc.  Lond. 

MOOT  MAN,  One  of  those  who  used  to  ar- 
gue tbe  reader's  cases  In  the  inns  of  court. 

MORA  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  Delay;  de- 
fault; neglect:  culpable  delay  or  default. 
Calv.  Lex. 

MORA  REPROBATUR  IN  LEGE.  Delay  Is 
disapproved  of  In  law.    Jenk.  Cent  Cas,  61. 

MORAL  CERTAINTY,  That  degree  of  cer- 
tainty which  win  Justify  a  Jury  In  grounding 
on  It  their  verdict.  It  la  only  probability; 
but  It  Is  called  "certainty,"  because  every 
sane  man  assents  to  It  necessarily,  from  a 
^abit  produced  by  tbe  necessity  of  acting. 
Nothing  else  but  a  strong  presumption 
grounded  on  probable  reasons,  and  which 
very  seldom  falls  and  deceives  us.  Puffen- 
dorff,  Law  Nat.  bk.  1,  c.  2,  S  H-  A  reason- 
able and  moral  certainty;  a  certainty  that 
convinces  and  directs  the  understanding,  and 
satisfies  the  reason  and  Judgment,  of  those 
who  are  bound  to  act  conscientiously  upon  it. 
A  certainty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
Shaw,  C,  J.,  Com.  v.  Webster,  Bemls'  Report 
of  the  trial.  468,  470.  Such  a  cerUlnty  "as 
convinces  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt" 
Parfce,  B.,  Best,  Pres.  267,  note;  6  Rich.  Bq. 
(S.  C.)  217. 

MORAL  FRAUD.    Fraud  Involving  actual 
turpitude,  as  distinguished  frtim  mere  <" 
structlve  fraud. 

,     MORAL  OBLIGATION.  A  duty  which 
owes,  and  which  he  ought  to  perform,  hut 
which  he  Is  not  legally  bound  to  fulfill. 

These  obligations  are  of  two  kinds:  {!) 
Thoae  founded  on  a  natural  right;  as,  the  ob- 
ligation to  be  charitable,  which  can  never  be 
enforced  by  law.  (2)  Those  which  are  sup- 
liorted  by  a  good  or  valuable  antecedent  con- 
sideration; as,  where  a  man  owes  a  debt  ba^ 
red  by  the  act  of  limitations,  this  cannot  be 
recovered  by  law.  though  it  subelBtB  in  moral- 


ity and  conscience;  but  if  the  debtor  promise 
pay  it,  the  moral  obligation  Is  a  Bufflclent 

consideration  for  the  promise,  and  tbe  credit- 
may  maintain  an  action  of  OMumpait  to 

recover  the  money.     1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  623. 

See  "Consideration," 

MORARI  (Lit.)  In  old  English  law.  To 
delay;  to  pause  or  rest  Moratur  in  lege, 
(he)  rests  or  pauses  In  law;    (he)  demura 


MORBUS  SONTICUS  (L,at.)  In  tbe  civil 
law.  A  sickness  which  rendered  a  man  in- 
capable of  attending  to  any  business  {qui 
cuiguerei  nocet).  Dlg.BO.16.113:  1  Hacfceld. 
Civ.  Law,  137,  a  127,  note.  A  Blcknesa  Of  the 
severer  kind,  having  the  power  of  causing 
great  pain.  A.  Gelliua  Noct  Att  lib.  20.  c.  1. 
A  Sickness  which  excused  a  nonappearance 
in  court.  Calv.  Lei,;  Adams,  Rom.  Ant.  246. 
272.  Bracton  uses  this  term  in  treating  of 
the  law  of  essoins,  but  gives  It  the  meaning 
of  an  iucnrable  disease.    Bracton,  fol.  344b. 
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MORE  OR  LESS.  Words,  In  a  conveyance 
of  landB  or  contract  to  convey  lands,  import- 
ing that  tbe  quantity  is  uncertain  and  not 

warranted,  and  that  no  right  of  either  party 
under  tbe  contract  shall  be  affected  by  a  de- 
ficiency or  excsBB  In  the  quantity.  17  Ves. 
394;  Powell,  Powers,  397.  So  m  contracts  of 
sale  generally.     2  Bam.  &  Adol.  106. 

MORGANAT16  MARRIAGE,  A  lawful  and 
Inseparable  conjunction  of  a  single  man  of 
noble  and  Illustrious  birth  with  a  single  wo- 
inferlor  or  plebeian  station,  upon 
this  condition,  that  neither  the  wife  nor  chil- 
dren should  partake  of  the  title,  arms,  or 
dignity  of  the  husband,  nor  succeed  to  his 
Inheritance,  but  should  have  a  certain  allow- 
ance assigned  to  them  by  the  morganatic 
contract. 

This  relation  was  frequently  contracted 
during  tbe  middle  agea  The  marriage  cere- 
mony was  regularly  performed,  the  union 
was  for  lite  and  indissoluble,  and  tbe  chil- 
dren were  considered  legitimate,  though  they 
could  not  Inherit  Fred.  Code.  bk.  2,  art,  3; 
Poth.  du  Mar.  1,  c.  2,  8  2;  Shelf.  Mar.  «  Dlv. 
10;  Pruss,  Code,  art  836. 

MORGANGIVA,  or  MORGENGEBA  (Law 
Lat;  Lomb.morfflnffop;  Saxon, mortfonpy^e; 
from  margin,  morning,  and  gaii,  a  gift).  In 
old  European  law.  A  gift  made  to  a  wife  on 
the  morning  of  the  nuptial  day;  a  species 
of  dower,  which  Spelman  compares  to  the 
English  dower  ad  ottium  ecxlesiae.  This 
word  occurs  In  the  laws  of  the  BurgundianB, 
Alemannt,  Rtpuarians.  and  Lombards,  and 
also  in  the  laws  of  Canute.  LL.  Canutl.  c. 
71.     Spelman. 


M  ORG  EN   (Anglo-Dutch).     In  ^1 


Mgic 


York  law.  A  meuure  of  land,  eqnml  to 
about  two  acres.  O'Callagtiao'B  New  Netber- 
lands,  vol.  2,  Append.  693. 

MORS  (Lat)    Death. 

MORS  DICITUR  ULTIMUM  SUPPLICI- 
um.  Death  ta  denominated  the  extreme  pen- 
alty.   3  Inst  212. 


MORT  CIVILE.  In  French  law.  Civil 
death,  as  upon  conviction  for  felony.  It  was 
nominally  abolished  by  a  law  of  the  31st  of 
May,  ISM,  but  something  very  similar  to  ft. 
In  effect,  at  least,  still  remains.  Thus,  the 
property  of  the  condemned,  possessed  by  him 
at  the  date  of  his  conviction,  goes  and  be- 
lonfs  to  his  successors  (heritiert),  as  in  case 
of  an  mteetacy,  and  his  future  acquired  prop- 
erty goes  to  the  state  by  right  of  Its  preroga- 
tive (par  droit  de  detherence) ,  but  the  state 
may,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  make  it  over  in 
whole  or  la  part  to  the  widow  and  children. 
Brown. 

MORT  O'ANCESTOR.  An  ancient  and 
now  almost  obsolete  remedy  Id  the  English 
law.  An  assize  of  mort  d'antxator  was  a  writ 
which  was  sued  out  where,  after  the  decease 
of  a  man's  ancestor,  a  stranger  abated,  and 
entered  Into  the  estate.  Co.  Litt.  169.  The 
remedy  in  such  case  is  now  to  bring  eject- 


MORTALITY.  This  word,  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  never  means  violent  death,  but  death 
arl^ng:  from  natural  causea  6  BJam.  t  Aid. 
Ill);  3  Barn,  ft  C.  793. 

MORTALITY  (or  MORTUARY)  TABLES." 
Tables  showing  the  duration  of  human  life, 
aa  based  on  observation  and  records  of  vital 
Btatistlca  The  records  of  deaths  kept  at 
certain  places  for  long  periods  form  the  basis 
of  the  tables  more  commonly  known  ae  "Car- 
lisle Tables,"  or  "Northampton  Tables"  ( 9- v. ) 

MORTGAGE.  The  conveyance  of  an  es- 
tate or  property  by  way  of  pledge  for  the  se- 
curity of  debt,  and  to  become  void  on  pay- 
ment of  it    4  Kent,  Comm.  136. 

An  estate  created  by  a  conveyance  absolute 
in  its  form,  but  intended  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  some  act,  such  as  the  payment 
of  money,  and  the  like,  by  the  grantor  or 
some  other  person,  and  to  become  void  if  the 
act  ia  performed  agreeably  to  the  terme  pre- 
scribed at  the  time  of  making  such  convey- 
ance.    1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  476. 

By  the  law  of  several  states,  a  mortgage  is 
no  longer  a  conveyance  by  which  an  estate 
passes,  but  a  mere  pledge  creating  only  a 
lien.    Holmes,  Mortg.  f  1.  ■ 

Two  general  theories  prevail  aa  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  estate  created  by  mortgage.  The 
common-law  theory  that  a  mortgage  passes 
title  to  the  mort^igee  subject  to  defeat  by 
'he  performance  of  the  condition  subsequent 
has  been  adopted  in  Alabama  (69  Ala.  4U), 
Arkansas    <e6   Ark.    174).    Connecticut    (19 
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Covn.  218),  DUnols  (1  Scam.  IM),  Ualne  (1 
Ue.  132),  Maryland  (6  0111  A  J.  72),  Haaaar 
chusettB  (5  Mass.  120),  New  Hampshire  (S 
N.  H.  420),  North  Carolina  (66  N.  C.  477). 
Ohio  (10  Ohio,  71),  Fennsylvanla  (77  Pa.  St. 
250),  Rhode  Island  (6  R.  I.  642),  Tennessee 
(10  Humph.  214),  and  Virginia  (4  Raad. 
246). 

The  common-law  theory.  In  a  somewhat 
modified  form,  prevails  In  Delaware  ( 1  Houat. 
320).  Mississippi  (24  Miss.  368),  Missouri 
(10  Mo.  229).  New  Jersey  (40  N.  J.  Law. 
417),  and  Vermont  (44  VL  294). 

The  equitable  doctrine  that  a  mortgage 
conveys  only  a  lien  Is  adopted  In  California 
(2  Cal.  491;  64  C^.  614).  Colorado  (Lawa 
1887,  {  263,  p.  174).  Florida  (17  Fla.  698). 
Georgia  (76  Qa.  384).  Idaho  (Rev.  St.  1887, 
i  3350).  Indiana  (27  Ind.  472),  Iowa  (30 
Iowa,  26S).  Kansaa  (36  Kao.  120),  Ken- 
tucky (14  Bush,  788),  Michigan  (66  Hicb. 
698),  Minnesota  {12  Minn.  330).  Montana  |fi 
Mont.  696),  Nebraska  (14  Neb.  246),  Ne- 
vada (1  Nev.  179).  New  York  (64  N.  Y.  699), 
North  Dakota  (Rev.  Code,  S  1733),  Oregon 
(11  Or.  634).  South  Carolina  (27  3.  C.  309K 
South  Dakota  (Rev.  Code  1S77.  i  1733). 
Utah  (Comp.  Laws  1876,  p.  478).  Washing- 
ton (3  Wash.  T.  318),  Wisconsin  (7  Wis. 
566).    1  Plngrey.  Mortg.  16. 

Both  real  and  personal  property  may  be 
mortgaged,  and  in  substantially  the  same 
manner,  except  that,  a  mortgage  being  In  Its 
nature  a  transfer  of  title,  the  laws  respecting 
the  necessity  of  possession  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  the  nature  of  instruments  of  trana- 
ter.  being  different,  require  the  transfer  to  be 
made  differently  in  the  two  casea  See 
"Chattel  Mortgage." 

A  mortgage  may  in  form  be  either  a  con-, 
veyance  with  provision  for  a  defeasance,  or  a 
conveyance  absolute  In  form,  with  a  collat- 
teral  agreement  for  a  defeasance.  15  John& 
(N.  Y.)  666;  2  Me.  152;  12  Mass.  456. 

An  equitable  mortgage  Is  one  in  which  the 
mortgagor  does  not  actually  convey  the  prop- 
erty, but  does  some  act  by  which  he  mani- 
fests his  determination  to  bind  the  same  as  a 
security.    See  "Equitable  Mortgage." 

A  legal  mortgage  Is  a  conveyance  of  prai>- 
erty  Intended  by  the  parties  at  the  time  of 
making  It  to  be  a  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  some  prescribed  act.  1  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  478. 

MORTGAGE  OF  Q0008.  A  conveyance 
of  goods  In  gage,  or  mortgage,  by  which  the 
whole  legal  title  passes  conditionally  to  the 
mortgagee;  and  If  the  goods  are  not  re- 
deemed at  the  time  stipulated,  the  title  be- 
comes absolute  In  law,  although  equity  will 
Interfere  to  compel  a  redemption.  Story, 
Ballm.  E  287.  It  Is  distinguished  from  a 
pledge  by  the  circumstance  that  i 
by  the  pledgee  Is  not.  or  may  not  b 
tlal  to  create  or  to  aupport  the  title.  Id.  Sett 
2  Kent,  Comm.  S22-E32;  4  Kent,  Qomm.  13S. 
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MORTH  (Saxon).  Mnrder,  uiswerlDg  eX' 
actly  to  the  Frencli  "aggatainat"  or  "muertre 
de  ovet-apen»." 

MORTH  LAGA.   A  murderer.   Cowell. 

MORTHLAGE.   Murder.    Cowell. 


MORTIS  CAUSA  (Lat.)  By  reaBon  of 
death;  In  contemplation  of  death.  Thus  uaed 
In  the  phraee,  donatio  mortU  causa  (Q.  V.) 

MORTIS  MOMENTUM  EST  UUTIMUM 
vltae  mementum.  The  last  moment  of  life 
1b  the  jnoment  of  death.  4  Bradf.  Sur.  (N. 
Y.)  245,  250.  I 

MORTMAIN.  A  term  applied  to  d,eDOte  the 
poBsesalDn  of  lands  or  tenements  by  any  cor- 
poration, sole  or  aggregate,  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal.  These  purchases  havlas  been 
chiefly  made  by  religious  houses,  In  conse- 
quence of  which  lands  became  perpetually  In- 
herent In  one  dead  hand,  this  has  occasioned 
the  general  appellation  of  "mortmain"  to  be 
applied  to  such  alienations.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
26S;  Co.  Lttt.  2b;  Ersk.  Inst.  2.  4.  10;  Barr, 
ObB.  St.  27.  97.  See  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  !  1137; 
3he1f.  Mortm. 

MORTMAIN  ACTS.  These  acts  had  for 
their  object  to  prevent  lands  getting  into  the 
possession  or  control  of  religious  corpora- 
tions, or,  as  the  name  Indicates,  in  mOTiua 
monu.  After  numerous  prior  acts  dating 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  it  was  enacted 
by  St.  S  Geo.  II.  c.  36  (called  the  "Mortmain 
Act"  por  excellence),  that  no  lands  should  be 
given  to  charitiea  unless  certain  requisites 
should  be  observed.     Brown. 

MORTUARY.  In  ecpleaiftstlcal  law.  A  bur- 
ial place.  A  kind  of  ecclesiastical  heriot, 
being  a  customary  gift  of  the  second-best  liv- 
ing animal  belonging  to  the  deceased,  claim- 
ed by  and  due  to  the  minister  in  many  par- 
ishes, on  the  death  of  his  parishioners, 
whether  burled  In  the  church  yard  or  not. 
These  mortuaries,  like  lay  herlots,  were  orig- 
inally voluntary  bequests  to  the  church  in 
lieu  of  tithes  or  ecclesiastical  dues  neglected 
in  lifetime. '  See  "Soulscot."  They  were  re- 
duced to  a  certain  amount  by  21  Hen,  VIII. 
c.  G.  They  were  sometimes  payable  to  the 
lord.  Par.  Ant.  470.  The  mortuary  seems  to 
have  been  carried  to  church  with  the  corpse, 
and-  was  therefore  sometimes  called  corpse 
present  2  Bum,  Bcc.  Law,  B63.  Anciently, 
a  parishioner  could  not  make  a  valid  will 
without  an  assignment  of  a  sufficient  mortu- 
ary or  gift  to  the  church.    2  Bl.  Comm.  427. 

MORTUUM  VADIUM.   A  mortgl«e. 

M0RTUU8  (Lat)  Dead.  Alnsworth.  So 
In  sherifTs  return  mortvua  e»t,  he  la  dead. 
O.  Bridg.  46B;  Brooke.  Abr.  "Retome  de 
Briefe,"  pi.  136;  19  Viner,  Abr.  "Return,"  llh. 
2,  pi.  12. 
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MORTUUtf  EXITUS  NON  EST  EXITA8. 
To  be  dead'bom  U  not  to  be  born.  Co.  Utt 
29.  See  2  Paige,  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  3S;  Etomat.  IIv. 
prei.  tit  2,  3  1,  note  4.  G;  2  Bouv.  Inst,  notes 
1721,  1935. 

M08  RETINENDU8  EST  PIDELISSIMAE 
vetustatls.  A  custom  of  the  truest  antiquity 
is  to  be  retained.    4  Coke,  7S. 

M08TRENC0S.  In  Spanish  law.  Strayed 
goods;  estrays.  White,  New  Recop.  bk.  2. 
Ut.  2,  c.  6. 

MOT  BELL  (Saxon).  Meeting  bell;  a  bell 
used  by  the  Saxons  to  summon  the  people  to 
the  fole  mole.    Spelman.    See  "Folc  Mote." 


MOTION.  In  practice.  An  application  to 
a  court  by  one  of  the  parties  in  a  cause,  or 
his  counsel,  in  order  to  obtain  some  rule  or 
order  of  court  which  he  thinks  becomes 
necessary  in  the  progress  of  the  cause,  or  to 
get  relieved  in  a  summary  manner  from 
some  matter  which  would  work  injustice. 
Properly,  an  oral  application  for  a  rule  or 
order  (41  Cal.  660),  but  the  term  is  now  gen- 
erally applied  to  appllcationB,  whether  writ- 
ten or  oral. 

MOTIVE  (from  Lat  morerr.  to  move  or 
stir).  In  the  law  of  evidence.  That  which 
moves  or  influences  the  mind  or  will;  an 
emotion,  passion,  or  derire  which  incites  or 
Impels  to  action. 

■  In  Criminal  Evidence.  An  unlawful 
desire  or  emotion,  awakened  by  the  percep- 
tion or  contemplation  of  some  external  ob- 
ject, or  end  to  be  attained  by  action.  This 
ultimate  object  Is.  in  tact,  the  cause  or  spring 
of  the  motive  Itself,  and  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  "exterior"  or  "external"  motive, 
as  distinguished  from  the  desire  or  passion 
it  creates,  which  is  termed  the  "Interior"  or 
"internal"  motive.  See  3  Benth.  Jud.  Bv.  183. 
It  is.  In  other  words,  the  inducement  or 
that  which  leads  or  tempts  the  mind  to  In- 
dulge the  criminal  desire.  Burrlll,  CIrc.  Bv, 
283,  284. 

MOURNING.  The  apparel  worn  at  funer- 
als, and  for  a  time  afterwards.  In  order  to 
manifest  grief  for  the  death  of  some  one,  and 
to  honor  his  memory. 
The  expenses  paid  for  such  apparel. 
It  has  been  held.  In  England,  that  a  de- 
mand for  mourning  furnished  to  the  widow 
and  family  of  the  testator  Is  not  a  funeral 
expense.  2  Car.  A  P.  207.  See  14  Ves.  346; 
I  Ves.  £  B.  36*.     See  2  Bell,  Ckimm.  166. 

MOVABLES.  Such  sabjects  of  property  aa 
attend  a  man's  person  wherever  be  goes,  In 
contradistinction  to  things  Immovable. 

Things  movable  by  their  nature  are  euoh. 
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ae  may  be  carried  from  one  place  to  another, 
whether  ther  move  themMlvea,  as  cattle,  or 
cannot  be  removed  without  an  ntmneoas 
power,  as  inanimate  tbingB.  So  in  the  civil 
law  mobilia;  but  this  term  did  not  properly 
include  living  movables,  whlclt  were  termed 
moventia.  Calv.  Lei.  But  these  words,  mo- 
biHa  and  moventia,  are  also  used  synony- 
mously,  and  In  the  general  sense  of  "mov- 
ables." Id.  Movables  are  further  distin- 
guished into  such  as  are  in  possession,  or 
which  are  in  the  power  of  the  owner,  as  a 
horse  In  actual  use.  a  piece  of  furniture  in  a 
man's  own  bouse,  or  such  as  are  in  the  pos- 
session  of  another,  and  can  only  be  recovered 
by  action,  which  are  therefore  said  to  be  in 
action,  as  a  debt.  See  "Personal  Property;" 
Ponbl.  Bq.  Index;  Powell,  Mortg.  Index;  2 
Bl.  Comm.  384;  Civ.  Code  La.  arts.  484-473; 
1  Bouv.  Inst  note  462;  2  Steph.  Comm.  67; 
Shep.  Touch.  447;   1  P.  Wms.  267. 

In  a  will,  "movables"  is  used  In  its  largest 
sense,  but  will  not  pass  growing  crop,  nor 
building  materials  on  ground.  2  Williams, 
Ei'rB,  1014;  3  A.  K.  Marsh.  (Ky.)  123;  1 
Yeates  (Pa.)  101;  2  Dall.  (Pa.)  142. 

In  Scotch  Law.   Every  right  which  a 

man  can  hold  which  is  not  heritable.  Op- 
posed to  "heritage."     Bell,  Diet.  ] 

MOVENT.  One  who  moves;  one  who  j 
makes  a  motion  before  a  court;  the  applicant  | 
for  a  rule  or  order. 

MOVING  FOR  AN  ARGUMENT.  Making  I 
a  motion  on  a  day  which  is  not  motion  day. 
In  virtue  of  having  argued  a  special  case;  { 
used  In  the  exchequer  after  it  became  obso- ; 
lete  in  the  queen's  bench.    Wharton. 

MUEBLES.  In  Spanish  law.  Movables:! 
all  sorts  of  personal  property.  White,  New  '■ 
Recap,  bk.  1.  tit  3,  c.  1,  g  2. 

MUIRBURN.  In  Scotch  law.  The  ottense  j 
of  setting  Ore  to  a  mulr  or  moor.  1  Brown,  | 
Ch.  78,  116.  I 

MULATTO.  A  person  born  of  one  white! 
and  one  black  parent.  7  Mass.  88;  2  Bailey 
(S.  C.)   5B8.  I 

MULCT.  A  fine  Imposed  on  the  conviction  I 
of  an  offense.  i 

An  Imposition  laid  on  ships  or  goods  by 
a  company  of  trade  for  the  maintenance  of 
consuls  and  the  like.  It  Is  obsolete  In  the 
latter  sense,  and  but  seldom  used  In  the  for- 

MULCTA  DAMNUM  FAMAE  NON  IRRO-I 
gat  A  nne  does  not  Impose  a  loss  of  repu- ' 
tation.    Code,  1.  54;  Calv.  Lex, 

MULIER.  or  ancient  Ume,  "muUer"  was 
taken  for  a  wife,  as  it  is  commonly  used  for 
a  woman,  and  sometimes  for  a  widow;  but  It 
has  been  held  that  a  virgin  Is  Included  under 
the  name  "rauller."  Co.  Lltt  170,  243;  3  Bl. 
Comm.  24S. 

The  term  ts  used  always  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  bastard,  muller  being  always  legiti- 
mate (Co.  Litt  243],  and  seems  to  be  a  word 
corrupted  from  mellor,  or  the  French  Taeil- 


levr,  signifying  lawful  Issue  bora  in  wedlock. 
But  by  Glanville,  lawful  Issue  are  said  to  be 
muller,  not  from  melior,  but  because  begot- 
ten e  mvtierc.  and  not  ex  concubina,  /or  be 
calls  Buch  iBBue  /lUos  muUeratoa,  opposing 
them  to  bastardB.  Giaiiv.  lib.  7.  c,  1.  if  the 
said  lands  "should,  according  to  the  queeo'e 
laweB,  descend  to  the  right  heire.  then  in 
right  It  ought  to  descend  to  him,  as  next 
belre  being  aivUerUe  borne,  and  the  other 
not  so  borne."  Hollnshead.  Chron.  Ireland, 
an.  1558. 

MULIER  PUISNE  (Law  F^.)  Whenatnan 
haa  a  bastard  son,  and  afterwards  marries 
the  mother,  and  by  her  has  also  a  legitimate 
son,  the  elder  son  Is  baatard  eigne,  and  the 
younger  son  Is  mulier  puiane. 

MULTA  CONCEOUNTUR  PER  OBLIQU- 
um  quae  non  conceduntur  de  dlreeto.  Many 
things  are  conceded  indirectly  which  are  not 

allowed  dlrecUy,     6  Coke,  47. 

MULTA  FIDEM  PROMI88A  LEVANT. 
Many  promises  lessen  confidence.  11  Cnah. 
(Mass.)  350. 

MULTA  IGNORAMUS  QUAE  NOBIS  NON 
I  laterent  al  veterum  lectio  nobis  fult  famll- 
I  larls.  We  are  Ignorant  of  many  things  which 
I  would  not  be  hidden  from  us  If  the  reading  of 
I  old  authors  were  familiar  to  us.    10  Coke.  73. 

I  MULTA  IN  JURE  COMMUNI  CONTRA 
ratlonem  dlsputandi  pro  communi  utilitate 
Introducta  aunt.     Many  things  have  been  lit' 

I  troduced  into  the  common  law,  with  a  view  to 

Ithe  public  good,  which  arff  inconsistent  with 
sound    reason.    Co.    Litt    70;    Broom.    Leg. 

jMax.  (3d  London  Ed.)  150;  2  Coke,  75.     See 

[3  Term  R.  146;  7  Term  R.  252. 

MULTA  MULTO  EXERCITATIONE  FA- 
jclllus  quam  regulis  percipea.  You  will  per- 
ceive many  things  much  more  easily  by  prac- 
'  tice  than  by  rules.    4  Inst.  GO. 

i  MULTA  NON  VETAT  LEX,  QUAE  TA- 
I  men  taclte  daiinnavlt.  The  law  falls  to  for- 
I  bid  many  things  which  yet  It  has  silently  con- 
demned. 

'  MULTA  TRANSEUNT  CUM  UNIVER8I- 
tate  quae  non  per  ae  tranaeunt.  Many  thlnga 
paes  as  a  whole  which  would  not  pass  sepa^ 
rately.    Co.  Litt.  12a. 

MULTI  MULTA;  NEMO  OMNIA  NOVIT. 
Many  men  know  many  things;  no  one  knows 
everything.     4  Inst  3 48. 

MULTI  UTILIUS  EST  PAUCA  IDONEA 
effundere,  quam  multla  Inutlllbua  hominea 
gravarl.  It  is  much  more  useful  to  pour 
forth  a  few  'Useful  things  than  to  oppress 
men  with  many  useless  things.    4  Coke,  20. 

MULTIFARIOUSNESS.  In  equity  plead- 
ing. The  demand  In  one  bill  of  several  mat- 
ters of  a  distinct  and  Independent  nature 
against  several  defendants  Cooper,  Bq.  PI. 
182;  18  Ves.  SO;  2  Mason  (U.  S.)  201;  4  Cow. 
(N.  Y.)  682;  2  Gray  (Mass.)  467. 

The  uniting  In  one  bill  against  a  rtQKle  de- 
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fend  ant  eeTeml  matters  perfectly  distinct 
and  unconnected.  Tills  latter  U  more  prop- 
erly called  "mlejolnder"  (g.  v.) 

The  subject  admits  of  no  general  nilee.  but 
the  courts  seem  bi  consider  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  with  reference  to  avoid- 
ing on  one  hand  a  m.ultlpUcity  of  suits,  and 
on  the  other  Inconvenience  and  hardship 
the  defendants  from  being  obliged  to  ansn 
matters  with  which  they  bave,  In  great  part, 
no  connection,  and  the  complication  and 
fusion  of  evidence.  1  Mylne  A  C.  618;  G  Sim. 
288;  3  Story.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  26:  2  Gray 
(MasB.)  471;  Story,  Eq.  PI.  SS  274,  '""  " 
Is  to  be  token  advantage  of  by  demurrer  (2 
AnBtr.  469).  or  by  plea  and  answer  previous 
to  a  hearing  (Story,  Eq.  PI.  E30,  note) 
the  court  of  Its  own  accord  at  any  time  (1 
Mylne  &  K.  516;  3  How.  [U.  B.]  412;  5  How. 
(U.  S.]  127).  See,  generally,  Story,  Eq.  PI. 
IS  274-890,  630-640;   4  Bouv.  Inet  note  4243. 

MULTIPLE  POINDING.  In  Scotch  law. 
Double  distress;  a  name  given  to  an  action 
which  may  be  brought  by  a  peraoo  In  posses- 
sion of  goods  claimed  by  different  persons 
pretending  a,  right  thereto,  calling  the  claim- 
ants and  all  others  to  settle  their  claims,  so 
that  the  party  who  sues  may  be  liable  only 
"In  once  and  single  payment."  Bell,  Diet.;  2 
Bell,  Comm.  2B9;  Stair.  InsL  3.  1.  39. 

MULTIPLEX  ET  INDI8TINCTUM  PARIt' 
confuBlonem;  at  queatlonea  quo  •tmpllclores, 
eo  lucldlorea.  Multiplicity  and  indistinctness 
produce  confusion;  the  more  simple  ques- 
tions are,  the  more  lucid  they  are.    Hob.  336. 

MULTIPLICATA  TRANSGRESSION E 
craBCBt  poenae  Infllctlo.  The  Infliction  of 
punishment  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
Increase  of  crime.     2  Inst.  479. 

MULTIPLICITY  (from  Lat.  midilplej-,  from 
■mvltvs,  many,  and  pUcare,  to  told).  A  state 
of  being  many.  Waster.  That  quality  of  a 
pleading  which  Involves  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters or  particulars;  undue  variety.  2  Saund. 
410. 


MULTITUDE.  The  meaning  of  this  word 
la  not  very  certain.  By  some  it  is  said  that, 
to  make  a  multitude,  there  must  he  ten  per- 
sons, at  least,  while  others  contend  that  the 
law  has  not  ^ed  any  number.    Co.  Lttt.  267. 


MULTITUDO  ERRANTIUM  NON  PARIT 
errorf  patroclnlum.  The  multitude  of  those 
who  err  Is  no  protection  for  error.    11  Coke, 


MULTITUDO  IMPERITORUM  PERDIT 
curiam.  A  multitude  of  ignorant  practition- 
ers destroys  a  court.    2  Inst.  219. 

MULTURE  (Law  Lat.  multura,  moWura, 
from  molere,  to  grind).  In  old  English  law. 
A  grinding  of  grain  at  a  mill;  the  grain 
ground. 


The  toll  or  fee  due  for  grinding  grain.  2 
Mon.  Angl.  82S;  Cowell.  Called  muUer  In 
an  old  award.    28  Hen.  IV..  cited  by  Blount. 

In  Scotch  Law.  A  duty  paid  for  grind- 
ing In  any  mill.  1  Forbes,  Inst.  pt.  2.  p.  140. 
A  quantity  of  grain  payable  to  the  proprietor 
of  a  mill  for  grinding  grain.    Bell,  Diet. 

MUND.    Peace. 

MUNDBRYE.    A  breach  of  the  peace. 

MUNERA.  The  name  given  to  grants 
made  In  the  early  feudal  ages,  which  were 
merely  tenancies  at  will,  or  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  grantor.  Dalr.  Feud.  Prop.  198. 
199;  Wright,  Ten.  19. 

MUNICEP8  (LsL  from  tnnntu.  office,  and 
capere,  to  take).    In  Roman  law.    Eligible 

A  freeman  bom  in  a  municipality  or  town 
other  than  Rome,  who  had  come  to  Rome, 
and,  though  a  Roman  citizen,  yet  was  looked 
down  upon  as  a  provincial,  and  not  allowed 
to  hold  the  higher  offices  (dttmitales.) 

The  Inhabitants  of  a  municipality  entitled 
to  hold  municipal  offices.    Vocat;  Calv.  Lei. 

MUNICIPAL.  Strictly,  this  word  applies 
only  to  what  belongs  to  a  city. 

Among  the  Romans,  cities  were  called  jitu- 
nicipio.  These  cities  voluntarily  Joined  the 
Roman  republic  In  relation  to  their  sover- 
eignty only,  reUinlng  their  laws,  their  liber- 
ties, and  their  magistrates,  who  were  thence 
called  "municipal  magistrates."  With  us 
this  word  has  a  more  extensive  meaning;  for 
example,  we  call  "municipal  law"  not  the  law 
of  a  city  only,  but  the  law  of  the  state.  1 
Bl.  Comm.  "Municipal"  is  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  "International."  Thus,  we  say. 
an  offense  against  the  law  of  nations  is  an 
international  oSense,  but  one  committed 
against  a  particular  state  or  separate  com- 
munity Is  a  municipal  offense. 

MUNICIPAL  AID.  A  contribution  of  mon- 
ey, lands,  municipal  bonds,  etc.,  by  a  munic- 
ipality to  some  private  enterprise  deemed  to 
be  of  general  benefit,  to  procure  or  encour^ 
age  the  construction  thereof. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATION.  A  public 
corporation,  created  by  government  for  po- 
litical purposes,  and  having  subordinate  and 
local  powers  of  legislation;  e.  g..  a  county, 
town.  city.  etc.  2  Kent,  Comm.  275;  Angell 
&  A.  Corp.  9.  29;  1  Baldw.  {U.  S.)  322. 

An  incorporation  of  persons,  inhabitants  of 
a  particular  place,  or  connected  with  a  par- 
ticular district,  enabling  them  to  conduct  its 
local  civil  government.    Glover.  Mun.  Corp.  1. 

The  incorporation,  by  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment, of  the  Inhabitants  of  a  particular 
place,  and  authorizing  them,  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity,  to  eiercise  certain  specified 
powers  with  respect  to  their  local  govern- 
ment.    Dill.  Mud.  Corp.  9  2. 

In  modern  usage,  the  term  is  somewhat 
narrower,  and  is  generally  confined  to  bodies 
politic,  specially  oitianlzed  or  chartered,  and 
excluding  the  ordinary  political  divislona  of 
the  state.    In  this  sense.  It  Includes  cities 


MUNICIPAL,  ETC. 


and  vlllagee,  but  excludes  counties,  town- 
ships, or  Bcbool  dlBtrictB.  44  Wis.  4S9:  34 
Iowa,  S4;  G2  Mo.  309.    But  see  3S  Mtnn. 

'  ■  In  English  Law.  A  body  of  persons  in 
a  town  having  the  powers  of  acting  aa  one 
person,  of  holdlne  and  transmitting  prop- 
erty, and  of  regulating  the  government  of 
the  town.  Such  corporations  existed  in  the 
chief  towns  of  England  (on  of  otber 
tries)  from  very  early  times,  deriving  their 
authority  from  "incorporating"  charters 
granted  by  the  crown.    Wharton. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  ACT.  In 
BngllBh  law.  A  general  statute  (5  A  6  Wm. 
IV.  c.  76),  passed  la  183S,  prescribing  general 
regulations  for  the  incorporation  and  govern- 
ment of  boroughs. 

MUNICIPAL  COURTS.  Courts  whose  Ju- 
risdiction extends  only  to  the  limits  of  a 
municipality.  They  are  sometimes  so  called 
in  the  statutes  creating  them,  but  sometimes 
have  other  deslgnatlona 

MUNICIPAL  LAW.  In  contradistinction  to 
InternatloDal  law  Is  the  system  ot  law  proper 
to  any  single  nation  or  state.  It  is  the  rule 
or  law  by  which  a  particular  district,  com- 
munity, or  nation  Is  governed.    I  Bl.  Comm. 


r,  office  or 
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Municipal  law  contrasts  with  international 
law,  in  that  it  Is  a  system  of  law  proper  to  a 
single  nation,  state,  or  community.  In  any 
one  state,  the  municipal  law  of  another  state 
is  foreign  law,  A  conflict  ot  laws  arises 
where  a  case  arising  tn  one  state  involves 
foreign  persons  or  interesta.  and  the  foreign 
and  the  domestic  law  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
proper  rule  to  be  applied. 

The  various  provinces  of  municipal  law  are 
characterized  according  to  the  subjects  with 
which  they  respectively  treat;  ae.  "criminal 
or  penal  law,"  "civil  law,"  "military  law," 
and  the  like.  "Constitutional  law,"  "com 
merclal  law,"  "parliamentary  law,"  and  the 
tike,  are  departments  of  the  general  province 
of  civil  law,  as  distinguished  from  criminal 
and  military  law. 


MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES.  Municipal  se- 
curities are  evidences  of  municipal  Indebt- 
edness Issued  by  the  municipality. 

They  are  of  two  general  classes; 

(1)  Municipal  bonds,  being  written  and 
usually  sealed  obligations  executed  by  the 
proper  officers  of  the  municipality,  binding 
it  to  pay  a  specified  sum  at  a  particular  time. 
Sudi  bonds  are  ordinarily  negotiable. 

(2)  Municipal  warrants,  being  instru- 
ments generally  in  the  form  ot  a  bill  of  ex- 
change drawn  by  a  municipal  officer,  upon 
the  treasurer  directing  him  to  pay  a  speci- 
fied amount  to  a  person  named,  or  to  bearer. 

MUNICIPALITY.  The  body  ot  ofBcers, 
talien  collectively,  belonging  to  a  city,  who 
are  appointed  to  manage  its  affairs,  and  de- 
fend its  interests. 


MUNICIPIUM  (Lat.  from  n 
honor,  and  capere,  to  take). 

In   Roman  Law.     A  foreign  town   to 

which  the  freedom  ot  the  city  of  Rome  was 
granted,  and  whose  inhabitants  had  the  prlT- 
llege  of  enjoying  offices  and  honors  there;  a 
free  town.  Butler,  Hor.  Jur.  29;  Adams, 
Rom.  AnL  47.  77, 

A  tree  or  privileged  town;  one  that  had 
the  right  of  being  governed  by  its  own  laws 
and  customs.  Id.  77.  Hence  the  Latin  «(ii- 
nU-ipalit.  and  English  "municipal"  (9.  r.) 

In  Old  English  Law.    A  castle.    Spel- 

MUNIMENTS.  The  instruments  of  writ- 
ing and  written  evidences  which  the  owner 
of  lands,  poBsessionB,  or  Inheritances  has,  by 
which  be  Is  enabled  to  defend  the  title  of  bis 
estate.    Termes  de  la  Ley;  3  InsL  170. 

MUNUS.  A  gift;  an  office;  a  benefice,  or 
feud;  a  gladiatorial  show  or  spectacle.  Calv. 
L*x.;   Du  Cange. 

MUR,  or  MURE  (Law  Pr.  from  munu).  A 
wall.  Par  mure  ou  par  haye,  by  a  wall  or 
by  a  hedge,  Brltt  c.  61.  liur  abatu.  a  wall 
beaten  or  thrown  down.    Id. 

MURAGE.  A  toll  formerly  levied  in  Eng- 
land tor  repairing  or  building  public  walls. 
St  Westminster  I.  c.  30. 

MURAL  MONUMENTS.  Honumentemade 
In  walla 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  ot 
removing  them,  secondary  evidence  may  be 
ot  inscriptions  on  walls,  Hied  tables. 
gravestones,  and  the  like.     2  Starkle,  274. 

MURDER.  In  criminal  law.  The  wllllul 
killing  of  an;  subject  whatever,  with  malice 
aforethought,  whether  the  person  slain  shall 
be  an  Englishman  or  a  foreigner.  Hawk.  F. 
C.  bk.  I,  c.  13,  %  3.  Ruasell  says,  the  killing 
of  any  person  under  the  king's  peace,  with 
malice  prepense  or  aforethought,  either  ex- 
press or  Implied  by  law.  1  Russ.  Crimes, 
421;  6  Cush.  (Mass.)  304.  When  a  person  of 
sound  mind  and  discretion  unlawfully  kllleth 
any  reasonable  creature  In  being,  and  under 
the  king's  peace,  with  malice  aforethought, 
either  express  or  Implied.    3  Inst.  47. 

This  latter  definition,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Blackstone  (4  Comm.  19G).  Chltty 
(2  Crim.  Law,  724),  and  others,  has  been 
severely  criticized.  What,  It  has  been  asked, 
are  "sound  memory  and  understanding?" 
What  has  soundness  of  memory  to  do  with 
the  act?  Be  it  ever  so  imperfect,  how  does  It 
affect  the  guilt?  It  discretion  is  necessary, 
can  the  crime  ever  be  committed?  For  Is  it 
not  the  highest  indiscretion  in  a  man  to  take 
the  life  ot  another,  and  thereby  expose  his 
own?  It  the  person  killed  be  an  Idiot  or  a 
new-bom  Infant,  is  he  a  reasonable  creature? 
Who  is  in  the  king's  peace?  What  la  malice 
aforethought?  Can  there  be  any  malice  aft- 
erthought? Livingston.  Pen,  Law,  186.  It 
is,  however,  apparent  that  some  ot  the  criti- 
cisms are  merely  verbal,  and  others  are  an- 
swered by  the  construction  given  in  the  vari- 
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OU8  cases  to  the  requl reman U  of  the  deflni- 
tioQ.     See,  espectallj,  6  Cusb.  (Mass.)  304. 

According  to  Coke's  deflnltion,  there  must 
be:  First,  sound  mind  and  memory  In  the 
agent  By  this  is  underetood  there  must  be 
«  win  and  legal  discretion.  Second, 
nai  killing;  but  it  Is  not  necessarr  that  It 
should  be  caused  by  direct  Tiolence;  It  is 
sufficient  If  the  acts  done  apparently  endan- 
ger'life,  and  eventually  prove  fatal.  Hawk, 
P.  C.  bk.  1,  c.  31,  9  4;  1  Hale.  P.  C.  431;  1 
Ashm.  (Pa.)  289;  9  Car.  &  P.  366;  2  Palmer. 
54E.  Third,  the  party  killed  must  have  been 
a  reasonable  being,  alive  and  In  the  king'i 
peace.  To  constitute  a  birtb,  so  as  to  make 
the  killing  of  a  child  murder,  the  whole  body 
must  be  detached  from  that  of  the  mother, 
but  if  It  has  come  wholly  torth,  but  1b  stiH 
connected  by  the  umbilical  cord,  such  killing 
will  be  murder.  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1722, 
Foeticide  would  not  be  such  a  killing;  he 
must  have  been  in  remm  natura.  Fourth, 
malice,  either  express  or  Implied.  It  is  this 
circumstance  which  distinguishes  murder 
from  every  description  of  homicide.  See 
"Malice." 

In  some  of  the  states,  by  legislative  enact- 
ments, murder  has  been  divided  Into  degrees, 
according  to  the  degree  of  premeditation. 

MURDRARE  (Law  L^t.)  In  old  criminal 
law.  To  murder.  3  Bl.  Comm.  331.  Mvt- 
dravit,  murdered.  A  necessary  word  in  old 
indictments  for  murder.  4  BI.  Comm.  307; 
G  Coke.  122b;  Lord  Ken;on.  2  Bast.  30. 

To  hide,  conceal,  or  stifle.  NulJam  veri- 
tatem,  celabo.  nee  celart  permiitam,  vel  mur- 
dr^ri,  I  will  conceal  no  truth,  nor  will  1 
permit  it  to  be  concealed  or  stifled.  Fieta. 
lib.  1.  c.  18,  9  4.  Words  of  the  oath  of  an 
Inquialtor  or  Juror.    And  see  Id.  S!  8,  10. 

MURDRE   (Law  Fr.)     Murder.     LL.  Oul. 
Conq.  lib.  26. 
A  flne  BO  called.    Id.    See  "Murdrum." 

MURDRITOR  (Law  Lat.  from  murdrare, 
Q.  V.)  In  Old  English  law.  A  murderer. 
Murdritores,  murderers.     Bracton,  fol.  11Gb. 

MURDRUM.  In  old  English  law.  During 
the  times  of  the  DaneB,  and  afterwards  tilt 
the  reign  o(  Edward  III.,  murdrum  was  the 
killing  of  a  man  in  a  secret  manner,  and  In 
that  It  differed  from  simple  homicide. 

When  a  man  was  thus  killed,  and  he  was 
unknown,  by  the  laws  of  Canute  he  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  Dane,  and  the  vill  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  forty  marks  for  hla  death. 
After  the  Conquest,  a  similar  law  was  made 
In  favor  of  Frenchmen,  which  was  abolished 
by  3  Bdw.  111. 

The  flne  formerly  Imposed  In  England 
upon  a  person  who  had  committed  homicide 
j»«r  infortuntum  or  m  defendendo.  Prln. 
Pen.  Law,  219,  note  (r). 

MURDRUM  OPERATIC.  The  service  of 
work  and  labor  done  by  inhabitants  and  ad- 
joining tenants  In  building  or  repairing  the 
walls  o(  a  city  or  castle;  their  personal  serv- 
ice was  commuted  into  mvrage  (q.  v.)  Covi- 
ell. 


MUTINY  ACT 


MUSTER  ROLL.  In  marlUme  law.  A  list 
or  account  of  a  ship's  company,  required  to 
be  kept  by  the  master  or  other  person  hav- 
ing care  of  the  ship,  containing  the  names, 
ages,  national  character,  and  quality  of  every 
person  employed  In  tie  ship.  Abb.  Sfalpp. 
191.  192;  Jacobsen,  Sea  Laws.  161. 


MUTA  CANUM  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  A  pack  ot  hounds.  Spelman.  See 
2  How.  St.  Tr.  1164. 


MUTATION.  In  French  law.  This  term  to 
synonymous  with  "change,"  and  is  particular- 
ly applied  to  designate  the  change  which 
takes  place  In  the  property  of  a  thing  in  Its 
transmission  trom  one  person  to  another. 
Permutation  therefore  happens  when  the 
owner  ot  the  thing  sells,  exchanges,  or  gives 
it.  It  is  nearly  synonymous  with  transfer. 
Merlin,  Repert 

MUTATION  OF  LIBEL.  In  practice.  An 
amendment  allowed  to  a  libel,  by  which  there 
is  an  alteration  of  the  substance  of  the  libel, 
as  by  propounding  a  new  cause  of  action,  or 
asking  one  thing  Instead  of  another.  Dunl. 
Adm.  Prac.  213;  Law,  Ecc.  Law.  165-J67;  1 
Paine  (U.  S.)  43G;  1  Gall.  (U.  8.)  123;  1 
Wheat  (U.  S.)  261. 

MUTATIS  MUTANDIS  (Lat.)  The  neces- 
sary changes.  This  Is  a  phrase  of  frequent 
practical  occurrence,  meaning  that  matters 
or  things  are  generally  the  same,  hut  to  be 
altered  when  necessary,  as  to  names,  offices, 
and  the  like. 

MUTE  (Lat  muftM).   See  "Standing  Mute." 

MUTILATION.  In  criminal  law.  The  de- 
priving a  man  of  the  use  ot  any  of  those 
limbs  which  may  be  useful  to  him  in  flght. 
the  loss  ot  which  amounts  to  mayhem.  1  Bl 
Comm.  130. 

MUTINY.  In  criminal  law.  The  unlawful 
resistance  ot  a  superior  officer,  or  the  raising 
of  commotions  and  disturbances  on  board  of 
a  ship  against  the  authority  ot  its  command- 
er, or  in  the  army  in  oppoedUon  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  ofllcers;  a  sedition ;  a  revolt. 

MUTINY  ACT.  In  English  law.  A  statute, 
annually  passed,  to  punish  mutiny  and  de- 
sertion, and  tor  the  better  payment  of  the 
army  and  their  quarters.  It  was  first  passed 
April  12,  1689.  See  22  Vict.  cc.  4,  5.  The 
passage  ot  this  bill  Is  the  only  provision  for 
the  payment  of  the  army,  and.  like  our  appro- 
priation bills,  it  must  be  passed,  or  the 
wheels  ot  government  will  be  stopped.    There 
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MUTUAL.  Reciprocal;  reciprocally  giving 
and  receiving.  Applied  to  contracts  and  rela- 
tione bjr  which  reciprocal  duties  are  Imposed. 

MUTUAL  ACCOUNT.    See  "Account." 

MUTUAL  CREDITS.  Credits  given  by  two 
persona  mutui^ty.  i.  e..  each  giving  credit  to 
the  other.  It  Is  a  more  extensive  phrase 
than  "mutual  debts."  Thus,  the  sum  cred- 
ited by  one  may  be  due  at  once;  that  by  the 
other  payable  in  Juturo;  yet  the  credits  are 
mutual,  though  the  transactloQ  would  not 
come  within  the  meaning  of  mutual  debts.  1 
Atb.  230;  7  Term  R.  37S.  And  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary that  there  should  be  Intent  to  trust 
each  other.  Thus,  where  an  acceptance  of  A. 
came  Into  the  bands  ot  B.  who  bought  goods 
ot  A.,  not  linowtng  the  acceptance  to  be  Id 
B.'s  hands.  It  was  held  a  mutual  credit  3 
Term  R.  507,  note;  i  Term  R.  211;  3  Vea  85: 
8  Taunt.  lee,  499;  1  Holt,  408;  2  Smith,  L«ad. 
Cas.  179;  ZS  Barb.  (N.  T.)  310;  4  Oray 
(Mass.)  284. 

MUTUAL  INSURANCE.  A  form  of  life  in- 
Buranca  in  which  the  insurer  Is  an  associa- 
tion In  which  all  the  policy  holders  are  mem- 
bers, and  the  losses  are  met  by  assessments 
levied  upon  the  members  either  periodically, 
or  as  the  exigency  arises.    See  50  Hiss.  662. 

MUTUAL  MISTAKE.     See  "Mlstahe." 

MUTUAL  PROMISES.  PromiBes  slmulU- 
neously  made  by  two  parties  to  each  other, 
each  promise  being  the  consideration  of  the 
other.  Hob.  S8;  14  Meea.  A  W.  SES;  Add. 
Cont.  22.  If  one  of  the  promises  be  voidable. 
It  will  yet  be  good  consideration;  but  not  If 
void.    Story.  Cont.  S  81;  2  Steph.  Comm.  114. 

MUTUALITY.  Reciprocity;  acting  In  re- 
turn. Add.  Cont.  623;  26  Md.  37.  See  "Con- 
sideration." 


I)  .  MYSTIC  TESTAMENT 

MUTUARY.  A  person  who  borrows  per- 
sonal chattels  to  be  consumed  by  him,  and  re- 
turned to  the  lender  In  kind;  the  person  who 
receives  the  benefit  arising  from  the  cob- 
tract  of  mutuum.    Story,  Ballm.  f  47. 


MUTU8  (Lat.)  In  civil  and  old  Engllah 
law.  Dumb;  mute;  a  dumb  person.  Dig.  SO. 
17.  124;  Inst  3.  20.  7;  Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  66,  } 
19.  Mutut  et  lurdut,  dumb  and  deaf.  Cro. 
Jac.  106. 

MUTUUM.  A  loan  of  personal  chattels  to 
be  consumed  by  the  borrower,  and  to  he  r«- 
turned  to  the  lender  in  kind  and  qnantity; 
as,  a  loan  of  com.  wine,  or  money,  which 
are  to  be  used  or  consumed,  and  are  to  be  re- 
placed by  other  com,  wine,  or  money.  Storr. 
Ballm.  G  228.    See  "Ixian  for  Use." 

MY  (Law  Fr.)  Half;  middle.  En  mg  I«w, 
in  the  middle  place;  In  the  middle.  Britt  c 
119.  Per  my  et  per  tout,  by  the  halt  or  moi- 
ety, and  by  all.    2  Bl.  Comm.  182. 

MYNUTE  (Law  Fr.)  Midnight  Britt. 
c.  80. 

MYS  (Law  Fr.  from  mitter,  to  put).  Put; 
sent;  put  In  or  Inserted.  Mv»  a  lovr  pe- 
naunce.  put  to  their  i>eDance.  Britt.  c  4. 
Myg  en  fergei.  put  in  irons.  Id.  c.  11.  folet 
mvg  en  etcrit:,  words  put  In  writings.  Id.  c. 
39.  Que  date  »oit  mv  del  jour,  that  a  date 
be  put  In  or  the  day.  Id.  Mys  en  la  gaole. 
Id.  c.  100.  My»  en  certaine,  put  In  certain. 
Dyer,  55b. 

MYSTERY  (said  to  be  derived  from  tbe 
French  mestler,  now  written  meHer.  a  trade). 
A  trade,  art,  or  occupation.    2  Inst.  668. 

Masters  frequently  bind  tbemselves  In  the 
Indentures  with  their  apprentices  to  teach 
them  their  art  trade,  and  mystery.  See 
Hawk.  P.  C.  C.23.J  11. 


5  Mart  (La.)  182;  6  La.  3 
La.  88. 

So  called  from  the  fact  that  It  Is  sealed  np 
or  enclosed  by  the  testator  before  attestation. 
Civ.  Code  La.  arts.  1567.  1584. 
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N.  L.    An  abbreviation  of  turn  Uquet  (q.  v.) 

NAIF  (Law  Fr;  Law  Lat.  natlw«,  a  bom 
slave).  A  vllleln;  a  born  slave  (nee  serfe). 
Britt.  c.  31;  LL  Qui.  Conq.  lib.  33. 

NAKED.  As  used  In  legal  ptarasee,  tbe 
term  means  either  without  cooelderaUon  or 
legal  formality,  or  without  support  or  cor- 
Toboratlon. 

NAKED  CONFESSION.  A  confession  of 
crime  unsupported  by  extrtnslc  evidence 
showinK  the  comm  lesion  of  the  crime. 

NAKED  POWER.  A  power  given  to  one 
who  has  no  Interest  or  estate  In  the  property 
to  which  It  relates.  See  1  Calnes  Caa.  (N. 
T.)  15. 


NAKED  TRUST. 


NAM,  or  NAAM. 

In  Oid  English  Law.     The  taking  of 

pledge:  a  dlstreee.    A  component  part  of  the 
word  "withernam"  (q.  v.) 

In  Latin  Phraaes.  For.  Used  as  In- 
troductory to  the  quotation  of  a  maxim,  and 
Bometlmes  erroneously  treated  as  part  of  the 
maxim  Itself. 

NAMARE  (Law  Lat.)  To  take;  to  dis- 
train. Spelman.  The  derivatives  nanplui 
and  namptum  were  also  used. 

NAMATO  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English  and 
Scotch  law.  A  distraining  or  taking  of  a  dis- 
tresa;  an  Impounding.    Spelman. 

The  English  -namation  Is  given  by  (Dowell 
and  Blount. 

NAME.  One  or  more  words  habitually 
used  to  dlstlDguUh  a  particular  individual. 

The  name  of  a  person  consists,  among 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  of  one  family  name, 
surname,  or  patronymic,  by  wblch  all  mem- 
'bers  of  the  Immediate  family  are  known,  and 
one  Christian,  baptismal,  or  surname  be- 
stowed upon  one  by  Ms  parents,  to  dlstln- 
Kulsh  him  from  others  of  the  same  family. 
5  Robt:  599. 

Only  one  Christian  name  is  recognized  in 
lav,  and  for  all  legal  purposes  the  use  of  a 
middle  name  Is  surptusace.  31  Minn.  385; 
78  Iowa,  519;  39  Barb.  (N.  T.)  479. 

NAME  AND  ARMS  CLAUSE.  The  popu- 
lar name  In  English  law  for  the  clause,  some- 
times Inserted  in  a  will  or  settlement  by 
which  property  Is  given  to  a  person,  tor  the 
purpose  of  impoHing  on  him  the  condition 
that  he  Shalt  assume  the  aurname  and  arma 
of  the  testator  or  settlor,  with  a  direction 
that.  If  he  neglects  to  assume  or  discontinues 
the  use  of  them,  the  estate  Shall  devolve  on 
the  next  person  in  remainder,  and  a  provi- 


NAMIUM.  An  old  word  which  signifies 
the  taking  or  distraining  another  person's 
movable  goods.  2  Inst.  140;  3  BI.  Comm. 
149.    A  distress.    Dalr.  Peud.  Prop.  113. 

NAMIUM  VETITUM.  An  unjust  taking 
of  the  cattle  of  another,  and  driving  them  to 
an  unlawful  place,  pretending  damage  done 
by  them.    3  Bl.  Comm.  149. 


NARRATOR.  A  pleader  who  draws  narrs. 
Servient  narrator,  a  serjeant-at-law.  Fleta, 
lib.  2,  c.  37.    Obsolete. 

NARROW  SEAS.  In  BngUsh  law.  Those 
seae  which  adjoin  the  coast  of  England.  Bac. 
Abr.  "Prerogative"  (B  3), 

NASCITURUS  (Lat.  from  msci,  to  be 
bom).  In  the  civil  law.  An  unborn  child; 
a  child  to  be  bom.  or  about  to  be  bom.  1 
Kaufm.  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  128,  j  118;  Tayl. 
Civ.  Law,  248. 


'  condition  of  a 

NATt  ET  NA8CITURI  (Lat.)  Bom  and 
to  be  born.  An  expression  Including  all 
heirs,  near  and  remote.  Fleta,  lib.  3,  c.  8. 
See  Comb.  154. 


NATION.  An  Independent  body  politic;  a 
society  of  men  united  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  their  mutual  safety  and 
advantage  by  the  joint  efforts  of  their  com- 
bined strength. 

But  every  combination  of  men  who  govern 
themselves  Independently  of  all  others  will 
not  be  considered  a  nation.  A  body  of  pi- 
rates, for  example,  who  govern  themselves, 
are  not  a  nation.  To  constitute  a  nation,  an- 
other Ingredient  Is  required.  The  body  thus 
formed  must  respect  other  nations  in  general, 
and  each  of  their  members  In  particular. 
Such  a  society  baa  her  affairs  and  her  inter- 
ests; she  deliberates  and  takes  resolutions  In 
mon, — thus  becoming  a  moral  person, 
who  possesses  an  understanding  and  will  pe- 
culiar to  herself,  and  is  susceptible  of  obli- 
gations and  rights.  Vattel,  Prelim.  »  1,  2; 
6  Pet  (U.  S.)  62.    See  1  Idaho  (N.  S.>  612. 
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NATIONAL  DOMAIN 


NUTURAL  FRUITS 


NATIONAL  DOMICILE.  Tkiiniclle  Consid- 
ered with  respect  to  the  nation  wittatn  which 
one  is  domiciled,  rather  than  with  respect  to 
the  particular  locality. 

NATIONALITY.  Character.  Status,  or  con- 
dition with  reference  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  a  person  aa  a  member  of  some  one  state  or 
nation,  rather  than  another. 

The  tenn  Is  In  frequent  use  with  regard  to 
ships.  See.  generally,  "Cltlien;"  "Deniaen;" 
"Domlciie;"  "Naturaliiation." 

NATIVA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English  law. 
A  neife,  or  female  villein.  So  called,  because 
for  the  most  part  bond  by  nativity.  Co. 
Lltt.  122b. 

NATIVE,  or  NATIVE  CITIZEN.  A  natu 
ral-bom  subject.  1  Bl.  Comm.  366.  A  per- 
son bom  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  whether  after  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence or  before,  IX  he  did  not  withdraw 
before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution;  or 
the  child  of  a  citizen  born  abroad.  If  his 
parents  have  ever  resided  here;  or  the  child 
of  an  alien  bom  abroad,  If  he  be  in  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  tale  father  Is  naturalized.  8 
Paige.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  433;  Act  Cong,  Feb.  10. 
1855;  2  Kent,  Comm.  (9th  Ed.)  38  et  seq. 

NATIVI  (Law  Lat.)  Vassals  or  feudal 
tenants.  So  called,  even  before  feuds  be- 
came hereditary.    Wright,  Ten.  14. 

Villeins.    Fleta.  lib.  3.  c.  61.    See  "Natlvus." 

NATIVITA8.  In  old  Engltsli  law.  Vlilen- 
age;  that  state  in  which  men  were  born 
slaves.  2  Mon.  Angl.  643.  Called  by  Brltton 
naifte.    Britt.  c.  81. 

NATIVO  HABENOO.  A  writ  which  lay 
for  a  lord  whose  villein  had  run  away,  com- 
manding the  sheriff  to  apprehend  the  vil- 
lein, and  restore  him  to  the  lord. 

NATIVUS.    A  bom  villein. 

NATURA  APPETIT  PERFECTUM.  ITA 
et  lex.  Nature  aspires  to  perfection,  and  so 
does  the  law.    Hob.  144. 

NATU RAFI0EJU8SI0N1S  SIT  8TRICTI8- 
■Iml  Juris  Bt  non  durat,  vel  extendatur  de  re 
■d  rem,  de  persona  ad  personam,  de  sempore 
■d  tempua.  The  nature  of  the  contract  of 
suretyship  is  Hrictiuimi  juris,  and  cannot 
endure  nor  be  extended  from  thing  to  thins, 
from  person  to  person,  or  from  time  to  time, 
Burge,  Sur.  40. 

NATURA  NON  FACIT8ALTUM,  ITA  NEC 
lex.  Nature  makes  no  leap,  nor  does  the  law. 
Co.  Lltt.  238. 

NATURA  NON  FACIT  VACUUM;  NEC 
lex  supervacuum.  Nature  makes  no  vacuum ; 
the  law  nothing  purposeless.    Co.  Lltt.  79. 


NATURAE  VIS  MAXIMA;  NATURA  BIft 
maxima.  The  force  of  nature  is  greatest; 
nature  Is  doubly  great.    2  Inst.  564. 

NATURAL  AFFECTION.  The  attecUon 
which  a  husband,  a  father,  a  brother,  or  other 
near  relative  naturally  feels  towards  those 
who  are  so  nearly  allied  to  him  sometimes 
supplies  the  place  of  a  valuable  consideration 
In  contracts,  and  natural  affection  is  a  good 
consideration  In  a  deed.  See  "Bargain  and 
Sale;"  "Covenant  to  Stand  Seised  to  Uses." 

NATURAL  ALLEGIANCE. 

In  English  Law.  That  kind  of  alle- 
giance which  Is  due  from  all  men  bom  within 
the  king's  dominions,  Immediately  upon  their 
birth,  which  Is  Intrinsic  and  perpetual,  and 
cannot  be  divested  by  any  act  of  their  own. 
1  Bl.  Comm.  369;  2  Kent,  Comm.  42. 

—In  American  Law.  The  allegiance  due 
from  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  their 
native  country,  and  also  from  naturalised 
citizens,  and  which  cannot  be  renounced 
without  the  permission  of  govemment,  to  be 
declared  by  law.    2  Kent,  Comm.  43-49. 

NATURAL-BORN  SUBJECTS.  In  Eng- 
lisb  law.  Such  persons  as  are  bom  within 
the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  EJngland,  or 
rather  within  the  allegiance  of  the  king. 

NATURAL  CHILDREN.  Bastards;  chil- 
dren bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock. 

In  Civil  Law.  Children  by  procreation. 

as  distinguished  from  children  by  adoption. 

In    Louisiana.     Illegitimate    child i^n 

who  have  been  adopted  by  the  father.  Civ. 
Code  La.  art  220. 

NATURAL  DAY.  That  space  of  time  In- 
cluded between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of 
the  sun.    See  "Day." 

NATURAL  EQUITY.  That  which  is  found- 
ed In  natural  justice,  in  honesty  and  right, 
and  whicb  arises  ex  aegvo  et  bono. 

It  corresponds  precisely  with  the  deflnltion 
of  Justice  or  natural  law,  which  Is  a  constant 
and  perpetual  will  to  give  to  every  man  whaX 
Is  bis.  This  kind  of  equity  embraces  so  wide 
a  range  that  human  tribunals  bave  never  at- 
tempted to  enforce  it.  Every  code  of  laws 
baa  left  many  matters  of  natural  Justice  or 
equity  wholly  unprovided  for,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  framing  general  rules  to  meet  them, 
from  the  almost  Impossibility  of  enforcing 
them,  and  from  the  doubtful  nature  of  tbe 
policy  of  attempting  to  give  a  legal  sanction 
to  duties  of  Imperfect  obligation,  Bucb  as 
charity,  gratitude,  or  kindness.  4  Bouv.  Inst. 
note  3720. 

NATURAL  FOOL.  An  idiot;  one  bom 
without  the  reasoning  powers,  or  a  capacity 
to  acquire  them. 

NATURAL  FRUITS.  Tbe  natun^  produc- 
tion of  trees,  bushes,  and  other  plants,  for  tb» 
use  of  men  and  animals,  and  for  tbe  repro- 
duction of  such  trees,  bushes,  or  plants. 

This  expression  Is  used  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  artillclal  or  figurative  fruits.  For  ex- 
ample, apples,  peaches,  and  pears  are  natural 


NATURAL  INFANCY 


NATURAL  INFANCY.  A  period  of  nonre- 
aponslble  lt(e,  which  ends  with  the  seventh 

NATURAL  LAW.  The  law  of  nature;  the 
divine  will,  or  the  dictate  of  right  reason, 
showing  the  moral  deformity  or  moral  neces- 
sity there  Is  In  any  act,  according  to  Its  suit- 
ableness or  unsuitableness  to  a  reasonable 
nature.  Sometimes  used  of  the  law  of  hU' 
man  reason,  in  contradlstinctton  to  the  re- 
vealed law,  and  sometimes  of  both,  in  coDtra- 
dlstlnctlon  to  positlTe  law. 

They  are  Independent  of  any  artlflclal  con- 
nections, and  differ  from  mere  presumptions 
of  law  m  this  eeseotlal  respect,  tb&t  the  lat- 
ter depend  on  and  are  a  branch  of  the  par- 
ticular system  of  Jnrlspmdence  to  which 
they  belong;  but  mere  natural  presumptions 
are  derived  wholly  by  means  of  the  common 
experience  of  mankind,  without  the  aid  or 
control  of  any  particular  rule  of  law,  but 
simply  from  the  course  of  nature  and  the 
habits  of  society.  These  presumptions  fall 
within  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Jury, 
who  are  to  pass  upon  the  facta.  3  Bouv.  Inst, 
note  30S4;  Oreenl.  Bv.  i  44. 

NATURAL  LIBERTY.  The  power  of  act- 
ing as  one  thinks  flt,  without  any  restraint  or 
control,  unless  by  the  law  of  nature.  1  Bl. 
Comm.  125. 

NATURAL  LIFE.  The  period  between 
birth  and  natural  death,  as  distinguished 
from  civil  death  (g.  t>.) 

NATURAL  OBLIGATION.  One  which  in 
honor  and  conscience  hinds  the  person  who 
has  contracted  It,  but  which  cannot  be  en- 
forced In  a  court  of  Justice.  Poth,  notes  173, 
191.    See  "ObllgaUon." 

NATURAL  PERSONS.  Such  as  are  form- 
ed by  the  Deity,  as  distinguished  from  arti- 
ficial persons,  or  corporations,  formed  by  hu- 
man laws  for  purposes  of  society  and  govern- 

NATURAL  PRESUMPTIONS.  In  evi- 
dence. Presumptions  of  fact:  those  which 
depend  upon  their  own  form  and  efficacy  in 
generating  belief  or  conviction  in  the  mind, 
as  derived  from  those  connections  which  are 
pointed  out  by  experience. 

NATURAL  YEAR.  In  old  Ehigllsh  law. 
That  period  of  time  In  which  the  sun  was 
supposed  to  revolve  in  Its  orbit,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  and  slxty-flve  days  and  one- 
fourth  of  a  day,  or  six  hours.  Bracton.  fol. 
369b. 

NATURALE  EST  QUIDLIBET  DISSOLVI 
eo  modo  quo  llgatur.  It  Is  natural  for  a  thing 
to  be  unbound  In  the  same  way  In  which  It 
was  bound.  Jenk:  Cent.  Caa.  66;  4  Deoio  (N. 
T.)  414,  417;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  786. 

NATURALEZA.  In  Spanish  law.  The  state 
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NATURALIZED  CITIZEN.  One  who.  be- 
ing bom  an  alien,  has  lawfully  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  under  the  consti- 
tution and  laws. 

He  has  all  the  rights  of  a  natural-bom  citi- 
zen, except  that  of  being  eligible  as  president 
or  vice  president  of  the  United  States.  In 
foreign  countries  he  has  a  right  to  be  treated 
as  such,  and  will  be  so  considered  even  In  the 
country  of  bis  birth,  at  least  for  most  pur- 
poses.    1  Bos.  t  P.  430.    See  "Citizen." 

r  of 


NAUFRAGE.  In  French  maritime  law. 
When,  by  the  violent  agitation  of  the  waves, 
the  Impetuosity  of  the  winds,  the  storm,  or 
the  lightning,  a  vessel  Is  swallowed  up,  or  so 
shattered  that  there  remain  only  the  pieces, 
the  accident  is  called  naufrage. 

It  differs  from  echouement,  which  Is  when 
the  vessel  remains  whole,  but  is  grounded; 
or  from  bria,  which  Is  when  it  strikes  against 
a  rock  or  a  coast;  or  from  sombrer,  which  Is 
the  sinking  of  a  vessel  in  the  sea  when  it  is 
swallowed  up,  and  which  may  be  caused  by 
any  accident  whatever.  Pardeasus,  note  643. 
See  "Wreck." 

NAUFRAGIUM  (Lat.)  Shipwreck. 

NAUGHT.  In  old  practice. '  Bad ;  defec- 
tive. "The  bar  Is  naught"  1  Leon.  77.  "The 
avowry  Is  naught."  6  Mod.  73.  "The  plea  Is 
undoubtedly  naught."  10  Mod.  329.  See  II 
Mod.  179.  Sometimes  written  "naughty." 
Brownl.  ft  O.  97. 


NAUtUM  (Lat.)  Freight  or  passage  money. 
1  Pars.  Mar.  Law,  124,  note;  Dig.  1.  6.  1,  <r«l 
potiore*  in  pignore. 

NAUTA  (Lat)  One  who  charters  {exercet) 
a  ship.  L.  1,  I  1,  fF.  nautae,  caupo;  Calv.  Lex. 
Any  one  who  Is  on  board  a  vessel  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  navigating  her.  3  Sumo.  (U.  S.) 
213;  Vlcat:  2  Emerig.  448;  Poth.  ad  Pand. 
lib.  4,  tit.  9.  note  2;  Id.  lib.  47.  tit.  5,  notes 
1-3,  8,  10.  A  carrier  by  water.  2  Ld.  Raym. 
917. 

NAUTICAL  ASSESSORS.  Persons  experi- 
enced In  navigation,  who  are  called  upon  by 
an  admiralty  Judge  to  sit  with  him  In  cases 
involving  questions  of  correct  navigation, 
and  advise  him  thereon.  2  Curt.  C.  C.  (U. 
3.)  369. 

NAVAGIUM.  A  duty  on  certain  tenants 
to  carry  their  lord's  goods  in  a  ship.  1  Mon. 
Angl.  922. 

NAVAL.    Appertaining  to  the  navy  (a.  e.) 

NAVAL  COURTS.    Courts  held  abroad  iJiC 


NAVAL  COURTS-MARTIAL 


NB  EXEAT 


certain  cases  to  Inquire  Into  complaints  by 
the  master  or  seamen  of  a  British  ship,  or  as 
to  the  wreck  or  abandonment  of  a  British 
ship.  A  naval  court  consists  of  three,  four, 
or  Ave  members,  being  officers  In  her  ma- 
Jestr's  navy,  consular  officers,  masters  of 
British  merchant  shlpB,  or  BrltUb  mer- 
chants. It  has  power  to  supersede  the  mas- 
t«r  of  tbe  ship  with  reference  to  which  the 
Inquiry  Is  held,  to  discharge  any  of  the  sea- 
men, to  decide  questions  as  to  wages,  send 
home  affenders  for  trial  (Merch.  Ship.  Act 
1S51,  3  260),  or  try  certain  offenses  In  a  sum- 
mary manner  (Merch.  Ship.  Act  1866,  f  28). 


NAVAL  COURTS-MARTIAL.  Tribunals 
for  the  trial  of  offenses  arising  In  the  man- 
agement of  public  war  vessels. 

NAVAL  LAW.  A  system  of  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  navy.  1  Kent, 
Comm.  377,  note.  Consult  Act  April  3,  1800; 
Act  Dec.  21, 1861;  Act  July  16, 1862;  Homaos, 
Nav.  Laws;  De  Hari,  Courts-Harilal. 

NAVAL  OFFICER.  An  oQcer  of  the  cus< 
toras  of  the  United  States. 

His  ofllce  relates  to  the  eHtimating  duties, 
countersign  Ins  permits,  clearances,  etci  cer- 
tifying the  collectors'  returns,  and  similar 
duties. 

NAVARCHUS,  or  NAVICULARIUS  (LaL) 
In  civil  law.  The  master  of  an  armed  ship. 
Naviculariiu  also  denotes  the  master  of  a 
ship  (patronva)  generally;  also,  a  carrier  by 
water  iexercitor  navii).    Calv.  Lex. 

NAVIQABLE.  Capable  of  being  navigated. 
In  English  law,  only  waters  in  which  the  tide 
flows  are  navigable  In  tbe  technical  sense.  B 
Taunt  705;  Davlee,  149. 

In  American  law,  any  water  Is  navigable 
wblch  Is  used  as  a  means  of  useful  com- 
merce. 112  III.  611;  42  Minn.  632;  110  N.  T. 
380. 

The  navigation  need  not  be  by  boats.  Wa- 
ters used  for  floating  rafts  or  logs  are  public 
highways  for  that  purpose.  31  Mich.  336;  B8 
N.  H.  304;  72  N.  T.  211. 

The  capacity  tor  navigation  need  not 
perennial.    42  Wis.  203;    17  Ore.  166.    Nor 
need  It  be  continuous  through   the   entire 
length  of  the  stream.    31  Me.  9. 

The  Niagara  river  has  been  held  navigable, 
notwithstanding  the  obstruction  of  the  falls. 
37  Hun  (N.  Y.)  537. 

"Those  only  are  navigable  waters  where 
the  public  pass  and  repass  npoo  them  with 
vessels  or  boats  in  the  prosecution  of  useful 
occupations.  There  must  be  some  commerce 
or  navigation  which  Is  essentially  valuable. 
A  faunter  or  flsfaerman.  by  drawing  bis  boat 
through  the  waters  of  a  brook  or  shallow 
creek,  does  not  create  navigation,  or  consti- 
tute their  waters  channels  of  commerce.  20 
Conn.  217, 

NAVIGATION  ACT.  St.  12  Car.  II.  c.  78. 
It  was  repealed  by  6  Geo.  IV.  cc.  109, 110,  114. 
See  Ifi  ft  17  Vict.  c.  107;  17  ft  18  Vict.  c.  120. 


NAVIS  BONA  (Lat.)  A  good  ship;  one  that 
was  staunch  and  strong,  well  caulked,  and 
stiffened  to  bear  the  sea.  obedient  to  her 
helm,  swift,  and  not  unduly  affected  by  the 
wind.    Calv.  Lex.,  citing  Seneca,  lib.  5,  p.  77. 

NAVY.  The  whole  shipping,  taken  collect- 
ively, belonging  to  the  governnjent  of  an  in- 
dependent nation,  and  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  naval  warfare.  It  does  not  in- 
clude ships  belonging  to  private  Individuals, 
nor  (In  the  United  States,  at  Inst)  revenue 
vessels  or  transports  in  the  service  of  tb« 
war  depftrtJnonL     See  Brightly,  Dig.  U.  S. 

NAZERANNA.  A  sum  paid  to  government 
as  an  acknowledgment  for  a  grant  of  lands, 
or  any  public  office.    Enc.  I^ond. 

NE  ADMITTAS  (Lat.)  The  name  of  a  writ, 
so  called  from  the  first  words  of  the  Latin 
form,  by  wblcb  the  bishop  Is  "forbidden  to 
admit"  to  a  b^neflce  tbe  other  party's  clerk 
during  tbe  pendency  of  a  guare  impedit.  It 
ought  to  be  Issued  within  six  months  after 
avoidance  of  the  benefice,  before  title  to  pre- 
sent has  devolved  upon  tbe  bishop  by  lapse, 
or  It  will  be  useless.  Fltzb.  Nat.  Brev.  37; 
Reg.  Grig.  31;  3  BL  Comm.  248;  1  Bum,  Ecc. 
Law,  31. 

NE  BAiLA  PAS.  He  did  not  deliver.  In 
pleading.  A  plea  In  detinue,  by  which  the 
defendant  denies  the  delivery  to  him  of  the 
thing  sued  for. 

NE  DI8TURBA  PAS.  In  pleading.  Tbe 
general  Issue  In  quare  impedit.  Hob.  162. 
See  Rast  Bntr.  617;  Winch.  Entr.  703. 

NE  OONA  PAS,  NON  DEBIT.  In  plead- 
ing. Tbe  general  issue  In  tormedon.  It  Is 
In  the  following  formula:  "And  tbe  said  C. 
D.,  by  J.  K.,  hie  attorney,  comes  and  defends 
the  right,  when,  etc.,  and  says  that  the  said 
E.  F.  did  not  give  the  said  manor,  with  the 
appurtenances,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the 
said  G.  B.  and  the  heirs  of  bis  body  issuing. 
In  manner  and  form  as  the  said  A.  B.  batb  In 
his  count  above  alleged.  And  of  this  tbe  said 
C.  D.  puts  himself  upon  the  country."  10 
Wentw.  PI.  182. 

NE  EXEAT. 

In  Old  English  Law.  A  high  preroga- 
tive writ,  generally  called  ne  exeat  regno.  Is- 
sued out  of  chancery  to  forbid  a  subject 
from  leaving  the  realm.  Originally  It  was 
Issued  for  political  reasons  only.  1  Bl.  Comm. 
162.  319. 

In  Modern  Law.     The  name  of  a  writ 

Issued  by  a  court  of  chancery,  directed  to 
the  sberilf.  reciting  that  the  defendant  In 
the  case  Is  Indebted  to  the  complainant,  and 
that  he  designs  going  quickly  Into  parts 
without  the  state,  to  the  damage  of  the  com- 
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plftlnattt.  and  then  commaadlDg  him  to  cause 
tbe  derendant  to  give  ball  iu  a  certain  sum 
that  he  will  not  leave  the  state  without  leave 
of  the  court,  and  for  want  of  such  ball  that 
he,  tbe  Bberiff,  do  commit  tbe  defendant  to 
prison. 

The  writ  hae  been  abolished  In  most  of 
the  United  States. 

NE  GIST  PAS  EN  BOUCHE  (Law  Fr.)  It 
does  not  lie  In  the  mouth.  A  common  phrase 
in  the  old  books.    Y.  B.  M.  3  Edw.  II.  50. 


NE  LUMINIBU8  OFFICIATUR  (Lat.)  In 
civil  law.  The  name  of  a  servitude  which  re- 
strains the  owner  of  a  house  From  making 
such  erectione  as  obstruct  tbe  light  of  the 
adjoining  house.    Dig.  8.  4.  15.  1?. 

NE  RECIPIATUR  (Lat.  that  it  be  not  re- 
ceived). A  caveat  or  words  of  caution  given 
to  a  law  ofBcer,  by  a  party  In  a  cause,  not  to 
receive  tbe  next  proceedings  of  hia  oppo- 
nent   1  Sellon.  Prae,  8. 

NE  RECTOR  PROSTERNET  ARBORES 
<I>Bw  Lat.)  St.  36  Edw.  I.  {  2,  prohibiting 
rectors,  i.  e.,  parsons,  from  cutting  down  the 
trees  in  church  yards.  In  1  Keb.  6GT,  it  was 
extended  to  prohibit  them  from  opening  new 
mines,  and  working  tbe  minerals  therein. 

NE  RELE88A  PAS  (Law  Fr.)  Tbe  name 
of  a  replication  to  a  plea  of  release,  by 
which  the  plaintiff  Insists  he  "did  not  re- 
lease."   2  BulsL  56. 

NE  UNJUSTE  VEXES  (Lat.>  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  The  name  of  a  writ  which  Issued 
to  relieve  a  tenant  upon  whom  his  lord  had 
distrained  for  more  services  than  he  was 
bound  to  perform. 

It  was  a  prohibition  to  the  lord,  not  un- 
justly to  distrain  or  vex  his  tenant  Pitzh. 
Kat  Brev, 

NE  UNQUES  ACCDUPLE  (Law  Fr.)  In 
pleading.  A  plea  by  which  the  part;  denies 
'  that  he  ever  was  lawfully  married  to  the 
person  to  whom  It  refers.  See  tbe  form.  2 
Wlls.  118;  10  Wentw.  PI.  168;  2  H.  Bl.  145;  3 
Chit  PI.  599. 

NE  UNQUES  EXECUTOR.  In  pleading. 
A  plea  by  which  the  party  who  uses  It  de- 
nies that  the  plaintiff  Is  an  executor,  as  he 
claims  to  be;  or  tbat  the  defendant  Is  execu- 
tor, as  the  plain ti If  In  his  declaration 
charges  bim  to  be.  1  Chit.  Pi.  484;  1  Saund. 
274,  note  3;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Pleader"  (2  D  2); 
2  Chit.  PI.  498. 

NE  UNQUES  SEIS1E  QUE  DOWER.  In 
pleading.  A  plea  by  which  a  defendant  de- 
nies the  right  of  a  widow  who  sues  for  and 
demands  her  dower  in  lands,  etc.,  late  of  her 
hnaband.  because  tbe  husband  was  not,  on 
tbe  day  of  her  marriage  with  him,  or  at  any 
tFme  afterwards,  seised  of  such  estate,  so 
that  she  could  be  endowed  of  the  same.  See 
2  Saund.  329;  10  Wentw.  PI.  159;  3  Chit.  PI. 
£98.  and  the  authorities  tliere  cited. 
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NE  UNQUES  SON  RECEIVER.  In  plead- 
ing. The  name  of  a  plea  In  an  action  of 
account  render,  by  wblcb  the  defendant  af- 
firms tbat  he  never  was  receiver  of  the 
plalntlfT.    12  Viner,  Abr.  183. 

NE  VARIETUR  (Lat  that  it  he  not  chang- 
ed). A  form  sometimes  written  by  notaries 
public  upon  bills  or  notes,  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  them.  This  does  not  destroy 
their  negotiability.    S  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  338. 

NEAT,  or  NET.  The  exact  weight  of  an 
article,  without  the  bag,  box,  keg,  or  other 
thing  in  which  It  may  be  enveloped. 


NEATNESS.  In  pleading.  Tbe  statement 
In  apt  and  appropriate  words  of  all  the 
necessary  facts,  and  no  more.  Lawes,  PI. 
62. 

NEC  CURIA  DEFICERET  IN  JU8TITIA 
exhibenda.  Nor  should  the  court  be  deficient 
In  showing  Justice.    4  Inst.  63. 

NEC  TEMPU8  NEC  LOCUS  OCCURRIT 
regl.  Neither  time  nor  place  bars  the  king. 
Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  190. 

NEC  VENIAM  EFPUSO  SANGUINE,  CA- 
SUS habet.  Where  blood  is  spilled,  tbe  case 
is  unpardonable.    3  Inst.  57. 

NEC  VENIAM,  LAESO  NUMINE,  CASUS 
habet.  Where  the  Divinity  is  insulted,  the 
case  i's  unpardonable.    Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  167. 

NEGATION.    The  act  of  killing. 

NECESSARIES.  Such  things  are  as  prop- 
er and  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  man. 

As  used  to  describe  those  things  for  which 
an  infant  may  lawfully  contract,  necessaries 
are  such  articles,  suitable  to  the  Infant's  sta- 
tion in  life,  as  are  needful  to  supply  the 
personal  requirements  of  the  infant,  wheth- 
er of  body  or  mind.  12  Mete.  (Mass.)  561. 
It  Includes  board  and  lodging  (23  Vt  378), 
medical  attendance  (42  Conn.  203).  or  educa- 
tion suitable  to  the  infant's  station  in  life 
(16  Vt  683).  It  does  not  Include  services 
essential  to  the  Improvement  or  protection 
of  bis  property  rights  (12  Mete.  [Mass.]  559; 
32  N.  H.  346),  but  does  include  services  es- 
sential to  secure  or  protect  his  personal 
rights  (68  Hun  [N.  T.l  589;  12  Kan.  463). 

As  used  to  describe  those  things  for  which 
a  wife  may  pledge  her  husband's  credit,  It 
has  a  slightly  narrower  significance,  exclud- 
ing Instruction  (40  Conn.  75),  and  including 
only  those  things  which  are  presently  need- 
ful for  the  present  support  of  the  wife  (63 
Mo.  App.  191),  or  to  maintain  her  personal 
rights  (50  III.  App.  27);  but  tbe  nature  of 
the  support  for  which  she  is  entitled  to  con- 
tract depends  on  the  husband's  means  and 
station  in  life  (114  Mass.  429). 

As  used  to  describe  those  tbloge  for  which 
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a  master  may  IirpoUiecate  tbe  ebip,  it  In- 
cludes such  articles  fit  and  proper  for  the 
ship  as  the  owner  would,  ta  the  exercise  ot 
reasonable  prudence,  have  ordered,  If  pres- 
ent   Maude  A  P.  Shipp,  71. 

NECESSARIUM  EST  QUOD  NON  po- 
test aliter  ae  habere.  That  is  necessary 
whlcb  csnnot  be  otherwise.         , 

NECE8SARIU8  (Lat.)  NeceBsary;  un- 
avoidable; Indlspen sable;  not  admitting  of 
choice  or  the  action  of  the  will;  needful. 
See  "Necessity." 

NECESSARY  DEPOSITS.    See  "Deposit." 

NECESSARY  DOMICILE.  That  kind  ot 
domicile  whlcb  exists  by  operation  of  law, 
as  distinguished  from  voluntary  domicile  or 
domicile  o(  choice.    Pbilllm.  Dom.  27-97. 

NECESSARY  INTROMISSION.  In  Scotch 
law.  That  kind  of  Intromission  or  Interfer- 
ence where  a  husband  or  wife  continues  In 
possession  of  the  other's  goods  after  their 
decease,  for  preservation.    Wharton. 

NECESSARY  REPAIRS.  Include  not  only 
those  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  safety 
of  the  sblp.  but  such  as  are  reasonably  fit 
and  proper  under  tbe  circumstancea  3 
Sumn.  (U.  S.)  237. 


NECE8SITAS  CULPABlLtS.  Culpable  or 
blameworthy  necessity;  that  kind  of  necee- 
slty  wblch  excuses  a  man  who  kills  another 
»e  defendendo.  So  called  by  Lord  Bacon  to 
distinguisb  It  from  the  necessity  of  killing 
a  thief  or  malefactor.  Bac.  Com.  Law,  c.  5 
4  Bl.  Comm.  187. 

NECESStTAS  EST  LEX  TEMPORtS  ET 
loci.  Necessity  Is  the  law  of  a  particular 
time  and  place.    8  Coke,  69;  Hale,  P.  C.  54. 

NECESSITAS  EXCUSAT  AUT  EXTENU- 
at  delictum  In  capltallbus,  quod  non  operatur 
idsm  In  civlllbus.  Necessity  excuse 
tenuates  delinquency  In  capital  cases,  but 

not  In  cMl.     See  "Necessity." 

NECESSITAS  PACIT  LICITUM  QUOD 
alias  non  est  licltum.  Necessity  makes  that 
lawful  which  otherwise  U  unlawful.  10 
Coke,  61. 

NECESSITAS  INDUCIT  PRIVILEGIUM 
quoad  Jura  privata.  With  regard  to  private 
rights,  necessity  prlvl  leges.  Bac.  Uax. 
reg.  6. 

NECESSITAS  NON  HABET  LEGEM.  Ne- 
cessity has  no  law.  Plowd.  18.  See  "Ne- 
essity."    15  Vlner,  Abr.  B34;  22  Vlner,  Abr. 

540. 

NECESSITAS  PUBLICA  MAJOR  EST 
quam  privata.  Public  necessity  Is  greater 
than  private.  Bac.  Max.  reg.  6;  Noy,  Mas. 
(9th  Ed.)  34;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 


NECESSITAS,  QUOD  COQIT,  DEFENDIT. 
Necessity  defends  what  It  compels.  Hale, 
P.  C.  64. 

NECESSITAS  SUB  LEGE  NON  CONTI- 
netur,qula  quod  alias  non  est  licltum  neceasi- 
tai  faelt  licltum.  Necessity  Is  not  restrain- 
ed by  law;  since  what  otherwise  Is  not  law- 
ful, necessity  makes  lawful.  2  Inst.  32S: 
Fleta,  lib.  G,  c.  23,  i  14. 


NECESSITAS  VINCIT  LEGEM;  LEGUM 
vincula  Irrldet.  Neceselty  overcomes  law; 
It  derides  tbe  fetters  of  law.    Hob.  144. 

NECESSITY  (Lat.nere«»t(as).  Irresistible 
power;  compulsive  force,  physical  or  moral. 
Webster. 

The  laBuence  or  operation  of  superior  pow- 
er or  Irresistible  force;  the  InQuence  of  a 
e  wblch  cannot  be  avoided  nor  con- 
trolled. 

A  constraint  upon  the  will,  whereby  a  man 
Is  urged  to  do  that  which  his  judgment  dis- 
approves, and  which,  it  is  to  bs  presumed, 
his  win  (If  left  to  Iteelt)  would  reject  It 
Is  highly  just  and  equitable,  therefore,  that 
lan  should  be  excused  for  those  acts 
which  are  done  through  unavoidable  force 
and  compulsion.     4  Bl.  Comm.  27. 

NECK  VERSE.  A  cant  term  for  the  verse 
which  the  ordinary  gave  a  malefactor  who 
prayed  his  clergy  to  read,  and  by  reading 
which  he  escaped  hanging.    The  flrst  verse 

it  the  51st  Psalm,  being  that  ordinarily  glv- 

ID,  was  called  the  "neck  verse," 

NEPAS  ( Lat.)  That  which  Is  against  right 
>r  the  divine  law  (fas).  A  wicked  or  Impl- 
lus  thing  or  act.    Catv.  Lex. 

NEFA8TUS  (Lat)  In  Roman  law.  A  term 
applied  to  a  day  on  which  It  was  unlawful 
to  administer  Justice.    Adams,  Rom.  Ant  129. 

NEGATIO  CONCLUSIONIS  EST  ERROR 
In  leee.  The  denial  of  a  conclusion  Is  error 
In  law.    Wlngate.  Max.  26S. 

NEQATIO  DESTRUIT  NEGATIONEM,  ET 
ambae  faclunt  affirmation  em.  A  negative 
destroys  a  negative,  and  both  make  an  af- 
firmative.   Co.  Lltt.  146. 


NEGATIVE  AVERMENT.  In  pleading. 
An  averment  In  some  of  the  pleadings  In  a 
case  in  which  a  negative  is  asserted. 

NEGATIVE  CONDITION.  One  where  the 
thing  which  Is  the  subject  of  It  must  not 
happen.     1  Bouv.  Inat.  note  751. 

NEGATIVE  COVENANT.  One  In  negaUve 
form,  whereby  the  covenantor  binds  himself 
not  to  do  a  particular  thing. 
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NEGATIVE  PREGNANT.  In  pleading. 
Such  a  form  of  negative  eipreaBlon  as  ma;| 
lmp]y  or  carry  ^^UHLjt  an  afflrmative,! 
ThuB,  where  a  detendant  pleaded  a  license 
trom  tbe  plalntlfl's  daughter,  and  the  platn- 
tin  rejoined  that  he  did  not  enter  by  her 
license,  the  rejoinder  was  objected  to  buc- 
cesslulij'  as  a  negative  pregnant  Cro.  Jac. 
87.  The  fault  here  Ilea  in  the  ambiguity 
of  the  rejoinder,  since  It  does  not  appear 
whether  the  plalntttC  denies  tliat  tbe  license 
was  given,  or  that  the  defendant  entered  by 
tbe  license.    Steph.  PI.  3S1. 

This  amiilgulty  constitutes  the  fault  (Hob. 
295),  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
of  much  account  In  modern  pleading  (1  Lev. 
88;  Comyn.  Dig.  "Pleader"  (R  6];  Gould,  PI. 
c.  8,  i  36). 

NEGATIVE  STATUTE.  One  which  is  en- 
acted in  negative  terms,  and  which  so  con- 
trols the  common  law  that  It  has  no  force  In 
opposition  to  the  statute.  Bac.  Abr.  "Stat- 
utes" (G);  Brooke,  Abr.  "Parliament,"  pi.  72. 

NEGLIGENCE.  The  breach  of  a  legal  non- 
contractual duty  to  use  care,  with  no  precise 
Intention  of  producing  a  particular  Injury 
thereby.  Bee  Shear,  ft  R.  Neg.  {  3;  Bevin, 
Emp.  Uab. 

An  inadvertent  Imperfection  by  a  respon- 
sible human  agent  in  the  dlBcharge  of  a 
legal  duty,  which  produces,  In  an  orderly 
and  natu^  sequence,  a  damage  to  another. 
WharL  Neg.  %  3. 

Any  lack  of  carefulness  in  one's  conduct, 
whether  In  doing,  or  In  abstaining  from  do- 
ing, wherelrom  by  reason  of  its  not  filling 
the  full  measure  of  the  law's  requirement  in 
the  particular  circumstances  there  comes  to 
another  a  legal  Injury.  Blsb.  Non-Cont. 
Law.  {  436, 

Negligence  has  been  defined  as  the  doing 
or  omlBsion  of  something  which  a  reason- 
ably prudent  person  would  not  have  done  or 
omitted  under  the  circumstances  (96  U.  S. 
439) ;  but  this  1b  rather  a  statement  of  what 
constitutes  proper  care,  and  moreover 
omits  the  element  of  a  duty  imposed  by  law 
which  Is  broken  by  the  negligent  act  or 
omission  (Pollock.  Torts,  352). 

NEGLIGENT  ESCAPE.  Tbe  omission  on 
the  part  of  a  gaoler  to  take  such  care  of  a 
prisoner  as  he  is  bound  to  take,  when  in 
consequence  thereof  the  prisoner  departs 
from  his  confinement  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  gaoler,  and  eludes  pursuit. 

For  a  negligent  escape,  the  sheriff  or  keep- 
er of  the  prison  Is  liable  to  punishment.  In 
a  criminal  case;  and  in  a  civil  case  he  Is 
liable  to  an  action  for  damages  at  the  suit 
of  the  plaintlS.  In  both  cases  the  prisoner 
may  be  retaken.  3  Bl.  Comm.  415.  See 
"Escape." 

NEGLIGENTIA  (Lat.  from  negligere.  to 
neglect).  In  the  civil  law.  Negligence,  want 
or  omission  of  care  or  attention;  Inattention. 
This  term  hardly  seems  to  correspond  with 
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what  Is  called  In  English  simple  "negli- 
gence." since  it  took  a  high  degree  ot  it  to 
constitute  culpa,  or  fault.  Magna  nealigen- 
tia  culpa  est.    Dig.  50.  16.  226.    See  "Culpa." 

NEGLIGENTIA  8EMPER  HABET  INFOR- 
tunlam  eomltem.  Negligence  always  has 
misfortune  (or  a  companion.  Co.  Lltt.  246; 
Shep.  Touch.  476. 

NEGOTIABILITY.  In  mercantile  law. 
Transferable  quality.  That  quality  of  bills 
of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  which 
renders  them  transferable  from  one  person 
to  another,  and  from  possessing  which,  tbey 
are  emphatically  termed  "negotiable  paper." 
3  Kent.  Comm.  74,  77,  89,  et  seq.  See  Story, 
Bills,  I  60. 

NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENT.  Any  writ- 
ten instrument  which  may  be  transferred 
by  indorsement  and  delivery,  or  by  delivery 
alone,  so  as  to  give  tbe  indorsee  the  togal 
title,  and  enable  him  to  sue  In  bis  own  name. 
15  Mo.  337, 

In  a  narrower  sense,  those  Instruments 
the  indorsee  ot  which,  under  the  law  mer- 
chant, takes  free  of  certain  equities  and  de- 
fenses between  the  original  parties. 

NEGOTIABLE  WORDS.  See  "Words  of 
Negotiability." 

NEGOTIATION.  The  dellberaUon  which 
takes  place  l>etween  the  parties  touching  a 
proposed  agreement. 

That  which  transpires  in  the  negotiation 
makes  no  part  of  the  agreement,  unless  In- 
troduced Into  It.  It  is  a  general  rule  that 
no  evidence  can  be  given  to  add,  dimlnisb, 
contradict,  or  alter  a  written  Instrument 
1  Dall.  (Pa.)  426;  4  Dall.  (Pa.)  340;  3  Serg. 
&  R.  (Pa.)  609. 

In  Mercantile  Law.    Tbe  act  by  which 

a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  Is  put 
into  circulation  by  being  passed  by  one  of 
the  original  parties  to  another  person. 

Until  an  accommodation  bill  or  note  has 
been  negotiated,  there  is  no  contract  which 
can  be  enforced  on  the  note;  the  contract. 
either  express  or  Implied,  that  the  party  ac- 
commodated will  Indemnify  the  other.  Is. 
till  then,  conditional.    2  Man.  ft  Q.  911. 

NEGOTIORUM  QE8TIO  (Lat)  In  tbe  Civ- 
il law.  Literally,  a  doing  ot  business  or 
businesses:  a  species  of  spontaneous  agency, 
or  an  interference  by  one  in  the  affairs  of 
another,  in  his  absence,  from  benevolence 
or  friendship,  and  without  authority.  2 
Kent,  Comm.  616,  note;  Inst  3.  28.  I;  Dig. 
3.  6. 

The  intervention  ot  a  person  acting  with- 
out authority  In  transacting  the  altalrs  of 
another.  < 

NEGOTIORUM  GESTOR  (Lat)  In  civil 
law.  One  who  spontaneously,  and  without 
authority,  undertakes  to  act  for  another, 
during  his  absence.  In  his  affairs. 

In  cases  of  this  sort,  as  he  acts  wholly 
without  authority,  there  can,  strictly  speak- 
ing, be  no  contract;  but  the  civil  law  raises 
a  qwui  mandate  by  implication  for  the  bene- 


Bt  o(  the  owner  in  many  euch  cases.  Mack- 
eld,  ay.  Law,  i  460;  2  Kent,  Comm,  610. 
note;  Stoir.  Ballm.  H  82,  1S9. 

NEGRO.  Generally  a  person  betongliig  to 
the  African  race,  and  having  such  a  propor- 
tion ot  African  blood  aa  will  identify  him 
with  that  race.  6  Jonee,  Law  (N.  C.)  11;  80 
Va.  644. 

It  haa  been  held  to  mean  a  hlack  man  and 
not  to  Include  a  mulatto.    IS  Ala.  20. 


NEIQHBORHOOD.  The  immediately  adja- 
cent locality.  See  27  Mo.  App.  GS4;  63  N. 
H.  246. 

NEMBDA  <Teut)  In  Swedish  and  Gothic 
law.  A  jury.  3  Bl.  Comm.  349,  369;  Ban-. 
Oba.  St.  18,  note  (i). 

NEMfNE  CONTRADfCENTE  (usually  ab- 
breviated item,  con.)  Words  used  to  sig- 
nify the  unanimous  consent  ot  the  bouse  to 
which  they  are  applied.  In  England,  they 
are  used  in  the  house  of  commons;  is  the 
house  of  lords,  the  words  used  to  convey 
the  same  idea  are  nemine  ditsentiente. 

NEMINEM  OPORTET  ESSE  8APIENT10- 
rem  leglbua.  No  man  need  be  wiser  than 
the  law8.    Co.  Litt.  97. 

NEMO  ADMITTENDU8  EST  INHABILI- 
tare  selpsum.  No  one  Is  allowed  to  incapaci- 
tate himself.  Jenli.  Cent.  Cas.  40.  But  see 
"To  Stultify;"  G  Whart.  (Pa.)  371;  2  Kent, 
Comm.  461.  note. 

NEMO  AGIT  IN  SEIP8UM.  No  man  acU 
against  himself  ( Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  40) ;  there- 
fore no  man  can  be  a  Judge  In  his  own  cause 
(Broom,  I^eg.  Max.  [3d  London  Ed.]  201, 
note;  4  Blng.  161;  2  Eich.  696;  IS  C.  B.  263; 
2  Bam.  &  Aid.  SZ2). 

NEMO  ALIENAE  REI,  SINE  SATISOA- 
tlone,  defensor  Idoneui  Intelligltur,  No  man 
is  considered  a  competent  defender  of  an- 
other's property,  without  security.  1  Curt. 
C.  C.  {U.  e.)  202. 

NEMO  ALIENO  NOMINE  LEGE  AGERE 
potest.  No  man  can  sue  at  law  in  the  name 
of  another.    Dig.  60.  IT.  123. 

NEMO  ALIQUAM  PARTEM  RECTE  IN- 
telllgere  potest,  antequam  totum  Iterum 
atque  Iterum  perleglt.  No  one  can  properly 
understand  any  part  of  a  thing  till  be  has 
read  through  the  whole  again  and  again.  3 
Coke,  69. 

NEMO  ALLEGAN8  8UAM  TURPITUOI- 
nem,  audlendua  est.  No  one  alleging  bis  own 
turpitude  la  to  be  heard  as  a  wftneBE.  4 
Inst.  279;  3  Story  (tJ.  8.)  614,  516. 

NEMO  BIS  PUNITUR  PRO  EODEM  DE- 
licta.  No  one  can  be  punished  twice  for  the 
same  crime  or  misdemeanor.  S  Hawk.  P.  C. 
377;  4  Bl.  Comm.  316. 


NEMO  DEBET,  ETC. 

NEMO  COOITATIONIS  POENAM  PATI> 
tur-  No  one  aulTers  punishment  on  account 
of  bis  tboughu.    Tray.  lAt.  Max.  362. 

NEMO  COGITUR  REM  SUAM  VENDERE, 
etiam  Justo  pretlo.  No  one  is  bound  to  sell 
hts  property,  even  for  a  Just  price.  But  see 
"Eminent  Domain." 

NEMO  CONTRA  FACTUM  8UUM  VE- 
nire  potest.  No  man  can  contradict  hla  owk 
deed.    2  Inst.  G6. 

NEMO  DAMNUM  FACIT,  NISI  QUI  ID 
fecit  quod  facere  Jus  non  hab«L  No  one  is 
considered  as  doing  damage  unless  he  wtu> 
Is  doing  what  he  has  no  right  to  do.  Dig. 
60.  17.  IBl. 

NEMO  DARE  POTEST  QUOD  NON  HAr 
bet.  No  man  can  give  that  which  he  haa  not. 
Fleta,  lib.  3,  c.  IE,  i  8. 

NEMO  DAT  QUI  NON  HABET.  No  one 
can  give  who  does  not  possess.  Jenk.  Cent 
Cas.  260. 

NEMO  DE  DOMO  SUA  EXTRAHI  DE- 
bet.  A  citizen  cannot  be  taken  by  force  from 
hla  house  to  be  conducted  before  a  Judge  or 
to  prison.  Mg.  60.  17.  103.  This  maxim  in 
favor  of  Roman  liberty  is  much  the  same  as 
that  every  man's  house  Is  his  castle.  Broom. 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  384. 

NEMO  DEBET  ALIENA  JACTURA  LO- 
cupletarl.  No  one  ought  to  gain  br  «>- 
other's  loss.    2  Kent,  Comm,  336. 

NEMO  DEBET  BIS  PUNIRI  PRO  UNO 
delicto.  No  one  ought  to  be  punished  twice 
for  the  same  offense,  4  Coke,  43;  11  Coke, 
69b. 

NEMO  DEBET  BIS  VEXARI  PRO  (UNA 
et]  eadem  causa.  No  one  should  be  twice 
harassed  for  the  same  canse.  2  Johns.  (N. 
Y,)  24,  27,  1S2;  13  Johns.  (N.  T.)  153;  I 
Wend,  (N.  Y.)  10,  38;  2  Hall  (N.  T.)  4G4;  3 
Hill  (N.  Y.)  420;  6  Hill  (N.  Y.)  133;  2  Barb. 
(N.  T.)  286;  6  Barb.  (N.  Y,)  32;  E  Pet  IV, 
S.)  61:  1  Archb.  Prac,  (Chit  Bd.)  476;  J 
Mass.  3G6:  IT  Mass.  426. 

NEMO  DEBET  BIS  VEXARI,  81  CON- 
stat  curiae  quod  sit  pro  una  et  eadem  cauaa. 
No  man  ought  to  be  twice  punished,  if  it 
appear  to  the  court  that  it  is  for  one  and 
the  same  cause.  5  Coke,  61;  Broom.  Leg. 
Max,  (3d  London  Ed.)  294. 

NEMO  DEBET  ESSE  JUDEX  IN  PRO- 
pria  cauaa.  No  one  should  be  Judge  In  his 
own  cause.  12  Coke,  114;  Broom.  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  111. 

NEMO  DEBET  1MMI8CERE  8E  REI 
allenae  ad  «e  nihil  pertlnentl.  No  one  should 
interfere  in  what  no  way  concerns  him. 
Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  IS.  , 

NEMO  DEBET  IN  COMMUNIONE  INVI- 
tus  tenerl.  No  one  should  be  retained  in  a 
partnership  against  bis  will.  2  Sandf.  Ch. 
(N.  Y.)  E68,  593;  1  Johns.  (N.  T.)  106, 114. 


NEMO  DEBET,  ETC.  [62 

NEMO    DEBET    LOCUPLETARI    EX    AL- 

terluB  Ineommodo.  No  one  ought  to  be  made 
ricb  ont  of  another's  lose.  Jenk.  Cent  Caa. 
4;  10  Barb.  (N.  T.)  626.  633. 

NEMO  DEBET  REM  8UAM  SINE  FACTO 
aut  defectu  suo  amittere.  No  one  Bhould  lose 
Us  propertr  without  his  act  or  negligence. 
Co.  Lltt  £63. 


NEMO  ENIM  ALIQUAM  PARTEM  REC- 
te  Intetllgere  poaalt  antequam  totum  Iterum 
•tque  Iterum  perlegerlt.  No  one  la  able  right- 
ly to  understand  one  part  twtore  he  haa 
again  and  again  read  through  the  whole. 
Broom,  Leg.  Mai.  593. 

NEMO  EST  HAERE8  VIVENTIS.  No  one 
la  an  heir  to  the  living.  Co.  Lltt.  23b;  2  Bl. 
Comm.  70,  107,  208;  Vlner.  Abr,  "Aberance;" 
2  Bouv.  Inat.  1694.  1832;  2  Johns.  (N.  T.)  36. 


NEMO  EX  ALTERIUS  FACTO  PRAE- 
gravari  dabai.  No  man  ought  to  be  burden- 
ed In  consequence  of  another's  act.  2  Kent, 
Comm.  646;  Poth.  Obi.  (Bvans'  Ed.)  133. 

NEMO  EX  CON8ILIO  OBLIGATUR.  No 
man  la  bound  for  the  advice  he  gives.  Story. 
Ballm.  S  155. 

NEMO  EX  DOLO  SUO  PROPRIO  RELE- 
vetur,  aut  auxllium  capiat.  Let  no  one  be 
relieved  or  gain  an  advantage  hy  his  own 
fraud,    A  civil-law  maxim. 

NEMO  EX  PROPRIO  DOLO  CONSEQUI- 
tur  actionem.  No  one  acquires  a  right  of  ac- 
tion from  hlB  own  wrong.  Broom.  Leg.  Max. 
<3d  London  Ed.)  270. 

NEMO  EX  SUO  DELICTO  MELIOREM 
auam  conditlonem  facere  poteat.  No  one  can 
improve  his  condition  b7  his  own  wrong. 
Dig.  SO.  17.  134.  1. 

NEMO  IN  PROPRIA  CAUSA  TESTIS  ES- 
•«  debet.  No  one  can  be  a  witness  in 
own  cause.  But  to  thls'rule  there  are  many 
exceptions.  1  Bl.  Comm.  443;  3  Bl.  Comm, 
S70. 

NEMO  INAUDITUS  CONDEMNARI  DE- 
bet,  at  non  alt  contumax.  No  man  ought  to 
be  condemned  unheard,  unless  he  be  con- 
ttimaclous.    Jenk.  Cent  Cas,  18. 

NEMO  JUS  8IBI  DICERE  POTEST.  No 
one  can  declare  the  law  for  himself.  No 
one  Is  entitled  to  take  the  law  into  hia 
bands.    Tray.  Lat.  Max.  366. 

NEMO  MILITAN8  DEO  IMPLICETUR 
•ecularibua  negotlla.    No  man  warring  for 


NEMO  POTEST,  ETC. 


e  troubled  by  secular  business. 


NEMO  PATRIAM  IN  QUA  NATUS  EST 
cuere,  nee  Ugeantlae  debltum  ejurare  poa- 
ait.  No  man  can  renounce  the  country  In 
which  he  was  bom,  nor  adjure  the  obliga- 
tion of  bis  allegiance.  Co,  Lltt.  129a;  3 
Pet  (U.  S.)  156;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  Lon- 
don Ed.)  72.  See  "Allegiance;"  "Expatria- 
tion ; "  "Naturalization." 

NEMO  PLUS  COMMODI  HEREDI  SUO 
relinquit  quam  ipae  habutt.  No  one  leaves  a 
greater  benefit  to  hla  heir  than  he  had  him- 
self.    Dig.  60.  17.  120. 

NEMO  PLUS  JURIS  AD  ALIENUM 
tranaferre  potest,  quam  Ipae  habet.  One  can- 
not transfer  to  another  a  larger  right  than 
he  himself  has,  Co.  Lttt  309b;  Wlngate. 
Max.  66;  2  Kent,  Comm.  324;  1  Story.  Cont 
(4th  Ed.)  417,  note;  6  Coke,  113;  10  Pet 
(U.  S.)  161,  176. 

NEMO    POTEST    CONTRA    RECORDUM 

verlflcarB  per  patrlam.  No  one  can  verify  by 
the  country  against  a  record.  The  issue 
upon  a  record  cannot  be  tried  by  a  Jury.  S 
Inst.  380. 

NEMO  POTEST  ESSE  DOMINUS  ET 
Kaerea.  No  one  can  be  Iwtb  owner  and  belr. 
Hale.  Hist.  Com.  Law,  c.  7. 

NEMO  POTEST  ESSE  3IMUL  ACTOR  ET 
Judex.  No  one  can  be  at  the  same  time 
ludge  and  suitor.  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)  112;  13  Q.  B.  337:  17  Q.  B. 
1;  16  C.  B.  796;  1  C.  B.  (N.  S,)  323. 

NEMO  POTEST  ESSE  TENEN8  ET  00- 
mlnua.  No  man  can  be  at  the  same  time  ten- 
ant and  landlord  (of  the  same  tenement). 
Glib.  Ten.  102. 

NEMO  POTEST  FACERE  PER  ALIUM 
quod  per  ae  non  poteat.  No  one  can  do  that 
by  another  which  he  cannot  do  by  faimaelf. 
Jenk.  Cent.  Caa.  237. 

NEMO  POTEST  FACERE  PER  OBLIQ- 
uum  quod  non  poteat  facere  per  directum. 
No  one  can  do  that  indirectly  which  can- 
not be  done  directly.    1  Eden,  512. 

NEMO  POTEST  MUTARE  CONSILIUM 
■uum  In  alterluB  Injuriam.  No  one  can  change 
his  purpose  to  the  injury  of  another.  Dig. 
GO.  17.  76;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  33;  7  Johns.  (N.  T.)  477. 

NEMO  POTEST  PLUS  JURIS  AD  ALIUM 
tranaferre  quam  Ipae  habet  No  one  can 
transfer  a  greater  right  to  another  than  ha 
"  has.    Co.  Utt  309;   Wlngate,  Max. 


NEMO  POTEST  SIBI  DEBERE.  No  one 
can  owe  to  himself.  See  "Confusion  of 
Rights." 


Coo'^lc 


NEMO  FRAESENS,  ETC. 


NEUTRALITY 


NEMO  PRAESENS  NISI  INTELLIGAT. 
One  Ib  not  present  unless  he  understands. 
See  "Presence." 

NEMO  PRAE8UMITUR  ALIENAM  POS- 
terllatem  suae  praetullMe.  No  one  is  pre- 
eumed  to  bsTe  preferred  another's  posterity 
to  bis  own,    Wlngate,  Max.  Z8E. 


NEMO  PRAE8UMITUR  ESSE  IMMEMOR 
sua«  aetornae  salutls,  st  maxima  In  artlculo 
mortis.  No  man  Is  preeumed  to  be  forgetTul 
of  bts  eternal  welfare,  and  particularly  at 
tbe  point  of  death.    6  Coke,  76. 

NEMO  PRAESUMITUR  LUDERE  IN  EX- 
tremls.  No  one  Is  preenmed  to  trifle  at  the 
point  of  death. 


NEMO  PROHIBETUR  PLURE8  NEQO- 
tiatlonea  alve  artes  exercere.  No  one  Is  re- 
strained from  exercising  several  kinds  of 
business  or  arts.     11  Coke,  54. 

NEMO  PROHIBETUR  PLURIBUS  DE- 
fenslonlbus  uti.  No  one  is  restrained  from 
using  several  detenees.  Co.  Lltt.  304;  Win- 
gate,  Max.  479. 

NEMO  PRUDENS  PUNIT  UT  PRAETER- 
Ita  revoc«ntur,  •«(!  ut  futura  praevenlantur. 
No  wise  one  punishes  that  things  done  may 
be  revoked,  but  that  future  wrongs  ma;  l>e 
prevented.     3  Bulst.  17. 

NEMO  PUNITUR  PRO  ALIENO  DELIC- 
to.  No  one  is  to  be  punished  for  the  crime 
or  wrong  of  anotber.    Wlngate,  Max.  336. 

NEMO  PUNITUR  SINE  INJURIA,  PAC- 
to,  aeu  d«falto.  No  one  is  punished  unless 
(or  Bome  wrong,  act,  or  default     2  Inst  287. 

NEMO,  QUI  CONDEMNARE  POTEST, 
abaolvere  non  potest.  No  one  who  may  con- 
demn Is  unable  to  acquit     Dig.  60.  17.  37. 

NEMO  SIBI  ESSE  JUDEX  VEL  5UIS  JUS 
dlcere  debet.  No  man  ougbt  to  be  his  own 
Judge,  or  to  administer  Justice  in  cases 
where  hie  relations  are  concerned.  12  Coke. 
113;  Code.  3.  5.  1;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)  111. 

NEMO  SINE  ACTIONS  EXPERITUR,  ET 
hoc  non  sine  breve  sive  llbello  conventional!. 
No  one  goes  to  law  without  an  action,  and 
no  one  can  bring  an  action  without  a  writ 
or  bin.    Bracton.  112. 

NEMOTENETUR  AD  IMP088I8ILE.  No 
one  is  bound  to  an  Impossibility.  Jenk. 
Cent.  Cas.  7. 

NEMO  TENETUR  ARMARE  ADVERSA- 
rum  contra  se.  No  one  is  bound  to  arm  his 
adversary.    Wlngate,  Max.  665. 


NEMO  TENETUR  EDERE  IN8TRUMEN- 

ta  contra  ee.    No  man  Is  bound  to  produce 
writings  against  himself.    Bell,  Diet. 

NEMO  TENETUR  INPORMARE  QUI  NES- 
clt  sed  quiaqula  acire  quod  Informal.  No  one 
who  Is  Ignorant  of  a  thing  Is  bound  to  give 
Information  of  It,  but  every  one  is  bound  to 
know  that  which  he  gives  Information  of. 
Branch,  Prlnc. ;  Lane,  Eich.  110. 


NEMO  TENETUR   PRODERE  8EIP8UM. 

No  one  IB  bound  to  betray  himself.  In  other 
words,  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  criminate 
himself.    Broom,  Leg.  Max.  968. 

NEMO  TENETUR  8EIPSUM  ACCU8ARE. 
No  one  Is  bound  to  accuse  tilmself.  Win- 
gate,  Max.  436;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  Lon- 
don Ed.)  871;  1  Bl.  Comm.  443;  14  Heea.  * 
W.  286. 

NEMO  TENETUR  8EIPSUM  1NP0RTU- 
nils  et  perlculla  exponere.  No  one  is  bound 
to  expose  himself  to  mlsfortane  and  dan- 
gers.   Co.  Lltt  SG3. 


NEMO  UNQUAM  VIR  MAGNUS  FUIT 
sine  allquo  divino  afflatu.  No  one  was  ever 
a  great  man  without  some  dlvtoe  Inspln- 
tlon.    Cicero. 

NEMO  VIDETUR  PRAUDARE  EOS  QUI 
•clunt,  et  consentlunt.  No  one  Is  considered 
as  deceiving  those  who  know  and  consent 
Dig.  20.  17.  145. 


NEPHEW.  The  son  of  a  brother  or  sister. 
Ambl.  gl4:  1  Jac.  ZOT. 

The  Latin  nepo«.  from  which  "nephew"  Is 
derived,  was  used  in  the  civil  law  lor  nephew, 
but  more  properly  for  grandson;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  neveu,  the  original  form  of 
nephew.  In  the  sense  of  grandson.  Brltton. 
c.  119. 

NEPUOY  (Old  Scotch).  In  Scotch  law. 
A  grandson.  Skene  de  Verb.  Sign,  voc 
"Bneya." 

NETHER  HOUSE  OP  PARLIAMENT.  The 

house  of  commons  was  so  called  In  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII, 

NEUTRALITY.  The  state  of  a  naUon 
which  takes  no  part  between  two  or  more 
other  nations  at  war  with  each  other. 

Neutrality  consists  In  the  observance  lA 
a  strict  and  honest  impartiality,  so  as  not  to 
aSord  advantage  In  the  war  to  either  party. 
and  particularly  In  so  far  restraining  its 
trade  to  tbe  accustomed  conrae  which   is 


NEVER  INDEBTED  (»: 

held  In  time  of  p«ace  as  not  to  render  as- 
alsUnce  to  one  of  the  belllgerente  In  escap- 
ing the  effects  of  the  other's  hoBtlllUes. 
Even  a  loan  ot  money  to  one  of  the  belliger- 
ent parties  Is  considered  a  violation  of  neu- 
trality, S  J.  B,  Moore,  ESfi.  A  fraudulent 
neutrality  Is  considered  as  no  neutrality. 

NEVER  INDEBTED  (Law  Lat.  nunguam 
indebitattu).  In  English  practice.  A  form  of 
plea  in  actions  of  debt  on  simple  contract, 
■ubstltuted  by  tbe  late  pleading  rules  In 
place  of  the  plea  of  nil  debet  (q.  v.)  Reg. 
HUIary  Term,  4  Win.  IV.;  Stepb.  PI,  156. 
The  substance  of  It  Is  that  tbe  defendant 
"never  was  Indebted  In  manner  and  form  as 
Jn  the  declaration  alleged."  Id.  It  is  made 
the  proper  form  of  plea  In  cases  vhere  tbe 
defendant  means  to  deny.  In  point  of  fact, 
tbe  existence  of  any  express  contract  to  the 
effect  alleged  tn  the  declaration,  or  to  deny 
the  matters  of  fact  from  which  such  contract 
would,  liy  law,  be  implied.    Wharton. 

NEW  ASSIGNMENT.  A  restatement  of 
the  cause  of  acUon  by  the  plaintiff,  with 
more  particularity  and  certainty,  but  con- 
sistently with  tbe  general  statement  In  the 
declaration,  Steph.  PI.  241;  20  Johns.  (N. 
Y.)  43. 

Its  purpose  is  to  avoid  the  effect  of  an 
evasive  plea  which  apparently  answers  the 
declaration,  though  it  does  not  really  apply 
to  tbe  matter  which  the  plaintiff  bad  In  view. 
1  Wm.  Saund.  S99b.  note  6.  Thus,  tf  a  de- 
fendant has  committed  two  assanlte 
plaintiff,  one  of  which  Is  justlflabte.  and  tbe 
other  not,  as  the  declaration  may  not  dlstln- 
Salsb  one  from  the  other,  the  defendant  may 
Justify,  and  the  plaintiff,  not  being  able 
either  to  traverse,  demur,  or  confess  aud 
avoid,  must  make  a  new  assignment. 

NEW  FOR  OLD.  A  term  used  in  the  law 
of  Insurance  in  cases  of  adlustment  of  a  loss 
OThen  It  has  been  but  partial.  In  making 
such  adjuetment,  the  rule  Is  to  apply  the  old 
materials  towards  the  payment  of  tbe  new. 
by  deducting  the  value  of  them  from  the 
gross  amount  of  the  expenses  for  repairs,  and 
to  allow  the  deduction  of  one-third  new  for 
old  upon  tbe  balance.  See  1  Cow.  (N.  T.) 
265;  4  Cow.  (N.  T.)  345;  4  Ohio,  284;  7  Pick. 
(Mass.)  259;  14  Pick.  (Mass.)  141. 


been  rendered  invalid,  by  which  the  promlser 
agreee  to  ful&ll  euch  original  promise. 

NEW  STYLE.  The  modem  system  of 
computing  Ume  was  introduced  Into  Great 
Britain  A.  D.  1762,  the  3d  ot  September  of 
that  year  being  reckoned  as  the  14th. 

NEW  TRIAL.  In  practice.  A  rehearing  of 
the  legal  rights  of  the  parties,  upon  disputed 
tacts,  before  another  Jury,  granted  by  the 
trial  court;  or  a  reviewing  on  application  of 
the  party  dlssatisfled  with  the  result  of  tha 
previous  trial,  upon  a  proper  case  being  pre- 
sented for  the  purpose.  4  Chit.  Prac.  30;  2 
Graham  &  W,  New  Tr.  32. 

NEW  TRIAL  PAPER.  In  Bngllsb  prac- 
tice. A  paper  containing  a  list  of  causes 
tn  which  rulee  nisi  have  been  obtained  for 
a  new  trial,  or  for  entering  a  verdict  in  place 
of  a  noDHuit,  or  for  entering  Judgment  non 
obatante  veredlclo.  or  for  otherwise  varying 
or  setting  aside  proceedings  which  have 
taken  place  at  nisi  prUu.  These  are  called 
for  argument  In  the  order  In  which  they 
"■■   '"  """  paper,  on  days  appointed  hy 


NEW  MATTER.  In  pleading.  Matter  ex- 
trinsic to  the  matter  In  tbe  pleading  to 
which  tbe  party  introducing  the  same  an- 
swers or  replies.     7  Hun  (N.  T.)  482. 

Facts  different  from  those  alleged  In  tbe 
complaint,  and  not  embraced  within  the  ju- 
dicial Inquiry  Into  their  truth.    16  S.  C.  688. 

Thus,  payment  (16  N.  T.  297;  25  Ohio  St. 
276),  fraud  In  obtaining  the  instrument 
sued  on  (20  Minn.  411),  or  llmlUtions  (57 
Iowa,  307)  constitute  new  matter. 


stand   In   the   ,_.,_.. ,„   -rr— v 

the  Judges  for  the  purpose.    Brown. 

NEW  WORK.  In  the  civil  law.  An  edi- 
fice or  other  work  newly  commenced  on  any 
ground  whatever.    Civ,  Code  La.  art.  862, 

NEWLY-DISCOVERED  EVIDENCE.  Proof 
of  some  new  material  fact  in  a  case,  ascer- 
tained since  the  decision. 

To  constitute  such  newly-dlscovored  evi- 
dence as  is  ground  for  a  new  trial,  the  evi- 
dence must  be  new  and  material,  not  merely 
impeaching  (125  111.  122;  24  Pick.  [Mass.] 
246;  87  Barb.  [N.  Y.]  411;  36  Minn.  323).  nor 
cumulative  (20  Conn.  306;  43  Barb.  [N.  Y.] 
203).  It  must  have  been  discovered  since 
the  former  trial  (39  Me.  263;  37  How.  Pr. 
[N.  T.]  524),  and  reasonable  diligence  must 
have  been  used,  without  success,  to  discover 
it  In  time  for  the  trial  (113  III.  82;  34  Minn 
351;  35  Hun  [N.  T.]  95). 

NEWSPAPER.  A  printed  publication,  Is- 
sued In  numbers  at  stated  Intervals,  con- 
veying Intelligence  of  passing  events.  The 
term  "newspaper"  Is  commonly  applied  to 
such  publications  only  aa  are  Issued  In  a 
single  sheet,  and  at  short  intervals,  as  dally 
or  weekly.  4  Op.  Attys.  Gen.  D.  a.  10:  7 
Eicb.  97. 

As  used  in  statutes  regulating  tbe  publica- 
tion of  legal  notices,  etc.,  a  newspaper  must 
contain  matter  of  general  interest;  a  Journal 
confined  to  the  Intereets  of  a  single  trade 
or  profession  not  beloK  within  tbe  term.  25 
Minn,  147,  But  see  75  111.  61.  But  where, 
though  the  main  body  of  tbe  paper  is  de- 
voted to  some  special  Interest,  there  Is  in 
each  Issue  one  or  more  columns  of  general 
news  and  reading  matter  and  advertise- 
ments conBned  to  no  one  calling  or  trade,  the 
publication  Is  a  newspaper.  126  III.  219 
(law  Journal) ;  38  Minn.  349  (religious  week- 
ly) ;  43  N.  Y.  Supp.  720  (dally  mercantile 
Joamal). 

NEXI.     In  Roman  law.     Persons. 


"o^ 


NEXT  FKIEND 

(nexi);  that  is,  InsolTentB,  who  might  be 
held  in  boodage  by  their  cr«dltorB  until  their 
debtB  were  dlBcbarged.  Vlcat;  Heinec. 
Rom.  lib.  3.  tit.  330;  Caiv.  Lex.;  MHckeld. 
Civ.  Law,  i  486a. 

NEXT  FRIEND.  One  who.  without  being 
reguiari;  appointed  guardian,  acts  for  the 
t>eneflt  ol  an  Infant,  married  woman,  or  oth- 
er pei-Bon  not  sui  furit.  Same  oa  proelMtt 
ami  (q.  v.) 

NEXT  OF  KIN,  The  next  ol  kin  of  a  de- 
ceased person  are  tils  nearest  blood  rela- 
tives. It  has  been  held  that  the  next  of  kin. 
included  all  blood  relatives  who  took  under 
the  sUtute  of  dlstrfbutlon  (26  How.  Pr.  [N. 
Y.]  417);  but  the  more  modem  holding  la 
that  It  Includes  only  the  nearest  In  blood, 
excluding  some  who  may  be  within  the  stat- 
ute (160  Mass.  ZZ5).  It  includes  relaUves 
of  the'  hair  blood. 

The  term  does  not  include  a  surrlTlng 
husband  or  wife,  ther  not  being  related  by 
blood.  113  Mass.  431;  44  111.  446;  69  N.  T. 
36. 

NEXUM  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  The  trans- 
fer of  the  ownership  of  a  thln^,  or  the  trans- 
fer of  a  thing  to  a  creditor  as  a  security. 

In  one  sense,  nexum  Includes  manciplum; 
In  another  sense,  manclplum  and  nexum  are 
opposed.  In  the  same  way  as  sale  and  mort- 
gage or  pledge  are  opposed.  The  formal 
part  oF  both  transactions  consisted  In  a 
transfer  per  aei  et  libram.  The  person  who 
t>ecame  nexua  by  the  effect  of  a  nexum 
placed  himself  in  a  servile  condition, 
becoming  a  slave,  his  ingennitag  being  only  In 
auspense.and  was  said  to  be  nej-um  iitire.  The 
phrases  nexi  datio.  neri  liberatio,  respectl' 
ly  express  the  contracting  and  the  release 
from  the  obligation. 

NICHIL.    An  old  form  of  nihil  (q.  v.) 


NIENT  (Law  Ft.)     Nothing;  not;  null. 

NIENT  COMPRISE  (Law  Fr.  not  Includ- 
ed). An  exception  taken  to  a  petition  be- 
cause the  thing  desired  Is  not  contained  in 
that  deed  or  proceeding  whereon  thtf  peti- 
tion is  founded.    Tomlins. 

NIENT  CULPABLE  (Law  Fr.  not  guilty). 
The  name  of  a  plea  used  to  deny  any  charge 
of  a  criminal  nature,  or  of  a  tort 

NIENT  DEOIRE  (Law  Fr.  to  say  nothing). 
Words  ueecl  to  signify  that  Judgment  be 
rendered  against  a  party  because  he  does 
not  deny  the  cause  of  action;  i.  e.,  by  de- 
fault. 

When  a  fair  and  Impartial  trial  cannot  be 
had  In  the  county  where  the  venue  Is  laid. 
the  practice  in  the  English  courts  is,  on  an 
affidavit  of  the  circumstances,  to  change  It 
In  transitory  actions;  or.  In  local  actions, 
they  will  give  leave  to  enter  a  suggestion  | 


♦)  NIHIL  CAPIAT,  ETC. 

on  the  roll,  with  a  nitnt  dedtre.  in  order  to 
have  the  trial  In  another  county.  1  TIdd, 
Prac.  (Sth  E^d.)  656. 

NIENT  LE  FAIT  (Law  Fr.)  In  pleadlns. 
The  same  as  non  eat  Jactuin,  a  plea  by  which 
the  defendant  asaerte  that  the  deed  declared 
upon  is  not  his  deed. 

NIENT  SEISI.  In  old  pleading.  Not  seis- 
ed. The  general  plea  in  the  wrtt  of  anntUty. 
Crabb,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  424. 

NIGER  LIBER.  The  black  book  of  regis- 
ter In  the  exchequer;  chanularies  of  ab- 
beys, cathedrals,  etc. 

NIGHT.  That  space  of  time  during  which 
the  suQ  Is  below  the  horison  of  the  earth, 
except  that  short  space  wblch  precedes  Its 
rising  and  follows  its  setting,  during  which, 
by  Its  light,  the  countenance  of  a  man  may 
be  discerned.  At  common  law.  the  night,  for 
the  purpose  of  burglary,  does  not  begin  until 
after  and  ceases  when  there  Is  daylight 
enough  to  discern  a  man's  countenance.  I 
Hale.  P.  C.  660;  4  BL  Comm.  224;  10  N.  H. 
105;    42  Vt.  629.    See  "Daytime," 


NIGHT  WALKERS.  Persons  who  sleep  by 
day  and  walk  by  night  (5  Edw.  lU.  c.  14); 
that  is.  persons  of  suspicious  appearance 
and  demeanor,  who  walk  by  night. 

Watchmen  may  undoubtedly  arrest  them; 
and  It  1b  said  that  private  persons  may  also 
do  so.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  120.  But  see  3  TaunL 
14;  Hammond,  N.  P.  136;  15  Vlner,  Abr.  555; 
Dane.  Abr.  Index. 

NIGRUM  NUNQUAM  EXCEDERE  DE- 
bet  rubrum.  The  black  should  never  go  be- 
yond the  red;  f.  e.,  the  text  of  a  statute 
should  never  be  read  in  a  sense  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  rubric,  or  title.  Tray. 
Lat-  Max.  373. 

NIHIL,  NICHIL,  or  NIL  (Lat.)    Nothing. 

In  Practice.    A  return  made  by  a  sher 

'  to  a  writ  of  scire  facia*,  that  the  bail  or 
defendants  have  nothing  (itiAtV  kahent)  by 
which  he  can  make  known  to  them.  2  Tidd, 
Prac.  1124. 

A  return  formerly  made  to  process  of  ot- 
tachm'ent  and  di»tTinga»  to  compel  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  defendant.    3  Bt.  Comm.  282. 

A  return  or  answer  formerly  made  by  ft 
sheriff,  on  being  apposed  (that  Is,  interrogat- 
ed) In  the  exchequer  concerning  illevlable 
debts,  that  they  were  worth  nothing.    Cow- 


NIHIL  ALIUD  POTEST  REX  QUAM 
quod  de  Jure  poteat.  The  king  can  do  noth- 
ing but  what  he  can  do  Justly.    11  Coke,  74, 

NIHIL  CAPIAT  PER  BREVE  (Lat.  that  he 
take  nothing  by  hia  writ).  In  practice.  The 
form  of  Judgment  against  the  plaintiff  In  an 


NIHIL  CONSENSUI.  ETC.  (62 

ftctlOD,  eltber  In  bar  or  In  abatement.  When 
tbe  plalntlfF  bas  commenced  bis  proceediDES 
by  bin,  tbe  Judgment  1b  nihil  capiat  per  bi^ 
lam.    Co.  Lltt.  363. 

NIHIL  CONSENSUI  TAM  CONTRARIUM 
eat  quam  via  atque  metua.  Notbing  Is  so  con- 
trary to  consent  as  Corce  and  fear.  Dig.  60. 
n.  116. 


NIHIL  DE  RE  ACCRESCIT  El  QUI  NIHIL 
In  re  quando  Jua  accreaceret  habet.  Notbtng 
accrues  to  him  who,  when  the  right  accruee, 
bas  nothing  in  the  subject  matter,  Co.  tltt. 
ISS. 

NIHIL  DIGIT  (Lat.  he  sayflDotblDg).  The 
name  ot  tbe  Judgment  rendered  against  a 
defendant  who  fails  to  put  in  a  plea  or  an- 
swer to  the  plaintiff's  declaration  by  tbe  day 

BSBlgned.  In  auch  a  case,  Judgment  Is  given 
against  the  defendant  of  course,  as  he  says 
nothing  why  It  should  not  See  16  Viner, 
Abr.  &S6;  Dane,  Abr.  Index. 

NIHIL  EST  ENIM  LIBERALE  QUOD  NON 
Idem  Juatum.  For  there  Is  nothing  generous 
which  iB  not  at  the  same  time  Just.  S  Kent 
Comm.  441,  note  ta). 

NIHIL  EST  MAQIS  RATIONI  CON8ENTA- 
neum  quam  eodem  modo  quodque  diaaolvere 
quo  conflatum  est.  Notbing  Is  more  conso- 
nant to  reason  than  that  everything  sbonld 
be  dissolved  In  the  same  way  In  wblcb  it 
was  made.    Shep.  Touch.  323. 

NIHIL  FACIT  ERROR  N0M1NIS  CUM  DE 
corpore  constat.  An  error  In  the  name  Is 
notbing  when  there  Is  certainty  as  to  tbe 
thing.    11  Coke,  21;  2  Kent.  Comm.  292. 

NIHIL  HABET  (Lat.hehasnothing).  Tbe 
name  of  a  return  made  by  a  sheriff,  marshal, 
or  other  proper  officer,  to  a  •cire  facias  or 
other  writ,  when  he  has  not  been  able  to 
serve  It  on  tbe  defendant.  6  Whart.  (Pa.) 
8S7. 

Two  returns  of  nihil  are,  in  general,  equiv- 
alent to  a  service.  Telv.  112;  1  Cow.  <N.  Y.) 
70;  1  Law  Rep.  (N.  C.)  491;  4  Blackf.  (Ind.l 
188;  2  Bin.  (Pa.)  40. 

NIHIL  HABET  FORUM  EX  SCENA.  The 
court  has  nothing  to  do  with  wbat  Is  not  be- 
fore it. 

NIHIL  IN  LEGE  INT0LERABIL1U8  EST, 
eandem  rem  diverso  Jure  cenaeH.  Nothing 
In  law  is  more  Intolerable  than  that  the  same 
case  should  be  subject  (In  different  courts) 
to  different  views  at  the  law.    4  Coke,  93. 

NIHIL  INFRA  REGNUM  SUBDITOS  MA- 
gla  eonaervat  In  tranquMltate  et  concordIa 
quam  debjta  legum  admlnlatratlo.  Nothing 
preserves  in  tranquillity  and  concord  those 
who  are  subjected  to  the  same  government 
better  than  a  due  admlntatratlon  of  the  laws. 
2  Inst  168. 


5)         NIL  AGIT  EXEMPLUM,  ETC. 

NIHIL  INIQUIUS  QUAM  AEQUITATEM 
nimla  Intendere.  Notbing  is  more  unjust 
than  to  extend  equity  too  far.    Halk.  Max. 


NIHIL  MAGtS  JUSTUM  EST  QUAM 
quod  neceaaarlum  est.  Nothing  is  more  Just 
than  what  Is  ueceseary.    Dav.  12. 

NIHIL  NEQUAM  EST  PRAESUMENDUM. 
Nothing  wicked  Is  to  be  presumed.  2  P. 
Wms.  6S3. 

NIHIL  PERFECTUM  EST  DUM  ALIQUID 
reatat  agendum.  Nothing  Is  perfect  while 
Bometbing  remains  to  be  done.    9  Coke.  9. 

NIHIL  PETI  POTEST  ANTE  ID  TEM- 
pua,  quo  per  rerum  naturam  persolvl  poaslt. 
Nothing  can  be  demanded  before  that  time 
when.  In  the  nature  of  things,  It  can  be  paid. 
Dig.  BO.  17.  186. 

NIHIL  POSSUMUS  CONTRA  VERITA- 
tem.  We  can  do  nothing  against  truth.  Doc- 
tor &  Stud.  dial.  2,  c  8. 

NIHIL  PRAESCRIBITUR  NISI  QUOD 
poaaldetur.  There  Is  no  prescription  for  that 
which  is  not  possessed.    S  Bam.  &  Aid.  277. 

NIHIL  QUOD  EST  CONTRA  RATIONEM 
est  ilcitum.  Nothing  against  reason  Is  law- 
ful.   Co.  LitL  97. 

NIHIL  QUOD  EST  INC0NVENIEN8  EST 
Ilcitum,  Nothing  Inconvenient  Is  lawful.  4 
H.  L.  Gas.  146,  19&. 

NIHIL  SIMUL  INVENTUM  EST  ET  PER- 
rectum.  Nothing  Is  Invented  and  perfected 
at  tbe  same  moment.  Co.  Lltt  230;  2  Bl. 
Comm.  298,  note. 

NIHIL  TAM  CONVENIENS  EST  NATU- 
rall  aequitati  quam  unumquodque  diaaolvi  eo 
lleamlne  quo  llgatum  eat.  Nothing  is  so  con- 
sonant to  natural  equity  as  that  each  thing 
should  be  dissolved  by  the  same  means  by 
which  It  was  bound.  2  Inst.  360;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  735.  See  Shep. 
Touch.  323. 

NIHIL  TAM  CONVENIENS  EST  NATU- ' 
rail  aequitati,  qi^im  votuntatem  domini  vo- 
lentis  rem  auam  In  allum  transferre,  ratam 
haberl.  Nothing  Is  more  conformable  to  nat- 
ural equity  than  to  confirm  the  will  of  an 
owner  who  desires  to  transfer  his  property 
to  another.     Inst  2.  1.  40;  1  Coke,  100. 

NIHIL  TAM  NATURALE  EST,  QUAM  EO 
gen  ere  quldque  dlasoivere,  quo  col  llgatum 
est.  Nothing  Is  so  natural  as  that  an  obliga- 
tion should  be  dissolved  by  tbe  same  princi- 
ples which  were  observed  In  contracting  It 
Dig.  GO.  17.  S6.    See  1  Coke,  100;  2  Inst  369. 

NIHIL  TAM  PROPRIUM  IMPERIO  QUAM 
leglbua  vivere.  Nothing  1b  bo  becoming  to 
authority  as  to  live  according  to  tbe  law. 
Fleta,  lib,  1,  c.  17,  f  11;  2  Inst  63. 


NIL  DEBET 


NIL  DEBET  (Lat.  he  owes  aotblng).  In 
pleading.  Tbe  general  Issue  In  debt  on  sim- 
ple contract.  It  is  in  tbe  folloviUK  form: 
"And  the  said  C.  D.,  by  E,  F.,  bfs  attorney, 
cornea  and  defends  the  wrong  and  Injury, 
when,  etc.,  and  says  that  he  does  not  owe  the 
said  sum  of  money  above  demanded,  or  any 
part  thereof,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said 
A.  B.  hath  above  complained.  And  of  this 
the  said  C.  D.  puts  himself  upon  tbe  coun- 
try." When,  In  debt  on  specialty,  the  deed 
is  the  only  inducement  to  the  action,  the 
general  issue  Is  nil  debet.  Steph.  PI.  174, 
note;  8  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  83;  Dane.  Abr.  Index. 

NIL  FACIT  ERROR  NOMINIS  SI  DE  COR- 
pore  constat.  An  error  In  the  name  Is  Im- 
material If  the  body  Is  certain.  Broom,  Leg. 
Max.    (3d    London   Ed.)    566;    II    C.   B.   406. 

NIL  HABUIT  INTENEMENTr8(Lat.)  In 
pleading.  A  plea  by  whlcb  the  defendant, 
-who  is  sued  by  bis  landlord  In  debt  [or  rent 
upon  a  lease,  but  by  deed  Indented,  denies 
liis  landlord's  title  to  the  premiees,  alleging 
"that  he  has  no  Interest  In  tbe  tenements." 
2  Lilly,  Abr.  214;  12  Viner,  Abr.  184;  16 
VIner.  Abr.  G56. 

NIL  SINE  PRUDENTI  FECIT  RATIONE 
vetustas.  Antiquity  did  nothing  without  a 
good  reason.    Co.  Litt.  65. 


NIMIA  CERTITUDO  CERTtTUDINEM  IP- 
•am  destrult.  Too  great  certainty  destroys 
certainty  itself.    l,offt,  244. 

NIMIA  SUBTILITA8  IN  JURE  REPRO- 
batur.  Too  much  subtlety  in  law  Is  dis- 
countenanced.   Wingate,  Mai.  26. 

NlMiA  SUBTILITAS  IN  JURE  REPROBA- 
tur,  el  talis  certitude  certitudlnom  eonfundlt. 
Too  greEtt  subtlety  is  disapproved  of  In  law; 
for  snch  nice  pretense  of  certainty  confounds 
true  and  legal  certainty.  Broom,  Leg,  Max. 
(3d  London  &d.)  175;  4  Coke,  5. 

NIMIUM  ALTERCANDO.VERlTASAMIT- 
titur.  By  too  much  altercation,  truth  Is  lost. 
Hob.  344. 

NIMMER.    A  tbiet;  a  pilferer. 

NISI  (Lat  unless).  A  word  frequently  af- 
fixed to  the  words  "order,"  "rule,"  etc.,  to 
indicate  that  such  order  or  rule  Is  condition- 
al, being  operative  unless  the  party  ehali 
show  cause  to  tbe  contrary. 

NISI  PRIUS  (Lat.  uniesB  before).  In  prac- 
tice. For  the  purpose  of  holding  trials  by 
jury.  Important  words  In  the  writ  (tenire) 
directing  the  sheritT  to  summon  jurors  for 
the  trial  of  causes  depending  in  the  superior 
courts  of  law  In  England,  whlcb  have  come 
to  be  adopted,  both  In  England  and  the 
United  States,  to  denote  those  courts  or 
terms  of  court  held  for  the  trial  of  civil 
causes  with  the  presence  and  aid  of  a  Jury. 


NISI  PRIUS  WRIT 


Tbe  origin  of  the  use  of  the  term  Is  to  ba 
traced  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  InstltutlOB 
of  the  commission  of  nisi  prluc  in  its  more 
modem  form.  By  Magna  Charta  It  was  pro- 
vided that  the  common  pleas  should  be  held 
in  one  place,  and  should  not  .follow  the  per- 
son of  the  king;  and  by  another  clause,  that 
assizes  of  novel  disseisin  and  of  mart  d'an- 
ceator.  which  were  the  two  commonest  forma 
of  actions  to  recover  land,  should  be  held  Id 
the  various  counties  before  the  justices  In 
eyre.  A  practice  obtained  very  early  there- 
fore, in  the  trial  of  trtaing  -causes,  to  con- 
tinue tbe  cause  in  the  superior  court  from 
term  to  term,  provided  the  Justices  in  eyre 
did  not  sooner  (niti  juaticiorii  diu)  come  in- 
to the  county  where  the  cause  of  action  arose. 
In  which  case  they  had  jurisdiction  when 
they  so  came.  Bracton,  lib.  3.  c.  1,  i  Ii  By 
the  statute  of  nisi  priut  (13  Edw.  I.  c.  30.  en- 
forced by  14  Edw.  III.  c.  16),  JusUces  of  as- 
size were  empowered  to  try  common  Issues 
m  trespass  and  other  suits,  and  return  them 
when  tried,  to  the  superior  court,  where 
Judgment  was  given.  The  clause  waa  then 
left  out  of  the  continuance  and  inserted  1b 
the  re«in;  thus:  -I'tnc-ipiwiig  tihi  ipiod  rr- 
nire  factaa  coram  jusHciaris  noatris  apud 
Mentiii.  in  Orlabtg  JsWJ  Hichnrliii.  niM  taiia 
el  talis,  tali  die  et  loco,  ad  partes  illas  vener- 
int.  duodecim,"  etc.  We  command  you  that 
you  cause  to  come  before  onr  justices  at 
Westminster,  on  the  octave  of  Saint  Micha- 
el, unless  such  and  such  a  one,  on  such  a 
day  and  place,  shall  come  to  those  parts, 
twelve,  etc.  Under  the  provisions  of  42  Edw. 
in.  c.  11,  the  clause  is  omitted  from  tbe  r^ 
"ire.  and  the  Jury  is  respKod  In  the  court 
above,  while  the  sheriff  summons  them  to 
appear  before  the  Justices,  upon  a  htxbeas 
corpora  juratorum.  or.  In  the  king's  bench 
a  distringas.  See  Sellon.  Prae.  Introd.  liv  - 
1  Spence.  Eq.  Jur  116;  3  Bl.  Comm.  352-354- 
1  Reeve.  Hist  E:ng.  I^w.  245,  382. 

See,  also,  "Assize;"  "Courts  of  Asslie  and 
Nisi  Prlus;"  "Jury." 

NISI  PRIUS  ROLL.  In  practice.  Tbe  tran- 
script of  ^  case  made  from  tbe  record  of 
the  superior  court  in  which  the  action  Is 
commenced,  for  use  In  the  nisi  priui  court. 

It  includes  a  history  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings In  the  ease.  Including  the  declaration 
plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  iBsue  etc  It 
must  be  presented  In  proper  manner  to  the 
nisi  prill*  court  When  a  verdict  has  been 
obtained  and  entered  on  this  record  it  bo- 
comes  the  postea,  and  is  returned  to  tbe  so- 
perior  court 

NISI  PRIUS  WRIT.  The  old  name  of  th« 
writ  of  venire,  which  originally,  in  pursn- 
ance  of  the  statute  of  Westminster  II.,  con- 
tained the  nisi  pritit  clause.  Reg.  Jud  2S  75- 
Cowell.  Tbe  clause,  however,  as  it  appears 
in  the  forms,  waa  not  in  the  original  niai 
pHua  form,  but  in  the  aitemaUve.  the  jury 
being  directed  to  be  summoned  to  come  be- 
fore the  Justices  at  Westminster,  etc.,  or  be- 
fore the  Justices  of  assize  if  they  should 
,  sooner  come  to  the  place  of  trial,  on  the  dar 
designated.    The  emphatic  Latin  words  were 


NO  AWARD 


NOMBN  GBNERALISSIHUM 


NO  AWARD.  Tbe  name  of  a  plea  to  an 
Action  or  award.  2  Ala.  520;  1  N.  Chip. 
(Vt)  131;  3  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  367. 

NO  BILL.  Words  frequently  Indorsed  on 
«  bill  of  Indictment  hy  tbe  grand  Jurr  when 
they  have  not  sufflclent  cause  tor  finding  a 
tme  bill.  They  are  equivalent  to  "" 
found,"  or  "IgnoraniuB"  {q.  v.)  2  Nott  & 
McC.  (S.  C.)   SS8. 

NOBILE  orFlClUM.  In  Scotch  law.  An 
«qultable  power  of  the  court  of  sessions,  by 
which  it  is  able,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  give 
relief  when  none  U  posaibte  at  law.  Stair, 
luBt.  bk.  4.  tit.  3,  {  1;  Ersk.  Inat.  1.  3,  22; 
Bell,  Diet. 

NOBILES  MAGIS  PLECTUNTUR  PECU- 
nla;  plebes  vero  in  corporo.  The  higher 
classes  are  more  punished  In  money;  but  the 
lower  in  person.    3  Inet,  220. 

NOBILES  SUNT  QUI  ARMA  GENTILITiA 
.antecesaorum  suorum  proferre  possunt.  The 
gentry  are  ihoHe  who  are  able  to  produce 
-armorial  bearings  derived  by  descent  from 
tbelr  own  ancestors.    2  Inst.  S95. 

NOBILIORES  ET  BENtGNIORES  PRE- 
sumptlonas  In  dubiis  sunt  praeferendae. 
When  doubts  arise,  the  moat  generous  and 
benign  preaumptlons  are  to  be  preferred. 
Reg.  Jur. 

NOBILITAS  EST  DUPLEX,— SUPERIOR 
et  Inferior.  There  are  two  eorta  of  nobili- 
ty,— the  higher  and  the  lower.    2  Inst.  583. 

NOBILITY.  A  divlaion  of  the  civil  state, 
comprising  persana  exalted  to  some  title  or 
4180117,  It  is  the  opposite  of  "commonalty," 
and  in  England  Includes  dukes,  marguisee, 
earls,  viscounts,  and  barons.  1  Bl.  Comm. 
396. 


NOCTANTER.  By  night.  An  abolished 
writ  which  issued  out  of  chancery,  and  re- 
turned to  the  queen's  bench,  (or  the  prostra- 
tion of  inclosures,  etc. 

NOCTE8  and  NOCTEM  DE  FIRMA.  En- 
tertainment of  meat  and  drinic  for  so  many 
nights.    Domesday  Booh. 

NOCUMENTUM  (Lat.  barm,  nuisance).  In 
old  Bngllab  law.  A  thing  done  whereby  an- 
other man  Is  annoyed  in  his  free  lands  or 
tenements.  Also,  the  assize  or  writ  lying 
for  the  same,  Fltzh.  Nat.  Brev.  1S3;  Old 
NaL  Brev.  108,  109.  Manw.  For.  Laws,  c.  17, 
divides  nociiTnentum  Into  generale,  COM- 
mune,  ipeciale.  Reg.  Orlg.  197,  199;  Coke. 
Will  Case.  Jfocvmenlum  was  also  divided 
Into  damnogum,  for  which  no  action  lay,  it 
being  done  by  an  irresponsible  agent,  and 
injuriosu-m  ct  dajnnoawm.  tor  which  there 
were  several  remedies.  Bracton,  221;  Fleta, 
lib.  4,  c.  26.  t  i. 


3,  tit.  1. 

NOLLE  (LaL)  To  be  unwilling;  to  will 
not  do  a  thing;  to  refuse  to  do  a  thing. 
Used,  In  tbe  civil  law,  to  denote  a  voluntary 
act  under  full  knowledge.  Calv.  Lex.  A 
distinction  was  made  between  nolle  and  non 
velle.    Id.    Bivt  Ml  nolle,  qui  potett  vette  (q. 


NOLLE  PROSEQUI.  In  practice.  An  en- 
try made  on  the  record,  by  which  the  prose- 
cutor or  plaintiff  declares  that  he  will  pro- 
ceed no  further.  It  was  formerly  used  In 
both  civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  but  In 
the  former  is  now  superseded  by  the  practice 
of  discontinuance. 

NOLO  CONTENDERE.  I  will  not  con- 
tend. A  plea  to  an  indictment  on  which  the 
defendant  might  l>e  sentenced,  but  which  did 
not  estop  him  in  a  civil  proceeding  for  the 

NOMEN  (Lat.) 

In  Civil  Law.    A  name  of  a  person  or 

thing.  In  a  stricter  sense,  the  name  which 
declared  tbe  gen»  or  family,  as,  Porclus, 
Cornelius;  the  cognomen  being  the  name 
which  marked  tbe  individual,  as,  Cato,  Mar- 
cus; offnomen,  a  name  added  to  tbe  cogno- 
men tor  the  purpose  of  description.  The 
name  of  the  person  himself;  e.  g.,  nomen 
curiis  addere.  The  name  denoting  the  con- 
dition of  a  person  or  class;  e.  g..  nomen  llhe- 
rorum,  condition  of  children.  Cause  or  rea- 
son (pro  causa  out  ralione);  e.  g..  nornine 
culpae,  \ij  reason  of  fault  A  mark  or  sign 
of  anything,  corporeal  or  Incorporeal.  No- 
men  mtpremiim,  i.  c,  God.  Debt,  or  obliga- 
tion Of  debt;  a  debtor.    See  Vlcat;  Calv.  Lex. 

In   Old    English   Law.    A  name;    the 

Christian  name,  e.  g.,  John,  as  distinguished 
from  the  family  name.  It  Is  also  called 
praertomen.  Pleta,  lib.  4,  c.  10,  K  7,  9;  Iaw 
Fr.  £  Lat,  Diet. 

tn  Scotch  Law.    Xomen  ^eMti,  right  to 

payment  of  a  debt 

NOMEN  COLLECTIVUM  (Lat.)  A  word 
In  the  singular  number,  which  Is  to  be  un- 
derstood In  the  plural  In  certain  caees. 

Misdemeanor,  for  example.  Is  a  word  of 
this  kind,  and  when  In  the  singular  may  be 
taken  as  nomen  collectivum,  and  Including 
several  oOenses.  2  Bam.  &  Adol.  75.  "Heir," 
in  tbe  singular,  sometimes  Includes  all  the 
belra.    "Felony"  is  not  such  a  term. 

NOMEN  EST  QUASI  REI  NOTAMEN.  A 
name  Is,  as  It  were,  the  note  of  a  tbing,  11 
Coke,  20. 

NOMEN  GENERALE  (Lat)  A  general 
name;  the  name  of  a  genus.  Fleta,  lib.  4, 
c.  19,  S  1. 


NOMEN  JURIS  (6: 

land.     2  Bl.  Comm.  19;   3  Bl.  Comm.  172; 
Taylor.    So,  "goods."    S  Williams,  Bx'ra,  1014. 

NOMEN  JURIS.  A  name  of  tbe  law;  a  le- 
gal name  or  deBlgoatloD;  a  technical  legal 
term.    2  Swlntoa,  429. 

NOMEN  NON  SUFPICIT  81  RES  NON 
•It  de  Jure  aut  de  facto.  A  name  does  not 
suffice  ir  tbe  thing  do  not  exist  by  law  or  by 
fact.    *  Coke,  107. 

NOMINA  SI  NESCIS  PERIT  COGNITIO 
rerum.  It  you  know  not  tlie  names  ot  things, 
tbe  knowledge  of  things  themselves  perishes. 
Co.  Lltt  86. 

NOMINA  SUNT  MUTABILfA,  RES  AU- 
tem  immobllea.  Names  are  mutable,  l>ut 
things  Immutable.    6  Coke,  66. 


NOMINA  VILLARUM  (Lat.)  Names  or 
the  Tillages.  Tbe  naine  ot  a  return  made  by 
the  sheriffs  of  England  toto  the  exchequer, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  of  the  names  ol 
all  the  villages  and  their  posseasors  In  every 
county.    Cowell;  Blount. 


I  only;   for- 

NOMINAL  DAMAGES.  In  practice.  A 
trifling  sum  awarded  where  a  breach  ot  duty 
or  an  infraction  ot  the  piBintlfTs  right  is 
shown,  but  no  serious  loss  is  proved  to  have 
been  sustained.  See  "Injuria  Absque  Dam- 
no." 

NOMINAL  PARTNER.  One  who  is  ap- 
parently or  OBtensibly  a  member  of  a  firm, 
but  who  is  not  really  so. 

The  term  "ostensible  partner"  has  been 
used  in  the  sense  of  nominal  partner  (67 
Tex.  383),  but  it  Is  better  to  confine  the  term 
"oBten Bible  partner"  to  one  who  is  really 
partner,  and  known  as  such,  and  apply 
"nominal  partner"  to  one  who  ts  not  really 
a  partner,  but  only  apparently  so. 

NOMINAL  PLAINTIFF.    One  who  la  i 
ed  as  the  plaintiff  in  an  action,  but  who  has 
no  interest  in  it,  having  assigned  the  cause 
or  right  of  action  to  another,  for  whose 
it  is  brought. 


NOMINATE.  To  appoint.  Applied  in  this 
sense  to  tbe  designation  by  a  person  of  one 
to  act  as  fiduciary  or  personal  representa- 
tive. Thus  It  Is  the  customary  term  in 
designating  the  executor  by  a  testator. 

To  make  a  candidate  for  election.  See 
"Candidate." 

NOMINATE  CONTRACT.  A  contract  dis- 
tinguished by  a  particular  name,  the  use  of 
which  name  determines  the  rights  of  all  the 
parties  to  the  contract;    as,  purchase  and 


NOMOGRAPHY 

sale,  fairing,  partnership,  loan  for  use.  de- 
posit, and  tbe  like.  The  law  thus  super- 
sedes the  necessity  tor  special  stipulations, 
and  creates  an  obligation  In  the  one  party 
perform,  and  a  right  in  the  other  to  de- 
mand, whatever  Is  necessary  to  the  explica- 
tion of  that  contract.  In  Roman  law  there 
twelve  nominaI«  contracts,  with  a  par- 
ticular action  for  each.  Bell.  DicL  "Nomi- 
nate and  Innominate;"  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law, 
IS  396.  408;  Dig.  2,  14.  7.  1. 

NOMINATING  AND  REDUCING.  A  mode 
ot  obtaining  a  panel  of  special  Jurors  in 
England,  from  which  to  select  the  Jury  to 
try  a  particular  action.  The  proceeding 
takes  place  before  the  under  sherlft  or  sec- 
ondary, and  in  the  presence  of  the  parties' 
solicitors.  Numbers  denoting  tbe  persona 
on  the  sheriff's  list  are  put  into  a  bat  and 
drawn  until  forty-eight  unchallenged  per- 
sons have  been  nominated.  Elach  party 
strikes  off  twelve,  and  the  remaining  twen- 
ty-tour are  returned  as  the  "panel"  (g.  v.) 
This  practice  is  now  only  employed  by  order 
of  tbe  court  or  Judge.  Smith,  Actions,  130; 
Juries  Act  1870,  S  17;  Rapalje  &  L. 

NOMINATIVU8  PENDENS  (Lat.)  A  nom- 
inative case  grammatically  unconnected  with 
the  rest  of  tbe  sentence  in  which  it  stands. 
The  opening  words  in  the  ordinary  form  of 
a  deed  inter  partes,  "This  Indenture,"  etc. 
down  to  "whereas,"  though  an  intelligible 
venient  part  of  the  deed,  are  of  tbla 
kind.    Wharton. 

NOMINE  POENAE  (Lat  In  the  nMura  of 
a  penalty). 

In  Civil  Law.    A  condition  annexed  to 

heirship  by  the  wilt  of  the  deceased  person. 
Domat,  Civ.  Law;  Halifax,  Anal. 

At  Common  Law.    A  penalty  fixed  by 

covenant  in  a  lease  tor  nonperformance  of 
its  conditlona    2  Lilly,  Abr.  221. 

It  is  usually  a  gross  sum  ot  money,  though 
It  may  be  anything  else,  appointed  to  be 
paid  by  the  tenant  to  tbe  reversioner.  It  the 
duties  are  in  arrear.  in  addition  to  the  du- 
ties themselves.    Hammond,  N.  P.  411,  412. 


NOMOCANON. 

(1)  A  collection  ot  canons  and  imperial 
laws  relative  or  conformable  thereto.  The 
first  nomocanon  was  made  by  Johannes  Scho- 
lastlcus  in  E>E4.  Pbotius,  patriarch  of  Cod- 
stantlnople,  in  SS3,  compiled  another  nomo- 
canon, or  collation  of  the  civil  laws  with  the 
canons;  this  is  the  most  celebrated.  Ba!- 
samon  wrote  a  commentary  upon  it  In  1180. 

(2)  A  collection  of  the  ancient  canons  ot 
the  apostles,  councils,  and  fathers,  without 
any  regard  to  imperial  constitutions.  Such 
is  the  nomocanon  by  M.  Coteller.    Enc.  Lond. 


ntha 


NOMOGRAPHY.    A  tnsMlae  or  ideacrip- 


tlon  of  lawa 


NOMOTHETA 


NON  DAMNIPICATUS 


NOMOTHETA.  A  lawgiver;  such  as  So- 
lon and  Ii^curguB  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Caesar.  Pompey,  and  Sylla  among  the  Ro- 
mans.   Calv.  Lex. 

NON  (Lat.)     Noti  no. 

NON  ACCEPTAVIT  (Lat.  he  did  not  ac- 
<:ept).  In  pleading.  The  name  of  a  plea  to 
an  action  of  amiumpsU  brought  agatnat  the 
drawee  of  a  bill  ot  exchange  upon  a  supposed 
acceptance  by  him.    See  4  Man.  A  Q.  661. 

NON  ACCIPI  DEBENT  VERBA  IN  DEM- 
onatratlonem  falsam,  quae  eompetunt  In  tlm- 
itatlonem  veram.  Words  ought  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted to  Import  a  talee  description,  which 
mar  have  effect  by  way  of  true  limitation. 
Bac.  Max.  reg.  13;  2  Pars.  Cent.  62-65; 
Broom.  Leg.  Max.  <3d  London  Ed.)  573;  3 
Barn.  &  Adol.  469;  4  Bxch.  604;  3  Taunt.  147. 

NON  ALIO  MODQ  PUNIATUR  ALIQUI8, 
quam  aecundum  quod  te  ha  bet  condemnatlo. 
A  person  may  not  be  puuiebed  differently 
than  according  to  what  the  sentence  enjoins. 
3  IdbL  217. 

non  aliter  a  8ignificati0ne  veff- 

borum  recedl  oportet  quam  cum  manifestum 
est,  aliud  sensisse  testatorem.  We  must 
never  depart  from  the  elgnlflf^ation  of  words, 
unless  It  is  evident  that  thev  are  not  con- 
formable to  the  wilt  of  the  teEtator.  Dig. 
32.  69. pr.;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  Ixradon  Ed.) 
500;   2  De  Gex..  M.  &  G.  313. 

NON  ASSUMPSIT  (Lat.  he  did  not  under- 
take). In  pleading.  The  general  Issue  In 
an  action  of  n'Kiiuip'il. 

Its  form  Is:  "And  the  said  C.  D.,  by  B.  F.. 
his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  wrong 
and  Injury,  when,  etc.  and  says  that  he  did 
not  undertake  or  promise.  In  manner  and 
form  as  the  said  A.  B.  hath  above  complain- 
ed. And  of  this  be  puts  himself  upon  the 
country." 

NON  ASSUMPSIT  INFRA  SEX  ANN08. 
( I^at.  he  has  not  undertaken  within  sU 
years).  In  pleading.  The  plea  by  which, 
when  pleadings  were  in  Latin,  the  defendant 
alleged  that  the  obligation  was  not  under- 
taken and  the  right  of  action  bad  not  ac- 
crued within  six  years,  the  period  of  limita- 
tion of  the  right  to  bring  suit. 

NON  AUDITUR  PERIRE  VOLENS.  One 
who  wishes  to  perish  ought  not  to  be  heard. 
Best,  Ev.  !  3S5. 

NON  BIS  IN  IDEM,  tn  civil  law.  A  phrase 
which  signifies  that  no  one  shall  be  twice 
tried  for  the  same  offense;  that  Is,  that  when 
a  party  accused  has  been  once  tried  by  a 
tribunal  in  the  last  resort,  and  either  con- 
victed or  acquitted,  he  shall  not  again  be 
tried.  Code,  8.  2.  9.  11;  Merlin.  Report.  See 
"Jeopardy." 

NON  CEPIT  MODO  ET  FORMA  (Lat.  he 
did  not  take  In  manner  and  form ) .  In 
pleading.  The  plea  which  raises  the  gen- 
«ral  Issue  in  an  action  of  replevin. 


Its  form  is;  "And  the  said  C.  D.,  by  E. 
P.,  hie  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the 
wrong  and  injury,  when,  etc.,  and  says  that 
he  did  not  take  the  said  cattle  (or,  goods 
and  chattels,  according  to  the  subject  of  the 
action)  in  the  said  declaration  mentioned, 
or  any  of  them,  in  manner  and  form  as  the 
said  A.  B.  bath  above  complained.  And  of 
this  the  said  C.  D.  puts  himself  upon  the 
country." 

It  denies  the  taking  the  things,  and  hav- 
ing them  In  the  place  speclQed  In  the  declara- 
tion, both  of  which  are  material  in  this  ac- 
tion.    Steph.  PI.  183.  184;  I  Chit.  PI.  490. 

NON  COMPOS  MENTIS  (Lat.  not  of  sound 
mind,  memory,  or  understanding).  A  genei^ 
ic  term,  Including  all  the  species  of  mad- 
ness, whether  It  arise  from  Idiocy,  sick- 
ness, lunacy,  or  drunkenness.    Co.  LItt.  247; 

4  Coke,  124;  1  Phil.  100;  4  Comyo,  Dig.  613; 

5  Comyn.  Dig.  ISS;  Shelf.  Lun.  1.  See  "Id- 
iocy;" '"Insanity." 

'  NON  CONCEDANTUR  CITATIONES  PRI- 
uaquam  exprimatur  auper  qua  re  fieri  decet 
citatlo.  Summonses  or  citations  should  not 
be  granted  before  It  is  expressed  upon  what 
ground  a  citation  ought  to  be  issued.  12 
Coke.  47. 

NON  CONCESSIT  (Lat.  he  did  not  grant). 
In  English  law.  The  name  of  a  plea  by 
which  the  defendant  denies  that  the  crown 
granted  to  the  plaintiff  by  letters  patent  the 
rights  which  he  claims  as  a  concession  from 
the  king;  as,  for  example,  when  a  plaintiff 
euea  another  for  the  Infringement  of  his 
patent  right,  the  defendant  may  deny  that 
the  crown  has  granted  him  such  a  right. 

It  does  not  deny  the  grant  of  a  patent,  but 
of  the  patent  aa  described  In  the  plaintiff's 
declaration.    3  Burrows,  1E44;  6  Coke,  lEb. 

NON  CONSENTIT  QUI  ERRAT.  He  who 
errs  does  not  consent.  1  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
5S1;   Bracton,  44. 

NON  CONSTAT  (Lat.  It  does  not  appear). 

Words  frequently  used,  particularly  In  argu- 
ment, to  express  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  other  party;  -  as.  it  was 
moved  In  arrest  of  Judgment  that  the  decla- 
ration was  not  good,  because  n<m  oomtat 
whether  A.  B.  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
when  the  action  was  commenced.  Swinh. 
pt.  4.  S  22,  p.  331. 

NON  CULPABILI8  (Lat.)  In  pleading. 
Not  guilty.  It  Is  usually  abbreviated  non 
ml.  16  Vlner,  Abr.  1;  2  Gabbett.  Crlm.  Law. 
317. 

NON  DAMNIFiCATUS  (Lat.  not  injured). 
In  pleading.  A  plea  to  an  action  of  debt  on 
a  bond  of  Indemnity,  by  which  the  defend- 
ant asserts  that  the  plaintiff  has  received 
no  damage.  1  Bos.  A  P.  640.  note  (a);  1 
Taunt.  428;  I  Saund.  116,  note  1;  2  Saund. 
81;  7  Wentw.  PI.  615.  616;  1  H.  Bl.  253;  2 
Lilly.  Abr.  224;  14  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  177;  5 
Johns.  (N.  Y.)  42;  20  Johns.  (N.  T.)  1S3;  3 
Cow.  (N.  Y.)  313;  10  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  396, 
405;  3  Halst.  (N.  J.)  1.  (.>OqIc 


NON  DAT  QUI  NON  HABBT  (lS30) 


NON  EST  FACTUM 


NON  OAT  QUI  NON  HABET.  He  gives 
nothing  who  has  DOtblng.  Broom.  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  U)ndon  Ed.)  417. 

NON  DEBEO  MELIORI8  CONDITIONIS 
SBie,  quam  auctor  men«  a  quo  Jua  in  me  tran- 
ait.  I  ought  not  to  be  In  better  condition 
than  he  to  whose  rights  I  succeed.  Dig.  60. 
17.  176.  1. 

NON  DEBET  ADDUCI  EXCEPTIO  EJUS 
rei  cujus  potitur  disaolutlo.  A  plea  of  the 
aame  natter  the  dlBBolution  of  which  Is 
sought  ought  not  to  be  made.  Bac.  Max. 
reg.  2:  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Gd.) 
157;  3  P.  Wms.  317;  1  Ld.  Raym.  57;  2  Ld. 
Raym.  1433. 

NON  DEBET  ALII  NOCERE,  QUOD  IN- 
ter  alioa  actum  eat.  A  person  ought  not  to 
be  prejudiced  by  what  has  been  done  be- 
tween others.     Dig.  12.  2.  10. 

NON  DEBET  ALTERI  PER  ALTERUM 
tniqua  conditio  inferri.  A  burdensome  con- 
dition ought  not  to  be  brought  upon  one  man 
by  the  act  of  another.    Dig.  BO.  17.  74. 

NON  DEBET,  GUI  PLUS  LICET,  QUOD 
minua  eat,  non  llcere.  He  who  Is  permitted 
to  do  the  greater  may  with  greater  reason 
do  the  less.  Dig.  50.  17.  21;  Broom,  I^eg. 
Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  166. 

NON  DEBET  OICI  TENDERE  IN  PRAE- 
Judlclum  ecclealaatlcae  ilberatatla  quod  pro 
rege  et  republica  neceaaarlum  videlur.  That 
which  seems  necessary  tor  the  king  and  the 
state  ought  not  to  be  said  to  tend  to  the 
prejudice  of  spiritual  liberty.    2  Inst.   626. 

NON  DEBIT  ACTORI  LICERE,  QUOD 
reo  non  permlttitur.  That  which  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  the  defendant  ought  not  to  be  to 
the  plaintiff.     Dig.  60.  17.  41. 

NON  DECET  HOMINES  DEDERE  CAUSA 
non  cognlta.  It  [s  unbecoming  to  surrender 
men  when  no  cause  Is  shown.  4  Johns.  Ch. 
(N.  Y.)  106,  114;  3  Wheeler,  Cr.  H.  (N.  Y.) 
473.  482. 

NON  OECIPITUR  QUI  SCIT  SE  DECIPI. 
He  Is  not  deceived  who  knows  himself  to  be 
deceived.    6  Coke,  60. 

NON  OEDIT.  in  pleading.  The  general  Is- 
sue In  formedon.  See  "Ne  Dona  Pas,  non 
Debit." 

NON  DEFINITUR  IN  JURE  QUID  SIT 
conatus.  What  an  attempt  is.  Is  not  defined 
In  law.     6  Coke.  42. 

NON  OEMISIT  (Lat.  he  did  not  demise). 

In  pleading.  A  plea  proper  to  be  pleaded  to 
an  action  of  debt  For  rent,  when  the  plaintiff ' 
declares  on  a  parol  lease.  Glib.  Debt,  436, 
438;  Duller,  N.  P.  177;  1  ChlL  PI.  477. 

It  cannot  be  pleaded  when  the  demise  is' 
stated  to  have  been  by  indenture.  12  Vlner.  | 
Abr.  178;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Pleader"   (2  W    48). 

NON  DETINET  (I.At.  he  does  not  detain). 
In  pleading.  The  general  Issue  in  an  action ' 
of  detinue.    Its  form  Is  as  follows:     "And. 


the  said  C.  D.,  by  E.  F.,  bis  attorney,  comes 
and  defends  the  wrong  and  injury,  wli«n, 
etc.,  and  says  that  he  does  not  detain  tbe- 
sald  goods  and  chattels  (or  "deeds  and  writ- 
ings." according  to  the  subject  of  the  ac- 
tion) In  the  said  declaration  specified,  or 
any  part  thereof.  In  manner  and  form  as  tbe 
said  A.  B.  hath  above  complained.  And  of 
this  tbe  said  C.  D.  puts  himself  upon  the 
country." 

NON  DIFFERUNT  QUAE  CONCORDANT 
re,  tametai  non  In  verbie  llsdem.  Those- 
things  which  agree  In  substance,  though  not 
in  the  same  words,  do  not  differ,  Jenk. 
Cent.  Cas.  70. 

NON  DUBITATUR,  ET8I  SPECIALITER 
vanditor  evictlonem  non  promlaerit,  re  ev)c- 
ta,  ex  empto  competere  actionem.  It  Is  cer- 
tain that,  although  the  vendor  has  not  given 
a  special  guaranty,  aa  action  ex  empto  lies 
against  him.  It  the  purchaser  Is  evicted. 
Code.  8.  46.  6.  But  see  Doctor  t  Stud.  bk. 
2.  c.  47;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.) 
690. 

NON  EFFICIT  AFFECTUS  NISI  SEQUA- 
tar  elTectuB.  The  Intention  amounts  to  noth- 
ing unless  some  effect  follows.    1  RoUe,  226. 

NON  ERIT  ALIA  LEX  ROMAE,  ALIA 
Athaenis;  alta  nunc,  alia  posthac;  aed  et 
omnea  gentea,  et  omni  tempore,  una  lex,  et 
Bcmpiterna,  et  tmmortalie  contineblt.  There^ 
will  not  be  one  law  at  Rome,  another  at 
Athens;  one  law  now,  another  hereafter; 
but  one  eternal  and  Immortal  law  shall  bind 
together  all  nations  throughout  all  time. 
Cicero,  Frag,  de  Repub.  lib.  3;  3  Kent, 
Comm.  1. 

NON  EST  ARCTIU8  VINCULUM  INTER 
homines  quam  juajurandum.  There  is  no 
stronger  link  among  men  than  an  oath. 
Jenk.  CenL  Cas.  126. 

NON  EST  CERTANDUM  DE  REGULI8 
Juris.  There  Is  no  disputing  about  rules  or 
law. 

NON  EST  CONSONUM  RATIONI,  QUOD 
cognltlo  accesaoril  In  curia  christianltatla 
impedlatur,  ubl  cognltlo  causae  princlpalla  ad 
forum  ecclealasticum  noacltur  pertinere.     It 

IB  unreasonable  that  the  cognizance  Of  an 
accessory  matter  should  be  Impeded  In  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  when  the  cognisance  of 
the  principal  cause  Is  admitted  to  appertain 
to  an  ecclesiastical  court.     12  Ckike,  66. 

NON  EST  DI8PUTANDUM  CONTRA 
principla  negantem.  There  Is  no  disputing 
against  a  man  denying  principles.  Co.  LItt. 
343. 

NON  EST  FACTUM  (LaL  is  not  bis  deed). 
In  pleading.  A  plea  to  an  action  of  debt  on 
a  bond  or  other  specialty. 

Its  form  is:  "And  the  said  C.  D..  by  E. 
F..  his  attorney,  comes  and  defends  the 
wrong  and  Injury,  when,  etc.,  and  says  that 
the  said  supposed  writing  obligatory  (or 
"indenture,"  or  "articles  of  agreement^  ac- 


NON  EST  INVENTUS 


NON  LIQUET 


cordlDg  to  tbe  subject  of  the  action)  Is  not 
his  deed.  And  of  this  he  puts  blmseir  upon 
the  country."  6  Band.  (Va.)  86;  1  Lltt. 
(Ky.)  168. 

NON  EST  INVENTUS  {Lat  I  have  not 
found  him).  In  practice.  The  sheriff's  re- 
turn to  a  writ  requiring  him  to  arrest  the 
person  of  the  defendant,  which  aignlfles  that 
be  la  not  to  be  found  within  his  jurisdiction. 
The  return  Is  usually  abbreviated  N.  E.  J. 
CWt  Prac. 

NON  EST  JU8TUM  ALtQUEM  ANTENA- 
tum  post  mortem  facere  baatardum,  qui  toto 
tempore  vltae  suae  pro  legltimo  habebatur. 
It  U  not  Just  to  make  an  elder  born  a  bas- 
tard after  his  death,  wbo  during  bis  lifetime 
was  accounted  legitimate.     12  Coke.  44. 

NON  EST  NOVUM  UT  PRIORES  LEQIS 
ad  poaterlorei  trahantur.  It  Is  not  a  new 
thing  that  prior  statutes  shall  give  place  to 
later  ones.  Dig.  1.  3.  26;  Id.  1.  1.  4:  Broom. 
L^.  Max.   (3d  London  Ed.)   27. 

NON  EST  RECEDENDUM  A  COMMUNI 
obaervanti.  There  should  be  no  departure 
from  a  common  observance.    2  Coke,  74. 

NON  EST  REGULA  QUIN  FALLAT. 
There  Is  no  rule  but  what  may  fall.  Off. 
Exec.  212. 

NON  EST  SINGULIS  CONCEDENDUM, 
quod  per  maglstratum  publlce  poasit  fieri,  ne 
occasio  sit  majorls  tumultus  faclendl.  That 
Is  not  to  be  conceded  to  private  persons 
'  which  can  be  publicly  done  by  the  magis- 
trate, lest  It  be  the  occasion  of  greater  tu- 
mults.   Dig.  50.  17.  176. 

NON  EX  OPINIONIBUS  SINGULORUM, 
sed  ex  communi  uait,  nomlna  exaudlrl  de- 
bent.  Names  of  things  ought  to  he  under- 
stood according  to  common  us^e,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  opinions  of  individuals.  Dig. 
33.  10.  7.  2. 

NON  FACIAS  MALUM,  UT  INDE  VE- 
nlat  bonum.  Tou  are  not  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come  of  it.    11  Coke,  74a 

NON  FECIT  (Lat.  he  did  not  make  It). 
The  name  of  a  plea,  for  example.  In  an  ac- 
tion of  rt»mimp»H  on  a  promissory  note.  3 
Man.  &  G.  446. 

NON  FECIT  VASTUM  CONTRA  PROMI- 
bltlonem  (Lat.  he  did  not  commit  waste 
against  the  prohibition).  In  pleading.  The 
name  of  a  plea  to  an  action  founded  on  a 
writ  Of  estrepement.  that  thp  defendant  <1!d 
not  commit  waste  contrary  to  the  prohlbl 
tlon.    3  Bl.  Comm.  226.  227. 

NON  IMPEDIT  CLAUSULA  DEROGATO- 
Ha,  quo  minus  ab  eadem  poteatate  rea  dia 
aolvantur  a  quibua  conatltuuntur.  A  deroga- 
tory clause  does  not  prevent  things  or  acta 
from  being  dissolved  by  the  same  power  by 
which  they  were  ortglrally  made.  Bac.  Max. 
reg.  19. 

NON    IMPEDIVIT    (Lat.   he   did   not    im- 


pede). In  pleading.  The  plea  of  the  gener- 
al issue  in  quare  impedit.  3  BL  Comm. 
305;  3  Wooddeson.  Lect.  36.  In  law  French. 
ne  dtsturba  pas. 

NON  IMPLACITANDO  ALIQUEM  DE 
llbero  tenemento  aine  brevl.  A  writ  to  pro- 
hibit bailiffs,  etc..  from  distraining  or  Im- 
pleading any  man  touching  his  freehold 
without  the  king's  wrU.    Reg.  Grig.  171. 

NON  IN  LEGENDO  SED  IN  INTELLI- 
gendo  leges  conalstunt.  The  laws  consist 
not  In  being  read,  but  in  being  understood. 

8  Coke,  167, 

NON  INFREGIT  CONVENTIONEM  (LaL 
he  has  not  broken  the  covenant).  In  plead- 
ing. A  plea  in  an  action  of  covenanL  This 
plea  is  not  a  general  isaue;  It  merely  denies 
that  the  defendant  has  broken  the  covenants 
on  which  he  Is  sued.  It  being  In  the  nega- 
tive, it  cannot  be  used  where  the  breach  Is 
also  In  the  negative.  Bac.  Abr.  "Covenant" 
(L):  S  Lev.  19;  2  TaunL  278;  1  Alk.  (VL) 
150;  4  Dall.  (Pa.)  436;  7  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  71. 


NON  INTROMITTANT  CLAUSE.  In  Eng- 
lish law.  A  clause  of  a  charter  of  a  munlc~ 
ipal  borough,  whereby  the  borough  Is  ex- 
empted from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  for  the  county. 

NON  INTROMITTENOO,  QUANDO  BRE- 
ve  praecipe  In  caplte  aubdole  impetratur.  A 
writ  addressed  to  the  Justices  of  the  bench, 
or  In  eyre,  commanding  them  not  to  give  one 
who.  under  color  of  entitling  the  king  to 
land,  etc.,  as  holding  of  him  in  capite.  had 
deceitfully  obtained  the  writ  called  "praecipe 
in  capite."  any  benefit  thereof,  but  to  put 
bim  to  his  writ  of  right.     Reg.  Grig.  4. 


NON  JUS  EX  REGULA.  SED  REGULA 
ex  Jure.  The  law  does  not  arise  from  the 
rule,  or  maxim,  but  the  rule  from  the  law. 
Tray.  LaL  Max.  384. 

NON    JUS,    SED    SEISINA    FACIT   STIPI- 

tem.  Not  right,  but  seisin,  makes  a  stock 
from  which  the  inheritance  must  descend. 
Kleta.  lib.  6.  cc.  14.  2.  5  2;  Noy.  Max.  Oth 
Ed.)  72,  note  (b);  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)  466;  2  Bl.  Comm.  20S;  1  Steph. 
Comm.  365.  368.  394;  4  KenL  Comm.  388, 
389;  4  Scott.  N.  R.  468. 

NON    LICET   QUOD   DI8PENDI0    LICET. 

That  which  Is  permitted  only  at  a  loss  Is  not 
permitted  to  be  done,     Co.  Lltt.  127. 

NON  LIQUET  (Lat,  It  is  not  clear).  In 
I'lvll  law.  Words  by  which  the  judges  (Ju- 
rfiirs)  in  a  Roman  trial  were  accustomed  to 
frpe  themselvps  from  the  necessity  of  de- 
ciding a  cause  when  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ties were  doubtful.  On  the  tablets  which 
were   given   to  the  Judges  wherewith   to   In- 


NON  MERCHANDIZANDA,  ETC.      (632) 


NON  MERCHANDIZANDA  VICTUALIA. 
An  ancient  writ  addreGiwd  to  justices  of  as- 
size, to  inquire  wbether  tlie  magiBtratea  ot 
a  town  sold  victuals  in  groas  or  by  retail 
during  the  time  of  ttaeir  being  Id  office 
wbich  was  contrary  to  an  obsolete  statute; 
and  to  punish  them  It  they  did.  Reg.  Orig. 
18*. 

NON  MOLESTANDO.  A  writ  that  lay  for 
a  person  who  was  molested  contrary  to  the 
king's  protection  granted  to  him.    Reg.  Orlg. 


NON  OBLIGAT  LEX  N18I  PROMUL- 
gata.  A  law  Is  not  obligatory  unless  It  be 
promulgated. 

NON  0B8ERVATA  FORMA,  INFERTUR 
adnullatio  actus.  When  the  form  Is  not  ob- 
served. It  Is  Inferred  that  the  act  Is  annulled. 
12  Coke,  7, 

NON  OBSTANTE.  In  English  law.  These 
words,  which  literally  signify  "notwith- 
standing." are  used  to  express  the  act  of  the 
English  king  by  which  he  dispenses  with  the 
law.  that  Is.  authorizes  Its  violation. 

He  cannot  by  his  license  or  dispensation 
make  an  offense  dispunishable  which  Is  ma- 
lum in  se;  but  In  certain  matters  which  are 
mala  proftihi/n  he  may.  to  certain  persons 
and  on  special  occasions,  grant  a  non  ob- 
ttattte.  Vaughan.  330-35S:  Lev.  217;  Sid.  6, 
7;  12  Coke,  18;  Bac.  Abr.  "Prerogative"  (D 
7).    Spo  '■Judgment." 


NON  OFFICIT  CONATUS  NJST  SEQUA- 
tui*  effectus.  An  attempt  does  not  harm  un. 
less  a  consequence  follow.     11  Coke,  9S, 

NON  OMITTAS  (Lai.  more  fully,  ii'-ii 
omillaa  propter  libertolcm.  do  not  omit  on 
account  ot  the  liberty  or  franchise).  In 
practice.  A  writ  which  lies  when  the  sheriff 
returns  on  writ  to  him  directed,  that  he  hatb 
sent  to  the  ballllT  of  such  a  franchise,  which 
hath  return  at  writs,  and  he  halh  not  se 
the  writ;  then  the  plaintiff  shall  have  this 
writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  thai  he  "omit 
not  on  account  of  any  franchise."  but  him- 
self enter  into  the  tranchli>e.  and  execute  the 
king's  writ.     Termos  de  la  l^ey. 

This  clause  is  now  uatially  Inserled  in  all 
processes  addressed  <o  sheriffs.  Wbarton;  2 
Wm.  IV.  c.  sa:  3  Chit.  St.  194;  3  Chit.  Prac, 
190,  310. 

NON  OMNE  DAMNUM  INDUCIT  INJU- 
riam.  Not  every  loss  produces  an  injury.  I. 
f..  gives  a  right  of  action.  See  3  Bl.  Comm. 
219;  1  Smith,  1.^ad.  Cas.  131;  Broom.  Leg. 
Max.  93;  2  Bonv.  Inst,  note  Z211. 

f40N    OMNE    QUOD   LICET   HONESTUM 


NON  OMNIUM  QUAE  A  MAJORIBUS 
no«trl«  conatlluta  sunt  ratio  reddi  potest.  A 
)n  cannot  always  be  given  tor  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  ancestors.  4  Coke,  78; 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  149; 
Branch,  Prlnc. 

NON  PERTINET  AD  JUDICEM  SECU- 
larem  cognoscere  de  lis  quae  sunt  mere  apir 
Itualla  annexa.  It  belongs  not  to  the  secu- 
lar Judge  to  take  cognizance  of  things  which 

«  merely  spirltnal.    2  Inst  488. 

NON   PONENDIS  IN   ASSISIS  ET  JURA- 

tla.  A  writ  formerly  granted  for  freeing  and 
discharging  persons  from  serving  on  asalzea 
and  Jurlea    Fltzh.  Nat  Brev.  1S5. 

NON  POSSESSORI  INCUMBIT  NECES- 
■Itaa  proband!  posaesslonea  ad  se  pertinere. 
It  Is  not  Incumbent  on  the  possessor  of  prop- 
erty to  prove  his  right  to  his  possesstona 
Code,  4.  19.  2;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  Lon- 
don Ed.)  639. 

NON  POTEST  ADDUCI  EXCEPTIO 
ejuadem  rei  cujua  petitur  dicaolutlo.  A  plea 
of  the  same  matter,  the  dissolution  of  which 
is  sought  by  the  action,  cannot  be  brought 
forward.  Bac.  Max.  reg.  2.  When  an  ac- 
tion is  brought  to  annul  a  proceeding,  tha 
defendant  cannot  plead  such  proceeding  in 
bar.  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.) 
154;   Wingate,  Max.  647;   3  P,  Wms.  317. 

NON  POTEST  PROBARI  QUOD  PROBA- 
tum  non  relevat.  That  cannot  be  proved 
which,   proved,   is  Irrelevant.    See  1    Exch. 

91.  92.  102. 

NON  POTEST  QUIS  SINE  BREVI 
agere.  No  one  can  sue  without  a  writ  Fie- 
ta.  lib.  2,  c.  13., g  4. 

NON  POTEST  REX  GRATIAM  FACERE 
cum  Injuria  et  damno  allorum.  The  king 
cannot  confer  a  favor  which  occasions  In- 
jury and  loss  to  others.  3  Inst  23S;  Broom. 
Leg.   Max.   (3d  London   Ed.)    60;    Vaughan. 

:i38;   2  El.  4  Bl.  874. 

NON  POTEST  REX  SUBDITUM  RENI- 
tentem  onerare  imposltlonibua.  The  king 
cannot  load  a  subject  with  Imposition  against 

his  consent.     2  Inst.  Gl. 

NON  POTEST  VIDERI  DESISSE  HA- 
here,    qui    nurtquam    habuit.     He   cannot    ha 

consldered-as  having  ceased  to  have  a  thin^ 
who  never  bad  It    Dig.  50.  17.  208. 

NON  PRAE8TAT  IMPEDIMENTUM 
quod  de  jure  non  sortltur  effectum.  A  thing 
which  has  no  effect  In  law  is  not  an  Impedi- 
ment   Jenk.  Cent  iDaa.  162;  Wingate.  Max. 

727. 

NON  PROS.  Ao  abbreviation  of  no*  pm- 
seguitur.  he  does  not  pursue.  Where  tha 
plaintlfl,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
tails  to  prosecute  his  action,  or  any  part  of 


KON  QUOD  DICTUM,  ETC.  (60 

It.  In  due  time,  tbe  defeDctant  enters  non 
proieqaitur.  and  elgna  floal  Judgment,  and 
obtains  costs  against  the  plaintiff,  who  la 
said  to  be  won  proi'd.  2  Archb.  Prac.  (Chit. 
.Ed.)  1409;  3  Bl.  Comm.  296;  1  Tldd,  Prac. 
458;  Graham,  Prac.  763;  3  Chit.  Prac.  10;  1 
Penn.  Prac.  84;  Calnes.  Prac.  102.  Tbe  name 
non  prog.  1b  applied  to  the  judgment  so  ren- 
dered against  the  plaintiff.  1  Sellon,  Prac., 
and  authorities  above  cited. 

NON  QUOD  DICTUM  EST,  SED  QUOD 
factum  est,  Inspicitur.  Not  what  Is  said,  but 
what  ie  done,  is  to  be  regarded.  Co.  Lltt. 
36;  6  Bing.  310;  1  Mete.  (Mass.)  353;  11 
CuBh.  (Mass.)  53fi. 

NON  REFERT  AN  QUIS  ASSENSUM 
■uum  praefert  verbis,  an  rebus  ipaia  et  fac- 
'  tia.  It  Is  immaterial  whether  a  man  gives 
blB  assent  by  words  or  by  acta  and  deeds. 
10  Colte,  52. 

NON  REFERT  QUID  EX  AEQUIPOL- 
lentlbua  fiat.  It  matters  not  what  becomes 
of  equipollent  expressions.    G  Coke,  122. 

NON  REFERT  QUID  NOTUM  SIT  JUDI- 
cl,  sl  notum  non  sit  in  forma  judicil.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  Is  known  to  the  Judge,  if  it  is 
not  known  to  him  judicially.    3  Bulst.  115. 

NON  REFERT  VERBIS  AN  FACTIS  FIT 
revocatlo.  It  matters  not  whether  a  revoca- 
tion be  by  words  or  by  acts.  Cro.  Car.  49; 
Branch,  Prlnc. 


NON  RESPONDEBIT  MINOR,  NISI  IN 
causa  dotis,  et  hoc  pro  favore  doti.  A  minor 
shall  not  answer  unless  in  a  case  ot  dower, 
and  this  In  favor  of  dower.    4  Coke,  71. 

NON  REUS  NISI  MENS  SIT  REA.  Not 
guilty  unlesB  the  Intent  be  guilty.  1  Story, 
Cont.  (4tb  Ed.)  87. 


3)  NON  VERBIS  SKD,   ETC. 

NON  3UBMISSIT  (Lat.)  Tbe  name  of  a 
plea  to  an  action  of  debt,  or  a  Iwnd  to  per- 
form an  award,  by  which  the  defendant 
pleads  that  be  did  not  submit  Bac,  Abr. 
"Arbitration,  etc."  (G). 


NON     SUM     INFORMATUS.     See    "Judg- 

NON  SUNT  LONGA  UBI  NIHIL  EST 
quod  demere  posais.  There  Is  no  prolixity 
where  there  Is  nothing  that  can  be  omitted. 
Vaughan,  13S. 

NON  TEMERE  CREDERE,  EST  NERVUS 
eaplentae.  Not  to  believe  rashly  Is  the  nerve 
of  wisdom,    5  Coke,  114, 

NON  TENENT  INSIMUL  (Lat  they  do 
not  hold  together).  In  pleading.  A  plea  to 
an  action  In  partition,  by  which  the  defend- 
ant denies  that  be  holds  the  property  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  suit,  together  with  the 
complainant  or  plaintiff, 

NON  TENUIT  (Lat.  he  did  not  bold).  In 
pleading.  Tbe  name  ot  a  plea  In  bar  in  re- 
plevin, when  the  plaintiR  has  avowed  tor 
rent  arrear,  by  which  tbe  plaintiff  avows 
that  he  did  not  bold  In  manner  and  form  as 
the  avowry  alleges. 

NON  VALEBIT  FELONIS  GENERATIO, 
nee  ad  haeredltatem  paternam  vel  matei^ 
nam;  al  autem  ante  felonlam  generationem 
fecerlt,  talis  generatlo  succedit  in  haeredl- 
tate  patrls  ve)  matris  a  quo  non  fuerit  fe- 
lonla  perpetrata.  The  otfaprlng  of  a  felon 
cannot  succeed  either  to  a  maternal  or  pater- 
nal inheritance;  but.  If  he  had  offspring  be- 
fore the  felony,  such  offspring  may  succeed 
as  to  the  Inheritance  of  the  father  or  mother 
by  whom  the  felony  was  not  committed.  3 
Coke,  41. 


NON  SANE  MEMORY.  Unsound  memory; 
unsound  mind.  A  term  essentially  law 
French.    See  "Memory." 

NON  SEQUITUR  (Lat.)     It  does  not  fol- 


NON  SOLENT  QUAE  ABUNDANT  VITI- 
are  acrlpturaa.  Surplusage  does  not  usual- 
ly vitiate  writings.  Dig.  50.  17.  94:  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  559,  note. 

NON  SOLUM  QUID  LICET,  SED  QUID 
eat  conveniens  considerandum,  quia  nihil 
quod    inconveniens    eat    llcltum.      Not    only 

what  la  permitted,  but  what  le  convenient.  Is 
to  be  considered,  because  what  Is  Incon- 
venient is  Illegal.    Co.  Lltt  66a. 

NON  80LVENDO  PECUNIAM  AD  QUAM 
clericua  mulctatur  pro  non  realdentla.  A 
writ  prohibiting  an  ordinary  to  take  a  pe- 
cuniary mulct  imposed  on  a  clerk  of  the 
sovereign  for  nonrestdence.    Reg,  Write.  69. 


NON  VALET  CONFIRMATIO,  NISI  fLLE, 
qui  conflrmat,  alt  in  posBcaslonB  rel  vel  Ju- 
ris unde  fieri  debet  confirmatio;  et  eodem 
mode,  nisi  ilte  cui  confirmatio  fit  sit  In  pos- 
sesaione.  Conflrmation  is  not  valid  unless 
he  who  conRrma  Is  either  In  posseeslon  ot 
the  thing  Itself,  or  of  the  right  of  wfalch 
conflrmation  le  to  be  made.  and.  in  like  man- 
ner, unless  he  to  whom  conflrmation  is  made 
is  In  possession.    Co.  Lltt.  295. 

NON  VALET  EXCEPTtO  EJU8DEM  REI 
cujus  petitur  diasolutio.  A  plea  of  that  of 
which  the  dissolution  is  sought  Is  not  valid. 
2  Bden,  134. 

NON    VALET    IMPEDIMENTUM    QUOD 
de  Jure  non  sortitur  effectum.    An  impedi- 
ment is  ot  no  avail  which  by  law  bos  no  ef-   . 
feet.    4  Coke,  31a. 

NON  VERBIS  SED  IPSIS  REBUS,  LE- 
gea  Imponimus.  Not  upon  words,  but  upon 
things  themselves,  do  we  impose  Iftw.  Code, 
6.  43,  2. 


..oogic 


NON  V1D5NTUR,  ETC.  [6 

NON  VrOENTUR  QUI  ERRANT  CON. 
•entire.  He  who  errs  is  not  considered  u 
consenting.  Dig.  50.  17.  116;  Broom,  Leg. 
Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  240;  2  Kent,  Comm. 
477;   14  Ga.  207. 

NON  VIDENTUR  REM  AMITTERE  QUr 
bus  propria  non  fult.  They  are  not  conald. 
ered  aa  losing  a  thing  whose  own  It  was  not. 
Dig.  50.  17.  85. 

NON  VIDETUR  CONSENSUM  RETIN- 
uiSM  si  quis  ex  praescrlpto  mlnantls  aJiquld 
Immutavlt.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
tained his  loneent.  who  has  changed  any 
thing  at  the  command  of  a  party  threaten- 
ing. Bac.  Max.  reg.  22;  Broom.  Leg.  Max 
(3d  London  Ed.)  254. 

NON  VIDETUR  PERFECTE  CUJU8QUE 
Id  esse,  quod  ex  casu  auferrl  potest.  That 
does  not  truly  belong  to  any  one  which  can 
be  taken  from  him  upon  occaaioD.  Die.  50 
17.  158.  1. 

NON  VIDETUR  QUI8QUAM  ID  CAPERE, 
quod  ei  necesse  eat  aNI  restltuere.  One  fs 
not  considered  as  acquiring  property  In  a 
thing  which  he  is  bound  to  restore.     Dig.  50. 

NON  VIDETUR  VIM  FACERE,  QUI 
Jure  suo  utitur,  et  ordinaria  actlone  experl. 
tur.  He  Is  not  Judged  to  use  force  who  ev 
ercises  his  own  right,  and  proceeds  by  ordi- 
nary action.     Dig.  50.  17.  155.  1. 

NON  VOLET  CONFIRMATIO,  NISI  ILLE, 
qui  eonfirmat,  sit  in  poasesslone  rel  vel  Juris 
unde  fieri  debet  conflrmatio:  et  eodem  mo- 
do,  nial  IMe  cui  conflrmatio  flt,  sit  in  poases- 
slone. Conflrmation  Is  not  valid  unless  he 
who  confirms  ia  either  in  possession  of  the 
thing  itself,  or  of  the  right  of  which  con- 
Armation  Is  to  be  made,  and,  In  like  man- 
ner, unless  he  to  whom  confirmation  Is  made 
la  In  posseesioD.    Co,  LItt.  295. 

NONACCESa.  The  nonexistence  of  sex- 
ual intercourse  between  husband  and  wife  Is 
generally  expressed  by  the  words  "nonac- 
cees  of  the  husband  to  the  wife:"  which  ex- 
presslonB,  In  a  case  of  bastardy,  are  under- 
stood to  mean  the  same  thing.  2  Starhle 
Ev.  218,  note.     See  "Access." 

NONAGE.  By  this  term  Is  understood 
that  period  of  life  from  the  birth  till  the 
arrival  of  twenty-one  years.  In  another 
sense.  It  means  under  the  proper  age  to  be  of 
ability  to  do  a  particular  thing;  as.  when 
nonage  Is  applied  to  one  under  the  age  ot 
fourteen,  who  Is  unable  to  marry.  See  "Age." 

NONAGIUM.orNONAGE.  A  ninth  part  of 
movables  which  was  paid  to  the  clergy  on 
the  death  of  persons  in  their  parish,  and 
claimed  on  pretense  of  being  distributed  to 
pious  uses.     Blount. 

NONAPPARENT  EASEMENT.  A  discon- 
tinuous    easement.     See     "Apparent     Ease- 

NONCLAIM.    An  omission  ( 


one  entitled  to  malte  a  demand  within  th«- 
tlme  limited  by  law;  as,  when  a  contlnu«l 
claim  ought  to  be  made,  a  neglect  to  make 
such  claim  within  a  year  and  a  day. 

NONCONFORMISTS.  In  English  law.  A 
name  given  lo  certain  dissenters  from  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. 

NONCONTINUOUS  EASEMENT.  A  non- 
apparent  or  discontinuous  easement.  See 
"Apparent  Easement." 

NONES.  In  the  Roman  calendar.  The 
nfth,  and.  In  March,  May.  July,  and  October 
the  seventh,  day  of  the  month.  So  called  be- 
cauBe,  counting  Inclusively,  they  were  nine 
days  from  the  Ides.  Adams.  Rom.  Ant.  355, 
357.    See  "Ides." 

NONFEASANCE.  The  neglect  or  failurer 
of  a  person  to  do  some  act  which  be  ought 
to  do.  The  term  is  not  generally  used  to  do- 
note  B  breach  of  contract,  but  rather  the  fail- 
ure to  perform  a  duty  towards  the  public 
whereby  some  Individual  sustains  special 
damage,  as  where  a  sheriff  falls  to  execute  a 
writ.  3  01.  Comm.  165;  Broom,  Com.  Law, 
655. 
When  a  legislative  act  requires  a  person 
do  a  thing.  Its  nonfeasance  will  subject 
the  party  to  punishment;  as,  it  a  statute  re- 
quire the  supervisors  of  the  highways  to  re- 
pair such  hlghways.^tbe  neglect  to  repair 
them  may  be  punished.  See  1  Rusa.  Crimes, 
4S.    See.  also,  "Mandate." 

NONISSUABLE  PLEAS.  Those  upon 
which  a  decision  would  not  determine  the 
action  upon  the  merits,  as  a  plea  in  abate- 
t.    1  Chit.  Archb.  Prac.  (12th  Ed.)  249. 


NONJURORS.  In  English  law.  Persona 
who  refuse  to  take  the  oaths,  re<iulred  by 
to  support  the  government.  See  1  Dall. 
(Pa.)  170. 

NONPLEVIN.  In  old  Bnglleh  law.  A 
neglect  to  replevin  land  taken  Into  the 
hands  of  the  king  upon  default,  within  Of- 
days,  by  which  seisin  was  lost,  as  by 
default.  Heugh.  de  Magna  Charta,  c.  8.  By  9 
Bdw.  III.  c.  2.  no  man  shall  lose  his  land  by 

NONRESIDENCE.  In  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  absence  of  spiritual  persons  from  their 
benefices. 

NONRESIDENTIO  PRO  CLERICO  RE- 
gis.  A  writ,  addressed  to  a  bishop,  charg- 
ing him  not  to  molest  a  clerk  employed  In 
the  royal  service,  by  reason  of  his  nonresl- 
dence;  In  which  case  he  Is  to  be  discharged. 
Reg.  Grig.  58. 


NONSUMMONS,  ETC. 

«r,  when  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  proceed  to 
trial,  Judgment  of  nonsuit  dlsmiaaee  the  ac- 
tion, but  does  not  determine  the  iSBues. 

Voluntary  nonsuit  is  an  abandonment  of 
hlB  cause  by  tbe  plaintiff  either  before  the 
trial  is  commenced,  or  during  the  preaentn- 
tlon  of  bis  case. 

Involuntary  nonsuit  Is  judgment  of  noa- 
Buit  ordered  by  the  court  where  plaintiff 
fails  to  appear,  or  where  he  has  given  no 
avldence  on  which  a  verdict  in  bis  ravor 
could  be  rendered. 

NONSUMMONS.  WAGER  OF  LAW  OF. 
The  mode  in  which  a  tenant  or  defendant  in 
a  real  action  pleaded,  when  the  summons 
which  followed  the  original  was  not  served 
within  the  proper  time.  31  Bllz.  c.  3,  |  2: 
2  Saund.  45. 

NONTENURE.  In  pleading.  A  plea  la 
real  action,  by  which  the  defendant  asserted 
that  he  did  not  hold  the  land,  or  at  least 
some  part  of  It,  as  mentioned  in  the  plain- 
tiff's declaration  (1  Mod.  250);  in  which 
case  the  writ  abates  as  to  the  part  with 
reference  to  which  the  plea  is  sustained 
(8  Cranch  [U.S.]  242).  It  may  be  pleaded 
with  or  without  a  dlBctaimer.  It  was  a 
dilatory  plea,  tbough  not  strictly  Id  abate- 
ment (2  Saund.  44,  note  4;  Dyer,  210;  Booth 
Real  Actions.  179;  3  Mass.  312;  11  Mass, 
il6),  but  might  be  pleaded  as  to  part  along 
with  a  piea  In  bar  as  to  the  rest  (1  Lutw 
716;  Rast.  Entr.  231a,  231h),  and  was  sub- 
sequently considered  as  a  plea  in  bar  (14 
Mass.  239;  1  Me.  54:  2  N.  H.  10;  Bac.  Ahr 
"Pleas"  [I  9]). 


NONTERMINUS.    The  vacation  between 

term  and  term,  formerly  called  the  time  or 
days  of  the  king's  peace. 

NONUSER.  Neglect  to  mahe  use  of  a 
franchise.  priv,lese,  or  right.  See  23  Pick. 
(Mass.)  141. 

NOOK  OF  LAND  {Law  Lat,  noka.  or  noro- 
la  lerrae).  In  old  records.  A  measure  or 
description  of  land,  of  uncertain  quantity. 
Blount  observes  that  he  bad  seen  an  old  deed 
of  Sir  Walter  de  Pedwardyn,  wherein  twelve 
acres  ard  a  half  were  granted  for  a  noke  oE 
land.  bi:[  he  ihonght  the  quantity  was  not 
certain. 

NORTHAMPTON  TABLES.  Longevity 
and  annuity  tables  compiled  from  bills  of 
mortality  kept  In  All  Saints  parish,  Eng- 
land, In  1735-1780. 

NOSCITUR  A  30CIIS.  It  Is  known  from 
Its  associates.  The  meaning  of  a  word  may 
be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  meaning 
of  words  associated  with  it.  Broom,  Leg. 
Max.  (3d  London  Ed,)  523;  9  East,  267;  13 
East,  531;  6  Taunt,  294;  1  Vent.  225;  1 
Barn.  &  C.  644;  Arg.  10  Barn.  &  C.  4S6, 
619;  18  C,  B.  102,  893;  6  Man,  &  G.  639, 
667;  3  C.  B.  437;  5  C.  B.  380;  4  Exch.  611. 
519;  5  Exch.  294;  11  Exch.  113;  3  Term  R. 


NOSCITUR  EX  SOCIO,  QUI  NON  COO- 
noacltur  «x  se.  He  who  cannot  be  known 
from  himself  may  be  known  from  his  asso- 
ciate, P.  Moore,  817;  1  Vent.  225;  3  Term 
R.  87;  9  East,  267;  13  Bast.  531;  6  Taunt. 
294;  1  Bam.  A  C.  644. 

NOSOCOMI.  In  civil  law.  Persons  who 
have  the  management  and  care  of  hospitals 
for  paupers.     Clef  Lois  Rom.  mot  "Admin- 

Istrateurs." 

NOT  FOUND.  Words  Indorsed  on  a  hill 
of  indictment  by  a  grand  Jury,  when  they 
have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  find  a  true 
bllL    See  "Ignoramus." 

NOT  GUILTY. 

In     Pleading.     The    general    Issue    in 

several  sorts  of  actions  of  tort. 

in  Criminal   Law,    The  general  trav- 

se  of  the  accusation  by  the  accused. 

NOT  POSSESSED.    In  pleading.    A  plea 

sometimes  used  In  actions  of  trover,  when 
the  defendant  was  not  posBessed  of  the 
goods  at  the  commencement  of  the  action. 
3  Man,  &  G.  lOI,  103. 

NOT  PROVEN.  In  Scotch  criminal  law. 
It  Is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Scotch  Jury  system 
In  cr.lmlnal  trials  that  It  admits  a  verdict  of 
Not  proven,"  correspondtne  to  the  iVon 
liQuel  of  the  Roman  law.  The  legal  effect 
of  this  Is  equivalent  to  "Not  guilty;"  for  a 
prisoner  In  whose  case  it  is  pronounced  can- 
not be  tried  again.  According  to  the  homely 
but  expressive  maxim  of  the  law.  no  man 
be  made  to  thole  an  assize  twice.  But. 
although  the  verdict  of  "Not  proven"  iff 
far  tantamount  to  an  acquittal  that  the 
party  cannot  be  tried  a  second  time.  It  falls 
very  far  short  of  it  with  regard  to  the  effect 
upon  his  reputation  and  character.  He  goes 
from  the  bar  of  the  court  with  an 
indelible  stlpma  upon  his  fame.  There 
stands  recorded  against  him  the  opinion  of 
Jury  that  the  evidence  respecting  his  guilt 
as  so  strong  that  they  did  not  dare  to 
propounco  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  So  that 
many  of  the  evil  consequences  of  a  convic- 
tion follow,  although  the  Jury  refuse  to  con- 
vict. When  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  was 
tried  and  acquitted  by  an  English  J<iry  In 
1554,  he  said:  "It  is  better  to  be  tried  than 
to  live  suspected."  But  In  Scotland  a  man 
may  be  not  only  tried,  but  acquitted,  and 
llvs  suspected,  owing  to  the  sinister  in- 
fluence ot  a  verdict  of  "Not  proven."  For- 
syth, HlsL  Trial  by  Jury,  334-339. 

NOTA  (Lat.) 

In  Civil  Law.     A  mark  or  brand  put 

upon  a  person  by  the  law.  1  Mackeld.  Civ. 
Law,  134.  13E. 

In  Old  English  Conveyancing.    A  note 

memorandum  of  a  charter  or  deed,  drawn 

up  preparatory  to  the  execution  of  the  char- 

itself.    Si  avlem  dicant  leste»  quod  prae- 

senlet    fuerint    confectioni    notae    in    gwtm 


NOTICE  TO  ADMIT 


vtragiie  pars  congenlil.  donator  et  tUmalori- 
ul,  hoc  Bufftcil  ad  probationem.  licet  prae- 
sentes  non  essent  ubi  charta  scripta  fvit  el 
aggignala  [aigiiala]T  But  if  the  witnesses 
say  that  they  were  preeent  at  the  making  of 
the  note,  to  which  each  party  agreed,  donor 
and  donee,  this  1b  sufficient  for  proof,  though 
thej  were  not  present  when  the  charter  was 
written  and  sealed.  Bracton.  fol.  39S;  Fleta, 
lib.  6.  c.  34,  §  2. 
A  promiesory  note.    11  Mod.  340. 

NOTAE  (Lat.)  In  civil  and  old  European 
law.  Shorthand  characters  or  marks  of  coq- 
trailtlon.  In  which  one  peraon  wroto  what 
was  said  by  arother.  or  in  which  the  em- 
perors' secretaries  took  down  what  they  dic- 
tated.    Spelman;    Calv.  Lex.     See  "Notarl- 

NOTARE  INFAMIA  (Lat)  In  the  civil 
law.  To  mark  or  brand  with  infamy,  or 
disgrace.  Dig.  3.  2.  For  a  dcacrtptlon  of 
the  persons  who  were  so  branded  (de  his  qui 
notantur  infamia),  see  Id. 


NOTARIU8. 

In  Civil  Law.    One  who  took  notes  or 

draughts  In  shorthand  of  what  was  said  by 
another,  or  of  proceedings  In  the  senate  or 
la  a  court-  One  who  draughted  written 
Instruments,  wills,  conveyances,  etc.  Vlcat; 
Calv.  Lex. 

— ^In  English  Law.  A  notary.  Law  Fr. 
A  Lat.  Diet.;  Cowell. 

NOTARV,  or  NOTARV  PUBLIC.  An  offi- 
cer appointed  by  the  executive  or  olher  ap- 
pointing power,  under  the  laws  of  different 
states,  having  power  generally  to  attest  writ- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their 
authenticity,  to  administer  oaths,  etc. 

NOTATION.  In  English  probate  practice, 
notation  Is  the  act  of  making  a  memo- 
randum at  some  special  circumstance  on  a 
protiate  or  letters  of  administration.  Thus, 
where  a  grant  la  made  tor  the  whole  person- 
al estate  of  the  deceased  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  can  only  be  done  lu  the 
case  of  a  person  dying  domiciled  In  Bnj^land. 
the  fact  of  hla  having  been  so  domiciled  is 
noted  on  the  grant.    Coote,  Prob.  Prac.  36. 

NOTE  OF  A  FINE.  The  fourth  step  of 
the  proceedings  in  acknowledging  a  fine. 
which  Is  only  an  abatract  of  the  writ  of  cov- 
enant and  the  concord,  naming  the  parties, 
the  parcel  of  land,  and  the  agreement,  and 
enrolled  of  record  In  the  proper  office-  2  Bl. 
Comm,  351.  Append,  note  iv.  §  3;  1  Steph. 
Comm.  &1S. 

NOTE  OF  ALLOWANCE.  This  was  a 
nota  delivered  by  a  master  to  a  party  to  a 
cause,  who  alleged  that  there  was  error  in 
law  In  the  record  and  proceedings,  allowing 
him  to  bring  error.  See  Com.  Law  Prac. 
Act  1852,  i  149. 


NOTE  OF  PROTEST.  A  note  or  mlnata 
of  the  protest,  made  by  tbe  notary,  at  time 
of  protest  on  the  bill,  to  be  completed  or 
filled  out  at  his  leisure,     Byles.  Bills  (5tb 


NOTICE.  Information,  whether  actual  or 
presumptive,  and  whether  direct  or  Indirect, 
respecting  a  matter  of  fact. 

Notice  is  either  (1)  actual,  con^sting  of 
Information  actually  received,  or  (2)  cob- 
structive,  consisting  of  facts  which,  by  Im- 
plication of  law,  constitute  notice  without 
regard  to  whether  they  actually  Impart  in- 
formation. 

Actual  notice  is  either  (a)  express,  con- 
sisting of  direct  positive  knowledge  of  the 
fact  In  question,  or  (b)  Implied,  consisting  of 
Informatton  sirfflclent  to  put  one  on  Inquiry 
as  to  tbe  fact  In  question. 

"Notice"  is  a  broader  term  than  "knowl- 
edge." which  Includes  only  express  actu^ 
noUce.    81  Ala.  140;  79  Me.  195. 

NOTICE  OF  APPEARANCE.  A  noUce  by 
defendant  to  plaintiff  that  he  appears  In  the 
action,  or  by  an  attorney  that  he  appears  tor 
defendant.    See  "Appearance." 

NOTICE  OF  DISHONOR.  A  notice  given 
to  a  drawer  or  indorser  of  a  bill,  or  an  Id- 
tlorser  of  a  nexoliable  note,  by  a  subsequent 
party,  that  It  has  been  dishonored  either  by 
nonacceptance  in  the  case  of  a  bill,  or  by 
nonpayment  In  the  case  of  an  accepted  UII 

NOTICE  OF  JUDGMENT.  A  written  no- 
tice of  the  entry  of  Judgment  required  In 
some  states  to  be  given  to  the  Judgment  debt- 
or to  start  the  running  of  time  to  appeal. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION.  A  notice  In  writ- 
ing to  the  adverse  party,  to  an  action  that  a 
speclfled  motion  will  be  made  at  a  time  stat- 


NOTICE  OF  PROTEST.  A  notice  given  to 
the  drawer  or  Indorser  of  a  hill,  or  to  an  in- 
dorser of  a  note,  by  a  prior  party,  that  th» 
bin  has  been  protested  for  refusal  of  pay- 
ment or  acceptance.     See   "Notice  of   Dla- 

NOTICE  OF  TRIAL.  A  notice  by  one  par- 
ty to  his  adversary  that  he  will  bring  the 
cause  on  for  trial  at  tbe  next  term  of  court. 

NOTICE  TO  ADMIT.  In  the  pracUce  of 
the  English  high  court,  either  party  to  an 
action  may  call  on  the  other  party  by  notice 
to  admit  the  existence  and  execution  of  any 
document,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
proving  it  at  the  trial;  and  the  party  refns- 
Ing  to  admit  must  bear  the  costs  of  proving 
It  unless  the  Judge  certifies  that  the  refusal 
to  admit  was  reasonable.  No  costs  of  prov- 
ing a  document  will  in  general  be  allowed. 


NOTICE  TO  PLEAD 


NOTtCE  TO  PLEAD.  Written  notice  to 
defendant,  requiring  htm  to  plead  wltbln 
a  certain  time.  It  must  always  be  given  be- 
fore plaintiff  can  fiign  Judgment  lor  want 
of  a  plea.  1  Cblt.  Arcbb.  Prac.  <Prent.  Ed.) 
221.  Notice  to  plead,  Indorsed  on  tbe  decla- 
ration, or  delivered  separately.  Is  sufOclent 
without  demanding  plea  or  rule  to  plead,  la 
England,  by  statute.    See  3  Chit.  St  515. 

NOTICE  TO  PRODUCE  PAPERS.  In 
practice.  When  It  Is  Intended  to  give 
secondary  evidence  of  a  written  Instrument 
or  paper  which  is  In  the  posaeseion  of  the 
apposite  party,  it  Is,  In-  general,  requisite  to 
Slve  him  notice  to  produce  the  same  on  the 
trial  of  tbe  cause,  before  such  secondary 
avldence  can  be  admitted. 

NOTICE  TO  QUIT.  A  request  by  a  land- 
lord to  hla  tenant  to  quit  the  leased  premises, 
and  give  possession  thereof  to  the  landlord 
at  a  time  therein  mentioned.  3  Wend.  (N. 
Y.)   357;   7  HalsL   {N.  J.)   99. 

NOTING.  A  term  denoting  the  act  ot  a 
notary  In  minuting  on  a  bill  of  exchange, 
after  It  has  been  presented  for  acceptance 
or  payment,  tbe  Inltale  of  his  name,  tbe  date 
of  the  day,  month,  and  year  when  sucb  pre- 
sentment was  made,  and  the  reason.  If  any 
has  been  assigned,  for  nonacceptance  or  non- 
payment, together  with  his  charge.  The 
noting  la  not  in  dispensable,  it  being  only  a 
part  ot  the  protest;  it  will  not  supply  the 
protest    4  Term  R.  175. 

NOTIO{Lat  from  noscere,to  know).  In  the 
dvll  law.  The  power  of  hearing  and  tn^ng 
a  matter  of  fact;  the  power  or  authority  of 
a  fudex;  tbe  power  of  hearing  causes  and 
of  pronouncing  sentence,  without  any  degree 
of  Jurisdiction.  Halifax,  Anal.  bk.  3,  c.  8, 
Noa  3,  6;  Calv.  Lex. 

In  a  more  general  sense,  notio  Included 
both  cognitio  (cognizance)  and  jurigdictio 
(JurisdlcUon).  Dig.  50.  16.  99,  pr.;  Calr. 
Lex. 

NOTITIA  <Lat  from  notut,  known,  or  nog- 
osFf,  to  know).  In  the  civil  law.  Knowl- 
edge; Information;  Intelligence. 

In  Old  Practice.  Notice.  Inde  noHIUmi 

habult.  had  notice  thereof.  1  Ld.  Raym.  70, 
71.  Nolitia  non  debet  ctaudicare,  notice 
anght  not  to  be  lame  or  imperfect.  8  Coke, 
2Sb. 

NOTITIA  DICITUR  A  N08CEND0;  ET 
notltia  non  debet  ctaudicare.  Notice  is  call- 
ed from  a  knowledge  being  had;  and  notice 
ought  not  to  bait  i.  «-■  t>e  imperfect.  6 
Ck>ke.  29. 


NOTOUR.  In  Scotch  law.  Open;  notori- 
ona.  A  notour  bankrupt  Is  a  debtor  who. 
toing  under  diligence  by  homing  and  cap- 
tion of  his  creditor,  retires  to  sanctuary,  or 


n  NOVATION 

absconds,  or  defends  by  force,  and  is  after- 
wards found  Insolvent  by  court  of  sessions. 
Bell,  Diet;  Burton,  Law  of  Scotland.  601. 

NOVA  CONSTITUTIO  FUTURIS  FOR- 
mam  Imponere  debet,  non  praeterltls.  A 
new  enactment  ought  to  Impose  form  upon 
what  Is  to  come,  not  upon  what  Is  past.  2 
Inst  292;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  33,  36;  T.  Jones,  108;  2  Show.  16;  6 
Mees.  &  W.  2S5;  7  Mees.  &  W.  53G;  2  Mass. 
122;  2  Gall.  (U.  S.)  139;  2  N,  Y.  245;  7 
Johns.  (N.  Y.)  503  et  seq.,— where  this  rule 
Is  fully  considered  and  tbe  authorities  re- 
viewed. 

r  du- 


NOVA  8TATUTA.  New  statutes.  A  term 
including  all  statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edw.  III.  and  subsequently. 

NOVAE  NARRATIONE8.  "New  counU 
or  tallys."  A  book  of  such  pleadings  as  were 
then  In  use,  published  In  tbe  reign  of  Edw. 
III.  3  Bl.  Comm.  297;  3  Reeve,  Hlat  Eng. 
Law,  151. 

NOVALE  <Lat)  Land  newly  ploughed, 
or  that  had  not  been  tilled  before  within  tbe 
memory  of  man.    Cowell;  Spelman. 

NOVALIS  (Lat  from  noi-u«,  new).  In  tbe 
civil  law.  Land  tbat  rested  a  year  after  the 
Brst  ploughing.    Dig.  50.  16.  30.  2. 

NOVATIO  (Lat.  from  notare,  to  make  new 
from  novus.  new).  In  th6  civil  law.  Liter- 
ally, a  making  new.  A  change  of  a  former 
debt  or  obligation  Into  another  of  the  same 
or  a  different  kind,  either  by  a  change  of  the 
persons,  called  delrgotio,  or  by  a  Change 
in  the  obligation,  the  persona  continu- 
ing the  same.  Inst  3.  30,  3;  Dig.  46.  2; 
Code,  8.  42;  Halifax,  Anal.  bk.  2,  c.  20,  No. 
8;  Helnec.  Elem.  Jur,  Clv.  Mb.  3,  tit  30, 
i  1011  et  seg.  This  term,  translated  or  con- 
verted into  "novation,"  is  extensively  used 
in  modem  civil  law,  and  In  the  Jurispru- 
dence of  Holland,  Spain,  Prance,  Scotland, 
and  the  state  of  Louisiana.  Burge,  Sur.  166. 
Called  In  FleU,  innovalio.  Pleta,  lib.  2,  c, 
60,  i  12. 


NOVATION.  The  aubsUtutlon  of  a  new 
obligation  for  an  old,  which  la  thereby  ex- 
tinguished. 67  Wis.  534.  Tbe  term  is  of 
civll-law  origin,  and  is  rarely  used  In  the 
common  law. 

Novation  la  of  three  sorts: 

(1)  Where  the  debtor  and  creditor  re- 
main the  same,  but  a  new  debt  takes  the 
place  of  tbe  old  one.  Here,  either  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  debt  may  be  changed,  or 
the  conditions  of  time,  place,  etc.,  of  pay- 

(2)  Where  the  debt  remains  the  same,  but 
a  nevr  debtor  Is  substituted  for  the  old.  This 
novation  may  be  made  without  tbe  Inter- 
vention or  privity  of  tbe  old  debtor  (In  this 
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case  the  new  ftsreement  Is  called  exvromit- 
*io,  and  the  new  debtor  expromiisor},  or  br 
the  debtor's  transmlBSloa  or  hi  a  debt  to 
another,  who  accepts  the  obligation,  and  is 
bimself  accepted  by  the  creditor.  This 
transection  is  called  delegatio.  Domat  la;e 
down  the  esaentlal  dlBtlnction  between  a 
delegation  and  any  other  novation,  tbua: 
That  the  former  demands  the  consent  of  ail 
three  parties,  but  the  latter  that  only  ol  the 
two  parties  to  the  new  debt. 

(3)  Where  the  debt  remains  the  same,  but 
a  new  creditor  is  substituted  for  the  old. 
Thla  also  is  called  delegatio,  for  the  reason 
adduced  above,  to  wit,  that  all  three  parties 
must  assent  to  the  new  bargain.  It  dlttera 
from  the  cesaio  nominis  of  the  civil  law 
by  completely  cancelling  the  old  debt,  while 
tbe  ceaato  nominis  leaves  the  creditor  a 
claim  for  any  balance  due  after  asslgDment. 
See  Civ.  Code  Cal.  (9  1530,  1632. 

To  constitute  a  novation  there  must  be 
<1)  a  valid  pre-existing  obligation ;  {2)  con- 
sent of  capable  parties;  (3)  express  Inten- 
tion to  innovate. 

The  release  of  the  old  obligation  is  a  suf- 
ficient consideration.    37  Ohio  St.  279. 


NOVELLAE  LEONIS.  The  ordinances  of 
Emperor  Leo.  which  were  made  from  the 
year  SST  till  the  year  893.  are  so  called. 
These  Novels  changed  many  rules  of  the  Jus- 
tinian law.  This  collection  contains  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  Novels,  written  orig- 
inally In  Qreek.  and  afterwards,  in  1560, 
translated  into  Latin  by  Agilaeus. 

NOVELS,  or  NOVELLAE  CONSTITU- 
tlonea.  In  civil  law.  The  name  given  to 
the  constitutions  or  laws  of  Justinian  and 
his  Immediate  successors,  which  were  pro- 
mulgated soon  after  the  Code  of  Jnstinian. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  Intention  of 
Justinian,  after  tbe  completion  of  the  second 
and  revised  edition  of  tbe  Code,  to  supply 
what  bad  not  been  foreseen  In  the  preceding 
laws,  together  with  any  necessary  amend- 
ments or  alteratlone,  not  by  revising  the 
Code,  but  by  supplementary  laws.  Sucb 
taws  he  promulgated  from  time  to  time;  but 
no  offlcial  compilation  of  them  Is  known  to 
have  been  made  until  after  his  death,  when 
his  laws,  one  hundred  and  flfty-nlne  in  num- 
ber, with  those  of  the  reigns  of  Justin  II. 
and  Tiberias,  nine  In  number,  were  collect- 
ed, together  with  some  local  edicts,  under 
this  name.  Tbey  belong  to  various  times  be- 
tween 636  and  665  A.  D. 

NOVERINT  UNIVER8I  PER  PRAE- 
«entea  (Law  I^t.)  Know  all  men  by  these 
presents.  Words  with  which  deeds,  obliga- 
tions, letters  of  attorney,  and  otiier  Instru- 
ments were  formerly  commenced.  Litt.  i 
446;  West.  Symb.  pars  1.  lib.  2.  91  102.  618, 
e32-625. 


NOVI  OPERI8  NUNCIATIO  (IaL)  In  the 
civil  law.  A  protest  against  or  prohibition  at 
a  new  work.  Where  a  person  began  to  build 
up  or  to  pull  down  something  (which  was 
technically  called  notum  opiu,  a  new  work), 
another  person,  who  feared  that  bis  right 
would  be  Impaired  thereby,  might  extrajudi- 
cially hinder  the  completion  of  the  work,  by 
protesting  before  the  workmen  on  the  spot, 
or  before  some  one  present  representing  the 
owner,  against  the  prosecution  of  the  work, 
and  forbidding  the  same.  Dig.  39.  1;  Id. 
43.  24;  Code,  S.  11.    Bee  "Opus  Novum." 

NOVIGILO.  In  Saxon  law.  A  pecunlarr 
satisfaction  for  an  injury,  amounting  to  nin« 
times  the  value  of  the  thing  for  which  it  waa 
paid.    Spelman. 

NOVITAS  NON  TAM  UTILITATE  PRO- 
deat  quam  novltate  perturbat.  Novelty  bene- 
Qts  not  BO  much  by  Its  utility  as  it  disturbs 
by  Its  novelty.    Jenk.  Cent.  Ca«.  167. 

NOVITER  PERVENTA,  Of  NOVITER  AD 
notltlam  perventa.  In  ecclesiastical  proce- 
dure. Facts  "newly  come"  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  party  to  a  cause.  Leave  to  plead  facts 
noviter  perventa  is  generally  given,  in  a 
proper  case,  even  after  the  pleadings  are 
closed.  PhilUm.  Ecc.  Law.  1267;  Rog.  Bcc 
Law.  723. 

NOVODAMUS  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Scotch 
law.  We  give  anew.  The  name  given  to  « 
charter  or  clause  In  a  charter,  granting  a  re- 
newal of  a  right.    Bell,  Diet 

NOVUM  JUDICIUM  NON  OAT  NOVUM 
Ju«,  aed  declarat  antiquum.  A  new  Judg- 
ment does  not  make  a  new  law,  but  declarea 
the  old.    10  Coke,  42. 

NOVUM  OPUS  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  A 
new  work.  See  "Novl  Operis  Nunclatlo;" 
"Opus  Novum." 

NOVUS  HOMO  (LaL  a  new  man).  This 
term  is  applied  to  a  man  who  has  been  par- 
doned of  a  crime,  by  which  be  Is  restored  to 
society  and  Is  rehabilitated. 

NOXA  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  Damage  re- 
sulting from  an  offense  committed  by  an 
irresponsible  agent;  the  offense  Itself;  the 
punishment  for  the  offense;  the  slave  or  ani- 
mal who  did  the  offense,  and  who  is  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  person  aggrieved  (dofur 
noxae)  unless  the  owner  choose  to  pay  the 
damage.  The  right  of  action  Is  against  who- 
ever becomes  the  posaessor  of  the  slave  or 
animal  (noxa  caput  geguilur).    Vlcat;  Colv. 

NOXA  8EQUITUR  CAPUT.  The  Injury 
(i.  e.,  liability  to  make  good  an  injury  caused 
by  a  slave)  follows  the  bead  or  person,  i,  «„ 
attaches  to  his  master.  Heinec.  Slero.  Jnr. 
Civ,  lib,  4,  Ut  8,  i  1231. 

NOXAL18  ACTIO,    See  "AcUo  Noxalls." 

NOXIA  (Lat)  In  the  cIvU  law.  An  of- 
fense committed  or  damage  done  by  a  tlaTO. 
Inst  4.  8.  1. 
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NUDA  (Lat)  Bare  or  mere.  Nuda  pa- 
tientia,  mere  sufferance.  Nuda  posae»Ho, 
mere  poseesslon. 

NUDA  PACTIO  OBLIGATIONEM  NON 
purlt.  A  naked  promise  does  not  create  an 
obligation.  Dig.  2.  14.  7.  4;  Code.  4.  66.  27; 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  670; 
Brlsson.  "Nudus." 

NUDA  RATIO  ET  NUDA  PACTIO  NON 
llgant  allquem  debltorem.  Naked  reason 
and  naked  promiBe  do  not  bind  any  debtor. 
Fleta.  lib.  2,  c.  60,  E  25. 

NUDE.  Naked.  Figuratively,  this  word 
iB  applied  to  various  Hubjects. 

A  nude  contract,  nudum  pactum,  la  one 
without  a  con  Hi  deration.  Nude  matter  Is  a 
bare  allegation  at  a  thing  done,  without  any 
evidence  of  it 

NUDUM  PACTUM.  A  contract  made  with- 
out consideration.     See  "ConatderaUon." 

It  is  a  mere  agreement,  wttBout  the  requl- 
Bites  necessary  to  center  upon  It  a  legal  ob- 
ligation to  perform.  3  Mcl-ean  (U.  S.)  330; 
2  Denio  <N.  y.)  403;  6  Ired.  {N.  C.)  480;  1 
Strobh.  {S.  C.)  329;  1  Ga.  294;  1  Doug, 
(Mich.)  188.  The  term,  and  the  rule  which 
decides  upon  the  nullity  of  IjtH  effects,  are 
1x>rrowed  from  the  civil  law;  yet  the  com- 
mon law  has  not  in  any  degree  been  In- 
fluenced by  the  notions  of  the  civil  law  In  de- 
fining what  constitutes  a  nudum  pactum. 
Dig.  19.  S.  5.  See,  on  Ible  subject,  a  learned 
DOte  in  Fonbl.  Bq.  335,  and  2  Kent,  Comm. 
364.  Toullier  deOnes  nudum  pactum  to  be 
an  agreement  not  executed  by  one  of  the 
parties.  Toullier.  Dr.  Civ.  torn.  6.  note  13, 
page  10. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  agree- 
ment be  oral  or  written  (7  Term  R,  350;  7 
Brown,  Pari.  Caa.  650;  4  Johns.  [N.  Y.]  235; 
6  Mass.  301,  892:  2  Day  [Conn.]  22);  but  a 
contract  under  seal  cannot  be  held  a  nudum 
pactum  for  lack  of  consideration,  since  the 
seal  Imports  consideration  (2  Bam.  A  Aid. 
551).  See  "Consideration;"  2  BI.  Comm. 
445;  16  Vlner,  Abr.  16. 

NUDUM  PACTUM  EST  UBI  NULLA 
•ubett  cauta  propter  convention  em;  sed  ubi 
•ubeat  causa,  fit  obllgatlo,  et  parit  actio- 
nem. Wudum  pacliim  is  where  there  Is  no 
consideration  for  the  undertaking  or  agree- 
ment; but  when  there  Is  a  consideration, 
an  obligation  is  created,  and  an  action  arisea. 
Dig.  2.  14.  7.  4;  2  Bl.  Comm.  445;  Broom. 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  669;  Plowd.  309; 
1  Powell,  Cont  330  et  seq.;  3  Burrows,  1G70 
«t  seq.;  Vlner,  Abr.  "Nudum  Pactum"  (A); 
1  Fonbl.  Eq.  (Gth  Ed.)  336a. 

NUDUM  PACTUM  EX  QUO  NON  ORI- 
tur  actio.  Nudum  pactum  is  that  upon  which 
no  action  arises.  Code,  2.  3.  ID;  Id.  5.  14.  1; 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Bd.)  676. 

NUISANCE.    A  nuisance  Is  anything  that 


»)  NUL  CHARTER,  ETC. 

unlawfully  worketh  hurt,  inconvenience,  or 
damage.    3  BI.  Comm.  216. 

Any  offensive  erection,  which,  from  Ite 
nature,  may  be  an  annoyance,  and  from  Us 
situation  actually  becomes  so,  is  a  nuieance. 
Tayl.  Landl.  A  Ten.  g  201. 

Public  Nuisance.  Such  an  inconven- 
ience or  troublesome  offense  as  annoys  the 
whole  community  In  general,  and  not  mere- 
ly some  particular  person.  4  Bl.  Comm. 
IBS.  Such  an  annoyance  as  Infringes  on 
rights  common  to  the  public.  7  Mich,  432. 
Some  considerable  portion  of  the  community 
must  be  affected,  for  while  that  Is  a  public 
nuisance  which  Injures  generally  such  citi- 
zens as  may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  come 
within  Its  Influence  (43  N.  J.  Eq.  478;  8 
Cow.  [N.  Y.]  146),  It  must  be  In  a  public 
place,  where  members  of  the  community  are 
liable  to  come  within  Its  Influence  (7  Biackf. 
[Ind.]  534;  34  Tex.  230;  36  N.  J.  Law.  283). 
The  test  is  not  the  number  of  persons  an- 
noyed, but  the  possibility  of  invasion  of  tbe 
public  rights.     6  Rand.   (Va.)   691. 

Private  Nuisance.    Anything  done  or 

maintained  whereby  special  annoyance  or  in- 
jury is  done  to  another. 

A  public  nuisance  may  be  private,  as  well, 
and  such  have  been  termed  "mixed  nui- 
sances."   Wood,  Nuisance,  i  17. 

The  exact  amount  of  annoyance  or  incon- 
venience necessary  to  constitute  a  private 
nuisance  has  never  been  settled.  In  gen- 
eral terms,  the  injury  should  cause  an  in- 
convenience "materially  Intarfertng  with  the 
ordinary  comfort  physically,  of  human  ex- 
istence; not  merely  according  to  elegant  or 
dainty  modes  and  habits  of  living,  but  ac- 
cording to  plain,  sober,  and  simple  notiona" 
4  Eng.  Law  A  Eq.  15. 

The  filling  of  tbe  air  with  smoke  or  nox- 
ious vapor,  to  the  detriment  of  health  (11 
Mo.  517;  12  L.  T.  [N.  S.I  776).  or  with 
noisome  odors  (20  N.  J.  Eq.  201;  23  N.  J. 
Eq.  261).  the  production  of  great  noise  and 
clangor  in  a  quiet  uelgbborhood  (H  Mo. 
App.  590),  the  maintenance  of  excessive 
heat,  rendering  adjoining  premises  uninhab- 
itable (46  Ala.  381).  the  keeping  of  explo- 
sives or  inflammable  substances  (35  N.  J. 
Law,  17),  are  well-recogniied  forms  of  pri- 
vate nuisance. 


NUL  AGARD  (l^w  Pr.  no  award).  In 
pleading.  A  plea  to  an  action  on  an  arbitra- 
tion bond,  when  the  defendant  avers  that 
there  was  no  legal  award  made.  3  Burrows, 
1730;  2  Strange.  923. 

NUL  CHARTER,  NUL  VENTE,  NE  NUL 
done  vault  perpetualment,  si  le  donor  n'est 
•else  al  temps  de  contracts  de  deux  droits, 
■c.  del  droit  de  possession  et  del  droit  de 
propertle.  Nc  grant,  no  sale,  no  gift  Is  valid 
forever,  unless  the  donor,  at  the  time  of  the 
contract,  is  seised  of  two  rights,  namely,  the 
right  of  poBsestion,  and  the  right  ot  pron- 
erty.    Co.  UtL  266.  i(.>OQ 


prop- 
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NUL  DISSEISIN.  In  pleading.  No  dts-' 
selslD.  A  plea  in  a  real  action,  by  which  the 
defendant  denies  ttiat  there  was  any  die- 1 
seisin.    It  is  a  apecies  at  the  general  issue. 

NUL  NE  DOIT  3'ENRICHIR  AUX  DE-, 
pens  des  autres.  No  one  ought  to  enrich  i 
himself  at  the  expense  of  others.  ! 

NUL  PRENDRA  ADVANTAGE  DE  SON  i 
tort  demesne.  No  one  shall  take  advantage 
of  his  own  wrong.  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)  265. 

NUL  SANS  DAMAGE  AVERA  ERROR 
ou  attaint.  No  one  shall  have  error  or  at- 
taint unless  he  has  sustained  damage.  Jenk. 
Cent.  Cas.  323. 

NUL  TIEL  CORPORATION.  No  such  cor- 
poration exiata  The  form  of  a  plea  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  an  alleged  corporation. 

NUL  TIEL  RECORD  (Fr.  no  such  record). 
In  pleading.  A  plea  which  Is  proper  wlien 
it  Is  proposed  to  rely  upon  facts  which  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  the  record  on  which 
the  plaintiff  founds  Ms  action. 

Any  matters  may  be  Introduced  under  It 
which  tend  to  destroy  the  validity  of  tbe  rec- 
ord as  a  record,  provided  they  do  not  contra- 
dict tbe  recitals  of  the  record  itself.  10  Ohio, 
100.  It  is  frequently  used  to  enable  the  de- 
fendant to  deny  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
from  whlcb  the  alleged  record  emanates.  2 
McLean,  0.  C.  (U.  S.)  129;  22  Wend.  (N.  T.) 
293. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  proper  plea  to  an  ac- 
tion on  a  foreign  Judgment,  especially  if  of 
a  slater  sUte,  In  the  United  States  (2  Leigh 
[Va.]  72;  6  Leigh  [Va.]  5T0;  17  VL  302;  6 
Pick.  [Mass.]  232;  11  Mise.  210;  1  Pa.  St. 
499;  2  South.  [S.  C]  778;  2  Breese  [III.]  2), 
though  It  Is  held  that  nil  debet  la  sufficient 
(33  Me.  268;  3  J.  J.  Marsb.  [Ky.J  600),  es- 
pecially if  the  judgment  be  that  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace  (3  Har.  [N.  J.]  408).  See 
"Conflict  of  Laws." 

NUL  TORT  (Law  Fr.  -no  wrong).  In 
pleading.  A  plea  to  a  real  action,  by  which 
the  defendant  denies  that  be  committed  any 
wrong.    It  la  a  species  of  general  issue. 

NUL  WASTE.  In  pleading.  The  general 
Issue  In  an  action  of  waste.  3  Tnst.  700a, 
T08a,  The  plea  of  nvl  tcaste  admits  notb- 
Ing,  but  puts  tbe  wbole  declaration  in  is- 
sue; and  in  support  of  this  plea  the  defend- 
ant may  give  in  evidence  anything  which 
proves  that  the  act  charged  is  no  waste,  as 
that  it  happened  by  tempest,  lightning,  and 
the  like.  Co.  Lltt  283a;  3  Wm.  Saund.  238, 
note  6. 

NULL.  Properly,  that  which  does  not  ex- 
ist; that  which  Is  not  In  the  nature  of 
things.  In  a  flgurativs  sense,  it  slgnldes 
that  which  has  no  more  effect  than  If  it  did 
not  exist    8  Toulller,  Dt.  Civ.  note  320. 

NULLA  BONA  (Law  Lat.  no  goods).  Tbe 
return  made  to  a  writ  of  fieri  faciaa  hy  the 
sheriff,  when  he  has  not  found  any  goods  of 


NULLUM  CRIMEN,  ETC. 


I  which  he  could  levy.     3 


NULLA  CURIA  QUAE  RECORDUM  NON 
habet  potest  Imponere  finem,  neque  aJIquem 
mandare  career),  quia  lata  spectant  tantum- 
modo  ad  curias  de  recordo.  No  court  which 
has  not  a  record  can  Impose  a  fine,  or  com- 
mit any  person  to  prison,  because  those 
powers  belong  only  to  courts  of  record.  8 
Coke,  GO. 

NULLA    EMPTIO    SINE    PRETIO    ESSE   i 
potest.    There   can   be   no   sale   without   a 
price.    4  Pick.  (Mass.)  189. 

NULLA  IMPOSSIBILIA  AUT  INHONE8- 
ta  sunt  praesumenda;  vera  autem  et  hon- 
esta  et  poaelbllla.  No  impossible  or  dishon- 
orable things  are  to  be  presumefl,  but  things 
true,  honorable,  and  possible.    Co.  Lltt  78. 

NULLA  PACTIONE  EFFICI  POTEST  NE 
dolus  praeatetur.  By  no  agreement  can  it 
be  effected  that  there  shall  be  no  accounta- 
bility for  fraud.  Dig.  2.  14.  27.  3;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Bd.)  622.  116,  note: 
5  Maule  &  S.  466. 

NULLA  VIRTUS,  NULLA  SCIENTIA,  LO- 
cum  euum  et  dignitatem  conservare  potest 
•Ine  modestia.  Without  modesty,  no  virtue, 
no  knowledge,  can  preserve  Its  place  and  dig- 
nity.   Co.  Utt.  394. 

There  Is 


NULLI  ENIM  RES  SUA  8ERVIT  JURE 
servltutte.  No  one  can  have  a  servitude 
over  his  own  property.  Dig.  8.  2.  26;  17 
Masa  443;  2  Bout.  Inst  note  1600. 

NULLITY.  An  act  or  proceeding  which 
has  absolutely  no  legal  effect  whatever.  See 
Chit  Cont  228. 


NULLIU8HOMINI8AUCTORITASAPUD 
DOS  valere  debet,  ut  mellora  nan  sequeremur 
•I  quia  attulerit,  Tbe  authority  of  no  man 
ought  to  avail  with  us,  that  we  should  not 
follow  better  opinions  should  any  one  pre- 
sent them.     Co.  Lltt  383b. 


NULLUM  ARBITRIUM  (Lat)  In  plead- 
ing. The  name  of  a  plea  to  an  action  on  an 
arbitration  bond  for  not  fulStllng  the  award, 
by  whlcb  the  defendant  asserts  that  there  is 
no  award. 

NULLUM  CRIMEN  MAJUS  EST  INOBE- 
dlenlia.  No  crime  is  greater  than  dlaotie- 
dlence.    Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  77, 


Goof^lc 
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NULLUM  EXEMPLUM  EST  IDEM  OM- 
nlbus.  No  example  iB  the  same  for  all  par- 
poses.    Co.  LttL  212a. 

NULLUM  FECERUNT  ARBITRiUM 
(Lat.)  In  pleading.  The  name  of  a  plea  to 
an  action  of  debt  upon  an  obligation  for  the 
performance  of  an  award,  by  vblcb  tha  de- 
fendant denies  that  he  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion, etc.    Bac.  Abr.  " Arbiter,  etc."  (O). 

NULLUM  INIQUUM  EST  PRAESUMEN. 
dum  in  Jure.  Nothing  nnjuat  Ib  to  be  pre- 
sumed In  law.    4  Coke,  72. 

NULLUM  MATRIMONIUM,  IBI  NULLA 
doe.  No  marriage,  no  dower.  4  Barb.  (N. 
Y.)  192, 194. 

NULLUM  SIMILE  EST  IDEM.  Nothing 
-which  la  like  another  Is  the  same.  i.  e..  no 
likenesa  1b  exact  Identity.  2  Story.  C.  C. 
(U.  S.)  512;  Story.  Partn.  90;  Co.  Utt.  3a; 
S  Bl.  Comm.  162. 

NULLUM  SIMILE  EST  IDEM  NISI  QUA- 
tuor  pedlbus  currlt.  No  like  Is  identical, 
unless  it  run  on  all  fours.    Co.  Litt.  3. 

NULLUM  SIMILE  QUATUOR  PEDIBUS 
currlt.  No  eimlle  runs  upon  four  feet.  or. 
as  ordinarily  expressed,  "on  all  fours."  Co. 
LItL  3a:  Eunom.  Dial.  2,  p.  165;  I  Story,  C. 
C.  143. 

NULLUM  TEMPU8  ACT.  St.  3  Geo.  III. 
c.  16.  See  32  Geo.  III.  c.  G8,  and  7  Wm.  IIL 
c.  3.  It  was  BO  called  because  the  right  of 
the  crown  to  Bue,  etc.,  was  limited  by  it  to 
sixty  years,  in  contradiction  to  the  nia«- 
Im,  yuiJum  tempuB  occvrrit  reoi.  3  Chit.  St. 
63. 

NULLUM  TEMPUS  AUT  LOCUS  OC- 
currlt  rcgl.  No  time  or  place  affects  the 
king.  2  Inst  273;  Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  S3; 
Broom.  Leg.  Max.  65. 

NULLUM  TEMPUS  OCCURRIT  REQl. 
Lapse  of  time  does  not  bar  the  right  of  the 
crown.  2  Inst.  273:  1  Bl.  Comm.  247;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  62;  Hob.  347; 
2  Steph.  Comm.  504;  1  Mass.  355;  2  Brock. 
C.  C.  (U.  S.)  393;  18  Johns.  (N.  T.)  227;  10 
Barb.  (N.  Y.)  139. 

NULLUM  TEMPUS  OCCURRIT  REI- 
publtcae.  Lapse  of  time  does  not  bar  the 
commonwealth.  11  Orat.  (Va.)  572;  Hll- 
llard.  Heal  Prop.  173;  8  Tex.  410;  16  Tex. 
306;  5  McLean,  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  133;  19  Mo. 
667. 

NULLUS  ALIUS  QUAM  REX  -POSSIT 
epiacopo  demandare  Inqulsitlonem  facien- 
dam.  No  other  than  the  king  can  command 
the  bishop  to  make  an  inquisition.  Co.  Litt. 
134. 

NULLUS  COMMODUM  CAPERE  PO- 
tcat  de  injuria  sua  propria.  No  one  shall 
take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong.  Co.  Litt. 
148b;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.) 
265;  4  Blng.  N.  C.  396;  4  Barn.  &  Aid.  409; 
10  Heea  A  W.  309;  11  Mees.  £  W.  680. 


NULLUS  DEBET  AGERE  DE  OOLO,  UBI 
alia  actio  subest.  Where  another  form  of 
action  is  given,  no  one  ought  to  sue  in  the 
action  de  dolo.    7  Coke,  9S. 

NULLUS  DiCiTUR  ACCESSORiUS  POST 
feloniam  sed  lite  qui  novit  principalem  felo- 
nlam  fecitae,  et  Ilium  receptavit  et  com- 
fortavlt.  No  one  is  called  an  acceesory  aft- 
er the  fact  but  be  who  knew  the  principal  to 
have  committed  a  felony,  and  received  and 
comforted  him.    3  Inst.  138. 

NULLUS  DiCiTUR  PELO  PRINCIPALIS 
nisi  actor,  aul  qui  praesens  est,  abettans  aut 
auxillans  actorem  ad  felonlam  faclendam. 
No  one  shall  be  called  a  principal  felon  ex- 
cept the  party  actually  commlttiDg  the  fel- 
ony, or  the  party  present  aiding  and  abetting 
In  Its  commission.    3  Inst.  138. 

NULLUS  IDONEUS  TESTIS  IN  RE  SUA 
Intetligitur.  No  one  Is  understood  to  be  a 
competent  witness  in  bis  own  cause.  Dig. 
22.  5.  10;  1  Sumn.  (U.  S.)  328,  344. 

NULLUS  JUS  ALIENUM  FORISFACERE 
poteat.  No  man  can  forfeit  another's  right. 
Fleta,  Ub.  1,  c.  28.  i  11. 

NULLUS  RECEDAT  E  CURIA  CANCEL- 
larla  sine  remedlo.  No  one  ought  to  depart 
out  of  the  court  of  chancery  without  a  rem- 
edy.   T.  B.  4  Hen.  VII.  4. 

NULLUS  VIDETUR  DOLO  FACERE  QUI 
•uo  Jure  utitur.  No  man  is  to  be  esteemed 
a  wrongdoer  who  avails  himself  of  his  legal 
right.  Dig.  50.  17.  65;  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  124,  118,  note  (q);  14 
Wend.  (N.  T.)  339.  492. 

NUMBER.    A  collection  of  units. 

NUMERATA  PECUNIA  (Lat.)  In  civil 
law.  Money  counted  or  paid;  money  given 
in  payment  by  counL     L.  3,  10,  C.  de  non 

nuiiierat.  pecun.;  Vlcat. 

NUMMATA  TERRAE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old 
records.  A  quantity  of  land,  thought  to  con- 
tain an  acre.  Cowell. 

NUNC  PRO  TUNC  (Lat.  now  for  then). 
A  phrase  used  to  express  that  a  thing  Is 
done  at  one  time  as  If  or  with  the  same  ef- 
fect as  if  performed  at  another. 

NUNCIATiO.  In  civil  taw.  A  formal 
proclamation  or  protest.  It  may  be  by  acts 
(reatit)  or  by  words.  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law.  { 
237.  Thus,  nunciatio  novi  operis  was  an  In- 
junction which  one  man  could  place  on  the 
erection  of  a  new  building,  etc.,  near  him. 
until  tbe  case  was  tried  by  the  praetor.  Id.; 
Calv.  Lex.  An  Information  against  a  crim- 
inal.   Calv.  Lex. 

NUNCIO.  The  name  given  to  the  pope's 
ambassador.  Nuncios  are  ordinary  or  ex- 
traordinary; the  former  are  sent  upon  usual 
missions,  the  latter  upon  special  occasions. 

NUNCIUS.  In  International  law.  A  mes- 
senger; a  minister;  the  pope's  legate,  com-i 
monly  called  a  "nuncio." 


egate,  com-i 
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NUNCUPATIVE  WILL.  An  oral  will,  de- 
clared by  a  tsBtator.  in  extremis,  before  wlt- 
nessee,  and  atterwards  reduced  to  wrltlos. 
4  Kent,  Comm.  676;  2  Bl.  Comm.  500;  1 
Jarm.  Wills  (Perkins  Ed.)  130-136.  See  1 
Wm.  IV.  c.  20;  1  Vict.  c.  26,  H  9,  11;  11 
Ens.  Iaw  ft  Eq.  59e,~by  which  the  privi- 
lege of  making  a  nuncupative  will  fB  only 
allowed  to  eoldiera  and  eeamen  in  actual 
service.  So  In  almoet  all  the  etates.  See.  In 
general,  27  Ala.  (N.  S.)  296.  596;  26  N.  H. 
372;  9  N.  Y.  196;  10  GraL  (Va.)  548;  27 
Miss.  119.  725:  2  R.  I.  133;  4  Bradf.  Sur.  (N. 
Y.)  164;  22  Ga.  293,  603;  12  La.  Ann.  114. 
e03;  1  Sneed  (Tenn.)  616;  1  WllllamB,  Ex'ra. 
69;  Swinb.  Wills;  Aylltte.  Pand.  359;  Roberts. 
Wills;  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  436;  1  Brown,  Civ. 
Law,  288. 

NUNDINAE  <Law  Lat.)  In  civil  and  old 
English  law.  Fair  or  talrs.  Dion.  Halle, 
lib.  2.  p.  98;  VIcat;  Law  Fr.  &  Lat.  Diet 

NUNQUAM  (Lat)  Never.  Xunquam  fuit 
ballhug  ejus,  vet  meroalor,  rel  dfnarioram 
tuorum  receptor,  vel  adminiatrator.  never 
was  his  bailiff  or  merchant,  or  receiver  of 
bis  moneys,  or  his  administrator  (manager). 
Fleta.  lib.  2.  c.  70,  §  9. 

NUNQUAM  CRE3CIT  EX  POST  FACTO 
praeterltl  delicti  aeatlmatlo.  The  quality 
of  a  past  offense  la  never  aggravated  by  that 
which  happens  Hubsequent.  Dig.  50.  17.  138. 
1;  Bac.  Max.  reg.  S;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)  41. 

NUNQUAM  DECURRITURAD  EXTRAOR- 
dlnarlum  aed  gbl  deficit  ordinarlum.  We  are 
never  to  recur  to  what  Is  extraordinary  till 
what  is  ordinary  Falls.    4  lust.  84. 


NUNQUAM  INDEBITATUS  (Lat  never 
Indebted).  In  pleading.  A  plea  to  an  ac- 
tion of  indebitatus  assumpsit,  by  which  the 
defendant  asserts  that  he  Is  not  Indebted  to 
the  plaintiff.  6  Car.  &  P.  645;  1  Mees.  A  W. 
642;  1  Q.  B.  77. 

NUNQUAM  NIMIS  DICITUR  QUOD  NUN- 
quam  aatla  dicltur.  What  is  never  suffi- 
ciently said  Is  never  said  too  much.  Cxi. 
Utt  376. 

NUNQUAM  PRAE8CRIBITUR  IN  FAL30. 
There  Is  never  prescription  In  case  of  false- 
hood (crimen  falH).     Bell.  Diet 

NUNQUAM  RES  HUMANAE  PROSPERS 
succedunt  ubi  negliguntur  divlnae.  Human 
things  never  prosper  when  divine  things  are 
neglected.    Co.  Lltt,  95;  Wlngate.  Max.  2. 


NUNTIUS,  or  NUNCIU8.  In  old  Bngliah 
practice.  One  who  made  excuse  for  abeencfl 
of  one  summoned;  an  apparitor,  beadle,  or 
sergeant  Ctewell.  A  messenger  or  legate, 
e.  0:  pope's  nuncio.  Jacob.  Ettoniator  was 
sometimes  wrongly  uaed  for  nuntiim  in  the 
flrst  sense.    Bracton,  foi.  345,  £  2. 

NUPER  OBIIT  (Lat  be  or  she  lately 
died).  In  practice.  The  name  of  a  writ 
which  In  the  English  law  lies  for  a  sister 
co-heiress  dispossessed  by  her  coparcener  ot 
lands  and  tenements  whereof  their  father, 
brother,  or  any  common  ancestor  died  seised 
of  an  estate  in  fee  simple.  Termes  de  la 
Ley;  FlUh.  Nat  Brev.  197. 

NUPTIAE  (Lat.  from  niibeiv,  to  cover  or 
veil).  In  the  civil  law.  Marriage;  nuptials: 
the  union  of  man  and  woman;  companion- 
ship tor  all  life  {conjunctio  mart*  el  fenH- 
nae,  et  contortium  omnis  vitae^.  Dig.  23.  3- 
1.  See  Code.  6.  4.  Justinian  uses  nuptiae 
and  matrimonium  as  synonymous.  Inst  L 
9.  1.  Properly,  the  nuptial  ceremony.  Calv, 
Lei.;  Tayl.  Civ.  Law,  269,  274.  See  "Consen- 
sus Non,  etc." 

NUPTIAE  SECUNDAE  (Lat.)  In  the  canon 
law.  A  second  marriage;  any  marriage 
after  the  first.  The  canon  law  put  a  mark 
of  disapprobation  upon  nuptiae  gnrandof, 
tor  ao  they  termed  every  marriage  after 
the  first.  No  benediction  could  be  prtv 
nounced,  nor  could  any  priest  be  present  at 
the  celebration  of  them.  Corvln.  Jus.  Canon. 
108,  109,  110;  Launc.  Inst  Jur.  Can.  lib.  8, 
Ut.  16;  4  Reeve.  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  63. 


NUPTIA3  NON  CONCUBITUS,  SED  CON- 
•ensus  facit.  Not  cohabitation,  hut  consent, 
makes  the  marriage.  Dig.  50, 17.  30;  1  Bout. 
Inst  note  239;  Co.  Lltt  33. 


NUTAUNTRE,  NUTANDER,  or  NUIC- 
tander  (Law  Pr.)  By  night  Ok  nutauntre  ou 
de  Imr.  by  night  or  by  day.  Brltt.  c.  47; 
Y.  B.  P.  10  Edw.  III.  37. 

NUYT.or  NUTE  (LawFr.)    Night    Brltt 


NYMPHOMANIA.  Erotic  insanity  mani- 
fested in  a  female.  It  is  said  to  be  dlsUn- 
gulshed  from  erotomania,  in  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  some  sexual  disorder  as  an  el- 
iciting cause.  Wharton. 
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0.  Nl.  It  was  the  course  of  the  BngllBh 
exchequer,  aa  soon  as  the  aherllT  entered  In- 
to and  made  up  bis  account  for  tsaues,  amer- 
ciamenta,  etc.,  to  mark  upon  each  head  "O, 
Ni."  which  denoted  mwralwr.  niH  habeal 
tvfflcientem  exonerationem,  and  presently  he 
became  the  king's  debtor,  and  a  debet  was 
set  upon  bis  head;  whereupon  the  parties 
paravaile  became  debtors  to  the  sheriff,  and 
were  discharged  against  the  king,  etc.  4 
Inst.  116.  But  sheriffs  now  account  to  the 
commlBBloners  for  auditing  the  public  ac- 
counts.   Wharton. 

OATH.  An  outward  pledge  given  by  the 
Iterson  taking  it  that  bis  attestation  or  prom- 
ise Is  made  under  an  Immediate  sense  of 
bis  responsihlllty  to  Ood.    Tyler,  Oaths,  IE. 

The  term  has  been  variously  defined:  As, 
"a  solemn  Invocation  of  the  vengeance  of 
the  Deity  upon  the  witness  if  he  do  not  de- 
clare tiie  whole  truth,  so  far  aa  he  knows 
It."  1  Starkle,  Bv.  22.  Or,  "a  religious  as- 
severation by  which  a  person  renounces  the 
mercy  and  imprecates  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  if  be  do  not  speak  the  truth."  2 
Leach,  C.  C.  482.  Or,  as  "a  religious  act  by 
which  the  party  invokes  Cod  not  only  to 
witness  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  prom- 
ise, but  also  to  avenge  hie  Imposture  or  vio- 
lated faith,  or,  in  other  words,  to  punish 
his  perjury  if  he  shall  be  guilty  of  it."  10 
Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  notes  343-348;  Puffendorff. 
bk.  4.  c.  2,  §  4.  The  essential  Idea  of  an 
oath  would  seem  to  be,  bowevor,  that  of  a 
recognition  of  God's  authority  by  the  party 
taking  it.  and  an  undertaking  to  accomplish 
the  transaction  to  which  It  refers  as  required 
by  His  laws. 

In  Its  broadest  sense,  the  term  is  used  to 
Include  alt  forms  ot  attestation  by  which  a 
party  signifies  that  he  Is  bound  In  conscience 
to  perform  the  act  faithfully  and  truly.  In 
«  more  restricted  sense.  It  excludes  all  those 
forms  of  attestation  or  promise  which  are 
not  accom[)anied  by  an  Imprecation. 

Assertory  Oath*.    Those  required  by 

law  oUier  than  In  Judicial  proceedings,  and 
upon  Induction  to  office,  such,  for  example, 
as  custom  .ho  use  oatbs. 

Promissory    Oaths.     Oaths    taken    by 

authority  of  law,  by  which  the  party  de- 
clares that  he  will  fulfill  certain  duties  there- 
in mentioned;  as,  the  oath  which  an  alien 
takes,  on  becoming  naturalized,  that  he  will 
support  the  constitution  of  theUnited  States; 
the  oath  which  a  Judge  takes  that  he  will 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  breach 
■ot  this  does  not  involve  the  party  in  the 
legal  crime  or  punishment  of  perjury.  3 
Zab.  (N.  J.)  49. 

Extrajudicial      Oaths.    Those     Uken 

witbont  authority  of  law.    Though  binding 


in  foro  conscientiae,  they  do  not,  when  false, 
render  the  party  liable  to  punishment  for 
perjury. 

Judicial    Oaths.    Those    administered 

In  Judicial  proceodlngs. 

OATH  AGAINST  BRIBERY.  One  which 
could  have  have  administered  to  a  voter  at 
an  election  for  members  of  parliament  Abol- 
ished hy  17  &  18  Vict  c.  102.    Wharton. 

OATH  DECI80RY.  In  civil  law.  An  oafh 
which  one  of  the  parties  deters  or  refers 
back  to  the  other  for  the  decision  of  the 
cause. 

OATH  ex  OFFICIO.  The  oath  by  which 
a  clergyman  charged  with  a  criminal  of- 
fense was  formerly  allowed  to  swear  him- 
self to  be  innocent:  also  the  oath  by  which 
the  compurgators  swore  that  they  believed 
in  his  Innocence.  3  Bl.  Comm  101  447- 
Mozley  ft  W.  '         ' 

OATH  IN  LITEM.  An  oath  which,  in  the 
civil  law,  was  deferred  to  the  complainant  as 
to  the  value  of  the  thing  in  dispute,  on  fail- 
ure of  other  proof,  particularly  when  there 
was  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
and  he  suppressed  proof  In  his  possession. 
See  Greenl.  Ev.  §  348;  Talt.  Bv.  280;  1  Vern 
207;  1  Eq.  Cas.  Abr.  229;  1  Me.  27;  1  Yeates 
<Pa.)  34;  12  Vlner,  Abr.  24. 

OATH  OF  CALUMNY.  In  civil  law.  An 
oath  which  a  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  take 
that  he  was  not  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  chl. 
canery  in  commencing  his  action,  hut  that 
he  had  bona  fide  a  good  cause  of  action 
Poth.  ad  Pand.  lib.  5.  tits.  16,  17,  5  124.  This 
oath  is  somewhat  similar  to  our  affidavit  of 
a  cause  of  action.  See  Dunl.  Adm.  Prac 
289,  290. 

OATH  PURGATORY.  An  oath  by  which 
one  destroys  the  presumptions  which  were 
against  him,  for  he  is  then  said  to  purge 
hlmHelf  when  he  removes  the  suspicions 
which  were  against  him;  as,  when  a  man  is 
In  contempt  for  not  attending  court  as  a  wit- 
ness, he  may  purge  himself  of  the  contempt 
by  swearing  to  a  fact  which  Is  an  ample  ex- 
cuse.   See  "Purgation." 


OATH  SUPPLETORY.  In  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical law.  An  oath  required  by  the 
Judge  from  either  party  in  a  cause,  upon 
half  proof  already  made,  which,  being  Joined 
to  halt  proof,  supplies  the  evidence  required 
to  enable  the  Judge  to  pass  upon  the  subject. 
See  Strange.  80;  3  Bl.  Comm.  270. 

OATHWORTHY.     Worthy  of  mal 
oath;  credible. 
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OB.  On  account  ot;  for.  A  few  Latin 
phrases  and  maxims  commence  with  this 
word,  but  In  Is  more  commonly  used. 

OB  CAU3AM  ALIQUAM  A  RE  MARI- 
tima  ortam.  For  some  cause  arising  out  of 
a  maritime  matter.  1  Pet.  Adm.  (XT.  S.) 
92.  Said  to  be  Seldeo's  translation  ot  the 
French  definition  of  admiralty  Jurisdiction, 
"pour  le  (ait  de  la  mer."    Id, 

OB  CONTINENTIAM  DELICTI.  On  ac- 
count of  continuity  to  the  offense;  a  ground 
for  extending  the  operation  of  a  decree  ot 
maritime  condemnation.  Thus,  the  cargo  of 
a  vessel  condemned  for  carrying  dispatches 
for  the  enemy  may  be  condemned  ob  conli- 
nentiam  delicti.    6  Rob,  Adm.  440, 

OB  CONTINGENTIAM.  In  Scotch  law. 
On  account  of  connection;  by  reason  ot  sim- 
ilarity. A  ground  for  the  consolidation  of 
actions.    7  Bell,  App,  Cas.  163, 


OB  INFAMIAM  NON  SOLET  JUXTA  LE- 
gem  terrae  aiiquis  per  legem  apparentcm  se 
purgare,  nisi  priua  convlctus  fuerit  vel  con- 
fessus  In  curia.  On  account  of  evil  report, 
it  Is  not  usual,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  tor  any  person  to  purge  blmself,  unless 
he  have  been  previoueiy  convicted,  or  con- 
fessed in  court.    Glanv.  lib,  14.  c.  2. 


OBAERATUS.  In  Roman  law.  A  debtor 
who  was  obliged  to  serve  his  creditor  till  his 
debt  was  discharged. 


OBIT,  That  particular  solemnity  or  of- 
fice for  the  dead  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  appoints  to  be  read  or  performed 
over  the  body  of  a  deceased  member  of  that 
communion  before  Interment;  also,  the  of- 
fice which,  upon  the  anolvereary  of  his 
death,  was  frequently  used  as  a  commemo- 
ration or  observance  of  the  day,  2  Cro,  51; 
Dyer,  313. 

OBITER  (Lat,  from  o6(re,  to  pass).  By  the 
way;  la  passing,  "This  point  was  not  the 
principal  question  in  the  case  of  Ciere  and 
Brooke,  but  the  law  concerning  it  is  deliv- 
ered obiter  only,  and  In  the  course  of  argU' 
ment,  by  Justice  Manwoode,"  2  Bl,  Comm. 
238. 

OBITER  DICTUM.    See  "Dictum." 

OBJECT  OF  ACTION,  The  thing  sought 
to  be  attained  by  the  action;  the  remedy  de- 
manded, or  relief  prayed  for.  It  differs  from 
the  subject  of  the  action,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject matter  out  of  which  the  cause  of  action 
arose,    18  Kan.  406. 


OBJECTS  OF  A  POWER.  A  nam«  glnn 
to  the  memt>era  ot  a  class  among  whom  one 
Is  empowered  to  appoint  the  power. 

OBJECTION.  The  act  by  which  a  partr 
questions  the  propriety  of  evidence  olTered  or 
proceedings  proposed  to  be  had  in  the  course 

of  the  trial, 

OBLATI  ACTIO  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  Uw. 
An  action  given  to  a  party  axainst  another 
who  had  offered  to  him  a  stolen  thing,  which 
was  found  in  his  possession.    Inst  3.  L  i. 

OBLATIO  (Lat.)  In  civil  law,  A  tender 
of  money  In  payment  of  debt  made  by  debtor 
to  creditor.  L.  9.  C.  de  golut.  Whatever  Is 
offered  to  the  church  by  the  pious.  Calv. 
Lex.;  Vicat 

OBLIGACION  (Law  Pr.)  ObllgaUon. 
Obligacion  est  un  lien  de  droit,  obligation  ia 
a  bond  of  law.  Brltt  c.  28.  See  "Obliga- 
tion." 

081.IGATIO.  In  Roman  law.  A  legal 
bond  which  ^llges  us  to  the  performance  ot 
something  In  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  land.     Ortolan,  Inst.  2.  {  1179, 

It  corresponded  nearly  to  our  word  "con- 
tract." Justinian  says,  "Obligatio  est  jurit 
vinculum,  quo  necessitate  adatrinffimvr  aU- 
cujvs  solvendae  rei.  secundvm  nottrae  c(rl- 
tatis  jura."    Pr.  Just.  3.  13. 

The  Romans  considered  that  obligations 
derived  their  validity  solely  from  positiTe 
law.  At  first  the  only  ones  recognised  were 
those  established  in  special  cases  In  accord- 
ance with  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  strict 
jus  civilis.  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
the  praetorian  Jurisdiction.  In  mitigation  of 
the  primitive  rigor  of  the  law,  introduced 
new  modes  of  contracting  obligations,  and 
provided  the  means  of  enforcing  tiiem; 
hence  the  twofold  division  made  by  Jnstin- 
lao  of  obliSotiones  dviles,  and  oiligatione* 
praetoriae.  lost.  1.  3.  13.  But  there  was  a 
third  class,  the  obtigationes  naturalet.  which 
derived  their  validity  from  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  or  the  natural  re&son  of 
mankind.  These  had  not  the  binding  force 
of  the  other  classes,  not  being  capable  of  en- 
forcement by  action,  and  are.  therefore,  not 
noticed  by  Justinian  In  his  classification; 
but  they  had,  nevertheless,  a  certain  efOcacy 
even  In  the  civil  law.  For  instance,  tbougfa 
a  debt  founded  upon  a  natural  obligation 
could  not  be  recovered  by  an  action,  yet  if  it 
was  voluntarily  paid  by  the  debtor,  he  could 
not  recover  it  back,  as  be  might  do  Id  the 
case  of  money  paid  by  mistake,  eta,  where 
no  natural  obligation  existed.  L.  38.  pr.  D. 
12.  6.  And  see  Ortolan,  Inst  2.  i  1180. 

The  second  classification  of  obligations 
made  by  Justinian  has  regard  to  the  wky  In 
which  they  arise.  They  were,  in  this  aspect, 
either  ex  contractu  or  quasi  ex  oonfrootw,  or 
ex  maleficio  or  gvasi  er  maletlcio.  Inst.  3, 
3,  13. 

OBLIGATION  (Lat.  oMfiro.-  Ugo.  to  bind). 
A  legal  bond,  whereby  constraint  la  laid  up- 
on a  person  or  group  of  persons  to  act  or 
forbear  on   behalf    of    another  person    or 
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group.  S&vlKny,  Ob).  H  2-4;  Anson,  Coat 
!  2. 

Secondarily  applied  to  an  Instrument 
whereby  one  binds  himself,  under  penalty,  to 
an  act  or  torbearance  (2  Serg.  &  R.  [Pa.] 
602;  6  Vt.  40),  and  Bometlmes  in  modern 
usage  to  all  wrlUen  contracts  (22  Ohio  St. 
111). 

Absolute  Obligation.    One  which  gives 

DO  alteraatlve  to  the  obligor,  but  requires 
fulfillment  according  to  the  engagement, 

Accessary   Obligation.    One  which  Is 

dependent  on  the  principal  obligation.  For 
example.  If  I  sell  you  a  house  and  lot  of 
ground,  the  principal  obligation  on  my  part 
Is  to  make  you  a  title  for  It;  the  accesaory 
obligation  is  to  dellTer  you  all  the  title  pa- 
pers which  I  have  relating  to  It,  to  take 
care  of  the  estate  till  It  Is  delivered  to  you, 
and  the  like. 

Alternative  Obligation.  Where  a  per- 
son engages  to  do  or  to  give  several  things 
In  such  a  manner  that  the  payment  of  one 
will  acquit  him  of  all. 

Civil    Obligation.    One   which   has    a 

binding  operation  In  law,  and  which  gives 
to  the  obligee  the  right  o(  enforcing  it  in 
a  court  of  Justice.  In  other  words.  It  Is  an 
engagement  binding  on  the  obligor.  4  Wheat. 
(U.  S.)  197;  12  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  318,  337. 

Civil  obligations  are  divided  Into  express 
and  implied,  pure  and  conditional,  primitive 
and  secondary,  principal  and  accessory,  abso- 
lute and  alternative,  determinate  and  Inde- 
terminate, divisible  and  Indivisible,  single 
and  penal,  and  joint  and  several.  They  are 
^Iso  purely  personal,  purely  real,  or  mixed. 

Conditional  Obligation.  One  the  exe- 
cution of  which  Is  suspended  by  a  condition 
which  has  not  been  accomplished,  and  sub- 
ject to  which  It  has  been  contracted. 

Determinate    Obligation.    One    which 

bas  tor  Its  object  a  certain  thing;  as,  an  ob- 
ligation to  deliver  a  certain  horse,  named 
"Bucephalus."  In  this  case,  the  obligation 
can  only  be  discharged  by  delivering  the 
identical  horse. 

Divisible  Obligation.  One  which,  be- 
ing a  unit,  ma;  nevertheless  be  lawfully  di- 
vided with  or  without  the  consent  o(  the 
parties. 

Express  or  Conventional   ObilgatlonB. 

Those  by  which  the  obligor  binds  hlmeeir  In 
express  terms  to  perform  his  obligation. 

Imperfect   Obligations.    Those   which 

are  not  binding  on  ub  as  between  man  and 
nan,  and  for  the  nonperformance  of  which 
we  are  accountable  to  God  only,  such  as 
charity  or  gratitude.  In  this  sense,  an  obli- 
gation is  a  mere  duty.  Poth,  Obi.  art.  prel, 
note  1. 

Implied  Obligation.     One  which  arises 

by  operation  of  law;  as,  for  example,  if  I 
send  you  daily  a  loaf  of  bread,  without  any 
express  authority,  and  you  make  use  of  it 
In  your  family,  the  law  raises  an  obligation 
on  your  part  to  pay  me  the  value  of  the 
bread. 

Indeterminate  Obligation.     One  where 

the  obligor  binds  himself  to  deliver  one 


certain  species;  as,  to  deliver  a  horse,  where 
the  delivery  of  any  horse  will  discharge  the 
obligation. 

indivisible  Obligation.     One  which  is 

not  susceptible  of  division;  as,  for  exam- 
ple. If  I  promise  to  pay  you  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, you  cannot  assign  one-half  of  this  to 
another,  so  as  to  give  him  a  right  of  action 
against  me  for  his  share.    See  "Divisible." 

— Joint  Obligation.  One  by  which  sev- 
eral obligors  promise  to  the  obligee  to  per- 
form the  obllgatioD.  When  the  obligation  Is 
only  Joint,  and  the  obligors  do  not  promise 
separately  to  fulfill  their  engagement,  M^hey 
must  be  all  sued,  if  living,  to  compel  the 
performance;  or,  If  any  be  dead,  the  sur- 
vivors must  all  be  sued.    See  "Parties." 

Natural     or     Moral     Obligation.     One 

which  cannot  be  enforced  by  action,  but 
which  Is  binding  on  the  party  who  makes  It 
In  conscience  and  according  to  natural  Jus- 
tice. 

As,  for  Instance,  when  the  action  Is  barred 
by  the  act  of  limitation,  a  natural  obliga- 
tion still  subsists,  although  the  civil  obliga- 
tion is  extinguished.  5  Bin.  (Pa,)  573.  Al- 
though natural  obligations  cannot  be  en- 
forced by  action,  they  have  the  following 
effect;  First,  no  suit  will  He  to  recover 
back  what  has  been  paid  or  given  In  com- 
pliance with  a  natural  obligation  (1  Term 
R,  285;  1  Dall.  [Pa.1  184);  second,  a  natu- 
ral obligation  Is  a  sufficient  consideration 
for  a  new  contract  (2  Bin.  [Pa,]  591;  5  Bin. 
[Pa.]  33;  Yelv.  41a,  note  1;  Cowp.  290;  2 
Bl.  Comm.  445;  3  Bos.  A  P.  249.  note;  2 
East,  506:  3  Taunt  311;  5  Taunt.  38;  3  Pick. 
[Mass.]  207;  Chit  Cont  10).  See  "Consid- 
eration." 

Penal  Obligation.  One  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  penal  clause,  which  Is  to  be  en- 
forced if  the  principal  obligation  be  not  per- 
formed.    See  "Damages." 

Perfect  Obligation.     One  which  gives 

a  right  to  another  to  require  us  to  give  him 
something,  or  not  to  do  something.  These 
obligations  are  either  natural  or  moral,  or 
they  are  civil. 

Personal    Obligation.     One    by    which 

the  obligor  binds  himself  to  perform  an  act, 
without  directly  binding  his  property  for  its 
performance. 

It  also  denotes  an  obligation  in  which  the 
obligor  binds  himself  only,  not  Including  his 
heirs  or  representatives. 

Primitive  Obligation.   This  obligation, 

which.  In  one  sense,  may  also  be  called  a 
"principal  obligation,"  Is  one  which  is  con- 
tracted with  a  design  that  It  should  Itself 
be  the  first  fulfilled. 

Principal    Obligation.     One    which    is 

the  most  important  object  of  the  engagement 
of  the  contracting  parties, 

Pure    (or     Simple)    Obligation.    'One 

which  ia  not  suspended  by  any  condition, 
either  because  it  has  been  contracted  without 
condition,  or,  having  been  contracted  with 
one,  it  has  been  fulfilled, 

Real  Obligation.    One  by  which  real 

estate,  and  not  the  person.  Is  liable  to  the. 
obligee  for  the  performance.  >   r 

A    familiar    example    will    explain    thist 
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OBSOLETE 


Wben  an  estste  owes  an  easement  as  a  right 
of  war,  It  Is  the  thing,  and  not  the  owner, 
who  owes  the  easement.  Anotber  Instance 
occurs  wben  a  person  buys  an  estate  which 
has  been  mortgaged,  subject  to  the  mort- 
gage.  He  Is  not  liable  lor  the  debt  though 
his  estate  is.  In  these  cases  the  owner  has 
an  interest  only  because  he  Is  seised  of  tbe 
servient  estate  or  the  mortgaged  premises, 
and  be  may  discharge  himself  by  abandon- 
ing or  parting  with  the  property.  The  ob- 
ligation is  both  personal  and  real  when  tbe 
obligor  bas  bouna  himselt  and  pledged  his 
estate  tor  the  fuIQllment  of  his  obligations. 

Secondary  Obligation.     One  which   Is 

contracted  and  la  to  be  performed  tn  case 
the  primitive  cannot  be.  For  example.  If  I 
sell  you  my  house,  I  bind  myself  to  give  a 
title:  but  If  I  find  I  cannot,  as  tbe  tlUe  Is  in 
another,  then  my  secondary  obligation  Is  to 
pay  you  damages  for  my  nonperformance  of 
my  obligation. 

Several    Obligation.    One    by    which 

one  Individual,  or,  If  there  be  more,  several 
Individuals,  bind  themselves  separately  to 
perform  the  engagement.  In  tbis  case,  each 
obligor  may  be  sued  separately;  and  if  one 
or  more  be  dead,  their  respective  executors 
may  be  sued.    See  "Parties." 

Single   Obligation.     One   without   any 

penalty;  as.  where  I  simply  promise  to  pay 
70U  one  hundred  dollare.  This  Is  called  a 
"■tngle  bill,"  wben  it  is  under  seal. 

OBLIGATION  OF  CONTRACT.  Tbe  duty 
Imposed  by  law  on  tbe  parties  to  a  contract 
to  perform  tbe  same.    4  Wheat  (U.  S.)  197. 

The  remedy  by  which  the  contract  can  be 
enforced  Is  deemed  a  part  of  Its  obligation. 
wltblu  the  constitutional  prohlbltlm  of  Its 
Impairment,  to  the  extent  that  Its  adequacy 
must  be  maintained  (47  N.  Y.  1G7;  97  U.  S. 
293).  but  the  mere  form  of  the  remedy  (157 
U.  3.  219),  or  the  rules  of  evidence  (108 
Mo.  303),  are  not. 


OBLIGOR.  The  person  who  has  engaged 
to  perform  some  obligation.  Code  La.  art 
3622,  No.  12.    One  who  makes  a  bond. 

OBLiauUS  (LAt) 

In  the  Old  taw  of  Deacents.  Ob- 
lique; cross;  transverse;  collateral.  The 
oppoBlte  of  rectus,  right,  or  upright.  Fleta, 
lib.  5.  c,  7,  i  2. 

In    the    Law   of    Evidence,    Indirect; 

circumstantial.  VInn.  Juris.  Cont  lib.  4,  c. 
26. 

OBLITERATION.  The  destruction  of 
words  in  an  Instrument  by  erasure,  blotting, 
or  striking  out.  They  need  not  be  complete- 
ly ettaced.  The  term  Is  most  commonly  ap- 
plied to  wills  which  may  be  revoked  by  ob- 
literation.   29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  f  6. 


OBRA  (Spanish;  from  lAt  ojirra).  In 
Spanish  law.  Work.  Ohrat.  works  or  trades; 
those  which  men  carry  on  in  houses  or  cov- 
ered places.  White,  New  Recop.  bk.  1,  tit  5, 

c.  3,  i  e. 

OBREPTIO  (Lat.  from  obrepere,  to  creep 
upon).  The  obtaining  a  thing  by  fraud  or 
surprise.  Calv.  Lex.  Called,  In  Scotch  law. 
"ohreption." 

OBREPTION.  Acquisition  of  escheats, 
etc.,  from  sovereign,  by  making  false  repro- 
sentatlons.  Bell,  Diet  "Subreption;"  Calv. 
Lex. 

OBftOGARE  (Lat.  from  ob.  and  rogare,  to 
pass  a  law).  In  tbe  civil  law.  To  pkss  s 
law  contrary  to  a  former  law,  or  to  some 
clause  of  It;  to  change  a  former  law  In 
some  part  of  It  Calv.  Lex.;  Tayl,  Civ,  Law, 
1G5. 

OBROGATION.  Tbe  annnlling  a  law.  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  passing  a  law  contiarr 
to  It;  the  alteration  of  a  law.    Vlcat;  Calv.' 

OBSCENITY.  In  criminal  law.  Sucb  inde- 
cency as  Is  calculated  to  promote  the  viola- 
tloD  of  the  law  and  the  general  corruption 
of  morale.  It  may  consist  In  written  or 
spoken  words,  conduct,  pictures,  or  effigies. 
It  need  not  be  couched  in  obscene  or  vulgar 
terms  it  the  Idea  conveyed  tends  to  produce 
Indecency.     16  Blatcht.  (U.  S.)  362. 

OBSERVE.  In  civil  law.  To  perform 
that  which  has  been  prescribed  by  some  law 
or  usage.    Dig.  1.  3.  32. 

0BSE8  (Lat)  In  the  law  of  war.  A  host- 
age. Grotius  de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  3,  c.  20,  I  hi. 
Obsidea,  hostagea  Id.;  Magna  CSarta  Johan. 
c.  49. 

OB8E8SUM  (Lat.  from  ohHdere,  to  besiege 
or  block  up).  In  the  law  of  war.  Besieged. 
OpiHdvm  obscMfum,  a  town  besieged.  Gro- 
tius de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  3,  c.  1.  S  6;  1  Kent 
Comm.  144. 

oeslGNARE  (Lat)  In  the  civil  law.  To 
seal  up.  as  money  thai  bad  been  tendered 
and  refused.  Helnec.  Elem.  Jnr.  Civ.  lib.  3, 
tit.  30,  5  1007. 

OBSOLETE.  Fallen  Into  disuse.  A  term 
applied  to  laws  which,  by  change  In  condl- 
flons  or  subject  matter,  or  by  long  neglect 
have  lost  tbelr  efficacy  without  being  re- 
pealed. 

A  positive  statute,  unrepealed,  can  never 
be  repealed  by  no n user  alone.  4  Yeates 
(Pa.)  181.  2IB;  X  P.  A.  Browne  (Pa.  App.) 
28;  13  Serg.  A  R.  (Pa.)  447,  The  disuse  of 
a  law  is  at  most  only  presumptive  evidence 
that  society  has  consented  to  such  a  re- 
peal. However  this  presumption  may  opet^ 
ate  on  an  unwritten  law.  It  cannot  In  gen- 
eral, act  upon  one  which  remains  as  a  1^- 
tslatlve  act  on  tbe  statute  book,  because  no 
presumption  can  set  aside  a  certainty.  A 
written  law  may  Indeed  become  obsolete 
when  the  object  to  which  It  was  intended 
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to  apply,  or  the  occasion  for  whfcb  It  wae 
enacted,  no  longer  exiHts.  1  P.  A.  Browne 
(Pa.  App.)  2S.  "It  must  be  a  very  strong 
case,"  says  Chief  Justice  Tllgbman,  "to  Jus- 
tify the  court  In  deciding  that  an  act  stand- 
Idk  on  the  statute  book,  unrepealed,  is  obso- 
lete and  invalid.  I  will  not  say  that  such 
case  may  not  exist  where  there  has  been  a 
Don  user  for  a  great  number  of  years,  where, 
from  a  change  of  times  and  manners,  an 
ancient  sleeping  statute  would  do  great 
mischief  If  suddenly  brought  into  action, 
where  a  long  practice  Inconsistent  with  it 
baa  prevailed,  and  specially  where,  from 
other  and  later  statutes.  It  might  be  interred 
that  in  the  apprehension  of  the  le^slature 
the  old  one  was  not  In  force."  13  Serg.  t 
R.  (Pa.)  452;  Rutherforth,  Inat.  bk.  2,  c,  6, 
(  19;  Merlin,  Repert.  "I>esu etude." 


OB8TRICTION.    Obligation:   bond. 

OBTEMPERANDUM  EST  C0N8UETUDI- 
nt  ratlonablll  lanquam  legt.  A  reasonable 
custom  is  to  be  obeyed  like  law.    4  Coke,  38. 

OBTORTO  COLLO  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law. 
Taking  by  the  neck  or  collar;  as  a  plaintiff 
was  allowed  to  drag  a  reluctant  defendant 
to  coui't  Adams,  Rom.  Ant.  242;  Glib.  For. 
Rom.  20. 

OBTULIT  8E  (Lat  offered  himself).  In 
old  practice.  The  emphatic  words  of  entry 
on  the  record  where  one  party  olTered  him- 
self in  court  against  the  other,  and  the  lat- 
ter did  not  appear..  1  Reeve,  Hist.  Bng. 
Law,  417. 

OBVENTIO  (Lat.  olireiiire.  to  fall  In). 

In  Civil  Law.  Rent  or  proflt  accru- 
ing from  a  thing,  or  from  Industry.  It  Is 
generally  used  In  the  plural. 

In  Old  English  Law.    The  revenue  of 

'spiritual  living,  so  called.  Cowell.  Also,  in 
the  plural,  offerings.    2  Inst.  661. 

OCA8ION,  or  OCCASION  (Spanish).  In 
Spanish  law.  Accident.  Las  Partldas.  pt.  3, 
tit.  32,  lib.  21;  White.  New  Recop.  bk.  2,  Ut 


OCCASIO  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English  law. 
Molestation;  trouble;  hindrance;  vexation  bv 
suit  Spelman;  Carta  de  Forests,  c.  12; 
Barr.  Obs.  St.  38,  39,  note  (k). 

OCCA8IONARE  (L^w  Lat)  In  old  prac- 
tice. To  trouble  or  molest;  to  vex  or  harass 
with  litigation.  Spelman:  Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  68. 
9  20;  Cart.  Conf.  49  Hen.  III. 


OCCI8ION  (Law  Fr.  from  Lat  ocdsio,  from 
occidere,  to  kill).  A  killing  or  staying.  Mur- 
dre  eft  occi»ion  de  home.    Brltt  c.  8. 

OCCULTATIO  (Lat.)    In  old  English  law. 


A  hiding.  Occultatio  Iheiaitri  inventt  fraud- 
uiota.  the  fraudulent  concealment  of  treas- 
ure trove.    Bracton,  fol.  119b;  3  Inst.  133. 

OCCUPANCY.  The  taking  possession  of 
those  things  corporeal  which  are  without  an 
owner,  with  an  intention  of  appropriating 
them  to  one's  own  use. 

Potbler  defines  It  to  be  the  title  by  which 
one  acquires  property  In  a  thing  whtcb  be- 
longs to  nobody,  by  taking  possession  of  tt 
with  design  of  acquiring  it.  Tr.  du  Dr.  de 
Propriete,  note  20.  The  Civil  Code  of  Louisi- 
ana (article  33TB),  nearly  following  Pothler, 
defines  occupancy  to  be  "a  mode  of  acquiring 
property  by  which  a  thing  which  belongs  to 
nobody  becomes  the  property  of  the  person 
wbo  took  possession  of  It  with  an  Intention 
of  acquiring  a  right  of  ownership  In  It." 

Sometimes  used  In  the  sense  of  actual  pos- 
session of  things  corporeal. 

"Occupancy  and  possession,  when  applied 
to  land,  are  synonymous."    21  111.  178. 

A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  In  the 
use  of  "occupation"  to  indicate  mere  pos- 
session and  "occupancy"  lor  the  acquirement 
of  title  by  the  taking  of  possession  (Abbott), 
but  It  is  not  generally  observed. 

OCCUPANT,    or    OCCUPIER.     One    who 

has  the  actual  use  or  possession  of  a  thing. 
Occupsjicy  Implies  the  exclusion  of  everyone 
else  from  enjoyment.    25  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  54. 
Tenant  In  possession.    11  Abb.  Pr.  (N.  Y.) 

97.  101. 

OCCUPANTIS  FIUNT  DERELICTA. 
Things  abandoned  become  the  property  of 
the  first  occupant     1  Pet.  Adm.  (U.  5.)  S3. 

OCCUPARE  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  To 
seize  or  take  possession  of;  to  enter  upon  a 
vacant  possession;  to  take  possession  before 
another.    Calv.  Lex. 


OCCUPATIO  (Lat.  from  o 
py).  In  the  civil  law.  A  taking  possession 
of  a  thing  which  before  belonged  to  nobody 
(quod  ante  nvJliua  est);  as  of  wUd  beasts 
and  other  wild  animals,  property  and  per- 
sons captured  in  war,  gems  and  other  things 
found  upon  the  seashore,  etc.  Inst,  2.  1.  12, 
17.  18.    See  Fleta,  lib.  3,  c.  2. 

OCCUPATION.    See  "Occupancy." 

OCCUPAVIT  (Lat.)  In  old  practice.  The 
name  of  a  writ  which  lies  to  recover  the 
possession  of  lands  when  they  have  been 
taken  from  the  possession  of  the  owner  by 
occupation, 

OCHIERN  (Scotch:  Law  Lat.  nfjelharlMl. 
In  old  Scotch  law.  A  name  of  dignity  and 
of  a  freeholder.    Skene  de  Verb.  Sign. 

OCHLOCRACY.  A  government  where  the 
authority  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  multitude; 
the  abuse  of  a  democracy.  Vaumene,  Diet, 
du  Language  Politique. 

OCTABI8  (Law  Lat.  from  octo,  eight).  In 
old  practice.  The  octave.  Fleta,  lib.  2,  c. 
35.    See  "Octove."  I C 


OCTAVE  (Lew  Lfct.  utas).  In  oW  Eng- 
lish practice.  The  eighth  day  fncluslre  after 
a  feast    3  Bl.  Comm.  277. 

OCTO  TALES  (Lftt.  eight  auch).  It.  when 
a  trial  at  bar  Is  called  on.  the  number  ot 
jurors  In  attendance  la  too  email,  the  trial 
must  be  adjourned,  and  a  decern  or  ocio  talet 
awarded,  according  to  the  number  deflclent; 
as,  at  common  law,  namely,  a  writ  to  the 
sheriff  to  summon  eight  more  euch  men  as 
were  originally  summoned.    3  Bl.  Comm.  3G4. 

OCTROI  (Fr.)  In  old  French  law.  Orig- 
inally, a  duty,  which,  by  the  permleslon  of 
the  seigneur,  any  city  was  accustomed  to 
collect  on  liquors  and  some  other  goods. 
brought  within  Us  precincts,  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  Inhabitants,  Afterwards  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  king.  Steph. 
Lect.  p.  361. 

aa    "allo- 


ODIO  ET  ATIA.    See  "De  Odio  et  Atla." 

ODIOSA  ET  INHONESTA  NON  SUNT  IN 
lege  praesumanda.  Odious  and  dishonest 
acta  are  not  presumed  In  law.  Co.  Lltt  78' 
6  Wend.  <N.  Y.)   228.  231;  18  N.  Y.  296,  300. 

ODIOSA  NON  PRAESUMUNTUR.  Odi- 
one  things  are  not  presumed.  Burr.  Sett. 
Cas.  190. 

OECONOMICUS.     An 


OEPS,  or  OE8  (Law  Fr.)  Use.  ,4  noitlre 
oeps.  to  our  use.  Brltt,  c.  21;  St.  Westmln- 
Bter  I.  c.  48.  A  soa  oeps  demesne.  Dyer,  5. 
See  "Opua." 

OF  COUNSEL.  A  term  applied  to  the 
counael  employed  by  a  party  in  a  cause,  or 
whose  came  appears  upon  the  papers.  De- 
rived probably  from  the  Latin  a  consiUia  (q 
V.)  and  expressed  by  the  Law  Latin  de  con- 
Hllo  (Law  French  de  counsel).  Dyer,  34h, 
38.  The  modem  phrase  "of  counsel  for"  a 
party  was  formerly  expressed  "of  counsel 
with."  "The  counsellor  should  give  his  coun- 
ael to  him  with  whom  he  is  of  counsel."  5 
Cohe.  20. 

OF  COURSE.  A  term  applied  to  those 
acts  in  the  courae  of  a  Judicial  proceeding 
which  may  be  done  without  leave  of  court, 
or  which  will  be  granted  by  the  court  on 
application  without  inquiry. 


OFFA  EXECRATA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old 
English  law.  The  morael  of  execration;  the 
corsued  (g,  v.)     1  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  21. 

OFFENSE.  In  criminal  law.  The  doing 
that  which  a  penal  law  forbids  to  be  done, 
-  or  omitting  to  do  what  It  commanda  In 
this  eense.  It  Is  nearly  synonymous  with 
"crime."    In  a  more  confined  sense.  It  may 


be  considered  as  having  the  same  meanlDK 
with  "misdemeanor;"  but  It  differs  from  It 
In  this,  that  It  is  not  IndlcUble,  but  punish- 
able summarily  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  pen- 
alty.   1  Chit.  Prac.  14. 

OFFICE.    A  right  to  eiercise  a  function 

■  employment,  and  take  the  fees  and  emol- 
uments belonging  to  It.  3  Serg,  &  R.  (Pa.) 
~  19;  23  Ind.  449;  36  Miss,  273. 

The  term  Is  ordinarily  need  with  respect  to 
the  power  conferred  on  individuals  to  exer- 
cise public  functions,  and  In  this  connection 
"public  office"  la  a  more  discriminating 
term.  An  "office '  In  this  sense  implies  a 
delegation  of  a  part  of  the  sovereign  power 

I  an  individual.    See  3  Me.  481. 

The  office  exists  and  survives  as  an  entity 
apart  from  the  Incumbent  (28  C^ai.  382;  29 
Ohio  St,  347),  but  It  has  been  said  that  the 
essence  of  the  ofBce  is  the  power  and  Juris- 
diction of  the  officer  (62  Pa.  St  343). 

Offices  are  either  civil  or  military.  Civil 
offices  are  either  executive.  Judicial,  or  legis- 
lative. 

OFFICE  COPY.  A  copy  of  a  writing  or 
record  made  and  certlQed  or  authenticated  by 
the  officer  legally  intrusted  with  its  custody 
or  control.  Such  a  copy  is  admissible  In  ev- 
idence to  prove  the  original.  1  Green).  Ev. 
5  507, 

OFFICE  POUND. 

In  English  Law.  When  an  inquisi- 
tion is  made  to  the  king's  use  of  anything, 
by  virtue  of  office  of  him  who  inquires,  and 
the  Inquisition  ts  found,  it  Is  said  to  he 
"office  found." 

In  American  Law,    An  action  by  the 

state  or  national  government,  or  Its  proper 
officer,  for  the  enforcement  of  escheat. 

OFFICE  GRANT.  A  conveyance  made  by 
a  public  officer  in  certain  cases,  where  the 
owner  Is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  exe- 
cute the  requisite  deeda  to  pass  title.  See  3 
Washb.  Real  Prop.  •637. 

OFFICER.  The  Incumbent  of  an  office. 
The  term  is  ordinarily  applied  to  the  in- 
cumbent of  a  public  office,  though  It  may  be 
otherwise  applied,  as  to  the  officer  of  a  cor- 

A  public  officer  la  one  occupying  a  public 
office,  to  whom  a  portion  of  the  sovereign 
power  Is  delegated,  and  whose  duties  are 
continuous  In  their  nature,  and  prescribed 
by  law. 

The  distinction  between  an  officer  and  a 
government  employe  is  that  the  duties  of 
the  former  are  fixed  by  law,  and  not  by  con- 
tract 22  Conn.  379;  36  Mlsa  273;  42  N.  T. 
Super,  Ct  48L 

Executive  Officers.  Those  whose  du- 
ties are  mainly  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  exe- 
cuted. For  example,  the  president  of  the 
United  St  ate  a  of  America,  and  the  aeveral 
governors  of  the  different  atatas,  are  execu- 
tive officers.  Their  dutiea  are  pointed  out 
In  the  national  constltntlon,  and  In  the  con- 
stltutions  of  the  several  states. 

Legislative  Officer*.    Those  whose  du- 
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ties  relate  mainly  to  the  enactment  of  lawB, 
■uch  as  memtierB  of  congreBS  and  of  the  sev- 
eral state  legl  statu  ree. 

These  offlcera  are  confined  In  their  duties, 
by  the  conetltutlon,  generally  to  make  laws; 
though  Bometimea,  In  cases  of  Impeachment, 
one  of  the  houses  of  the  legislature  exercises 
Judicial  functions  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  a  grand  ]ury,  by  presenting  to  the  other 
artlctea  of  Impeachment,  and  the  other  house 
acts  aa  a  court  in  trying  such  impeachments. 
The  legislatures  have,  besides,  the  power  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  their  members. 
Judge  of  their  elections,  and  the  like. 

Judicial  Officer*.    Those  whose  duties 

are  to  decide  controTersiee  l>etween  indi- 
viduals, and  accusations  made  In  the  name 
of  the  public  against  persons  charged  with  a 
violation  of  the  law. 

Mlnlaterlal  Officers.  Those  whose  duty 

it  is  to  execute  the  mandates,  lawfully  Is- 
sued, of  their  superiors. 

Military    Officers.    Those    who    have 

command  in  the  army. 

Naval     Officers.     Those    who    are    In 

command  In  the  navy. 

OFFICER  DE  FACTO.  One  whose  acts, 
though  not  those  of  a  lawful  ofDcer,  the  law 
upon  principles  of  policy  and  justice  will 
hold  valid  so  far  as  they  Involve  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  public  and  third  persons,  where 
the  duties  of  the  office  were  exercised.  (1) 
without  a  known  appointment  or  election, 
but  under  such  circumstances  of  reputation 
or  acquiescence  as  were  calculated  to  In- 
duce people,  without  Inquiry,  to  submit  to 
or  Invoke  his  action,  supposing  him  to  be 
the  ofncer  he  assumed  to  be;  (2)  under 
color  of  a  known  and  valid  appointment 
election,  but  where  the  ofBcer  had  failed 
to  conform  to  some  precedent  requirement 
or  condition,  as  to  take  an  oath,  give  a  bond, 
or  the  like;  (3)  under  color  of  a  known 
election  or  appointment  void  because  the 
officer  was  not  eligible,  or  because  there 
wan  a  want  of  power  in  the  electing 
pointing  body,  or,  by  reason  of  some  defect 
or  irregularity  In  its  exercise,  such  ineligi- 
blllty,  want  of  power  or  defect,  being  un- 
known to  the  public;  {4)  under  color  of 
an  election  or  appointment  by  or  pursuant 
to  a  public  unconstitutional  law  before  the 
same  is  adjudged  to  be  such.  38  Conn.  449. 
The  most  generally  accepted  of  the  short 
definitions  of  the  term  Is  that  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough;  "An  officer  de  facto  Is  one  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  ofDcer  he 
assumes  to  be,  and  yet  is  not  a  good  officer 
in  point  of  law."     6  Baet,  356. 

OFFICER  DE  JURE.     One  hav 
legal  right  to  an  office;  generally  applied  to 
such  officers  when  not  In  possession  of  the 

OFFICIA  JUDICIALIA  NON  CONCEDAN- 

tur  antequam  vacent.  Judicial  offices  ought 
not  to  be  granted  before  they  are  vacant. 
11  Coke,  4. 

OFFICIA  MAGI8TRATUS  NON  DEBENT 
esse  vena  Ma.  The  offices  of  magistrates 
ought  not  to  be  sold.    Co.  Lltt.  234. 


OL.IGARCHY 

OFFICIAL.    An  officer   (9.  v.) 

In  Old  Civil    Law.    The  person  who 

was  the  minister  ot,  or  attendant  upon,  a 
magistrate. 

in  Canon  Law.    The  person  to  whom 

the  bishop  generally  commits  the  charge  ot 
his  spiritual  Jurisdiction  bears  this  name. 
Wood,  Inst  30,  505;  Merlin,  Repert. 

OFFICIAL  BOND.  The  bond  of  a'  public 
officer;  though  more  loosely  It  is  often  ap- 
plied to  any  bond  legally  required  of  one 
exercising  a  given  [unction,  e.  g..  an  eieeu- 
)r's  or  trustee's  bond, 

OFFICIAL  USE.     An  active  use.     Whar- 


OFFiCIARliS      NON      FACIENDI8     VEL 
amovendis.    A  writ  addressed  to  the  magis- 
trates of  a  corporation,  requiring  them  not 
make  such  a  man  an  officer,  or  to  put  one 
t  of  the  office  he   has  until   inquiry   is 
made  of  his  manners,  etc.    Reg.  Grig.  126. 

OFFICINA    JU8TITIAE.    The    workshop 

'  office  of  Justice. 

In  English  Law.    The  chancery  Is  so 

called,  because  all  writs  issue  from  It,  under 
the  great  seal,  returnable  into  the  courts  ot 
See  "Court  of  Chancery." 


OFFICIOUS  WILL.  A  testament  by  which 
a  testator  leaves  his  property  to  his  family. 
Sandars,  Just.  Inst.  207.  See  "Inofficious 
Testament." 

OFFICIT  CONATU8  81  EFFECTU8  8EQ- 
uatur.  The  attempt  becomes  ot  consequence. 
If  the  effect  follows. 

OFFICIUM  NEMINI  DEBET  E88E  DAM- 
nosum.  An  office  ought  to  be  injurious  to 
no  one.    Bell.  Diet 

OIR  (Spanish;  from  Lat.  andire.  to  hear). 
In  Spanish  law.  To  hear;  to  take  cogni- 
zance. White.  New  Recop.  bk.  3,  tit.  1,  c.  7. 

OLD  8TYLE.    See  "New  Style." 

OLD  TENURES.  The  title  of  a  small 
tract,  which,  as  its  title  denotes,  contains  as 
account  of  the  various  tenures  by  which  land 
was  holden    In   the   reign   of   Edward    III. 

This  tract  was  published  in  1719.  with  notes 
and  additions,  with  the  eleventh  edition  of 
the  First  Institutes,  and  reprinted  In  8vo, 
In  1764,  by  Serjeant  Hawkins,  in  a  Selection 
of  Coke's  Law  Tracts. 

OLERON,  LAW8  OF.  A  maritime  code 
promulgated  by  Eleanor,  duchess  of  Guienne. 
mother  of  Richard  I.,  at  the  Isle  of  Oleron,— 
whence  their  name.  They  were  modified  and 
enacted  In  England  under  Richard  I.,  and 
apaln  promulgated  under  Henry  lit.  and  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  are  constantly  quoted  In  pro- 
ceedlHRs  before  the  admiralty  courts,  as  are 
also  the  Rhodian  Laws.  Co.  Lttt.  2.  See 
Code,  S  25. 

OLIGARCHY  (Or.  the  government  ot  a 
few).  A  name  given  to  designate  the  power 
which  a  tew  citizens  ot  a  state  have  usurped. 
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wblcb  ougbt  by  the  conBtltutlon  to  reside 
In  tbe  people.  Among  the  Romana,  tbe  gov- 
emment  degenerated  eeTeml  times  Into  an 
oligarchy;  for  eiample.  under  the  decemvirs, 
when  they  became  the  only  m&glatrates  in 
the  commonwealth. 

OLOGRAPH.  A  term  which  signlflea  that 
an  InetruneDt  is  wholly  written  by  tbe  par- 
ty trom  whom  it  emanates.  See  Civ.  Code 
La.  art.  1581;  Civ.  Code,  970;  5  Toulller.  Dr. 
Civ.  note  3E7;  1  Stuart.  K.  B.  327;  2  Bouv. 
Inst,  note  2130. 

OM,  or  OMME  (Law  Fr.)  Man;  a  man  or 
person.  Corrupted  forms  of  "home"  (9.  v.) 
Kelham. 

OME  BUENO  (Spanish).  In  Spanish  law. 
A  good  man;  a  substantial  person.  Las.  Par- 
tldas,  pt.  5.  tit.  13,  lib.  38. 


OMI83IO  EORUM  QUAE  TACITE  TN- 
iunt  nihil  operatur.  The  omission  ot  those 
things  which  are  silently  ezpresaed  Is  of  no 
consequence.    2  Batet.  131. 


OMI88I8  OMNIBUS  ALUS  NEQOTIIS 
(Lat.)  Laying  aside  alt  other  businesses.  9 
E:ast.  347. 

OMNE  ACTUM  AB  INTENTIONE  AGEN- 
tia  est  iudicandum.  Every  act  Is  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  Intention  of  the  doer.  Branch, 
Prlnc. 

OMNE  CRIMEN  EBRIETAS  ET  INCEN- 
dit  et  detegit.  Drunkenness  inflames  and 
reveals  every  crime.    Co.  Lltt.  247. 

OMNE  JU8  AUT  CONSENSUS  FECIT, 
aut  neceaBltas  conatltuit,  aut  firmavit  con- 
•uetudo.  All  law  has  either  been  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  people,  estabjished 
by  necessity,  or  confirmed  by  custom.  Dig. 
1.  3.  40;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.) 
616.  note, 

OMNE  MAGI8  DIGNUM  TRAHIT  AD  8E 
minus  dignum  att  antlqulu*.  Every  worthier 
thing  draws  to  It  the  less  worthy,  though  the 
latter  be  more  ancient.    Co.  Lltt.  355. 

OMNE  MAGNUM  EXEMPLUM  HABET 
•liquid  ex  iniquo,  quod  publica  utilltate  com- 
pensatur.  Every  great  example  has  some 
portion  of  evil,  which  is  compensated  by  Its 
public  utility.    Hob.  279. 

OMNE  MAJU8  CONTINET  IN  SE  Mi- 
nus, The  greater  contains  in  Itself  tbe  less. 
5  Coke,  115a;  WIngate,  Max.  206;  Story,  Ag. 
S  172;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.) 
173. 


))  OMNIA,  ETC. 

OMNE  MAJUS  MINUS  IN  BE  COMPLECI- 

tur.  Every  greater  embraces  in  Itself  tb« 
minor.    Jenk.  C^nt.  Cas.  208. 

OMNE     PRiNCIPALE     TRAHIT    AD     SS 

aecessorlum.  Every  principal  thing  draws 
to  Itself  the  accessory.  17  Mass.  425;  1 
Johns.  (N.  Y.)  580. 

OMNE  QUOD  INAEDIFICATUR  SOLO 
cedlt.  Everything  belongs  to  the  soil  which 
Is  built  upon  It.  Dig.  41.  1.  7.  10;  Id.  47.  3. 
1;  Inst.  2.  1.  29;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  Lon- 
don Ed.)  355;  Pleta,  lib.  3,  c.  Z,  S  12. 

OMNE  8ACRAMENTUM  DEBET  ESSE 
de  certa  sclentia.  Every  oath  ought  to  be 
founded  on  certain  knowledge.    4  Inet.  279. 

OMNE  TESTAMENTUM  MORTE  CON- 
•ummatum  ett.  Every  will  la  consummat- 
ed by  death.  3  Coke,  290;  4  Coke,  61h;  Z 
Bl.  Comm.  500;  Shep.  Touch.  401. 

0MNE8  ACTIONES  IN  MUNDO  INFRA 
certa  tempora  habent  limltationem.  All  ac- 
tions in  the  world  are  limited  within  cer- 
tain periods.    Bracton,  62. 

OMNES  HOMINES  AUT  LiBERI  SUNT 
■ut  Bcrvl. '  All  men  are  freemen  or  slaves. 
Inat.  1.  3.  pr.;  Fleta,  lib.  1,  c.  1,  E  2. 

OMNES  LICENTIAM  HABERE  HI8QUAE 
pro  ae  indulta  sunt,  renunciare.  All  shall 
have  liberty  to  renounce  those  things  which 
have  been  established  in  their  favor.  Code. 
2.  3.  29;  Id.  1.  3.  51;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)   625. 

OMNES  PRUDENTES,  ILLA  ADMITTERE 
tolent  quae  probantur  iia  qui  In  arte  sua 
bene  veraatl  sunt.  All  prudent  men  are  ac- 
customed to  admit  those  things  which  are 
approved  by  those  who  are  well  versed  in 
the  art.    7  Coke,  19. 

OMNES  SORORES  SUNT  QUASI  UNU8 
haeres  de  una  haereditate.  AH  sisters  are, 
as  It  were,  one  heir  to  one  inheritance.    Cd. 

Lltt.  67. 

OMNIA  DELICTA  IN  APERTO  LEVIORA 
sunt.  All  crimes  committed  openly  are  con- 
sidered lighter.    6  Coke,  127. 

OMNIA  PERFORMAVIT  (Lat.  he  has  done 
all).  In  pleading.  A  good  plea  in  bar  where 
all  the  covenants  are  in  the  affirmative.    1 

Me.  189. 

OMNIA  PRAESUMUNTUR  CONTRA 
•pollatorem.  Alt  things  are  presumed 
against  a  wrongdoer.  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)  843. 

OMNIA  PRAESUMUNTUR  LEGITIME 
facta  donee  probetur  In  contrarlum.  Alt 
things  are  presumed  to  be  done  legitimately 
until  the  contrary  Is  proved.    (>i.  Lltt.  232. 


OMNE  MAJUS  DIGNUM  CONTINET  IN  OMNIA  PRAESUMUNTUR  RITE  ESSE 
se  minus  dignum.  The  more  worthy  con-  acta.  All  things  are  presumed  to  be  done 
talnain  Itself  the  less  worthy.    Co.  Litt.  143.    In  due  form.    Co.  Utp.  9.    (^,00^''\C 


OMNIA  PRAESUMUNTUR,  ETC.   (651) 


OUNIUM  RERUM,  ETC. 


OMNIA  PRAESUMUNTUR  RITE  ET  SO- 
lemnlter  esse  acta.  All  things  are  presum- 
ed to  have  been  rightly  amd  regrularty  done. 
Co.  Litt.  232b;  Broom,  Leg.  Mai.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  847;  12  C.  B.  788;  3  Exch.  191;  6  Bsch. 
716.  Omnia  rite  ease  acta  praeaumuntur. 
11  Cueh.  (Mass.)  441;  2  Ohio  St.  246,  247; 

4  Ohio  St.  148;  6  Ohio  St.  293. 

OMNIA  PRAESUMUNTUR  RITE  ET  80- 
lemnlter  esse  acta  donee  probetur  In  contra- 
rlum.  All  things  are  presumed  to  have  been 
done  regularly  and  with  due  lormallty  until 
the  contrary  la  proved.  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  157.  849;  3  Bing.  381;  2 
Campb.  44;  1  Cromp.  &  M.  461;  17  C.  B.  183; 

5  Barn.  &  Adol.  560;  12  Mees.  A  W.  261;  12 
Wheat  (U.  S.)  69,  70. 

OMNIA  PRAESUMUNTUR  SOLEMNITER 
esse  acta.  All  things  are  preaumed  to  have 
h«en  done  tightly.    Co.  LItt.  6. 

OMNIA  QUAE  JURE  CONTRAHUNTUR, 
contrarlo  Jura  pereunt.  Obllgatlone  con- 
tracted under  a  law  are  destroyed  by  a  law 
to  the  contrary.    Dig.  50.  17.  100. 

OMNIA  QUAE  SUNT  UXORIS  SUNT 
Ipslua  virl.  All  things  which  are  the  wife's 
belong  to  the  hnsband.  Co.  Lltt.  IIZ;  2 
Kent,  Comm.  130,  143. 

OMNIBUS  AD  QU08  PRAESENTES 
llterae  pervenerint,  salutem.    To  all  to  whom 

the  present  letters  shall  come,  greeting.  A 
form  of  address  with  which  charters  and 
deeds  were  anciently  commenced. 


OMNI8  CONCLUSIO  BONI   ET  VERI  JU- 

dicil  sequltur  ex  bonis  et  verli  praemlwls  et 
dlctls  Juratorum.  Every  conclusion  of  a 
good  and  true  Judgment  arises  from  good 
and  true  premises,  and  the  verdicts  of  Jurors. 
Co.  Lltt  226. 

0MNI8  CONSENSUS  TOLLIT  ERRO- 
rem.  Every  consent  removes  error.  2  Inst. 
123. 

0MNI8  DEFINITIO  IN  JURE  CIVILI 
perlculosa  est,  parum  est  enim  ut  non  sub- 
verti  poBsit.  Every  deilnition  in  the  civil 
law  is  dangerous,  for  there  is  very  little  that 
cannot  be  overthrown.  There  is  no  rule  In 
the  civil  law  which  Is  not  liable  to  some  ex- 
ception; and  the  least  difference  in  the  facts 
of  the  case  renders  Its  application  useless. 
Dig.  50.  17.  202;  2  Wooddeson.  Lect  196. 

OMNIS  DEFINITIO  IN  JURE  PERICULO- 
■a  est:  parum  est  enIm  ut  non  subvertl  pot- 
set.  Every  definition  In  law  Is  perilous,  for 
it  Is  within  an  ace  of  being  subverted.  Dig. 
50.  17.  202;   2  Wooddeson.  Lect  196. 


OMNIS  INNOVATIO  PLUS  NOVITATE 
perturbat  quam  utilltate  prodest.  Every  in- 
novation disturbs  more  by  Its  novelty  than 
it  benefits  by  its  utility.  2  Bulst.  338;  1 
Salk.  20. 

OMNIS  INTERPRETATIO  SI  FIERI  Po- 
test Ita  fienda  est  In  Instrumentis,  ut  omnes 
oontrarletates  amoveantur.  The  Interpreta- 
tion of  InstrumentB  is  to  be  made.  If  they 
will  admit  of  It,  bo  that  all  contradictions 
may  be  removed.    Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  96. 

OMNIS  INTERPRETATIO  VEL  DECLAR- 
at,  vel  extendit,  vel  restrlnglt.  Every  Inter- 
pretation either  declares,  extends,  or  re- 
atr^ns. 

OMNIS  NOVA  C0N8TITUTI0  FUTURI8 
formarn  Imponere  debet,  non  praeterltla. 
Every  new  statute  ought  to  prescribe  a  form 
to  future,  not  to  past,  acts.  Bracton,  fol. 
228;  2  Inst.  96. 

OMNIS  PERSONA  EST  HOMO,  BED  NON 
viclasln.  Every  person  Is  a  man,  but  not 
every  man  a  person.    Calv.  Lex. 

OMNIS  PRIVATIO  PRAE8UPPONIT 
habltum.  Every  privation  presupposes  for- 
mer enjoyment    Co.  Lltt.  339. 

OMNIS  QUERELA  ET  OMNIS  ACTIO  IN- 

Jurlarum  llmltata  eat  Infra  carta  tempora. 
Every  plaint  and  every  action  for  Injuries 
Is  limited  within  certain  Umes.  Co.  Lltt. 
114. 

OMNIS  RATIHABITIO  RETRO  TRAHI- 
tur  et  mandate  aaqulparatur.  Every  sub- 
sequent ratiflcatlon  has  a  retrospective  ef- 
fect, and  is  equivalent  to  a  prior  command. 
Co.  Lltt.  207a;  Story,  Ag.  (4th  Ed.)  102; 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  715;  2 
Bouv.  Inst  25:  4  Bouv.  Inst  26;  8  Wheat 
(U.  S.)  363;  7  Exch.  726;  10  Exch.  845;  9 
C.  B.  532.  607;   14  C.  B.  53. 

OMNIS  REGULA  8UAS  PATITUR  EX- 
ceptlones.  E^'ery  rule  of  law  Is  liable  to  Its 
own  exceptions. 

OMNIUM  {I.,at,)  In  mercantile  law.  A 
term  used  to  express  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  different  stocks  In  which  a  loan  Is 
usually  funded,     2  Esp.  361;   7  Term  R.  630. 

OMNIUM  CONTRIBUTIONE  SARCIA- 
tur  quod  pro  omnibus  datum  est.  What  is 
given  for  all  shall  be  compensated  for  by  the 
contribution  of  alt.  4  Bing.  121;  2  Marsh. 
309. 

OMNIUM   RERUM  QUARUM  USUS  EST, 

potest    ease    abuaua,    vlrtute    solo    excepta. 

There  may  be  an  abuse  of  everything  of 

I    which  there  is  a  use,  virtue  only  excepted. 

Dav.  79. 


ON  ACCOUNT,  ETC. 


OPENING 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  WHOM  IT  MAY  CON- 
cern,  or  For  whom  it  may  concern.  A  clause 
In  policies  of  Insurance,  under  which  all  are 
Insured  who  have  an  insurable  interest  at 
the  Ume  ol  effecting  the  Insurance,  and  who 
were  then  contemplated  by  the  party  elTect- 
ing  the  Insurance.     2  Pare.  Mar.  Law,  30. 

ON  CALL.  On  demand.  22  Grat.  (Va.)  609. 

ON  DEMAND.  When  reguested.  A  prom- 
issory note  payable  "on  demand"  is  payable 
immediaUly  without  demand,  i.  e.,  is  always 
due. 

ONCE  IN  JEOPARDY.  See  '■Jeopardy." 
ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  POUNDS 
clau«e.  A  precautionary  stipulation  insert- 
ed in  a  deed  making  a  good  tenant  to  the 
praecipe  in  a  common  recovery.  See  1  Prest 
Conv.  110. 

ONERANDO  PRO  RATA  PORTIONIS.  A 
writ  that  lay  for  a  Joint  tenant  or  tenant  in 
common  who  was  distrained  for  more  rent 
than  his  proportion  of  the  land  comes  to 
Reg.  Orfg.  182. 

ONERARI    NON    (Lat.    ought    not  to   be 
burdened).     In   pleading.    The   name   of   a 
plea  by  which  the  defendant  says  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  charged,     it  is  used  In 
action  of  debt     1  Saund.  290.  note  (a). 

ONERATUR   NISI.     See  "O.  Nl." 

ONERI8  FERENDI  (Lat.  of  bearing  a 
burden).  In  civil  law.  The  name  of  a  sirv. 
itude  by  which  the  wall  or  pillar  of  one 
house  is  bound  to  susUln  the  weight  of  the 
buildings  of  the  neighbor. 

The  owner  of  the  servient  building  is 
bound  to  repair  and  keep  it  sufficiently 
!  '^"f-'*"'  ^^^  ^^'Sht  It  has  to  bear.  Dig 
8,  2.  23;  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1627. 

ONEROUS.  A  contract,  lease,  share  or 
other  right  is  said  to  be  "onerous"  when  the 
obligations  attaching  to  it  counterbalance 
or  exceed  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
li:  ^^Z  ,*baolutely  or  with  reference  to 
tne  parUcuiar  poHsesBor.    Rapalje  ft  L. 

ONEROUS  CAUSE.  In  civil  law.  A  val- 
uable consideration. 

ONEROUS  CONTRACT.  In  civil  law. 
One  made  for  a  consideration  given  or  prom- 
ised, however  small,    civ.  Code  La.  art  1767. 

ONEROUS  DEED.  In  Scotch  law.  A 
deed  given  for  valuable  consideration.  Bell, 
Diet.     See  "Consideration." 

,».'?'!^''°i'^  '^T'^-  "^"^  8'"  of  "^  tWng  sub- 
ject to  certain  charges  Imposed  by  the  elver 
on  the  donee.    Poth.  Obi. 

?r„,!^  Ik ".J^?  '*  '■'  "  different  handwriUng 
Th^rderofp^?'    '^^'    '^,  «^<'— ■ 


OPE  CONSILIO  (Lat.)  By  aid  and  conn- 
se!.  A  civil  law  term  applied  to  accessaries, 
similar  In  Import  to  the  "aiding  and  abet- 
ting" of  the  common  law.  Often  written 
"ope  et  conHlUt." 

OPEN  A  CREDIT.  To  accept  or  pay  the 
draft  of  a  correspondent  who  has  not  fur- 
nished funds.    Pardessus,  note  296. 


OPEN  CORPORATION.  One  In  which  all 
members  have  a  vote  to  choose  officers,  as 
distinguished  from  a  "close  corporation." 
wherein  the  officers  fill  vacancies.  3  Bland 
Ch.  (Md.)  416.  note. 

The  latter  term  In  common  use  means 
that  all  stock  is  closely  held,  usually  by  a 
few  persons,  so  that  no  one  else  can.  by 
purchase  of  shares,  obtain  a  voice  in  the 
policy  of  the  corporation. 

OPEN  COURT.  A  court  formally  opened 
and  engaged  In  the  transaction  of  all  Judicial 
functions. 

A  court  to  which  all  persons  have  fr^o 
access  as  spectators  while  they  conduct  tbem- 
selves  In  an  orderly  manner. 

The  term  is  used  In  the  flrst  sense  as  dlH- 
tinguiehlng  a  court  from  a  Judge  sitting  in 
chambers  or  informally  for  the  transaction 
of  such  matters  as  may  be  thus  transacted. 
See  "Chambers;"  "Court" 

In  the  second  sense,  all  courts  In  the  TTnlt- 
ed  States  are  open:  but  in  England,  former- 
ly, while  the  parties  and  probably  their  wit- 
nesses were  admitted  freely  In  the  courts,  all 
other  persons  were  required  to  pay  In  order 
to  obtain  admittance.<  St.  13  Edw.  I.  cc.  42, 
44;  Barr.  Oba  St  126,  127,  See  Princ  Pen. 
Law,  165. 

OPEN  DOORS.  In  Scotch  law.  "Letters 
of  open  doors"  are  profess  which  empower 
the  messenger  or  officer  of  the  law  to  break 
open  doors  of  houses  or  rooms  In  which  the 
debtor  has  placed  his  gooda    Bell.  Diet 


OPEN  POLICY.  An  open  policy  is  one  in 
which  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  the  in- 
sured Is  not  flxed  by  the  policy,  and  is  to  be 
ascertained  In  case  of  loss.    See  "Policy." 


OPENING. 

In  American  Practice.  The  begin- 
ning; the  commencement;  the  first  address 
of  the  counsel.  The  opening  is  made  imme- 
diately upon  the  Impanelling  of  the  Jury.  It 
embraces  the  reading  of  such  of  the  plead- 
ings as  may  he  necessary,  and  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  case  as  the  party  expects  to  prove 
It,  where  there  is  a  trial,  or  of  the  argu- 
ment where  It  Is  addressed  to  the  court 

In     English     Practice.      The     address 

made  immediately  after  the  evidence  is 
closed.  Such  address  usually  states,  first 
the  full  extent  of  the  plalntifTs  claims,  and 
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the  circuroBtancea  under  which  the?  we 
made,  to  ahow  that  they  are  Just  and  reason- 
able; second,  at  least  an  outline  of  the  evi- 
dence by  which  those  claims  are  to  be  efr 
tabllshed;  third,  the  legal  grounds  and  au- 
thorities In  favor  o(  the  claim  or  of  the 
proposed  evidence;  fourth,  an  anticipation 
of  the  expected  defense,  and  statement  of 
the  grounds  on  which  it  Is  fuUle,  either  In 
law  or  JusUce,  and  the  reasons  why  It  ought 
to  fall.  But  the  court  will  sometimes  re- 
strict counsel  from  an  anticipation  of  the 
defense.  3  Chit.  Prac.  881;  3  Bouv.  Inst. 
note  3044  et  seq. 

OPENING  A  COMMISSION.  An  entering 
upon  the  duties  under  a  commission,  or 
commeneing  to  act  under  a  commission,  Is 
BO  termed.  Thus,  the  judges  of  asHizo  and 
nisi  prills  derive  their  authority  to  act  un- 
der or  by  virtue  of  commisBlona  directed  to 
them  for  that  purpose;  and,  when  they  com- 
mence acting  under  the  powers  so  committed 
to  them,  they  are  said  to  open  the  commls- 
aions;  and  the  day  on  which  they  so  com- 
mence their  proceedings  Is  thence  termed 
the  "commission  day  of  the  assizes."    Brown. 

OPENING  A  JUDGMENT.  Taking  off  the 
bar  of  flnallty  so  as  to  permit  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  judgment  and  of  the  cause 
on  which  It  was  founded.  It  does  not  abro- 
gate the  Judgment,  as  does  "vacation  of 
Judgment." 

OPENING   A    POLICY    OF    INSURANCE. 

The  question  has  been  made  whether,  and  in 
what  cases.  If  any,  the  valuation  in  a  valued 
policy  shall  be  opened.  The  valuation,  being 
part  of  the  agreement  of  the  parties.  Is  not 
to  be  set  aside  as  between  them  In  any  case. 
The  question  is.  how  shall  it  be  treated  where 
only  a  part  of  the  subject  insured  and  valued 
la  put  at  a  risk,  and  also  in  the  settlement 
of  a  particular  average?  and  the  answer  la 
the  same  in  both  cases,  viz.,  when  the  pro- 
portion or  rate  per  centum  put  at  risk 
losa  Is  ascertained,  the  agreed  valuation  of 
the  whole  Is  to  he  applied  to  the  part  put  at 
risk,  or  the  proportion  lost,  pro  rata.  2 
Pbll.  Ina.  1203. 

OPENING  A  RULE.  The  act  of  restoring 
or  recalling  a  rule  which  has  been  made 
abaolute  to  Its  conditional  state,  as  a  rule 
nisi,  so  as  to  readmit  of  cause  being  shown 
against  the  rule.  Thus,  when  a  rule  to  show 
cause  has  been  made  absolute  under  a  mis- 
taken impression  that  no  counsel  had  been 
instructed  to  show  cause  against  it.  It  ia 
usual  for  the  party  at  whose  Instance  the 
rule  was  obtained  to  consent  to  have  the 
rule  opened,  by  which  all  the  proceedings 
subsequent  to  the  day  when  cause  ought  to 
have  been  ahown  against  tt  are  In  effect 
nullified,  and  the  rule  la  then  argued  in  the 
ordinary  way.    Brown. 

OPENING  BIDDINGS.  Ordering  a  resale. 
When  estates  are  sold  under  decree  of  equity 
to  the  highest  bidder,  the  court  will,  on  no- 
lle of  an  offer  of  a  suOlcient  advance  on  the 
price  obtained,  open  the  biddings,  i.  e.,  order 
a  resale;  but  this  will  not  generally  be  done 


after  the  confirmation  of  the  certificate  of 
the  highest  bidder.  So,  by  analogy,  a  resale 
has  been  ordered  of  an  estate  sold  under 
bankruptcy.  Sugd.  Vend.  90;  22  Barb.  (N. 
Y.)  1ST;  8  Md.  322;  9  Md.i22S;  13  Orat. 
(Va.)  639;    4  Wla.  242;    31  Miss.  614. 

OPENING     THE     PLEADINGS.     Making 
1  opening  statement  to  the  Jury  of  the  is- 
sues at  the  beginning  of  a  trial. 

0PERARIU8  (Law  Lat  from  opus.  work). 
In  old  English  law.  A  workman  or  laborer. 
Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  73.  S  4. 

OPERATION  OF  LAW.    A  term  applied 

<  Indicate  the  manner  In  which  a  party  ac- 
_  ilres  rights  without  any  act  of  his  own,  as, 
the  right  to  an  estate  of  one  who  dies  In- 
testate is  cast  upon  the  heir  at  law,  by  opera- 
tion of  law.  When  a  lessee  for  life  enfeoffs 
him  In  reversion,  or  when  the  lessee  and  les- 
Joln  In  a  feoffment,  or  when  a  lessee  for 
or  years  accepts  a  new  lease  or  demise 
from  the  lessor,  there  is  a  surrender  of  the 
first  lease  by  operation  of  law.  5  Baro.  & 
C.  269;  9  Bam.  ft  C.  298;  2  Bam.  ft  Adol. 
119;    5   Taunt.   518.     See  "Descent;"-  "Pur- 

OPERATIVE.  A  workman;  one  employed 
to  perform  labor  for  another.  See  2  Cush. 
(Mass.)  371. 

OPERATIVE  PART.  In  a  written  Instru- 
ment, that  which  carries  out  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  Instrument,  as  distinguished  from 
the  recitals,  formal  conclusion,  etc.  Some- 
times everything  tbat  follows  the  recitals  Is 
called  the  operative  part. 

OPERATIVE  WORDS.  Those  by  which 
the  purpose  of  an  instrument  la  effected. 
Generally  applied  to  those  words  in  a  deed 
by  which  an  estate  is  passed,  viz.,  "grant," 
"quitclaim,"   "demise,"   "bargain  and   sell," 

0PERI8  NOVI  NUNTIATIO.  In  the  civil 
taw.  A  protest  or  waming  against  (of)  a 
new  work.    Dig.  39.  1. 

OPINIO  EST  DUPLEX,  SCILICET, 
opinio  vulgaris,  orta  Inter  graves  et  dlsere- 
toa,  et  quae  vullum  verltatia  habet,  et  opinio 
tantum  orta  Inter  levee  et  vulgares  hom- 
ines, absque  specie  veritatls.  Opinion  Is  ot 
two  kinds,  namely,  common  opinion,  which 
springs  up  among  grave  and  discreet  men, 
and  which  has  the  appearance  of  truth,  and 
opinion  which  springs  up  only  among  light 
and  foolish  men.  without  the  semblance  of 
tmth.    4  Coke,  107. 

OPINIO  QUAE  FAVET  TE8TAMENT0 
est  tenenda.  That  opinion  fs  to  be  followed 
which  favors  the  will. 

OPINION. 

In  Evidence.    An  Inference  or  conclu. 

slon  stated  by  a  witneaa,  as  distinguished 
from  a  statement  of  matters  o(  fact. 

In  Practice.  The  statement  of  rea- 
sons delivered  by  a  Judge  or  court  for  giv- 
ing the  Judgment  which  is  pronounced  npon 


OPORTET 


(654) 


OPUS  MAGNIPICIUM 


a  cue.  The  Judemeot  Itaelf  Is  Bometlmes, 
called  an  opinloo,  and  sometimes  tbe  opin- 
ion is  epoken   of  as  the  judgment  of  the 

A  declaratlen,  uBuall]'  In  writing,  made  by 
a  counsel  to  his  client  ot  what  the  law  U. 
according  to  his  ludgment,  on  a  statement 
ot  facts  submitted  to  him. 

An  opinion  Is  lo  both  the  above  cases  a 
decision  of  what  principles  of  law  are  to  be 
applied  in  the  particular  case,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  judicial  opinions  pronounced 
by  the  court  are  law  and  of  authority,  while 
the  opinions  of  counsel,  howcTer  eminent, 
are  merely  advice  to  his  client  or  argument 
to  the  court. 

OPORTET  (Lat,)  it  behoovea;  It  la  need- 
ful or  necessary.  Oportebii  (the  future 
form)  had.  in  the  civil  law,  the  sense  of 
oporM.  Dig.  60.  16.  8.  And  as  to  the 
meaning  of  oportere,  see  Dig.  50.  16, 

OPORTET  QUOD  CERTA  RES  DEDUCA- 
tur  in  donatlonem.  It  Is  necessary  that  a 
certain  thing  be  brought  Into  the  gift,  or 
made  the  subject  of  the  conveyance.  Brae- 
ton,  fol.  IBb. 

OPORTET  QUOD  CERTA  RES  DEDUCA- 
tur  In  Judicium.  A  thing,  to  be  brought  to 
Judgment,  must  be  certain  or  deQnlte.  Jenk. 
Cent.  Cas.  S4;  Bracton,  fol.  1Gb. 

OPORTET  QUOD  CERTA  6  IT  RES 
quae  vendltur.  A  thing,  to  be  sold,  must  be 
certain  or  definite. 

OPORTET  QUOD  CERTAE  PERSONAE, 
terrae,  et  certi  statu*,  comprehendantur  in 
declaratlone  uauum.  It  Is  necessary  that 
certain  persons,  lands,  and  estates  be  compre- 
hended In  a  declaration  of  usea    9  Coke,  9. 

OPP'.  A  contraction  ot  obtutit  or  optvllt. 
In  the  old  books.  A.  opp'  tee  rcrsiM  B.  ^uar- 
to  die.  A.  ottered  himself  against  B.  on  the 
fourth  day.  Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  66,  i  11;  Id.  c, 
«7.  i  2. 

OPPIDUM  (Lat.)  A  town.  EMg.  50.  16. 
339.  T. 

OPPIGNERARE  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law. 
To  pledge.    Calv.  Lex. 

OPPOSER  (Law  Lat.  opponittir).  In  old 
English  law.  An  officer  In  the  court  Of  ex- 
chequer. See  "Foreign  Apposer."  Some- 
times treated  as  a  corrupted  form  of  oppo- 
grr  (q.  r.l.  but  there  are  good  reasons  for 
considering  It  as  the  genuine  word. 

0PP08ITA  JUXTA  SE  POSITA  MAGI8 
etuccscunt.  Opposltes  placed  next  each 
■other  appear  In  a  clearer  light.  4  Bac. 
Works.  256.  258.  353. 

OPPOSITION.  In  bankruptcy  practice. 
The  act  of  a  creditor  who  declares  bis  dls- , 
sent  to  a  debtor's  being  discharged  under  the 
"bankrupt  laws. 


OPTIMA  ENIM  EST  LEGIS  INTERPRE8 
conauetudo.  Usage  is  the  best  interpreter 
of  law.  2  Inst.  IS;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)  823. 

OPTIMA     EST     LEX,    QUAE     MINIMUM 

relinqult  arbltrlo  Judicla.  That  is  the  best 
system  of  law  which  confides  as  little  as  pos- 
Eibie  to  the  discretion  of  the  Judge.  Bac 
Aph.  46. 

OPTIMA  STATUTI  INTERPRETATRIX 
est  (omnibus  partlcuMs  ejuadem  inapectia) 
ipsum  statutum.  The  beet  Interpretress  ot 
a  statute  Is  (all  the  separate  parts  being  con- 
sidered) the  statute  Iteelt.  S  Coke,  117; 
Wlngate.  Max.  239,  max.  68. 

OPTIMAM  ESSE  LEGEM,  QUAE  MINI- 
mum  relinqult  arbltrio  Judlcia;  id  quod  cer- 
titude ejus  praestat.  That  law  Is  the  best 
which  leaves  tbe  least  discretion  to  the 
Judge;  and  this  Is  an  advantage  which  re- 
sults from  Its  certainty.     Bac.  Aph.  8. 

OPTIMUS  INTERPRE8  RERUM  U8U8. 
Usage  Is  the  best  Interpreter  of  things.  2 
Inst  282. 

OPTIMUS  INTERPRETANDI  MODUS 
est  sic  legla  interpretar«  ut  leges  legibua 
accordant.  The  best  mode  ot  Interpreting 
laws  Is  to  make  them  accord.    8  Coke.  169. 

0PTIMU8  JUDEX,  QUI  MINIMUM  SIBI. 
He  Is  the  best  judge  who  retles  as  little  as 
possible  on  his  own  discretion.  Bac  AiJi. 
46. 

OPTIMUS  LEGUM  INTERPRES  CON- 
suetudo.  Custom  Is  the  beat  Interpreter  ot 
laws,    4  Inst.  76;  2  Pars.  Cont  B3. 

OPTION.  A  right  of  choice  or  election. 
Sometimes  applied  apeclflcail]'  to  contracts 
whereby  one  purchases  tbe  right  tor  a  cer- 
tain time,  at  his  election,  to  demand  and 
receive  or  to  deliver  property  at  a  stated 
price.    See  "Qambling  Contract," 

OPTIONAL  WRIT.  An  original  writ  in 
the  alternative,  commanding  either  to  do  a 
thing,  or  show  cause  why  It  has  not  been 
done.    3  Bl.  Comm.  274;  Finch.  Law,  257. 


OPPRESSION,  The  act  ot  an  officer  In 
Inflicting  upon  any  person,  with  Improper 
motive,  any  bodily  harm.  Imprisonment,  or 


OPUS  (Lat.  and  Law  Lat.)  In  civil  and 
old  English  law.  Work;  labor:  benefit; 
advantage.  This  word  seems  to  have  been 
framed  trom  the  Law  French  neps  (q,  r.) 

A  thing  made  or  done  by  labor. 

OPUS  LOCATUM  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  A 
work.  i.  e..  the  result  of  work.  let  to  another 
to  be  used.  A  work.  i.  e.,  something  to  be 
completed  by  work,  hired  to  be  done  by  an- 
other. Vlcat,  "Opus,"  "Locare;"  L.  61,  i  1, 
D.  "Locat.;"  L.  1,  5  l.  D.  ad  leg.  Rhod. 


OPUS  NOVUM 


ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY 


old  English  law.    Manual  labor.    Fleta.  lib. 

2,  c.  4S,  S  3. 

OPUS    NOVUM.      In   civil    law.      A 

work.     A  new    (i.  e..   late  or  recent) 
structlon  on   land,   or  alteration   In   works 
already  there.    Dig.  39.  1.  1.  II. 

OR.    Ordinarily  a  disjunctive  particle.    To 

further  the  intent  ol  the  parties,  however, 
It  has  often  been  construed  as  conjunctive. 
9S  U.  S.  143;  30  Ohio  St.  i07;  36  Wis.  466; 
3  Gill  (Md.)  492;  1  Yeates  (Pa.)  316;  14 
Daly  (N.  Y.)  361. 

It  Is  sometimes  used  also  to  Introduce  a 
sjnonymouB  or  further  expreBSlon  in  ex- 
planation of  what  precedes.  91  U.  S.  362;  8 
Mass.  59. 

ORACULUM  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  The 
name  of  a  kind  of  decision  given  by  the  Ro- 
man emperors. 

ORAL.  Spoken,  in  contradistinction  to 
written;  as,  oral  evidence,  which  is  evidence 
delivered  verbally  by  a  witness. 

ORANDO  PRO  REGE  ET  REGNO.  An 
ancient  writ  which  Issued,  while  there  was 
no  standing  collect  tor  a  sitting  parliament, 
to  pray  for  the  peace  and  good  government 
of  the  realm. 

ORATOR, 

In     Chancery     Practice.     Tbe     party 

who  files  a  bill. 

In  Roman  Law.    An  advocate.    Code, 

1.  3.  38.  I. 


ORCINU8  LIBERTUS  (LaL)  In  Roman 
law.  A  freedmon  who  obtained  his  liberty 
by  the  direct  operation  of  the  will  or  tes- 
tament of  his  deceased  master  was  so  called, 
1>elng  tbe  treedman  of  tbe  deceased  (orci- 
nu»),  not  of  the  luieres.    Brown. 

ORDAIN.    To  ordain  Is  to  make  an  ordi- 
nance, to  enact  a  law. 
The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the 

United  States  declares  that  tbe  people  "do 
ordain  and  establish  this  conetltutlon  for  tbe 
United  States  of  America."  The  third  article 
■ot  the  same  constitution  declares  that  "tbe 
judicial  power  shall  be  vested  In  one  su- 
preme court,  and  In  such  loferlor  courts  as 
the  congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordalo 
and  esUbllsta."  See  1  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  304, 
324;    4  Wheat  (U.  S.)  316.  402. 

ORDEAL.  An  ancient  superstitious  mode 
at  trial. 

When  In  a  criminal  case  the  accused  was 
arraigned,  he  might  select  the  mode  of  trial 
either  by  God  and  his  country, — that  la.  by 
Jury, — or  by  God  only, — that  Is.  by  ordeal. 

The  trial  by  ordeal  was  either  by  Ore  or 
by  water.  Those  who  were  tried  by  the  for- 
mer passed  barefooted  and  blindfolded  over 
nine  hot,  glowing  ploughshares,  or  were  to 
carry  burning  Irons  in  their  hands,  and  ac- 
cordingly as  they  escaped  or  not  they  were 
:actiultted  or  condemned.    The  water  ordeal 


was  performed  either  in  hot  or  cold  water. 
In  cold  water,  the  parties  suspected  were  ad- 
Judged  Innocent  it  their  bodies  were  not 
borne  up  by  the  water  contrary  to  the  course 
ot  nature;  and  If,  alter  putting  their  bare 
arms  or  legs  Into  scalding  water,  they  came 
out  unhurt,  they  were  taken  to  be  innocent 
of  the  crime.  It  was  supposed  that  God 
would,  by  tbe  mere  contrivance  of  man,  ei- 
erclse  bis  power  in  favor  ot  the  innocent.  4 
Bl.  Comm.  342;  2  Am.  Jur.  280.  For  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  trial  by  ordeal,  see  Her- 
bert, AnL  Inns  of  Court,  146. 

e  claims 

ORDENAMIENTO  (Spanish).  In  Spanish 
law.  An  order  emanating  from  the  sover- 
eign, and  differing  from  a  cedula  only  In 
form,  and  in  the  mode  of  Its  promulgation. 
Schmidt,  Civ.  Law.  Introd.  93,  note. 

ORDENAMIENTO  DE  ALCALA  (Span- 
ish). A  collection  of  Spanish  taw,  promul- 
gated by  the  Cortes  In  tbe  year  1348. 
Schmidt,  Civ.  Law,  Introd.  75. 

ORDER.    Command;   direction. 

An  Informal  bill  ot  exchange  or  letter  of 
request  requiring  the  party  to  whom  It  is 
addressed  to  deliver  property  of  the  person 
making  tbe  order  to  some  one  therein  de- 
scribed. 

A  designation  of  the  person  to  whom  a 
bill  of  exchange  or  negotiable  promj8SOi;y 
note  is  to  be  paid. 

This  order.  In  the  case  of  negotiable  paper. 
is  usually  by  Indorsement,  and  may  be  either 
express,  as,  "Pay  to  C.  D.,"  or  Implied  mere- 
ly, as  by  writing  A.  B.  (the  payee's  name). 
See  "Indorsement" 

In   French    Law.    The  act  by  which 

tbe  rank  of  preferences  ot  claims,  among 
creditors  who  have  liens  over  the  price 
which  arises  out  of  the  sale  of  an  Immovable 
subject.  Is  ascertained.     Dalloz. 

In  Qovernmental  Law.     Bv  this  etpres- 

slon  is  understood  the  several  bodies  which 
compose  the  state.  In  ancient  Rome,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  three  distinct  orders, 
namely,  that  of  tbe  senators,  that  of  the  pa^ 
triclans.  and  that  of  the  plebeians.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  no  orders  of  men; 
alt  men  are  equal  In  the  eye  of  tbe  law.  See 
"Rank." 

ORDER  NISI.  A  conditional  ordpr.  which 
Is  to  be  confirmed  unless  something  be  done, 
which  has  been  required,  by  a  time  speclfled. 
Eden,  InJ.  122.     See  "NiBl." 

ORDER  OF  FILIATION.  The  Judi^ment 
rendered  In  a  bastardy  proceeding,  whereby 
a  certain  man  Is  adjudged  the  father  of  a 
bastard  child. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY.  Any  member  of 
tbe  English  bouse  of  commons  who  wishes 
to  propose  any  question,  or  to  "move  the 
i."  as  it  Is  termed,  must,  in  order  to 
the  house  due  notice  ot  hla  Intention, 
state  tbe  form  or  nature  of  bis  motion  on  a 
previous   day,    and    have    it    rattered    In    a 
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book  termed  the  "order  book;"  and  the  mO' 
tlona  BO  entered,  the  house  arrangeB,  ahall  be 
fKinBldered  on  particular  days,  and  such  mo- 
tions or  matters,  when  the  day  arrives  tor 
their  being  considered,  are  then  termed  the 
"orders  of  the  day."  Brown ;  May,  Pari. 
Prac. 

ORDINANCE. 

In   Modern  Usage.    A  law  passed  by 

the  legislative  iwdy  of  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion for  the  government  at  such  municipal- 
ity.   117  Ind.  221. 

in  Old  Law.     The  term  was  applied  in 

laws  of  other  than  municipal  bodies. 

The  (oHowlng  account  of  the  dlfterence  be- 
tween a.  statute  and  an  ordinance  Is  en- 
tracted  from  Bac.  Abr.  "Statute"  (A): 
"Where  the  proceeding  consisted  only  of  a 
petition  from  parliament  and  an  answer  from 
the  king,  these  were  entered  on  the  parlia- 
ment roll:  and  If  the  matter  was  of  a  pabllc 
nature,  the  whole  was  then  styled  an  'ordi- 
nance.' If,  however,  the  petition  and  an- 
swer were  not  only  of  a  public,  but  a  novel, 
nature,  they  were  then  formed  into  an  act 
by  the  biiig,  with  the  aid  of  his  council  and 
judges,  and  entered  on  the  statute  roll." 
See  Co,  Lltt  159b.  Butler's  note;  3  Reeve. 
Hist.  Eng.  Law.  146. 

According  to  Lord  Coke,  the  difference  be- 
tween a  statute  and  an  ordinance  is  that  the 
latter  has  nixt  had  the  assent  of  the  king. 
lords,  and  commons,  but  is  made  merely  by 
two  of  these  powers,  4  Inst.  26.  See  Barr, 
Obs.  St.  41,  note  (x). 

It  Is  distinguished  from  a  "resolution"  by 
the  Eame  body  by  the  fact  that  an  ordinance 
prescribes  a  permanent  rule  of  government, 
while  a  resolution  is  of  a  temporary  charac- 
ter.    11  Ohio  St.  96;   114  Ind.  336. 

Certain  enactments  In  the  nature  of  con- 
stitutions have  also  been  referred  to  as  or- 
dinance b,  as,  for  example,  the  "ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  Nor'hwest  Territory," 
passed  by  congress  In  1787. 

ORDINANCE  OP  THE  F0RE8T.  In 
English  law.  A  statute  made  touching  mat- 
ters and  causes  of  the  forest.    33  ft  34  Edw.  I. 

ORDINANDI  LEX.  The  law  of  proce- 
dure, as  distinguished  from  the  substantial 
part  of  the  law. 

ORDINARIUS  ITA  DICITUR  QUIA  HA- 
bet  ordinarlani  Jurlsdictionem,  in  Jur«  pro- 
prlo,  et  non  propter  deputationem.  The 
ordinary  is  so  called  because  he  has  an  or- 
dinary Jurisdiction  In  his  own  right,  and  not 
a  deputed  one,    Co,  Lltt.  96. 

ORDINARY.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  An 
officer  who  has  original  jurisdiction  in  his 
own  right,  and  not  by  deputation. 

Id  England,  the  ordinary  Is  an  oOlcer  who 
has  Immediate  Jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical 
causes.    Co.  Lltt.  344. 

In  the  United  States,  the  ordinary  pos- 
sesses. In  those  states  where  such  oOlcer  ex- 
ists, powers  vested  in  him  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  acts  of  the  legislature.  In  Sontli 
Carolina,  the  ordinary  Is  a  Judicial  ofllcer. 
1  Con^t.  (S.  C.)  267;  2  Const.  (S.  C.)  384. 


«)  ORDINES  MAJORES,  ETC. 

ORDINARY  CARE.  Such  a  degree  <a 
care,  skill  and  diligence  as  men  of  ordtuair 
prudence,  under  similar  circumstances,  osa- 
ally  employ  (31  Pa.  St.  512;  3  Haas.  13Z;  2 
Wla  316;  23  Conn.  443;  28  Vt.  160;  9  N.  T. 
416),  and  Is  to  be  determined  with  refer- 
ence to  all  the  attendant  clrcumstancea  of 
the  transaction  (35  N.  Y.  27;  47  Super  Ct. 
292,  296). 

ORDINARY  CONVEYANCES.  Those  deeds 

of  transfer  which  are  entered  Into  between 
two  or  more  persons,  without  an  assurance 

In  a  superior  court  of  Justice. 

ORDINARY  COURSE  OF  BUSINESS.  The 

rules  or  questions  prevailing  In  businees 
generally,  or  In  a  particular  business.  See 
14  Q.  B.  DIv.  3SG. 

ORDIN  A  RY  DILIGENCE.  The  degree 
which  men  of  ordinary  prudence  generally 
exercise. 


ORDINARY  OF  ASSIZE  AND  SESSIONS. 
In  old  English  law,  A  deputy  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  anciently  appointed  to  give 
malefactors  their  neck  verses,  and  judge 
whether  they  read  or  not;  also  to  perform 
divine  services  tor  them,  and  assist  in  pre- 
l)aring  them  tor  death.    Wharton. 

ORDINARY  OF  NEWGATE.  The  clergy- 
man  who  is  attendant  upon  condemned  male- 
factors in  that  prison  to  prepare  them  for 
death.  He  records  the  behavior  of  such  per- 
sona. Formerly  !t  was  the  custom  of  the 
ordinary  to  publish  a  small  pamphlet  upon 
the  execution  of  any  remarkable  criminal. 
Wharton. 

ORDINARY  SKILL.  Such  skill  as  a  per- 
son conversant  with  the  matter  undertaken 
might  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have.  11 
Mees.  ft  W.  113;  20  Mart.  (La.)  68.  7E;  1  H. 
BI.  158,  161;  6  Oa.  213,  219;  8  B.  Mon.  (Ky.) 
516;  3  Barb.  (N.  T.)  380;  13  Johna  (N.  T.) 
211;  4  Burrows,  2060;  3  Campb.  17.  19;  7 
Car.  t  P.  289;  6  BIng.  460;  2  Blng.  (N.  C.) 
625;  16  Serg.  A  R,  (Pa.)  368;  16  Maes.  316; 
15  Pick.  (Mass.)  440;  2  Cueh.  (Mass.)  316; 
8  Car.  ft  P.  479;  3  Campb.  451;  4  Bam.  ft  C. 
345. 


ORDINATIONE  CONTRA  SERVIENTES. 
A  writ  that  lay  against  a  servant  for  leaving 
his  master  contrary  to  the  ordinance  of  St. 
23  ft  24  Edw.  Ill,    Reg.  Orig.  189. 


OROINE  PLACITANDt  8ERVATO,  SERV- 
atur  et  Jus.  The  order  of  pleading  being 
preserved,  the  law  is  preserved.    Co.  UtL 
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ORIGINAL  WRIT. 


deacon,  and  snbdeacon,  any  ot  whicb  quali- 
fied for  presentation  and  admleeiOD  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical dignity  or  cure  were  called  "or- 
dines  majores;"  and  the  Inferior  orders  of 
chaaters,  paalmletB,  OBtlary,  reader,  exorcist, 
and  acolyte  were  called  '■ordines  minores." 
Peraone  ordained  to  tbe  drdines  minores  bad 
ttielr  pTima  tonaara,  dtllerent  from  the  ton- 
aura  clericalis.    Cowell. 


Intereat  carved  out  of  another  estate  of  lar- 


ger e 


,  126. 


ORDINUM  FUGITtVI-  In  old  English 
law.  Those  of  the  religious  who  deserted 
their  houseB.  and,  throwing  off  the  habits,  re- 
nounced their  particular  order  In  contempt 
of  their  oath  and  other  obllgatlonB.  Par. 
Ant.  3S8. 

ORDO  ALBU8.  The  friars.  Onlo  (irlneiis. 
the  gray  friars;  ordo  Niger,  the  black  friars. 

ORDO  ATTACHfAMENTORUM.  The  or- 
der of  attachments. 

OROO  JUDICIORUM.  In  the  canon  law. 
The  order  of  Judgmenta;  the  rule  by  which 
the  due  course  of  hearing  each  cause  was 
prescribed,    i  Reeve,  Hist.  Bug.  Law,  IT. 

ORE  TENUS  (Lat.)  Verbally;  orally. 
/  Formerly  the  pleadings  of  the  parties  were 
ore  tenua;  and  the  practice  is  said  to  have 
been  retained  till  tjie  reign  o(  Edward  HI, 
3  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.'  Law.  95;  Steph.  PI.  29. 
And  Bee  Bracton,  3T2b. 

In  chancery  practice,  a  defendant  may  de- 
mur at  the  bar  ore  tenua  (3  P.  Wms.  370)  it 
he  has  not  sustained  the  demurrer  on  the 
record  (1  SwansL  288;  Mltf.  PI.  176;  6  Ves. 
779;  8  Ves.  405;  17  Vea  216,  216). 

ORFGILD  (Saxon,  nrf.  cattle,  gild,  pay- 
ment. Also  called  "cheapglld").  A  payment 
for  cattle,  or  the  restoring  them.    Cowell. 

A  restitution  made  by  the  hundred  or 
county  of  any  wrong  done  by  one  that  was  In 
pledge.     Lambard,  Arch.  126, 126. 

A  penalty  for  Ubing  away  cattle.    Blount. 

ORGANIC  LAW.  The  written  or  unwrit- 
ten constitution:  the  underlying  rules  and 
principles  on  which  the  government  is  es- 
tabllBbed. 

ORGILD  (Saxon).  Without  recompense; 
as  where  no  satisfaction  was  to  be  made  for 
the  death  of  a  man  killed,  so  that  he  wai 
judged  lawfully  slain.     Spelman. 

ORIGINAL.  That  which  Is  first  In  order 
an  authentic  Instrument  ot  eomethlng.  an( 
which  is  to  serve  as  a  model  or  example  to 
be  copied  or  Imitated.  It  also  means  first, 
not  deriving  any  authority  from  any  other 
source;  as.  original  jurlBdictlon,  original 
writ,  original  bill,  and  the  like. 

ORIGINAL  AND  DERIVATIVE  ESTATES. 

Ac  original  Is  the  first  of  several 
tales,  hearing  to  each  other  the  relation  of 
a  particular  estate  and  a  reversion.  An  orig- 
inal estate  Is  contrasted  with  a  derivative  es- 
tate; and  a  derivative  estate  is  a  particular 


ORIGINAL  BILL.  In  chancery  practice. 
A  bin  relating  to  a  matter  not  before  brought 
before  the  court  by  the  same  parties,  stand- 
ing In  the  same  Interests.  Mltf.  Eq.  PI.  33; 
Willis,  PI.  13  et  seq. 

Proceedings  in  a  court  of  chancery  are 
either  commenced  by  way  of  Information, 
when  the  matter  concerns  the  state  or  those 
under  its  protection,  or  by  original  petition 
bill,  when  the  matter  does  not  concern 
state  or  those  under  its  protection.  The 
original  bill  states  simply  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint, and  asks  (or  relief.  It  is  composed 
ot  nine  parts  (Story,  Eq.  PI.  7,  8),  and  is  the 
foundation  of  all  subsequent  proceedings  be. 
fore  the  court  (1  Danlell,  Chanc.  Prac.  351). 
See  "Bill." 

ORIGINAL  BILL  IN  THE  NATURE  OF 
supplemental  bill.  A  bill  embracing  In  some 
degree  the  qualities  ot  both  an  original 
and  a  supplemental  bill.  It  Is  founded  on 
event  occurring  after  the  flllng  of  the 
original  Ijlll,  of  such  a  nature  that  tbe  suit 
cannot  be  continued  as  to  all  the  parties, 
as  by  a  supplemental  bill. 

ORIGINAL  CHARTER.  In  Scotch  law. 
One  by  which  the  drat  grant  of  land  Is  made. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  charter  by  progress  Is 
one  renewing  the  grant  In  favor  of  the  heir 
or  singular  successor  of  the  first  or  succeed- 
ing vaasala    Bell,  Diet. 

ORIGINAL  CONVEYANCES  (called,  also, 
prtmary  conveyances).  Those  conveyances 
by  means  whereof  the  benefit  or  estate  is 
created  or  flrst  arises,  viz.,  feoffment,  gift, 
grant,  lease,  exchange,  partition.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  309,  310*;  1  SUph.  Comm.  466. 


ORIGINAL  PACKAGE.  Within  the  mean- 
ing ot  Interstate  commerce  regulations,  the 
original  unbroken  package  imported  Into  a 

state  from  another  state  or  a  foreign  coun- 
try before  It  becomes  by  sale  or  otherwise 
part  of  the  general  mass  of  property  In  the 
state.    136  U.  S.  100. 


ORIGINAL  WRIT.  In  EnKHsh  practice. 
A  mandatory  letter  Issued  In  the  king's 
name,  sealed  with  his  great  seat,  and  di- 
rected to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  wherein 
the  Injury  was  committed  or  supposed  to 
have  been  done,  requiring  him  to  command 
the  wrongdoer,  or  party  accused,  either  to  do 
Justlceto  the  complainant,  or  else  to  appear 
In  court  and  answer  the  accusation  against 
him.  This  writ  Is  deemed  necessary  to  give 
the  courts  of  law  jurisdiction. 

In  modem  practice,  however.  It  is  often 
dispensed  with,  by  recourse,  as  usual,  to  flc- 
tfon.  and  a  proceeding  by  bill  Is  substituted. 
In  this  country,  our  courts  derive  their  juris- 
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dictloQ  from  the  constitution,  &nd  requli« 
no  orlKlnal-  writ  to  confer  it.  Improperly 
Bpeaklng,  the  first  writ  which  Is  Issued  in  a 
esse  is  sometimes  called  an  original  writ; 
but  it  Is  not  BO  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
word.  See  3  61.  Comm.  ST3;  Walk.  Am.  Law, 
614. 

ORIGINALtA  (Lat.)  In  English  law.  The 
transcripts  and  other  documents  sent  to  the 
office  of  the  treasurer  remembrancer  in  ex- 
chequer are  called  by  this  name  to  distin- 
guish them  from  recorda,  which  contain  the 
Judgments  of  the  barons. 

ORIGINE  PROPRIA  NEMINEM  POSSE 
voluntale  sua  eximi  manlfestum  eet.  It  Is 
manifest  that  no  one  by  his  own  will  can 
renounce  hie  origin  (put  off  or  discharge  his 
natural  allegiance).  Code,  10.  34.  4.  See  1 
BI.  Comm.  c,  10;  2n  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  313;  3 
Pet.  (U.  8.)  122,  246;  Broom,  Leg.  Mai.  (3ii 
London  Ed.)  74. 


OflNEST.  In  old  English  law.  The  trial 
by  battle,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
usual  In  England  before  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror, though  originating  in  the  kingdoms 
of  the  north,  where  it  was  practiced  under 
the  name  of  "holmgang,"  from  the  custom 
of  fighting  duels  on  a  email  island  or  holm. 
Wharton. 

ORPHAN.  A  minor  or  Infant  who  has 
tost  both  of  his  or  her  parents.  Sometimes 
the  term  Is  applied  to  such  a  person  who  has 
loet  only  one  of  his  or  her  parents.  3  Her. 
48;  2  Sim.  &  S.  93;  Aso  &  M.  Inst.  bk.  1.  tit 
9,  c.  1.  See  14  Hazz.  Pa.  Reg.  ISS,  1S9,  for  a 
correspondence  between  the  Hon.  Joseph 
HopklnEon  and  ex-President  J.  Q.  Adams  as 
to  tbc  meaning  of  the  word  "orphan."  See, 
aleo,  Hoh.  247. 

OflPHANS*  COURT.  In  American  law. 
Courts  of  more  or  less  extended  probate  ju- 
risdiction. 


By  the  custom  o(  London,  when  a  freeman 
of  that  city  dies,  his  estate  is  divided  Into 
three  parts,  as  follows;  One-third  part  to 
the  widow;  another  to  the  children  advanced 
by  him  Id  his  lifetime,  which  U  called  the 
"orphanage;"  and  the  other  third  part  may 
be  by  blm  disposed  of  by  will.  Now.  how- 
ever, a  freeman  may  dispose  of  his  estate  as 
he  pleases;  but  In  cases  of  Intestacy,  the 
statute  of  distribution  expressly  eicepta  and 
reserves  the  custom  of  London.  Lovelace. 
Wills.  102.  104;  Bac.  Abr.  "CuBtom  of  Lon- 
don" (C). 

ORPHANAGE  PART.  That  portion  of  an 
Intestate's  effects  which  his  children  were 
entitled  to  by  the  custom  of  London.  This 
custom  appears  to  have  been  a  remnant  of 
what  was  once  a  general  law  all  over  Eng- 
land, namely,  that  a  father  should  not  by  his 
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will  bequeath  the  entirety  of  his  personal  es- 
tate away  from  bis  family,  but  sbould  leave 
them  a  third  part  at  least,  called  the  "chil- 
dren's part,"  corresponding  to  the  "bairns' 
part"  or  tegittm  at  Scotch  law,  and  aloo  (al- 
though not  in  amount)  to  the  Jeffitima  qvarta 
of  Roman  law.  Inst  2.  16.  This  custom  of 
London  was  abolished  by  St  19  A  20  Vict  c 
94.    Brown, 

ORPHANOTROPHI.  In  civil  law.  Persona 
who  have  the  charge  of  admlnlsterlDg  the 
affairs  of  houses  destined  for  the  use  of 
orphans.    Clef  des  Lois  Itom.  "Admlnistra- 


ORWIGE,  SINE  WITA.  In  old  Gngllsli 
law.  Without  war  or  feud,  such  security  be- 
ing provided  by  the  laws,  for  homlcldca 
under  certain  clrcumstancees,  against  tha 
foehth.  cr  deadly  feud,  on  the  part  of  the 
family  of  the  slain.    Anc.  InsL  Bng. 

08TENDIT  VOBIS  (Law  Lat.)  In  old 
pleadings.  Shows  to  you.  Formal  words 
with  which  a  demandant  began  his  count 
Pleta,  lib.  6.  c.  38,  i  8. 

OSTENSIBLE  PARTNER.  One  whose 
name  appears  in  a  firm  as  a  partner,  and 
who  Is  really  such.    See  "Nominal  Partner." 

0STENSURU8  (Law  Lat.)  To  show.  A 
formal  word  In  old  writs.  Reg.  Grig.  36: 
Fet.  Assaver,  S  21. 


08TER  (Law  Fr.)  To  take  away;  to  take 
out  or  off.  Oste  del  file,  taken  off  the  file. 
Y.  B.  H.  20  Hen.  Vt.  1. 

OSTER  LA  TOUAILLE  (Old  Fr.)  In  the 
laws  of  Oleron.  To  deny  a  seaman  his 
mesa.  Article  13.  Literally,  to  deny  the 
table  cloth  or  victuals  for  three  meal  a 
See  1  Pet.  Adm.  (U.  S.)  Append.  XTvii.;  2 
Pet.  Adm.   (U.  S.)  Append.  Issxv. 

OSTIA  REQNI  (Lat.)  Gates  of  the  king- 
dom. The  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  England 
are  so  called  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Hale  de 
Jur.  Mar.  pt  2,  c.  3. 

OSTIUM  ECCLE8IAE  (Law  Lat)  In  old 
Rngllsh  law.  The  door  or  poreh  of  the 
church,  where  dower  was  anciently  con- 
ferred.   See  "Ad  Ostinm  Ecclesiae." 

OSWALD'S  LAW.  The  law  by  which  was 
effected  the  ejection  of  married  priests,  and 
the  introduction  of  monks  into  churches,  by 
Oswald,  bishop  of  Worcester,  about  A.  D.  S64. 
Wharton. 

OSWALD'S  LAW  HUNDRED.  An  an- 
cient hundred  In  Worcestershire,  so  called 
from  Bishop  Oswald,  who  obtained  it  from 
King  Edgar,  to  be  given  to  St  Mary's  Church 
In  Worcester.    It  was  exempt  from  liie  sber- 


OTHESWORTHE 


OUTPARTEHS 


OURLOP.  The  lierwUe  or  fine  paid  to  the  , 
lord  by  the  interior  tenant  when  his  daugh- 
ter waa  debauched.    Cowell.  I 

OUSTER  (Law  FT.fiiiliT.uiillrc  Lat.  H»r'o.  j 
beyond).  Out;  beyond;  besides;  Tarther; 
also;  over  and  more,  Le  ouster,  the  upper- 
most. Over, — respondeat  ouster,  let  him  an- 
swer over.  Britt.  c.  29.  Oaiier  le  mer.  over 
the  sea.  Jacob,  Ougter  ett,  he  went  away. 
6  Coke,  41b:  9  Cobe,  120. 

To  put  ont;  to  oust.  11  oust,  he  put  out  or 
ousted.    Oustes,  ousted.    6  Coke.  41b. 

"Judgment  of  ouster,"  in  some  states.  Is 
used  to  denote  the  judgment  in  guo  warranto, 
by  which  one  is  held  not  entitled  to  an  of- 
fice; In  others  to  the  Judgment  In  summary 
proceedings  for  possession  of  property. 

In  Tort*.    The  actual  turning  out  or 

keeping  escluded  the  party  entitled  to  pos- 
session of  any  real  property  corporeal. 

OU8TER  LE  MAIN  (Law  Fr.  to  take  out 
of  the  hand).  In  old  English  law.  A  liv- 
ery of  lands  out  of  the  bands  of  the  lord 
after  the  tenant  came  of  age.  If  the  lord 
refused  to  deliver  such  lands,  the  tenant 
tta.e  entitled  to  a  writ  to  recover  the  same 
from  the  lord.  This  recovery  out  of  the 
bands  of  the  lord  was  called  ouster  le  main. 

OUSTER  LE  MER.  Beyond  the  sea;  a 
cause  of  excuse  If  a  person,  being  Eummoned. 
did  not  appear  in  court.    Cowell. 

OUT  OF  THE  STATE.    Beyond  sea  (-7.  i") 

OUT  OF  TIME.  In  marine  Insnrance. 
Missing.  Generally  speaking,  a  ship  may  be 
said  to  be  missing  or  out  of  time  when  abe 
has  not  been  heard  of  after  the  longest  ordi- 
nary time  in  which  the  voyage  is  safely  per- 
formed. 1  Amould,  Ins,  540;  2  Duer,  Ins. 
4  69,.  note. 

OUTER  BAR.  In  the  English  courts,  bar- 
risters at  law  have  been  divided  Into  two 
classes,  viz.,  queen's  counsel,  who  are  admit- 
ted within  the  bar  of  the  courts,  in  seats 
specially  reserved  for  themselves,  and  Junior 
counsel,  who  sit  without  the  bar;  and  the 
latter  are  thence  rrequently  termed  barris- 
ters of  the  "outer  bar,"  or  "utter  bar,"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  former  class. 

OUTER  HOUSE.  The  name  given  to  the 
great  hall  of  the  parliament  house  In  Edin- 
burgh, In  which  the  lords  ordinary  of  the 
court  of  session  sit  as  single  Judges  to  hear 
causes.  Tbe  term  is  used  colloquially  Be 
expressive  of  the  business  done  there,  in  con- ! 
tradlsttnctlon  to  the  "Inner  House."  the  j 
name  given  to  the  chambers  in  which  the 
first  and  second  divisions  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sion hold  their  flltUngs.    Bell,  Diet  I 


OUTFANGTHEF.  A  liberty  or  privilege 
in  the  ancient  common  law,  whereby  a  lord 
.  was  enabled  to  call  any  man  dwelling  In  his 
.  manor,  and  taken  for  felony  In  another  place 
out  of  bis  fee,  to  Judgment  In  bis  own  court. 
I  Du  Cange. 

j      OUTFIT. 

I     In    Maritime    Law.    That    part    of    a 

ship's  apparel  which  ordinarily  perishes  or 
Is  consumed  In  the  course  of  her  voyage. 
IiOwndes,  Av.  11. 

in  the  Diplomatic  Service.  An  allow- 
ance made  by  the. government  of  the  United 
States  to  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  or 
cHarge  des  affaires,  on  going  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  any  foreign  country. 

OUTHOUSES.  Buildings  adjoining  or  be- 
longing to  dwelling  houses. 

Buildings  subservient  to,  yet  distinct  from, 
the  principal  mansion  house,  located  eltber 
within  or  without  the  curtilage.  1  Blsh. 
Crim.  Law.  §  175;  4  Conn.  46;  4  Gill  ft  J. 
(Md.)  402;  2  Craw,  ft  D.  479. 

Any  house  standing  out  and  apart  from 
houses  where  people  reside,  or  where  busi- 
ness Is  transacted.     15  Tex.  260. 

A  building  appurtenaut  to  some  main 
building.  A  school  bouse  is  not  an  ou^ 
house.     ID  Conn.  143. 

OUTLAND.  The  Saxon  thanes  divided 
their  hereditary  lands  Into  Inland,  such  as 
lay  nearest  their  dwelling,  which  they  kept 
to  their  own  use,  and  outland.  which  lay  be- 
yond the  demesnes,  and  was  granted  out  to 
tenants,  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  like  copy- 
hold estates.  This  outland  they  subdivided 
Into  two  parts.  One  part  they  disposed 
among  those  who  attended  their  persons, 
called  "theodans,"  or  lesser  thanes;  the  other 
part  they  allotted  to  their  husbandmen,  or 
churls,     Jacob. 

OUTLAW.  In  English  law.  One  who  is 
put  out  of  the  protection  or  aid  of  the  law. 
22  Vlner,  Abr,  316;  1  Phil.  Ev.  Index;  Bac 
Abr.  "Outlawry;"  Z  Sellon,  Prac.  277;  DocL 
Plac.  331 ;  3  Bl.  Comm.  283.  2S4. 


OUTLAWRY.  In  English  law.  The  act 
of  being  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law, 
by  process  regularly  sued  out  against  a  per- 
son who  Is  In  contempt  in  refusing  to  be- 
come amerahle  to  the  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  proceedings  themselves  are  also 
called  the  "ontlawry," 

Outlawry  may  take  place  in  criminal  or  In 
civil  cases.  3  Bl,  Comm.  283;  Co.  Lltt.  128; 
4  Bouv.  Inst,  note  4196. 

In  the  United  States,  outlawry  In  civil 
cases  is  unknown,  and  If  there  are  any  cases 
of  outlawry  in  criminal  cases,  they  are  very 
rare.  Dane.  Abr.  c.  193a.  34.  See  Bac  Abr. 
"Abatement"  (B),  "Outlawry;"  Glib.  Hist 
196,  197;  2  Ta.  Cas.  244;  2  Dall.  (Pa.)  92. 

OUTPARTERS.  A  name  given  In  old 
English  statutes  to  certain  depredators 
from  Redesdale,  on  the  northern  border  of 


OUTRAGE  (6e 

Ens) and,  wbo  made  IncurelODe  lata  Scot- 
land, and  brougbt  back  to  tbeir  accompllceB 
at  borne  (called  Intakers)  any  boot;  they 
had  taken.  Spelman  voc.  "Intakers;"  St.  9 
Hen.  V.  c.  8. 

OUTRAGE.  A  grave  Injury,  a  serious 
wrong.  A  generic  word  wbicb  la  applied  to 
everything  which  Is  Injurious  In  a  great  de- 
gree to  the  honor  or  rights  of  another.  44 
Iowa.  314. 

OUTRIDERS.  In  Enetlsh  practice.  Bail- 
iffs employed  by  the  sheriffs  and  their  depu- 
ties to  rtde  to  the  farthest  places  o(  their 
counties  or  hundreds,  to  summon  eucfa  as 
they  thought  good  to  attend  their  county  or 
hundred  court. 

OUTROPER.  Old  English.  A  person  to 
whom  the  business  of  selling  by  auction  was 
confined  by  statute.    £  H.  Bl.  567. 


OUTSIDERS.     See  "aambling  Contract." 

0UT8UCKEN  MULTURES.  In  Scotch 
law.  Out-town  multures;  multures,  duties, 
or  tolls  paid  by  persons  voluntarily  grinding 
com  at  any  mill  to  which  they  are  not 
thirled,  or  bound  by  tenure.  1  Forbes.  Inst. 
pt.  2,  p.  140;  Bel!,  Diet.  toc.  "Multures." 


OVER.  In  conveyancing,  the  word  "over" 
ia  used  to  denote  a  contingent  limitation  in- 
tended to  take  effect  on  the  failure  of  a 
prior  estate.  Thus.  In  what  Is  commonly 
called  the  "name  and  arms  clause"  In  a  will 
or  settlement,  there  Is  generally  a  proviso 
that,  if  the  devisee  falls  to  comply  with  the 
condition,  the  estate  ia  to  go  to  some  one 
else.  This  Is  a  limitation  or  gift  over.  Wat- 
son, Comp.  Eq.  1110. 


OVERDRAW.  To  obtain  by  bills  or 
checks  upon  an  Individual,  bank,  or  other 
leposltory.  a  greater  amount  of  funds  than 
fbe  party  who  draws  Is  entitled  to. 


OVERPLUS.    What  is  left  beyond 
tain  amount:  the  residue;  the  remainder  of 
a  thing.    The  same  as  "surplus." 

OVERREACHING  CLAUSE.  In  a  reset- 
tlement, a  clause  which  saves  the  powers  of 
sale  and  leasing  annexed  to  the  estate  (or 
lite  created  by  the  original  settlement,  when 
it  Is  dcBlred  to  give  the  tenant  for  lite  the 
same  estate  and  powers  under  the  resettle- 
ment. The  clause  Is  so  called  because  It  pro- 
vides that  the  resettlement  shall   be 


the  resettlement  were  executed  without  a 
provision  to  this  effect,  the  estate  of  the  ten- 
ant for  life  and  the  annexed  powers  would  be 
subject  to  any  charges  for  portions,  etc.,  cre- 
ated under  the  original  settlement  3  Dav. 
Conv.  4S9;  Rapalje  ft  L. 

OVERRULE.     To  annul;   to  make  void. 

This  word  is  frequently  used  to  signify 
that  a  ca^  has  been  decided  directly  oppo- 
site to  a  former  case.  When  this  takes  place, 
the  first-decided  case  Is  said  to  be  over- 
ruled as  a  precedent,  and  cannot  any  longer 
be  considered  as  of  binding  authority. 

It  also  slgnlflea  that  a  majority  of  the 
judges  have  decided  against  the  opinion  of 
the  minority,  In  which  case  the  latter  are 
said  to  be  overruled. 

OVERSAMESSA.  In  old  English  law.  A 
forfeiture  for  contempt  or  neglect  in  not 
pursuing  a  malefactor.    3  Inst.  118. 

OVERSEERS  OF  HIGHWAYS.  Offlcials 
of  the  local  divisions  of  government,  as 
towns,  who  supervise  and  direct  the  main- 
tenance or  construction  of  highways. 

OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR.  Persons 
appointed  or  elected  to  take  care  of  the  poor 
with  moneys  furnished  to  them  by  the  public 
authority. 

The  duties  of  these  officers  are  regulated 
by  local  statutes.  In  general,  the  overseers 
are  bound  to  perform  those  duties,  and  the 
neglect  of  them  will  subject  them  to  an  In- 
dictment. See  1  Bl.  Comm.  360;  16  Vlner, 
Abr.  ISO;  1  Mass.  459;  3  Mass.  436;  1  Pen- 
nington (N.  J.)  S,  136;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Justices 
of  the  Peace"  (B  83-66). 

OVERSMAN.  In  Scotch  law.  A  person 
commonly  named  in  a  aubmlsBlon.  to  whom 
power  is  given  to  determine  In  case  the  ar- 
biters cannot  agree  in  the  sentence.  Some- 
times the  nomination  of  the  oversman  is  left 
to  the  arbiters.  In  either  case,  the  oversman 
has  no  power  to  decide  unless  the  arbtten 
differ  in  opinion.  Brsk.  Inst  4.  3.  16.  The 
ofBce  of  an  oversman  very  much  resembles 
that  of  an  umpire. 

OVERT.  OVERTE,  or  OUVERTE  (Law 
Fr.  and  Eng,)  Open.  Pound  overt,  an  open 
or  uncovered  pound.  3  Bl.  Comm.  12.  Mar- 
ket overt,  open  market.  2  Id.  449.  Ijettm 
iiiirriii'x.  open  letters;   letters  patent  (7,  r.) 

'OVERT  ACT  (Law  Lat.  apertvm  factum). 
In  criminal  law.  An  open,  manifest  act, 
from  which  criminality  may  be  Implied. 
Brande.  An  open  act.  which  must  be  mani- 
festly proved.    3  Inat.  12. 


OVES  (Lat.  [pi.  of  om],  sheep).  In  the 
civil  law.  Under  a  bequest  of  sheep  (ori- 
hiiH).  lambs  and  rams  were  not  Included, 
nig  32.  65.  7:  Id.  32.  81.  4.  But  under  the 
naSie   of  a   flock   of   sheep    (ovium   gnge). 


reached  by  the  exercise  of  the  old  powers.    If  both  were  included,    Id.  32.  81.  E. 


0VE8QUE  (Law  Pr.)  With.  Lltt.  E  2i0; 
Britt.  c.  38. 

For.  11  voile  av'  argue  ovesque  le  lease, 
he  would  have  argued  for  the  lease.    Dyer, 


OWEL,  or  OWELE  <Law  Fr.  from  Lat. 
aeqvaiia).  E>qual.  En  owele  mayn.  In  equal 
haud.  Brltt.  c.  39.  Owelment,  equally.  Id. 
c.   119. 

OWELTY.  The  difference  which  Is  paid 
or  secured  by  one  coparcener  to  another  for 
the  purpose  of  equalizing  a  partition.  Lltt. 
S  261;  Co.  Lltt.  169a;  1  Watte  (Pa.)  26E;  1 
Whart.  (Pa.)  292;  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  19.  %  32; 
1  Vern.  133;  Plowd.  134;  16  Vlner,  Abr.  223, 
'pi.  3;  Broolce,  Abr.  "Partition,"  !  5. 

OWING.  Somethtng  unpaid.  A  debt,  for 
example,  Is  owing  while  it  le  unpal4<  uid 
whether  it  be  due  or  not. 


OWLING.  In  English  law.  The  offense 
of  transporting  wool  or  abeep  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  name  is  said  to  owe  ita  origin  to  the 
fact  that  this  offense  was  carried  on  in  the 
night,  when  the  owl  was  abroad. 

OWNER.  He  who  has  dominion  of  a 
thing,  real  or  personal,  corporeal  or  Incor 
poreal,  which  he  has  a  right  to  enjoy  and  do 
with  as  he  pleases,  even  to  spoil  or  destroy 
It,  as  far  as  the  law  permits,  unless  be  be 
prevented  by  some  agreement  or  covenant 
which  restrains  his  right.    31  Cal.  649. 

The  term  has  no  exact  technical  meaning. 
Hare.  Am.  Const.  Law.  355.  I 

As  applied  to  lands.  It  has  been  said  to  in- 
clude all  who  had  an  interest  therein,  though 
it  fall  short  of  ownership  of  the  fee  (3S 
Mich,  ITl;  2  Ohio  St.  114),  and  It  has  been 
applied  both  to  the  holder  of  the  legal  title 
(6  Hun  [N.  T.J  553)  and  of  an  equitable 
estate  (21  Minn.  lOT). 


In  like  manner,  as  applied  to  personalty. 
It  has  been  held  to  include  one  having  a  tem- 
porary right  of  possession.  44  Conn.  298. 
Such  persons  are  ordinarily  designated  as 
"special  owner,"  In  contradistinction  from 
"general  owner,"  in  whom  is  the  full  title. 
See  10  Cush.  (Mass.)  S99;  50  Mich.  249. 

OWNERSHIP.  The  right  by  which  a 
thing  belongs  to  some  one  In  twrtlcular  to 
the  exclusion  ot  all  others.  Civ.  Code  La. 
art,  480.    See  "Owner." 

OXFILD.  A  restltuUon 
by  a  hundred  or  county  for 
by  one  that  was  within  the 
Arch.  125. 

OXQANG(trom  Saxon.ifni 
Law  Lat.  bovata).  In  old 
much  land  as  an  ox  could  t 
some,  fifteen  acres.  Co.  L 
Jur.  220.  According  to  Ba 
oxengang,  or  oxgate,  contalc 
but  this  does  not  correspc 
charters.  See  Bell,  Diet 
Skene  says  thirteen  acrea. 

OYER.  The  reading  to  i 
^en  Instrument  Stated  In  thi 
opposite  party.  In  modem 
ot  the  writing  Is  ordered  fu 
cation.    See  "Profert  in  Cui 


OYER  DE  RECORD.  A 
court  that  the  judges,  for  bi 
pel  the  production  of  a  reco 

OYER  ET  TERMINER 
hear  and  determine.  A  ( 
tovtes  qMereles.  to  hear  ai 
complaints.  Brltt.  fot.  1. 
terminer.     Art.  Sup.  Chart. 

OYEZ  (Ft.  hear  ye).  Th 
any  proclamation  or  adver 
lie  crier.  It  Is  wrongly  . 
nounced  "oh  yes."    4  BI.  O 
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(662J      PACTUM  CONSTITOTAE,  ETC. 


P.  H.  V.    Pro  hoc  tice.  for  thU  occasion. 


PACARE.    In  old  recorda.    To  pay. 

PACATIO.    Pafmeot.    Mat.  Far.  A.  D.  1248. 

PACE.  A  measure  of  lengtb,  containing 
two  feet  and  a  balf.  Tbe  geometrical  pace 
Is  five  feet  long.  The  common  pace  is  the 
length  of  a  step;  the  geometrical  Is  the 
length  of  two  steps,  or  the  whole  space  pass- 
ed over  by  the  same  foot  from  one  step  to 
&nother. 


PACI  SUNT  MAXIME  C0NTRAR1A,  VIS 
et  Injuria.  Force  and  wrong  are  especially 
contrary  to  peace.    Co.  Lltt.  161. 

PACIFICATION  (Lat.  pax,  peace,  fdceie.  to 
make).  The  act  of  making  peace  between 
two  countries  which  have  been  at  war;  the 
restoration  of  public  tranquillity. 

PACK.  To  deceive  by  false  appearances; 
to  counterfeit;  to  delude;  as,  packing  a  Jury. 
See  "Jury;"  Bac  Abr.  "Juries"  (M);  12 
Conn.  262. 

PACKED  PARCELS.  The  name  for  ft  con- 
signment of  goods,  consisting  of  one  large 
parcel  made  up  of  several  small  ones,  each 
bearing  a  different  address,  collected  from 
different  persons  by  the  Immediate  consign- 
or (a  carrier),  who  unites  them  Into  one  for 
his  own  proflt,  at  the  expense  of  the  railway 
by  which  they  are  sent,  since  the  railway 
company  would  have  been  paid  more  for  the 
carriage  of  the  parcels  singly  than  together. 

PACT.  In  civil  law.  An  agreement  made 
by  two  or  more  persons  on  the  eame  subject, 
In  order  to  form  some  engagement,  or  to 
dissolve  or  modify  one  already  made.  Con- 
ventio  est  tluorum  in  idem  placitum.  consensus 
<Ze  re  solvenda.  id  et  facienda  vel  praettanda 
Dig.  2.  14;  Clef  des  Lois  Rom.;  Aylltte.  Pand. 
558;  Merlin,  Repert.  "Facte." 

PACTA  CONVENTA,  QUAE  NEQUE  CON- 
tra  leges,  neque  dolo  malo  Inlta  sunt,  omni 
mode  observanda  sunt.  Contracts  which  are 
not  illegal,  and  do  not  originate  In  fraud, 
muBt  in  all  respectB  be  obaerved.  Code,  2.  3, 
29;  Broom,  Leg.  Mas.  (3d  London  Ed.)  624. 

PACTA  DANT  LEGEM  CONTRACTUI. 
Agreements  give  the  law  to  the  contract. 
Halk.  Max.  llS. 

PACTA  PRIVATA  JURI  PUBLICO  DE- 
rogare  non  posaunt.  Private  contracts  can- 
not derogate  from  the  public  law.     7  Coke, 


PACTA  QUAE  CONTRA  LEGES  CONSTI- 

tutlonesque  vel  contra  bonos  morea  flunt, 
nullam  vim  habere,  indubitati  Juris  esL  It  la 
Indubitable  law  that  contracts  against  the 
laws  or  good  morals  have  no  force.  Code,  S. 
3.  6;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  620. 

PACTA  QUAE  TURPEM  CAUSAM  CON- 
tlnent  non  sunt  observanda.  Contracts  found- 
ed upon  an  Immoral  consideration  are  not 

to  be  observed.  Dig.  2.  14.  27.  4;  2  Pet. 
(U.  S.)  539;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Bd.)  658. 

PACTIO  (Lat.  from  pangere,  to  strike).  In 
civil  law.  A  bargaining  or  agreeing  of  which 
pactum  (the  agreement  Itself)  was  the  re- 
sult. Calv.  Les-  It  is  used,  however,  as  the 
synonym  of  poctum. 

PACTIONS.  In  International  law.  Con- 
tracts between  nations  which  are  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  single  act.  and  of  which  execu- 
tion Is  at  an  end  at  once.  1  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
100. 

PACTIS  PRIVATORUM  JURI  PUBLICO 
non   derogatur.     Private   contracts   do   not 

derogate  from  public  law.  Broom.  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  621;  per  Dr.  Lushlngton, 
Arg.  4  Clark  &  F.  241;  Arg.  3  Clark  ft  F.  621. 

'   governed    by 

PACTO  ALIQUOD  LICITUM  EST,  QUID 
sine  pacto  non  admlttltur.  By  a  contract, 
something  is  permitted,  which,  without  it, 
could  not  be  admitted.     Co.  Lltt.  166. 

PACTUM  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  A  pact; 
an  agreement  or  convention  without  speclflc 
name,  and  without  consideration,  which, 
however,  might.  In  its  nature,  produce  a  civ- 
il obligation.  Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  3, 
tit.  14.  i  775. 

A  pact  was  distinguished  from  a  contract 
(contraclui).  which  had  a  speclflc  name  or 
present  consideration,  and  carried  with  It  a 
civil  obligation,  both  being  a  species  of  con- 
ventio  (convention),  which  was  the  general 
term.  Do  tit  des.  I  give  that  you  may  give, 
was  a  contract.  Dabo  «f  des,  I  will  give  that 
you  may  give,  was  a  pact. 

PACTUM  C0N8TITUTAE  PECUNIAE 
(Lat.)  In  civil  law.  An  agreement  by  which 
a  person  appointed  to  his  creditor  a  certain 
day,  or  a  certain  time,  at  which  he  promised 
to  pay;  or  It  may  be  defined  simply  an  agree- 
ment by  which  a  person  promises  a  creditor 
to  pay  him. 

When  a  person  by  this  pact  promises  his 
own  creditor  to  pay  him,  there  arises  a  new 
obligation,  which  does  not  destroy  the  for- 
mer, by  which  he  was  already  bound,  but 
which  Is  accessory  to  It;  and  by  this  mul- 
tiplicity of  obligations  the  right  of  the  cred- 
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Itor  Is  atrengtbened.     Poth.  Obi.  Dt  2, 
8  9. 

There  ie  a  striking  conformity  between 
the  pactum  consUlutae  pecuniae,  as  above  de- 
fined, and  our  indebitatus  assumpsit.  The 
pactum  ctmstitutae  pecuniae  waa  a  promli 
to  pay  a  subslsUng  debt,  whether  natural  ( 
civil,  made  In  such  a  manner  as  not  to  e- 
tlnsulsh  the  preceding  debt,  and  Introduced 
by  the  praetor  to  obviate  some  formal  dlffl- 
cnlUes.  The  action  of  indebitatua  asiuinpsit 
waa  brought  upon  a  promiBe  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  It  waa  not  subject  to  the 
■wager  of  law  and  other  technical  difficulties 
of  the  regular  action  at  debt,  but  by  such 
promise  the  right  to  the  action  of  debt  was 
not  extinguished  nor  varied.  4  Coke,  91,  95, 
See  1  H.Bl,  550-555,  850;  Doug.  6,  7;  3  Wood 
Inst,  168,  169.  note  (c) ;  1  Viner,  Abr.  270 
Brooke,  Abr.  "Action  sur  le  Case"  (pi.  7 
69,  72);  Fltzh.  Nat,  Brev.  94  (a),  note 
145  (g);  4  Bob.  &  P.  295;  1  Chit.  Pi. 
TouUier,  Dr.  Civ,  Ilv.  3,  tit  3.  c.  4,  notes 
396. 

PACTUM  DE  NON  PETANDO  (Lat)  In 
civil  law.  An  agreement  made  between  acred- 
Itor  and  his  debtor  that  the  former  will  not 
demand  from  the  latter  the  debt  due.  By  this 
agreement,  the  debtor  Is  treed  from  bis  ob- 
llgaUon.  This  la  not  unlike  the  "covenant 
not  to  sue,"  of  the  common  law.  Wolff.  Dr, 
Nat.  S  755. 

PACTUM  DE  QUOTA  LITIS  (Lat.)  In 
clvU  law.  An  agreement  by  which  a  cred- 
itor of  a  sum  difficult  to  recover  promises  a 
portion — for  example,  one-third — to  the  per- 
Bon  who  will  undertake  to  recover  It  In 
general,  attorneys  will  abetaln  from  making 
auch  a  contract,  yet  it  is  not  unlawtnl  at 
common  law. 

PADDER.    A  robber;  a  foot  highwayman. 

PAGA  (Spanish),  In  Spanish  law.  Pay- 
ment Laa  Partldas.  pt.  5.  tit.  14.  lib.  1, 
Fagamento.  satisfaction. 

PAQODA.  In  commercial  law.  A  denom- 
InaUon  of  money  in  Bengal,  In  the  compu- 
tation of  ad  valorem  duties  it  Is  valued  at 
one  dollar  and  ninety-tour  cents.  Act  March 
2,  1799,  i  61  (1  Story,  U,  8.  Laws.  628). 


PAGUS.    A  county.    Jacob. 


PAIRING  OFF.  A  leglalatlve  practice, 
aald  to  have  originated  In  the  time  of  Crom- 
well, whereby  legialatora  of  opposite  opinions 
agree  not  to  vote  on  a  given  meaaure.  Usu- 
ally resorted  to  In  order  to  relieve  a  mem- 
ber from  the  necessity  of  remaining  constant- 
ly present  to  await  a  vote. 

PAIS,  or  PAYS.  A  French  word,  signify- 
ing "country."  In  law,  matter  in  pais  ia  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  oppoaition  to  matter  of  record; 
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PAIS,  CONVEYANCES  IN.  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Ordinary  conveyances  between  two 
or  more  persons  In  the  country,  1.  e,,  upon 
the  land  to  be  transferred. 

PALACE  COURT.  In  English  law.  A 
court  wblch  had  Jurisdiction  ot  all  personal 

actions  arising  between  any  parties  within 
twelve  mllea  of  Whitehall,  not  Including  the 
city  of  London. 

It  was  erected  In  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
and  was  held  by  the  steward  of  the  house- 
hold, the  knight  marshal  and  steward  of  the 
court  or  biB  deputy.  It  had  its  sessions  once 
a  week.  In  the  borough  of  Southwark.  It 
was  abolished  by  12  A  13  Vict  c.  101,  S  13. 

PALAG1UM.  A  duty  to  lords  of  manors 
tor  exporting  and  Importing  vessels  ot  wine 
at  any  of  their  ports.    Jacob. 


PALATINE  COURTS.  Formerly  the  court 
of  common  pleas  at  Lancaster,  the  chancery 
court  of  Lancaster,  and  the  court  ot  pleas  at 
Durham,  the  second  of  wblch  alone  now  ex- 
ists. 

PALATIUM  (I^t)  A  palace.  The  em- 
peror's house  in  Rome  was  so  called  from 
the  Mons  Palatinus  on  which  It  was  built. 
Adame.  Rom,  Ant  613. 

In  Old  English  Law.  A  paling;  a  tence. 

Pleta,  lib.  4.  c,  18,  %  1. 


PALINGMAN.  In  old  English  law.  A 
merchant  denizen;  one  born  within  the  Eng- 
lish pale.    Blount. 

PALLID  COOPERIRE.  In  old  English 
law.  An  ancient  custom,  where  children  were 
born  out  of  wedlock,  and  their  parents  after- 
wards Intermarried.  The  children,  together 
with  the  father  and  mother,  stood  under  a 
loth  extended  while  the  marriage  was  sol- 
emnized. It  was  in  the  nature  of  adoption. 
The  children  were  legitimate  by  the  civil, 
but  not  by  the  common,  law.    Jacob. 

PALMER'S  ACT.  A  name  given  to  the 
English  statute  19  &  20  Vict  c.  IS.  enabling 

person  accused  of  a  crime  committed  out 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  central  criminal 
court  to  be  tried  In  that  court. 

PANDECTS.  In  civil  law.  The  name  of 
an  abridgment  or  compilation  of  the  civil 
law,  made  by  Trlbonlan  and  others,  by  order 
ot  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  to  which  he 
gave  the  force  of  law  A.  D.  533, 

It  is  also  known  by  the  name  ot  the  Di- 
gest, because  in  his  compilation  the  writings 
of  the  Jurists  were  reduced  to  order  and 
condensed  gvasi  digestiae.  The  emperor.  In 
530,  published  an  ordinance  entitled  De  Con- 
ceptione  Digeitorum,  wblch  was  addressed  to 
TriboDlan,  and  by  which  he  waa  required  to 
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of  the  beet  decisloDS  of  the  &nclent  lawyers, 
and  coiDpIle  them  In  flftr  books,  without 
confusion  or  contradiction.  The  Inatructions 
of  the  emperor  were  to  select  what  was  use- 
ful, to  omit  what  was  antiquated  or  superflu- 
ous, to  avoid  contradictions,  and,  b;  the  nec- 
essary changes,  to  produce  a  complete  bodyof 
law.  This  work  was  a  companion  to  the  Code 
of  Justinian,  and  was  to  be  governed  in  Its 
arranEement  of  topics  by  the  method  of  the  ] 
Code.  Justinian  allowed  the  commissioners, 
who  were  sixteen  In  number,  ten  years  to 
compile  It;  but  the  work  was  completed  in 
three  years,  and  promulgated  In  533.  A  list 
of  the  writers  from  whose  works  the  collec- 
tion was  made,  and  an  account  of  the  method 
pursued  by  the  commissioners,  will  be  found 
In  Smith  Diet.  Or.  ft  R.  Ant  The  Digest, 
although  compiled  In  Constantinople^  was 
ortglnalty  written  in  Latin,  and  afterwards 
translated  Into  Oreek. 

The  Digest  is  divided  In  two  different 
ways:  The  first  Into  fifty  books,  each  book 
into  several  titles,  and  each  title  into  sev- 
eral extracts  or  leges,  and  at  the  bead  of 
each  series  of  extracts  Is  the  name  of  the 
lawyer  from  whose  work  they  were  taken. 

The  first  book  contains  twenty-two  titles. 
The  subject  of  the  first  is  De  Justicia  et  Jure, 
of  the  division  of  persons  and  things,  of  mag- 
istrates, etc.  The  second,  divided  into  fifteen 
titles,  treats  of  the  power  of  magistrates  and 
their  Jurisdiction,  the  manner  ol  commenc- 
ing suits,  of  Bgreements  and  compromises. 
The  third,  composed  of  six  titles,  treats  of 
those  who  can  and  those  who  cannot  sue,  of 
advocates  and  attorneys  and  syndics,  and  of 
calumny.  The  fourth,  divided  into  nine  ti- 
tles, treats  of  causes  of  restitution,  of  sub- 
missions and  arbitrations,  of  minors,  car- 
riers by  water,  innkeepers,  and  those  who 
have  the  care  of  the  property  of  others.  In 
the  fifth  there  are  six  titles,  which  treat  of 
jurisdiction  and  Inofficious  testaments.  The 
subject  of  the  sixth,  in  which  there  are  three 
titles.  Is  actions.  The  seventh,  in  nine  titles, 
embraces  whatever  concerns  usufructs,  per- 
sonal servitudes,  habitations,  the  uses  of  real 
estate  and  Its  appurtenances,  and  of  the  sure- 
ties reiiulred  of  the  usufructuary.  The  eighth 
book,  in  six  titles,  regulates  urban  and  rural 
servitudes.  The  ninth  boolc,  in  four  titles, 
explains  certain  personal  actions.  The  tenth. 
In  four  titles,  treats  of  mixed  actions.  The 
object  of  the  eleventh  book,  containing  eight 
titles.  Is  to  regulate  Interrogatories,  the  cas- 
es of  which  the  Judge  was  to  take  cogni- 
zance, fugitive  slaves,  of  gamblers,  of  sur- 
veyors who  made  false  reports,  and  of  fu- 
nerals and  funeral  expenses.  The  twelfth 
t>ook,  in  seven  titles,  regulates  personal  ac- 
tions In  which  the  plaintiff  claims  the  title 
of  a  thing.  The  thirteenth.  In  seven  titles, 
and  the  fourteenth,  In  six  titles,  regulate  cer- 
tain actions.  The  fifteenth,  in  four  titles, 
treats  of  actions  to  which  a  father  or  master 
Is  liable  In  consequence  ot  the  acts  of  his 
children  or  slaves,  and  those  to  which  he  Is 
entitled,  of  the  pecvlium  of  children  and 
slaves,  and  of  the  actions  on  this  right.    The 


sixteenth.  In  three  titles,  contains  tbe  taw 

relating  to  the  lenalag  contuKum  Telleia- 
nunt,  ot  compensation  or  set-of[,afid  Of  the  ac- 
tion of  deposit  The  seventeenth,  in  two  U- 
tlea  expounds  the  law  ol  mandates  and  part- 
nership. The  eighteenth  book,  in  seven  ti- 
tles, explains  the  contract  of  sale.  Tlie  nine- 
teenth, in  five  titles,  treats  of  the  actions 
which  arise  on  a  contract  ot  sale.  Tbe  law 
relating  to  pawns,  hypothecation,  the  prefer- 
ence among  creditors,  and  subrogation,  ooca- 
py  the  twentieth  book,  which  contains  six  ti- 
tles. The  twenty-first  book  explains,  undtf 
three  titles,  the  edict  of  the  edllet  relating 
to  the  sale  of  slaves  and  animals,  then  what 
relates  to  evictions  and  warranties.  The  twen- 
ty-second book,  in  six  titles,  treats  of  Inter- 
est, profits,  and  accessories  of  things,  proofs, 
presumptions,  and  of  Ignorance  of  law  and 
fact.  The  twenty-third.  In  five  titles,  con- 
tains the  law  of  marriage,  and  its  accom- 
panying agreements.  The  twenty-fourth,  in 
three  titles,  and  the  twenty-fifth.  In  seven 
titles,  regulates  donations  between  husband 
and  wife,  divorces,  and  their  consequence. 
The  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh,  each 
in  two  titles,  contain  the  law  relating  to 
tutorship  and  curatorship.  The  twenty- 
eighth,  in  eight  titles,  and  the  twenty-ninth, 
in  seven,  contain  the  law  on  last  will  and 
testamenta  The  thirtieth,  thirty-first,  and 
thirty-second,  each  divided  Into  two  titles, 
contain  the  law  of  trusts  and  specific  lega- 
cies. The  thirty-third,  thirty-fourth,  and 
thirty-flfth— the  first  divided  Into  ten  titles, 
the  second  into  nine  titles,  and  the  last  into 
three  titles — treat  of  various  kinds  of  lega- 
cies. The  thirty-rixth,  containing  four  UUes, 
explains  the  Senalus  consul/am  Trcbellianum, 
and  the  time  when  trusts  become  due.  The 
thirty-seventh  book,  containing  fifteen  titles, 
has  two  objects, — to  regulate  successions,  and 
to  declare  the  respect  which  children  owe 
their  parents,  and  freedmen  their  patrona 
The  thirty-eighth  book,  in  seventeen  titles, 
treats  of  a  variety  of  subjects. — of  anccea- 
slons,  and  of  the  degree  of  kindred  In  buc- 
cesslons;  of  possession;  and  of  heirs.  The 
thirty-ntnth  explains  the  means  which  the 
law  and  the  praetor  take  toprevent  a  threat- 
ened Injury,  and  donations  inter  vivo*  and 
morHs  oauxa.  The  fortieth,  In  sixteen  titles, 
treats  of  the  state  and  condition  of  persons, 
and  of  what  relates  to  freedmen  and  liberty. 
The  different  means  of  acquiring  and  losing 
title  to  property  are  explained  in  the  fortr 
first  book,  in  ten  titles.  The  forty-second. 
In  eight  titles,  treats  ot  the  res  fudteata,  and 
ot  tbe  seizure  and  sale  ot  the  property  of  a 
debtor.  Interdicts,  or  possessory  actions, 
are  the  object  of  the  forty-third  book.  Id 
three  titles.  The  forty-fourth  contains  an 
enumeration  of  defenses  which  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  the  re»  judicata,  from  the  lapse 
of  time,  prescription,  and  the  like.  This  oc- 
cupies six  titles;  the  seventh  treats  of  oblt 
gationa  and  actions.  The  forty-fifth  speaks 
of  stipulations,  by  freedmen  or  by  slaves. 
It  contains  only  three  titles.  The  forty- 
sixth.  In  eight  titles,  treats  of  securities,  no- 
vations and  delegations,  payments,  releases, 
and    acceptllatlons.    In    the    forty-seventh 
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book  are  explained  the  puniahments  InSlcted 
for  private  Crimea,  de  privalis  detictis,  among 
which  are  Included  larcenies,  slander,  libels, 
offenses  against  religion  and  pulillc  manners, 
removing  boundaries,  and  similar  offenseB. 
The  tortF-elghth  book  treats  of  public 
crimes,  among  which  are  enumerated  those 
Of  taetae-mafeataHs,  adultery,  murder,  poi- 
soning, parricide,  extortion,  and  the  like, 
with  rules  tor  procedure  In  such  cases.  The 
forty-nfnth.  In  eighteen  titles,  treats  of  ap- 
peals, of  the  rights  of  the  public  treasury, 
of  those  who  are  In  captivity,  and  of  their 
repurchase.  The  Bttleth  and  last  book,  in 
seventeen  titles,  explains  the  rights  of  mu- 
nicipalities, and  then  treats  of  a  variety  of 
public  officers. 

These  fifty  books  are  allotted  In  seven 
parta:  The  first  contains  the  first  four  books; 
the  second,  from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh 
book.  Inclusive;  the  third,  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  nineteenth,  inclusive;  the  fourth,  from 
the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-seventh,  Inclu- 
sive; the  fifth,  from  the  twenty-eighth  to 
the  thirty-sixth,  inclusive;  the  sixth  com- 
mences with  the  thirty-seventh,  and  ends 
with  the  forty-seventh  book;  and  the  sev- 
enth, or  last,  Is  composed  of  the  last  six' 

The  division  into  digestvm  retua  (book  first 
to  and  Including  title  second  of  book  twenty- 
fourth),  digeslum  intortialum  (title  third  of 
book  twenty-fourth,  to  and  including  book 
thirty-eighth),  and  dlgiuihim  notum  (from 
book  thirty-ninth  to  the  end),  has  reference 
to  the  order  In  which  these  three  parts  ap- 
peared. 

The  Pandects  are  more  usually  cited  by 
English  and  American  Jurists  by  numbers, 
thus:  Dig.  23.  S.  5.  6.  meaning  book  23, 
title  3,  law  or  fragment  5,  section  6;  some- 
times, also,  otherwise,  ^s.  D.  23.  Z.  fr.  5. 
[  6;  or  fr  5.  5  6.  D.  23.  3.  The  old  mode 
of  citing  was  by  titles  and  Initial  words, 
thus:  D.  de  jure  doHum.  L.  profectitia.  % 
li  pater;  or  the  same  references  in  reverse 
order.  From  this  afterwards  originated  the 
following:  L.  profectitia.  h.  %  H  pater  6,  D. 
de  jure  dotium,  and,  lastly,  L.  G.  S  6.  D.  de 
fure  dotium. — which  Is  the  form  commonly 
used  by  the  continental  Jurists  of  Europe.  1 
Mackeld.  Civ.  Law.  pp.  64,  55,  S  65.  And  see 
Tayl.  Civ.  Law,  24,  25.  The  abbreviation  If. 
was  commonly  used  Instead  of  Dig.  or  Pan- 
dects. 

The  Pandects— as  well,  Indeed,  aa  all  Jus- 
tinian's laws,  except  some  fragments  of  the 
Code  and  Novels — were  lost  to  all  Europe 
for  a  considerable  period.  During  the  pil- 
lage of  Amalfl,  In  the  war  between  the  two 
Bol-dleant  popes  Innocent  II.  and  Anaclet  11.. 
a  soldier  discovered  an  old.  manuscript, 
which  attracted  his  attention  by  its  envelope 
of  many  colors.  It  was  carried  to  the  Em- 
peror Clothalre,  and  proved  to  be  the  Pan- 
dects of  Justinian.  The  work  was  arranged 
in  Its  present  order  by  Warner,  a  Oerman, 
whose  Latin  name  Is  Imerius,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  that  emperor  Professor  of  Roman 
Law  at  Bologna.  1  Foumel,  Hist,  des  Avo- 
cats,  44,  46,  61.  The  style  of  the  work  Is 
very  grave  and  pure,  and  contrasts  In  this, 


respect  with  that  of  the  Code,  which  Is  very 
far  from  classical.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
learning  of  the  Digest  stands  rather  In  tha 
discussing  of  subtle  questions  of  law,  and 
enumerations  of  the  variety  of  opinions  of 
ancient  lawyers  thereupon,  than  in  practical 
matters  of  dally  use,  of  which  the  Code  so 
simply  and  directly  treats.  See  Ridley, 
View.  pL  1.  cc.  1,  2. 

PANDOXARE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  records. 
To  brew,     Cowell. 

Pandoxatrix,  an  ale  wife;  a  woman  that 
both  brewed  and  sold  ale  and  beer.     Id. 

PANEL  (diminutive  from  either  pane, 
apart,  or  pope,  jiap«lta). 

In  Practice.    A  schedule  or  roll,  con 

talnlng  the  names  of  Jurors  summoned  bj 
virtue  of  a  writ  of  wnire  tacta»,  and  annexed 
to  the  writ.  It  Is  returned  into  the  court 
whence  the  venire  issued.  Co.  Lltt.  l&8b;  8 
Bl.  Comm.  363. 

in  Scotch  Law.    The  prisoner  at  the 

bar,  or  person  who  takes  his  trial  before  the 
court  of  Justiciary  for  some  crime.  So 
called  from  the  time  of  bis  appearance. 
Bell,  Diet.     Spelled,  also,  paimd.    See  "Im- 


PANNAGIUM  EST  PA8TU8  PORCORUM, 
In  nemoribus  et  In  siivls,  ut  puta,  do  glandl- 
bus,  etc.  A  pannagium  la-a  pasture  of  hogs. 
In  woods  and  foreste,  uiwn  acorna,  and  so 
forth.    1  Bulst.  7. 


PAPER  BLOCKADE.  A  blockade  pro- 
claimed, but  not  maintained  by  a  naval  force 
sufficient  to  render  It  effective.    See  "Block- 

PAPER  BOOK-  In  appellate  practice.  A 
book  or  paper,  usually  printed,  containing 
a  transcript  or  an  abstract,  as  may  be  re- 
quired, of  all  the  evidence  and  proceedings 
submitted  to  the  appellate  court. 

PAPER  DAYS.  In  English  law.  Days  on 
which  special  arguments  are  to  take  place. 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  In  term  time  are  pa- 
per days  appointed  by  the  court.  Lee,  Diet.; 
Archb.  Prac.  101. 

PAPER  MONEY.    The  engagements  to  pay 

money  which  are  Issued  by  governments  and 
banks,  and  which  pass  as  money.  Pardes- 
suB,  Dr.  Com.  note  9.  Bank  notes  are  gen- 
erally considered  as  cash,  and  will  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  currency;  but  paper  mon- 
ey Is  not  a  legal  tender  If  objected  to.  See 
"Legal  Tender." 

PAPER  OFFICE.  In  English  law.  An  an- 
cient office  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  where 
all  the  public  writings,  matters  of  state  and 
council,  proclamations,  letters.  Intelligences, 


PAPER  TITLE 


i)«KotlKtlon8  of  the  queen's  ministers  abroad, 
and  generally  all  tbe  papers  and  dtepatcbes 
that  pass  through  tbe  ofSces  of  the  secreta- 
ries of  state,  are  deposited.  Also  an  offlce 
or  room  In  the  court  of  queen's  bench,  where 
the  records  belonging  to  that  court  are  de- 
posited ;  sometimes  called  "paper  mill." 
Wharton. 

PAPER  TITLE.  A  claim  of  title  unfound- 
ed Id  fact,  but  founded  on  a  coDveyance  or 
chain  of  conveyances  showing  an  apparently 
good  title. 

PAR.  In  common  law.  Equal.  It  is  used 
to  denote  a  state  of  equality  or  equal  value. 
Ad  equality  of  actual  with  nominal  value. 
9  Bait.  (Tenn.)  410.  Bills  of  exchange. 
stocks,  and  the  like,  are  at  par  when  they 
sell  for  their  nominal  value;  above  par,  or 
below  par,  when  they  sell  for  more  or  less, 

PAR  DELICTUM  (Lat)  Equal  guilt.  "This 
Is  not  a  case  of  par  delictum.  It  Is  oppres- 
sion on  one  side,  and  submission  on  the 
other.  It  never  can  be  predicated  as  par  de- 
lictum  when  one  holds  the  rod  and  the  other 
bowe  to  It."  6  Maule  ft  S.  165.  See  "In  Pari 
Delicto." 

PAR  IN  PAREM  IMPERIUM  NON  HA- 
bet.  Ad  equal  has  no  power  over  an  equal. 
Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  174.  Example,  one  of  two 
Judges  of  the  same  court  cannot  commit  the 
other  for  contempt. 

PAR   OF   EXCHANGE.     The   par  of  the 

currencies  of  any  two  couDtries  means  the 
equivalence  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  one  In  the  currency  of  the  other, 
supposing  the  currency  of  both  to  be  ol  the 
precise  weight  and  purity  fixed  by  their  re- 
spective mints.  26  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  224,  The 
exchange  between  the  two  countries  la  said 
to  be  at  par  when  bills  are  negotiated  on 
this  footing,  i.  e..  when  a  bill  for  £100 
drawn  on  London  sells  In  Paris  for  2,520 
frs..  and  vice  versa.  Bowen,  Pol.  Econ.  321. 
See  11  E:ast,  267. 

PAR  ONERI.    Equal  to  the  damage. 

PARACIUM.  The  tenure  between  par 
ceners.  viz.,  that  which  the  youngest  owes 
to  the  eldest  without  homage  or  service. 
Domesday  Book. 

PARAGE.  Equality  of  blood,  name,  or 
dignity,  but  more  eepedally  of  laod  In  the 
partition  of  an  inheritance  between  coheirs. 
Co.  LItt.  166b.  Hence  "dlHparage,"  and  "dis- 
paragement."   Blount. 

In  Feudal  Law.     Where  heirs  took  of 

the  same  stock  and  by  same  title,  but  from 
right  of  primogeniture,  or  some  other  cause, 
the  shares  were  unequal,  the  younger  was 
said  to  hold  of  the  elder,  jure  et  ttlulo  para- 
gii.  by  right  and  title  of  parage,  being  equal 
In  everything  but  the  quantity,  and  owing  no 
homage  or  fealty.    Calv.  Lex. 

PARAQIUM   (Lat.  rxir,  equal,  and  agium). 
1  Thomas,  Co.  Lltt.  681.    Equality. 
In   Ecclealasttcal   Law.     The  portion'] 


PARAGRAPH.  A  part  or  section  of  a  stat> 
ute,  pleading,  affidavit,  etc,  which  contalna 
one  article,  the  sense  of  which  is  complete. 
Wharton. 

PARAMOUNT  (pur,  by,  mounter,  to  as- 
cend). Atiove;  upwards.  Kelham.  Para- 
mount especijle,  above  specified.  Plowd. 
209a. 

That  which  is  superior;  usually  applied  to 
the  highest  lord  of  tbe  fee  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments.  Fitzh.  Nat.  Brer. 
136.  Where  A.  lets  lands  to  B.  and  he  un- 
derlets them  to  C..  in  this  case  A.  is  the 
paramount  and  B.  is  the  mesne  landlord.  2 
Bl.  Comm.  91;  1  Thomas.  Co.  Lltt.  484.  note 
79,  4S5,  note  SI.  The  estate  which  Is  enti- 
tled to  the  benefit  of  an  easement  Is  known 
as  the  "paramount  estate." 

PARAPHERNA(l^t.)  In  civil  law.  Goods 
brought  by  wife  to  buslmnd  over  and  above 
her  dower  <dos).  Vocat:  Plata,  ilb.  5,  c.  23. 
,  i  6;  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law.  !  529. 

'      PARAPHERNAL.     Belonging  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  parapherna. 

PARAPHERNALIA.  Apparel  and  orna- 
ments of  a  wife,  suitable  to  her  rank  and 
degree.    2  Bl.  Comm.  435. 

PARAPHeRNAUX,BIENS(Pr.)  InFrench 
law.  All  the  wife's  property  which  is  not 
l^ubject  to  the  regime  dotal  Is  called  by  this 
Uiame,  and  of  these  articles  the  wife  has  the 
entire  administration;  but  she  may  allow 
:the  husband  to  enjoy  them,  and  In  Uiat  case 
lie  Is  not  liable  to  account.    Brown. 


PARATITLA  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  An  ab- 
breviated explanation  of  some  titles  or  books 
of  the  Code  or  Digest. 

PARATUM  HABEO  (Lat.  I  have  ready). 
In  practice.     A  return  made  by  the  sherltF 

to  a  cnpla«  ad  renpon^fiidiim,  which  signified 
that  he  had  the  defendant  ready  to  bring 
Into  court.  This  was  a  fictlOD.  where  the 
defendant  was  at  large.  Afterwards  he  was 
required,  by  statute,  to  take  bail  from  the 
defendant,  and  he  returned  cepi  corpui  and 
ball  txind.  But  still  be  might  be  ruled  to 
bring  In  the  body.    7  Pa.  St.  535. 


PARAVAIL.  Tenant  paravall  Is  the  low- 
est tenant  of  the  fee.  or  he  who  Is  the  im- 
mediate tenant  to  one  who  holds  of  another. 
He  is  called  tenant  paravail  because  it  ts 
presumed  he  has  the  avails  or  profits  of  the 
land.    Fltzh.  Nat.  Brev.  135;  2  Inst.  296. 


PARCEL  UAKERS 


To  parcel  Is  to  divide  an  eetate.  Boc.  Abr. 
"Conditions"  (O). 

A  small  bundle.  It  Is  the  diminutive  of 
package.    1  Hughes  (TJ.  8.)  529. 

The  word  "parcel"  Is  not  a  sufficient  do- 
acripUou  of  the  property  alleged  In  an  in- 
dictment to  have  been  stolen.  The  prisoner 
was  Indicted  tor  stealing  "one  parcel,  of  the 
value  of  one  Bhllllng,  of  the  goods."  etc. 
Tbe  parcel  In  question  was  taken  from  the 
hold  of  a  vesBel,  out  of  a  box  broken  open 
by  the  prlBouer.  Held  an  Insufflcient  de- 
scription.   7  Coi.  C.  C.  13. 

PARCEL  MAKERS.  Two  officers  in  the 
exchequer  who  formerly  made  the  parcels 
or  Items  of  the  eacheators"  accounts,  wherein 
they  charged  them  with  everything  they  had 
levied  for  the  sovereign's  use  during  the 
term  of  their  office,  and  delivered  the  same 
to  the  auditors  to  make  up  their  accounts 
therewith. 

PARCELS,  BILL  OF.  An  account  of  the 
items  composing  a  parcel  or  package  of 
goods,  transmitted  with  them  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 

PARCELLA  TERRAE.    A  parcel  of  land. 

PARCENARY.  The  state  or  condition  of 
holding  title  to  lands  Jointly  by  parceners. 
before  the  common  Inheritance  has  been 
divided.    See  "Coparcenary,  Estates  In." 

PARCENERS.  The  daughters  of  a  man 
or  woman  seised  of  lands  and  tenements  In 
fee  simple  or  fee  tall,  on  whom,  after  the 
death  of  such  ancestor,  such  lands  and  tene- 
ments descend,  and  they  enter.    See  "Copar- 


PARCHMENT(Fr.;  LawLat.pernafnenum). 
Sheep  skins  dressed  for  writing;  so  called 
because  Invented  at  Pergamus,  In  Asia  Mi- 
nor, by  King  Eunienes,  when  the  exportation 
of  paper,  which  was  made  in  Egypt  only, 
was  forbidden  by  Ptolemy. 

PARCO  FRACTO  (Lat.)  In  English  law. 
The  name  of  a  writ  against  one  who  violently 
breaks  a  pound  and  takes  from  thence  beasts 
which,  for  some  trespass  done,  or  some  other 
Just  cause,  were  lawfully  Impounded. 

PARCUS  (Lat.)     A  park. 

PARDON.  An  act  of  grace,  proceeding 
from  the  power  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  which  exempts  the  Individual 
whom  It  la  bestowed  from  the  punishment 
the  law  Inflicts  for  a  crime  he  has  commit- 
ted.   7  Pet.  (U.  S.)  leo. 

Every  pardon  granted  to  the  guilty  Is  In 
derogation  of  the  law.  If  the  pardon  be 
equitable,  the  law  Is  bad;  for  where  legisla- 
tion and  the  administration  of  the  law  are 
perfect,  pardons  must  l>e  a  violation  of  tbe 
law.  Eut,  as  human  actions  are  necessarily 
Imperfect,  the  pardoning  power  must  be 
vested  somewhere.  In  order  to  prevent  injus- 
tice when  it  is  ascertained  that  an  error  has 
been  committed. 

(1)  An  absolute  pardon  is  one  which  frees 


the  criminal   without  any  condition   what- 
ever. 

(S)  A  conditional  pardon  Is  one  to  which 

a  condition  Is  annexed,  performance  of  wblcli 

necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  pardon. 

38iley  (S.  C.)  383;  10  Ark.  284;  1  McCord 
(S.  C.)  176;  1  Park.  Cr.  Caa.  (N.  T.)  47. 

(3)  A  general  pardon,  more  properly  call- 

1  "amnesty"  (g.  v.).  Is  one  which  extends 
to  all  offenders  of  the  same  kind.  It  may  be 
express,  as  when  a  general  declaration  is 
made  that  all  offenders  of  a  certain  class 
shall  be  pardoned,  or  Implied,  as  In  case  of  • 

repeal  of  a  penal    statute.     2    Overt 
(Tenn.)  423. 

"The  distinction  between  pardon,  amnes- 
ty, and  reprieve  seems  to  be  that  pardon  per- 

lanently  discharges  the  Individual  desig- 
nated from  some  or  all  special  penal  conse- 
quences of  bis  crime,  but  does  not  affect  the 
legal  character  of  the  offense  committed; 
while  amnesty  obliterates  the  effect,  and  de- 
clares that  government  will  not  consider  the 
thing  done  punishable,  and  hence  operates  in 
favor  of  all  persons  involved  in  It,  whether 
mentioned  or  not;  and  reprieve  only  tempo- 
rarll;\suspenda  execution  of  punishment,  leav- 
ing the  legal  character  of  the  act  unchanged, 
and  tbe  individual  subject  to  its  consequen- 
ces in  time  to  come."   Abbott. 

PARENS.  A  parent.  This  was  the  orig- 
inal and  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

In  the  civil  law.  any  relative  In  the  direct 
ascending  line,  either  male  or  female. 

PARENS   EST   NOMEN   QENERALE   AD 
Tino   genua  cognationla.     Parent  Is  a  gen- 
eral name  for  every  kind  of  relationship. 
Co.  Lltt,  SO;  LItt.  E  108;  Magna  Carta  Johan, 
:.  50, 

PARENS  PATRIAE  (LAt)  Father  of  hla 
country.  In  England,  the  king;  In  America, 
the  people.  3  Bl.  Comm.  427;  2  Stepb.  Comm. 
52S;  4  Kent,  Comm.  508,  note;  17  How.  (U. 
S.)  393;  Shelf.  Ina  12. 


PARENTS.  The  lawful  father  and  mother 
of  the  party  spoken  of.  1  Murph.  (N.  C.) 
336;  11  Serg.  A  R.  (Pa.)  93. 

The  term  "parent"  differs  from  that  of 
"ancestor;"  the  latter  embracing  not  only 
the  father  and  mother,  but  every  person  in 
an  ascending  line.  It  differs  also  from 
"predecessor."  which  is  applied  to  corpo- 
rators. Wood.  Inst.  68;  7  Ves.  522;  1  Murph. 
(N.  C.)  336;  6  Bin.  (Pa.)  255.    See  "Father." 

By  the  civil  law,  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, and  other  ascendants,  were.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  considered  parents.  Diet,  de  Jur, 
"Parente."  See  I  Ashm.  (Pa.)  55;  2  Kent, 
Comm.  159;  5  Bast.  223;   Boiiv.  Inst.  Index. 

PARENTUM  EST  LIBEROS  ALERE 
etiam  nothos.  It  la  tbe  duty  of  parents  to 
support  their  children,  even  when  Illegiti- 
mate.    Lofft,  222. 


als;  his  peers. 


PARES  CURIAE 


(668)         PARLIAMENTUM  INDOCTUM 


PARES  CURIAE  (Lat.)  ID  feudal  law. 
Those  vassale  who  were  bound  to  attend  the 
lord's  court.  Ersli.  Inst.  bk.  2,  Ut.  3,  i  17; 
1  Wasbb.  Real  Prop. 

PARES  REGNI.    The  peers  of  tbe  realm. 

PARI  DELICTO  (Lat.)  In  criminal  law. 
In  a  similar  offense  or  crime;  equal  in  guilt 

A  person  who  1b  In  pari  delicto  with  anoth- 
er differs  from  a  particept  criminis  in  this, 
that  the  former  term  always  t Deludes  the 
latter,  but  the  latter  does  not  always  Include 
the  former.  8  East,  381.  382;  124  N.  T.  IBG. 
See  "In  Pari  Delicto." 

PARI  MATERIA  (Lat.)  Of  tbe  same  mat- 
ter; OD  the  same  subject;  as.  laws  pari  ma- 
teria must  be  construed  with  reference  to 
each  other.    Bae.  Abr.  "Statute"  (I  3). 

PARI  PASSU  (Lat.)  By  the  same  grada- 
tion. Used  especially  of  creditors  who,  In 
marshalling  assets,  are  entitled  to  receive 
out  of  the  same  fund. without  any  precedence 
over  each  other. 


PARIBUS  SENTENTlia  REUS  ABSOL- 
vltur.  When  opinions  are  equal,  a  defendant 
Is  acquitted.    4  Inst.  64. 


PARISH.  A  district  of  country,  of  differ- 
ent extents, 

In  Ecclealaatlcal  Law.    The  territory 

committed  to  the  charge  of  a  parson,  or 
vicar,  or  other  minister.  Aylitle.  Par.  404;  2 
Bl.  Comm.  112. 

In  Louisiana.    Divisions  corresponding 

to  counties.    The  state  is  divided  into  par- 

In  New  England.    Divisions  of  a  town, 

orglnally  territorial,  but  which  now  consti- 
tute quasi  corporations,  consisting  of  those 
connected  with  a  certain  church.  See  2  Mass. 
501;  7  Mass.  447;  16  Mass.  457,  4SS.  492,  et 
eeq.i  1  Pick.  (Mass.)  91. 

PARISH  APPRENTICE.  The  children  of 
poor  persons  in  England  who  are  bound  by 
the  overseers  of  the  parish,  with  the  consent 
of  two  Justices.    2  Steph.  Comm.  230. 

PARISH  CONSTABLE.  A  petty  constable 
exercising  his  functions  within  a  given  par- 
ish.   Mozley  A  W. 

PARISH  COURT.  In  I^ulslana.  A  court 
established  In  each  parish,  having  general 
probate  Jurisdiction,  and  a  limited  civil  Ju- 
risdiction. 


PARIUM  EADEM  ESTRATIO.IDEM  JUS. 
Of  things  equal,  the  reason  is  tbe  some,  and 
the  same  Is  the  law. 

PARIUM  JUDICIUM  (Lat  the  decision  ot 
equals).  The  right  of  trial  by  one's  peers, 
i.  e..  by  Jury  In  the  case  of  a  commoner,  by 
the  house  of  peers  in  the  case  of  a  peer. 

PARK  (Law  Lat  pfflrcua). 

In    Old    Law.     An   inclosure.     2    BL 

Comm.  38.  A  pound.  Reg.  Orig.  166;  Cow- 
ell.  Palrk  Is  still  retained  In  Ireland  tor 
"pound." 

In  English  Law.     An  Inclosed  chase 

extending  only  over  a  man's  own  grounds. 
13  Car.  11.  c.  10;  Manw.  For.  Laws;  Cromp. 
Jur.  fol.  148;  2  Bt.  Ckimm.  3S. 

In  American  Law.    A  piece  of  grouDd 

In  a  city  or  village  set  apart  tor  ornament, 
or  to  afford  the  benefit  of  air,  exercise,  or 
amusement.    36  N.  Y.  120. 


PARLE  HILL  (also  called  Parling  Hill). 
A  bill  where  courts  were  held  in  old  times. 
Co  well. 

PARLIAMENT  (said  to  be  derived  from 
parley  la  ment.  to  speak  the  mind,  or  parwrn. 
lamentum).  In  English  law.  The  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, consisting  of  the  house  of  lords  and  the 
house  of  commons. 

PARLIAMENTARY     AGENTS.      Persona 

(uBually  solicitors)  who  transact  the  tech- 
nical business  connected  with  passing  pri- 
vate bills  through  parliament  They  are 
required  to  sign  a  declaration  and  give  se- 
curity for  compliance  with  the  rules  of  par- 
liament 

PARLIAMENTARY  TAXES.  Such  taxes 
as  are  Imposed  directly  by  act  of  parliament, 

i.  e.,  by  the  legislature  Itself,  as  dlstingulBh- 
ed  from  those  which  are  Imposed  by  private 
individuals  or  bodies  under  the  authority  of 
an  act  of  parliament.  Thus,  a  sewers  rate, 
not  being  Imposed  directly  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, but  by  certain  persons  termed  "com- 
missioners of  sewers,"  is  not  a  parliamentary 
tax;  whereas  the  income  tax,  which  Is  di- 
rectly imposed,  and  the  amount  also  dxed, 
by  act  of  parliament.  Is  a  parliamentary  tax. 

PARLIAMENTUM  DIABOLICUM.  A  par- 
liament held  at  Coventry.  38  Hen.  VI.,  where- 
in Edward,  Earl  of  March  (afterwards  King 
Edward  IV.),  and  many  of  the  chief  nobil- 
ity were  attainted,  was  so  railed;  but  the 
acts  then  made  were  annulled  by  the  suc- 
ceeding parliament    Jacob. 

PARLIAMENTUM  INDOCTUM  (LawLat) 
Unlearned  or  lack  learning  parliament.  A 
name  given  to  a  parliament  held  at  Cov- 
entry In  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  IV.,  un- 
der an  ordinance  requiring  that  no  law- 
yer should  be  chosen  knight,  citizen  or  bur- 
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gess;  "by  reason  whereof,"  Bays  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  "this  parlistnent  was  fruitless, 
and  never  a  good  law  made  thereat."  4  Inst 
48;  1  BI.  Comm.  177. 

PARLIAMENTUM  INSANUM.  A  parlia- 
ment assembled  at  Oiford,  41  Hen.  III.,  so 
styled  from  the  madneSB  of  their  proceed- 
IngG,  and  because  the  lords  came  with  armed 
men  to  It,  and  contentions  grew  very  high 
between  the  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
wterebs  many  extraordinary  things  were 
done.    Jacob. 

PARLIAMENTUM  RELIGIOSORUM.  In 
most  convents  there  has  been  a  common 
room  Into  which  the  brethren  withdrew  for 
conversation;  conferences  there  being  term- 
ed par  I  jam  en  tunt.  Likewise,  the  societies  of 
the  two  temples,  or  lone  of  court,  call  that 
assembtr  of  the  benchers  or  governora  where- 
in they  confer  upon  the  common  aff^rs  of 
their  several  houses  a  "parliament"  Ja- 
cob. 

PAROCHIA  EST  LOCUS  QUO  DEGIT 
populus  allcujua  ecclealae.  A  parish  la  a 
place  in  whicli  the  population  of  a  certain 
church  resides.    G  Coke,  67. 

PAROL  (more  properly  parole,  a  EYench 
word,  meautng  literally  "word"  or  "speech"). 
Oral;  by  word  of  mouth, 

In  Contracta.  Verbal  or  merely  writ- 
ten, as  distinguished  from  sealed.  1  CUt. 
Cont  1:  3  Johns.  Cas.  (N.  Y.)  60. 

In  Evidence.     Parol  evidence  Is  that 

delivered  verbally  hy  witnesses  in  court. 

PAROLE. 

In  International  Law.    The  agreement 

of  persons  who  have  been  taken  by  an  en- 
emy that  they  will  not  again  take  up  arms 
against  those  who  captured  them,  either  for 
a  limited  time  or  during  the  contlnuaoce  of 
the  war.    Vattel,  llv.  3,  c.  8,  3  161. 

In  Crlmlnar  Law.  A.  form  of  condi- 
tional pardon,  by  which  the  convict  Is  re- 
leased before  the  expiration  of  bis  term,  to 
remain  subject,  during  the  remainder  there- 
of, to  supervision  by  the  public  authorities, 
and  to  return  to  imprisonment  on  violation 
Of  the  conditions  of  the  parole. 


PARRICIDE  (from  Lat  pater,  father,  and 
cedere,  to  slay).  In  civil  law.  One  who 
murders  his  father;  one  who  murders  his 
mother,  his  brother,  his  sister,  or  his  chil- 
dren.   Merlin.  Repert,;  Dig.  48,  9.  1.  3.  4. 

The  common  law  doea  not  define  the  crime. 
and  makes  no  difference  in  punishment  be- 
tween It  and  other  murders.  I  Hale,  P.  C.  i 
380.  I 

In  colloquial  use.  the  term  Is  applied  ac- 1 
cording  to  Its  derivative,  rather  than  its  civ- 1 
ll-law  meaning,  to  the  slayer  of  a  father  only. 
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Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  63,  S  11;  Gierke.  Prax.  Cur. 
Adm.  tit.  4.  Singularly  translated  in 
Dyer  (17da),  part  actress.  Pars  aaena.  3 
How.  St  Tr.  863. 

IS  rcn,  a  party  defendant,     St.  Marlb,  c. 


PARS  ENITIA  (Lat.)    In  old  English  law. 

The  share  of  the  eldest  daughter  where  lands 
I  parted  between  daughters  by  lot,  she 
having  her  flrst  choice  after  the  division  of 
the  inheritance.  Co,  Lltt.  166b;  Glanv.  lib. 
7.  c.  3;  Fleta.  lib.  6.  c,  10,  §  "In  DIvlslonem." 

PARS  GRAVATA.  In  old  practice.  A  pai^ 
ty  aggrieved;  the  party  aggrieved.  Hardr. 
50;  3  Leon.  237. 

PARS  PRO  TOTO.    Part  tor  the  whole; 
e  naiae  of  a  part  used  to  represent  the 
whole;  as  the  roof  for  the  house,  ten  spears 
r  ten  armed  men,  etc. 

PARS  RATIONABILIS  (Lat.  reasonable 
part).  That  part  of  a  man's  goods  which  the 
law  gave  to  his  wife  and  children,  2  Bl. 
Comm.  492;  Magna  Charta;  9  Hen.  III.  c. 
18;  2  Steph.  Comm.  228,  254. 

PARSON.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  One  that 
hath  full  possession  of  all  the  rights  of  a 
parochial  church.  So  called  because  the 
church,  which  Is  an  invlslBle  body.  Is  repre- 
sented by  bis  person.  In  England  he  is  him- 
self a  body  corporate.  In  order  to  protect  and 
defend  the  church  (which  he  personates)  by 
a  perpetual  succession.    Co.  Lltt.  300. 

PARSON  IMPARSONA  (Lat)  A  persona, 
or  parson,  may  be  termed  "imperaonata,"  or 
"Impersonee,"  only  In  regard  to  the  posses- 
sion he  hath  of  the  rectory  by  the  act  of  an- 
other. Co.  Lltt  300.  One  that  is  inducted 
and  in  possession  of  a  beneflce,  e.  g.,  a  dean 
and  chapter.  Dyer,  40,  221.  He  that  is  In 
possesion  of  a  church,  be  it  presentatlve  or 
appropriate,  and  with  whom  the  church  is 
full. — persona  In  this  case  meaning  the  pa- 
tron who  gives  the  title,  and  persona  imper- 
xmata  the  parson  to  whom  the  benefice  is 
given  In  the  patron's  right.    Reg.  Jud.  24. 

PART.  A  share;  a  purpart.  This  word  Is 
also  used  In  contradistinction  to  counter- 
part. Covenants  were  formerly  made  In  a 
script  and  rescript,  or  part  and  counterpart 

PART  AND  PERTINENT.  In  Scotch  law. 
A  term  in  a  conveyance  Including  lands  or 
servitudes  held  for  forty  years  as  part  of, 
or  pertinent  to,  lands  conveyed,  natural 
frultB  before  they  are  aeparated,  woods  and 
parks,  etc.,  but  not  steelbow  stock,  unless 
the  lands  have  been  sold  on  a  rental.  Bell, 
Diet.;   Ersk.  Inst.  2.  5.  3.  et  seq. 


PART  OWNERS.  Those  who  own  a  thing 
together,  or  In  common. 

In  Maritime  Law.    A  term  applied  to 

two  or  more  persons  who  own  a  vesBel  to- 
gether, and  not  aB  partners. 

In  general,  when  a  majority  of  the  part 
owners  are  desirous  of  employing  such  a  ship 
upon  a  particular  voyage  or  adventure,  they 
have  a  right  to  do  so  upon  giving  security  In 
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tbe  admiralty  by  etlpulatfon  to  the  minority, 
It  required,  to  bring  her  back  and  restore  tbe 
^ip,  or,  in  case  of  her  loss,  to  pay  them  the 
value  of  tbeir  respective  shares.  4  Bouv. 
Inst,  note  3780;  Abb.  Sblpp.  70;  3  Kent, 
Comm.  (4tb  Ed.)  151;  Story,  Partn.  i  489; 
11  Pet.  (U.  8.)  175.  When  the  majority  do 
not  choose  to  employ  the  ship,  the  minority 
have  tbe  same  right,  upon  giving  similar  se' 
curity.  11  Pet.  (U.  8.)  175;  1  Hagg.  Adm. 
306;  Jacobsen,  Sea  Laws,  442. 

PARTE  NON  COMPARENTE  (Lat.)  The 
party  not  having  appeared.  The  condition 
of  a  cause  called  "default." 

PARTE  QUACUMQUE  INTEGRANTE 
sublata,  toHltur  tolum.  An  Integral  part  be- 
ing taken  away,  the  whole  is  taken  away.  8 
Coke,  41. 

PARTEM  ALIQUAIM  RECTE  INTELLI' 
gere  nemo  pot««t,  antequam  totum,  Iterum 
atque  Iterum,  perlegerlt.  No  one  can  rightly 
understand  any  part  until  he  has  read  the 
whole  again  and  again.    3  Coke,  52. 

PARTES  FINIS  NIL  HABERUNT  (LaL 
the  parties  to  the  line  had  nothing,  i.  e., 
nothing  which  they  could  convey).  In  old 
English  pleading.  The  plea  to  a  fine  levied 
by  a  stranger,  tmd  which  only  bound  parties 
and  privies.  2  Bl.  Comm.  350*;  Hob.  334;  1 
P.  Wms.  520:  1  Wooddeson,  Lect  315. 

PARTIAL  LOSS.  A  lose  of  a  part  of  a 
thing,  or  of  its  value,  as  contrasted  with  a 
total  loss. 

In  Maritime  Law.  Where  this  happens 

by  damage  to  an  article,  It  Is  also  called  a 
particular  average  (g,  v.) 

PARTICEPS  CRIMINIS.  A  sharer  or  par- 
taker in  crime.  Applied,  also,  to  persons 
participating  in  an  Illegal  or  Immoral  trans- 
action or  contract  not  criminal.  One  may 
be  particepa  criminia,  and  not  in  pari  delicto. 
124  N.  Y.  156. 

PARTICEPS  PLURE3  SUNT  QUASI 
unum  corpus  In  eo  quod  unum  Jus  habent,  et 
oportet  quod  corpus  alt  integrum,  et  quod 
In  nulla  parte  sit  defectus.  Many  parceners 
are  as  one  body.  Inasmuch  as  they  have  one 
right,  and  It  Is  necessary  that  the  body  be 
perfect,  and  that  there  be  a  defect  in  no  part 
Co.  Lltt.  4. 


PARTICULAR  AVERAGE.  ETverr  kind  of 
expense  or  damage,  short  of  total  loss,  which 
regards  a  particular  concern,  and  which  Is 
to  be  wholly  borne  by  the  proprietor  of  that 
concern  or  Interest  alone.  2  Phil.  Ins.  ;  354; 
1  Pars.  Mar.  Law,  284.     See  "Average." 


PARTICULAR  CUSTOM.  A  custom  which 
only  affects  the  inhabitants  of  some  particu- 
lar district. 

To  be  good,  a  particular  custom  must  have 
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been  used  bo  long  that  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary;  must  have  beeo 
continued;  must  have  been  peaceable;  must 
be  reasonable:  must  be  certain;  must  be 
consistent  with  Itself;  must  be  consistent 
with  other  customs.    1  Bl.  Comm.  74,  79. 

PARTICULAR  ESTATE.  An  esUte  which 
is  carved  out  o(  a  larger,  and  which  pre- 
cedes a  remainder;  as,  an  estate  for  years  to 
A.,  remainder  to  B.  for  life;  or,  an  estAte 
for  life  to  A.,  remainder  to  B.  in  tall.  This 
precedent  estate  Is  called  the  "particular  es- 
tate." 2  Bl.  Comm.  165;  4  Kent,  Comm.  226; 
16  Vlner,  Abr.  216;  4  Comyn,  Dig.  32;  & 
Comyn,  Dig.  346.    See  "Hemalnder." 

PARTICULAR  LIEN.  A  right  which  a  pei^ 
son  has  to  retain  property  in  respect  of  mon- 
ey or  labor  expended  on  such  particular 
property.    See  "Lien. ' 

PARTICULAR  MALICE.  Malice  against  a 
particular  person.    See  "Malice." 

PARTICULAR  STATEMENT.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania pleading  and  practice.  A  statement 
particularly  specifying  the  date  of  a  prom- 
ise, book  account,  note,  bond  (penal  or 
single),  bill,  or  all  of  them,  on  which  an  ac- 
tion Is  Founded,  and  the  amount  t>elleved  by 
the  plaintllC  to  be  due  from  the  defendant 
6  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  31.  It  Is  founded  on  the 
provisions  of  a  statute  passed  March  21, 
1806.  See  4  Smith,  Pa.  Laws,  328.  It  Is  an 
unmethodical  declaration,  not  restricted  to 
any  particular  form.  2  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.) 
537;  3  Serg.  ft  R.  fPa.)  405;  8  Serg.  A  R. 
(Pa.)  316,  667;  2  Browne  (Pa.)  40. 


PARTICULARS.  See  "Bill  of  ParticularB.* 

PARTICULARS  OF  CRIMINAL  CHAR. 
gea.  A  prosecutor,  when  a  charge  Is  general, 
is  frequently  ordered  to  give  the  defendant 
a  statement  of  the  acts  charged,  which  Is 
called.  In  England,  the  "particulars"  of  the 
charges. 
In  the  United  States,  a  bill  of  particulars 
often  ordered  for  the  same  purpose. 

PARTICULARS  OF  SALE.  When  proper- 
ty such  as  land,  houses,  shares,  reversions. 
is  to  be  sold  by  auction,  it  Is  usually 
described  in  a  document  called  tbe  "particu- 
lars." copies  of  which  are  distributed  among 
intending  bidders.  They  should  fairly  and 
accurately  describe  the  property.  Dart,  Vend. 
113;  1  Dav.  Conv.  511. 

PARTIES  (LaL  par*,  a  part).  Those  who 
take  part  in  tbe  performance  of  an  act,  as, 
making  a  contract,  carrying  on  an  action.  A 
party  In  law  may  be  said  to  be  those  united 
in  interest  in  the  performance  of  an  acL  It 
may  tben  be  composed  of  one  or  more  per- 
sona "Parties"  Includes  every  party  to  an 
act.  It  Is  also  used  to  denote  all  the  indi- 
vidual separate  persons  engaged  in  the  act, — 
in  which  sense,  however,  a  corporation  may 
be  a  party. 

—To  Contracts.    Those  persons  who  en- 
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gage  themBelvefl  to  do  or  not  to  do  the  mat- 
ters and  things  contained  In  an  agreement 

In  Actions.  The  persona  seeking  Te- 
ller, and  those  agaJnst  whom  relief  Is  sought, 
in  any  action.  Parties  are  either  "ol  rec- 
ord," being  those  In  whose  name  the  suit  Is 
brought,  or  who  are  named  as  defendants, 
and  "not  ol  record,"  those  not  so  named,  but 
who  have  a  beneficial  Interest  In  the  subject 
matter.    6  Abb.  Pr.  (N.  8.;  N.  Y.)  117. 

PARTITION.  The  division  which  Is  made 
between  several  persons  of  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  or  of  goods  and  chattels, 
■which  belong  to  them  as  coheirs  or  copro- 
prl'etors.  The  term  Is  more  technically  ap- 
plied to  the  division  of  real  estate  made  be- 
tween coparcenera,  tenants  In  common,  or 
joint  tenants. 

Compulsory  partition  is  that  which  takes 
place  by  a  judicial  proceeding  for  that  pur- 
pose, without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  one  or 
more  of  the  owners. 

Voluntary  partition  Is  that  made  by  the 
owners  by  mutual  consent. 

PARTNER.  One  who  Is  a  member  of  a 
partnership  (g.  v.) 

Ostensible  Partners,    Those  held  out 

and  known  aa  partners,  and  who  In  reality 

Secret  Partners.  Those  whose  rela- 
tion to  the  partnership  Is  concealed. 

Active  Partners.    Those  who  take  an 

BcUve  part  In  the  conduct  of  the  business. 
They  may  be  either  ostensible  or  secret  part- 

Silent  Partner*.    Those  who  take  no 

active  part  In  the  management  of  the  busi- 
nees.  They  may  be  either  ostensible  or  se- 
cret partners. 

Dormant  Partner*.    Such  as  are  both 

secret  and  silent  partners.  The 
sometimes  applied,  however,  as  meaning 
merely  a  secret  partner,  and  sometimes  ar 
meaning  a  silent  partner.    Para  PartJi.  9  31, 

Nominal  Partner*.  Such  as  are  appai^ 

ently  partners,  but  really  are  not. 

General  Partners.   Those  memhers  of 

a  limited  partnership  whose  liability  Is  not 
limited  by  special  agreement, 

Special  Partners.    Those  members  of 

a  limited  partnership  whose  liability  Is  lim- 
ited. See  "Partnership."  Shumaker,  Part- 
nership, lU. 

PARTNERSHIP.  The  relaUon  subsisting 
between  two  or  more  persons  who  have  con- 
tracted together  to  share  aa  common  owners 
the  profits  of  a  business  carried  on  by  all  or 
any  of  them  on  behalf  of  all  of  them.  Shu- 
maker, Partnership,  2. 

Elements: 

The  essential  elements  of  a  partnership 
are  (1)  a  contract  between  the  partners;  a 
true  partnership  being  always  formed  by 
contract,  not  by  operation  of  law.  138  III. 
74;  43  Mo.  391;  63  Pa.  St.  273.  The  so-called 
partnership  by  estoppel  or  holding  out  '" 
only  an  apparent  exception;  it  not  being  a 
true  partnership  inter  se,  but  only  a  liabil- 
ity of  Individuals  to  third  persons  as  If  they 
were  partners.    <2)  A  sharing  of  proflts;  but 


the  proflts  must  he  shared  between  the  p'ar{- 
ners  as  common  owners  thereof,  not  because 
of  a  portion  thereof  being  due  to  a  party 
as  a  debt.  S  H.  L.  Cas.  268;  5  Colo.  664;  30 
Me.  384;  38  Cal.  205;  28  Ohio  St.  319.  But 
community  of  ownership  In  the  stock  or  cap- 
ital by  means  of  whlcb  proflts  are  earned 
is  not  essential.     15  Conn.  67. 

Testa: 

Proflt  sharing,  therefore,  Is  not  a  test,  nor 
Is  mutual  agency,  for  mutual  agency  results 
from  partnership,  not  partnership  from 
agency.  The  true  test  is  the  intention  of  the 
parties  to  share  In  the  profits  as  common 
owners.  An  agreement  to  share  both  profits 
and  losses  is  prima  laeie  but  not  conclusive 
evidence  of  intention  to  form  a  partnership 
303),  as  Is  an  agreement  to  share 
profits  with  nothing  said  about  losses  (145 
U.  S.  611),  or  with  a  stipulation  against  the 
liability  of  one  of  the  parties  for  losses  (18 
Fed.  88^);  but  not  an  agreement  to  share 
gross  returns  (15  111.  31;  20  N.  Y.  93),  or 
to  share  losses  or  expenses  only  (92  III.  103; 
132  Mass.  423).  The  common  ownership  of 
property  does  not  create  a  partnership  un- 
less it  be  employed  In  business  tor  common 
profit    27  Iowa,  131. 

Classiflcatlon : 

Partnerships  classified  with  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  association  are  either  (1) 
ordinary  partnerships,  (2)  limited  partner- 
ships, being  those  wherein  the  liability  of 
one  or  more  partners  la.  by  compliance  with 
certain  statutory  provisions,  limited  to  the 
amount  of  their  contribution  to  the  capital 
stock,  or  (3)  joint-stock  companies,  being 
partnerships  with  a  capital  stock  divided  in- 
to transferable  shares. 

Partnerships  classified  with  reference  to 
their  extent  are  either  (1)  universal  part- 
nerships, being  those  In  which  the  parties 
bring  into  the  firm  all  their  property,  of 
whatever  nature,  and  employ  all  their  serv- 
ices for  the  common  benefit,  (2)  general 
partnerships,  being  those  formed  to  transact 
some  general  class  of  business,  or  (3)  spe- 
cial or  particular  partnerships,  being  those 
formed  for  a  particular  transaction. 

Partnerships  classified  with  reference  to 
their  business  are  either  (1)  trading  or  com- 
mercial partnerships,  being  those  whose 
business  consists  In  buying  or  preparing  tor 
sale  and  selling  commodities  for  proflt.  or 
(2)  nontrad lug  partnerships. 

PARTNERSHIP  IN  COMMENDAM.  In 
Louisiana  law.  Partnership  (n.  Qommendam. 
Is  formed  by  a  contract  by  which  one  person 
or  partnership  agrees  to  furnish  another 
person  or  partnership  a  certain  amount,  ei- 
ther in  property  or  money,  to  be  employed 
by  the  person  or  partnership  to  whom  it  Is 
furnished.  In  his  or  their  own  name  or  firm. 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  share  tn  Uie 
proflts.  In  the  proportion  determined  by  the 
contract,  and  of  being  liable  to  losses  and 
expenses  to  the  amount  furnished,  and  no 

more.    Civ.  Code  La.  art.  2839. 

PARTURITION.  The  act  of  giving  birth 
to  a  child.    See  "Birth." 
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PARTUS  (Lat.)  The  child  Just  before  it 
Is  born,  or  Immediately  after  Ub  birth;  oS- 

PARTU8  EX  LEGITIMO  THORO  NON 
eertiua  noscit  matrem  quam  genitorem  auam. 

The  offspring  of  a  legitimate  bed  koowe  not 
bis  mother  more  certainly  tbaa  bU  father. 
Fortescue,  c.  42. 

PARTUS  SEOUITUR  VENTREM.  The  oC- 
Bprlng  follow  the  condition  of  the  mother. 
Inst.  2.  1.  19.  This  Is  the  law  In  tlie  case 
of  slaves  and  animals  (1  Bouv.  Inst,  notes 
167,  502),  but  with  regard  to  freemen,  chil- 
dren fallow  the  condition  of  the  father. 

PARTY.    See  ■"Parties." 


PARTY  STRUCTURE.  A  structure  sepa- 
rating bulldiDSS,  stories,  or  rooms  which  be- 
.  long  to  different  owners,  or  which  are  ap- 
proached by  distinct  stalrcaaes  or  separate 
entrances  from  without,  whether  the  same 
be  a  partition,  arch,  floor,  or  other  structure. 
St.  IS  ft  19  Vict.  c.  122.  E  3.    Moiley  ft  W. 

PARTY  WALL.  A  wall  erected  on  the  line 
between  two  adjoining  estates,  belonging  to 
different  persons,  for  the  use  of  both  estates. 
2  Bout.  Inst,  note  1615. 

It  is  ordinarily  owned  in  common  by  the 
adjoining  owners,  but  may  be  divided  longi- 
tudinally or  divided  latltu  din  ally,  the  sec- 
tions iMing  subject  to  mutual  easements,  or 
it  may  belong  to  one  owner,  and  be  subject 
to  an  easement  In  favor  of  the  other.  50  N. 
T.  646;  75  111.  118. 


PARUM  CAVISSE  V1DETUR.  In  Roman 
law.  He  seems  to  have  taken  too  little 
care.  A  form  used  by  Judges  in  pronounc- 
ing sentence. 

PARUM  DIFFERUNT  QUAE  RE  CON- 
cordant.  Things  differ  but  little  which  agree 
in  substance.    2  Bulet.  S6. 

PARUM  EST  LATAM  ESSE  SENTEN- 
tiam,  nisi  mandetur  executfonl.  It  Is  not 
enough  that  sentence  should  be  given,  unless 
It  be  committed  to  execution.    Co.  Litt.  2S9. 

PARUM  PROFICIT  SCIRE  QUID  FIERI 
debet,  si  non  cognoscas  quomodo  alt  factu- 
rum.  It  avails  little  to  know  what  ought  to 
be  done,  it  you  do  not  know  how  It  is  to  be 

done.     2   Inst.  503. 

PARVA  SERJANTIA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old 
English  law.  Petty  serjeanty.  Fleta,  lib.  1 
c.  11.  Called  also,  parva  serjanleria.  Ma^a 
Carta.  9  Hen.   III.  c.  27. 

PARVUM  CAPE.    See  "Petit  Cape." 

PAS   {Ft.)     Precedence. 


lennim  Fam-hae,  of  the  term  of  Easter. 
Bracton,  (oi.  246b.  ±  die  PascJtae  in  guin- 
tlecim  dies,  from  the  day  of  Easter  In  fif- 
teen days;  after  fifteen  days  of  Easter.  Reg. 
Jud.  36;  3  Bl.  Comm.  Append.  No.  ill.  S  3. 

PASCUA  SILVA  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  Uw. 
A  feeding  wood;  a  wood  devoted  to  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle  {quae  pastui  pecudum  dealinata 
-•«/).    Dig.  50. 16.  30.  5. 

PASS. 

In  Practice.  To  proceed;  to  he  en- 
tered. A  verdict  or  Judgment  Is  said  "to 
pass  for"  a  party  where  It  Is  delivered  in  bia 
favor.  This  term  is  directly  taken  from  the 
old  French  passer. 

■In  Conveyancing.  To  go  from  one  per- 
il another;  to  be  transferred.  "The 
names  of  things  by  which  they  pass  in  as- 
."  Hale,  Anal,  i  ziiv.  "By  what 
names  things  pass."  Id.  S  xxxv. 

To  convey  or  transfer.  "To  pass  an  es- 
tate." "BfffeCtual  words  to  pass  the  inter- 
est." Id.  i  XXXV.  "The  passing  of  estates." 
Id. 

PASSAGE  MONEY.  The  sum  dalmable 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  person,  with  or  witb- 

it  luggage,  on  the  water. 

The  difference  between  freight  and  passage 
money  Is  this,  that  the  former  Is  claimable 
tor  the  carriage  of  goods,  and  the  latter  for 
the  carriage  of  the  person.  The  same  rules 
which  govern  the  claim  for  freight  affect 
that  for  passage  money.  3  Chit.  Com.  Law, 
424;  1  Pet.  Adm.  (N.  Y.)  126;  3  Johns.  (N. 
T.)  336.  See  "Commoo  Carriers  of  Passen- 
gers." 

PA88AQIO.  An  ancient  writ  addressed  to 
the  keepers  of  the  ports  to  permit  a  man 
who  had  the  king's  leave  to  pass  over  sea. 
Reg.  Orig.  193, 

PAS8AQIUM  (Law  Lat.;  Law  Fr.  pa«gage, 
from  panset;  to  pass).  In  old  English  law. 
Passage;  a  passing  over  sea;  a  voyage 
Reg.  Orlg.  193b.  A  term  frequently  used  in 
the  law  of  essoins.  In  the  days  of  the  Cru- 
sades.   Bracton,  fol.  339;  Fleta.  lib.  6,  c.  8. 

PAS8AT0R.  He  who  has  the  interest  or 
command  of  the  passage  of  a  river;  or  a  lord 
to  whom  a  duty  Is  paid  (or  passage.  Whar- 
ton. 

PASSENGER.  One  who  has  taken  a  place 
in  a  public  conveyance  for  the  purpose  of 
being  transported  from  one  place  to  another. 
One  who  Is  so  conveyed  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Though  the  relation  of  passenger  and  car- 
rier Is  m  a  sense  a  matter  of  contract,  on 
Recount  of  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  receive 
all  persons  without  discriminations,  the  Im- 
plications of  contract  are  broader  than  In 
other  cases.  Thus,  one  Is  a  passenger  on 
a  train  which  he  took  by  mistake.  64  Tex. 
536;  40  Ind.  37. 

One  who  is  carried  gratuitously  Is  a  pas- 
senger, as  Is  one  who  has  not  vet  paid  his 
tare  (57  N.  Y.  Super.  Ct.  348:  46  Mo.  App. 
565),  but  not  one  who  designs  evading  pay- 
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ment  of  (are  <1&7  Mass.  S7T),  even  by  using 
a  pass  isfiued  to  another  (107  Ind.  442). 

An  employe  of  the  carrier  not  engaged  In 
tbe  management  of  tbe  particular  train  Is  a 
passenger  <69  Oa.  TIE;  but  see  95  N.  Y.  267). 
as  Is  an  employe  of  another  carrier  under 
contract,  as  an  express  messenger  (56  Arfc. 
594),  or  a  postal  clerk  (95  N.  Y.  662;  57  Fed. 
165). 

The  relation  of  passenger  and  carrier  be- 
gins tbe  moment  one  goes  on  tbe  carrier's 
premises  to  take  passage  on  one  of  Its  trains 
(58  Ga,  461;  36  Fed.  72;  40  Barb.  [N.  Y.l 
G46),  and  is  not  ended  until  the  passenger 
leaves  the  conveyance  and  the  carrier's  prem- 
ises (55  Kan.  5S2;  146  Mass.  S41;  9  Tex.  CIt. 
App.  599). 

PASSIVE  DEBTS.  In  the  civil  law.  All 
tbe  sums  of  which  one  is  a  debtor,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "active  debt," — those  which 
are  owed  to  one;  the  terms  being  need  in 
the  same  sense  as  "bills  payable"  and  "bills 
receivable."  Tbe  term  "passive  debt"  Is  al- 
so used  to  indicate  Ane  upon  which  no  inter- 
est Is  payable,  as  distinguished  from  "active 
debt," — one  which  draws  interest. 
PASSIVE  TRUST.  See  "Trust." 
PASSIVE  USE.    A  permissive  use  (q.  r.) 

PASSPORT  (Fr.  paster,  to  pass,  port,  har- 
bor  or  gate). 

in  Maritime  Law.    A  paper  containing 

a  permission  from  the  neutral  state  to  the 
captain  or  master  of  a  ship  or  vessel  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  voyage  proposed.  It  usually  con- 
tains his  naihe  and  residence,  the  name, 
property,  description,  tonnage,  and  destina- 
tion of  tbe  ship,  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
the  cargo,  tbe  place  from  whence  it  comes, 
and  its  destination,  with  such  other  matters 
as  the  practice  of  the  place  requires. 

It  is  also  called  a  "sea  brief,"  or  "sea  let- 
ter." But  Marshall  dlstiDguishes  sea  letter 
from  passport,  which  latter,  he  says.  Is  In- 
tended to  protect  the  ship,  while  the  former 
relates  to  the  cargo,  destination,  etc.  See 
Jacobsen.  Sea  Laws,  66,  note.  This  docu- 
ment is  indispensablj'  necessary  In  time  of 
war  for  the  safety  of  every  neutral  vessel. 
Marsh.  Ins.  bk.  1,  c.  9,  S  6,  317,  406b. 

A  Mediterranean  pass  or  protection 
against  the  Barbary  powers.  Jacobsen,  Sea 
Laws,  66,  note;  Act  Cong.  1796. 

In     International    Law.    A   document 

granted  In  time  of  war  to  protect  persons  or 
property  from  the  general  operation  of  hos- 
tilities. Wheaton.  Int.  Law,  475;  1  Kent, 
Comm.  161;  6  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  3. 

An  official  letter  of  Identification,  given  to 
travelers  in  most  countries  of  continental 
Elurope.  These  are  intended  to  protect  tbem 
on  their  journey  from  all  molestation  while 
they  are  obedient  to  the  laws.  Passports  ate 
also  granted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  per- 
sona travelling  abroad,  certifying  that  they 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  9  Pet.  (U. 
S.)  692.  See  1  Kent,  Comm.  162,  182;  Mer- 
lin. RemrL 


Pastures.  Lands  npon  which  beasts 
feed  themselves.  By  a  grant  of  pastures,  the 
land  itself  passes.    1  Thomas,  Co.  Lltt.  20S. 

PASTUS.  The  procuration  or  provision 
which  feudal  tenants  were  bound  to  make  for 
their  lords  at  certain  times,  or  as  often  as 
they  made  a  progress  to  their  lands.  It  was 
often  converted  Into  money.    Wharton. 


patent,  a  grant  of  some  privilege,  prop- 
erty, or  authority,  made  by  the  government 
or  sovereign  of  a  country  to  one  or  more  In- 
dividualB.    Phil.  Pat.  1. 

As  tbe  term  was  originally  used  In  Eng- 
land, It  slgnlSed  certain  written  instruments 
emanating  from  the  king,  and  sealed  with 
the  great  eeal.  These  instruments  conferred 
grants  of  lands,  honors,  or  franchises;  they 
were  called  "letters  patent."  from  being  de- 
livered open,  and  by  way  of  contradistinction 
from  Instruments  like  the  French  lettres  de 
cachet,  which  went  out  sealed. 

In  the  United  States  the  word  "patent"  is 
sometimes  understood  to  mean  tbe  title  deed 
by  which  a  government,  either  state  or  feder- 
al, conveys  Its  lands.  But  In  Us  more  usual 
acceptation  it  Is  understood  as  referring  to 
those  instruments  by  which  the  United 
States  secures  to  Inventors  for  a  limited 
time  the  exclusive  use  of  their  own  Inven- 

PATENT  AMBIGUITY.  One  arising  from 
the  words  of  an  instrument,  and  hence  ob- 
vious on  Its  face  before  attempting  to  ap- 
ply the  words  to  the  subject  matter.  See 
"Latent  Ambiguity." 

PATENT  OF  PRECEDENCE.  Letters  pat- 
ent granted.  In  England,  to  such  barristers 
as  the  crown  thinks  fit  to  honor  with  that 
mark  of  distinction,  whereby  they  are  Enti- 
tled to  such  rank  and  preaudience  as  are  as- 
signed in  their  respective  patents,  which  is 
sometimes  next  after  tbe  attorney  general, 
but  more  usually  next  after  her  majesty's 
counsel  then  being.  These  rank  promiscu- 
ously with  the  king's  (or  queen's)  counsel, 
but  are  not  the  sworn  servants  of  the  crown. 
3  Bl.  Comm.  28;  3  Steph.  Comm.  274. 


PATENT  ROLLS.  In  English  law.  Rolls 
containing  the  records  of  letters  patent 
granted  by  tbe  crown  since  tbe  year  1516. 
The  earlier  of  these  records  are  deposited 
he  Tower,  the  others  are  in  the  Rolls' 
Chapel,  Hubback,  Ev.  Success.  616,  617, 
where  a  particular  description  is  given. 

PATENT  WRIT.  In  old  practice.  An  open 
writ;  one  not  closed  or  sealed  up.  See 
"Close  Writs." 

PATER  (Lat.)     A  father;  the 
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PATER-FAMILfAS  (Lat.)  In  civil  law. 
One  who  was  sui  juris,  and  not  subject  to 
tbe  paternal  powev. 

In  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  ol  what 
was  understood  in  tbe  Roman  law  by  thie 
term,  it  ie  proper  to  refer  briefly  to  the  ar- 
tificial organization  ot  tbe  Roman  family, — 
the  greatest  moral  pheDomenon  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race.  The  comprehen- 
sive term  familia  embraced  both  persons  and 
property.  Money,  lands,  houBes,  slaves,  chil- 
dren, all  constituted  part  Of  this  artificial 
lamlly,  this  juridical  entity,  this  legal  patri- 
mony, the  title  to  which  was  exclusively 
vested  in  tbe  chief  or  faler-famiHaa,  who 
alone  was  capax  dominii,  and  who  belonged 
to  himself,  sui  juris. 

The  word  pater-tamiliai  Is  by  no  means 
equivalent  to  tbe  modern  expression  father 
of  a  family,  but  means  "proprietor,"  In  the 
strongest  sense  of  that  term.  It  Is  he,  flui 
in  domo  dominium  habet.  In  whom  were 
centered  all  property,  all  power,  all  author- 
ity. He  was.  In  a  word,  tbe  lord  and  master, 
whose  authority  was  unlimited.  No  one  but 
he  who  was  sui  jurii.  who  was  paler-famiH- 
LJ.  was  capable  of  exercising  any  right  of 
property,  or  wielding  any  superiority  or 
power  over  anything,  for  nothing  could  be- 
long to  him  who  was  himself  aiieni  jurit. 
Hence  the  children  of  the  fllU-tamiUas.  as 
well  as  thoEe  of  slaves,  belonged  to  the  pa- 
ter-tamiJios.  In  the  same  manner,  every- 
thing that  was  acquired  by  the  sons  or  slaves 
formed  a  part  o(  the  familia.  and,  conse- 
quently, belonged  to  its  chief.  This  absolute 
property  and  power  of  the  paler-famUias 
only  ceased  with  his  life,  unless  he  volun- 
tarily parted  with  them  by  a  sate;  for  the 
alienation  by  sale  Is  invariably  the  symbol 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  dlEsolving  the 
stern  dominion  of  the  patrT-familiaa  over 
those  be'onKinK  to  the  familia.  Thus,  both 
emanclratlon  and  adoption  are  the  results 
of  Imai^nary  sales, — per  imafiinarias  vendi- 
tiones.  As  the  daughter  remained  in  the  fam- 
ily of  her  father,  grandfather,  or  great- 
grandfather, aa  the  case  might  be.  notwith- 
standing her  marriage.  It  followed  as  a  nec- 
essary consequence  that  the  child  never  be- 
longed to  the  same  family  as  Its  motl^r. 
There  In  no  civil  relationship  between  them; 
they  are  natural  relatione  — minaH.^-hvt 
they  are  not  legally  related  to  each  other. — 
agnatl.  and  therefore  the  child  never  Inher- 
its from  Its  mother,  nor  the  mother  from  her 
child.  There  was,  however,  a  means  by 
which  the  wife  might  enter  Into  the  family 
and  subject  herself  to  the  power  of  her  hus- 
band, in  manu  mOTiti,  and  therebv  establish 
a  leeat  relationship  between  herself  and  ber 
husband.  This  marital  power  of  tbe  hus- 
band over  the  wife  was  generally  acquired 
either  coemptioiie.  bv  the  purchase  of  the 
wife  by  the  husliand  from  the  pater-fatnilia». 
or  usu.  bv  the  prescription  based  on  the  poa 
session  of  one  year. — the  same  bv  which  the 
title  to  movable  property  was  acquired  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  governing  the  wsu- 
cnpfo   (uMi  copere,  to  obtain  by  use).     An- 


other mode  of  otitalnlng  the  same  end  wa» 
the  con/arreaHo.  a  sacred  ceremony  perform- 
ed by  the  breakiag  and  eating  of  a  amall 
cake,  farreuni.  by  the  married  couple.  It 
was  supposed  that  by  an  observance  of  this 
ceremony  tbe  marital  power  was  producod 
by  the  intervention  of  the  gods.  This  sol- 
emn mode  of  celebrating  marriages  was  pe- 
culiar to  the  patrician  families.  By  means 
of  these  fictions  and  ceremonies,  the  wife  he- 
came,  In  tbe  eye  ot  the  law,  tbe  daughter  of 
her  husband,  and  the  sister  of  the  children 
to  whom  she  gave  birth,  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  strangers  to  her.  Well  might 
GaluB  say.  Fere  nulli  alii  aunt  hominet  qtU 
talem  in  tiberot  habeant  potestaiem.  guatem 
not  habemut. 

This  extraordinary  organization  of  the  Ro- 
man fanlilr,  and  the  unlimited  powers  and 
authority  vested  In  the  paler-familias.  con- 
tinued until  the  reign  of  Justinian,  who,  br 
his  llSth  Novel,  enacted  on  the  eth  of  Au- 
gust, 544,  abolished  the  distinction  between 
the  agnatio  and  coiinatio,  and  established  the 
order  ot  inheritance,  which,  with  some  mod- 
incatlons,  continues  to  exist  at  tbe  present 
day  In  all  countries  whose  Jurisprudence  la 
tnsed   on  the  civil    law.     Bee   "Patrta   Po- 

PATER  IS  EST  QUEM  NUPTIAE  DE- 
monstrant.  The  father  is  he  whom  the  mar- 
riage points  out.  1  Bl.  Comm.  446;  T  Mart. 
(N.  S.;  La)  548,  553;  Dig.  8.  4.  E;  1  Bouv. 
Inst,  notes  273,  304,  322;  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  458. 


PATERNA  PATERNI8  (Lat.  the  father-a 
to  the  Father's).  In  French  law.  An  ex- 
preaaion  used  to  signify  that,  in  a  sncceadan, 
the  property  coming  from  tjte  father  of  the 
deceased  descends  to  bis  paternal  relation*. 

PATERNAL,  That  which  belongs  to  the 
father  or  comes  from  him;  as.  paternal  pow- 
er, paternal  relation,  paternal  estate,  pater- 
nal line.    See  "IJne," 

PATERNAL  POWER.  The  authortty  law- 
fully exercised  by  parents  over  their  chil- 
dren.   See  "Father." 

PATERNAL  PROPERTY.  That  which  de- 
scends or  comes  from  the  father  and  other 
ascendants  or  collaterals  of  the  paternal 
stock.    Domat,  tit.  3,  i  2,  note  11. 


PATIBULATED.    Hanged. 


PATIEN8.  In  tbe  civil  law,  the  pasalve 
party  to  a  transaction.  The  correlative  tMTU 
is  agent.    See  "Agent  and  Patient" 

PATRIA  (Lat.)  The  country;  the  men  of 
the  neighborhood  competent  to  serve  on  a 
Jury;  a  Jury.  This  word  is  near^  a 
mouB  with  pott  (a.  V.) 


Coo'^lc 


PATRIA  LABORIBUS,  ETC.  (67 

.    PATRIA      LABORIBUS      ET      EXPENSI8 
non  debet  fatigarl.    A  Jury  ougbt  not  to  be 

taaraBsed  by  labors  and  expenses.  Jenk.  Cent 

CaE.  6. 

PATRIA  POTE8TAS  (Lat.)  In  civil  law. 
The  paternal  power;  the  authority  which  the 
law  vests  Id  the  father  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  his  legitimate  children. 

One  of  the  effects  of  marriage  is  the  pa- 
ternal authority  over  the  children  born  In 
wedlock.  In  the  early  period  of  the  Ro- 
man history,  the  paternal  authority  was  un- 
limited. The  father  had  the  absolute  con- 
trol over  bis  children,  and  might  even,  as 
the  domestic  magistrate  of  his  family,  con- 
demn them  to  death.  They  could  acquire 
nothing  except  for  the  beneQt  of  the  paler- 
famitiat  fq.  v,),  and  they  were  even  liable  to 
be  sold  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  author 
of  their  existence.  But  In  the  pragress  of 
civilisation,  this  stern  rule  was  gradually 
relaxed.  The  voice  of  nature  and  humanity 
was  listened  to  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
cblldren  of  a  cmel  and  heartless  father.  A 
passage  in  the  37th  book  (title  12,  S  5)  of 
the  Pandects  informs  ua  that,  In  the  year 
870  of  Rome,  the  emperor  Trajan  compelled 
a  father  to  release  his  son  from  the  paternal 
authority,  on  account  of  cruel  treatment. 
The  same  emperor  sentenced  a  father  to 
transportation  because  be  had  killed  his  son 
in  a  hunting  party,  although  the  son  had 
been  guilty  of  adultery  with  his  stepmother; 
for.  says  Marcianus,  who  reports  the  case, 
palria  potestaa  in  pietate  debet,  non  in  atro- 
cilate.  coTtsistere.  Ulplanus  says  that  a  fa- 
ther Is  not  permitted  to  kill  his  son  without 
a  Judgment  from  the  prefect  or  the  presi- 
dent of  the  province.  In  the  year  981  of 
Rome,  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  ad- 
dresaed  a  constitution  to  a  father,  which  Is 
found  In  book  8.  tit  47,  i  3.  of  the  Justinian 
Code,  In  wbicb  be  says:  "Your  paternal  au' 
thorlty  authorizes  you  to  cbastise  your  son, 
and.  It  he  persists  In  bis  misconduct,  you 
may  bring  him  before  the  president  of  the 
province,  who  will  sentence  him  to  such  pun- 
ishment as  you  may  desire."  In  the  same 
book  and  title  of  the  Code  we  Rnd  a  consti- 
tution or  the  emperor  Constantlne,  dated  tn 
the  year  of  Rome  1065,  which  indicts  the 
punlsbment  denounced  against  parrfcldi 
the  tether  who  shall  be  convicted  of  having 
killed  blB  son.  The  power  of  selling  the 
child,  which  at  flrst  was  unlimited,  was  also 
much  restricted,  and  Anally  altogether  abol 
Istaed.  by  subsequent  legislation,  especially 
during  the  empire.  Paulus,  who  wrote  about 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  of  Rome.  In- 
forms us  that  the  father  could  only  sell  his 
child  In  case  of  extreme  poverty. — contem- 
pJatione  eitremae  Reces»itatti  aat  alimenla- 
TM-m  gratia.  In  1039  of  Rome,  Diocletian  and 
Maxlmian  declare  !fl  a  rescript  that  It  Is  be- 
yond doubt  {mnnifFfllnnimi  iwrix)  that  i 
tber  can  neither  sell  nor  pledge  nor  donate 
his  children.  Constantlne,  In  10S9,  permit 
ted  the  sale  by  the  father  of  bis  child  at  its 
birth,  and  when  forced  to  do  so  by  abject 
poverty, — propter  nim,ia7n  paupertalem  ege»- 
tat^nque  vidua;  and  the  same  law  is  re- 
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enacted  in  the  Code  of  J>istlnlan.  Code,  4. 
43.  2.  3. 

The  father,  being  bound  to  indemnity  tbe 
party  who  had  been  Injured  by  the  offenses 
oC  his  child,  could  release  himself  from  this 

ispODSfblltty  by  an  abandonment  of  the 
offender,  In  the  same  manner  as  the  master 
Id  abandon  his  slave  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose,— noxali  causa  niancipare.  This  power 
of  abandonment  continued  lo  exist,  with  re- 
gard to  male  children,  up  to  tbe  time  of 
Galus,  In  the  year  925  of  Rome.  But  by  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian  It  Is  forbidden.  Inst. 
4.  8.  7. 

With  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  father  to 
tbe  property  the  child  might  acquire.  It  was 
originally  as  extensive  and  absolute  as  It  It 
had  been  acquired  by  a  slave.  The  child 
could  possess  nothing  nor  acquire  anything 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  father.  It  Is  true, 
tbe  child  might  possess  a  pecuHvm,  but  of 
this  he  had  only  a  precarious  enjoyment, 
subject  to  tbe  will  and  pleasure  of  tbe  father. 
Under  tbe  first  emperors,  a  distinction  was 
made  in  favor  of  the  son  as  to  such  property 
as  had  been  acquired  by  liim  In  the  army, 
which  was  called  castrense  peculium,  to 
which  tbe  son  acquired  a  title  In  himself. 
Constantlne  extended  this  rule  by  applying 
It  to  sttch  property  as  the  child  had  acquired 
by  services  In  offices  held  In  the  state,  or  by 
following  a  liberal  profession.  This  was  de- 
nominated Quasi  caitrente  peculium.  He  also 
created  the  peculium  adventitium.  which  was 
composed  of  all  property  Inherited  by  the 
^on  from  bis  mother,  whether  by  will  or  db 
intestat;  but  the  father  had  the  usufruct  of 
this  peculium.  Arcadius  and  Honorius  ex- 
tended it  to  everything  the  son  acquired  by 
succession  or  donations  from  his  grandfather 
or  mother  or  other  ascendants  In  the  mater- 
nal line,  Theodoalus  and  Valentlnlan  em- 
braced In  It  whatever  was  given  by  one  of 
the  spouses  to  the  other,  and  Justinian  in- 
cluded In  it  everything  acquired  by  the  son, 
except  such  as  was  produced  by  property  be- 
longing to  the  father  himself.  It  is  thus 
seen  that,  by  the  legislation  of  Justinian  and 
his  predecessors,  the  paternal  power  with 
regard  to  property  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

The  pater  familial  had  not  only  under  his 
paternal  power  his  own  children,  but  also 
the  children  of  his  sons  and  grandsoos.^ln 
fact,  all  his  descendants  In  the  male  line; 
and  this  authority  continued  In  full  force 
and  vigor,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  age 
of  those  subject  to  It.  The  highest  offices  In 
the  government  did  not  release  the  Incum- 
bent from  the  paternal  authority.  The  vic- 
torious general  or  consul  to  whom  the  hott- 
ora  of  a  triumph  were  decreed  by  the  senate 
was  subject  to  the  paternal  power  in  tbe 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  tbe 
humblest  citizen.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  domestic  subjection  did  not 
Interfere  witb  the  capacity  of  exercising  tbe 
highest  public  functions  In  the  state.  Tbe 
children  of  the  daughter  were  not  subject  to 
the  paternal  authority  of  her  father. — they 
entered  Into  tbe  family  of  her  husband.  Wo- 
men could  never  exercise  the  paternal  powar 
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And  even  when  a  woman  was  herulf  lui 
jurit,  ahe  could  not  exercise  tbe  paternal 
power,  tt  IB  Tor  this  reason.  Ulplan  observes, 
that  the  family  of  which  a  woman,  titi  juris, 
was  the  head,  mater-famitiai,  commenced 
and  ended  with  her, — mutier  autem  tamiliae 
atioe  et  caput  et  /tnls  eH.  1  Ortolan,  191  et 
seq. 

The  modern  civil  law  haa  hardly  preserved 
any  features  o(  the  old  Roman  Jurisprudence 
concerning  the  paternal  power.  Article  233 
of  the  IjOuielana  Code  provides.  It  is  true, 
that  a  child,  whatever  be  Its  age,  owes  honor 
and  respect  to  Its  father  and  mother;  and 
the  next  article  adds  that  the  child  remains 
nnder  the  authority  of  the  father  and  moth- 
er until  his  majority  or  emancipation,  and 
that.  In  case  o(  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  parents,  the  auUiorltj  of  the  fa- 
ther shall  prevail.  In  the  succeeding  article, 
obedience  ts  enjoined  on  the  child  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  parents  ae  long  as  he  remains 
subject  to  the  paternal  authority.  But  ar- 
ticle 236  renders  the  foregoing  rules  in  a 
great  measure  nugatory,  by  declaring  that 
"a  child  under  the  age  of  puberty  cannot 
quit  the  paternal  house  without  the  permis- 
sion of  hiB  father  and  mother,  who  have  a 
right  to  correct  him,  provided  tt  be  done 
in  a  reaaonable  manner,"  So  that  the  power 
of  correction  ceases  with  the  age  of  fourteen 
tor  hoys  and  twelve  for  glrle.  Nay.  at  these 
ages  the  children  may  leave  the  paternal 
roof  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  their  par- 
«nta  It  is  seen  that,  by  the  modern  law, 
the  paternal  authority  la  vested  In  both  par- 
ents, but  uractically  it  is  generally  exerdsed 
by  the  father  alone,  tor,  wherever  there  Is  a 
difference  of  opinion,  his  will  prevails.  The 
great  object  to  be  attained  by  the  exercise 
of  the  paternal  power  Is  the  education  of  the 
children  to  prepare  them  for  the  battle  of 
life,  to  make  them  useful  citizens  and  re- 
spectable members  of  society.  During  the 
marriage,  the  parents  are  entitled  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  property  of  their  minor  chil- 
dren, subject  to  the  obligation  of  supporting 
and  educating  them,  and  of  paying  the  taxes, 
making  the  necessary  repairs,  etc.  Dona- 
tions made  to  minors  are  accepted  by  their 
parents  or  other  ascendants.  The  father 
has  under  his  control  all  actions  which  It 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  tor  his  minor 
children  during  the  marriage.  When  the 
marriage  Is  dissolved  by  the  death  of  one  of 
the  spouses,  the  paternal  power  ceases,  and 
the  tntorshlp  Is  opened;  but  the  surviving 
parent  Is  the  natural  tutor,  and  can  at  bis 
death  appoint  a  testamentary  tutor  to  his 
minor  children.     See  "Pater-Pamlllas." 

PATRIA  POTESTAS  IN  PIETATE  DEB- 
et,non  In  atrocltate  conslatere.  Paternal  pow- 
er should  consist  In  affection,  not  In  atrocity. 


PATRONUS 


PATRIMONIUM.  In  clvU  law.  That  which 
is  capable  of  being  inherited. 

Things  capable  of  being  possessed  by  a 
single  person  exclusively  of  alt  others  are.  la 
the  Roman  or  civil  law.  said  to  be  in  patri- 
monio;  when  incapable  of  being  so  possessed, 
they  are  extra  patrimonium. 

Most  things  may  be  inherited;  but  there 
ore  some  which  are  said  to  be  extra  patri- 
monium, or  which  are  not  In  commerce. 
These  are  such  as  are  common,  as  the  Ugbt 
of  heaven,  the  air.  the  sea,  and  tlie  like; 
things  public,  as  rivers,  harbors,  roads, 
creeks,  porta,  arms  o[  the  sea,  the  seashore, 
hlghwaya,  bridges,  and  the  like;  things 
which  belong  to  cities  and  municipal  corpo- 
rations, as  public  squares,  streets,  market 
bouses,  and  the  like.  See  1  Bouv.  Inst,  notes 
421-446. 

PATRIMONY.  Any  kind  of  property;  such 
estate  as  has  descended  In  the  same  family 
estates  which  have  descended  or  been  de- 
vised In  a  direct  line  from  the  tather,  and, 
by  extension,  from  the  mother  or  other 


PATRICIU8.    laRomanlaw.   Anonheredl- 
tary  title  of  nobility  conferred  by  the  em- 

PATRIMONIAL.    A    thing    which    cornea 


PATRIMUS  (Lat.  from  pater,  father).  In 
the  civil  law.  One  who  had  a  tather  living. 
Calv.  Lex.;   Spelman. 

PATRINU8  (Law  Lat.  from  pater,  father), 
m  old  ecclesiastical  law.  A  p>d  tather. 
Spelman. 

PATROCINIUM  (Lat)  In  the  Roman  law. 
Patronage;  protection;  defense.  The  busi- 
ness or  duty  of  a  patron  or  advocate.  See 
"Patronus." 

PATRON. 

In   ecelealasllcal   Law.    He  who  baa 

the  disposition  and  gift  of  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

In  Roman  Law.  The  former  master  of 

a  freedman.    Dig.  2.  4.  8.  1. 

PATRONAGE.  The  right  of  appolnUng  to 
office:  as.  the  patronage  of  the  presideot  of 
the  United  States,  if  ahnsed.  may  endanger 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

In   Eoclealastlcal  Law.    The  right  of 

presentation  to  a  church  or  ecclesiaatlcal 
beneflce.    2  Bl.  Comm.  21. 

PATR0NATU8  (Lat.  from  poironua,  g.  r.) 

In   the    Roman    Law.     The  condition, 

relation,  right,  or  duty  of  a  patron. 
In  Ecclesiastical  Law.  Patronage  (^.r.) 

PATRONUM  FACIUNT  DOS,  AEDIFICA 
tlo,  fundus.  Endowment,  building,  and  land 
make  a  patron.     Dod.  Adv.  7. 

PATRONUS  (LaL)  In  Roman  law.  A 
modification  of  the  Latin  word  pater,  tather. 
A  denomination  applied  by  Romulus  to  tho 
first  senators  of  Rome,  and  which  ther  al> 


wftys  afterw&rde  bore.  Romalns  at  first  ap- 
pointed a  hundred  of  them.  SeTen  years 
atterwardB,  In  consequence  of  the  associa- 
tion of  Tatlue  to  the  Romans,  a  hundred 
more  were  appointed,  <Jiosen  from  the  Sa- 
blnee.  Tarqulnlue  Prlecus  Increased  the 
number  to  three  hundred.  Those  appointed 
by  Romulus  and  Tatlus  were  called  patres 
majorum  gentium,  and  the  others  were  called 
patres  mlnomm  gentium.  These  and  their 
descendants  constituted  the  noblUt^  of 
Rome.  The  rest  of  the  people  were  called 
the  "plebeians,"  every  one  of  whom  was 
obliged  to  choose  one  of  these  fathers  as  blB 
patron.  The  relation  thuB  constituted  JnTolv- 
ed  important  conaequences.  The  plebeian, 
who  was  called  cHens  (a  client),  was  obliged 
to  furnish  the  means  of  maintenance  to  his 
chosen  patron,  to  furnish  a  portlod  for  his 
patron's  daughters,  to  ransom  him  and  his 
sons.  If  captured  by  an  enemy,  and  pay  all 
sums  recovered  against  him  by  Judgment  of 
the  courts.  The  patron,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  obliged  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
bis  client,  whether  present  or  absent,  to  pro- 
tect bis  person  and  property,  and  especially 
to  defend  him  In  all  actions  brought  against 
him  for  any  cause.  Neither  could  accuse  or 
bear  testimony  against  the  other,  or  give 
contrary  votes,  etc.  The  contract  was  of  a 
sacred  nature;  the  violation  of  It  was  a  sort 
of  treason,  and  punishable  as  such.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero  (De  Repub.  11.  9),  this  relation 
formed  an  Integral  part  of  the  governmental 
system,  Et  haJtuit  plebem  in  cHentelat  prin- 
cipum  descriptum,  which  he  afBrma  was  emi- 
nently useful.  Blachstone  traces  the  system 
of  vassalage  to  this  ancient  relation  of  pa- 
tron and  client.  It  was.  In  fact,  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  feudal  institutions  of  tba  mid- 
dle ages,  designed  to  maintain  order  In  a 
rising  state  by  a  comhlnattcui  of  the  oppos- 
ing Interests  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the 
common  people,  upon  the  principle  of  recip- 
rocal bonds  for  mutual  Interests.  Duma- 
xeau.  Barreau  Romain,  S  lii.  Ultimately,  by 
force  of  radical  changes  la  the  institution, 
the  word  patronut  came  to  signify  nothing 
more  than  an  advocate.    Id.  iv. 


PATRUELI8  (Lat)  In  civlllaw.  A  cousin 
german  by  the  father's  side;  the  son  or 
daughter  of  a  father's  brother.  Dig.  38. 
XO.  1. 

PATRUUS  <Lat.)  In  civil  law.  An  uncle 
by  the  father's  side;  a  father's  brother. 
Dig.  38.  10.  10.  Patrum  magnvs  is  a  grand- 
father's brother, — grand-uncle.  Patruus  ma- 
jor Is  a  great-grandfather's  brother.  Patrvus 
maximus  Is  a  great-grandfather's  father's 
brother. 


PAUPERIS  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  Poverty. 
In  a  technical  sense,  damnum  alitque  injuria, 
i.  e.,  a  damage  done  without  wrong  on  the 
part  of  the  doer;  e.  g.,  damage  done  by  an 


PAYABLE 


PAWN.  A  pledge.  A  pledge  Inclndes,  In 
Louisiana,  a  pawn  and  an  antichresis;  but 
sometimes  pawn  la  used  as  the  general 
word,  including  pledge  and  antlchresia 
Civ.  Code  La.  art  3101;  Hennen,  Dig. 
"Pledge." 

PAWNBROKER.  One  whose  business  it 
Is  to  lend  money,  usually  In  small  sums, 
upon  pawn  or  pledge. 

PAWNEE.     He  who  receives  a  pawn  or 

PAWNOR.  One  who,  being  llatle  to  an 
engagement,  gives  to  the  person  to  whom 
be  la  liable  a  thing  to  be  held  as  a  security 
for  the  payment  of  his  debt  or  the  tulflll- 
ment  of  his  liability. 

PAX  (Lat.)  In  old  English  law.  Peace; 
the  peace.  A  state  of  order  and  quiet.  In 
the  preservation  of  which  the  whole  com- 
munity was  concerned;  otherwise  called  the 
"king's  peace"  (pax  regi») ,  he  being  the 
principal  conservator  of  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  1  Bl.  Comm.  268,  349,  350.  Quoi 
pax  nostra  teneatur,  that  our  peace  be  main- 
tained. Magna  Carta.  9  Hen.  III.  c.  35. 
The.  term  occurs  also  in  feudal  law.  Feud. 
Lib.  2,  tits.  27,  53. 

Freedom  from  molestation  by  another. 
Fleta,  lib,  2.  c.  51.  G!  2,  3. 

The  privilege  of  a  memt)er  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly.     See  1  Bl.  Comm.  165. 

PAX  ECCLESIAE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  The  peace  of  the  church.  See 
"Peace  of  Ood  and  the  Church." 

A  particular  privilege  attached  to  a 
church;  sanctuary  (9.  v.)  Crabb,  Hist.  Eng. 
Law,  41;  Cowell. 

PAX  REGIS  (Lat.)  The  peace  of  the  king. 
That  peace  or  security  for  lite  and  goods 
which  the  king  promises  to  all  persons  un- 
der hie  protection.  Bracton,  lib.  3,  c.  11;  6 
Rich.  n.  St,  1.  c.  13. 

In  ancient  times  there  were  certain  limits 
which  were  known  by  this  name.  The  pax 
regis,  or  verge  of  the  court,  as  It  was  after- 
wards called,  extended  from  the  palace  gate 
to  the  distance  of  three  miles,  three  fur- 
longs, three  acres,  nine  feet,  nine  palms,  and 
nine  barleycorns  (Crabb,  Com.  Law.  41);  or 
from  the  four  sides  of  the  king's  residence. 
four  miles,  three  furlongs,  nine  acres  in 
breadth,  nine  feet,  nine  barleycorns,  etc 
(LL.  Edw.  Conf.  c.  12,  et  LL.  Hen.  I.) 

PAYABLE,  A  aum  of  money  is  said  to  be 
payable  when  a  person  is  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay  It.  "Payable"  may  therefore 
signify  an  obligation  to  pay  at  a  future  time, 
but,  when  used  without  qualification,  "pay- 
able" means  that  the  debt  Is  payable  at  once, 
as  opposed  to  "owing."    2  Ch.  Div.  103.        C 


PAYMENT.  The  fulflllment  ot  a  promlBe, 
or  tbe  performance  ot  an  agreement. 

The  discharge  In  money  of  a  sum  due. 

In  its  most  general  sense,  the  rendition  by 
the  person  under  an  obligation  (68  Cal.  41) 
to  the  pereon  to  whom  the  same  le  due, or  one 
lawfully  authorized  to  represent  him  (6  How. 
Pr.  [N.  Y.]  IGl),  of  the  eiact  act  or  thing 
required  by  such  obligation  (23  La.  Ann.  84; 
3  Duer  [N.  Y.]  441;  1  Cush.  [Mass.]  76), 
with  the  assent  ol  both  parties  that  the  same 
is  rendered  and  received  in  satisfaction  of 
Buch  obligation,  and  not  for  another  pur- 
pose (50  Mlcb.  112;  6  Heisli.  [Tenn.]  131). 

In  a  more  restricted  sense,  payment  is  the 
rendition  ot  a  sum  of  money  due.  As  so 
used,  payment  in  cash  Is  Implied,  and  the 
giving  of  a  note  or  check  Is  not  payment 
26  Conn.  487;  70  Iowa,  406;  42  N.  Y.  B38. 

PAYMENT  INTO  COURT.  Deposit  ot  a 
sum  of  money  with  a  proper  officer  ot  court 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  adverse  party,  and  by 
way  ot  a  continuing  tender  thereof  to  him 
in  answer  to  his  claim. 


PEACE  (Law  P^.  peas,  peet;  Lat.  poz). 
Quiet,  orderly  behavior;  the  quiet,  orderly 
behavior  ot  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  a 
community  towards  one  another,  and  to- 
wards the  government,  which  Is  said  to  be 
broken  by  acts  of  a  certain  hind.  See 
"Breach  ot  Peace."  Defined  In  the  old 
ItDoks,  "a  quiet  and  harmless  behaviour  to- 
ward the  king  and  bis  people."  Lombard, 
Blren.  lib.  1.  c.  2;  Cowe|l. 

PEACE  OF  QOD  AND  THE  CHURCH.  The 
freedom  from  suits  at  law  between  the  terms. 
Spelman;  Jacob. 

PECCATA  CONTRA  NATURAM  SUNT 
gravlsslma.  Offenses  against  nature  are  the 
heaviest.    3  Inst.  20. 

PECCATUM  PECCATO  ADDIT  QUI  CUL- 
pae  quam  facit  patrocinlum  defenslonlt  «d- 
Junglt.  He  adds  one  offense  to  another  who, 
when  be  commits  a  crime.  Joins  to  It  the  pro- 
tection ot  a  defense.    5  Coke,  49, 


PECORA  (Lat.:  pl.  of  peois).  In  the  Ro- 
man law.  Cattle ;  beasts.  The  term  in- 
cluded all  quadrupeds  that  ted  in  flocks. 
Dig.  32.  65.  i. 

PECULATION. 

. In  Ctvit  Law.  The  unlawful  appropria- 
tion, by  a  depositary  of  public  ttmds.  of  the 
property  of  the  government  intrusted  to  bis 
care,  to  his  own  use  or  that  of  others.  Do- 
mat,  Supp.  au.  Dr.  Pub.  lib.  3,  tit.  5. 

In  American  Law.    An  offense  defined 

by  statute  in  New  York,  esseBtiaiiy  the 
same  as  In  the  civil  law. 


PECULIUM   CASTRENSE 

PECULATU8.  In  the  civil  law.  The  of- 
fense of  stealing  or  embezzling  the  public 
money.  Hence  the  common  English  word 
'peculation;"  but  "emt>ezz1ement"  is  the 
proper  legal  term.    4  Bl.  Comm.  121,  122. 

PECULIAR,    In  ecclesiastical  law.   A  par- 
h  or  church  In  England  which  has  Juris- 
diction of  ecclesiastical  matters  within  ItBell, 
and  independent  of  the  ordinary. 
They  may  be  either: 

(1)  Royal,  which  Include  the  sovereign's 
free  chapels, 

(2)  Of  the  archbishops,  excluding  the  ja- 
rtsdiction  ot  the  bishops  and  archdeacons. 

|3)  Of  the  bishops,  excluding  the  Jurisdic- 
tion ot  the  bishop  ot  the  diocese  Id  which 
they  are.  situated. 

(4)  Of  the  bishops  in  their  own  diocese, 
excluding  archdlaconal  Jurisdiction. 

(6)  Of  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  preben- 
daries, and  the  like,  excluding  the  bishop's 
Jurisdiction  in  consequence  ot  ancient  com.- 
posltions. 

The  court  ot  peculiars  has  Jurisdiction  ol 
causes  arising  In  such  of  these  peculiars  as 
are  subject  to  the  metropolitan  of  Canter- 
bury. In  other  peculiars  the  jurisdiction  la 
exercised  by  commissaries.  1  Ptitllim.  Ecc. 
Law,  202,  note  245:  Skin.  E89;  3  Bl.  Comm. 
65. 

PECULIUM  (lAt.)  In  civil  law.  The  most 
ancient  kind  ot  peculium  was  the  pecutium 
protecUtivm  of  the  Roman  law,  which  signi- 
fied that  portion  of  the  property  acquired  by 
a  son  or  slave  which  the  father  or  master 
allowed  him.  to  be  managed  as  he  saw  fit. 
In  modern  civil  law  there  are  other  kinds 
of  peculium.  viz.,  pecvtium  caaircnse,  which 
Includes  all  movables  given  to  a  son  by  rela- 
tives and  friends  on  bis  going  on  a  cam- 
paign, all  the  presents  ot  comrades,  and  his 
military  pay  and  the  things  bought  with  It; 
pecutium  Qvaai  caitrertse,  which  Includes  all 
acquired  by  a  son  by  performing  the  duties 
of  a  public  or  spiritual  office  or  of  an 
advocate,  and  also  gifts  from  the  reign- 
ing prince:  peculium  adventitium.  which  In- 
cludes the  property  of  son's  mother  and 
relatives  on  that  side  of  the  house,  and  all 
which  comes  to  him  on  a  second  marriage 
ot  bis  parents,  and,  in  general;  all  his  ac- 
quisitions which  do  not  come  from  his  tsr 
ther's  property,  and  do  not  come  under  cast- 
reuse  or  guati  cattrense  peculium. 

The  pecvlium  profeclilium  remains  the 
property  of  the  father.  The  peculium  catt- 
rense  and  guasi  cailrense  are  entirely  th« 
property  of  the  son.  The  peculium  advenli- 
tium  belongs  to  the  son,  but  he  cannot  alien 
it  nor  dispose  of  It  by  will;  nor  can  the 
father,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
alien  it  without  consent  of  eon.  Mackeld. 
Civ.  Law.  55  557-559:  Vlcat;  Inst.  2.  9.  1; 
Dig.  IB.  1.  5.  8;  Poth.  ad  Pand.  lib.  50.  tit. 
17,  c.  2.  art.  3. 

PECULIUM  CASTRENSE.  That  property 
which  a  minor  son  who  was  in  the  army 
might  hold  by  reason  thereof,  or  which  be 
acquired  in  war. 


PECUN1A  (Lat.)  In  civfl  law.  Property. 
real  or  personal,  corporeal  or  Incorporeal. 
Things  In  general,  omnea  ret.  So  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  eald,  uti  quiaque  pater- 
tamilim  leoamrt  miper  pcmiiia  tutelar^  rei 
aiioe,  ((a  jus  e«io,  in  whatever  manner  a  ra- 
ther of  a  familj'  may  have  disposed  of  his 
property,  or  of  the  tutorship  of  his  things, 
let  this  disposition  be  law.  1  Lee.  Elm.  2SS. 
But  PaulUB  (liber  5.  D,  de  Verb.  Signlf.) 
fives  It  a  narrower  eense  than  ret,  whieh  he 
says  means  what  Is  not  Included  within  pat- 
rimony; pecuttta  what  is.  Vlcat.  In  a  atlll 
narrower  sense.  It  means  those  things  only 
which  have  measure,  weight,  and  number, 
■and  most  usually  strictly  money.  Id.  The 
general  sense  of  property  occurs,  also.  In  the 
old  English  law.    Leg.  Edw.  Confess,  c.  10. 

Flocks  were  the  flrst  riches  of  the  an- 
cients; and  It  Is  from  pecut  that  the  words 
pecunia.  pecuJlum.  and  peculalu*  are  derived. 
In  old  English  law,  pecunia  often  retains  the 
force  of  pecus.  So  often  In  Domesday  Book, 
— pattura  ibidem  pecuniae  villae.  i.  e..  paa- 
tare  for  cattle  of  the  village.  So  vivae  pe- 
■atniae,  live  stock.  Leg.  Edw.  Confess,  c.  10; 
Emendat.  WlUlelml  PrimI  ad  Leges  Edw. 
'Confess.;  Cowell.' 

PECUNIA  C0N8TITUTA.  In  Roman  law. 
Honey  owing  (even  upon  a  moral  obliga- 
tion) upon  a  d^  being  fixed  (conatituta)  for 
Ila  payment  became  recoverable  upon  the 
implied  promise  to  pay  on  that  day,  In  an 
action  called  "de  pecunia  cottatitvta,"  the  im- 
plied promise  not  amounUng  (of  course)  to 
a  sKpuIatio. 

PECUNIA  DICITUR  A  PECU6,  OMNES 
enim  veterum  dlvltiae  in  animatibue  conals- 
tebant.  Honey  (prcunla)  Is  so  called  from 
cattle  (pecua).  because  all  the  wealth  of  our 
ancestors  consisted  in  cattle.    Co.  Lltt.  207. 

PECUNIA  NONNUMERATA  (Lat.)  Hon- 
ey not  paid  or  numbered.  The  excepHo  non- 
nvmeratae  pecuniae  (plea  of  money  not 
paid)  is  allowed  to  the  principal  or  surety 
by  the  creditor.    Calv.  Lex. 

PECUNIA  NUMERATA  (Lat.)  Honey  giv- 
en In  payment  of  a  debt  Properly  used  of 
the  creditor,  who  Is  properly  said  to  num- 
ber, 1.  e.,  count  out,  the  money  to  the  debtor 
which  he  must  pay,  and  Improperly  of  the 
debtor,  who  is  said  to  number  or  count  out 
the  money  to  the  creditor.  1.  e.,  to  pay  It 
Vlcat;  Calv.  Lex. 

PECUNIA  3EPULCHRALI8.  Honey  an- 
ciently paid  to  the  priest  at  the  opening  of 
a  grave  for  the  good  ot  the  deceased's  eoul. 

PECUNIA  TRAJECTITIA  (Lat.)  A  loan 
of  money  which,  either  Itself  or  In  the  sh^w 

-of  goods  bought  with  It,  Is  to  be  carried  over 
the  sea.  the  lender  to  take  the  risk  from  the 
commencement  of  voyage  tilt  arrival  at  port 
of  destination,  and  on  that  account  to  have 
higher  Interest;  which  Interest  Is  not  essen- 
tial   to  the    contract,    but,    If    reserved,    is 

-called  foenug  navticum.  Hackeld.  Civ.  llaw, 
fi  398b,  The  term  foenua  nautfcum  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  transaction  as  well  as 


PEDIS  POSITIO 


PECUNIARY  CAUSES.  Causes  In  ecclesi- 
astical courts  where  satisfaction  is  sought 
for  withholding  ecclesiastical  dues,  or  the 
doing  or  neglecting  some  act  connected  with 
the  church.  3  Bl.  Comm.  88,  For  what 
causes  are  ecclesiastical,  see  2  Bum,  Ecc. 
Law,  39. 


PECUNIARY  LOSS.  A  losB  of  money,  or 
of  that  by  which  money  or  something  of 
money  value  may  be  acquired.  32  Barb.  (N. 
Y.)  33. 

PECU8  (Lat.;  pi.  pecudeg).  In  the  Roman 
law.  Cattle;  a  beast.  Under  a  bequest  of 
pecudea  were  included  oxen  and  other  beasts 
of  burden.    Dig.  32.  81,  2. 

PEDAQIUM.  or  PEDAGE  (Lat  from  pes, 
foot).  Honey  paid  tor  passing  by  foot  or 
horse  through  any  forest  or  country.  Pupllla 
Ocull,  p.  9,  c.  7;  Cassan  de  Coutum.  Burgund. 
p.  118;  Rot  Vase.  22  Edw.  III.  m.  34. 

PEDANEUS  (Lat  from  pea.  foot).  In  the 
Roman  law.  On.  or  at  the  foot;  occupying 
a  low  position.  A  term  applied  to  the  ju- 
dicea  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  determine 
causes;  either  from  their  not  occupying  a 
tribunal  or  elevated  seat,  or  because  they 
were  occupied  with  small  or  less  important 
causes.    See  "Judex  Pedaneus." 

PEDAULUS  "(Lat  from  PM.  foot).  In  civil 
law.  A  Judge  who  sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
tribunal,  i.  e.,  on  the  lowest  seats,  ready  to 
try  matters  of  little  moment  at  command  of 

praetor.     Calv.  Lei.;  Vlcat 

PEDE  PULVEROSUa.  In  old  English  and 
Scotch  law.  Dusty  foot.  A  term  applied  to 
Itinerant  nferchants.  chapmen,  or  peddlers 
who  attended  fairs.  "Ane  merchand  or  cre- 
mar  quba  hes  ne  certaine  dwelling  place 
quhair  the  dust  may  be  dicht  fra  his  feet  or 
schone."    Skene  de  Verb.  Sign. 

PEDIGREE.  A  succession  of  degrees  from 
the  origin.  It  Is  the  state  of  the  family  as 
far  as  regards  the  relationship  ot  the  dif- 
ferent members,  their  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths.  This  term  is  applied  to  persons  or 
families  who  trace  their  origin  or  descent. 

PEDIS  ABSCiaSIO  (Lat)  In  old  criminal 
law.  The  cutting  oft  a  foot;  a  punishment 
anciently  Inflicted  instead  of  death.  Fleta. 
lib.  1.  c.  38. 

PEDIS  POSITIO  (Lat  a  planting  or  plac- 
ing of  the  foot).  A  term  used  to  denote  an 
actual  corporal  possession,  Foaaesaio  eat 
quaai  pedla  poHHo.  possession  Is,  as  It  were. 

planting  of  the  foot.    3  Colie.  42;  8  Johna 


(N.  T.)  per  Kent.  C.  J.;  6  Pa.  St  303;  S  N«1 
ft  H.  343.    See  "Pedis  PossesBlo."    i<.>C')Q|C 


PEDIS  P088BS8I0  <6f 

PEDIS  P08BEB6IO  (IaL)  A  fOOthold;  ta 
actual  poBBesslon.  To  coasUtute  ftdTflrae 
poflseBBion.  there  must  be  pedi*  potgeatio,  or 
a  substantial  iDclosure.  2  Bou7.  Inst,  not* 
2193;  2  Nott.  A  McC.  (S.  C.)  343. 

PEDLARS.  Persons  who  travel  about  the 
countrr  with  merchandlee  for  the  purposa  of 

MlllDB  It 

One  la  a  pedlar  who  carrlea  hU  Koods 
about  the  country  for  sale  by  public  convey' 
ance.    4  Bam.  ft  A.  510. 

One  who  soUclte  orders  by  sample  for  one 
who  sblps  the  same  from  an  eHtabilBhed 
place  of  bualnesa  Is  not  a  pedlar.  34  Kan. 
484. 

PerBons,  except  those  peddling  newspapers, 
Bibles,  or  religious  tracts,  who  sell,  or  otter 
to  sell,  at  retail,  goods,  wares,  or  other  com- 
modities, travelling  from  place  to  place,  in 
the  street,  or  through  different  parts  of  the 
country.    Act  Cong.  July  1.  1862. 

PEERS  (Lat.  paret).  The  vassals  of  a 
lord;  the  freeholders  of  a  neighborhood,  be- 
fore whom  livery  of  seisin  was  to  be  made, 
and  before  whom,  as  the  Jury  of  the  county, 
trials  were  had.  2  Bl.  Comm.  816.  Trial  by 
a  man's  peers  or  eqnals  is  one  of  the  rights 
reserved  by  Magaa  ClWrta.  4  Bl.  Comm. 
349.  These  vassals  were  called  pare*  curiae 
(q.  v.)  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  33,  One's 
equals  In  rank  and  condition. 

The  nobility  of  England,  who.  tbou^  of 
different  ranks,  viz.,  dukes,  marquises,  earls, 
viscounts,  and  barons,  yet  are  equal  in  their 
privilege  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the  house 
of  lords;  hence  they  are  called  "peers  of  the 
realm."  They  are  created  by  writ  aummon- 
ing  them  to  attend  the  house  ol  lords  by  the 
title  intended  to  be  given,  or  by  letters  pat- 
ent directly  conferring  the  dignity.  The  for- 
mer Is  the  more  ancient  way,  but  the  grant 
by  patent  ia  more  certain.  See  Sullivan, 
Lect.  19a;    1  Wooddeaon.  Lect.  37. 

Peers  are  tried  by  their  peers  In  cases  of 
treason,  felony,  and  miaprislon  of  the  same. 
In  cases  of  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of 
the  peace,  they  have  no  privilege  from  ar- 
rest.    1  Bl.  Comm.  401*,  note  11. 

Bishops  who  sit  In  parliament  are  peers; 
but  the  word  "spiritual"  Is  generally  added; 
e.  g.,  "lords  temporal  and  spiritual."  1  Bl. 
Comm.  401*,  note  12. 

PEERS  OF  FEES.  Vassals  or  tenants  of 
the  same  lord,  who  were  obliged  to  serve 
and  attend  him  In  bis  courts,  being  equal  In 
function.  These  were  termed  "peers  of  fees," 
because  holding  fees  of- the  lord,  or  because 
their  business  In  court  was  to  sit  and  Judge, 
under  their  lords,  of  disputes  arising  upon 
tees;  but.  If  there  were  too  many  in  one 
lordship,  the  lord  usually  chose  twelve,  who 
had  the  title  of  peers,  by  way  of  distinction; 
whence,  it  is  said,  we  derive  our  common 
Juries  and  other  peers.    Co  we  II. 

PEQQED.    See  "Gambling  Contract." 

PEINE  FORTE  ET  DURE  (Law  Pr.)  In 
English  law.  A  punishment  formerly  In- 
flicted In  England  on  a  person  who,  being 
arraigned  of  felony,  refused  to  plead  and 
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put  himaelf  on  his  trial,  and  stnbbomlr 
stood  mute;  the  purpose  of  standing  mut« 
being,  of  course,  to  avoid  the  conBscatlon 
of  estate  which  would  follow  on  convic- 
tion. He  was  to  be  laid  down,  naked,  oo 
Ills  back,  on  the  ground,  hla  feet,  bead, 
and  lolna  covered,  his  arms  and  legs  drawn 
apart  by  cords,  and  as  much  weight  of  iron 
or  stone  as  be  could  bear  placed  on  hla 
chest.  He  was  to  have  the  next  day  three 
morsels  of  barley  bread,  without  drink;  the 
next,  three  draughts,  as  much  each  time  as 
he  could  drink,  of  the  nearest  stagnant 
water  to  the  prison,  without  bread;  and 
anch  was  to  he  his  diet  on  alternate  days 
till  he  died.  It  was  vulgarly  called  "press- 
ing to  death."  2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law, 
134;  4  Bl.  Comm.  324;  Cowell;  Brttt.  c 
4,  fol.  11*.  Tills  punishment  was  intro- 
duced between  31  Edw.  III.  and  8  Hen.  IV. 
4  Bl.  Comm.  324;  T.  B.  8  Hen.  IV.  1.  Stand- 
ing mute  ts  now,  by  statute,  in  England. 
equivalent  to  a  confession  or  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  12  Oeo.  III.  c.  20.  See  "Standing 
Mute." 

The  only  Instance  In  which  thla  punish- 
ment has  ever  been  Inflicted  In  this  country 
Is  tbat  of  Qlles  Cory,  of  Salem,  who  refused 
to  plead  when  arnlgned  for  witchcraft. 
Washb.  Jud.  Hiat.  142;  1  Chand.  Am.  Crlm. 
Tr.  122. 


PELLS,  CLERK  OF  THE.  An  olBcer  In 
the  English  exchequer,  who  entered  every 
seller's  bill  on  the  parchment  rolls,  the  roll 
of  receipts,  and  the  roll  of  disbursements. 

PENAL  (from  Lat.  poenoJi*,  from  poena, 
punishment  or  penalty).  Enacting  punlah- 
niient.  Webster.  Imposing  a  punishment  or 
penalty.    See  "Penal  Statutea." 

Connected  with  a  penalty,  either  aa  the 
object  or  consequence  of  an  action. 

PENAL  ACTION.  An  action  for  recovery 
of  statute  penalty;  "penalty"  In  this  case 
being  used  In  Its  narrowest  sense  of  a  pe- 
cuniary punishment  for  a  noncriminal  act 
3  Steph.  Oomm.  E3S.  See  Hawk.  P.  C.  "In- 
formatlo."  It  ia  distinguished  from  a  pop- 
ular or  qui  tarn  action,  in  which  the  action 
Is  brought  by  the  Informer,  to  whom  part 
of  the  penalty  goes.  A  penal  action  or  In- 
formation Is  brought  by  an  offlcer,  and  the 
penalty  goes  to  the  king.  1  Chit  Gen.  Prac 
25,  note;    2  Archb.  Prac.  188. 

PENAL  BILL.  The  old  name  for  a  bond 
with  condition,  by  which  a  person  Is  bound 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  or  do  a  cer- 
tain act,  or,  in  default  thereof,  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  by  way  of  penalty.  Jacob, 
"Bill." 

PENAL  LAWS.  Laws  imposing  a  penal- 
ty; the  term  being  uaed,  like  "penalty,"  in 
several  sensea 

PENAL  STATUTES.  Those  which  inflict 
a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  some  of  their 
provisions. 


FBHAL  SUM 


PGNAL  SUM.  A  Bum  parable  as  a.  pen- 
alty. TJsnallr  applied  to  tbe  Bum  fixed  hj  a 
bond  to  be  paid  on  breach  of  ite  condition. 

PENALTV.  The  pttntbhment  inflicted  bj 
law  for  an  illegal  act.  The  term  la  used 
loosel7  te  embrace  al]  tbe  coneequenceB  vis- 
ited by  law  on  those  who  violate  police  regu- 
lations.   26  Mich.  482. 

In  a  narrower  sense  It  is  confined  to  pe- 
cuniary penaltiea  "The  terms  fine,  forfeit- 
ure and  penalty  are  often  used  loosely,  and 
even  confusedly.  But  when  a  diacrlmlna- 
tion  Is  made,  the  word  "penalty'  Is  found  to 
he  generic  In  its  character,  including  both 
fine  and  forfeiture."    4  Iowa,  300. 

In  Its  narrowest  sense,  It  Includes  only 
pecuniary  punishment  imposed  by  statute 
for  such  unlawful  acts  as  do  not  constitute 
crimes  or  which  are  for  tbls  purpose  re- 
garded In  other  than  their  criminal  aspect 

in  Contract!.  A  clause  in  an  agree- 
ment, by  which  the  obligor  agrees  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money  if  he  shall  fall  to  ful- 
fill the  contract  contained  In  another  clause 
of  the  same  agreement. 

A  penal  obligation  dIfFers  from  an  alterna- 
tive obligation,  for  this  is  but  one  In  its 
essence;  while  a  penalty  always  includes 
two  distinct  engagements,  and  when  the  first 
Is  fulfilled  tbe  second  Is  void.  When  a 
breach  has  taken  place,  the  obligor  has  hia 
option  to  require  the  fulfillment  of  the  first 
obligation,  or  the  payment  of  the  penalty. 
In  those  cases  which  cannot  be  relieved  In 
equity,  when  the  penalty  Is  considered  as 
liquidated  damages. 

PENANCE.  In  ecclesiasucal  law.  An  ec- 
clesiastical punishment  inflicted  by  an  ec- 
cleshuttlcal  court  for  some  spiritual  offense. 
Aylltte,  Par.  420. 


PENDENTE  LITE  (Lat.)  Pending  the 
continuance  of  an  action  while  litigation 
continuea    See  "Lis  Pendens." 

PENDENTE  LITE  NIHIL  INNOVETUR. 
During  a  litigation,  nothing  should  be 
changed.  C!o.  Litt.  344.  See  20  How.  <n. 
S.)  106:  Cross.  Liens,  140;  1  Story.  Eq. 
Jur.  S  406;  2  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  T.>  441;  6 
Barb  (N.  T.)  33. 

PENDENTES  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  The 
fruits  of  tbe  earth  not  yet  separated  from 
tbe  ground;  the  fruits  hanging  by  the 
roots.    Ersk.  Inst.  bk.  i.  lib.  2,  ;  4. 

PENDING.  As  applied  to  Judicial  proceed- 
ings, remaining  undecided  (4  N.  H.  386), 
and  an  action  has  been  held  to  be  pending 
till  the  Judgment  is  saUsfled  (41  N.  Y.  159). 

PENETRATION.  In  criminal  law.  In 
rape  and  some  other  sexual  crimes,  actual 
carnal  knowledge  is  requisite,  but  the  slight- 
est penetration  is  Bufilcient  (102  N.  7.  234). 
It  being  enough  If  any  part  of  the  virile 
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member  be  within  the  labia  of  the  puden- 
dum (1  Car.  ft  K.  393).  Rupture  of  tbe 
hymeneal  membrane  Is  not  requisite,  though, 
In  the  absence  of  such  rupture,  proof  of 
penetration  should  be  clear.    8  Car.  ft  P.  641. 

PENITENTIARY.  A  prison  In  which  pei^ 
sons  convicted  of  serious  offenses  (felonies), 
or  sentenced  for  long  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, are  confined. 

PENNYWEIGHT.  A  troy  weight  which 
weighs  twenty-four  grains,  or  one-twentieth 

PENSA  (Law  Lat.  from  Lat.  pendere,  to 
weigh). 

In  Old  EngMah   Law.    A  weight.    A.d 

pensam,  by  weight.  The  ancient  way  of  pay- 
ing Into  tbe  exchequer  as  much  money  for  a 
pound  sterling  as  weighed  twelve  ounces 
troy.  Lowndes'  Essay  upon  Coin,  4;  Cowell. 
This   was   distinguished   from    payment  de 

In  Old   Record*.     A  wey  (weigh)  of 

salt  or  cheese,  containing  two  hundred  and 
flfty-slx  pounds.    Cowell. 

PEN8IO  (Lat.  from  pendere). 

In  the  Civil  Law.  A  payment,  proper- 
ly, for  the  use  of  a  thing.    Calv.  Le«. 

A  rent;  a  payment  for  the  use  and  occu- 
pation of  another's  house.    Calv.  Lei. 

PENSION.  A  sUted  and  certain  allow- 
ance granted  by  tbe  government  to  an  in- 
dividual, or  those  who  represent  him,  for 
valuable  services  performed  by  him  for  tbe 
country.  It  Is  sometimes  loosely  used  in 
the  sense  of  "annuity." 

In  Spanish  Law.  Rent;  a  rent.  White, 

New  Recop.  bk.  S,  c.  2,  9  3.  ' 

PENSIONER.  One  who  Is  supported  by 
an  allowance  at  tbe  will  of  another.  It  Is 
more  usually  applied  to  him  who  receives 
an  annuity  or  pension  from  the  government. 

PEONIA.  In  SpanTsh  law.  A  portion  of 
land  which  was  formerly  given  to  a  simple 
soldier  on  the  conquest  of  a  country.  It  Is 
now  a  quantity  of  land  of  different  size  in 
different  provinces.  In  the  Spanish  poseea- 
sions  In  America,  It  measured  fifty  feet  front 
and  one  hundred  feet  deep.  2  White,  Coll. 
49;  12  Pet  (U.  S.)  444,  notes. 

PEOPLE.  A  state;  as,  tbe  people  of  tbe 
state  of  New  York.  A  nation  In  its  collec- 
tive and  political  capacity.  4  Term  R.  TS3. 
See  6  Pet  (U.  S.)  467. 

The  word  "people"  occurs  In  a  policy  of 
marine  Insurance.  The  insurer  Insures 
against  "detainments  of  all  kings,  princes, 
and  people."  He  Is  not  by  tbie  understood 
to  Insure  against  any  promiscuous  or  law- 
less rabble  which  may  be  guilty  of  attack- 
ing or  detaining  a  ship.  2  Marsh.  Ins.  508. 
See  "Body  Politic;"  "Nation." 

PEPPERCORN.  A  dried  pepper  berry.  In 
England,  the  payment  of  a  peppercorn  la 
sometimes  stipulated  where  a  nominal  con- 
sideration Is  intended.       ,,,    ,  C_i(.)OQIC 


PER  METAS  ET  BUNDAS 


PER  ANNUM  (Lat.)  Br  tbe  year:  loe  the  . 
space  of  a  year.  Fleta.  lib.  2,  e.  71.  U  3-12. , 
A  common  expreeelon  still  in  use. 

PER  AES  ET  LIBRAM  (Lat.  ae»,  brass.; 
libratn,  scale).  In  civil  law.  A  sale  was| 
said  to  be  ma^de  per  ae»  el  Ubram  when  one 
called  Itbripent  held  a'scale  (libra),  which 
the  one  buying  struck  with  a  brazen  coin 
(oe«),  and  said.  "I  say,  by  the  right  of  a 
Roman,  this  thing  le  mine."  and  gave  tbe 
coin  to  the  vendor,  in  presence  o(  at  least 
three  wltnesBes.  This  kind  of  sale  was  used 
in  the  emancipation  o(  a  son  or  slave,  and  in 
making  a  wltt.  Calv.  Lex.  "Manclpatio;"  Vi- 
cat,  "Manclpatio." 

PER  ALLUVIONEM  (Lat.)  In  civil  law. 
By  alluvion,  or  tbe  gradual  and  impercep- 
tible Increase  arising  from  deposit  by  water. 
Vocab.  Jur.  Utr.  "Alluvlo;"  Angrell  ft  A.  Wa- 
tercourses, GS-&7. 

PER  ALLUVIONEM  ID  VIDETUR  ADJI- 
ci,  quod  Ita  paulatim  adjucitur,  ut  intelli- 
gere  non  poaaumus  quantum  quoquo  mo- 
manto  temporls  adjiclatur.  That  la  said  to 
be  added  by  alluvion  which  Is  bo  added  little 
by  little  that  we  cannot  teii  how  much  Is 
added  at  any  one  moment  of  time.  Dig.  41. 
1.  7.  1;  Hale  de  Jur.  Mar.  par.  1,  c.  4;  Fleta, 
lib.  3,  G.  2,  9  6. 

PER  AND  GUI.  When  a  wrtt  of  entry  Is 
brought  aulnst  a  second  alienee  or  descend- 
ant from  uie  disseisor.  It  la  said  to  be  in  the 
per  and  cuf,  because  the  form  of  the  writ  ts 
that  the  tenant  had  not  entry  but  by  and 
under  aiirior  alienee,  to  whom  tbe  Intruder 
hlmeelf  demised  It.    2  BI.  Comm.  181. 

PER  AND  POST.  To  come  In  In  the  per  is 
to  cl^m  by  or  through  tbe  person  last  en- 
titled to  an  estate;  as  the  heirs  or  asaignB 
of  the  grantee.  To  come  in  In  tbe  voat  is 
to  claim  by  a  paramount  and  prior  title;  as 
tbe  lord  hy  escheat 

PER  ANNULUM  ET  BACULUM  (Lat.)  In 
eccleslaatlcal  law,  Tbe  symboiicai  investi- 
ture of  an  ecclesiastical  dignity  was  per  an- 
nulum  et  baculum,  i.  e..  by  staff  and  crosier. 
I  Bl.  Comm.  37S,  379;  1  Burn.  Ecc.  Law,  209. 

r  dur- 


PER  AVER8IONEM  (Lat)  In  cItII  law. 
By  turning  away.  Applied  to  a  sale  not  by 
measure  or  weight  but  for  a  single  price  lor 
the  whole  In  gross;  e.  p.,  a  sale  of  all  the 
wine  or  a  vineyard  for  a  certain  price. 
Vocab.  Jur.  Utr.  "Averslo."  Some  derive  tbe 
meaning  of  the  phrase  from  a  turning  away 
ot  the  risk  of  a  deficiency  In  the  quantity 
from  the  seller  to  the  buyer;  others,  from 
turning  away  the  head.  i.  f..  failure  to  make 
a  particular  examination;  others  think  arer- 
»io  la  tor  a4rer«fo.  Caiv.Lex,;  2  Kent, Comm. 
640:  4  Kent,  Comm.  617. 

PER  BOUCHE  (Fr.  by  tbe  mouth).  Oral. 


PER  CAPITA  (Lat  by  tbe  bead  or  polls). 
When  descendants  take  as  individuals,  and 
not  by  right  of  representation  (per  ilirpes), 
they  are  said  to  take  per  capita.  For  esam- 
ple.  If  a  legacy  be  given  to  the  Issue  or  A.  B., 
and  A.  B..  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  shall  bare 
two  children  and  two  grandchildren,  his  es- 
tate shall  be  divided  Into  four  parts,  and  tbe 
rbildren  and  grandchildren  shall  each  have 
one  of  them.  3  Ves.  257;  13  Vea  344;  2  BU 
Comm.  218;  G  Cueh.  (Mass.)  158.  162;  2 
Jarm.  Wills  (Perkins'  Notes)  47;  3  Beav. 
Roils,  451;  4  Beav,  Rolls,  239;  2  Steph. 
Comm.  253;  3  Stepb.  Comm.  197;  2  Woodde- 
son,  Lect.  114.    See  "Capitation." 


PER  CON8IDERATIONEM  CURIAE.  In 
old  practice.  By  the  con^deratlon  (judg- 
ment) of  the  court    Y.  B.  M.  1  Edw.  II.  2. 

PER  CURIAM  .(Lat  by  tbe  court).  A 
phrase  which  occurs  in  all  the  reports.  It 
is  sometimes  translated.  See  3  Barb.  (N. 
Y.)  353. 

PER  EUNDEM.  By  tbe  same.  This  phrase 
Is  commonly  used  to  exprees  "by,  or  from 
the  mouth  of,  the  same  Judge."  So  'per 
eunOem  in  eadem,"  means  "by  the  same 
Judge  in  the  same  case." 


PER  FORMAM  DONI  (Lat  bj  tbe  form  of 
the  gift).  According  to  the  line  of  descent 
prescribed  in  tbe  conveyance  of  the  ancestor 
or  donor  of  estate  tall.  2  Bl.  Comm.  lis*; 
3  Har.  ft  J.  (Md.)  323;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop. 
74.  81. 

PER  FRAUDEM  (Lat)  A  replication  to 
a  plea  where  something  has  been  pleaded 
which  would  be  a  discharge  It  it  had  been 
honestly  pleaded  that  such  a  thing  has  been 
obtained  by  fraud;  tor  example,  where,  on 
debt  on  a  statute,  the  defendant  pleada  a 
prior  action  depending.  If  such  action  baa 
been  commenced  by  fraud,  the  plalntlB  may 
reply  per  fravdem.     2  Chit  PI.  •675. 


PER  INFORTUNIUM  (Lat  by  misadven- 
ture). In  criminal  law.  Homicide  per  in- 
fortunium, or  by  misadventure,  is  said  to 
tahe  plare  when  a  man  in  doing  a  lawful  act, 
without  any  intent  to  hurt,  unfortunately 
kills  another.  Hawk.  P.  C.  bk.  1.  c.  11; 
Fost.  Crim.  Law.  25B,  259;  3  Inst  58. 


PER  MINAS  (6( 

PER  MINA8  (Lat.  by  thre&ts).  When  a 
man  Is  compelled  to  enter  Into  a  contract  by 
threats  or  mecacea,  either  [or  fear  of  loss  at 
life  or  mayhem,  be  may  avoid  It  afterwarde. 

I  BI.  Comm.  131;  Bac.  Abr.  "DureSH,"  "Mur- 
der" (A).    See  "Dureas." 

PER  MISADVENTURE  (Lat.  and  Eag.)  In 
old-  EDgUsb  law.  By  mischance.  4  BI. 
Comm.  182.  The  same  with  p^  inforlunium 
(q.  V.J 

PER  MV  ET  PER  TOUT  (Law  Fr.  by  the 
moiety,  or  half,  and  by  the  whole).  The 
mode  in  which  Joint  tenants  hold  the  Joint 
estate,  tbe  effect  of  which,  technically  con- 
■Idereid,  Is  that  for  purposes  of  tenure  and 
survivorship  each  Is  the  holder  of  the  whole, 
but  tor  purposes  of  alienation  each  has  only 
Ills  own  share,  which  Is  presumed  In  law  to 
be  equal.  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  406;  2  BI. 
Comm.  183. 

PER  PROCURATION.  By  proxy;  by  let- 
ter of  attorney.  Used  In  connection  with  the 
signature  of  an  agent  or  attorney  In  fact. 
It  IB  notice  that  the  agent  has  but  a  limited 
authority  to  sign.  Byles,  Bills.  38.  Com- 
monly abbreviated  "per  proc." 

The  term  Is  little  used  in  the  United 
States,  though  It  has  been  adopted  by  the 
negotiable  Instrument  laws.  Neg.  Inst.  Law, 
S  40. 

PER  QUAE  8ERVITIA.  A  real  action  by 
wblch  the  grantee  of  a  seigniory  could  com- 
pel the  tenants  of  tbe  grantor  to  attorn  to 
blmself.  Shep.  Touch.  254.  It  was  abol- 
ished by  at.  8  ft  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27,  g  86. 

PER  QUOD.  By  wliich.  Used  in  common- 
law  pleading  to  Introduce  a  conclusion. 
Sometimes  used  as  the  name  of  the  clause 
averring  special  damage  a 

PER  QUOD  CONSORTIUM  AMISIT  (Lat 
by  which  he  lost  her  company).  If  a  man's 
wife  Is  so  Injured  that  thereby  he 
loses  her  company  and  asBletance  for  any 
time,  be  has  a  separate  remedy  by  an 
action  of  trespass  (In  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
tion on  the  case)  per  Qttod  congortium  amisit. 
in  which  he  ^all  recover  aatlofactlon  tn 
damages.  3  BI.  Comm.  140;  Cro.  Jac.  501, 
538;  1  Chit.  Gen.  Prac.  69. 

PER  QUOD  SERVITIUM  AMISIT  (Lat. by 
which  he  lost  her  or  hie  service).  Where  a 
servant  has  been  so  beaten  or  Injured  that 
bis  or  her  services  are  lost  to  the  master, 
the  master  has  an  action  of  treapaaB  vi  el 
armii,  per  quod  tervitium  amisil.  In  which 
be  muBt  allege  and  prove  tbe  special  dam- 
age he  has  sustained.  3  BI.  Comm.  142. 
This  action  la  commonly  brought  by  the 
father  for  the  seduction  of  hie  daughter.  In 
irhlcb  case  very  slight  evidence  of  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  servant  Is  necessary;  but 
still  some  loss  of  service,  or  some  expense. 
must  be  shown.  S  Bast.  46;  6  E^ast,  391;  11 
East,  23;  T.  Haym.  458;  3  WUs.  18;  2  Term 
B.  4;  5  Bob.  ft  P.  466;  Peake,  253;  1  Starkle, 
S87;  S  Starkle,  493;  3  Esp.  119;  5  Price.  641; 

II  Oa.  e03;  15  Barb.  (N.  T.)  379;  IS  Barb. 


»  PERAMBULATION 

(N.  Y.)  212;  S  N.  T.  191;  11  N.  Y.  343;  14 
N.  Y.  413;  20  Pa.  St.  354;  5  Md.  211;  1  Wis. 
209;  3  Sneed  (Tenn.)  29. 

PER   RATI0NE8   PERVENITUR  AD   LE- 

gltlmam  rationem.  By  reasoning  we  come 
to  legal  reason.    Lltt  S  386. 

PER  RERUM  NATURAM,  FACTUM  NE> 
gantls  nulla  probatlo  est.  It  Is  In  the  nature 
of  things  that  be  who  denies  a  fact  Is  not 
bound  to  give  proof. 

PER  SALTUM  (Lat.)  By  a  leap  or  bound; 
by  a  sudden  movement;  passing  over  cer- 
tain proceedings.  "Tbe  parties  have  pro- 
ceeded per  taltum."  Lord  EUenborough,  8 
East,  611. 


PER  STIRPES  (Lat.  »Hrp»,  trunk  or  root 
of  a  tree  or  race) .  By  or  according  to  stocks 
or  roots;  by  rlgbt  of  representation.  Qen. 
St  Mass.  1860,  c.  9.  S  12;  6  Cush.  (Mass.) 
1S8,  162;  2  BI.  Comm.  217,  218;  2  Steph. 
Comm.  263;  2  Wooddeson,  Lect  114.  115;  S 
Kent  Comm.  425. 


PER  TOUT  ET  NON  PER  MY  (Law  Pr.) 
By  the  whole,  and  not  by  the  moiety.  2  BI. 
Comm.  182.    See  "Per  My  et  per  Tout." 

PER  UNIVER8ITATEM  (Lat.  by  the 
whole).  Used  of  the  acquisition  of  any  prop- 
erty as  a  whole.  In  opposition  to  an  acquisi- 
tion by  parts;  e.  f.,  tbe  acquisition  of  an  in- 
heritance, or  of  the  separate  property  at  th« 
eon  (peculium),  etc.  Calv.  Lei.  "Unlversi- 
taa." 

PER  VADIUM  ET  SALVOS  PLEGfOS.  In 
old  practice.  By  gage  and  safe  pledge. 
Words  in  the  old  writ  ot  attachment  or 
pone  commanding  the  sheriff  tp  summon  the 
defendant  by  gage  (taking  of  his  goods) 
and  safe  pledges  (requiring  sureties)  fon  ap- 
pearance.   3  Bl.  Comm.  280. 

PER  VARI08  ACTUS,  LEGEM  EXPERI- 
entla  facit  By  various  acts  experience 
frames  the  law.     4  Inst.  50.  • 

PER  VERBA  DE  FUTURO.  By  words  of 
the  future  (tense).  1  Bl.  Comm.  439;  2 
Kent  Comm.  87. 


PER  VISUM  ECCLESIAE.  In  old  English 
law.  By  view  of  the  church;  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  church.  Tbe  disposition  of 
Intestates'  goods  per  visum  eccleiiae  was  one 
of  tbe  articles  confirmed  to  the  prelates  by 
King  John'B  Moffiia  Charta.    3  Bl.  Ckimm.  96. 

PER  VIVAM  VOCEM  (Law  Lat)  In  old 
English  law.  By  the  living  voice;  tbe  same 
with  viva  voce.    Bracton,  fol.  96. 

PERAMBULATION,  i  TV  act  («f . 9>!iiMk4>k.' 


PBBAMBUI.ATIONB,  BTC.     (684)   PBRBMPTORT  MANDAMUS 


over  tba  bonndari«s  of  a  dlMrlct  or  pl«c«  of 
land,  eitb«r  for  the  purpoie  of  determlnloK 
them,  or  of  preeervlDg  evidence  of  them. 
Thus,  In  many  parlBhes  In  Dngland,  It  ts  the 
custom  for  the  parlitalonere  to  perambulate 
the  boundarleB  of  the  pariah  In  rogation 
Teek  In  every  year.  Such  a  custom  eatltlee 
them  to  enter  any  man's  land  and  abate  nui- 
sances In  their  way.  PhUllm.  Ekic.  Lav, 
ISST;  Hunt,  Boundaries.  103.  See,  also, 
Britt.  ]24b. 

PERAMBULATIONE  FACIENDA,  WRIT 
(ffl.  In  English  law.  The  name  of  a  writ 
which  is  sued  by  consent  of  both  parties 
when  they  are  In  doubt  aa  to  the  bounds 
of  their  respective  estates.  It  Is  directed  to 
the  sberitf  to  make  perambulation,  and  to 
set  the  bounds  and  limits  between  them  In 
certainty.    Fltzh.  Nat,  Brev.  309. 

"The  writ  de  perambvlatione  facienda  la 
not  known  to  have  been  adopted  In  practice 
In  the  United  States."  says  Professor  Green- 
leaf  (Greenl.  Ev.  I  146.  note),  "but  In  sev- 
eral of  the  states,  remedies  somewhat  rim- 
Uar  In  principle  have  been  provided  hy  stat- 
utes." 

PERCENNARIUS  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  A  parcener;  one  of  several  com- 
monera    Fleta,  lib.  4,  c.  24,  f  11. 

PERCEPTION  (from  per  and  capere).  The 
taking  possession  of.  For  example,  a  lessee 
or  tenant  before  perception  of  the  crops,  i.  e., 
before  harvesting  them,  has  a  right  to  offset 
any  loss  which  may  happen  to  them  asnlnst 
the  rent;  but  after  the  perception  they  are 
entirely  at  hie  risk.  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  S 
378.  Used  of  money,  it  means  the  counting 
out  and  payment  of  a  debt.  Also  used  for 
food  due  to  eoldlera.    Vlcat 

PERCEPTURA  {Law  Lat.)  In  old  records. 
A  wear;  a  place  in  a  river  made  up  with 
banks,  dams,  etc.,  for  the  better  convenience 
of  preserving  and  taking  llsh.  Par.  Ant  120; 
Cowell. 

PERCH.  The  length  of  sixteen  feet  and  a 
half;  a  pole  or  rod  of  that  length.  Forty 
perches  In  length  and  four  In  breadth  make 
an  acre  of  land. 


Ing.  e 

PERDONATIO  UTLAGARIAE  (Lat.)  In 
English  law.  A  pardon  tor  a  man  who,  for 
contempt  In  not  yielding  obedience  to  the 
process  of  the  king's  courts,  is  outlawed,  and 
afterwards,  of  hie  own  accord,  surrendera 

PERDUELLIO  (Lat.)  In  civil  taw.  At 
first,  an  liODorable  enmity  to  the  republic; 
afterwards,  a  traitorous  enmity  of  a  citizen; 
consisting  In  being  of  a  hoetlle  dispoBltion 
towards  the  republic,  e.  p.,  treason  aiming 
at  the  supreme  power,  violating  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Roman  citizen  by  beating  him.  etc.. 
attempting  anything  against  the  person  of 
the  emperor,  and,  in  general,  any  open  hos- 
tility to  the  republic.  Sometimes  used  for 
the  enemy   or   traitor  himself.    Perduellfo 


waa  distinguished  from  crimen  imminutae 
tnajettattt,  as  being  an  attempt  against  the 
whole  republic,  punishable  in  comitia  cen- 
tuTiata,  by  cruciflilon  and  by  infamy  after 
death.    Calv.  Lex.;  Vlcat. 

PERDURABLE  (old  Fr.  perdurablt,  etei^ 
nal,  from  Lat  per.  Intensive,  and  duraMIt*. 
lasting).  As  applied  to  an  estate,  perdurtt- 
Hie  slgnifles  lasting  long  or  forever.  Thus, 
a  disseisor  or  tenant  In  fee  upon  condition 
haa  as  high  and  great  an  estate  as  the 
rightful  owner  or  tenant  In  fee  simple  abso- 
lute, but  not  so  perdurable.  The  term  is 
chiefly  used  with  reference  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  rights  by  unity  of  seisin,  which  does 
not  take  place  unless  both  the  right  and  the 
land  out  of  which  it  Issues  are  held  for  equal- 
ly high  and  perdurable  estates.  Ckr.  Litt. 
313a.  313b;  Qale,  Baaem.  U2. 

PEREQRINI  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  Under 
the  denomination  of  peregrint  were  compre- 
prehended  all  who  did  not  enjoy  any  capac- 
ity of  the  law,  namely,  slaves,  alien  ene- 
mies, and  such  foreigners  as  belonged  to 
nations  with  which  the  Romans  had  not  es- 
tablished relations.    Savlgny,  Dr.  Rom.  S  66. 

PEREMPT0RIU8  <Lat.  from  perimer«.  to 
destroy).  In  civil  law.  That  which  takes 
away  or  destroys  forever;  hence,  exoeptio 
peretnptoria,  a  plea  which  is  a  perpetual  bar. 
See  "Peremptory."  Bracton,  lib.  4,  c.  20; 
Fleta,  lib,  6,  c.  36,  9  3;  Calv.  Lex. 

PEREMPTORY.  Absolute;  positive.  A 
final  determination  to  act,  without  hop^  of 
renewing  or  altering.  Joined  to  a  substan- 
tive, this  word  Is  frequently  used  In  law; 
as.  peremptory  action  (P^tih.  Nat.  Brev.  35, 
SS,  104,  108);  peremptory  nonsuit  (Id.  6, 
11):  peremptory  exception  (Bracton,  lib.  4, 
c.  20 ) :  peremptory  undertaking  ( 3  Chit. 
Prac.  112,  793);  peremptory  challenge  of 
Jurors  (Inat  4.  13.  9;  Code.  7.  SO.  2;  Id.  8.  36. 
8;  Dig.  6.  1.  TO.  73). 

PEREMPTORY  CHALLENGE.  A  chal- 
lenge without  cause  given,  allowed  to  pris- 
oner's counsel  In  criminal  cases,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Jurora  11  Chit.  Stat  SS. 
689;  2  Harg.  St.  Tr.  808;  4  Rarg.  St  Tr. 
1;  Fost  Crim.  Law.  42;  4  BI.  Conun.  363*. 
See  "Challenge." 

PEREMPTORY  DEFENSE.  A  defense 
which  Insists  that  the  plaintiff  never  had  the 
right  to  Institute  the  suit,  or  that.  If  he 
had,  the  original  right  Is  extinguished  or 
determined.    4  Bouv.  Inst  note  4206. 

PEREMPTORY  EXCEPTION,  Any  defense 
which  denies  entirely  the  ground  of  action. 
1  White,  New  Recop.  283.  So  of  a  demur- 
rer.    1  Tex.  364. 

PEREMPTORY  INSTRUCTION.  A  bind- 
ing instruction  by  the  court  to  the  Jury. 
Usually  the  direction  of  a  ,verdlct 

PEREMPTORY  MANDAMUS.  A  mania- 
mui  requiring  a  thing  to  be  done  abso- 
lutely. It  is  usually  granted  after  failure  to 
show  satisfactory   cause  on  an  alternative 
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mandamus.  No  otber  return  wIU  be  per- 
mitted but  absolute  obedience.  3  Bl.  Comm. 
no*:  Tapping,  Mand.  400  et  sea.  See  "Man- 
damus." 


PEREMPtORV  PAPER.  A  Hat  ot  the 
causes  which  were  enlarged  at  the  request  or 
the  partiee.  or  which  stood  over  from  press 
ot  business  In  court  to  a  day  which  was 
sped  fled  in  the  paper,  and  which  day  was 
peremptory. 

PEREMPTORY  PLEA.  A  plea  which  goes 
to  deetroy  the  right  of  action  Itself:  a  plea 
In  har  or  to  the  action.  3  Stepb.  Comm. 
576;  3  Wooddeson,  L«ct  67;  2  Saund.  PI.  t 
Ev.  64&;    3  Bout.  Inst  note  2891. 

PEREMPTORY  RULE.  An  absolnte  rale. 
as  distinguished  from  a  rule  nisi. 

PEREMPTORY  WRIT.  An  original  writ, 
called  from  the  words  of  the  writ  a  "»i  te 
fecerit  securum."  and  which  directed  the 
sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant  to  appear  In 
court  without  any  option  given  him,  provided 
the  plaintiff  gave  the  sheritT  security  ef- 
fectually to  prosecute  his  claim.  The  writ 
was  rarely  used,  and  only  where  noth- 
ing was  specidcally  demanded,  hut  only  a 
satisfaction  In  general;  as  In  the  case  of 
writs  of  treapaAs  on  the  case,  wherein  no 
debt  or  other  speclllc  thing  was  eued  for. 
but  only  damages  to  be  assessed  by  a  Jury. 
Brown. 

PERE8EWAR  (Old  Scotch).  In  old  Scotch 
law.  Pursuer:  plaintiff  or  prosecutor.  See 
"Pursuer." 

PERFECT.  Complete. 

This  term  is  applied  to  rights  and  obliga- 
tions In  order  to  dlBtlnguish  those  which 
may  he  enforced  by  law.  which  are  called 
"perfect."  from  those  which  cannot  be  so 
enforced,  which  are  said  to  be  "Imperfect." 
37  Ga.  128. 


PERFECT  TRUST.    An  executed  trust  (g. 


PERFECTUM  EST  GUI  NIHIL  DEE8T 
«ecundum  suae  perfectlonis  vef  naturae  mo- 
dum.  That  Is  perfect  which  wants  nothing 
according  to  the  measure  ot  its  perfection 

■OT  na*lire.    Hob.  151, 

PERFIDY.  The  act  of  one  who  has  en- 
gaged his  faith  to  do  a  thing,  and  doee  not 
do  it,  but  does  the  contrary.    Wolff.  S  390. 

PERFORMANCE.  Such  a  fulfillment  of  an 
obligation  as  puts  an  end  thereto  by  leaving 
nothing  more  to  be  done. 


PERICULOSUM  EST  RES  NOVAS  ET  IN- 
ualtatat  Inducere.  It  le  dangerous  to  intro- 
duce new  and  unaccustomed  things.  Co. 
Lltt  379. 

PERICULOSUM  EXI8TIM0  QUOD  BO- 
noriim  vlvorum  non  comprobatur  cKcmplo.  I 
think  that  dangerous  which  Is  not  warranted 
by  the  example  of  good  men.     9  Coke,  97. 

PERICULOSUS  (Lat.)     Dangerous. 


PERICULUM  REI  VENDITIAE,  NON- 
dum  traditae,  eat  emptorla.  The  purchaser 
runs  the  risk  of  the  Iohh  of  a  thing  sold, 
though  not  delivered.  1  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
939;  2  KenL  Comm.  49S,  499;  4  Barn.  £  C. 
481,  941. 

PERIL.  Danger;  the  accident  by  which  a 
thing  is  lost.    Lee.  Elm.  i  911. 

In  Insurance.    The  risk,  contingency, 

or  cause  of  loss  insured  against  in  a  policy 

of  insurance. 

PERILS  OF  THE  RtVER.  A  term  used  In 
respect  to  river  navigation  In  the  United 
States,  and  having  the  same  significance  as 
"perils  of  the  sea."    8  Ala.  17G. 

PERILS  OF  THE  SEA.  One  of  the  perils 
insured  against  in  marine  Insurance,  and 
from  which  bills  of  lading  usually  exempt 
the  carrier.  It  signifies  "all  marine  casual- 
ties resulting  from  the  violent  action  of  the 
elements,  as  distlngulBhed  from  their  natural 
silent  Influence  on  the  fabric  of  the  vessel; 
casualties  which  may.  and  not  consequences 
which  must,  occur.     L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  696. 

Loss  by  foundering  (3  Wheat  [U.  S.]  IGS), 
or  stranding  (57  Me.  170),  injury  to  the  ves- 
sel by  ice  (16  Wall.  [U.  S.]  202),  or  to  cargo 
from  water  shipped  In  a  storm  (16  Me.  207), 
or  loss  of  property  overboard  (16  Mo.  98), 
are  perils  of  the  sea.  But  damages  by  rats 
(1  Wils.  281)  or  worms  (3  Mass.  429),  or 
the  breakage  ot  packages,  are  not. 

PERINDE  VALERE  (Law  Lat.  to  be  equal- 
ly valid).  In  English  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  name  of  a  writ  ot  dispensation  granted 
to  a  clerk  who,  being  defective  in  his  ca- 
pacity to  a  benefice  or  other  ecclesiastical 
function,  was,  de  facto,  admitted  to  it.  So 
called  from  the  emphatic  words  of  the  Latin 
form,  the  faculty  being  declared  to  be  equal- 
ly effectual  to  the  party  dispensed  with  as 
if  he  bad  been  actually  capable  of  the  thing 
for  which  be  was  dispensed  with,  at  the 
time  of  his  admission.  St.  26  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
21:    Coweil. 

PERIOD.  A  space  of  time;  any  portion 
of  complete  time. 

"The  word  'period'  has  its  etymological 
meaning,  but  it  also  has  a  distinctive  signifi- 
cation, according  to  the  subject  with  which 
it  may  be  used  in  connection.  It  may  mean 
any  portion  of  complete  time,  from  a  thou- 
eand  years  or  less  to  the  period  of  a  day; 
and  when  used  to  designate  an  act  to  be 
done  or  to  be  begun,  though  Its  completion 
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may  take  an  uDcertaln  time,  as  for  Inatance 

the  act  ot  enportatloD,  It  must  mean  the  day 
on  which  the  exportation  commences,  or  It 
would  be  an  unmeaning  and  useless  word  In 
its  connection  in  the  statute,"  Wayne,  J..  20 
How.   (U.  S.)   579. 

PERIPHRASIS.  Circumlocution;  the  uae 
of  other  words  to  express  ibe  sense  of  one. 

Some  words  are  so  technical  In  their 
meaning  that.  In  charging  oftenses  In  in 
dlctments.  they  must  he  used,  or  the  Indict- 
ment will  not  be  euatalned.  For  example, 
an  indictment  for  treason  must  contain  the 
word  "traitorously;"  an  Indictment  (or  bur- 
glary, '"burglariously;"  and  "(elonlously" 
must  be  introduced  Into  every  Indictment  for 
felony.  1  Chit.  Crlm.  Law,  242;  3  InsL  15; 
Garth.  319;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  172,  184;  4  Bl. 
Comm.  307;  Hawk.  P.  C.  bk.  2.  c.  25,  f  5G; 
1  East,  P.  C.  115;  Boc.  Abr.  "Indictment" 
(O  1);  Comyn,  Dig.  "iDdletment"  (G  6); 
Cro.  Car.  c.  37. 

PERISHABLE  GOODS.  Goods  which  are 
lessened  in  value  and  become  worse  by  being 
kept. 

PERJURI  SUNT  QUI  8ERVITAS  VERBIS 
Juramentt  declplunt  aurei  eorem  qui  accipi- 
unt.  They  are  perjured  who.  preserving  the 
words  ol  an  oath,  deceive  the  ears  of  those 
who  receive  it.    3  Inst.  166. 


PERJURY,  Perlury  at  common  law  Is  the 
willful  and  corrupt  taking  of  a  false  oath 
In  a  Judicial  proceeding  In  regard  t 
matter  material  to  the  Issues.  1  Hawk.  P. 
C.  c.  69,  e  1;  4  Bl.  Comm.  1G3.  It  Is 
tended  by  statute  in  most  Jurisdictions 
false  swearing  in  certaJn  proceedings  i 
Judicial.  To  constitute  the  offense,  (1)  the 
testimony  must  be  false,  or  believed  ti 
false,  or  the  witness  must  not  hnow  whether 
it  be  true  or  false  (42  Vt.  152;  17  N.  H.  373> 
(2>  the  taking  of  the  false  oath  must  be  both 
willful  and  corrupt;  (3)  the  matter  sworn 
to  must  be  material  to  the  issue  or  question 
In  controversy  (12  Mass.  273;  54  Vt  146); 
(4)  some  form  of  oath  or  Its  equivalent  must 
have  been  duly  admlDlstered  by  an  author- 
ized officer  (86  N.  Y.  154;  107  D,  8.  671;  78 
N.  Y.  220);  (5)  the  oath  Itself,  as  well  as 
the  facts  aworn  to,  must  have  been  material 
(4S  Mich.  543;  17  Ohio,  365):  (6)  to  con- 
stitute perjury  in  a  Judicial  proceeding,  the 
court  or  tribunal  muat  have  Jurisdiction 
(49  Me.  412:  8  Pick,  [Mass.]  453;  96  Ky. 
407). 

PERMANENT  TRESPASS.  A  trespass 
consisting  of  trespasses  o(  one  and  the  same 
kind,  committed  On  several  days,  which  are 
In  their  nature  capable  ot  renewal  or  con- 
tinuation, and  are  actually  renewed  or  con- 
tinued from  day  to  day,  so  that  the  par- 
ticular Injury  done  on  each  particular  day 
cannot  he  distinguished  from  what  was  done 
on  another  day.  In  declaring  for  such  tres 
passes,  Ihey  may  be  laid  with  a  oontinu- 
ando.  3  Bl.  Comm.  2IZ;  Bac.  Abr.  "Tres- 
pass" (B  2.  I  2) ;  I  Saund.  S4,  note  1.  See 
"Contlnuando:"  "Trespass." 


PERMISSION.    Leave  or  license  to  do  any 
act.    It  ordinarily  implies  consent  actually 
a   (105  III.  558),  but  has  been  held  to 

mean  "allow,"  by  not  prohibiting  (S  Allen 
[Mass.]  266). 

PERMISSIVE.    Allowed;  that  which  may 
>  done;    as,  permissive  waste,  which  Is  the 
permitting  real  estate  to  go  to  waste.     2 
Bouv.  Inst,  note  2400.    See  "Waste," 

PERMISSIVE  USE.  A  passive  use  which 
was  resorted  to  before  the  statute  of  uses. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  harsh  law;  as  that  of 
mortmain  or  a  feudal  forfeiture.  It  was  a 
»  Invention  in  order  to  evade  the  law  by 
ecy;  as  a  conveyance  to  A.  to  the  usa 
A.  simply  held  the  possession,  and  B. 
enjoyed  the  proQts  of  the  estate. 

PERMISSIVE  WASTE,  Waste  suffered  by 
omission  of  care,  not  by  actual  depreda- 
tion. 

PERMIT.  A  license  or  warrant  to  do  some- 
thing not  forbidden  by  law;  as,  to  land 
goods  Imported  into  the  United  States,  after 
the  duties  have  been  paid  or  secured  to  be 
paid.  Act  Cong.  March  2,  1799,  {  49,  cl.  I. 
See  form  ot  such  a  permit,  Gordon,  Dig, 
Append.  II.  46. 

PERMUTATIO  (Lat  from  permutare.  to 
exchange).  In  the  civil  law.  Exchange; 
barter.     Dig.  19.  4;  Code,  4.  64. 

PERMUTATION.  In  cIvU  law.  Exchange; 

This  contract  Is  formed  by  the  consent  of 
the  parties;  but  delivery  Is  indispensable, 
tor  without  It  It  Is  a  mere  agreement.  IHg. 
31.  77.  4;  Code,  4.  64.  3. 

Permutation  differs  from  sale  in  this,  that 
In  the  former  a  delivery  ot  the  articles  sold 
must  be  mode,  while  in  the  latter  it  Is  unnec- 
essary. It  agrees  with  the  contract  of  sale, 
however.  In  the  following  particulars:  That 
be  to  whom  the  delivery  Is  made  acquires 
the  right  or  faculty  of  prescribing  (Dig.  41. 
3.  4.  17);  that  the  contracting  parties  are 
bound  to  guaranty  to  each  other  the  tiile  of 
the  things  delivered  (Code,  4.  64.  1);  and 
that  they  are  bound  to  take  back  the  things 
delivered  when  they  hav9  latent  detects 
which  they  have  concealed  (Dig.  21.  1.  63). 

PERMUTIONE.  A  writ  commanding  an 
ordinary  to  admit  a  clerk  on  exchange  of 

beneflces. 


PERNOR  (from  Law  Fr.  pamour,  or  per- 
flour,  q.  V.)  A  taker.  Pernor  of  profits  is 
the  taker  or  receiver  of  the  profits  of  an 
estate.    Cowell, 

PERNOR  OF  PROFITS.  He  who  receives 
the  proQts  of  lands,  etc.  A  cestui  que  use. 
who  is  legally  entitled  and  actually  does  re- 
ceive the  proDls.  Is  the  pernor  of  proflls. 

PERNOUR  (Law  Ft.)  A  taker.  L«  per- 
novT  cm  le  detenour,  the  taker  or  the  de- 
tainer.   Brltt.  c 
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PERPETWA  LEX.  ETC. 


PERPETUA  LEX  EST,  NULLAM  LEQEM 
humanam  ac  poiltJvam  perpBtuam  oase;  et 
clausula  quae  abrogationom  excludit  ab  Ini- 
tio non  valet.  It  la  a  perpetual  law  that  no 
human  or  positive  law  can  be  perpetual;  and 
a  clause  In  a  law  which  precludes  the  power 
of  abrogation  is  void  ab  initio.  Bac.  Max. 
rig.  19;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  <Sd  London  Ed.) 
27. 

PERPETUAL.  Tbat  jrblch  ia  to  last  with- 
out limitation  as  to  time;  as,  a  perpetual 
statute,  which  Is  one  without  limit  as  to 
time,  although  not  expressed  to  be  so. 

PERPETUAL  CURACY.  The  o/Bce  of  a 
curate,  In  a  parish  where  there  la  no  spirit- 
ual rector  or  vicar,  but  where  the  curate  Is 

appointed  to  ofSclate  for  the  time  by  the  Im- 
propriator.   2  Burn,  Ecc.  Law,  55, 

The  church  of  which  the  curate  is  per- 
petual. 2  Vee.  Sr.  425,  429.  See  2  Bteph. 
Comm.  76;  2  Bum,  Bcc.  Law,  55;  9  Adol.  & 
B.  556.  As  to  whether  auch  curate  may  be 
removed,  see  2  Burn,  Ecc.  Law,  55. 

PERPETUAL  INJUNCTION,  Opposed  to 
tu)  Injunction  ad  interim ;  an  injunction 
which  Bnaily  disposes  of  the  suit,  and  Is  In- 
definite in  point  of  time. 

PERPETUAL  LEASE.  A  lease  without 
limitation  as  to  term;  a  grant  In  fee,  sub- 
ject to  a  reaerved  rent. 


PERPETUATING  TESTIMONY.  The  act 
by  which  testimony  is  reduced  to  writing 
aa  prescribed  by  taw,  so  that  the  same  shall 
be  read  In  evidence  In  some  suit  or  legal 

proceedings  to  be  thereafter  Instituted. 

The  origin  of  this  practice  may  be  traced 
to  the  canon  law  (chapter  5,  X  itl  life  non 
ciinlfxlnta,  etc.)  Bockmer,  note  4;  8  Toul- 
Iler,  Dr.  Civ.  note  22.  Statutes  enist  In 
most  of  the  states  tor  tbls  purpose.  Equity 
also  furnishes  means,  to  a  limited  extent,  for 
the  same  purpose. 

PERPETUITY.  Any  limitation  tending  to 
take  the  subject  of  It  out  of  commerce  for  a 
longer  period  than  a  life  or  Uvea  In'  being, 
and  twenty-one  years  beyond,  and,  In  case  of 
a  posthumous  child,  a  few  months  more,  al- 
lowing for  the  term  of  gestation.  Rand. 
Perp.  4S.  Such  a  limitation  of  property  as 
renders  It  unalienable  beyond  the  period 
allowed  by  law.  Gilb.  Uses  (Sugd.  Ed,)  260, 
nole. 

An  Interest  subject  to  a  condition  pre- 
cedent, which  condition  is  not  to  be  ful- 
filled within  twenty-one  years  after  some 
lite  in  being  at  the  creation  of  the  Interest. 
Qray.  Perp.  %  216. 

Mr.  JusUce  Powell.  In  12  Mod.  278,  distin- 
guished perpetuities  Into  two  aorta,— abso- 
lute and  qualified;  meaning  thereby,  as  It 
is  apprehended,  a  distinction  between  a 
plain,  direct,  and  palpable  perpetuity,  and 
the  case  where  an  estate  is  limited  on  a  con- 
tingency, which  might  happen  within  a  rea- 
sonable compass  of  time,  but  where  tlie  es- 


tate nevertheless,  from  the  nature  of  the 
limitation,  might  be  kept  out  of  commerce 
longer  than  was  thought  agreeable  to  the 
policy  of  the  common  law.  But  this  distinc- 
tion would  DOt  now  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing or  explanation  of  the  subject;  tor 
whether  an  estate  be  so  limited  that  It  can- 
not take  effect  until  a  period  too  much  pro- 
tracted, or  whether  on  a  contingency  which 
may  happen  within  a  moderate  compaea  of 
time.  It  equally  falls  within  the  line  of  per- 
petuity, and  the  limitation  la  therefore  void; 
for  It  Is  not  Bufflclent  that  an  estate  may 
vest  within  the  time  allowed,  but  the  rule 
requires  that  it  must.  Rand.  Perp.  49.  Bee 
Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  32.  c.  23;  1  Belt,  Supp.  Ves. 
406;  2  Ves.  Jr.  357;  3  Saund.  388;  Comyn, 
Dig.  "Chancery"  (4  G  1);  3  Chanc.  Ca«.  1; 
2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1890. 

PERPETUITY  OF  THE  KINQ.  That  fic- 
tion of  the  English  law  which,  for  certain 
political  purposes,  ascribes  to  the  king  In 
his  political  capacity  the  attribute  of  im- 
mortality; for,  though  the  reigning  monarch 
may  die,  yet  by  this  fiction  the  king  never 
dies,  i.  e..  the  otfice  is  supposed  to  lie  reoc- 
cupled  for  all  political  purposes  Immediately 
on  his  death. 

PERQU I RERE  (Law Lat. from  per,  through, 
and  guaerere,  to  obtain).  In  feudal  law.  To 
gain  or  acquire;  to  acquire  by  one's  own 
act;  to  purchase.  Breve  pergttirere,  to  pur- 
chase a  writ.    Co  well, 

PERQUISITES.  In  Its  most  extensive. 
sense,  perquisites  signifies  anything  gotten 
by  industry  or  purchased  with  money,  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  descends  from  a  fa- 
ther or  ancestor.  Bracton,  lib.  2.  c.  30,  note 
3;  Id,  lib,  4,  c.  22.  In  a  more  limited  sense, 
it  means  something  gained  by  a  place  or 
ofllce  beyond  the  regular  salary  or  fee. 

PEROUISITIC.  Purchase.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
241.  Acquisition  by  one's  own  act  or  agree- 
ment, and  not  by  descent.     Id.     See  "Pur- 

PERQUISITOR.  A  purchaser;  one  who 
first  acquired  an  estate  to  hla  family;  one* 
who  acquired  an  estate  by  sale,  by  gift,  or 
by  any  other  method,  except  only  that  of 
descent.    2  Bl.  Comm.  220, 

PERQUrSITUM,  Purchase.  Bracton,  fol. 
65.  Co.  Litt.  3b.  18b.  An  estate  acquired  by 
purchase,  that  is,  by  one's  own  act,  and  not 
by  descent;  praevium  quod  quit  non  a  patre 
vel  majoribvs  poaaidet,  sed  quo  tva  Indvttria 
vel  pecuniia  comparato  gaudet.    Spelman. 

PERSECUTIO  (Lat,  from  persegvi,  q.  v.) 
In  the  civil  law.  A  following  after;  a  pur- 
suing at  law;  a  suit  or  prosecution. 

Properly,  that  kind  of  Judicial  proceeding 
before  the  praetor  wblcb  was  called  "extraor- 
dinary."   Calv.  Lex. 

In  a  general  sense,  any  Judicial  proceed- 
ing. Including  not  only  actions  {actionea) 
properly  so  called,  but  other  proceedings 
also.    Calv,  Lex. 


n.    To 

ogle 


follow  after;  to  pursue  or  claim  In  form  of 
law.    An  action  la  called  a  }u»  perseguendi. 

See  "Actio." 

PERSON.  A  man  considered  according  to 
the  rank  he  holds  In  sodet]',  with  all  the 
rights  to  which  the  place  he  holds  entitles 
him,  and  the  duties  which  It  imposes.  1 
Bouv.  Inst,  note  137. 

A  corporation,  which  is  an  artificial  per- 
son. 1  Bl.  Comm.  123;  4  Blng.  669;  Wood- 
deson,  L«ct.  116;  1  Mod.  164;  22  N.  Y.  352; 
10  III.  48;  32  Conn.  216;  US  U.  S.  394.  And 
it  has  been  held  to  Include  a  partnership 
association.  108  Pa.  St.  147.  It  includes 
both  sexes.    136  Mass.  580. 

PERSONA  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  Character, 
in  virtue  of  which  certain  rights  belong 
man,  and  certain  duties  are  Imposed  upon 
him.  Thus,  one  man  may  unite  many  char- 
acters {pertvTtae) ;  as,  for  example,  the 
characters  of  father  and  son,  of  master  and 
servant.    Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  S  117' 

In  Its  original  slgnlflcatlon,  a  mash;  after- 
wards, a  man  In  reference  to  hia  condition 
or  character  (statu*).  Vlcat  It  le  used 
metaphorically  of  things,  among  which  are 
counted  slaves.  It  Is  often  opposed  to 
as,  actio  in  personam  and  actio  In  rem. 

Power  and  right  belonging  to  a  person  In 
a  certain  character  (pro  jure  et  potestate 
peraonae  compelente).  Vlcat  Its 
not  confined  to  the  living,  but  is  extended 
to  the  dead  and  to  angels.  Id.  A  statute  in 
a  fountain  whence  water  gushes. 

PERSONA  CONJUNCTA  AEQUIPARA- 
tur  interease  proprlo.  The  Interest  of  a  per- 
sonal connection  la  sometimes  regarded  in 
law  as  that  of  the  Individual  himself.  Bac. 
Max.  reg.  IS;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  474. 

PERSONA  EST  HOMO,  CUM  STATU 
quodam  conslderatua.  A  person  Is  a  man 
considered  with  reference  to  a  certain  status. 
Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  1,  tit.  3.  9  76. 

PERSONA  NON  GRATA.  A  person  not 
acceptable.  Applied  to  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives who  are  not  acceptable  at  the 
court  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

PERSONA  REGIS  MERGITUR  PERSONA 
ducla.  The  person  of  duke  merges  In  that  of 
king.    Jenk.  Cent.  Gas.  160. 

PERSONA  STANDI  IN  JUDICIO.  Capaci- 
ty of  standing  in  court  or  In  Judgment;  ca- 
pacity to  be  a  party  to  an  action;  capacity 
or  ability  to  sue. 

A  phrase  probably  derived  from  Bracton 
(folios  166b,  196).  See  15  Johns.  (N.  Y.> 
83. 

PERSONABLE  (Law  Lat.  personabtlis. 
from  persona,  capacity).  In  old  English 
law.  Able  to  maintain  a  plea  In  court;  hav- 
ing capacity  to  sue.  Cowell.  Derived  prob- 
ably from  the  phrase  persona  standi  in  ju- 
dtdo  rt.  V.) 

Of  capacity  to  take  a  thing  granted  or 
given,     Plowd.  27a,  arg.     But  In   the  case 
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here  cited.  It  Is  used  as  two  words,  "person 
able."  "There  is  a  maxim  that  when  a  r»- 
mainder  le  appointed  to  one,  he  to  whom  It 
Is  apMnted  ought  at  that  time  to  be  'a  per- 
son aflk  and  to  bave  capacity  to  take  the 
remBindW.,pr  else  It  shall  be  void."     Id. 
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PERSONABVICE  FUNGITUR  MUNICIP* 
ium  et  decuria.    lowns  and  boroughs  act  as 

,r  persons.    23  WH^  (N.  Y.)  103,  14*. 

PERSONAL.    Belonging  to  the  person. 

This  adjective  Is  frequently  tnployed  in 
connection  with  eubstantlves,  as  personal 
services  (see  69  N.  H.  661),  personal  goods 
(see  5  Mason  [U.  S.]  356),  etc.  Personal 
rlghte  are  those  which  belong  to  the  person; 
personal  duties  are  those  which  are  to  be 
performed  In  person. 

PERSONAL  ACTION. 

In  the  Civil  Law.    An  action  in  which 

one  person  (the  actor)  sues  another  (the 
reus)  in  respect  of  eome  obligation  which 
he  Is  under  to  the  actor  either  re  contractu 
or  ex  delicto.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  in- 
cludes all  actions  against  a  person,  without 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  property  In- 
volved. In  a  limited  sense  of  the  word  "ac- 
tion" In  the  dvlt  law.  It  Includes  only  per- 
sonal actions,  all  others  being  called  "peti- 
tions."    See  "Real  Action." 

At  Common  Law.    An  action  bronght 

for  the  recovery  of  personal  property,  for 
the  enforcement  of  some  contract  or  to  re- 
cover damages  for  its  breach,  or  for  the  re- 
covery of  damages  for  the  commission  of 
an  injury  to  the  person  or  property.  Such 
arise  either  upon  contracta,  as  account,  lU- 
tumpsit,  covenant,  debt,  and  detinue  (g.  v.), 
or  for  wrongs,  injuries,  or  torts,  as  trespass, 
trespass  on  the  case,  replevin,  trover  (ff.  t>.) 
Other  divisions  of  personal  actions  are  made 
in  the  various  states;  and  In  Vermont  and 
Connecticut  an  action  Is  In  use  called  the 
'action  of  book  debt."     71   Me.  287.     See 

PERSONAL  ASSETS,  Chattels,  money, 
and  other  personal  property  belonging  to  a 
bankrupt.  Insolvent,  or  decedent  estate, 
which  go  to  the  assignee  or  executor. 

PERSONAL  CHATTELS.  Strictly  and 
properly  speaking,  things  movable,  which 
may  be  annexed  to  or  attendant  on  the  per- 
son of  the  owner,  and  carried  about  with 
him  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another. 
2  Bl.  Comm.  388*.    See  "Chattel." 

PERSONAL  CONTRACT,  A  contract  as 
to  personal  property.  A  covenant  (or  con- 
tract) personal  relates  only  to  matters  per- 
sonal as  distinguished  from  real,  and  Is 
binding  on  the  covenantor  (contractor)  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  on  his  personal  representa- 
tives after  his  decease.  In  respect  of  aasets. 
Angell  ft  A.  Watercourses,  305;  Co.  LItt  22. 

PERSONAL  COVENANT.  A  covenant 
which  binds  only  the  covenantor  and  his 
personal  representatives  In  respect  to  assets, 
and  can  be  taken  advantage  of  only  by  the 
covenantee. 

A  covenant  wblcta  must  be  performed  by 
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the  covenaDtor  in  pereon.  Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev. 
340. 

All  covenantB  are  either  perBonat  or  real, 
but  some  confusion  exiets  in  regar^^  the 
division  between  them.  Thua.  a^^Kiant 
may  be  personal  as  regards  the  ^PRantor, 
and  real  as  regards  the  covenants;  and  dif- 
ferent definitions  have  been  •ven,  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  liglitsADd  liabilities  of 
the  covenantor  or  the  c^^pantee  have  been 
In  consideration.  It  Is  a^rehended,  however, 
that  the  prevalent  modern  usage  Is  to  hold 
a  covenan^real,  If  It  Is  real. — that  is.  runs 
with  the  land,  so  as  to  apply  to  an  assignee. 
either  as  regards  the  covenantor  or  the  cov- 
enantee. See  Piatt,  Cov.  61;  4  Bl.  Comni. 
304.  note.  305,  note;  3  N.  J.  260;  7  Gray 
(Mass.)  S3. 

All  covenants  which  relate  to  personalty 
'  merely  are  of  this  class.    30  MIbb.  145. 


PERSONAL  ESTATE.    Personal  property. 

PERSONAL  KNOWLEDGE.  Knowledge 
derived  at  flrat  hand  from  actual  sight  or 
hearing  of  the  matter  in  question,  and  not 
from  hearsay. 

PERSONAL  LAW.  As  opposed  to  terri- 
torial law,  personal  law  Is  tbe  law  appli- 
cable to  persons  not  Btibject  to  tbe  law  of 
the  territory  In  which  they  reside.  It  is 
only  by  permission  of  the  territorial  law 
that  personal  law  can  exist  at  the  present 
day;  e.  g..  It  applies  to  British  subjects  resi- 
dent In  the  Levant  and  in  other  Mohamme- 
dan and  barbarous  countries.  Under  tbe 
Roman  Empire,  It  bad  a  very  wide  applica- 
tion.   Brown. 

PERSONAL  LIBERTY.  The  right  or  pow- 
er of  locomotion,  of  changing  situation,  or 
moving  one's  person  to  whatsoever  place 
one's  own  inclination  may  direct,  without 
Imprisonment  or  restraint,  unless  by  due 
course  of  law.    1  Bt.  Comm.  134. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY.    Chattels  (g.  t.) 

PERSONAL  REPLEVIN.  A  proceeding 
which  succeeded  to  tbe  court  do  liomine 
replegiando,  and  was  In  turn  succeeded  by 
tbe  writ  ot  habeas  corput. 

PERSONAL  REPRESENTATIVES.  The 
executors  or  administrators  of  the  person  de- 
ceased.   6Mod.l65;  5  Ves.402;  1  Madd.  lOS. 

In  wills,  these  words  are  sometimes  con- 
strued to  mean  "next  of  kin."  2  Jarm. 
Wills.  2S;    1  Beav.  Rolls,  46;  1  Rusa.  A  til. 


PERSONAL  RIGHTS.  The  right  of  per- 
sona! security,  comprising  those  of  life,  limb, 
body,  health,  reputation,  and  tbe  right  of 
personal  liberty.    Wharton. 

PERSONAL  SECURITY.  A  person's  legal 
and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  bis  life,  his 
limbs,  bis  body,  bis  health,  and  his  reputa- 
tion.   1  Bl.  Comm.  126. 

PERSONAL  SERVICE.  Service  of  pro- 
cess on  one  by  actual  delivery  thereof  to 
him.  as  distinguished  from  subatltuted  serv- 
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ice  at  his  residence  or  constructive  service 
by  publication, 

PERSONAL  SERVITUDES.  Servitudes  In 
gross;  t.  e.,  belonging  to  a  person,  and  not 
appurtenant  to  an  estate. 

PERSONAL  STATUTE.  A  law  whose 
principal,  direct,  and  Immediate  object  is  to 
regulate  tbe  condition  of  persons. 

The  term  is  not  properly  In  use  In  the 
common  law.  although  Lord  MansBeld.  In  2 
W.  Bl.  234.  applied  It  to  those  leglslaUve 
acts  which  respect  personal  transitory  con- 
tracts, but  Is  occasionally  used  In  the  sense 
given  to  It  In  civil  law,  and  which  la 
adopted  as  Its  definition.  It  is  a  law.  ordi- 
nance, regulation,  or  custom,  the  disposi- 
tion of  which  affects  tbe  person,  and  clothes 
him  with  a  capacity  or  Incapacity  which  be 
does  not  change  with  bis  abode.  See  2  Kent, 
Comm.  (10th  Ed.)   S13. 


PERSONALIA  PERSONAM  SEQUUNTUR. 
Personal  things  follow  tbe  person.    10  Cush. 
(Mass.)  516. 
PERSONALIS  ACTIO.    See  "Actio." 


PERSONALITY.  In  foreign  and  modem 
civil  law.  That  quality  of  a  law  which  con- 
cerns the  condition,  state,  and  capacity  of 
persona.  By  the  personality  of  laws,  foreign 
jurists  generally  mean  all  laws  which  con- 
cern the  condition,  state,  and  capacity  of 
persons.    Story,  Confl.  Laws.  9  16. 

PERSONALTY.    Personal  property. 

PERSONATION.  Tbe  offense  of  falsely 
representing  one's  self  as  another  person, 
and  thereby  obtaining  some  material  ad- 
vantage. 

PER80NE  (Law  Fr,)  A  parson.  En  meg- 
mf  la  mancrn  f«(  de  persone  dfi  un  csglite. 
In  the  aame  manner  Is  it  with  the  parson  ot 
a  church.     Britt.  c.  48. 

PERSONERO  (Spanish).  In  Spanish  law. 
An  attorney.  So  called,  because  he  repre- 
sents the  person  of  another,  either  In  or  out 
of  court.    Las  Partldas,  pL  3.  Ut.  6.  lib.  1. 

PERSONNE  (Fr.)  A  person.  This  term 
Is  declared  by  the  Civil  Code  of  Louisiana  to 
be  applicable  to  men  and  women,  or  to  ei- 
ther.   Article  3522,  No.  25. 

PERSPICUA  VERA  NGN  SUNT  PRO- 
banda.  Plain  truths  need  not  be  proved.  Co. 
LitL  16. 

PERTICA,  PERTICATA,  or  PARTICATA 
(Law  Lat.  from  pertioa).  In  old  Scotch  lav. 
A  perch.    Skene  de  Verb.  Sign. 

PERTINENT  (from  Lat.  perlineo,  belong- 
ing to).  Which  tends  to  prove  or  disprove- 
the  allegations  of  the  parUes.  Willes,  319. 
Matters  which  have  no  such  tendency  are- 
called  "impertinent"  8  TouDler.  Or.  Civ. 
note  22.  /'~'  I 
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PERTINENTIAE  (Law  Lat.  from  perti- 
neir.  to  belonEl-  In  old  EngllBh  law.  Ap- 
purtenances, or,  as  anciently  written,  "ap- 
pe  rt  I  nances ; "  In  Scotcb  law,  pertinents; 
things  belonging  or  Incident  Ui  another 
(principal)  thing.  Reg.  Orig.  1;  Fleta.  lib. 
3,  c.  14,  S  11.  Appurtenances  had  sometimes 
tbelr  own  appurtenances,  called  peTtinenliae 
pertinentiarum.  Thus,  to  the  right  of  leed- 
Ing  and  pasture,  themselves  appurtenant  to 
a  tenement,  were  appurtenant  the  right  ot 
way,  and  free  Ingress  and  egress;  habent 
hujuimodi  pertinentiae  suo«  pertinentiaa, 
aicut  ad  jut  paacendi  et  ad  paaturam  per  tine  t 
via  el  liber  ingressut  et  egre»»\i».  Bracton. 
fol.  232.    See  Fieta,  lib.  4.  c.  18,  E  3. 

PERTINENTS.  In  Scotch  law.  Appurte- 
nances. "Parts  and  pertinents,"  "parts  pen- 
dicles and  pertinents,"  are  formal  words  In 
old  deeds  and  charters.  1  Forbes,  Inst,  pt 
a,  pp.  112.  118. 

PERTURBATION.  This  Is  a  technical 
word  which  signifies  disturbance  or  Infringe- 
ment of  a  right.  It  Is  usually  applied  to 
the  disturbance  of  pews  or  seats  In  a  church. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  actions  for  these 
disturbances  are  technically  called  "suits  tor 
perturbation  of  seat"  1  Phlllim.  Ecc.  Law. 
323.    See  "Pew." 


PERVISE,  or  PARVI8E.  The  palace  yard 
at  Westminster. 

A  place  where  counsel  used  to  advise 
with  their  clients. 

An  afternoon  exercise  or  moot  for  the  In- 
struction of  students.    Cowelt;  Blount. 

PESAGE.  In  England,  a  toll  charged  for 
weighing  avoirdupois  goods  other  than  wool. 
2  Chit.  Com.  Law,  16. 

peSQUiSIDOR.  In  Spanish  law.  Coroner. 
White,  New  Recop.  bk.  1,  tit,  1,  3  3. 

PE8SIMI  EXEMPLI.  Of  the  worst  ex- 
ample. 

PESSONA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English  law. 
Mast,  including  acorns,  nuts,  and  other  sim- 
ilar produce  of  trees.    Bracton.  fol.  Z22b. 

PETEN8  (Lat.;  Fr.  jwfere.  to  demand).  In 
old  English  law.  A  demandant;  the  plain- 
tiff in  a  real  action.  Bracton,  fols.  102. 
106b;  Fleta,  lib.  6,  c.  6,  !  1. 

PETER  FUNK  SALE.  A  fraudulent  auc- 
tion sale.    27  Abb.  N.  C.  (N.  Y.)  378. 

PETIT  (sometimes  corrupted  lnto"petty"). 
A  French  word  signifying  little,  small.  It 
is  frequently  used;  as,  peUt  larceny,  petit 
jury,  petit  treason. 

PETIT  CAPE.  When  the  tenant  is  i 
moned  on  a  plea  of  land,  and  comes  on  the 
summons,  and  his  appearance  Is  recorded, 
if  at  the  day  given  him  he  prays  the  view, 
and,  having  it  given  him.  makes  default, 
then  Shall  this  writ  issue  from  the  king. 


PETIT  (or  PETTY)  JURY.  The  ordinary 
Jury^  twelve,  as  opposed  to  the  grand  iury, 
which  ikAs  Of  B  larger  number,  and  whose 
duty  It  Wa3  to  And  bills  for  the  peUt  Jury 
to  try.    3  BL  Comm.  351*. 

PETIT  (or  PETTY)  LARCENY.  In  old 
English  law.  ban^on  St.  WestminsUr  I.  c 
16,  larceny  where  T^  value  of  the  property 
stolen  was  twelve  pence  or  less.  The  dis- 
tinction between  grand  and  petit  larceny  has 
been  abolished  in  England.  24  *  25  Vict. 
c.  96,  g  4. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  statutes  in 
some  states  making  a  distinction  between 
grand  and  petty  larceny  based  on  the  value 
of  the  property  stolen. 

PETIT  SERJEANTY.  A  tenure  by  which 
lands  are  held  of  the  crown  by  the  service 
of  rendering  yearly  some  small  Implement 
of  war,  as  a  lance,  an  arrow,  etc,  2  HI. 
Comm.  82.  Though  St.  12  Car.  II.  took  away 
the  incidents  of  livery  and  primer  seisin, 
this  tenure  still  remains  a  dlgrflfled  branch 
of  socage  tenure,  from  which  it  only  differs 
In  same  on  account  of  its  reference  to  war. 
Such  Is  the  tenure  ot  the  grants  to  the  dukes 
of  Marlborough  and  Wellington. 

PETIT  (or  PETTY)  TREASON.  In  Eng- 
lish law.  The  killing  of  a  master  by  bis 
servant,  a  husband  by  his  wife,  a  superior 
by  a  religious  man.  4  Bl.  0)mm.  73.  In 
th§  United  States  this  is  like  any  other 
murder.    See  "Treason." 

PETITE  ASSIZE.  Used  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  "grand  assize."  which  was  a 
Jury  to  decide  on  questions  of  property. 
Petite  a»»ize.  a  Jury  to  decide  on  questions 
of  possession-  Britt.  c.  42;  Olanv.  lib.  2,  c. 
6.  7;  Home,  Mir.  lib.  2,  c.  "De  Novel  Dis- 
seisin." 

PETITIO  (Lat.  from  pettre.  to  ask  or  de- 
mand ) . 

in   the   Civil   Law.     The   plaintiff's  or 

actor't  statement  of  his  cause  of  action,  in 
an  action  in  rem.    Dig.  44.  7.  28;    Calv.  Lex. 

In  Old  English  Law.  Petition  or  de- 
mand; the  count  in  a  real  action;  the  form 
of  words  in  which  a  title  to  land  was  stated 
by  the  demandant,  and  which  commenced 
with  the  word  pelo  fg.  v.i  1  Reeve.  Hist. 
Eng.  Law.  176.  Obviously  borrowed  from 
the  civil  law. 

PETITION.  An  Instrument  of  wHting  or 
printing,  containing  a  prayer  from  the  per-  ' 
son  presenting  It,  called  the  "petitioner."  to 
the  body  or  person  to  whom  It  is  presented, 
for  the  redress  of  some  wrong,  or  the  grant 
of  some  favor  which  the  latter  has  the  right 
to  give.    48  Miss.  36. 

In  Practice.  An  application  to  a  court 

In  writing;  in  contradistinction  to  a  "mo- 
tion." which  may  be  viva  voce.  Shaw.  C.  J., 
4  Mete.  (Mass.)  376.  A  moUon  stated  in 
writing. 

In  Equity  Practice.  An  application  in 

writing  for  an  order  of  the  court,  statins 
the  circumstances  upon  which  It  Is  founded; 

c 
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a  proceeding  resorted  to  whenever  the  d 
ture  of  the  application  to  the  court  requir 
a  fuller  atatement  tban  can  be  conveniently 
made  In   a   notice   of  motion.      1   Barb.   Ch. 
(K.   ¥.)    57S.      See  3   Daniell,   Chauc.   Prac 
(Perkins'  Ed.)   1801. 

PETITION  DE  DROIT  (Law  Fr.)  la  Eng- 
lish practice.  A  petition  of  right;  a  torm 
of  proceeding  to  ohtaln  restitution  from  the 
crown  of  either  real  ot  personal  property, 
being  ot  use  where  the  crown  la  In  possee- 
Bion  of  any  hereditaments  or  chattels,  and 
the  petitioner  suggests  such  a  right  as  con- 
troverts the  title  of  the  crown,  grounded  on 
facts  disclosed  In  the  petition  itself.  3  Bl. 
Comm.  256;  8  Adol.  ft  E.  (N.  S.)  2DS, 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT.  In  English  law.  A 
proceeding  In  chancery  by  which  a  subject 
may  recover  property  in  the  possession  of 
the  king. 

This  Is  in  the  nature  of  an  action  against 
a  subject,  in  which  the  petitioner  sets  out 
his  right  to  that  which  Is  demanded  by  him. 
and  prays  the  king  to  do  him  right 
Justice;  and,  upon  a  due  and  lawful  trial  of 
the  right,  to  make  him  restitution.  It  Is 
called  a  "petition  of  right,"  because  the  king 
ts  bound  ot  right  to  answer  it,  and  let  the 
matter  therein  contained  be  determined  In 
a  legaJ  way.  in  tike  manner  as  causes  be- 
tween subject  and  subject.  The  petition  is 
presented  to  the  king,  who  subscribes  It 
with  these  words,  soil  droit  fait  al  partie, 
and  thereupon  it  is  delivered  to  the  chancel- 
lor to  be  executed  according  to  law.  4  Inet. 
419.  4ZSb:  Hltf.  Eq.  PI.  30,  31;  Cooper,  Eq. 
PI.  22,  23. 

PETITION  OF  RIGHTS.  A  parliamentary 
declaration  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as- 
sented to  by  King  Charles  I.  In  1629.  It  Is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  bill  of  rights 
(1689).  which  has  passed  Into  a  permanent 
constitutional  statute. 

PETITIONING  CREDITOR.  The  creditor 
at  whose  Instance  an  adjudication  of  bank- 
ruptcy Is  made  against  a  bankrupt 

PETITOR  (Lat.  from  pclere,  to  demand). 
In  Roman  law.  A  plaintiff  or  oclor.  par- 
ticularly in  an  action  in  rem;  a  demand- 
ant. Calv.  Lex.  Acti^r  egl  qui  agit  in  per- 
sonam, petitor.  qui  agit  in  rem.  an  actor  is 
one  who  prosecutes  against  a  person,  a  de- 
mandant one  who  prosecutes  against  a  tblng. 
Cujac.  Observ.  lib.  7,  c.  26. 

PETITORY.  That  which  demands  or  peti- 
tions; that  which  bos  the  quality  of  a  prayer 
or  petition;    a  right  to  demand. 

A  petitory  'suit  or  action  is  understood  to 
be  one  In  which  the  mere  title  to  property 
is  to  be  enforced  by  means  of  a  demand,  pe- 
tition, or  other  legal  proceeding,  as  distin- 
guished trom  a  suit  where  only  the  right  of 
pOBBession  and  not  the  mere  right  of  prop- 
erty is  in  controversy.  1  Kent,  Comm.  371  r 
7  How.  (n.  S.)  846;  10  How.  (U.  S.)  267. 
Admiralty  suits  touching  propert:y  in  ships 
are  either  petitory,  in  which  the  mere  title 
to  the  property  ts  litigated,  or  possessory,  -- 


ire  the  possession  to  the  party  entitled 
thereto. 

The  American  courts  of  admiralty  eser- 
cised  unquestioned  Jurisdiction  in  petitory 
as  well  aa  possessory  actions;  but  in  Eng- 
land the  courts  of  law,  some  time  after  the 
restoration  in  1660,  claimed  exclusive  cog- 
nizance of  mere  questions  of  title,  until  the 

ite  of  3  £  4  Vict.  c.  65.  By  that  sUtute, 
the  court  of  admiralty  was  authorized  to  de- 
cide all  questions  as  to  the  title  to  or  own- 
ership of  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  proceeds 
thereof  remaining  in  the  registry  in  any 
ise  of  possession,  salvage,  damage,  wages, 

bottomry.  Instituted  In  such  court  alter 
the  passing  ot  that  act.  Ware,  Diet.  Ct  232; 
-  How.  (U.  S.)  267;  2  Curt.  C.  C.  (U.  S.) 

In  Scotch  Law.    Actions  In  which  dam- 
ages are  sought. 
Tbls  class  embraces  such  actions  as  as- 
mpslt.  debt,  covenant,  and  detinue,  at  com- 
mon law.     See  Patterson.  Comp.  1068,  note. 

PETITORY  SUIT   (or  ACTION). 

In   Admiralty   Law,    A  suit   in   which 

le  mere  title  to  property  la  litigated  and 
lught  to  be  enforced,  as  distinguished  from 
a  possessory  action  (g.  v.)    6  Mason  (U.  S.) 
465;    1  Kent,  Comm.  371. 

In  Scotch  Law.  An  action  wherein  the 

pursuer  (plaintiff)  claims  BOmethlng  as  due 
or  belonging  to  blm  by  the  defender  (de- 
fendant). 1  Forbes,  Inst.  pL  4.  p.  163;  Bell. 
Diet 

PETO  (Lat.) 

In  Roman  Law.    I  request.    A  ci 

word  by  which  a  ItdeicommUaum,  o 
was  created  In  a  will.    Inst.  2.  24.  3. 

In  Old  English  Law.    I  demand.    The 

word  with  which  a  demandant's  count  com- 
menced. 

PETRA  (Lat.)  In  old  English  law.  Stone. 
Fleta,  lib.  1,  c.  20.  5  114. 

A  Stone.  A  weight  of  twelve  pounds  and 
a  half.    Fleta,  lib.  2.  c.  12.  i  1. 

PETTIFOGGER.  One  who  pretends  to  be 
a  lawyer,  but  possesses  neither  knowledge  of 

the  law  nor  conscience. 

An  unprincipled  practitioner  of  law,  whose 
business  is  confined  to  petty  cases.  See  40 
Mich.  256,     See,  also,  "Shyster." 

PETTIFOGGING.  Practicing  the  arts  of 
a  pettifogger,  like  the  raising  of  unprofes- 
sional or  dishonorable  quibbles,  practicing 
petty  deceptions  on  the  court,  attempting  to 
bring  scandalous  or  impertinent  Issues  in- 
to the  trial,  etc. 

PETTY  AVERAGE  (called,  also,  "custom- 
ary average").  Several  petty  charges  which 
are  borne  partly  by  the  ship  and  partly  by 
the  cargo,  such  as  the  expense  of  tonnage, 
beaconage,  etc.  Abb.  Shlpp.  (7th  Ed.)  404; 
2  Pars.  Mar.  Law,  312;  1  Bell.  Comm.  E67; 
2  Magens,  277.    See  "Average." 

PETTY  BAG  OFFICE.   InE 

ofOce  In  tbe  court  of  chancer 
for  suits  against  attorneys 


r  trust. 
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PETTY  CONSTABLE 


the  court,  and  tor  process  and  proceedtnge   I 
by  extent  on  statuteB,  recognizances  ad  quad   ' 
damnum,  and  the  Uke.     Termes  de   la  Ley. 
See  "Hanaper  Office." 

PETTY  CONSTABLE.  The  ordinary  con 
stable,  as  distinguished  From  tbe  hlgb  con 
stable  at  the  hundred.  1  Bl.  Comm.  355; 
Bac.  Law  Tr.  18X,  "Office  o(  Constable;' 
Wlllcoch,  Const,  c  1.  E  1.  For  duties  of 
constable  In  America,  see  New  England 
Sberlff. 

PEW.  A  seat  In  a  cburch,  separated  from 
all  others,  with  a  convenient  place  to  stand 
therein.  It  Is  derived  from  puye,  and  signi- 
fies primarily  an  Inclosed  seat  In  a  cburch. 
L.  R.  5  C.  P.  224. 

It  is  an  Incorporeal  Interest  in  the  real 
property.  And  although  a  man  baa  the 
elusive  right  to  It,  yet  It  seems  he  cannot 
maintain  trespass  against  a  person  entering 
it  <1  Term  R.  430);  but  case  Is  the  proper 
remedy  (3  Barn,  ft  Aid.  361;  8  Barn.  A  C. 
294). 

In  Connecticut  and  Maine,  pews  are  con- 
sidered real  estate,  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  they  are  personal  property, 
Oen.  St.  Mass.  c.  30,  E  3S;  1  Smith.  SL  145. 
The  precise  nature  of  such  property  does  not 
appear  to  be  well  settled  In  New  York.  15 
Wend.  (N.  Y.)  218;  16  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  28; 
5  Cow.  <N.  Y.)  494.  See  10  Mass.  323;  IT 
'  Mass.  438:  7  Pick.  (Mass.)  138;  4  N.  H.  180; 
4  Ohio.  615;  4  Har.  A  McH.  (Md.)  279; 
Best,  Pres.  Ill;  Crabb,  Real  Prop.  5E  481- 
497;  Waahb.  Easetn. 

PHYSICAL  PACT.  A  fact  tbe  existence  ot 
which  may  be  perceived  by  tbe  senses,  such 
as  tbe  sound  of  a  pistol  shot,  a  man  running, 
impressions  of  feet  on  the  ground.  Burrlll, 
Circ.  Ev.  130. 

PHYSICiAN.  A  person  who  has  received 
the  degree  ot  doctor  ot  medicine  from  an  In- 
corporated institution. 

One  lawfully  engaged  In  the  practice  ot 
medicine. 

The  term  is  not  limited  to  any  ot  the 
schools  of  practitioners  recognized  by  law, 
62  Wla  289. 

PIA  FRAU3.  A  pious  fraud.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  evasions  of  the  statute  ot  mortmain, 
and  other  frauds  in  the  Interest  of  religious 
institutions. 

PICCAGE  (Law  Lat.  pxccaglum,  from  Fr. 
piquer.  to  perforate,  or  pick).  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Money  paid  at  fairs  tor  leave  to 
breali  the  ground,  to  set  up  booths  or  stalls. 
Cowell ;    S  pel  man. 

PICKERY.  In  Scotch  law.  Stealing  ot 
trifles,  punishable  arbitrarily.  Bell.  Diet.; 
Tatt,  Inst.  "Theft." 

PfCKPDCKET.  A  thief:  one  who  In  a 
crowd  or  In  other  places  steals  from  the 
pockets  or  person  ot  another,  without  put- 
ting taim  in  fear.  This  Is  generally  punished 
aa  simple  larceny,  but  by  some  states  lar- 
ceny from  the  person,  committed    prlvllj', 


PIEDPOUDRE.  See"CourtotPledpoudre." 


PIQNORATIO  (Lat.  from  pi'ifnorare,  to 
pledge).  In  civil  law.  The  obligation  of 
a  pledge.  L.  9.  D.  "De  Plgnor."  Sealing  up 
i.obalgnatio) .  A  shutting  up  Of  an  animal 
caught  In  one's  field,  and  keeping  It  till  tha 
expenses  and  damage  have  been  paid  by  Its 
master.    New  Dec.  1.  34.  13. 


PIGNORATIVE  CONTRACT.  In  civil  law. 
A  contract  by  wblch  the  owner  of  an  estate 
engages  It  to  another  for  a  sum  of  money, 
and  grants  to  him  and  bis  successors  the 
right  to  enjoy  It  until  be  shall  i>e  reimbursed, 
voluntarily,  that  sum  ot  money.     Poth.  ObL 

PIGNORI8  CAPTIO  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law. 
The  name  given  to  one  of  the  le^is  actionem 
ot  the  Roman  law.  it  consisted  chieDy  in 
tbe  t^ing  ot  a  pledge,  and  was.  In  fact,  a 
mode  of  execution.  It  was  confined  to  spe- 
cial cases  determined  by  positive  law  or  by 
custom,  such  as  taxes,  duties,  rents,  etc, 
and  Is  comparable  In  some  respects  to  dis- 
tresses at  common  law.  The  proceeding 
took  place  In  the  presence  of  a  praetor. 

PIGNU8  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  Pledge,  or 
pawn;  the  contract  of  pledge;  the  right  in 
tbe  thing  pledged. 

"It  is  derived,"  says  Oalua.  "from  pugnum,, 
tbe  fist,  because  what  Is  delivered  In  pledge 
is  delivered  in  band."  Dig.  50.  16.  238.  2. 
This  Is  one  ot  several  instances  ot  tbe  tail- 
of  tlie  Roman  jurists  when  they  at- 
tempted etymological  explanations  ot  words. 
The  elements  of  pignii»  (pig)  are  contained 
in  tbe  word  pnntg)-o  and  its  cognate  formS- 
See  Smith. 

Though  pledge  Is  distinguished  from  mort- 
gage (hypotheca).  as  being  something  de- 
livered in  hand,  while  mortgage  Is  good 
without  possession,  yet  a  pledge  (piffnus) 
may  also  be  good  without  possesion.  Do- 
mat,  Civ.  Law.  bk.  tli.  tit.  1,  1  5;  Calv.  Lex. 
Ptgntta  Is  properly  applied  to  movables,  hth 
potheca  to  Immovables;  but  the  distinction 
la  not  always  preserved.    Id. 

PILLAGE,  The  taking  by  violence  of 
private  property  by  a  victorious  army  from 
the  citizens  or  subjects  ot  tbe  enemy.  This 
In  modern  times  Is  seldom  allowed,  and  then 

ly  when  authorized  by  the  commanding 
or  chief  officer  at  the  place  where  the  pillage 
Is  committed.  The  property  thus  violently 
taken  belongs.  In  general,  to  the  common 
soldiers.  Dalloz.  "Proprlete,"  art.  3,  )  5; 
Wolff.  5  1201.     See  "Booty;"  "Prise." 

PILLORY.  An  Instrument  of  punishment, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  machine,  in  which 
the  neck  of  the  culprit  Is  Inserted,  he  being 
ordinarily  exposed  In  a  public  place  while  so 
secured. 


PILOT.  An  officer  serving  on  board  of  a 
ship  during  the  couree  of  a  voyage,  and  hav' 
Ing  the  charge  of  the  helm  and  of  the  ship's 
route.  An  olBcer  authorized  by  Saw,  wbo  la 
t&ken  on  board  at  a  particular  place  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  ship  through  a 
river,  road,  or  channel,  or  from  or  Into  port. 
10  Abb.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  30. 

Pilots  of  the  second  description  are  estab- 
lished by  legislative  enactments  at  the  prin- 
cipal sea  port  B  In  ttils  country,  and  have 
rights,  and  are  bound  to  perform  duties, 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  several 
laws  establishing  them;  the  principal  being 
the  obligation  of  every  vessel  entering  the 
port  to  take  on  a  licensed  pilot  of  the  port, 
usually  the  flrst  who  offers  his  services  (lis 
U.  S.  90;  12  Fed.  81;  10  Fed.  136),  or 
pilotage  to  the  pilot  so  offering. 

PILOTAGE.  The  compeneatloD  given  to  a 
pilot  for  conducting  a  vessel  in  or  out  ot 
port.    Poth.  des  Avaries,  note  147. 

Pilotage  Is  a  Hen  on  the  ship,  when  the 
contract  has  been  made  by  the  master  or 
quail  master  of  the  ship,  or  some  other  per- 
son lawfully  authorized  to  make  It  (1  Mason 
[XT.  8.]  69S;  32  Fed.  486).  and  the  admiralty 
court  has  Jurisdiction  when  services  have 
been  performed  at  sea  (Id.;  10  Wheat.  [U. 
S.]  428;  e  Pet.  [U.  S.]  682;  10  Pet.  [U.  3.] 
108).    And  see  1  Pet.  Adm.  Dec.  (U.  S.)  227. 

PIMP  TENURE.  A  very  singular  and 
odious  hind  of  tenure  m«itloned  by  the  old 
writers.  "Wilhelmua  Boppeshort  tenet  di- 
midtan  virgatam  terrae  per  tervitium  ctit- 
ioiiendi  gex  ilamineUaH,  kcU.  merelriceg  ad 
vfum  domtni  regis."    12  Edw.  I. 

PIN  MONEY.  Money  allowed  by  a  man 
to  his  wife  to  spend  for  her  own  personal 
comforte.    9  Beav.  55;  2  Clark  &  F.  654. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  term  "pin 
money"  has  been  applied  to  signify  the  pro- 
vision for  a  married  woman,  because  an- 
ciently there  was  a  tax  laid  for  providing 
the  English  queen  with  pins.  Barr.  Obe.  St. 
181. 


PIOUS  USES.    See  "Charitable  Uses." 

PIPE.  In  English  law.  The  name  of  a 
roll  In  the  exchequer,  otherwise  called  the 
"Great  Roll."  A  measure,  containing  two 
bogsheads.  One  hundred  and  twenty-als  gal- 
tons  Is  also  called  a  pipe. 

PIPE  LINES.  A  line  or  series  of  pipes 
designed  for  the  transportation  of  water, 
gas,  etc. 

PIPOWDER,  or  PIEPOUDRE  (Fr.  pied- 
poudre).  In  English  law.  The  name  o( 
a  court  held  for  fairs  and  markets.  See 
"Court  of  Pied  pond  re."  Pipowder  courts 
were  formerly  appointed  to  be  held  at  fairs 
In  the  town  and  borough  ot  Westchester, 
New  York.  Bolton,  Hist.  Westchester,  I. 
194. 


PIRACY. 

In  Criminal  Law.  A  robbery  or  forci- 
ble depredation  on  the  high  seas,  without 
lawful  authority,  done  animo  furandi.  in  the 
spirit  and  intention  ot  univereal  hoatillty. 
3  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  610;  5  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  153, 
163;  3  Wash.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  209.  This  le  the 
definition  of  this  ofTense  by  Che  law  of  ua- 
Uons.     1  Kent,  Comm.  183. 

"A  pirate  U  one  who  roves  the  seas  in 
an  armed  vessel,  without  any  commission 
from  any  sovereign,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  by  force  and  appropriating  to  him- 
self every  vessel  which  he  may  meet."  Trial 
of  Savannah  Privateers,  p.  3T1. 

The  commission  upon  the  high  seas  ol  euch 
acts  ot  robbery  and  depredation  as  would.  If 
committed  on  land,  have  amounted  to  a  fel- 
ony.   4  Bl.  Comm.  72. 

In  Torta.    By  piracy  is  understood  the 

plagiarisms  of  a  book,  engraving,  or  other 
work  for  which  a  copyright  has  been  taken 
out. 

When  a  piracy  has  been  made  of  such  a 
work,  an  Injunction  will  be  granted.  4  Ves. 
681;  5  Ves.  709;  12  Vea.  £70.  See  "Copy- 
right." 

PIRATA  EST  H0STI8  HUMANI  GENE- 
ris.  A  pirate  Is  an  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
3  Inst.  113. 

PIRATE.  A  sea  robber,  who.  to  enrich 
himself,  by  subtlety  or  open  force,  eetteth 
upon  merchants  and  others  trading  by  sea, 
despoiling  them  of  their  loading,  and  some- 
times bereaving  them  of  life,  and  slaking 
their  ships.  Ridley,  View,  pt  2.  c  1,  i  3. 
One  guilty  of  the  crime  of  piracy.  Merlin, 
Repert.  See,  for  the  etymology  ot  this  word, 
Bac.  Abr-  "Piracy." 

PIRATICALLY.  In  pleading.  This  is  a 
technical  word,  essential  to  charge  the  crime 
ot  piracy  In  an  indictment,  which  cannot  be 
supplied  by  another  word  or  any  circumlo- 
cution. Hawk.  P.  C.  bk.  1.  c.  37,  fi  15;  3 
Inst.  112;  1  Chit.  Grim.  Law.  "244. 

PISCARY.  The  right  of  fishing  In  the 
waters  of  another.  Bac  Abr.;  5  Comyn, 
Dig.  366.    See  "Fishery." 

PISTAREEN.  A  small  Spanish  coin.  It 
Is  not  made  current'by  the  laws  ot  the  Unit- 
ed States.    10  Pet.  (U.  S.)  618. 

PIT.  A  hole  dug  In  the  earth,  which  was 
filled  with  water,  and  In  which  women 
thieves  were  drowned,  instead  of  being 
hung.  The  punishment  of  the  pit  was  for- 
merly common  In  Scotland. 

PIT  AND  GALLOWS  (Law  Lat.  Jmm  el 
fvrca).  In  Scotch  law.  A  privilege  of  In- 
flicting capital  punishment  for  theft,  given 
by  King  Malcolm,  by  which  a  woman  could 
be  drowned  In  a  pit  (fossa)  or  a  man  hanged 
on  the  gallows  (/urea).  Bell,  Diet.;  SUIr. 
Inat.  277,  i  62. 

PIX  (Lat.)  A  mode  of  testing  coin.  The 
ascertaining  whether  coin  is  ot  the  proper 
standard  Is,  in  England,  called  "plxtng"  It; 
and  there  are  occaalons  on  which  resort  f^ 


bad  tor  this  purpose  to  an  ancient  mode  of 
liiQutaltion  called  the  "trial  of  tbe  plx,"  b«- 
fore  a  Jury  of  members  of  the  Qotdsmlth's 
Company.    2  Steph.  Comm.  640,  note. 

PiXIS  (Lbt  Lat.)  In  old  pleading.  A 
box.  Cro.  Jac  684.  "Trover  was  brought  de 
una  plxide.  Anglice,  a  box  full  of  bands." 
etc.  Id.  A  box  for  deeds  and  muniments. 
Latch,  19S. 

PLACE.     See  "Venue." 


A  place  of  business  is  a  place  actually  oc- 
cupied, either  continually  or  at  regular  In- 
tervals, by  a  person,  or  those  In  his  employ- 
ment, for  the  transaction  of  business;  the 
mere  occasional  transaction  of  business  at  a 
place,  not  at  stated  periods,  not  being  suf- 
ficient.   S  Port.  (Ala.)  156. 

A  place  In  the  house  of  another,  where 
one  Is  employed  two  or  three  days  a  week 
In  settling  up  his  old  business,  ta  not  a  place 
of  business.    1  Pet  (U.  S.)  GTS. 

The  term  implies  a  particular  place  ap- 
propriated exclu^vely  to  a  local  business. 
38  Tex.  599. 

When  a  man  keeps  a  store,  shop,  counting 
room,  or  office,  Independently  and  distinctly 
from  all  other  persons,  that  Is  deemed  his 
place  of  business;  and  when  he  usually 
transacts  hts  business  at  the  counting  house, 
office,  and  the  like,  occupied  and  used  by  an- 
other, that  will  also  be  considered  bis  place 
of  business.  If  he  has  no  Independent  place 
of  hie  own.  But  when  be  baa  no  particular 
right  to  use  a  place  -for  such  private  pur- 
pose, aa  In  an  insurance  office,  an  exchange 
room,  a  banking  room,  a  post  office,  and  the 
like,  where  persona  generally  resort,  those 
will  not  be  considered  as  the  party's  place 
of  buslnesB.  although  he  may  occasionally  or 
transiently  transact  bustness  there.  1  Pet. 
(U.  S.)  582;  2  Pet  (U.  S.)  121;  10  Johns. 
(N.  Y.)  501;  11  Johns.  (N.  T.)  231;  16  Pick. 
(Mass.)  392. 

PLACE  OF  CONTRACT.    See  "Lex  Loci." 

PLACITA  COMMUNIA  (Lat.)  Common 
pleas,  All  civil  actions  between  subject  and 
subject.  3  Bl.  Ck>mm.  38,  40«;  Cowell,  "Plea." 
See  "Plaoltum." 

PLACITA  CORONAE  (Lat)  Pleas  of  tbe 
crcwn.  All  trials  for  crimes  and  mlede- 
meanors.  wherein  the  king  is  plaintiff,  on 
behalf  of  the  people.  3  Bl.  Comm.  40*;  Cow- 
ell. "Plea." 

PLACITA  DE  TRAN8GRESSI0NE  CON- 
tra  pacem  regis,  in  regno  Angllae  vi  et  armis 
facta,  secundum  legem  et  consuetudinem 
Angliae  sine  brevj  regis  placltarl  non  de- 
bent.  Pleae  of  trespass  against  the  peace  of 
tbe  king  In  the  kingdom  of  Bngland,  made 
with  force  and  arms,  ought  not.  by  tbe  law 
and  custom  of  England,  to  be  pleaded  with- 
out the  king's  writ    2  Inst  311. 


PLAGIARISM 


PLACITA  NEGATIVA  DUO  EXITUiV)  NON 
faclunt.  Two  negative  pleas  do  not  form  sm. 
issue.    Loirt,  415. 


PLACITARE  (Law  Lat  from  ptacUum.  q. 
V.)  In  c4d  English  law.  To  plead ;  to  stat« 
to  a  couit  In  form  of  law.  PlacitaiiluT  pla- 
oita.  pleas  are  pleaded.  Bracton,  fol.  106. 
Placitavit  (he)  pleaded.    Y.  B.  M.  1  Edw.  II. 

To  litigate;  to  make  the  subject  of  a  plea 
or  action;  to  Implead  or  prosecute.  Brev« 
Gul.  Conq.  apud  Hale,  Hist  Com.  Law,  120. 


PLACITUM  (Lat.  from  plaoere). 

In  Civil  llaw.  Any  agreement  or  bar- 
gain; a  law;  a  constitution  or  rescript  ot 
the  emperor;  tbe  decision  of  a  Judge  or 
award  ot  arbitratora.  Vicat;  Calv.  Lex,; 
Dupln,  Notions  Sur  le  Droit 

tn  Old  English  Law  (Oer.  plats;  Lat 

plateia,  i.  e.,  fields  or  streets).  An  assem- 
bly of  all  degrees  of  men,  where  the  king 
presided,  and  they  consulted  about  the  great 
affairs  of  tbe  kingdom.  First  held,  as  the 
e  would  show,  in  the  fields  or  street 
Cowell. 

1  on  the  continent  HInc.  de  Ordine  Pal- 
atll,  c.  29;  Bertlnian.  Annals  of  France,  A. 
D.  767;  Const.  Car.  Mag.  c.  Ix.;  Hlnc.  BptsL 
197.  227;  Laws  of  the  Longobards,  passim. 

A  lord's  court.   Cowell. 

An  ordinary  court.  PlacUa  Is  the  style  ot 
the  English  courts  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
record  at  nisi  priws.  In  thla  sense,  pJacita 
are  divided  into  pleas  of  the  crown  and  com- 
mon pleas  (g.  v.)    Cowell. 

A  trial  or  suit  in  court.    Cowell.    Jacobs, 

A  fine.  Black  Book  of  Exchequer,  lib.  2, 
Ut  13;  IHen.  I.  cc.  12,  13. 

A  plea.  This  word  is  nomen  generalitti- 
mum,  and  refers  to  all  the  pleas  in  the  case. 
1  Saund.  388,  note  6:  Skin.  5E4;  Carth. 
334;  Yelv.  65.  By  plociium  Is  also  under- 
stood the  subdivisions  In  abridgmentE  and 
other  works,  where  the  point  decided  in  a 
case  Is  set  down  separately,  and  generally 
numbered.  In  citing,  it  is  abbreviated  as 
follows:     Vlner,  Abr.  "Abatement,"  pi.  3. 

Flacitum  nominatwm  Is  the  day  appointed 
for  a  criminal  to  appear  and  plead. 

Plactlvm  fraclxtm  is  a  day  past  or  lost  to 
the  defendant    1  Hen.  I.  c.  59. 

PLAGIARISM.  The  act  of  appropriating 
the  Ideas  and  language  of  another,  and  pass- 
ing  them  for  one's  own.  When  this  amounts 
to  piracy,  the  party  who  has  been  guilty  of 
It  will  be  enjoined  when  the  original  author 
has  a  copyright.  See  "Copyright;"  "Pira- 
cy:" "Quotation;"  Pardessua,  Dr.  Com.  note 


PLAGIARIU8 


PLAQIARIUS  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  He  who 
rrauduleotly  concealed  a  treemau  or  slave 
who  belonged  to  another. 

The  offense  itself  wa«  called  jtJttgtum.  It 
■liDered  from  larceny  or  theft  In  this,  that 
larceny  always  Implies  that  the  guilty  party 
Intended  to  make  a  profit,  whereas  the  pla- 
'ilariu*  did  not  Intend  to  make  any  profit. 
Dig.  48.  15.  6;  Code.  9.  30.  9.  15. 

PLAGIUM  (Lat)  Man  stealing;  kidnap- 
ping. This  offense  la  the  crimen  plagU  of 
the  Romans.     Alia.  Crlm.  Law,  2B0,  281. 


PLAIN  STATEMENT.    One  that  may  be 

readily  understood,  not  merely  by  lawyers, 
but  by  all  who  are  sufflcieDtly  acquainted 
with  the  language  In  which  it  Is  written.  5 
Sandf.  Ch.   (N.  Y.)   557.  5S4. 

PLAINT.  In  English  law.  The  exhibiting 
of  any  action,  real  or  personal.  In  writing. 
The  party  making  his  plaint  Is  called  the 
plaintiff. 

PLAINTIFF.  He  who  complains.  He  who, 
Id  a  personal  action,  seeks  a  remedy  for  an 
Injury  to  his  rights.    3  Bl.  Comm.  ZG. 

In  Code  Practice.  The  person  by  whom 

a  civil  action  Is  brought 

PLAINTIFF  IN  ERROR.  A  party  who 
sues  out  a  writ  of  error;  and  this,  whether 
in  the  court  below  he  was  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant. 

PLANT.  The  fixtures  and  tools  necessary 
to  carry  on  any  trade  or  mechanical  busi- 
ness. 77  Ga.  748. 

PLANTATIONS. 

In  Ensllah  Law.  Colonies;  depend- 
encies. 1  Bl.  Comm.  107.  If  this  use  of  the 
term  was  ever  current  in  America,  It  is  now 
obsolete.    See  7  Conn.  201. 

In  England,  this  word,  as  It  is  used  In 
St.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  Is  never  applied  to  any 
of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe,  but  only 
to  the  colonies  In  the  West  Indies  and  Amer- 
ica.   1  Marsh.  Ins.  bk,  1,  c.  3.  %  2,  p.  64. 

In  American  Law.  A  lai^e  estate,  cul- 
tivated chiefly  by  negroes,  who  live  in  a 
distinct  community  on  the  estate,  under  the 
controf  of  the  proprietor.    79  Ga.  721. 

PLAT.  A  map  of  a  piece  of  land,  on  which 
are  marked  the  courses  and  distances  of  the 
different  lines,  and  the  quantity  of  land  it 
contains. 

Such  a  plat  may  be  given  in  evidence  In 
ascertaining  the  position  of  the  land  and 
what  is  included,  and  may  eerve  to  settle  the 
figure  of  a  survey  and  correct  mistakes.  5 
T.  B.  Men.  (Ky.)  160.  See  17  Mass.  211;  5 
Me,  219:  7  Me.  61;  4  Wheat  (U.  S.).  444;  14 
MasR.  149. 

PLEA. 

In  Equity.    A  special  answer  showing 

or  relying  upon  one'  or  more  things  as  a 
cause  why  the  eult  should  he  either  dis- 
missed, jor  delayed,  or  barred.    Mitf.  Eq.  PI. 


(Jeremy  Ed.)  219;  Cooper.  Eq.  PI.  223;  Story. 
Eq.  ffl.  G  649. 

Toa  tpodes  of  making  defense  to  a  bill  In 
equity  are  said  to  t)e  by  "demurrer."  which 
demands  of  the  court  whether,  from  the  mat- 
ter apparent  from  the  bill,  the  defendant 
shall  answer  at  all;  by  "plea,"  which,  rest- 
ing on  the  foundation  of  new  matter  of- 
fered, demands  whether  the  defendant  shall 
answer  further;  by  "answer."  which  re- 
sponds generally  to  the  charges  of  the  bill; 
by  "disclaimer."  which  denies  any  Interest 
In  the  matters  in  question.  Mitf.  Eq.  PI. 
(Jeremy  Ed.)  13;  2  Story  (U.  S.)  E9;  Story, 
Eq.  PI.  i  437.  Fleas  are  eaid  to  be  "pure" 
which  rely  upon  foreign  matter  to  discharge 
or  stay  the  suit,  and  "anomalous"  or  "nega- 
tive" which  coneist  matnly  of  denials  of  the 
substantial  matters  set  forth  in  the  bill. 
Story,  Eq.  PI.  %i  651.  667;  2  Danlell.  Ch.  Pr. 
97.  110;  Beames,  Eq.  PI.  123;  Adams,  Eq. 
236. 

(1)  Pleas  to  the  Jurisdiction  assert  that 
the  court  before  which  the  cause  Is  brought 
is  not  the  proper  court  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  matter. 

(2)  Pleas  to  the  person  may  be  to  the  per- 
son of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant.  Those  of 
the  former  class  are  mainly outlawry.excom- 
munlcatlon,  popish  recusant  convict,  which 
are  never  pleaded  In  America,  and  very  rare- 
ly now  in  England;  attainder,  which  is  now 
seldom  pleaded  (2  Atk.  399) ;  alienage,  which 
is  not  a  disability  unless  the  matter  respect 
lande,  when  the  alien  may  not  hold  them, 
or  he  be  an  alien  enemy  not  under  license 
(2  Ves.  i  B.  323);  inloncy,  coverture,  and 
Idiocy,  which  are  pleadable  as  at  law  (see 
"Abatement");  bankruptcy  and  Insolvency, 
in  which  case  ail  the  facts  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  plaintiff  as  a  legally  declared 
bankrupt  must  be  set  forth  (3  Mer.  667). 
though  not  necessarily  aa  of  the  defendant's 
own  knowledge  (Younge.  331;  4  Beav. 
Rolls,  554;  1  Younge  ft  C.  39);  want  of 
character  in  which  he  sues,  as  that  he  is 
not  an  administrator  (2  Dick.  510;  I  Coi. 
198),  is  not  heir  (2  Ves.  ft  B.  159;  2  Brown. 
Ch.  143;  3  Brown,  Ch.  489),  is  not  a  cred- 
itor (2  Sim.  ft  S.  274),  U  not  a  partner  (6 
Madd.  61),  as  he  pretends  to  be,  that  the 
plaintiff  named  is,  a  fictitious  person,  or 
was  dead  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit  . 
(Story,  Eq.  PI.  i  727).  Those  to  the  person 
of  the  defendant  may  show  that  the  defend- 

it  the  person  he  Is  alleged  to  he,  or 
does  not  sustain  the  character  given  by  the 
bill   (6  Madd.  Si;  Rep.  temp.  Finch,  334),  or 
that  he  1h  bankrupt,  to  require  the  assignees 
be  Joined   (Story.  Eq.  PI.  §  732).     These 
as  to  the  person  are  pleas  in  ahatpment. 
at  least,  in  the  nature  of  pleas  in  abate- 
ment. 

(3)  Pleas  to  the  bill  or  the  frame  of  the  bill 
object  to  the  suit  as  framed,  or  contend  that 
it  la  unneceesary.  These  may  be  the  pend- 
ency of  another  suit,  which  is  analogous  to 
the  same  plea  at  law,  and  Is  governed  in 
moat  respects  by  the  same  principles  (Story, 
Eq.  PI.  g  736;  2  Mylne  ft  C.  602;  1  Phil.  Ch. 
82;  1  Ves.  Jr.  644;  4  Ves.  Jr.  367;  1  Sim.  ft  S. 
491;    Mitf.  Eq.  PI.    [Jeremy  Ed.)    248;    see 


"Lis  Pendens"),  and  the  other  suit  must  be 
In  equity,  and  not  at  law  (Beamea,  Eg.  PI. 
140-148);  waDt  of  proper  parties,  which  goes 
to  both  discovery  and  relief,  where  both  are 
prayed  for  (Story,  Eq.  PI.  S  745;  see  3 
Younge  A  C.  447),  but  not  to  a  bill  o(  dis- 
covery merely  (2  Paige  IN.  Y.]  280;  3  Paige 
(N.  Y.J  222;  3  Cranch  \_\L  S.]  220);  a  mul- 
tiplicity or  auitB  (1  P.  Wms.  428;  2  Mason 
[U.  S.]  190);  mulUfartousness,  which  should 
be  taken  by  way  of  demurrer,  when  the  join- 
ing or  confession  of  the  distinct  matters 
appears  from  the  face  ot  the  bill,  as  It  usu- 
ally does  (Story.  Bq.  PI.  I  271). 

(4)  Pleas  m  bar  rely  upon  a  bar  created  by 
statute,  as,  the  statute  of  limltBtions  (1  Sim. 
£  S.  4:  2  Sim.  45;  3  Sumn.  (U.  S.)  162). 
which  is  a  good  plea  In  equity  as  well  as  at 
law.  and  with  similar  exceptions  ((?oop.  Bq. 
PI.  253;  see  "Statute  of  Limitations"),  the 
statute  of  frauds,  where  its  provisions  apply 
(1  Johna  Ch.  [N.  Y.]  425;  2  Johns.  Ch.  [N. 
Y.l  275;  4  Ves.  24,  720;  2  Brown,  Ch.  B59). 
or  some  other  public  or  private  statute  (2 
Story,  Eq.  Jur.  S  768);  matter  of  record  or 
as  of  record  in  some  court,  as,  a  common  re- 
covery (1  P.  Wms.  754;  2  Freem.  Ch.  180;  1 
Vem.  13);  a  Judgment  at  law  (1  Keen,  456; 
2  MylneA  C.  602;  Story,  Eq.  PI.  S  781,  note), 
the  sentence  or  Judgment  of  a  foreign  court 
or  a  court  not  of  record  (12  Clark  &  P.  368; 
14  Sim.  266;  3  Hare,  100;  1  Younge  ft  C. 
464).  especially  where  its  Jurisdiction  is  of 
a  peculiar  or  exclusive  nature  (12  Ves.  307; 
Ambl.  756;  2  How.  [U.  S.]  619),  with  limi- 
tations Id  case  of  fraud  (1  Ves.  Jr.  2S4; 
Story,  Eq.  PI.  S  788),  or  a  decree  ot  the  same 
or  another  court  ot  equity  (Gas.  temp.  Talb. 
217;  7  Johna  Ch.  [N.  Y.]  1;  2  Sim,  &  S, 
464;  2  Younge  ft  C,  43);  matters  purely  in 
paix,  in  which  case  the  pieas  may  go  to  dis- 
covery, relief,  or  either,  both,  or  a  part  of 
either,  ot  which  the  principal  (though  not 
the  only)  pleas  are.  account,  stated  or  set- 
tled (2  Atk.  1;  13  Price,  767;  7  Paige  (N. 
Y.]  573;  1  Mylne  ft  K.  231).  accord  and  sat- 
istactlon  (1  Hate,  564),  award  (2  Ves.  & 
B.  764),  purchase  for  valuable  consideration 
(2  Sumn.  [U.  S.]  507;  2  Younge  &  C.  457), 
release  (3  P.  Wms.  31B),  lapse  of  time,  anal- 
ogous to  the  statute  of  limitations  (1  Vea. 
Jr.  264:  10  Ves.  466;  1  Younge  ft  C.  432, 
453;  2  Jac.  ft  W.  1;  1  Hare.  594;  1  Ruaa.  & 
M.  463;  2  Younge  ft  C.  58;  1  Johns.  Ch.  (N. 
Y.]  46;  10  Wheat.  fU-  S.J  152;  1  Schoales 
ft  L.  721;  6  Madd.  61;  3  Paige  [N.  Y.]  273; 
6  Paige  [N.  Y.J  26;  7  Paige  [N,  Y.l  62),  title 
In  the  defendant  (Story.  Eq.  PI.  5  812). 

At  Law.     The  defendant's  answer  by 

matter  of  fact  to  the  plaintiff's  declaration, 
as  distlugulBhed  from  a  demurrer,  which  Is 
aD  answer  by  matter  of  law. 

It  includes  as  well  the  dental  ot  the  truth 
ot  the  allegations  on  which  the  plaintiff  re- 
lies, as  the  statement  of  tacts  on  which  the 
defendant  relies.  In  an  ancient  use,  It  de- 
noted action,  and  Is  etlll  used  sometimes  In 
that  sense;  as,  "summoned  to  answer  in  a 
plea  of  trespass."  Steph.  PI.  38,  39,  note; 
Warren,  Law  Stud.  272,  note  fw);  Oliver, 
Prec.  97.  In  a  popular,  and  not  legal, 
sense,  the  word  is  used  to  denote  a  forensic 


argument.  It  was  strictly  applicable  la  « 
kindred  sense  when  the  pleadings  were  con- 
ducted orally  by  the  sounsel.  Steph.  PI.  Ap- 
pend, note  1. 

Pleas  are  either  dilatory,  which  tend  to 
defeat  the  particular  action  to  which  they^ 
apply  on  account  of  its  being  brought  before 
the  wrong  court,  by  or  against  the  wrong 
person  or  in  an  Improper  form,  or  peremp- 
tory, which  Impugn  the  right  ot  action  alto- 
gether, or  which  answer  the  plaintiff's  al lega- 
tions ot  right  conclusively.  Pleas  are  ateo 
said  to  be  to  the  Jurisdiction  ot  the  court, 
in  suspension  of  the  action,  in  abatement  of 
the  writ,  in  bar  ot  the  action.  The  first 
three  classes  are  dilatory,  the  last  peremp- 
tory. Steph.  PI.  63;  1  Chit.  PI.  426;  Lawes. 
PI.  36. 

Pleas  are  of  various  kinds, — In  abatement 
(see  "Attatement") :  In  avoidance,  called,  al- 
so, "confesalon  and  avoidance,"  which  ad- 
mits. In  words  or  in  effect,  the  truth  of  the 
matters  contained  In  the  declaration,  and  al- 
leges some  new  matter  to  avoid  the  effect 
of  it,  and  show  that  the  plaintiff  la,  not- 
withstanding, not  entitled  to  his  action  (1 
Chit.  PI.  540;  Lawes.  PI.  122);  In  bar.  which 
deny  that  the  plaintiff  has  any  cause  ot  ac- 
tion (1  Chit.  PI.  407;  Co.  Litt.  303b).  The 
term  Is  often  used  In  a  restricted  sense  to 
denote  what  are  with  propriety  called  "spe- 
cial pleas  in  bar."  These  pleas  are  of  two 
kinds, — the  general  Issue,  and  special  pleas 
in  bar. 

The  parts  ot  a  plea  are;  First,  the  title 
of  the  court.  Second,  the  title  ot  the  term. 
Third,  the  names  ot  the  parties  In  the  mar- 
gin. These,  however,  do  not  constitute  any 
substantial  part  of  tlie  plea.  The  surnames 
only  arc  usually  Inserted,  and  that  ot  the 
detendant  precedes  the  plaintiff's;  as,  "Roe 
ads. Etoe,"  Fourth,  the  commencement,  which 
Includes  the  statement  of  the  name  ot  the 
detendant,  the  appearance,  the  defense  (see 
"Defense"),  the  actio  non  (see  "Actio  Non"). 
Fifth,  the  body,  which  may  contain  the  In- 
ducement, the  protestation  (see  "Protesta- 
tion"), ground  of  defense,  quae  est  eadem, 
the  traverse.    Sixth,  the  conclusion. 

(1)  Dilatory  pleas  go  to  destroy  the  partic- 
ular action,  but  do  not  affect  the  right  ot  ac- 
tion in  the  plaintiff,  and  hence  delay  the 
decision  of  the  cause  upon  its  merits.  Gould. 
PI.  c.  11.  S  33.  This  class  includes  pleas  to 
(he  Jurisdiction,  to  the  disability  ot  the  par- 
ties, and  all  pleas  In  abatement.  All  dila- 
tory pleas  must  be  pleaded  with  the  greatest 
certainty,  must  contain  a  distinct,  clear,  and 
positive  averment  ot  all  material  facts,  and 
must.  In  general,  enable  the  plaintiff  to  cor- 
rect the  deficiency  or  error  pleaded  to.  1 
Chit-  PI-  365.  See  "Abatement;"  "Jurisdic- 
tion." 

(2)  Pleas  In  discharge  admit  the  demand 
ot  the  plalntltr.  and  show  that  It  has  been 
discharged  by  some  matter  of  tact.  Such 
are  pleas  ot  Judgment,  release,  and  the  like. 

(3)  Pleas  In  excuse  admit  the  demand  or 
complaint  stated  in  the  declaration,  but  ex- 
cuse the  noncompliance  with  the  plaintiff's 
claim,  or  the  commission  ot  the  act  ot  which 
he  complains,  on  account  of  the  detendaot's 
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bavlnK  done  alt  In  tale  power  to  aatlsfy  tbe 
former,  or  Dot  baving  been  the  culpable  au- 
thor of  the  latter.  A  plea  of  tender  la  an 
example  of  tbe  former,  and  a  plea  of  »on  as- 
tault  flemeMtie  an  Inetance  of  the  latter. 

(4)  Foreign  pleas  go  to  the  Jurisdiction, 
and  their  effect  Is  to  remove  the  action  from 
the  county  in  which  the  venue  Is  originally 
laid.  Carth.  402.  Previous  to  the  statute  of 
Anne,  an  affidavit  was  required.  6  Mod.  335; 
Carth.  402;  1  Saund.  PI.  98,  note  1;  Viner, 
Abr.  "Foreign  Pleaa:"  1  Chit.  PI.  382;  Bac. 
Abr.  "Abatement"  (R). 

(5)  Pleas  of  ]u  still  cation,  which  assert 
that  the  defendant  has  purposely  done  the 
act  bf  which  the  plaintiff  complains,  and  In, 
tha  exercise  of  his  legal  rlgbta.  8  Term  R.' 
78;  ?,  Wlla  71.  No  person  Is  bound  to  ius- 
tlfy  who  Is  not  prima  fade  a  wrongdoer.  1 
Leon.  301;  2  Leon.  S3;  Cowp.  478;  4  Pick. 
(HasB.)  126;  13  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  443,  579;  I 
Chit.  PI.  436. 

(6)  Pleas  pais  darrein  continuance,  which 
Introduce  new  matter  of  defense,  which  has 
arisen  or  come  to  the  plalntlfl's  knowledge 
since  the  last  continuance.  In  most  of  the 
Btates,  the  actual  continuance  of  a  cause 
from  one  term  to  another,  or  from  one  par- 
ticular day  In  term  to  another  day  in  the 
same  term,  la  practically  done  away  with, 
and  the  prescribed  times  for  pleading  are 
fixed  without  anyreference  to  terms  of  court. 
Still,  this  right  of  a  defendant  to  change  bla 
plea  so  as  to  avail  himself  of  facts  arising 
during  the  course  of  the  litigation  remains 
nnimpaired;  and  though  there  be  no  contln- 
nance,  the  plea  is  still  called  a  plea  puit  dar- 
rein continuance,  meaning,  now,  a  plea  up- 
on tacts  arising  since  the  last  stage  of  tbe 
salt. 

In  Criminal  Law.    The  formal  answer 

of  tbe  defendant  to  the  Indictment. 

Fleas  are  either  general  or  special;  the 
general  pleaa  being  "guilty,"  "not  guilty." 
and  "nollo  contendere,"  and  all  other  pleas 
being  special.  Special  pleas  are  either  In 
bar,  being,  If  found  true,  a  bar  to  further 
prosecution,  or  In  abatement,  those  which  go 
merely  to  abate  or  suspend  the  proceeding. 
See  "Pleading." 

PLEA  IN  ABATEMENT.     See  "Plea." 

PLEA  IN  BAR.    See  "Plea." 

PLEA  SIDE.  The  plea  side  of  a  court  is 
that  branch  or  department  of  the  court  which 
entertains  or  takes  cognizance  of  civil  ac- 
tions and  suits,  as  distinguished  from  Its 
criminal  or  crown  department  Thus,  the 
court  of  queen's  bench  is  said  to  have  a  plea 
elde  and  a  crown  or  criminal  side;  tbe  one 
branch  or  department  of  it  being  devoted 
to  the  cognizance  of  civil  actions,  tbe  other 
to  criminal  proceedings  and  matters  pecul- 
iarly concerning  the  crown.  3o  the  court  of 
exchequer  is  said  to  have  a  plea  side  and  a 
crown  ride;  tbe  one  being  appropriated  to 
civil  actions,  the  other  to  matters  of 


n)  PLEADINGS 

PLEAD  OVER.  To  Interpose  a  general 
plea  after  a  special  plea  or  demurrer  has 
been  disposed  of. 

PLEADER  (Law  Fr.  pleador.  pleiSor;  old 
Fr,  pleideoir;  Law  Lat.  placitans  advocatus). 
A  person  professionally  employed  to  man- 
age another's  cause  for  him,  particularly  to 
plead  orally,  or  argue  for  blm  in  court.  Tbe 
use  of  professional  pleaders  or  advocates 
may  be  traced,  among  some  of  the  conti- 
nental nations,  to  a  period  extremely  re- 
mote. Steph.  PI.  Append,  note  (8).  In  tbe 
assizes  ol  Jerusalem,  the  term  "pleader" 
(pledeoir).  Is  used  as  nearly  synonymous 
with  "counsel"  (coneetll). 

'  PLEADING. 

In  Chancery  Practice.  Consists  in  mak- 
ing the  formal  written  allegations  or  state- 
ments of  the  respective  parties  on  the  rec- 
ord to  maintain  the  suit,  or  to  defeat  It,  of 
which,  when  contested  in  matters  of  fact,  they 
propose  to  offer  proofs,  and  in  matters  of 
law  to  offer  arguments  to  the  court'  Story, 
Eq,  PI.  §  i,  note.  The  substantial  object  of 
pleading  is  the  same,  but  the  forms  and 
rules  of  pleading  are  very  different,  at  law 
and  in  equity. 

In  Civil  Practice.     The  stating  In  a 

logical  and  legal  form  the  facts  which  con- 
stitute tbe  plaintiff's  cause  of  action  or  the 
defendant's  ground  of  defense.  It  Is  the 
formal  mode  of  alleging  that  on  the  record 
which  eonetltutee  tbe  support  or  the  defense 
of  the  party  In  evidence.  3  Term  R.  159; 
Doug.  278;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Pleader"  (A); 
Bac.  Abr.  "Pleas  and  Pleading;"  Cowp.  682. 
Pleading  is  used  to  denote  the  act  of  making 
the  pleadings. 

In   Criminal    Practice.     Tbe  rules  of 

pleading  are  the  same  as  In  civil  practice. 
There  is.  however,  less  liberty  of  amendment 
of  the  Indictment.  The  order  of  the  defend- 
ant's pleading  Is  as  follows:  First,  to  the 
Jurisdiction;  second.  In  abatement;  third, 
special  pleas  In  bar,  as  former  Jeopardy  or 
pardon;  fourth,  the  general  Issue. 

See.  generally,  I.awes,  Cbitty.  Stephen,  and 
Gould  on  Pleading;  3  BI.  Comm.  301  et  seq., 
and  notes;  Co.  I-ftt,  303;  Comyn,  Dig, 
"Pleader;"  Bac,  Abr.  "Plea  and  Pleading." 

PLEADING,  SPECIAL.  By  special  plead- 
ing Is  meant  tbe  allegation  of  special  or  new 
matter,  as  distinguished  from  a  direct  denial 
of  matter  previously  alleged  on  tbe  opposite 
side.  Gould,  PI.  c.  1.  }  18.  See  "Special 
Pleading." 

PLEADINGS- 

In  Chancery  Practice.  The  written  al- 
legations of  the  respective  parties  in  the 
suit.  Tbe  pleadings  In  equity  are  less  formal 
than  those  at  common  law. 

The  parts  of  the  pleadings  are  (1)  tbe 
bill,  which  contains  the  plaintiff's  statement 
of  his  case,  or  Information,  where  the  suit  Is 
brought  by  a  public  officer  In  behalf  of  the 
sovereign;  (2)  the  demurrer,  by  which  the 
defendant  demands  Judgment  of  the  court, 
whether  be  shall  be  compelled  to  answer  tbe 
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bill  or  not;  (8)  the  plea,  whereby  he  shows 
some  cause  why  the  Bult  should  be  dismissed 
or  barred;  (4)  the  answer,  which,  contro- 
verting the  case  stated  by  the  bill,  confesses 
and  avoids  It,  or  traverses  and  denies  the 
material  allegatloDS  In  the  bill,  or.  admit- 
ting the  case  made  by  the  bill,  submlta  to 
the  Judgment  of  the  court  upon  it,  or  relies 
upon  a  new  case,  or  upon  new  matter  stated 
la  the  answer,  or  upon  both;  (5)  disclaimer, 
which  seeks  at  once  a  termination  of  the 
suit  by  the  defendants,  disclaiming  all  right 
and  Interest  In  the  matter  sought  by  the 
bill.  Story,  Eq.  Pi.  §  646;  Mltf.  Eg.  PI.  (Jer- 
emy Ed.)  13, 106;  Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  108;  2  Story 
(U.  8.)  59. 

In  Common-Law  Civil  Practice.     The 

etatementa  of  the  parties,  In  legal  and  prop- 
er manner,  of  the  causes  of  action  and 
grounds  ot  defense.  The  result  of  pleading. 
They  were  formerly  made  by  the  parties  or 
their  counsel,  orally.  In  open  court,  under 
the  control  ot  tb^  Judge.  They  were  then 
called  the  "parole."  3  Bt.  .Comm.  293;  2 
Reeve.  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  267. 

The  regular  parts  are  {I)  the  declaration 
or  count:  (2)  the  plea,  which  Is  either  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  Buspendlng  the 
action,  as  In  the  case  of  a  parol  demurrer, 
or  In  abatement,  or  in  bar  of  the  action,  or 
In  replevin,  an  avowry  or  cognizance;  (3) 
the  replication,  and,  in  case  ot  an  evasive 
plea,  a  new  assignment,  or,  in  replevin,  the 
plea  in  bar  to  the  avowry  or  cognizance; 

(4)  the  rejoinder,  or,  in  replevin,  the  repli- 
cation to  the  plea  in  bar;  (4)  the  surre- 
joinder, being  In  replevin  the  rejoinder;  (6) 
the  rebutter;  (7)  the  sur-rebutter,(Vlner, 
Abr.  "Pleas  and  Pleading"  tC];  Bac.  Abr. 
"Pleas  and  Pleadings"  [A]);  (S)  pleas  puis 
fIaTr(!in  continuance,  when  the  matter  of  de- 
fense arises  pending  the  suit 

The  irregular  or  collateral  parts  of  plead- 
ing are  stated  to  be  (I)  demurrers  to  any 
part  of  the  pleadings  above  mentioned;  (2) 
demurrers  to  evidence  given  at  trials;  (3) 
bills  of  exceptions;  (4)  pleas  in  scire  facias; 

(5)  and  pleas  In  error.  Vlner.  Abr.  "Pleaa 
and  Pleadings"  (C);  Bouv.  Inst.  Index. 

In  Civil   Practice  under  the  Codea. 

The  pleadings  are  (1)  the  complaint.  (2)  the 
answer,  <3)  the  reply,  and  (4)  the  demur- 
rer, which  lies  to  either  complaint,  answer, 
or  reply. 

In  Criminal  Practice.    The  pleadings 

are  (1)  the  indictment;  (S)  the  plea,  either 
special  or  gener&I. 

PLEA8  0FTHE  CROWN.  In  English  law. 
A  phrase  now  employed  to  signify  criminal 
causes  Id  which  the  king  is  a  party.  For- 
merly it  signified  royal  causes  for  offenses  o( 
a  greater  magnitude  than  mere  mlsdemeon- 

These  were  left  to  be  tried  In  the  courts  of 
the  barons:  whereas  the  greater  offenses,  or 
royal  causes,  were  to  be  tried  In  the  king's 
courts,  under  the  appellation  of  "pleas  of  the 
crown."    1  Robertson,  Hist.  Charles  V.  48. 


PLEBEIAN.  One  who  Is  classed  amons 
the  common  people,  as  distinguished  from 
the  nobles. 

PLEBEY08.  In  Spanleb  law.  Commons; 
those  who  exercise  any  trade,  or  who  culti- 
vate the  soli.  White,  New  Recop.  bk.  1,  tit. 
5,  c.  S,  S  6,  and  note. 


PLEBI8CITUM  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  A 
law  established  by  the  people  (plebs),  on 
the  proposal  of  a  popular  magistrate,  as  a 
tribune.  Vicat;  Caiv.  Lex.;  Mackeld.  ClT. 
Law,  f  S  37,  37. 

PLEBITY.    The  plebeians. 

PLEBS  (I.At.)  In  tbe  Roman  law.  The 
commonalty,  or  cltlEens,  exclusive  ot  tbe 
patricians  and  senators.  Plebis  appettatione. 
sine  patriciis  et  genoioriftus,  caeteri  cive* 
significantur.  Inst.  1.  2.  4;  Dig.  50.  IS. 
238,   pr. 

PLEOABLE  (Law  Fr.)  That  may  be 
brought  or  conducted,  as  an  action,  or 
"plea,"   as  It  was   formerly   called.     BrltL 

c.  32. 

PLEDGE,  or  PAWN.  A  bailment  of  pei^ 
Bonal  property  as  security  for  some  debt  or 
engagement.    41  N.  T.  241. 

A  deposit  of  personal  property  as  security, 
with  an  implied  power  of  sale  In  case  of  de- 
fault.   Jones,  PI.  i  I. 

A  pledge  or  pawn  (Lat.  pluniis),  accord- 
ing to  Story,  is  a  bailment  ot  personal  prop- 
erty as  security  for  some  debt  or  engage- 
ment Story,  Ballm.  g  286.  which  see  for  the 
less  comprehensive  definitions  ot  Sir  Wm. 
Jones,  Lord  Holt,  Potbler,  etc.  Domat  broad- 
ly defines  it  as  an  appropriation  of  the  thing 
given  for  the  security  of  an  engagement. 
But  the  term  Is  commonly  used  as  Sir  Wm. 
Jones  defines  it,  to  wit.  as  a  bailment  of 
goods  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  to  be  kept 
till  the  debt  is  discharged.  Jones,  Ballm. 
117;  2  Ld.  Raym.  909;  Poth.  de  Naut  art. 
prelim.  1;  Civ.  Code,  art.  2071:  Domat,  bk. 
3.  tit  1,  S  1.  note  1;  Civ.  Code  La.  art 
3100;  6  Irfed.  (N.  C.)  309.  The  pledgee  se- 
cures his  debt  by  the  bailment  and  the 
pledgor  obtains  credit  or  other  advantage. 
See  1  Pars.  Cont  E91  et  seq. 

Pledge  and  pawn.  At  common  law,  the 
terms  were  synonymous,  but  In  modem 
usage  "pawn"  generally  indicates  the  pledg- 
ing of  goods  with  a  pawnbroker  (9.  v.) 

Pledge  and  mortgage.  A  pledge  Is  distin- 
guished from  a  chattel  mortgage  in  that  It 
depends  for  its  validity  on  possession  of  the 
subject  matter. 

Pledge  and  hypothecation.  Hypothecation 
(3.  «.)  is  a  special  form  of  pledge  wherein 
the  possession  remains  in  the  debtor. 

In  Louisiana.    There  are  two  kinds  of 

pledges, — the  pawn  and  the  antichresis.  The 
former  relates  to  movable  securltlee.  and  the 
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latter  to  immovables.  If  a  creditor  have  not 
a.  right  to  enter  on  ttae  land  and  reap  the 
fruits,  tbe  security  la  not  an  antlcbreale.  3 
La.  157.  A  pledge  of  negotiable  paper  is  not 
valid  against  third  parties  without  trans- 
ter  from  debtor  to  creditor.  2  La.  3S7.  See, 
in  general.  13  PeL  (U.  S.)  351;  5  Mart.  (La.; 
N.  S.)  eiB;  IS  La.  543;  I  La.  Ann.  340;  2  La. 
Ann.  872. 

PLEDGEE.  He  to  wbom  a  thing  1b  pledged. 

PLEDGERY.    Suretyship. 

PLEDGES.  In  pleading.  Those  personH 
who  became  sureties  for  the  plaintiff's  prose- 
cution of  the  suit.  Their  names  were  an- 
ciently appended  at  the  foot  of  the  declara- 
tion. Id  time  It  became  purely  a  formal 
matter,  because  the  plaintiff  was  no  longer 
liable  to  be  amerced  for  a  false  claim,  and 
ttae  fictitious  persons  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe  became  the  universal  pledges,  or  they 
might  be  omitted  altogether  (1  Tldd,  Prac. 
465;  Archb.  Civ.  PI.  171).  or  Inserted  at 
any  time  before  Judgment  (4  Johns.  [N.  Y.] 
90).  and  are  now  omitted. 

PLEDGES  TO  RESTORE.  In  England, 
before  the  plaintiff  In  foreign  attachment  can 
Issue  execution  against  the  property  In  the 
hands  of  the  garnishee,  be  must  find  "pledg- 
es to  restore,"  consisting  of  two  household- 
ers, who  enter  into  a  recognizance  for  the 
restoration  of  the  property,  as  a  security  for 
the  protection  of  the  defendant;  for,  as  the 
plaintiff's  debt  is  not  proved  in  any  stage  of 
tbe  proceedings,  the  court  guards  the  rights 
of  the  absent  defendant  by  taking  security 
on  his  behalf,  bo  that  it  he  should  after- 
wards disprove  the  plalntifTs  claim,  he  may 
obtain  restitution  of  the  property  attached. 
Brand,  For.  Attachm.  93. 

PLEDGOR.  Tbe  party  who  makes  a  pledge. 

PLEE  (Law  Fr.)  In  old  English  law.  An 
action   or   suit:     a  "plea,"    In    the   ancient 

sense  of  the  word.  Parsonels  pteei  pleda- 
blea  par  attaclimenta,  personal  actions  which 
may  be  prosecuted  by  attachments.  Britt. 
C.  32.  ^n  plees  realr,  et  aviH  en  pleeg  per- 
gonal».  In  real  actions,  and  also  In  personal 
actions.    Lltt.  i  464. 

A  plea.  In  tbe  modern  sense.  Plee  en 
tarre.  a  plea  In  bar.    Lltt.  i  192. 

PLEGIABILIS  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English 
law.  That  may  be  pledged;  the  subject  of 
pledge  or  security.    Fleta.  lib.  1,  c.  20,  (  9S. 


if  the  debtor  does  not  pay  the  debt,  and  the 
surety  be  compelled  to  pay,  he  shall  have 
this  writ  to  compel  the  debtor  to  pay  tbe 
same.    Fltih.  Nat  Brev,  321. 

PLENA  AETAS.    Of  full  age. 

PLENA  ET  CELERIS  JU3TITIA  FIAT 
partlbua.  Let  full  and  speedy  justice  be  done 
to  the  partiea    4  Inst.  67. 


PLENA  PR0BAT10.  In  civil  law.  A  term 
used  to  signify  full  proof,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  semi-plena  prohatio,  which  is  only  a 
presumption.  Code,  4.  19.  5.  et  seq. ;  1 
Greenl.  Ev.  {  119. 


PLEGIl  DE  RETORNO  HABENDO. 
Fledges  to  return  the  subject  of  distress, 
should  the  right  be  determined  against  the 
party    bringing   the  action    of   replevin.    S 

Steph.  Coram.  (7th  Ed.)  422,  note. 

PLEGIIS  ACQUIETANDIS,  WRIT  DE. 
Tlie  name  of  an  ancient  writ  in  the  English 
law.  which  lies  where  a  man  becomes  pledge 
or  surety  for  another  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
of  money  at  a  certain  day.    After  tbe  day. 


PLENARY.    Full;  complete. 

In  tbe  courts  of  admiralty,  and  In  tbe 
English  ecclesiastical  courts,  causes  or  suits 
in  respect  of  the  different  course  of  proceed- 
ings In  eacli  are  termed  "plenary"  or  "sum- 
mary." Plenary,  or  full  and  formal,  suits 
are  those  in  which  the  proceedings  must  be 
full  and  formal;  tbe  term  "summary"  Is  ap- 
plied to  those  causes  where  the  proceedings 
are  more  succinct  and  less  formal.  2  Chit. 
Prac.  481. 

PLENE  ADMINIBTRAVIT  (Lat.  he  has 
fully  administered).  In  pleading.  A  plea 
in  bar  entered  by  an  executor  or  administra- 
tor, by  which  he  affirms  that  be  had  not  In 
his  possession  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  tbe  suit,  nor  baa  had  at  any  time- 
since,  any  goods  of  tbe  deceased  to  be  ad- 
ministered. When  the  plaintiff  replies  that 
the  defendant  had  goods,  etc..  in  his  posses- 
sion at  that  time,  and  the  parties  Join  issue, 
the  burden  of  the  proof  wilt  be  on  tbe 
plaintiff.  See  15  Johna  (N.  T.)  323;  S 
Term  R.  10;  1  Barn,  ft  Aid.  254;  11  Viner. 
Abr.  349;  12  Vlner,  Abr.  185;  2  Phil.  Ev.  295; 
6  Comyn,  Dig.  311. 

PLENE  ADMINISTRAVITPRAETER(L«t. 
he  has  fully  administered  except).  In  plead- 
ing. A  plea  by  which  a  defendant  executor 
or  administrator  admits  that  there  Is  a  bal- 
ance remaining  in  his  hands  unadmlnistered. 

PLENE  COMPUTAVIT  (Lat.  he  has  fully 
accounted).  In  pleading.  A  plea  in  an  ac- 
tion of  account  render,  by  which  the  de' 
fendant  avers  that  he  has  fully  accounted. 
Bac.  Abr.  "Accompt"  (E).  This  plea  does 
not  admit  the  liability  of  the  defendant  to 
account.     15  Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.)  163. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY.  Possessing  full  pow- 
ers; as,  a  minister  plenipotentiary  is  one 
authorized  fully  to  settle  the  matters  con- 
nected with  his  mission,  subject,  however,  to 
the  ratification  of  the  government  by  which 
he  Is  authorized. 

PLENUM  DOMINIUM  (Lat.)  Tbe  unlim- 
ited right  which  the  owner  has  to  use  his 
property  as  be  deems  proper,  without  ac- 
countability to'  any  one. 
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PLIGHT.  An  old  EuEliBh  word,  used  some- 
times tor  the  estate  with  the  ha.hit  and  qual- 
ity of  the  land.  Co.  Lltt.  221.  It  extends 
to  a  rent  charge,  and  to  a  possibility  of 
dower.     Id.;  1  Rolle,  Abr.  447;  Lltt.  §  289. 


PLOUQH  BOTE.    An  allowance  made  to 
rural  teoant  o(  wood  eufflcleat  for  ploughi 
harrows,  carts,  and  other  Inetruments  of  hus- 
bandry. 

PLOUGH  LAND.  In  old  English  law.  An 
uncertain  quantity  of  land.  According  to 
some  opinions,  It  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acrea    Co.  Lltt.  69a. 


PLURIES  (Lat.  many  times).  A  writ  Is- 
sued subsequently  to  a  flrBt  and  second 
(aliaM)  oF  the  same  kind,  which  have  proved 
Ineffectual.  The  name  is  given  to  it  from 
the  word  pluriei  in  the  Latin  form  of  the 
writ:  "We  command  you.  as  we  have  often 
Ipluries)  commanded  you  before,"  wblcb 
distlDgulBhee  It  from  those  which  have  gone 
before.  Pluries  Is  variously  translated,  in 
the  modern  forms  of  writs,  by  "(ormerly," 
"more  than  once,"  "often."  The  neit  writ 
to  the  pluries  la  called  the  "second  plariet." 
and  so  on.  3  Bl.  Comm.  2S3.  Append.  IS; 
Nat.  Brev.  33. 


PLUMBATURA    (Lat.   from   plumbi 
lead).     In  the  civil  law.     Soldering.     Dig. 
6.  1.  23.  6. 


PLUNDER.  The  capture  of  personal  prop- 
erty on  land  by  a  public  enemy,  with  a  view 
of  making  it  his  own.  The  property  so  cap- 
tured is  called  "plunder." 

The  taking  by  open  force,  as  by  pirates. 

It  has  been  used  In  the  sense  of  aggra- 
vated and  open  larceny.    8  Fed.  232. 

PLUNDERAGE.  In  maritime  law.  The 
embeEElement  of  goods  on  board  of  a  ship  is 
known  by  the  name  of  "plunderage." 

The  rule  of  the  maritime  law  in  such  cases 
is  that  the  whole  crew  shall  be  responsible 
tor  the  property  thus  embezzled,  because 
there  must  be  some  negligence  In  finding  out 
the  depredator.  Abb,  Shlpp,  457;  3  Johns. 
(N.  Y.)  17;  1  Pet.  Adm.  (U.  S.)  200,  239,  243; 
4  Bos.  A  P.  347. 

PLURALIS  HUMERUS  EST  DUOBUS 
contentus.  The  plural  number  Is  contained 
In  two.     1  Rolle,  47S. 

PLURALITER.    In  the  plural;  plurally. 

PLURALITY.  The  greatest  number  ot 
votes  given  for  any  one  person. 

Plurality  has  the  meaning,  as  used  In  gov- 
ernmental law,  given  above.  Thus,  it  there 
are  three  candidates, forwhom  four  hundred, 
three  hundred  and  fltty.  and  two  hundred 
and  flfty  votes  are  respectively  given,  the 
one  receiving  four  hundred  has  a  plurality, 
while  Sve  hundred  and  one  would  be  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast 

PLURE3  COHAEREDES  SUNT  QUASI 
unum  corpus,  propter  unltatem  Juris  quod 
habent.  Several  coheirs  are  as  one  body,  by 
reason  of  the  unity  of  right  which  they  pos- 
sess.   Co.  Lltt.  163. 

PLURES  PARTICIPES  SUNT  QUASI 
unum  corpus,  In  eo  quod  unum  Jua  habent. 
Several  part  owners  are  as  one  body,   by 


PLUS  PECCAT  AUCTOR  QUAM  ACTOR. 
The  Instigator  ot  a  crime  Is  worse  than  be 
who  perpetrates  It.    6  Coke,  99. 

PLUS  PETITIO.  In  Roman  law.  A  phrase 
denoting  the  offense  of  claiming  more  than 
was  Just  in  one's  pleadings.  ThlB  "more" 
might  be  claimed  in  four  different  respects, 
viz.;  (1)  Re.  i.  e..  In  amount  (e.  g..  £50 
for  £6);  (2)  loco,  i.  e..  in  place  (e.  g..  de- 
livery at  some  place  more  difficult  to  effect 
than  the  place  specified) ;  (3)  tempore,  i.  e., 
in  time  (e.  g.,  claiming  payment  on  the  1st 
ot  August  of  what  is  not  due  till  the  1st  of 
September);  and  (4)  cau»a,  i.  e..  In  quality 
(e.  g.,  claiming  a  dozen  of  champagne,  when 
the  contract  was  only  for  a  dozen  of  wine 
generally).  Prior  to  Justinian's  time,  this 
offense  was  in  general  fatal  to  the  action; 
but,  under  the  legislation  of  the  emperors 
Zeno  and  Justinian,  the  offense  (if  re,  loco, 
or  causa)  exposed  the  party  to  the  payment 
of  three  times  the  damage.  If  any,  sustained 
by  the  other  side,  and  (if  tempore)  obliged 
him  to  postpone  bis  action  for  double  the 
time,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  his  Srst  action 
before  commencing  a  second.    Brown. 


PLUS  VALET  UNUS  OCULATUS  TES- 
tlB,  quam  aurltl  decern.  One  eye  witness  is 
better  than  ten  ear  ones.     4  Inst.  279. 


PO.  LO.  SUO.    An  old  abbreviation  for  the 
words  "ponit  loco  syo."  put  in  his  place,  used 
of  attorney.    Towns.  PI.  431. 


POACHING.     Unlawful  taking  ot  game 

from  the  land  of  another.  Unlawfully  enter- 
ing land.  In  nighttime,  armed,  with  intent  to 
destroy  game.  1  Russ.  Crimes,  469;  2  Steph. 
Coram.  82;   2  Chit.  St.  221-245. 


POCKET  JUDGMENT 


POLICE 


POCKET  JUDGMENT.  A  Statute  mer- 
chant wblcb  was  enforceable  at  any  time 
after  nonpayment  on  the  day  asBlgned,  vlth- 
out  further  proceedings.    Wharton. 

POCKET  8HERIFF.  In  English  law.  A 
sherllT  appointed  by  sole  authority  of  the 
crown,  not  being  one  of  the  three  nominated 
by  the  Judges  In  the  exchequer.  1  Bl.  Comm. 
342*. 

POENA  AD  PAUCOS,  METUSADOMNES 
perveniat.  If  punietament  be  inSlcted  on  a 
few,  a  dread  comes  to  aU. 


POENA  EX  DELICTO  DEFUNCTI,  HAE- 
rea  tenerl  non  debet.  The  heir  ought  not  to 
be  bound  In  a  penalty  inflicted  for  the  crime 
of  the  ancestor.    2  Inst.  198. 

POENA  NON  POTEST,  CULPA  PEREN- 
nla  erlt  Punisbment  cannot  be,  crime  will 
be,  perpetual.    21  Viner,  Abr.  271. 

POENA  PILLORALIS.  In  ol<l  English  law. 
Punishment  of  the  pillory.  FleU,  lib.  1,  c. 
38.  i  11. 

POENAE  POTIUS  MOLLIENDAE  QUAM 
Bxasperandae  sunt.  Punish menta  should 
rather  he  softened  than  aggravated.  3  Inst. 
220. 


POENAE  sues  TENERE  DEBET  ACTO- 
res  et  non  alios.  Punishment  ought  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  guilty,  and  not  upon 
others.  Bracton,  380b;  Fleta.  lib.  1,  c.  38,  5 
12;  Id.  lib.  4,  c.  17,  5  17. 

POENALIS  (Lat.from  poena).  In  the  cMl 
law.  Penal;  Imposing  a  penalty;  claiming 
or  enforcing  a  penalty.  Aotlones  poenalef, 
actions  for  penalties;  penal  actions.  Inst. 
4.  6. 12. 

POENITENTIA  (Lat.  from  poenttere,  to  re- 
pent). In  the  civil  law.  Repentance;  a 
change  of  mind  or  purpose;  the  rescinding 
of  a  contract. 

POINDING.  In  Scotch  law.  That  dlUgence 
(q.  V.)  affecting  movable  subjects  by  which 
their  property  Is  carried  directly  to  the  cred- 
itor. Poinding  Is  real  or  personal.  Ersk. 
Inst.  3.  G.  11. 

Peraonal.  Poinding  of  the  goods  be- 
longing to  the  debtor,  and  of  those  goodi 

It  may  have  for  its  warrant  either  letteri 
of  homing,  containing  a  clause  for  poinding. 
and  then  It  Is  executed  by  messengers; 
precepts  of  poinding,  granted  by  sheriffs, 
commissaries,  etc..  which  are  executed  by 
their  proper  officers.  No  cattle  pertaining  to 
the  plough,  nor  instruraents  of  tillage,  can 
be  poinded  in  the  time  of  laboring  or  tilling 
the  ground,  unless  where  the  debtor  has  no 
other  goods  that   may    be   poinded.    Brsk. 


Inet  3.  6.  11.  This  process  is  somewhat 
similar  to  distress. 

Real.   Polndlngoftheground.  Though 

It  be  properly  a  diligence,  this  is  generally 
considered  by  lawyers  as  a  species  of  real 
action,  and  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  personal  poinding,  which  is  founded 
merely  on  an  obligation  to  pay. 

Every  debitiim  fundi,  whether  legal  or 
conventional,  le  a  foundation  for  this  action. 
It  is  therefore  competent  to  all  creditors  in 
debts  wblcb  make  a  real  burden  on  lands. 
As  it  proceeds  on  a  real  right,  it  may  be  di- 
rected against  all  goods  that  can  be  found 
on  the  lands  burdened;  but  goods  brought 
upon  the  ground  by  strangers  are  not  sub- 
ject to  this  diligence.  Even  the  goods  of  a 
tenant  cannot  be  poinded  for  more  than  his 
term's  rent.    Ersk.  Inst.  4.  1.  3. 

POINT,  A  single  distinct  proposition  or 
principle  of  law. 

POINT  RESERVED.    A  point  or  question 

of  law  which  the  court,  not  being  fully  satis- 
fled  how  to  decide.  In  the  hurried  trial  of  a 
cause,  rules  in  favor  of  the  party  offering  It, 
but  subject  to  revision  on  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial.  If,  after  argument,  it  be  found 
to  have  been  ruled  correctly,  the  verdict  Is 
supported;  If  otherwise,  it  is  set  aside. 

POISON.  In  medical  jurisprudence.  A 
substance  having  an  Inherent  deleterious 
property  which  renders  it,  when  taken  into 
the  system,  capable  of  destroying  life. 
Whart.  A  S.  Med.  Jur.  §  493;  Tayl.  Poisons 
(2d  Am.  Ed.)  18. 


POLICE.  That  species  of  superintendence 
by  magistrates  which  has  principally  for  its 
object  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity 
among  the  citizens.  The  officers  who  are  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  are  also  called  the 
police. 

"Police  is  In  general  a  system  of  precau- 
tion either  for  the  prevention  of  crime  or  of 
calamities."    Bent  ham. 

The  due  regulation  and  domestic  order  of 
the  kingdom,  whereby  the  individuals  of  the 
state,  like  members  of  a  well-governed  fam- 
ily, are  bound  to  conform  their  general  be- 
havior to  the  rules  of  propriety.  4  Bl.  Comm. 
162. 

The  word  "police"  has  three  slgnlBcatlons. 
The  flrst  relates  to  the  measures  which  are 
adopted  to  keep  order,  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances on  cleanliness,  health,  the  markets, 
etc.  The  second  has  for  Its  object  to  pro- 
cure to  the  authorities  the  means  of  de- 
tecting even  the  smallest  attempts  to  com- 
mit crime,  in  order  that  the  guilty  may  he 
arrested  before  their  plans  are  carried  Into 
execution,  and  delivered  over  to  the  Justice 
of  the  country.  The  third  comprehends  the 
laws,  ordinances,  and  other  measures  which 
require  the  citizens  to  exercise  their  rights 
in  a  particular  form. 

Police  has  also  been  divided  into  "adminis- 
trative police,"  which  haa  for  its  object  to 


POLICE  JURY  (7(1 

maintain  constantly  public  order  in  evcrj 
part  of  tbe  general  admlDistratfon;  and  "Ju- 
diciary police."  which  1b  Intended  principally 
to  prevent  crimes  by  punishing  the-»crlin- 
Inals.  Its  object  Is  to  punish  crimes  which 
the  administrative  police  has  not  been  able 
to  prevent. 

POLICE  JURY.  In  Louisiana.  A  name 
given  to  certain  otBcers  who  collectively  ex- 
ercise Jurisdiction  in  certain  cases  ol  police; 
as.  levying  taxes,  regulating  roads,  etc. 

POLICE  JUSTICE.  A  magistrate  having 
.criminal  jurisdiction  of  minor  offenses  sim- 
ilar to  that  ot  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  but 
usually  a  city  officer. 

POLICE  POWER.  The  general  power  of 
government  in  tbe  administration  of  Its  po- 
lice (g.  v.).  to  preserve  and  promote  tbe 
welfare  of  the  public,  even  at  the  expense  of 
infringing  the  private  rights  of  Individuals. 
Cooley.  Const.  Lim.  704. 

It  is  an  exception  to  the  right  of  the  citl- 
sen  to  conduct  himself  and  use  bis  property 
In  such  manner  as  he  may  see  fit. 

"It  Involves  a  provision  and  means  of  en- 
forcing the  legal  maxim  which  underlies  all 
law, — sic  utere  luo  ut  alienum  non  laedai. 
-The  power  of  the  government  to  impose  this 
restraint  is  called  'police  power.' "  Tiede- 
man,  LIm.  Police  Power,  S  1. 

"The  police  power  of  a  state  extends  to 
tbe  protection  of  the  lives,  limbs,  bealth, 
comfort,  and  QuIet  of  all  persons,  and  to  tbe 
protection  ot  all  property  within  the  state. 
And  hence  to  tbe  making  ot  all  regulations 
promotive  ot  domestic  order,  morals,  health. 
And  satety."    95  U.  S.  465. 

POLICY.  In  Insurance.  Tbe  Instrument 
whereby  insurance  Is  made  by  an  under- 
writer in  favor  of  an  assured,  expressed.  Im- 
plied, or  Intended,  against  some  risk,  peril, 
-or  contingency  In  reference  to  some  subject. 
It  is  usually  either  marine,  or  against  fire,  or 
«n  a  life. 

(1)  An  Interest  policy  Is  one  where  tbe 
Insured  has  a  real,  substantial,  assignable  in- 
terest In  the  thing  insured. 

(2)  Ad  open  policy  is  one  on  which  the 
value  Is  to  be  proved  by  the  assured.  1  Pbll. 
Ins.  a  1,  6,  T,  27.  439.  948,  11TB.  By  an 
"open  policy"  is  also  sometimes  meant.  In 
the  United  States,  one  in  which  an  aggre- 
gate amount  Is  expressed  In  the  body  ot  tbe 
policy,  and  the  speclQc  amounts  and  sub- 
jects are  to  be  indorsed  from  time  to  time. 
12  La.  Ann.  259;  19  N.  Y.  305;  6  Gray 
(Mass.)  314. 

(3)  A  valued  policy  Is  one  where  a  value 
has  been  set  on  tbe  ship  or  goods  Insured, 
and  this  value  Inserted  In  the  policy  In  the 
nature  of  liquidated  damages.  In  such  a  pol- 
icy, the  value  of  the  subject  Is  expressly 
agreed,  or  Is,  as  betweeen  the  parties,  the 
amount  Insured. 

(4)  A  wager  policy  is  a  pretended  In- 
surance, founded  on  an  Ideal  risk,  where  the 
insured  has  no  interest  In  tbe  thing  insured, 
and  can  therefore  sustain  no  loss  by  the 
iiappenlng  of  any  of  the  misfortunes  Insured 


POLITIAE  LEGIBU3  NON  LEGES  POLI- 
tlla  adaptandae.  Politics  are  to  be  adapted 
to  the  laws,  and  not  the  laws  to  politics. 
Hob.  154. 

POLITICAL.  Pertaining  to  policy,  or  the 
administration  of  tbe  govemmenL  90  111. 
563.  Political  rights  are  those  which  may 
be  exercised  in  tbe  formation  or  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  clvU  rights,  which  are  the 
rights  which  a  man  enjoys  as  regards  other 
Individuals,  and  not  In  relation  to  the  gov- 
ernment. A  political  corporation  Is  one 
which  has  principally  for  Its  object  the  ad- 
ministration ot  the  government,  or  to  which 
tbe  powers  ot  government,  or  a  part  of  such 
powers,  have  been  delegated.  1  Bouv.  InsL 
QOtea  ISZ,  197,  198. 

POLITICAL  ARITHMETIC.  An  expres- 
rion  sometimes  used  to  algntty  the  art  ot 
making  calculations  on  matters  relating  to  a 
nation;  tbe  revenues,  tbe  value  of  land  and 
effects;  the  produce  ot  lands  and  manufac- 
tures; the  population,  and  the  general  star 
tlstlcB  ot  a  country.    Wharton. 

POLITICAL  OFFENSES.  A  class  ot  of- 
fenses excluded  from  many  extradition 
treaties,  and  Including,  generally,  crimes 
against  the  government  as  such,  and  crimes 
Incident  to  political  uprisings.  Treason,  se- 
dition, lege  malextae.  etc.,  are  examples. 
Spear,  Extradition,  48. 

The  nature  of  political  offenses  Is  open  to 
treaty  definition,  and  in  some  treaties  It  has 
been  defined  to  exclude  the  assassination  of 
the  ruler. 

POLITICAL  OFFICES.  Such  as  are  not 
Immediately  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  or  with  tbe  execution  of  the 
orders  ot  a  superior,  as  the  president  or 
the  head  ot  a  department  13  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
568.  676. 

POLITICAL  OR  CIVIL  LIBERTY.  Natu- 
ral liberty,  so  far  restrained  by  human  laws 
as  is  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  general 
advantage  of  tbe  public.    1  Bl.  Comm.  125. 

POLITICAL  QUESTIONS.  QuesUons  In- 
volving executive  policy,  and  within  the 
power  of  tbe  executive  to  determlqe.  such  as 
tbe  recognition  of  a  particular  government 
In  a  foreign  state.  Such  questions  will  not 
be  decided  by  tbe  courts.  See  7  How.  (U. 
3.)  39. 

POLITICS.    Tbe  science  ot  government. 

POLL.  Ahead.  Hence  poll  tax  la  the  name 
of  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  people  at  so  much 
a  head. 

To  poll  a  Jury  Is  to  require  that  each 
Juror  shall  himself  declare  what  Is  his  ver- 
dict. This  may  be  done,  at  the  Instance  of 
either  party,  at  any  time  before  the  verdict 
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POOLING  CONTRACT 


l8  recorded,  accordlag  to  the  practice  in  some 
Btatee.  See  8  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  33;  18  Johns. 
(N.  Y.)  188;  1  111.  109;  7  111.  342;  9  III.  336. 
In  some  states  It  lies  in  the  dlecretlon  of  the 
judge.  1  McCord  (S.  C.)  24,  625;  22  Ga. 
431. 

In    Conveyancing.     A    deed    poll,    or 

single  deed.  1b  one  made  by  a  single  party, 
whose  edges  are  polled,  or  shaved  even.  In 
distinction  Trom  an  "indenture,"  whose  sides 
are  indented,  and  which  is  executed  by 
more  than  one  party.  2  Bl.  Comm.  296.  See 
"Deed  Poll." 

t  In 


POLLICITATION,  In  civil  law.  A  prom- 
ise not  yet  accepted  by  the  person  to  whom  it 
iB  made.  It  differs  from  a  contract,  Inas- 
much as  the  latter  includes  a  concurrence  of 
Intention  In  two  parties,  one  ol  whom  prom- 
isee something  to  the  other,  who  accepts, 
<in  his  part,  o(  such  promise.  Qrotlus  de 
Jure  Belli,  lib.  2,  c.  2;  Poth.  Obi.  pt.  1,  c. 
1,  sec.  1,  art.  1.  S  2. 

POLYANDRY.  The  state  of  a  woman  who 
liss  several  husbands.  Polyandry  Is  legal- 
ized only  In  Thibet. 

POLYGAMIA  EST  PLURIUM  8IMUL  VI- 
rorum  uxorumve  connublum.  Polygamy  is 
the  marriage  with  many  husbands  or  wives 
at  one  time.    3  Inst.  88. 

POLYGAMY.  The  act  or  state  of  a  person 
who,  knowing  that  he  has  two  or  more 
wives,  or  that  she  has  two  or  more  hus- 
liands,  marries  another. 

It  differs  from  "bigamy"  (g.  v.)  Comyn, 
Dig.  "Justices'  (8  5);  Diet,  de  Jur.;  3  Inst. 
88. 

But  "bigamy"  is  now  commonly  used  even 
where  "polygamy"  would  be  strictly  correct. 
1  Russ.  Crimes,  186,  note.  On  the  other 
hand,  "polygamy"  is  need  where  "bigamy" 
vould  be  strictly  correct.  Gen.  St  Mass. 
1860,  p.  817. 

POLYGARCHY.  A  term  used  to  express  a 
government  which  is  shared  by  several  per- 
sons; as,  when  two  brothers  succeed  to  the 
throne,  and  reign  Jointly. 

POND.  A  body  of  stagnant  water;  a  pool, 
either  natural  or  artlflctal.  13  Pick.  (Mass.) 
26S.    A  pond  differs  from  a  lake  only  In 

PONDERANTUR  TESTES  NON  NUME- 
rantur.  Witnesses  are  weighed,  not  counted. 
1  Starhie,  Ev.  554;  Best,  Ev.  426,  8  """ 
14  Wend.  (N.  T.)  105,  109. 

PONDU8    (Lat.)     In    Old    English    law. 
Poundage;     literally,    weight.     A    duty 
ciently  paid  to  the  king. 

PONDUS  REGIS  (Lat.)  In  old  English 
law.  The  king's  weight;  the  standard 
weight  appointed  by  the  king.  Cowell;  1 
Bl.  Comm.  276. 

PONE  (Lat.  ponere,  to  put).     In  English 


practice.  An  original  writ  Issuing  out  ot 
chancery,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a 
plaint  from  an  inferior  court  into  the  su- 
perior courts  at  Westminster.  The  word 
signifies  "put," — put  by  gages,  etc.  The  writ 
is  called  from  the  words  it  contained  when 
in  Latin,  pone  per  rmliiiiii  fl  mlvoa  pjeyios. 
etc.,  put  by  gage  and  sate  pledges,  etc.  See 
Fltzh.  NaL  Brev.  69,  70a;  Wilkinson,  Repl. 
Index. 

PONE  PER  VADIUM.  In  English  prac- 
tice. An  obsolete  writ  to  the  sheriff  to  sum- 
tbe  defendant  to  appear  and  answer  the 
plaintiff's  suit,  on  his  putting  In  sureties  to 
prosecute.  It  was  so  called  from  the  words 
of  the  writ,  "pone  per  vadium  et  salvoi 
pUgiot,"  "put  by  gage  and  sate  pledges,  A. 
B.,  the  defendant."  It  issued  out  ot  the  com- 
mon pleas,  being  grounded  on  the  nonappear- 
ance of  the  defendant  at  the  return  of  the 
original  writ,  and  commanded  the  sheriff  to 
take  certain  of  his  goods,  which  he  should 
forfeit  if  he  did  not  appear  or  make  him 
find  sureties.    3  Bl.  C^imm.  210. 


PONENOUM  IN  BALLIUM.  A  writ  com- 
manding that  a  prisoner  be  bailed  in  cases 
balUble.    Reg.  Ortg.  133. 

PONENDUM  SIGILLUM  AD  EXCEPTI- 
onem.  A  writ  by  which  Justices  were  re- 
quired to  put  their  seals  to  exceptions  ex- 
hibited by  a  defendant  against  a  plaintiff's 
evidence,  verdict,  or  other  proceedings,  be- 
fore them,  according  to  St  Westminster  II. 
(13  Edw.  1.  St.  1,  c.  31). 

PONERE  (Lat)  To  put  The  word  la  used 
in  the  old  law  In  various  connections,  in  all 
of  which  tt  can  be  translated  by  the  English 
verb  "put"     See  Glanv,  lib.  2,  C.  3. 

PONIT  SE  (Lat,  puts  hlmseK).  In  English 
criminal  practice.  When  the  defendant 
pleads  "not  guilty,"  his  plea  Is  recorded  by 
the  officer  of  the  court,  either  by  writing  the 
words  "po.  se,"  an  abbreviation  of  the  words 
ponit  He  super  patriam.  puts  himself  upon 
bis  country,  or,  as  at  the  central  criminal 
court,  nnn  cut.  2  Den.  C.  C.  392.  See  "Ai^ 
ralgnment." 

PONTAGE.  A  contribution  towards  the 
maintenance,  rebuilding,  or  repairs  of  a 
bridge.  The  toll  taken  for  this  purpose  also 
bears  this  name.    Obsolete. 

PONTIBUS  REPARANDIS.  An  old  .writ 
directed  to  the  sheriff,  requiring  him  to 
charge  one  or  more  to  repair  a  bridge.  Reg. 
Orig.  153. 

POOL.    A  pond  {q.  c.) 

A  comblnatioQ  of  independent  persons  or 
corporations  (or  the  division  of  earnings. 
See  "Pooling  Contract." 

POOLING  CONTRACT.  Strictly.an  agree- 
ment between  common  carriers  to  divide 
their  earnings  on  an  agreed  basis,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  proportions  whlcb  such  eamlngs 
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POOR  DEBTOR 

bore  to  each  other,  the  siune  belog  put  into 
a,  common  fund  or  "pool"  (16  Fed.  667;  23 
Fed.  306) ;  but  the  term  is  loosely  applle<l  to 
other  combinations  ot  carriers.  See  126  lad. 
348. 

POOR  DEBTOR.  One  who,  being  ImprlB- 
oned  In  a  civil  action,  has  no  property  to 
pay  the  debt  whereon  the  same  was  Issued, 
and  who  is  accordingly  entitled  to  hie  re- 
lease on  making  oath  to  sucb  fact,  and  on 
other  condltioni  varioualy  affixed  by  statute. 

POOR  DEBTOR'S  OATH.  An  oath  of  por- 
erty.  on  taking  which  one  imprlBoned  on 
execution  Is  entitled  to  release. 

POPE.  The  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  He  is  a  temporal  prince.  He  is 
elected  by  certain  officers  called  "cardinals,' 
and  remains  In  power  during  lite.  In  the 
9th  Collation  ot  the  Authentlca  it  Is  declared 
the  bishop  of  Rome  hath  the  first  place  of 
sitting  Id  all  assemblies,  and  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  the  second.  Ridley.  Civ.  & 
Bcc.  Law,  pt.  1,  c.  3,  I  10. 

The  pope  has  no  political  authority  in  the 
United  States. 

POPULAR  ACTION.  An  action  given  by 
statute  to  any   one  who  will   sue  for   the 

penalty.    A  Qui  tarn  action.    Dig.  47.  23.  1. 

P0PULI8CITUM  <Lat.)  An  act  of  the 
commons:  same  as  pletilacitum.    Ainsworth. 

A  law  passed  by  the  whole  people  assem- 
bled In  comiiia  ccnliiriata,  and  at  the  pro- 
poEEl  of  one  of  the  senate,  instead  of  a  trib- 
une, as  was  the  case  with  a  ptebiacitum. 
Tayl.  Ctv.  Law.  178;  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law.  §S 
26.  37.      . 

POPULUS  (Lflt.)  In  the  Roman  law.  The 
people;  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens, includ- 
ing, with  the  plebs  or  commonalty,  the  pa- 
tricians and  senatora;  appetlatione  populi 
unlverai  cives  gigni/lt^antur,  connumeratis 
etiam  patriciis  et  genatoribus.    Inst.  1.  2,  4, 

PORCION.  In  Spanish  law.  Apartorj^or- 
tlon:  a  lot  or  parcel;  an  allotment  ot  laiCd. 
See  16  S.  W.  49.  . : 

PORT.  A  place  to  which  the  ofHceri  of 
the  customs  are  appropriated,  and  which'  In- 
cludes the  privileges  and  guidance  of  ail 
members  and  creeks  which  are  allotteS  tt> 
them.    1  Chit.  Com.  Law,  726;  Poetlethwalfco: 

A  proper  place  for  the  lading  or  unladias 
of  veSBels.  recognized  and  supervised  'fbr 
maritime  purposes  by  the  public  authorities, 

A  port  differs  from  a  haven,  and  includes 
something  more.  First.  It  Is  a  place  nt 
which  vessels  may  arrive  and  discharge  or 
take  in  their  cargoes.  Second.  It  compre- 
heuda  a  vllle,  city,  or  borough,  called  In 
Latin  capuf  corpus,  for  the  reception  of 
mariners  and  merctiants,  for  securing  the 
gocds  and  bringing  them  to  market,  and  for 
victualling  the  ships.  Third.  It  Is  impressed 
with  Its  legal  character  by  the  civil  author- 
ity. Hale  de  Port,  Mar.  c.  2;  1  Harg.  Tr.  46, 
73;  Bac.  Abr,  "Prerogative"  (D  5);  Comyn, 
Dig.  "Navigation"  (E);  4  Inst.  148;  Oallta. 
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Sewers,  56;  2  Cblt.  Com.  Law.  2;  Dig.  60.  16. 
69;    Id.  43.  12.  1.  13;   Id.  47.  10.  15.  7;    Id. 

39.  4.  16. 


PORTATICA  (Law  Lat.|  In  English  law. 
The  generic  name  for  port  duties  charged  to 
ships.    Harg.  Tr.  74. 

PORTER.  The  name  of  an  ancient  Eng- 
lish officer  who  bore  or  carried  a  rod  before 
the  justices.  The  door  keeper  of  the  English 
parliajnent  also  hears  this  name. 

One  who  la  employed  as  a  common  carrier 
to  carry  goods  from  one  place  to  another  in 
the  same  town  Is  also  called  a  porter.  Such 
person  la.  in  general,  answerable  as  a  com- 
mon carrier.    Story,  Bailm.  S  496. 

PORTOREVE  (from  Saxon  gerefa.  reeve  or 
bailiff,   and   port).    A   chief  magistrate   Id 

certain  maritime  towns.  The  chief  magis- 
trate of  London  was  anciently  so  called,  as 
appears  from  a  charter  of  King  William  1. 
Instead  of  thU  portgreve  of  London,  the  suc- 
ceeding kings  appointed  two  bailiffs,  and  aft- 
erwards a  mayor,    Camden.  Hist.  325. 


PORTMOTE.  In  old  English  law.  A  court 
held  in  ports  or  haven  towns,  and  eometlmes 
in  Inland  towns  also.    Cowell;  Blount. 

PORTORIA  (Lat.)  In  civil  taw.  Duties 
paid  in  ports  on  merchandise.  Code.  4.  61.  3. 
Taxes  levied  In  old  times  at  city  gates;  tolls 
for  passing  over  bridges.    Vleat;  Spelman. 


PORTSOKA,  or  PORTSOKEN.  The  sub- 
urbs of  a  city,  or  any  place  within  Its  Jurta- 
dlctlon.    Somner;  Cowell. 

POSITIVE.  Express;  absolute;  sot  doubt- 
ful.   This  word  Is  frequently  used  In  compo- 

POSITIVE  CONDITION.  One  in  which  the 
thing  which  Is  the  subject  of  It  must  bap- 
pen;  as.  If  I  marry.  It  is  opposed  to  a 
negative  condition,  which  la  where  the  thing 
,lrtilch  is  the  subject  of  it  must  not  happen; 
Bs,  if  I  do  not  marry. 

POSITIVE  EVIDENCE.  That  which.  If  be- 
lieved, eetabiishes  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
%  fact  In  Issue,  and  does  not  arise  from  any 
t)re8umptlon.  It  is  distinguished  from  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  (g.  v.)  S  Bbuv.  tnsL 
note  3067. 

POSITIVE  FRAUD.  The  Intentional  and 
successful  employment  of  any  cunning,  de- 
ception, or  artifice  to  clrcumvct.  cheat,  or 
deceive  another.  1  Story.  Fq.  .Tur.  186:  Dig. 
4.  3.  1,  2;  Id.  2.  14.  7.  9.  It  is  cited  In  op- 
position to  constructive  fraud. 


POSITIVI  JURIS 


POSSESSION 


distinguished  from  the  lav  of  nature  or 
natural  law.  which  comprlsee  those  conald- 
erations  of  justice,  right,  and  unlverea]  ex- 
pediency that  are  announced  by  the  voice  of 
reason  or  of  revelation.  Municipal  law  la 
cbleflr.  If  not  essentlallr,  positive;  while 
the  law  of  nations  has  been  deemed  by  many 
of  the  earlier  writers  as  merely  an  appllcap 
tioD  of  the  law  of  nature.  That  part  of  the 
law  of  nations  which  rests  on  positive  law 
may  be  considered  In  a  threefold  point  of 
view:  First,  the  universal  voluntary  law, 
or  those  rules  which  become  law  by  the  uni- 
form practice  of  nations  in  Keneral,  and  hy 
the  manifest  utility  of  the  rules  themselves; 
second,  the  customary  law,  or  that  which. 
from  motives  of  convenience,  has,  by  t&clt 
but  Implied  agreement,  prevailed,  not  neces- 
sarily among  all  nations,  nor  with  so  perma- 
nent a  utility  as  to  become  a  portion  of  the 
universal  voluntary  law,  hut  enough  to  have 
acquired  a  prescriptive  obligation  &t.  ong 
tain  states  so  situated  as  to  be  mutually 
benefited  by  It  (1- Taunt  241);  third,  the 
conventional  law.  or  that  which  la  agreed 
between  particular  states  by  express  treaty, 
a  law  binding  on  the  parties  among  whom 
such  treaties  are  in  force.  1  Chit.  Com. 
Law,  2S. 

POSITIVI  JURIS  (Law  Lat)  Of  positive 
law.  "That  was  a  rule  poailivi  juris;  1  do 
not  mean  to  say  an  unjust  one."    Lord  El- 

lenborough,  12  Elast,  639, 

POSITO  UNO  OPP08ITORUM  NE6ATUR 
alterum.  One  of  two  opposite  postiloiifl  )>(>- 
Ing  affirmed,  the  other  is  denied.  S  Rolle, 
422. 

POSSE.  This  word  Is  used  substantlvelv 
to  signify  a  possibility.  For  example,  such 
a  thing  la  In  posse,  that  la.  such  a  thing  mv 
possibly  be.  When  the  thing  Is  in  being,  the 
phrase  to  express  It  is,  4n  e»s€. 

POSSE  COMITATU8  (Lat.)  The  power  of 
the  county. 

Citizens  summoned  by  the  sheriff  to  assist 
bim  In  the  execution  ot  process. 

POSSESSED.  This  word  Is  applied  to  the 
right  and  enjoyment  of  a  termor,  or  a 
son  having  a  term,  who  la  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed, and  not  seiaed.  Bac.  Tr.  336;  Poph. 
76;  Dyer,  369. 

P0S8ESSIO   (Lat.) 

In  Civil  Law.  The  detention  of  a  thing; 

divided  into,  first,  natural,  or  the  naked  de- 
tention of  a  thing,  without  Intention  to  ac- 
quire ownership;  second,  civil,  or  the  deten- 
tion of  a  thing  to  which  one  has  a  right,  or 
with  Intention  of  acquiring  ownership. 
Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  9  128S;  Macheld. 
Civ.  Law,  ES  210,  213. 

In  Old  English  Law.  Possession;  sei- 
sin. Law  Fr.  ft  Lat  Diet;  2  Bl.  (3omm.  227; 
Bracton,  lib.  2.  c.  17;  Cowell,  "Possession." 
But  leitina  cannot  be  of  an  estate  less  than 
freehold;  postestio  can.  New  England  Sher- 
iff, 141:  I  Itfetc.  (Mass.)  450:  6  Mete.  (Mass.) 
439. 


POSSESSIO  BONGRUM  (Lat)  In  the 
ivU  law.  The  possession  of  goods.  More 
commonly  termed  tmnorum  possesHo. 

POSSESSIO  CIVILIS.  In  Roman  law.  A 
legal  possession,  i.  e.,  a  possessing  accom- 
panied with  the  Intention  to  be  or  to  there- 
by become  owner,  and,  as  so  understood,  It 
was  distinguished  from  "possessio  naturalis," 
otherwise  called  "nuda  detentio."  which  was 
a  possessing  without  any  such  intention. 
Possessio  civtlis  was  the  basis  of  usucapio 
or  of  longi  temporis  possessio,  and  was  usual- 
ly, but  not  necessarily,  adverse  possession. 

POSSESSIO  EST  QUASI  PEDIS  POSITIO. 
Possession  is,  as  it  were,  the  position  of  the 
foot.    3  Coke,  42. 

POSSESSIO  FRATRI8  (Lat  the  brother's 
possession).  A  technical  phrase  applied  in 
the  English  law  relating  to  descents,  to  de- 
note the  possession  by  one  in  such  privity 
with  a  person  as  to  be  considered  the  per- 
son's own  possession. 

POSSESSIO  FRATRIS  DE  FEODO  8IM- 
pllcl  facit  aororem  esse  haeredem.  Posses- 
sion of  the  brother  in  fee  simple  makes  the 
sister  to  be  heir.  3  Cohe.  42;  2  Bl.  Comm. 
227;  Broom.  Leg.  Mas.  (3d  London  Ed.)  473. 


POSSESSIO  PACIFICA  POUR  ANNS  BO 
facIt  Jus.  Peaceable  possession  for  sixty 
years  gives  a  right.    Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  26. 

POSSESSION.  The  detention  or  enjoy- 
ment of  a  thing  which  a  man  holds  or  exer- 
cises by  himself,  or  by  another  who  keeps  or 
exercises  it  in  his  name. 

The  owning  or  having  a  thing  In  one's 
power.  64  N.  Y.  80.  "Possession  of  land  Is 
the  holding  of  and  exercise  ot  exclusive  do- 
minion over  It."    25  Iowa,  177. 

By  the  possession  of  a  thing,  we  always 
conceive  the  condition  in  which  not  only 
one's  own  dealing  with  the  thing  Is  physical- 
ly possible,  but  every  other  person's  dealing 
with  It  Is  capable  ot  being  excluded.  Thus, 
the  seaman  possesses  hia  ship,  but  not  the 
water  in  which  it  moves,  although  he  makes 
each  subserve  his  purpose. 

(1)  Actual  poBsession  exists  where  the 
thing  is  in  the  immediate  occupancy  of  the 
party.    3  Dev.  (N.  C.)  34. 

(2)  Constructive  possession  is  that  which 
exists  in  contemplation  of  law.  without  ac- 
tual personal  occupation.  11  Vt.  129;  64  N. 
Y.  SO.  And  see  1  McLean  (U.  S.)  214,  265; 
2  Bl.  Comm.  116. 

(3)  Adverse  possession  Is  possession  In- 
consistent with  the  right  of  the  true  owner. 
See  "Adverse  PoaseBSlon." 

(4)  Naked  possesMon,  called  i 
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posaesBloD,"    1b    actual    posseaaioD    wltbout 
Bhadow  or  pretenee  of  right.    3  Colo.  360. 
In  Louisiana. 

(1)  Civil  posseBslon  eKlBts  when  a  person 
ceases  to  reside  Id  a  houEe  or  on  tbe  land 
wblcli  ho  occupied,  or  to  detain  the  movable 
which  he  poseessed,  but  without  Intending 
to  abandon  the  poBBesslon.  It  Is  tbe  deten- 
tion of  a  thing  by  virtue  of  a  Just  title,  and 
under  tbe  conviction  of  possessing  aB  owner. 
Civ.  Code  La.  arts.  3392,  3394. 

(2)  Natural  posBesslon  is  that  by  which  a 
man  detains  a  thing  corporeal;  as,  by  occu- 
pying a  house,  cultivating  ground,  or  retain- 
ing a.  movable  in  his  poeseselon.  iNatural 
posseBBlOD  Is  also  deflned  to  be  the  corporeal 
detention  of  a  thing  which  we  possess  as  be- 
longing to  us,  without  any  title  to  that  pos- 
session, or  with  a  title  which  Is  void.  Civ. 
Code  La.  arts.  3391,  3393. 

POSSESSION  MONEY.  An  allowance  to 
one  put  In  possession  of  goods  taken  under 
writ  ot  fieri  facias.     Holthouse. 

POSSESSION  VAUTTITRE  (Pr.)  InEng- 
llBh  law,  BB  In  most  systems  of  Jurispru- 
dence, the  fact  of  poBseBslon  raises  a  prima 
facie  title  or  .a  presumption  ot  tbe  right  ot 
property  in  the  thing  possessed.  In  other 
words,  the  possession  la  as  good  as  the  title 
(about).    Brown. 

POSSESSION,  WRIT  OF.  Process  to  put 
Into  execution  a  Judgment  In  ejectment  tor 
delivery  of  the  premises.  2  Rev.  St.  N.  Y.  p. 
310.  i  37. 

POSSESSOR.  He  who  holds,  detains,  or 
enjoys  a  thing,  either  by  himself  or  bis 
agent,  which  he  claims  as  his  own. 

In  general,  the  possesBor  ot  personal  chat- 
tels Is  presumed  to  be  the  owner;  and  In 
case  of  real  estate  he  has  a  right  to  receive 
the  prollU  until  a  Utie  adverse  to  his  pos- 
eesston  has  been  eatabllBbed,  leaving  him 
subject  to  an  action  for  tbe  mesne  profits. 


POSSESSORY.  Relating  to  possession; 
founded  on  posseSBlon;  contemplating  or 
claiming  poBBesslon. 

POSSESSORY  ACTION. 

In  Old  Engtiah  Law.    A  real  action.  In 

which  the  plaintiff,  called  tbe  "demand- 
ant." sought  to  recover  the  posseaston  of 
land,  tenements,  and  hereditaments.  On  ac- 
count ot  the  great  nioety  required  In  its 
management,  and  the  Introduction  of  more 
expeditious  methode  ot  trying  titles  by  other 
actions.  It  has  been  laid  aside.  Finch,  Laws. 
257;   2  Bouv.  InsL  note  2640. 

■ In  Louisiana.    An  action  by  which  one 

claims  to  be  maintained  in  the  poBsesEion  ot 
an  Immovable  property,  or  of  a  right  upon 
or  growing  out  ot  It,  when  he  has  been  dis- 
turbed; or  to  be  reinstated  to  that  posses- 
sion, when  he  bas  been  divested  or  evicted. 
2  La.  227.  254. 

In  Scotch  Law.    An  action  by  which 

the  possesBlon  of  heritable  or  movable  prop- 
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erty  may  be  recovered  and  tried.  Ad  acti<ia 
ot  molestation  is  one  of  them.  PaUraon. 
Comp.  {  1D5S,  note. 

POSSESSORY  JUDGMENT.  In  Scotch 
practice.  A  Judgment  which  enUtles  a  per- 
son who  has  uninterruptedly  been  fa  pos- 
session  tor  seven  years  to  continue  his  po®- 
sesalon  until  tbe  question  of  right  be  de- 
cided in  due  course  ot  law.    BelL  Diet. 

POSSIBILITAS     (Lat.)      In    old     EngUgli 

law.  Possibility;  a  possibility.  PotsMli- 
tas  post  dissolutionem  ejecufionis  nvnguam 
reviviacatur,  a  pofieiblllty  will  never  be  re- 
vived after  the  dissolution  of  Its  execution. 
1  Rolie.  321.  After  a  poselbillty  has  become 
executed,  it  will  not  be  revived  by  a  dlnj- 
lutlon  ot  the  estate,  as  by  a  divorce.  Pott 
execationem  status,  lex  non  patitur  posti- 
bililatem.,  after  the  execution  ot  an  estate, 
the    law    does    not   suffer   a   possibility.    3 


POSSIBILITY.  An  uncertain  thing  which 
may  happen.  Lilly,  Reg.  An  expectaoo 
which  is  not  founded  on  any  llmltatloa 
provision,  or  trust,  such  as  the  expectancy 
of  an  heir  apparent,  who  may  be  dislD- 
herited  by  will,  or  may  not  survive  the  an- 
il) A  bare  possibility  is  one  that  Is  not 
eoupled  with  an  intereat,  as  that  a  son  may 
Inherit  the  lands  of  his  father,  who  Is  liv- 
ing. 

(2)  A  possibility  coupled  with  an  interest 
Is  where  the  person  who  is  to  take  an  es- 
tate upon  the  happening  of  a  contlngencj 
Is  ascertained  and  fixed. 

(3)  A  near  or  common  possibility  is  snch 
as  death  or  death  without  issue. 

(4)  A  remote  poBaibility  Ib  such  as  a  re- 
mainder to  the  heira  of  a  person  not  In  be- 
ing.   4  Kent,  Comm.  206.  262. 

POSSIBILITY  ON  A  POSSIBILITY.  See 
■Double  Possibility." 

POST  (Lat.)    After, 

In  Real-Estate  Law.    When  two  or 

more  alienations  or  descents  have  taken 
place  between  an  original  Intruder  and  the 
tenant  or  defendant  in  a  writ  of  entry,  the 
writ  is  said  to  be  In  the  post,  because  ii 
states  that  the  tenant  bad  not  entry  unleGs 
after  the  ouster  ot  tbe  original  intruder  S 
Bl.  Comm.  182. 

In  Military  Law.  A  sUtloa  where  mil- 
itary duty  Is  performed,  or  stores  are  kept 
or  something  connected  With  military  af- 
fairs is  done.    94  U.  S.  219, 

In  Latin  Phrases.  A  preposIU on  mean- 
ing "after." 

1  act  done  af- 

POST  CONQUESTUM.  After  the  Con- 
quest. Words  first  used  In  the  king's  titU 
by  King  Edward  I„  1328.  to  dlBOngulsb  the 
"^dwsrrls  after  the  Conqueat  from  those  be- 
fore It.  and  constantly  used  In  tbe  time  of 
Edward  III.    Tomllns. 

POST  DATE.     To  date  an  Inatnunent  s 


POST  DIEM 


POSTERIORA,  ETC. 


POST  DIEM  (Lat.)  After  the  d&7;  as, 
a  plea  of  payment  post  diem,— after  the  day 
when  the  money  became  due.  Comyn,  Dig. 
"Pleader-  (2  W  28). 

POST  DISSEISIN.  In  EnglUh  law.  The 
name  of  a  writ  which  lies  for  him  who.  hav- 
iag  recovered  lands  and  tenemeDts  by  force 
of  a  novel  disseisin.  Is  again  disseised  by 
a  former  disseisor.    Jacob, 

POST  ENTRY.  In  maritime  law.  An  en- 
try made  by  a  merchant  upon  the  Importa- 
tion of  goods,  after  tbe  goods  have  been 
weighed,  measured,  or  gauged,  to  mahe  up 
the  dcQclency  of  the  original  or  prime  en- 
try- The  custom  of  makimg  such  entries  baa 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  merchant  In 
making  tbe  entry  at  the  time  of  Importa- 
tion is  not  or  may  not  be  able  to  calculate 
exactly  the  duties  which  he  Is  liable  to  pay. 
He  therefore  makes  an  approximately  cor- 
rect entry,  which  he  subsequently  corrects 
by  the  post  entry.     See  Chit.  Com.  Law.  746. 

POST  EXECUTIONEM  STATUS  LEX 
non  patltur  posslbllltatem.  After  the  execu- 
tien  of  the  estate,  the  law  suffers  n<rt  a  pos- 
sibility.   3  Buist.  108. 


POST  FINE.  In  old  conveyancing.  A  fine 
or  sum  of  money,  otherwise  called  the 
"king's  silver,"  formerly  due  on  granting 
the  licentia  concordandi.  or  leave  to  agree. 
In  levying  a  flne  of  lands.  It  amounted  to 
three-twentieths  of  the  supposed  annual 
value  of  the  land,  or  ten  shillings  for  every 
five  marks  of  land.    2  Bl.  Comm.  350. 

POST  LIMINUM  (Lat.  from  ponl.  after. 
and  Il?nen.  threshold).  A  Action  of  civil 
law,  by  which  persons  or  things  taken  by 
the  enemy  were  restored  to  their  former 
state  on  coming  again  under  the  power  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  formerly  belonged. 
Calv.  Lex.;  1  Kent.  Comm.  lOS*.  It  Is  also 
recognized  by  the  law  of  nations.  But  d 
abtes  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this 
rule,  by  strict  law  of  nations,  unless  prompt 
ly  recaptured.  Tbe  rule  does  not  affect 
property  which  is  brought  Into  a  neutral 
territory.  1  Kent.  Comm.  108.  It  Is  so 
called  from  the  return  of  the  person  or 
tUng  over  the  threshold  or  boundary  of 
the  country  from  which  it  was  taken. 

POST  LITEM  MOTAM  (Lat)  After  the 
commencement  of  the  suit. 

Declarations  or  acts  of  the  parties  made 
pott  litem  motam  are  presumed  to  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  suit  then  pending, 
and.  for  this  reason,  are  not  evidence  In 
favor  of  the  persons  making  them;  while 
those  made  before  an  action  has  been  com- 
menced, in  some  cases,  as  when  a  pedigree 
Is  to  be  proved,  may  be  considered  as  evi- 
dence,   i  Campb.  401. 


POST  MORTEM  (Lat.)  After  death:  as. 
an  examination  post  mortem  is  an  examlua* 
tion  made  of  a  dead  body  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  death;  an  Inquisition  post  mortem 
Is  one  made  by  the  coroner. 

P08T-NATUS  (Lat.)  Literally,  after- 
born.  It  is  used  by  the  old  law  writers  to 
designate  the  second  son. 

POST  NOTES.  A  species  of  banknotes 
payable  at  a  distant  period,  and  not  on  de- 
mand. 2  Watts  ft  8.  (Pa.)  463.  A  kind  of 
banknotes  Intended  to  be  transmitted  a  dis- 
tance by  poet.    See  24  Me.  36. 

POST  NUPTIAL.  Something  which  takes 
place  after  marriage;  as,  a  post-nuptial  set- 
tlement, which  Is  a  conveyance  made  gen- 
erally by  the  husband  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wife. 

POST  OBIT  (Lat.)  An  agreement  by 
which  the  obligor  borrows  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  and  promises  to  pay  a  larger  sum, 
exceeding  the  lawful  rate  of  Interest,  upon 
tbe  death  of  a  person  from  whom  he  has 
some  eipectatlon.  If  tbe  obligor  be  then  liv- 
ing. 7  Mass.  119;  6  Madd.  Ill;  6  Ves.  57; 
19  Ves.  628. 

Equity  will. -In  general,  relieve  a  party 
from  these  unequal  contracts,  as  they  are 
fraudulent  on  the  ancestor.  See  I  Story.  Eq. 
Jur.  i  342;  2  P.  Wms.  182;  2  Sim.  183, 
192;  5  Sim.  E24.  But  relief  will  be  granted 
only  on  equitable  terms;  for  he  who  seeks 
equity  must  do  equity.  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  bk.  1, 
c.  2,  t  13.  note  (p);  1  Story.  Eq.  Jur.  {  344. 
See  "Catching  Bargain;"  "Macedonian  De- 
cree." 


POST  TERMINUM.  After  term,  or  post 
term.  The  return  ,of  a  writ  not  only  after 
the  day  assigned  for  Its  return,  but  after 
the  term  also,  for  which  a  fee  was  due.  The 
fee  Itself.    Cowell. 

P08TEA  (Lat.  afterwards).  In  practice. 
The  indorsement,  on  the  nisi  prtus  record 
purporting  to  be  the  return  of  tbe  judge  be- 
fore whom  a  cause  Is  tried,  of  what  has  been 
done  In  respect  of  such  record. 

It  states  the  day  of  trial,  before  what 
Judge,  by  name,  the  cause  Is  tried,  and  also 
who  Is  or  was  an  associate  of  such  Judge. 
It  alBo  states  tbe  appearance  of  the  parties 
by  their  respective  attorneys,  or  their  de- 
faults, and  the  summoning  and  choice  of 
the  Jury,  whether  those  who  were  ortelnaily 
summoned,  or  those  who  were  tales,  or 
taken  from  the  standers-by.  It  then  states 
the  finding  of  the  Jury  upon  oath,  and  the 
assessment  of  the  damages,  with  the  occa- 
sion thereof,  together  with  the  costs. 

POSTERIORA  DERGQANT  PRI0RIBU8. 
Posterior  things  derogate  from  things  prior. 
1  Bonv.  Inst,  note  90. 


looglc 
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POSTULATIO 


P08TERIORE8    (Lat.)      Tbls    term    was  I 

used  by  the  Romans  to  denote  the  descend- 1 
ants  In  a  direct  line  beyond  the  alith  de-  I 
gree.  It  Is  atlll  used  In  making  genealogical  | 
Ubles.  ! 

POSTERIORITY.  BelDg  or  coming  after.  I 
It  IB  a  word  of  comparison,  tbe  correlative 
of  whicb  Is  "priority;"  as,  wben  a  man 
holds  lands  from   two   landlords,   he   holds 

from  his  ancient  landlord  by  priority,  and 
from  the  other  by  posteriority,  2  Inst.  392, 
These  terms,  "priority"  and  "posteriority,"  . 
are  also  used  In  cases  of  liens.  Tbe  first 
are  prior  liens,  and  are  to  be  paid  In  the 
first  place;  the  last  are  posterior  liens,  and 
are  not  entitled  to  payment  until  the  for- 
mer have  been  eatlsBed. 


POSTHUMOUS  CHILD.  One  bom  after 
the  death  of  Its  father,  or,  wben  the  Caesa- 
rian operation  is  performed,  after  that  of 
the  mother. 

POSTLIMINIUM  (Lat.  from  po»t.  after, 
and  linten.  a  threshold). 

In  the  Civil  Law.  Tbe  return  or  res- 
toration of  a  person  to  a  former  estate  or 
right;  Bometlmes  Englished  "postliminy," 
A  fiction  applied  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  an  enemy,  and 
afterwards  returned  from  captivity,  by 
which  he  was  supposed  never  to  have  been 
abroad,  and  was  on  this  ground  restored  to 
his  former  rights.  Postliminium  Ungit  eum 
qui  captut  eat  in  civitate  temper  fuiaie, 
postlllminy  supposes  that  he  who  was  taken 
prisoner  had  always  been  in  the  state.  Inst. 
1.  12.  5,     See  Dig.  49.  IE. 

Fostilimiitium  Included  things  as  well  as 
persons.  Pauius,  in  tbe  Digests,  defines  it  to 
t>e  ju»  amiisae  rel  recipiendae  ah  extraneo. 
et  in  statvm  prlttlnum  reitituendae.  inter 
nos  ac  liberoi  poputot  regesqae  moribua. 
2egibus  consifftilum.  Nam  quod  bello  amis- 
imut.  aat  eliam  cilra  bellum,  hoc  si  rursua 
recipiamus  dicimiir  poxllimiiiio  rccipere,  tbe 
right  of  receiving  a  lost  thing  from  a 
foreigner,  and  of  restoring  It  to  its  former 
state,  established  between  us  and  free  na- 
tions and  kings,  by  customs  and  by  laws. 
For  whatever  we  have  lost  In  war.  or  even 
not  In  war,  if  we  receive  it  again,  we  are 
said  to  receive  It  postliminio.  Dig,  49,  15. 
19,  pr. 

Postliminium  is  thus  analyzed  and  ex- 
plained in  the  Institutes:  It  Is  called  postli- 
minium from  Hmen  (threshold),'  and  post 
(after).  Wherefore  we  properly  say  of  one 
who  was  taken  by  an  enemy,  and  afterwards 
came  Into  our  borders  or  limits,  that  he  has 
returned  postUminio.  For  as  the  threshold 
of  a  house  makes,  as  It  were,  tbe  limit  or 
boundary  of  It,  so  the  ancients  chose  to  call 
the  boundary  or  border  of  the  empire 
threshold.  Hence  limen  (a  threshold)  c 
to  be  used  fn  the  sense  of  a  limit  (fir 
and  boundary  (terminus).  And  hence  tbe 
word  postliminium  was  framed,  and  used  to 
signify  that  a  person  bad  returned  to  the 
same  threshold  which  be  had  lost;    ab    " 


postliminium  dictum  est.  quia  ad  idem  Jltnen 
revertebatur  quod  amiserat.  So  that  now  a 
prisoner  who  is  recovered  from  an  enemy, 
and  returns  home.  Is  supposed  to  have  re- 
turned In  postliminy,  that  is,  in  tbe  way  ex- 
plained.   Inst.  1.  12.  5. 

In  the  Law  of  Nations.    A  right  which 

arises  from  a  return  in  timen,  that  is.  to  tbe 
tmrders  of  one's  country.  Grotlus  de  Jur. 
Belli,  lib.  3,  c.  9,  S  2.  A  term  derived  from 
the  Roman  law,  and  extensively  used  In  pul>- 
llc  law.  See  its  etymology  explained  br 
GroUus  de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  3,  c.  9,  $  1.    See  Ilia 

bole  chapter.  "De  Postlimlnlo."  The  term 
is  used  In  maritime  law.  See  Locc.  de  Jur. 
Mar.  lib.  2,  c.  4. 

POSTLIMINIUM  FINGIT  EUM  QUI  CAP- 
tus  est  In  civltata  semper  fuisae.  Postlim- 
iny feigns  that  he  who  has  been  captured 
has  never  left  the  sUt«.    InsL  1.  12.  5;  Dig. 

49.  16. 

POSTMAN.  A  senior  barrister  in  court 
of  exchequer,  who  has  precedence  in  mo- 
tions. So  called  from  the  place  where  he 
2  Bl.  Comm.  28;    Wharton.    A  letter 

carrier,     Webster. 

POSTMARK.     A  stamp  or  mark  put  on 

letters  In  the  post  office. 

Postmarks  are  evidence  of  a  letter's  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  post  office.  2  Campb. 
620:  2  Bos.  ft  P.  316;  16  East.  416;  1  Maule 
ft  8.  201;   15  Conn,  206. 

P08TNATI  (L.at.  those  born  after).  Ap- 
plied to  American  and  British  subjects  bom 
after  the  separation  of  England  and  the 
United  States;  also  to  the  subjects  of  Scot- 
land born  after  the  union  of  EIngland  and 
Scotland,  Those  born  after  an  event,  aa 
opposed  to  antenati.  those  bom  before.  2 
Kent,  Comm.  E6-G9;  2  Pick,  (Maaa)  394;  6 
Day  (Conn.)  169*.    See  "Antenati." 

POSTNUPTIAL  SETTLEMENT.   AsetUe- 
ent  made  after  marriage  upon  a  wife  or 

children;     otherwise    called    a    "voluntary" 

settlement,    2  Kent,  Comm.  173. 

POSTPONEMENT.  The  putting  over  of 
a  cause  for  trial  to  another  term.  Consid- 
erable confusion  exists  in  the  use  of  the 
words,  "continuance,"  "adjournment,"  and 
"postponement,"  In  exact  phraseology, 
"continuance"  means  the  revival  of  a  cause 
after  It  has  abated,  "adjournment"  the  put- 
ting over  of  a  cause  from  day  to  day  within 
tbe  term,  and  "postponement"  the  putting 
over  of  a  cause  from  term  to  term. 


ing, 

A  person  who  wished  to  accuse  another 
of  a  crime  appeared  before  the  praetor  and 
requested  his  authority  for  that  purpose, 
designating;  the  person  Intended,  This  act 
was  called  postulatio.  The  postulant  (cat- 
umnium  jurabat)  made  oath  that  he  was 
not  infiuenced  by  a  spirit  of  calumny,  but 
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ftcted  In  good  lalth,  with  a  view  to  tbe  public 
Interegt.  The  praetor  received  this  decla- 
ration, at  flret  made  verbally,  but  after- 
wards Id  writing,  and  called  a  "libel."  The 
pijxlutatio  was  poated  up  In  the  forum,  to 
give  public  notice  ol  tbe  namea  of  tbe  ac- 
cuser and  tbe  accuaed.  A  second  accuser 
sometimes  appeared,  and  went  through  the 
same  formal!  tie  a 

Other  perHonfi  were  allowed  to  appear  and 
Join  tbe  postulant  or  principal  accuser. 
Tbese  were  said  postulare  subacriptionem. 
and  were  denominated  cu  A  scrip!  ore*.  Cicero, 
Caecll.  Dlvinatlo,  15.  But  commonly  such 
persons  acted  concurrently  with  the  postu- 
lant, and  Inscribed  their  nameti  at  the  time 
he  first  appeared.  Only  one  accuser,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  to  act;  and  It  the  flret  in- 
scribed did  not  desist  In  favor  of  the  second, 
the  rigbt  was  determined,  after  discussion, 
by  judges  appointed  tor  tbe  purpose.  Cic- 
ero, Verres.  1.  6.  The.  preliminary  proceed- 
ing was  called  iivinatio,  and  is  well  ex- 
plained In  the  oration  of  Cicero  entitled 
DivivaHa.  See  Aulus  Gellins,  Att.  Noct. 
lib.  II.  c.  4. 

The  accuser  having  been  determined  In 
this  manner,  he  appeared  before  the  prB,etor. 
and  formally  charged  the  accused  by  name. 
specifying  tbe  crime.  This  was  called  nomi- 
nis  et  crimittU  delatio.  The  magistrate  re- 
duced It  to  writing,  which  was  called  fn- 
acriptio,  and  tbe  accuser  and  bis  adjuncts. 
If  any,  dgned  It,  subscribebant.  This  pro- 
ceeding corresponds  to  the  Indictment  ot  the 
common  law. 

If  the  accused  appeared,  the  accuser  (or- 
matly  charged  blm  with  the  crime.  It  the 
accused  confessed  It,  or  stood  mute,  he  was 
adjudged  to  pay  the  penalty.  If  be  denied 
It,  the  tntcriptjo  contained  his  answer,  and 
he  was  then  in  realu  (Indicted,  as  we  should 
say),  and  was  called  reus,  and  a  day  was 
fixed,  ordinarily  after  an  interval  of  at  least 
ten  days,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
for  the  appearance  of  the  parties.  In  the 
case  of  Verres.  Cicero  obtained  one  hundred 
and  ten  days  to  prepare  his  proofa  although 
he  accomplished  it  In  fifty  days,  and  re- 
nounced, as  he  might  do,  the  advantage  ot 
the  remainder  of  tbe  time  allowed  bim. 

At  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  the  ac- 
cuser and  his  adjuncts  or  colleagues,  the 
accused,  and  the  Judges,  were  summoned  by 
tbe  herald  of  the  praetor.  If  the  accuser  did 
not  appear,  the  case  was  erased  from  tbe 
roll.  If  the  accused  made  default,  he  was 
condemned.  It  both  parties  appeared,  a  Jury 
was  drawn  by  the  praetor  or  judex  guaes- 
(lontj.  The  Jury  was  called  jurali  homines. 
and  the  drawing  of  them  sortitio.  and  they 
were  taken  from  a  general  list  made  out  for 
the  year.  Either  party  had  a  right  to  object 
to  a  certain  extent  to  the  persons  drawn,  and 
then  there  was  a  second  drawing,  called 
tubiortitio,  to  complete  the  number. 

In  some  tribunals,  guaestionea  (the  Jury) 
were  editi  (produced)  In  equal  number  by 
tbe  accuser  and  the  accused,  and  sometimes 
by  the  accuser  alone,  and  were  objected  to 
or  challenged  In  different  ways,  according 
to  the  nature  of  tbe  case.  The  number  of 
the  Jury  also  varied  according  to  the  trl- 
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roii. 

The  accusers,  and  often  the  tubtcriptores, 
were  heard,  and  afterwards  the  accused,  ei- 
ther by  himself  or  by  hie  advocates,  of  whom 
he  commonly  had  several.  The  witnesses, 
who  swore  by  Jupiter,  gave  their  testimony 
after  the  discussions  or  during  the  progress 
of  the  pleadings  of  the  accuser.  In  some 
cases  it  was  necessary  to  plead  the  cause  on 
the  third  day  following  the  first  hearing, 
which  was  called  compeTendinalio. 

After  the  pleadings  were  concluded,  tbe 
praetor  or  tbe  judex  guaeationis  distributed 
tablets  to  the  Jury,  upon  which  each  wrote, 
secretly,  either  the  letter  A.  (absolvo),  or 
the  letter  C.  (condemno),  or  N.  L.  Inon 
liquet).  These  tablets  were  deposited  in  an 
urn.  The  president  assorted  and  counted 
the  tablets,  if  the  majority  were  for  ac- 
quitting the  accused,  the  magtstrate  declared 
it  by  the  words  fecisse  non  videtur.  and  by 
the  words  fecisse  videtur  if  the  majority 
were  for  a  conviction.  If  the  tablets  marked 
N.  U  were  so  many  as  to  prevent  an  abso- 
lute majority  for  a  conviction  or  acquittal, 
the  cause  was  put  off  for  more  ample  In- 
formation, ompliofio.  which  the  praetor  de- 
clared by  the  word  amplies.  Such,  In  brief, 
was  the  course  of  proceedings  before  the 
quaeationea  perpetuae. 

The  forms  observed  in  the  comitia  cen- 
tiiHata  and  comitia  tributa  were  nearly  the 
same,  except  the  composition  ot  the  tribunal 
and  ttte  mode  ot  declaring  the  vote. 

P08TULATI0  ACTIONIS  (Lat.)  In  civil 
law.  Demand  of  an  action  (ac(io)  from 
the  praetor,  which  some  explain  to  be  a  de- 
mand of  a  formula,  or  form  of  the  suit; 
others,  a  demand  of  leave  to  bring  the  cause 
before  the  Judge.  Tayl.  Civ.  Law,  80;  Calv. 
Lex.  "Actio." 

POT-OE-VIN.  in  French  law.  A  sum  ot 
money  frequently  paid,  at  the  moment  of 
entering  into  a  contract,  beyond  the  price 
agreed  upon.  It  differs  from  arrha  In  this, 
that  it  Is  no  part  of  the  price  of  the  thing 
sold,  and  that  the  person  who  has  received 
U  cannot,  by  returning  double  tbe  amount, 
or  the  other  party  by  losing  what  he  has 
paid,  rescind  tbe  contract.  IS  Toulller.  Dr. 
Civ.  note  52. 

POTENTATE.  One  who  has  a  great  pow- 
er over  an  extended  country;    a  sovereign. 

By  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
State,  an  alien  Is  required,  before  he  can 
be  naturalized,  to  renounce  all  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
state,  or  sovereign  whatever. 

POTENTIA  (I4it.)     Possibility;  power. 

POTENTIA  DEBET  SEQUI  JUSTITIAM, 
non  antecedere.  Power  ought  to  follow,  not 
to  precede.  Justice.  3  Bnlst.  199. 

POTENTIA  EST  DUPLEX,  REMOTA  ET 
proplnqua;  et  potentla  remotlsalma  et  vana 
eat  quae  nunquam  venit  In  actum.  Possi*, 
billty  Is  of  two  felnda  remote  and  near;   ttaati  C 


POTENTIA  INUTILIS,  ETC. 


POTENTIA  NON  EST  NISI  AD  BONUM. 
Power  Is  Dot  conferred  but  for  the  public 


POTEST  QUIS  RENUNCIARE  PRO  8E, 
et  aula,  jus  quod  pro  ae  Introductum  eat.  A 
man  may  relinguiBh.  for  himself  and  those 
claiming  under  blm,  a  right  which  was  in- 
troduced for  blH  own  beneflt.  See  1  Bouv. 
lost,  note  83. 

P0TE8TAS  (Lat)  In  clvU  law.  Power; 
authority;  domlDatlon;  empire.  Imperium. 
or  the  Jurisdiction  of  omglstrateB.  The 
power  of  the  father  over  hia  children,  patTia 
poteslas.  The  authority  of  masters  over 
their  slaves,  which  makes  it  nearly  aynony- 
mouB  with  dominium.  See  Inst.  1.  9.  12; 
Dig.  Z.  1.  13.  1;  Id,  14.  1;  Id.  14.  4.  1.  4. 

POTE3TA8  8TRICTE  INTERPRETAT- 
ur.  Power  ahould  be  atrlctly  interpreted. 
Jenfe.  Cent  Cas.  IT. 

POTE8TA8  8UPREMA  8EIPSUM  DI8- 
aolvare  potest,  llgare  non  poteat.  Supreme 
power  can  dissolve,  but  cannot  bind  Itself. 
Bac.  Mai.  reg,  19. 

POTIOR  EST  CONDITIO  DEFENDENT- 
)•■  Better  is  the  condttlon  of  the  defend- 
ant than  that  of  the  plalnttft.  Broom,  Leg. 
Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  664;  16  Pet.  (U.  S.) 

471. 

POTIOR   EST  CONDITIO  POSSIDENTIS. 

Better  is  the  condition  of  the  possessor. 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  201,  note. 

POTWALLOPER.  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  voters  In  certain  boroughs  of  Eng- 
land, where  all  who  boll  (wallop)  a  pot 
were  entitled  to  vote.    Webster, 

POULTRY  COUNTER  (or  COMPTER). 
The  name  of  a  prison  formerly  existing  in 
London,  2  Mod.  306;  6  Mod.  247.  ' 
"Counter." 

POUND.  A  place,  inclosed  by  public 
thority.  for  the  temporary  detention  of  stray 
animals.  4  Pick.  iMaECl  25S;  5  Pick. 
(Mass.)   514;   9  Pick.   (Ma^e,)   14, 

In  Weights.     There  are  Iwo  kinds  of 

welfihts.  namely,  the  troy  and  the  avoirdu- 
pois. The  pound  avoirdupois  la  the  greater, 
being  seven  thousand  grains,  the  troy  pound, 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty.  The 
troy  pound  contains  twelve  ounces;  that  ol 
avoirdupois  sixteen  ounces. 

In  Money.  The  sum  of  twenty  shil- 
lings. Previous  to  the  eBtabllshment  of  the 
federal  currency,  the  different  states  made 
use  of  the  pound  in  computing  money.  It 
was  of  different  value  In  the  several  states. 

Pound  sterling  is  a  denomination  of  mon- 
ey of  Great  Britain.     It  Is  of  the  value  of 


POURVEYOR 

a  sovereign).  In  calculating  the  rates  of 
duties,  the  pound  sterling  shall  be  coQ- 
eldered  and  taken  as  of  the  value  of  four 
dollars  and  eighty  cents.  Act  March  3, 
1833. 

The  pound  sterling  of  Ireland  Is  to  be  com- 
puted, in  calculating  said  duties,  at  four 
dollars  and  ten  centa^    Id. 

The  pound  of  the  British  provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia.  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland, 
and  Canada  is  to  be  so  computed  at  four 
dollars.    Act  May  22,  1846. 

POUND  BREACH.  The  offense  of  break- 
ing a  pound  In  order  to  take  out  the  cattle 

ipounded,  3  Bl.  Comm.  146.  The  writ  d« 
parco  fracto,  or  pound  breach,  lies  tor  recov- 
ering damages  for  this  offense;  also  case. 
Id.     It  is  also  Indictable. 

POUNDAGE.  In  practice.  The  amount 
allowed  to  the  sheriff,  or  other  offlcer.  for 
the  money  made  by  virtue 
execution.  This  allowance  varies  in 
different  states,  and  to  different  offlcers. 

POUR  COMPTE  DE  QUI  IL  APPAR- 
tient  (Ft.)  For  account  of  whom  It  may  con- 
cern. Bmerlg.  Tr,  des  Assar.  c;  11.  sec.  4.  f 
3.    A  phrase  in  Insurance  law. 

POUR  8E18IR  TERRE8  (Law  Fr.  for  sell- 
ing the  lands).  In  old  practice.  A  writ  by 
which  the  king  seized  the  land  which  the 
wife  of  a  tenant  In  captte,  deceased,  had  for 
her  dower,  If  she  married  without  his  leave. 
Cowell. 

POURPARLER.  In  French  law.  The  con- 
versations and  negotiations  which  have 
taken  place  twtween  the  parties  in  order  to 
make  an  agreement.  These  form  no  part 
of  the  agreement,     Pardessus,  Dr.  Com.  142. 

POURPARTY  (Law  Pr.;  Law  Lat.  pro- 
part,  propartis,  propartia).  In  old  English 
law.  Division;  a  divided  share.  Literally, 
"for,"  or  as  "divided"  (pour  parli);  a  close 
translation  of  the  Latin  phrase  pro  diiHao. 
To  make  pourportv  is  to  divide  and  sever 
the  lands  that  fall  to  parceners,  wblch.  be- 
fore partition,  they  held  Jointly  and  pro 
indiviao.    Cowell. 

P0URPRE8TURE.    See  "Purpresture." 

POURSUIVANT.  A  follower;  a  pursuer. 
In  the  ancient  English  law.  It  signified  an 
offlcer  who  attended  upon  the  king  in  his 
wars,  at  the  council  table,  exchequer,  in  hla 
court,  etc,  to  be  sent  as  a  messenger.  A 
poursnlvant  was,  therefore,  a  messenger  of 
the  king. 

POURVEYANCE  (Law  Fr.and  Eng.;  from 
Fr.  poiirvt'ire.  to  provide).  In  old  English 
'aw.  The  providing  corn  (grain),  fuel,  vict- 
ual, and  other  necessaries  lor  the  king's 
house.     Cowell.     See  "Purveyance," 

POURVEYOR  (from  Fr.  pourtolre.  to  pro- 
vide). In  old  English  law.  An  offlcer  of 
the  king  or  queen,  or  other  great  personage, 
that  provided  corn  (grain)  and  other  victual 
for  their  house,    Cowell.    See  "Purveyor." 


PRACTICAL  CONSTRUCTION 


POUSTIE,  or  POISTEE  (Scotch).  In 
Scotch  law.  Power.  1  Pitc.  Crim.  Tr.  pt.  1, 
p.  162.  See  "Liege  Poustie."  A  word  formed 
from  the  Latin  potest  as. 

POVERTY  AFFIDAVIT.  A  term  used  in 
a  few  elates  for  &n  affidavit  in  forma  pau- 
perin.    See  '"In  Forma  Pauperis." 

POWER.  The  right,  ability,  or  faculty  of 
doing  Gomethlng. 

An  authorlt}'  b;  which  one  person  enables 
another  to  do  some  act  for  him.  2  Lilly. 
Abr.  339. 

In  a  more  technical  sense,  an  authority 
vested  in  one  person  to  dispose  of  an  estate 
which  is  vested  in  another. 

(1)  Inherent  powers  are  those  which  are 
enjoyed  by  the  poaaessors  of  natural  right, 
without  having  been  received  from  another. 
Such  are  the  powers  of  a  people  to  establish 
a  form  of  government,  of  a  father  to  control 
his  children.  Some  of  these  are  regulated 
and  restricted  In  their  exercise  by  law,  but 
are  not  technically  considered  In  the  law 
as  powers. 

(2)  Derivative  powers  are  those  which  are 
received  from  another.  This  division  In- 
cludes al!  the  powers  technically  so  called. 
They  are  of  the  following  classes: 

(a)  Naked,  being  a  right  of  authority  dis- 
connected from  any  Interest  of  the  donee  in 
the  subject  matter.    3  Hill  (N.  Y.)  365. 

(b)  Coupled  wltb  an  interest,  being  a 
right  or  authority  to  do  some  act,  together 
with  an  interest  In  the  subject  on  which  the 
power  Is  to  be  eicerclsed.  Marshall.  C.  J..  8 
Wheat  <U.  S.)  203. 

A  power  of  this  class  survives  the  person 
creating  It.  and,  in  case  of  an  excess  In  exe' 
cutlon,  renders  the  act  valid  so  far  as  the 
authority  extends,  leaving  it  void  as  to  the 
remainder  only.  It  Includes  powers  of  Bale 
conferred  on  a  mortgagee. 

Powers   under   the    Statute   of   Uses. 

An  authority  enabling  a  person,  through  the 
medium  of  the  statute  of  uses,  to  dispose  of 
an  interest  In  real  property,  vested  either 
Id  himself  or  another  person. 

Methods  of  causing  a  use,  with  its  accom- 
panying estate,  to  spring  up  at  the  will  of  a 
given  person.  Williams,  Real  Prop.  245;  2 
Washb.  Heal  Prop.  300. 

The  right  to  designate  the  person  who  is 
to  take  a  use.  Co.  Litt.  271b.  Butler'a  note, 
231,  S  3.  pi.  4. 

A  right  to  limit  a  use.    4  Kent.  Comm.  334. 

An  authority  to  do  some  act  in  relation 
to  lands,  or  the  creation  of  estates  therein, 
or  of  charges  thereon,  which  the  owner  grant- 
ing or  reserving  such  power  ml^ht  blmself 
lawfully  perform.    Rev.  St.  N.  Y. 

Powers  are  divided  generally  Into  powers 
of  appointment,  being  those  which  are  to 
create  new  estates,  and  powers  of  revoca- 
tion, which  are  to  divest  or  abridge  an  exist- 
ing estate.  Rut  as  every  appointment  must 
divest  an  existing  estate,  the  distinction  is  of 
doubtful  exactnesB, 

They  are  distinguished  as: 

(1)  Appendant,  being  those  which  the 
donee  Is  authorized  to  exercise  out  of  the  es- 
tate limited  to  talm,  and  which  depend  for 
their  validity  upon  the  estate  which  Is  In 


him.  2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  304.  A  life  es- 
tate limited  to  a  man,  witb  a  power  to  grant 
leases  In  possession,  is  an  example.  Hardr. 
416;  1  Caines,  Cas.  (N.  Y.)  15;  Sugd.  (Pow. 
Ed.  1856)  107;  Burton,  Real  Prop.  §  179. 

(2)  Collateral,  being  those  in  which  the 
donee  has  no  estate  in  the  land.  2  Washb. 
Real  Prop.  305. 

(3)  General,  being  those  by  which  the 
donee  is  at  liberty  to  appoint  whom  he 
pleases. 

(4)  Special,  being  those  in  which  the 
donee  is  restricted  to  an  appointment  to  or 
among  particular  objecte  only.  2  Washb. 
Heal  Prop.  307. 

(5)  In  gross,  being  those  which  give  a 
donee,  who  has  an  estate  In  the  land,  au- 
thority to  create  such  estates  only  as  will 
not  attach  on  the  interest  limited  to  him.  or 
take  effect  out  of  his  own  Interest.  2  Cow. 
(N.  Y.)  236;  White  &  T.  Lead.  Caa  293; 
Watk.  Conv.  260. 

(6)  Beneflcial,  when  by  its  terms  no  per- 
son other  than  the  donee  has  any  interest 
in  Its  execution.    See  "Beneflcial  Power." 

(7)  In  trust,  when  any  person  or  class  of 
persons  Is  designated  to  receive  the  beneSt. 

Designation  of  Parties.     The  person 

bestowing  a  power  Is  called  the  "donor;" 
the  person  os  whom  It  Is  bestowed  Is  called 
tbe  "donee;"  the  person  who  receives  the 
estate  by  appointment  of  the  donee  is  called 
tbe  "appointee."  When  referred  to  In  con- 
nection with  the  appointee,  the  donee  Is 
sometimes  called  the  "appointor." 

By  statute  In  New  York,  the  term  "gran- 
tor of  a  power"  is  used  to  denote  the  person 
by  whom  a  power  Is  created,  and  "grantee 
of  a  power"  to  denote  the  person  in  whom  It 
Is  vested.     4  Rev.  St.  N.  Y.  5  13E.  p.  2451. 

POWER  OF  ATTORNEY.  An  Instrument 
authorizing  a  person  to  act  as  the  attorney 
in  fact  of  tbe  person  granting  it. 

A  general  power  authorizes  the  agent  to 
act  generally  in  behalf  of  the  principal. 

A  special  power  la  one  limited  to  particular 
acts. 

POYNDINQ.    See  "Poinding." 

P0YNINQ8'  LAWS.  A  set  of  statutes  en- 
acted In  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  VII.  (so 
called  from  Sir  Edward  Poynlngs,  being 
then  lord  deputy),  regulating  the  method  of 
passing  statutes  In  Ireland.  By  another  of 
these  laws  It  was  provided  that  all  acts  of 
parliament  before  made  In  England  should 
be  in  force  within  the  realm  of  Ireland.  1 
BL  Comm.  102,  103. 

I  Inst. 


PRACTICAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

Of  a   Statute.     One    determined    by 

long-established  procedure  under  it.  to  which 
deference  will  be  paid  by  the  courts  in  in- 
terpreting tbe  statute,  if  possible,  without 
doing  violence  to  its  terms.  16  Ohio,  5S9; 
49  Mo.  404:  93  III.  191. 

Of  a  Contract.  That  given  to  the  con- 
tract by  the  parties,  and  under  which  they 
acted  in  performing  it.    Such  an  interpreta- 


PRACTICAL  LOCATION  (7 

tlon  will  be  ettectuated  by  the  court.  If  pos- 
slbte.  76  U.  S.  SO;  SO  U.  S.  60S;  41  Minn. 
3US;  41  Neb.  66;  67  Vt.  1. 

PRACTICAL  LOCATION.  Mutual  scqul- 
eBcence  la  a  known  boundary  line  for  a 
long  period  of  time.    47  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  287. 


PRACTICE.  Tbe  form,  manner,  and  or- 
der of  conducting  and  carrying  on  suits  or 
prosecutions  In  tbe  courts  through  their 
various  stages,  according  to  the  principles 
of  law  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  re- 
spective courts. 

PRACTICE  COURT.  In  English  law.  A 
court  attached  to  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
which  hears  and  determines  common  mat- 
ters of  business  and  ordinary  motions  for 
writs  of  mandamus,  prohibition,  etc. 

it  was  formerly  called  the  "ball  court." 
It  is  held  hy  one  of  the  puisne  Justices  of 
the  king's  bench. 


PRACTICKS.  In  Scotch  law.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  court  of  Bession,  aa  evidence  of 
the  practice  or  custom  of  tbe  country.  Bell, 
Diet. 

PRAEBENOA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English 
law.  A  prebend.  Bracton.  (ol.  44Zb;  Fleta. 
lib.  2.  c.  64.  i  10;  Id,  c.  69,  S  3. 

An  allowance  of  fodder  for  horeee  and 
cattle.    Fleta,  lib.  2.  c.  76,  i  S. 

PRAECEPT0RE8  (Lat.)  Heretofore  mas- 
ters In  chancery  were  bo  called,  as  having 
the  direction  of  making  out  remedial  writs. 
Fleta.  76;  2  Reeve.  Hist,  Bug.  Law,  251.  A 
species  of  t>eneflce,  bo  called  from  being  pos- 
sessed by  the  principal  templars  (praecep- 
tores  templt),  whom  the  chief  master  by  hlB 
authority  created.     2  Mon.  Angl.  643. 

PRAECEPTORIE8.  A  kind  of  feudal  ben- 
efices; so  called  because  they  were  possessed 
by  the  more  eminent  templars,  whom  the 
chief  master  by  his  authority  created  and 
called  Praeceplorea  TempU.  Z  Mon.  Angl. 
643. 

PRAECIPE,  or  PRECIPE  (Lat.)  A  slip  of 
paper  upon  which  the  particulars  of  a  writ 
are  written.  It  la  lodged  \n  the  ofBce  out  of 
which  the  required  writ  is  to  Issue.    Whar- 


PRAECIPE  IN  CAPITE.  A  writ  of  chan- 
cery which  lay  (in  case  of  his  deforcement) 
for  a  tenant  holding  of  the  crown  in  capite. 
viz.,  in  chief.    Magna  Charta,  c.  24. 

PRAECIPE  QUOD  REDDAT  (Lat.)  Com- 
mand him  to  return.  An  original  writ,  of 
which  praecipe  is  the  flret  word,  command- 
ing tbe  person  to  whom  it  Is  directed  to  do  a 
thing,  or  to  show  cause  why  he  has  not  done 
It.  3  HI,  Comm.  274;  Old  Nat.  Brev.  13.  It 
is  as  well  applied  to  a  writ  of  right  as  to 
other  writs  of  entry  and  possession. 


2)  PRAEDICTUS,  ETC. 

PRAECIPE  QUOD  TENEAT  CONVEN- 
tlonem>  The  writ  which  commenced  the  ac- 
tion of  covenant  in  fines.  Abolished  by  3 
ft  4  Wm  IV.  c.  74. 


PRAECIPUT  CONVENTIONNEL.  In  the 
French  law,  under  the  regime  en  commnn- 
atite.  when  that  Is  of  the  conventional  kind. 
If  the  surviving  husband  or  wife  is  entitled 
to  take  any  portion  of  the  common  property 
by  a  paramount  title,  and  before  partition 
thereof,  this  right  is  called  by  the  somewhat 
barbarous  title  of  the  conventional  praeciput, 
from  prae,  before,  and  cape  re.  to  take- 
Brown. 

PRAECO  (Lat.) 

In   Roman    Law.     A  herald  or  crier. 

Adams,  Rom.  Ant.  1S9,  190. 

In   Modem  Practice.     The  crier  of  a 

court.    Bac.  Works,  iv.  316. 

PRAECOGNITA.  Things  to  be  previously 
known  In  order  to  the  understanding  of 
something  which  follows. 


PRAEDIA  (Lat.)     In  civil  law.    Landa 

Fraedia  urbana,  those  lands  which  have 
buildings  upon  them  and  are  In  the  city. 

Praedia  rustics,  those  lands  which  are 
without  buildings  or  In  the  country.    Vocat. 

It  indicates  a  more  extensive  domain  than 
tiindvi.    Calv.  Lex. 


PRAEDIAL.  That  which  arises  immedi- 
ately from  the  ground;  as,  grain  of  all  sorts, 
hay,  wood,  fruits,  herbs,  and  the  like;  aa 
praedial  tithes.    2  BI.  Comm.  23. 

PRAEDIAL  (or  PREDIAL)  SERVITUDE. 

A  right  which  is  granted  for  the  advantage 
of  one  piece  of  land  over  another,  and  which 
may  be  exercised  by  every  possessor  of  the 
land  entitled  against  every  possessor  of  the 
servient  land.  It  always  presupposes  two 
pieces  of  land  (praedial  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent proprietors;  one  burdened  with  the 
servitude,  called  "praedium  terviens,"  and 
one  for  the  advantage  of  which  the  servitude 
is  conferred,  called  "praedtum  dcminana." 
Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  S  306;  InsL  2.  3;  Dig.  8. 

PRAEDIAL  TITHES.  Arising  out  of  or 
from  land.  Natural  products  not  principally 
produced  by  care  and  nurture,  as  com, 
grass,  hops.  wood.    2  BI.  Comm.  24. 

PRAEDICTUS,    PRAEDICTA.    or    PRAE- 

dlctum  (Lat.)  In  old  pleading.  Aforesaid. 
Abbreviated  In  old  entries  praed..  pra«diet„ 
p'dc-vg.  etc.    Hob.  117;  10  Coke.  65. 

Of  the  three  words,  idem,  pro^dictua.  and 
praefniu*  (all  corresponding  to  the  Bngllsb 


PRAEDIUM  DOMINANB  (7: 

aforesaid),  idem  was  most  usually  applied  to 
plaintiffs  or  demandants;  praedictua,  to  de- 
fendants or  tenants,  places,  towns,  or  lands; 
and  praefatus,  to  persons  named,  not  being 
actore  or  parties.    Towns.  PI.  IS. 

PRAEDIUM  OOMINAN8  (LAt.  the  ruling 
estate).  In  civil  law.  The  oame  given  to 
an  estate  to  which  a  servitude  is  due.  It  is 
called  tlie  rullQg  estate. 

PRAEDIUM  RU8TICUM  (Lat.  a  country 
estate).  In  civil  law.  By  this  Is  under- 
stood all  heritages  which  are  not  destined 
for  the  use  of  man's  habitation;  such,  tor 
example,  as  lands,  meadows,  orchards,  gar- 
dens, woods,  even  though  they  should  be 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  city. 

PRAEDIUM  SERVIEN8  (Lat.)  In  civil 
law.  The  name  of  an  estate  which  suffers 
or  yields  a  service  to  another  estate. 

PRAEDIUM  URBANUM  (Lat.)  In  civil 
law.  By  this  term  Is  understood  buildings 
and  edlQcea  Intended  for  the  habitation  and 
use  o[  man,  whether  they  be  built  in  cities, 
or  whether  they  be  constructed  in  the  coun- 
try. 


PRAeFATUS.  In  old  pleadings.  Afore- 
said. Sometimes  abbreviated  to  praefat.  and 
p.  fat.     See  "Praedictus." 

PRAEFECTU8  (Lat.) 

In  the  Roman  Law.  A  chief  officer;  a 

governor  or  commander.  The  title  of  va- 
rious oflicerB  and  magistrates.  Dig.  1.  11; 
Id.  1.  12;  Id.  1.  16;  Code,  1.  38;  Calv.  Lex. 

In  Old  English  Law,  The  chief  officer 

of  a  hundred,  and  other  divisions.  Spelman, 
voc.  "PraepoBttus." 

PRAEFECTUa  VIQILIUM  (Lat.)  In  Ro- 
man law.  The  chief  officer  of  the  night 
watch.  His  Jurisdiction  extended  to  certain 
offenses  affecting  the  pnblic  peace,  and  even 
to  larcenies;  but  he  could  Inflict  only  slight 
punishments. 

PRAEFINE.  The  fee  paid  on  suing  out 
the  writ  of  covenant,  on  levying  fines,  before 
the  flne  was  passed.    2  Bl.  Comm.  360. 

PRAEJUDICIAL13  (Lat.from  prae,  before, 
and  judicare,  to  Judge).  In  the  civil  law. 
That  which  Is  to  be  predetermined,  or  de- 
cided before  sometblng  else.  See  "Actio 
Praejudicialis." 

PRAEJUDICIUM  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Prejudice;  detriment;  disparage- 
ment. Bracton,  fol.  19.  Sine  praejudicio 
meliOTia  aententiae.  without  prejudice  to  the 
better  opinion.  Id.  (ol,  48.  A  common 
phrase  used  by  Bracton,  when  expressing 
his  own  opinion  on  any  point. 


3)  PRAESCRIPTIO,  ETC. 

tlon  for  Insurance;  premium  ot  Insurance. 
Locc.  de  Jur.  Mar.  lib.  2.  c.  6,  3  6.  Now  used 
in  the  law  ot  Insurance,  as  a  common  Eng- 
lish word. 

PRAEMIUM  PUDICITLAE  (Lat.)  The 
price  ot  chastity;  or  compensation  for  loss 
of  chastity.  A  term  applied  to  bonds  and 
other  engagements  given  for  the  beneflt  of  a 
seduced  female.  Sometimes  called  premiuiu 
pudoris.     2  Wils.  339,  340. 

PRAEMUNIRE  (Lat.)  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  pOpe  from  assuming  the  supremacy 
In  granting  ecclesiastical  livings,  a  number 
ot  statutes  were  made  In  England,  during 
the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  his  successors, 
punishing  certain  acts  of  submission  to  the 
papal  authority  therein  mentioned.  In  the 
writ  for  the  execution  of  these  statutes,  the 
words  praemunire  facias,  being  used  to  com- 
mand a  citation  of  the  party,  gave  not  only 
to  the  writ,  but  to  the  offense  Itself  ot  main- 
taining the  papal  power,  the  name  of  prae- 
munire.    Co.  Litt.  129;   Jacob. 

PRAENOMEN  (Lat.)  Forename,  or  first 
name.  The  first  ot  the  three  names  by  which 
the  Romans  were  commonly  distinguished. 
It  marked  the  Individual,  H.nd  was  commonly 
written  with  one  letter;  as  A.  for  Aulus;  C. 
for  CaluB,  etc.  Adams,  Rom.  Ant.  35.  See 
Fleta,  lib.  4,  c.  10,  5  9;  Butler.  Hor,  Jur.  28. 

PRAEP08ITU8.  An  officernext  in  author- 
ity to  the  alderman  of  a  hundred,  called 
praepoaitus  reglus;  or  b,  steward  or  ballitt 
ot  an  estate,  answering  to  the  wicnere. 

Also  the  person  from  whom  descents  are 
traced  under  the  old  canons. 

One  who  was  set  over  others;    a  presiding 


PRAEPROPERA  CONSILIA,  RARO  SUNT 
prosper*.  Hasty  counsels  are  seldom  pros- 
perous.   4  InsL  ST. 

PRAESCRIPTIO  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law. 
That  mode  ot  acquisition  whereby  one  be- 
comes proprietor  of  a  thing  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  tor  a  long  time  possessed  it  as 
his  own;  prescription.  Dig.  41.  3;  1  Mack- 
eld.  Civ.  Law,  p.  290.  !  276.  It  was  an- 
ciently distinguished  from  "usucapio."  (q. 
v.),  but  was  blended  with  it  by  Justinian. 
Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  2.  tit.  G.  i  438. 

PRAESCRIPTIO  EST  TITULU8  EX  USU 
et  tempore  tubatantiam  capj^na  ah  auctorl- 
tate  regis.  Prescription  is  a  title  by  au- 
thority of  law.  deriving  its  force  from  use 
and  time.    Co.  Lltt.  113. 

PRAESCRIPTIO  ET  EXECUTIO  NON 
pertinent  ad  valorem  contractus,  aed  ad  tem- 
pus  et  modum  actlonis  Instituendae.  Pre- 
scription and  the  execution  ot  a  contract  do 
not  affect  the  validity  ot  the  contract,  but 
the  time  and  manner  of  bringing  an  action. 
3  Mass.  84;  3  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  7.)  ]90,  ai9.)|(^^ 


PRAESCRIPTIONES 


PRAESCRIPTIONES.  In  Roman  law. 
Forme  of  worda  (ol  a  qualltylng  character) 
Ineerted  In  the  formulae  In  which  the  clalma 
In  actions  were  eKpressed.  and,  aa  they  oc- 
cupied an  early  place  in  the  forvnilae,  they 
were  called  by  this  name.  i.  e.,  qualifications 
preceding  the  claim.  For  eiample,  in  an 
action  to  recover  the  arrears  of  an  annuity, 
the  claim  was  preceded  by  the  worda  "eo  tar 
aa  the  annuity  ia  due  and  unpaid,"  or  worda 
to  tbe  like  effect  (cuius  rei  dies  fait). 
Brown. 

PRAESENTARE  NIHIL  ALIUD  EST 
quam  praeato  dare  sou  offerre.  To  present 
IB  no  more  than  to  give  or  offer  on  the  apot. 
Co.  Lltt.  130. 

PRAE8ENTIA  CORPORIS  TOLLIT  ER- 
rorem  nominls,  et  verltaa  nomlnia  tolllt  er- 
rorem  demonatratlonia.  The  preaence  of  the 
body  cures  the  error  in  the  name;  the  truth 
of  the  name  cures  an  error  In  the  deacrtp- 
tlon.  Bac.  Max.  reg.  25;  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
<3d  London  Kd.)  568;  6  Coke,  66;  3  Barn. 
A  Adol.  640;  6  Term  R.  675;  II  C.  B.  996; 
1  H.  L.  Cas.  792;  3  De  Ge«.  M.  A  G.  140. 

PRAESes  (Lat.)  In  the  Roman  law.  A 
president,  or  governor.  Dig.  1.  IS.  1.  Called 
a  notnen  generate,  including  proconaula, 
legatee,  and  all  who  governed  proTlnces.    Id. 

PRAESIOIUM  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  A 
guard;  a  tortresa;  a  defenae,  aid,  or  shelter. 

In  recoFda  at  the  middle  agea,  all  houBe- 
hold  stuff  or  effects,  including  particularly 
gold  and  silver.  Spelman.  Every  kind  Of 
property,  real  as  well  as  personal  (omnia  vi» 
bonorum,  tan  immobilium  quam  mobiUum). 
Id. 

PRAESTARE  (Lat.) 

In  Old  English  Law.   To  pay,  give,  or 

render;  to  make  or  execute;  to  perform. 
Prae»titit  sacramentum,  made  oath,  or  took 
an  oath.  T.  Raym.  34;  2  Ld.  Raym.  1376; 
Mem.  In  Scacc.  P.  16  Edw.  I. 

To  make  good.  Praestare  tenetur  quod- 
canque  damnum,  obveniena  in  marl,  the  Ih' 
surer  la  bound  to  make  good  any  toss  hap- 
pening on  tbe  aea.    3  Kent,  Coram.  391. 

In  Old   European   Law.     To  leaae,  or 

let  to  farm.    Chart.  Alaman.  75;  Spelman. 

PRAE8TAT  CAUTELA  QUAM  MEDELA. 
Prevention  Is  better  tban  cure.  Co.  Lltt. 
304. 

PRAE8UMATUR  PRO  JUSTITIA  SEN- 
tentlae.  The  Justice  of  a  eentcnce  should  be 
presumed.  Beat,  Ev.  Introd.  42;  Mascardus 
de  Proh.  Cone.  1237.  note  2. 

PRAESUMITUR  PRO  LEGITIMATIONE. 
Legitimacy  U  to  be  presumed.  &  Coke,  98b; 
1  Bl.  Coram.  4B7. 

PRAESUMITUR    PRO   NEQANTE.      It    Is 

presumed  for  the  negative.  The  rule  of  the 
house  of  lords  when  the  numbers  are  equal 
on  a  motion,    Wharton. 

PRAESUMPTIO,  EX  EO  QUOD  PLERUM- 
que  fit.  Presump'iona  ariae  from  what  gen- 
erally happena,     23  Wend.   (N.  Y.)   435,  475. 


PRAESUMPTIO  FORTIOR  (L^t.)  A 
Strong  (literally,  stronger)  presumption  (of 
tact).  One  which  determines  tbe  tribunal 
In  Its  belief  of  an  alleged  fact,  without,  how- 
,  excluding  the  belief  of  the  poasibllitr 
of  Ita  being  otherwise;  the  effect  of  which  la 
shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  oppoeita 
party,  and  If  this  proof  be  not  made,  the 
presumption  la  held  for  truth.  Huh.  PraeL 
J.  C,  lib.  33,  tit.  3,  note  16;  Burrlll,  Circ 
Ev.  66. 

PRAESUMPTIO  HOMINIS  (LaL)  The 
presumption  of  the  man  or  Individual;  that 
Is,  natural  preaumptton  unfettered  by  atrlct 
rule.    Helnec.  ad  Pand.  par.  4,  %  124. 

PRAESUMPTIO  JURIS  (Lat.)  In  Roman 
law.  A  deduction  from  the  existence  ot  one 
fact  aa  to  the  existence  of  another  which  ad- 
mlta  of  proof  to  the  contrary.  A  rebuttable 
presumption.  An  Intendment  of  law  which 
holds  good  until  It  la  weakened  by  proof  or 
a  stronger  preaum-ptlon.    Best.  Prea.  29. 

PRAESUMPTIO  JURIS  ET  DE  JURE 
(Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  A  deduction  drawn, 
ijy  reason  of  some  rule  of  law,  from  the  ex- 
istence of  one  fact  as  to  the  existence  of  an- 
other, BO  conclusively  that  no  proof  can  be 
admitted  to  the  contrary.  A  conclusive  pre- 
sumption. 


PRAESUMPTIO  VIOLENTA  VALET  IN 
lege.  Strong  presumption  avalla  in  law. 
Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  68. 

PRAESUMPTI0NE8  SUNT  CONJECTU- 
rae  ex  signo  veriaimill  ad  probandum  as- 
aumptae.  Presumptions  are  conjectures  from 
probable  proof,  assumed  for  purposes  of  evi- 
dence,   J.  Voet.  Com.  ad  Pand.  lib.  22,  Ut. 

PRAETEXTU  LICITI  NON  DEBET  AD- 
mitti  illicltum.  Under  pretext  of  legality, 
what  Is  Illegal  ought  not  to  be  admitted. 
10  Coke,  88. 

PRAETOR.  In  Roman  law.  A  municipal 
officer  of  Rome,  eo  called  becanae  ipraeiret 
populo)  he  went  before  or  took  precedence 
of  the  people. 

The  conauls  were  at  first  called  praetors. 
Liv.  Hist.  ill.  55.  He  was  a  sort  of  minister 
ol  Justice,  invested  with  certain  legislative 
powers,  especially  In  regard  to  the  forms  or 
formalities  of  legal  proceedings.  Ordinarily, 
he  did  not  decide  causea  as  a  Judge,  but  pre- 
pared the  grounds  of  decision  for  the  Judge. 
and  sent  to  him  the  qiieationa  to  be  de- 
cided between  the  parties.  The  Judge  was 
always  chosen  by  the  parties,  either  directly, 
or  by  rejecting,  under  certain  rules  and  lim- 
itations, the  persons  proposed  to  them  by 
the  praetor.  Hence  the  saying  of  Cicero 
(pro  Ctuentis,  43)  that  no  one  could  be 
Judged  except  by  a  Judge  of  his  own  choice. 
There  were  several  kinds  of  officers  called* 
praetors.    See  Vlcat. 

Before  entering  on  Ms  functions,  he  pub- 
lished an  edict  announcing  the  system  adopt- 


PRAETOR  riDEI,  ETC. 


PRECARIOUS  RIGHT 


ed  by  him  for  tbe  application  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws  durtng  hie  magistracy.  His 
authority  extended  over  all  JurlsdlctlOQB, 
and  was  summarily  expressed  hy  the  words 
do,  dico,  addico,  i.  e.,  do,  1  give  the  action; 
dico.  I  declare  tbe  law,  I  promulgate  the 
edict;  addico,  I  Invest  the  Judge  with  the 
right  of  Judging.  There  were  certain  caBoa 
which  he  was  bound  to  decide  himself,  ae- 
sisted  by  a  council  chosen  by  himself, — per- 
haps the  decemvirs;  but  the  greater  part  of 
causes  brought  before  him  he  sent  eltlier  to 
a  Judge,  an  arbitrator,  or  to  recuperators 
irecuperaforet) ,  or  to  the  centumvirs,  as  be- 
fore stated.  Under  the  empire,  the  powers 
of  the  praetor  passed  by  degrees  to  the  pre- 
fect of  the  praetorium.  or  the  prelect  of  tbe 
city,  so  that  this  magistrate,  who  at  flrat 
ranked  witb  the  consuls,  at  last  dwindled  In- 
to a  director  or  manager  of  the  public  spec- 
tacles or  games. 
*  Till  lately,  there  were  ofDcera  in  certain 
cities  of  Germany  denominated  praetors. 
See  I  Kent,  Comm.  52S. 

PRAETOR  FIDEI  COMMISSARIUS  (Lat.) 
In  the  civil  law.  A  special  praetor  created 
to  pronounce  Judgment  in  cases  of  trnsts  or 
/We*  commissa.  Inst  2. .23.  1;  2  Story,  Bq. 
Jur.  I  966.  Called,  by  Lord  Bacon,  a  "par- 
ticular chancellor  for  uses."  Bac.  Law  Tr. 
31G;   4  Kent,  Comm.  290. 

PRAEVARICATOR  (Lat.)  In  the  civil 
law.  One  who  betrays  his  trust,  or  Is  un- 
faithful to  bis  trust.  An  advocate  who  aide 
the  opposite  party  by  betraying  his  client's 
cause.  Dig.  47.  15.  1.  Used  In  Spanish  law. 
Las  Partidas.  pt.  3,  tit  6.  lib.  IS. 

PRAeVENTO  TERMING,  In  old  Scotch 
practice.  A  form  of  action  known  In  the 
forms  of  the  court  of  session,  by  which  a 
delay  to  discuss  a  Buspenslon  or  advocation 
was  got  the  better  of.    Bell,  Diet. 

PRAGMATIC  SANCTION. 

In  French  Law.    An  expression  used 

to  designate  those  ordinances  which  concern 
the  most  important  object  of  the  civil  or  ec- 
clesiastical administration.  Merlin,  Repert.; 
1  Foiirnel,  Hist,  de  Avocats,  24.  3S.  39. 

In  Civil  Law.     The  answer  given  by 

the  emperors  on  questions  of  law,  when  con- 
sulted by  a  corporation  or  tbe  citizens  Of  a 
province  or  of  a  municipality,  was  called  a 
"pragmatic  sanction."  Lee.  BIm.  g  53.  This 
differed  from  a  "rescript" 

PRAQMATICA  (Spanish).     In  Spanish 
lonlai   law.     An  order  emanating  from  tbe 
sovereign,  and  differing  from  a  cedtila  only 
in  form  and  in  the  mode  of  promulgation. 
Schmidt  Civ.  Law.  Ictrod.  93,  note. 

PRAXIS  JUDICUM  EST  INTERPRES  LE. 
gum.  The  practice  of  the  Judges  la  the  In- 
terpreter of  the  laws.  Hob.  96;  Branch, 
Princ. 

PRAY  IN  AID.  In  old  English  practice. 
To  call  upon  for  assistance.  In  real  actions, 
the  tenant  might  pray  In  aid  or  call  for  as- 
sistance of  another,  to  help  him  to  plead,  be- 
cause of  the  feebleness  or  Imbecility  of  his 


own  estate.     3   Bl.   Comm.   300.     See  "Aid 
Prayer." 

PBAVER.  In  equity  practice.  The  re- 
quest In  a  bill  that  the  court  will  grant  the 
aid  which  the  petitioner  desires.  That  part 
of  the  bill  which  asks  for  relief.  Tbe  word 
denotes,  strictly,  the  request,  but  is  very 
commonly  applied  to  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  contains  the  request. 

PREAMBLE.  An  Introduction  prefixed  to 
a  statute,  reciting  the  Intention  of  the  legis- 
lature In  framing  it  or  the  evils  which  led 
to  Us  enactment 

A  preamble  Is  said  to  be  the  key  of  a  stat- 
ute, to  open  the  minds  of  the  makers  as  to 
the  mischiefs  which  are  to  remedied,  and 
tbe  objects  which  are  to  be  accomplished, 
by  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  statute.  4  Inst  330; 
6  Pet  (U.  S.)  301.  In  modern  legislative 
prai^tice,  preambles  are  much  less  used  than 
formerly,  and  In  some  of  the  United  States 
are  rarely,  If  ever,  now  inserted  In  statutes. 
In  tbe  Interpi^tatlon  of  a  statute,  though  re- 
sort may  be  had  to  the  preamble,  it  cajinot 
limit  or  control  the  express  provisions  of 
the  statute.  Dwarr.  St.  604-508.  Nor  can  It 
by  implication  enlarge  what  Is  expressly 
fixed.  1  Story.  Const  bk.  3.  c.  6;  3  MeCord 
(S.  C)  298;  15  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  89;  Bueb. 
(N,  C)   131;   2  Ware   (U.  S.)   38. 

PREAPPOINTED  EVIDENCE.  Evidence 
whose  nature  and  quantity  are  prescribed 
beforehand  by  law,  as  for  the  attestation  of 

wills, 

PREAUDIENCE.  The  right  of  being  heard 
before  another.  A  privilege  belonging  to 
the  English  bar,  the  members  of  which 
are  entitled  to  be  heard  intheir  order,  ac- 
cording to  rank,  beginning  with  the  queen's 
attorney  general,  and  ending  with  barristers 
at  large.  3  Bl.  Comm.  28,  note;  3  Steph. 
Comm.  387,  note. 

PREBEND.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  The  bU- 
pend  granted  to  an  ecclesiastic.  In  consider- 
ation of  officiating  In  the  church.  It  1b  In 
this  distinguished  from  a  "caiionicate." 
which  Is  a  mere  title,  and  may  exist  with- 
out stipend.  Tbe  prebend  may  be  a  simple 
stipend,  or  a  stipend  with  a  dignity  attached 
to  It  In  which  case  It  has  some  Jurisdiction 
belonging  to  It  2  Burn.  Ecc.  Law,  88; 
Strange.  1082;  1  Term  R.  401:  2  Term  R. 
630;  1  WIlB.  206;  Dyer,  273a;  T  Barn,  ft  C. 
113;  8  Blng.  490;  6  Taunt  2. 

PREBENDARY  (Lat,  prarhrmlnrhi':  from 
ftrarhenda).  In  English  ecclesiastical  law. 
One  that  has  a  prebend  {q.  r,)  Cowell,  The 
stipendiary  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.    Webster. 

PRECARIOUS  RIGHT,  The  right  which 
the  owner  of  a  thing  transfers  to  another,  to 
enjoy  the  eame  until  it  shall  please  the  own- 
er to  revoke  it 

ir  there  is  a  time  fixed  during  which  the 
right  may  be  used.  It  Is  then  vested  for  that 
time,  and  cannot  be  revoked  until  after  Its 
expiration,    Wolff.  Inst,  S  333. 


PKECASIUM 


PREDECESSOR 


PRECARIUM  (Lat.)  Tbe  name  ol  a  con- 
tract among  clvlUans.  by  wblcb  tbe  owner  of 
a  thing,  at  tbe  request  of  anotber  person, 
gives  blm  a  tblng  to  use  as  long  as  tbe  own- 
er sbati  please.  Potb.  note  87.  See  Yelv. 
172;  Cro.  Jac.  236;  9  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  687;  Roile. 
I2S;  Bac,  Abr.  "Bailment"  (C);  Ersk.  Inst. 
3.  1.  9;  Wolff.  Inst.  S  333. 

A  tenancy  at  will  Is  a  rigbt  of  tbla  kind. 

PRECARLAE,  or  PRECES  (I.aw  Lat.)  In 
old  Englisb  law.  Days'  works,  wblcb  tbe 
tenants  of  some  manors  were  bound,  by  rea- 
son of  their  tenure,  to  do  for  the  lord  In 
barvest.  Vulgarly  called  "bind  days."  which 
Spelman  supposes  to  be  a  corruption  of 
"blden  days."  which,  in  Saion.  answered  to 
dies  jtrecariae  (literally,  pray  days,  or 
prayed  days),  the  Saxon  biden  signifying  to 
pray.     Spelman;  Cowell. 

PRECATORY  TRUST.  A  trust  created  by 
certain  words,  wblcb  are  more  like  words 
ot  entreaty  and  permission  than  of  com- 
mand or  certainty.  Examples  of  sucb  words, 
wtalcb  tbe  courts  have  held  sultlclent  to  con- 
stitute a  trust,  are  "having  full  confidence, 
I  hereby  request"  (59  Wis.  172).  "recom- 
mend and  request"  (127  U.  S.  300),  "re- 
quest" (82  N.  Y.  +05),  "hope  and  trust"  (109 
U.  S.  725),  and  the  like.  At  the  present 
time,  tbe  courts  are  not  disposed  to  en- 
large tbe  number  ot  such  phrases,  so  as  to 
create  a  trust.    2  Pom.  Bq.  Jur.  {  1016. 


PRECEDENCE,  PATENT  OF.  In  English 
law.  A  grant  from  the  crown  to  sucb  bar- 
risters as  It  thinks  proper  to  honor  with  that 
mark  of  distinction,  whereby  they  are  enti- 
tled to  sucb  rank  and  preaudience  as  are 
assigned  in  tbeir  respective  patents.  3 
Steph.  Comm.  274. 


PRECEDENTS.  Authorities  to  be  fol- 
lowed In  courts  of  Jnstice.  A  term  particu- 
larly applied  to  Judicial  decisions  upon  points 
of  law  arising  In  any  given  ease.  1  Kent, 
Comm.  4T5,  1T6.  These  are  recognized  In 
equity  as  well  as  at  law.  1  Story,  Eq.  Jur. 
S  IS.  Tbe  old  books  are  full  of  expressions 
In  support  of  precedents.  Jenk.  Cent.  Cas. 
vill.    See  "Stare  Decisis." 

Written  forms  of  proceedings  which  have 
been  approved  by  tbe  courts,  or  by  long  pro- 
fessional usage,  and  are  to  be  (usually  strict- 
ly) followed.  Steph,  PI.  392.  L,ord  Bacon  ob- 
serves that  there  are  political  as  well  as 
legal  precedents.    Bac.  Works,  Iv.  354. 

PRECEPT  (I^t.  pmipio.  to  command).  A 
writ  directed  to  tbe  sheriff,  or  other  officer, 
commanding  blm  to  do  something. 

PRECEPT  OF  CLARE  CONSTAT.  In 
Scotch  feudal  law.  An  acknowledgment  by 
the  lord  of  tbe  right  of  an  heir  of  tbe  tenant 
to  succeed  to  bis  right. 

PRECES  (Lat.)    In  the  Roman  law.  Pray- 


PRECINCT. 

iFi    Engllah    Law.     The    district    for 

which  a  high  or  petty  constable  Is  appolnted- 
Wlicoi.  Const,  ail. 

In  American   Law.   A  district,  usually 

of  a  subordinate  cbaracter,  marked  out  for 
governmental  purpose.  See  113  U.  S.  516; 
124  Mass.  172. 

PRECIPE.    See  "Praecipe," 

PRECIPUT.     In  French  law.    An  object 
which  Is  ascertained  by  law  or  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  and  wblcb  la  first  to  be 
taken  out  of  property  held  in  common,  by 
having  a  right,  before  a  partition  takes 

Tbe  preciput  is  an  advantage  or  a  princi- 
pal part  to  wblcb  some  one  is  entitled  prae- 

um  ;u«.  wblcb  Is  tbe  origin  of  tbe  word  • 
preciput.     Dalloz;    Potb.  Obi,     By  preciput 
Is  also  understood  the  right  to  sue  out  the 
preciput. 

PRECLUDI  NON  (I^t,)  En  pleading.  A 
technical  allegation  contained  in  a  replica- 
tion which  denies  or  confesses  and  avoids 
the  plea. 

It  Is  usually  In  the  following  form:  "And 
the  said  A.  B.,  as  to  the  plea  of  tbe  said  C. 
D.,  by  him  secondly  above  pleaded,  says  that 
he,  the  said  A.  B.,  by  reason  of  anything  by 
the  said  C.  D,  In  that  plea  alleged,  ought  not 
to  be  barred  from  having  and  malntaiaing 
his  aforesaid  action  thereof  against  tbe  said 
C.  D..  because  he  aaya  that."  etc.  2  Wlla  42; 
1  Chit.  PI.  573. 

PRECOGNITION.  In  Scotch  law.  The  ex- 
amination ot  witnesses  who  were  present  at 
the  commission  of  a  criminal  act.  upon  tha 
special  circumstances  attending  It.  In  order 
to  know  whether  there  Is  ground  for  a  trial, 
and  to  serve  for  direction  to  tbe  prosecutor. 
But  the  persons  examined  may  Insist  on  hav- 
ing their  declaration  cancelled  before  they 
give  testimony  at  tbe  trial.  Ersk.  Inst.  4.  4. 
note  49, 

PRECOGNOSCE  (Scotch;  from  Lat.  prat- 
cognoscere) .  In  Scotch  practice.  To  exam- 
ine beforehand.    Arkley,  232. 

PRECONTRACT.  An  engagement  entered 
into  by  a  person  which  renders  him  unable 
to  enter  Into  another;  aa,  a  promise  or  cove- 
nant of  marriage  to  be  had  afterwards. 
When  made  per  verba  de  preaenti.  It  is  In 
fact  a  marriage,  and  In  that  case  the  party 
making  It  cannot  marry  another  person. 

PREDECESSOR.  One  who  has  preceded 
another. 

This  term  is  applied  in  particular  to  cor- 
porators who  are  now  no  longer  such,  and 
whose  rights  have  been  vested  in  tbeir  suc- 
cessor. Tbe  word  "ancestor"  Is  more  usually 
applicable  to  common  persons.  Tbe  prede- 
cessor In  a  corporation  stands  In  tbe  same 
relation  to  tbe  successor  that  tbe  ancestor 
does  to  the  heir. 

One  who  has  filled  an  ofOce  or  station  be- 
fore the  present  incumbent. 


PRDEIAL,  SERVITUDE 


PREMISES 


PRE-EMPTION.  In  Intematlonal  law.  Tbe 
right  of  pre-emption  la  tbe  rlgbt  ol  a  nation 
to  dfitalD  the  merchandiee  of  Strangers  pasB- 
Ing  through  her  territories  or  seas,  in  order 
to  afford  to  her  aubjects  the  preference  of 
purcbase.  1  Chit.  Com.  Law,  103;  2  Bl. 
Comm.  287. 

TbiB  rigbt  is  sometimes  regulated  by 
treaty.  In  tbat  whlcb  was  made  between 
tbe  United  States  and  Great  Brltalo,  bear- 
ing date  the  IStb  day  of  November.  1794, 
ratified  In  1795,  it  was  agreed  (article  18), 
After  mentioning  that  tbe  usual  munitions 
of  war,  and  also  naval  materials,  should  be 
confiscated  as  contraband,  that  •'whereas  the 
difficulty  of  agreeing  on  precieo  cases  in 
which  alone  provisions  and  other  articles  not 
fieneraJly  contraband  may  be  regarded  as 
euch  renders  it  expedient  to  provide  agalnat 
the  Inconveniences  and  misunderstand  Inge 
which  might  thence  arise.  It  Is  further 
agreed  that  whenever  any  sucb  articles  so 
being  contraband  according  to  the  existing 
laws  of  nations  shall  for  that  reason  be 
seized,  the  same  shall  not  be  confiscated,  but 
tbe  owners  thereof  shall  be  speedily  and 
completely  Indemnified;  and  the  captors,  or. 
in  their  default,  the  government  under  whose 
Antborlty  they  act,  shall  pay  to  the  masters 
or  owners  of  such  vessel  the  TuU  value  of 
all  articles,  with  a  reasonable  mercantile 
profit  tbereon.  together  with  the  freight,  and 
also  tbe  damages  incident  to  such  deten- 
tion."   See  Manning,  Comm.  bk.  3,  c.  S. 

PRE-EMPTION  RIGHT.  The  right  given 
to  settlers  upon  the  public  lands  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  purcbase  them  at  a  limited 
price.  In  preference  to  others. 

PREFECT.  In  French  law.  A  chief  offi- 
cer Invested  with  tbe  superintendence  of  the 
administration  of  the  1bw«  in  each  depart' 
ment.     Merlin.  Repert, 

PREFERENCE.  Priority  ol  payment,  or 
right  thereto.  Preferences  may  be  either  jg.- 
voiuDtary,  being  the  right  which  a  creditor 
obtains  by  law  to  be  first  paid  out  of  the 
assets  of  the  debtor,  as  by  obtaining  a  Judg- 
ment which  la  a  lien  on  his  lands,  or  volun- 
tary, being  the  paying  or  securing  to  one  or 
more  of  his  credltbrs  by  a  debtor  (usually 
insolvent)  the  whole  or  a  part  of  thet: 
-claims,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 


PREFERENTIAL  ASSIGNMENT.  An  as- 
signment for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  giving 
preferences  (.q.  r.) 

PREFERRED  CREDITOR.  One  to  whom 
the  debtor  has  given  a  preference  (5.  v.), 

or  to  whom  he  has  directed  that  a  preference 
be  given. 

PREFERRED  STOCK.  Corporate  stock 
«ntlt1ed  to  priority  In  payment  of  dividend! 
■or  to  a  higher  rate  of  dividends. 


PREGNANCY,  PLEA  OF.  A  plea  by  a 
woman  under  sentence  of  death,  on  which. 
If  she  be  found  quick  with  child,  execution 
'    stayed.    4  Bl.  Comm.  394. 


PREJUDICE.  (Lat.  prae,  before,  judicare, 
to  Judge).  A  forejudgment.  A  leaning  to- 
wards one  side  of  a  cause  formed  before  tbe 
person  entertaining  the  same  la  callsd  upon 
to  hear  and  determine  the  cause.     See  "Bl- 


PRELATE.  Tbe  name  of  an  ecclesiastical 
officer.  There  are  two  orders  of  prelates, — 
the  first  is  composed  of  bishops,  and  the 
second,  of  abbots,  generals  of  orders,  deans. 

6tc. 

PRELEVEMENT.  In  French  law.  Tbe 
portion  which  a  partner  Is  entitled  to  take 
out  of  the  assets  of  a  firm  l>efore  any  di- 
vision shall  be  made  of  the  remainder  of  the 
assets  between  the  partners. 

The  partner  who  is  entitled  to  a  preleve- 
ment  Is  not  a  creditor  of  the  partnership, — 
on  the  contrary,  be  Is  a  part  owner;  for.  if 
the  assets  should  be  deficient,  a  creditor  has 
a  preference  over  the  partner.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  assets  yield  any  profit,  the 
partner  is  entitled  to  his  portion  of  it.  where- 
as tbe  creditor  Is  entitled  to  no  part  of  it, 
but  he  has  a  right  to  charge  Interest  when 
he  Is  In  other  respects  entitled  to  It. 

PRELIMINARY.  Something  which  pre- 
cedes; as,  preliminaries  of.  peace,  which  are 
tbe  first  sketch  of  a  treaty,  and  contain  the 
principal  artlclea  on  which  both  parties  are 
desirous  ot  concluding,  and  which  are  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty. 

PRELIMINARY  ACT.  In  English  admiral- 
ty practice.  A  document  narrating  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  collision,  required  to  be  filed 
by  each  solicitor  In  actions  for  damages  in 
such  collision.    Wharton. 

PRELIMINARY  INJUNCTION.  Sometimes 
called  an  ad  interim  Injunction.  One  Issued 
at  the  commencement  of  a  suit,  to  restrain 
the  commission  of  some  act  pending  the  suit. 

PREMEDITATION.  A  design  formed  to 
commit  a  crime  or  to  do  some  other  thing 
before  it  is  done. 

Premeditation  differs  essentially  from 
"will,"  which  constitutes  tbe  crime;  because 
It  supposes,  besides  an  actual  will,  a  dellb^ 
eratton  and  a  continued  persistence,  which 
Indicate  more  perversity. 

It  Is  also  to  be  dlatlnguished  from  ■'delib- 
eration." "Premeditation"  implies  merely 
previous  contrivance  or  formed  design,  and 
does  not  necessarily  exclude  acts  on  a  sud- 
den Impulse.  "Deliberation"  implies  refiec- 
tion  upon  the  act  before  committing  It. 
Fixed  and  determined  purpose,  as  distin- 
guished from  sudden  Impulae.    6S  Pa.  St.  S. 

PREMISES  (Lat.  prae,  before,  mittere,  |t^ 


PREMIUM  (71 

put,  to  send).  Tbat  wblch  is  put  before: 
the  Introduction ;  statemeDtB  previously  made. 
See  1  East,  466. 

tn  Conveyanctng.  That  part  of  a  deed 

which  precedes  the  fcaBendum,  in  which  are 
set  forth  the  names  of  the  partleB.  with 
thoir  titles  and  additions,  and  In  which  are 
recited  such  deeds,  agreements,  or  matters 
of  fact  as  are  necessary  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  the  contract  then  entered 
Into  is  founded;  and  It  is  here,  also,  the 
consideration  on  which  it  Is  made  Is  set 
down,  and  the  certainty  of  the  thing  granted. 
2  Bl.  Comm.  29S;   8  Mass.  174;   6  Conn.  289. 

In  Equity  Pleading.    The  stating  part 

of  a  bill.  It  contains  a  narrative  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  plaintiff's 
case,  and  the  wronga  of  which  he  complains, 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  done, 
and  against  whom  he  seeks  redress.  CooQ- 
er,  Eq.  PI.  9;  Bart  Suit  in  Eq.  27;  Mltf.  Eq. 
PI.   (Jeremy  Ed.)   43;   Story,  Eq.  PI.  I  27. 

Ever?  material  fact  to  which  ttae  plaintiff 
Intends  to  offer  evidence  must  t>e  stated  In 
the  premises:  otherwise,  be  will  not  l>e  per- 
mitted to  offer  or  require  evidence  of  such 
tact.  1  Brown,  Ch.  94;  3  Swanst.  472:  3  P. 
Wms.  276:  2  Atk.  96;  1  Vera.  483;  11  Ves. 
240;  2  Hare,  264;  6  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  565;  9 
Ga.  14S. 

In  E«tatea.    Lands  and  tenements.     1 

East,  453;  3  Maule  A  S.  169. 

PREMIUM  (from  Lat,  prafmiuin,  reward). 
The  sum  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  by  an 
assured  to  tbe  insurers,  as  the  consideration 
for  the  Insurance;  being  a  certain  rate  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  Insured.  1  Phil.  Ins. 
205;  3  Kent,  Comm.  253. 

Tbe  price  of  a  risk. 

PREMIUM  PUDICITIAE  (Lat,  tbe  price 
of  chastity).  The  consideration  of  a  con- 
tract by  which  a  man  promises  to  pay  to  a 
woman  with  whom  he  has  Illicit  intercourse 
a  certain  sum  of  money.  In  the  civil  law, 
sometimes  applied  to  tbe  compensation  re- 
covered for  loss  of  chastity. 

PREMUNIRE.    See  "Praemunire." 


PRENDER,  or  PRENDRE  (LAW  Fr,  to 
take).  This  word  Is  used  to  signify  the 
right  of  taking  a  thing  before  It  is  offered; 
hence  the  phrase  of  law.  "It  lies  in  render, 
but  not  In  prender."  Gale  ft  W.  Easem.; 
Washb.  Easem. 

PRENDER  DE  BARON  (Law  Fr.)  In  old 
English  law.  A  taking  of  husband:  mar- 
riage. An  exception  or  plea  which  might  be 
used  to  disable  a  woman  from  pursuing  an 
appeal  of  murder  against  tbe  killer  of  her 
former  husband.    SUundf.  P.  C.  lib.  3,  c.  59. 

PRENOMEN  (Lat.)  The  flrat  or  Christian 
name  of  a  person.  Benjamin  Is  tbe  pre- 
nomm  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  See  Cas.  temp, 
Hardw.  286;  1  Tayl.  (N.  C.)  148. 


B)  PRESCRIPTION 

PREROGATIVE. 

In  CIvH  Law.  The  privilege,  pre-emi- 
nence, or  advantage  whlcb  one  person  baa 
over  another;  thus,  a  person  vested  with  aji 
ofSce  la  entitled  to  all  tbe  rights,  privileges, 
prerogatives,  etc.,  wblch  belong  to  it. 

In  English  Law.  Tbe  royal  preroga- 
tive is  as  arbitrary  power  vested  In  the  ex- 
ecutive to  do  good,  and  not  evil.  Ruther- 
forth,  Inst  279;  Co.  Lltt.  90;  Chit.  Prerog.; 
Bac.  Abr. 

PREROGATIVE  COURT. 

In    English    Law.     An     ecclesiastical 

court  held  In  each  of  the  two  provincea  of 
York  and  Canterbury,  before  a  Judge  ^>- 
polnted  by  the  arcbblshop  of  tbe  province. 

Formerly  In  this  court  testaments  were 
proved,  and  administrations  granted  where  a 
decedent  left  chattels  to  the  value  of  flTe 
pounds  (bOTia  notabilia)  in  two  distinct  dio- 
ceses or  Jurisdictions  within  the  province, 
and  all  causes  relating  to  the  wills,  admin- 
istrations, or  legacies  of  such  persona  were 
originally  cognizable.  This  Jurisdiction  was 
transferred  to  the  court  of  probate  by  20  A 
21  Viet.  c.  77,  !  4.  and  21  &  22  VlcL  c.  95. 

An  appeal  lay  formerly  from  this  court  to 
the  king  In  chancery,  by  St.  25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  19,  but  lies  now  to  the  privy  council,  by 
St.  2  fi,  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  92.  2  Steph.  Comm. 
237,  23S;  3  Bl.  Comm.  65,  66. 

In' American   Law.    A  court  having  a 

Jnrlsdlction  of  probate  matters  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey. 

PREROGATIVE  LAW.  That  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England  which  is  more  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  king.  Com.  Dig. 
tit.  "Ley"  (A). 

PREROGATIVE  WRIT.  A  writ  Issued  up- 
on some  extraordinary  occasion,  and  (or 
which  it  Is  necessary  to  apply  by  motion  to 
the  court.  3  Bl.  Comm.  132.  The  writs  ot 
procedendo,  mandamus,  prohibition,  gtio  war- 
ranlo.  habeas  c/>rpux.  and  certiorari  belong 
to  tbls  class.     3  Steph.  Comm,  681. 

Prerogative  writs  have  also  been  distia- 
guished  from  writs  mlDlsterlally  directed, 
viz.,  those  issued  to  the  sheriff;  the  preroga- 
tive writs  being  generally  directed  to  no 
sheriff  or  officer  of  the  court,  but  to  the  put>- 
11c  or  private  parties,  whose  acts  are  the 
subject  of  complaint    2  Burrows,  865. 


PRESBYTER  (Lat)  In  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical law.  An  elder;  a.  presbyter;  a  priest 
Code,  1.  3.  6.  20;  Nov.  6. 


PRESCRIPTION.  A  mode  of  acquiring  ti- 
tle to  Incorporeal  hereditaments  by  imme- 
morial or  long-continued  enjoyment 

The  distinction  between  a  prescription  and 
a  custom  is  that  a  custom  is  a  local  usa^e, 
and  not  annexed  to  a  person.     A  prescrip- 


PRESCRIPTION  ACT 


PRESTATION 


tlon  is  &  persoaal  usage,  conflned  to  the 
clalm&at  aod  hie  anceetorB  or  graBtors.  The 
theory  of  preecrlptlon  was  that  the  right 
clamed  muBt  have  been  enjoyed  beyond  the 
period  of  the  memory  of  man.  which  tor  a 
long  time,  In  England,  went  back  to  the  time 
of  Richard  I.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of 
proof  of  BUch  long  duration,  a  cuetom  arose 
of  Bllowlug  a  presumption  of  a  grant  on 
proof  of  usage  for  a  long  term  of  years.  In 
modem  practice,  the  period  of  legal  limita- 
tion tor  adverse  possession  of  lands  is  gen- 
erally adopted.    100  N.  Y.  465. 

To  acquire  title  by  prescription,  the  neer 
mnst  be  adverse  (117  III.  632),  exclusive  (T 
Mete.  [Mass.]  33),  peaceable  (31  N.  J.  Eq. 
706),  notorious  (7  Allen  [Mass.]  36S),  and 
contlnnous  |2  Cush.  (Mass.]  191). 

PRESCRIPTION  ACT.  St.  2  4  3  Wm. 
IV,  c.  71.  passed  to  limit  tlie  period  of  pre- 
scription In  certain  casea 

PRESENCE.  The  being  in  a  particular 
place. 

In  many  contracts  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings It  Is  necessary  that  the  parties  should 
be  present  in  order  to  render  tbem  valid; 
for  example,  a  party  to  a  deed,  when  It  Is 
executed  by  himself,  must  personally  ac- 
knowledge It,  when  such  acknowledgment  ia 
required  by  law,  to  give  it  Its  full  force  and 
effect,  and  his  presence  la  indispensable. 
less.  Indeed,  another  person  represent  blm 
as  his  attorney,  having  aathorlty  from  him 
for  that  purpose. 

Presence  at  a  particular  transaction  is  in 
a  measure  relative.  Thus,  a  crime  Is  com- 
mitted in  the  presence  of  a  police  officer  if 
he  can  detect  tbe  act,  and  could  have  seen 
the  persons  bad  it  been  light  (53  Mich. 
493) ;  and  a  married  woman  executes  a  deed 
In  the  presence  of  her  husband.  If  he  was 
under  the  same  roof,  though  not  in  the  e 
room  (112  Mass.  287). 

Actual  presence  Is  being  bodily  in  the  pre- 
cise spot  Indicated. 

Constructive  presence  is  being  so  nes 
or  In  such  relation  with  the  parties  actually 
in  a  designated  place  as  to  be  considered  In 
law  as  being  In  the  place.  Thus,  a  man  was 
held  constructively  present  at  a  stage  rob- 
bery, where  he  built  a  Are  on  a  mouuWin 
forty  miles  distant  as  a  notice  to  the  robber 
of  the  leaving  of  the  stage.    13  Nev.  386. 

',  more  properly,  the 


PRESENT  USE.    One  which  has  an 
mediate  existence,  and  Is  at  once  operated 
upon  by  the  statute  of  uses. 

PRESENTS.  This  word  signifies  the  writ- 
ing then  actually  made  and  spoken  of;  as, 
these  presents;  know  all  men  by  these  pres- 
ents;  to  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 

PRESENTATION.  In  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  act  of  a  patron  offering  his  clerk  to  the 


PRESENTEE.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  A 
clerk  who  has  been  presented  by  his  patron 
to  a  bishop  In  order  to  be  Instituted  in  a 
church. 


PRESENTMENT. 

In  Criminal  Practice.  The  written  no- 
tice taken  by  a  grand  Jury  of  any  otfense, 
from  their  own  knowledge  or  observation, 
without  any  bill  of  indictment  laid  before 
them  at  the  suit  of  tbe  government  4  BL 
Comm.  301. 

Upon  such  presentment,  when  proper,  the 
ofBcer  employed  to  proeecute  afterwards 
frames  a  bill  of  Indictment,  which  Is  then 
sent  to  tbe  grand  jury,  and  they  And  It  to 
be  a  true  bill.  In  an  extended  sense,  pre- 
sentments Include  not  only  what  are  prop- 
erly so  called,  but  also  Inquisitions  of  office 
and  Indictments  found  by  a  grand  jury.  2 
Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  25,  !  1. 

The  difference  between  a  presentment  and 
an  inquisition  is  this:  that  the  former  Is 
found  by  a  grand  jury  autharlzed  to  Inquire 
of  offenses  generally,  whereas  the  latter  is 
an  accusation  found  by  a  Jury  specially  re- 
turned to  Inquire  concerning  a  particular 
offense.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  25,  S  6.  See.  gen- 
erally, Comyn,  Dig.  "Indictment"  (Bl:  Bac. 
Abr.  "Indictment"  (A);  1  Chit.  Crim.  Law, 
163;  7  East.  387;  1  Meigs  (Tenn.)  112;  11 
Humph.  (Tenn.)   12. 

The  writing  which  contains  the  accusa- 
tion so  presented  by  a  grand  Jury.  1  Brock. 
(U.  S.)   IBfi. 

In   Contracts.     Tbe   production   of  a 

bin  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  to  the 
party  on  whom  the  former  is  drawn,  tor  his 
acceptance,  or  to  the  person  bound  to  pay 
either,  for  payment. 

PRESS.  In  old  practice.  A  plege  or  skin 
of  parchment,  several  of  which  used  to  be 
sewed  together  In  making  up  a  roll  or  rec- 
ord of  proceedings.  See  1  Bl.  Comm.  183; 
Towns.  PI.  486. 


PRE8T  (and  afterwards  PRIST)  (Law  Ft.; 
from  Lat.  parotus). 

In  Old  Pleading  and  Practice.    Rea3y. 

pTest  averrer,  ready  to  prove.  Y.  B.  P.  11 
Hen.  VI.  8;  Y.  B.  M.  12  Hen.  VI.  13,  Prest 
de  prover.  Britt.  c.  22.  A  formal  word  at 
the  conclusion  of  pleas  and  replications,  ex- 
pressive of  a  tender  and  acceptance  ot  Issue. 
FrfKl,  etc..  was  a  mere  common  form.  See 
Y.  B.  8  Edw.  III.  20;  Y.  B.  T.  8  Bdw.  III.  11. 

Pre*(  a  passer,  ready  to  pass,  that  Is.  to 
give  a  verdict.  Y.  B.  M.  3  Bdw.  11.  56.  See 
"Passer." 

In  Old  English  Law.  A  duty  In  money 

to  be  paid  by  the  sheriff  upon  his  account 
In  the  exchequer,  or  for  money  left  or  re- 
maining In  hie  hands.    Cowell. 

PRESTATION  (Lat.  praestatio.  from  praes- 


PRESUMPTIVE  KVIDENCE 


PRICKING  FOR  SHERIFFS 


(ore,  fl.  V.)  In  old  BngllBh  law.  A  payment 
or  perlormancei  the  randerlng  of  a  serTlce; 
a  toll,  custom  or  duty. 


PRESUMPTIVE  HEIR.  One  who.  it  the 
aacestor  should  die  Immediately,  would,  un- 
der existing  condition  of  things,  be  bis 
belr,  but  wbose  right  of  Inheritance  may  t>e 
defeated  by  the  contingency  of  some  nearer 
heir  being  born;  as.  a  brother,  who  is  the 
presumptive  heir,  may  be  defeated  by  the 
birth  of  a  child  to  the  ancestor.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
208. 

PRESUMPTIVE  TITLE.  That  which  aris- 
es from  mere  occupation,  with  no  pretense 
of  right  to  hold  poeseaaton.  It  Is  the  very 
lowest  order  of  title. 

PRET  (Ft.)    Loan. 

PRET  A  USAGE  (Fr.  loan  for  use).  A 
pttraae  used  In  the  French  law  instead  of 
contmodatum. 

PRETEN8ED,  or  PRETENCED  (Law  Lat. 
praetenaum) .  In  old  English  law.  Pretend- 
ed;  claimed.  Where  a  party  out  of  possee- 
sion  of  lands  or  tenements  claimed  or  sued 
for  the  possession,  he  wae  said  to  have  a 
pretensed  right  and  title  (jut  praetenaum). 
Cowell;  Dyer,  74b. 

PRETENSED  TITLE  STATUTE.  The 
English  statute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9,  B  2.  It 
enacts  that  no  one  eball  sell  or  purchase 
any  pretended  right  or  title  to  land,  unless 
the  vendor  has  received  the  profits  thereof 
tor  one  whole  year  before  such  grant,  or 
has  been  In  actual  possession  of  the  land,  or 
of  the  reversion  or  remainder,  on  pain  that 
both  purchaser  and  vendor  shall  each  forfeit 
the  value  of  such  land  to  the  king  and  the 
prosecutor.    See  4  Broom  A  H.  Comm,  150. 

PRETENSES,  in  equity  pleading.  Alle- 
gations sometimes  made  In  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  negativing  an  anticipated  defense. 
Hunt.  Eq.  pt.  1,  c.  1. 

PRETENSION.  In  French  law.  The  claim 
made  to  a  thing  which  a  party  believes  him- 
self  entitled  to  demand,  but  which  la  not  ad- 
mitted or  adjudged  to  be  hla. 

The  words  •'rlgSite."  "actions,"  and  "pre- 
tenaions"  are  usually  Joined;  not  that  they 
are  synonymous,  for  "right"  is  something 
positive  and  certain,  "action"  Ih  what  is  de- 
manded, while  "pretension"  Is  sometimes  not 
even  accompanied  by  a  demand.  ' 

PRETER  LEGAL.    Not  agreeable  to  law. 

PRETERITION  (Lat.  praeter  and  «>.  to  go 
by).  In  civil  law.  The  omission  by  a  tes- 
tator of  some  one  of  bis  heirs  who  Is  entitled 
to  a  lei/itinif-  Iq.  r.j  In  the  succession. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  preterltlon  of 
children  when  made  by  the  mother  was  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  made  wltti  design.  The 
preterltlon  of  sons  by  any  other  testator  was 
con^dered  as  a  wrong,  and  avoided  the  will, 
except  the  will  of  a  soldier  In  service,  which 


was  not  subject  to  so  much  tonn. 

PRETERMISSION.  In  the  law  of  wills. 
The  Intentional  passing  over  without  mafa- 
Ing  provision  for  a  child  or  legal  heir  or 
next  of  kin.  Same  as  "preterltlon."  whicb 
Is  the  strictly  proper  term. 

PRETEXT  (Lat.  praeUxlum,  woven  be- 
fore). Tbe  reasons  assigned  to  Justify  an 
act.  which  have  only  the  appearance  ol  truth, 
and  which  are  without  foundation,  or  which. 
If  true,  are  not  the  true  reasons  for  such 
act.     Vattel,  liv.  3.  c.  3.  %  32. 

An  ostensible  reason  or  motive  as^gned 
or  aesumed  as  a  color  or  cover  for  the  real 
motive  or  reason.     27  Neb.  601. 

PRETlUM.orPRECIUM  (Lat. price;  value)- 
In  the  civil  law.  The  price  of  a  thing  sold, 
which  property  consisted  In  counted  money; 
pretium  in  numerala  pecunia  constatere 
debet.  Inet.  3.  24.  2.  i>re(tunt  conatitui  opor- 
tet,  nam  nulla  emptio  sine  prelio  eaae  potest, 
the  price  ought  to  be  fixed,  for  there  can  be 
no  purchase  without  a  price.  Id.;  Dig.  18- 
I.  2;  2  Kent,  Comm.  477. 

PRETIUM  AFFECTIONIS  (Lat.)  An  Im- 
aginary value  put  upon  a  thing  by  tbe  fancy 
of  the  owner  In  hla  affection  (or  It,  or  for 
the  person  trom  whom  he  obt^ned  IL  Bell, 
Diet. 

PRETIUM  SUCCEDIT  IN  LOCUM  REI. 
The  price  stands  In  the  place  ot  the  thing 
sold.    1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  939;  2  Bulst.  312. 


PREVARICATION.  In  civil  law.  The  act- 
ing with  unfaithfulness  and  want  of  probity. 
The  term  Is  applied  principally  to  the  act  of 
concealing  a  crime.    Dig.  47.  16.  6. 

PREVENTION  (Lat.  prereniato.  to  come 
before).  In  civil  law.  Tbe  right  of  a  Judge 
to  take  cognizance  of  an  action  over  which 
he  has  concurrent  Jurisdiction  with  another 
Judge. 

In  Pennsylvania  It  has  been  ruled  that  a 
justice  ot  the  peace  cannot  take  cognizance 
of  a  cause  whicb  has  been  previously  decided 
by  another  Justice.    2  Dall.  (Pa.)  77,  114. 

PREVENTION    OF    CRIMES    ACT.      The 

statute  34  &  35  Vict  c.  112,  passed  for  the 
purpose  ot  securing  a  better  supervlBlon 
over  habitual  criminals.  This  act  provides 
that  a  person  who  Is  for  a  second  time  eon. 
vlcted  ot  crime  may.  on  ble  second  convic-  • 
tion,  be  subjected  to  police  supervision  tor  a 
period  of  seven  years  atter  the  expiration  ot 
the  punishment  awarded  him.  Penalties  are 
Imposed  on  lodging  house  keepers,  etc..  for 
harboring  thieves  or  reputed  thieves.  There 
are  also  provisions  relating  to  receivers  of 
stolen  property,  and  dealers  in  old  metals 
who  purchase  the  same  In  small  quantltlea. 
This  act  repeals  the  habitual  criminals  act 
of  1869  (32  ft  33  Viet  c.  99).    Brown. 

PRICKING  FOR  SHERIFFS.  In  England, 
when  the  yearly  list  of  persons  nominated 
for  the  offlce  ot  sheriff  Is  submitted  to  th« 


PRIMA   PACIE  (7^ 

queen,  she  takes  a  pin.  and  to  Insnre  Impar- 
tiality, as  It  is  said,  she  lets  the  point  of 
It  (all  upon  one  of  the  three  namoe  n«mt- 
nated  for  each  county,  etc,  and  tiie  peraon 
upou  whoae  name  ii  cDances  to  fall  1b  eherlff 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Tbls  Is  called  "prick- 
ing for  sherlffa"    Atk.  SherlBa,  18. 

PRIMA  FACIE.  At  first  view;  from  the 
appearance,  without  contradiction  or  expla- 
nation. 


PRIMA  PACIE  EVIDENCE.  Such  as  is, 
In  Judgment  ot  law,  sufficient  to  establish 
the  fact,  and,  If  not,  rebuttal  remains  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose. 


PRIMA  TONSURA  (Lat.)  A  grant  ot  a 
right  to  have  the  flrst  crop  of  grasB.  1  Chit. 
Prac.  181. 

PRIMAE  IMPRES8IONI8  (Law  Lat.)  Of 
the  flrst  Impression;  without  precedent  A 
term  applied  to  a  new  case,  or  one  which 
has  not  occurred  before,  or  to  a  question 
which  U  raised  for  the  first  time.  Byre,  J., 
5  Mod.  23;  1  Vern.  94;  Piatt.  J.,  19  Johns. 
(N.  Y.)  310.  "The  question  here,  as  there, 
is  pHmae  imi>res«ionis,'  the  case  here,  as 
there,  is  the  first  of  Its  kind."  Story,  J.,  3 
Mason  (U.  S.)  116,  125.  The  expreeelon  l8 
applied  to  actions,  returns,  motions,  and 
other  proceedings.  Freem.  431;  Holt,  C.  J.. 
5  Mod.  21;  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  4  Taunt  3;  1 
Taunt  432,  arg.  The  Gunpowder  Plot  was 
called  by  I^ord  Coke,  in  his  argument  as 
attorney  general  In  the  case,  an  offense 
primae  impretsionis.    2  How.  St.  Tr.  167. 

PRIMAE      (or      PRIMARTAE)       PRECE8 

(Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  An  Imperial  pre- 
rogative, by  which  the  emperor  eierciaed 
the  right  of  naming  to  the  flrst  prebend  that 
became  vacant  after  hie  accession,  in  every 
church  of  the  empire.  Ooldast.  Constit. 
Imper.  torn.  3,  p.  406;  1  Bl.  Comm.  381. 

PRIMAOE.  In^  mercantile  law.  A  duty 
payable  to  the  master  and  marlnera  of  a 
ship  or  vessel, — to  the  master  for  the  use  of 
his  cables  and  ropes  to  discharge  the  goods 
of  the  merchant;  to  the  mariners  for  1adln£. 
and  unlading  In  any  port  or  haven.  Abb. 
Shipp.  2TD. 

Tbls  payment  appears  to  be  of  very  an- 
cient date,  and  to  be  variously  regulated  in 
different  voyages  and  tradea  It  Is  some- 
times called  the  "master's  hat  money."  3 
Cblt  Com.  Law,  431. 

PRIMARY.  That  which  Is  flrst  or  princi- 
pal; as,  primary  evidence,  that  evidence 
which  is  to  l>e  admitted  In  the  first  Inatance. 
as  distinguished  from  secondary  evidence, 
wlUch  is  allowed  only  when  primary  ert- 
dence  cannot  be  had. 


PRIMOGENITUS 

PRIMARY  EVIDENCE.  The  best  evidence 
ot  which  the  case  in  its  nature  is  suscepti- 
3  Bouv.  Inst  note  3063.  See  "Evi- 
dence." 

PRIMARY  OBLIGATION.  An  obligation 
which  is  the  principal  object  ot  the  contract; 
tor  example,  the  primary  obligation  of  the 
seller  is  to  deliver  the  thing  sold,  and  to 
transfer  the  title  to  It.  It  Is  distinguished 
from  the  accessory  or  secondary  obligation 
to  pay  damages  tor  not  doing  so.  1  Bouv. 
Inst  note  702. 

PRIMARY  POWERS.  The  principal  au- 
thority given  by  a  principal  to  his  agent.  It 
ditters  from  "mediate  powers."  Story,  Ag. 
S  68. 

PRIMATE,  in  ecclcalaatlcal  law.  Anarch- 
bishop  who  has  Jurisdiction  over  one  or  sev- 
eral other  netropolitana 


PRIMER  ELECTION.  A  term  used  to  sig- 
nify first  choice. 

In  England,  when  coparcenary  lands  are 
divided,  unless  it  is  otherwise  agreed,  the 
eldest  sister  has  the  flrst  choice  of  the  pur- 
parts. This  part  is  called  the  enitia  parj. 
Sometimes  the  oldest  sister  makes  the  par- 
tition, and  in  that  case,  to  prevent  partiality, 
she  takes  the  last  choice.  Hob.  107;  Litt 
EI  243-245;  Bac.  Abr.  "Coparceners"  (U). 

PRIMER  FINE.  In  old  English  practice. 
A  flne  or  payment  which  was  due  to  the 
king  on  suing  out  the  writ  of  praecipe,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  to 
levy  a  fine  of  landa    2  Bi.  Comm.  360. 

PRIMER  SEISIN.  In  English  law.  The 
right  which  the  king  had,  when  any  of  his 
tenants  died  seised  of  a  knight's  tee,  to  re- 
ceive ot  the  heir,  provided  be  were  of  full 
age,  one  whole  year's  profits  ot  the  lands, 
if  they  were  in  immediate  possession,  and 
half  a  year's  profits,  if  the  lands  were  in  re- 
version, expectant  on  an  estate  for  life.  2 
Bl.  Comm.  66. 

PRIMITIAE  (Lat)  In  English  law.  First 
fruits;  the  first  year's  whole  profits  of  a 
spiritual  preferment  1  Bl.  Comm.  284; 
Crabb,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  262. 

PRIMO  EXCUTIENDA  EST  VERBA  VIS, 
ne  sermonls  vltio  obetructur  oratio,  sive  lex 
sine  argumentls.   The  force  of  a  word  Is  to 

be  first  examined,  lest  by  the  fault  ot  dic- 
tion the  sentence  be  deetroyed,  or  the  law  be 
without  arguments.    Co.  Lltt  6S. 

PRIMOGENITURE.  The  state  of  being 
flrat  born;  the  eldest 

Fonneriy  primogeniture  gave  a  title  in 
cases  ot  descent  to  the  oldest  eon  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other  children.  This  unjust  dla- 
tlnctiou  has  been  generally  abolished  In  the 
United  Statea. 

PRIMOGENITUS   (Lat  from  primo,  first, 
and  genittis,  bom  or  begotten).    In  old  T 
lieb  law.    A  first  bom  or  eldest  a        ~ 


Brae- 


PRIMUM  QECRETUM 


PRIMUM  DECRETUM  (Lat.)  In  the 
courtB  of  admiraltr,  this  name  Is  given  to  a 
provisional  decree.  Bac.  Abr.  "Court  of  Ad- 
miralty" (B). 

PRINCE.  Id  a  general  sense,  a  sover- 
eign; the  ruler  of  a  nation  or  state.  Tlie 
son  of  a  king  or  emperor,  or  the  Issue 
royal  family;  as.  princes  of  the  blood.  The 
chief  of  any  body  of  men. 

By  a  clause  Inserted  In  policies  of  Insur- 
ance, the  insurer  is  liable  for  all  losses  oc- 
casioned by  "arrest  or  detainment  of  all 
kings,  princes,  and  people,  of  what  nation, 
condition,  or  quality  aoever."  1  Bouv.  Inst. 
note  1218. 

PRINCEP8  (I>Bt.)  In  the  civil  law.  The 
prince;  the  emperor.  Quod  principi  placuit, 
tegis  habet  vigorem.  the  emperor's  pleasure 
has  the  force  of  law.    Inst.  1.  2.  6. 

PRINCEPS  ET  RESPUBLICA  EX  JU3TA 
cauM  poaaunt  rem  meam  auferre.    The  king 


PRINCEPS  LEGIBU3  S0LUTU8  EST. 
The  emperor  is  tree  from  laws.  Dig.  1.  3. 
31;  Halifax,  Anal.  prof,  vl.,  vil.,  note. 

PRINCEPS  MAVULT  DOME8TICOS  MIL- 
Itea  quam  atlpendiarloa  belHcIa  opponere 
caiibua.  A  prince,  in  the  chances  of  war, 
bad  better  employ  domestic  than  stipendiary 
troops.    Co.  LltL  69. 

PRINCIPAL.  Leading;  chief;  more  im- 
portant 

This  word  has  several  meanings.  It  Is 
used  in  opposition  to  "accessary,"  to  show 
the  degree  of  crime  committed  by  two  per- 

In  estates,  "principal"  is  used  as  opposed 
to  "Incident"  or  "acceBsory,"  to  denote  the 
more  important  subject  to  which  others  are 
appurtenant  or  ancillary,  as  in  the  rule: 
"The  incident  shall  pass  by  the  grant  of  the 
principal,  but  not  tlie  principal  by  the  grant 
of  the  incident, — accessorium  non  ducil.  sed 
sequituT  suum  principale."   Co,  Litt.  lE2a. 

It  is  used  In  opposition  to  "agent,"  and  in 
this  sense  it  rignlfles  that  the  principal  Is 
the  prime  mover. 

It  Is  used  in  opposition  to  "interest;"  as. 
the  principal  being  secured,  the  interest  will 
follow. 

It  is  used  also  In  opposition  to  "surety." 
to  denote  the  person  for  whom  the  surety  is 
bound.  Thus,  we  Bay,  the  principal  Is  an- 
swerable before  the  surety. 

Principal  Ib  used  also  to  denote  the  more 
important:  as.  the  principal  person. 

In  the  English  law.  the  chief  person  In 
some  of  the  Inns  of  chancery  is  called  "prin- 
cipal of  the  house,"  Principal  Is  also  used 
to  designate  the  best  of  many  things;  as.  the 
principal  bed.  the  principal  table,  and  the 
like. 

In  Contracts.    One  who.  he;ng  compe- 

tert  sui  juris  to  do  any  act  (or  his  own  hen- 


PR  INCI  PI  A  PEOBANT,  ETC. 


eflt  or  on  hia  own  account,  confides  It  to  an- 
other person  to  do  for  him.  1  Domat,  bk.  1, 
tit.  15,  Introd.;  Story.  Ag.  J  3. 

In  Criminal  Law.  Principals  in  crime 

are  either  In  the  first  or  Becond  degree. 

A  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  the  one 
who  actually  commits  the  crime,  either  bj 
his  own  hand,  or  by  an  inanimate  agency  (4 
Bl.  Comm.  34;  2  Sumn.  [U.  S,]  4S2),  or  by 
an  Innocent  human  agent  (1  N.  Y.  173;  1 
Mass.  138). 

A  principal  in  the  second  degree  Is  one 
who,  being  present  at  the  commission  of  a 
crime  by  another,  aids  and  abets  him  there- 
in. There  must  be  a  guilty  principal  In  the 
first  degree.  The  principal  In  the  second 
must  be  present,  but  conEtructlve  presence. 
as  by  keeping  watch  at  a  distance,  is  suf- 
ficient (S3  N.  Y,  408;  13  Nev.  3S6),  and  the 
principal  in  the  second  degree  must  in  some 
manner  assist  or  abet  the  principal  offend- 
er; mere  presence  and  acquiescence  not  be- 
ing enough  (SI  111.  333;  45  Cal.  293).  See 
"Aiding  and  Abetting;"  "Presence." 

The  distinction  between  prindpala  and  ac- 
cessaries is  not  recognized  in  treason  or  In 
misdemeanors.    4  Bl.  Comm.  35,  S6. 

PRINCIPAL  CHALLENGE.     See  "Chal- 


PRINCIPAL  CONTRACT.  One  entered  in- 
to by  both  parties  on  their  own  acconnta.  or 
in  the  several  qualities  they  assume. 


PRINCIPAL  LEGATEE.  In  the  statute  n 
to  right  to  letters  of  administration  wiUi 
will  annexed  means  general,  raUier  than 
chief  or  most  Important.  2  How.  Pr.  |I^  S.; 
N.  Y,)  194. 

PRINCIPAL  OBLIGATION.  That  obliga- 
tion which  arises  from  the  principal  object 
of  the  engagement  which  has  been  contract- 
ed between  the  parties.  It  differs  from  an 
accessory  obligation.  For  example.  In  the 
sale  of  a  horse,  the  principal  obligation  of 
tile  seller  is  to  deliver  the  horse;  the  obliga- 
tion to  take  care  of  him  till  delivered  is  an 
accessory  engagement  Poth.  OhI.  note  1S2. 
By  principal  obligation  Is  also  underatood 
the  engagement  of  one  who  becomes  bound 
for  himself,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  an- 
other.   Poth.  Obi,  note  186. 

PRINCIPALIS  (Lat.  from  princepH.  first  or 
chief).  In  civil  and  old  E:ngllsh  law.  Prin- 
cipal; a  principal  debtor.  Principals  debi- 
tor. FleU,  lib.  2,  c.  S3,  i  5.  Called  capilaUt 
debitor  (chief  debtor).     Id. 

PRINCIPALIS  DEBET  SEMPER  EXCUTI 
antequam  pervenlatur  ad  fidei  Juasores.  The 
principal  should  always  be  exhausted  before 
coming  upon  the  sureUes.    2  Inst.  19. 

PRINCIPIA     DATA    8EQUUNTUR    CON- 

comltantia.     Given  principles  are  followed 

by  their  concomitants. 

PRINCIPIA  PROBANT,  NON  PROBAN- 
tur.  Principles  prove,  they  are  not  proved. 
3  Coke.  40.    See  '■Principles." 
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PRINCIPIIS  OBSTA 


PRISONER  OF  WAR 


PRINCIPIORUM  NON  EST  RATIO.  There 
Is  no  reaeoDlDg  of  principles.  2  Bulst.  239. 
See  "PrlDclplea." 

PRINCIPIUM  (Lat.  from  priiiceps.  first). 
Id  cIvU  and  old  English  law.  A  beginning. 
In  princtpio  donationia.  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  gift.    Bracton,  (ol.  17b. 

A  principle;  a  maxim.  Analyzed  by  Lord 
Coke,  In  his  peculiar  manner,  to  be  guasi 
primum  caput  (the  first  head),  from  which 
many  coses  have  their  origin  or  beginning. 
Co.  Utt.  303a. 

PRINCIPIUM  EST  P0TIS8IMA  PARS 
cujuaque  ret.  The  beginning  Is  the  moat 
powerful  port  of  a  thing.    10  Coke,  49. 

PRINCIPLES.  By  this  term  Is  understood 
truths  or  propositions  so  clear  that  tbey  can- 
not be  proved  nor  contradicted  unless  by 
propositions  which  are  etfll  clearer. 

That  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  a 
body,  or  Its  constituent  parts.  8  Term  R. 
107.    See  "Patent" 

TUey  are  of  two  kindsr  One  when  the 
principle  Is  universal,  and  these  are  known 
Rs  "axioms"  or  "mailma;"  as,  "no  one  can 
transmit  rights  which  he  has  not;"  "the  ac- 
cessory follows  the  principal,"  etc.  The  oth- 
er class  are  simply  called  "first  principles." 
These  principles  have  known  marks,  by 
which  they  may  always  be  recognized.  These 
are,  first,  that  they  are  so  clear  that  they 
cannot  be  proved  by  anterior  and  more  man- 
ifest truths;  second,  that  they  are  almost 
(mlversally  received;  third,  that  they  are  so 
strongly  Impressed  on  our  minds  that  we 
conform  ourselves  to  them  whatever  may  be 
our  avowed  opinions. 

First  principles  have  their  source  In  the 
sentiment  of  our  own  existence,  and  that 
which  (s  In  the  nature  of  things.  A  princi- 
ple of  law  Is  a  rule  or  axiom  which  is  found- 
ed in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  It  ex- 
ists before  It  le  expressed  In  the  form  ot  a 
rule.  Domat,  Lois  Civ.  Ilv.  prel.  tit.  1,  S  2; 
ToulUer,  Dr.  Civ.  tit  prel.  note  17.  "The 
right  to  defend  one's  sell  continues  as  long 
as  an  unjust  attack"  was  a  principle  before 
It  was  pver  decided  by  a  court;  so  that  a 
court  does  not  establish,  but  recognises,  prin- 
ciples of  law. 


PRISE  (Ft.) 

In  French  Law.  Prize;  captured  prop- 
erty.    Ord.  Mar.  Ilv.  3,  tit.  9.     See  "Prize." 

Capture,  by  a  naval  force.  Emerig,  Tr. 
des  Assur.  c.  12.  sec.  IS,  I  1. 

In  Old  English  Law.  Things  taken  of 
the  king's  subjects  by  purveyors;  provisions 
taken  for  the  king's  use.  Cowell;  Artie,  sup. 
Chart,  c.  2;  2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  233; 
Pleta,  lib.  2,  e.  50,  J  21. 

PRISEL  EN  AUTER  LIEU  (Law  Fr.)  A 
taking  In  another  place;  a  plea  in  abatement 
tn  the  action  of  replevin.  2  Ld.  Raym.  lOlE, 
1017. 

PRISO  (Law  Lat.;  Law  Fr.  prison,  from 
priae,  taken).  In  old  English  law.  A  pris- 
oner; a  captive  In  war.    Spelman. 

A  prisoner,  or  imprisoned  malefactor. 
Prisones  vera,  lie  impritonati,  but  prisoners 
so  imprisoned.  Bracton,  fol.  123.  See  Fleta, 
lib.  1.  c.  26,  E  G. 

PRISON,  A  public  building  for  confining 
persons,  either  to  insure  their  production  in 
court,  as  accused  persons  and  witnesses,  or 
to  punish,  as  criminals. 

The  root  is  French,  as  Is  shown  by  the 
Norman  prison*,  prisoners  (Kelham),  and 
French  prisons,  prisons  ( Brltt.  c.  11,  "De 
Prisons").  Originally  It  was  distinguished 
from  "gaol,"  which  was  a  place  for  confine- 
ment, not  for  punishment.  See  Jacob, 
"Gaol."  But  at  present  there  is  no  such  dl» 
tinctlon. 

It  Is  a  general  term  to  Include  Jails,  peni- 
tentiaries, etc. 

PRISON  BOUNDS.    See  "Oaol  Liberties." 

PRISON  BREACH.  The  act  of  one  who  Is 
lawfully  detained  on  a  criminal  charge,  or 
under  sentence  tor  a  crime.  In  breaking  out 
of  the  place  In  which  he  is  detained,  against 
the  will  of  the  person  by  whom  he  Is  de- 
tained. 

It  Is  something  more  than  an  escape, — 
adding  thereto  a  breaking  out  of  custody. 
The  breaking  must  be  actual,  but  need  not 
be  Intentional.  Thus,  if  loose  bricks  on  top 
of  a  prison  wall  are  thrown  by  a  convict 
in  climbing  over  the  same.  It  Is  a  breach. 
RusB.  ft  R.  458.  The  opening  of  a  window 
or  unlocking  ot  a  door  In  the  course  of  an 
escape  constitutes  a  breach.  63  N.  J.  Law. 
488. 


PRIOR  TEMPORE,  POTIOR  JURE.  He 
who  is  first  In  time  Is  preterred  In  right. 
Co.  Lltt.  14a;  2  P.  Wms.  491;  1  Term  R. 
733;  9  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  Append.  24. 

PRIORITY.  Precedence.  Thus,  riaimsarp 
said  to  be  allowed  priority  where  they  are 
satisfied  from  a  fund  before  other  claims 
against  the  same  are  allowed  to  participate. 

PRISAGE.  An  ancient  heredltarv  rpvenie 
of  the  crown,  consisting  in  the  right  to  take 
a  certain  quantity  from  cargoes  ot  wtne  Im- 
ported Into  England.     In  Edward  l.'s  reign 


PRISONER  OF  WAR.  One  who  has  been 
captured  while  fighting  under  the  banner  or 
Gome  state.  He  Is  a  prisoner,  although  never 
confined  In  a  prison.  Not  only  such  per- 
sons as  a  belligerent  can  lawfully  kill,  hut 
all  who  may  be  separated  from  the  mass  of 
noncombatants  by  their  importance  to  the 
enemy's  state,  or  by  their  usefulness  to 
him  In  his  war,  may  be  made  prisoners  of 
war.    Glenn,  InL  Law.  187. 

Any  person  captured  and  held  j 
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Itarr  power  while  carrying  on  war.  and  held 
aa  an  enemy  prisoner,  wbetber  rightly 
wrongfully  bo  held.    1  Blah.  Crlm.  latw,  S 
note. 

PRIST  (Law  Fr.  ready).    A  formal  word 
UBed  In  the  days  of  oral  pleading,  to 
preBB  a  tender  of  or  Joinder  la  Issue. 

PRIU6  VITUS  LABORAVIMUS,  NUNC 
legibut.  We  labored  first  with  ylces,  now 
with  laws.    4  Inst  76. 

PRIVATE.  Attecttng  or  belonging  to  In- 
dividuals, as  dlBtlQCt  rrom  the  public  gener- 
ally; not  clothed  with  office. 

PRIVATE  ACT.  An  act  operating  only  up- 
on particular  jjersons  and  private  concerns, 
and  rather  an  exception  than  a  rule.  Opposed 
to  "public  act."  1  Bl.  Comm.  8S;  1  Term  R. 
125;  Plowd.  28;  Dyer,  75,  119;  i  Coke,  76. 
Private  acts  ought  not  to  be  noticed  by 
courts  unless  pleaded. 

PRIVATE  BANKERS.  Such  aa  engageln 
the  business  ot  banking,  without  having  any 
special  grant  of  authority  from  the  state.  SO 
N.  Y.  225. 

PRIVATE  BILL  OFFICE.  An  office  of  the 
English  parliament  where  the  business  of 
obtaining  private  acta  of  parliament  Is  con- 
ducted. 

PRIVATE  CARRIER.  A  carrier  who  is 
not  a  common  carrier,  becauBe  he  does  not 
bold  btmself  out  as  ready  to  carry  all  per 
sons  who  may  employ  him. 

PRIVATE  CORPORATION.  AcorporaUon 
founded  by  a  private  Individual,  or  the 
stock  of  which  is  owned  by  private  persons, 
such  as  a  hospital  or  college,  a  bank,  an 
Insurance,  turnpike,  or  railroad  company. 
2  Kent,  Comm.  276. 

PRIVATE  EASEMENT.  One  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  IB  restricted  to  certain  Indi- 
viduals. 

PRIVATE  HOUSE.  A  dwelling  place,  not 
open  for  the  accommodation  of  all  appli- 
cants who  come  lawfully  and  pay  regularly. 
A  boarding  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
such  only  aa  are  accepted  by  the  proprietor 
Is  a  private  house.    3  Brewst.  (Pa.)  344. 


PRIVATE  NUISANCE.    See  "Nuisance." 

PRIVATE  PERSON.  One  not  an  officer. 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY.  WltWn  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  of  compensation  for 
"private  property  taken  for  public  use,"  it 
Includes,  of  course,  all  property  owned  by 
individuals,  and  also  certain  property  held 
by  public  bodies,  such  as  municipal  con^o ra- 
tions, which  Is  held  not  (or  the  performance 
of  the  public  duties  devolving  upon  It,  but 
for  purpoBes  not  deemed  strictly  public  and 
polIUcal. 


14)  PRIVIGNUS 

PRIVATE  RIGHTS.  Those  righu  which 
relate  to  the  person,  or  to  personal  or  real 
property  of  particular  individuals.  1  Chit. 
Gen.  Prac.  3. 

PRIVATE  STATUTE.  A  statute  which  op- 
erates only  upon  particular  persons  and  pri- 
vate concerns.  1  Bl.  Comm.  86.  See  "Gen- 
eral Statute."      ' 


PRIVATE  WAY.  An  easement  of  one  per- 
son, or  of  any  number  of  persons  less  than 
the  public  at  large,  to  pass  over  the  servient 
land  of  another  in  the  manner,  at  the  times, 
on  the  location,  and  for  the  purpose  allotted 
or  agreed  (or  the  particular  way.  Blsh.  Non- 
Cent  Law,  i  866. 

Private  ways  are  either  (1)  appurtenant. 
i.  e.,  pertaining  to  some  particular  laud,  or 
(3)  In  gross,  i.  e.,  personal  to  some  particu- 
lar Individual  or  individuals.  3  BL  Comm. 
241. 

PRIVATE  WRONGS.  A.  private  wrong, 
otherwise  termed  a  "tort"  or  "civil  Injury," 
is  an  infringement  or  privation  of  the  civil 
rlghtB  which  belong  to  individuals,  consid- 
ered merely  as  individuals.  4  Bl.  Comm,  5. 
See  "Public  Wrongs." 

PRIVATEER.  A  vessel  owned  by  one  or 
more  private  indlvldualB,  armed  and  equipped 
at  his  or  their  expense,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  maritime  war,  by  the  author- 
ity of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties.  The 
commissions  Issued  to  such  vessels  are  gen- 
erally called  "letters  of  marque." 

The  treaty  of  Parte  (5.  v.)  provides  (or 
the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  privateers 
except  as  against  such  powers  (of  wblch  the 
United  States  Is  one)  as  did  not  accede  to 
such  treaty,  ejid  the  general  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  against  their  use.  See  1 
Kent  Comm.  97. 

PRIVATIO  PRAESUPPONIT  HABITUR. 
A  deprivation  presupposes  a  possession.  2 
Rolle,  419. 

PRIVATIS  PACTIONIBU8  NON  DUBIUM 
4  non  laedl  Jus  caeterorum.    There  Is  no 

doubt  that  the  rights  of  others  cannot  be 

prejudiced  by  private  agreements.     Dig.  3. 

15.  3.  pr.;    Broom,  Leg.  Max.   (3d  London 

Bd.)  623. 

PRiVATORUM  CONVENTIO  JURI   PUB- 
:o  non  derogat    Private  agreements  can- 
not derogate  from  public  law,    IHg.  50.  17. 

45.  1. 

PRIVATUM  COMMODUM  PUBLICO  CE- 
dlt.  Private  yields  to  public  good.  Jenk. 
Cent.  Cae,  273. 

PRIVATUM  1NCOMMODUM  PUBLICO 
bono  pensatur.  Private  Inconvedience  Is 
made  up  for  by  public  good. 

PRIVEMENT  ENCEINTE  (Law  Pr.)  A 
term  used  to  signify  that  a  woman  Is  preg- 
nant, but  not  quick  with  child.    Wood.  Inst. 


PRIVIGNUS  (Lat)    In  civil  law.    Son  of 


PHIVILSGE 


PRIVILEGE.  An  eiempUon  or  Immuatt; 
peculiar  to  a  particular  person  or  body- 
Commonly  applied  to  the  Tarloue  special 
rights  and  Immunities  of  legislators,  and  to 
the  privilege  of  witnesses  from  toBtlfylng  to 
certain  facts  as  eelf-incrlmlnatlng  ones.  See 
"Privileged  Communications." 

tn  Civil  Law.  A  right  which  the  na- 
ture of  a  debt  gives  to  a  creditor,  and  which 
entitles  him  to  be  preferred  before  other 
creditors.  Code  La.  art.  3153;  Dalloz,  "Priv- 
ilege;" Domat,  Lois  Civ.  llv.  2.  Ut  1.  i  4, 
note  1. 

In  Maritime  Law.    An  allowance  to  the 

master  of  a  ship  of  the  general  nature  with 
primage,  being  compensation,  or  rather  a. 
gratuity,  customary  In  certain  trades,  and 
which  the  law  assumes  to  be  a  fair  and  equi- 
table allowance,  because  the  contract  on  both 
sides  Is  made  under  the  knowledge  of  such 
usage  by  the  parties. 


PRIVlLEGeD  COMMUNICATIONS. 

—In  the  Ijiw  of  Slander.  A  communlOr 
tion  made  bona  flde  upon  any  subject  mat- 
ter in  which  the  party  communicating  baa 
an  Interest.-- or  in  reference  to  which  be  has 
a  dut7,  if  made  to  a  person  having  a  cor- 
responding interest  or  duty,  although  it  con- 
tain criminatory  matter  which,  without  this 
privilege,  would  be  slanderous  and  action- 

In    Evidence.     Communication  which 

the  law  refuses,  on  grounds  of  public  policy, 
to  allow  to  be  disclosed  In  evidence.  The 
policy  prohibiting  such  disclosure  may  be 
(1)  political,  as  that  restraining  the  dlsclo- 
flore  of  secrets  of  state,  (2)  Judicial,  as  that 
which  prohibits  the  disclosure  of  proceed- 
ings In  the  Jury  room,  (3)  professional,  as 
that  which  forbids  the  disclosure  of  state- 
ments by  client  to  attorney,  or  (4)  social,  as 
that  which  restricts  the  disclosure  of  com- 
munications between  husband  and  wife. 
Best,  Bv.  g  678. 

PRIVILEGED  COPYHOLDS.  Those  Copy- 
holds which  are  held  according  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  manor,  and  not  according  to  the 
will  Dl  the  lord.  They  Include  ancient  de- 
mesne and  customary  freehold.  2  Woodde- 
Bon,  Lect  33-49;  Lee,  Heal  Prop.  63;  1  Crabb. 
Real  Prop.  709.  919;  2  Bl.  Comm.  100. 

PRIVILEGED  DEED.  In  Scotch  law.  An 
instrument,  for  example,  a  testament,  In  the 
execution  of  which  certain  statutory  formal- 
ities usually  required  are  dispensed  with, 
either  from  necessity  or  expediency.  Ersk. 
tnet.  3.  2.  22;  Bell.  Diet. 

PRIVILEGED  VILLENAGE.  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  A  species  of  vlllenage  loi  which 
the  tenants  held  by  certain  and  determinate 
services;  otherwise  called  "vDleln  socage." 
Bracton,  fol.   209.     Now   called   "privileged 


PRIVILEGES.     See"OambIlng  Contract" 

PRIVILEGIA  QUAE  RE  VERA  SUNT  IN 
praejudlclum  relpubllcae,  magis  tamen  ha- 
bent  spectosa  frontlapicla.  et  bonl  publlcl 
praetextum,  quam  bonae' et  legales  concea- 
slones;  Md  praetextu  llcltl  non  debet  ad- 
mittl  llltctum.  Privileges  which  are  truly  in 
prejudice  ol  public  good  have,  however,  a 
more  specious  front  and  pretext  of  public 
good  than  good  and  legal  grants;  but,  un- 
der pretext  of  l^allty.  that  which  is  illegal 
ought  not  to  be  admitted.    11  Coke,  88. 

PRIVILEGIUM  (prim  Uw,  1.  e..  de  uno  fto> 
mine).  In  civil  law.  A  private  law  inflict- 
ing a  punishment  or  conferring  a  reward. 
Calv.  Lex.;  Cicero,  de  Lege,  3,  19,  pro  Domo, 
17;  Vicat.  Every  peculiar  right  by  which 
one  creditor  or  class  of  creditors  Is  preferred 
to  another  In  personal  actlona  Vlcat.  Ev- 
ery privilege  granted  by  law  in  derogation 
of  common  right.  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  SB 
188.  189.  A  claim  or  lien  on  a  thing,  which, 
once  attaching,  continued  till  waiver  or  sat- 
isfaction, and  which  existed  apart  from  pos- 
session. So  at  the  present  day  In  maritime 
law.  e.  g.,  the  Hen  of  seamen  on  ship  for 
wages.    2  Pars.  Mar.  Law,  561-E63. 


PRIVILEGIUM  EST  BENEPICIUM  PER-  . 
•onale  et  extlngultur  cum  peruna.  A  prtv- 
il^e  is  a  personal  benefit,  and  dies  with  the 
person.    3  BulsL  8. 

PRIVILEGIUM  EST  OUASI  PRIVATA 
lex.  A  privilege  Is,  as  it  were,  a  private 
law.    2  Bulst.  139. 

PRIVILEGIUM  NON  VALET  CONTRA 
rempubllcam.  A  privilege  avails  not  against 
the  commonwealth.  Bac,  Max.  25;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  Londob  Ed.)  17;  Noy.  Max. 
(9th  Ed.)  34. 

PRIVITY  (Law  Fr.  pHvUle).  Connection; 
Interest;  mutuality  of  Interest;  such  as  sub- 
sists between  the  Immediate  parties  to  a  con- 
tract, as  between  lessor  and  lessee;  other- 
wise called  "personal  privity,"  or  "privity 
of  contract."  3  Coke,  23a;  Lltt.  5!  460.481. 
But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  privity  In  Us 
proper  sense,  for  privies  are  they  who  are 
not  parties.    See  "Privy." 

A  derivative  kind  of  interest,  founded 
upon  or  growing  out  of  the  contract  of  an- 
other, as  that  which  subslstB  between  an 
heir  and  his  ancestor,  between  an  executor 
and  testator,  and  between  a  lessor  or  lessee 
and  his  assignee.     3  Coke.  23a. 

The  mutual  or  successive  relationship  to 
same  righte  of  property.  1  Green).  Ev. 
"     "  How.  (U.  S.)  60. 
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PRIVY.  One  who  Is  a  partaker  or  has  any 
part  or  Interest  In  any  action,  matter,  or 
thing.    Co.  LItL  271a.  ,  ^ 

One  who  has  an  interest  in  an  estate  criC 
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ated  by  another,  or  In  a  contract  or  convey- 
ance to  whlcli  he  la  not  a  party. 

A  mutual  or  eucceeeive  retationsblp  ol 
persons. 

Privity  may  bei 

(1)  Of  contract,  being  the  relation  which 
exists  between  tbe  immediate  parties  to  a 
contract. 

(2)  In  estate,  aa  l>etween  leesor  and  lee- 
see. 

(3)  In  blood,  as  between  an  heir  and  his 
ancestor. 

(4)  In  representation,  as  between  a  tes- 
tator and  bis  executors. 

(6)  In  tenure,  as  between  a  lord  and  his 
feudal  tenants. 

(6)  In  person,  as  between  husband  and 
wife  or  trustee  and  beneficiary. 

(7)  In  possession,  as  lietween  Joint  ten- 
ants or  tenants  In  common. 

(8)  In  law.  as  where  the  law  casta  land 
upon  another  without  privity  of  blood  or  es- 
tate, as  by  escheat. 

A  more  general  division  has  been  made  In- 
to privies  in  estate,  tirlvles  In  blood,  and 
privies  In  law.    1  Greenl.  Ev.  i  1S9. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL.  The  chief  council  of 
the  sovereign,  called,  hy  pre-eminence,  "The 
Council."  composed  of  those  whom  the  king 
appoints.    1  Bl.  Comm.  229-232. 

By  St.  Charles  II..  In  1679,  the  number  was 
limited  to  thirty. — fifteen  the  chief  officers 
of  tbe  state  ex  virtute  officii,  tbe  other  fif- 
teen at  the  king's  pleasure;  but  the  number 
la  now  indefinite.  A  committee  of  the  privy 
council  Is  a  court  of  ultimate  appeal  In  ad- 
miralty causes  and  causes  of  lunacy  and  Id- 
iocy (3  P.  Wms.  lOS),  and  from  all  domin- 
ions of  the  crown  except  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (1  Wooddeson,  Lect.  157b;  2  Steph. 
Comm.  479;  3  Steph.  Comm.  425,  432). 

PRIVY  SEAL.  In  English  law.  A  seal 
which  tbe  king  uses  to  such  grants  or  things 

as  pass  the  great  seal.    Z  Inst.  554. 

PRIVY  SIGNET.    The  seal  which  Is  first 

used  In  making  grants,  etc..  of  the  crown. 

It  Is  always  In  custody  of  the  secretary  of 

"^omm.  347;  1  Wooddeson,  Lect. 

Comm.  571. 

ROICT.  In  practice.  A  verdict 
to  the  judge  out  of  court,  but 
no  force  unless  afterwards  af- 
public  verdict  given  openly  In 
Comm.  ST7.    Now  disused. 

Itime  Law.  The  apprehension 
L  at  sea  of  a  ship  or  other  ves- 
rlty  of  a  belligerent  power,  el- 
e  design  of  appropriating  It. 
>ds  and  effects  It  contains,  or 
becoming  master  of  the  whole 
ts  cargo.  1  C.  Rob.  Adm.  228. 
or  goods  thus  taken. 
a  on  land  from  a  public  ^cmy 
ooty;"  and  the  dlatlnctl^ be- 
:e  and  booty  consists  In  this, 
er  is  taken  at  sea,  and  the  lat- 

traets.    A  reward  which  Is  of- 


fered to  one  of  several  persons  who  shall 
accomplish  a  certain  condition;  as,  if  ao 
editor  should  offer  a  silver  cup  to  the  Indi- 
vidual who  shall  write  the  best  essay  In  fa- 
vor of  peace.  In  this  case  there  is  a  con- 
tract subsisting  between  the  editor  and  each 
person  who  may  write  such  essay  that  h« 
will  pay  the  prize  to  the  writer  of  the  beat 
essay.    Wolff.  Dr.  Nat  i  675. 

A  thing  which  is  won  by  putting  Into  a 
lottery. 

PRIZE  COURT.  In  English  law.  That 
branch  of  admiralty  which  adjudicates  upon 
oases  of  maritime  captures  made  In  time  of 
war.  A  special  commission  Issues  in  Eng- 
land, In  time  of  war,  to  the  judge  of  the 
admiralty  court,  to  enable  him  to  hold  auch 
court.     See  "Admiralty." 

Some  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
prize  court  Is  or  Is  not  a  separate  court  from 
tbe  admiralty  court.  Inasmuch  as  the  com- 
mission is  always  issued  to  the  Judge  of  that 
court,  and  the  forms  of  proceeding  are  sub- 
stantially those  of  admiralty,  while  the  law 
applicable  la  derived  from  the  same  sources, 
tbe  fact  that  the  commission  of  prize  Is  only 
issued  occasionally  would  hardly  seem  to 
render  the  distinction  a  valid  one. 

In  the  United  States,  the  admiralty  courts 
discharge  tbe  duties  both  of  a  prize  and  an 

PRIZEFIGHT.  A  personal  combat  be- 
tween men.  without  weapons,  in  public  and 
by  agreement,   for  a  prize  or  reward.     67 

Miss.  352. 


PRO  BONO  ET  MALO.  For  good  and  for 
evil. 

PRO  C0NFE880  (Lat.  as  confessed),  to 
equity  practice.  A  decree  taken  where  the 
defendant  has  either  never  appeared  In  the 
suit,  or,  after  having  appeared,  has  neglect- 
ed to  answer.  1  Danlell.  Cb.  Prac.  479;  Ad- 
ams. Eq.  327,  374;  1  Smith,  Ch.  Prac.  254. 


PRO  DEFECTU  HAEREDI8.    For  want  of 


PRO  DEFENDENTE  (Law  Lat.)  For  the 
defendant.  Vaughan,  66.  Commonly  abbre- 
viated, pro  def.  Hardr.  passim.  "Morton, 
pro  querent.  Blackstone,  pro  def."  1  W.  BL 
532. 

PRO  OERELICTO  (Lat.)  As  derelict  or 
abandoned.  A  species  of  nsucaptlon  In  the 
civil  law.  The  title  of  Dig.  41.  7.  Quod  pro 
dereUcto  habitum  eat,  what  Is  held  as  dere- 
lict.   Id.  41.  7.  4. 


PRO  DIVISO 


PRO  DONATO.  As  a  gift;  as  In  case  of 
gift:  by  title  of  gift  A  epeclea  of  usucap- 
tion  in  the  civil  law.  Dig.  41.  6.  See  Id.  5. 
3.  13.  1. 

PRO  DOTE.  As  a  dowry;  by  title  of  dow- 
ry. A  speclee  of  usucaptlon.  Dig.  41.  9. 
See  Id,  5.  3.  13.  1. 

PRO  EMPTORE.  Ae  a  purchaser;  by  tbe 
title  of  a  purchaser.  A  epecles  of  nsucap- 
tion.    Dig.  41.  4.    See  Id.  5.  3.  13.  1. 

PRO  EO  QUOD  (Lat)  In  pleading.  l!\>r 
this  that  This  Is  a  phrase  of  aCOrmatlon, 
and  Is  sufficiently  direct  and  positive  for  in- 
troducing a  material  avermenL  1  Saund. 
IIT,  note  4.;  2  CblL  PI.  3GB-393;  Gould,  Fl. 
c  3.  E  34. 

PRO  FACTI.    As  a  fact. 

PRO  FAL80  CLAMORE  8U0.  A  nominal 
amercement  of  a  plaintiff  for  "his  false 
claim,"  wltlch  used  to  t>e  inserted  in  a  Judg- 
ment for  tbe  defendant.    Obsolete. 


PRO  HAC  VICE.    For  this  turn;  for  this 
one  ^rtlcular  occasion. 


PRO  1NOEFEN80.  As  undefended;  as 
making  no  defense.  A  phrase  In  old  prac- 
Uce.    Fleta.  lib.  1,  c.  41.  B  7. 

PRO  INDIVISO  (Lat)  For  an  undivided 
part.  The  possession  or  occupation  of  lands 
or  tenements  belonging  to  two  or  more  per- 
Bone,  and  where,  consequently,  neither 
knows  his  several  portion  till  divided.  Brac- 
ton,  lib.  5. 


PRO  LEGATO.  As  a  legacy;  by  the  Utle 
of  a  legacy.  A  species  of  usucaption.  Dig. 
41.8. 


PRO  NON  3CRIPT0  (Lat.)  As  not  writ- 
ten;  as  though  it  had  not  been  written;  as 
never  written.  Ambl.  139.  Pro  non  scriptU, 
as  void.    7  WllB.  &  S.  523. 


PRO  PART1BU8  LIBERANDI8.  An  an- 
cient writ  tor  partition  of  lands  between  co- 
heirs.   Reg.  Grig.  31G. 


PROBABLE  CAUSE 


PRO  P0SSES80RE.  As  a  possessor;  by 
title  of  a  possessor.  Dig.  41.  6.  See  Id.  5. 
3.13. 

PRO  POSSESSORE  HABETUR  QUI  DOLO 
Injurlave  desllt  possldere.  He  Is  esteemed  a 
possessor  whose  possession  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  fraud  or  injury.    Oft.  Exec.  166. 


PRO  RATA  (Lat.)  According  to  the  rate, 
proportion,  or  allowance.  A  creditor  of  an 
Insolvent  estate  is  to  be  paid  pro  rata  with 
creditors  of  tbe  same  class. 


PRO  SALUTE  ANIMAE.  I^r  the  good  of 
bis  soul.  Ail  prosecutions  In  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  are  pro  »alvte  animae;  hence  it 
will  not  be  a  temporal  dsjnage  founding 
an  action  for  slander  that  the  words  spoken 
put  any  one  in  danger  of  such  a  suit  3 
Steph.  Comm.  (7th  Ed.)  309n,  437;  4  Steph. 
Comm.  207. 


PRO  SOCIO.  For  a  partner;  the  name  of 
an  action  in  behalf  of  a  partner.  A  title  of 
the  civil  law.    Dig.  17,  2;  Code,  4.  37. 


PROBABILITY.  Likelihood;  - 
to  reason;  for  example,  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  a  man  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  who  has  heretofore  been  remark- 
able for  truth,  wilt,  when  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness under  oath,  tell  the  truth;  and,  on  the 
contrsry.  that  a  man  who  has  been  guilty 
ot  perjury  will  not,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, tell  the  truth.  The  former  will 
therefore  be  entitled  to  credit,  white  the  lat- 
ter will  not 

It  Is  not  as  strong  an  expression  as 
'proof."  "Demonstration  produces  certain 
knowledge:  proof  produces  belief  and  prob- 
ability opinion."    19  S.  C.  39. 


PROBABLE  CAUSE.    Such  a  state  of  facts 
I  to  make  It  a  reasonable  presumption  that 
their  supposed  existence  was  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion. 
The  principal  technical  use  of  the  phrase 
to  define  the  degree  of  certainty  which 
will    justify  one  in   instituting  a  criminal 
prosecution,  and  relieve  from  llahiiity   for 


PROBABLE  EVIDSNCE 


(738)      PROCEDENDO  ON  AID  PRATER 


malldoas  proeecuUon  should  the  charge 
prove  unfounded. 

Ab  bo  used,  "probable  cause"  la  such  a 
state  of  facte  known  to  and  Influencing  the 
prosecutor  as  would  lead  a  man  of  ordinary 
caution  and  prudence,  acting  conaclentlous- 
Ir,  Impartially,  reasonably,  and  without  prej- 
udice, to  believe,  or  entertain  an  honest  and 
Btrong  BUBplcloD,  that  the  person  accused  Is 
Sullty.  Hilllard,  Torts,  c.  12,  {IS;  SI  Ala. 
220;  62  N.  T.  19. 

Belief  In  the  guilt  of  the  person  accused 
must  exist  <6T  Wla  350).  but  Is  not  In  Itself 
sufficient  (56  Mich.  367),  If  ordinary  care, 
diligence,  and  Impartlailt}'  were  not  exer- 
cised (SO  MlsB.  916). 

PROBABLE  EVIDENCE.  PreaumpUve evi- 
dence Is  so  called,  from  Its  foundation  In 
probability.    Butler,  Anal.  Introd. 

PROBABLE  REASONING  (Lat.  arffumen- 
tum  verUimile).  In  the  law  of  evidence. 
Reasoning  founded  on  the  probability  of  the 
fact  or  proposition  sought  to  be  proved  or 
shown;  reasoning  in  which  the  mind  exer- 
cises a  discretion  in  deducing  a  conclusion 
from  premises.    Burr.  Circ.  Ev.  22,  23. 

PROBAND!  NECESSITAS  INCUMBIT 
till  qui  BBiL  The  necessity  of  proving  lies 
with  bim  who  suea    InsL  2.  20.  4. 


PROBATE  OF  A  WILL.  The  proof  before 
an  officer  or  court  authorized  by  law  that  an 
tnotninient  ottered  to  be  proved  or  recorded 
Is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  deceased 
person  whose  testamentary  act  It  Is  alleged 
to  be. 

In  some  Jurisdictions,  the  term  Is  loosely 
used  to  denote  the  proof  of  claims  against 
estates,  etc. 

PROBATIO  (Lat.)  Proof;  more  particu- 
larly direct,  as  distinguished  from  Indirect, 
or  circumstantial,  evidence. 

PROBATIO  MORTUA.  Dead  proof;  that 
is,  proof  by  inanimate  objects,  such  as  deeds 
or  other  written  evidence. 

PROBATIO  PLENA.  In  the  civil  law.  Full 
proof;  proof  by  two  witnesses,  or  a  public 
instrument  Halifax,  Civ.  Law,  bk.  3.  •  ' 
No.  25;  3  Bl.  Comm.  370. 

PROBATIO  SEMI-PLENA.     In  the  civil 

law.    Half-full  proof;   half-proof.     Proof  by 

»_~  «.ii».».    _-  -  private  InstrumenL    Hal- 

:.  3.  c.  9,  No.  25;    3  BL 


PROBATIS  EXTREMIS,  PRAESUMITUR 
media.  The  extremes  being  proved,  the  in- 
termediate proceedings  are  presumed.  1 
Greenl.  Ev.  i  20. 


PROBATIVE  PACT.  In  the  law  of  evl- 
deuce.  A  fact  which  actually  has  the  effect 
of  proving  a  fact  sought;  an  evidentiary 
fact    1  Benth.  Jud.  Ev.  IS. 

pROBATOR.  In  old  English  law.  Strict- 
r,  an  accomplice  In  felony  who.  to  save 
himself,  confessed  tbe  fact,  and  charged  ot 
accused  any  other  as  principal  or  acces- 
sar;,  against  whom  he  was  bound  to  make 
good  his  charge.  It  also  signified  an  ap- 
prover, or  one  who  undertakes  to  prove  a 
crime  charged  upon  another.    Jacob. 

PROBATORY  TERM.  In  the  BriUsh  conrta 
of  admiralty,  after  the  Issue  1b  formed  be- 
tween the  parties,  a  time  for  taking  the  tes- 
timony Is  assigned.  This  Is  called  a  "pro- 
batory term." 

This  term  is  commou  to  both  parties,  and 
either  party  may  examine  his  witnesses. 
When  good  cause  Is  shown,  the  term  will  be 
enlarged.  2  Brown,  Civ.  Law,  418;  Dunl. 
Adm.  Prac.  217. 

PROBI  ET  LEQALES  HOMINES  (Lat.) 
Good  and  lawful  men;  persona  competent  In 
point  of  law.  to  serve  on  Juries.  Gro.  EUx. 
654,  7GI;  Cro.  Jac.  635;  Mart  ft  T.  (Tenn.) 
147;   Hardin  (Ky.)    63;    Bac  Abr.  "Juries" 


be  evidence  which  proves 
er  by  record,  writing,  the 
or  the  testimony  of  wit- 
also  signifies  the  time  of 
.    Nov.  5. 


(A). 

PROBITY.  JusUce;  honesty.  A  man  at 
probity  Is  one  who  loves  Justice  and  honr 
eaty,  and  who  dislikes  the  contrary.  WoUL 
Dr.  Nat  i  772. 

PROCEDENDO  (Lat.)  InpracUce.  Awrlt 
which  Issues  where  an  action  Is  removed 
from  an  Inferior  to  a  superior  Jurisdiction 
by  ttabeaa  corpu*,  certiorari,  or  writ  of 
privilege,  and  It  does  not  appear  to  such  su- 
perior court  that  the  suggestion  upon  which 
the  cause  has  been  removed  is  sufflclently 
proved;  in  which  case,  the  superior  court 
by  this  writ  remits  \he  cause  to  the  court 
from  whence  it  came,  commanding  the  tn- 
ferior  court  to  proceed  to  the  final  hearing 
and  determination  of  the  same.  See  1  Chit 
575;  2  W.  Bl.  1060;  1  Strange,  527;  < 
Term  R.  366;  4  Bam.  ft  Aid.  536;  16  E^aat. 
387. 

It  also  issues  where  an  Inferior  court  un- 
warrantably delays  In  giving  Judgment  3 
Bl.  Comm.  109;  4  Minor.  Inst  276,  301. 

PROCEDENDO  ON  AID  PRAYER.  If  one 
pray  in  aid  of  the  crown  In  real  action,  and 
aid  be  granted.  It  shall  be  awarded  that  he 
sue  to  the  sovereign  In  chancery,  and  the 
Justices  In  the  common  pleas  shall  stay  un- 
til this  writ  of  procedendo  Oe  Joguela  com* 


PROCEDURE 


PROCESS 


to  them.     So,  aleo,  on  ft  panooal   action. 
New  Nat  Brev.  154. 

PROCEDURE.  Tbe  rule  of  pleading  and 
practice  by  which  rights  are  enforced.  It 
Is  generally  considered  as  not  Including  the 
law  of  evidence. 

PROCEEDING.  Inlte  general  acceptation, 
this  word  means  the  form  in  which  actions 
are  to  be  brought  and  delended,  the  manner 
of  Interrening  In  suits,  of  conducting  them, 
the  mode  ot  deciding  them,  of  opposing  Judg- 
meats,  and  of  executing. 

In  a  narrower  sense,  any  act,  in  tbe  course 
of  an  action,  done  to  achieve  a  given  end. 

A  prescribed  mode  of  action  to  carry  Into 
effect  a  right     1  Iluer  (N.  Y.)  620. 

Ordinary  proceedings  Intend  the  regular 
and  usual  mode  of  carrying  on  a  suit  by  due 
course  at  common  law. 

Summary  proceedings  are  those  where  the 
matter  In  dispute  Is  decided  without  tbe  In- 
tervention of  a  jury.  These  must  be  author- 
ized by  the  legislature,  except  perhaps,  In 
oasea  of  contempt  tor  such  proceedings  are 
onknown  to  the  common  law. 

In  Louisiana  there  Is  a  third  kind  of  pro- 
ceeding, known  by  the  name  of  "executory 
proceeding,"  which  Is  resorted  to  In  the  fol- 
lowing cases:  When  the  creditor's  right 
arises  from  an  act  Importing  a  confession  of 
Judgment  and  which  contains  a  privilege  or 
mortgage  In  his  favor;  or  when  the  cred- 
itor demands  the  execution  of  a  Judgment 
which  has  been  rendered  by  a  tribunal  dif- 
ferent from  that  within  whose  Jurisdiction 
the  execution  Is  sought    Code  La.  art  732. 

In  New  York,  and  some  other  states,  the 
code  of  practice  divides  remedies  Into  ac- 
tions and  special  proceedings.  An  action  Is 
a  regular  Judicial  proceeding.  In  which  one 
party  prosecutes  another  party  for 
forcement  or  protection  of  a  right  the  re- 
dress or  prevention  of  a.  wrong,  or  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  public  offense.  Every  other 
remedy  la  a  apeclal  proceeding.  Code  N.  Y. 
9  2. 

PROCEEDS.  Money  or  articles  of  value 
arlslcg  or  obtained  from  the  sale  of  prop- 
erty. Goods  purchased  with  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  other  goods,  or  obtained 
thetr  credit,  are  proceeds  of  such  goods.  2 
Pars.  Mar.  Law.  201.  202.  The  sum,  amount 
or  value  of  goods  sold,  or  converted  into 
money.    Wharton. 

It  Is  a  term  of  equivocal  import,  depend- 
ing on  the  context    89  Pa.  St  46. 

PROCERES  (Lat.)  The  name  by  which 
the  chief  magistrates  In  cities  were  formerly 
known.    St  Armand,  Hist  Eq.  88. 

PR0CE8  VERSAt.  In  French  law.  A 
true  relation  In  writing.  In  due  form  of  law, 
of  what  has  been  done  and  said  verbally  In 
the  presence  of  a  public  ofllcer,  and  what  be 
himself  does  upon  the  occasion.  It  Is  a  spe- 
cies of  Inquisition  of  office. 

The  proces  verbal  should  be  dated,  contain 
the  name,  qualities,  and  residence  of  the  pub- 
lic functionary  who  makes  it,  the  cause  of 
complaint,  tbe  existence  of  the  crime,  that 


which  serves  to  substantiate  the  charge, 
point  ont  Its  nature,  the  time,  the  place, 
the  circumstances,  state  the  proofs  and  pre- 
sumptions, describe  the  place, — in  a  word,, 
everything  calculated  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
It  must  be  signed  by  the  officer.    Dalloz. 

PROCESS. 

In  Practice.    The  means  of  compelling- 
defendant  to  appear  in  court  alter  suing 
It  the  original  writ  in  civil,  and,  after  in- 
dictment, in  crtmlnaJ,  cases.     In  a  broader 
sense,  all  write  and  mandates  Issued  in  the 
lurse  of  the  proceeding.    IS  Fla.  410. 
The  method  taken  by  law  to  compel  a  com- 
pliance with  the  original  writ  or  commands 
of  the  court 

In  a  strict  sense,  "process"  Is  confined  to 
the  mandate  of  a  court  under  Its  seal,  where- 
by a  party  or  an  officer  of  the  court  is  com- 
manded to  do  certain  acts.  Thus,  the  sum- 
mons used  In  many  states,  signed  by  plain- 
tiff's attorney  only,  la  not  process.  12  Minn. 
I;  17  Ore.  564. 

In  civil  causes,  in  all  real  actions  and  for 
Injuries  not  committed  against  the  peace, 
the  flrat  step  was  a  summons,  which  was 
served  In  personal  actions  by  two  persons 
called  summoners.  In  real  actions  by  erect- 
ing a  white  stick  or  wand  on  the  defendant's 
grounds.  If  this  summons  was  disregarded, 
the  next  step  was  an  attachment  of  the 
goods  of  the  defendant,  and  in  case  of  tres- 
passes the  attachment  issued  at  once  with- 
out a  summons.  If  the  attachment  failed,  a 
distringas  Issued,  which  was  continued  till 
he  appeared.  Here  process  ended  In  Inju- 
ries not  committed  with  force.  In  case  of 
such  injuries,  an  arrest  of  the  person  was 
provided  for.  See  "Arrest"  In  modem 
practice  some  of  these  steps  are  omitted; 
but  tbe  practice  of  the  different  states  la  too 
various  to  admit  tracing  here  the  differenceB 
which  have  resulted  from  retaining  differ- 
ent steps  of  the  process. 

In  the  English  law,  process  In  civil  causes 
Is  called  "original"  process,  when  it  is  found- 
ed upon  the  original  writ;  and  also  to  dlstln- 
gul^  It  from  mesne  or  Intermediate  process, 
which  Issuea  pending  the  auit  upon  some 
collateral  Interlocutory  matter,  as,  to  aumr 
mon  Juries,  witneasea.  and  the  like.  "Meane" 
process  is  also  sometimes  put  In  contradis- 
tinction to  "final"  process,  or  process  of  exe- 
cution; and  then  It  algnlfles  all  process 
which  intervenes  between  the  beginning  and 
end  of  a  suit  3  Bl.  Comm.  279.  And  this  la 
the  modern  usage.    31  N.  J.  Law,  231. 

In  Patent  Law.    The  art  or  method  by 

which  any  particular  result  Is  produced. 

A  process,  eo  nomine.  Is  not  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  patent  In  our  act  of  congress.  It 
Is  Included  under  the  general  term  "useful 
art."  Where  a  result  or  effect  is  produced 
by  chemical  action,  by  the  operation  or  appli- 
cation of  some  element  or  power  ot  nature, 
or  of  one  substance  to  another,  such  modes, 
methods,  or  operations  are  called  "process- 
es." A  new  process  la  usually  the  result  of 
discovery;  a  machine,  of  invention.  The  arts 
of  tanning,  dyeing,  making  waterproof  cloth, 
vulcanizing  India  rubber,  smelting  ores,  and 
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s  otherB,  are  usu&lly  carried  on  by 
"processes,"  as  dlBtlng:ul8hed  from  "ma- 
chines." But  the  term  "process"  1b  often 
employed  more  vaguely  In  a  aecondary  sense. 
In  which  It  cannot  be  the  subject  of  a  patent 
Thus,  we  say  that  a  board  Is  undergoing  the 
process  of  being  planed,  grain  of  being 
ground,  Iron  of  being  hammered  or  rolled. 
Here  the  term  is  used  subjectively  or  pEW- 
Blvely,  as  applied  to  tbe  material  operated 
on.  and  not  to  the  method  or  mode  of  pro- 
ducing that  operation,  which  Is  by  mechan- 
ical means,  or  tbe  use  of  a  machine,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  procesB.  In  this  use  of 
the  term  It  represents  the  function  of  a  ma- 
chine, or  the  effect  produced  by  It  on 
material  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  does  not  constitute  a  patentable 
subject  matter,  because  there  cannot  be  a 
valid  patent  for  the  function  or  abstract  ef- 
fect of  a  machine,  but  only  for  the  machine 
which  produces  It.  15  How.  (U.  S.)  267,  268. 
See  2  Barn,  ft  Aid.  349. 


PROCESS  ROLL.  In  practice.  A  roll  used 
for  the  entry  of  process  to  save  the  statute 
of  llmltaUons.    1  Tidd,  Prac  Idl,  162. 

PROCESSIONING.  A  term  used  to  denote 
the  manner  of  ascertaining  the  boundaries 
of  land.  It  consists  In  a  survey  ot  tbe  lands 
in  the  presence  of  all  persons  Interested  who 
shall  have  been  previously  given  notice. 
Comp.  St  Tenn.  648,  The  term  1b  also  used 
In  North  Carolina  (3  Murph.  504;  3  Dev. 
268).  and  Georgia  (69  Ga.  E3). 

It  Is  similar  to  the  English  "perambula- 
tion" (17,  «,) 

PROCESSUM  CONTINUANDO.  In  ECng- 
Ush  practice.  A  writ  for  the  continuance  of 
process  after  the  death  of  tbe  chief  Justice 
or  other  justices  In  the  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer.    Reg.  Grig.  12S, 

PROCESSUS  LEGIS  EST  GRAVISVEXA- 
tlo,  executio  legis  coronal  opus.  The  process 
of  the  law  Is  a  grievous  vexation;  the 
cution  of  tbe  law  crowns  the  worlt.    Co.  Lltt 


PROCHEIN  (Law  Fr.)  Nest.  A  term 
somewhat  used  In  modem  law,  and  more  fre- 
quently In  the  old  law;  as.  prochein  ami,  pro- 
chein  cousin.    Co.  Litt.  10. 

PROCHEIN  AMI  (Law  Fr.;  spelled,  also, 
prochein  amy  and  prochain  amy).  Next 
friend.  He  who.  without  being  appointed 
guardian,  sues  In  the  name  of  an  Infant  for 
the  recovery  of  the  rights  of  the  latter,  or 
does  such  other  acts  as  are  authorized  by 
law;  as,  In  Pennsylvania,  to  bind  the  Infant 
apprentice.  3  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  172;  1  Ashm. 
(Pa.)  27.  For  some  of  the  rules  with  re- 
spect to  the  liability  or  protection  of  a  pro- 
chein ami,  see  3  Madd.  468;  4  Madd.  461;  2 
Strange,  709;  1  Dick.  346;  I  Ath.  570;  Mose- 


PROCHEIN  AVOIDANCE.     Next  vacancy. 

Used  In  respect  to  appointments  to  eccle^- 
astlcal  vacancies. 

PR0CINCTU8  (Lat.  from  prodngi  [proper- 
ly. praecingi'\,  to  be  girt  about).  In  the  Ro- 
law.  A  girding  or  preparing  for  battle. 
Teatam.entvm  in  procinctu.  or  testamentttn 
procinctum,  a  will  made  by  a  soldier,  while 
girding  himself,  or  preparing  to  engage  in 
battle.  A.  Gell.  Noct  Att.  lib.  iv.  c.  27.  note 
Adams,  Rom.  Ant  62;  Calv.  Lex.  This 
mode  of  making  a  will  bad  become  obsolete 
in  tbe  time  of  Justinian.    InsL  2.  10.  1. 

PROCUAMARE   (Lat) 

In  the  Civil  Law.  To  cry  out,  or  pro- 
claim; tA  give  warning.    Inst.  4.  3.  5. 

To  assert  a  claim.    Calv.  Lex. 

In  Old  European  Law.     To  appeal  (to 

a  higher  court).  Flod.  lib.  3.  c.  23;  Capit 
lb.  6,  c.  299;  Spelman. 

PROCLAMATION.  Tbe  act  of  causing 
some  state  matters  to  be  published  or  made 
generally  known.  A  written  or  printed  doc- 
ument in  which  are  contained  such  matters. 
Issued  by  proper  authority;  as,  the  presi- 
dent's proclamation,  tbe  governor's  procla- 
mation, tbe  mayor's  proclamation.  The  word 
'proclamation"  is  also  used  to  express  tbe 
public  nomination  made  ot  any  one  to  a  high 
oBlce;  as,  sucb  a  prince  was  proclaimed  em- 

The  giving  of  publicity  is  essential  to  the 
idea  of  a  proclamation,  no  paper  being  such 
until  It  is  In  some  manner  published.     101 

U.  S.  770. 

In  Practice.    The  declaration  made  by 

the  crier,  by  authority  of  the  court,  that 
something  is  about  to  be  done. 

It  usually  commences  with  the  French 
word  oyez  (do  you  hear).  In  Qrder  to  attract 
attention.  It  Is  particularly  used  on  the 
meeting  or  opening  of  the  court,  and  at  Its 
adjournment.  It  is  also  frequently  employed 
to  discharge  persone  who  have  been  accused 
of  crimes  or  misdemeanors. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  EXIGENTS.  In  old 
English  practice.  On  awarding  an  exigent 
In  order  to  outlawry,  a  writ  Of  proclamation 
Issued  to  the  sheriff  ot  the  county  where  tbe 
party  dwelt,  to  make  three  proclamations  for 
the  defendant  to  yield  himself  or  be  out- 
lawed. 

PROCLAMATION    OF    REBELLION.      In 

old  English  practice.  When  a  party  neglect- 
ed to  appear  upon  a  subpoena,  or  an  attacb- 
ment  in  the  chancery,  a  writ  bearing  tbis 
name  iBsued,  and.  If  he  did  not  surrender 
himself  by  tbe  day  asBlgned.  be  was  reputed 
a.nd  declared  a  rebel. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  RECUSANTS.  A 
proceeding  whereby  such  persons  were  for- 
merly convicted,  on  nonappearance  at  tbe  as- 
sizes.  Jacob. 


Ut.  i 

PROCTOR.  One  appointed  to  represent  In 
Judgment  the  party  who  empowers  him.  hj 
writing  under  his  hand,  called  a  "proxy." 
The  term  Is  used  chiefly  in  the  courts  of  civ- 
il, ecclesiastical,  and  admiralty  law.  The 
proctor  Is  somewhat  similar  to  the  attorney. 
Ayllfle.  Par.  421. 

PROCU  RACY.  The  wrttiug  or  instrument 
which  authorizes  a  procurator  to  act  Cow- 
ell;  Termee  de  la  Ley. 

PROCURARE  (Lat  from  pro.  tor,  and  cu- 
rare, to  take  care  of).  To  take  care  of  an- 
other's affairs  for  him,  or  In  his  behalf;  to 
see  to  the  affairs  ot  another;  to  govern:  to 
manage;  to  take  care  of,  or  superintend. 
Dig.  17.  1.  34. 

PROCURATIO  (Lat  from  procurare,  to 
manage).  Management  at  another's  affairs 
hy  his  direction,  and  in  his  behalf:  procura- 
tion: administration:  agency.  See  "I^oc- 
uratlon." 

A  taking  care  of  another.    Spelman. 

PROCURATION,  la.  civil  law.  The  act 
by  which  one  person  gives  power  to  another 
to  act  Id  his  place,  as  he  could  do  himeeir. 
A  letter  ot  attorney. 

An  express  procuration  la  one  made  by  the 
express  consent  of  the  parties.  An  implied 
or  tacit  procuration  takes  place  when  an  In- 
dividual sees  another  managing  his  affaire 
and  does  not  interfere  to  prevent  it.  Dig.  17. 
1.  6.  2;   Id.  50.  17.  60:  Code,  7,  32.  2. 

Procurations  are  also  divided  into  those 
which  contain  absolute  power,  or  a  general 
authority,  and  those  which  give  only  a  lim- 
ited power.  Dig.  3.  3.  58:  Id.  17.  1.  60.  4. 
Procurations  are  ended  In  three  ways:  First. 
by  the  revocation  ot  the  authority;  second, 
iyj  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties;  third,  by 
the  renunciation  of  the  mandatory,  when  It 
Is  made  In  proper  time  and  place,  and  it  can 
be  done  without  Injury  to  the  person  who 
gave  it.  Inst.  3.  27;  Dig.  17.  1;  Code.  4.  35. 
See  "Authority;"  "Letter  of  Attorney;" 
"Mandate." 

PROCURATION  FEE  (or  MONEV).  In 
English  law.  Brokerage  or  commission  al- 
lowed to  scriveners  and  solicitors,  for  ob- 
tatalng  loans  of  money.    4  Bl.  Comm.  157. 

PROCURATIONS.  In  ecclesiastical  law. 
Certain  sums  of  money  which  parish  priests 
pay  yearly  to  the  bishops  or  archdeacons  ra- 
tione  viaitationis.  Dig.  3.  39.  25;  Aylilfe, 
Par.  429;  17  Vlner.  Abr.  544. 

PROCURATOR.  In  civil  law.  A  proctor; 
a  person  who  acts  for  another  by  virtue  of  a 
procuration.  ProcuTator  est.  qui  atiena  ne- 
ffolia  mandata  Domini  admlnistrat.  Dig.  S. 
3.  1.    See  "Attorney;"  "Authority." 


PROCURATOR  IN  REM  8UAM.    InScotch 


1)  PROCUREOR  GENERAL 

law.  A  t«rm  which  Imports  that  one  is  act- 
ing as  attorney  as  to  his '  own  property. 
When  an  assignment  of  a  thing  Is  made,  as 
a  debt,  and  a  procuration  or  power  of  attor- 
ney Is  given  to  the  assignee  to  receive  the 
same,  he  Is  In  such  case  procurator  in  rem 
suam.  3  Stair,  Inst.  1.  2.  3,  etc.;  3  Brsk. 
Inst  3.  6.  2;  1  Bell.  Diet.  bk.  E,  c.  2,  sec.  1. 
}  2. 

PROCURATOR  LITIS  (Lat.)  In  clvit  law. 
One  who,  hy  command  ot  another,  institutes 
and  carries  on  for  him  a  suit.  Vlcat.  Pro- 
curator is  properly  used  ot  the  attorney  of 
actor  (the  plaintiff).  Aefenaor  of  the  attor- 
ney ot  reus  (the  defendant).  It  is  distin- 
guished from  advQcatus,  who  was  one  who 
undertook  the  defense  of  persons,  not  things. 
and  who  was  generally  the  patron  ot  the 
person  whose  defense  he  prepared,  the  per- 
son himself  speaking  IL  It  Is  also  distin- 
guished from  cognitOT,  who  conducted  the 
cause  in  the  presence  of  his  principal,  and 
generally  In  oases  of  citizenship;  whereas 
the  procurator  conducted  the  cause  In  the 
absence  ot  his  principal.    Calv.  Lex. 

PROCURATORIUM  (Lat)  The  proxy  or 
Instrument  hy  which  a  proctor  Is  constituted 
and  appointed. 

PROCURATOR  NEQOTIORUM  (Lat)  In 
the  civil  law.  The  manager  ot  another's 
business  or  eSalrs;  an  agent:  an  attorney 
In  fact    Caiv.  Lex. 

PROCURATOR  PROVINCIAE  (Lat)  In 
the  Roman  law.  A  provincial  officer  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  revenue,  and  had 
a  Judicial  power  In  matters  that  concerned 
Adame,  Rom.  Ant.  178. 


PROCURATORY  OF  RESIGNATION.     In 

Scotch  law.  A  form  of  proceeding  by  which 
a  vassal  authorizes  the  feu  to  be  returned 
to  his  superior.  Bell,  Diet  It  is  analogous 
to  the  surrender  of  copyholds  In  England. 
Wharton. 

PROCUREUR-  In  French  law.  An  attor- 
ney;   one  who  has  received  a  commission 

from  another  to  act.  on  his  behalf.  There 
were  in  France  two  classes  of  pracv,reura: 
Proeureurs  ad  negotia.  appointed  by  an  In- 
dividual to  act  for  him  in  the  adminlstrs' 
tlon  of  his  affairs;  persons  Invested  with  a 
power  of  attorney;  corresponding  to  "attor- 
neys In  fact."  PTOCureurs  ad  Htes  were  per- 
sons appointed  and  authorized  to  act  for  a 
party  In  a  court  of  Justice,  These  corre- 
sponded to  attomeye  at  law  (now  called,  in 
England,  "solicitors  of  the  supreme  court"). 
The  order  ot  proctirevrs  was  abolished  in 
1791,  and  that  of  avouet  established  In  their 
place.    Mozley  ft  W, 

PROCUREUR  GENERAL(or  IMPERIAL), 
In  French  law.  An  officer  of  the  imperial 
court,  who  either  personally  or  by  his  dep- 
uty prosecutes  every  one.who  Is  accused  of  a 
crime  according  to  the  forms  of  French  law. 
His  functions  appear  to  be  conflned  to  pre- 
paring the  case  tor  trial  at  the  assizes,  as- 
sisting In  that  trial,  demanding  the  s 
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In  cue  ol  a  convlctiOD,  uid  being  praoent  at 
the  delivery  of  the  sentence.  He  has  a  gen- 
eral superintendence  over  the  offlcera  of  po- 
lice and  of  the  fuges  d'imtructUm,  and  he 
requires  from  the  procureur  du  roi  a  general 
report  once  In  every  three  months.    Brown. 


PRODIQUS.  In  civil  law.  A  person  who, 
though  of  full  age,  Is  Incapable  of  managing 
hla  affairs,  and  of  the  obligations  which  at- 
tend them.  In  consequence  of  his  had  conduct, 
and  for  whom  a  curator  Is  therefore  ap- 
pointed. 

PRODITION.    Treaaoni  treachery. 

PRODITOR.   A  traitor. 

PROOITORIE  (Lat.)  Treasonably.  This 
Is  a  technical  word  formerly  used  tn  Indict- 
ments (or  treason,  when  they  were  written  In 
LaUn. 


PRODUCTION  OF  SUIT  iproductto  Mctoe). 
The  concluding  clause  of  all  declarations  Is, 
"and  thereupon  ha  brings  his  suit"  In  old 
pleading  this  referred  to  the  production  by 
the  plalnUS  of  his  aecta  or  suit.  1.  e.,  persons 
prepared  to  confirm  what  he  had  stated  In 
the  declaration. 

The  phrase  has  remained;  but  the  practice 
from  which  It  arose  Is  obsolete.  3  Bl.  Comm. 
29E;  Steph.  PI.  428. 

PRODUCTIO  8ECTAE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old 
English  law.  Production  ol  suit;  the  pro- 
ductlos,  by  a  plaintiff,  of  his  aecta  or  suit, 
that  Is,  a  number  of  persons  prepared  to 
conBrm  what  he  had  stated  In  his  count 
(or  intentio).  TbU  was  done  at  the  time 
of  counting,  or  Immediately  after,  and  was 
expressed  by  the  phrase  at  the  end  of  the 
count  or  declaration:  "Et  inde  prodvcit 
leclam,"  and  thereupon,  or  thereof,  he  pro- 
duces suit  Translated  in  the  modem  forms: 
"And  therefore  he  brings  suit."  Et  inde 
atatim.  producat  sectam  gufftcientem,  duoa 
ad  m<nu3,  vel  tres,  vet  plures,  ai  poaalt.  and 
thereupon  he  should  Immediately  produce 
a  sufficient  suit,  two  at  least,  or  three  or 
more.  If  he  can.  Bracton,  fol.  410.  See  Id. 
159,  314b:   Steph.  PI.  429,  and  note. 

PROFANE.  That  which  has  not  been  con- 
secrated. By  a  profane  place  Is  understood 
one  which  Is  neither  sacred,  nor  sanctified, 
nor  religious.    Dig.  11.  7.  2.  4. 

PROFANELY.  In  a  profane  manner.  In 
an  Indictment,  under  the  act  of  assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  against  profanity,  it  Is  requi- 
site that  the  words  should  be  laid  to  have 
been  spoken  profanely.  U  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.) 
304. 

PROFANENE3S,  or  PROFANITY,  In 
criminal  law.  Imprecations  in  the  name  of 
the  Deity. 

It  is  a  form  of  blasphemy.    8  Conn.  3T6. 


I)  PROFIT  A  PRENDRE 

PROFECTITU8  (Lat)  In  cItU  Uw,  That, 
wtilch  deacendi  to  na  from  our  aaoendants. 
Dig.  23.  3.  5. 

PROPER  (lAw  Lat  pnferva,  profnu,  from. 
Law  Fr.  pTOferer.  to  produce).  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  An  offer  or  proffer;  an  offer  or 
endeavor  to  proceed  in  an  action,  by  any  man 
concerned  to  do  so.  Cowell.  A  Judicial  of- 
fer to  do  some  act 

A  return  made  by  a  sheriff  of  his  accounts- 
Into  the  eichequer;  a  payment  made  on  such 
return.  Cowell. 

PROFERT  IN  CURIA  (Lat  he  produces  In 
court.  Sometimes  written  profert  t»  curiaM, 
with  the  same  meaning).  In  pleading.  A 
declaration  on  the  record  that  a  party  pro- 
duces the  deed  under  which  he  makes  title 
In  court.  In  ancient  practice,  the  deed  Itself 
was  actually  produced;  In  modem  times,  th» 
allegation  only  Is  made  In  the  declaration, 
and  the  deed  is  then  constructively  In  poa- 
sesalon  of  the  court  3  Salh.  119;  6  Man. 
ft  G.  277;   11  Md.  322. 

Prolert  Is,  in  general,  necessary  when  ei- 
ther party  pleads  a  deed  and  claims  rights 
under  It,  whether  plaintiff  (2  Dutch.  (N.  J.] 
293)  or  defendant  (IT  Ark.  279),  to  enable 
the  court  to  inspect  and  construe  the  Inatru- 
ment  pleaded,  and  to  entitle  the  advere» 
party  to  oyer  thereof  (10  Coke,  92b;  1  Chit. 
PI.  414;  1  Archb.  Prac  164),  and  Is  not  neces- 
sary when  the  party  pleads  It  without  mak- 
ing Utle  under  It  (Gould,  PI.  c  7,  p.  2,  g 
47).  But  a  party  who  Is  actually  or  pre- 
sumptively unable  to  produce  a  deed  may 
plead  it  without  profert  as  In  suit  by  a. 
stranger  (Comyn.  Dig.  "Pleader"  [O  8];  Cro. 
Jac.  217;  Cro.  Car.  441;  Carth.  316).  or  one 
claiming  title  by  operation  of  law  (Co.  Litt 
22B;  Bac.  Abr.  "Pleas"  [I  12];  5  Coke.  76), 
or  where  the  deed  is  In  the  possesBlon  of  the 
adverse  party,  or  U  lost.  In  all  these  caees, 
the  special  facts  must  be  shown,  to  excuse- 
the  want  of  profert  See  Oonld,  PI.  c.  8.  p. 
2;  Lawes.  PI.  96;  1  Saund.  9a,  note.  Profert 
and  oyer  are  abolished  In  England  by  the 
common-law  procedure  act  (16  ft  16  Vict,  c 
76).  and  a  provision  exists  (J4  ft  16  VIct  c. 
99)  for  allowing  Inspection  of  all  documents 
In  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  th» 
party  against  whom  the  Inspection  is  asked. 
See  26  Eng.  Law  ft  Bq.  304.  In  many  of  the 
states  of  the  United  States  profert  has  been 
abolished,  asd  In  some  iDstancee  the  Instru- 
ment must  be  set  forth  In  the  pleading  of  the 
party  relying  upon  It.  The  operation  of 
profert  and  oyer,  where  allowed,  Is  to  make 
the  deed  a  part  of  the  pleadings  of  the 
party  producing  it  11  Md.  322;  3  Cranch 
(U.   S.)   234.     See  7  Cranch   (U.   S.)   176. 

PROFESSION.  A  public  declaration  re- 
specting something.  Code,  10.  41.  6.  A  state, 
art,  or  mystery;  as,  the  legal  profession. 
Dig.  1.  18.  6.  4;  Domat,  Dr.  Pub.  lib.  1.  Ut 
9,  i  1.  note  7.    See  41  Mich.  166. 

In  Ecclesiastical  Law.    The  act  of  en- 

tertng  into  a  rellelous  order.  See  17  Viner, 
Abr.  545. 

PROPfr  A  PRENDRE.     A  right  to  take 


products  or  emblements  from  tbe  lands  of 
another. 

"Under  the  term  'profit'  1b  comprebeaded 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  whether  It  arise 
above  or  below  the  surface,  as  herbage,  wood, 
turf,  coal,  minerals,  stones;  atao  fish  In  & 
pond  or  stream."    9  S.  E.  G62. 

Profits  a  prendre  are  distinguished  from 
easements,  in  that  they  are  rights  of  profit, 
while  an  easement  is  a  right  without  profit 
See  "Easement" 

PROFITS.  An  excess  of  the  value  of  re- 
turns over  the  value  of  expenditures.  The 
net  amount  made  alter  deducting  any  proper 
-expensea  Incident  to  the  transaction.  2  Sneed 
(Tenn.)  452;  IB  Minn.  519. 

The  expenses  to  be  deducted  are  ordinari- 
ly the  current  expenses  Incident  to  the  busi- 
ness; not  such  items  as  the  depreciation  of 
buildings  in  wblcb  the  business  Is  carried 
«n.     94  U.  S.  500. 

This  is  a  word  of  very  extended  significa- 
tion. In  commerce,  It  means  the  advance  la 
tbe  price  of  goods  sold  beyond  tbe  cost  of 
purchase.  In  distinction  from  the  wages  of 
labor,  it  Is  well  underetood  to  Imply  the  net 
return  to  the  capital  or  stock  employed,  after 
deducting  all  tbe  expenses,  including  not 
only  the  wages  o(  those  employed  by  the  cap- 
italist, but  the  wagea  of  tbe  capitalist  him- 
self for  superintending  the  employment  of 
bis  capital  or  stock.  Smith,  Wealth  o(  Na 
tlons,  bk.  i.  c.  6,  and  McCullocb's  notes; 
Mill,  Pol.  Bcon.  c.  16.  After  indemnifying 
the  capitalist  tor  his  outlay,  there  commonly 
remans  a  surplus,  which  Is  his  profit,  the 
net  income  from  his  capital.  1  Mill,  Pol. 
EU»n.  c.  16.  The  word  "profit"  is  generally 
used  by  writers  on  political  economy  to  de- 
note the  dlfTerence  between  the  value  of  ad- 
vances and  the  value  of  returns  made  by 
their  employment 

The  profit  of  the  farmer  and  the 
facturer  Is  the  gain  made  by  tbe  sale  of 
produce  or  manufactures,  after  deducting  the 
value  of  tbe  labor,  materials,  rents,  and  all 
«xpenseB.  together  with  the  Interest  of  the 
capital  employed, — whether  land,  buildings, 
machinery,  instruments,  or  money.  Tbe 
rents  and  profits  of  an  estate,  the  income  or 
the  net  income  of  it,  are  all  equivalent  ex- 
pressions. The  Income  or  the  net  Income 
of  an  estate  means  only  the  proBt  it  will 
yield  after  deducting  the  charges  of  n 
agement    5  Me.  202.  203;  35  Me.  420,  421 

Under  the  term  "profit"  Is  comprehended 
the  produce  of  the  aoil,  whether  it  arise 
above  or  below  tbe  surface;  as,  herbage, 
wood,  turf,  coals,  minerals,  stones;  also  flsb 
In  a  pond  or  running  water.  Profits 
vided  Into  profits  a  prendre,  or  those  taken 
and  enjoyed  by  the  mere  act  of  the  pro- 
prietor himself,  and  profits  a  vendre,  name- 
ly, such  as  are  received  at  the  hands  of  and 
rendered  by  another.    Hammond,  N.  P.  172. 

Profits  are  divided  by  writers  on  political 
economy  Into  gross  and  net, — gross  profits 
being  the  whole  difference  between  the  value 
of  advances  and  the  value  of  returns  made 
by  their  employment,  and  net  profits  being 
so  much  of  that  difference  as  Is  attributable 


PROJECTIO 

solely  to  the  capital  employed.  Tbe  remain- 
der ot  tbe  difference,  or.  In  other  words,  tlTe 
gross  profits  minus  tbe  net  profits,  has  no 
particular  name;  but  it  represents  the  prof- 
Its  attributable  to  industry,  skill,  and  en- 
terprise. See  Matthus,  Def.  Pol.  Bcon.;  Mc- 
Culloch,  Pot.  Bcon.  (4tb  Ed.)  563.  But  the 
word  "profit"  Is  generally  used  In  a  less  ex- 
tensive signification,  and  presupposes  an  ex- 
of  the  value  of  returns  over  the  value 
of  advances. 

PROGRESSION  (Lat  proijrtssio;  from  pro 
and  grediOT,  to  go  forwardjr    That  state  of 

business  which  la  neither  the  commence- 
ment nor  the  end.  Some  act  done  after  the 
matter  has  commenced,  and  before  It  Is  com- 
pleted.   Plowd.  343. 

PROHIBETUR  NE  QUI8  FACIAT  IN  8U0 
quod  nocere  posslt  alleno.  It  Is  prohibited  to 
do  on  one's  own  property  that  which  may  In- 
jure another'a    9  Coke,  59. 

PROHiBITIO  DE  VA3T0,  DIRECTA  PAR* 
ti.  A  judicial  writ  which  used  to  be  address- 
ed to  a  tenant,  prohibiting  him  from  waste 
pending  suit.     Reg.  Jud.  31;   Moore,  917. 

PROHIBITION  (Lat.  prohibition;  from  pro 
and  haheo,  to  hold  back).  In  practice.  The 
name  of  a  writ  Issued  by  a  superior  court, 
directed  to  the  judge  and  parties  of  a  suit  In 
an  inferior  court,  commanding  them  to  cease 
from  the  prosecution  of  tbe  same,  upon  a 
suggestion  that  tbe  cause  originally,  or 
some  collateral  matter  arising  therein,  does 
not  belong  to  that  jurisdiction,  but  to  tbe 
cognizance  of  some  other  court  3  Bl.  Comm. 
112;  Comyn,  Dig.;  Bac.  Abr.;  Saund.  Index; 
Viner,  Abr.;  2  Sellon,  Prac.  308;  Ayllffe, 
Par.  434;  2  H.  Bl.  533. 

The  writ  Is  baaed  on  absence  ot  jurisdic- 
tion, and  will  issue  only  where  the  lower 
court  has  either  no  jurisdiction  of  the  ac- 
tion (47  Cal.  584;  4  Minn.  366;  60  N.  Y.  31), 
or  where,  having  jurisdiction  of  a  cause.  It 
proceeds  to  some  act  beyond  its  power  (20 
N.  Y.  531).  But  where  the  lower  court  has 
Jurisdiction  of  all  matters  Involved,  mere 
error  in  Its  decision  Is  no  ground  for  prohi- 
bition.   100  Mo.  59;  13  Ind.  235. 

"The  writ  ot  prohibition,  as  Its  name  im- 
ports, is  one  which  commands  the  person  to 
whom  it  Is  directed  not  to  do  something 
which,  by  the  suggestion  of  the  relator,  the' 
court  is  Informed  he  Is  about  to  do.  If  the 
thing  be  already  done.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  writ  of  prohibition  cannot  undo  It.  tor 
that  would  require  an  affirmative  act,  and 
the  only  effect  of  a  writ  Of  prohibition  Is  to 
prevent  any  further  proceedings  in  the  pro- 
hibited direction."    4  Wall.  (U.  S.)  159. 

PROHIBITIVE  IMPEDIMENTS.  Thoselm- 
pedimenta  to  a  marriage  which  are  only  fol- 
lowed by  a  punishment,  but  do  not  render 
the  marriage  null.    Bowyer,  Mod.  Clr.  Law. 


PROLEM  ANTE  MATRIMONIUM  NA- 
tam,  ita  ut  poat  legitimam,  lex  civ<lla  auc- 
cedere  facit  \n  haeredltate  parentum;  aed 
prolem,  quam  matrlmonlum  non  parit,  auc- 
cedere  non  alnit  lex  Anglorum.  The  civil  law 
permits  the  ottepriDg  bom  hetore  marriage 
[provided  such  otteprlng  be  afterworda  le- 
gltlmtied)  to  b^  the  helre  of  tbeir  parents; 
but  the  law  of  the  English  does  not  suffer 
the  offspring  not  produced  by  the  marriage 
to  succeed.    Fortescue,  c,  39. 

PROLES  <Lat.)     Progeny;  snch  Issue 
proceeds  from  a  lawful  marriage,  and,  in  Its 
enlarged  sense.  It  signifies  any  children. 

PROLES  3EQUITUR  80RTEM  PATER- 
nam.  The  olfsprlag  follows  the  condition  ol 
the  fattier.    1  Sandf.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  583,  660. 

PROLGTARIUS.  In  Civil  law.  One  who 
had  no  property  to  be  taxed,  and  paid  a  tax 
only  on  account  of  his  children  (proles) ;  a 
person  of  mean  or  common  extraction.  The 
word  has  become  Frenchified,  proJetatre  eig- 
nifytng  one  of  the  common  people. 

PROLICIDE  (Lat.  proles,  offapiing.  cedere, 
to  kill).  In  medical  Jurisprudence.  A  word 
uBed  to  designate  the  destruction  of  the  hu- 
man offspring.  Jurists  divide  the  subject  In- 
to "foeticide,"  or  the  destruction  of  the  foe- 
tus in  lilero,  and  "Infanticide."  or  the  de- 
struction of  the  new-bom  Infant.  Ryan, 
Med.  Jur.  137. 

PROLIXITY.  The  unnecessary  anO  super- 
fluous statement  of  facts  in  plmdlng  or  In 
evidence.  This  will  be  rejected  as  Imperti- 
nent.   7  Price,  278.  note. 

PROLOCUTOR  (Lat.  pro  and  toguor,  to 
speak  before).  In  ecctestasttcal  law.  The 
president  or  chairman  of  a  convocation. 

PROLONGATION.  Time  added  to  the  du- 
ration of  something. 

When  the  time  Is  lengthened  during  which 
a  party  is  to  perform  a  contract,  the  sureties 
of  such  a  party  are.  in  general,  discharged, 
unless  the  sureties  consent  to  such  prolon- 
gation. 

In  the  civil  law.  the  prolongation  of  time 
to  the  principal  did  not  discharge  the  surety. 
Dig.  2.  14.  27;  Id.  12.  1.  40. 

PROLYTAE  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  The 
term  used  to  denominate  students  of  law 
during  the  fifth  and  last  year  of  their  stud- 
ies. They  were  left  during  this  year  very 
much  to  tbelr  own  direction,  and  took  the 
name  prolj/tae  oninino  toJvli.  They  studied 
chiefly  the  Code  and  the  imperial  constitu- 
tions. See  Dig.  Pref.  Prim.  Const.  2;  Calv. 
Lex. 


PROMISSORY  NOTE 


performance  of  some  act.    1  Denio  (N.  Y.) 
226. 

"We  are  In  the  habit  of  considering  as 
the  essential  feature  of  contract  a  promise 
by  one  party  to  another,  or  by  two  parties 
to  one  another,  to  do  or  forbear  from  doing; 
certain  acts.  We  are  further  In  the  habit  of 
using  the  word  "promise"  to  signify  a  bind- 
ing promise,  as  opposed  to  the  offer  of  a 
promise,  or,  to  use  the  cumbrous  terminolo- 
gy of  Austin,  a  pollicitation.  •  •  •  There  are 
tben  three  stages  necessary  to  the  making 
of  that  sort  of  agreement  which  reSDlta  in 
contract:  There  must  be  an  offer,  there 
must  be  an  acceptance  of  the  offer  resulting 
In  a  promise,  and  the  law  must  attach  a 
binding  force  to  the  promise,  so  as  to  In- 
vest It  with  the  character  of  an  obligation." 
Anson,  Cont.  4. 

PROMISE  OF  MARRIAGE.  A  contract 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  to  marry  each 
other  at  some  future  time.  The  Implied 
agreement  Is,  If  no  time  be  expressed,  to 
marry  wttliln  a  reasonable  time.  42  Hlch. 
346:  97  Pa.  St.  465. 

The  agreement  need  not  be  In  any  set  form 
(53  N.  Y.  267),  nor  In  express  terms,  but 
may  be  Inferred  from  conduct  (71  Hun  IN. 
Y.]  137;  85  III.  222;  23  Barb.  IN.  Y.]  639). 

To  render  the  contract  valid,  the  parties 
must  be  competent  to  contract  generally  (8 
Mich.  318;  26  Barb.  [N.  Y.I  615).  and.  more- 
over, must  be  able  to  enter  Into  the  marriage 
relation;  a  promise  by  one  already  married 
(60  N.  Y.  Super.  Ct.  222),  or  one  who  is  Im- 
potent (41  N.  J.  Law,  13),  b^ng  void;  but 
precontract  to  marry  another  does  not  Itk- 
valldate  the  promise  (18  Mo.  389). 


PROMISOR.    One  who  makes  a  promise. 

PROMISSORY  NOTE.  A  written  promlae 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  future 
time,  unconditionally.  Bailey.  Bills,  1;  3 
Kent,  Comm.  74;  7  Watts  &  S.  (Pa.)  264; 
3  Humph.  (Tenn.)  143;  10  Wend.  (N.  Y.) 
675;  1  Ala.  263;  7  Mo.  42;  2  Cow.  (N.  Y.) 
536;  e  N.  H.  364;  7  Vern.  32. 

A  written  engagement  to  pay  absolutely  to 
a  person  named,  or  to  order  or  bearer,  at  a 
speclfled  time  or  on  demand,  a  certain  sum 
of  money.  10  111.  S53;  15  Mass.  3S7;  IZ7 
N.  Y.  92. 

No  particular  foi-m  of  expression  Is  re- 
quired.    37  III.  137;  7  Vt  22. 

A  date  Is  not  essenUal.  32  Ind.  375;  30 
Vt.  11;  76  Ala,  339. 

The  promise  must  be  unconditional.  3(r 
Minn.  441;  6  Wis.  209. 

The  promise  to  pay  may  be  implied  from 
a  phrase  such  as  "good  for,"  etc.  (33  lU.  424; 
6  N.  H.  364),  or  "due  to."  etc  (88  Hun  |N. 
Y.I  535;  27  111.  337;  17  Ga.  574). 

To  be  a  promissory  note,  the  instrument 
must  be  for  the  payment  of  money  only. 
40  Ark,  344;  20  N.  Y.  272;  17  Wis.  139. 

The  payee  must  be  clearly  designated  (13 
Ga.  55;  6  Mo.  App.  583;  1  111.  18) ;  but  this 


PHOMOTEHS 


PROPONE 


may  be  done  by  deBcrlptlon,  without  naming 
blm  (16  Hi.  169). 

The  con  Hi  derail  on  need  not  be  expreEBcd. 
127  N,  Y.  92;  36  Or.  315;  8  Cal.  288. 

The  place  or  payment  need  not  be  stated. 
31  Tex.  614. 

Tbe  time  of  payment  must  be  designated, 
unless  tbe  note  is  payable  "on  demand"  (86 
U.  S.  560).  But  see  8  Miae.  176:  1  Pin.  (Wis.) 
643. 

The  amount  payable  must  be  certain  (60 
Mich.  432),  but  tbe  addition  of  "current  ex- 
change" (9  Mich.  241;  E4  Minn.  184;  10  Wis. 
34),  or  "attorneys'  fees"  (82  Ind.  370),  doea 
not  prevent  the  Instrument  being  a  note. 

Tbe  decisions  are  in  conflict  as  to  wtaeitber 
negotiability  is  an  essential  of  a  promissory 
note.  That  It  is  not.  see  1  Qa,  236;  4S  Me. 
387;  10  GUI  &  J.  299;  6  Cush.  (Mass.)  172; 
34  Vt  402.  Contra,  1  111.  18;  8  N.  J.  Law, 
362;  66  N.  T.  14. 

PROMOTERS. 

In  English  Law.  Those  who,  in  popu- 
lar or  penal  actions,  prosecute  In  their  own 
names  and  the  king's,  having  part  ol  tbe 
Ones  and  penalties. 

In   Modern   Corporation   Law.     Those 

persons  who  manage  the  Incorporstton  of  a 
company,  issuing  prospectuses,  procuring  the 
stock  subscriptions,  etc. 


PROMULGATION.     The  order   given 
cause  a  law  to  be  executed,  and  to  make 
It  public.     It  differs  from  "publication."     1 
Bl.  Comm.  45;  St.  6  Hen.  VI.  c.  4. 

PROMUTUUM  (Lat)  In  civil  law. 
gvtui  contract,  by  which  he  who  receives  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  or  a  certain  quantity 
ot  fungible  things,  which  have  been  paid  to 
him  through  mistake,  contracts  towards  the 
payer  the  obligation  of  returning  him  as 
much.    Potb.  de  I'Usure,  pL  3,  i  1,  a.  1. 

This  contract  is  called  promutuum.  be- 
cause it  has  much  resemblance  to  that  of 
muluitm  This  resemblance  consists  In  this: 
First,  that  in  both  a  sum  of  money  or  some 
fungible  things  are  required;  second,  that  In 
both  there  must  be  a  transfer  of  the  property 
in  tbe  thing;  third,  that  In  both  there  must 
be  returned  the  same  amount  or  quantity  of 
th«  thing  received.  But,  though  there  Is 
this  general  resemblance  between  the  two, 
the  mu(«um  differs  essentially  from  the  pro- 
muiuuwi.  The  former  Is  the  actual  contract 
of  the  parties,  made  expressly,  but  the  latter 
is  a  9U(Ui  contract,  which  Is  the  effect  of 
an  error  or  mistake.  1  Bouv.  Inst,  notes 
1125.  1126. 

PROOF.  The  conviction  or  persuasion  of 
the  mind  of  a  Judicial  tribunal  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  evidence  of  the  reality  of  a  fact  al- 
leged.   See  "Evidence." 


elusion  ot  others.  6  Bin.  (Fa.)  98;  4  Pet 
(U.  S.)  511;  17  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  283;  59  N. 
Y,  192;  31  Cal.  637;  11  East,  290,  518;  14 
East,  370, 

The  right  to  possess,  use.  enjoy,  and  dis- 
pose of  a  thing  in  any  manner  not  forbidden 
by  law  (66  N.  Y.  268;  31  Cal.  637);  the 
power  of  disposition  being  essential  (13  N. 
Y.  396;  70  Mich.  537). 

The  term  is  frequently  applied  to  that 
which  is  tbe  aubject  of  property,  and  tn 
this  sense  it  includes  everything  corporeal 
or  Incorporeal  which  Is  the  subject  of  own- 
ership. 26  Conn.  449;  S4  N.  Y.  565.  It  in- 
cludes choses  in  action.    23  Minn.  239. 

Within  legal  and  constitutional  provtflions 
for  the  protection  ot  "property,"  it  has  been 
held  to  Include  the  right  to  labor  (33  Hun 
[N.  Y.]  374),  to  practice  a  profession  (90 
Pa.  St.  477),  the  right  to  take  an  appeal  (57 
Cal.  464).  See  "Real  Property;"  "Chattel 
Property." 

PROPERTY  PER  INDUSTRIAM.  A  quali- 
fied property  In  animals  acquired  by  re- 
claiming or  confining  them. 

PROPeRTY  PROPTER  IMPOTENTIAM. 
A  qualified  property  which  one  has  In  ani- 
mals ferae  naturae,  which  are  on  his  prem- 
ises, and  unable,  by  immaturity,  to  leave 
them.  It  Is  lost  when  such  animals  become 
able  to  leave. 

PROPERTY  PROPTER  PRIVILEGIUM.  A 
qualified  property  In  wild  animals  by  reason 
ot  a  privilege  ot  hunting  them,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others.    2  Bl.  Comm.  394. 

PROPINQUIOR  EXCLUDIT  PROPIN- 
.  lum;  proplnquua  remotum;   et  remotua  re- 

rriotlorem.     He  who  Is  nearer  excludes  him 
who  Is  near;  he  who  is  near,  him  who  Is  re- 
;;  he  who  is  remote,  him  who  Is  more 
remote.    Co.  Lltt  10. 

PROPINQUITY  (Lat.)  Kindred;  parents 
age.    See  "AlBnlty;"  "Consanguinity." 


PROPIOS.  or  PR0PRI08.  In  Spanish  law. 
Certain  portions  ot  ground  laid  off  and  re- 
served when  a  town  was  founded  In  Spanish 
America,  as  the  unalienable  property  of  the 
town,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  public 
buildings,  markets,  etc.,  or  to  be  used  in  any 
other  way,  under  the  direction  of  the  munici- 
pality, for  the  advancement  of  the  revenues 
or  the  prosperity  ot  the  place.  12  Pet.  (U.  S.) 
442,  note. 

PROPONE. 

In  Scotch  Law.    To  state.    To  propone 

a  defense  Is  to  state  or  move  It.  1  Karnes, 
Eq.  pret. 

In  Ecclesiastical  and  Probate  Law,    To 

bring  forward  for  adjudication;  to  exhibit  as 

Hon. 


basis  ot  a  claim:  to  proffer  for  Judicial 


PROPONENT 


(736)       PROROGATED  JURISDICTION 


PROPONENT.  In  ecclestMUcal  l&w.  One 
who  propounds  &  tblng;  as.  "the  party  pro- 
ponent doth  allege  and  proponnd."  6  Ecc. 
256,  note. 

He  who  propounds  a  will  for  probate. 


PROPOSAL.  An  offer;  a  formal  offer  to 
perform  eome  undertalctng.  stating  the  time 
and  manner  ot  performance,  and  price  de- 
manded, or  one  or  more  of  these  particulars, 
either  directly  or  by  Implied  or  direct  refer- 
ence to  some  announcement  requesting  such 
an  otter.  See  85  Ala.  (N.  3.)  33.  A  proposal 
of  this  character  Is  not  to  be  considered  as 
subject  to  dlSerent  rules  from  any  other  of- 
fer.   Pierce,  Am.  Ry.  Law,  364. 

PROPOSITION.  An  offer  to  do  something. 
Until  It  has  been  accepted,  a  proposition  may 
be  withdrawn  by  the  party  who  makes  It, 
and,  to  be  binding,  the  acceptance  must  be 
in  the  same  terms,  without  any  variation. 
See  "Acceptance;"  1  La.  190;  4  La.  SO. 

PROP08ITUM  INDEFINITUM  AEQUI- 
pellet  unlveraali.  An  indefinite  proposlUop 
Is  equal  to  a  general  one. 

PROPOSITUS  (Lat.)  The  person  proposed. ' 
In  making  genealogical  tablea,  the  person 
whose  relations  it  is  desired  to  &nd  out  is 
called  the  propoaitvt. 


PROPRES.  In  French  law.  The  term 
proprei  or  Mens  propres  Is  used  to  denote 
that  property  which  has  come  to  an  Individ- 
ual from  his  relations,  either  In  a  direct 
line,  ascendicg  or  descending,  or  from  a  col- 
lateral line,  whether  the  same  have  come  by 
operation  of  law  or  by  devise.  Propre»  Is 
-used  in  opposition  to  acqvett  PotL.  des 
Propres;  2  Burge,  Confl.  Laws,  61. 

PROPRIA  PERSONA  (Lat.  In  his  own  per- 
son). It  is  a  rule  In  pleading  that  pleas  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  must  be  plead- 
ed in  propria  pertona.  because.  If  pleaded  by 
attorney,  they  admit  the  Jurisdiction,  as  an 
attorney  Is  an  officer  of  the  court,  and  he  is 
presumed  to  plead  after  having  obtained 
leave,  which  admits  the  jurisdiction.  Lawes, 
PI.  91. 

An  appearance  may  be  in  propHo  persona, 
and  need  not  be  by  attorney. 


PROPRIETARY  RIGHTS.  Those  rights 
which  an  owner  of  property  has  by  virtue  of 
bin  ownership.    When  proprietary  rights  are 


opposed  to  acquired  rights,  such  as  ease- 
ments, franchises,  etc.,  they  are  more  often 
called  "natural  rights." 

PROPRIETAS  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  and  old 
English  law.  Property;  that  which  Is  one's 
own;  ownership, 

ProprletasNuda.  Naked  or  mere  prop- 
erty or  ownership;  the  mere  title,  separate 
from  the  usufruct. 

Proprlctas  Plena.  Full  property.  In- 
cluding not  only  the  title,  but  the  usufruct. 
or  eicluHtve  right  to  (he  use.     Calv.  Lex, 

PROPRIETA8  T0TIU8  NAVIS  CARINAE 
causam  aequltur.  The  property  of  the  whole 
ship  follows  the  ownership  of  the  keel.  Dig. 
6.  1.  61.  Provided  it  had  not  been  construct- 
ed with  the  materials  of  another.  Id.;  2 
Kent,  Comm.  362. 

PROPRIETA8  VERBORUM  EST  8ALUS 
proprletatum.  The  propriety  of  words  Is  the 
safety  of  property. 


PROPRIETATE8  VERBORUM  0B8ER- 
vandae  sunt.  The  proprieties  (i.  e.,  proper 
meanings)  of  words  are  to  be  observed. 
Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  136. 


PR0PRIOVI00RE(Lat.)   By  Its  own  force 
vigor.    An  expression  frequently  used  In 
construction.    A  phrase  is  said  to  have  a  cer- 
tain meaning  proprlo  vigore. 

PROPTER  AFFECTUM  (Lat)  For  or  on 
account  of  some  affection  or  prejudice.  A 
juryman  may  be  challenged  propter  affeelum; 
because  he  is  related  to  the  party,  has 
eaten  at  his  expwee,  and  the  like.  See 
"Challenge." 

PROPTER    DEFECTUM     (Lat)      On    ao- 

unt  of  or  tor  some  defect    This  phrase  Is 

frequently  used  In  relation  to  challenges.  A 

juryman  may  be  challenged  propter  affeelitm; 

as,  that  he  le  a  minor,  an  alien,  and  the 

like.    See  "Challenge." 


PROPTER  DELICTUM  (Lat.)  For  or  on 
account  of  crime.  A  Juror  may  bo  chal- 
lenged propter  delictum  when  he  has  been 
convicted  of  an  infamous  crime.  See  "Chal- 
lenge." 

PROPTER  HONORIS  RE8PECTUM.  On 
account  of  respect  of  honor  or  rank.  See 
"Challenge." 

PROROGATEDJURISDICTION.  InScotch 
law.  That  Jurisdiction  which,  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties,  is  conferred  upon  a  Judge 
who,  wltliout  such  consent  would  be  Incom- 
petent   Brsk.  Inst  1.  2.  IG. 

At  common  law,  when  a  party  is  entitled 
to  some  privilege  or  exemption  from  juris- 
diction, he  may  waive  It,  and  then  the  juris- 


PROROGATION 


PROROGATION  (Lat)  Putttog  oft  to  an- 
oUier  time.  It  Is  generally  applied  to  the 
English  parliament,  and  means  the  continu- 
ance of  It  from  one  day  to  another.  It  dif- 
fers from  "adjournment,"  which  1b  a  contin- 
uance of  It  from  one  day  ia  another  In  the 
same  seBslon.    1  Bl.  Comm.  186. 

In  Civil  Law.    The  giving  time  to  do  a 

thing  befond  tlie  term  prefixed.  Dig.  2.  14. 
27.  1.    See  "Prolongation." 

PROSCRIBED  (Lat.  proscribo,  to  write  be- 
fore). In  civil  law.  Among  the  Romans,  a 
man  was  said  to  be  proscribed  when  a  re- 
ward was  ottered  for  hla  head;  but  the  term 
was  more  usually  applied  to  those  who  were 
sentenced  to  some  punlBbment  which  carried 
with  It  the  consequenceB  of  cItII  death. 
Code.  9.  49. 

PROSECUTION.  The  conducting  or  car- 
rying forward  of  a  judicial  proceeding. 

The  means  adopted  to  bring  a  supposed  of- 
fender against  the  criminal  law  to  punish- 
ment by  due  course  of  law. 

PROSECUTOR.  In  practice.  Hewhoprose- 
cutes  another  for  a  crime  In  the  name  of  the 

government 

The  public  prosecutor  Is  an  officer  appoint- 
ed by  the  government  to  prosecute  all  of- 
fenses,— he  Is  the  attorney  general  or  his 
deputy. 

A  private  prosecutor  Is  one  who  prefers  an 
accusation  against  a  party  whom  he  suspects 
to  be  guilty. 


PROSPECTIVE  (Lat.  proapioio.  to  look  for- 
ward). That  which  is  applicable  to  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  used  In  opposition  to  retrospec- 
tive. To  be  Just,  a  law  ought  always  to  be 
prospective.    1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  116. 

PROSPECTIVE  DAMAGES.  Such  as  will 
naturally  result  from  the  Injury  complained 
of,  but  have  not  accrued  at  the  time  of  the 
trial;  such,  for  example,  as  the  loss  of  wages 
from  a  personal  Injury  which  will  result 
where  plaintiff  has  not.  at  the  time  of  the 
trial,  recovered  his  earning  capacity. 


PROSTITUTION.  The  common  lewdness 
of  a  woman  for  gain.  The  act  of  permitting 
a  common  and  Indiscriminate  sexual  Inter- 
course for  hire.  12  Mete.  (Mass.)  97;  8 
Barb.  (N.  Y.)  610;  102  Ind.  161.  In  Iowa, 
the  term  seems  to  be  used  In  a  wider  sense 
than  elsewhere  prevails.  GG  Iowa,  432;  18 
Iowa,  492. 

In  a  figurative  sense,  it  signifies  the  bad 
use  which  a  corrupt  Judge  makes  of  the  law, 
by  making  it  subservient  to  his  Interest;  as, 
the  prostitution  of  the  law,  the  prostitution 
of  justice. 

PROTECTIO  TRAHIT  8UBJECT10NEM, 
■ubjectio  protectlonem,  Proteotlon  draws  to 
It  subjection;  subjection,  prCtectlon.  Co. 
LItt  65. 


PROTEST 

PROTECTION. 

In   Mercantile  Law.     The  name  ol  a 

document  generally  given  by  notaries  public 
sailors  and  other  persons  going  abroad, 
In  which  is  certified  that  the  bearer  therein 
named  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statea 

'In  Qovernmental  Law.  That  benefit  or 
safety  which  the  government  affords  to  the 
citizens. 

In  English  Law.    A  privilege  granted 

the  king  to  a  party  to  an  action,  by  which 
he  le  protected  from  a  judgment  which  would 
Otherwise  be  rendered  against  him.  Of  these 
protections  there  are  several  kinds.  Fltih. 
Nat.  Brev.  6&. 

PROTECTION     OF     INVENTIONS     ACT. 

:.  33  &  34  Vict  c.  27.  By  this  act  It  is 
provided  that  the  exhibition  of  new  inven- 
tions shall  not  prejudice  patent  rights,  and 
that  the  exhibition  of  designs  shall  not  prej- 
udice the  right  to  registration  of  such  de- 
signs. 

PROTECTION  ORDER.  In  Dngllsh  pro- 
bate practice.  An  order  for  the  protection 
of  the  property  of  a  deserted  wife. 

PROTECTIONIBUS,  STATUTE  OE.  The 
English  statute  33  Edw.  I.  st.  1,  allowing  a 
challenge  to  be  entered  against  a  protection, 
etc. 

PROTECTOR  OF  SETTLEMENT.  One 
who  may  be  appointed  by  the  settler  of  an 
estate  tadl,  without  whose  consent  the  tenant 
In  tail  cannot  bar  the  entail  except  as  against 
bis  own  issue. 

PROTECTORATE.  Qoremment  by  a  pro- 
tector. The  period  of  his  rule.  Special!; 
so  used  with  reference  to  the  period  of 
English  history  during  which  Oliver  and 
Richard  Cromwell  held  the  title  of  "Lord 
Protector." 

In  International  Law.  A  relation  as- 
sumed b;  a  strong  nation  toward  a  weak 
one,  whereby  the  former  protects  the  latter 
from  hostile  Invasion  or  dictation,  and  In- 
terferes more  or  less  In  its  domestic  con- 
cerns. Cent.  Diet.  Such,  for  example,  ts 
the  supervision  assumed  Jointly  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  over 
Samoa.     See  Davis,  Int.  Law.  247. 

PROTEST. 

In   Mercantile   Law,     A  notarial  act, 

made  for  want  of  payment  of  a  promissory 
note,  or  for  want  of  acceptance  or  payment 
of  a  hilt  of  exchange  by  a  notary  public.  In 
which  It  is  declared  that  all  parties  to  such 
instruments  will  he  held  responrible  to  the 
holder    for    all    damages,  exchanges,  re-ex- 

In  Legislation.    A  declaration  made  b; 

one  or  more  members  of  a  legislative  body 
that  they  do  not  agree  with  some  act  or  reso- 
lution of  the  body.  It  Is  usual  to  add  the 
reasons  which  the  protestants  have  for  such  . 
a  dissent. 

In  Maritime  Law.    A  writing,  attested 

by  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  a  notary  public, 
or  a  consul,  made  and  verified  by  the  master 
of  a  vessel,  stating  the  severity  of  a  voyage 
by  which  a  ship  has  suffered,  and  showing 
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that  It  was  not  owing  to  the  neglect  or  mis- 
conduct of  the  maeter.  See  Marsh.  Ine.  715, 
716:  1  WftBh.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  145.  238.  408.  note; 
1  Pet.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  119;  1  Dall.  (Pa.)  6.  10. 
317;  2  DBll.  (Pa.)  195;  3  Watts  &  S.  (Pa.) 
U4. 
PROTESTANDO.    See  "Protestation," 

PROTESTATION. 

In  Pleading.    The  Indirect  afflrmatlon 

or  denial,  by  means  o(  the  word  "protest- 
ing" (In  the  Latin  tonn  of  pleadings,  pro- 
tettando),  of  the  truth  of  some  matter  which 
cannot  with  propriety  or  safetj'  be  positively 
affirmed,  denied,  or  entirely  passed  over. 
See  3  Bl.  Comm.  311. 

The  exclusion  of  a  conclusion.  Co.  Lltt 
124. 

Its  object  was  to  secure  to  the  party  mak- 
ing It  the  benefit  of  a  positive  affirmation  or 
denial  In  case  of  success  in  the  action,  eo  far 
as  to  prevent  the  conclusion  that  the  fact 
was  admitted  to  be  true  aa  stated  by  the  op- 
posite party,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
the  objection  of  duplicity  to  which  a  direct 
afflrmatlon  or  dental  would  expose  the  plead- 
ing. 19  Johns.  (N,  Y.)  96;  2  Saund.  103; 
Comyn,  Dig.  "Pleader''  (N);  Plowd.  276; 
Lawee,  PI.  171.  Matter  which  is  the  ground 
of  the  Bult  upon  which  Issue  could  be  taken 
could  not  be  protested.  Plowd.  276;  3  Wile. 
109;  2  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  227.  But  see  2  Wm. 
^und.  103.  note.  Protestatlone  are  no  long- 
er allowed  (3  Bi.  Comm.  312).  and  were  gen- 
erally an  unnecessary  form  13  Lev.  125). 

The  common  form  of  making  protestatioDS 
Is  aa  follows;  "Because  protesting  that." 
etc.,  excluding  such  matters  of  the  adver- 
sary's pleading  as  are  Intended  to  be  ex- 
cluded In  the  prolcilando.  It  it  be  matter  of 
fact;  or.  If  It  be  against  the  leeal  sufficiency 
of  his  pleading,  "because  protesting  that  the 
plea  by  him  above  pleaded  In  bar"  (or  by 
way  of  reply,  or  rejoinder,  etc ,  as  the  case 
may  hel  "Is  wliollv  inaiifflclent  in  law.'" 
Spo,  gpnerally,  1  Chit.  PI.  r.34;  Archb.  Civ, 
PI,  24S;  Comyn.  Dig.  "Tleader"  IN);  Steph, 
PI,  235, 

in  Practice.    An  asspvoration  made  by 

taking  Cod  to  witness.     A   protestation  la 
form  ot  ap?evpration  which  approaches  very 
nearly  to  an  oath,     Wolff.  Inst.  §  375, 

PROTHONOTARY.    The  tiUe  given  to 
officer  who  officiates  as  principal  clerk  of 
some  courts,     Viner.  Abr.     The  office  exists 
in  Pennsylvania, 

In  the  ecclesiastical  law.  the  name  of  "pro- 
thonotary"'  is  given  to  an  o(f  cer  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  He  is  so  called  because  he  Is  the 
first  notary.— the  Creek  word  protos.  signify- 
ing primun.  or  first.  These  notaries  have 
pre-eminence  over  the  other  notaries,  and  are 
put  in  the  rank  of  prelates.  There  are 
twelve  of  tbeni.    Dalloz. 

PROTOCOL.  A  record  or  register.  Among 
the  Romans,  prolomllurn  waa  a  writing  at 
the  head  ot  the  first  page  of  tlie  paper  used 
by  the  notaries  or  tabeliions.    Nov,  44. 

In  France,  the  minutes  of  notarial  acta 
were  formerly  transcribed  on  regl ate ra,  which 


PROVINCE 

were  called  "protocols."  Toullier,  Dr.  Clv. 
llv.  3,  tit.  3,  c.  6,  5  1.  note  413. 

By  the  German  law  It  slgnifiea  the  mlo- 
utea  of  any  transaction,  Enc,  Am.  "Proto- 
In  the  latter  sense,  the  word  has  of 
late  been  received  Into  International  law.  Id. 

PROTOCOLLUM  (Graeco-Lat.)  Intbeclv- 
11  law.  A  brief  note  or  memorandum  of  a 
transaction  made  by  a  notary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  afterwards  extended  or  wrlt- 
out  In  full  (guod  hreviier  et  succincie 
■tur  a  tabellione.  ut  eriendt  deiiuie  aigite 
absolvi  possii).  Caiv.  Lex.  A  hasty  note  ot 
a  transaction,  aa  it  were  prima  coUeclio  re- 
rum,  the  flrat  getting  together  of  matters. 
Id. 

ProfocoIIuTn,  among  the  Romans,  seems  to 
have  originally  signified  a  formal  caption 
or  heading  of  Instruments  drawn  by  tabel- 
lione* (notaries);  or,  more  particularly,  a 
writing  at  the  head  of  the  paper  used  by 
these  officers,  containing  the  name  of  the 
comet  sacrarum  largitionum  (chief  officer 
of  the  Imperial  treasury) ,  and  the  time  when 
the  Instrument  was  made.  Nov.  44.  It 
seems  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  an  offi- 
cial stamp.  In  the  forty-fourth  Novel,  the 
tabelliones  are  forbidden  to  write  their  In- 
struments upon  any  other  paper  than  such 
as  contained  this  protocollum  at  the  bead. 

PROTOCOLO.  In  Spanish  law.  The  orig- 
inal draft  or  writing  of  an  Instrument  which 
remains  in  the  i>ossesrion  of  the  escribano, 
or"notary.  White.  New  Recop.  lib.  3,  tit.  7.  c. 
5,  i  2, 

PROTUTOR  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  He  who. 
not  being  the  tutor  of  a  pupil  or  minor,  has 
administered  his  property  or  affairs  as  if  be 
had  been,  whether  he  thought  himself  le- 
gally invested  with  the  authority  of  a  tutor 

He  who  marries  a  woman  who  is  tutrix 
becomes,  by  the  ii;arriage,  a  protutor.  The 
protutor  is  equally  responsible  as  the  tutor. 

PROUT  PATET  PER  RECORDUM  (I^L) 
As  appears  by  the  record.     This  phrase  la 

Treguently  used  In  pleading:  aa.  for  exam- 
ple, la  debt  on  a  judgment  or  other  matter 
of  record.  unlesB  when  it  Is  stated  as  an  in- 
ducement, it  is  requisite,  after  showing  the 
matter  of  record,  to  refer  to  It  by  the  prout 
IHiIrl  per  rmin/iHH.  1  Chit,  PI.  'SSS;  lU  Me. 
127. 


PROVER.  In  old  English  law.  One  who 
undertakes  to  prove  a  crime  against  another. 
2S  Edw.  I.;  5  Hen.  IV.  One  who.  being  in- 
dicted and  arraigned  for  treason  or  felony, 
confesaes  before  plea  pleaded,  and  accuses 
his  accomplices  to  obtain  pardon:  state's  ev- 
idence. 4  Bl,  Comm,  329,  330*,  To  prove. 
Law  Fr.  &  Lat.  Diet ;  Britt  c  22. 

PROVINCE.  Sometimes  this  signifies  the 
district  into  which  a  country  has  been  divid- 
ed: as.  the  .'province  of  Canterbury,  In  Eng- 
land ;  the  province  of  Langnedoc,  in  France. 
Sometimes  it  means  a  dependency  or  colony; 
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PROVISO.  ETC. 


as.  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  It  Is 
eometlmes  used  figuratively  to  signify  power 
or  authority;  as.  It  Is  the  province  of  the 
court  to  judge  of  the  law,  that  ot  the  Jury  to 
decide  on  the  facts. 

PROVINCIAL  CONSTITUTIONS.  Thede- 
cF«es  ot  provincial  synods  held  under  divers 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from  Stephen 
Langton,  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  to  Hen- 
ry Chlchele,  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and 
adopted  also  by  the  province  of  York  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI. 

PROVING  OF  THE  TENOR.  In  Scotch 
practice.  An  action  for  proving  the  tenor  of 
a  lost  deed.    Bell,  Diet 

PROVISION. 

In  Common  Law.    The  property  which 

a  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  placrs  In  the 
bands  of  a  drawee;  as.  for  example,  by  re- 
mittances, or  when  the  drawee  Is  Indebted  to 
the  drawer  when  the  bill  becomes  due,  pro- 
vision Is  said  to  have  been  made.  Accept- 
ance always  presumea  a  provision.  See  Code 
de  Comm.  arts.  IIG-IIT. 

In  Frencti  Law.  An  allowance  grant- 
ed by  a  Judge  to  a  party  for  his  support. — 
which  is  to  be  paid  before  there  Is  a  defini- 
tive Judgment.  In  a  civil  case,  for  ex- 
ample, It  iB  an  allowance  made  to  a  wife  who 
Ib  separated  from  her  husband.     Dalloz. 

PROVISIONAL  ASSIGNEES.  Those  Who.' 
under  the  old  bankruptcy  practice  of  Eng- 
land, were  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
bankrupt  estates  until  the  creditors'  as~ 
slgneea  were  appointed. 

PROVISIONAL  ORDER.  In  English  law. 
Under  various  acts  of  parliament,  certain 
public  bodies  and  departments  ot  the  govern- 
ment are  authorized  to  Inquire  Into  matters 
which.  In  the  ordinary  course,  could  only  be 
dealt  with  by  a  private  act  ot  parliament, 
and  to  make  orders  for  their  regulation. 
These  orders  have  no  effect  unless  they  are 
confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  are 
hence  called  "provlHlonal  orders."  Several 
orders  may  be  confirmed  by  one  act.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  save  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  promoting  a  number 
of  private  bllla. 

PROVISIONAL  REMEDY.  A  remedy 
adopted  to  meet  a  particular  exigency.  The 
term  Is  ordinarily  applied  to  process  Issued 
at  the  commencement  or  during  the  pen- 
dency of  a  suit  to  preserve  some  status  until 
the  rights  of  the  parties  are  adjudicated. 
Preliminary  Injunction,  attachment,  arrest 
on  mesne  process,  garnishment,  etc..  are  pro- 
visional remedies. 

PROVISIONAL  SEIZURE. 

In  Louiaiana.    A  term  which  signifies 

nearly  the  same  as  attachment  ot  property. 

It  Is  regulated  by  the  Code  of  Practice  as 
follows,  namely:  The  plaintllt  may,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  hereafter  provided,  obtain  the 
prOTjsional  seizure  of  the  property  which  he 
holds  tn  pledge,  or  on  which  he  has  a  privi- 
lege. In  order  to  secure  a  payment  of  his 
claim.    Code  La.  art  284. 


Provisional  seizure  may  he  ordered  In  the 
following  cases:  First,  in  executory  pro- 
I'eedlngs,  when  the  plaintiff  sues  on  a  title 
importing  confession  of  Judgment;  second, 
when  a  lessor  prays  for  the  seizure  of  furni- 
ture or  property  used  In  the  house,  or  at- 
tached to  the  real  estate  which  he  has  leased; 
third,  when  a  seaman,  or  other  person,  em- 
ployed on  board  of  a  ship  or  water  craft, 
navigating  within  the  state,  or  person  hav- 
ing furnished  materials  for  or  made  repairs 
to  such  ship  or  water  craft  prays  that  the 
same  may  l>e  seized,  and  prevented  from  de- 
parting, until  he  has  been  paid  the  amount 
of  his  claim;  fourth,  when  the  proceedings 
are  in  rem,  that  Is  to  say,  against  the  thing 
itself  which  stands  pledged  for  the  debt 
when  the  property  Is  abandoned  or  in  cases 
where  the  owner  of  the  thing  Is  unknown  or 
absent.  Code  La.  art  285.  See  6  Mart. 
(La.;  N.  S.)  IGS:  7  Mart.  (La.;  N.  S.)  153; 
S  Mart.  (La.;  N.  S.)  320:  1  Mart  (La.)  168; 
12  Mart.  (La.)  32. 

PROVISIONS  OF  OXFORD.  Certain  prt>- 
vlsions  made  In  the  parliament  of  Oxford, 
126S.  tor  the  purpose  of  securing  the  exe- 
cution of  the  provlelons  ot  Magna  Charta 
against  the  Invasions  thereof  by  Henry  HI. 
The  government  of  the  country  was  in  effect 
committed  by  these  provisions  to  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  twenty-four,  whose  chief 
merit  consisted  in  their  representative  char- 
acter, and  their  real  desire  to  effect  an  im- 
provement In  the  king's  government.    Brown. 

PROVISO.  The  name  ot  a  clause  Inserted 
in  an  act  ot  the  legislature,  a  deed,  a  written 
agreement,  or  other  instrument,  which  gen- 
erally contains  a  condition  that  a  certain 
thing  shall  or  shall  not  he  done,  in  order 
that  an  agreement  contained  In  another 
clause  shall  take  effect. 

"This  word  hath  divers  operations.  Some- 
times It  worketh  a  qualification  or  limita- 
tion, Eomettmes  a  condition,  and  sometimes 
a  covenant"    Co.  Lltt  I46b.  203b. 

It  always  Implies  a  condition,  unles^s  sub- 
sequent words  change  It  to  a  covenanl;  but 
when  a  proviso  contains  the  mutual  words 
of  the  parties  to  a  deed,  it  amounts  to  a 
covenant  2  Coke.  72;  Cro.  Ellz.  242;  Moore, 
707. 

A  proviso  differs  from  an  exception.  1 
Barn.  A  Aid.  99.  An  exception  exempts,  ab- 
solutely, from  the  operation  of  an  engage- 
ment or  an  enactment;  a  proviso  defeats 
their  operation  conditionally.  An  exception 
lakes  out  of  an  engagement  or  enactment 
something  which  would  otherwise  be  part  . 
ot  the  subject  matter  of  It:  a  proviso  avoids 
them  by  way  of  defeasance  or  excuse.  8  Am. 
Jur.  242;  Plowd,  361;  Carth.  99;  I  Saund. 
234a  note;  Lilly.  Reg.,  and  the  cases  there 
cited.  See.  generally.  Am.  Jur.  No.  16,  art. 
1;  Bac.  Abr.  "Conditions"  (A);  Comyn,  Dig. 
"Condition"  (A  1).  (A  2)  ;  Dwarr.  3t  660. 

PROVISO  EST  PROVIDERE  PRAESEN- 
tia  et  futura,  non  praeterita.  A  proviso  is  to 
provide  for  the  present  and  the  future,  not 
the  past.  2  Coke,  72:  Vaughan,  279;  Broom.  ■ 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  275. 
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PROVISOR.  He  thai  hftth  the  care  of  pro- 
Tiding  thlngB  necesaar;,  but  more  especially 
oae  who  Bued  to  the  court  at  Rome  (or  s.  pro- 
vlBiou.  Jacob;  25  Edw.  III.  One  nominated 
by  the  pope  to  a  benefice  before  It  became 
TOld,  In  prejudice  of  right  of  true  patron.  4 
Bl.  Comm.  111*. 

PROVOCATION  (Lat.prot;oco,  to  call  out). 
The  act  of  locltias  another  to  do  something. 
Such  conduct  aa  tends  to  arouse  pasBlons 
which  may  lead  to  the  commlaslon  oF  an  act. 

Provocation  is  no  defease  for  crime,  but 
may  mitigate  the  damages  for  an  aasault  (3 
E.  D,  Smith  [N.  Y.]  518>,  and  If  adequate  to 
arouse  In  the  mind  of  a  reasonable  man  such 
passion  as  to  cause  blm  to  act  rashly  and 
without  reflecUon,  It  will  reduce  homicide 
from  murder  to  manslaughter.  See  "Cool 
Blood." 

PROVOST.  A  title  given  to  the  chief  of 
some  corporations  or  societies.  In  France, 
this  title  was  formerly  given  to  some  pre- 
ridlng  Judges.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  praepoailus. 

PROVOST  MARSHAL.  A  mlllUry  officer 
appointed  to  arrest  and  secure  deserters 
and  other  offenders,  to  prevent  pillaging.  In- 
dict offenders,  and  see  to  the  passage  and 
execution  of  sentence,  and  also  to  perform 
other  certain  duties  pertaining  to  the  police 
and  discipline  of  the  service.  The  provost 
marshal  of  the  navy  has  charge  of  prison- 
ers, etc.    Webster. 

PROXENETAE  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law. 
Among  the  Romans,  these  were  persons 
whose  functions  somewhat  resembled  those 
of  the  brokers  of  modem  commercial  na- 
tions. Dig.  60.  14.  3;  Domat,  Ub.  i,  tlL  17,  i 
1,  art.  1. 

PROXIMATE  CAUSE.  That  which,  in  a 
natural  and  continuous  sequence,  unbroken 
by  a  new  cause,  produced  an  event,  and 
vrtthout  which  that  event  would  not  have 
occurred.    Shear.  &  R.  Neg.  {  261. 


PROXIMUS  EST  CUI  NEMO  ANTECE- 
dit;  aupremus  est  quern  nemo  aequltur.  He 
Is  next  whom  no  one  precedes;  he  Is  last 
whom  no  one  tollowa    Dig.  60.  IS.  B2. 

PROXY.  A  person  appointed  In  the  place 
of  another,  to  represent  him. 

The  Instrument  by  which  a  person  Is  ap- 
pointed BO  to  act.  It  Is  said  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  "procuracy." 

In  Ecclesiastical  Law.  A  Judicial  proc- 
tor, or  one  who  Is  appointed  to  manage  an- 
other man's  law  concerns.  Is  called  a  "proxy." 
Ayliffe,  Par. 

An  annual  payment  made  by  the  parochial 
clergy  to  the  bishop,  et^.,  on  visitations. 
Tomllns.  See  Ruthertortb,  Inst  253;  Hall, 
Prac.  14. 

PRUDENTUR  AQIT  QUI  PRAECEPTO 
legla  obtemperat  H«  acts  prudently  who 
obeys  the  commands  of  the  law.    E  Coke.  49. 


PRYK.  A  kind  of  service  of  tenure. 
Blount  says  it  signifies  an  old-tashloued 
spur,  with  one  point  only,  which  the  tenant 
holding  land  by  this  tenure  was  to  find  for 
the  king,    Wharton. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  FACT.  In  the  law  of 
evidence.  A  tact  which  can  only  be  per- 
ceived mentally;  such  as  the  motive  by 
which  a  person  Is  actuated.  Burrlll,  Circ 
Ev.  130,  131. 

PUBERTY.  In  civil  law.  The  age  in  boya 
of  fourteen,  and  in  girls  of  twelve  years. 
Ayliffe,  Pand.  63;  Hall.  Prac.  14;  Toulller. 
Dr.  Civ.  torn.  5,  p.  100;  InsL  1.  22;  Dig.  I. 
7.  40.  1;  Code,  E.  60.  3;  1  Bl.  Comm.  435. 

PUBLIC.    The  whole  body  politic,  or  aU 

the  citizens  of  the  state.     It  Is  Inapplicable 

to  a  municipal  corporation  or  other  political 

subdivision;  the  people  are  the  public     21 

Mich.  33S. 

This  term  is  sometimes  Joined  to  other 

rms,  to  designate  those  things  which  have 

relation  to  the  public;    as,  a  public  officer. 

a  public   road,   a  public  passage,  a   public 

A  distinction  has  been  made  between  the 
terms  "public"  and  "general;"  they  are  some- 
times used  as  synonymous.  The  former 
Ib  applied  strictly  to  that  which  con- 
cerns all  the  citizens  and  every  member  ot 
the  state;  while  the  latter  includes  a  lesser, 
though  still  a  large,  portion  of  the  com- 
munity.   Greenl.  Bv.  j  128. 

PUBLICADMINISTRATOR.  One  appoint- 
ed to  administer  the  estates  of  Intestates 
where  there  is  no  person  interested  In  tbem 
competent  and  willing  to  take  tlie  adminis- 
tration. He  is  generally  a  standing  officer, 
or  an  ofBcer  of  court  acting  ex  officio,  as  tbe 
sheriff  in  Arkansas  (33  Ark.  304),  or  the 
clerk  ot  the  superior  court  In  Georgia  (20 
Oa.  776) ;  but  the  term  is  also  applied  to  an 
administrator  appointed  for  the  occasion  in 
default  of  any  application  for  administra- 
tion. 

PUBLIC  AUCTION.  This  phrase  Is  fro- 
quently  used,  but  It  Is  dlfBcult  to  conceive 
of  a  private  auction,  so  the  word  "public" 
seems  to  add  nothing.    See  "Auction." 

PUBLIC  BRIDGE-  One  forming  part  ot  a 
public  highway:  one  erected  for  codmon 
use  or  public  convenience,  as  dIstlngulBhed 
from  one  erected  for  the  use  and  convenience 
of  a  private  person. 

Common  use  on  special  occasion  will  con- 
stitute a  public  bridge.    4  Campb.  189. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  Buildings  ordina- 
rily used  in  or  Indispensable  to  the  conduct 
of  the  public  business.    41  Pa.  St  270. 

PUBLIC  CARRIER.    A  common  carrier 


PUBLIC  CHARITY.  Any  charity  whose 
objects  are  undefined;  one  for  the  benefit  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  unselected  persons. 
See  "Charitable  Uses." 


PUBLIC  COMPANY  IT- 

PUBLIC  COMPANY.  A  term  used  In  the 
Bnglldb  law  tor  open  corpo  rati  one.  "Wtaat 
a  'public  company'  1b  lias  not  been  deOned, 
bat  one  test  Is  whether  the  members  have 
a  right  to  transfer  thetr  shares."  Buckl.  3; 
12  Oh.  DIv.  666. 


PUBLIC  DOMAIN.  In  lU  most  general 
sense,  all  landed  propertj  owned  by  the  pub- 
lic. In  peculiar  context  It  has  been  limited 
to  unappropriated  pnbllc  lands.    68  Tex.  647. 

PUBLIC  EASEMENT.  An  easement,  such 
as  a  pubUc  right  at  way,  the  enjoyment  of 
which  belongs  to  the  public  generally,  and 
not  to  the  owner  of  a  particular  dominant 
estate. 

PUBLIC  ENEMY.  This  word,  used  In  the 
singular  number,  designates  a  nation  at  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  Includes  every 
member  of  such  nation.  Vattel,  bk.  3,  c.  6, 
i  70. 

To  make  a  public  enemy,  the  government 
of  the  foreign  country  must  be  at  war  with 
the  United  States;  for  a  mob,  how  numer- 
ous soever  it  may  be,  or  robbera,  whoever 
they  may  be,  are  never  considered  as  a 
public  enemy.  2  Marsh.  Ins.  508;  3  Esp.  131, 
132. 

A  common  carrier  is  exempt  from  respon- 
sibility whenever  a  loss  has  been  occasioned 
to  the  goods  in  his  charge  by  the  act  of  a 
public  enemy;  but  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
on  him  to  show  that  the  loss  was  so  occa- 
sioned. 3  Munf.  (Va.)  239;  i  Bin.  (Pa.) 
127;  2  Bailey  (8.  C.)  167.  See  "Common 
Carriers." 

PUBLIC  LAND.  In  Its  most  general  sense, 
all  lands  owned  by  the  government.  In  the 
more  limited  sense  in  which  It  Is  ordinarily 
used,  it  signifies  such  lands  as  are  subject 
to  sale  or  other  disposition  by  the  govern- 
ment under  general  laws.  92  U.  S.  761;  98 
U.  S.  118. 


PUBLIC  MINISTERS.  A  general  term  of 
the  international  law,  which  includes  all  dip- 
lomatic representatives,  but  excludes  consuls. 

PUBLIC  NOTICE.  Notice  given  to  the 
public  generally,  as  by  advertisement  or 
posting,  and  not  to  some  particular  Indlvld- 


PUBLIC  NUISANCE.    See  "Nuisance." 

PUBLIC  OFFENSE.  Includes  all  criminal 
offenses,  including  violations  of  municipal 
ordinances.    34  Minn.  1. 

PUBLIC  PASSAGE.  A  right  to  pass  ' 
a  body  of  water.  This  tenn  la  synonymous 
with  "public  highway,"  with  this  dIFFerence; 
by  the  latter  Is  understood  a.  right  to  pass 
over  the  land  of  another;    by  the  former  Is 
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meant  the  right  of  going  over  the  water 
which  Is  on  another's  land.  Garth.  193; 
Hammond,  N.  P.  196. 

PUBLIC  PEACE.  "Public tranquillity;  that 
quiet,  order,  and  freedom  from  disturbance 
which  IB  guarantied  by  the  laws."  The  de- 
termination of  what  acts  disturb  the  public 
peace  rests  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
leglalature.     S  Daly  (N.  Y.)  276,  280. 

PUBLIC  POLICY.  The  criterion  by  which 
the  courts  condemn  contracts  as  opposed  to 
the  public  win,  or  as  tending  to  subvert  the 
public  welfare. 

Thus,  public  policy  Invalidates  contracts 
tending  to  Immorality,  as  for  the  rental  of  a 
brothel  (27  Mo.  App.  649),  or  In  considers- 
Uon  of  future  illicit  cohabitation  (68  Ala. 
303;  67  Hun  [N.  Y.)  292);  contracts  facili- 
tating divorce  (S9  111.  349;  25  Minn.  T2): 
contracts  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade 
(49  N.  J.  Eq.  217);  combinations  to  restrict 
competition  (90  Cal.  110;  68  N.  Y.  558); 
contracts  to  unfairly  Influence  an  appoint- 
ment or  election  to  public  oflce  (8  Kan. 
601;  23  Mo.  App.  656):  to  unlawfully  In- 
fluence legislation  (SS  Mass.  162);  to  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  of  courts,  as  by  agreeing  not 
to  sue  in  a  particular  court  (94  U.  S.  636) ;  to 
compound  a  criminal  offense  (S3  ill.  41S) ; 
to  restrict  competition  at  a  public  sale,  as 
by  agreeing  not  to  bid  thereat  (47  Qa.  479). 
And  the  agreement  need  only  tend  to  ille- 
gality. Thus,  an  agreement  for  witness'  fees 
contingent  on  the  success  of  the  party  for 
whom  the  witness  Is  to  testify  (10  Ala.  206), 
or  for  a  fee  to  a  private  prosecutor  contin'^ 
gent  on  a  conviction  (62  Ky.  207),  or  by 
an  attorney  to  defend  against  offenses  to  be 
committed  In  the  future  (41  Kan.  364),  are 
void  as  against  public  policy. 

PUBLIC  RECORD.  A  record  maintained 
by  public  authorities,  or  open  to  the  Inspec- 
tion of  the  public. 


PUBLIC  SALE.  A  sale  conducted  on  no- 
tice to  the  public,  at  which  the  public  Is  in- 
vited to  attend  and  purchase. 


PUBLIC  TRIAL.  Atrial  which,  under  rea- 
sonable llmltaUons,  the  public  are  freely  ad- 
mitted to  attend.  The  attendance  may  be 
limited  to  the  reasonable  seating  capacity  of 
the  courtroom  (92  Mo.  542)^  and  persona 
whose  attendance  as  a.  class  would  probably 
tend  to  disorder  may  be  excluded  (Fed.  Cas. 
No.  14,680),  but  the  exclusion  of  all  persons 
except  offlcers  of  the  court  Is  a  violation  of 
the  right  to  a  public  trial  (103  Cal.  242),  as 
Is  an  order  to  an  officer  to  admit  only  "re- 
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Bpectable  persoDB,"  where  It  appears  that 
proper  persons  were  excluded  {89  Mich.  276). 

•'The  requirement  of  a  public  trial  Is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  accused,  that  the  public 
may  see  be  Is  fairly  dealt  with,  and  not  un- 
justly condemned,  and  that  the  presence  of 
Interested  spectators  may  keep  hiB  triers 
keenly  alive  to  a  sense  of  tbeir  reaponBi- 
billty  and  to  the  Importance  of  their  func- 
tions; and  the  requirement  Is  fairly  ob- 
served If,  without  partiality  or  favoritism, 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  public  Is  suf- 
fered to  attend,  notwithstanding  that  those 
persons  whose  presence  could  be  of  no  serv- 
ice to  the  accused,  and  who  would  only  he 
drawn  thither  by  a  prurient  curiosity,  are 
excluded  altogether."  Cooley,  Const.  Lira. 
•312. 

PUBLIC  USE.  The  nature  of  the  "public 
use"  for  which  private  property  may  l>e  tak- 
en is  "flexible"  (43  N.  J,  Law,  384),  "de- 
pendent somewhat  on  the  situation  and 
wants  of  the  community  for  the  time  being" 
(1  N.  J.  Eq.  694),  and  not  reducible  to  any 
Ht  of  rules  or  principles  of  certain  and  uni- 
form application  (7  W.  Va.  195).  It  has 
been  limited  to  use  by  the  public  themselves 
(21  W.  Va.  534),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
tended to  any  use  for  the  public  utility  or 
advantage  (16  Gray  [Mass.]  417).  The  use 
may  be  by  a  private  person  for  the  public 
benefit  (17  N.  H.  &7),  and  It  is  immaterial 
that  such  person  may  derive  private  proOt 
therefrom  (39  N.  Y.  171). 

The  establishment  of  public  highways  is  an 
undisputed  public  use  (103  Mass.  130).  as  Is 
the  establishment  of  a  railway  line  (23  Wall. 
[U.  S.|  108;  9  N.  T.  100),  and  its  Tarlous 
facilities,  as  depots  (111  Mass.  125),  but 
spur  tracks  for  private  advantage  have  been 
held  not  to  be  (40  Ohio  St.  504;  4S  Fed.  61S). 
CanalH  (39  N.  Y.  171),  public  wharves  (110 
N.  Y.  569),  drains  necessary  to  preserve  the 
public  health  (72  N.  Y.  1),  Irrigation  {4 
Colo.  100),  public  cemeteries  (66  N.  Y.  569), 
public  grain  elevators  (68  N.  Y.  208),  have 
been  held  to  be  public  purposes. 

PUBLIC  VERDICT.  A  verdict  delivered  by 
the  Jury  in  open  court,  as  distinguished  from 
a  privy  verdict  sealed  and  delivered  By  the 
Jury  when  court  Is  not  In  session. 

PUBLIC  WAR.    See  "War." 

PUBLIC  WAYS.    Highways  (ij.  r.) 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  "May  mean  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  conducted  and  observed  under 
public  authority;  or  it  may  mean  worship 
In  an  open  or  public  place,  without  privacy 
or  concealment;  or  it  may  mean  the  per- 
formance oC  religious  exercises,  under  a  pro- 
vision for  an  equal  right  In  the  whole  public 
to  participate  in  Us  benefits;  or  it  may  be 
used  in  contradistinction  to  worship  in  the 
family  or  the  closet.  In  this  country,  what 
Is  called  'public  worship'  is  commonly  con- 
ducted by  voluntary  societies,  constituted 
according  to  their  own  notions  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority  and  ritual  propriety,  open- 
ing their  places  of  worship,  and  admit- 
ting  to   their   religious  services  such    per- 
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sons,  and  upon  such  terms,  and  subject  to 
such  regulations,  as  they  may  choose  to 
designate  and  establish.  A  church  abso- 
lutely belonging  to  the  public,  and  In  whicb 
all  persons  without  restriction  have  equal 
rights,  such  as  the  public  enjoy  In  high- 
ways or  public  landings,  is  certainly  a  very- 
rare  institution,  if  such  a  thing  can  be 
found."    14  Gray  (Mass.)  586,  602. 

PUBLIC  WRONQS.  A  public  wrong,  oth- 
erwise termed  a  "crime,"  is  a  breach  and 
violation  of  the  public  rights  and  duties  due 
to  the  whole  community,  considered  as  a 
community  In  Its  social  aggregate  capacity. 
4  Bl.  Comm.  5. 

Thus,  an  entry  on  the  land  of  another 
without  committing  a  breach  of  the  peace 
is  a  mere  trespass  (8  Grat.  [Va]  70S;  6 
Denlo  [N.  Y.]  277).  but  an  entry  upon  the 
land  of  another  In  such  manner  as  to  cause 
a  breach  of  the  public  peace  Is  a  public 
wrong,  criminally  punishable  (8  Grat  [Va.] 
708).     See  1  Clark  ft  Marshall,  Crimes,  4. 

PUBLICAN.  In  civil  law.  A  farmer  of 
the  public  revenue;  one  who  held  a  lease 
of  some  property  from  the  public  treasury. 
Dig.  39.  4.  1.  1;  Id.  39.  4.  12.  3;  Id.  39.  4.  13. 

PUBLICANUS  (Lat.)  In  the  Roman  law. 
A  farmer  of  the  customs;  a  publican  (qui 
publico  friiclur).  Dig.  39.  4.  1;  Id.  50.  16. 
16;  Calv.  Lex. 

PUBLICATION.  The  act  by  which  a  thing 
is  made  public. 

Printing  without  circulation  is  not  publi- 
cation (6  Fed.  729).  and  circulation  in  man- 
uscript Is  publication  (3  Fed.  436).  See, 
also.  "Literary  Property." 

It  differs  from  "promulgation"  (g.  t>.> 
And  see.  also.  Toulller.  Dr.  Civ.  tlL  "Pre- 
liminaire,"  note  59.  for  the  difference  in  the 
meaning  of  these  two  words. 

Publication  has  different  meanings.  When 
applied  to  a  law,  it  slgniSes  the  rendering 
public  the  existence  of  the  law;  when  it  re- 
lates to  the  opening  of  the  depositions  taken  - 
In  a  case  In  chancery,  It  means  that  liberty 
is  given  to  the  officer  in  whose  custody  the 
depositions  of  witnesses  in  a  cause  are 
lodged,  either  by  consent  of  parties,  or  by 
the  rules  or  orders  of  the  court,  to  show  t&e 
depositions  openly,  and  to  give  out  copies 
of  them.  Prac.  Reg.  297;  Blake.  Ch.  Prac, 
143.  When  spoken  of  a  will,  it  signifies  that 
the  testator  has  done  some  act  from  which 
It  can  be  concluded  that  he  intended  the  In- 
strument to  operate  as  his  will.  Cruise,  Dig. 
tit.  38,  c.  5,  8  47;  3  Atk.  161;  4  Me.  220;  3 
Rawle  (Pa.)  15;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Estates  b7 
Devise"  (E  2),  "Chancery"  (Q). 

In  the  Law  of  Libel  and  Slander.    The 

communication  of  the  defamatory  worda  to 
some  third  person. 

The  sending  of  a  letter  to  the  person  de- 
famed Is  not  publication.  68  Iowa,  726.  Nor 
is  the  speaking  of  slanderous  words  where 
no  third  person  could  hear  them.  13  Qrar 
(Mass.)   304. 

PUBLIC!  JURIS  (Lat)     Of  public  right 


PUBLICIANA 


PUNISHMENT 


As  applied  to  a  thing  or  right  meanB  that  It 
Is  open  to  or  eiercieable  by  all  persone. 

Wben  a  thing  is  common  property,  bo  that 
any  one  c&a  make  use  of  It  who  Ukea,  it  la 
Bald  to  be  "publici  juris;"  as  In  the  case  of 
light,  air.  and  public  water. 

PUBLICIANA  (I^t.)  In  civil  law.  The 
name  of  an  action  introduced  by  the  praetor 
PubllcluB,  the  object  of  which  was  to  recover 
a  thing  which  had  been  lost.  Inst.  1.  G.  4; 
Dig.  6.  2.  1.  16.  IT.  lU  effects  were  similar 
to  those  of  our  action  of  trover. 

PUBLICUM  JUS  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law. 
Public  law;  that  law  which  regards  the 
etate  of  the  commonwealth  (quod  ad  sta- 
luni  rel  Romanae  spfctat).     Inst,  1.  1,  4. 

PUBLISHER.  One  who,  by  himself  or  his 
agent,  makes  a  tblng  publicly  known;  one 
engaged  in  the  circulation  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  other  paperB. 

PUDICITY.  Chastity;  the  abstaining  from 
all  unlawful  c&mal  commerce  or  connection. 
A  married  woman  or  a  widow  may  defend 
her  pudiclty  as  a  maid  may  her  virginity. 
See  "Chastity;"  "Rape." 

PUDZELD.  In  old  English  law.  To  be 
free  from  the  payment  of  money  for  taking 
of  wood  in  any  forest.  Co.  LItt.  233a.  The 
same  as  "woodgeld." 

PUEBLO.  In  Spanish  law.  People;  all 
the  inhabitants  of  any  country  or  place, 
without  distinction.  A  tovro,  township,  or 
municipality.  Las  Parttdas,  pt.  1.  tit  2, 1.  5; 
White.  New  Recop.  bk.  2,  tit  1,  c.  6,  M; 
Schmidt  Civ.  Law,  44,  1S&. 

PUER  (I.at)  A  boy;  a  child.  In  Its  en- 
larged sense,  this  word  signifies  a  child  of 
either  sex,  though  in  its  restrained  meaning 
it  is  applied  to  a  boy  only. 

A  case  once  arose  which  turned  upon  this 
question,  whether  a  daughter  could  take 
lands  under  the  description  of  puer;  and  It 
was  decided  by  two  Judges  against  one  that 
'  she  was  entitled.  Dyer,  33Tb.  In  another 
case,  it  was  ruled  the  other  way.    Hob.  33. 

PUERI  SUNT  DE  SANGUINE  PAREN- 
turn,  «ed  pater  et  mater  non  aunt  de  san- 
guine puerorum.  Children  are  of  the  blood 
of  their  parents,  but  the  father  and  mother 
are  not  of  the  blood  of  their  children.  3 
Coke,  40. 

PUERILITY.  In  civil  law.  A  condition 
which  commenced  at  the  age  of  seven  years, 
the  end  of  the  age  of  Infancy,  and  lasted  till 
the  age  of  puberty, — that  Is,  In  females  till 
the  accomplishment  of  twelve  years,  and  In 
males  till  the  age  of  fourteen  years  fully 
accomplished.    AyllfFe,  Pand.  63. 

The  ancient  Roman  lawyers  divided  puer- 
ility Into  proximut  inlantiae.  as  It  ap- 
proached Infancy,  and  into  proxi-mu*  pKber- 
tali,  as  it  became  nearer  to  puberty.  6  Toul- 
Uer,  Dr.  Civ.  note  100. 


ton.  The  age  from  birth  to  fourteen  years 
in  the  male,  or  twelve  In  the  female.  Calv. 
Lex.    The  age  from  birth  to  seventeen.    Vi- 

cat 

PUFFER.  A  person  employed  by  the  own- 
er of  property  which  Is  sold  at  auction  to 
bid  It  up.  who  does  so  accordingly,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  price  upon  bona  fide 
')ldder8. 

This  Is  a  fraud,  which,  at  the  choice  of 
the  purchaser,  invalidates  the  sale.  3  Madd.  , 
112;  5  Madd.  37.  440;  13  Ves.  483;  1  Fonbl. 
Eq.  22T,  note;  2  Kent  Comm.  423;  Cowp. 
395;  3  Ves.  G28;  3  Term  R.  93;  6  Term  R. 
642;  2  Brown,  Ch.  326;  1  P.  A.  Browne 
(Pa.)  346;  11  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa)  89;  2  Hayw. 
(N.  C.)  328;  4  Har.  ft  McH.  (Md.)  282;  2 
Dev.  (N.  C.)  126;  2  Const  (S.  C.)  821.  See 
"Auction;"  "Bidder." 


PUIS  DARREIN  CONTINUANCE  (Law. 
Fr.  since  last  continuance).  In  pleading.  A 
plea  Which  is  put  in  after  Issue  joined,  for 
the  purpose  of  Introducing  new  matter,  or 
matter  which  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  party  pleading  It  subsequently  to  such 
joinder.    See  "Plea." 


PULSARE  (I^at)  In  the  civil  law.  To 
leat.  without  giving  pain. 

To  accuse  or  charge;  to  proceed  against  at 
aw.    Calv.  Lex. 


PUNCTUM  (Lat.)  A  point;  an  Indivisible 
loint  of  time.    See  "Punctum  Temporla." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour,  according  to  the 
lid  computation.  Tea  moments  (momenta) 
.iade  a  point  ipuncttim),  and  four  points  an 
lour.     See  "Momentum." 

PUNCTUM  TEMPORIS  (Lat)  A  point  of 
.!;ne;  an  Indivisible  period  of  time;  the 
shortest  space  of  time;   an  instant     Calv. 


PUNISHMENT.  In  criminal  law.  Some 
pain  or  penalty  warranted  by  law.  inflicted 
)n  a  person  for  the  commission  of  a  crime 
)r  misdemeanor,  or  for  the  omission  of  the 
OF^rformance  of  an  act  required  by  law,  by 
the  Judgment  and  command  of  some  lawful 
court. 

Punishments  are  either  corporal  or  not 
corporal. 

The  former  are:  Death,  which  Is  usually 
'enominated  "capital,  punishment;"  Impris- 
onment, which  Is  either  with  or  without  la- 
bor (see  "Penitentiary");  whipping,  in  some 
states;  and  banishment  , 

The  punishments  which  are  not  corporal  C 


PUNITIVS  DAMAGES 


PURGATION 


are:  Fines;  forfeltuFea;  suapeoBloii  or  dep- 
HvatlOQ  of  Bome  pollUcal  or  cItII  rlsbt; 
deprivation  ot  office,  and  bring  rendered  In- 
capable to  hold  office;  compulalon  to  remove 
nnlaances. 


PUPIL. 

—In  Civil  Law.  One  who  Is  In  hU  or  her 
minority.  See  Dig.  1.  7.;  Id.  26.  7.  1.  S;  Id. 
eO.  16.  239;  Code,  6.  30.  IB.  One  who  1b  In 
ward  or  ^ardlanship. 

At  Common  Law,    One  who  la  under 

tuition  In  any  school,  or  under  a  private  In- 
structor. 

PUPILLARI8  8UB8TITUTIO  (Lat.)  In 
civil  law.  The  nomination  at  another  be- 
sfdea  his  son  pupil  to  succeed.  If  the  son 
should  not  be  able  or  Inclined  to  accept  the 
inheritance,  or  ebould  die  before  he  came  of 
age  to  make  a  testament. 

If  the  child  survive  the  age  ot  puberty, 
though  he  made  no  testament,  the  subsUtute 
had  no  right  ol  succession.  See  Bell,  Diet. 
"SubstltuUon;"  Dig.  28.  9. 

PUPILLARITY.  Inclvlllaw.  Thatageot 
a  person's  life  which  Included  intancy  and 
puerility. 

PUPILLU8  PATI  POSSE  NON  INTELLI- 
gitur.  A  pupil  Is  not  considered  able  to  do 
an  act  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  him. 
Dig.  50.  17.  110.  2;  2  Kent,  C(»nm.  245. 

PUR.  A  corruption  of  the  French  word 
par,  by  or  for.  It  Is  trequenUy  used  In  old 
French  law  phrases,  as,  pur  autre  vie.  It  Is 
also  used  in  the  compofdtlon  of  words,  as, 
purparty,  purlieu,  purview. 

PUR  AUTRE  VIE  (Old  Fr.  for  another's 
lite).  An  estate  Is  said  to  be  pur  autre  vie 
when  a  lease  is  made  of  lands  or  tenements 
to  a  man  to  hold  for  the  life  of  another  per- 
son. 2  Bl.  Comm.  269;  10  TIner,  Abr.  296;  2 
Belt,  Supp.  Ves.  41. 


PURCHASE.  In  the  broadest  sense,  the 
transmission  of  property  from  one  person  to 
another,  by  their  voluntary  agreement  on  a 
valuable  consideration.    4  Kent,  Comm.  GO0. 

In  a  stricter  sense,  a  term  including  ev- 
ery mode  of  acquisition  of  estate  known  to 
the  law,  except  that  by  which  an  heir  on 
the  death  of  his  ancestor  becomes  substituted 
in  bis  place  as  owner  by  operation  of  law. 
2  Warfib.  Real  Prop.  401. 

There  are  six  ways  of  acquiring  a  title 
by  purchase,  namely:  By  deed;  by  devise; 
by  execution;  by  prescription;  by  posses- 
sion or  occupancy;  by  escheat.  In  Its  more 
limited  sense,  "purchase"  1b  applied  only  to 
such  acquisitions  of  lands  as  are  obtained 
by  way  of  bargain  and  sale  for  money  or 
some  other  valuable  consideration.  Cruise. 
Dig.  tit  30,  a  1-4;  1  Dall.  {Pa.)  20.  In  com- 
mon parlance,  purchase  ^gnlfles  the  huying 
of  real  estate  and  of  goods  and  chattels. 


PURCHASE  MONEY.  The  consideration 
In  money  which  Is  agreed  to  be  paid  by  a 
purchaser. 

PURCHASE  MONEY MORTGAQE.  Amort- 
gage  given  on  the  purchase  of  land  by  the 
purchaser  to  the  vendor  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  money,  or  the  unpaid 
balance  thereof. 

PURCHASE,  WORDS  OF.  Those  by  which, 
taken  absolutely,  without  reference  to  or 
connection  with  any  other  words,  an  estate 
flrst  attaches,  or  Is  considered  as  commenc- 
ing In  point  of  title,  in  the  person  described 
by  tbem,  such  as  the  words  "son,"  "daugh- 
ter." Words  which  create  a  title  In  certain 
persons,  as  distinguished  from  those  which 
merely  limit  or  deflne  the  quantum  of  estate. 
See  "Shelley's  Case,  Rule  In." 

PURCHASER.  A  buyer;  a  vendee.  The 
term  Is  applied  Indifferently  to  persons  ac- 
quiring, by  purchase,  either  realty  or  person- 
alty, but  In  the  interest  of  exact  nomencla- 
ture it  should  be  applied  only  with  reject 
to  the  sale  of  realty:  "buyer"  being  the 
appropriate  term  for  one  who  obtains  per> 
sonalty  by  sale. 

PURCHASER  OF  A  NOTE  OR  BILL.  The 
person  who  buys  a  promissory  note  or  bill 
of  exchange  from  the  holder  without  his  In- 
dorsement.   Bayley.  Bills,  370. 

PURE  DEBT.  In  Scotch  Uw.  A  debt  ac- 
tually due.  In  contradistinction  to  one  which 
Is  to  become  due  at  a  future  day  oertain, 
which  is  called  a  "future  debt,"  and  one  due 
provisionally,  In  a  certain  event,  which  la 
called  a  "contingent  debt"  1  Bell,  Comm. 
(Gth  Ed.)  316. 

PURE  OBLIGATION.  One  which  Is  not 
suspended  by  any  condition,  whether  It  haa 
been  contracted  without  any  condition,  or, 
when  thus  contracted,  the  condition  has  been 
performed.     Poth.  Obi.  note  176. 

PURE  PLEA.  In  equity  pleading.  One 
which  relies  wholly  on  some  matter  dehors 
the  bill;  as,  for  example,  a  plea  ot  a  rrieaaa 
on  a  settled  account 

Fteaa  not  pure  are  so  called  In  contradie- 
tinctton  to  pure  pleas.  They  are  sometimes 
also  denominated  "negative  pleas."  4  Bonv. 
Inst,  note  4276. 

PUREVILLENAQE.  Abase  tenure,  where 
a  man  holds  upon  terms  of  doing  whatso- 
ever la  commanded  of  him,  nor  knows  in  the 
evening  what  is  to  be  done  In  the  morning, 
and  Is  always  bound  to  an  uncertain  serv- 
ice.   1  Steph.  Comm.  (7th  Ed.)  IBS. 

PURQATION  (Lat.  purgo;  from  purum  and 
ago.  to  make  clean).  The  clearing  one's  self 
of  an  offense  charged,  by  denying  the  guilt 
on  oath  or  affirmation. 

Canonical  purgation  was  the  act  of  Justi- 
fying one's  self,  when  accused  ot  some  of- 
fense, In  the  presence  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons worthy  of  credit,  generally  twelve,  who 
would  swear  they  believed  the  accused.  See 
"Compurgator." 

Vulgar  purgation  consisted  in  superstitiouB 


PUK6ED  OF  PARTIAL  COUNSEL  (745) 


tilalB  br  bot  ftnd  cold  water,  by  Are,  by  hot 
Irons,  by  battle,  by  corened,  etc. 

In  modern  times,  a  man  may  purge  him- 
self of  an  oSenee  In  some  caaes  where  the 
tacts  are  wltbln  bis  own  koowledge;  for  ex- 
ample, when  a  man  Is  charged  with  a  con- 
tempt of  court,  he  may  purge  hlmsell  of  such 
contempt  by  Bwvarlng  that  In  doing  the  act 
charged  he  did  not  Intend  to  commit  a  con- 

PURGED  OF  PARTIAL  COUNSEL.  In 
Scotland,  every  witness,  before  making  oath 
or  affirmation,  Is  "purged  of  partial  conn- 
sel,"  i.  e..  cleared  by  examination  on  oath  of 
having  Instigated  th«  plea,  of  having  been 
present  with  the  party  for  whom  he  testifies 
at  coDsaltatlons  of  lawyers,  where  It  might 
be  shown  what  was  neceBsary  to  be  proved, 
or  of  having  acted  as  his  agent  In  any  of  the 
proceedings.  So,  In  a  criminal  case,  he  who 
Is  agent  at  prosecutor,  or  who  tampers  with 
the  panel,  cannot  be  heard  to  testify,  because 
ot  "partial  counsel."  Stair,  Inst.  p.  T6B.  i  9; 
Bell,  Diet  "Partial  Counsel." 

PURGING  A  TORT.  This  Is  like  the  rati- 
fication of  a  wrongful  act  by  a  person  who 
has  power  of  himself  to  lawfully  do  the  act; 
but,  unlike  ratlflcatloa,  the  purging  of  the 
tort  may  take  place  even  after  commence- 
Doent  of  the  action.    1  Brod.  ft.B.  2SZ. 

PURGING  CONTEMPT.    See  "Purgation." 

PURLIEU.  In  English  law.  A  space  of 
land  near  a  forest,  known  by  certain  boundB' 
ries.  which  was  formerly  part  of  a^  forest, 
but  which  has  been  separated  from  IL 

The  history  of  purlieus  Is  this:  Henry  II., 
on  taking  possession  of  the  throne,  mani- 
fested so  great  a  taste  for  forests  that  he  en- 
larged the  old  ones  wherever  he  could,  and 
by  this  means  enclosed  many  estates  which 
bad  no  outlet  to  the  public  roads;  and  things 
Increased  in  tills  way  until  the  reign  of 
King  John,  when  the  public  reclamations 
were  so  great  that  much  of  this  land  was  die- 
forested, — that  Is,  no  longer  had  the  privi- 
leges of  the  forests;  and  the  land  thus  sep- 
arated bore  the  name  of  "purlieu." 

PURLIEU  MEN.  Those  who  have  ground 
within  the  purlieu  to  the  yearly  value  of  40s. 
a  year  freehold  are  licensed  to  hunt  to  their 
own  purlieus.    Maaw.  For.  Law,  c.  20,  {  8. 

PURPARTY.  That  part  of  an  estate  which, 
having  been  held  In  common  by  parceners,  Is 
by  partition  allotted  to  any  ot  them.  To 
make  purparty  la  to  divide  and  sever  the 
lands  which  tall  to  parceners.  Old  Nat.  Brev. 
11. 

PURPORT,  In  pleading.  The  substance 
of  a  writing  as  It  appears  on  the  face  of 
It  to  the  eye  that  reads  it.  It  differs  from 
tenor  (g.  v.)  2  Russ.  Crimes.  365;  1  East. 
179. 

PURPRESTURE.  An  inclosnre  by  a  pri- 
vate Individual  of  a  part  of  a  common  or  pub- 
lic domain. 

According  to  Lord  Coke,  purpresture  Is  a 
close    or    InclOBure,  that  Is,  when  one  en- 


croaches or  makes  several  to  himself  that 
'bleb  ought  to  be  In  common  to  many;  as. 
If  an  individual  were  to  build  between  high 
and  low  water  mark  on  the  side  of  a  public 
river.  In  England  this  Is  a  nuisance,  and 
la  cases  of  this  kind  an  injunction  will  be 
granted,  on  ex  parte  affidavits,  to  restrain 
such  a  purpresture  and  nuisance.  2  Bour. 
Inst  note  23S2;  4  Bouv.  Inst  note  3798;  2 
Inst  2S.  And  see  Skene  de  Verb.  Sign.; 
Olanv.  lib.  9,  c.  11.  p.  239,  cote;  Spelman; 
Halo  de  Port  Mar.;  Harg.  Tr.  84:  2  Anstr. 
606;  Callls,  Sew.  174. 

PURPRI8UM  (Law  Lat;  from  Law  Fr. 
pourprii,  an  Inclosure).  In  old  records.  A 
dose  or  Inclosure.    Cowell. 

The  whole  compass  of  a  manor.    Cowell. 

PURQ'  (Law  Fr.  wherefore).  Aword  used 
In  old  practice,  at  the  end  ot  pleas,  orgU' 
ments,  and  Judgments.  Very  common  In  the 
Year  Books.  Purg'.  pur  defavt  de  r'ns,  no' 
d'dons  jiidfft,  et  prions  nos  dam',  wherefore, 
for  want  of  an  answer,  we  demand  Judgment 
and  pray  our  damages.  The  clause  Is  soma- 
tlmes  abbreviated,  purg',  etc. 

PURSER.  The  person  appointed  by  the 
master  of  a  ship  or  vessel,  whose  duty  It  Is 
to  take  care  of  the  ship's  books,  In  which 
everything  on  board  Is  Inserted,  as  well  the 
names  of  mariners  as  the  articles  of  mei^ 
ctaandlse  shipped.    Rocclus,  Ins.  note. 

PURSUE  (from  Lat  persegui).  To  follow 
a  matter  Judicially,  as  a  complaining  party. 
In  Scotch  law,  to  prosecute  criminally.  3 
How.  St  Tr.  425. 

PURSUER.  The  name  by  which  the  com- 
plainant or  plaintiff  Is  known  Id  the  eccle- 
siastical courts.    3  Ecc.  360. 

PURU8  (Lat)  In  old  English  law.  Pure; 
clear;  simple;  free  of  any  qualification  or 
condition.  Oonationvm  gvaedam  Hbera  et 
pwa,  et  guaedam  lub  condlfione  vel  sub 
modo,  of  gifts,  one  kind  is  free  and  pure, 
and  another  under  a  condition  or  quallfloa- 
tloD.    Bracton,  fol.  lib. 

Absolnte.  Furua  idiota,  a  clear  or  abso- 
lute Idiot    1  Bl.  Comm.  303. 

PURVEYANCE  (Law  Fr.  and  Bng.;  from 
pourvoire,  to  provide).  In  old  English  law. 
A  providing  of  necessaries  for  the  king's 
house.  Cowell.  A  buying  at  the  king's 
price.     Hale,  Anal.   !   vlll.     See  "Pourvey- 


PURVIEW.  That  part  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature  which  begins  with  the  words, 
"Be  it  enacted,"  etc.,  and  ends  before  the 
repealing  clause.  Cooke  (Tenn.)  330;  3 
Bibb  (Ky.)  181.  According  to  Cowell,  this 
word  also  signifies  a  conditional  gift  or 
grant  It  Is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
French  poiirvu,  provided.  It  always  implies 
a  condition. 


PUT. 


—In  Pleading.    To  select;  to  demand; 


PUT  IN  SUIT 


PYRAMIDING 


as.  "the  said  C.  D.  puts  himself  upon  the 
country;"  that  is,  he  selects  the  trial  by 
Jury  as  the  mode  of  settling  the  -matter  in 
dispute.  aDd  does  not  rel;  upon  aa  issue  In 
law.   Oould.  PI.  c.  6.  pt.  1,  3  19. 

In   Mercantile  Usage.     A  term  of  the 

stock  markets,  signifying  on  optioo  to  sell 
to  another  certain  goods  within  a  specified 
time,  at  a  specified  price.  See  "Oambllng 
Contract." 


Applied  ti 


a  chose  In  ac- 


PUT  IN  URE.  In  old  statutes.  To  put  In 
practice  or  effect;  to  carry  Into  effect  Some- 
times written  to  "put  in  use." 


PUT  UPON  (Law  Lat  ponere  super).  In 
practice.  To  rest  upon;  to  submit  to;  as  a 
defendant  "puts  himself  upon  the  country." 

PUTATIVE.  Reputed  to  be  that  which  is 
not.  The  word  Is  frequently  used;  as.  puta- 
tive father,  putative  marriage,  putative  wile, 
and  the  like.  And  TouUler  (Dr.  Civ.  torn.  7, 
note  29)  uses  the  words  putative  owner. 
proprielaire  putatit'  Lord  Karnes  uses  the 
same  expresBlon   (Eq.  391). 


A  marriage  which  is  forbidden,  but  which 
has  been  contracted  in  good  faith  and  igno- 
raoce  of  the  impediment  on  the  part  of  at 
least  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 

PUTTING  IN  FEAR.  The  causing  of  such 
reasonable  apprehension  of  death  or  serious 
Injury  as  will  excuse  the  person  so  threat- 
ened from  running  the  risk  of  Incurring  the 
same  by  resistance  to  unlawful  aggression. 
In  the  crime  of  robbery,  such  putting  In 
fear  is  accounted  constructive  violence.  The 
fear  Inspired  to  compel  a  man  to  surrender 
his  property  may  be  of  injury  to  his  person 
(2  East,  P.  C.  712),  or  to  hia  property  (Id. 
729).  Fear  of  injury  to  character  or  repu- 
tation Is  not  sufficient  (7  Humph.  [Tenn.} 
45,  12  Oa.  293),  with  the  single  exception 
of  a  threat  to  accuse  ol  an  unnatural  crime 
(1  Car.  «  P.  479). 

PUTURE.  A  custom  claimed  by  keepers 
In  forests,  and  sometimes  by  bailiffs  of  hun- 
dreds, to  take  man's  meat,  horse's  meat,  and 
dog's  meat  of  the  tenants  and  In  habitants 
within  the  perambulation  of  the  forest,  hun- 
dred, etc.  The  land  subject  to  this  custom 
was  called  "terra  putura."  Others,  who  call 
it  "ftulfure."  explain  it  as  a  demand  In  gen- 
eral, and  derive  it  from  the  monks,  who,  be- 
fore they  were  admitted,  putsabant,  knocked 
at  the  gates  for  several  days  together.  4 
InsL  307;  Cowell. 


PUTATIVE  FATHER.  The  reputed  father. 
This  term  Is  most  usually  applied  to  the 
father  of  a  bastard  child. 

PUTATIVE  MARRIAGE.    In  the  Civil  law.       PYRAMIDING.    See  "Gambling  Contract." 
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QUAE  AB  HOSTIBUS,  ETC. 


Q 


Q.  V.  Qvod  tidf.  wblcb  see.  Used  after 
the  mention  of  a  title,  chapter,  etc.,  to  refer 
tbe  reader  thereto. 

QAR  (Law  Pf.)     For.    Fet  ABsaver,  S  45. 


QUA.  As;  In  the  character  or  capacity  of. 
"The  Judge  qua  Judge  cannot  know."  Vaugh- 
an,  147. 

QUACK.  One  who.  without  sufflclent 
knowledge.  Study,  or  previous  preparation, 
undert&kes  to  practise  medicine  or  surgery, 
under  the  pretense  that  be  possesses  secrets 
In  those  arts. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "quack"  Is  not 
clearly  ascertained.  Johnson  derives  It  from 
the  words  "to  quack."  or  gabble  like  a  goose. 
Butler  uses  this  verb  as  descriptive  of  tbe 
encomiums  empirics  heap  upon  their  nos- 
trums.   Thus,  iu  Hudibras.  "To  quack  of  unl- 

The  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  for  a  doctor 
was  a  duck,  ajid  It  bas  been  a  question  wheth- 
er this  may  not  form  a  clue  to  tbe  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  "quack."  The  English 
quack — or  "quacksalber,"  as  it  was  original- 
ly wrltten^lB  from  the  German  guacksal- 
ber,  or  rather  the  Dutch  kwakaaJver,  which 
Bllderdyb  states  should  be  more  properly 
kwahsatver,  from  ktixxb,  a  wen.  and  salver, 
to  salve  or  anoint.    5  Notes  &  Queries. 

QUACUNQUE  VIA  DATA  (Lat.)  Which- 
ever way  you  take  it;  in  whichever  view  of 
the  case.    2  Burrows.  9S0:  2  Gall.  (U.  S.)  26. 

QUADRAGESIMA   (Lat.)     Tbe  fortieth. 

The  first  Sunday  In  Lent  la  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  about  the  fortieth  day  before 
Blaster.     Cowell. 

QUADRA0E8M8.  The  third  volume  of  tbe 
Tear  Books  of  tbe  reign  of  Edward  III.  So 
called,  because  beginning  with  the  fortieth 
year  of  the  rclgn.  Crabb,  Hist.  Eng.  Law. 
327;  Hale,  Hist.  Com.  Law.  c.  8. 

QUADRAN3  <l.^t.) 

In  Civil  Law.    The  fourth  part  of  the 

whole.  Hence  the  heir  er  qiindranle;  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole. 

In   Old   English   Law.     A   farthing; 

fourth  part  or  quarter  of  a  penny. 

Before  tbe  reign  of  Edward  I.  tbe  smallest 
coin  was  a  sterling  or  silver  penny  marked 


with  a  cross  or  traverse  strokes,  by  the 
guidance  of  which  a  penny,  upon  occasloQ, 
might  be  cut  In  halves  for  a  half  penny, 
or  into  quarters  for  farthings  or  fourth 
parts,  til),  to  avoid  the  Iraud  at  unequally 
cutting,  King  Edward  I.,  A.  D.  1279,  coined 
half  pence  and  farthings  !n  round  distinct 
pieces.  Cowell:  Speiman,  voc.  "Denarius," 
citing  Stow,  p.  306,  where  some  curious  old 
verses  are  given. 

QUADRANT.  In  angular  measures,  a 
quadrant  Is  equal  to  ninety  degrees.  See 
"Measure." 

QUADRANTALIS  (Law  Lat;  from  quad- 
raiw,  g.  v.)  In  old  English  law.  Of  the 
value  or  price  of  a  quarter  or  farthing. 
Panis  QwadrantalU.  the  farthing  loaf.  Fleta. 
lib.  2,  c.  9.  Brltton,  lu  the  parallel  passage, 
has  the  word  ferUngeg.  Brltt.  c.  30.  But 
the  word  Is  not  taken  notice  of  either  by 
Speiman  or  Cowell. 

QUADRANTATA  TERRAE  (Law  Lat.) 
Tbe  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  according  to 
Cowell.  But  Speiman  makes  it  to  be  the 
fourth  part  of  a  yard  land.  Speiman  voc. 
"Fardella." 


ell. 

QUADRtENNIUM  (Lat.from  quatuorJonT. 
and  annus,  year).  The  four  years'  course 
of  studying  tbe  civil  law,  before  arriving  at 
the  code  or  Imperial  constitutions.  Inst. 
proem;  Tayl.  Civ."  Law,  39. 

QUADRIENNIUM  UTILE  (Lat.)  In  Scotch 
law.    Tbe  tour  years  of  a  minor  between  his 

age  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-flve  years  are 
so  called.  During  this  period  he  Is  permit- 
ted to  impeach  contracts  made  against  his 
Interest  previous  to  bis  arriving  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years.  Brsk.  Inst.  1.  7.  19. 
35:   1  Bell.  Comm.   (5th  Ed.)   135. 

QUADRIPARTITE  (Lat.)  Having  four 
parts,  or  divided  Into  four  parts;  as.  this  in- 
denture quaiiripirlite,  made  between  A.  B,, 
of  the  one  part,  C.  D..  of  the  second  part,  B. 
F..  of  the  third  part  and  O.  H..  of  tbe  fourth 

QUADROON,  A  person  who  Is  descended 
from  a  white  person  and  another  person  who 
has  an  equal  mixture  of  the  European  and 
African  blood.     2  Bailey  (S.  C.)    558.     See 

"Mulatto." 

QUADRUPLICATION.  In  pleading.  For- 
merly this  word  was  used  instead  of  "sur- 
rebutter."   1  Brown.  Civ.  Law,  469,  note. 

QUAE  AB  HOSTIBUS  CAPIUNTUR.STA- 
tim  caplentlunt  fiunt.  Things  taken  from 
public  enemies  immediately  become  the  prop- 


QUAE  AB  INITIO,  ET.C. 


QUAEAB  INITIO  INUTILI8  FOIT  INSTI- 
tutlo,  tx  post  facto  convalescera  non  poteaL 
An  Institution  void  In  the  beginning  cannot 
acquire  validity,  from  arter-matt«r.  Dig.  BO. 
17.  210. 

QUAE  AB  INITIO  NON  VALENT,  EX 
post  facto  convalescera  non  poaaunL  Things 
Invalid  from  the  beginning  cannot  tw  made 
valid   by  Bubsequent  act.     Tray.  Lat.  Max. 


QUAE  ACCESSIORIUM  LOCUM  OBTI- 
ttent,  extlnguuntur  cum  principales  re*  per- 
emptae  fuerlnt.  When  the  principal  1b  dis- 
Btroyed,  those  things  which  are  accessory  to 
It  are  alae  destroyed.  Poth.  Obi.  pt.  3,  c.  6, 
art.  4;  Dig.  33.  8.  2;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)  439. 

QUAE  AD  UNUM  FINEM  LOQUUTA 
sunt,  non  debent  ad  alium  detorquerl.  Words 
apoicen  to  one  end  ought  not  to  be  perverted 
to  another.    4  Coke,  14. 

'  QUAE  COHAERENT  PERSONAE  A  PER- 
Bona  ssparari  nequeunt.  Tbings  which  be- 
long to  the  person  ought  not  to  be  separated 
from  the  person.    Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  28. 

QUAE  COMMUNI  LEGI  DEROQANT 
•trlcte  Interpretantur.  Laws  which  derogate 
from  the  common  law  ought  to  tie  Btrlctly 
construed.    Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  221. 

QUAE  CONTRA  RATIONEM  JURIS  IN 
troducta  aunt,  non  debent  trahl  in  consa- 
quentlam.  Things  Introduced  contraryto  the 
Feason  of  the  law  ought  not  to  be  dr»wn 
Jnto  precedents:    12  Coke,  75, 

QUAE  DUBITATI0NI8  CAUSA  TOLLEN 
daa  inseruntur  communem  legem  non  lae- 
dunt.  Whatever  is  Inserteil  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  doubt  does  not  hurt  or  affect 
the  common  law.    Co.  Lltt.  205. 

QUAE  DUBITATI0NI8  TOLLENDAE 
causa  contracttbua  Inseruntur,  Jus  commune 
non  laedunt.  Particular  clauses  Inserted  in 
agreements  to  avoid  doubts  and  ambiguity 
do  not  prejudice  the  common  law.    Dig  50 


QUAE  EST  EADEM  (Lat.  which  is  the 
same).  In  pleading.  A  clause  containing  a 
statement  that  the  trespass,  or  other  fact 
mentioned  fa  the  plea,  la  the  same  aa  that 
laid  In  the  declaration,  where  from  the  clr- 
cumstances  there  U  an  apparent  difference 
between  the  two.  ]  Chit.  PI.  473;  Gould,  PI. 
c.  3.  §!  79,  80;  29  Vt.  455. 

The  form  Is  as  follows:  "Which  are  the 
same  assaulting,  beating,  and  ill-treating,  the 
said  John.  In  the  said  declaration  mentioned, 
and  whereof  the  said  John  hath  above  there- 
of complained  against  the  said  James."  See 
1  Saund.  14.  208.  note  2;  2  Saund.  Ga.  note 
3;  Archb.  Civ.  Pi.  2i7:  Comyn,  Dig.  "Plead- 
er" (B  31);  Cro.  Jac.  372;  1  Chit.  PI.  473. 


8)  QUAE  PRAETER,  ETC. 

QUAE  IN  CURIA  ACTA  SUNT  RITE  AGI 
praesumuntur.  Whatever  Is  done  In  court  la 
presumed  to  be  rightly  done.    3  BulsL  43. 

QUAE  IN  PARTES  D1VI0I  NEQUEUNT 
sollda,  a  singulis  praeaUntur.  Things  it.  e.. 
services  and  rents)  which  cannot  be  divided 
Into  parts  are  rendered  entire  by  each  sev- 
erally.   6  Coke,  1. 

QUAE  IN  TESTAMENTO  ITA  SUNT 
•cripta  ut  Inteillgl  non  possunt,  perlnde  aunt 
ac  si  scripts  non  essent.  Things  which  are 
BO  written  in  a  will  that  th«y  cannot  be  un- 
deretood  are  as  If  they  had  not  been  writ- 
ten.    Dig.  50.  17.  73.  3. 

QUAE  INCONTINENTER  VEL  CERTO- 
llunt  In  esse  vldentur.  Whatever  things  ar& 
done  at  once  and  certainly  appear  part  of 
the  same  transaction.    Co.  Litt  236. 

QUAE  INTER  ALIOS  ACTA.8UNT  NEM- 
Ini  nocere  debent,  sed  prodease  possunt. 
Transactions  between  strangers  may  Iteneflt, 
but  cannot  Injure,  persons  wbo  are  partlea 
to  them.    6  Coke,  1. 

QUAE  LEGI  COMMUNI  DEROQANT  NON 
sunt  tralienda  In  exemplum.  Things  deroga- 
atory  to  the  common  law  are  not  to  be  drawn 
Into  precedent.    Branch.  Princ. 

QUAE  LEGI  COMMUNI  DEROQANT 
strlcte  Interpretantur.  "niose  things  which 
derogate  from  the  common  law  are  to  be 
construed  strictly.    Jenk.  Cent.  Caa  29. 

QUAE  MALA  SUNT  INCHOATA  IN 
princlpio  vix  bono  peragantur  exitu.  Things- 
bad  In  the  commencement  seldom  end  well. 
4  Coke.  2. 

QUAENIHILFRUSTRA(LawLat.)  Which 
(does  or  requires)  nothing  In  vain;  wtiich 
requires  nothing  to  be  done,  that  Is  to  no 
purpose.    2  Kent,  Comm.  68. 

QUAE  NON  FIERI  DEBENT,  FACTA  VA- 
lent.  Things  which  ought  not  to  bo  done  are 
held  valid  when  they  have  been  done.  Tray. 
Lat.  Max.  484. 

QUAE  NON  VALEANT  SINGULA,  JUNC- 
ta  Juvant.  Things  which  may  not  avail 
singly,  when  united  have  an  effect.  3  BulsL 
132. 

QUAE  PLURA  (Law  Lat.  what  more).  In 
old  English  practice.  A  writ  which  lay 
where  an  inquisition  had  been  made  by  an 
escheator  In  any  county  of  auch  lands  or  ten- 
ements as  any  man  died  seised  of,  and  all 
that  was  In  his  poasesBlon  wae  Imagined  not 

be  found  by  the  office;  the  writ  command- 
ing the  escheator  to  inquire  what  more 
{quae  plura)  lands  and  tenements  the  party 
held  on  the  day  when  he  died.  etc.  Fitzh. 
Nat.  Brev.  2B5a;  Reg.  Grig.  293;  Cowell. 

QUAE  PRAETER  CONSUETUDINEM  ET 
orem  majorum  flunt,  neque  placent,  neque 
recta  vldentur.    What  Is  done  contrary  to 
the  custom  and  usage  of  our  ancestors,  nei- 
ther pleases  nor  appears  right  4  Coke,  7S. 


QUAE  PROPTER,  ETC.  (7< 

QUAE  PROPTER  NECESSITATEM  RE- 
eepta  aunt,  non  debent  tn  acBumentum  trahl. 
Things  which  ore  tolerated  on  accoimt  of  oe- 
cesBltj  ought  not  to  be  drawn  Into  precedent. 
Dig.  50.  IT.  162. 

QUAE  RERUM  NATURA  PROHIBEN- 
tur,  nulla  l«ge  confirmata  sunt.  What  Is  pro- 
hibited In  tbe  nature  ot  things  can  be  con- 
flrmed  by  no  law.    Finch,  Law,  74. 

QUAE  SINGULA  NON  PR08UNT,  JUNC- 
ta  Juvant  Thtnga  which,  taken  singly,  are 
o(  no  avail,  afford  help  when  taken  together. 
Tray.  Lat.  Max.  486. 

QUAE  SUNT  M1N0RIS  CULPAE  SUNT 
majorls  Infamlae.  Things  which  are  ot  the 
smaller  guilt  are  ot  the  greater  Intamy.  Co. 
Lltt.  6. 

QUAECUNQUE  INTRA  RATIONEM  LE- 
gia  inveniuntur.  Intra  legem  Ipsam  ea«e  Ju- 
dicantur.  'Whatever  appears  within  the  rea- 
son oF  the  law  is  considered  within  the  law 

Itself.    2  Inst.  6S9. 

QUAELIBET  CONCESSIO  DOMINI  RE- 
gia  capl  debet  atrlcte  contra  domlnum  re- 
gem,  quando  potest  Intelligl  duabua  vlis. 
Every  grant  ot  our  lord  the  king  ought  to 
be  taken  strictly  against  our  lord  the  king, 
when  it  can  be  understood  In  two  ways.  3 
Leon.  243. 

QUAELIBET  CONCESSIO  F0RTISS1ME 
«ontra  donatcrem  interpretanda  eat.  Every 
£rant  is  to  be  taken  moat  strongly  against 
the  grantor.    Co.  Lltt.  ISSa. 

QUAELIBET  JURISDICTIO  CANCEL- 
los  auoa  habet.  Every  Jurisdiction  has  Its 
bounds.    Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  139. 

QUAELIBET  PARDONATIO  DEBET  CA- 
p)  aecundum  intentlonem  regis,  St  non  ad 
deceptlonem  regis.  Every  pardon  ought  to 
be  taken  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
king,  and  not  to  the  deception  of  the  king. 
3  BulsL  14. 

QUAELIBET  POENA  CORPORALI8, 
quamvla  minima,  major  eat  quallbet  poena 
pecunlarla.  Every  corporal  punishment,  al- 
though tbe  very  least,  is  greater  than  any 
pecuntary  punishment    3  Inst.  220. 

QUAERAS  DE  OUBI1S,  LEGEM  BENE 
4llscere  si  vis.  Inquire  into  doubtful  points 
If  yon  wish  to  understand  the  law  well.  LltL 
i  443. 

QUAERE  (Lat.)  In  practice.  A  word  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  that  an  Inquiry  ought 
to  be  made  of  a  doubtful  thing.  2  Lilly,  Abr. 
406. 


QUAERENS  NON  INVENIT  PLEGIUM 
(Lat.)  In  practice.  The  plaintiff  has  not 
found  pledge.  The  return  made  by  tbe  sher- 
iff to  a  writ  directed  to  him  with  ttils  clause, 
namely,  S(  A  faen-tt  B  securum  de  clamors 
tKO  prosegvando,  when  the  plaintiff  has  neg- 


QUAERERE  DAT  SAPERE  QUAE  SUNT 
Isgitlma  vere.  To  investigate  Is  the  way  to 
know  what  things  are  really  lawful.  Lltt.  S 
443. 

QUAERE  DE  DUBIIS.  QUIA  PER  RATrO- 
nes  pervenltur  ad  legitlmam  rationem.  In- 
quire Into  doubtful  points,  because  by  rea- 
soning we  arrive  at  legal  reason,  Lltt.  S 
377. 

QUAESTTO  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  A  sort 
of  commiBBlon  (ad  guaerendum)  to  inquire 
into  some  criminal  matter  given  to  a  magis- 
trate or  citizen,  who  was  called  i/iiacsliur  or 
quaestor,  who  made  report  thereon  to  the 
senate  or  the  people,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
appointed  him.  In  progress  of  time  he  was 
empowered  (with  the  assistance  of  a  coun- 
sel) to  adjudge  the  case,  and  the  tribunal 
thus  constituted  was  called  guaestio. 

This  special  tribunal  continued  In  use  un- 
til the  end  of  the  Roman  republic,  although 
It  was  resorted  to,  during  the  last  times  ot 
the  republic,  only  In  extraordinary  cases. 
The  manner  In  which  they  were  coD8tItut> 
I  waa  this:     If  the  n.atter  to  be  Inquired 
'  was  within  the  Jurisdiction  ot  the  comi- 
tia,  tbe  senate,  on  the  demand  of  the  consul. 
of  a  tribune,  or  of  one  of  Its  members, 
declared  by  a  decree  that  there  was  cause 
prosecute  a  citizen.     Then  the  consul  ex 
auctoritate  senatua  asked  the  people  In  coml- 
tia  (Togatat  rogatioj  to  enact  this  decree  In- 
law.   The  comitia  adopted  It.  either  sim- 
ply or  with  amendment,  or  they  rejected  it. 

The  Increase  of  population  and  of  crimes 
rendered  this  method,  which  was  tardy  at 
best,  onerous,  and  even  ImpracUcable.  In  the 
year  149  B.  C,  under  the  consul^lp  of  Cen- 
Borlnus  and  Manlllus,  the  tribune  Calpumlus 
Piso  procured  tbe  passage  ot  a  law  establish- 
ing a  quegtio  perpetua.  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  crime  of  extortion  committed  by  Roman 
magistrates  against  strangers  de  pecuniU 
repetundia.  Cicero.  Brut.  27;  Cicero  de  Olt. 
II.  21;  Cicero  in  Verr.  iv.  25. 

Many  such  tribunals  were  afterwards  es- 
tablished, such  as  quaestiones  de  majestate. 
de  ambitu,  de  peculatu.  de  vi.  de  iOdaliHU, 
etc.  Each  was  composed  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Judges  taken  from  the  senators,  and 
presided  over  by  a  praetor,  although  he 
might  delegate  his  authority  to  a  public  of- 
ficer, who  was  called  judex  quaes tionia. 
These  tribunals  continued  a  year  only;  for 
the  meaning  of  the  word  perpetuus  is  (non 
interruptus) .  not  Interrupted  during  the 
term  of  Its  appointed  duration. 

Tbe  establishment  of  these  quaettiones  de- 
prived the  comitia  of  their  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion, except  the  crime  of  treason.  They  were, 
tn  fact  the  depositories  of  the  Judicial  power 
during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of 
the  Roman  republic,  the  last  of  which  was 
remarkable  for  civil  dissensions,  and  replete 
with  great  public  transacUous.  Without 
some  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  thfe 
quaeitio  perpetua.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand tbe  forensic  speeches  of  Cicero,  or 
even  the  political  history  of  that  age.     But 
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when  Julius  Caesar,  as  dictator,  sat  for  the| 
trial  or  LigariuB,  the  ancient  eonatitutlon  of 
the  republic  was,  Id  fact,  destroyed,  and  the 
criminal  tribunals,  which  had  existed  in 
more  or  less  vigor  and  purity  until  then,  ex- 
isted no  longer  but  In  oame.  Under  Augus- 
tus, the  concentration  or  the  triple  power  of 
the  oonauls,  proconsuls,  and  tribunes  In  his 
person  transferred  to  him,  as  of  course,  all 
Judicial  powers  and  authorities. 

QUAESTIONES  PERPETUAE.  In  the  Ro- 
man law.  Commissions  (or  courts)  of  In- 
quisition Into  crimes  alleged  to  have  been 
committed.  They  were  called  "perpetwie"  to 
distinguish  them  from  "occasional"  Inquisi- 
tions, and  because  they  were  permanent 
courts  for  the  trial  of  offenders.    Brown. 


QUAESTORES  CLA88ICI  (LaL)  In  Rb- 
man  law.  Officers  intrusted  wltli  the  care  of 
the  public  money. 

Their  duties  consisted  In  making  the  nec- 
essary payments  from  the  aerarium.,  and  re- 
ceiving the  public  revenues.  Of  both  they 
hod  to  keep  correct  accounts  In  their  tahulae 
pailicae.  Demands  which  any  one  might 
have  on  the  aerarium.  and  outstanding  debts. 
were  likewise  registered  \fj  them.  Fines  to 
be  paid  to  the  public  treasury  were  regis- 
tered and  exacted  by  them.  They  were  like- 
wise to  provide  proper  accommodations  for 
foreign  ambassadors  and  such  persons  as 
were  connected  with  the  republtcoy  ties  of 
public  hospitality.  Lastly,  they  were  charged 
with  the  rare  of  the  burials  and  monuments 
of  distinguished  men.  the  expenses  for  which 
had  been  decreed  by  the  senate  to  be  paid 
by  the  treasury.  Their  number  at  first  was 
confined  to  two,  but  this  was  afterwards  In- 
creased as  the  empire  became  extended. 
There  were  qiinF.iliirn  of  cities  and  of  prov- 
inces, and  iiit<irKi'ii-H  of  the  army;  the  latter 
were  in  fact  paymasters. 

QUAESTORES  PARRICIDI1  (I.at.)  In  Ro- 
man law.  Public  accusers,  two  in  number, 
who  conducted  the  accusation  of  persons 
guilty  of  riinrder  or  any  other  capital  offense, 
and  carried  the  sentence  into  execution. 
They  ceased  to  be  appointed  at  an  early  peri- 
od.   Smith. 

QUAESTUS.  That  estate  which  a  man 
has  by  acqulsillon  or  purchase,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  "hacretU.<ii."  which  is  what  he 
has  by  dc?<PTit.    Glanv.  1.  7,  c.  1. 

QUALE  JUS  (La(.)    In  old  English  law. 

A  judicial  writ,  which  lay  where  a  man  of 
religion  had  judgment  to  recover  land  before 
execution  was  made  of  the  judgment.  It 
went  forth  to  the  escheator  between  Jude- 
ment  and  execution,  to  Inquire  what  right 
the  religious  pei-son  had  to  recover,  or  wheth- 
er the  Judgment  were  obtained  by  the  col- 
lusion of  the  parties,  to  the  Intent  that  the 
lord  mlcbt  not  be  defrauded.     Reg,  Jud.  S. 


the  United  States,  the  candidate  must  pos- 
sess certain  qualifications. 

The  natural  endowment  or  acijulremeot 
which  flts  a  person  for  a  place,  office,  or  em- 
ployment   See  4  Wall.  (U.  S.)  319. 

QUALIFIED  ELECTOR.    One  entitled  to 


QUALIFIED  FEE.  One  which  has  a  qual- 
ification Bubjolned  to  It,  and  which  must  be 
determined  whenever  the  qualification  an- 
nexed to  it  Is  at  an  end.  A  limitation  to  a 
man  and  "his  heirs  on  Che  part  of  his  fa- 
ther" affords  an  example  of  this  species  of 
estate.    Litt.  9  254;  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1696. 

QUALIFIED  INDORSEMENT.  A  transfer 
of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  to 
on  Indorsee,  without  any  liability  to  the  In- 
dorser.  The  words  usually  Bmploj'ed  for  this 
purpose  are  sans  recour*.  without  reconrse. 
1  Bout.  Inst,  note  1188. 

QUALIFIED  PROPERTY.  PnTperty  not  In 
its  nature  permanent,  but  which  may  some- 
times subsist  and  at  other  times  not  sub- 
sist. A  defeasible  and  precarious  ownership, 
which  lasts  as  long  as  the  thing  Is  in  actual 
use  and  occupation;  e.  g,.  first,  property  in 
animals  ferae  naturae,  or  In  light,  or  air. 
where  the  qualified  property  arises  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing;  second,  property  In  a 
thing  held  by  any  one  as  a  bailee,  where  the 
qualified  property  arises  not  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  but  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  held.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  391.  395*;  2  Kent.  Comm.  347;  2 
Wooddeson.  I^ect.  3S5. 

Any  ownership  not  absolute. 

QUALITAS  QUAE   INESSE   DEBET,  FA- 

cile  praeaumitur.    A  quality  which  ought  to 
form  a  part  is  easily  presumed. 

QUALITER  (Lat.)  In  what  manner.  A 
word  used  in  old  writs.  Fleta,  lib.  2.  c.  64. 
!19. 


r  condition  of 


contrary  qualities  cannot  be  In  the 
game  person  at  the  same  time.  Dig.  41.  10. 
i.  Every  one  is  presumed  to  know  the  qual- 
ity of  the  person  with  whom  he  is  contract- 
ing. In  the  United  States  the  people  happily 
are  all  upon  an  equality  in  their  civil  rights. 
In  Pleading.  That  which  distinguish- 
es one  thing  from  another  of  the  same  kind. 

QUALITY  OF  ESTATE.  The  period  when, 
and  the  manner  in  which,  the  right  of  en- 
joying an  estate  is  exercised.  It  Is  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  The  period  when  the  right  of 
enjoying  on  estate  is  conferred  upon  the 
owner,  whether  at  present  or  in  future;  and 
(2)  the  manner  in  which  the  owner's  right 
of  enjoyment  of  his  estate  Is  to  be  exercised, 
whether  solely.  Jointly,  in  common,  or  in  co- 
parcenary.  Wharton. 

QUAM  LONGUM  DEBET  ESSE  "RATIO- 
nabile  tempua,"  non  deflnltur  In  lege,  sed 
pendet  ex  diacretione  Justlclariorum.  iWbftt 


iriorum.  iwni 
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la  "reasonable  time"  the  law  does  not  de- 
flue:  It  Is  left  to  tbe  discretion  of  tbe  ludges. 
Co.  Utt.  56.    See  11  Coke.  44. 

QUAM  RATIONABILIS  DEBET  ESSE 
flnis,  nun  detlnltur,  sed  omnibus  circumstan- 
tlla  Inspectis  pendet  ex  justlclarlorum  dia- 
eretione.  What  a  reaaonable  fine  ought  to 
be  Is  not  defined,  but  Is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judges,  all  the  circumstances  be- 
ing considered.    11  Coke,  44. 

QUAMDIU  (Lat)  Aa  long  as;  so  long  as. 
A  word  of  limitation  in  old  conreyances.  Co. 
Lltt.  235a;  10  Coke,  *lb;  Shep.  Touch.  125. 

QUAMDIU  SE  BENE  GE3SERIT  (Lat.  aa 
loag  as  be  shall  behave  himself  well).  A 
clause  inserted  In  commissions,  when  such 
tastrumenta  were  written  In  Latin,  to  Blgnt< 
t7  the  tenure  by  which  the  officer  held  his 
oftlce. 

QUAMVI8  ALIQUID  PER  3E  NON  SIT 
malum,  tamen  al  a<t  mall  exempli,  non  eat 
faciendum.  Although  in  Itself  a,  thing  may 
not  be  bad,  yet  If  It  holds  out  a  bad  example 
it  is  not  to  be  done.    2  Inst.  564. 

QUAMVIS  LEX  GENERALITER  LOQUI- 
tur,  reatrlngenda  tamen  est,  ut  ceaaante  ra- 
tions et  Ipsa  cesaat.  Although  the  law 
speaks  generally,  It  U  to  be  restrained,  since 
when  the  reason  on  which  It  Is  founded 
foils.  It  falls.    4  Inst  330. 

QUANDO  ABEST  PROVI3IO  PARTI8, 
adeet  provlalo  legls.  When  a  provision  of 
the  party  Is  lacking,  the  provision  of  the  law 
Is  at  hand.    13  C.  B.  960. 

QUANDO  ACCIDERINT  (Lat.  when  they 
fall  In).  In  practice.  When  a  defendant,  ex- 
ecutor or  administrator,  pleads  plene  admin- 
iatravit.  the  plaintiff  may  pray  to  have  judg- 
ment of  asseta  qvando  acoiderint.  Duller,  N. 
P.  169;  Bac.  Abr.  "Executor"  (M). 

By  taking  a  judgment  In  this  form,  the 
plaintiff  admits  that  the  defendant  has  fully 
administered  to  that  time.  1  Pet.  C.  C.  (U. 
S.)  442.  note.  See  11  Viner.  Abr.  379; 
Comyn,  Dig.  "Pleader"  (2  D  9). 

QUANDO  ALIQUID  CONCEDITUR,  CON- 
cedltur  In  sine  quo  lllud  fieri  non  poaslt. 
When  anything  Is  granted,  that  also  Is  grant- 
ed without  which  it  cannot  be  of  effect.  9 
Barb.  (N.  Y.)  516,  518;  10  Barb.  (N.  V.)  354. 
359. 

QUANDO  ALIQUID  MANDATUR,  MAN- 
datur  et  omne  per  quod  pervenitur  ad  illud. 
When  anything  is  commanded,  everything  by 
which  It  can  be  accompllehed  la  also  com- 
manded. 5  Coke,  116.  See  7  C.  B.  886;  14 
C.  B.  107:  6  Exch.  886,  889;  10  Exch.  449; 
2  El.  &  Bl.  301;  Story,  Ag.  (4th  Ed.)  110. 
179,  242.  299;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  431. 

QUANDO  ALIQUID  PER  SE  NON  SIT 
malum,  tamen  si  alt  mall  exempit,  non  eat  fa- 
ciendum. When  anything  by  itself  is  not 
evil,  and  yet  may  be  an  example  for  evil,  it 
Is  not  to  be  done.    2  Inst.  564. 
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QUANDO  ALIQUID  PROHIB£TUR  EX 
directo,  prohibetur  et  per  obllquum.    When 

anything  Is  prohibited  directly,  It  Is  also  pro- 
hibited Indirectly.    Co.  LItL  223. 

QUANDO  ALIQUID  PROHIBETUR,  PRO- 
hibetur  omne  per  quod  devenltur  ad  Itlud. 
When  anything  Is  prohibited,  everything  by 
which  it  is  reached  is  prohibited.  2  Inst. 
48;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  432; 
WIngate,  Max.  61S.  See  7  Clark  &  F.  509, 
546;  4  Bam.  A  C.  187,  193;  2  Term  B.  251, 
252;  8  Term  R.  301.  415;  15  Mees.  A  W.  7; 
11  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  329. 

QUANDO  ALIQUI8  ALIQUID  CONCED- 
It,  concedere  videtur  et  Id  sine  quo  res  uti 
non  potest.  When  a  person  grants  a  thing, 
he  is  supposed  to  grant  that  also  without 
which  the  thing  cannot  be  used.  3  Kent, 
Comm.  421. 

QUANDO  CHARTA  CONTINET  QENER- 
alem  clauaulam,  posteaque  descendit  ad  ver- 
ba apeclalla  quae  clausulae  generall  sunt 
consentanea,  Interpretanda  eat  charts  secun- 
dum verba  speclalla.  When  a  deed  contains 
a  general  clause,  and  afterwards  descends  to 
special  words,  consistent  with  the  general 
clause,  the  deed  is  to  be  construed  according 
to  the  special  words.    8  Coke,  154. 

QUANDO  DE  UNA  ET  EADEM  RE,  DUO 
onerablles  exiatunt,  unua,  pro  InsufTlclentla 
alterlus,  de  integro  onerabltur.  When  two 
persons  are  liable  concerning  one  and  the 
same  thing,  if  one  makes  default,  the  other 
must  bear  the  whole.    2  Inst.  277. 

QUANDO  DISPOSITIO  REFERRI  Po- 
test ad  duaa  res,  Ita  quod  secundum  rela- 
tionem  unam  vltjatur  et  secundum  alteram 
utills  sit,  turn  facienda  est  relatlo  ad  illam 
ut  valeat  dlsposltlo.  When  a  dlspoeition 
may  be  made  to  refer  to  two  things,  so  that, 
according  to  one  reference,  it  would  be  vi- 
tiated, and  by  tbe  other  It  would  be  made 
effectual,  such  a  reference  must  be  made 
that  the  disposition  shall  have  effect.  S  Coke, 
76b. 

QUANDO  DIVERSI  DESIDERANTUR 
actus  ad  allquem  statum  perflclendum,  plus 
reapicit  lex  actum  originalem.  When  differ- 
ent acts  are  required  to  the  formation  of 
an  estate,  the  law  chiefly  regards  the  origi- 
nal act.    10  Coke,  49. 

QUANDO  DUO  JURA  CONCURRENT  IN 
una  persona,  aequum  est  ac  si  essent  In  dl- 

versls.  When  two  rights  concur  in  one  per- 
son. It  is  tbe  same  as  if  they  wore  In  two 
separate  persons.    4  Coke,  118. 

QUANDO  JU8  DOMINI  REGIS  ET  SUB- 
ditl  concurrunt  Jus  regis  praeferrl  debeL 
When  the  right  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the 
subject  concur,  the  right  of  the  sovereign 
ought  to  be  preferred,  1  Coke.  129;  Co.  Lltt. 
30b;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  66. 

QUANDO  LEX  ALIQUID  ALICUI  CONCE- 
dlt,  concedere  videtur  Id  sine  quo  res  Ipsa  es- 
se non  potest.  When  the  law  gives  anything. 
it  gives  the  means  of  obtaining  it  6  Cokt 
47;  3  Kent.  Comm.  4S1.  ~(lf")0 
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QUANDO  LEX  ALIQUID  ALICUI  CON- 
eedlt,  omnia  Incldentia  Uclte  conceduntur. 
Wben  tbe  law  gives  aDythlag,  It  gives  tacitly 
what  iB  Incident  to  It.    2  Inst.  326;  Hob.  234. 

QUANDO  LEX  ALIQUtD  ALIQUO  CON- 
cedit,  concedltur  et  Id  sine  qua  res  Ipsa  esse 
non  potest.  Wben  tbe  law  grants  a  thing 
to  an;  one.  It  grants  that  also  without  which 
the  thing  Itself  cannot  exist  IE  Barb.  (N. 
Y.)  163,  160. 

QUANDO  LEX  EST  8PECIALI8,  RATIO 
autem  generalls,  general)t«r  lex  est  Intelll- 
genda.  When  the  law  1b  special,  but  ItB 
reason  Is  general,  tbe  law  la  to  be  under- 
stood generall;.      2  lust  83;  10  Coke,  101. 

QUANDO  LICET  ID  QUOD  MAJUS,  VtDE- 
tur  licere  Id  quod  minus.  Wben  the  greater 
la  allowed,  tbe  less  seeme  to  be  allowed  also. 
Sbep.  Touch.  429. 

QUANDO  MULIER  NOBILI8  NUPSERIT 
Ignoblll,  deslnit  esse  nobllls  nis)  nobllltas 
nativa  fuerlt.  Wben  a  noble  woman  manies 
a -man  not  noble,  ehe  ceases  to  be  noble,  nn- 
lees  ber  noblUtr  was  born  with  her.  i  Coke. 
118. 

QUANDO  PLUS  PIT  QUAM  FIERI  DE- 
bet,  videtur  etiam  lllud  fieri  quod  faciendum 
eat  When  more  Is  done  than  ought  to  be 
done,  that  too  shall  be  considered  as  per- 
formed which  should  have  been  performed; 
aa,  ff  a  man,  having  a  power  to  make  a 
lease  for  tea  years,  make  one  for  twenty 
yeara,  It  sball  be  void  only  tor  tbe  surplus. 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  1C6;  S 
Coke,  llG:  8  Coke,  SSa. 

QUANDO  QUOD  AGO  NON  VALET  UT 
ago,  valeat  quantum  valara  potest.  When 
that  which  I  do  does  not  have  effect  as  I  do 
it.  let  It  have  as  much  effect  aa  It  can.  16 
Johns.  (N.  Y.)  172,  178;  3  Barb.  Cb.  (N.  Y.) 
242,  261. 

QUANDO  RES  NON  VALET  UT  AQO, 
valeat  quantum  valere  poteat.  Wben  a  thing 
1b  of  no  force  aa  I  do  It.  it  sball  bave  as 
much  as  It  can  have.  Cowp.  600;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  483;  2  Smith, 
Lead.  Cas.  294;  6  Bast,  105;  1  Vent  216;  1 
H.  B1.  614,  620. 

QUANDO  VERBA  ET  MENS  CON- 
gruunt,  non  est  interpretation  I  locus.  When 
tbe  words  and  tbe  mind  a^ee.  there  Ib  no 
place  for  interpretation. 

QUANDO  VERBA  STATUTI  SUNT  SPE- 
clalla,  ratio  autem  generailt,  generallter  sta- 
tutum  est  Intel  llgendum.  When  tbe  words  of 
a  statute  are  special,  but  the  reason  oi 
Ject  of  it  general,  the  statute  is  to  be 
Btrued  generally.    10  Coke.  101b. 

QUANTI  MrNORIS  <Lat)  The  name  of  a 
particular  action  in  Loul^ana.  An  action 
gitanti  mtnoria  1b  one  brougbt  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  a  thing  sold.  In  conae- 
quence  of  defects  In  the  thing  which 
object  of  the  sale. 

Such  action  must  be  commenced   within 


QUARANTINE 

twelve  mouths  from  the  date  of  Uie  sale,  or 
from  the  time  wttbln  wblcli  the  defect  be- 
came known  to  the  purcliaser.  3  Mart.  (La.; 
N.  S.)  387;  11  Mart  (La.)  11. 

QUANTITY.  In  pleading.  That  which  Is 
susceptible  of  measure. 

it  Is  a  general  rule  that  wben  the  declara^ 
tlon  alleges  an  injury  to  goods  and  chattels, 
stay  contract  relating  to  them,  their  quan- 
tity should  be  stated.  Gould.  PI.  c.  4,  i  35. 
And  in  actions  for  the  recovery  of  real  ob- 
tbe  quantity  of  tbe  land  should  be 
speclHed.  Bracton,  431a;  11  Coke.  25b,  SSa; 
Doct  Plac.  S5.  86;   1  East  441;   8  E:ast  357; 

3  East  102;  Steph.  PI.  314,  316. 

QUANTUM  DAMNIFICATUS  (Lat)  In 
equity  practice.  An  Issue  directed  by  a 
court  of  equity  to  be  tried  in  a  court  of  law, 
ascertain  by  a  trial  before  a  Jury  the 
amount  of  damages  suffered  by  tbe  nonper- 
formance of  some  collateral  undertaking 
which  a  penalty  has  been  given  to  secure. 
Buch  damages  have  thus  been  ascer- 
tained, the  court  will  grant  relief  upon  thetr 
payment,    i  Bouv.  Inst,  note  3913. 

QUANTUM  MERUIT  (Lat)  In  pleading;. 
As  much  as  he  has  deserved. 

When  a  person  employa  anotber  to  do 
work  for  him.  without  any  ag^reement  as  to 
hia  compensation,  the  law  Implies  a  prom- 
lae  from  the  employer  to  the  workman  that 
he  will  pay  him  for  his  services  aa  much  as 
he  may  deserve  or  merit  In  BUch  caae,  the 
plaintiff  may  suggest  la  hlB  declaration  tliat 
the  defendant  promised  to  pay  htm  ae  much. 
OS  he  reasonably  deserved,  and  then  aver 
that  bis  trouble  was  worth  such  a  sum  of 
money,  which  the  defendant  has  omitted  to 
pay.  This  is  called  an  aitumptit  on  a  guan- 
(tim  meruit.  2  BI.  Comm.  162,  163;  1  Vlner, 
Abr.  346;  2  Phil.  Ev.  82. 

QUANTUM  TENENS  DOMINO  EX  HO- 
maglo,  tantum  dominus  tenenti  ex  dominlo 
debet  praeter  soiam  reverentiam;  mutua  de- 
bet esse  domlnli  et  homagll  fidelltatis  con- 
nexlo.  As  much  as  tbe  tenant  by  bis  hom- 
age owes  to  bis  lord,  so  much  Is  tbe  lord, 
by  his  lordBhlp,  Indebted  to  the  tenant,  ex- 
cept reverence  alone;  the  tie  of  dominion 
and  of  homage  ought  to  be  mutual.  Co.  Litt 
64. 

QUANTUM  VALEBAT  (Lat  as  much  as 
It  was  worth).  In  pleading.  When  goods 
are  sold  without  specifrlng  any  price,  the 
law  Implies  a  promise  from  the  buyer  to  the 
seller  that  be  will  pay  him  tor  them  as  much 
aa  tbey  were  worth. 

The  plaintiff  may.  in  such  case,  auggest 
In  biB  declaration  that  the  defendant  prom- 
ised to  pay  him  as  much  as  the  said  goods 
were  worth,  and  then  aver  that  tbey  were 
worth  so  much,  which  the  defendant  has 
refused  to  pay.  See  the  authorities  cited 
under  the  article  "Quantum  Meruit" 

QUARANTINE. 

In  Maritime  Law.    The  space  of  forty 

days,  or  Iobb,  during  which  the  crew  of  a 
ship  or  vessel  coming  from  a  port  or  place 
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infected  or  supposed  to  be  Infected  with  dis- 
ease are  required  to  remain  on  board  attc)* 
their  arrival,  before  they  can  be  permitted 
to  land: 

The   term   Is  applied  in  modern  usage   to 
any  isolation  by  taw  ot  infected  persons  or 

in  Real  Property.    The  space  of  forty 

days,  during  which  a  widow  has  a  right  to 
remain  In  her  late  husband's  principal  man- 
sion immediately  after  his  death.  The  right 
of  the  widow  is  also  called  her  "quarantine." 

QUARE  (Lat)  In  pleading.  Wherefore, 
This  word  Is  sometimes  used  In  the  writ 
in  certain  actions,  but  is  Inadmissible  In  a 
material  averment  In  the  pleadings,  for  It  ia 
merely  Interrogatory;  and  therefore,  when  a 
declaration  began  with  complaining  of  the 
defendant,  "wherefore  with  force,  etc.,  he 
broke  and  entered"  the  plaintiffs  close.  It 
was  considered  111,  Bac.  Abr.  "Pleas"  (B  B, 
4);  Gould,  PI.  c.  3.  5  34. 

aUARE  CLAUSUM  FREQIT.  See  "Tres- 


QUARE  IMPEDIT  (Lat.  whr  he  hinders). 
In  English  law,  A  real  pooseaeory  action 
which  can  be  brought  only  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  lies  to  recover  a  presenta- 
tion when  the  patron's  right  is  disturbed,  or 
to  try  a  disputed  title  to  an  advowson.  See 
"Disturbance;"  Mlreh.  Advowson,  365;  2 
Saund.  336a. 

QUAR£  INCUMBRAVIT  (Lat.  why  he/ln- 
cumbered).  A  writ  or  action  which  lay 
against  a  hlshop  after  Judgment  In  au  ac- 
tion quare  inpedit,  where  be  had  incum- 
bered the  church  with  a  clerk  pending  the 
action.    3  Bl.  Comm,  24S. 

QUARE  INTRUSIT  (Lat.  why  he  Intrud- 
ed). A  writ  that  formerly  lay  where  the 
lord  proffered  a  suitable  marriage  to 
ward,  who  rejected  it,  and  entered  into 
land,  and  married  another,  the  value  of  his 
marriage  not  being  satislled  to  the  lord. 
Abolished  by  12  Car.  11.  c.  24. 

QUARE  NON  ADMISIT  (Lat  wherefore  he 
did  not  admit).  A  writ  to  recover  damages 
against  a  bishop  who  does  not  admit  a  plain- 
tiff's clerk.  It  Is.  however,  rarely  or  never 
necessary;  for  it  is  said  that  a  bishop,  refus- 
ing to  execute  the  writ  ad  admitlendum  cJer- 
icum.  or  making  an  iusufflclent  return  to  it. 
may  be  fined.    Watson.  Cler.  Law.  302. 

QUARE  NON  PERMITTIT.     An  ancient 
writ,  which  lay  for  one  who  had  a  right 
present  to  a  church  for  a  turn  against  the 
proprietary.    Fleta,  lib,  5.  c.  e, 

QUARE  0BSTRUX1T  (Lat.  why  he  ob- 
BtructB.  (The  name  of  a  writ  formerly  used 
in  favor  of  one  who,  having  a  right  to  pass 
through  his  neighbor's  grounds,  was  pre- 
vented enjoying  such  right,  because  the  own- 
er of  the  grounds  had  obstructed  the  way. 


J)  QUARTO  DIE  POST 

QUARREL.  A  dispute;  a  difference.  Tn 
law,  particularly  in  releases,  which  are  tak- 
en most  strongly  against  the  releasor,  when 
a  man  releasee  all  quarrel  he  Is  said  to  le- 
lease  all  actions,  real  and  personal.  8  Coke, 
153. 

QUARRY.  A  place  whence  Stones  are  dug 
tor  the  purpose  ot  being  employed  In  build- 
ing, making  roads,  and  the  like. 

When  a  farm  Is  let  with  an  open  quarry, 
the  tenant  may,  when  not  restrained  by  his 
contract,  take  out  the  stone;  but  he  has  no 
right  to  open  new  quarries.     See  "Waste." 


QUARTER  SALES.  In  New  York,  a  cer- 
tain fraction  of  the  purchase  money  Is  often 
conditioned  to  be  paid  bach  on  alienation  of 
the  estate;  and  this  fine  on  alienation  Is  ex- 
pressed as  a  "tenth  sales,"  a  "quarter  sales," 
etc.  7  Cow.  (N.  y.)  286;  7  Hill  (N.  Y.)  BBS; 
7  N,  Y.  490. 

QUARTER  SEAL.  Tn  Scotch  law.  The 
seal  kept  by  the  director  of  the  chancery  in 
Scotland  Is  so  called.  It  is  in  the  shape  and 
Impression  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  great 
seal.    Bell,  Diet. 

QUARTER  SESSIONS.  A  court  bearing 
this  name,  mostly  Invested  with  the  trial  of. 
criminals.  It  tfikes  Us  name  from  sitting 
quarterly,  or  once  In  three  months. 

The  English  courts  of  quarter  sessions 
were  erected  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
See  St.  36  Edw.  III.;  Crabb.  HlsL  Eng.  Law, 
278. 

QUARTER  YEAR.  In  the  computation  of 
time,  a  quarter  year  consists  of  ninety-one 
days.  Co.  LItt.  135b;  2  Rolle,  Abr.  521,  lib. 
40;  Rev.  St.  N.  Y.  pL  1.  c  19,  tit.  1,  9  8. 

QUARTERING.  A  barbarous  punishment, 
formerly  Inflicted  on  criminals  by  tearing 
them  to  pieces  by  means  of  four  horses,  one 
attached  to  each  limb. 

QUARTERING  OF  SOLDIERS.  Furnish- 
ing soldiers  with  iMard  or  lodging  or  both. 
Const.  U.  3.  Amend,  art.  3,  provides  that  "^o 
soldier  shall.  In  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
tn  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  own- 
er, nor  in  time  of  war  but  In  a 
prescribed  by  law." 


QUARTO  DIE  POST  (Lat  fourth  day  aft- 
er).   Appearance  day.  which  is  the  fourth 

day  Inclusive  from  the  return  of  the  writ; 
and  If  the  person  summoned  appears  on  that . 
day,  it  Is  Bufflclent.  On  this  day.  also,  the . 
court  begins  to  sit  for  despatch  of  business. 
These  three  days  were  originally  given  as  an 
Indulgence.  3  Bl,  Comm.  278;  Tldd,  New 
Prac,  134,  But  this  practice  is  now  altered.. 
IS  &  16  Vict.  C.  7S. 
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QUASH.     la  practice.     To  overthrow  or 

Distinguished  from  "dlBmlBB."  The  tarm 
"quasb,"  as  applied  to  wrltE,  U  predicated 
of  some  defect  In  the  writ  Itself,  or  In  the 
form  of  the  writ,  which  defect  does  not 
reach  the  merits  o(  the  case;  the  usual  prac- 
tice being  to  grant  a  new  writ  on  the  origi- 
nal petition.  Dismissal  Is  applied  to  the  re- 
moval or  disposal  ot  the  cause  itself,  and 
not  to  tbe  mere  annulment  of  the  writ.  24 
MlBB.  457. 

QUASHAL.    The  act  of  quashing. 

QUASI  (Lat.  as  if;  almost).  A  term  used 
to  mark  a  resemblance,  and  wblcb  supposes 
a  little  difference  between  two  objects.  Dig. 
11.  7.  1.  S.  1.  Civilians  use  tbe  expressions 
^uaai  contractus.  Quasi  aelictam,  quasi  pos- 
»esaio,  quasi  traililio,  etc. 

QUASI  AFFINITY.  In  civil  law.  The  af- 
flnltr  wblcb  exists  between  two  persons,  one 
of  whom  bas  been  betrothed  to  the  kindred 
of  the  other,  but  who  have  never  been  mar- 
ried. For  exatuple,  vay  brother  Is  betrothed 
to  Maria,  and  afterwards,  before  marriage, 
be  dies.  There  then  exists  between  Maria 
and  me  a  quasi  aCDnlty. 

The  history  of  England  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  this  kind.  Catherine  of  Arragon 
was  betrothed  to  tbe  brother  of  Henry  VIIl. 
Afterwards,  Henry  married  her,  and  under 
the  pretense  of  tbte  Quasi  affinity  he  repudi- 
ated her,  becauBe  tbe  marriage  was  incestu- 

QUASI  CONTRACTUS  (Lat.)  In  civil  law. 
The  act  or  a  person,  permitted  by  law,  by 
•which  be  obligates  himself  towards  another, 
<ir  by  which  another  binds  himself  to  blm, 
-without  any  agreement  between  them. 

By  article  2272  of  the  Civil  Code  o(  Lou- 
idana,  wblcb  is  translated  from  article  1371 
■ot  tbe  Code  Civil,  quasi  contracts  are  defined 
<o  be  "the  lawful  and  purely  voluntary  acts 
^t  a  man,  from  which  there  results  any  ob^ 
ligation  whatever  to  a  third  person,  and 
^sometimes  a  reciprocal  obligation  between 
ithe  partlee."  In  contracts,  it  la  the  consent 
lot  the  contracting  parties  which  produces  tbe 
obligation;  In  gnasi  contracts  no  consent  is 
required,  and  the  obligation  arises  from  the 
law  or  natural  equity,  on  tbe  facts  of  tbe 
case.  Those  acts  are  called  "ffiHW*  con- 
tracts" because,  without  being  contracts,  they 
bind  the  parties  as  contracta  do. 

There  is  no  term  In  tbe  common  law 
■wblcli  answers  to  that  ot  "quasi  contract." 
Many  ^uasi  contracts  may  doubtless  be 
classed  among  "Implied  contracts."  There  Is, 
however,  a  difference  to  be  noticed.  For  ex- 
ample. In  case  money  should  be  paid  by  mis- 
take to  a  minor.  It  may  be  recovered  from 
him  by  the  civil  law,  because  his  consent  Is 
not  necessary  to  a  g-uasi  contract;  but  by  tbe 
common  law.  if  It  can  be  recovered,  it  must 
be  upon  an  agreement  to. which  the  law  pre- 
sumes he  bas  consented,  and  It  is  doubtful. 
Upon  principle,  whether  such  recovery  could 

Quasi  contracts  may  be  multiplied  almost 
to  Infinity.    They  are,  however,  divided  into 
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live  classes, — such  as  relate  to  tbe  voluntarjr 
and  spontaneous  management  of  tbe  affairs 
of  another,  without  authority  (neootioruTn 
gestio) ;  tbe  administration  of  tutorship;  tlie 
management  of  common  property  (commu- 
iiio  bonorum);  the  acquisition  of  an  inher- 
itance; and  the  payment  of  a  sum  ot  money 
or  other  thing  by  mistake,  when  nothing 
was  due  {indehiti  solutio). 

Each  of  these  quasi  contracts  has  an  aHlD- 
Ity  with  some  contract.  Thus,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  another  without  au- 
thority, and  tutorship,  are  compared  to  a 
mandate;  the  community  of  property,  to  a 
partnership:  tbe  acquisition  ot  an  Inherit- 
ance, to  a  stipulation;  and  the  payment  of  a 
thing  which  Is  not  due,  to  a  loan. 

QUASI  CONTRACT.  A  liability  simitar  to 
that  created  by  contract,  but  not  really  aris- 
ing by  the  consent  at  tbe  parties. 

Quasi  contracts  are  said  to  he  founded  in 
general 

( 1  >  On  a  record,  as  the  liability  on  a  Judg- 

12)  On  a  statutory,  official,  or  customary 
duty,  as  the  obligation  of  a  husband  for  nec- 
essaries furnished  his  wife,  even  against  his 
orders;  or  the  liability  of  a  vessel  tor  half 
pilotage  on  refusing  the  first  pilot  offering 
himself.    2  Wall.  (U.  S.)  450. 

(3)  On  the  doctrine  that  no  one  shall  be 
permitted  to  enrich  himself  unjustly  at  the 
expense  of  another;  as  the  liability  ol  aa 
infant  to  pay  tor  necBsaarles  (141  Mass. 
530),  or  the  liability  to  repay  money  paid 
by  mistake  (Keener,  Quasi  Cont.  16). 

The  distinction  between  "fluosi  contract" 
and  "Implied  contract"  appears  to  be  one  of 
degree,  rather  than  of  principle.  It  has  been 
said  that  Implied  contract  extends  to  those 
cases  where  there  was  an  Intent  to  contract, 
or  at  least  no  Intent  not  to  contract;  but  in 
many  cases  commonly  assigned  to  Implied 
contracts,  the  only  evidence  of  Intent  to  con- 
tract is  in  the  imputed  knowledge  that  the 
law  would  impose  a  given  liability,  and  this 
element  Is  absent  from  but  few  Quasi  con- 
tracts. On  the  other  hand,  the  test  of  defi- 
nite Intention  not  to  contract  would  exclude 
many  liabilities  properly  classified  as  quasi 
contractual,  e.  g.,  that  for  money  paid  by 
mistake. 

It  may  be  satd,  generally,  that  quasi  con- 
tracts embrace  those  cases  where  there  was  a 
positive  intention  not  to  contract,  and  case* 
where  there  was  no  Intent  to  contract,  and 
the  party  was  more  remote  from  any  In- 
ferred Intent  than  In  cases  of  Implied  con- 
tract, but  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  can- 
not. In  tbe  present  state  of  legal  nomencla- 
ture, be  drawn. 

QUASI  CORPORATIONS.    A  term  applied 

to  those  bodies  which,  though  not  vested 
with  the  general  powers  of  corporations,  are 
yet  recognised  by  statutes  or  Immemorial 
usage  as  persons  or  corporations  aggregate, 
with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  their  ag- 
Rregate  capacity.  2  Kent,  Comm.  274;  9 
Mass.  24T:  1  Me.  361. 

A  body  having  capacity  to  make  contracta 
In  respect  to  county  affatr&  and  ha^ng  per- 
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petual  BuccesslOD,  ts  a  quasi  corpomtlon  (2 
Wall.  [U.  S.]  501),  e.  B-,  the  overseers  of  the 

poor  (18  Johns.  IN.  T.]  407). 

QUASI  DELICT.  In  civil  law.  An  act 
whereby  a  person,  without  malice,  but  by 
fault,  negligence,  or  imprudeuce  not  legally 
excusable,  causes  injury  to  another. 

A  quasi  delict  may  be  public  or  private. 
The  QSglect  ol  the  affairs  of  a  community, 
when  It  is  our  duty  to  attend  to  them,  may 
be  a  crime;  the  neglect  of  a  private  matter, 
under  similar  circumstances,  may  be  the 
ground  of  a  civil  action.  Bowyer,  Mod.  Civ. 
Law,  c.  43,  p.  265. 

QUA  SI-DEPOSIT.  A  kind  of  Involuntary 
bailment,  which  takes  place  where  a  person 
acquires  possession  of  property  lawfully,  by 
finding.     Story,  Ballm.  §  85. 

QUASI  EASEMENT.  An  "easement,"  la 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  can  only  exist 
in  respect  of  two  adjoining  pieces  of  land 
occupied  by  different  persons,  and  can  only 
Impose  a  negative  duty  on  the  owner  of  the 
servient  tenement.  Hence  an  obligation  on 
the  owner  o(  land  to  repair  the  fence  be- 
tween bis  and  his  neighbor's  land  is  not  a 
true  easement,  but  Is  eometimes  called  a 
"quasi  easement."    Oale,  Basem.  G16. 

QUASI  ENTAIL.  A  quasi  entail  exists  when 
an  estate  pur  autre  vie  is  limited  to  a  person 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body. 

QUASI  FEE.  An  estate  gained  by  wrong; 
for  wrong  Is  unlimited  and  uncontained  wltli- 
in  rules.    Wharton. 

QUASI  OFFENSES,  or  QUASI  CRIMES. 
Wrongs  against  the  general  or  local  public 
which  have  not  been  declared  crimes  (68  111. 

375);  e.  g.,  bastardy  proceedings,  which  are 
commonly  said  to  be  quasi  criminal. 

Offenses  for  which  some  person  other  than 
the  actual  perpetrator  Is  responeible,  the  per- 
petrator being  presumed  to  act  by  command 
cf  the  re-ronslble  'arty. 

Injuries  which  have  been  unlntentionaUr 
caused.  | 

QUASI  PARTNERS.  Partners  of  lands,' 
ro^ds,  or  c>'attets,  who  are  not  actual  pftrt- ' 
ners,  are  sometimes  so  called,  Potlt.  de 
Soclete.  Append,  note  184.     See  ■'Part  Ow..- 

QUASI  PERSONALTY.  Things  which  are 
movable  in  point  of  law,  though  fixed  to 
things  real,  either  actually,  as  emblements 
Ifructut  industriales) ,  fixtures,  etc.,  or  ficti- 
tiously, as  chattels  real,   leases  for   years, 

QUASI  POSSESSION.  Such  use  as  Is  to  a 
•  right  what  possession  Is  to  a  thing,  when 
the  enjoyment  is  exercised  by  means  of  pos- 
session of  the  thing,  which  Is  the  subject 
of  the  right  the  Idea  of  quasi  possession  does 
not  arise,  and  the  term  is  confined  to  those 
rights  which  merely  give  a  limited  power 
of  using  the  thing,  as  In  case  of  easements. 
The  term  Is  little  used,  "enjoyment"  being 
more  frequently  employed. 


QUASI  POSTHUMOUS  CHILD.  In  clvU 
law.  One  wbo,  born  during  the  flfe  of  his 
grandfather  or  other  male  ascerraant,  was 
not  his  heir  at  the  time  be  made  his  testa- 
ment, but  wbo,  by  the  death  of  his'  father, 
became  his  heir  in  his  lifetime.  Inst.  2.  13. 
2;  Dig.  28.  3.  13. 

QUASI  PURCHASE.  This  term  Is  used  in 
the  civil  law  to  denote  that  a  thing  14to  be 
considered  as  purchased  from  the  presumed 
consent  of  the  owner  of  a  thing;  as,  If  a 
roan  should  consume  a  cheese,  which  Is  tn 
bis  possession  and  belonging  to  another,  with 
an  Intent  to  pay  the  price  of  It  to  the  owner, 
the  consent  of  the  latter  will  be  presumed, 
as  the  cheese  would  have  been  spoiled  by 
keeping  It  longer.    Wolff.  Dr.  Nat  {  691. 

QUASI  REALTY.  Things  which  are  fixed 
In  contemplation  of  law  to  realty,  but  mov- 
able in  themselves,  as  heirlooms  (or  limbs 
of  the  Inheritance),  title  deeds,  court  rolls. 
etc.     Wharton. 

QUASI  TENANT  AT  SUFFERANCE.  An 
under  tenant,  who  is  in  possession  at  tbe  de- 
termination of  an  original  lease,  and  Is  per* 
mltted  by  the  reversioner  to  hold  over. 

QUASI  TORT,  Though  not  a  recognised 
term  of  English  law.  It  may  be  conveniently 
used  In  those  cases  where  a  man  who  has 
not  committed  a  tort  Is  liable  as  if  be  had. 
Thus,  a  master  ts  liable  for  wrongful  acts 
done  by  his  servant  In  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment Broom,  Com.  Law,  690;  Underh. 
Torts,  29.  Austin  rejects  "quasi  torts."  or 
"Quasi  delict."  altogether.    Austin,  Jur.  969. 

QUASI-TRADITIO  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  A 
term  used  to  designate  that  a  person  Is  in 
the  use  of  the  property  of  another,  which 
the  latter  suffers  and  does  not  oppose.  Lee 
BIm.  i  396.  It  also  signifies  the  act  by  which 
the  right  of  property  Is  ceded  In  a  thing 
to  a  person  wbo  Is  In  possession  of  It;  as.  If 
1  loan  a  boat  to  Paul,  and  deliver  It  to  him, 
and  afterwards  I  sell  him  the  boat.  It  Is 
not  requisite  tbat  he  should  deliver  the 
boat  to  me  to  be  again  delivered  to  him. 
There  Is  a  quasi  tradition  or  delivery. 

QUASI  TRUSTEE.  A  person  who  reaps  a 
benefit  from  a  breach  of  trust,  and  so  be- 
comes answerable  as  a  trustee.  Lewln. 
Trusts  (4tb  Bd.)  592,  638. 

QUASI  USUFRUCT.  In  the  civil  law.  A 
name  given  to  a  usufmctory  Interest  in  con. 
Bumable  things.    See  "Usufruct." 

QUATER  COUSIN.  "The  very  name  of 
eater,  or  (as  it  is  more  properly  written) 
quater  cousins,  is  grown  into  a  proverb,  to 
express,  by  way  of  Irony,  the  last  and  most 
trivial  degree  of  Intimacy  and  regard."  Bl. 
Law  Tr.  6. 

QUATUOR  PEDIBUS  CURRIT  (Law Lat) 
Runs  upon  four  feet;  runs  upon  all  fours. 
A  term  used  to  denote  an  exact  correspond- 
ence. See  "All  Fours."  Nullum  simile  qua- 
tttor  pedibus  currit,  no  simile  holds  In  ev- 
erything.   Co.  Litt.  3a.    "It  does  not  follow 


QUATUORVIRi 


QUATUORVIR)  (Lat.  four  men).  In  Ro- 
man law.  Magistrates  who  had  the  care  ana 
Inspection  ot  roads.    Dig.  1.  2.  3.  30. 

QUAY.  A  whart  at  which  to  load  or  land 
goods.    Sometimes  Hpelled  "key." 

Id  its  enlarged  BenBC,  the  word  "quay" 
means  the  whole  space  between  the  Qrst  row 
of  houses  of  a  city  and  the  sea  or  river.  5 
La.  152,  215.  So  much  of  the  quay  as  Is 
requisite  tor  the  public  use  of  loading  and 
unloading  vessels  Is  public  property,  and 
cannot  be  appropriated  to  private  use, 
the  rest  may  be  private  property. 


QUE  ESTATE  (i.at.  ifuem  stalum.  or  which 
estate).  A  plea  by  which  a  man  prescribes 
In  himself  and  those  whose  estate  he  holds. 
2  Bl.  Comm.  270;  18  Viner,  Abr.  133-140;  Co. 
Utt.  121a;  Hardr.  459;  2  Bouv.  Inat  note 
499. 

QUEAN.  A  worthless  woman;  a  strumpet. 
The  meaning  of  this  word,  which  la  now  sel- 
dom used.  Is  said  not  to  be  well  ascertained. 
2  Rolle,  Abr.  296;  Bac.  Abr.  "Slander"  (U  3). 

QUEEN.    A  female  sovereign. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  BOUNTY.  BySt.ZAnne. 
c.  11,  all  the  revenue  of  first  fruit  and 
tenths  was  vested  in  trustees  forever,  to 
form  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  poor  livingE.  1  Bl.  Comm.  2S6;  2 
Burn,  Bcc.  Law,  260- 26S. 

CULEN  CONSORT.  The  wife  of  a  reign- 
ing klni.     1  HI.  Comm.  218.     She  is  looked 

upriT'  bv  the  law  as  a  /"-"e  s'jIc,  as  to  her 
power  cl  fontractlng,  s-lng.  etc.     Id. 

QUEEN   DOWACrR.     The  widow  of  the 

king.    She  has  most  ot  the  privileges  belong- 
ing to  a  queen  consort.    1  HI.  Comm.  229. 

QUEEN  GOLD.  A  royal  revenue  t>elong- 
Ing  to  every  queen  consort  during  her  mar- 
riage with  the  king,  and  due  from  every 
person  who  has  made  a  voluntary  One  or 
offer  to  the  king  of  ten  marks  or  upwards. 
In  consideration  ot  any  grant  or  privilege 
conferred  by  the  crown.  It  is  due  of  record 
on  the  recording  of  the  fine.  It  was  last  ex- 
acted In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  la  now 
quite  obsolete.  1  Bl.  Comm.  220-222;  For- 
tesc.  de  Laud.  393;  Jacob. 

QUEEN  REGNANT.  She  who  holds  the 
crown  In  her  awn  fight  She  has  the  same 
duties  and  prerogatives,  etc.,  as  a  king.  St. 
1  Mar.  I.  St.  3,  c.  1;  1  Bl.  Comm.  218;  1 
Wooddeson.  Lect.  94. 

QUEEN'S  (or  KING'S)  ADVOCATE.  An 
English  advocate  who  holds.  In  the  courts  In 
which  the  rules  of  the  canon  and  civil  law 
prevail,  a  similar  position  to  that  which  the 
attorney  general  holds  In  the  ordinary  courts, 
(.  f.,  he  acts  as  counsel  for  the  crown  In  eccle- 
siastical, admiralty,  and  probate  cases,  and 


>6)  QUERKNS 

advises  the  crown  on  questions  of  Interna- 
tional law.  In  order  of  precedence,  it  seems 
that  he  ranks  after  the  attorney  general.  3 
Stepb.  Comm.  275.  note;  Man.  S.  ad  L.  19 
Append.  IV. 

QUEEN'S  BENCH,  The  English  court  ot 
king's  bench  Is  so  called  during  the  relga 
of  a  queen.    3  Stepb.  Comm.  403. 

QUEEN'S  (or  KING'S)  COUNSEL.  In  Eng- 
lish taw.  Barristers  called  within  the  bar, 
and  selected  to  be  the  queen's  (or  king's) 
counsel,  learned  In  the  law;  answering  in 
some  measure  to  the  advocates  of  the  reve- 
nue {advocati  /ltd)  among  the  Romans. 
They  cannot  l>e  employed  In  any  causa 
against  the  crown,  without  special  license. 
3  Bl.  Comm.  27;  3  Steph.  Coram.  386. 

QUEEN'S  (or  KING'S)  EVIDENCE,  Tea- 
tlmony  of  an  accomplice  in  a  felony,  ad- 
mitted as  evidence  for  the  crown  against  his 
accomplices.  1  Steph.  Comm.  398.  See 
"State's  Evidence." 

QUEEN'S  PRISON.  In  English  law.  A 
prison  appropriated  to  the  debtors  and  crim- 
inals confined  under  process,  or  by  author- 
ity of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster, 
the  Marshalsea  court  and  Palace  court,  and 
the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  also  to 
persons  imprisoned  under  the  bankrupt  law. 
It  wBs  esUblished  by  St.  6  A  6  Vict  c.  22, 
consolidating  Into  one  the  queen's  bench, 
the  Fleet,  and  the  Marshalsea  prisons.  3 
Steph.  Comm.  2&i. 

QUEM  REDOITUM  REDDIT.  A  real  ac- 
tion, by  which  the  grantee  of  a  rent  could 
compel  the  tenants  to  attorn  to  him. 

QUEMADMOOUM  A  D  QUAESTIONEM 
racti  non  respondent  Judlces,  Ita  ad  quaea- 
tlonem  juris  non  reapondent  Juratorea.  In 
the  same  manner  that  Judges  do  not  answer 
to  questions  of  fact,  so  Jurors  do  not  a 
to  questions  of  law.  Co.  Lltt.  295. 


QUERELA  (Lat,)  An  action  preferred  in 
any  court  of  Justice.  The  plaintiff  was  called 
giierens,  or  complainant,  and  hts  brief,  com- 
plaint, or  declaration  was  called  Querela. 
Jacob.    See  "Audita  Querela." 

QUERELA  CORAM  REGE  A  CONCILIO 
dlscutlenda  et  termlnanda.    A  writ  by  which 

is  called  to  Justify  a  complaint  of  a 
trespass  made  to  the  king  himself,  hefor» 
the  king  and  his  council.    Reg.  Orig.  124. 

QUERELA  INOPFICIOSI  TE8TAMENTI 
Lat.  complaint  of  an  undutiful  or  unkind 
will).  In  civil  law.  A  species  of  action  al- 
lowed to  a  child  who  had  l>een  unjustly  dis- 
inherited, to  Bet  aside  the  will,  founded  on 
the  presumption  of  law.  in  such  cases,  that  • 
the  parent  was  not  In  his  right  mind.  Calv. 
Leu.;    2  Kent  Comm.  327;  Bell,  Diet 

QUERENS  (Lat  from  qveri.  to  complain). 
In  old  English  practice.  A  plaintiff;  the 
plalntitr  or  complaining  party.  Bracton, 
fols.  9Sb,  214,  240,  et  passim;  8  Coke.  153b. 
The  complaining  party  in  a  personal  aoUen; 


&B  petens  ( demandaot)  was,  Id  a  real  ac- 
tion. Actor,  sive  Ht  petens  live  guerens. 
Bracton,  fol.  106b.  But  querent  was  used  in 
assizes.    Fleta,  lib.  4,  c.  7. 

QUESTA  (Law  Lat.)  tn  old  recordB.  A 
quest;  an  Inquest,  inquisition,  or  Inquiry, 
upon  the  oatliB  ol  an  impanelled  Juir.  Cow- 
ell. 

QUESTION. 

In  Old  Criminal  Law.  A  means  some- 
times employed  In  some  countries,  by  torture, 
to  compel  supposed  great  criminals  to  dis- 
close their  accomplices  or  to  acknowledge 
tbelr  crimes. 

This  torture  Is  called  "question"  because, 
as  the  unlortunate  person  accused  is  made 
to  suffer  pain,  he  is  asked  questions  as  to  his 
supposed  crime  or  accomplices.  Tbis  is  un- 
known in  the  United  States.  See  Fotb.  Proc. 
Crlm.  sec.  6,  art  2,  S  3. 

In  Evidence.     An  InterroBatlon  put  to 

a  witness,  requesting  him  to  declare  the 
truth  of  certain  facts  as  far  ae  he  knows 

Questions  are  either  general  or  leading. 
By  a  general  question  Is  meant  such  a  one 
as  requires  the  witness  to  state  all  he  knows, 
without  any  suggestion  being  made  to  iilm; 
as,  "Who  gave  the  blow?"  A  leading  ques- 
tion is  one  which  leads  the  mind  of  the  wlt- 
neea  to  the  answer,  or  auggeets  it  to  him; 
as,  "Did  A.  B,  give  the  blow?" 

The  Roraane  called  a  question  by  which 
the  fact  or  supposed  fact  which  the  interro- 
gator expected  or  wished  to  find  asserted  In 
and  by  the  answer  was  made  known  to  the 
proposed  respondent  a  "suggestive"  inter- 
rogation; as,  "Is  not  your  name  A.  B.?" 
See  "Leading  Question." 

In  Practice.  A  point  on  which  the  par- 
ties are  not  agreed,  and  which  is  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  a  judge  and  jury. 

When  the  doubt  or  difference  arises  as  to 
what  the  law  is  on  a  certain  state  of  tacts, 
this  is  said  to  be  a  "legal  question;"  and 
when  the  party  demurs,  this  is  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  court.  When  it  arises  aa  to  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  facta,  this  is  a  "ques- 
tion of  fact,"  and  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
Jury. 

QUESTUS  EST  NOBIS.  A  writ  of  nui- 
sance which  lay  against  one  who  acquired, 
by  descent  or  alienation,  the  thing  which 
caused  the  nuisance.  It  was  given  by  15 
Edw.  I.  Formerly  only  the  person  causing 
it  was  liable.    Cowell. 

QUI  ABJURAT  REGNUM  AMITTIT  REG- 
num,  Md  non  regem;  patrlam,  sed  non  p: 
trem  patriae.  He  who  abjures  the  realr 
leaves  the  realm,  but  not  the  king;  the 
country,  but  not  the  father  of  the  country, 
7  Coke.  9. 

QUI  ACCUSAT  INTEGRAE  PAMAE  SIT 
et  non  crlminosuB.  Let  htm  who  accttses  be 
of  clear  fame,  and  not  criminal.    3  Inst.  26. 

QUI  ACQUIRIT  8IBI  ACQUIRIT  HAERE- 
dibua.  He  who  acquires  for  himself  acquires 
for  bis  heirs.    Tray.  Lat.  Max.  496. 


QUI  DOIT,  ETC. 

QUI  ADIMIT  MEDIUM  DIRIMIT  FINEM. 
He  who  takes  away  the  meana  destroys  the 
end.    Co.  Litt.  161. 

QUI  ALIQUID  STATUERIT  PARTE  IN. 
audita  altera,  aequum  licet  dlxerit,  baud 
aequum  facerit.  He  who  decides  anything,  a 
party  being  unheard,  though  he  should  de- 
cide right,  does  wrong  6  Coke,  62;  4  Bl. 
Comm.  483. 

QUI  ALTERIUS  JURE  UTITUR,  EODEM 
jure  uti  debet.  He  who  uses  the  right  of  an- 
other ought  to  use  the  same  right.  Poth. 
Tr,  de  Change,  pt.  I,  c.  4.  §  IH;  Broom,  Leg. 
Max.  <3d  London  Ed.)  421. 

QUI  APPROBAT  NON  REPROBAT.  He 
who  approbates  do^s  rot  reprobate,  I.  e.,  he 
cannot  both  accept  and  reject  the  ume 
thing. 

QUI  BENE  DISTINGUIT  BENE  OOCET. 
He  who  distinguishes  well,  learns  well.  2 
Inst.  470. 


QUI  CADIT  A  SYLLABA  CADIT  A  TOTA 
causa.  He  who  falls  in  a  syllable  fails  in 
bis  whole  cause.  Bracton,  foL  211;  St 
Wales.  12  Edw.  I.;  3  Bi.  Comm.  407. 

QUI  CONCEDIT  ALIQUID,  CONCEDERE 
videtitr  et  id  sine  quo  concessio  est  irHta, 
sine  quo  tea  Ipsa  esse  non  potuit.     He  who 

grants  anything  is  considered  aa  granting 
that  without  which  hla  grant  would  be  idle, 
without  which  the  thing  itself  could  not  ex- 
ist.   11  Coke,  52;  Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  32. 

QUI  CONFIRMAT  NIHIL  DAT.     He  who 

confirms  does  not  give.  2  Bout.  InBt.  note 
2069. 

QUI  CONTEMNIT  PRAECEPTUM  CON- 
lemnlt  praeeipientem.  He  who  contemns  the 
pietept  contemns  the  party  giving  it.     IS 

Coke,  96. 

QUI  CUM  ALIO  CONTRAHiT,  VEL  EST, 
vei  debet  esse  non  Ignarus  conditJonis  ejus. 
He  who  contracts  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
the  quality  of  the  person  with  whom  he  con- 
tracts, otherwise  he  is  not  excusable.  Dig. 
TiO,  17.  19;  2  Hagg.  Consist;  Story,  Confl. 
Laws,  5  76. 

QUI  DAT  FINEM  DAT  MEDIA  AD  FINEM 

necesBaria.  He  who  gives  an  end  gives  the 
means  to  that  end.    3  MasB.  129. 

QUI  DESTRUIT  MEDIUM  OESTRUIT  Fl- 
nem.  He  who  destroys  the  means  destroys 
the  end,  11  Coke,  51;  Shep.  Touch.  342;  Co. 
Litt  161a. 

QUI  DOIT  INHERITER  AL  PERE  DOIT 
inheriter  ai  fltz.  He  who  ought  to  inherit 
from  the  father  ought  to  inherit  from  the 
son.  2  Bl.  Comm.  250.  373;  Broom,  Leg. 
Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  459. 


QUI  EVEHTIT,  ETC. 


QUI  PECCAT,  ETC. 


QUI  EVERTIT  CAUSAM  EVERTIT  CAU- 
■atum  futurum.  He  who  overthrows  the  cause 
overthrows  Its  future  effects.    10  Coke,  61. 

QUI  EX  DAMNATO  COITU  NA8CUNTUR 
Inter  llberos  non  computentur.  They  who 
are  ttorn  of  an  UUclt  union  should  not  be 
counted  among  children.  Co.  Lltt.  8.  See 
1  Bouv.  In^t.  note  289;  Bracton,  G;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  460. 

QUI  PACIT  ID  QUOD  PLUS  EST  FACIT 
Id  quod  minus  est,  sed  non  eonvertitur.  He 
who  does  that  which  Is  more  does  that  whlcb 
Is  less,  but  not  vice  versa.    Bracton,  20Tb. 

QUI  FACIT  PER  ALIUM  FACIT  PER  SB. 
He  who  acta  by  or  through  another  acta 
Mmfelf:  i.  e..  the  acts  of  an  agent  are  the 
acts  of  the  priDclpaL  1  BI.  Comm.  4S9; 
Story,  Ab._!|  UO;  2  Bout.  Inst,  notea  1373, 
1335.  nZ6:  7  Man.  A  G.  32,  33;  16  Mees.  ft 
\V.  26:  8  Scott,  N.  R.  590;  6  Clark  ft  F.  SOO; 
10  Mass.  165. 

QUI  HABET  JURISDICTIONEM  AB50L- 
vend[  habet  Jurisdletlonem  tigandi.  He  who 
has  JurisdictloD  to  loosen  has  Jurisdiction  to 
bind.     12  Coke,  59. 

QUI  HAERET  IN  LITERA  HAERET  IN 
cortlce.  He  who  adheres  to  the  letter  ad- 
heres to  the  bark.  Co.  Lttt.  289;  5  Coke, 
4b;  11  Coke,  34b;  12  East.  372. 

QUI  IGNORAT  QUANTUM  SOLVERE  DE- 
beat  non  potest  in  probua  vid^r-.     He  who 

dops  not  know  what  be  ought  to  pay  does 
not  want  probity  In  not  paying.  Dig.  SO.  17. 
99. 

QUI  IN  JUS  OOMINIUMVE  ALTERIUS 
•uccedit  Jure  ejus  ut)  debet.  He  who  suc- 
ceeds to  the  right  or  property  of  another 
ought  to  use  I'ls  right,  i.  e.,  holds  It  eubjeot 
to  the  same  rights  and  llablllUeB  as  attactied 
to  it  In  the  hands  of  the  asaignor.  Dig.  60. 
17.  177;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.) 
420,  42G. 

QUI  IN  UTERO  EST  PRO  JAM  NATO 
habetur  quoties  de  ejus  commodo  quaeritur. 
He  who  la  in  the  womb  Is  considered  as  bom 
whenever  his  benefit  is  concerned. 


QUI  MOLITUR  INSIDIAS  IN  PATRIAM 
Id  facit  quod  Insanus  nauta  perforana  navem 

In  qua  vehltur.  He  who  betrays  hla  conDtrr 
is  like  the  inaane  sailor  who  bores  a  bole  in 
the  ship  which  carries  him.     3  InsL  3G. 

QUI  NASCITUR  SINE  LEGITIMO  MATRI- 
monio  matrem  aequltur.  He  who  is  bom  oat 
of  lawful  matrimony  follows  the  condition 
of  the  mother. 

QUI  NON  CADUNT  IN  C0N8TANTEM 
virum  vani  tlmores  sunt  aestlmandi.  Those 
are  to  be  esteemed  vain  (eara  which  do  not 

affect  a  man  of  a  firm  mind.    7  Coke,  27. 

QUI  NON  HABET,  ILLE  NON  DAT.     Who 

has  not,  he  gives  not.    Sbep.  Touch.  243;  4 

Wend.  (N.  Y.)  619. 

QUI  NON  HABET  IN  AERE  LUAT  IN 
corpore,  ne  quia  peccetur  Impune.  He  who 
cannot  pay  with  his  purse  must  suffer  in  Us 

person,  lest  he  who  offends  ^ould  go  un- 
punished.   2  Inst  173;  4  Bl.  Comm.  20. 

QUI  NON  HABET  POTESTATEM  ALIE- 
nandj  habet  neceaaltatem  retlnendl.  He  who 
has  not  the  power  of  alienating  la  obliged  to 
retain.    Hob.  336. 


QUI  JU8SU  JUDICIS  ALIQUOD  FECERIT 
non  videtur  dolo  maio  fecisse,  quia  parere 
nar*c*>  >at      Ho  who  doPB  anythlne  by  corn- 
will  not  be  supposed  to  have 

m proper  motive,  because  it 
■  obey.    10  Coke.  76;  Dig.  50. 


QUI  NON  LIBERE  VERITATEM  PRO- 
nunclat  proditor  est  verltatis.  He  who  does 
not  freely  speak  the  truth  Is  a  betrayer  of 
the  truth. 

QUI  NON  NEGAT  FATETUR.  He  who 
does  not  deny  admits.  A  well-known  rule 
of  pleading.    Tray.  Lat.  Max.  603. 

QUI  NON  OBSTAT  QUOD  OBSTARE  Po- 
test facere  videtur.  He  who  does  not  pre- 
vent what  he  can  seems  to  commit  the  thing. 
2  InsL  146. 

QUI  NON  PROHIBET  CUM  PROHIBERE 
posalt  Jubet.  He  who  does  not  forbid  when 
he  can  forbid  commands.    1  Bl.  Comm.  430. 

QUI  NON  PROHIBET  QUOD  PROHIBERE 
potest  assentlre  videtur.  He  who  does  not 
forbid  what  he  can  forbid  seems  to  assent 
2  Inst.  308;  S  Ezch.  304. 

QUI  NON  PROPULSAT  INJURIAM  QUAN- 
do  potest,  Infert.  He  who  does  not  T«pel  a 
wrong  when  be  can.  occaalons  It  Jenk. 
Cent.  Caa.   271. 

QUI  OBSTRUIT  ADITUM  DESTRUIT 
eommodum.  He  who  obstructs  an  entrance 
destroys  a  conveniency.    Co.  Utt.  161. 


'  IPSE  FECtSSI  VIDETUR. 
ds  a  thing  to  be  done  Is  held 
limaelt.    Story,  Ballm.  3  147. 


QUI  PARCIT  NOCENTIOUS  INNOCENTI- 
bus  punit.  He  who  aparea  the  guilty  pmi- 
ishes  the  Innocent-    Jenk.  Cent  Caa.  126. 

QUI   PECCAT  EBRHJ8  LUAT  SOBRIUS. 
He  who  offends  drunk  must  he   panlsbed 
■     1  sober.    Gary,  133.     LiOOOlC 


QUI  PER  ALIUM,  ETC. 


QUIA  EMPTORES 


QUI  PER  ALIUM  FACIT  PER  8EIP8UM 
facere  vid«tur.  He  who  doea  anything 
through  another  ta  coualdered  as  doing  It 
himself.    Co.  Lltt.  258. 

QUI  PER  FRAUDEM  AGIT,  FRUSTRA 
agit.  He  who  acta  fraudulently  acts  In  vain. 
2  Rolle,  IT. 

QUI  POTEST  ET  DEBET  VETARE,  JU- 
bet.  He  who  can  and  ought  to  forbid,  and 
does  not,  commands. 


QUI  PRIOR  EST  TEMPORE  POTIOR  EST 
Jure.  He  who  is  first  or  before  In  time  Is 
stronger  in  right.  Co.  Lltt.  14a;  1  Story, 
Eq.  Jur.  S  64d:  Story,  Bollm.  !i  312;  1  Bouv. 
Infit.  note  952:  4  Bouv.  Inat  3728;  1  Smith, 
Lead.  Cas.  <4th  Hare  A  W.  Ed.)  440;  3  East. 
93;  24  Miss.  20S. 

QUI  PRO  ME  ALIQUIO  FACIT,  MIHI  FE- 
cisse  videtur.  He  who  does  aay  benefit  (to 
another)  for  me  Is  considered  as  doing  it  to 
me.     2  Inst.  601. 

QUI  PROVIDET  8IBI  PROVIDET  HAERE- 
dlbua.  He  who  provides  for  himself  provides 
for  his  heirs. 

QUI  RATIONEM  IN  OMNIBUS  QUAE- 
runt  ratlonem  aubvertunt.  He  who  seeks  a 
reason  for  everything  subverts  reason.  2 
Coke.  7E;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.) 
149. 

QUI  SCIENS  SOLVIT  INDEBITUM  DO- 
nandl  conslllo  Id  videtur  feelsae.  One  who 
knowingly  pays  what  is  not  due  is  supposed 
to  have  done  It  with  the  Intention  of  maK- 
Ing  a  gift.    17  Mass.  388. 

QUI  SEMEL  ACTIONEM  RENUNCIA- 
v«rlt,  ampliua  repetere  non  poteat.  He  who 
renounces  his  action  once  cannot  any  more 
bring  It.    8  Coke,  59.    See  "Retraxit." 

QUI  SEMEL  MALUS  'SEMPER  PRAE- 
■umltur  esse  malua  in  eodem  genera.  He 
who  Is  once  bad  Is  presumed  to  he  always 
so  In  the  same  degree.  Cro.  Car.  317;  Best, 
Bv.  345. 

QUI  SENTiT  COMMODUM  SENTIRE  DE- 
bet  et  onus.  He  who  derives  a  benefit  from 
a  thing  ought  to  bear  the  disadvantages  at- 
tending It.  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1433:  2 
Woodh.  &  M.  (U.  S.)  217;  1  Story,  Const.  78; 
Broom,  Leg.  Mas.  (3d  London  Ed.)  630. 

QUI  SENTIT  ONUS  SENTIRE  DEBET  ET 

commodum.  He  who  bears  the  burden  of  a 
thing  ought  also  to  experience  the  advan- 
tage arising  from  IL  1  Coke.  99a;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  638;  1  Serg.  & 
R.  (Pa.)  180;  Coote.  Mortg.  (3d  Ed.)  5173; 
Francis.  Max.  E. 

QUI  TACETCONSENTIRE  VIDETUR.  He 
who  ia  silent  appears  to  consent  Jenk.  Cent. 
Cas.  32. 


QUI  TACET  NON  UTIQUE  FATETUR, 
sed  tamen  verum  eat  eum  non  negare.  He 
who  Is  silent  does  not  Indeed  confess,  but  yet 
It  la  true  that  he  does  not  deny.  Dig.  60.  17. 
143. 

QUI  TAM  (Lat.  who  as  well).  An  action 
under  a  statute  which  imposes  a  penalty  for 
the  doing  or  not  doing  an  act,  and  gives  that 
penalty  in  part  to  whosoever  will  sue  for 
the  same,  and  the  other  part  to  the  common- 
wealth, or  some  charitable,  literary,  or  other 
Institution,  and  makes  it  recoverable  by  ac- 
tion. The  plaintiff  describes  himself  as  suing 
as  well  for  the  commonwealth,  for  example, 
as  for  himself.  Eep.  Pen.  Actions,  6,  6:  1 
Vlner,  Abr.  197;  1  Salk.  29.  note;  Bac.  Ahr. 

QUI  TARDIUS  SOLVIT  MINUS  SOLVIT. 
He  who  pays  tardily  pays  less  than  he  ougAL' 
Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  38. 

QUITIMENTCAVENTETVITAWT.  They 
who  tear  take  care  and  avoid.  Off.  Ex.  162; 
Branch.  Princ. 


QUI  VULT  DECIPI,  DECIPIATUR.  Let 
him  who  wishes  to  be  deceived  be  deceived. 
De  Gex,  M.  A  G.  687,  710;  Shep.  Touch.  66. 

QUIA  (Lat.)  In  pleading.  Because.  This 
word  is  considered  a  term  of  affirmation,  it 
is  aufflcleotly  direct  and  positive  (or  Intro- 
ducing a  material  averment.  1  Saund.  117. 
note  4:    Comyn,  Dig.  "Pieadef  (C  77). 

QUIA  DATUM  EST  NOBIS  INTELLIGI. 
Because  It  is  given  to  us  to  understand. 
Formal  words  in  old  writs.  Rat.  Pari.  4 
Hen.   IV. 

QUIAOOMINUS  REMISIT  CURIAM  (Law 
Lat.)  in  old  practice.  Because  the  lord 
hath  remised  or  remitted  his  court.  A 
clause  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  a  writ 
of  right,  where  It  was  brought,  in  the  first 
Instance,  in  the  king's  court:  the  lord  In 
whose  court  baron  it  regrilarly  ought  to  be 
first  brought,  having  waived  or  remitted  his 
right.  3  Bl.  Comm.  IBB;  Id.  Append.  No.  I. 
9  4. 

QUIA  EMPTORES  (Lat.  because  the  pur- 
chasers). The  title  of  St.  Westmlnter  III. 
(18  Edw.  I.  c.  1).  which  provided  that  from 
thenceforth  it  should  be  lawful  (or  every 
freeman  or  freeholder  to  sell  bis  lands  or 
tenements  or  part  thereof  at  his  pleasure, 
so  that,  however,  the  feoffee  should  hold 
such  lands  or  tenements  of  the  chief  lord  of 
the  same  fee.  by  the  same  services  and  cus- 
toms by  which  his  feoffor  before  held  them. 
So  called  from  its  initial  words;  Quia  em,p- 
tores  terrarum  et  tenemenlorum  de  feodit 
magnatum.  etc.  2  Bl.  Comm.  91;  Barr.  Oha. 
St  167.  See  the  New  York  case,  2  Seld. 
467. 


.,OOg\C 


QUIA  ERRONICE  EMANAVIT        (760) 


QUIET  ENJOYMENT 


QUIA  ERRONICE  EMANAVIT.  Because 
It  lafiued  etroneoualy,  or  tbrougb  mlGUke. 
A  term  in  old  English  practice.    Yelv.  83. 

QUIA  TIMET  (Lat.  because  be  fears).  A 
term  applied  to  preventive  or  anticipator; 
remedlea.  According  to  Lord  Cohe,  "tbere 
be  bIx  writs  of  law  that  may  be  maintained 
guia  timet,  before  so;  molestation,  distress, 
or  impleading;  as,  first,  a  man  may  have 
bis  writ  or  mesne  before  be  be  distrained; 
second,  a  xcarraniia  charlae,  before  he  be 
Impleaded;  third,  a  moiistraveruTit.  before 
any  distress  or  vexation;  fourth,  an  audita 
querela,  before  any  execution  sued;  fifth,  a 
curta  claudenda.  before  any  default  of  In- 
closure;  sixth,  a  ne  injaste  vcj-es.  before  any 
distress  or  molestation.  And  these  are  called 
brevia  anticipatitia,  writs  of  prevention." 
Co.  Lltt.  100.  And  see  7  Brown,  Pari.  Cas. 
125. 

These  writs  are  generally  obsolete.  In 
chancery,  when  It  Is  contemplated  to  pre- 
vent an  expected  Injury,  a  bill  quia  Ifmet  is 
Died.    See  "BUI  Quia  Timet." 

QUICK  DISPATCH.  A  term  used  In  char- 
ter parties  to  express  the  promptness  with 
which  tbe  cargo  will  be  delivered  to  the  ves- 
sel for  loading.  It  signifies  delivery  as  rap- 
idly as  the  vessel  p*n  receive  it.    2  Fed.  607. 

It  1b  a  stronger  term  than  "customary 
quick  dispatch,"  and  supersedes  the  custom 
of  the  port.    2  Low.  (U.  S.)  3ei. 

QUICK  WITH  CHILD.  The  state  of  a 
woman  pregnant  with  a  quick  child,  i.  e..  a 

foetus  which  has  quickened.  9  Mete. 
(Mass.)  263.  In  an  English  case,  "quick 
with  child"  was  distinguished  from  "with 
quick  child,"  tbe  former  phrase  being  said 
to  signify  merely  "having  conceived"  ( 8 
Car.  &  P.  362),  but  this  distinction  Is  not 
recognized   (22  N.  J.  Law,  67). 

QUICQUID  ACQUIRITUR  SERVO,  AC- 
qulrltur  domino.    Whatever  Is  acquired  by 

the  servant  Is  acquired  for  the  master.  1E> 
Viner,  Abr.  327. 

QUICQUID  DEMONSTRATAE  REI  ADDI- 
tur  satis  demonatratae  fruatra  est.  Whatever 
Is  added  to  the  description  of  a  thing  al- 
ready sufficiently  described  is  of  no  effect. 
Dig.  33,  4.  1.  8;  Broom,  Leg.  Max,  (3d  Lon- 
don Ed.)  562, 

QUICQUID  EST  CONTRA  NORMAM  REC- 
tt  est  injuria.  Whatever  is  against  the  rule 
of  right  is  a  wrong.    3  Bulst.  313. 

QUICQUID  IN  EXCESSU  ACTUM  EST, 
lege  prohlbltur.  Whatever  Is  done  in  excess 
la  prohibited  by  \&j.    2  Inst.  107. 

QUICQUID  JU0ICI8  AUCTORITATI  SUB- 
Jlcitur  novitati  nan  subjlcltur.  Whatever  le 
subject  to  the  authority  of  a  Judge  Is  not 
subject  to  Innovation.     4   Inst,   66. 

QUICQUID  PLANTATUR  SOLO,  SOLO 
cedit  Whatever  Is  afflxed  to  the  soil  be- 
longs to  It.  Wentw.  Off.  Ex'r,  145;  Ambl. 
113;  3  East,  51.    See  "Fixtures." 


QUICQUID  RECIPITUR,  RECIPITUR  8E- 
cundum  modum  reclplentls.  Whatever  Is  re- 
ceived Is  received  according  to  the  Intention 
of  the  recipient.  Broom.  Leg.  Max,  (3d  Lon- 
don Ed.)  727;  Halk.  Max.  149;  Law  Mag. 
1855.  p.  21;  2  Blng.  (N.  C.)  461;  2  Barn,  ft 
C.  72;  14  Sim,  522;  2  Clark  &  F.  681;  2 
Cromp.  A  J.  678;   14  Blast,  239,  243c. 

QUICQUID  SOLVITUR,  SOLVITUR  SE- 
cundum  modum  Bolventia.  Wliatever  is  paid 
Is  to  be  applied  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  payor.  2  Vem,  606.  See  "Appropria- 
tion." 

QUICQUID  SOLVITUR,  SOLVITUR  SE- 
cundum  modum  solventia;  quicquid  recipl- 
tur,  recipltur  secundum  modum  recipientia. 
Whatever  money  Is  paid  Is  paid  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  payor;  whatever 
money  is  received  la  received  according  to 
that  of  the  recipient  2  Vem.  806;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  810. 

QUICUNQUE  HABET  JURISOICTIONEM 
ordlnariam  est  illlus  loci  ordlnarlus.  Who- 
ever has  an  ordinary  jurisdiction  is  ordinary 
of  that  place.    Co.  Lltt  344. 

QUICUNQUE  JUSSU  JUDICIS  ALIQUID 
fecerit  non  vldetur  dole  male  fecisse.  quia 
parere  neceaae  eat.  Whoever  does  anything 
by  the  command  of  a  Judge  is  not  reckoned 
to  have  done  It  with  an  evil  Intent,  hecauso 
It  Is  necessary  to  obey,    10  Coke,  71. 

QUID  JURIS  CLAMAT(Law  Lat  what  right 
he  claims).  In  old  English  practice.  A  writ 
which  lay  for  the  grantee  at  a  reversion 
remainder,  where  the  particular  tenant 
would  not  attorn,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling him.    Termes  de  la  Ley;    Cowell. 

QUID  PRO  QUO  (Lat)  Wliat  for  what; 
something  for  something.  An  equivalent,  or 
consideration;  that  which  Is  given  In  ex- 
change for  another  thing;  that  which  Is 
done  In  consideration  of  another  thing.  Cow- 
ell;  2  P.  Wms.  219. 

QUID  SIT  JUS,  ET  IN  QUO  CONSISTIT 
injuria,  legls  est  deflnlre.  What  constitutes 
right  and  what  Injury,  It  Is  the  business  of 
the  law  to  declare.    Co.  Lltt.  15Bh. 

QUIDAM  (Lat.  some  one;  somebody).  In 
French  law.  A  term  used  to  express  an  un- 
known person,  or  one  who  cannot  be  named. 

A  guidam  Is  usually  described  by  the  fea- 
tures of  his  face,  the  color  of  his  hair,  his 
belglit  his  clothing,  and  the  like.  In  any 
process  which  may  be  Issued  against  him. 
Merlin,  Repert. 

QUIDQUID  ENItWI  SIVE  DOLO  ET  CULPA 
venditoria  accidit  In  eo  venditor  securus  est. 

For  concerning  anything  which  occurs  with- 
out deceit  and  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  ven- 
dor, the  vendor  Is  secure.  4  Pick.  (Mass.) 
198, 

QUIET  ENJOYMENT.  The  name  of  a  cove- 
nant In  a  lease,  by  which  the  lessor  agrees 
that  the  lessee  shall  peaceably  enjoy  the 
premiaes  leased.    This  covenant  goes  to  the 


QUIETA  NON  MOVERE  (7» 

possesaioD,  and  not  to  the  title.  3  JolinB. 
(N.  Y.)  471;  5  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  120;  2  Dev. 
(N.  C.)  388;  3  Dev.  (N.  C.)  200.  A  covenant 
for  quiet  enjoyment  does  not  extend  as  far 
as  a  covenant  of  warranty.  1  Alk.  (Vt.) 
233. 

The  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  Is 
broken  only  by  an  entry,  or  unlawful  expul- 
sion from,  or  some  actual  disturbance  In, 
the  poBBesaton.  3  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  471;  S 
Johns.  (N.  Y.)  483;  7  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  281;  2 
Hill  (N.  Y.)  105;  9  Mete.  (Mass.)  63;  4 
Whart.  (Piu)  86;  4  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  340.  But 
the  tortious  entry  of  the  covenantor,  without 
title.  Is  a  breach  of  the  covenant  for  quiet 
enjoyment    7  Johns.  (N.  T.)  376. 

QUIETA  NON  MOVERE.  Not  to  imsettle 
thlnsB  which  are  estabUsbed.  28  Barb.  (N. 
Y.)  9.  22. 

QUIETARE  (Law  Lat.)  To  quit,  acquit, 
discharge,  or  save  harmless.  A  formal  word 
In  old  deeds  of  donation  and  other  convey- 
ances.   Cow  ell. 

QUIETE  CLAMARE,  or  QUIETUM  CLA- 
mare.  To  quitclaim  or  renounce  all  preten- 
tensloDs  of  right  and  title.    Cowell;  Fleta. 

QUIETUS  (Lat.  treed  or  acquitted). 

In  English  Law.  A  discharge;  an  ac- 
quittance. 

An  Instrument  by  the  clerk  of  the  pipe 
and  auditors  In  the  exchequer,  as  proof  of 
their  acquittance  or  discharge  as  account- 
ants.   Cowell. 

Discharge  of  a  Judge  or  attorney  general. 
3  Mod.  99. 

In  American  Law.    The  discharge  of 

an  executor  by  the  probate  court.  1  Mason 
(U.  3.)  131. 

QUIETUS  REDDITUS.  In  old  English 
law.    Quit  rent  (?.  r.)     Spelman. 

QUILIBET  POTEST  RENUNCIARE  JURI 
pro  se  Inducto.  Any  one  may  renounce  a 
law  introduced  tor  bis  own  beneflt.  To  this 
rule  there  are  some  exceptions.  See  1  Bouv. 
Inst  note  83;  3  Curt.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  393;  1 
Exch.  657. 


QUINOUEPARTITE.     In  five  parts. 

QUIN8IEME,  or  QUINZIME  (Law  Fr.  and 
Eng.)  In  old  English  law.  A  flfteenth;  a 
tax  so  called.     Cowell.    See  "Fifteenths." 

QUINTO  EXACTU8  (Lat.)  In  old  English 
law.  The  fifth  call  or  last  requisition  ot  a 
defendant  sued  to  outlawry. 

QUIRE  OF  DOVER.  In  Engiiah  law.  A 
record  In  the  exchequer,  showing  the  ten- 
ures for  guarding  and  repairing  Dover  Cas- 
tle, and  determining  tht?  services  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.    3  How.  St.  Tr.  868. 

QUIRITARIAN  OWNERSHIP.  In  Roman 
law.  Ownership  in  the  strict  forms  of  law; 
legal  title,  as  distinguished  from  the  equi- 
table title  known  as  "Bonltarian  ownership." 


1)  QUO  UGATUB,  ETC. 

QUISQUIS  EST  QUI  VELIT  JURIS  CON- 

■ultu«  haberl,  contlnuet  studtum,  vellt  a 
quocunque  docerl.  Whoever  wishes  to  be 
held  a  Jurisconsult,  let  him  continually 
study,  and  desire  to  be  taught  by  everybody. 

QUISQUIS  PRAESUMITUR  BONUS:  ET 
semper  in  dubils  pro  reo  respondendum. 
Every  one  is  presumed  good;  and  in  doubt- 
ful cases  the  resolution  should  be  ever  for 
the  accused. 

QUIT  RENT.  A  rent  paid  by  the  tenant 
of  the  freehold,  by  which  he  goes  quit  anit 
tree, — that  Is,  discharged  from  any  other 
rent    2  Bl.  Comm.  42. 

In  England,  quit  rents  were  rents  reserved 
to  the  king  or  a  proprietor,  on  an  absolute 
grant  of  waste  land,  tor  which  a  price  In 
gross  was  at  first  paid,  and  a  mere  nominal 
rent  reserved  as  a  feudal  acknowledgment 
of  tenure.  Inasmuch  as  no  rent  of  this  de- 
scription can  exist  In  the  United  States, 
when  a  quit  rent  is  spoken  of,  some  other 
Interest  must  be  Intended.  5  Call  (Va.)  364. 
A  perpetual  rent  reserved  on  a  conveyance 
in  tee  simple  is  sometimes  known  by  the 
name  of  "quit  rent"  In  Massachusetts.  See 
"Ground  Rent;"  "Rent." 

QUITCLAIM.  In  conveyancing.  Aformot 
deed  of  the  nature  ot  a  release,  containing 
words  of  grant  as  well  as  release.  2  Washb. 
Real  Prop.  606. 

The  term  Is  In  constant  and  general  use 
In  American  taw  to  denote  a  deed  substan- 
tially the  same  as  a  release  In  English  law. 
It  presupposes  a  previous  or  precedent  con- 
veyance, or  a  subsisting  estate  and  posses- 
sion. Thornton,  Conv.  44.  It  is  a  conveyance 
at  common  law,  but  differs  from  a  releas* 
in  that  it  is  regarded  as  an  original  con- 
veyance In  American  law,  at  least  In  some 
states.  6  Pick.  (Mass.)  499 ;  14  Pick, 
(Mass.)  3T4;  3  Conn.  398;  9  Ohio.  96;  5  111. 
117:  Rev.  St.  Me.  c.  73,  5  1*;  Code  Miss. 
1857,  p.  309,  art.  17.  The  operative  words 
are  "remise,  release,  and  forever  quitclaim." 
Thornton,  Conv.  44.  Covenants  ot  warranty 
against  incumbrances  by  the  grantor  are 
usually  added. 


QUO  ANIMO  (Lat.  with  what  intention). 
The  intent;  the  mind  with  which  a  thing 
has  been  done;  as,  the  quo  animo  with  which 
ilip  woriiE  were  spoken  may  be  shown  by 
the  proof  of  conversations  of  the  defendant 
relating  to  the  original  defamation.  19 
Wend.    (N.   Y.)    296. 

QUO  JURE,  WRIT  OP.  In  English  law. 
The  name  ot  a  writ  commanding  the  defend- 
ant to  show  by  what  right  he  demands  com- 
mon ot  pasture  in  the  land  of  the  complain- 
ant who  claims  to  have  a  fee  in  the  same. 
Fttzh.  Nat.  Brev.  299. 

QUO  LIGATUR,  EC  DISSOLVITUR.  By 
the  same  mode  by  which  a  thing  is  bound, 
by  that  is  it  released.    2  Rolle,  J  ' 


thing  is  bound, 
le,  2U>C1t^lC 


QUO  MlNua  (7< 

QUO  MfNUS  (Lat.)  The  name  of  a  writ. 
Id  Englaod,  wben  the  king's  debtor  1b  Eued 
In  tbe  court  of  the  excbequer,  he  may  have 
a  writ  quo  minu«  by  which  he  avere  tbe 
wrong  done  by  him  by  defendant,  guo  minus 
sufndens  exi»1U  (by  which  he  Is  less  able) 
to  pay  the  king's  debt  This  was  originally 
necessary  to  give  Jurisdiction  to  tbe  court 
of  excbequer. 

QUO  MODO  QUID  CONSTITUITUR  EO- 
(lem  modo  dlisolvitur.  In  tbe  same  manner 
by  which  anything  Is  constituted,  by  that  it 
is  dlBSOlved.    Jenh.  Cent  Cas.  74. 

QUO  WARRANTO  (Lat.  by  what  author- 
ity). 

In  Old  Practfce.  The  name  of  a  writ 

(and  also  of  tbe  whole  pleading)  by  which 
tbe  government  commences  an  action  to  re- 
cover an  olBce  or  franchiae  from  tbe  person 
or  corporation  in  possession  of  it. 

The  writ  commands  the  sheriff  to  summon 
the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  conrt  to 
which  it  Is  returnable,  to  sbow  (quo 
TOnto)  by  what  authority  he  claims  the  office 
or  (ranchiae.  It  was  a  writ  of  right,  a  civil 
remedy  to  try  the  mere  right  to  the  fran- 
chise or  oOice,  where  the  person  In  posses- 
sion never  had  a  right  to  it,  or  has  forfeited 
It  by  neglect  or  abuse.    3  Bl.  Comm.  262.  263. 

The  action  of  quo  warranto  was  prescribed 
by  the  statute  of  Gloucester  (6  Edw.  I),  and 
is  a  limitation  upon  the  royal  prerogatl 
Before  this  statute,  the  king,  by  virtue  of 
his  prerogative,  aent  commissions  over  the 
kingdom  to  inquire  into  the  right  to  all 
franchises,  quo  jure  et  quore  nomine  illi 
nent.  etc.;  and.  as  they  were  grants  from  the 
crown,  it  those  in  possesaion  of  them  could 
not  show  a  charter,  the  rranchises  were  seiz- 
ed into  the  king's  hands  without  any  Judicial 
proceeding.  Like  all  other  original  civil 
write,  the  writ  of  quo  warranto  issued  out  of 
chancery,  and  was  returnable  alternatively 
before  the  king's  bench  or  justices  In  eyre. 
2  Inst.  277-283.  494-499;  2  Term  R.  549. 
See  4  Term  R.  3S1;  2  Strange.  S19,  1196. 

In  Modern  Practice.    The  writ  of  quo 

warranto  has  given  place  to  an  information 
In  the  nature  of  quo  warranto.  3  Bi,  Comm. 
263;  1  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  382;  58  N.  H.  113. 
Such  Informations  ordinarily  issue  In  the 
name  of  the  attorney  general,  either  ex  of- 
ficio, or  on  the  relation  of  some  private  per- 


The  remedy  by  quo  toarranto  Is  the  proper 
one  to  try  title  to  public  (1  Ark.  279;  33 
Miss.  S09)  or  corporate  office  (20  Fla.  784; 
61  Pa.  339),  or  to  revoke  a  charier  or  fran- 
chise (S  Vt  489;  45  Wis.  579), 

The  Judgment  on  an  information  in  the 
nature  of  quo  warranto  is  not  punitive,  but 
extends  only  to  ouster  from  the  office  or 
franchise  usurped.  3  Bl.  Comm.  263;  4  Wis. 
667. 

QUOAD  HOC  (Lat.  as  to  this;  with  respect 
to  this).  A  term  frequently  used  to  signify, 
as  to  the  thing  named,  the  law  is  so  and  so. 

QUOCUMQUE  MODO  VELIT,  QUOCUM- 
que  modo  poHlt.  In  any  way  he  wishes,  In 
any  way  he  can.    14  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  484.  492. 


QUOD  COMPUTET 

QUOD  A  QUOQUE  POENAE  NOMINE- 
«xactum  est  id  eldem  rectltuere  nemo  cogi- 
That  which  has  been  exacted  as  a  pen- 
alty no  one  Is  obliged  to  restore.     Dig.  50- 

17.  46. 

QUOD  AB  INITIO  NON  VALET,  IN  TRAC- 
tu  temporia  non  convaietcet.  What  is  not 
good  in  the  beginning  cannot  be  rendered 
good  by  time.  Merlin,  Repert.  verb.  Regie 
de  Droit.  This,  though  true  In  general.  Lb 
not  universally  so.  4  Coke,  26:  Broom.  Leg. 
Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  166,  172,  note; 

QUOD  AD  JUS  NATURALE  ATTINET, 
omnes  homines  aequaie*  aunt.  AH  r".cn  are 
equal  as  far  aa  the  natural  law  is  concerned. 
Dig.  50.  17.  32. 

QUOD  AEDIFICATUR  IN  AREA  LEOATA 
cedit  legato.  Whatever  Is  built  upon  land 
given  by  will  passes  with  the  gift  of  the 
land.  Amos&  F.  Fixt.  (2d  Ed.)  246;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.>  377. 

QUOD  ALIAS  BONUM  ET  JUSTUM  EST, 
•I  per  vim  vel  fraudem  petatur,  malum  et 
Injuatum  eftlcltur.  What  is  otherwise  good 
and  Just,  if  sought  by  force  or  fraud,  be- 
comes bad  and  unjust.    3  Coke,  78. 

QUOD  ALIAS   NON    FUtT    LICITUM    NE- 

ceaaltaa  licltum  faclt.  Necessity  makes  that 
lawful  which  otherwise  were  unlawful. 
Pleta.  lib.  5.  c.  23.  i  14. 

QUOD  APPROBO  NON  REPROBO.  What 
1  accept  I  do  not  reject.  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  636. 

QUOD  ATTINET  AD  JUS  CIVILE,  8ERVI 
pro  nullla  habentur,  non  tamen  et  jure  na- 
turaM,  quia,  quod  ad  Jua  naturale  attinet, 
omnea  homines  aequatl  sunt.  So  far  as  the 
civil  law  is  concerned,  slaves  are  not  reck- 
oned as  persons,  but  not  so  by  natural  law, 
for.  so  far  as  regards  natural  law,  all  men 
are  equal.    Dig.  50.  17.  32. 

QUOD  BILLA  CASSETUR.  That  the  bill 
be  quashed.  The  common-law  form  of  a 
judgment  sustaining  a  plea  in  abatement, 
where  the  proceeding  is  by  bill,  f.  e.,  by  a 
capias  inatM^  of  by  original  writ. 

QUOD  CLERICI   BENEFICiATI  DE  CAN- 

celiarla.  A  writ  to  exempt  a  clerk  of  the 
chancery  from  the  contribotlon  towards  the 
proctors  of  the  clergy  in  parliament,  etc 
Reg.  Orig.  261. 

QUOD  CLERICI  NON  ELIGANTUR  IN  OF- 
ficiD  baiiivl,  etc.  A  writ  which  lay  for  a  clerk 
who.  by  reason  of  some  land  he  had.  was 
made,  or  was  about  to  be  made,  bailiff,  bea- 
dle, reeve,  or  some  such  officer,  to  obtain 
exemption  from  serving  the  office.  Reg. 
Orig.  187. 

QUOD  COMPUTETd-atthat  he  account). 
The  name  of  an  interlocutory  Judgment  In 
an  action  of  account  render.  Also,  the  name 
of  a  decree  in  the  case  of  creditors'  bills 
against  executors  or  administrators.  Sue*)  a 
decree  directs  the  masteri  to  ^e^  fj».«  ■o 


QUOD  CONSTAT,  ETC. 


CDunta  between  the  deceased  and  all  his  cred- 
itors, to  cause  the  creditors,  upon  dtie  and 
public  notice,  to  come  before  Uu  to  provo 

their  debts,  at  a  certain  place  and  witliln 
a  limited  period,  and  also  directs  the  master 
to  take  an  account  of  all  personal  estate  of 
the  deceased  In  the  hands  of  the  executor 
or  administrator.  Story,  Eq.  Jur,  §  6*8. 
See  "Judgment," 

QUOD  CONSTAT  CLARE,  NON  DEBET 
verlficaH.  What  is  clearly  apparent  need 
not  be  proved.    10  Mod.  150. 

QUOD  CONSTAT  CURIAE  OPERE  TES- 
tium  non  Indiget.  What  appears  to  the  court 
needs  not  the  help  of  witnesseB.    2  Inat  663. 

QUOD  CONTRA  JURIS  RATIONEM  RE- 
ceptum  eit,  nan  eat  producendum  ad  conse- 
quentias.  What  has  been  admitted  aealnst 
the  reason  of  the  law  O'.ight  not  to  be  drawn 
Into  prscedents.  Dig.  BO,  17,  141;  12  Coke, 
76, 

QUOD  CONTRA  LEGEM  PIT,  PRO  IN- 
fecto  habetur.  What  Is  done  contrair  to  the 
law  is  considered  as  not  done.  4  Coke,  3L 
No  one  can  derive  any  advantage  from  such 
an  act 

QUOD  CUM  (Lat)  In  pleading.  For  that 
whereas.  A  form  of  Introducing  matter  of 
Inducement  in  those  actions  in  which  intro- 
ductory matter  Is  allowed  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  claim;  as,  tuaumpait  and  case. 
Hardr,  1;  2  Show,  180. 

This  form  ts  not  allowable  to  introduce 
the  matter  which  constitutes  the  gravamen 
of  the  charge,  as  such  matter  must  be  stated 
by  positive  averment,  while  quod  mm  in- 
troduces the  matter  which  depends  upon  It 
by  way  of  recital  merely.  Hence,  in  those 
actions,  as  trespass  vi  et  armia.  in  which 
the  complaint  Is  stated  without  matter  of 
Inducement,  qvod  cum  cannot  be  properly 
used.  2  Bulst.  214,  But  its  Improper  use 
Is  cured  by  verdict.  1  Browne  (Pa.)  6B; 
Comyn,  Dig.  "Pleader"  {C  86). 

QUOD  DATUM  EST  ECCLESIAE,  OA- 
tum  est  Deo.  What  is  given  to  the  church  Is 
given  to  Ood.    2  Inst,  S90, 

QUOD  DEMONSTRANDI  CAUSA  AODI- 
tur  rel  satia  demonstratae,  frustra  fit.  What 
is  added  to  a  thing  sufficiently  palpable,  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstration,  Is  vain,  10 
Coke,  113, 

QUOD  DUBITA8,  NE  PECERIS.  When 
you  doubt  about  a  thing,  do  not  do  it.  1 
Hale,  P.  C.  310. 

QUOD  El  DEFORCEAT  (Lat)  In  English 
law.  The  name  of  a  writ  given  by  St. 
Westminster  11.  (13  Edw.  I.  c.  4),  to  the 
owners  of  a  particular  estate,  as  for  life.  In 
dower,  by  the  curtesy,  or  In  fee  tall,  who  are 
barred  of  the  right  of  possession  by  a  re- 
covery had  against  them  through  their  de- 
fault or  nonappearance  In  a  possessory  ac- 
tion, by  which  the  right  was  restored  to 
him  who  had  been  thus  unwarily  deforced 
by  his  own  default    3  Bl.  Comm.  1&3, 


QUOD  ENIM  SEMEL  AUT  SIS  EXISTIT, 
praetereunt  leglslatores.  That  which  never 
happens  but  once  or  twice,  legislators  pass 
by.    Dig.  I.  3.  11. 

QUOD  EST  EX  NECESSITATE  NUN- 
quam  Introducitur,  nlal  quando  neccBsarium. 

What  Is  Introduced  of  necessity  is  never  in- 
troduced except  when  necessary.  2  Rolle. 
512. 

QUOD  EST  INCONVENIENS,  AUT  CON- 
tra  rationem  non  permlasum  est  In  lege. 
What  Is  Inconvenient  or  contrary  to  reason 
is  not  allowed  in  law.    Co.  Utt  178. 

QUOD  EST  NECESSARIUM  EST  LICI- 
tum.  What  is  necessary  is  lawful.  Jenk. 
Cent  Cas.  76. 

QUOO  FACTUM  EST,  CUM  IN  OB8CURO 
sit,  ex  afrecttone  cujusque  c^pit  Interpreta- 
tlonem.  When  there  Is  doubt  about  an  act 
or  expression.  It  receives  interpretation  from 
the  (known)  feelings  or  affections  of  the 
actor  or  writer.    Dig.  50.  17.  168.  1. 

QUOD  FIERE  DEBET  FACILE  PRAE- 
•umltur.  That  is  easily  presumed  which 
ought  to  be  done.    Halk.  Max.  153. 

QUOD  FIERI  NON  DEBET,  FACTUM  VA- 
let.  What  ought  not  to  be  done,  when  done, 
is  valid.  5  Coke.  38;  12  Mod.  438;  6  Meea. 
&  W.  58;  9  Mees.  &  W.  636. 


QUOD  IN  JURE  8CRIPT0  "JUS"  APPEL- 
latur,  id  In  lege  Angliae  "rectum"  esse  dlcl- 
tur.  What  in  the  civil  law  Is  called  "fwi,"  In 
the  law  of  England  Is  said  to  be  "rectum" 
(right).  Co.  Lltt.  260;  Fleta,  lib.  6.  c.  1, 
!  1. 

QUOO  IN  MINORI  VALET,  VALEBIT  IN 
majorl;  et  quoa  In  majorl  non  valet,  nec 
valebit  In  minor).  What  avails  in  the  less 
will  avail  In  the  greater.;  and  what  will  not 
avail  In  the  greater  will  not  avail  in  the 
less.     Co.  Lltt.  260. 

QUOD  IN  UNO  SIMILIUM  VALET,  VA- 
lebit  In  altere.  What  avails  in  one  of  two 
similar  things  will  avail  In  the  other.    Co. 

Lttt.  191. 

QUOD  INCON8ULTO  FECIMUS,  CON- 
sultlue  revocemue.  What  Is  done  without 
consideration  or  reflection,  upon  better  con- 
sideration we  should  revoke  or  undo.  Jenk. 
Cent  Cas.  116. 

QUOD  INITIO  VITIOSUM  EST,  NON  Po- 
test traetu  temporis  convalescere.  Time  can- 
not render  i-alld  an  act  void  In  Its  origin. 

Dig.  50.  17.  39. 

QUOO  IPSIS,  QUI  CONTRAXERUNT,  OB- 
■tat;  et  successorlbua  eorum  obstablt.    That 

which  bars  those  who  have  contracted  will 
bar  their  successors  also.       Dig.  50.  IT.  103. 


QUOD  JUSSU,  ETC.  (76 

tracted  with  a  son  or  slave,  by  order  of  the 
father  or  master,  to  compel  such  father  or 
master  to  stand  to  the  asreement.  Halifax. 
Civ.  Law.  bk.  3,  c.  2,  No.  3;  Inst.  i.  1.  1; 
Dig.  IE.  4. 

QUOD    JUSSU    ALTERIUS    80LVITUR 

pro  CO  est  quasi  Ipsl  aolutum  esaet.  That 
which  Is  paid  by  the  order  of  another  Is, 
BO  far  aB  such  person  is  concerned,  as  If  it 
had  been  paid  to  himself.    Dig.  50.  17.  180. 


21. 

QUOD  MEUM  EST,  SINE  FACTO  SiVE 
defectu  nostro,  amitti  seu  In  allum  trans- 
ferrl  nan  potest.  That  which  Is  ours  cannot 
be  lost  or  transferred  to  another  without 
our  own  act  or  default  8  Coke,  92;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  415;  1  Prest. 
Ahatr.  U7,  318. 

QUOD  MEUM  EST  SINE  ME  AUPERRl 
non  potest.  What  Is  mine  cannot  be  taken 
away  without  my  consent.  Jenk.  Cent.  Cae. 
261.    But  see  "Eminent  Domain." 

QUOD  MINUS  EST  IN  OBLIGATIONEM 
vldetur  detfuctum.  That  which  is  the  less  is 
held  to  be  Imported  Into  the  contract:  e,  g., 
A.  otters  to  hire  B.'s  house  at  six  hundred 
dollars  at  the  same  time  B.  offers  to  let  It 
for  five  hundred  dollars;  the  contract  Is  for 
Ave  hundred  dollars.  1  Story,  Cont.  (4th 
Ed.)  481. 

QUOD  NATURALIS  RATIO  INTER  OM- 
nea  hominea  constituit,  vocatur  Jus  gentium. 
That  which  natural  reason  has  established 
among  all  men  is  called  the  law  of  nations. 
Dig.  1.  1.  9;  Inst.  1.  2.  1;  1  Bl.  Coram.  43. 

QUOD  NECE8SARIE  INTELLIGITUR  ID 
non  deest.  What  Is  necessarily  understood 
Is  not  wanting.     1  Bulst.  71. 

QUOD  NECESSITAS'COGIT,  DEPENDIT. 
What  necessity  forces.  It  Justifies.  Hale,  P. 
C.  54. 

QUOD  NON  APPARET  NON  EST.  ET 
non  apparet  Judlclaliter  ante  judicium.  What 
appears  not  does  not  exist,  and  nothing  ap- 
pears Judicially  before  Judgment.  2  Inst. 
479;   Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  207. 

QUOD    NON    CAPIT    CHRISTUS,    CAPIT 

flscuB.    What  the  church  does  not  take,  the 
treasury  talcea.    Y.  B.  19  Hen.  VI.  1. 

QUOD  NON  PUIT  NEGATUM  (Law  Lat. 
which  was  not  denied).  A  phrase  found  in 
the  old  reports.  Latch,  213.  OtherwiBe 
stated  Quod  nemo  nirgavil,  which  no  one  de- 
nied. 

QUOD  NON  HABET  PRINCIPIUM  NON 
habet  ftnum.  What  has  no  beginning  has 
no  end.  Co.  LItl.  345;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)  170.  171. 


QUOD  PERMITTAT,  ETC. 

QUOD  NON  VALET  IN  PRINCIPALIA.  IN 
acceasoria  aeu  consequentla  nan  val«bii;  et 
quod  non  valet  In  magia  propinquo,  non  va- 
lebit  In  magis  remote.  What  is  not  good  as 
to  things  principal  will  not  be  good  as  to 
accessories  or  cossequences;  and  wbat  is 
not  ot  force  as  regards  things  near  will  not 
be  of  force  as  to  things  remote.    8  Coke.  'i. 

QUOD  NOTA  (Lat.)  Which  note:  wbicb 
mark.  A  reporter's  note  In  the  old  iMoks. 
directing  attention  to  a  point  or  rule.     Dt- 

■.  23. 

QUOD  NULLIUS  ESSE  POTEST  ID  UT 
alicujua  fieret  nulla  obligatlo  valet  clficere. 
No  agreement  can  avail  to  make  that  the 
property  of  any  one  which  cannot  lie  ac- 
quired as  property.     Dig.  50.  17.  182. 

QUOD  NULLIUS  EST,  EST  DOMINI  RE- 
gis.  That  which  belongs  to  nobody  tielongs 
to  our  lord  tbe  king.  Fleta,  lib.  3;  Broom. 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  317;  Bac  Abr. 
"Prerogative"  (B) ;   2  Bl.  Comm.  2«0. 

QUOD  NULLIUS  EST  10  RATIONE  NA- 
turali  occupanti  concedltur.  What  belongs 
to  no  one,  by  natural  reason  t>eloQgs  lo  tbe 
Orst  occupant.  Inst.  2.  1.  12;  1  Bouv.  Inst, 
note  491;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.> 
316. 

QUOD  NULLUM  EST  NULLUM  PRODU- 
cit  effectum.  That  which  Is  null  produces  aa 
effect.     Tray.  Lat.  Max.  519. 

QUOD  OMNES  TANGIT,  AB  OMNIBUS 
debet  Bupportari.     That  which  concerns  all 

ought  to  be  supported  by  all.     3  How.  St 


QUOD  PARTES  REPLACITENT.  (LaL 
that  the  parties  do  replead).  The  form  of 
the  judgment  on  award  of  a  repleader.  2 
Salk.   579. 

QUOD  PARTITIO  FIAT.    See  "Judgmeni." 

QUOD  PENDET,  NON  EST  PRO  EO, 
quasi  B<L  What  Is  in  suspense  Is  consider^ 
as  not  existing  during  such  suspense.  Dig.  ^■ 
17.  169.  1. 

QUOD  PER  ME  NON  POSSUM,  NEC  PER 
alium.  What  I  cannot  do  In  person.  I  oc- 
not  do  through  the  agency  of  anotber.  4 
Coke,  24b:  11  Coke,  S7a. 

QUOD  PER  RECORDUM  PROBATUM 
non  debet  ease  negatum.  What  is  proved  br 
tbe  record  ought  not  to  be  denied. 

QUOD  PERMITTAT  (lAt.)  In  EngUEb 
law.  That  he  permit.  The  name  of  a  writ 
which  lies,  tor  the  heir  of  him  who  Is  dis- 
seised of  his  common  of  pasture,  against  the 
heir  of  the  dlsselBor,  he  being  dead.  Temwt 
de  la  Ley. 

QUOD      PERMITTAT     PROSTERNERE 

(Lat.  that  he  give  leave  to  demolish).  In 
English  law.  The  name  of  a  wni  whlcl 
commands  the  defendant  to  permit  the  plain- 
tiff to  abate  the  nulsaace  of  which  complaint 
Is  made,  or  otherwise  to  appear  in  court  and 


QUOD  POPULU8,  ETC. 


QUONIAM  ATTACHIAMENTA 


to  show  cause  why  he  will  not.  On  proof  of 
tbe  facts,  the  plaintiff  1b  entitled  to  have 
Judgment  to  abate  the  nuls&nce  and  to  re- 
cover damages.  This  proceeding,  on  account 
of  Us  tedtousneBB  and  expense,. has  given 
way  to  a  special  action  on  the  case. 

QUOD  P0PULU8  POSTREMUM  JUSSIT, 
id  JuB  ratum  etto.  What  the  people  have  last 
enacted,  let  that  he  the  established  law.  1 
Bl.  Comm.  89. 

QUOD  PRIMUM  EST  INTENTIONE  UL- 
tlmum  eat  In  operattone.  That  which  Is  flrat 
In  Intention  U  last  In  operation.    Bac.  Max. 

QUOD  PRINCIPI  PLACUIT  LEGI8  HA- 
bet  vlgorem.  That  which  has  pleased  the 
prloce  has  the  force  of  law.  The  emperor's 
pleasure  has  the  force  of  law.  Dig.  1.  4.  1; 
last.  1.  3.  6.  A  celebrated  maxim  of  imperial 
law. 

QUOD  PRINCIPI  PLACUIT,  LEGIS  HA- 
bet  Hgorem;  utpote  cum  lege  regia,  quae  de 
Imperio  ejus  lata  est,  populus  el  et  In  eum 
omne  suum  Imperium  et  poteatatem  conferat. 
The  will  of  the  emperor  has  the  force  of  law ; 
for,  by  the  royal  law  which  has  been  made 
concerning  his  authority,  the  people  has  con- 
ferred upon  him  all  Its  own  sovereignty  and 
power.  Dig.  1.  i.  1;  Inst.  1.  2.  1;  Fleta.  lib. 
1,  c.  IT:  S  T.  Bracton,  107;  Seld.  Diss,  ad 
Flet.  e.  3,  a  2-5. 

QUOD  PRIUS  EST  VERIU8  EST;  ET 
quod  priuseat  temporepotiusest Jure,  What 
la  flrst  Is  truest;  and  what  comes  first  In 
time  is  best  In  law.    Co.  Litt.  347. 

QUOD  PRO  MINORE  LICITUM  EST  ET 
pro  majore  Mcltum  eat.  What  Is  lawful  In 
tbe  less  Is  lawful  In  tbe  greater.    8  Coke,  43. 

Q.UOD  PROSTRAVIT  (Lat.)  The  name  of 
a  Judgment  upon  an  Indictment  for  a  nui- 
sance, that  the  defendant  abate  such  nul- 

QUOD  PURE  DEBETUR  PRAESENTI 
die  debetur.  That  which  Is  due  uncondition- 
ally la  due  now.    Tray.  Leg.  Max.  519. 

OUOD  QUIS  EX  CULPA  SUA  DAMNUM 
aentlt,  non  intelllgltur  damnum  aentire.  He 
who  suffers  a  damage  by  his  own  fault  is  not 
beld  to  suffer  damage.    Dig.  50.  IT.  203. 

QUOD  QUIS  SCIENS  INDEBITUM  DEDIT 
hae  mente,  ut  postea  rapeteret,  repetere  ni 
poteat.    What  one  has  paid  knowing  It  not 
tte  due,  with  the  intention  of  recovering  it 
back,  he  cannot  recover  hack.    Dig.  2.  6.  50. 

QUOD  QUISQUIS  NORIT  IN  HOC  SE  EX- 
erceaL  Let  every  one  employ  himself  In 
what  he  knows.    11  Coke,  10. 

QUOD  RECUPERET  (Lat  that  he  recov- 
er). The  form  of  a  Judgment  that  the  plain- 
tiff do  recover.     See  "Judgment." 

QUOD  REMEDIO  DESTITUITUR  IPSA 
ra  valet  a)  culpa  abslt.  What  In  without  a 
remedy  Is  by  that  very  fact  valid  If  there  b« 
no  fault    Bac.  Max.  reg.  9;  3  Bl.  Comm.  20. 


QUOD  SEMEL  AUT  BIS  EXISTIT  PRAE- 
tereunt  legislatorea.  Leglslatora  pass  over 
what  happens  (only)  once  or  iwlce.  Dig.  1. 
3.  6;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  45. 

QUOD  SEMEL  MEUM  EST  AMPLIU8 
meum  ease  non  potest.  What  is  once  mine 
cannot  be  mine  more  completely.  Co.  Lltt 
49b:  Sbep.  Touch.  212;  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.j  415,  note. 

QUOD  SEMEL  PLACUIT  IN  ELECTIONE, 
amplluB  diapllcere  non  potest.  That  which. 
In  making  his  election,  a  man  has  once  been 
pleased  to  chooBe,  he  cannot  afterwards  quar- 
rel with.    Co.  Lltt.  146. 

QUOD  81  CONTINGAT  (Law  Lat.  that  If 
it  happen).  Words  by  which  a  condition 
might  formerly  be  created  ID  a  deed.  Lltt 
S  330. 

QUOD  SOLO  INAEDIFICATUR  SOLO  CE- 
dlt.  Whatever  is  built  on  the  soil  is  an  ac- 
cessory of  the  soil.  Inst  2.  1.  29;  16  Maes. 
449;  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1571, 

QUOD  SUB  CERTA  FORMA  CONCES- 
aum  vel  reiervatum  eat,  non  trahitur  ad  va- 
lorem vei  compenaatlonem.  That  which  Is 
granted  or  reserved  under  a  certain  form  ts 
not  to  be  drawn  into  valuation  or  compen- 
sation.   Bac.  Max.  reg.  4. 

QUOD  SUSINTELLIGITUR  NON  DEEST. 
What  le  understood  Is  not  wanting.  2  Ld. 
Raym.  832, 

QUOD  TACITE  INTELLIGITUR  DEES3E 
non  videtur.  What  1b  tacitly  understood  does 
not  appear  to  be  wanting.    4  Coke,  23. 

QUOD  VANUM  ET  INUTILE  EST,  LEX 
non  requirlt.  The  law  does  not  require  what 
Is  vain  and  useless.    Co.  Lltt.  319. 

QUOD  VERO  CONTRA  RATIONEM  JU- 
riB  receptum  est,  non  eat  producendum  ad 
consequentlaa.  But  that  which  bae  been  ad- 
mitted contrary  to  the  reason  of  the  law 
ought  not  to  he  drawn  Into  precedents.  Dig. 
1.  3.  14;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  E^d.) 
160. 

QUOD  VOLUIT  NON  DIXIT.  He  did  not 
say  what  he  intended  to.  1  Kent  Comm, 
46S,  note:  4  Maule  A  S.  522,  arg.;  1  Johns. 
Ch.  (N.  Y.)  335. 

QUODCUNQUE  ALIQUI8  OB  TUTELAM 
corporis  suit  fecerit  Jure  id  feciase  videtur. 
Whatever  one  does  In  defenEe  of  his  person, 
that  be  is  considered  to  have  done  legally. 
3  Inst.  590. 

QUODQUE  DISSOLVITUREODEM  MGDO 
quo  llgatur.  In  tbe  same  manner  that  a  thing 
la  bound.  It  Is  unbound.  3  Rolle,  39;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  7SS;  Z  Han.  ft 
Q.  729. 

QUOMODO  QUID  C0N8TITUITUR  EO- 
dem  modo  dissolvitur.  In  whatever  mode  a 
thing  la  conEtltuted,  in  the  same  manner  Is 
It  dissolved.    Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  74. 

QUONIAM  ATTACHIAMENTA(LawLat) 
Since  the  attachmenU.  One  of  the  oldest 
hooka  In  the  Scotch  law;  so  called  from  the 


two  first  words  of  the  volume.  Bell,  Dtct. 
Still  sometlmeB  cited  In  argument.  Id  tbe 
Scotch  courts.    7  Wilson  ft  S.  9. 

QUORUM.  Used  siibBtanttvely,  quorum 
signifies  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to 
a  legislative  assembly,  a  corporation,  so- 
ciety, or  other  body,  required  to  transact 
business.  There  Is  a  dltterence  between  an 
act  done  by  a  definite  number  ot  persons,  and 
one  performed  by  an  indefiolta  number.  In 
the  first  case,  a  majority  is  required  to 
stitute  a  quorum,  unless  tbe  law  expressly 
directs  that  another  number  may  make  one. 
S8  Pa.  St.  42;  9  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  394;  7Cow,(N. 
Y.)  402.  In  the  latter  case,  any  number  who 
may  be  present  may  act,  the  majority  of 
those  present  having,  as  In  other  cases,  the 
right  to  act.    1  Barn,  t  C.  481. 

tn  the  absence  of  special  proTislon,  a  ma- 
jority Is  a  quorum  (12  Mete  [Mass.]  99;  13 
ind.  681),  but  sometimes  the  law  requires  a 
greater  number  than  a  bare  majority  to  form 
a  quorum.  In  such  case,  no  quomm  Is  pres- 
ent until  such  a  number  convene. 

In  the  absence  of  a  rule  of  procedure  to 
the  contrary,  the  presence  of  a  quorum  in  a 
legislative  body, can  only  be  ascertained  from 
the  votes  recorded  on  the  particular  matter 
submitted  (117  N.  C.  1G8);  but  a  rule  au- 
thorizing the  presiding  officer  to  count  mem- 
bers present  and  not  voting  to  make  up  a 
quorum  la  within  the  power  of  a  legislative 
body  (144  U.  S.  I). 

QUORUM  PRAETEXTA,  NEC  AUGET 
nee  minuit  sententlam,  sed  tantum  confirmat 
prae  mlaaa.  "Quoi-vm  praeleria"  neither  in- 
creases nor  dlmlDishes  the  meaning,  but  only 
conOrms  that  which  went  before.    Plowd.B2. 

QUORUM  UNUS.  One  of  the  quorum. 
In  England  it  was  formerly  the  practice  to 
appoint  certain  Justices  of  the  peace,  one  of 
whom  must  be  present  tor  the  transaction  of 
certain  huslnesB,  such  Justices  being  named 
In  the  commissions  of  all  the  Justices  (quo- 
rvm  aUtpumi  vtstrum  A.  B.,  C.  D.,  etc.,  vnem 
etge  folumus).  Such  Justices  were  called  "Jus- 
tices of  the  quorum."  The  present  practice 
Is  to  name  all  the  Justices,  so  that  the  desig- 
nation is  of  no  practical  importance. 

QUOT.  In  Scotch  law.  The  twentieth  part 
of  the  movables,  computed  without  compu- 
tation of  debts,  was  so  called. 

Formerly  the  bishop  was  entitled,  in  all 
conflrmattons,  to  the  quot  of  the  testament. 
Ersk.  Inst.  3.  9.  II. 

QUOTA.  A  proportionate  share  of  any- 
thing required  to  be  paid,  supplied,  or  fur- 
nished. 

QUOTATION.  The  listed  price  bid.  of- 
fered, or  paid  tor  properties  or  commodi- 
ties currently  dealt  In. 

QUOTIENS  DUBIA  INTERPRETATIO  Ll- 
bertatia  est,  •ecundum  libertatem  respon- 
dendum arlt.  Whenever  there  is  a  doubt  be- 
tween liberty  and  slavery,  the  decision  must 
be  In  favor  of  liberty.    Dig.  GO.  17.  20. 


quae  rel  eerendae  aptior  est.  Whenever  tbe 
the  same  words  express  two  meanings,  that 
Is  to  be  taken  which  Is  the  Letter  Btted  for 
carrying  out  the  proposed  end.  Dig.  50.  17. 
67. 

QUOTIE8  IN  8TIPULATI0NIBUS  AM- 
bigua  oratlo  est,  commodlsBlmum  eat  Id  ao- 
cipi  quo  res  de  quo  agltur,  in  tuto  sit.  When- 
ever in  stipulations  the  expression  Is  am- 
biguous, It  Is  most  proper  t^  giv.'  It  tbat 
Interpretation  by  which  tba  subject  matter 
may  be  In  safety.  Dig.  41.  1.  80;  Id.  60.  16. 
219. 

QUOTIES  IN  VERBIS  NULLA  EST  AM- 
biguitas  Ibl  nulla  expositio  contra  verba  flen- 
da  eat.  When  there  is  no  ambiguity  In  tbe 
words,  then  no  exposition  contrary  to  the 
words  Is  to  be  made.  Co.  LItt.  147;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  8S0. 

QUOTUPLEX  (Lat.)  Of  how  many  klnda; 
of  how  many  fold.  A  term  of  frequeUt  oc- 
currence In  Sheppard's  Touchstone.  Shep. 
Touch.  37,  BO,  117.  160,  et  passim. 

QUOUSQUE.  A  Latin  adverb,  which  sIe- 
iiifles  how  long,  how  far,  until. 

In  old  conveyancea.  it  Is  used  as  a  word  of 
limitation.     Ill  Coke.  41. 

In  practice,  It  Is  the  name  of  an  execnUon 
which  is  to  have  force  imcll  the  Oeienuaui 
shall  do  a  certain  thing.  Of  this  kind  Is  the 
capiat  od  satUfacie  dum,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  body  of  the  defendant  is  taken  Into  exck 
cutlon,  and  he  Is  Imprisoned  until  he  shall 
satisfy  the  execution.  3  Bouv.  Inst,  no.u 
3371. 


QUUM    (Lat)      When. 

QUUM  DE  LUCRO  DUORUM  QUAERA- 
tur,  mellor  eat  conditio  poaaidentla.  When 
the  gain  of  one  of  two  Is  In  quMttoit,  tb* 
condition  of  the  possessor  is  th«  bUtar.    IMg. 

50.  17.  126.  2. 

QUUM  IN  TESTAMENTO  AMBIGUE  AUT 
etiam  perperam  Bcrlptum  est,  benlgne  Inter- 
pretarl  et  ascundum  Id  quod  credibile  et  cog- 
itatum,  credendum  eat.  Wlien  in  a  will  an 
ambiguous  or  even  an  erroneous  expression 
occurs.  It  should  be  construed  liberally,  and 
In  accordance  with  what  Is  thought  the  prob- 
able meaning  of  the  testator.  Dig.  34.  5.  24; 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  4S7.  See 
BrlBsonlus,  "Perperam." 

QUUM  (CUM)  PRINCIPALIS  CAUSA 
non  conalstlt  ne  «a  quiden  quae  aequuntur 
locum  habent  When  the  principal  does  not 
hold  Its  ground,  neither  do  the  accessories 
and  place.  Dig.  50.  17.  129.  1;  Broom,  Leg. 
Mai.  (3d  I^ndon  Ed.)  438;  1  Both.  Obi.  413. 

QUUM  QUOD  AGO  NON  VALETUT  AGO, 
valeat  quantum  valara  potest.  When  wbat  I 
do  Is  of  no  force  as  to  the  purpose  for 
which  I  do  it,  let  It  be  of  force  to  as  great 
a  degree  a>  It  can.    1  Vent  216. 


QY(Lawrr.)    Who;  whh 
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RACHAT(Fr.)  RanBom;  relief.  Ord.Mar.i 
Uv.  3,  tit  3,  art.  IS;  Emerig-  Tr.  des  Assur. 
c  12,  5  21;  Guyot,  Inst  Feud.  c.  5. 


RACHETUM  (Fr.  racheter,  to  TBdeem).  In 
Scotch  law.  Ransom;  corresponding  to  Sax- 
on vieregilA.  a  pecuniary  composition  for  an 
offense.    Skene  de  Verb.  Sign.;  Jacob. 

RACHIMBURGII.orRACHINBURGII  (Law 
Lat.)  in  old  European  law.  Raciienburg- 
«rB  or  Rakenburghs;  Judges  among  tbe  Sall- 
ans,  RlpuarlanB,  aud  some  other  nations  of 
Germany  who  sat  with  the  count  (comes) 
In  his  court  called  mallum.,  and  were  gener- 
ally associated  with  him  In  all  matters.  L.. 
Salic,  tits.  52,  59;  L.  Rlpuar.  tit.  32,  S  3; 
Caplt.  Carol,  lib.  5,  c.  14;  Spelman.  The 
word  was  found  by  Spelman  in  an  old  MS. 
copy  of  tbe  laws  of  Canute.  Montesquieu 
writes  it  Tathimburgeg.  Esprit  des  Lois.  llv. 
30,  e.  18. 

RACK-  An  engine  with  which  to  torture  a 
supposed  criminal,  in  order  to  extort  a  con- 
teesioQ  of  his  supposed  crime,  and  the  names 
of  his  supposed  accomplices.  It  Is  unknown 
In  the  United  States,  but,  known  by  the  nick 
name  of  the  "Duke  of  Bieter's  Daughter,' 
was  in  use  in  England.  Barr.  Oba.  St.  366; 
12  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  237. 

RACK  RENT.  In  English  law.  The  full 
extended  value  of  land  left  by  lease,  payable 
by  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  Wood,  Inst. 
192. 

RADECHENISTRES.  A  word  used  in 
Domesday  Book,  which  Spelman  Interprets  to 
mean  "freemen."  Domesday  Book,  tol.  18, 
tit.  "Glowc.  Berchelay;"  Spelman. 

RAOOUR.  In  French  law.  A  term  includ- 
ing the  repairs  made  to  a  ship,  and  a  fre^ 
supply  6t  furniture  and  victuals,  munitions, 
and  other  provisions  required  for  the  voy- 
age.   PardeSEus,  note  602. 

RAENCON  (Law  Fr.)  A  ransom,  or  fine. 
Ou  par  ranceoun  ou  par  amercew-etit.  Artie. 
sup.  Chart. 

RAFFLE.  A  form  of  lottery  by  which  the 
price  of  an  article  Is  divided  Into  shares, 
and  the  article  awarded  by  chance  to  one  of 
the  shareholders.    Cent  Diet. 

RAGEMAN,  or  RAGMAN.  A  statute, 
called,  of  Justices  assigned  by  Edw.  I.  and 
his  council,  to  go  a  circuit  through  all  Eng- 
land, and  to  hear  and  determine  all  com- 
plaints of  Injuries  done  within  five  years 
next  before  Michaelmas,  fn  tbe  fourth  year 
of  his  reign.    Spelman. 


mont  a  legate  in  Scotland,  who,  summoning 
all  the  beneficed  clergymen  In  that  kingdom, 
caused  them  on  oath  to  give  in  the  true  value 
of  their  beneacee,  according  to  which  they 
were  afterwards  taxed  by  the  court  of  Rome. 
Wharton. 

RAILROAD,  or  RAILWAY.  The  terms 
■'railroad"  and  "railway"  are  synonymous. 
30  Minn.  534,  Their  slgnlflcance  varies  with 
the  context,  being  used  sometimes  to  Include 
all  appurtenances  (46  N.  J.  Law,  289;  58  Pa. 
St.  262),  and  sometimes  as  Including  only 
the  immovable  structure,  graded  and  railed 
for  the  use  of  trains  (93  U.  S.  442).  Ordi- 
narily, when  used  without  qualifying  words, 
the  term  "railroad"  means  those  railroads 
whose  motive  power  Is  steam,  but  in  some 
connections  It  has  been  held  to  include  street 
or  horse  railroads.    24  111.  62. 

RAISE.  To  create;  to  bring  Into  exist- 
ence. The  term  Is  used  In  various  senses, 
thus,  to  "raise"  a  use  Is  to  create  It;  to 
"raise"  an  issue  is  to  flle  such  a  plea  as  to 
make  aa  Issue.  Pacts  are  said  to  "raise"  a 
presumption  when  they  give  rise  thereto. 

RAISING  PORTIONS.  A  term  used  la  old 
English  law  for  the  charging  of  a  devise  to 
one  child  of  testator,  with  the  payment  of 
certain  sums  to  others. 


RAN  (Saxon).  Open  theft  or  robbery. 
Cowell. 

RANGE.  In  the  United  States  government 
surveys  of  lands,  the  "townships"  (q.  v.)  are 
ranged  In  tiers  east  or  west  of  a  given  me- 
ridian, such  ranges  therefore  being  a  row 
of  towns  in  a  north  and  south  direction. 
The  "towns"  are  tiers  lying  at  right  angles 
to  the  ranges. 

RANGER.  A  sworn  ofacer  of  the  forest  to 
Inquire  of  trespasses,  and  to  drl4e  tbe  beasts 
of  the  forest  out  of  the  deforested  ground 
into  the  forest    Jacob. 

RANK.  The  order  or  place  in  which  cer- 
tain officers  are  placed  In  the  army  and  navy, 
In  relation  to  othera  The  term  Is  some- 
times applied  to  debts  or  securities  to  indi- 
cate their  precedence  In  respect  to  order  of 
payment. 

In  English  Law.    Excessive;  too  large 

In  amount;  as  a  rank  modus.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
30. 

RANKING.  In  Scotch  law.  Determining 
the  order  in  which  the  debts  of  a  bankrupt 
ought  to  be  paid. 

RANSOM.  A  price  of  redemption  of  a 
captive  or  prisoner  of  war.  or  of  captured 
property. 

In  Old  English  Law.    A  price  paid  for 

the  pardon  of  some  great  offense.    It  differs 


KANSOM  BILL 


RANSOM  BILL.  A  contract  for  payment 
of  raasom  of  a  captured  vessel,  wltb  stlpu- 
latlone  of  safe-conduct.  If  she  pursue  a  cer- 
tain course  and  arrive  In  a  certain  ticao.  If 
found  out  of  time  or  course,  tbe  sate-conduct 
iB  void.  WheatoD,  Int.  Law,  107".  The  pay- 
ment cannot  be  enforced  In  England,  during 
tbe  war.  by  an  action  on  tbe  contract,  but 
can  in  this  country.  1  Kent,  Comm.  101, 
105;  4  Wash.  C.  C.  (U.  S.|  141;  2  Gall.  <U. 
S.)  325. 

RAPE. 

In  Criminal   Law.     Unlawful  carnal 

knowledge  ot  a  woman  by  force  and  witbout 
her  consent. 

(1>  Carnal  knowledge  Is  essential  (61 
Wis.  552),  but  by  statute  In  most  states,  the 
slightest  penetration  1b  enough  (see  45  Conn. 
2e6;  102  N.  Y.  234).  though,  at  common  law, 
emission  was  esseDtial  (1  East,  F.  C.  439). 
(2)  The  carnal  iinowledge  most  be  on- 
lawful;  thuB,  forcible  carnal  knowledge  by 
a  man  of  hie  wife  against  her  will  Is  not 
rape.  1  Hale,  P.  C.  629.  (3)  The  car- 
nal knowledge  muat  be  by  force,  but  con- 
structive force,  as  by  threats  or  Intlmt- 
datloii.  Is  Bufflcient  (39  Fla.  165;  45 
Conn.  263;  139  Ind.  531);  and  where  tbe 
woman  Is  Insane  or  Insensible,  It  has  been 
said  that  the  force  neceesary  to  accompli  ah 
the  act  Is  Bufflclent  (53  Arli.  423;  50  Iowa, 
189);  but  the  weight  of  authority  la  that 
fraud  (2  Swan  (Tenn.t  394;  6  Ala.  765).  as 
by  personating  the  woman's  husband  (It 
Coi,  C.  C.  191;  7  Conn.  54),  will  not  Uke 
the  place  of  force  (but  see  94  Ind.  96). 
(4)  The  carnal  Icnowledge  muat  be  with- 
out the  woman's  consent.  The  phrase 
"against  her  will"  Is  sometiuiea  Eubstituted, 
but  It  means  no  more  than  "without  her  con- 
sent."  22  Wis.  44S;  25  Mich.  356.  Unless 
asleep  or  Insensible  (12  Cox.  C.  C.  311).  or 
Intimidated  by  threats  (9  Car.  &  P.  748),  tbe 
woman  roust  resist  "to  the  uttermost"  {IB 
Wend.  IN.  Y.]  192;  13  Mich.  427),  to  the 
point  of  Inability  longer  to  restat  (59  N.  Y. 
374) ;  and  acquiescence,  however  tardy  or  re- 
luctant, prevents  the  offense  from  being  rape 
(82  Va.  653;  124  111.  576). 

In  Old  Engllah  Law.    A  division  of  a 

county  similar  to  a  hundred,  but  oftentimes 
containing  In  It  more  hundreds  tban  one. 

RAPE  OF  THE  FOREST  (Law  Lat.  nifilug 
forettae).  In  old  English  law.  TreRpaas 
committed  in  a  forest  by  violence.  Cowell; 
Spelman;  LL.  Hen.  I.  c.  11. 


RAPINA  (La!,  from  raptre.  to  drag,  or  car- 
ry away  forcibly). 

In  the  Civli  Law.    Tbe  violent  taking 

from  the  person  of  another  of  money  or 
goods  for  tbe  sake  ot  gain;  robbery  trom 
tbe  person.  Halifax,  Anal.  bk.  2,  c.  23.  Nos. 
1,  2;  Heinec,  Blem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  4.  tlL  2. 
g  1071. 

— ~-ln  Old  English  Law.     Open  and  vto- 


RATIFICATION 


RAPTOR.    In  old  English  law,  a  ravisber. 

RAPTU  HAEREDiS.  A  writ  for  Uklng 
away  an  heir  holding  In  socage,  of  which 
there  were  two  sorts:  One  when  the  heir 
waa  married;  the  other  when  he  was  not. 
Reg.  Orig.  163. 

RAPUIT  (Lat.  from  raprre,  to  ravish).  In 
old  English  law.  Ravished.  A  technical 
word  in  old  Indlctmenta  a  East,  30;  Whar- 
ton, Am.  Crlm.  Law,  j  401. 

RASE  (Law  Lat.  raieria;  from  Lat.  raxat, 
shaved  or  scraped).  In  old  Engliah  law. 
Strike;  struck  measure;  that  In  which  the 
commodity  measured  was  made  even  wiUi 
the  top  of  tbe  measure,  by  scraping  or  strik- 
ing off  all  that  was  above  It.  An  old  ordi- 
nance for  bakers,  brewers,  etc,  provided  that 
toll  should  be  taken  "by  the  rase,  and  not 
by  tbe  heap  or  cantel."  Cowell  quotes  the 
provision,  but  strangely  overlooks  the  mean- 
ing It  BO  clearly  expresHes,  and  makes  rase 
Irateria)  to  be  "a  measure  ot  com,  now  dis- 
used." 

RA8URA  (Law  Lat;  trom  Lat.  radrre,  to 
scrape).  In  old  English  law.  A  rasure. 
Fleta,  lib.  4,  c.  10,  S[  3,  4. 

RASURE  (l.aw  Fr.  manure,  ranotire;  trom 
Lat.  raniira.  from  radere.  to  scrape).  A  scrap- 
ing oft;  the  removal  of  one  or  more  words 
trom  an  instrument,  by  scraping  the  writ- 
ing off  or  out.  One  of  the  modes  by  which  a 
deed  or  other  Instrument  may  be  avoided, 
or  rendered  of  no  effect.  2  Bl.  Comm.  308; 
Shep.  Touch.  E5,  68,  71;  Fleta.  lib.  6.  c.  29, 
E  4.  "Rasure"  Is  property  distinguished 
from  "obliteration."  which  is  effected  by 
marking  out  tbe  writing  with  pen  and  ink, 
or  blotting  It  out  by  other  means:  but  the 
terms  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous. 
See  18  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  499. 

RASUS,  or  RASUM  (Law  Lat.  from  ra- 
ilerr).  In  old  Bnglisb  law.  Rased;  erased. 
Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  54,  i  12.  A  rase;  a  measure 
of  onions,  containing  twenty  flones.  and  each 
flonls  twenty-five  heads.  Fleta.  lib.  2.  c.  12, 
S  12- 

Struck;  scraped  off.  ifenvuro  rata,  struck 
measure.    Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  82,  S  1. 

RATAM  REM  HABERE  (Lat.)  In  the  civ- 
il law.  To  hold  a  thing  ratified;  to  ratify 
or  confirm  It  (comproftare,  agnoicere).  Dig. 
46.  8.  12.  1,  et  per  toL 

RATE  OF  EXCHANGE.  In  commercial 
law.  The  actual  price  at  which  a  bill,  drawn 
in  one  country  upon  another  country,  can 
be  bought  or  obtained  In  the  former  country 
at  any  given  time. .  Story.  Bills,  $  31, 

RATE  TITHES.  Tithes  charged  pro  rata 
on  personal  property  kept  within  the  parish 
for  leas  than  a  year. 


Express  ratifications  are  Ihote  mad«  In 


AXlgll 


KATIHABITIO 


RAVISHED 


express  and  direct  terms  of  aaseDt.  I:nplled  | 
ratlflcatlons  are  such  as  the  law  presumes 
from  tbe  acta  of  tbe  principal;  as,  If  Peter 
buy  goods  tor  James,  and  the  latter,  know- 
ing tbe  fact,  receive  them  and  apply  tbem 

It  Is  applied  In  tbe  sense  of  "conflnnatton" 
to  various  transactions,  but  it  has  been  said 
that  It  applies  properly  only  to  agency.  73 
Me.  487. 

RATIHABITIO  (Lat.  from  ratus,  approved, 
and  habere,  to  hold).  In  civil  and  old  Eng- 
lish law.  A  holding  as  approved;  approval 
or  ratification. 

RATIHABITIO  MANDATO  AEQUIPARA- 
tur.  Ratification  Is  equal  to  a  command. 
Dig.  46.  3.  12.  4:  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  Lon- 
don Ed.)  771;  Story.  Ag.  (4th  Ed.)  302. 


RATING. 

In  Commerce.     The  estimate  put  on 

the  credit  and  financial  resources  of  a  per- 
son. There  are  various  Institutions  or  per- 
sons who  furnish  ratings.  They  are  called 
"mercantile  agencies." 

In  Shipping.    Tbe  order  or  class  ot  a 

vessel  according  to  her  magnitude  or  force. 


a  reck- 


RATIO  EST  FORMALtS  CAUSA  CON- 
■uetudlnla.  Reason  is  the  source  and  mold 
ot  custom. 

RATIO  EST  LEGIS  ANIMA;  MUTATA 
legls  rations  mutatur  et  lex.  Reason  Is  the 
soul  of  the  law ;  tbe  reason  of  tbe  law  being 
changed,  the  law  Is  also  changed.    7  Coke,  7. 


RATIO  ET  AUCTORITAS  DUO  CLARIS- 
alma  mundl  lumlna.  Reason  and  authority 
are  tbe  two  brightest  lights  in  the  world.  4 
-  Inst.  320. 


RATIO  LEGIS.  Tbe  reason  or  occasion  of 
a  law;  the  occasion  ot  making  a  law.  Bl. 
Law  Tr.  3. 

GrotluB  distinguishes  between  "ratio"  and 
"meun,"  the  meaning  or  intent  of  a  law. 

RATIO  LEGIS  EST  ANIAIA  LEGIS.  The 
reason  of  tbe  law  is  the  soul  of  the  law. 
Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  45. 


RATIO  POTEST  ALLEGARI  DEFICIEN- 
te  lege,  aed  vera  el  legalla  et  non  apparent. 
Reason  may  be  alleged  when  the  law  is  de- 
fective, but  It  must  be  true  and  legal  reason, 
and  not  merely  apparent.    Co.  LitL  191. 


RATIONABtLE  ESTOVERIUM.    Alimony. 

RATIONALIBUSDIVISISpWRITDE.    The 

ame  of  a  writ  which  lies  properly  when  two 
nen  have  lands  In  several  towns  or  hamlets, 
30  that  the  one  Is  seised  of  the  land  In  one 
L  or  hamlet,  and  the  other  of  the  other 
L  or  hamlet  by  himself,  and  they  do  not 
know  the  bounds  of  the  town  or  hamlet,  nor 
Dl  their  respective  lands.  This  writ  lies  by 
one  against  the  other,  and  the  object  of  it 
'    to  fix  the  boundaries.    Fltzh,  Nat.  Brev. 

RATIONE  (Lat.)    By  reason;  on  account. 

Ratione  itnpotentiae,  on  account  of  Ina- 
bility. A  ground  of  qualified  property  In 
e  animals  ferae  naturae,  as  in  tbe  young 
3.  while  they  are  unable  to  fly  or  run. 
Z  Bl.  Comm.  394;  Hate,  Anal.  }  ikvI. 

Ratione  lod,  by  reason  of  place.  A  ground 
of  ownership  in  rabbits  and  hares.  Hale, 
Anal.  S  xxvl. 

Ratione  privilegii.  by  reason  of  privilege. 
A  ground  of  owner^lp  In  birds  or  beasts  of 
warren.    Hale.  Anal,  j  xxvl. 

Ratione  soli,  on  account  of  the  soil;  with 
reference  to  the  soil.  Said  to  be  the  ground 
of  ownership  In  bees.    2  Bl.  Comm.  393. 

Ratione  tenurae,  by  reason  of  tenure;  as 
a  consequence  of  tenure.  3  Bl.  Comm.  230; 
1  Maule  &  S.  435.  A  phrase  in  old  pleading. 
Not  the  same  as  "by  reason  of  being  owner 
and  proprietor."  Le  Blanc,  J..  1  Maule  &  S. 
441.  Ratione  tenurae  implies  etc  ft  termini, 
something  originally  annexed  to  the  hold- 
ing.   Id. 


RATIONE  PER80NAE  (Lat)  By  reason 
of  the  person  concerned;  from  the  character 
of  the  person. 

RATIONE  TENURAE  (Law  Lat)  By  rea- 
son of  tenure;  as  a  consequence  of  tenure. 
3  Bl.  Comm.  230. 

RATIONE&  In  Old  law.  Tbe  pleadings  In 
a  suit.  Ratione»  exercere,  or  ad  rationes 
stare,  to  plead. 

RATTENING.  The  act  of  trade  unionists 
In  causing  the  tools,  clothes,  or  other  prop- 
erty of  a  workman  to  be  taken  away  or  bid- 
den, in  order  to  compel  him  to  Join  the  union 
or  cease  working.  It  Is  an  offense  punish- 
able by  fine  or  Imprisonment.  38  ft  39  Vict 
c.  86.  i  7. 

RAUNSOM,  or  RAUNSOME  (Law  Fr.)  In 
old  English  law.  Ransom;  a  fine;  a  severe 
kind  of  fine.  8iir  peyne  de  raunsome.  on 
pain  of  ransom.  BrItL  c.  11.  Per  rautiaome 
simple  on  graund,  iolonc  le  fait,  by  an  or- 
dinary or  a  great  ransom,  according  to  tbe 
fact.  Id.  Punv  par  prison  et  greve  raun- 
som.    Id.  c.  48. 

RAVISHED.  In  pleading.  A  technical 
word  necessary  In  an  indictment  for  rape. 

No  otber  word  or  circumlocution  will  an- 
swer. The  defendant  should  he  charged  with 
having  "feloniously  ravished"  the  prosecu- 
trix, or  woman  mentioned  In  the  Indictment 
Bac.  Abr.  "Indictment"  (O  1);  Comyn,  Dig. 


RAVISHMENT  (7 

"Indictment"  (O  6>;  Hawk.  P.  C.  2.  e.  2G, 
3  56;  Cro.  C&r.  37;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  6ZS:  2  H&le, 
P.  C.  184;  Co.  Litt.  134,  note  (p);  Z  Inet. 
180;  1  East,  P.  C.  447.  The  wordB  -'felonl- 
ouBl;  did  ravlsb  and  camnlly  know"  imply 
that  the  act  was  done  torclbly  and  against 
the  will  of  the  woman.  12  Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.) 
TO.    See  3  Chit.  Crim.  Law.  SlZ. 

RAVISHMENT.  In  criminal  taw.  An  un- 
lawful taking  of  a  woman,  or  of  an  heir  in 
ward;  rape. 

RAVISHHMENT  DE  GARD  (Law  Fr.)  An 
abolished  writ,  which  lay  for  a  guardian  by 
knlght'B  service  or  In  socttge,  against  a  per- 
son who  took  from  him  the  body  of  his  ward. 
Fltzh.  Nat.  Brev.  140;  12  Car.  11.  c.  3. 

RAVISHMENT  OF  WARD.  In  BngllBb 
law.  The  marriage  ol  an  Infant  ward  wltb- 
out  the  consent  of  the  guardian.  It  la  pun- 
ishable by  St  Westminster  II.  c.  3E. 

RE  (LaL)     In  the  matter  of. 


RE,  verbis,  scrlpto,  consensu,  tradltlone, 
JuQCtura.  vesica  sum  ere  pacta  solent 
Prom  the  thing  [Itself],  from  words,  from 
writing,  from  consent,  from  delivery,  from 
union,  agreements  usually  take  their  vest- 
ments. A  couplet  formerly  In  use,  framed 
to  express  (In  aid  of  the  memory)  the  six 
different  modes  In  which  obligation  might 
be  contracted,  which  were  fancifully  termed 
its  "vestments,"  or  garments,  that  Is,  the 
forms  in  which  It  was  clothed.  It  Is  twice 
quoted  by  Bracton.  who  explains  the  bU 
forms  in  detail.  Bracton.  Fol.  16b:  Id.  fols. 
99-101.  It  Is  thus  expreaaed  In  the  prose  of 
BTltton:  Obligation  doit  estre  vestue  de  v. 
maneres  de  garnementz ;  de  vhoie,  de  parole, 
de  esoript.  de  unite  de  volounte.  de  bail,  de 
joynlure.  Britt.  c.  2S.  It  seems  to  be  a 
mere  extension  of  the  fourfold  division  of 
the  Institutes:  Aut  re.  aut  verbis,  ant  Ut- 
eris, aul  consensu.  Inst.  3.  14.  2.  And  see 
Dig.  44.  7.  52. 

REAL. 

At  Common  Law.  A  term  which  la  ap- 
plied to  land  In  its  most  enlarged  significa- 
tion. "Real  security,"  therefore,  means  the 
security  of  mortgages  or  other  incumbrances 
affecting  lands.    2  Atk.  806;  2  Ves.  Sr.  547. 

In  Civil  Law.    That  which  relates  to  a 

thing,  whether  It  be  movable  or  Immovable. 
lands  or  goods;  thus,  a  "real  Injury"  Is  one 
which  is  done  to  a  thing,  as  a  treapasa  to 
property,  whether  it  be  real  or  personal,  in 
the  common-law  sense.  A  real  atatnte  ta  one 
wblcb  relates  to  a  thing.  In  contradistinction 
to  such  as  relate  to  a  person. 

REAL  ACTION. 

In  the  Civil  Law.  One  by  which  a  per- 
son seeks  to  recover  his  property  which  is 
In  the  possession  of  another.  Dig.  EiO.  16. 
16.  It  Is  to  be  brought  against  the  person 
who  has  poaaeaaion. 

At  Common   Law.     One  brought  for ' 
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the  specific  recovery  ol  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments.    Steph.  Pi.  3. 

They  are  droitural  when  they  are  based 
upon  the  right  of  property,  and  possessory 
when  based  upon  the  right  of  possession. 
They  are  either  writs  of  right;  writs  of  en- 
try, which  lie  In  the  per,  the  per  et  cut,  or 
the  pott,  Upon  disseisin.  Intrusion,  or  aliena- 
tion: writs  ancestral  possessory,  as  mart 
d'anceitor,  aiel.  beaaiel.  coainage,  or  nuper 
obilt.    Comyn,  Dig.  "Actiona"  (D2). 

These  actiona  were  always  local,  and  were 
to  be  brought  in  the  county  where  the  land 
lay.  Bracton.  189,  414.  They  are  now  pretty 
generally  laid  aaide  in  practice,  upon  ac- 
count of  the  great  nicety  required  In  their 
management,  and  the  Inconvenient  length  ot 
their  process. — a  much  more  expeditious 
method  of  trying  titles  being  since  intro- 
duced by  other  actions,  personal  and  mixed. 
See  Stearns,  Real  Actions;  Booth,  Real  Ac- 
tions: Bae.  Abr.  "Actions;"  Comyn,  Dig. 
"Actions;"  3  Bl.  Comm.  118. 

REAL  ASSETS.  Lands  or  real  estate  In 
the  hands  of  an  heir,  chargeable  with  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  ancestor.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  244,  302;  2  Williams,  Ei'rs,  436.    See 

REAL  BURDEN.  In  Scotch  law.  Where 
a  right  to  lands  Is  expressly  granted  under 
the  burden  of  a  speclflc  sum,  which  Is  de- 
clared a  burden  on  the  lands  themselves,  or 
where  the  right  Is  declared  null  if  the  sum 
be  not  paid,  and  where  the  amount  of  th© 
sum,  and  the  name  of  the  creditor  la  it,  can 
be  discovered  from  the  records,  the  burden 
la  said  to  be  real.    Bell,  Diet. 


REAL  CHATTELS. 


"Chattel." 


REAL  CHVMIN  (Law  Ft.)  In  old  EagUsb 
law.  The  royal  way;  the  king's  highway 
(reffia  via).    Y.  B.  P.  6  Edw.  III.  48. 

REAL  COMPOSITION.  An  agreement 
made.  In  England,  between  the  owner  of 
iMid  and  the  Incumbent  of  a  pariah,  with  the 
consent  ot  the  ordinary  and  the  patron  of  the 
living,  that  the  land  shall  for  the  future  be 
discharged  from  payment  of  tithes,  ny  reason 
of  some  land  or  other  real  recompense  given 
In  lieu  and  satisfaction  thereof.  But  since 
St.  13  EUz.  c.  10,  no  real  composition  can  be 
made  for  any  longer  term  than  three  lives, 
or  twenty-one  yeara.  and  such  compositions 
are  now  rarely  heard  of.  2  Bl.  Comm.  28. 
See  St.  2  ft  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  100.  }  2.  making 
valid  all  compositions  confirmed  In  a  certain 


REAL  CONTRACT. 

At  Common  Law.  A  contract  respect- 
ing real  property.    3  Rawte  (Pa.)  225. 

In  Civil  Law.    Those  contracts  which 

require  the  interposition  of  a  thing  (r«l) 
ae  the  subject  of  them ;  for  Instance,  the  loan 
for  goods  to  be  "specifically  returned." 

Contracts  are  divided  into  those  which  are 
formed  by  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties, 
and  therefore  are  called  "consensual,"  such 
as  sale,  hiring,  and  mandate,  and  those  In 
which  It  la  necessary  that  there  should  be 
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Bomething  more  than  mere  consent,  eucb  as 
the  loan  al  money,  deposit,  or  pledge,  whicb, 
[rom  their  nature,  require  the  aelivery  of  the 
thing,  wlience  they  are  called  "real."  Potb. 
Obi.  p.  1,  c.  1,  i  1,  art.  2. 

REAL  COVENANT.  A  covenant  connect- 
ed with  a  conveyance  of  realty,  wb-ereby  an 
obligation  to  paee  something  real  la  created, 
or  which  in  BO  connected  with  the  realty  that 
he  who  has  the  latter  la  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of,  or  la  bound  to  perform,  the  former, 
ntzh.  Nat.  Brev.  145;  Shep.  Touch.  161; 
Piatt.  Gov.  60,  fi2. 

A  covenant  which  Is  so  conn,ected  with  tbe 
raalty  as  to  apply  to  tbe  owner  thereof,  either 
In  reference  to  benefit  or  obligation,  whether 
he  be  a  party  to  the  Instrument  creating  tbe 
covenant  or  not. 

A  covenant  by  which  the  obligor  under- 
takes to  pass  Eomething  real.  Co.  Utt.  384b; 
Stearns,  Real  Actions,  134.  See  '4  Kent, 
Comm.  472. 

A  covenant  by  which  the  covenantor  binds 
hlB  belrs.    2  Bl.  Comm.  HM. 

Very  considerable  confusion  exists  among 
tbe  authorities  in  the  use  of  the  term  "real 
covenants."  The  definition  of  Blachstone, 
which  determlneB  the  character  of  covenants 
from  the  Insertion  or  nonlnsertlon  of  tbe 
word  "heir"  by  the  covenantor.  Is  pretty 
generally  rejected.  See  Piatt,  Gov.  61;  2  Bl. 
Comm.  304,  note,  305,  note.  Of  the  other 
definitions,  that  which  makes  a  real  cove- 
nant an  obligation  to  pass  realty  Is  the  most 
ancient.  Upon  such  a  covenant  the  remedy 
was  by  voucher  or  warrantia  chartae,  and 
not  by  the  action  of  covenant. 

Together  with  the  disuse  of  real  actions, 
these  covenants  gave  place  to  the  more  mod- 
em covenants  which  furnish  the  basis  of  a 
personal  action  tor  damages,  and  the  term 
"real  covenants"  lost  Its  ancient  significa- 
tion, and  acquired  Its  modern  one,  as  given 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  and  In  the  sec- 
ond definition.  Tbe  covenant  to  stand  seised 
approaches  perhaps  more  nearly  than  any 
covenant  still  In  use  to  the  ancient  real  c 

Covenants  are  real  only  when  they  have 
entered  Into  the  consideration  for  which 
land,  or  some  interest  therein  to  which  the 
covenant  Is  annexed,  passed  between  tbe 
covenantor  and  covenantee.  2  Wasbb.  Real 
Prop.  662,  663. 

In  England,  all  covenants  for  title  are  held 
to  be  real  covenants;  in  tbe  United  States, 
those  only  which  are  future  In  their  opera- 
tion come  under  this  description.  10  Oa. 
311. 

The  object  of  these  covenants  Is,  usually, 
either  to  preserve  the  Inheritance,  as  to  beep 
In  repair  (3  Lev.  92;  9  Bam.  ft  C.  SOS;  S 
Cow.  (N.  Y.]  206;  17  Wend.  IN.  Y.]  148;  1 
Dall.  [U.  S.]  210:  6  Yerg.  [Tenn.]  S12;  6  Vt. 
276;  25  Pa.  3t.  2ST;  38  Eng.  Law  ft  Eq.  462) ; 
lo  keep  buildings  Insured,  and  reinstate 
them  If  burned  (Piatt,  Cov.  185;  5  Bam.  ft 
Adol.  1;  6  Gill  &  J.  [Md.j  372);  to  continue 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  as  to  pay 
rent  (5  East,  575;  1  Doug.  183;  1  Wash.  C. 
C.  [U.  S.]  375);  do  suit  to  the  lessor's  mill 
(6  Coke,  IS;  1  Bam.  ft  C.  410);  grind  the 
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tenant's  com  (2  Yeatea  [Pa-I  74;  9  Vt.  91); 
for  the  renewal  of  leases  (12  East,  469);  or 
to  protect  the  tenant  In  his  enjoyment  of  the 
premises,  as  to  warrant  and  defend  (Shep. 
Touch. -161;  2  Mass.  433;  5  Cow.  [N.  Y.]  137; 
1  Paige,  Ch.  [N.  Y.]  455);  to  make  further 
assurance  (Cro.  Car.  503);  for  quiet  enjoy- 
ment (Cro.  Ellz.  373;  3  Barn,  ft  Aid.  392;  1  G. 
B.  402;  1  Dev.  ft  B.  [N.  C.)  94:  23  Me.  383); 
never  to  claim  or  assert  title  (7  Me.  97;  3 
Mete.  [Mass.]  121);  to  remove  Incumbrances 
(17  Mass.  B86);  to  release  suit  and  service 
(Co,  Liltt.  3S4b):  to  produce  title  deeds  In 
defense  of  the  grantee's  title  (4  Greenl. 
Cruise.  Dig.  393;  10  Law  Mag.  353-357;  1 
Sim.  ft  S.  449) ;  to  supply  water  to  the  prem- 
ises (4  Bam.  ft  Aid.  366):  to  draw  water 
off  from  a  mill  pond  (19  Pick.  [Mass.]  449) ; 
not  to  establish  anoUier  mill  on  the  same 
stream  (17  Wend.  [N.  Y.]  136) ;  not  to  erect 
buildings  on  adjacent  land  (4  Paige,  Gb.  [N. 
Y.]  610):  to  use  the  land  in  a  specified  man- 
ner (13  Sim.  228);  generally  to  create  or 
preserve  easements  for  tbe  benefit  of  the 
land  granted  (4  E.  D.  Smith  [N.  Y.]  122; 
1  Bradf.  [N.  Y.]  40;  2  Greenl.  Ev.  G  240;  2 
Washb.  Real  Prop.  648).    See  "Covenant." 

REAL  ESTATE.  Landed  property,  includ- 
ing all  estates  and  Interests  In  lands  which 
are  held  for  life  or  for  some  greater  estate, 
and  whether  such  lands  be  of  freehold  or 
copyhold  tenure.  Wharton. 

REAL-ESTATE  BROKER.  One  who  en- 
gages In  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate 
as  a  business  and  occupation,  and  so  holds 
himself  out  to  the  public  In  that  character 

and  capacity. 

REAL  EVIDENCE.  All  evidence  of  which 
things  (or  persons  regarded  as  things)  is 
the  source;  evidence  arising  from  physical 
Indications  or  appearances.  Thus,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  dead  body  Is  real  evidence  of  tbe 
corpus  delicti. 

REAL  INJURY.  In  the  civil  law.  An  In- 
jury arising  from  an  unlawful  act.  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  verbal  injury,  which  was 
done  by  words.  Halifax,  Civ.  Law,  bk.  2,  c. 
15,  notes  3,  4. 

REAL  LAW. 

At   Common    Law.     A   popular  term 

used  to  denote  such  parts  of  the  system  of 
common  law  aa  concern  or  relate  to  real 
property. 

In  Civil  Law.    A  law  which  relates  t» 

specific  property,  whether  movable  or  Im- 
movable. 

If  real  law  in  any  given  case  relate  tO' 
immovable  property.  It  is  limited  in  Its  op- 
eration to  the  territory  within  which  that  la. 
situate,  real  estate  being,  both  by  the  com- 
mon and  continental  laws,  subject  exclusive- 
ly to  the  laws  of  the  government  within 
whose  territory  It  Is  situate.  Story,  Confi, , 
Laws.  426.  428.    See  "Lex  Rei  Sitae." 

REAL  PARTY.   Practice  statutes  frequent-  • 
ly  require  that  actions  be  brought  In  the 
name  of  the  "real  party  in  Interest."    As  so.     , 
used,  tbe  term  means  the  person  having  thelC 
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real  beneficial  interest  Id  the  obligation  sued 
on.  ThiiB,  the  aealgnee  of  a  demand  Is  the 
real  party  in  Interest  (6S  N.  Y.  30).  as  is 
the  person  for  whose  benefit  a  contract  Is 
made  by  another  (138  N.  Y.  468;  113  N. 
y.  1), 

REAL  PROPERTY.  Something  which  may 
be  held  by  tenure,  or  will  paes  to  the  heir 
or  the  posseeaor  at  hie  death,  instead  of  hia 
executor.  Including  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  whether  the  latter  be  corpo- 
real or  Incorporeal.     1  Atli.  Conv. 

In  reepect  to  property,  "real"  and  "per- 
sonal" correepond  very  nearly  with  "Immova- 
bles" and  "movables"  of  the  civil  law.  Br 
the  latter,  "bleiis"  Is  a  general  term  for  prop- 
erty: and  these  are  classified  Into  movable 
and  Immovable,  and  the  latter  are  sutidlvtd- 
ed  Into  corporeal  and  Incorporeal.  Guyot, 
Rep.  Univ.  ''Blens." 

By  "Immovables"  the  civil  law  intended 
property  which  could  not  be  removed  at  all. 
or  not  without  destroying  the  same,  togeth- 
er with  Bucb  movables  as  are  fixed  to  the 
freehold,  or  have  been  so  fixed  and  are  In- 
tended to  be  again  united  with  It,  although 
at  the  time  severed  therefrom.  Tayl.  Civ. 
Law.  475. 

The  same  distinction  and  rules  of  law  as 
to  the  nature  and  divisions  of  property  are 
adopted  In  Scotland,  where,  as  by  the  Ro- 
man law.  another  epithet  Is  applied  to  im- 
movables. They  are  called  "herltables,"  and 
go  to  the  heir,  as  distinguished  from  "mov- 
ables," which  go  to  executors  or  admlnlstra^ 
tors.  3o.  rights  connected  with  or  aCectlDg 
heritable  property,  such  as  tlthea,  servitudes, 
and  the  like,  are  themselves  heritable,  and  In 
this  It  coincides  with  the  common  law.  Ersk. 
Inst.  192. 

In  another  respect,  the  Scotch  coincides 
with  the  common  law.  In  declaring  growing 
crops  of  annual  planting  and  culture  not  to 
be  heritable,  but  to  go  to  executors,  etc.,  al- 
though so  far  a  part  of  the  real  estate  that 
they  would  pass  by  a  conveyance  of  the  land. 
Ersk.  Inst  193;  Williams,  Es'rs,  600. 

Though  the  term  "real,"  as  applied  to 
property.  In  distinction  from  "personal,"  is 
now  so  familiar,  it  Is  one  of  a  somewhat  re- 
cent Introduction.  While  the  feudal  law  pre- 
vailed, the  terms  In  use  in  its  stead  were 
"lands,"  "tenements,"  or  "hereditaments;" 
■and  these  acquired  the  epithet  of  "real"  from 
/the  nature  of  the  remedy  applied  by  law  for 
'  the  recovery  of  them,  as  distingulahed  from 
that  provided  In  case  of  injuries,  contracts 
broken,  and  the  like.  In  the  one  case,  the 
claimant  or  demandant  recovered  the  real 
thing  sued  (or, — the  land  Itself, — wMle,  ordi- 
narily. In  the  other  he  could  only  recover 
recompense  in  the  form  of  pecuniary  dam- 
ages. 

The  term,  it  is  said,  as  a  means  of  desig- 
nation, did  not  come  into  general  use  until 
after  the  feudal  system   had   lost  Its  hold. 
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D.  1719)  1  P.  Wms.  57S;  Williams,  Real 
Prop.  6,  7.  See  "Land;"  "Tenement;"  "Her- 
editaments;" "Fixtures." 

REAL  REPRESENTATIVE.  He  who  rep- 
resents or  stands  In  the  place  of  another 
with  respect  to  his  real  property  is  so  term- 
ed, in  contradistinction  to  blm  who  stands 
In  the  place  of  another  with  regard  to  his 
personal  property,  and  who  is  termed  the 
"personal  representative."  Thus,  the  heir  is 
the  real  representative  of  his  deceased  an- 
cestor, and  the  executor  or  administrator  is 
the  personal  representative. 

REAL  RIGHT.  In  Scotch  law.  That  which 
entities  him  who  Is  vested  with  It  to  pos- 
sess the  subject  as  his  own,  uid.  If  in  the 
possession  of  another,  to  demand  from  him 
its  actual  poBseeslon. 

It  Is  distinguished  from  a  personal  right, 
which  la  that  of  action  against  a  debtor,  but 
without  any  right  In  the  subject  which  the 
debtor  is  obliged  to  transfer  to  him.  Real 
rights  affect  the  subject  Itself;  personal 
rights  are  founded  In  obligation.  Ersk.  Inst. 
479. 

By  analogy,  the  right  which  a  claimant 
In  an  action  of  replevin  seeks  to  enforce  at 
common  law  would  l>e  a  real  one,  while  the 
compensation  which  a  plaintiff  seeks  In  an 
action  of  assumpiit  or  of  trover,  being  a 
pecuniary  one,  would  be  personal. 


REAL  STATUTES.  In  the  civil  law.  Stat- 
utes which  have  property  for  their  principal 
object,  and  do  not  speak  of  persons,  except 
In  relation  to  property.  Story.  Confl.  Laws. 
5  13. 

REAL  THINGS,  or  THINGS  REAL.  In 
common  law.  Such  things  as  are  permanent, 
fixed,  and  Immovable,  which  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  of  their  place;  as  lands  and  tene- 
ments, 2  B1.  Comm.  15.  Things  substantial 
and  Immovable,  and  the  rights  and  profits 
annened  to  or  Issuing  out  of  them.  1  Steph. 
Comm.  156.  This  expression  is  In  strictness 
plearly  pleonastic,  the  sense  of  thing  (res) 
being  already  Implied  In  the  word  "real," 
as  will  at  once  appear  by  giving  it  a  Latin 
form,  res  realea. 

REAL  WARRANDICE-    In  Scotch  law,  an 

Infcotfment  of  one  tenement  given  In  securi- 
ty of  another. 


REALITY.   In  foreign  law.   That  quality  of 
laws    which    concerns    property    or    things 

(7f'ue  ad  rem  uperinni).     Story.  Confi.  Laws. 
I  16.    See  "Personality." 


of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  the  earli- 
est cases  In  which  the  courts  applied  the  dis- 
tinctive terms  of  "real"  and  "personal"  to  es- 
tates, without  any  words  of  explanation.  Is 
eaid  to  have  been  that  of  Wind  v.  Jekyl  (A. 
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more  generallr  to  imply  that  that  of  wblcb  It 
is  spoken  is  ot  the  nature  or  character  of 
real  property  or  estate. 

The  quality  of  being  real,  or  relating  to 
lands  and  tenements;  things  reai.  1  Steph. 
Comm.  1S6. 

REASONABLE  ACT.  TbiB  term  signifies 
such  an  act  as  the  law  requires.  When  an 
act  Is  unnecessary,  a  party  will  not  lie  re- 
quired to  perform  It  as  a  reasonable  act.  9 
Price.  43;  Yelv.  44;  Piatt.  Gov.  342,  157;  42 
Mo.  88. 


REASONABLE  AND  PROBABLE  CAUSE. 

A  term  sometimes  used  to  express  the  cause 
whlcb  will  Justify  the  institution  of  a  crim- 
inal prosecution.  It  does  not  appear  to  dif- 
fer In  meaning  from  "probable  cause,"  which 
is  the  more  usual  expression.  97  U.  S.  643. 
See  "Probable  Cause." 


enerclsc  under  tbe  same  circumstances.  It 
Is  synonymous  with  "ordinary  care."  34 
Wis.  318;  79  Ga.  44. 

Tbe  term  is  altogether  a  relative  one,  de- 
pendent on  the  circumstances,  and  tbe  na- 
ture of  the  duty  owed.    See  25  Md.  521. 

REASONABLE  DOUBT.  "Tbe  term  'rea- 
sonable doubt'  is  almost  incapable  of  any 
deflnitlon  which  will  add  much  to  what  the 
words  themselves  imply."    Mitchell.  J.,  la  38 

Minn.  439. 

The  most  commonly  quoted  definition  is 
that  ot  Chief  Justice  Shaw:  "An  abiding 
conviction  to  a  moral  certainty"  (5  Gush. 
[Mass.]  320);  but  It  has  been  held  that 
"moral  certainty  is  not  equivalent  to  an  ab- 
sence of  reasonable  doubt"  (47  A!a.  78).  It 
has  been  deSned  by  negation  as  not  a  vague 
or  whimsical  doubt  (34  Iowa,  520),  not  a 
mere  conjecture  (36  Ala.  211),  etc.  A  prac- 
tical definition  upheld  In  some  Jurisdictions 
Is  that  It  is  such  a  doubt  as  would  cause  a 
man  to  hesitate  before  acting  In  his  own 
most  Important  business  concerns  ( 10  Minn. 
407) ;  but  this  has  been  disapproved  (1  Dak. 
462),  and.  in  general,  no  aOlrmative  equiva- 
lent has  ever  been  given  which  has  not  been 
disapproved  In  another  Jurisdiction. 

REASONABLE  PART,  In  old  English  law. 
That  share  of  a  man's  goods  which  the  law 
gave  to  his  wife  and  children  after  his  de- 
cease.    Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev.  122. 

REASONABLE  TIME.  The  term  Is  entire- 
ly relative  and  dependent  on  circumstances. 
"Quam  lovgum  debet  esse  rationabile  lempus 
non  (toflni/ure  in  kgr,,  serf  pritdel  fj  {lis- 
cretione  juaticiariorum.    Co,  Lltt.  50. 

REASSURANCE.  When  an  Insurer  is  de- 
sirous of  lesBenlng  his  liability,  be  may  pro- 
cure some  other  Insurer  to  Insure  blm 
from  loss,  for  the  Insurance  he  has  made. 
This  la  balled  "reassurance." 


3)  REBUTTER 

REATTACHMENT.  A  second  attachment 
of  htm  who  was  formerly  attached,  and  dis- 
missed the  court  without  day,  by  the  not 
coming  of  the  Justices,  or  some  such  cas- 
ualty.   Reg.  Grig.  36. 

REBATE.  In  mercantile  law.  Discount; 
the  abatement  of  Interest  In  consequence  of 
prompt  payment;  the  repayment  of  a  part 
on  compliance  with  some  condition. 

REBEL.  A  citizen  or  subject  who  unjustly 
and  unlawfully  takes  up  arms  against  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  nation,  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  supreme  power,  either  by 
resisting  their  lawful  and  constitutional  or- 
ders In  Home  particular  matter,  or  to  Impose 
on  them  conditions.  Vattel,  liv.  3,  i  328.  In 
another  eenee,  it  signifies  a  refusal  to  obey 
a  superior,  or  the  commands  of  a  court- 

REBELLION.  In  criminal  law.  Tbe  tak- 
ing up  arms  traitorously  against  tbe  govern- 
ment; the  forcible  opposition  and  resistance 
to  the  laws  and  process  lawfully  issued. 

If  tbe  rebellion  amount  to  treason,  It  Is 
punished  by  tbe  laws  of  the  United  States 
with  death.  If  It  be  a  mere  resistance  of 
process.  It  is  generally  punished  by  fine  and 
Imprisonment    See  Dalloz;  Pen.  Code.  209. 

REBELLION,  COMMISSION   OF.     In  old 

English    practice.     A    writ   issuing  out   of 
chancery  to  compel  the  defendant  to  appear. 

REBELLIOUS  ASSEMBLY.  A  gathering 
of  twelve  persons  or  more,  intending,  going 
about,  or  prartiiing  unlawfully  and  of  their 
own  authority  to  change  any  laws  of  the 
realm;  or  to  destroy  the  Inclosure  of  any 
park  or  ground  Inclosed,  banks  of  fish  ponds, 
pools,  conduits,  etc.  to  the  intent  the  same 
shall  remain  void,  or  that  they  shall  have 
way  in  any  of  the  said  grounds;  or  to  de- 
stroy the  deer  In  any  park,  fish  in  ponds, 
coneys  in  any  warren,  dove  houses,  etc.;  or 
to  burn  eacks  of  corn;  or  to  abate  rents  or 
prices  of  victuals,  etc.     See  Cowell. 

REBOUTER.  To  repel  or  bar.  The  ac- 
tion ot  the  heir  by  the  warranty  of  his  an- 
cestor is  called  to  "rebut"  or  "repel." 


REBUT,  To  contradict:  to  do  away.  Thus,' 
every  homicide  Is  presumed  to  he  murder 
unless  the  contrary  appears  from  evidence 
which  proves  the  death;  and  this  presump- 
tion it  lies  on  tbe  defendant  to  rebut,  by 
showing  that  It  was  Justifiable  or  excusable. 
Alls.  Sc.  Crim.  Law.  48. 

REBUTTABLE    PRESUMPTION.     In   the 

law  of  evidence.  A  presumption  which  may 
be  rebutted  by  evidence.  Otherwise  called  a 
"disputable"  presumption.  A  species  of  legal 
presumption  which  holds  good  until  dis- 
proved.   Best,  Pres,  5  25;  1  Greenl.  Bv.  }  33. 

REBUTTER,     In  pleading.     The  defend- 
ant's third  pleading,  being  his  answer  to  th^lp 
surrejoinder.  \ '  ^ 


REBUTTING  EVIDENCE  (77 

REBUTTING  EVIDENCE.  That  evidence 
which  la  given  by  a  part?  In  the  cause  to 
explain,  repel,  counteract,  or  dUprove  facts 
given  In  evidence  on  the  other  Bide.  The 
term  "rebutting  evidence"  Is  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  that  evidence  given  by  the 
plaintiff  to  explain  or  repel  the  evidence 
given  by  the  defendant. 

RECALL  A  JUDGMENT.  To  reverse  a 
Judgment  on  a  matter  of  tact.  The  Judg- 
ment is  then  eald  to  be  recalled  or  revoked; 
and  when  it  Is  reversed  for  an  error  of  law, 
It  is  said  simply  to  be  reversed,  quod  ju- 
atciam  reversetar. 

RECAPTION.  The  act  of  a  person  who 
has  been  deprived  of  the  custody  ot  another, 
to  which  he  is  legally  entitled,  by  which  he 
peaceably  regains  the  custody  of  such  per- 
son; or  ot  the  owner  ot  personal  or  real 
property,  wbo  has  been  deprived  of  bis  pos- 
session, by  which  he  peaceably  retakes  pos- 
aessioD. 

The  rule  ot  law  is  that  one  who  has  been 
wrongfully  deprived  of  a  person  to  whoee 
custody  he  has  a  right  <3  BL  Comm.  i;  15 
Barb.  IN.  Y.]  590;  13  Pick.  (Mass.]  36;  19 
Ga.  271,  or  of  property,  real  or  personal,  to 
the  possession  ot  which  he  is  entitled  (li 
N.  H.  540;  13  Wend.  [N.  Y.]  256;  25  Vt 
620;  18  Minn.  355;  5  Watts  [Pa.]  543),  may, 
without  legal  process,  retake  the  same 
wherever  he  may  find  It.  If  he  can  do  so 
without  a  breach  ot  the  poace  111  Pick. 
[Mass.]  387;  73  N.  Y.  529).  though  it  Is  held 
in  England  <  10  C.  B.  |N.  S.]  713),  and  In 
some  states  (6  Rand.  [Va.|  457;  59  lit.  234). 
that  so  much  force  as  Is  necessary  may  be 
used. 

RECAPTURE.  The  recovery  from  the 
enemy,  by  a  friendly  force,  of  a  priie  by 
blm  captured. 

RECEDITURAPLACITIS  JURIS, POTIUS 
quam  tnjurlae  et  dellcta  maneant  Impunita. 
PoBltlve  rules  ot  law  wll!  be  receded  from 
rather  than  crimes  and  wrongs  should  re- 
main unpunished,  Bac.  Max.  reg.  12;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  9.  This  applies 
only  to  such  maxims  as  are  called  placita 
juris.  These  will  be  dispensed  with  rather 
than  crimes  should  go  unpunished,  Quia  talus 
poputi  avprema  lei:,  because  the  public  safety 
is  the  supreme  law. 

RECEIPTOR.  In  Massachusetts,  A  name 
given  to  the  person  who.  on  a  trustee  process 
being  iBsued  and  goods  attached,  becomes 
surety  to  the  sheriff  to  have  them  forthcom- 
ing on  demand,  or  in  time  to  respond  the 
Judgment,  when  the  execuilon  shall  be  Is- 
sued; upon  which  the  goods  are  bailed  to 
him.     Story.    Ballm.    S    124.     See    -Attach- 

RECEIVER.  One  wbo  receives  money  to 
the  use  of  another  to  render  an  account. 
Story.  Eq.  Jur.  5  446. 

A  person  standing  IndilTerent  between  the 
parties,  who  Is  appointed  by  the  court  to  take 
the  charge  and  management  ot  property 
pending  litigation,  or  [or  the  benefit  ot  the 
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persons  wbo  may  ultimately  be  entitled  to 
it.    16  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  421. 

Receivers  are  appointed  In  various  pro- 
ceedings and  for  various  special  purposes, 
but  the  general  design  ot  a  receiver  is  to 
hold  and  protect  the  subject  of  litigatton, 
whether  It  be  specific  property,  or  the  assets 
of  an  Insolvent. 

RECEIVER  GENERAL  OF  THE  DUCHY 
of  Lancaster.  An  officer  of  the  duchy  court, 
who  collects  all  the  revenues,  fipea,  forfeit- 
ures, and  assessments  within  the  duchy. 

RECEIVER  GENERAL  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
revenue.  In  English  law.  Ad  officer  ap- 
pointed in  every  county  to  receive  the  taxes 
granted  by  parliament,  and  remit  the  monejr 
to  the  treasury. 

RECEIVER  OF  THE  FINES.  An  English 
officer  who  receives  the  money  from  persons 
who  compound  with  the  crown  on  original 

writs  sued  out  of  chancery.     Wharton. 

RECEIVERS  AND  TRIERS  OF  PETI- 
tlona.  The  mode  of  receiving  and  trying  pe- 
titions to  parliament  was  formerly  Judicial 
rather  than  legislative,  and  the  triers  were 
committees  of  prelates,  peers,  and  Judges, 
and,    latterly,    ot    the    members    generally. 

RECEIVERS'  CERTIFICATES.     Certlfl- 

cates  of  Indebtedness  Issued  by  a  receiver,  as 
surety  for  money  borrowed,  to  carry  on  the 
lecelvershlp.  They  are  usually  made  a  first 
Hen  on  the  property.     See  117  U.  S.  434. 

RECEIVERS  OF  VI/RECK.  Persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  English  board  of  trade.  The 
duties  of  a  receiver  ot  wrech  are  to  ta,ke 
-teps  tor  the  preservation  ot  any  vessel 
stranded  or  tn  distress  within  his  dlctrlct; 
to  receive  and  take  possession  of  all  articles 
washed  on  shore  from  the  vessel;  to  use 
force  for  the  suppreEslon  of  plunder  and  dis- 
order; to  Institute  an  examination  on  oath 
with  respect  to  the  vesBel;  and.  If  neces- 
sary, to  sell  the  vessel,  cargo,  or  wreck, 
Merch.  Ship.  Act  1854,  S  439  et  seq. 

RECEIVING  STOLEN  GOODS.  The  of- 
fense of  receiving  stolen  goods,  knowing 
them  to  have  been  stolen. 

(-1 )  The  property  must  have  been  received, 
but  constructive  receipt  is  sufBclent  (95  N. 
C.  G26;  e  Cox.  C.  C.  353),  and  at  common 
law  It  must  have  been  received  from  the 
thief  (13  Ired.  fN.  C]  338);  but  under  the 
Ktatiites.  the  rule  seems  otherwise  (38  Fla. 
3;  52Neb.  727).  (2)  The  property  must  have 
been,  at  the  time,  slolen  property  In  fact 
and  law,  9  Cush.  284.  (3)  The  receiver 
must  know  at  the  time  that  it  was  stolen 
(78  N.  C.  481;  GO  111.  119),  but  knowledge  of 
circiun stances  from  which  any  man  of  or- 
dinary observation  could  have  known  that  it 
was  stolen  is  enouRh  (33  Ala.  434;  96  Iowa, 
299).  (4)  The  property  must  be  received  with 
fraudulent  Intent,  but  the  intent  need  not 
be  hicri  cansa.  an  Intent  to  aid  the  thief 
being  sufficient.  101  III.  16;  26  Tex.  App. 
205.  An  intent  to  hold  tor  a  reward  is  a 
fraudulent  Intent.    37  Ohio  St.  63. 
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RECEN8  SECTA  (or  IN8ECUTI0)  (Law 
Lai.)  In  old  English  law.  Fresh  suit;  fresh 
pursuit;  pursuit  of  a  thief  immediately  after 
the  discovery  of  the  robbery,  1  B1.  Comm. 
297. 

RECEPTU8(Lat-)  la  civil  law.  The  name 
BometlmeB  given  to  an  arbitrator,  because 
he  had  been  received  or  chosen  to  settle  the 
difTerenceB  between  the  parties.  Dig.  4.  S: 
Code,  3.  66. 

RECESSION.  A  regrant;  the  act  ot  re- 
turninE  the  title  of  a  country  to  a  govern- 
ment  which  formerly  held  It,  by  one  which 
has  It  at  the  time;  as,  the  recession  ot 
Louisiana,  which  took  place  by  the  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  of  October  1,  1800. 
See  2  White.  Coll.  516. 

RECE8SU8  (Lat.from  recedrre,  to  go  back). 
In  old  English. taw.  A- going  from;  a  going 
off  or  out  of  land.  Cam  lihero  accetsu  el 
recestu,  with  free  access  and  recess  (Ingress 
and  egress).    Bracton.  fol.  231b. 

RECE8SUS  MARIS  (Lat.)  In  old  English 
law.  A  going  back;  reliction  or  retreat  ot 
the  sea.    Hale  de  Jur.  Mar.  par.  1.  c.  6. 

RECETOUR,  or  RECETTOUR  (Law  Fr.) 
In  old  English  law.  A  receiver  or  barborer 
of  a  felon;  an  accessary  after  the  fact.  Britt. 
c.  24.  One  who  received  and  concealed  a  re- 
turned outlaw.     Id.  c.  12. 

RECETTEMENT(LawFr.)  InoldEngllsh 
law.  Recelptment;  the  receiving  and  har- 
boring a  felon.  Del  conaetttment  ou  del  re- 
cettement  de  ceiix  felons  a  eadent,  ot  con- 
senting to  or  harboring  such  felons  know- 
ingly.   Britt.  c.  1. 


RECHATE  (Law  Fr.)  Ransom.  Faire  re- 
chat'  du  char  et  du  saunk.  to  make  ransom 
of  flesh  and  of  blood.    Y.  B.  M.  7  Edw.  II.  214. 


RECIDIVE.  In  French  law.  The  state  of 
an  individual  who  commits  a  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor, after  having  once  been  condemned 
for  a  crime  or  misdemeanor;    a  relapse. 

Many  statutes  provide  that,  for  a  second 
offense,  punishment  shall  be  increased.  In 
those  cases  the  Indictment  should  set  forth 
the  crime  or  misdemeanor  as  a  second  of- 

The  second  offense  must  have  been  com- 
mitted after  the  conviction  tor  the  first.  A 
defendant  could  not  be  convicted  of  a  second 
offense,  as  such,  until  after  he  had  suffered 
a  puolsbment  for  the  first.    Dalloz. 

RECIPROCAL  CONTRACT.  In  civil  law. 
One  by  which  the  parties  enter  Into  mutual 
engagements. 

They  are  divided  Into  perfect  and  Imper- 
fect. When  they  are  perfectly  reciprocal, 
the  obligation  of  each  of  the  parties  Is  equal- 
ly a  principal  part  of  the  contract,  such  as 
Bale,  partnership,  etc.    Contracts  Imperfectly 
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reciprocal  are  those  In  which  the  obligation 
ot  one  of  the  parties  only  Is  a  principal  ob- 
ligation of  the  contract;  as,  mandate,  de- 
posit, loan  for  use,  and  the  like.  In  all  re- 
ciprocal contracts,  the  consent  ot  the  parties 
must  be  expressed.  Potb.  Obi.  note  9;  Civ. 
Code  La.  arts.  1758.  1759. 


RECITAL.  The  repetition  of  some  former 
writing,  or  the  statement  ot  something  which 
has  been  done.  It  is  useful  to  explain  mat- 
ters of  fact  which  are  necessary  to  make  the 
transaction  Intelligible.    2  BI.  Comm.  298. 

In  Contracts.  The  preliminary  state- 
ment of  facts  explanatory  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  contract  Is  made,  or  the  reasons 
which  led  to  Its  execution. 

in  Pleading.     A  statement  of  matter 

Introductory  to  an  averment. 

RECLAIM.  To  demand  again:  to  Insist 
upon  a  right;  as.  when  a  defendant  tor  a 
consideration  received  from  the  plaintiff  has 
covenanted  to  do  an  act,  and  falls  to  do  It, 
the  plaintiff  may  bring  covenant  for  the 
breach,  or  aniuiiipsll  to  reclaim  the  consid- 
eration.   1  Caines  (N.  Y.)  47. 

RECLAIMING  BILL.  In  Scotch  law.  A 
petition  for  review  ot  an  interlocutor,  pro- 
nounced in  a  sheriff's  or  other  Interior  court. 
It  recites  verbatim  the  interlocutor,  and. 
after  a  written  argument,  ends  with  a  prayer 
for  the  recall  or  alteration  ot  the  Interlocu- 
tor, in  whole  or  In  part.  Bell.  DicL  "Re- 
claiming Petition;"  Shaw,  Dig.  394. 

RECOGNITION.  Adoption;  rati  fl  cat  ton  (q. 
V. )  An  acknowledgment  that  something 
which  has  been  done  by  one  man  In  the 
name  of  another  was  done  by  authority  of 
the  latter. 

A  recognition  by  the  principal  of  the 
agency  of  another  in  the  particular  instance. 
or  In  similar  Instances,  is  evidence  of  the 
authority  of  the  agent,  so  that  the  recogni- 
tion may  be  either  express  or  implied.  As 
an  instance  of  an  Implied  recognition  may 
be  mentioned  the  case  of  one  who  subscribes 
policies  in  the  name  ot  another,  and.  upon 
a  loss  happening,  the  latter  pays  the  amount. 
1  Campb.  43,  note  (a);  4  Campb.  88;  1 
Esp.  61. 

RECOGNITIONEADNULLANDAPERVIM 
et  durillem  facta.     A  writ  to  the  Justices  ot 

the  common  bench  for  sending  a  record 
touching  a  recognizance,  which  the  recog- 
nizor sugKests  was  acknowledged  by  force 
and  duress;  that  if  it  so  appear  the  recog- 
nizance may  be  annulled.     Reg.  Orlg.  183. 

RECOGNITORS.  In  English  law.  The 
name  by  which  the  Jurors  impanelled  on  an 
assise  are  known.     17  Serg.  t  R.   (Pa.)   174. 

RECOGNIZANCE.  An  obllgatloa  ot  rec- 
ord, entered  Into  before  a  court  or  officer 
duly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  with  a  con- 
dition to  do  some  act  required  by  law,  which 
Is  therein  specified,    i  BI.  Comm.  341.  i 

The  liability  of  bail  above  In  cirtl  case^JL 
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and  of  the  ball  In  all  cases  In  criminal  mat- 
tsra,  must  be  evidenced  by  a  recognizance,  ae 
the  slieritt  lias  no  power  to  discharge  upon 
a  ImII  bond  being  given  to  him  In  these  cases. 
See  4  Bl.  Comm.  297. 

RECOGNIZE.  To  try;  to  examine  in  order 
to  determine  tbe  truth  ot  a  matter.  3  Bl. 
Comm.  Append.  No.  111.  i  4;   Bracton,  179. 

To  enter  Into  a  recognizance. 


RECOLEMENT.  In  French  law.  The  read- 
ing and  re-exam i nation  hy  a  witness  of  a 
deposition,  and  hie  persistence  in  the  same, 
or  bis  making  such  alteration  as  his  letter 
recollection  may  enable  blm  to  do  after  hav- 
ing read  his  deposition.  Without  sucb  re- 
examination, the  deposition  is  void.  Poth. 
Proc  Crlm.  }  4,  art.  4. 

RECOMMENDATION.  A  commendatory 
account  given  by  a  person  of  another  to  a 
tbird  person. 

In  Feudal  Law.    A  transfer  of  allodial 

lands  by  the  owner  to  the  king,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  same  to  Im  held  on  feudal  tenure. 


RECOMPENSATION.  In  Scotch  law.  An 
allegation  by  the  plaintiff  of  compensation 
on  his  part,  made  In  answer  to  a  compensa- 
tion or  set-off  pleaded  by  the  defendant  In 
answer  to  the  plaintiff's  demand. 

RECOMPENSE.  A  revrard  for  services; 
remuneration  for  goods  or  other  property. 

In  maritime  law,  there  Is  a  distinction  be- 
tween "recompense"  and  "reBUtutlon."  When 
goods  have  been  lost  by  Jettison.  If  at  any 
Eubsequent  period  of  the  voyage  the  remain- 
der of  the  cargo  be  lost,  the  owner  ot  tlie 
goods  lost  by  Jettison  cannot  claim  restitu- 
tion from  the  owners  of  the  other  goods; 
but  In  the  case  ot  expenses  Incurred  with  a 
view  to  the  genera!  benellt,  it  is  clear  that 
tbey  ought  to  be  made  good  to  the  party, 
whether  he  be  an  agent  employed  by  the 
master  In  a  foreign  port,  or  the  shipowner 
himself. 

RECOMPENSE  OF  RECOVERY  IN 
value.  A  phrase  applied  to  the  matter  re- 
covered In  a  common  recovery,  after  the 
vouchee  has  disappeared,  and  Judgment  Is 
given  for  the  demandant.  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
2093. 

RECONDUCTION.  In  civil  law.  A  renew- 
ing of  a  former  lease;    relocation.     Dig.  19. 

2.  13. 11;  Code  Nap.  arts.  1737-1740. 

RECONTINUANCE.  This  word  seema  to 
be  used  to  signify  that  a  person  has  recov- 
ered an  incorporeal  hereditament  of  which 
he  bad  Iwen  wrongfully  aeprived.  Thus,  "A. 
is  disseised  of  a  manner,  whereunto  an 
advowson  is  appendant,  an  estranger  [i.  c. 


neither  A.  nor  the  disseisor]  usurpes  to  tlie 
advowson;  if  the  dlsaelsee  [A.]  enter  into 
the  mannor,  the  advowson  Is  recontinued 
again,  which  was  severed  by  the  usurpation. 
•  •  •  And  BO  note  a  dlveraltle  between  a 
recontlnuance  and  a  remitter;  for  a  remitter 
cannot  be  properly,  unlesee  there  be  two 
titles;  but  a  recontlnuance  may  be  where 
there  Is  but  one."    Co.  Lltt.  863b. 

RECONVENIRE  (Lat.)  In  the  canon  and 
civil  law.  To  make  a  cross  demsJid  upon  the 
actor  or  plaltttltl.  4  Reeve.  Hist.  Eng.  Law, 
14,  and  note  (r.) 

RECONVENTIO  (LaL  from  reeonrenlre.  q. 
V.)  In  the  civil  and  canon  law.  A  cross 
demand  by  the  reus  (defendant)  upon  the 
actor  (plaintiff) ;  a  proceeding  in  the  nature 
of  a  cross  bill  In  equity.  Halifax.  Anal.  bic. 
3,  c.  1.  note  40;  Calv.  Lex;  Fleta.  lib.  4,  c 
22,  3  9;  Oilb.  For.  Rom.  45.  46;  Story.  Bq. 
PI.  i  402.  Considered  to  be  the  origin  ot  a 
cross  bin.     Id. 

RECONVENTION. 

In  the  Civil  Law.    A  species  of  crosa 

bill.    Story,  Bq.  PI.  |  402. 

In  Louisiana  and  Texas.  A  plea  in  the 

nature  of  set-off,  by  which  any  matter  con- 
nected with  or  Incident  to  the  subject  ot 
the  main  action  may  be  asserted.  See  11 
La.  309;  5  Tex.  &02. 

RECONVERSION.  That  imaginary  pro- 
cess by  which  a  prior  constructive  convei^ 
slon  is  annulled,  and  the  converted  property 
restored.  In  contemplation  of  law,  to  Its  orig- 
inal state.    Rapalje  A  L. 

R^OPILACION  DEINDIAS  (Spanish).  A 
collection  of  Spanish  colonial  law,  promul- 
gated A.  D.  1680.  See  Schmidt,  Civ.  Law, 
Introd.   94. 

RECORD.  Record.  In  Its  broadest  sense, 
Is  a  memorial,  public  or  private,  of  what  has 
been  done.  It  Is  ordinarily  applied  to  public 
records  only,  in  which  sense  it'ls  a  written 
memorial  made  by  a  public  offlcer.  Judicial, 
legislative,  or  executive,  authorized  by  law 
to  perform  that  function,  and  intended  to 
serve  as  evidence  of  something  written,  said, 
or  done.    6  Call  (Va.)  7S;  1  Dana  (Ky.)  595. 

Any  record  required  by  law  to  be  kept  by 
an  ofDcer,  or  which  he  keeps  as  necessary 
or  convenient  to  the  discharge  of  hla  official 
duty,  is  a  public  record.  IR  Wall.  (U.  S.) 
123;  12S  Ind.  197;  1  Pa.  St.  224. 

A  Judicial  record  Is  the  written  memorial 
of  proceedings  had  in  court,  kept  by  the 
proper  officers  of  the  court. 

The  common-law  record  was  an  enroll- 
ment of  the  pleadings,  a  statement  In  formal 
language  of  each  proceeding  had  in  the 
progress  of  the  cause,  and  the  Judgment. 
Steph.  PI.  61. 

The  more  common  modern  practice  is  to 
die  the  pleadings,  etc.,  with  the  clerk's  en- 
tries of  proceedings  on  the  trial  without 
enrollment. 

in  Appellate  Practice.  The  term  "rec- 
ord" Is  used  in  two  senses,  ae  comprlalnK. 
generally,  all  the  matters  certified  and  trana- 
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mitted  by  the  lower  court  to  show  the  pro- 
ceedlogB  therein,  and  In  &  more  limited  sense 
as  BignHylng  only  the  record  proper,  and  not 
the  abstract  or  bill  of  exceptions.  In  this 
limited  sense.  It  Includes  the  pleadings  (22 
111.  326),  the  process,  and  the  return  thereof 
(22  Me.  442),  the  verdict  (60  ill.  App.  5S0) 
or  findings  (34  Minn.  330),  and  Judgment 
(60  111.  App.  580),  but  not  the  clerk's  mtn- 
Utee  (S4  N.  Y.  508).  the  opinion  of  the  court 
below  (140  111.  637),  interlocutory  motlona 
or  orders  (S2  Ind.  524:  109  111.  245),  the  evi- 
dence (23  Mich,  B2fi;  91  U,  S.  127),  though 
documentary  (87  Ind.  221)  nor  the  Instruc- 
Uons  (72  U.  5.  663;  119  Ind.  35). 

RECORD,  CONVEYANCES  BY.  Extraor- 
dinary aMunmces;  ae  private  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  royal  grants. 

RECORD,  COURTS  OF.  Those  whose  Ju- 
dicial acts  and  proceedings  are  enrolled  in 
parchment,  for  a  perpetual  memorial  and 
testimony,  which  rolls  are  called  the  "rec- 
ords of  the  court."  and  are  of  such  high 
and  superemlnent  authority  that  their  truth 
Is  not  to  be  called  In  question.  Every  court 
of  record  baa  authority  to  fine  and  Imprison 
for  contempt  of  Its  authority.  3  Broom  &  H, 
Comm.  21,  30.    See  "Court." 

RECORD,  DEBTS  OF.  Those  which  ap- 
pear to  be  due  by  the  evidence  of  a  court  of 
record;  such  as  a  Judgment,  recognizance, 
etc.    2  Broom  A  H.  Comm.  655. 

RECORD  OF  NISI  PR1US.  ID  English 
law.  A  transcript  from  the  Issue  roll.  It 
contains  a  copy  of  the  pleadings  and  issue. 
Steph.  PI.  105. 

RECORD,  TRIAL  BY.     See  "Trial." 

RECORDA  SUNT  VESTIGIA  VETUSTA- 
tls  et  veritatla.  Records  are  vestiges  of  an- 
tiquity and  truth.    2  RoUe,  29S. 

RECORDARI.  A  writ  in  vogue  in  North 
Carolina  to  bring  up  the  proceedings  of  a 
Justice  of  the  peace  Into  a  court  of  record. 
It  is  an  adoption  of  the  English  writ,  Re- 
cordari  facial  lOQuelam  (g.  v.)  tt  Is  used  to 
review  matters  apparent  of  record,  or  when 
the  remedy  by  appeal  is  lost  without  the 
fault  of  the  party,  its  general  nature  and 
scope  being  similar  to  that  of  certiorarL  See 
65  N.  C.  211;  82  N.  C.  236;  8S  N.  C.  198. 

RECORDARI  FACIAS  LOQUELAM  (Lat.) 
In  English  practice.  A  writ  commanding 
the  sheriff  that  he  cause  the  plaint  to  be 
recorded  which  Is  in  his  county,  without 
writ,  between  the  parties  there  uamed.  of 
the  cattle,  goods,  and  chattels  of  the  com- 
plainant taken  and  unjustly  distrained  as  it 
is  said,  and  that  be  have  the  said  record 
before  the  court  on  a  day  therein  named, 
and  that  he  prefix  the  same  day  to  the  par- 
ties, that  then  they  may  be  there  ready  to 
proceed  In  the  same  plsint.  2  Sellon,  Frac. 
166. 

RECORDATUR  (Lat.)  Au  order  or  allow- 
ance that  the  verdict  returned  on  the  nisi 
print  roll  be  recorded.  Bac,  Abr.  "Arbitra- 
tion," etc.  (D), 


RECORDER.  A  Judicial  oDlcer  of  some 
cities,  possessing  generally  the  powers  and 
authority  of  a  Judge.  3  Yeates  (Pa.)  300; 
4  Dall.  (Pa.)  299.  But  see  1  Const.  (S. 
C.)  46. 

The  recorder  In  New  York  city  Is  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  criminal  courts.  There  are  re- 
corders in  various  other  cities  In  New  York 
state,  and  also  In  the  counties  thereof,  hav- 
ing various  powers.     See  Rev.  St.  N.  Y. 

Anciently,  "recorder"  signified  to  recite  or 
testify  on  recollection,  as  occasion  might 
require,  what  had  previously  passed  In  court; 
and  this  was  the  duty  of  the  Judges,  thence 
called  "recordeurs."    Steph.  PI.  note  11. 

An  officer  appointed  to  make  record  or 
enrollment  of  deeds  and  other  legal  Instru- 
ments authorized  by  law  to  be  recorded. 

RCCOUPE,  or  RECOOP  (from  Law  Fr.  re- 
couper.  to  cut  again,  or  to  cut  out  and  keep 
back).  To  diminish  a  claim  for  damages 
by  cutting  out  or  keeping  back  a  part.  Cow- 
ell  interprets  it,  "to  defalk  or  discount" 
Where  a  man  had  ten  pounds  Issuing  out 
of  certain  lands,  and  he  disseised  the  tenant 
of  the  land,  in  an  assize  brought  by  the 
disseisee,  the  disseisor  might  recoups  the 
rent  in  the  damages,  In  order  to  avoid  cir- 
cuity of  action.  5  Coke,  30a,  An  executor 
de  son  tort  Is  not  allowed  to  retain  or  re- 
coupe  any  part  of  the  deceaaed's  goods  to  sat- 
isfy his  own  debt.    Id.;  3  Campb.  282. 

This  old  word  has  been  revived  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  modem  law.  "Where  a 
man  brings  an  action  for  breach  of  a  con- 
tract between  him  and  the  defendant,  and 
the  latter  can  show  that  some  stipulation 
in  the  same  contract  was  made  by  the  plain- 
tiff, which  he  has  violated,  the  defendant 
may  If  be  choose.  Instead  of  suing  in  his 
turn,  recoupe  his  damages,  arising  from  the 
breach  committed  by  the  plaintiff,  whether 
they  be  liquidated  or  not.  The  law  will 
cut  oft  so  much  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  as 
the  cross  damages  may  come  to."  Cowen, 
J.,   22   Wend.    (N.   Y.)    156.     See   "Recoup- 


RECOUPMENT  (Fr,  recouper.  to  cut 
acain).  In  practice.  That  right  of  the  de- 
fendant. In  the  same  action,  to  claim  dam- 
ages from  the  plaintiff,  either  because  he 
has  not  complied  with  some  cross  obliga- 
tion of  the  contract  upon  which  he  sues,  or 
because  he  has  violated  some  duty  which 
the  law  imposed  upon  him  in  the  making  or 
performance  of  that  contract.  4  Wend.  (N. 
Y,)  483;  8  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  109;  10  Barb.  (N, 
Y,)  55;  13  N.  Y.  151;  3  Ind,  72,  265:  4  Ind. 
533;  7  Ind.  200;  9  Ind.  470:  7  Ala.  (N,  3.) 
753;  13  Ala.  (N.  S,)  587;  16  Ala.  (N.  S,)  221; 
27  Ala.  (N.  S.)  574;  12  Ark.  699;  16  Ark.  97; 
17  Ark,  270;  6  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  528;  13  B. 
Mon.  (Ky,)  239:  15  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  454:  3 
Mich.  2S1;  4  Mich.  619;  39  Me.  382;  16  111. 
495:  11  Mo.  415;  IS  Mo.  368;  25  Mo,  430. 

"Recoupment  Is  distinguished  from  set-oS 
In  these  three  essential  particulars:  (1)  In 
being  confined  to  matters  arising  out  of  and 
connected  with  the  transaction  or  contract 
on  which  suit  Is  brought;  (2)  In  having  no 
regard  to  whether  such  matters  are  liqul- 
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dat«d  or  unliquidated;  (3)  In  not  being 
the  subject  ot  statutory  regulation,  but  con- 
trolled  by  the  cammon  taw."  3  MIcb.  2S1. 
Recoupment  belongs  to  cases  where  the  same 
contract  lays  mutual  duties  and  obligations 
on  two  parties,  and  ou  an  action  by  one  (or 
a  breach  ot  duty,  the  other  presents  a  claim 
of  breach  at  duty  under  the  same  contract. 
In  set-off,  the  poBltton  of  the  defendant  Is 
that,  though  he  may  one  the  plaintiff  what 
he  claims,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  such  debt 
Is  paid  in  reason  and  Justice  by  a  distinct 
unconnected  debt  which  plaintiff  owes  him. 

2  Para.  Cont.  740. 

This  is  not  a  new  title  In  the  law,  although 
tt  seems  recently  to  have  assumed  a  new 
elgnlflcatlon.  Originally  It  Implied  a  mere 
deduction  from  the  claim  ot  the  plalntllT.  on 
account  of  payment  In  whole  or  in  part,  or 
a  former  recovery,  or  some  analogous  facL 

3  Coke,  6B;  4  Coke,  94;  5  Coke.  2.  31; 
11  Coke,  51,  52.  See  note  to  G  Nev.  ft 
M.  487;  Viner,  Abr.  "Discount,"  pi.  3,  4, 
e,  10;  28  Vt.  413.  This  meaning  has  been 
retained  In  many  modern  cases,  but  under 
the  name  of  "deduction"  or  "reduction  of 
damages."  11  East.  232;  1  Maule  ft  S.  318. 
323;  5  Maule  ft  S.  6,  10:  4  Burrows,  2133. 
See  "Set-Off." 

RECOURSE.    See  "Without  Recourse." 


RECOVERER.  The  demandant  in  a  com- 
mon recovery,  after  Judgment  has  been  given 
In  his  favor,  assumes  the  name  ot  "recov- 
erer." 

RECOVERY.  The  restoration  of  a  former 
right,  by  the  solemn  Judgment  of  a  court 
of  Justice.    3  Murph.  (N.  C.)  169. 

A  common  recovery  Is  a  Judgment  obtained 
In  a  fictitious  suit,  brought  against  tbe  ten- 
ant ot  the  freehold.  In  consequence  of  a  de- 
fault made  by  the  person  who  Is  last  vouched 
to  warranty  Id  such  suit.    Bac.  Tr.  14S. 

A  true  recovery,  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  "recovery"  simply.  Is  the  procuring 
a  former  right  by  the  Judgment  of  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction;  as,  for  example, 
when  Judgment  Is  given  In  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  when  he  seeks  to  recover  a  thing 
or  a  right. 

Common  recoveries  are  considered  as  mere 
forms  of  conveyance  or  common  assurances. 
Although  a  common  recovery  Is  a  fictitious 
suit,  yet  the  same  mode  of  proceeding  must 
be  pursued,  and  all  the  forms  strictly  ad- 
fa  ered  to,  -which  are  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served In  an  adversary  suit.  The  first  thing, 
therefore,  necessary  to  be  done  In  suffering 
a  common  recovery  Is  that  the  person  who  Is 
to  be  tbe  demandant,  and  to  whom  the 
lands  are  to  be  adjudged,  would  sue  out  a 
writ  or  praecipe  against  the  tenant  of  the 
freehold;  whence  such  tenant  Is  usually 
called  the  "tenant  to  the  praecipe."  In  obe- 
dience to  this  writ,  the  tenant  appears  In 
court,  either  In  person  or  by  his  attorney; 
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but,  instead  of  defending  the  title  to  the  land 
himself,  he  calls  on  some  other  person,  who, 
upon  the  original  purchase,  is  supposed  to 
li&ve  warranted  the  title,  and  prays  that  the 
person  may  be  called  In  to  defend  the  title 
which  he  warranted,  or  otherwise  to  give  the 
tenant  lands  of  equal  value  to  those  be  shall 
lose  by  the  detect  of  his  warranty.  This  Is 
called  the  "voucher  vocalia."  or  "calling  to 
warranty."  The  person  thus  called  to  war- 
rant, who  Is  usually  called  the  "vouchee," 
appears  In  court.  Is  Impleaded,  and  enters 
Into  the  warranty,  by  which  means  he  takes 
upon  himself  the  defense  of  the  land.  Tbe 
defendant  then  desires  leave  of  the  court  to 
Imparl,  or  confer  with  the  vouchee  in  pri- 
vate, which  Is  gruited  of  course.  Soon  after 
the  demandant  returns  Into  court,  but  tbe 
vouchee  disappears  or  makes  default.  In  con- 
sequence of  which  it  Is  presumed  by  the 
court  that  he  has  no  title  to  the  lands  de- 
manded In  the  writ,  and  therefore  cannot 
defend  them;  whereupon  Judgment  Is  given 
for  the  demandant,  now  called  the  "re- 
coverer,"  to  recover  the  lands  in  question 
against  the  tenant,  and  for  the  tenant  to 
recover  against  the  vouchee  lands  of  equal 
value  In  recompense  for  those  so  warranted 
by  bim,  and  now  lost  by  his  default.  This 
Is  railed  the  "recompense  of  recovery  In 
value;"  but  as  It  Is  customary  for  the  crier 
oC  the  court  to  act,  who  is  hence  called  the 
"common  vouchee."  the  tenant  can  only  have 
a  nominal  and  not  a  real  recompense  tor  the 
land  thus  recovered  against  Ijim  by  tbe  de- 
mandant. A  writ  of  habere  facias  la  then 
sued  out,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  coun- 
ty In  which  the  lands  thus  recovered  are 
situated,  and  on  the  execution  and  return  of 
the  writ  the  recovery  Is  completed.  The  re- 
covery here  described  is  with  single  vouch- 
er; but  a  recovery  may  be.  and  Is  frequently, 
suffered  with  double,  treble,  or  further  vouch- 
er, as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may  require, 
In  which  case  there  are  several  Judgments 
against  the  several  vouchees. 

Common  recoveries  were  Invented  by  the 
ecclesiastics  In  order  to  evade  the  statute  of 
mortmain,  by  which  they  were  prohibited 
from  purchasing,  or  receiving  under  the  pre- 
tense ot  a  tree  gift,  any  land  or  tenen 
whatever.  They  have  been  used  In  i 
states  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  entail 
of  estates.  See.  generally.  Cruise.  Dig.  tit. 
30;  2  Wm.  Saund.  42.  note  7;  4  Kent,  Comm. 
4S7;    Pigot.  Comm.  Rec.  passim. 

All  the  learning  In  relation  to  common  re- 
coveries Is  nearly  obsolete,  as  they  are  out 
(it  use.  Key,  a  French  writer,  in  his  work 
np<,  institutions  Judlclalres  de  I'Angleterres 
(torn  11  p  2211.  points  out  what  appears  to 
him  the  absurdity  of  a  common  recovery. 
As  to  common  recoveries,  see  3  Serg  ft  R. 
(Pa.)  435,  9  Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.)  330;  1  Yeates 
(Pa)  244,  4  Yeates  (Pa.)  413:  1  Whart 
(Pa.)  139,  151;  2  Rawle  (Pa.)  168;  6  Pa.  St. 
45;  2  Halst.  (N.  J.)  47;  5  Mass.  438;  6  Mass. 
328:  8  Mass.  34;  3  Har.  &  J.  (Md.)  292. 


RECRIMINATION,    In  the  law  of  divorce. 


The  defense  that  the  plaintiff  has  heen  guil- 
ty of  Buch  a  matrimonial  offense  as  is  a 
ground  for  divorce.  At  common  law  only  an 
ottenae  of  the  same  nature  as  that  for  which 
plaintiff  sued  was  available  In  recrimina- 
tion (1  Hagg.  Conalat.  144;  i  Eec  360) ;  but 
in  the  United  States,  the  courts  refuse,  In 
the  absence  of  statute,  to  measure  the  com- 
parative turpitude  of  the  several  statutory 
grounds  of  divorce,  and  any  one  may  be 
pleaded  In  recrimination  (21  N.  3.  Eq.  331; 
72  Wis.  136). 

Recrimination  Is  based  on  the  maxim  that 
suitors  In  equity  must  come  with  clean 
hands,  and,  1(  estabiiehed.  is  a  compiete  de- 

RECTE  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  Rightly. 
Dig.  50.  16.  73.  As  to  the  interpretation  of 
this  word,  see  Id. 

legal 

to,  writ 

BECTO  DE  ADVOCATIONE  ECCLESiAE. 
A  writ  which  lay  at  common  law  where  a 
man  had  right  of  advowaon  ot  a  church,  and, 
the  parson  dying,  a  stranger  had  presented. 
FItah.  Nat.  Brev.  30. 

RECTO  DE  CUSTpDIA  TERRAE  ET 
haeredis.  A  writ  of  right  ot  ward  of  the 
land  and  heir.    AlMlished. 

RECTO  DE  DOTE.  A  writ  ot  right  o( 
dower,  which  lay  for  a  widow  who  bad  re- 
ceived part  of  her  dower,  and  demanded  the 
residue,  against  the  heir  of  the  husband  or 
his  guardian.  Abolished.  See  23  ft  24  Vict. 
c  126,  5  26. 

RECTO  DE  DOTE  UNDE  NIHIL  HABET. 
A  writ  of  right  of  dower  whereof  the  widow 
had  nothing,  which  lay  where  her  deceased 
husband,  having  divers  lands  or  tenements, 
had  assured  no  dower  to  his  wife,  and  she 
thereby  was  driven  to  sue  for  her  thirds 
against  the  belr  or  his  guardian.    Abolished. 

RECTO  DE  RATIONABILI  PARTE.  A 
writ  of  right,  ot  the  reasonable  part,  which 
lay  between  privies  In  blood;  as  brothers 
In  gavelkind,  sisters,  and  other  coparceners, 
for  land  In  fee  simple.    FItzh.  Nat.  Brev.  9. 

RECTO  QUANOO  (or  QUIA)  DOMINUS 
remialt  curiam.  A  writ  of  right,  when  or 
because  the  lord  had  remitted  his  court, 
which  lay  where  lands  or  tenements  In  the 
seigniory  ot  any  lord  were  in  demand  by  a 
writ  ot  right.    Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev.  16. 


RECTOR.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  One  who 
rules  or  governs.  A  name  given  to  certain 
officers  of  the  church. 

RECTOR  PROVINCiAE  (Lat.)  In  the  Ro- 
man law.  The  governor  of  a  province. 
Code,  1.  40. 


>)  RECUSATION 

RECTORY.  In  English  law.  Corporeal 
real  property,  consisting  ot  a  church,  giebe 
lands,  and  tithes.    1  Chit.  Prac.  163. 


RECTUM  ESSE.    To  be  right  In  c 


RECTUS  IN  CURIA  (Lat.  right  In  court). 
The  condition  ot  one  wbo  stands  at  the  bar, 
against  whom  no  one  objects  any  offense,  or 
prefers  any  charge. 

When  a  person  outlawed  has  reversed  his 
outlawry,  so  that  he  can  have  the  benefit  of 
the  law,  be  is  said  to  be  rkctut  in  curia.  Ja- 
cob. 

RECUPERATIO,  i.  e.,  AD  REM,  PER  IN- 
juHam  extorlam  slve  detentam,  per  aenten- 
llam  JudlcIa  restitutio.  Recovery,  i.  c,.  res- 
titution by  sentence  ot  a  Judge  ot  a  thing 
wrongfully  extorted  or  detained.  Co.  LItt. 
lB4a. 

RECUPERATIO  EST  ALICUJU8  REI  IN 
causam,   alterlu*  adductae   per  Judicem    ac- 

quialtio.  Recovery  Is  the  acquisition  by  sen- 
tence of  a  Judge  ot  anything  brought  Into  the 
cause  of  another.    Co.  LItt.  I54a. 

RECUPERAT0RE3  (I.at.)  In  Roman  law. 
A  species  ot  Judges  originally  established,' 
It  Is  supposed,  to  decide  controversies  be- 
tween Roman  citizens  and  strangers  con- 
cerning the  right  to  the  posseSBlon  ot  prop- 
erty requiring  speedy  remedy,  but  gradually 
extended  to  questions  which  might  be 
brought  l>efore  ordinary  Judges. 

Atter  the  enlargement  of  their  powers,  the 
difference  between  them  and  Judges.  It  Is 
supposed,  was  simply  tbls:  If  the  prnelor 
named  three  Judges,  he  called  them  reciipera- 
tores:  If  one.  he  called  him  judex.  But 
opinions  on  this  Subject  are  various.  Col- 
man,  lie  Riimniio  ju^icio  rcriipfrntorin.  Cice- 
ro's oration  (Pro  Coecin.  1,  3)  was  addressed 
to  recuperators. 

RECURRENDUM  EST  AD  EXTRAORDI- 
narlum  quando  nan  valet  ordinarlum.  We 
must  have  recourse  to  what  Is  extraordinary 
when  what  is  ordinary  fails. 

RECUSANT.  In  English  law.  A  person 
who  refuses  to  make  the  declarations  against 
popery,  and  promotes,  encourages,  or  pro- 
fesses the  popish  religion. 

RECUSATiO  TESTIS.  In  the  civil  law, 
rejection  of  a  witness  on  the  ground  of  in- 
competency. 

RECUSATION.  In  civil  law.  A  plea  or 
exception  by  which  the  defendant  requires 
that  the  Judge  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
cause  should  abstain  from  deciding,  upon 
the  ground  of  Interest,  or  for  a  legal  objec- 
tion to  his  prejudice. 

A  recusation  Is  not  a  piea  to  the  Jurisdic- 
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tlon  ol  the  court,  but  simply  to  the  person 

ot  the  Judge.     It  may,  however,  extend  to  all 

the  Judges,  as  when  the  party  baa  a  suit 

Poth.  Proc.  Civ. 

Is  a  personal  chal- 

uee.    See  2  La.  390; 

re.  Code  Prac.  La. 
:  what  nature  soever 
range  heir,  by  deeds 
U  not  be  heir.  Dig. 
1  Hoph.  Ch.  {N.  Y.) 

EXCHEQUER.  An 
are  registered  the 
miam  in  the  time  of 

ot  bides  of  land  In 
he  Conqueat,  and  the 
matlon  of  Eleanor, 
iled  by  Alexander  de 
t  Salop,  and  treas- 
}  died   In   1246,    31 


A  SINGULIS  (Lat.) 
lings  to  particular 
when  two  descrlp- 
ven  together  In  one 
In  and  the  heir  can- 
s  where  a  construc- 
ido  singula  singulis, 
,11  take  the  personal 

ast,  513,  note;    Bac. 


That  clause  In 
ntor  reserves  son 
It  ot  that  wblch  he 
ally  follows  the  fe- 
lly  in   these   worda, 
In  every  kooi!  red- 
these    things    must 
et  be  in  apt  wordi 
ler  thing  issuing  i 
:  granted,  and  not 
F,   nor   of   something 
ling;  it  must  be  of 
intor  may  resort  I 
jade  to   one   ot  the 
itranger  to  the  deed. 
Co.  Lltt.  47;    Shop, 
tit.   32,   c.   2*;   S   1; 

SCIENTIAE.    QlTlng 

edge. 

;e.  A  formal  phrase 
:edlDg  the  statement 
tnesa'  knowledge.     2 

JD  EST  QUAM  AC- 
,  reddere  est  quasi 
dlcltur  a  redeundo, 
:er  is  nothing  more 
which  has  been  re- 
i.  as  It  were,  to  gl 
•en  de  ring"  from  "re- 
es  iMck  again.     Co. 

In  English  practice. 


An  Indorsement  made  on  the  ball  piece  wben 
certificate  has  been  made  by  the  proper 
officer    that   the    defendant    is    in    custody. 
Comyn,  Dig.  "Ball"  (Q  4). 


REDDITION.  A  Judicial  confession  or  ac- 
knowledgment that  tile  thing  In  demand  be- 
longs to  the  demandant,  and  not  to  the  per- 
son surrendering.     Cowell. 

REDDITUS  SICCUS.     See  "Redltus  Slc- 


REDEEM.    See  "Redemption." 

REDEEMABLE  RIGHTS.  Rights  whicb 
return  to  the  conveyor  or  disposer  of'land, 
etc..  upon  payment  ot  the  sum  for  which 
such  rights  are  granted. 


REOEMPTIO  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Englisb 
law.  A  ransom,  or  fine,  St.  Marlb.  c.  1. 
Spelman  calls  It  the  heaviest  hind  of  fine 
(mulcia  graviasima),  and  makes  it  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Saxon  "were"  or  "were- 
glld." 

REDEMPTION  (Lat.  re,  ml,  back,  emplio, 
a  purchase).  A  purchase  back  by  the  seller 
from  the  buyer.  It  Is  applied  to  denote  the 
performance  ot  the  conditions  npon  per- 
formance of  which  a  conditional  sate  is  to 
become  ineffective  as  a  transfer  of  title,  or, 
more  strictly,  a  right  to  demand  a  reconvey- 
ance becomes  vested  In  the  seller.  In  the 
case  of  mortgages,  this  right  Is  a  legal  right 
until  a  breach  of  conditions,  when  it  be- 
comes an  equitable  right,  and  is  called  the 
"equity  of  redemption." 

The  term  is  applied  to  the  statutory  right 
ot  one  whose  property  Is  sold  at  varions 
forced  sales  other  than  mortgage  foreclosnre 
(e.  g.,  for  taxes)  to  buy  the  same  back  with- 
in a  fixed  time,  ordinarily  for  the  price  paid 
by  the  purchaser,  with  interest  and  costs. 


985. 

REDHIBERE  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  To 
have  again;  to  have  hack;  to  cause  a  seller 
to  have  again  what  he  bad  before.  Dig.  21. 1. 
Zl.  pr. 

The  returning  of  a  thing  purchased  to  the 
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REDHIBITION.  In  civil  law.  The  return- 
ing o(  a  thing  purcha^d  to  the  seller,  on 
the  ground  of  some  defect  or  fraud.  CaJv. 
Lex.  The  avoidance  of  a  Bale  on  account 
of  some  vice  or  defect  in  the  thlDg  sold. 
which  renders  its  use  Impoaalble,  or  ao  In- 
convenient and  Imperfect  that  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  buyer  would  not  have  pur- 
chased It  had  he  known  of  the  vice.  Clv. 
Code  La.  art  2496. 

This  is  essentially  a  civil-law  right.  The 
etFect  of  the  rule  expreaaed  by  the  maxim 
caveat  emptor  1b  to  prevent  any  such  right 
at  common  law,  except  In  cases  of  express 
warranty.    2  Kent,  Comm.  371;  Sugd.  Vend. 

REDHIBiTORY  ACTION.  In  civil  law.  An 
action  Instituted  to  avoid  a  sale  on  account 
ol  Bome  vice  or  defect  In  the  thing  aold 
which  renders  Its  use  Impossible,  or  so  in- 
convenient and  Imperfect  that  It  must  be 
-supposed  the  buyer  would  not  have  pur- 
chased it  had  he  known  of  the  vice.  Clv. 
Code  La.  art  2496. 

REDHIBITORY  DEFECT  (or  VICE).  In 
the  civil  law.  A  defect  in  an  article  sold, 
for  which  the  seller  may  be  compelled  to 
take  It  back;  a  defect  against  which  the 
seller  Is  bound  to  warrant.  Potb.  Contr.  Sale, 
Vo.  203. 

REDIS8EI81N.  In  old  English  law.  Asec- 
•ond  dlaselain  of  a  person  of  the  same  tene- 
ments, and  by  the  same  disseisor,  by  whom 
he  was  before  disseised.  3  Bl.  Comm.  ISS; 
Fleta,  lib.  4,  c.  29.  Called  In  the  statute  ot 
Marlbridge  (chapter  S)  a  repeated  disseisin. 

The  name  of  a  writ  which  lay  In  such 
«ase  (breve  de  redi»te»ina) .  Reg.  Qrlg. 
20Sb. 

REDITUS  AUBt  (Lat.)  A  rent  payable  In 
money;  sometimes  called  "white  rent."  or 
"blanche  farm."    See  "Alba  Flrma." 


REDITUS  CAPITALE8.  Chief  rent  paid 
"by  freeholders  to  go  quit  of  all  other  serv 
Icea 

REDITUS  NIGRI  (Lat)  A  rent  payabli 
In  grain,  work,  and  the  like.  It  was  also 
«Blled  "black  mall."  This  name  was  given 
to  It  to  distinguish  It  from  reditu*  albi, 
which  was  payable  in  money. 

REDITUS  QUIETI.    Quit  rents  (g.  r.) 

REDITUS  SICCUS.  Rentseck.  Sea"Bent" 


REDOBATORES  (Law  Lat)  Those  that 
"buy  stolen  cloth,  and  turn  It  into  some  other 
color  or  fashion,  that  It  may  not  be  recog- 
nised; redubbere.  Barr.  Obs.  St  (2d  Bd.) 
87.  note:  3  Inst.  134;.Britt  c.  29. 


RE-EXCHAN(3E 

was  made  payable,  and  where  it  was 
protested,  upon  the  place  where  the  first  bill 
drawn,  or,  when  there  Is  no  regular 
commercial  latercourse  rendering  that  prao- 
ticabte,  then  In  the  next  beat  or  most  direct 
practicable  course.  1  Bell,  Comm.  (5th  Ed.) 
6.    See  "Re-Exchange." 

REDRESS.  The  act  of  receiving  satisfac- 
tion for  an  Injury  sustained.  For  the  mode 
of  obtaining  redress,  see  "Remedlea;"  1  Chit 
Prac,  Anal.  Table. 

REDUBB0UR8(LawFr.;  Law  Lat redobo- 

res,  g.  v.)  In  old  English  law.  Persons 
who  knowingly  bought  stolen  clothes,  and 
changed  them  Into  another  form;  achatawntz 
aacient  dras  embles.  et  let  attirent  en  outer 
forme.    Britt  c.  29;  Cowell. 

REDUCTION.  In  Scotch  law.  An  action 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  rescinding,  an- 
nulling, or  cancelling  some  deed,  bond,  con- 
tract, or  other  Instrument  In  writing.  1 
Forbes.  Inst  pt.  4,  pp.  158,  159.  See  Bell, 
Diet. 

REDUCTION  EX  CAPITE  LECTI.  By  the 

law  of  Scotland,  the  heir  In  heritage)  was  en- 
titled to  reduce  ail  voluntary  deeds  granted 
to  his  prejudice  by  his  predecessor  within 
sixty  days  preceding  the  predecessor's  death; 
provided  the  maker  of  the  deed,  at  its  'date, 
was  laboring  under  the  disease  of  which  he 
died,  and  did  not  subsequently  go  to  kirk  or 
market  unsupported.  Bell.  Diet.  Abolished 
34  £  35  Vict  c.  81. 

REDUCTION  IMPROBATION.  In  Scotch 
law.  One  form  of  the  action  of  reduction, 
in  which  falsehood  and  forgery  are  alleged 
against  the  deed  or  document  sought  to  be 
set  aside.    Bell,  Diet 

REDUCTION  INTO  POSSESSION.  The 
act  of  eierclHlng  the  right  conferred  by  a 
chose  In  action,  so  as  to  convert  it  Into  a 
chose  In  posseaeiou;  thus,  a  debt  Is  reduced 
into  possession  by  payment. 

REDUNDANCY.  In  pleading.  The  aver 
ment  of  matter  foreign  to  the  Issue,  or  the 
needless  repetition  of  Immaterial  averments. 
6  Sandt  (N.  Y.)  660. 

RE-ENTRY.  The  resuming  or  retaking  of 
that  possession  of  lands  and  tenements 
which  one  has  lately  foregone.    See  "Entry." 

REEVE.  An  ancient  English  officer  of  Jus- 
tice, Inferior  In  rank  to  an  alderman.  He 
was.  a  ministerial  offlcer  appointed  to  exe- 
cute process,  keep  the  king's  peace,  and  put 
the  laws  In  execution.  He  witnessed  all 
contracts  and  bargains,  brought  offenders  to 
Justice,  and  delivered  them  to  punishment 
took  bail  for  such  as  were  to  appear  at  the 
county  court,  and  presided  at  the  couri  or 
folcmote.    He  was  also  called  "gerefa." 

There  were  several  kinds  of  reeves;  aa, 
the  ahlre  gerefa,  ahlre  reeve,  or  sheriff;  the 
heh  gerefa,  or  high  sherln,  tithing  reeve, 
burgh  or  borough  reeve. 


try.  where  It  la  made  payable  and  returned 
to  that  country  In  wlilch  It  was  made  or  in- 
doreed,  and  there  taken  up.  11  East.  26E; 
2  Campb.  65. 

It  Is  tbe  sum  for  which  a  sight  bll!  must 
be  drawn  at  the  time  and  place  oF  diehonor 
at  the  then  rate  of  exchange  on  the  piaffe 
where  the  drawer  or  Indorser  sought  to  be 
charged  resides,  In  order  to  realize,  at  the 
place  of  dishonor,  the  amount  of  tbe  dis- 
honored bill,  and  the  expenses  consequent 
on  Its  dishonor.  2  Danletl,  Neg.  Inst  3  1415. 
See  "Redraft." 

REFALO.   A  word  composed  of  the  three 
initial    syllablee    re.    fa.    lo.,    for    recordari 
facias    toquelam.     2   Sellon,    Prac.    IGO 
Dowl.  R14. 

REFECTION  (Lat.  re,  again,  facio.  to 
make),  tn  civil  law.  Reparation;  re- 
eatabllshment  of  a  building.    Dig.  19.  1.  G.  1. 


REFEREE  IN  CASE  OP  NEED.  A  perBOn 
wboBe  name  may  be  inserted  in  a  bill  of 
exchange  by  tbe  drawer  or  an  Indoraer, 
whom  tbe  bolder  may  resort  In  caee  the  bill 
Is  dishonored  by  nonacceptance  or  nonpay- 
ment.    The  ueual  form  is  "in  case  of  need. 

apply  to .'■    Chit.  BillB,  165;  N.  Y.  Neg. 

Inst.  Law,  i  215. 

REFERENCE.  A  sending  or  direction  to 
a  person  or  place. 

In  Contracts.  A  statement  in  a  writ- 
ing, wherein  It  points  to  another  for  tbe  mat- 
ters therein  contained. 

In  Mercantile  Law.  A  direction  or  re- 

Quest  by  a  party  who  asks  a  credit  to  the 
person  from  whom  he  deelres  It  to  some 
other  person  named.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  character  or  mercantile  standing  of  the 
former. 

in  Practice.  The  sending  of  a  pend- 
ing cause,  or  some  question  therein,  by  the 
court  In  which  It  is  pending,  to  a  private 
person  lo  hear  and  determine  the  cause,  or 
some  question  therein,  or  to  take  evidence 
and  report  the  same,  with  or  ■vlthout  hl's 
opinion  thereon,  to  the  court. 

Distinguished  from  arbitration.  The  aub- 
mlsElon  of  a  controversy  to  a  private  person 
by  the  parties  Is  sometimes  called  "refer- 
ence." but  the  term  "reference"  properly  ap- 
plies only  to  reference  by  a  court  in  the  ex- 
erciEe  of  Its  powers  as  such,  whether  It  be 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  parties. 
The  cases  In  wblch  reference  may  be  made, 
and  the  powers  and  duties  of  referees,  are 
governed  by  varying  statutes.  Generally 
speaking,  any  cause  may  be  referred  with  the 
consent  of  the  parties,  and  any  cause  In 
wblch  there  Is  no  constitutional  right  to  a 
Jury  trial  may  be  referred.  In  the  dlBcretion 
of  tbe  court.  Whether  the  referee  merely 
report  evidence  or  determine  the  cause,  his 
report  must  be  confirmed  by  the  court  ap- 
pointing him.  and  the  court  has  extensive 
power  of  revision  on  motion  to  confirm. 


2)  REFORMATORY 

REFERENCE  TO  RECORD.  Under  the 
English  practice,  when  an  action  is  com- 
menced, an  entry  of  it  la  made  In  the  cause 
book  according  to  the  year,  the  Initial  letter 
of  the  surname  of  tbe  first  plaintiff,  and  the 
place  of  the  action,  In  numerical  order 
among  those  commenced  In  the  same  year, 
e.  g..  "1876,  A.  26;"  and  all  subsequent  doc- 
uments in  the  action  (such  as  pleadings 
and  affldavlts)  bear  this  mark,  which  is 
called  the  "reference  to  the  record." 

REFERENDARIU8  (Lat.)  An  officer  by 
whom  the  order  of  causes  was  laid  before  th« 
Roman  emperor,  the  desires  of  petitlonerB 
made  known,  and  answers  returned  to  them. 
VIcat;  Calv.  Lex. 


REFERENDARY.  In  Saxon  law.  A  mas- 
ter of  requests;  an  officer  to  whom  peti- 
tions to  the  king  were  referred.    Spelman. 

REFCRENDO  SINGULA  SINGULIS  (Lat) 
Referring  Individual '  or  separate  words  to 
separate  subjects;  making  a  distributive 
reference  of  words  in  an  Instrument;  con- 
struing distributive ly.  11  Bast,  322;  2  Pow- 
ell, Dev.  112. 

REFERENDUM  (Lat.)  In  intentattonal 
law.  A  note  addressed  by  an  ambassador  to 
hie  government,  submitting  to  Its  considera- 
tion propositions  made  to  blm  touching  an 
object  over  which  be  has  no  sulBclent  power, 
and  Is  without  instructioua  When  such  a 
proposition  is  made  to  an  ambassador,  he 
accepts  it  ad  referendum;  that  Is.  under  the 
condition  that  it  shall  be  acted  upon  by  his 
government,  to  which  it  is  referred. 

In   Political    Economy.    A  system    of 

legislation,  whereby  proposed  laws  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  popular  vote. 

REFORM.  To  reorganize;  to  rearrange. 
Thus,  the  Jury  "shall  be  reformed  by  putting 
to  and  taking  out  of  tbe  persons  so  impan- 
elled." St.  3  Hen.  VIIl.  c.  12;  Bac.  Abr. 
"Juries"   (A). 

To  reform  an  Instrument  In  equity  is  lo 
make  a  decree  that  a  deed  or  other  agree- 
ment shall  be  made  or  construed  as  It  was 
originally  Intended  by  the  parties.  When  an 

r  or  mistake  as  to  a  fact  bas  been  com- 
mitted. A  contract  bas  been  reformed  al- 
though the  party  applying  to  the  court  waa 
In  the  legal  profession,  and  he  himself  drew 
the  contract,  It  appearing  clear  that  it  was 
framed  so  as  to  admit  of  a  construction 
Inconsistent  with  tbe  true  agreement  of  the 
parties.    1  Sim.  A  S.  210;  3  Russ.  424.    But 

intract  will  not  be  reformed  In  consft- 
qnence  of  an  error  of  law.  I  Rusa  &  M.  41S; 
1  Chit.  Prac.  124. 

REFORMATORY.  All  places  and  institu- 
tions In  which  efforts  are  made  either  to 
cultivate  tbe  intellect,  instruct  the  con- 
science, or  Improve  the  conduct;  places  In 
which  persons  voluntarily  assemble,  receive 
Instruction,  ^nd  submit  to  discipline,  or  are 
detained  therein  for  either  of  these  purposes 
by  force.  49  Conn.  35.  Ordinarily  applied  to 
penal  or  qua»i  penal  institutions;  but  It  was 
said  in  the  case  above  cited  t   ~ 
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REFRESH  THE  MEMORY 


REGIA  VIA 


too  uncertain  Eignlflcatlon  to  support  a  be- 
quest for  the  purpose  of  building  a  retorma- 

REFRESH  THE  MEMORY.  To  revive  the 
recollection  of  a  subject  by  referring  to  Bome- 
thlDg  connected  with  it.  Common!}'  applied 
to  the  right  of  a  witness  to  refer,  even  on 
tbe  stan^,  to  memoranda  made  b7  him  at  the 
time  of  a  transaction,  but  which  are  not  of 
themselves  evidence,  to  refresh  his  recollec- 
tion. See  5  Wend.  <N.  Y.)  301;  6  Pick. 
(Mass.)  222;  2  Conn.  SIS- 
REFRESHER.  In  English  practice.  A  fee 
paid  to  counsel  on  the  trial  ot  an  action,  in 
addition  to  the  retainer  paid  him  with  his 
brief.  In  the  practice  of  the  queeu's  bench 
division,  a  refresher  is  usually  paid  to 
counsel  for  every  da;  a  trial  lasts  after  the 
first  day. 

REFULLUM  (Law  Lat)  In  old  Bugllah 
law.  A  flowing  back.  Fleta,  lib.  4,  c.  27. 
S  4. 

REFUND.  To  pay  back  by  the  party  who 
has  received  tt,  to  the  party  who  has  paid  it. 
money  which  ought  not  to  have  been  paid. 

On  a  deficiency  of  aaeetB,  esecutora  and 
administrators  cum  testamento  annexo  are 
entitled  to  have  refunded  to  them  legacies 
which  they  may  have  paid,  or  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
testator:  and  In  order  to  Ineure  this  they 
are  generally  authorized  to  requite  a  refund- 
ing bond.     See  Bac.  Abr.  "Legacies"  (H). 

REFUSAL.  The  act  of  declining  to  re- 
ceive or  to  do  something.  In  some  cases,  a 
neglect  to  perform  a  duty  will  be  construed 
as  a  refusal;  but,  ordinarily,  demand  is 
essential  to  refusal.    6  Gray  (Mass.)   22t. 

Refusal  Is  sometimes  used  In  the  sense  ( 
"option;"  thus,  to  "give  a  rfetuaai"  of  prop- 
erty means  to  give  an  option  of  buying  it. 

REFUTANTIA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  records. 
An  acquittance  or  acknowledgment  of  re- 
nouncing all  future  claim.    Cowell. 


REGALIA  FACERE.  To  do  homage  or 
fealty  to  the  sovereign  by  a  bishop  when  he 
Is  Invested  with  the  regalia. 

REGALITY.  A  territorial  JurisdIcUon  In 
Scotland  conferred  by  the  crown.  The  lands 
were  said  to  be  given  in  Hberam  regatitatem, 
and  the  persons  receiving  the  right  were 
termed  "lords  of  regality."    Bel!,  Diet. 

REGARD  (Law  Fr.)  Reference;  relation. 
Kelham.  Respect.  Id.  Reward;  fee;  a  per- 
quisite or  allowance.    Id. 


REGALE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  French  law. 
A  payment  made  to  the  seigneur  of  a  fief, 
on  the  election  of  every  bishop  or  other  ec- 
clesiastical feudatory,  corresponding  with 
the  relief  paid  by  a  lay  feudatory.  Steph, 
Lect,  236. 

REGALIA.  This  seems  to  be  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  "juro  regalia."  royal  rights,  or  those 
rights  which  a  king  has  by  virtue  of  his 
prerogative.  Hence  owners  of  counties  pala- 
tine were  formerly  said  to  have  "jvra  re- 
ffalia"  In  their  counties  as  fully  as  the  king 
in  hts  palace.    1  BI.  Comm.  117. 

Some  writers  divide  the  royal  prerogative 
into  majora  and  minora  regalia,  the  former 
Including  the  regal  dignity  and  power,  the 
latter  the  revenue  or  fiscal  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.    1  BI.  Corom.  117. 


REGARD  OF  THE  FOREST.  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  The  oversight  or  inspection  of  it, 
or  the  office  and  province  of  the  regarder, 
who  is  to  go  through  the  whole  forest,  and 
every  bailiwick  In  It.  before  the  holding  of 
the  sesBlons  of  the  forest,  or  Justice  seat,  to 
see  and  inquire  after  trespassers,  and  tor  the 
survey  of  dogs.    Manw.  For.  Law. 

REGARDANT  (Fr.  seeing  or  vigilant).  A 
villein  regardant  was  one  who  had  the  charge 
to  do  all  base  services  within  the  manor, 
and  to  aee  the  same  treed  of  annoyances. 
Co.  Litt.  120;    2  BI.  Comm.  93'. 

REGARDATOR  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  forest 
law.  A  regarder  ( 9.  u. )  Regardatores  nostrt 
eant  per  loreatai  ad  facienduin  regardum. 
our  regarders  shall  go  through  the  forests  to 
make  regard.  Cart,  de  Foresta.  9  Hen.  III. 
c.  5. 

REGARDER  (Law  Lat.  regardator;  from 
Law  Fr.  regardeuT,  an  Inspector).  In  for- 
est law.  An  officer  of  the  foreat,  appointed 
to  supervise  alt  other  officers.  Cromp. 
Jur.  153;  Manw.  For.  Laws;  Cowell. 

REGE  INCONSULTO  (Lat.)  In  English 
law.  A  writ  Issued  from  the  sovereign  to 
the  Judges,  not  to  proceed  in  a  cause  which 
may  prejudice  the  crown,  until  advised. 
Jenk.  Cent  Cas.  97. 

REGENCY.    The  authority  of  the  person 

In  monarchical  countries  invested  with  the 

right  of  governing  the  state.  In  the  name  ot 

;   the  monarch,  during  his  minority,  absence, 

sickness,  or  other  Inability. 

REGENT.  A  ruler;  a  governor.  The  term 
Is  usually  applied  to  one  who  governs  a  re- 
gency, or  rules  In  the  place  of  another. 

In  the  canon  law.  It  signifles  a  master  or 
professor  ot  a  college.     Diet.  Canonlque. 

It  sometimes  means  simply  a  ruler,  direct- 
or, or  superintendent;  as  In  New  York, 
where  the  board  who  have  the  superintend- 
ence of  all  the  colleges,  academies,  and 
schools  are  called  the  "R^ents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York." 

REGIA  DIGNITAS  EST  INDIViSIBILIS, 
et  quaelibet  at<a  dorlvatlva  dignitaa  est  ai- 
mllltor  Indlvlsibills.  The  kingly  power  is  In- 
divisible, and  every  other  derivative  power 
Is  similarly  indivisible.    4  Inst  243. 


REGIA  VIA  (Lat;  Law  Fr.  r«iil. 
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REGIAM  MAJESTATEM 

In  old  EnBllsb  law.  The  royal  v&j;  tbe 
king's  hlgbwa;.    Co.  Lltt.  56b. 

REOIAM  MAJESTATEM  (Lat.)  An  an-' 
clent  book  purporting  to  contain  the  law  of  | 
Scotland,  and  said  to  have  been  compiled  by 
King  David,  who  reigned  1124-1153.  It  U 
not  part  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  thougtt  It 
was  ordered  to  be  revised  with  other  ancient 
laws  of  Scotland  by  parliaments  of  1405  and 
1407.  Stair,  Inst.  p.  12.  i  16;  Id.  p.  508,  i 
27.  So  Craig,  InsL  l.  8.  11;  Scott.  Border 
Antiq.  proae  works,  7.  30;  but  Ersk.  Inst.  bk. 
1,  tit.  1,  S  33,  and  Ross.  LecL  11,  p.  60  et 
seq.,  maintain  Its  autbentlclty.  It  la  cited  In 
some  modern  Scotch  cases.  2  Swln.  409;  3 
Bell,  H.  L.  Sc.  It  Is,  according  to  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson, a  servile  copy  of  Qlanvllle.  Robert- 
son, Hist.  Charles  V.,  vol.  1,  note  26.'  p.  262; 
Erak.  Inst.  1.  1.  3. 

REGICIDE  (Lat.  rex.  king,  cedere.  to  kill, 
Blay).  The  killing  of  a  king,  and,  by  exten- 
sion, of  a  queen.  Tbeorie  dee  Lola  Crlm- 
inelles,  vol.  1,  p.  300. 

REGIDOR.  In  Spanish  law.  One  of  a  body, 
never  exceeding  twelve,  who  formed  a  psjt 
of  tbe  ayuntamlento,  or  municipal  council.  In 
every  capital  of  a  Jurisdiction  In  the  colonies 
of  the  Indies.  Tbe  office  of  regidor  was  held 
for  lite;  that  Is  to  say,  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  supreme  authority.  In  most  places 
the  office  was  purchased.  In  some  cities, 
however,  they  were  elected  by  persons  of  the 
district,  called  capitularea.  12  Pet.  (U.  S.) 
442,  note. 

REGIME  DOTAL.  In  French  law.  The 
dot.  being  the  property  which  tbe  wife  brings 
to  the  husband  as  her  contribution  to  the 
support  of  the  burdens  ol  the  marriage,  and 
which  may  either  extend  aa  well  to  future  as 
to  present  property,  or  be  expressly  confined 
-to  tbe  present  property  of  the  wife.  Is  sub- 
ject to  certain  regulations  which  are  sum- 
marlied  in  the  phrase  "reglrae  dotal."  The 
buaband  has  the  entire  administration  dur- 
ing tbe  marriage;  but,  as  a  rule,  where  the 
■dot  consists  of  Immovables,  neither  the  hus- 
band nor  tbe  wife,  nor  both  of  them  to- 
gether, can  either  sell  or  mortgage  it.  The 
dot  is  returnable  upon  tbe  dissolution  of  the 
marriage,   whether  by  death  or  otherwise. 

REGIMIENTO.  In  Spanish  law.  Tbe  body 
«t  regidorei,  who  never  exceeded  twelve, 
forming  a  part  of  the  municipal  council,  or 
ayvntamiento,  in  every  capital  of  a  Jurisdic- 
tion.   13  Pet.  (U.  S.)  442,  note. 

REGISTER,  or  REGISTRAR.  An  ofOcer 
authorised  by  law  to  keep  a  record  called  a 
"register"  or  "registry;"  as.  the  register  for 
the  probate  of  wills. 

REGISTER  OF  WRITS.  A  book  preserved 

In  the  English  court  of  chancery.  In  which 
were  entered,  from  time  to  time,  all  forms 
of  writs  once  issued.     St.  Westminster  II 


REGRATING 

4  Inst  150;  8  Coke,  pref.;  3  B1.  Comm.  1S3*. 
It  was  first  printed  and  published  In  tbe 
reign  of  Hen.  VIII.  This  book  Is  sUII  In 
authority,  as  containing.  In  general,  an  ac- 
curate transcript  of  the  forms  of  all  wrlU  aa 
framed,  and  as  they  ought  still  to  be 
framed  In  modern  practice.  But  many  of 
the  writs  now  In  use  are  not  contained  In  It: 
and  a  variation  from  the  register  Is  not  con- 
clusive against  the  propriety  of  a  form.  It 
other  sufficient  authority  can  be  adduced  to 
prove  its  correctness.    Steph.  PI.  7.  8. 


REGISTER'S  COURT.  In  American  law. 
A  court  In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
haa  jurisdiction  In  matters  of  probate. 

REGISTRARIUS  (Lat.)  An  ancient  name 
given  to  a  notory.  In  England  this  name  is 
confined  to  designate  tbe  officer  of  some 
court  the  records  or  archives  of  which  are 
in  bis  custody. 

REQI8TRUM  BREVIUM  (Lat)  The  name 
of  an  ancient  book  which  was  a  collection 

of  writs.    See  "ReglBter  of  Writs." 


REGLAMENTO  (Spanish).  In  Spanish 
colonial  law.  A  wrltton  Instruction  given 
i  competent  authority,  without  tbe  ob- 
ance  of  any  peculiar  form.  Scbmldt, 
Civ.  Law.  Introd.  93,  note. 


REGNAL  YEARS.  A  Ubie  of  tbe  Bngliab 
regnal  years  will  be  found  In  this  work  un- 
der tlUe  "King." 


REGNI  POPULI.  A  name  given  to  the 
people  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  on  the  sea 
coasto  of  Hampshire.    Blount. 


REQRANT.  In  the  English  law  of  real 
property,  when,  after  a  person  has  made  a 
grant  the  property  granted  comes  back  to 
him  {e.  0;  by  escheat  or  forfeiture),  and  he 
grants  It  again,  he  Is  sold  to  regrant  It.  The 
phrase  is  chleSy  used  In  the  law  of  copy- 
holda  Thus,  before  tbe  fines  and  recoveries 
act,  one  mode  of  barring  an  entail  In  copy- 
hold was  a  preconcerted  forfeiture  by  the 
tenant,  followed  by  a  regrant  to  him  in  fee 
by  the  lord. 

REGRATING.  In  criminal  law.  Every 
practice  or  device,  by  act,  conspiracy,  words, 
or  news,  to  enhance  tbe  price  of  victuals  or 
other  merchandise,  Is  so  denominated.  3 
Inst  196;   1  Ruse.  CrlmeH,  169. 

In  the  Roman  law.  persons  who  monopo- 
lized grain,  and  other  produce  of  the  earth, 
were  called  dardanarit.  and  were  variously 
punished.    Dig.  47.  11.  6. 
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REGULA  (Lat.)  In  practice.  A  rule.  Reg- 
tila  generalia.  a  general  rule;  a  Gtandlng 
mle  or  order  of  a  court.  Frequently  abbre- 
viated Reff.  Oen. 

REOULA  CATONIANA  (Lat.)  In  tbe  Ro- 
man law.  The  rule  ot  Cato;  a  rule  reepect- 
ing  tbe  validity  o(  dlepoeltlODB  by  will.  See 
Dig.  34.  7. 

REGULA  EST,  JURIS  QUIDEM  IGNO- 
ranllam  culque  nocere,  fact!  vero  ignoran- 
tiam  non  nocere.  The  rule  Is,  that  igno- 
rance of  law  does  not  excuse,  but  that 
ignorance  of  a  fact  may  excuse  a  party  from 
the  legal  consequences  of  his  cooduct.  Dig. 
22.  6.  9;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.) 
232.    See  Irving,  Civ.  Law  (4th  Ed.)  74. 


REGULAR  CLERGY.  MonKs  who  lived  a 
cording    to    the    rules    of    their    respectl' 
houses  or  societies,  in  contradistinction 
the  parochial  clergy,  who  did  their  dutl 
"in  lecvlo,"  and  hence  were  called  secular 
clergy.    X  Bl.  Comm,  387,  note. 

REGULAR     DEPOSIT.    One    where    the 
thing  depoalted  must  be  returned.    It  : 
tlngulsbed  from  an  "Irregular  deposit.' 
"Deposit." 

REGULAR  PROCESS.  Regular  process  is 
that  which  has  been  lawfully  Issued  by  a 
court  or  magistrate  having  competent  juris- 
diction. 

REGULARITER  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Eng- 
llBh  law.  Regularly;  strictly;  according  to 
rule;  as  a  general  rule.  Bracton,  fol.  8Tb. 
223. 

REGULARITER,   NON  VALET  PACTUM 
de  re  mea  non  allenanda.    Regularly,  a 
tract  not  tp  alienate  my  property  is  not  bind' 
Ing.     Co.  Lltt.  223. 

REGULARS.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  Those 
who  profess  and  follow  a  certain  rule  of 
life  (regula),  belong  to  a  religious  order, 
and  observe  the  three  approved  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,     Wharton. 

REGULATE.  To  direct,  govern,  or  re- 
strict a  governmental  power  to  regulate  does 
not  Include  a  power  to  prohibit.  39  N.  J. 
Law,  44;  70  Mich.  39e. 

REGULUS  (Lat)  In  Saxon  law.  A  Utle 
sometimes  given  to  the  earl  or  comet,  In 
old  charters.     Spelman. 

REHABERE  FACIAS  SEI8INAM  (Lat.  do 
you  cause  to  regain  seisin).  When  a  sheriff 
in  the  habere  facias  aeiainam.  bad  delivered 
seisin  of  more  than  he  ought,  this  Judicial 
writ  lay  to  make  him  restore  Belaln  of  the 
«xcess.    Reg.  Jud.  13.  51.  64. 


5)  REJOINING  GRATIS 

REHABILITATION.  The  act  by  which 
a  man  Is  restored  to  his  former  ability,  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  a  conviction, 
sentence,  or  judgment  of  a  competent  trlbu- 

REHEARING. 

In  Appellate  Practice.   A  second  con- 

sideratioD,  on  further  argument,  given  to  a 
cause  after  decision. 

Chancery  Practice.  A  retrial  of  the 
Issues;    a  new  trial.    See  "New  Trial." 

REI  (Lat.;  plur.  ot  reus,  q.  r.)  In  the 
:lvli  taw.  In  a  Hpecial  sense,  persons  from 
vhom  a  thing  is  demanded  (ii  unile  peti- 
ur).  Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  3,  tit.  IT, 
i  841.  Defendants.  In  a  general  sense, 
parties  to  an  action;  litigating  parties  (ti 
guorum  de  re  diiceptatur) ,  Including  both 
the  actor  and  the  rem  proper.  Id.  Parties 
to  a  contract    Id. 

REI  INTERVENU3  (Lat)  When  a  party 
Is  Imperfectly  bound  in  an  obligation,  he 
may.  In  general,  annul  such  Imperfect  obli- 
gation; but  when  he  has  permitted  the  op- 
posite party  to  act  as  it  his  obligation  or 
agreement  were  complete,  such  things  have 
'ntervened  as  to  deprive  blm  ol  the  right  to 
rescind  such  obligation.  These  circumstan- 
ces are  the  rci  interaentus.  1  Bell,  Comm. 
(5th  Ed.)  328,  329;  Burton,  Man.  Scot.  128. 

REI  TURPIS  NULLUM  MANDATUM  EST. 
A  mandate  of  an  Illegal  tfilng  Is  void.  Dig. 
17.  1.  6.  3. 

REIF  (Scotch;  from  Saxon  reaf).  In  old 
Scotch  law.  Robbery.  Skene  ad  Leg.  Alex- 
andri  R.  c.  2,  par.  2;  Cowell. 

REINSURANCE.  Insurance  effected  by  an 
underwriter  upon  a  subject  against  certain 
risks  with  another  underwriter,  on  the  same 
subject,  against  all  or  a  part  of  the  same 
risks,  not  exceeding  the  same  amount,  in 
the  original  Insurance,  he  Is  the  Insurer;  in 
the  second,  the  assured. 

REIPUBLICAE  INTEREST  VOLUNTAT- 
ea  defunctorum  effectum  aortlrj.  It  concerns 
the  state  that  the  wills  of  the  dead  should 
have  their  effect. 

REI88UABLE  NOTES.  Bank  notes  which, 
after  having  been  once  paid,  may  again  be 
put  Into  circulation. 

They  cannot  properly  be  called  "valuable 
securities"  while  In  the  hands  of  the  maker. 
but.  in  an  Indictment,  may  properly  be  called 
"goods  and  cbattela"  Ryan  ft  M.  218.  See 
5  Mason  (U.  S.)  537;  2  Rubb.  Crimes.  147. 
And  such  notes  would  fall  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  "promissory"  notes.  2  Leach.  C,  C. 
1090.  1093;  Rubs,  ft  R.  232. 


REJOINDER.  In  common-law  pleading. 
The  defendant's  answer  to  the  plaintiff's 
replication.  The  second  pleading  of  defend- 
ant In  the  common-law  series. 

REJOINING  GRATIS.  Rejoining  within 
four  days  from  the  delivery  of  the  replica- 
tion, without  a  notice  to  rejoin  or  demand 
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of  rejoinder.  Wharton.  "Rejoinder;"  1 
Arcbb.  Prac.  2S(I,  317;  10  Mees.  ft  W.  12. 
But  Judgment  cannot  be  signed  without  de- 
manding rejoinder,    3  Dowl.  637. 

RELATIO  EST  FICTIO  JURIS  ET  IM- 
t«nta  ad  unum.  Relation  la  a  flctloD  of  law, 
and  intended  for  one  thing.   3  Coke,  28. 

RELATtO  SEMPER  FIAT  UT  VALEAT 
diapoajtio.  Reference  should  always  be  had 
In  such  a  manner  that  a  disposition  In  a  will 
may  avail.    6  Coke.  76. 

RELATION  (Lat.  re.  back,  fero,  to  bear). 

In  Civil    Law,     The  report  which  the 

judges  made  of  tlie  proceedings  In  certain 
suits  to  the  prince  were  so  called.  These 
relatione  took  place  when  the  Judge  had  no 
law  to  direct  him,  or  when  the  laws  were 
susceptible  of  difficulties.  It  was  then  re- 
ferred to  the  prince,  who  was  the  author  of 
the  law,  to  give  the  interpretation.  They 
were  made  In  writing,  and  contained  the 
pleadings  of  the  parties  and  all  the  proceed- 
ings, together  with  the  Judge's  opinion,  and 
prayed  the  emperor  to  order  what  should  be 
done.  This  ordinance  of  the  prince  thus  re- 
quired was  called  a  "rescript,"  Their  use 
was  abolished  by  Justinian  (Nov.  125). 

In  Contracts  and  Conveyancss.  A  fic- 
tion of  law  whereby  an  act  done  at  one 
time  operates  as  if  done  at  another  time. 
Ad  act  so  operating  is  said  to  do  so  by  rela- 
tion. Thus,  a  deed  not  acknowledged  until 
long  after  Its  execution  has  been  held  to 
lake  efTect  from  its  date,  the  acknowledg- 
ment operating  as  of  that  time  by  relation. 
75  Mo.  613. 

RELATIVE.    One  connected  with  another 

by  blood  or  affinity;  a  relation;  a  kinsman 
or  kinswoman.  In  an  adjective  sense,  hav- 
ing relation  or  connection  with  some  other 
person  or  thing;  as.  relative  rights,  relative 
powers, 

RELATIVE  FACT.  In  the  law  of  evidence, 
A  fact  having  relation  to  another  (act;  a 
minor  fact;  a  circumstance.  Burr.  Clrc. 
Ev.  121,  note  (d). 

RELATIVE  POWERS.  Those  which  re- 
late to  land.  So  called  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  which  are  collateral  to  it. 

These  powers  are  appendant;  as.  i 
tenant  tor  life  has  a  power  of  making  leases 
In  possession.  They  are  In  gross  when  s 
person  has  an  estate  In  the  land,  with 
power  of  appointment,  the  execution  of 
which  falls  out  of  the  compass  of  his  estate, 
but.  notwithstanding,  is  annexed  In  privity 
to  It.  and  takes  effect  In  the  appointee  out 
of  an  Interest  appointed  In  the  appolnter.  2 
Bouv.  Inst,  note  1930. 

RELATIVE  RIGHTS.  Those  to  which  a 
person  Is  entitled  In  consequence  of  his  re- 
lation with  others;  such  as  the  rights  of 
a  husband  In  relation  to  his  wife;  of  a 
father  as  to  his  children;  of  a  master  as 
to  his  servant;  of  a  guardian  as  to  hie  ward. 

In  general,  the  superior  may  maintain  an 
action  for  an  Injury  committed  against  his 
relative  rights.     2   Bouv.  Inst,   notes  2277- 


RELATIVORUM  COQNITO  UNO,  COG- 
noscitur  et  alterum.  Of  things  relating  to 
each  other,  one  being  known,  the  other  Is 
known.    Cro,  Jac.  539. 

RELATOR.  A  rehearser  or  teller;  one 
who.  by  leave  of  court,  brings  an  informa- 
tion in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto,  or  oth- 
er writ  Issuing  in  the  name  of  the  state, 
on  the  relation  of  a  private  person. 

RELATRIX  (Uiw  Lat.  and  Bng.)  In  prac- 
tice. A  female  relator,  or  petitioner.  14 
Pet   (U.  S.)   500,  517. 

RELAXARE  (Law  Lat.)  In  Old  convey- 
ancing. To  release.  Relaxavi.  retaxasae, 
have  released.  Lltt,  S  445.  In  10  Coke,  e2b, 
reference  was  made  to  a  case  In  4  Edw.  VI., 
where  it  was  said  that  laxare  Is  properly  to 
set  prisoners  In  fetters  at  liberty,  and  re- 
laxarr.  Is  to  do  It  quickly;  and  nietap}uirice 
relaxare  Is  to  set  at  liberty  fettered  estates 
and  Interests,  and  to  make  them  free  and 
absolute, 

RELAXATIO  (Law  Lat.  from  relaxarf.  q. 
V.)  In  old  conveyancing.  A  release;  an 
instrument  by  which  a  person  relinquishes 
to  another  bis  right  In  anything.  Y.  B.  P. 
IS  Hen.  VI.  9;  Spelman.  A  deed  of  re- 
lease.   See  "Release." 

RELAXATION.  In  old  Scotch  practice. 
Letters  passing  the  signet  (g.  v.)  by  which 
a  debtor  was  relaxed  (released)  from  the 
horn;  that  Is.  from  personal  dfligence.  Bell 
Diet,    See  "Horning." 

RELEASE.    The  giving  up  or  abandoning 

a  claim  or  right  to  the  person  against  whom 
the  claim  exists,  or  the  right  Is  to  be  ex- 
ercised or  enforced. 

Releases  may  either  give  up.  discharge,  or 
abandon  a  right  of  action,  or  convey  a  man's 
Interest  or  right  to  another  who  has  posses- 
sion of  It,  or  some  estate  in  the  same.  Shep 
Touch.  320;  LItL  444:  Nelson,  Abr;  Bac. 
Abr.;  Vlner,  Abr,;  Rolle.  Abr,  In  the  for- 
mer class,  a  mere  right  Is  surrendered;  In 
the  other,  not  only  a  right  Is  given  up,  but 
an  interest  in  the  estate  is  conveyed  and  be- 
comes vested  In  the  releasee. 

An  expresB  release  is  one  directly  made  la 
terms  by  deed  or  other  suitable  means. 

An  implied  release  Is  one  which  M'lses 
from  acts  of  the  creditor  or  owner,  without 
any  express  agreement.  See  Poth.  Obi,  notes 
608,   609. 

A  release  by  operation  of  law  Is  one  which, 
though  not  expressly  made,  the  law  prfr 
sumes  In  consequence  of  some  act  of  the  re- 
leasor; for  Instance,  when  one  of  several 
Joint  obligors  is  expressly  released,  the  oth- 
ers are  also  released  by  operation  of  law 
3  Salk,  298:  Hob.  10,  66;  4  Mod.  380;  7  Johns. 
(N.  Y.)  207. 

In    Eatatea.     The    conveyance    of    a 

man's  Interest  or  right  which  he  hath  unto 
a  thing,  to  another  that  hath  the  posseBslon 
thereof,  or  some  estate  therein.  Shep. 
Touch.   320.     The   relinquishment  of   some 
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right  or  benefit  to  a  person  who  has  already 
SOine  Interest  in  the  tenement,  and  such  in- 
terest as  qualifies  him  for  receiving  or  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  right  or  benefit  bo  re- 
linquished. Burton,  Real  Prop.  15*.  A  dis- 
charge or  conveyance  of  a  man's  right  In 
lands  or  tenements  to  one  that  held  some 
former  estate  in  possession.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
324. 

The  words  generally  used  in  such  convey- 
ance are  "remised,  released,  and  forever 
quitclaimed."    Lltt.  i  i*5. 

Releases  of  land  are.  in  respect  of  their 
operation,  divided  Into  Ave  sorts; 

(1)  Releases  that  inure  by  way  of  passing 
the  estate,  or  »ti(/er  restate;  f-  g.,  a  release 
by  Joint  tenant  to  co-Joint  tenant,  which 
conveyance  will  pass  a  fee  without  words  of 
Hmltatfon. 

(2)  Releases  that  Inure  by  way  of  passing 
-the  Hght,  or  muter  le  droit;  e.  p.,  by  dis- 
seisee to  disseisor. 

(3)  Releases  that  inure  by  enlargement  of 
the  estate.  Here  there  must  be  an  actual 
privity  of  estate  at  the  time  between  re- 
leasor and  releasee,  who  must  have  an  es- 
tate actually  vested  in  him  capable  of  en- 
largement. 

(4)  Releases  that  Inure  by  way  of  extin- 
guishment; e.  g..  a  lord  releasing  his  selgn- 
orial  rights  to  his  tenant. 

(B)  Releases  that  inute  by  way  of  feoff- 
ment  and  entry;  e.  g..  If  there  are  two 
disseisors,  a  release  to  one  will  give  him  a 
sole  estate,  as  If  the  disseisee  had  regained 
seisin  by  entry,  and  enfeoffed  him.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  326*.  See  4  Cruise,  Dig.  71;  Glib, 
Ten.  82;  Co.  Lltt.  264;  3  Brock.  (U.  S.)  185; 
2  Sumn.  (U.  S.)  487;  8  Pick.  (Mass.)  143; 
10  Pick.  (Mass.)  195;  7  Mass.  381;  5  Har. 
&  3.  <Md.)  158:  3  N.  H.  402;  5  Paige.  Ch. 
(N.  Y.)  299;  10  Johna  (N.  Y.)  456. 

The  technicalities  of  English  law  as  to  re- 
leases are  not  generally  applicable  in  the 
United  States.  The  corresponding  convey- 
ance is  a  quitclaim  deed.  2  Bouv.  Inst.  416; 
21  Ala.  (N.  S.)  125. 

In  Admiralty.    An  Instrument  under 

seal  of  the  court,  commanding  the  marshal 
to  release  a  ship  or  other  property  arrested 
In  a  proceeding  in  rem  on  the  giving  of  ball 
by  the  owner. 


RELEASE  TO  USES.  The  conveyance  by 
a  deed  of  release  to  one  party  to  the  use  of 
another  is  so  termed.  Thus,  when  a  convey- 
ance ol  lands  was  effected,  by  those  Instru- 
ments of  assurance  termed  a  "lease"  and 
•'release,"  from  A.  to  B.  and  bis  helra  to 
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the  use  of  C.  and  bis  heirs.  In  such  case  C. 
at  once  took  the  whole  fee  simple  In  such 
lands;  B.,  by  the  operation  ot  the  statute 
of  uses,  being  made  a  mere  conduit  pipe  for 
conveying  the  estate  to  C,  and  B.  was  called 
the  "releasee  to  uses." 

3  whom  a  release 


RELEASOR,    He  who  makes  a  release. 

RELEOATIO  (Lat.)  A  kind  of  banishment 
known  to  the  civil  law,  which  did  not  take 
away  the  rights  of  citizensbip,  which  ae- 
porlatio  did. 

Some  say  that  retegatio  was  temporary, 
deportatio  perpetual;  that  relegotio  did  not 
take  away  the  property  of  the  exile,  and  that 
deportatio  did;  but  these  distinctions  do 
not  seem  always  to  exist.  There  was  one 
sort  of  relegatio  for  slaves,  viz.,  in  agraa; 
another  for  freemen,  viz.,  in  provincial. 
Relegatio  only  exiled  from  certain  limiU; 
deportatio  confined  to  a  particular  place 
(locus  poenae).    Calv.  Lex. 

RELEGATION  (from  Lat.  rtlenatio.  q.  p.) 
In  old  English  law.  Banishment  (or  a 
time  only.    Co.  Lltt.  133. 

RELEVAMEN  (Law  Lat.  from  rrlerare,  to 
lift  up).  In  old  English  law.  Relief;  one 
of  the  incidents  of  the  feudal  tenure.  Lib. 
Ramea  i  310;  Spelman.  In  Domesday  Book 
it  is  called  relevamentum ;  In  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  relevatio;  In  Magna 
Charla,  and  generally  In  old  English  and 
Scotch  law,  reierium.  Domesday  Book,  tit. 
"Beroesclre.  Walingford;"  LL.  Edw.  Cont. 
c.  35. 

RELEVANCY.  Applicability  to  the  Issue 
Joined.  That  quality  of  evidence  which  ren- 
ders It  properly  applicable  in  determining 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  matters  fn  Issue 
between  the  parties  to  a  suit.  See  1  Oreenl. 
Ev.  S  49. 

RELEVANT.  In  the  law  of  evidence. 
Having  relation;  applicable.  Relevant  evi- 
dence is  evidence  applicable  to  the  Issue. 


REL1CTA  VERIFICATIONE  (Lat.  hla 
pleading  being  abandoned).  In  pleading.  A 
confession  of  Judgment  made  after  plea 
pleaded,  viz.,  a  cognovit  actionem,  accom-~ 
panled  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  plea. 

RELICTION  (Lat.  relinguo.  to  leaw  be- 
hind). An  increase  of  the  land  by  the  re- 
treat or  recession  of  the  sea  or  a  river. 
Sometimes  called  "dereliction." 

If  the  reliction  be  gradual,  the  land  bib- 
longs  to  the  riparian  owner,  but  If  Ur  Be' 
sudden,  and  considerable,  it  belongs  to  the- 
'state  (13  N.  Y.  296;  1  Gill  A  J.  [Md.T  249)^ 
unless  the  land  has  been  previously  lost  bp 
submergence  (100  N.  Y.  424). 


RELIEF. 

In  Feudal  Law.    A  Bum  payable  by  the 

new  tenajit,  the  duty  being  inciaent  to  every 
feudal  tenure,  by  way  of  One  or  composition 
with  tbe  lord  for  taking  up  the  estate  which 
was  lapsed  or  fallen  In  by  the  deatli  of  the 
last  tenant.  At  one  time,  the  amount  was 
arbitrary;  but  afterwards  the  relief  of  a 
knight's  fee  became  fixed  at  one  hundred 
sbillings.    2  Bl.  Comm.  6S. 

In  Practice.    A  general  name  for  tbe 

remedy  sought  or  allowed  In  any  action, 
legal  or  equitable. 

RELIEVE.  Id  feudal  law.  To  hold  or  de- 
pend; tbus,  a  tenant  was  said  to  relieve  of 
the  crown.     Now  obsolete. 

RELIGION  (Lat.  re,  back.  Ugo.  to  bind). 
R«al  piety  in  practice,  consisting  In  tbe  per- 
formance of  all  known  duties  to  God  and 
our  fellow  men.    See  "Charitable  Uses." 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY.  As  secured  by 
the  provlBlons  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  tbe  several  states, 
means  freedom  from  any  establishment  of 
a  religion,  from  compulsory  support  of  re- 
UglouB  instruction,  from  compulsory  attend- 
ance on  religious  worship,  and  from  re- 
straints on  tbe  free  exercise  of  religion  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  or 
upon  the  eipreBsion  of  religious  belief.  See 
Cooley,  Const  LIm.  57B. 

The  full  and  free  right  to  entertain  any 
religious  belief,  to  practice  any  religious 
principle,  and  to  teach  any  religious  doc- 
trine which  does  not  violate  the  laws  of 
morality  and  propriety,  or  Infringe  personal 
rights.  13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  728.  But  freedom 
from  restraint  on  the  exercise  of  religion 
does  not  permit  one  to  break  the  law  be- 
cause hia  unlawful  acts  were  In  the  exercise 
of  bis  religion,  or  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience.    98  U.  S.  166. 

RELIGIOUS  MEN  (Law  Lat.  r^igioH). 
Such  as  entered  Into  some  monastery  or 
convent,  in  old  English  deeds,  tbe  vendee 
was  often  restrained  from  aliening  to  "Jews 
or  religious  men."  lest  the  lands  should  fall 
into  mortmain.  Religious  men  were  civilly 
dead.    Blount. 

RELIGIOUS  TEST.  A  belief  In  certain 
dogmad  of  religion  which  are  prerequisite 
to  the  holding  of  a  clvU  office,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  any  civil  right.  "No  religious 
test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification 
to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States."    Const,  art,  6,  S  3. 

RELIGIOUS  USE.  See  "Charitable  Uses." 
RELINGUISHMENT.  A  forsaking,  aban- 
doning, or  giving  over  a  right;  for  example, 
a  plaintiff  may  relinquish  a  bad  count  In  a 
declaration,  and  proceed  on  a  good;  a  man 
may  relinquish  a  part  of  his  claim  In  order 
to  give  a  court  jurisdiction.  The  word  has 
no  exact  technical  algnlficance. 

RELIQUA.  The  remainder  or  debt  which 
.a  person  finds  himself  debtor  in  upon  the 
balancing    or    liquidation    of    an    account. 
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Hence  reHnxMry,  tbe  debtor  of  a  reliqua;  aa 
also  a  person  who  only  pays  piecemeal.    Euc 

RELIQUI  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  The 
rest.  Held  to  slgnlfy"aH"  (unJ('»-80«,  omne«). 
Dig.  50.  16.  96.  160. 

RELOCATIO  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  A  re- 
newal of  a  lease  on  its  determination  on  like 
terms  as  before.  It  may  be  either  express 
or  tacit.  The  latter  Is  when  the  tenant  holds 
over  with  the  knowledge  and  without  objec- 
tion of  the  landlord.  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  g 
379. 

RELOCATION.  In  Scotch  law.  A  relet- 
ting or  renewal  of  a  lease;  a  tacit  relocation 
is  permitting  a  tenant  to  hold  over  without 
any  new  agreement 

REM    domino  vel   non   domino  vendente 
duobus. 
In  Jure  eat  potior  venditione  prior. 
Where  one.  whether  owner  or  not  owner, 
sells  a  thing  to  two  persons,  the  party  who 
Is   first   sold    to   has  the   better   right     A 
Latin  couplet  quoted  In  Fleta  (lib.  3,  c.  IS, 
E8). 

REMAINDER.  Tbe  remnant  of  an  estate 
in  lands  or  tenements  expectant  on  a  par- 
ticular estate  created  together  with  the  same 
at  one  time.    Co.  Litt.  143a. 

To  constitute  a  valid  remainder  at  com- 
mon law.  the  estate  In  remainder  must  be 
created  (1)  on  purchase  (2  Waahb.  Real 
Prop.  ES6);  (2)  at  the  same  time  with  a 
particular  estate  (2  Bl.  Comm.  167);  (3) 
less  than  a  fee  (Id.  164) ;  and  (4)  must  vest 
In  the  grantee  during  the  continuance  of 
the  particular  estate,  or  eo  imtanti  that  It 
determines,  eo  that  the  freehold  shall  not 
remain  In  abeyance  (Id.  168);  but  (51  the 
remainder  must  rest  on  tbe  natural  termina- 
tion of  tbe  particular  estate,  and  not  be  In 
defeasance  of  it  (Fearne,  Cont.  Rem.  13). 

In  the  United  Statea.  The  term  "re- 
mainder" Is  applied  to  various  estates  in  ex- 
pectancy, limited  <Hi  precedent  estates  which 
do  not  fulfill  alt  the  requirements  of  the 
common  law. 

Remainders  are  either  vested  or  contin- 
gent. 

(1)  A  vested  remainder  is  one  by  which  a 
present  Interest  passes  to  tbe  party,  though 
to  be  enjoyed  In  the  future,  and  by  which 
the  estate  Is  Invariably  fixed  to  remain  to  a 
determinate  person  after  the  particular  es- 
tate Is  spent.  A  determinate  remainderman 
in  e«se  at  the  time  of  its  creation  is  essen- 
tial to  a  vested  remainder. 

A  future  estate  Is  vested  where  there  Is  a 
person  In  being  who  would  have  an  Imme- 
diate right  to  the  lands  on  the  ceasing  of  the 
Immediate  or  precedent  estate.  1  Rev.  St  N. 
Y.  c.  1,  tit  2.  S  13.  This  definition  has  heen 
Justly  criticised  so  tar  as  It  Is  Intended  to 
be  declaratory  of  the  common  law.  In  that 
It  omita  tie  essential  that  the  person  who 
shall  take  the  remainder  shall  be  ascertained 
before  the  termination  of  the  particular  es- 
tate. 

(2)  A  contingent  remainder  Is  one  where 
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the  estate  In  reminder  la  limited  to  take 
effect  eltber  to  a  dubious  and  uncertain  per- 
son, or  upon  a  dubious  and  uncertain  event, 
so  that  the  particular  estate  may  chance  to 
be  determined,  and  the  remainder  never  take 
effect.    2  Bl.  Comm.  169. 

A  remainder  which,  ae  regards  the  posses- 
sion or  enjoyment,  depends  on  a  contingency 
other  than  the  survival  of  the  remainder 
man.     Smith,  Ex.  Int.  5  171. 

It  Is  not  the  uncertainty  of  enjoyment  in 
future,  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  right  to 
that  enjoyment,  vhicb  marks  the  di  Here  nee 
between  a  vested  and  a  contingent  interest 
4  Kent,  Comm.  20B;  2  Cruise.  Dig.  270. 

REMAINDERMAN.  One  who  Is  entitled 
to  the  remainder  of  the  estate  after  a  par- 
ticular estate  carved  out  of  it  has  expired. 

REMAND.    To  send  back. 

Of  Priaoner.  The  ordering  of  a  pris- 
oner's return  to  custody  pending  proceed. 
Ings,  or  on  a  determination  that  he  is  not 
entitled  to  release. 

Of  a  Cause.     The  sending  It  back  to 

the  same  court  out  ot  which  It  came,  for 
the  purpose  ot  having  some  action  on  it 
there.    March,  100. 

REMANENT  PRO  DEFECTU  EMP- 
torum  {Lat.  remanent,  they  remain,  pro  de- 
fectu.  through  lack,  emplorum,  ot  buyers). 
In  practice.  The  return  made  by  the  sheriff 
to  a  writ  ot  execution  when  he  has  not  been 
able  to  sell  the  property  seized,  that  the 
same  remains  unsold  for  want  of  buyers;  In 
that  case,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  vendi- 
tioni exponas.  Comyn,  Dig.  "Execution" 
(C8). 

REMANENTIA  (Law  Lat.  from  remauere, 
q.  V.)  In  old  English  law.  A  remainder. 
Spelman. 

A  perpetuity,  or  perpetual  estate  (pro  per- 
petuo).  Glanv.  lib.  7,  c.  1;  Bracton,  fol. 
244:   Reg.  Maj.  lib.  2,  c.  23. 

REMANERE   (Lat.) 

In  Old  English  Practice.    To  remain; 

to  stop  or  stay;  to  "demur,"  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  word.  Prima  querattir  a  tenenle  si 
aliquid  velit  vel  sciat  dicere  Quare  assise 
delicat  rfmanere.  It  first  should  be  inquired 
of  the  tenant  if  he  will  or  know  to  say 
anything  why  the  assize  should  stay, — that 
is,  why  it  should  not  proceed.  Bracton, 
fol.  184b.  Non  propter  minorem.  aetatem 
petentium  remanehit  assiaa,  the  assize  shall 
not  stay  on  account  of  the  nonage  of  the 
demandants.  Id.  fol.  276.  Hence  the  term 
remanet.  In  modern  practice. 

REMANET(Lat.)  In  practice.  The  causes 
which  are  entered  for  trial,  and  which  can- 
not bo  tried  during  the  term,  are  remaneta. 
Lee,  "Trial;"  I  Sellon,  Prac.  434;  1  Phil. 
Bv.  4. 

REMEDIAL  LAW.  That  part  of  the  body 
of  the  taw  which  contains  the  remedies  by 
which  rights  are  enforced  and  wrongs  re- 
dressed, and  the  rules  by  wlilcb  the  sub- 
stantive law  (g.  V.)  is  applied. 
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i)  REMISSION 

REMEDIAL  STATUTE.  One  removing 
some  defect  in  the  law,  and  thus  giving  a 
more  perfect  remedy  for  private  wrongs. 
Used  usually  in  contradistinction  to  "penal 
statute,"  but  sometimes  to  "declaratory  stat- 

REMEDY.  The  means  employed  to  en- 
force a  right  or  redress  an  injury.  "The 
being  put  m  possession  of  that  right  where- 
of the  party  injured  is  deprived."  6  Wheat. 
(U.  8.)    40'7. 

The  procedure  whereby  redress  Is  secured, 
as  distinguished  from  the  right  to  be  en- 
forced.    103  U.  S.  717. 

It  includes  every  original  appUcatlon  to  a 
court  of  Justice  for  a  Judgment  or  an  order. 
Thus,  the  application  for  admission  to  prac- 
tice as  an  attorney  or  counsellor  Is  a  remedy. 
22  N.  Y.  67,  87. 

in    Old    English   Law.     A  remainder. 

Co.   Lltt.   49a;   2  Coke,   Bla. 

(1)  Equitable  remedies  are  those  obtain- 
able only  in  a  court  of  equity. 

(2)  Legal  remedies,  In  the  technical  sense 
of  the  term,  are  those  which  may  be  award- 
ed in  a  court  ot  law;  In  a  broader  sense, 
any  remedy  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

(3)  Cumulative  or  concurrent  remedies 
are  such  as  are  provided  in  addition  to  other 
existing  remedies,  and  whose  existence  does 
not  preclude  a  resort  to  the  old  remedy.  A 
resort  te  one  of  the  two  remedies,  however, 
precludes  a  subsequent  resort  to  the  other. 
See  "Election," 

(4)  Specific  or  exclusive  remedies  are 
such  as  repeal  all  pre-existing  remedies  for 
the  same  wrong. 

REMEDY  OVER.  The  remedy  of  he  who 
is  primarily -liable  against  him  who  is  sec- 
ondarily liable  for  the  same  debt. 

REMEMBRANCERS.  In  English  law.  Offi- 
cers of  the  exchequer,  whose  duty  it  Is  to 
remind  the  lord  treasurer  and  the  Justices 
of  that  court  of  such  things  as  are  to  be 
called  and  attended  to  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crown.    Cowell ;  St.  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  99. 

REMENAUNT  (I^w  Fr.)  Remaining;  to 
come  after;  remainder.  A  remenaunt.  [or 
ever  after.    Kelham. 

REMISE.    RELEASE,   AND   QUITCLAIM. 

The  ordinary  effective  words  in  a  release. 
These  words  are,  in  this  country,  sufficient 
to  pass  the  estate  in  a  primary  conveyance. 
7  Conn.  250;  24  N.  H.  460;  21  Ala.  (N.  S.) 
125;  7  N.  Y.  422.  "Remise"  is  a  French  word 
synonymous    with     "release."     See    "Qult- 

REMISSION  (Latre,back.mitJO,  to  send). 

In   Civil    Law.    A  release  of  a  debt. 

It  is  conventional  when  it  is  expressly  grant- 
ed to  the  debtor  by  a  creditor  having  a 
capacity  to  alienate;  or  tacit,  when  the 
creditor  voluntarily  surrenders  to  his  debtor 
the  original  title,  under  private  signature, 
constituting  the  obligation.  Civ.  Code  La. 
art.  2195. 

Forgiveness  or  pardon  of  an  offense. 

It  has  the  effect  of  putting  back  the  of- 
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tender  Into  the  same  situation  he  was  be- 
fore the  commlBsfoQ  of  the  offense.  Re- 
mission Is  generally  granted  In  cases  where 
the  offense  was,  Involuntary,  or  committed  In 
Bell-detense.  Poth.  Proc.  Civ.  sec.  7. 
S2- 

At  Common  Law,    The  act  by  which 

a    lorfelture    or    penalty    Is    forgiven. 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  2«. 

REMISSIU8  IMPERANTI  MELIUS  PARE- 
tur.  A  man  commanding  not  too  strictly 
Is  better  obeyed.  3  Inst.  233. 

REMIT.  To  annul  a  fine  or  forfeiture. 
This  Is  generally  done  by  the  courts  where 
they  have  a  discretion  by  law;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  a  juror  is  fined  for  oonattend- 
ance  In  court,  after  being  duly  summoned, 
and,  on  appearing,  he  produces  evidence  to 
the  court  that  he  was  sick  and  unable  to 
attend,  the  fine  will  be  remitted  by  the 
court 

In  Commerctal  Law.    To  send  money. 

bills,  or  something  which  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  money. 

REMITTANCE,  In  commercial  law.  Mon- 
ey sent  by  one  merchant  to  another,  either 
In  specie,  bill  of  exchange,  draft,  or  otber- 


ord  has  been  removed  to  the  supreme  court, 
and  a  judgment  has  been  rendered,  tt  18 
to  be  remitted  or  sent  back  to  the  court 
below,  for  the  purpose  of  retrying  the  cause, 
when  the  judgment  bas  been  reveraed.  or  of 
Issuing  an  execution  when  it  has  been  af- 
flrmeii.  The  act  of  so  returning  the  record. 
and  the  writ  Issued  for  that  purpose,  bear 
the  name  of  "remittitur." 


REMITTER.  To  be  placed  back  In  pos- 
seBsion. 

When  one  having  a  right  to  lands  Is  out 
of  poBGesslon,  and  afterwards  the  freehold 
Is  cast  upon  him  by  some  defective  title, 
and  he  enters  by  virtue  of  that  title,  the  law 
remits  him  to  bis  ancient  and  more  certain 
right,  and,  by  an  equitable  llctlon,  supposes 
him  to  have  gained  possession  under  it.  3 
Bl.  Comm.  190;   Comyn,  Dig.  ■"Remitter." 

REMITTERS  (Lat.  from  re.  again,  and 
miltere.  to  send).  In  old  English  practice. 
To  send  back;  to  give  up  or  relinquleh:  to 
remise  or  release.  Poatea  jua  auum  remisit. 
et  guietum  clamavit.  afterwards  remised 
and  quitclaimed  his  right.  Bracton,  fol. 
313b. 

To  remand  on  haieag  corput.  3  How.  St. 
Tr.  161. 

REMITTIT  DAMNA  (LAt.  he  releases 
damages).  An  entry  on  the  record,  by  which 
the  plaintiff  declares  that  he  remits  the 
damages  or  a  part  of  the  damages  which 
have  been  awarded  him  by  the  jury,  is  so 
called. 

In  some  cases,  a  misjoinder  of  actions  may 
be  cured  by  the  entry  of  a  remittit  damna. 
1  Chit.  PI,  'aOT. 

REMITTITUR  DAMNUM  (or  DAMNA).  In 
practice.  The  act  of  the  plaintiff  upon  the 
record,  whereby  he  abates  or  remits  the  ex- 
cess of  damages  found  by  the  Jury  beyond 
the  sum  laid  In  tbe  declaration.  See  1 
Saund.  2S5,  note  6;   4  Conn.  109;   Bouv.  Inst. 

REMITTITUR  OF  RECORD.    After  a  rec- 


REMONSTRANCE.  A  petition  to  a  court 
or  deliberative  or  legislative  body,  in  whlcb 
those  who  have  signed  It  request  that  some- 
thing which  It  Is  In  contemplation  to  per- 
form shall  not  be  done. 

REMOTE  CAUSE.  See  "Proximate  Cause." 

REMOTE  DAMAGES.  Damages  are  too 
remote  to  be  actionable  when  not  the  legal 
and  natural  consequence  of  tbe  act  com- 
plained of.    Sweet.    See  "Damages." 

REMOTE  EVIDENCE,  Evidence  so  dis- 
connected from  the  tact  to  be  proved  as  to 

be  Irrelevant  thereto.     See  "Evidence." 

REMOTO  IMPEDIMENTO,  EMERQIT  AC- 

tlo.     The  impediment  being  removed,  the  ac- 
tion arises.    G  Coke,  76;  Wlngate.  Max.  20. 

REMOVAL  OP  CAUSE.  Tbe  removal  of  a 
cause  from  the  court  in  which  It  was  com- 
menced to  another  court.  In  which  It  there- 
after proceeds.  Tbe  term  seems  literally 
to  Include  change  of  venue  and  removal  to 
viewing  court,  but  to  these  it  Is  rarely 
applied,  being  ordinarily  used  to  denote  the 
removal  of  a  cause  from  a  state  to  a  fed- 
eral court,  where  a  federal  question  is  In- 
volved, or  the  parties  are  citizens  of  differ- 
ent states,  or  one  of  them  Is  an  alien  (see 
Act  Cong.  March  3,  ISST).  or  to  proceedings 
under  state  statutes  for  the  transfer  of  a 
iiuse  to  another  of  concurrent  jurisdiction. 

REMOVER.     In    practice.     A   transfer   of 
suit  or  cause  out  of  one  court  Into  another, 
hich  is  effected  by  writ  Of  error,  cerliororf, 
and  tbe  like.    11  Coke,  41. 


RENDER.  In  the  olvll  law.  To  yield; 
to  return;  to  give  again.  It  Is  the  reverse 
of  "prender."    See  "Rendition  of  Judgment." 

RENDITION  OF  JUDGMENT.  The  an- 
nouncement Of  tbe  decision  of  tbe  court,  as 
by  a  verbal  decision  entered  In  tbe  minutes, 
the  filing  of  findings,  etc, 

"t  differs  from  "entry  of  Judgment,"  which 
Is  tbe  formal  entry  of  the  judgment  upon  the 
records.    80  CW.  166.    But  see  9  Minn.  318. 

RENEGADI^.    One  who  bas  changed  his 


RENEWAL.  A  Change  of  somethiDg  old 
for  BomethlDg  Dew;  as,  the  renewal  of  a 
note;  the  renewal  of  a  lease.  See  "Nova- 
tion;" 1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  800. 

RENOUNCE.  To  give  up  a  right;  loi 
example,  an  executor  may  renounce  the  right 
of  administering  the  estate  of  the  testator;  a 
widow,  the  right  to  administer  to  her  Intes- 
tate husband's  estate, 

RENOUNCING  PROBATE.  Giving  up 
the  right  to  be  eiecutor  of  a  will,  wherein  he 
has  been  appointed  to  that  oMce.  by  refusing 
to  take  out  probate  of  such  will.  Toller, 
Ex'ra,  42;  I  Williams,  Ex'rs.  230,  231;  20  & 
21  Vict  c.  77.  i  79;    21  A  22  Vict  c.  94,  S  16. 

RENOVARE  (Lat.)  In  old  English  law. 
To  renew.  .4nnua'ffM  renovare.  to  renew  an- 
nually. A  phrase  applied  to  proflts  which 
are  taken  and  the  product  renewed  again. 
Amb.  131. 

RENT,  A  return  or  compensation  for  the 
possession  of  some  corporeal  inheritance, 
and  la  a  certain  profit,  either  In  money,  pro- 
visions, or  labor,  issuing  out  of  lands  and 
tenementa,  In  return  for  their  use. 

Some  of  Its  common-law  properties  are 
that  It  must  be  a  profit  to  the  proprietor, 
certain  in  Its  character,  or  capable  ot  Iwlng 
reduced  to  a  certainty.  Issuing  yearly,  that 
la.  periodically,  out  ot  the  thing  granted,  and 
not  be  part  of  the  land  or  thing  Itself.  Co. 
LItt.  47;  i  Bl.  Comm.  41. 

At  common  law  there  were  three  species 
of  rent, — rent  service,  having  some  cor- 
poreal service  attached  to  the  tenure  of  the 
land,  to  which  the  right  of  distress  was  nec- 
essarily incident;  rent  charge,  which  was  a 
reservation  of  rent,  with  a  clause  authoriz- 
ing its  collection  by  distress;  and  rent  seek, 
where  there  was  no  such  clause,  but  the  rent 
could  only  be  collected  by  an  ordinary  action 
at  law.  These  distinctions,  however,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  have  become  obsolete,  In 
consequence  of  various  statutes  both  in  Eng- 
land and  In  this  country,  allowing  every 
kind  of  rent  to  be  distrained  for  without  dis- 
tinction.   See  Tayl.  Landl,  A  Ten.  S  370. 

RENT  CHARGE.     See  "Rent." 


RENT  8ECK.     See  "Renf ' 
RENT  SERVICE.     See  "Rent." 

RENTS,  ISSUES,  AND  PROFITS.  The 
profits  arising  from  property  generally  (Gen. 
St.  Mass.  1800.  p.  537;  Rev.  St.  N.  Y.  at. 
1849)  for  better  protection  of  property  of 
married  women. 

This  phrase  In  the  Vermont  statute  has 
been  held  not  to  cover  "yearly  profits."  26 
Vt.  741. 


1)  REPATRIATION 

dent  copyholders  of  matters  are  called  "rents 
of  assize."  apparently  because  they  were  as- 
sized  or  made  certain,  and  so  distinguished 
from  a  redditm  mobilis,  which  was  a  vari- 
able or  fluctuating  rent.    3  Cruise.  Dig.  314; 

RENTS  RESOLUTE.  Rents  anciently 
payable  to  the  crown  from  the  lands  of  ab- 
beys  and  religious  houses;  and  after  their 
notwithstanding  that  the  lands 
to  others,  yet  the  rents  were 
still  reserved  and  made  payable  again  to  the 
crown.     Cowell. 

RENTAL.  A  roll  or  list  or  the  rents  of 
an  estate,  containing  the  description  of  the 
lands  let.  the  names  of  the  tenants,  and  other 
particulars  connected  with  such  estate.  This 
is  the  same  as  "rent  roll,"  from  which  it  is 
said  to  be  corrupted. 

Derived  from  or  pertaining  to  rent,  as  ren- 
tal value. 

RENTAL  BOLLS.  In  Scotch  law.  When 
the  tithes  (tiends)  have  been  liquidated  and 
settled  for  so  many  bolls  of  corn  yearly. 
Bell.  Diet. 

RENTAL  RIGHTS.  In  English  law.  A 
species  ot  lease  usually  granted  at  a  low 
rent  and  tor  life.  Tenants  under  such 
leases   were  called    "rentalers"   or    "kindly 


RENTE  FONCIERE.  In  French  law.  A 
rent  which  lesues  out  of  land;  and  It  Is  ot 
Its  essence  that  It  be  perpetual,  tor  if  it  be 
made  but  for  a  limited  time,  it  is  a  lease. 
It  may.  however,  be  extinguished.  Civ.  Code 
La.  arts.  2760,  2759.     See  "Ground  Rent." 


REP  SILVER.  In  old  records.  Money 
paid  by  servile  tenants  for  exemption  from 
the  customary  duty  of  reaping  tor  the  lord. 
Cowell. 

REPAIRS.  That  work  which  is  done  to  an 
estate  to  keep  It  in  good  order.  It  does  not 
include  additions  and  adaptions  of  the  prem- 
ises to  new  uses.     24  N.  J.  Eq.  358. 


REPARATIONE    PACIENDA,    WRIT    OE 

(Lat.)  The  name  of  an  ancient  writ  which 
lies  by  one  or  more  Joint  tenants  against 
the  other  Joint  tenants,  or  by  a  person  own- 
ing a  house  or  building  against  the  owner 
ot  the  adjoining  building,  to  compel  the  repa- 
ration of  such  Joint  property.  Fitzb.  Nat. 
Brev.  295. 

REPATRIATION.  The  regaining  of  a  na- 
tionality once  lost;  the  converse,  of  "ex-, 
patrtation." 


L-oo'^lc 


REPEAL 


REPEAL.  The  abrosatlon  or  deatrnctiOD 
or  a  law  bj  a  IsKlelatlve  act. 

A  repeal  le  "expresB,"  as,  wben  it  is  liter- 
ally declared  by  a  subsequent  law,  or  "im- 
plied," wben  the  new  law  contains  provisions 
contrary  to  or  Irreconcilable  with  those  or 
the  former  law.  or  which,  though  recon- 
cilable, are  manifestly  designed  to  furnish 
an  exclusive  rule. 

A  law  may  be  repealed  by  implication,  by 
an  affirmative  as  well  as  by  a  negative  stat- 
ute, If  the  substance  is  inconsistent  with  the 
old  statute.  1  Ohio.  10;  2  Bibb  (Ky  )  96- 
Harper  (S.  C.)   101;  4  Wash.  C.  C.  (U.  3.) 

Repeal  is  express  where  the  repealing  act 
explicitly  rerers  to  an  existing  law  and  de- 
clares lU  repeal. 

Where  statutes  are  repugnant,  there  is,  of 
course,  an  Implied  repeal.  An  Implied  re- 
peal also  results  from  an  act  covering  the 
whole  subject  matter,  and  obviously  de- 
signed as  a  substitute  (84  ill.  590;  X23  N. 
y.  486).  or  by  a  revision  or  codification  or 
the  law  (78  Wis.  457;  30  Vt.  344). 

REPELLITUR  A  SACRAMENTO  INFA- 
mla.  An  infamous  person  is  repelled  or  pre- 
vented from  taking  an  oath.  Co.  LItt.  168- 
Bracton,  185.  ' 

REPELLITUR  EXCEPTIONE  CEDEN- 
darum  acttonum.  He  Is  defeated  by  the  plea 
that  the  actions  have  been  assigned  1 
Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  409,  414. 

REPERTORY.  In  French  law.  A  word 
UB^  to  denote  the  inventory  or  minutes 
which  notaries  are  required  to  make  of  all 
Mntracts    which    Uke    place    before    them. 

REPETITION. 

In  Civil   Law.     The  act  by  which  a 

person  demands  and  seeks  to  recover  what 
he  has  paid  by  mlsUke  or  delivered  on  a 
Mudmon    which    has   not  been   performed. 

The  name  of  ah  action  which  lies  to  re- 
cover the  payment  which  has  been  made  by 
mistake,  when  nothing  was  due. 

Repetition  is  never  admitted  in  relation 
to  natural  obligations  which  have  been  vol- 
untarily acquitted,  if  the  debtor  bad  capacity 
to  give  his  consent    6  Touliier.  Dr.  Civ.  386 

In  order  to  entitle  the  payer  to  recover 
back  money  paid  by  mistake,  It  must  have 
been  paid  by  him  to  a  person  to  whom  he 
did  not  owe  it.  for  otherwise  he  cannot  re- 
cover It  back,— the  creditor  having,  in  such 
case,  the  just  right  to  retain  the  money 
Repetitto  nulla  est  ab  ea  qui  guum,  recepit 

How  far  money  paid  under  a  mistake  of 
law  Is  liable  to  repetition  has  been  discussed 
by  civUlans;  and  opinions  on  this  subject 
are  divided.  2  Poth.  Obi.  (Evans  Ed.)  369 
408-437;  1  Story,  Eq.  PI.  5  m,  note  2. 

In  Scotch   Law.    The  act  of  reading 

over  a  witness'  deposition,  in  order  that  he 
may  adhere  to  it  or  correct  it,  at  bis  choice 
The  SBJue  as  recolemem  (q.  v.)  In  the  French 
aw.  2  Benth.  Ev.  bk.  3,  c.  12,  p.  239.  See 
"Legacy," 


REPETITUM  NAMIUM.  A  repeated,  aec- 
ond,  or  reciprocal  distress;  withemmm.  3 
Bl.  Comm.  148. 

REPETUNDAE,  or  PECUNIAE  REPE- 
tundae.  In  Roman  law.  The  terms  used  \o 
designate  such  sums  of  money  as  the  *aclj 
of  the  Roman  state,  or  individuals,  claimed 
to  recover  from  viagislTatut,  judicea,  or  pafr- 
lid  curatorea,  which  they  had  improperly 
taken  or  received  In  the  provindae.  or  in  the 
ur6»  Roma,  either  In  the  discharge  of  their 
jurUdictio.  or  in  their  capacity  of  juificM. 
or  in  respect  of  any  other  public  function. 
Sometimes  the  word  "repetuniae"  was  used 
to  express  the  Illegal  act  for  which  compen- 
sation vraa  sought.    Wharton. 

REPETUNDARUM  CRIMEN  (L.at.>  In 
the  Roman  law.  The  crime  of  bribery  or 
extortion  in  a  magistrate,  or  person  In  any 
public  office.  Calv.  Lex.;  Halifax,  Anal.  bk. 
3.  c.  12,  No.  73;  Dig.  48.  11;  Code.  9.  27. 

REPLEADER.  In  pleading.  Making  a 
new  series  of  pleadings. 

Judgment  of  repleader  differs  from  a  Judg- 
ment Tton  obstante  veredicto  in  this,  that  It 
is  allowed  by  the  courts  to  do  jnstlce  be- 
tween the  parties  where  the  defect  is  in  the 
form  or  manner  of  stating  the  right,  and 
the  issue  joined  is  on  an  immaterial  point, 
so  that  It  cannot  tell  tor  whom  to  g;ive  judg- 
ment (7  Mass.  312;  3  Pick.  [Mass.]  124;  1) 
Pick.  [Mass.]  4191;  while  judgment  aon  oft- 
atante  is  given  only  where  It  is  clearly  ap- 
parent to  the  court  that  tbe  party  who  hka 
succeeded  has,  upon  his  own  showing,  no 
merits,  and  cannot  have  by  any  manner  of 
statement  (1  Chit.  PI.  568).  See  19  Ark. 
194. 

REPLEQIARE  (Lat.)  To  replevy;  to  re- 
deem a  thing  detained  or  taken  by  another, 
by  putting  in  legal  sureties.  See  "De  Homine 
Repleglando." 

REPLEQIARE  DE  AVERII8  (Lat.)  A 
writ  brought  by  one  whose  cattle  are  Im- 
pounded or  distrained,  upon  security  glicn 
to  the  sheriff  to  pursue  or  answer  the  action 
at  law.  7  Hen.  VIII.  c.  *;  Pitzh,  Nat.  Brev. 
68;  New  Book  of  Entries,  "Replevin:' 
Dyer,  173;  Reg.  Grig.  81. 

REPLEOIARE  FACIAS  (Lat.)  A  writ  of 
replevin,  which  issued  out  of  chancery,  com- 
manding the  sherirr  to  deliver  the  distress  to 
the  owner,  and  atterwards  to  do  justice  in 
regard  .  to  the  matter  in  his  own  county 
court.  It  was  abolished  by  statute  or  Mari- 
bridge.  which  provided  a  shorter  process.  3 
Bl.  Comm.  147*. 

REPLEVIABLE,  or  REPLEVISABLE. 
Property  is  said  to  be  replevlable  or  re- 
plevisable  when  proceedings  in  replevin  may 
be  resorted  to  ror  the  purpose  or  trying  the 
right  to  such  property.    Brown. 

REPLEVIN. 

At  Common   Law.     A  form   of  actios 

which  lay  to  regain  the  possesaion  of  pe^ 
sonal  chattels  taken  from  the  plaiutifr  un- 
lawfully. 

It  differs  from  "detinue"  In  tlil^  that  ft 


REPLEVI8H  (T? 

requires  an  unlawful  taking  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  action;  and  rrom  all  other  per- 
sonal actions  In  that  ft  Is  brought  to  recover 
the  possession  of  the  specific  property  claim- 
ed to  have  been  unlawfully  taken. 

In  tha  United  States.    By  statutes  In 

nearly  all  the  states,  the  actions  of  replevin 
and  detinue  have  been  merged,  the  action 
being  usually  called  "replevin,"  but  fiome- 
times  "claim  and  delivery,"  so  that  such  ac- 
tion Ilea  for  either  the  unlawful  taking  or 
the  unlawful  detention  of  property,  i.  e.,  ei- 
ther In  the  'cepit  or  the  ietinet. 


REPLEVY.  To  redeliver  goods  which 
have  been  distrained  to  the  original  pes- 
aessor  of  them,  on  his  giving  pledges  In  an 
action  of  replevin.  It  slgntfies,  also,  the 
t>alliug  or  liberating  a  man  from  prison,  on 
bis  flodlng  ball  to  answer.    See  "Replevin." 


REPLICATIO  (Lat.)  in  the  cItU  law  and 
old  English  pleading.  The  plalntllf's  answer 
to  the  defendant's  exception  or  plea;  corre- 
sponding with  and  giving  name  to  the  repli- 
cation In  modern  pleading.    Inst.  4.  14.  pr. 

REPLICATION  (Lat.  replicair,  to  fold 
back). 

In  Pleading.    The  plaintiff's  answer  to 

the  defendant's  plea  or  answer. 

In  Equity.     The  plaintiff's  avoidance 

or  denial  of  the  answer  or  defense.  Story, 
Bq.  PI.  B  877. 

A  general  replication  Is  a  general  denial 
of  the  truth  of  the  defendant's  plea  or  an- 
swer, and  of  the  sufficiency  of  tbe  matter 
alleged  in  It  to  bar  the  plaintiff's  suit,  and 
an  assertion  of  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of 
the  but.    Cooper.  Eg.  PI.  329,  330. 

A  special  replication  was  one  which  In- 
troduced new  matter  to  avoid  the  defend- 
ant's answer.  It  might  be  followed  by  re- 
joinder, surrejoinder,  and  rebutter.  Special 
replications  have  been  superseded  by  the 
practice  of  amending  bills.,  1  How.  (U.  S.) 
Introd.  5B;  17  Pet.  (U.  S.)  Append.  68.  A 
replication  must  be  made  use  of  where  the 
plaintiff  Intends  to  Introduce  evidence,  and 
a  subpoena  to  tbe  defendant  to  rejoin  must 
t>e  added,  unless  he  will  appear  gratia 
Story,  Eq.  PI.  {  879. 

A  replication  may  be  filed  nunc  pro  tunc 
after  witnesses  have  been  examined  under 
leave  of  court.  Story,  Eq.  PI.  5  881;  Mitf. 
Bq.  PI.  (by  Jeremy)  323, 

At  Law.     The  plalntlB's  reply  to  the 

defendant's  plea.  It  contains  a  statement 
■  of  matter,  consistent  with  tbe  declaration, 
which  avoids  the  effect  of  the  defendant's 
p\e%  or  constitutes  a  joinder  In  Issue  there- 


REPLV.    In  Its  general  sense,  a  reply  Is    i 
what  the  plaintiff,  petitioner,  or  other  person    i 
vbo  has  Instituted  a  proceeding  says  In  s 
Bwer  to  the  defendant's  case, 

In  Code  Pleading.    Tbe  second  plead-  ]  bis  testator;    the  execntor,  his  testator;  the  ^ 


3)  REPRESENTATION,  ETC, 

Ing  of  the  plaintiff,  correspoadiog  to   tbe 
common-law  replication. 

In  Trial  Practice.    Tbe  arg:ument  of 

plaintiff  in  answer  to  that  of  defendant. 

REPONE  (from  Lat.  reponere,  to  put 
back).  In  Scotch  practice.  To  replace;  to 
restore  to  a  former  state  or  right.  2  Alls. 
Crim.  Prac.  361. 

REPORT.  An  official  or  formal  statement 
of  facts  or  proceedings. 

A  printed  or  written  account  of  the  Judi- 
cial determination  of  a  case.  In  this  sense, 
tbe  term  is  used  ordinarily  In  tbe  plural  to 
denote  the  published  volumes  of  reports  of 
decisions. 


REPOSITION  OF  THE  FOREST.     In  old 

English  law.  An  act  whereby  certain  forest 
grounds,  being  made  parUeu  upon  view,  were 
by  a  second  view  laid  to  the  forest  again, — 
put  back  into  the  forest.  Manw.  For.  Law; 
Cowell. 


REPRESENTATION. 

■ In  Inaurance.    The  stating  of  facta  by 

one  applying  for  a  policy  of  insurance, 
whether  In  writing  or  orally,  expressly  or 
by  plain  Implication,  preliminary  and  In 
reference  to  making  the  Insurance,  obviously 
tending  to  InQuencB  the  Insurer  as  to  enter- 
ing Into  the  contract.  1  Phil.  Ins.  {  524;  12 
.Md.  348;  II  Cush.  (Mass.)  324;  2  N.  H.  551; 
6  Gray  (Mass.)   221. 

A  representation  Is  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  "warranty."  which  Is  a  statement  of 
facts  by  the  Insured,  which  Is  a  part  of  the 
contract.    21  Conn.  19;  49  Me.  200. 

There  is  no  certain  rule  to  determine 
whether  particular  statements  are  represen- 
tations or  warranties.  Statements  expressly 
declared  to  be  warranties  (78  Hun  [N.  T.l 
222),  or  Incorporated  in  the  policy,  actually 
(39  N.  J.  Law,  89)  or  by  reference  (4B  N.  Y. 
80),  are  warranties,  but  otherwise  tbe  ques- 
tion Is  one  of  Intent;  the  use  of  the  word 
"warrant"  not  being  conclusive  (59  N.  Y. 
G57),  and  a  statement  will  be  declared  a  rep- 
resentation unless  the  contrary  Intent  is 
clear  (9S  Mass.  381). 

The  Importance  of  the  distinction  lies  in 
the  tact  that  breach  of  any  warranty  avoids 
the  policy,  while  breach  of  a  representation 
Is  fatal  only  when  such  representation  is  ma- 
terial to  the  risk.     98  Mass.  381. 

In  Scotch  Law.    The  name  of  a  plea 

or  statement  presented  to  the  lord  ordinary 
of  tbe  court  of  sessions  when  bis  Judgment 
Is  brought  under  review. 

REPRESENTATION    OP    PERSONS.      A 

fiction  of  the  law,  the  effect  of  which  Is  to 

put  the  representative  In  the  place,  degree. 

'  right  of  the  person  represented. 

Tbe   heir   represents   his   ancestor    ( Bac. 

Abr,  "Heir  and  Ancestor"  [A]) ;  the  devisee. 


REPRESENTATIVE 


REPUDIATION 


administrator,  his  Intestate:  tbe  Buccessor 
In  corporatioQs.  Wb  predecessor:  and.  gen- 
erally speaking,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
rights  ol  the  persons  whom  they  represent, 
and  bound  Co  fulfill  tbe  duties  and  obliga- 
tions which  were  binding  upon  them  in 
those  characters. 

Representation  was  unknown  to  .the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  Invented  by  the  commenta- 
tors  and  doctors  of  tbe  civil  law.  Toullier, 
Dr.  Civ,  llv.  3.  tit.  1,  e.  3.  note  180.  See 
Ayllffe,  Pand.  397:  Dalloz,  "Succession,"  art. 
4.  B  2. 

REPRESENTATIVE.  One  who  represents 
or  Is  la  the  place  of  another. 

In  legislation,  it  signlflea  one  who  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  called  tbe  "bouse  of  rep  re  sen  ta- 

The  executor  or  administrator  of  a  de. 
ceased  person  ia  called  tbe  "personal  repre- 
sentative," to  distinguish  him  from  the  "real 
representative,"  or  heir  at  law.  39  Barb.  (N. 
Y.)  520. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ACTION  OR  SUIT. 
A  representative  action  or  suit  is  one 
brought  by  a  member  of  a  class  of  persons 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  other  members 
of  the  class. 

REPRESENTATIVE  DEMOCRACY.  A 
form  of  government  where  the  powers  ot  the 
sovereignty  are  delegated  to  a  body  of  men, 
elected  from  time  to  time,  who  exercise  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation.  1  Bouv. 
Inst,  note  31. 

REPRESENTATIVE  PEERS.  Those  who. 
at  the  commencement  of  every  new  parlia- 
ment, are  elected  to  represent  Scotland  and 
Ireland  In  tbe  British  house  of  lords. 
Brown. 

REPRIEVE  (from  Fr.  reprcndre,  to  take 
back ) .  In  criminal  practice.  Tbe  with- 
drawing of  a  sentence  for  an  Interval  of 
time,  which  operates  In  delay  of  execution. 
4  Bl.  Comm.  394.  It  Is  a  deferring  of  sen- 
tence to  a  definite  day.  as  opposed  to  an  In- 
definite "suspension."  1  Park.  Cr,  R,  266. 
See  "Pardon," 

REPRISALS.  The  forcibly  taking  a  thing 
by  one  nation  which  belonged  to  another, 
In  return  or  satisfaction  for  an  injury  com- 
mitted by  the  latter  on  the  former.  Vattel. 
bk.  2,  c.  18.  S  342:  1  Bl.  Comm.  c.  7. 

(1)  General  reprisals  take  place  by  virtue 
Of  commissions  delivered  to  offlcers  and  citi- 
zens of  the  aggrieved  state,  directing  them 
to  take  the  persons  and  property  belonging 
to  tbe  offending  state  wherever  found. 

(2)  Negative  reprisals  take  place  when  a 
nation  refuses  to  fulfill  a  perfect  obligation 
wblcb  It  has  contracted,  or  to  permit  an- 
other state  to  enjoy  a  right  which  It  Justly 
claims. 

(3)  Positive  reprisals  consist  in  seizing 
the  persons  and  effects  belonging  to  tbe  oth- 
er nation.  In  order  to  obtain  satisfaction. 

(4)  Special  reprisals  are  such  as  are 
granted  in  times  of  peace  to  particular  in- 


diTlduals  who  have  sutfered  an  injury  from 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other  nation. 

Reprisals  are  used  between  nation  and 
nation  to  do  themselves  Justice,  when  they 
cannot  otherwise  obtain  It.  Congress  has 
tbe  power  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal.    Const.  U.  3.  art.  1.  S  S,  cl.  11. 

Reprisals  are  made  in  two  ways, — either 
by  embargo,  in  which  case  the  act  is  that 
of  the  state,  or  by  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal.  In  which  case  the  act  is  that  of  th« 
citizen,  authorized  by  tbe  government.  See 
2  Brown.  Civ.  Law,  334. 

REPRISES.  The  deductions  and  payments 
out  or  lands,  annuities,  and  the  like  are 
called  "reprises."  because  they  are  taken 
back.  When  we  speak  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  an  estate,  we  say  it  is  worth  so 
much  a  year  uUra  reprises,  besides  all  re- 
prises. 

In  Pennsylvania,  lands  are  not  to  be  sold 
when  the  rents  can  pay  the  incumbrances  in 
seven  years,  beyond  all  reprises. 

REPROBATA  PECUNIA  LIBERAT  SOL- 
ventum.  Money  refused  liberates  the  debt- 
Coke.  79.  But  this  must  be  under- 
stood with  a  qualification.    See  "Tender." 

REPROBATION.  In  eecleslasUcal  law. 
The  propounding  exceptions  either  against 
facts,  persons,  or  things;  as,  to  allege  that 
certain  deeds  or  Instruments  have  not  been 
duly  and  lawfully  executed:  or  that  certain 
persons  are  such  that  they  are  Incompetent 
as  witnesses:  or  that  certain  things  ought 
not,  for  legal  reasons,  to  be  admitted. 

REPROBATOR,  ACTION  OP.  In  Scotcli 
law.  An  action  or  proceeding  Intended  to 
convict  a  witness  of  perjury,  to  wblcb  the 
witness  must  be  made  a  party.     Bell,  Diet. 

REPUBLIC.  A  commonwealth;  that  form 
of  government  in  which  the  administration 
of  affairs  Is  open  to  all  the  cltixens.  In  an- 
other sense,  it  signifies  the  state,  independ- 
ently of  Its  form  of  government,  1  Toullier, 
Dr.  ClT.  n.  28,  and  n.  202,  note. 

REPUBLICATION.  An  act  done  by  a  tes- 
tator, from  wblcb  It  can  be  concluded  that 
he  Intended  that  an  instrument  which  had 
been  revoked  by  blm  should  operate  as  bis 
will;  or  it  is  the  re-execution  of  a  will  by 
the  testator,  with  a  view  ot  giving  It  full 
force  and  effect. 

The  republication  la  express  when  there 
has  been  an  actual  re-executlon  of  It  (1  Ves. 
Jr.  440:  2  Rand.  tVa.]  192:  9  Johns.  IN.  Y.] 
3121:  It  Is  Implied  when,  for  example,  tbe 
testator  by  a  codicil  executed  according  to 
the  statute  of  frauds,  reciting  that  he  had 
made  his  will,  added,  "I  hereby  ratify  and' 
confirm  my  said  will,  except  In  tbe  altera- 
tions after  mentioned"  (3  Brown.  Pari.  Cas. 
86 ) .  Tbe  will  might  be  at  a  distance,  or  not 
in  the  power  of  the  testator,  and  it  may  be 
thus  republished.  1  Ves.  Sr.  437:  3  BIng. 
614;  1  Ves.  Jr.  486:  4  Brown,  Ch.  2. 


L  term,^i^to|(4giilfy 


REPUDIUM  (7 

t^e  putting  away  o(  a  wife  or  a  woman  be- 
trotbed. 

Properly,  "divorced"  Is  used  to  point  out 
t.l]e  separation  of  man-led  persons:  "repudia- 
tion," to  denote  the  separation  either  of 
married  people,  or  those  who  are  only  af- 
fianced. Divoriium  est  repudium  et  separa- 
tio  maritorum;  repudium  est  retiunciatio 
sponaalium,  vel  etiam  est  divorlivm.  Dig. 
60.  16.  101. 

A  determination  to  have  nothing  to  do 
'With  any  particular  thing;  as,  a  repudiation 
of  a  legacy  la  the  abandonment  ot  euch 
legacy,  and  a  renunciation  of  alt  right  to  It. 

In  Eccleslaitlcai  Law.    The  refusal  to 

accept  a  benellce  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  party  repudiating. 

REPUDIUM  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  A 
breaking  oft  of  the  contract  of  espouealB,  or 
of  a  marriage  intended  to  be  solemnized. 
Sometimes  translated  "divorce."  but  this  was 
not  the  proper  sense.     Dig.  50.  16.  191 

REPUGNANCY  (Lat.  re,  back,  against, 
pugnare.  to  flght). 

In  Contracta.    A  diaagreement 

consistency  between  two  or  more  clauses  of 
the  same  inetrument.  In  deeds,  and  other 
Instruments  inter  vivos,  the  earlier  clause 
prevails.  It  the  inconsistency  be  not  so  great 
as  to  avoid  the  Instrument  for  uncertainty, 
Hardw.  94;  Owen,  84;  2  Taunt.  109;  16  Sim, 
118;   2  C.  B.  830;   13  Mees.  &  W.  534. 

In  wills,  the  latter  clause  prevails,  under 
the  same  exceptions.  Co.  LItt.  112b;  Plowd. 
541:  2  Taunt.  109;  6  Ves.  100;  2  Mylne  & 
K.  149;  1  Jarm.  Wills.  411.  See  23  Am.  Jur. 
277;  1  Pars.  Cont  26. 

Repugnancy  In  a  condition  renders  it  void. 
2  Sslk.  463;  2  Mod.  285;  U  Mod.  191;  1 
Hawks  (N.  C.t  20;  7  J.  J.  Marsh.  (Ky.)  192. 
And  see,  generally.  3  Pick,  (Mass.)  272;  4 
Pick.  (Mass.)  54;  6  Cow.  (N.  V,)  677. 

In  Pleading.    An  inconsistency  or  dis- 

aereement  between  the  statements  of  mate- 
rial tacts  in  a  declaration  or  other  pleading; 
as,  where  certain  timber  was  said  to  he  for 
the  completion  of  a  house  already  built,  1 
Salk.  213, 

Repugnancy  of  immaterial  facts,  or  ot 
redundant  and  unnecessary  matter,  if  it 
does  not  contradict  matei^al  al legations, 
will  not,  In  general,  vitiate  the  pleadings. 
Co.  LItt.  303b;  10  Bast,  142;  1  Chit.  PI.  233. 
See  Lawea.  PI.  64;  Stepb.  PI.  378;  Comyn, 
Dig.  "Abatement"  (H6):  1  Vlner.  Abr.  36: 
19  Vlner.  Abr.  45;  Bac,  Abr.  "Amendment, 
etc."  (E2).  "Pleas"  (14). 

REPUGNANT  ■  (Lat.  rrpugiKim,  from  re- 
pugnare.  to  flght  against).  Contrary  to;  in 
conflict  with.  A  condition  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  the  estate  to  which  it  is  annexed 
is  void,     1  Steph,  Comm.  2S1. 

REPUTATIO  EST  VULGARIS  OPINIO 
ub)  non  est  verltaa  Reputation  Is  a  common 
opinion  where  there  is  no  certain  knowledge. 
4  Coke.  107. 


REQUISITION 


ter.  Thus,  certain  matters  of  pedigree  may 
be  proved  by  common  repute. 

Most  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal reputation,  the  opinion  entertained  re- 
garding a  man  In  a  community. 

"Reputation"  Is  to  be  dlatingulsbed  from 
"character"  (g.  r.)  Character  Is  what  a  per- 
son Is;  reputation  is  what  he  is  supposed  to 
be.  Character  is  injured  by  temptations  and 
wrong  doings;  reputation,  by  slanders  and 
libels.     Abbott.     See  26  N.  Y.  203. 

REPUTED.  Accepted  by  general,  vulgar, 
or  public  opinion.  Thus,  land  may  be  re- 
puted part  of  a  manor,  though  not  really  so, 
and  a  certain  district  may  be  reputed  a 
parish  or  a  manor,  or  be  a  parish  or  a  manor 
la  reputation,  although  it  Is  in  reality  no 
parish  or  manor  at  all.     Brown. 

REPUTED  MANOR.  In  feudal  law.  A 
name  sometimes  applied  to  a  manor  which 
has,  by  becoming  separated  from  the  serv- 

J  Ices  by  which  it  was  formerly  held,  ceased 

Ito  be  a  manor  In  fact. 

REQUEST  (Lat.  reqiiiro.  to  ask  for). 

in  Contracts.    A  notice  of  a  desire  on 

the  part  of  the  person  making  it  that  the 
other  party  shall  do  something  in  relation 
to  a  contract.  Generally,  when  a  debt  Is 
payable  Immediately,  no  request  need  be 
made,  10  Mass.  230;  3  Day  (Conn.)  327:  1 
Johns.  Cas.   (N.  V.|   319. 

^^In  Pleading.  The  statement  in  the 
plaintiffs  declaration  that  a  demand  or  re- 
quest has  been  made  by  the  plaintllT  of  the 
defendant  to  do  some  act  which  be  was 
bound  to  perform,  and  for  which  the  action 
is  brought. 

A  general  request  Is  that  stated  In  the 
form,  "although  often  requested  so  to  do" 
(licet  saepe.  requitilve).  generally  added  In 
the  .common  breach  to  the  money  counta 
Its  omiaeton  will  not  vitiate  the  declaration. 
2  H.  Bl.  131;  1  Wlla  33;  1  Bos.  &  P.  59;  1 
Johna  Cas.  (N.  Y.)  100. 

A  special  request  is  one  provided  for  by 
the  contract  expressly  or  impliedly.  Such 
a  request  must  be  averred  (5  Term  R.  409; 
1  East.  204;  3  Bulst.  297;  3  Campb,  549;  2 
Bam.  ft  C,  6S5)  and  proved  (1  Saund.  32, 
note  2).  It  must  state  time  and  place  of 
making,  and  by  whom  it  was  made,  that  the 
court  may  Judge  of  Its  sufficiency.  1  Strange. 
89;  Comyn.  Dig.  "Pleader"  (C  69.  70);  1 
Saund.  33.  note;  2  Vent.  75.    See  "Demand." 

In  wills.  Bee  "Precatory  Words." 


REQUEST  NOTES.  In  English  law.  Cer- 
tain notes  or  requests  from  persons  amena- 
ble to  the  excise  laws,  to  obtain  a  permit  tor 
removing  any  excisable  goods  or  articles 
from  one  place  to  another. 

REQUISITION.  The  act  of  demanding  a 
thing  to  be  done  by  virtue  of  some  right. 

Tbe  demand  made  by  the  governor  of  one 
state  on  the  governor  of  another  for  a  fugi- 
tive from  Juatice. 

The  term  "requlaition"  Is  sometimes  used 
to  denote  the  surrender  of  fugitives  trom^lp 


REQUISITIONS  ON  TITLE 


RES,  GENERALEM,  ETC. 


ODe  Btato  to  anotber;  "extradition"  being 
confined  to  surrender  of  fuglUveB  hj  a  for- 
eign country. 

Wben.  as  Is  more  common,  "extradition" 
is  used  to  embrace  botb  Interstate  and  In- 
ternational extradition,  "requisition"  is  ap- 
plied to  ttie  lormal  request  of  the  governor 
for  the  surrender,  and  not  to  the  other  pro- 
ceedings. 

REQUISITIONS  ON  TITLE.  In  English 
conveyances.  Objections  to  the  title  shown 
by  an  abstract  pointed  out  by  the  purchas- 
er's solicitor  to  the  vendor's  solicitor. 

REREFIEFS.  In  Scotch  law.  Inferlorflefs; 
portions  of  a  fief  or  feud  granted  out  to  la- 
terlor  tenants.    2  Bl.  Comm.  GT. 

RERUM  ORDO  CONFUNOITUR,  61  UNI- 
culque  Jurlsdictio  non  servatur.  The  order  of 
things  is  confounded  if  every  one  preserves 
not  his  jurisdiction.    4  Inst,  Proem. 

RERUM  PR0GRE88U  08TENDUNT 
muita,  quae  in  Initio  praecaverl  seu  praevi- 
derl  non  potBunt.  In  the  course  Of  events, 
many  mischiefs  arise  which  at  the  begin- 
ning could  not  be  guarded  against  or  fore- 
seen.   6  Coke,  40. 

RERUM  8UARUM  aUILIBET  EST  MOD- 
erator  et  arbiter.  Every  one  Is  tbe  man- 
ager and  disposer  of  bis  owa  matters.  Co. 
Lltt.  223. 

RES  (Lat.  things).  It  has  a  general  signi- 
fication, Including  both  corporeal  and  incor- 
poreal things.    3  Inst.  182. 

Tbe  terms  rei.  bona.  Hens,  used  by  Jurists 
who  bave  written  In  the  Latin  and  French 
languages,  are  Intended  to  Include  movable 
or  personal,  as  well  as  Immovable  or  real. 
property.  1  Burge,  Confl.  Laws.  19.  See 
"Blens;"  "Bona;"  "Things." 

By  res,  according  to  the  modem  clvtllanH, 
IB  meant  everything  that  may  fonn  an  ob- 
ject of  rights,  as  In  opposition  to  persona. 
which  is  regarded  as  a  subject  of  rights. 
Bes,  therefore,  In  Its  general  meaning,  com- 
prises actions  of  all  kinds;  while  In  Its  re- 
stricted sense  It  comprehends  every  object 
of  rights  except  actions.  1  Mackeld.  Cii 
Law.  IGl,  i  146.  This  has  reference  to  th 
fundamental  division  of  the  Institutes  that 
all  law  relates  either  to  persons,  to  things, 
or  to  actions. 

The  term  is  used  In  many  special  senses, 
among  these  being  a  business  matter  or 
question  (Dig.  48.  19.  38.  5);  equity  (Dig, 
48.  8.  1.  3);  an  Inheritance  (Calv.  Lex.);  a 
suit;  the  subject  matter  of  a  suit  (Story. 
COnfl.  Laws,  S  593a);  substance;  property; 
ownership  (Calv.  Lex.) ;  a  contract  (Dig.  GO. 
le.  6);  truth  (Dig.  48.  10.  1.  4);  empire 
(Tayl.  Clv.  Law,  62). 

These  have  been  variously  divided  and 
classified  in  law,  e.  o-  In  the  following  ways: 
(1)  Corporeal  and  Incorporeal  things;  (2) 
movables  and  Immovables;  (3)  res  ntandpt 
and  res  nee  mancipi;  (4)  tbings  real  and 
things  personal;  (5)  tbings  In  posseeslon 
and  chpses  (1.  e..  things)  In  action;  (6) 
fungible    things    and    things    not    fungible 


(funiTiMIes  vel  non  lungibiles) ;  and  (7)  rer 
singu\ae  (i.  e.,  individual  objects)  and  uni- 
versitates  renim  (i.e.,  aggregates  of  things). 
Also  persons  are  for  some  purposes  and  In 
certain  respects  regarded  as  things. 

RES  ACCENDENTLUMINA  REBUS.  One^ 
thing  throws  light  upon  otbera  4  Johns. 
Cb.  (N.  Y.)  149. 

RES  ACCESSORIA  (Lat.)  In  the  clvU 
Lw.  An  accessory  thing;  that  which  Ije- 
longs  to  a  principal  thing,  or  Is  In  con- 
nection with  it.  1  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law.  155. 
9  162.  Otherwise  termed  accesslo.  Id.  S 
163. 

RES  ACCESSORIA  8EQUITUR  REM 
prlncipatem.  An  accessory  follows  Its  prin- 
cipal. Broom,  Leg.  Mi^ic-  (3d  London  Ed.) 
For  a  deflnltlon  of  res  accestoria.  see- 
Mackeld.  Clv.  Law,  166. 

RES  ADJUDiCATA.    See  "Res  JudlcaU." 

RES  CADUCA.  In  the  civil  law,  A  fallen 
or  escheated  thing;  an  escheat.  Halifax, 
Clv,  Law,  bk.  2,  c.  9,  No.  60. 

RES  COMMUNES  (Lat.)  In  civil  law. 
Those  tbings  which,  though  a  separate  sbare- 
of  them  can  be  enjoyed  and  used  by  every 
one,  cannot  be  exclusively  and  wholly  ap- 
propriated; as,  light,  air,  running  water. 
Macfteld.  Clv.  I.«w.  £  156;  Ersk.  Inst.  1.  1. 
5,6. 

RES  CONTROVERSA.  In  the  civil  law.  A 
matter  controverted;  a  matter  in  controver- 
sy; a  point  in  question:  a  question  for  de- 
termination.   Calv.  Lex. 

RES  CORONAE.  In  old  English  law. 
Thlngsof  thecrown;  such  as  ancient  manors, 
homages  of  tbe  king,  liberties,  etc.  Fleta, 
lib.  3.  c.  e.  !  3. 

RES  CORPORA LES.  In  the  civil  law.  Cor- 
poreal things;  tbings  which  can  be  touched, 
or  are  perceptible  to  the  senses.  Dig.  1.  S. 
1.  1;  Inst.  2.  2;  Bracton.  fols.  7b.  10b,  13b. 

RES  DENOMINATUR  A  PRINCIPALIORI 
parte.  A  thing  Is  named  from  Its  principal 
part.    G  Coke,  47. 

RES  EST  MISERAUBIJUS  EST  VAGUM 
et  Ineertum.  It  Is  a  miserable  state  of  tbings 
where  the  law  is  vague  and  uncertain.  Z 
Saik.  GIZ. 


RES  FURTiVAE  (Law  Lat.)  In  Scotch 
law.  Qoods  which  have  been  stolen.  Bell, 
Diet 

RES,  GENERALEM  HABET  SIGNIFICA- 
tlonem,  quia  tarn  corporea,  quam  Incorpo- 
rea,  cujuscunque  sunt  generis,  naturae  live 
■peclei,  eomprehendlt.  Tbe  word  "things" 
has  a  general  slgnlflcatlon,  because  It  com- 
prehends as  well  corporeal  as  Incorporeal  ob- 
jects, of  whatever  nature,  sort,  or  species.  3 
Inst  482;  1  Bout.  Inst  note  415. 


RES  GESTAE 


RES   MANCIPI 


RES  QE8TAE.  The  facte  Burroundlns  or 
accompanying  a  transaction  wbich  Is  tbe  sub- 
ject of  legal  proceedings. 

Tbe  phrase  Is  generally  used  in  the  law  of 
evidence;  tbe  rule  being  that  evidence  of 
words  or  acis  may  be  admissible  (notwith- 
standing tbe  rule  against  derivative  evl- 
■dence)  on  the  ground  that  they  are  part  of 
tbe  res  gestae,  provided  that  tbe  act  they  ac- 
companied le  In  itself  admlaaible  In  evi- 
dence, and  that  tbey  reflect  light  upon  or 
qualify  that  act.  Thus,  the  declaration  of  a 
railroad  engineer  as  to  tbe  cause  of  an  ac- 
cident, made  Immediately  thereafter,  was 
beld  admissible  In  an  action  against  the  rail- 
road company.  65  Pa.  St.  396.  And  In  crim- 
inal cases,  remarks  of  defendant  (25  Orat. 
[Va.]  921),  or  by  the  Injured  person  (10 
Mo.  App.  Ill;  34  Iowa,  131).  are  admlaaible 
IE  ,  connected  with  the  transaction,  and  con- 
nected with  tMtb  in  point  of  time  and  causal 
connection;  but  remarks  of  persons  not  In 
some  manner  connected  with  tbe  transaction 
are  inadmissible  (99  Mass.  438). 

No  Inflexible  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
tbe  necessary  proximity  in  point  of  time  be- 
tween the  declaration  and  the  act  under  In- 
vestigation. See  9  Tei.  App.  440;  Id.  619; 
71  Ga.  128.  Perhaps  the  most  extreme  hold- 
las  Is  tbat  declarations  of  a  deceased  some 
hours  before  the  bomlclde,  that  she  was  to 
meet  defendant  on  business  that  evening, 
were  held  admissible  as  part  ol  ttie  ret 
gettae  In  connection  with  evidence  that  slie 
went  out  tliat  evening  to  meet  eome  one. 
€2  Minn.  474. 

RES  IMMOBILES.  In  the  civil  law.  Im- 
movable things;  Including  land  and  that 
which  Is  connected  therewith,  either  by  na- 
ture or  art.  such  as  trees  and  buildings. 
Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  £  160. 

RES  INCORPORALE8.  In  the  civil  law. 
Incorporeal  things;  things  which  cannot  be 
touched;  such  as  those  things  which  consist 
in  right.  Inst.  3.  2;  Bracton,  tols.  7b,  10b. 
Such  things  as  tbe  mind  alone  can  perceive. 

RES  INTEGRA  (Lat.  an  entire  thing;  an 
eotlrely  new  or  untouched  matter).  A  term 
applied  to  those  points  ol  law  which  have 
not  been  decided,  which  are  untouched  by 
dictum  or  decision.  3  Mer.  269;  1  Burge, 
ConH.  Laws,  241. 

RES  INTER  ALIOS  ACTA  (Lat.)  A  tech- 
nical phrase  which  signifies  acts  of  others  or 
transactions  between  others. 

Neither  the  declarations  nor  any  other 
acts  of  those  who  are  mere  strangers,  o] 
it  Is  usually  expressed,  any  res  inter  alios 
acta,  are  admissible  In  evidence  against  any- 
one. When  the  party  against  whom  such 
acts  are  offered  Id  evidence  was  privy  to  the 
act.  the  objection  ceases;  It  Is  no  longer  res 
inter  alios.  1  Starkie.  Ev.  52:  3  Starkle.  Ev. 
1300:  4  Man.  &  O.  282.  See  1  Mete.  (Mass.) 
55. 

RES  INTER  ALIOS  ACTA  ALTERI  NO- 
care  non  debet  Things  done  between  stran- 
gers ought  not  to  Injure  those  who  are  not 
parties  to  them.  Co.  Lltt.  132:  3  Curt.  C.  C. 
(V.  S.)  403;  11  Q.  B.  1028. 


RES  INTER  ALIOS  JUDICATAE  NUU 
lum  allls  praejudlclum  faclant.  Matters  ad- 
Judged  in  a  cause  do  not  prejudice  those  who 
were  not  parties  to  It.    Dig.  44.  2.  1. 

RES  IPSA  LOQUITUR.  The  thing  speaks 
for  Itself.  A  phrase  used  in  actions  for  In- 
Jury  by  negligence,  where  no  proof  of  negli- 
gence Is  required  beyond  the  accident  itself. 
which  Is  such  as  necessarily  to  Involve  neg- 

RES  JUDICATA.  A  legal  or  equitable  is- 
sue which  has  been  decided  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

To  constitute  a  matter  res  judicata,  so 
that.  In  a  subsequent  action,  it  cannot  be 
drawn  in  question,  (1)  tbe  court  deciding 
the  issue  must  have  had  Jurisdiction  (10 
Pet.  [U.  S.1  474) ;  (2)  there  must  be  identity 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  action  (7  Johns. 
[N.  Y.J  20) ;  (3)  IdenUty  of  the  cause  of 
action  (S  Conn.  26S;  3  Pick.  [Mass.]  429), 
though  the  form  of  action  may  be  different 
If  It  be  of  the  same  general  class,  or  if  the 
remedies  be  concurrent  (12  Qray  [Mass.] 
428;  28  Minn.  450;  82  Ky.  505);  (4)  IdenUty 
Of  parties  (4  Mass.  441;  5  Me.  410;  23  Barb. 
(N.  Y.]  464),  but  privies  of  the  parties  are 
bound  (see  "Privy;"  63  N.  H.  162;  98  N. 
Y.  351);  (5)  Identity  of  capacity  in  which 
they  sue  or  are  sued  (4  C.  B.  884;  21  Ala. 
813);  (6)  and  there  must  have  been  a  Qnal 
determination  of  the  Issues  (143  Mass.  418; 
104  111.  369);  (7)  on  the  merits  (91  U.  S. 
526;  42  Mich.  459);  (8)  upon  the  particu- 
lar issue  (T  Gray  [Mass.]  602).  but  the  ad- 
judication is  final  upon  every  matter  which 
might  have  been  litigated  under  the  issues 
made  (102  N.  Y.  452). 

In  Proceedings  In  Rem.     Identity  of 

parties  is  not  essential,  the  adjudication  at- 
taching to  the  res.    See  1  Mete.  (Mass.)  204. 

RES  JUDICATA  FACIT  EX  ALBO  Ni- 
grum, ex  nigro  album,  ex  curvo  rectum,  ox 
recto  eurvum.  A  thing  adjudged  makes  white, 
black;  black,  white;  tbe  crooked,  straight; 
tbe  straight  crooked.   1  Bouv.  Inst  note  S40. 

RES  JUDICATA  PRO  VERITATE  ACCI- 
pitur.  A  thing  adjudged  must  be  taken  for 
truth.  Co.  Lltt.  103;  Dig.  50.  17.  207;  2 
Kent.  Comm.  120;  13  Mees.  ft  W.  679.  See 
"Res  Judicata." 

RES  MANCIPI  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law. 
Those  things  which  might  be  sold  and  alien- 
ated, or  of  which  the  property  might  be 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another. 

The  division  of  things  into  res  mancipi 
and  res  nee  mancifi  was  one  of  ancient  or- 
igin, and  it  continued  to  a  late  period  in  the 
empire.  Rr"  mnneipi  (Ulph.  Frag,  xlx.)  are 
praedla  in  italico  soto.  both  rustic  and  ur- 
ban; also,  jura  rvstlcorum  praedioram  or 
servitutes.  ns  via.  iter.  aQaaedvctus:  also 
slaves,  and  four-footed  animals,  as  oxen, 
horses,  etc.,  quae  collo  dorsove  domantur. 
Smith.  To  this  list  may  be  added  children 
of  Roman  parents,  who  were,  according  to 
the  old  law,  res  mancipi.  The  distinction  be-  . 
tween  res  mancipi  and  nee  mancipi  was  abol-i  |  Q 


RES  MOBILES  (7 

isfaed  bj  JusUnian  In  hia  Code.    Id.;  Cooper, 
Inst.  442. 

RES  MOBILES.  In  the  civil  law.  Mov- 
able things;  tbtngs  which  may  be  trans- 
ported from  one  place  to  another,  without 
Injury  to  their  substance  and  form.  Tbings 
corresponding  with  the  chattels  personal  of 
a  law.    2  Kent.  Comm.  347. 


RES  NULL1U8  (Lat.)  A  thing  which  has 
no  owner.  A  thing  wBlch  has  been  aban- 
doned by  its  owner  is  as  much  res  nullius 
as  If  It  had  never  belonged  to  any  one. 

The  first  posseesor  of  such  a  thing  boconies 
the  owner;  res  nuifius  ftt  prim*  occupantis. 
Bowyer,  Comm,  97. 

RES  PER  PECUNIAM  AESTIMATUR.  ET 
non  pecunia  per  rea.  The  valne  of  a  thing  Is 
estimated  by  Its  worth  In  money,  and  the 
value  or  money  Is  not  estimated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  thing.  9  Coke.  76;  1  Bouv.  Inat. 
note  922. 

RES  PERIIT  DOMINO  (Lat.  the  thing  Is 
lost  to  the  owner),  A  phrase  used  to  ex- 
press that,  when  a  thing  is  lost  or  destroyed, 
it  iB  ioat  to  the  person  who  was  the  owner 
of  It  at  the  time.  For  example,  an  article 
is  sold;  It  the  seller  have  perfected  the  title 
of  the  buyer  so  that  It  is  his.  and  it  be  de- 
stroyed. It  Is  the  buyer's  lose;  but  if.  on 
the  contrary,  something  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  title  betomes  vested  In  the  buyer, 
then  the  loss  falls  on  the  seller, 

RES  PERIT  DOMINO  SUO.  The  destruc- 
tion Ot  the  thing  is  the  loss  of  its  owner.  2 
Bouv.  InEt.  notes  HSR,  1466:  Story.  Bailm. 
426;  2  Kent.  Comm.  591. 

RES  PRIVATAE  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law. 
Things  the  property  of  one  or  more  individ- 
uals.   Mackeld.  Civ,  Law,  S  157. 

RES  PROPRIA  EST  QUAE  COMMUNIS 
non  eat.  A  thing  is  private  which  is  not 
common.    8  Paige,  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  261.  270. 

RES  PUBLICAE  (Lat.)  In  the  civiriaw. 
Things  the  property  ot  the  state.  Mackeld. 
Civ.  Law,  [  157;  Ersk,  Inst.  2.  1.  5.  6. 

RES  QUAE  INTRA  PRAESIDIA  PER- 
ductae  nondum  aunt,  quanquam  ab  hostibus 
occupatae,  Ideo  poatllmlnii  non  egent.  quia 
domlnum  nondum  mutarunt  ex  gentium  jure. 
Things  which  have  not  yet  been  Introduced 
within  the  enemy's  lines,  although  held  by 
the  enemy,  do  not  need  the  fiction  of  post- 
liminy on  this  account,  because  their  own- 
ership by  the  law  of  nations  has  not  yet 
changed.  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  3,  c.  9. 
S  16:  Id.  lib,  3,  c.  6,  S  3. 

RES  RELIQIOSAE  (Lat.)  In  civil  law. 
Things  pertaining  to  religion;  places  where 
the  dead  were  buried.  Thevenot  Dessaulee, 
Diet,  du  Dig.  "Chose." 

RES  SACRA  NON  RECIPIT  AE8TIMA- 
llonem.  A  sacred  thing  does  not  admit  of 
valuation.    Dig.  1.  8.  9.  5. 


RE9SANCTAE  (Lat.)  Inclvlllaw,  Those 
things  which  were  especially  protected 
against  injury  ot  man. 

RES  SUA  NEMINl  SERVIT.  No  one  can 
have  a  servitude  over  his  own  property.  4 
Macq.  H,  L.  Cfts.  151, 

RES  TRANSIT  CUM  SUO  ONERE.  The 
thing  passes  with  Its  burden.  Fteta.  lib.  3,  c. 
10,  S  3. 

RES  UNIVERSATIS  (Lat.)  Those  things 
which  belong  to  cities  or  municipal  corpo- 
rations. They  belong  so  far  to  the  public 
that  they  cannot  be  appropriated  to  private 
use,  such  as  public  squares,  market  houBeu, 
streets,  and  the  like.    I  Bouv.  Inst,  note  446. 

RESCEIT,  or  RECEIT.  The  admlBSion  or 
receiving  of  a  third  person  to  plead  his  right 
in  a  cause  formerly  commenced  between  two 
other  persons;  as.  when  an  action  is  brought 
against  a  tenant  for  life  or  years,  or  any 
other  particular  tenant,  and  he  makes  de- 
fault, in  such  case  the  reversioner  may  move 
that  he  may  be  received  to  defend  his  right, 
and  to  plead  with  the  demandant  Jacob; 
Cowell. 

The  admittance  of  a  plea  when  the  con- 
troversy la  between  the  same  two  persons. 
Co.  Lltt.  192;  3  Nelson,  Abr.  146. 

RESCEU,  or  RESCUE  (Law  Fr.)  Receiv- 
ed. Novae  Narr.  6b;  Kltcb.  Cts.  Resceux 
(plur,);   BrItL  c.  2. 

RESC18SIO  (1-at,  from  retrinrlfre,  to  an- 
nul or  avoid).  In  the  civil  law.  An  annul- 
ling, avoiding,  or  making  void;  abrogation; 
rescission.  Code.  4.  44:  Poth.  Contr.  No. 
331. 

RESCISSION  OF  CONTRACTS.  The  ab- 
rogation or  annulling  of  contracts. 

The  term  la  generally,  but  not  uniformly, 
applied  to  abrogation  by  the  parties,  either 
by  consent,  or  by  one  party;  "cancellation" 
being  the  usual  term  for  abrogation  by  de- 

ee  of  court. 

RESCISSORY  ACTIONS.    In  Scotch  law. 

Actions  which  are  brought  to  set  aside  deeda. 
Patterson.  Com  p.  1058,  note. 

Proper  improbation  is  an  action  brought 
for  declaring  writing  false  or  forged. 

Reduction  improbatian  is  an  action  where- 
by a  person  who  may  be  hurt  or  affected  by 
a  writing  insists  on  producing  or  exhibiting 
it  In  court,  in  order  to  have  it  set  aside,  or 
its  effects  ascertained  under  the  certification 
that  the  writing,  if  not  produced,  shall  be 
declared  false  and  forged. 

an  action  ot  simple  reduction,  the  cer- 
tfllcatlon  is  only  temporary,  declaring  the 
writings  called  for  null  until  they  be  pro- 
duced, so  that  they  recover  their  full  force 
after  their  production.  Ersk.  bk.  4,  tit.  1, 
i  5;   Id.  bk,  4,  tit,  1.  i  8. 


RESCOUS.    An  old  teim,  synonynaous  with 


"rescne"  (o.  v.) 


RESCRIPT. 

In  Canon  Law.    A  term  Including  any 

form  at  apostolical  letter  emanating  from 
the  pope.  The  answer  of  the  pope  In  writ- 
ing.    Diet.  Dr.  Canonlque. 

In  Civil  Law.  The  answer  of  the  prince, 

at  the  request  of  the  parties,  respecting  some 
matter  in  dispute  between  them,  or  to  magis- 
trates, In  relation  to  some  doubtful  matter 
submitted  to  him. 

The  rescript  was  differently  denominated 
according  to  the  character  of  those  who 
sought  It.  They  were  called  "annotationa" 
or  "subnotations,"  when  the  answer  was  giv- 
en at  the  request  of  private  citizens;  "let- 
ters" or  "epistles,"  when  he  answered  the 
consultation  of  magistrates;  "pragmatic 
sanctions,"  when  he  answered  a  corporation, 
the  citizens  of  a  province,  or  a  municipality. 
See  "Code." 

At  Common  Law.    A  counterpart. 

In  Massachusetts  It  is  used  to  denote  the 
statement  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  Ju- 
dicial court  as  an  appellate  tribunal,  and 
the  accompanying  brief  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  decision  sent  to  the  court  from 
which  the  case  was  brought. 

RE3CRIPTION.  In  French  law.  A  re- 
scrlptlon  Is  a  letter  by  which  the  maker  re- 
quests some  one  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  or  to  account  for  him  to  a  third  per- 
son for  It.    Poth.  Contr.  de  Change,  note  225. 

According  to  this  definition,  bills  of  ex- 
change are  a  species  of  rescrlptlon.  The  dif- 
ference appears  to  be  this,  that  a  bill  of  ex- 
change Is  given  when  there  has  been  a  con- 
tract of  exchange  between  the  drawer  and 
the  payee;  whereas  the  rescrlptlon  Is  some- 
times given  in  payment  of  a  debt,  and  at 
other  times  It  is  lent  to  the  payee. 

RESCUE. 

In  Criminal   Law.     The  forcibly  and 

knowingly  freeing  another  from   arrest 
imprisonment.    4  B1,  Comm.  131. 

A  deliverance  of  a  prisoner  from  lawful 
custody  by  a  third  person.  2  Bish.  Crim. 
Law.  S  911. 

Taking  and  setting  at  liberty,  against  law, 
a  distress  tahen  for  rent,  services,  or  dam- 
age feasant.    Bac.  Abr.  "Rescous." 

In  Maritime  Law.    The  retaking  by  a 

party  captured  of  a  prize  made  by  the 
emy.  There  is  still  another  kind  of  ref 
which  partakes  of  tbe  nature  of  a  recapture, 
— It  occurs  wben  the  weaker  party,  before 
he  is  overpowered,  obtains  relief  from  the 
arrival  of  fresh  succors,  and  is  thus  pre- 
served from  the  force  of  the  enemy.  1  C. 
Rob.   Adm.   224,   271;     Halleck,    Int.    Law. 

"Rescue"  differs  from  "recapture."  The 
rescuers  do  not,  hy  the  rescue,  become  i 
ers  of  the  property,  as  If  It  had  been  a  new 
prize,  but  the  property  Is  restored  to  the 
original  owners  by  the  right  of  pottHmini- 


RESCU8SUS    (Law  Lat.;    from   Law  Fr. 


RESETTER 


RESCUTERE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English 
law.  To  rescue.  Rescussit,  he  rescued.  Reg. 
Orlg.  117;  3  P.  Wms.  484.  Reacusaerunt, 
they  rescued.    Reg.  Orig.  118. 

RESCYT  (Law  Fr.)  Rescelt;  receipt;  the 
receiving  or  harboring  a  felon,  after  the 
commission  of  crime.     Brltt.  c.  23. 

RESEANTISA  (Law  Lat.;  from  Law  Fr. 

seance).     In  old  English  and  Scotch  law. 

Residence.    Fleta,  lib.  6,  c.  3,  $  2;  Spelman. 


RESEISER  (Law  Lat.  resel^ire).  In  old 
English  law.  A  taking  back  of  seisin,  A 
taking  again  of  lands  Into  tbe  hands  of  tbe 
king,  whereof  a  general  livery  or  ouster  le 
main  waa  formerly  mls-aued,  contrary  to 
tbe  form  and  order  of  law.  Staundf.  Pr. 
Reg.  36;  Cowell. 

RESERVANDO.  Reserving.  In  old  con- 
veyancing. An  apt  word  of  reserving  a  rent. 
Co.  Lltt.  47a. 

RESERVATIO  NON  DEBET  ESSE  DE 
proficula  ipsis  quia  ea  conceduntur,  aed  de 
redditu  novo  extra  proflcua.  A  reservation 
ought  not  to  he  of  the  annual  increase  Itself, 
because  It  is  granted,  but  Of  new  rent  apart 
from  tbe  annual  Increase.     Co.  Lltt.  142. 

RESERVATION.  That  part  of  a  deed  or 
instrument  which  reserves  a  thing  not  in 
esse  at  the  tlroe  of  the  grant,  but  newly  cre- 
ated.   2  Hllliard,  Abr.  3S9. 

The  creation  of  a  right  or  Interest  which 
had  no  prior  existence  as  such  in  a  thing  or 
part  of  a  thing  granted,  by  means  of  a  clause 
Inserted  by  the  grantor  in  the  instrument  o(- 
conveyance. 

A  "reservation"  Is  distinguished  from  an 
"exception"  In  that  it  Is  of  a  new  right  or 
Interest;  thus,  a  right  of  way  reserved  at 
the  time  of  conveying  an  estate,  which  may 
have  been  enjoyed  by  the  grantor  as  owner 
of  the  estate,  becomes  a  new  right.    42  Me.  9. 

A  reservation  may  be  of  a  life  estate  (28 
Vt.  10;  33  N.  H.  18;  3  Jones  [N.  C.l  37.  38; 
23  Mo.  373;  3  Md.  Ch.  230);  of  a  right  of 
13owage  (41  Me.  298)  ;  rlgbt  to  use  water  (41 
Me.  177;  9  N.  Y.  423;  16  Barb.  [N.  Y.)  212); 
right  of  way  (25  Conn.  331;  6  Cush.  [Mass.] 
2S4;  10  Cush.  [Mass.)  313;  10  B.  Mon.  [Ky.) 
4G3|:  and  many  other  rights  and  Interests 
(33  N.  H.  607;  9  B.  Mon.  [Ky.]  163;  5  Pa. 
St.  317).  See  6  Cush.  (Mass.)  162;  4  Pa. 
St.  173;  9  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  73. 

RESET.  The  receiving  or  harboring  an 
outlawed  person.    (Lowell. 

RESET  OF  THEFT.  In  Scotch  law.  The 
receiving  and  keeping  stolen  goods,  knowing 
them  to  be  stolen,  with  a  design  of  feloni- 
ously retaining  them  from  the  real  owner. 
Alls.  Crim.  Law,  328. 

RESETTER.  In  Scotch  law,  A  receiver 
of  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  have  been 
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RESIANCE 


RESOLUTION 


RESIANCE.  IQ  old  BngliBh  law.  A  man's 
residence  or  j^rmanent  abode.  Such  a  man 
is  called  a  "reeiant."    Kltcb.  Gts.  33. 

RE8IANT,      RE8IENT,     or      RE8YAUNT 

(from  Law  Fr.  reseant,  resident).  In  old 
Engtleh  law.  Continually  dwelling  or  abid- 
ing In  a  place;  resident;  a  resident  KItch. 
Cts.  33;  Cowell;  2  Inst.  99.  "ResiantB  and 
Inhabitants  within  a  manor."  3  Leon.  8, 
£ase  21. 

RESIANTIA,  or  RESEANTIA  (Law  Lat.) 
Ih  old  Engliah  law.  Reslance;  residence. 
S  pel  man.    See  "Resiance." 

RESIDENCE  (Lat. re«cdeo) .  Personal  pres- 
«nce  in  a  fixed  and  permanent  abode.  20 
Johns.  (N.  Y.)  208;  1  Mete.  (Maaa.)  251; 
105  Haes.  93;  S3  Wla  SOT. 

A  residence  Is  different  from  a  domicile, 
although  it  la  a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  determining  the  place  of  domicile.  13 
Mass.  601:  6  Pick.  (Mass.)  370;  1  Mete. 
(Mass.)  261:  2  Gray  (Mass.)  490;  19  Wend. 
(N.  Y.)  11;  11  La.  175;  5  Me.  H3.  See  "Dom- 
icile." "Residence"  and  "habitancy"  are  usu- 
ally synonjmous.  2  Gray  (Mass.)  490;  2 
Kent.  Comm.  (10th  Ed.)  574.  note.  "Re^- 
dence"  Indicates  permanency  of  occupation. 
as  distinct  from  lodging,  or  boarding,  or 
temporary  occupation,  but  does  not  Include 
so  much  as  "domicile."  which  requires  an 
Intention  continued  with  residence.  19  Me. 
293;  2  Kent.  Comm.  (10th  Ed.)  576. 


RESIDENT  FREEHOLDER.    One  who 
sides  within  a  certain  city,  county,  or  state, 
and  owns  a  freehold  estate  In  lands  therein. 
29  Wis.  419;  68  Ind.  214. 

RESIDENT  MINISTER.  In  international 
law.  The  second  or  Intermediate  class  be- 
tween ambassadors  and  envoys,  created  by 
the  conference  of  the  five  powers  at  Aix-la- 
Cbapelle,  In  1818.  They  are  accredited  to 
the  sovereign.  2  Phllllm.  Int.  Law.  220*. 
They  are  eald  to  represent  the  affaire,  and 
not  the  person,  of  the  sovereign,  and  so  to 
be  ot  less  dignity.  Vattel.  blc.  4.  c.  6.  I  73 
The  fourth  class  Is  charge%-i'dffatres,  ac- 
credited to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  2 
Phllllm.  Int  I^w.  220;  Wheaton.  Int  Law, 
pt  3,  c.  1.  S  6. 

RESIDERE  (I^t.)  In  old  English  law. 
To  sit  down;  to  sit  still;  to  rest;  to  re- 
main or  continue.     See  "Resident." 

RESIDUARY  CLAUSE.     The  clause  In  a 
will  by  which  that  part  of  the  property 
disposed  of   which   remains  after   satisfying 
previous    bequests    and    devises.     4    Kent. 
Comm.  541*;  2  Williams,  Bs'rs.  1014.  note  2. 

RESIDUARY  DEVISEE.  The  person  to 
whom  the  residue  of  a  testator's  real  estate 
li   devised  alter  satisfying  previous  devises. 

RESIDUARY  ESTATE.  What  remains  of 
testator's  estate  after  deducting  the  debts 
and  the  bequests  and  devises. 


RESIDUARY  LEGATEE.  He  to  whom  the 
residuum  of  the  estate  is  devised  or  be- 
queathed by  will.  Rop.  I^g.  Index;  Powell, 
Mortg.  Index.    See  "Legacy." 

RESIDUE.  That  which  remains  of  some- 
thing after  taking  away  a  part  of  It;  as,  the 
residue  of  an  estate,  that  which  remains 
after  payment  of  debts,  charges,  and  particu- 
lar legacies  and  devises.    68  Pa.  SL  332. 

A  will  bequeathing  the  general  residue  ot 
personal  property  passes  to  the  residuary 
legatee  everything  not  otherwise  effectually 
disposed  of;  and  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  a  legacy  falls  Into  the  estate  by 
s,  or  as  void  at  law,  the  next  of  kin  la 
equally  excluded.  15  Ves.  416;  2  Mer.  392. 
See  7  Ves.  391;  1  Brown.  Ch.  589;  4  Brown, 
Ch.  55;  Rop.  Leg.  Index;  Jarm.  Wills. 

RESIGNATION  (Lat.  Tcsignatio;  re,  back. 
tigno,  to  sign).  The  act  of  an  officer  by 
which  he  declines  hla  office,  and  renounces 
the  further  right  to  use  it  It  differs  from 
"abdication"  (o,  v.) 

As  offices  are  held  at  the  will  of  both  par- 
ties. It  ttie  resignation  of  an  officer  be  not 
accepted,  he  remains  In  office.  4  Dev.  (N. 
C.)l. 

RESIGNATION  BOND.  In  ecclesiastical 
law.  A  bond  given  by  an  incumbent  to  re- 
sign on  a  certain  contingency.  It  may  be 
conditioned  to  resign  for  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  and  therefore  lawful;  e.  g..  to  resign 
If  he  take  a  second  benefice,  or  on  request, 
if  patron  present  his  son  or  kinsman  when 
of  age  to  take  the  living,  etc.  Cro.  Jac,  249, 
274.  But  equity  will  generally  relieve  the 
incumbent.    1  Rolle,  Abr.  443. 

RESIGNATION  EST  JURIS  PROPRII 
spontanea  refutatlo.  Resignation  Is  the  spon- 
taneous relinquishment  of  one's  own  right. 
Godb.  284. 


RESILIRE  (Lat.)  In  old  English  law.  To 
draw  back  from  a  contract  before  It  Is 
made  binding.  Literally,  to  leap  back  or 
start  back.  Adhunc  possuni  partes  resi- 
Hre,  the  parties  may  yet  draw  back.  Brac- 
ton,  fol.  38;  Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  B8,  5  3.  The 
Scotch  law,  with  Its  accustomed  closeness, 
renders  this  word  resile. 

RESOLUCION.  In  Spanish  colonial  law. 
An  opinion  formed  by  some  superior  author- 
ity on  matters  referred  to  Its  decision,  and 
forwarded  to  Inferior  authorities  for  their  In- 
struction and  government  Schmidt.  Civ. 
Law,  93,  note  1. 

RESOLUTION  (Lat  re.  back,  again,  soiro. 
to  loose,  to  free).  A  solemn  Judgment  or 
declBlon  of  a  court.  This  word  is  frequently 
used  In  this  sense  In  Coke  and  some  of  the 
more  ancient  reporters.  An  agreement  to  a 
law  or  other  thing  adopted  by  a  legislature 
or  popular  assembly.  Distinction  between 
"resolution"  and  "ordinance,"  see  "Ordi- 
nance." See  Diet,  ije  Jur. 

In  Civil  Law.    The  act  by  which  a  con- 
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tract  which  existed  and  was  good  is  rendered 
null. 

"Resolution"  dlllers  esaeatially  from  "re- 
Bclsslon."  The  former  presupposes  the  con- 
tract to  have  been  valid,  and  it  1b  owlag  to 
a  cause  postertor  to  the  agreement  that  the 
resolution  tahes  place;  while  rescission,  on 
the  contrary.  suppoBea  that  some  vice  or  de- 
fect annulled  the  contract  from  the  begln- 
nlDg.  Resolution  may  be  by  consent  ot  the 
parties,  or  by  the  decision  of  a  competent 
tribunal;  reficission  must  always  be  by  the 
Judgment  of  a  court.  7  Tropl.  de  la  Vente, 
DOte  689;  T  Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  551;  Dalloz. 

RESOLUTIVE.  In  Scotch  conveyancing. 
Having  the  quality  or  effect  of  resolving  or 
extinguishing  a  right.    Bell.  Diet. 

RESOLUTO  JURE  CONCEDENTI8  RE- 
•Olvltur  jua  conccHum.  The  right  of  the 
grantor  being  extfngulehed,  the  right  grant- 
ed Is  extinguished.  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  179; 
Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  417. 

RESOLUTORY  CONDITION.  One  which 
has  for  Its  object,  when  accomplished,  the 
revocation  of  the  principal  obligation;  for 
example.  I  will  sell  you  my  crop  of  cotton 
If  my  ship  America  does  not  arrive  In  the 
United  States  within  six  months.  My  ship 
■  arrives  In  one  month;  my  contract  with  you 
iB  revoked.    1  Bouv.  Inat.  note  764. 

RESON  (Law  Fr.)  Reason;  truth;  right; 
title;  Justice;  act;  argument;  charge;  ex- 
pression; method;  case;  article;  point.   Kel- 

RESORT  (from  Fr.  rnorler,  g.  r.)  To  go 
back.  "It  resorted  to  the  line  of  the 
mother."    Hale,  Hist.  Com.  Law.  c.  IX. 

RESORTER  (Law  Fr.)  in  old  English 
law.  To  go  bach.  A  force  resortera  le  ten- 
ement au  seigniouT  del  fee.  the  tenement 
must  necessarily  go  back  to  the  lord  of  the 
fee.     Britt.  C.  119. 

RE8PECTARE,  or  RESPECTUARE  (Law 
Lat.)  In  old  English  law.  To  respite. 
Fortescue  de  L.  L.  Angllae,  c.  53,  note;  Reg. 
Orlg.  319.  Regpectualiitur,  shall  be  put  off. 
Fleta,  lib.  6,  c.  23,  {  21. 

RESPECTU  COMPUTI  VICECOMITIS  HA- 
bendo.  A  writ  tor  respiting  a  sheriff's  ac- 
count, addressed  to  the  treasurer  and  barona 
of  the  exchequer.    Reg.  Orlg.  139. 

RE8PIC1ENDUM  EST  JUDICANTI,  NE- 
quld  aut  durlua  aut  remiaslus  construatur 
quam  cauaa  depoacit;  nee  enim  aut  aeverl- 
tatis  aut  clementiae  gloria  affectanda  eat.  It 
is  a  matter  of  Import  to  one  adjudicating 
that  nothing  should  he  either  more  leniently 
or  more  severely  construed  than  the  cause 
Itself  demands;  for  the  glory  neither  of  se- 
verity nor  clemency  should  be  affected.  3 
Inst.  220. 

RESPIRATION  (Lat,  re.  back,  spiro.  to 
breathe).  Breathing,  which  consists  of  the 
drawing  into.  Inhaling,  or,  more  technically, 
"inspiring,"  atmospheric  air  Into  the  lungs, 
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and  then  forcing  out,  expelling,  or.  tech- 
nically, "expiring."  from  the  lungs  the  air 
therein.    Chit.  Med.  Jur.  92.  416,  note  In). 

RESPITE. 

In  Civil  Law.  An  act  by  which  a  debt- 
or who  is  unable  to  satisfy  his  debts  at  the 
moment  transacts  (i.  e..  compromises)  with 
his  creditors  and  obtains  from  them  time  or 
delay  tor  the  payment  of  the  sums  which  he 
ewes  to  them.    Code  La.  art.  3051. 

A  forced  respite  takes  place  when  a  part 
of  the  creditors  refuse  to  accept  the  debtor's 
proposal,  and  when  the  latter  Is  obliged  to 
compel  them,  by  Judicial  authority,  to  con- 
sent to  what  the  others  have  determined  in 
the  cases  directed  by  law. 

A  voluntary  respite  takes  place  when  all 
the  creditors  consent  to  the  proposal  of  the 
debtor  to  pay  In  a  limited  time  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  his  debt. 

A  delay,  forbearance,  or  continuation  of 
time. 

in  Criminal  Law.   A  temporary  suspen- 

sion  ot  the  execution  of  a  sentence.  It  dif- 
fers from  a  "pardon,"  which  is  an  absolute 
suspension,  and  from  a  "reprieve,"  in  that  it 
la  ordinarily  for  an  Indefinite  time. 

RESPITE  OF  HOMAQE.  To  dispense  with 
the  performance  of  homage  by  tenants  who 
held  their  lands  In  consideration  of  per- 
forming homage  to  their  lords.    C^iwell. 

RESPONOE  BOOK.  In  Scotch  law.  A 
book  of  record  of  the  chancellary.  In  which 
are  entered  all  nonentry  and  relief  duties 
payable  by  heirs  who  take  precepts  from 
chancery.  Stair.  Inat.  p,  296,  !  28;  Ersk, 
Inst.  11.  5.  50. 

RESPONDEAT  OUSTER  (that  he  answer 
over).  In  practice.  A  form  of  Judgment  an- 
ciently used  when  an  Issue  In  law  upon  a 
.dilatory  plea  was  decided  against  the  party 
pleading  It.     See  "Abatement." 

RESPONDEAT  RAPTOR.QUI  IGNORARE 
non  potult  quod  pupillum  alienum  abduxlt. 
Let  the  ravlsher  answer,  for  he  could  not  he 
Ignorant  that  he  has  taken  away  another's 
ward.    Hob.  99. 

RESPONDEAT  SUPERIOR.     Lettheprln- 

clpal  answer,  4  Inst  114;  2  Bouv,  Inst,  note 
1337;  4  Bouv.  Inst,  note  3586;  3  Lev.  352; 
1  Salk,  408;  1  Blng,  N.  C.  418;  4  Maule  ft  S. 
259;  10  Exch.  656;  2  El.  ft  Bl.  216;  T  BL  ft 
Bl.  426;  I  Bos.  ft  P.  404;  1  C.  B.  678;  6  Meea 
ft  W.  302;  10  Exch.  656. 


RESPONDENT.  One  who  answers  a  Judi- 
cial proceeding  applied  to  the  party  against 
whom  a  writ  as  of  guo  warranto  Is  brought. 

In  Chancery  Practice.    The  party  whft- 

makes  an  answer  to  a  bill  or  other  proceed- 
ing In  chancery.  The  correlative  Is  "peti-- 
tloner"  or  "complainant." 

In  Appellate  Practice.    The  party  who- 

answers  an  appeal.  Sometimes  called  "ap- 
pellee."   The  correlative  is  "appellart." 

■  ■  —In  Civil  Law.  One  who  answers  or  Is- 
security  for  another;   a  Odejussor.^  JJlg.  2.  , 
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RESTITUTION,  ETC. 


RESPONDENTIA.  In  maritime  law.  A 
loan  of  money,  on  maritime  Interest,  on 
goods  laden  on  board  of  a  ship,  upon  the 
condition  that.  If  the  goods  be  wholly  lost  In 
the  course  of  the  voyage,  by  any  of  the  per- 
ils enumerated  In  the  contract,  the  lender 
shall  lose  his  money;  It  not.  that  the  borrow- 
er shall  pay  him  the  sum  borrowed,  with  the 
interest  agreed  upon. 

The  contract  Is  called  "respondentia"  be- ! 
cause  the  money  Is  lent  mainly,  or  most  fre- 
quently, on  the  personal  responsibility  of  the 
borrower.  It  differs  principally  from  bot- 
tomry (g.  V.)  in  the  following  circumatan' 
cea:  Bottomry  is  a  loan  on  the  ship;  re- 
spondentia la  a  loan  upon  the  goods.  The 
money  la  to  be  repaid  to  the  lender,  with 
maritime  interest,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  goods  in  the 
other.  In  most  other  respects,  the  contracts 
are  nearly  the  same,  and  are  governed  by 
the  same  principles.  In  the  former,  the  ship 
and  tackle,  being  hypothecated,  are  liable,  as 
well  as  the  borrower;  In  the  latter,  the  lend. 
er  has.  In  general,  it  is  said,  only  the  per- 
sonal security  of  the  borrower.  Marsh.  Ins. 
bk.  2,  c.  1,  p.  734.  The  general  term,  includ- 
ing both  respondentia  and  bottomry,  is  "hy- 
pothecation" (c  V.) 

RESPONDERA  SON  SOVERAIGNE.  His 
superior  or  master  shall  answer.  Artlculi 
sup,  Charta,  c.  18. 

RESPONDERE  NON  DEBET  (Lat.  ought 
not  to  reply).  In  pleading.  The  prayer  of 
a  plea  where  the  defendant  insists  that  be 
ought  not  to  answer,  as,  when  he  claims  a 
privilege;  (or  example,  as  being  a  member 
of  congress  or  a  foreign  ambassador.  1  Chit. 
Pi.  •433. 

RESPONSA  PRUDENTUM  (Lat.)  In  Bo- 
man  law.  Opinions  given  by  Roman  law- 
yera. 

Before  the  time  of  Augustus,  every  lawyer 
was  authorized,  de  jure,  to  answer  questions 
put  to  him;  and  all  such  answers,  responsa 
prudent-um,  had  equal  authority,  which  had 
not  the  force  of  law,  but  the  opinion  of  a 
lawyer.  Augustus  was  the  first  prince  who 
gave  to  certain  distinguished  Jurisconsults 
the  particular  privilege  of  answering  in  his 
name,  and  from  that  period  their  answers 
required  greater  authority.  Adrian  deter. 
mined  in  a  more  precise  manner  the  degree 
of  aiitbority  which  these  answers  should 
have,  by  enacting  that  the  opinions  of  such 
authorized  jurisconsults,  when  unanimously 
given,  should  have  the  force  of  law  (legii 
vicem).  and  should  be  followed  by  the  judg- 
es, and  that,  when  they  were  divided,  the 
judge  was  allowed  to  adopt  that  which  to 
him  appeared  the  most  equitable.  The  opin- 
ions of  other  lawyers  held  the  same  place 
they  had  before. — they  were  considered 
merely  as  the  opinions  of  learned  men. 
Mackeld.  Man.  Introd.  i  43;  Mackeld.  Hist. 
Dr.  Rom.  58  40.  49;  Hugo,  Hist.  Dr.  Rom. 
!  313;   Inst.  1.  2.  8:  Inst.  Expl.  note  39. 

HESPONSALIS  (Law  Lat.) 
In   Old    English    Law.     One   who   an- 
swered or  gave  answer  for  another   igvi  re- 


sponsum  defert).  The  term  seems  to  be 
used  by  Glanville  in  the  sense  of  "attorney." 
Glanv,  lib.  12.  c.  I;  Steph.  Pi.  Append,  note 
(5).  But  Bracton  makes  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  two  oftlcea,  and  Is  followed  by 
Fleta.  Bracton.  fol.  2!2b,  But  see  Id.  fol. 
361b;  Fleta.  lib.  4,  c.  6.  Lord  Coke  defines 
reaponsalis  to  be  "he  that  was  appointed  by 
it  or  defendant,  in  case  of  extrem- 
ity and  neceasity,  to  allege  the  cause  of  the 
party's  absence,  and  to  certify  the  court 
upon  what  trial  he  will  put  himself,  viz., 
tlie  combat  or  the  country."    Co.  LItt.  128b. 

In   the   Canon    Law,      A   proctor;    one 

who  excuses  an  absent  party.    Cowell. 


RESP0N8ALIS  AD  LUCRANOUM  VEL 
petendum.  He  who  appears  and  answers  for 
another  in  court  at  a  day  aaslgned;  a  proc- 
tor, attorney,  or  deputy.  1  Reeve,  HisL  Eng. 
Law,  169. 

RESPONSIBILITY.  The  obligation  to  an- 
swer for  an  act  done,  either  civilly  or  crim- 
inally, and  to  repair  any  injury  It  may  have 

caused, 

RESPONSIBLE.  Able  to  pay  the  sum 
which  may  be  required  of  him;  able  to  dis- 
charge an   obligation,     Webster;    26  N,    H. 


RE8PONSIO  (Lat.)    An  answer. 

RESPONSIO  UNIUS  NON  OMNINO  AUDI- 
tur.  The  answer  of  one  witness  shall  not  h"j 
heard  at  all.  1  Greenl.  Ev.  j  260.  This  Is 
a  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  where  everything 

must  be  proved  by  two  witnesses. 

RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEQRAM  (Lat.)  Id 
civil  law.  A  restoring  parties  to  the  condi- 
tion they  were  in  before  entering  Into  a  con- 
tract or  agreement  on  account  of  fraud,  in- 
fancy, force,  honest  mistake,  etc.  Calv.  Lex. 
The  going  Into  a  cause  anew  from  the  be- 
ginning.   Calv.  Lex. 

RESTITUTION.  The  return  of  property  to 
the  owner  or  person  entitled  to  It. 

In  Maritime  Law.   The  placing  back  or 

restoring  articles  which  have  been  lost  by 
Jettison.  This  Is  done  when  the  remainder 
of  the  cargo  has  been  saved,  at  the  general 
charge  of  the  owners  of  the  cargo;  but  when 
the  remainder  of  the  goods  is  afterwards 
lost,  there  is  not  any  restitution.  Stev.  Av. 
pt.  1,  c.  1,  E  1,  art.  1,  note  a. 

RESTITUTION  OF  CONJUGAL  RIGHTS, 
In  ecclesiastical  law,  A  compulsory  renewal 
of  cohabitation  between  a  husband  and  wife 
who  have  been  living  separately. 

A  suit  may  be  brought  in  the  divorce  and 
matrimonial  court  for  this  purpose  whenever 
either  the  husband  or  wife  la  guilty  of  the 
Injury  of  subtraction,  or  lives  separate  from 
the  other  without  sufficient  reason,  by  which 
the  party  injured  may  compel  the  other  to 
return  to  cohabitation.  3  Bl.  Comm.  94:  3 
Steph.  Comm.  11;  1  Add.  Ecc,  306;  3  Hagg. 


c.  619. 
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RESTITUTION  OF  MINORS  (81 

RESTITUTION  OF  MINORS.  In  Scotch 
law.  A  minor,  on  attaining  majority,  may 
obtain  relief  against  a  deed  previously  exe- 
cuted by  him,  which  may  be  held  void  or 
voidable,  according  to  circumstances.  *  This 
is  called  "restitution  of  minors."   Bell,  Diet. 

RESTITUTION,  WRIT  OF. 

In    Common- Law    Practice.    A     writ 

which  lies,  after  the  reversal  of  a  Judgment, 
to  restore  a  party  to  all  that  he  has  lost  by 
occasion  of  the  judgment.  2  Tidd,  Prac. 
1186. 

In  Criminal  Practice.    A  writ  which 

lay  on  conviction  of  an  ottense  Involving  tbe 
asportation  of  property  to  compel  the  crim- 
laal  to  restore  the  same. 

RESTITUTIONETEMPORALIUM.  A  writ 

addressed  to  the  sheriff,  to  restore  the  tem- 
poralities of  a  bishopric  to  the  bishop  elected 
and  confirmed.    Fitzh.  Nat.  Brev.  169. 

RESTORE.  To  return  what  has  been  un- 
justly taken;  to  place  the  owner  of  a  thing 
In  tbe  state  in  which  he  formerly  was. 

RESTRAINING  ORDER.  An  order  re- 
straining the  doing  of  any  act;  more  com- 
monly called  an  "Injunction." 

In  Engtlah  Law.    An  order  under  St.  5 

VlcL  c  5,  S  4,  by  which  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, or  any  other  public  company,  may  be 
restrained  from  permitting  s  transfer  of 
shares  until  the  rights  of  certain  parties 
thereto  have  been  adjudged. 

RESTRAINT  OF  ALIENATION,  Restric- 
tion of  the  power  of  aliening  realty.  See 
"Perjtetulty." 

RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE.  Restriction  of 
freedom  of  traffic.  Restraint  of  trade  of  In- 
dividuals may  be  general,  or  may  be  partial. 
In  being  limited  as  to  time  or  territory.  Con- 
tracts in  general  restraint  of  trade  arevold{8 
Mass.  223):  while  those  In  partial  restraint 
are  valid  (42  N.  J.  Eq.  18S;  11  Ohio  St.  349; 
fig  N,  Y.  300),  unless  the  time  be  so  long, 
or  the  territory  so  extensive,  that  It  amounts 
to  a  general  restraint  (36  Cal.  342).  Con- 
tracta  or  combinations  which  operate  in  re- 
straint of  public  trade  are  ordinarily  void, 
though  the  restraint  be  but  partial.  68  N. 
Y.  B68. 

RESTRICTIVE  INDORSEMENT.  An  In- 
dorsement which  confines  tbe  negotiability 
of  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange  by 
using  express  words  to  that  effect,  as,  by  In- 
dorsing it  payable  to  A.  B.  only.  1  Wash,  C. 
C.  (U.  S.)  512;  2  Murph.  (N.  C.)  138;  1 
Bouv,  Inst  note  1138. 

RESTS,  Periodical  balancings  of  an  ac- 
count (particularly  in  mortgage  and  trust 
accounts),  made  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing interest  into  principal,  and  charging  the 
party  liable  thereon  with  compound  interest. 
Moxley  &  W. 

RESULTING  TRUST.  A  trust  raised  by 
Implication  or  construction  of  law.  and  pre- 
snmed  to  exist  from  tbe  supposed  intention 
of  the  parties  and  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion. 


All  trusts  created  by  implication  or  con- 
struction of  law  are  often  Included  under 
the  general  term  "Implied  trusts;"  but  these 
are  commonly  distinguished  into  implied  or 
resulting  and  constructive  trusts;  resulting 
or  presumptive  trusts  being  those  which  are 
Implied  or  presumed  from  the  supposed  In- 
tention of  the  parties  and  the  nature  of  the 
transaction;  constructive  trusts,  such  as  are 
raised  Independently  of  any  such  Intention, 
and  which  are  forced  on  the  conscience  of 
the  trustee  by  equitable  construction  and  the 
operation  of  law.  Story.  Eq.  Jur.  j  1095; 
Hill,  Trustees.  91;  1  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  510;  2 
Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  IdS;  3  Swanst.  585;  1  Ohio, 
321;  6  Conn.  285;  2  Edw.  Oh.  (N.  Y.)  373;  6 
Humph.  <Tenn.)  93.    See  "Trust." 

RESULTING  USE.  A  use  raised  by  equity 
for  the  benefit  of  a  feoffor  who  has  made  a 
voluntary  conveyance  to  uses  without  any 
declaration  of  the  use.  2  Washb.  Real  Prop. 
100. 

The  doctrine,  at  first  limited  to  the  case  of 
an  apparently  voluntary  conveyance  with  no 
express  declaration,  became  so  extended  that 
a  conveyance  of  the  legal  estate  ceased  to 
Imply  an  intention  that  the  feoffee  should 
enjoy  the  beneficial  Interest  therein;  and  If 
no  intent  to  the  contrary  was  expressed,  and 
no  consideration  proved  or  Implied,  the  use 
always  resulted  to  the  feoffor.  2  Washb. 
Real  Prop.  100.  And  If  part  only  of  the  use 
was  expressed,  the  balance  resulted  to  the 
feoffor.  2  Atk.  150;  2  RoUe.  Abr.  781;  I 
Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  451;  Co.  Lltt  23a.  And, 
under  the  statute,  where  a  use  has  been  lim- 
ited by  deed,  and  expires,  or  cannot  vest,  it 
results  back  to  the  one  who  declared  it.  4 
Wend.  (N.  Y.)  494;  15  Me.  414;  5  Watts  ft  S. 
(Pa.)  323;  3  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  388.  And  see 
Cro.  Jac.  200;  White  A  T.  Lead.  Cas.  268;  2 
Washb.  Real  Prop.  132  et  seq.    See  "Use." 

RESUMMONS  (L,awLat.reninimonit{o).  In 
practice.  A  second  summons.  The  calling 
a  person  a  second  time  to  answer  an  action, 
where  tbe  first  summons  is  defeated  upon 
any  occasion,  as  the  death  of  a  party,  or  the 
like.    Cowell. 

RESUMPTION  (Law  Lat.  resumptio) .  In 
old  English  law.  Tbe  taking  again  Into 
tbe  king's  hands  such  lands  or  tenements 
as  before,  upon  false  suggestion  or  other 
error,  he  bad  delivered  to  the  heir  or  grant- 
ed by  letters  patent  to  any  man.  St.  31  Hen. 
VI.  c.  7;  Cowell. 

RESURRENOER.  Where  copyhold  land 
has  been  mortgaged  by  surrender,  and  the 
mortgagee  has  been  admitted,  then,  on  the 
mortgage  debt  being  paid  off,  the  mortgagor 
Is  entitled  to  have  the  land  reconveyed  to 
him,  by  the  mortgagee  surrendering  it  to  the 
lord  to  his  use.  This  Is  called  a  "reaurren- 
der."    2  Dav.  Conv.  1332n. 

RETAIL.  To  sell  by  small  parcels,  and 
not  Id  tbe  gross.  5  Mart.  (La.;  N.  S.)  279; 
7  Mete.  (Mass.)  308. 

RETAIN.  In  practice.  To  engage  the  serv- 
ices of  an  attorney  or  counsellor  to  manage  i 
a  cause.    See  "Retainer."  '}J  1 1 


RETAINER.  The  act  oF  wltbboldlag  what 
one  has  In  one's  own  bands,  by  virtue  of 
some  right.  See  '■Administrator:"  "Execu' 
tor;"  "Lien." 

In  Practice.     -The  act  of  a  client  by 

which  he  engages  an  attorney  or  counsellor 
to  manage  a  cauee,  either  by  prosecuting  It, 
when  he  1b  plaintiff,  or  defending  It.  when  he 
is  defendant. 

The  retaining  fee.    See  3S  Kan.  668. 

In  English  practice,  a  much  more  formal 
retainer  Is  usually  required  than  in  Amer- 
ican. Thus  It  Is  said  by  Cbltty  (3  Prac.  116, 
note  [m]),  that,  although  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable that  the  retainer  should  be  in  writ- 
ing, unless  required  by  tbc  other  Bide,  It  iB 
very  expedient.  It  is  therefore  recommend- 
ed, particularly  when  the  client  Is  a  stran- 
ger, to  require  from  blm  a  written  retainer, 
signed  by  himself,  and.  in  order  to  avoid 
the  insinuation  that  it  was  obtained  by  con- 
trivance, it  should  be  witnessed  by  one  or 
more  respectable  persons.  When  there  are 
several  plaintiffs,  it  should  be  signed  by  all. 
and  not  by  one  for  himself  and  the  others, 
especially  i(  they  are  trustees  or  assignees 
of  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent.  The  retainer 
should  also  state  whether  It  be  given  ti 
general  or  a  qualified  authority.  See  9 
Wheat.  (V.  S.)  738,  830;  6  Johns.  (N.  T.) 
34.  296;  11  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  464;  1  N.  H.  23; 
28  N.  H.  302;  7  Har.  »  J.  (Md.)  275;  27 
Miss.  567. 

RETAINING  PEE.  A  fee  given  to  counsel 
on  being  consulted,  in  order  to  insure  his 
future  services.    See  "Retainer." 

RETAKING.  The  taking  one's  goods,  wile, 
child,  etc.,  from  another,  who.  without  right, 
has  talieii  possession  thereof.  See  "Recap- 
tion." 

RETALIATION.  In  International  law.  A 
term  Including  both  reprisal  and  retorsion 

(ff.  V.) 

RETALLIA  (Law  Lat.:  from  Law  Fr.  re- 
tainer, to  cut  again).  In  old  English  law. 
Retail;  the  cutting  up  again,  or  division  of 
a  commodity  into  smaller  parts.  Nee  in 
grotao,  nee  ad  retalliam,,  neither  In  gross 
(hy  wholesale),  nor  at  retail.  Reg.  Orig. 
184. 

RETARE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English  law. 
To  suspect;  to  accuse.  Retatus  de  murdro. 
accused  of  murder.  Assis.  de  Ciarendon, 
temp.  Hen.  II.  S  l;  Speiman.  De  furto  rela- 
tun,  charged  with  theft.    Cowell. 

RETENTION.  In  Scotch  law.  The  right 
which  the  possessor  of  a  movable  has  of 
holding  the  same  until  he  shall  be  satisBed 
for  his  claim  either  against  such  movable  or 
the  owner  of  it;  a  lien. 

General  retention  is  the  right  to  withhold 
or  detain  the  property  of  another.  In  respect 
of  any  debt  which  happens  to  be  due  by  the 
proprietor  to  the  person  who  has  the  cus- 
tody, or  tor  a  general  balance  of  accounts 
arising  on  a  particular  train  of  employment. 
2  Bell,  Comm.  (5tb  Ed.)  90,  91. 

Special  retention  is  the  right  of  withhoid- 
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Ing  or  retaining  property  or  goods  which  are 
In  one's  possession  under  a  contract,  till  in- 
demnified (or  the  labor  or  money  expended 

RETONSOR  (Law  Lat.  from  retondere,  ij. 
V.)  In  old  Engilsb  law.  A  clipper  of  money. 
Fleta,  lib.  1,  c.  20.  S  122. 

RETORNABREVIUM.    In  old  English  law. 

The  return  of  writs  hy  eherllTa  and  bailiffs, 
which  is  only  a  certificate  delivered  to  the 
court  on  the  day  of  return,  of  that  which  he 
bath  done  touching  the  execution  ot  their 
writ  directed  to  blm.  This  must  be  in- 
dorsed on  hack  of  writ  by  officer.  2  Lilly, 
Abr.  476.  E^ch  term  has  return  days,  fixed, 
as  early  as  61  Hen.  III.,  at  Intervals  of  about 
a  week,  on  which  all  original  writs  are  re- 
turnable. The  first  return  day  is  regularly 
the  first  day  in  the  term;  but  there  are  three 
days'  grace.    2  Bl.  Comm.  277. 

RETORNO    HABENDO.     In   practice.      A 

writ  issued  to  compel  a  party  to  return  prop- 
erty to  the  party  to  whom  it  baa  been  ad- 
Judged  to  belong,  In  an  action  ot  replevin. 

Thus,  where  the  property  taken  was  cat- 
tle. It  recites  that  the  defendant  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  to  answer  the  plaintiff  in 
a  plea  whereof  be  took  the  cattle  of  the  said 
plaintiff,  specirylcg  them,  and  that  the  said 
plaintiff  afterwards  made  default;  where- 
fore it  was  then  considered  that  the  said 
plaintiff  and  bis  pledges  ot  prosecuting 
should  be  In  mercy,  and  that  the  said  de- 
fendant should  go  without  day.  and  that  h« 
should  have  return  of  the  cattle  aforesaid. 
It  then  commands  the  sheriff  that  he  should 
(ause  to  be  returned  the  cattle  aforesaid  to 
the  said  defendant  witbout  delay,  etc.  2  Sel- 
lon,  Prac.  168. 

RETORSION.  The  name  of  the  act  em- 
ployed by  a  government  to  Impose  the  same 
hard  treatment  on  the  cltlsens  or  subjects  at 

state  that  the  tatter  has  used  towards  the 
citizens  or  subjects  ot  the  former,  tor  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  removal  ot  obnox- 
ious measures.  Vattel,  llv.  2,  c.  IS.  %  341; 
De  Martens.  Precis,  liv.  8.  c.  2.  I  254;  Klu- 
ber.  Dr.  des  Gens.  sec.  2,  c.  1,  %  234;  Man- 
ning. Comni.  105. 

RETOUR.  In  Scotch  law.  To  return  a 
writ  or  brieve  to  the  office  In  chancery  from 
which  It  issued.  Hubbach,  Ev.  Success.  597. 
See  "Retour  of  Service." 

RETOUR  OP  SERVICE.  In  Scotch  law. 
An  authenticated  copy  of  the  verdict  of  a 
Jury  (called  a  "service")  taken  under  a 
brieve  of  succession,  by  which  the  legal 
character  of  a  party  as  heir  Is  Judicially  es- 
tablished. Hubback,  Ev.  Success.  597;  1 
Forbes,  Inst.  pt.  3,  p.  SO.    See  Bell,  Diet. 

RETRACTATION,  or  RETRACTION.  In 
probate  practice.  A  withdrawal  ot  a  renun- 
ciation. 

RETRACTO  O  TANTEO.  In  Spanish  law. 
The  right  of  revoking  a  contract  of  sale;  the 
right  of  redemption  of  a  thing  sold.  White, 
New  Recop.  bk.  2.  tlL  13,  c.(2.  fl^-^ol^ 


RETRACTUS  AQUAE 


RETURN  OF  PREMIUM 


RETRACTUS  AQUAE  (Law  Lat.)     In  old 
English  law.    Retreat  of  the  water;  ebb, 
low  water;   the  retreat  of  tide.     Plac.  Cor. 
Rege,  Pasch.;  30  Edw.  1.  apud  Cantuar.  Rot. 
58;  Cowell. 

RETRACTUS  FEUDALIS  (Law  Lat.)     In 
old  Scotch  law.     The  power  which  a  supe- 
rior posseeeed  of  paying  off  a  debt  due  to 
an    adjudging  creditor,   and   taking  a  i 
veyance  to  the  adjudication.    Bell,  Diet. 

RETRAHERE  (Lat.  from  re.  back,  and 
trahere.  to  draw).  In  old  English  prac- 
tice. To  draw  back;  to  withdraw.  Si  sim- 
pjiciler  se  relrahat  a  brevi,  non  tamen  se 
retrahit  oB  acHone, — nisi  expresse  dicat  guod 
ae  Tetrahat  ab  utroqve.  It  he  merely  with- 
draw himself  from  the  writ,  he  does  not 
thereby  withdraw  hlmaeK  from  the  aetlon, 
unless  he  expressly  sayB  that  he  withdraws 
hlmaelt  from  both.  Bracton,  fol.  lS2b.  See 
FleU,  lib.  4,  c.  7.  3  1. 

RETRAIT  (Pr.  from  retraire,  to  draw 
back).  In  old  French  and  Canadian  law. 
The  taking  back  of  a  fief  by  the  seignior. 
In  case  of  alienation  by  the  vassal.  Dun- 
kin's  Address,  83. 

A  right  of  preemption  by  the  seignior, 
in  case  of  sale  of  the  land  by  the  grantee. 
Id.  40. 

RETRAXIT  (Lat.  he  withdraws).  In  prac- 
tice. The  act  by  which  a  platnUIT  withdraws 
his  suit.  It  is  BO  called  from  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  principal  word  ,used  when  the 
law  entries  were  In  Latin. 

A  "retraxit"  differs  from  a  "nonsuit;"  the 
former  being  the  act  of  the  plaintiff  himself, 
for  it  cannot  even  be  entered  by  attorney  (8 
Coke,  58;  3  Salk.  245;  8  Pa.  St.  157,  163), 
and  It  must  be  after  declaration  filed  (3  Le- 
on. 47;  8  Pa.  St.  183);  while  the  latter  oc- 
curs in  consequence  of  the  neglect  merely 
of  the  plaintiff.  A  retraxit  also  differs  from 
a  nOlte  vrmequL  The  effect  of  a  retraxit  Is 
a  bar  to  all  actions  of  a  like  or  a  similar  na- 
ture (BacAbr.  "Nonsuit"  [A]) ;  a  nolle  pros- 
equi is  not  a  I>ar  even  In  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion (3  Mass.  172).  See  2  Sellon,  Prac.  338; 
Bac-  Abr.  "Nonsuit;"  Comyn,  Dig,  "Pleader" 
(X2). 

RETREAT  TO  THE  WALL.  A  figurative 
phrase  used  to  express  the  duty  of  one  as- 
sailed to  retreat  as  far  ae  be  can  with  safety 
before  resisting  the  assault  with  force,  such 
a  retreat  being  essential  to  the  right  to  kill 
in  self-defense.     4  HI.  Comm.  185. 


RETROCeSSION.  In  civil  law.  When  the 
as^gnee  of  heritable  rights  conveys  his 
rights  l>ack  to  the  cedent,  it  Is  called  a  "ret- 
rocesslon."    Ersk,  Inst.  3.  6.  1;  Diet,  de  Jur. 


existing  at  its  passage,  so  as  to  impose  new 
duties  or  attach  new  disabilities  with  refer 
ence  to  past  transactions,  or  to  impair  vest- 
ed rights. 

RETTE  (Law  Fr.)  In  old  English  law. 
An  accusation  or  charge.  Quailt  clerk  eat 
prise  par  reite  tie  felony,  when  a  clerk  Is 
taken  on  a  charge  of  felony.  St.  Westmin- 
ster I.  c.  2. 

RETTER  (Law  ^r.)  In  old  English  law. 
o  accuse;  to  charge;  to  lay  to  the  charge; 
to  account;  in  old  English,  to  arret,  or  ar- 
Ceo  purra  il  retter  a  aa  negligence. 
ist  charge  this  to  bis  own  negligence. 
Brltt.  c.  59.  Ceo  poies  retter  a  vostre  follp 
demesne,  you  may  lay  this  to  your  own 
folly.  Y-  B.  H.  10  Edw.  III.  8.  II  serra 
la  (oily.  It  shall  be  accounted  the  folly. 
Litt.  %  261. 

RETTUM  (Law  Lat.;  from  Law  Fr.  rette, 
q.  V.)  In  old  English  law.  An  accusation; 
a  charge-  Si  clericvs  aliquia  pro  crimine 
aliguo'vel  retto — arreatatvs  fueril,  if  any 
clerk  shall  have  been  arrested  tor  any  crime 
or  charge.    St.  Marlb.  c.  28  (27). 

RETURN. 

Of  Writs  or  Process.    The  redelivery 

of  a  writ  or  process  by  the  officer  charged 
vitli  its  execution  to  the  court  from  wbicb 
It  Issued,  with  an  account  of  the  manner  In 
wblcb  be  has  executed  it  The  account  In- 
dorsed on  or  atDxed  to  process  or  writs  by 
the  officer,  stating  the  manner  of  its  execu- 
tion. 

To  Writs.    The  answer  made  by  one 

to  whom  an  alternative  writ  (as  of  Jtabeas 
corpus  or  quo  warranto)  is  directed. 

On  Appeal  or  Error.     The  papers  or 

record  transmitted  from  the  lower  to  the 
appellate  court. 

RETURN  DAY.  A  day  appointed  by  law 
when  all  writs  are  to  be  returned  which  have 
Issued  since  the  preceding  return  day.  The 
sheriff  is,  In  general,  not  required  to  return 
his  writ  unti  the  return  day.  After  that 
period  he  may  he  ruled  to  make  a  return. 

RETURN  OF  PREMIUM,  In  Insurance.  A 
repayment  o(  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
premium  paid.  Policies  of  insurance,  espe- 
:ially  those  on  marine  risks,  not  unfre- 
quently  contain  stipulations  for  a  return  of 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  premium  in  cer- 
tain contingencies  (2  Phil.  Ins,  uli-  %  11); 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  such  stipulation, 
se  free  of  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  assured,  If  the  risk  does  not  commence 
he  Is  entitled  to  a  return  of  It.  It 
paid,  or  an  exoneration  from  his  liability  to 
pay  it,  subject  to  deduction  settld  hv  ^Ipu- 
latlon  or  usage;  and  so.  pro  rntu.  M  only  a 
part  of  the  insured  subject  Is  put  at  risk  (2 
Phil.  Ins.  c,  xxii.  9  1);  and  so  an  abate- 
ment of  the  excess  of  marine  interest  over 
the  legal  rate  is  made  In  hypothecation  of 
ship  or  cargo  In  like  case  (Id.  !  7;  Boul.  P. 
Dr.  Com.  tit.  9,  S  13,  tom.  3,  p.  63  (Ed.  of 
1822) ;  Potb.  Cont.  a  la  Grosse.  note  S9. 
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RETURNUM  IRREPLEGIABILE.  A  Judi- 
cial writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff  for  tbe 
ftnal  reatitution  or  return  of  cattle  to  the 
owner  when  unjustly  taken  or  distrained, 
and  so  found  by  verdict.  It  is  granted  aft- 
er a  nonsuit  in  a  second  deliverance,  Reg. 
Jud.  27. 

REUS  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  A  parly  to  a 
suit,  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant.     Reus 

es(  qi'i  cum  altcro  litem  contestatefa  habet. 
sivi:  id  ejiil.  sii>e  cum  eo  acliim  eat. 

A  party  to  a  contract.  Reus  credeiidi  Is 
he  to  whom  something  1b  due.  by  whatever 
title  it  may  be;  reus  ilebendi  is  he  who  owes, 
for  whatever  cause.     Poth.  ad  Pand.  lib.  50. 

REUS  EXCIPIENDO  FIT  ACTOR.  The  de- 
fendant, by  a  plea.  becomeB  plaintiff.  Ban- 
nier,  Tr.  dea  Preuves.  g|  152,  320;  Best.  Ev. 
294.  ;  2G2. 

REUS  LAESAE  MAJE8TATIS  PUNITUR, 
ut  pereat  unus  ne  pereant  omnea.  A  traitor 
Is  punished  that  one  may  die  lest  ail  perlah. 
4  Colte.  124. 


REUS  8TIPULAND).  In  the  civil  law.! 
The  party  to  a  stipulation  is  so  called  If  he  ■ 

Is  the  creditor  or  obligee,  and  the  debtor  or  I 
obligor  to  such  a  atipulatlon  Is  called  tbe 
"reus  promittendi."  Where  there  are  several 
creditors  or  several  debtors  jointly  entitled 
to  or  Jointly  liable  under  a  stipulation,  they 
were  respectively  called  "correi;"  i.  e..  Joint 

REVE,  or  QREVE  (Lat.  uerrt'i.  or  refa. 
from  raefan.  to  seize).  In  English  law.  A 
chief  ofllcer  or  superintendent  ( praepositus. 
prtiefectua).  Properly,  according  to  Spel- 
man,  a  collector  or  exactor  of  public  moneys 

Shire  reve.  the  reve  or  chief  officer  of  the 
shire  ipagi  praeposiliis).    Hence,  sheriff. 

Tun  greve.  the  reve  or  chief  officer  of  a 
town  (villae  praepositus) .  Afterwards  sim- 
ply called  "reve,"  and  bailiff.    Spelman.   See 

REVE  LAND.  In  Domesday  Book  we  And 
land  put  down  as  "thane  lands."  which  were 
afterwards  converted  into  reve  lands,  i.  e., 
such  lands  as,  having  reverted  to  the  king 
upon  death  of  bis  thane,  who  had  it  for  life, 
were  not  since  granted  out  to  any  by  tbe 
king.  l)ut  vested  In  charge  upon  account  of 
the  reve  or  bailiff  of  the  manor.  Spelman. 
Feuds,  c.  24.  Coke  was  mistaken  in  think- 
ing it  was  land  held  In  socage. 

REVE  MOTE.  In  Saxon  law.  The  court 
of  the  reve,  reeve,  or  shire  reeve.  1  Reeve, 
HIsL  Eng.  Law,  6. 

REVENDICATION.  In  civil  law.  An  ac- 
tion by  which  a  man  demands  a  thing  of 
which  be  claims  to  be  owner.    It  applies  to 
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immovables  as  well  as  movables;  to  co^ 
poreai  or  Incorporeal  things.  Merlin,  Re- 
Re  vend  Icatlon,  in  another  sense.  corr«- 
sponds  very  nearly  to  the  "stoppage  in  (ron- 
sitii"  of  tbe  common  law.  It  is  used  In  that 
sense  In  Code  de  Commerce,  art.  577.  Re- 
vendlcatlon,  says  that  article,  can  take  place 
only  when  tbe  goods  sold  are  on  the  way  to 
their  place  of  destination,  whether  by  land 
or  water,  and  before  they  have  been  received 
Into  the  warehouse  of  the  Insolvent  ifailH) 
or  that  of  his  factor  or  agent  authorized  to 
sell  them  on  account  of  the  Insolvent  See 
Dig.  14.  4.  15:  Id.  18.  1,  19.  53;  Id.  19.  1.  11. 

REVERSAI>. 

In    International    Law.    A   deciaratioB 

by  which  a  sovereign  promises  that  he  will 
observe  a  certain  order,  or  certain  conditions, 
which  have  been  once  established,  notwith- 
standing any  changes  that  may  happen  to 
cause  a  deviation  therefrom ;  as.  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  French  court  consented  for 
the  flrst  time.  In  1T45.  to  grant  to  Elizabeth, 
the  czarina  of  Russia,  the  title  of  empress. 
It  exacted  as  a  reversal  a  declaration  pur- 
porting that  (he  assumption  of  the  title  of 
an  imperial  government  by  Russia  should 
not  derogate  from  tbe  rank  which  France 
had  held  towards  her. 

Letters  by  which  a  sovereign  declares  that, 
by  a  particular  act  of  his,  he  does  not  mean 
to  prejudice  a  third  power.  Of  this  we  have 
an  example  In  history.  Formerly  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  whose  coronation,  accord- 
ing to  the  golden  ball,  ought  to  have  been 
solemnized  at  Alx-la-Cbapello,  gave  to  that 
city,  when  be  was  crowned  elsewhere,  re- 
versals, by  which  he  declared  that  such 
coronation  took  place  without  prejudice  to 
Its  rights,  and  without  drawing  any  conse- 
quences therefrom  for  tbe  future. 

In  Practice.  The  decision  of  a  superi- 
or court  by  which  the  Judgment,  sentence, 
or  decree  of  the  Inferior  court  is  annulled. 

REVERSER.  In  Scotch  law.  Tbe  proprl- 
tor  of  an  estate  who  grants  a  wadset  (or 
mortgage)  of  bis  lands,  and  who  has  a  right, 
on  repayment  of  the  money  advanced  to  bim, 
to  be  replaced  in  his  right    Bell,  Diet 

REVERSiO  (Law  Lat.  from  renrti,  to  re- 
turn ) .  In  old  English  law.  The  return- 
ing of  land  to  the  donor.  Fleta.  lib.  3,  cc. 
10.  12. 

REVERSION.  The  residue  of  an  estate 
left  In  the  grantor,  to  commence  In  possea- 
slon  after  the  determination  of  some  particu- 
lar estate  granted  out  by  him.  The  return 
of  land  to  the  grantor  and  his  heirs  after  the 
grant  is  over.    Co.  Lltt.  142b. 

The  reversion  arises  by  operation  of  law, 
and  not  by  deed  or  will,  and  It  Is  a  vested 
Interest  or  estate,  and  in  this  It  differs  from 
a  "remainder."  which  can  never  he  limited 
unless  by  either  deed  or  devise.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
175;  Cruise,  Dig,  tit.  17;  Plowd.  151;  4  Kent, 
Comm.  349;  19  Vlner,  Abr.  217.  A  revei^ 
Bion  is  said  to  he  an  Incorporeal  heredita- 
ment.    4  Kent,  Comm.  354;   1  Washb.  Real 
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REVERSIONARY  INTEREST.  The  inter- 
est which  one  has  In  the  reverGlon  o(  laodB 
or  other  property.  The  residue  which  re- 
mains to  one  who  has  carved  out  of  his  es- 
tate a  lesser  estate.  See  "Reversion."  An 
Interest  in  the  land  when  possesHion  shall 
rail.    Cowell. 

REVERSIONARY  LEASE.  One  to  take 
effect  in  fiifuro.  A  second  lease,  to  com- 
mence after  the  expiration  of  a.  former  lease. 
Wharton. 


REVER80R.  In  Scotch  law.  A  debtor 
who  mahes  a  wadset,  and  to  whom  the  right 
of  reversion  is  granted.  Ersk.  Inst.  2.  S.  1. 
A  reversioner.    Jacob. 

REVERTER,  Reversion.  A  possibility  oi' 
reverter  is  that  species  of  reversionary  In- 
terest which  exists  when  the  grant  is  so  lim- 
ited that  It  may  possibly  terminate.  See  I 
Washb.  Real  Prop.  63, 

REVEST.  To  vest  again.  A  seisin  is  said 
to  revest,  where  It  Is  acquired  a  second  time 
by  the  party  out  of  whom  it  has  been  di- 
vested.   1  Roper,  Husb.  &  Wife.  353. 

It  is  opposed  to  "divest."  The  words  "re- 
vest" and  "divest"  are  also  applicable  to  the 
mere  right  or  title,  as  opposed  to  the  posses- 
sion.   Brown. 

REVESTIRE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  European 
law.  To  return  or  resign  an  Investiture, 
seisin,  or  possossion  that  has  been  received; 
to  reinvest;  to  re-enfeoft,    Speiman. 

REVIEW.  A  second  examination  of  a  mat- 
ter: ordinarily  applied  to  a  re-exami nation 
of  a  judicial  or  offlcial  determination.  It  is 
a  general  term,  embracing  re-exam  Inat Ion 
obtained  by  every  variety  of  procedure,  as  by 
motion  for  new  trial,  appeal,  writ  of  error, 
bill  of  review,  etc. 

REVIEW,  BILL  OF.  In  equity  practice, 
A  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  error,  flied 
to  procure  an  examtnallou  and  aUeratioii 
or  reversal  of  a  decree  made  upon  a  for- 
mer bill,  which  decree  has  been  signed  and 
Story,   Eq.  PI.  §  403. 


REVISING  BARRISTERS,  la  English  law. 
Barristers  appointed  to  revise  the  list  of 
voters  lor  county  and  borough  members  of 
parliament,  and  who  hold  courts  for  that 
purpose  throughout  the  country,  being  ap- 
pointed in  July  or  August.  6  Vict,  c,  18;  3 
Chit.  St. 

REVIVAL. 

Of  Contracts.  An  agreement  to  renew 

the  legal  obligation  of  a  just  debt  after  it 
has  been  barred  by  the  act  of  limitation  or 
lapse  of  time  is  called  Its  "revival." 

Of  Judgment.  At  common  law,  the  act 

by  which  a  Judgment  which  has  Iain  dor- 
mant or  without  any  action  upon  It  for  a 
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year  and  a  day  Is  again  restored  to  Its  orig- 
inal force. 

When  a  Judgment  is  more  than  a  day  and 
a  year  old,  no  execution  can  issue  upon  it 
at  common  law;  but  till  It  has  been  paid,  or 
the  presumptl6n  arises  from  lapse  of  time 
that  it  has  been  satisfied.  It  may  be  revived 
and  have  all  Its  original  force,  which  was 
merely  suspended.  This  may  be  done  by  a 
m-irc  facias,  or  an  action  of  debt  on  the 
judgment.     See  "Scire  Facias." 

Where  the  common-law  rule  1*6  not  in  force, 
the  bringing  of  suit  on  a  Judgment  to  pre- 
vent the  bar  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
Is  termed   "revival." 

Of  Action.  The  continuation  of  an  ac- 
tion which  has  abated  by  the  death  or  dis- 
ability of  a  party,  or  a  transfer  of  the  cause 
of  action.  At  common  law,  this  was  affected 
by  a  bill  in  equity  {see  "Bill  of  Revivor"), 
but  In  most  of  the  states,  a  proceeding  on 
application  to  the  court  in  which  the  action 
was  pending  has  been  substituted. 

REVIVOR.  In  equity  practice.  A  bill  used 
to  renew  an  original  bill  which,  for  some 
reason,  has  become  Inoperative.  See  "Bill  of 
Revivor." 

REVOCATION  OF  AGENCY.    An  agency 

is  dissolved  or  determined  in  several  ways: 
1.  By  the  act  of  Uie  principal,  either 

(a)  Express,  as 

(1)  By  direct  and  formal  writ- 

ing,   publicly    advertised; 

(2)  By  informal  writing  to  the 

agent  privately; 

(3)  By  parol.     6  Pick,    (Mass.) 

198. 

(b)  Implied  from  circumstances,  as  by 

appointing  another  person  to  do 
the  same  act,  where  the  author- 
ity of  both  would  be  incompat- 
ible. 78  Ky.  413, 
The  exceptions  to  the  power  of  the  prin- 
cipal to  revoke  his  agent's  authority  at  mere 

(1)  When  the  principal  has  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  authority  shall  be  irrev- 
ocable, and  the  agent  has  also  an  interest 
In  its  execution.    86  111.  142. 

(2)  Where  an  authority  or  power  is 
coupled  with  an  interest,  or  Is  given  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  or  is  a  part  of  a 
security,  unless  there  Is  an  express  stipula- 
tion that  It  shall  be  revocable.    40  111.  109. 

(3)  Where  an  agent's  act  in  pursuance  of 
his   authority    has    become    obligatory, 


)  pole 


lutar 


siliu 


I  al- 


21  N.  Y.  582. 

II.  By  the  agent's  giving  notice  to  his  prin- 

cipal that  he  renounces  the  agency; 
but  the  principal  must  sustain  no  dam- 
age thereby;  otherwise  the  agent 
would  be  responsible  therefor.  37 
Mich.  481. 

III.  By  operation  of  law,  as 

(a)  By  the  expiration  of  the  period 

during  which  the  agency  was 
to  exist  or  to  have  effect.  62 
Ga.  216, 

(b)  By  a  change  of  condition  or  of 

state,  producing  an^  dn- 
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(1)  Marriage  at  a  feme  sole] 
principal.     22   Tex.   365.  ! 

(2>  Mental  disability  eetab-j 
lUtaed  by  inquisltiOD,  or 
where  the  party  Is  | 
placed  under  guardian- ! 
ship.  2  Hall  (N.  Y.)  I 
495.  I 

'(3)  Bankruptcy,  except  as  to 
such  rights  as  do  not  I 
pass  to  the  trustee  un- 1 
der  the  adjudication,  e 
BlBB,   (U.  S,)   405. 

(4)  Death,   unlees  the  author- 

ity is  coupled  with  an 
Interest  In  the  thing 
vested  In  the  agent.  IS 
Beav.  179. 

(5)  Extinction  of  the  subject 

of  the  agency. 
16)  Ceasatlonof  the  principal's 

(T)  Complete  execution  of  the 
trust  confided  to  the 
agent,  who  then  Is  func- 
tiitofflcio.  100N.Y.413; 
Wharton. 

(S)  A  state  of  war  also  termi- 
nates all  agencies  re- 
quiring intercourse  be- 
tween belligerent  na- 
tions.    100  Maes.  561. 

REVOCATION  OF  PROBATE.  The  vaca- 
tion or  recall  of  an  order  admitting  a  wilt  to 
probate. 

REVOCATIONE  PARLIAMENTI.  An  an- 
cient writ  for  recalling  a  parliament.  4 
Inst  44. 

REVOCATUR  (Lat.  recalled).  A  term 
used  to  denote  that  a  judgment  Is  annulled 
for  an  error  In  fact.  The  Judgment  is  then 
said  to  be  recalled,  revocatur;  not  "re- 
Tersed,"  which  Is  the  word  used  when  a 
Judgment  Is  annulled  for  an  error  in  law. 
Tidd.  Prac.  1136, 

REVOLT.  The  endeavor  of  the  crew  of  a 
vessel,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  to  over- 
throw the  legitimate  authority  of  her  com- 
mander, with  intent  to  remove  him  from 
his  command,  or  against  his  will  to  take 
possession  of  the  vessel  by  assuming  the 
government  and  navigation  of  her,  or  by 
transferring  their  obedience  from  the  lawful 
commander  to  some  other  person.  11  Wheat. 
(U.  S.)  417. 

A  confederacy  or  combination  must  be 
shown.  2  Sumn,  <U.  S.)  5S2:  I  Woodb.  &  M. 
(U.  S.)  30B:  Crabhe.  Dist.  Ct.  B58.  The  ves- 
sel must  be  properly  registered  (3  Sumn. 
[U.  S.I  3421:  must  be  pursuing  her  regular 
voyage  (2  Sumn.  fU.  S.J  470),  The  indict- 
ment must  specifically  set  forth  the  acts 
which  constitute  the  crime.  Wharton.  Prec. 
{  X061,  note.  And  see  1  Mason  (U.  8.)  147; 
5  Mason  (U.  S.)  402.  404;  1  Sumn.  <U.  S.) 
44S;  4  WaaU.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  402.  528;  2  Curt. 
(U.  S.)  225;    1  Pet.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  213. 


REWARD.  An  offer  of  recompense  by  the 
government,  or  by  a  private  person,  to  who- 
ever n-i!l  perform  some  special  act.    * 

A  reward  is  an  offer,  revocable  at  any  time 
Cefore  performance.  When  accepted  by  per- 
formance, it  becomes  a  contract.    92  U.  S.  73. 


REWME  (Old  Eng.;  from  Law  Fr.  reau- 
me\.  In  old  records.  Realm;  kingdom.  "In 
the  name  of  Fader,  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost,  I, 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  chalenge  this  rewme  oE 
Ynglonde  and  the  croun.  with  all  the  mem- 
bers and  the  appurtenances,  ala  I  that  am 
descendtt  be  right  line  of  the  blode  comyng 
fro  the  gude  Lord  King  Henry  therde,  and 
thorgho  that  right  that  God,  of  his  grace, 
hath  sent  mee,  with  heipe  of  my  kyn  and 
of  my  frendes  to  recover  it;  the  which 
reipme  was  in  poynt  to  be  ondone  for  de- 
faut  of  governance  and  undoyng  of  the  gude 
laws."  Claim  of  Henry,  I>uke  of  Lancaster 
(afterwards  Henry  IV.),  to  the  crown  of 
England.    1  How.  St.  Tr.  152. 


REX  DEBET  ESSE  SUB  LEGE  QUIA 
LEX  PACIT  REGEM.  The  king  ought  to  be 
under  the  law,  because  the  law  makes  the 
king.    1  Bl.  Comm.  239. 

REX  EST  LEGALI8  ET  POLITICUS.  The 
king  Is  both  a  legal  and  political  i>erson. 
Lane,  27. 


REX  EST  MAJOR  SINGULIS;  MINOR 
unlversls.  The  king  Is  greater  than  any 
single  person;    lees  than  all.     Bracton,  lib. 


REX  HOC  SOLUM  NON  POTEST  FA- 
eere  quod  non  potest  Injuate  agere.  The 
king  can  do  everything  but  an  injustice.  11 
Coke,  72, 

REX  NON  DEBET  ESSE  SUB  HOMINE 
■ed  Bub  Deo  et  legs.  The  king  should  not 
be  under  the  authority  of  man,  but  of  God 
and  the  law.  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  46.  Ill;  Bracton,  5. 

REX  NON  POTEST  FALLERE  NEC  PAL- 
li.  The  king  cannot  deceive  or  be  deceived. 
Grounds  A  Rudiments  of  Law,  438. 

REX  NON  POTEST  PECCARE.  The  king 
can  do  no  wrong.  2  Holle.  304;  Jenk.  Cent. 
Gas.  9,  308;  Broom,  Leg,  Max.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  51;  1  Bl.  Comm.  246. 

REX  NUNQUAM  MORITUR.  The  king 
never  dies.  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  49;  Branch,  Max.  (Eth  Ed.)  197;  1  Bl. 
Comm,  249. 

RHANDIR.  In  gavelkind  law.  A  gavel 
was  divided  Into  four  rhandlrs,  each  con- 
sisting  of  four  tenements. 
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RHODIAN   LAWS 

RHODIAN  LAWS.  A  code  of  maritime 
laws  adopted  by  tbe  people  of  Rhodes,  wbo 
bad  by  tbelr  commerce  an,d  naval  Tlctoriee 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.  about 
nine  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
There  la  reason  to  suppose  this  code  has  not 
been  transmitted  to  posterity,  at  least  not  In 
a  perfect  state.  A  collection  of  marine 
OtitUtlonH,  under  the  denomination  of  "Rho- 
dian  lAws,"  may  be  seen  In  Vlnnlus:  but 
they  bear  evident  marks  ot  a  spurious  ori- 
gin. Marsh.  Ins.  bk.  1,  c.  4,  p.  15.  See 
"Code." 

RIAL  OP  PLATE.  A  Spanish  coin  com- 
puted In  custom-house  calculations  at  ten 
cents.    1  Story,  U.  3.  Laws.  626. 

RIAL  OF  VELLON.  A  Spanish  coin,  com- 
puted in  custom-house  calculations  at  Ave 
centa    1  Story,  U.  S.  Laws,  626. 

RIBALOUS  (Law  Lat.:  from  Fr.  ribauld. 
ribavd).  In  old  European  law.  A  worth- 
less person;  a  vagabond;  a  rogue  or  ruf- 
fian. Spelman.  It  was  not  always,  how- 
ever, used  in  a  bad  sense,  but  sometimes 
denoted  an  Inferior  attendant  or  servant. 
Id. 


RICHARD  ROE,  otherwise  TROUBLE- 
■ome.  The  casual  ejector  and  fictitious  de- 
fendant In  ejectment,  whose  services  are  no 
longer  Invoked. 

RiCOHOME  (Spanish).  In  Spanish  law. 
A  nobleman;  a  count  or  baron.  1  White. 
Recop.  36. 

RIDER,  A  schedule  or  small  piece  of  pa- 
per or  parchment  added  to  some  part  of  tb 
record;  as,  when  on  tbe  reading  of  a  bill  ti 
the  legislature  a  new  clause  Is  added,  this  Is 
tacked  to  the  bill  on  a  separate  piece  of  pa 
per.  and  Is  called  a  "rider." 

RIDER  (or  RIDDER)  ROLL.  In  old  Eng- 
lish practice,  A  schedule  or  small  piece  of 
parchment  added  to  some  part  of  a  roll  or 
record.  Cowell;  Blount  A  supplementary 
roll.     Z  Tldd,  Prac.  730. 

RIDING.  In  English  law.  An  ascertained 
district;  part  of  a  county.  This  term  has 
tbe  same  meaning  In  Yorkshire  that  division 
has  In  Lincolnshire.    4  Term  R.  459. 

RIEN.  A  French  word  which  signifies 
"nothing."  It  has  generally  this  meaning; 
as,  rien  en  arrere;  Hen  passe  per  le  fait. 
nothing  passes  by  the  deed;  rien  per  descent, 
nothing  by  descent.  It  sometimes  signifies 
not,  as,  rien  culpable,  not  guilty.  Doct.  Plac. 
436. 

RIEN  GULP  (Law  Fr.)  In  old  pleading. 
Not  guilty.  Y.  B.  H.  9  Hen.  VI.  16:  Id.  M. 
10  Hen.  VI.  53. 

RIEN    DIT    (Law   Fr.)     In  old  pleading. 


RIEN  EN  ARRERE  (Law  Fr.  nothing  in 
arrear).  In  pleading.  A  plea  which  alleges 
that  there  Is  nothing  remaining  due  and  un- 
paid of  the  plaintiff's  demand,  it  is  a  good 
plea,  and  raises  the  general  Issue  In  an  ac- 
tion for  rent.  2  Wm,  Saund.  29T.  note  1;  2 
Chit.  PI.  486;  2  Ld.  Raym,  1503. 

A  plea  In  an  action  of  debt  for  rent.  1 
Tldd.  Prac.  650;  Hoscoe,  Real  Actions,  475. 

A  plea  to  an  avowry  In  replevin.  Roscoe. 
Real  Actions,  638;  2  Greenl.  Bv.  S  666.  A 
quasi  general  Issue.     2  Seld.  (N.  Y.)  141. 

RIEN  LUV  DOIT  (Law  Fr.)  In  old  plead- 
ing. Owes  him  nothing,  Tbe  plea  of  nil 
debet.    Y.  B.  M.  3  Hen.  VI.  16. 

RIEN  PASSA  PAR  LE  FAIT  (Law  Fr. 
nothing  passed  by  the  deed).  In  pleading, 
A  plea  wbicb  avoids  the  effect  of  a  deed, 
where  Its  execution  cannot  be  denied,  by  as- 
serting that  nothing  passed  thereby:  tor  ex- 
ample, an  allegation  that  tbe  acknowledg- 
ment was  before  a  court  which  had  not  Juris- 
diction. 

RIENS,  RtEN,  or  RYEN  (Law  Fr.)  Noth- 
ing.   LItt.  S  63. 

RIENS  LOUR  DEU8T  (Law  Fr.  not  their 
debt).  The  old  form  of  the  plea  of  nil  de6e(. 
2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law.  332. 

RIENS  PER  DISCENT  (Law  Fr.  nothing 
by  descent).  The  plea  of  an  heir,  where  he 
is  sued  for  his  ancestor's  debt,  and  has  no 
land  from  him  by  descent,  or  assets  in  his 
handa  Cro.  Car.  161;  1  Tldd,  Prac.  645;  2 
Tldd,  Prac.  937. 


RIER  COUNTY  (Law  Lat.  relToeotaita- 
ioK.)  In  old  English  law.  Afte^county. 
i,  e.,  after  the  end  of  the  county  court.  A 
time  and  place  appointed  by  tbe  sheriff  for 

the  receipt  of  the  klng^s  money  after  the 
end  of  his  county,  or  county  court.  Cowell. 
Fleta  (lib.  2.  c.  67)  calls  It  the  day  after 
the  county  (dies  crog(inu«  post  coinitatum) . 
It  is  opposed  to  "open  county"  (that  Is,  open 
county  court).  In  St,  2  Edw.  III.  c.  5. 

RIFFLURA,  RUFFLURA,  or  RUFLURA 
(Law  Lat,;  from  old  Eng.  rufflyn,  to  disor- 
der). In  old  English  criminal  law,  A  slight 
removal  of  the  skin;  a  scratch  {smrifLoatio, 
deCQTtatio).  Bracton.  fols.  144,  146:  Fleta, 
lib.  1.  c.  41,  i  3;  Spelman. 


RIGA.  In  old  European  law,  A  species  of 
service  and  tribute  rendered  to  their  lords 
by  agricultural  tenants.  Supposed  by  Spel- 
man to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land,  called.  In  England,  a 
''rig"  or  "ridge,"  an  elevated  piece  o(  ground, 
formed  out  of  several  furrows. 


..oogic 


RIGHT  OF  ACTION 


RIGHT.  In  the  most  Abstract  aense,  Jus- 
tice, equity. 

Tbat  which  a  person,  having  it,  U  entitled 
to  keep  and  eojoy,  and  to  be  protected  by 
law  in  Its  enjoyment;  as  the  right  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  other  rights  of  persons. 
See  I  Bl.  Comm.  129. 

That  which  one  person  ought  to  have  or  i 
receive  from  another.  It  being  withheld 
from  hfm,  or  not  in  his  posEesslon.  In  this 
sense,  "rlehf  has  the  force  ot  "claim,"  and 
la  properly  expressed  by  the  I^atln  jus.  Lord 
Coke  considers  this  to  be  the  proper  elgnlfl- 
cation  of  the  word,  especially  in  writs  and 
pleadings,  where  an  estate  is  turned  to  a 
right,  as  by  diacontl nuance,  disseisin,  etc. 
Co.  Litt.  345a. 

That  Interest  which  a  person  actually  has 
In  any  subject  of  property,  entitling  him  to 
hold  or  convey  It  at  pleasure.  An  estate  in 
esse  In  conveyances.  Co.  LItt.  345a.  In  this 
sense,  "right"  (jus)  baa  the  force  of  owner- 
ship or  property.  Lord  Coke,  comparing  the 
terms  of  right  and  title  observes  that 
"  'title'  Is  the  more  general  word,  for  every 
right  la  a  title,  but  every  title  Is  not  such  a 
right  for  which  an  action  lies."  Co.  Lltt. 
345b.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  right  ot  an  estate  and  the  title 
ot  ao  estate.    Hale,  Anal.  S  S2. 

ClasHlfication: 

)1)  Rights  are  perfect  and  Imperfect. 
\Vhen  the  things  whkh  wc  have  a  right  to 
possess,  or  the  actions  we  have  a  right  to  do. 
are  or  may  be  fixed  and  determinate,  the 
right  Is  a  perfect  one;  but  when  the  thluK 
or  the  actions  are  vague  and  indeterminate, 
the  right  Is  an  Imperfect  one.  If  a  man  de- 
mand his  property  which  Is  withheld  from 
him,  the  right  that  supports  his  demand  Is 
a  perfect  one.  because  the  thing  demanded 
1b  or  may  be  fixed  and  determinate;  but  If 
a  poor  man  ask  relief  from  those  from  whom 
he  has  reason  to  expect  It,  the  right  which 
supports  hia  petition  la  an  imperfect  one. 
because  the  relief  which  he  expects  Is  a 
vague,  indeterminate  thing.  Rutherforth, 
Inst.  c.  2.  S  4;  Grotlus  de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  1.  c. 
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I  Rights 


e  also  absolute  and  quallBed. 
A  man  nas  an  absolute  right  to  recover 
property  which  belongs  to  him.  An  agent 
has  a  qualified  right  to  recover  such  prop- 
erty when  It  had  been  Intrusted  to  bis  ( 
and  which  has  been  unlawfully  taken  out  of 
his  possession. 

<3)  Rights  might,  with  propriety,  be  also 
divided  into  natural  and  civil  rights;  but 
all  the  rights  which  man  has  received  from 
nature  have  been  modified  and  acquired 
anew  from  the  civil  law.  It  Is  more  proper. 
when  considering  Ihelr  object,  to  divide 
them  Into  political  and  civil  rights. 

Political  rights  consist  In  the  power  to 
participate,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  thi 
establishment  or  management  of  govern- 
ment. These  political  rights  are  fixed  by  the 
constitution.  Every  citizen  has  the  right 
of  voting  ror  public  officers,  and  ot  being 
elected.  These  are  the  political  rights  which 
the  humblest  citizen  poaeesees. 


Civil  rights  are  those  which  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  establishment,  support,  or  man- 
agement  of  the  government.  'These  consist 
In  the  power  of  acquiring  and  enjoying  prop- 
erty, of  exercising  the  paternal  and  marlta.1 
powerB,  and  the  like.  It  will  be  observed 
that  every  one,  unless  deprived  of  them  by 
a  sentence  of  civil  death.  Is  In  the  enjoyment 
of  his  civil  rights,  which  Is  not  the  case 
with   political   rights,   for  an   alien,   for   ex- 

nple,  has  no  political,  although  In  the  full 

ijoyment  of  his  civil,  rights. 

(4)   Civil  rights  are  divided  Into  absolute 

id  relative.  The  absolute  rights  of  mankind 
may  be  reduced-  to  three  principal  or  pri- 
mary articles:  The  right  ot  personal  security, 
which  consists  In  a  person's  legal  and  unin- 
terrupted enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  limbs. 
'  '  liody,  his  health,  and  his  reputation;  the 
right  of  personal  liberty,  which  consists  Id 
he  power  of  locomotion,  of  changing  sltua- 

lon,  or  removing  one's  person  to  whatso- 
;ver  place  one's  Inclination  may  direct,  wlth- 
lut  any  restraint  unless  by  due  course  ot 
aw;  the  right  ot  property,  which  consists 
n  the  free  use,  enjoyment,  and  disposal  of 
ill  his  acquisitions,  without  any  control  or 
diminution  save  onlv  by  the  laws  of  the 
land.    1  Bl.  Comm.  124-139. 

)  The  relative  rights  are  public  or  prl- 
The  first  are  those  which  subsist  be- 
n  the  people  and  the  government;  as. 
the  right  of  protection  on  the  part  ot  the 
people,  and  the  right  of  allegiance  which  la 
due  by  the  people  to  the  government;  the 
Dd  are  the  reciprocal  rights  of  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and 
ward,  and  master  and  servant. 

(6)  Rights  are  also  divided  into  legal  and 
equitable.  The  former  are  those  where  the 
party  has  the  legal  title  to  a  thing;  and  in 
that  case  his  remedy  for  an  Infringement 
of  it  la  by  an  action  In  a  court  Ot  law.  Al- 
though the  person  holding  the  legal  title 
may  have  no  actual  Interest,  but  bold  only  as 
trustee,  the  suit  must  be  In  his  name,  and 
not.  In  general.  In  that  ot  the  ccslni  gue 
iriisl.  1  East.  497;  S  Term  R.  332;  1  Saund. 
158.  note  1;  2  Blng.  20.  The  latter,  or  equi- 
table rights,  are  those  which  may  be  en- 
forced In  a  court  of  equity  by  the  cestui  gue 
Irval.     See,  generally,  Bouv.  Inst.  Index. 

RIGHT  CLOSE,  WRIT  OF.  An  abolished 
writ  which  lay  tor  tenants  in  ancient  de- 
mesne, and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  to 
try  the  right  ot  their  landa  and  tenements 
In  the  court  of  the  lord  exclusively.  1  Stepb. 
Comm.  224. 


RIGHT  IN  COURT.  See  "Rectus  In  Cu- 
ria." 

RIGHT  OF  ACTION.  The  right  to  brlnff 
suit;  a  legal  right  to  maintain  an  action, 
growing  out  ot  a  given  transaction  or  state 
ot  tacts,  and  based  thereon.     See  "Action." 

By  the  old  writers  "right  ot  action"  Is  com- 


RIGHT  OF  DISCUSSION 


monlj  UBed  to  denote  ttaat  a  pereon  has  lost 
a  right  of  entry,  and  bas  nothing  but  a 
right  of  action  left.     Co.  Lltt.  363b. 

RIGHT  OF  DISCUSSrON.  In  Scotch  law. 
The  right  which  the  cautioner  (surety)  has 
to  Insist  that  the  creditor  shall  do  hie  best 
to  compel  the  performance  of  tbe  contract 
by  the  principal  debtor  before  he  shall  be 
called  upoD.     1  Belt.  Comm.  (5th  Ed.)   347. 

RIGHT  OF  DIVISION.  In  Scotch  law. 
The  right  which  each  of  several  cautioners 
(sureties)  bae  to  refuse  to  answer  for  more 
than  bis  own  share  of  the  debt.  To  entitle 
the  cautioner  to  this  right,  the  other  cau- 
tioners must  be  solvent,  and  there  must  be 
no  words  In  the  bond  to  exclude  it.  1  Bell. 
Coram.  (Bth  Ed.)  347. 

RIGHT  OF  ENTRY.  A  right  of  entry  Is 
tbe  right  of  taking  or  resuming  possession 
of  land  by  entering  on  it  In  a  peaceable  man- 

RIGHT  OF  HABITATION.  In  Xxiulsiana. 
Tbe  right  of  dwelling  gratuitously  in  a 
house  the  property  of  another.  Civ.  Code 
La.  art.  623;  3  Toulller.  Dr.  Civ.  c.  2,  p.  325; 
14  Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  note  279,  p.  330. 

RIGHT  OF  POSSESSION.  The  right  to 
possession  which  may  reside  In  one  man, 
while  another  has  the  actual  possession. 
being  the  right  to  enter  and  turn  out  such 
actual  occupant;  e.  g.,  the  right  of  a  dis- 
seisee. An  apparent  right  of  possession  Is 
one  which  may  be  defeated,  by  a  better;  an 
actual  right  of  possession. — one  which  will 
stand  the  test  against  all  opponents.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  19S*. 

RIGHT    OF    PROPERTY.     The    abstract 

right  imerum  jus)  which  remains  after  the 
actual  possession  has  been  so  long  gone  that 
the  right  of  poBEession  Is  also  lost,  and  the 
law  will  only  allow  recovery  of  the  land  by 
a  writ  of  right.  It,  together  with  possession 
and  right  of  possession,  maltes  a  perfect 
title;  e.  g.,  a  disseisor  has  naked  possession, 
tbe  disseisee  has  right  of  possession  and 
right  of  property.  But  after  twenty  years 
without  entry,  tbe  right  of  possesBlon  is 
transferred  from  the  disseisee  to  the  dis- 
seisor; and  if  he  now  buys  up  the  right  ot 
property  which  alone  remains  In  the  dis- 
seisee, the  disseisor  will  unite  all  three 
rights  In  himself,  and  thereby  acquire  a  per- 
fect title.    2  Bl.  Comm.  197-199*. 

RIGHT  OF  RELIEF.  In  Scotch  law.  The 
The  right  which  the  cautioner  (surety)  has 
against  the  principal  debtor  when  he  has 
been  forced  to  pay  bis  debt.  1  Bell.  Comm. 
(6tb  Ed.)  347. 

RIGHT  OF  SEARCH.  See  "Search.  Rlgh- 
of;"  1  Kent.  Comm.  (9th  Ed.)  153.  note;  1 
Phlllim.  Int.  Law.  325. 

RIGHT  OF  WAY.  Tbe  term  Imports  an 
easement  of  way,  and  not  a  public  highway. 
2  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  432. 

RIGHT  PATENT.     Tbe  name  ot  an  an- 


cient writ,  which,  Pltzberbert  says,  "ought 
to  be  brought  of  lands  and  tenements,  and 
not  of  an  adyowson,  or  of  common,  and  ileth 
only  ot  an  estate  of  fee  simple,  and  not  for 
him  who  has  a  lesser  estate,  as  tenant  In 
tail,  tenant  In  frank  marriage,  or  tenant  for 
lite."    Fltzh.  Nat.  Brev.  1. 

RIGHT  TO  BEGIN.  In  practice.  The  par- 
ty who  asserts  the  affirmative  of  an  Issue 
has  the  right  to  begin  and  reply,  as  on  bim 
Is  the  burden  of  proof.  The  substantial  af- 
firmative, not  tbe  verbal,  gives  the  right.  1 
Greenl.  Ev.  S  74;  18  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  136;  6 
Ohio  St.  307;  2  Gray  (Mass.)  260. 

RIGHT,  WRIT  OF.  A  procedure  for  the 
recovery  of  real  property  after  not  more 
than  sixty  years'  adverse  possession ;  the 
highest  writ  In  the  law.  sometimes  called,  to 
distinguish  It  from  others  of  the  droitural 
class,  tbe  "writ  of  right  proper.*'  Abolished 
by  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27.  3  Steph.  Comm. 
392. 

RIGOR  JURIS  (Law  Lat.)  Strictness  of 
law.  Latch.  150.  Distinguished  from  gratia 
curiae,  favor  of  tbe  court.    Id. 

RING  DROPPING.  In  criminal  law.  A 
phrase  applied  In  England  to  a  trick  fre- 
quently practiced  in  committing  larcenies. 
It  Is  difficult  to  deQne  It.  It  will  be  sufH- 
clently  exemplified  by  tbe  following  cases: 
The  prisoner,  with  some  accomplices,  being 
in  company  with  the  prosecutor,  pretended 
to  find  a  valuable  ring  wrapped  up  In  a 
paper,  appearing  to  .be  a  Jeweller's  receipt 
for  "a  rich  brilliant  diamond  ring."  They 
offered  to  leave  tbe  ring  with  the  prosecutor 
if  be  would  deposit  some  money  and  his 
watch  as  a  security.  The  prosecutor,  having 
accordingly  laid  down  his  watch  and  money 
on  a  talile.  was  beckoned  out  of  the  room 
by  one  of  the  confederates,  while  the  others 
took  away  bis  watch  and  money.  Tbls 
was  held  to  amount  to  a  larceny.  1  Leach, 
C.  C.  238;  2  East.  P.  C.  678.  In  another 
case,  under  similar  circumstances,  tbe  pris- 
oner procured  from  the  prosecutor  twenty 
guineas,  promising  to  return  them  the  next 
morning,  and  leaving  the  false  Jewel  with 
him.  This  was  also  held  to  be  larceny.  1 
I^ach.  C.  C.  314:  2  East.  P.  C.  679.  In  these 
cases  the  prosecutor  had  no  Intention  of 
parting  with  the  property  In  the  money  or 
^oods  stolen.  It  was  taken,  in  tbe  first  case, 
while  the  transaction  was  proceeding,  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  In  tbe  last,  under 
the  promise  that  It  should  be  returned.  See 
2  Leach,  C.  C.  640. 

RINGS,  GIVING.  The  giving  of  golden 
rings  by  a  newly-created  serJeant-at-law  to 
every  person  of  rank  at  court,  from  tbe 
princes  of  the  blood,  through  the  lords  In 
parliament  and  tbe  justices  and  barons  of 
the  courts,  down  to  tbe  meanest  clerk  of 
common  pleas,  to  each  one  according  to  his 
dignity.  Tbe  expense  was  not  less  than 
forty  pounds  English  money,  Fortesq. 
(Amos  Ed.)  190;  10  Coke,  Introd.  23. 


RINGA  (Law  Lat.)     In  old 
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RINGING  THE  CHANGK 


RINGING  THE  CHANGE.  In  ciimlDal 
law.  A  trick  practised  by  a  crimlcal,  by 
which,  on  receiving  a  good  piece  of  money 
In  payment  of  an  article,  he  pretends  it  Is 
not  good,  and,  changing  It.  returns  to  the 
buyer  a  spurious  coin.  For  example,  the 
prosecutor  having  bargained  with  the  pris- 
oner, who  was  selling  fruit  about  the  streets. 
to  have  Ave  apricots  for  sixpence,  gave  him 
a  good  shllllDg  to  change.  The  prisoner  put 
the  shilling  Into  hlE  mouth,  as  If  to  bite  it 
in  order  to  try  its  goodness,  and,  returning 
a  shilling  to  tbe  prosecutor,  told  him  It  was 
a  bad  one.  The  proaecutor  gave  him  another 
good  sbllllng,  which  be  also  affected  to  bite. 
and  then  returned  another  shlllinfc,  saying 
It  was  a  bad  one.  The  prosecutor  gave  him 
another  good  shilling,  with  which  he  prac- 
tised this  trick  a  third  time,  the  Bhlllings 
returned  by  lilm  being  In  every  respect  bad. 
2  Leach,  C.  C.  64.  This  was  held  to  be  an 
uttering  of  false  money.  X  Rubs.  Crimes, 
114. 

RIOT.  In  criminal  law.  A  tumultuous  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  by  three  persons  or 
more,  asBembltng  together  of  their  own  au- 
thority with  an  intent  mutually  to  assist 
each  other  against  any  who  shall  oppose 
them.  In  the  execution  of  some  enterprise 
of  a  private  nature,  and  afterwards  actually 
executing  tbe  same  In  a  violent  and  turbu- 
lent manner,  to  tbe  terror  of  the  people. 
whether  the  act  Intended  were  of  Itself  law< 
fu!  or  unlawful.  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  6G,  S  I. 
See  3  Blackf.  (Ind.)  209;  4  Blackf.  (Ind.) 
72;   3  Rich.  (S.  C.)   337;   5  Pa.  St.  83. 

"Hlot"  includes  both  "unlawful  assembly" 
and  "rout"  (g.  v.),  and  the  further  element 
that  there  shall  be  not  only  a  step  towards 
carrying  out  the  unlawful  intent  of  the  as- 
sembly, but  that  they  shall  proceed  therein 
in  a  violent  and  tumultuous  manner. 

RIOT  ACT.  St.  1  Geo.  I.  at  2.  c.  5.  pro- 
viding that.  If  any  twelve  persons  or  more 
are  committing  a  riot,  any  sheriff,  mayor,  or 
certain  other  officers  shall  by  proclamation 
In  the  king's  name  command  them  to  dis- 
perse (wblch  is  familiarly  called  "reading 
the  riot  act"),  and  that,  if  they  refuse  to 
obey,  and  remain  together  for  the  space  of 
one  hour  after  such  proclamation,  they  are 
all  guilty  of  felony. 

RI0T08E  (Law  IM.  riotously).  A  for- 
mal and  essential  word  In  old  indictments 
for  riots.  2  Strange.  834.  Biotose  et  rou- 
tose,  riotously  and  rouiously.    2  Salk;  593. 

RIOTOUS  ASSEMBLY.  In  English  crim- 
inal law.  The  unlawful  assembling  of  twelve 
persons  or  more,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  and  not  dispersing  upon  proclama- 
tion.    4  Bt.  Comm.  142;   4  Steph.  Com.   273. 

RIOTOUSLY.  In  criminal  pleading.  A 
technical  word  properly  used  In  an  indict- 
ment for  a  riot,  and  ex  vi  termini  implying 
violence.  3  Chit.  Crlm.  Law.  488,  490.  note 
(f) ;  2  Seas.  Cas.  13.  cited  Id.    In  the  Engtlsb 


forma,  "riotously  and  routoualy"  Is  the  ex- 
pression Invariably  used.  2  Chit.  Crim.  Law, 
ubl  supra;  3  Burrows,  1262.  And  this  has 
been  adopted  in  American  practice.  Whar- 
ton. Prec.  Indict  (Ed.  1857)  84S  et  seq. 

RIPA  (Lat)  The  banks  of  a  river,  or  the 
place  beyond  which  tbe  waters  do  not  in 
their  natural  course  overflow. 

An  extraordinary  overfiow  does  not  change 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Poth.  ad  Pand.  lib. 
50.    See  "Bank;"  "River." 


RIPARIAN   RIGHTS.     The  rights  of  the 

owners  of  lands  on  tbe  banks  of  rivers  and 

Kent,  Comm.  427-432. 


RIPARUM  USUS  PUBLICUS  EST  JURE 
gentlam,  aleut  ipslua  fiumlnls.     The  use  of 

river  banks  Is  by  the  law  of  nations  public, 
like  that  of  the  stream  itself.  Dig.  1.  8.  5. 
pr.;  Fleta,  lib.  3,  C.  1.  9  5;  Locc.  de  Jur. 
Mar.  lib.  1,  c.  6.  S  12. 

RIPUARIAN  LAW.  A  code  of  taws  of  the 
Franks,  who  occupied  the  country  upon  the 
Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt  who  were 
collectively  known  by  the  name  "Ripuar- 
iaos,"  and  their  laws  as  "Ripuarlan  Law." 

RISCUS  (Law  Lat) 

In   the  Civil    Law.    A  chest  for  the 

keeping  of  clothing.    Calv.  Lex. 

In  Old  Pleading.    A  trunk.    Cra.  Jac 

664. 

RI8ICUM  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  insurance 
law.  Risk;  hazard;  peril.  Straccha,  QIoss. 
16;  Emerig.  Tr.  dea  Assur.  c.  12. 


RI8T0URNE  (Fr.)  In  insurance  law.  The 
dissolution  of  a  policy  or  contract  of  in- 
surance, for  any  cause.  Elcaerig.  Tr.  des 
Assur.  c.  16. 

RITE  (Lat)  In  due  form.  "The  rule  of 
presumption  is  u(  res  rite  acta  est"  (that  a. 
thing  Is  done  in  due  form).  Lord  Bllen- 
borough,  8  Bast,  248.  See  "Omnia  Prae- 
aumuntur  Rite,  etc." 

RIVER.  A  natural  stream  of  water  Bow- 
ing betwixt  tianks  or  walls  In  a  bed  of  con- 
siderable depth  and  width,  being  go  called 
whether  Its  current  sets  always  one  way.  or 
flows  and  reflows  with  the  tide.  Woolr.  Wa- 
ters. 40;   16  N.  H.  467. 

in  Old  Law.  Rivers  were  either  pub- 
lic or  private.  Public  rivers  are  divided 
into  "navigable"  and  "not  navigable;"  the 
distinction  being  that  the  former  flow  and 
reflow  with  the  tide,  while  the  latter  do  not. 
Hoth  are  "navigable"  in  the  popular  sense 
of  the  term.  Angell,  Tide  Waters,  74,  75;  7 
Pet  (U.  S.)  324;  E  Pick.  (Mass.)  199;  26 
Wend.  (N.  Y.)  404;  4  Barn,  ft  C.  602;  5 
Taunt  705. 

Rivers,  when  naturally  unQt  for  public 
use.  as  above  described,  are  called  *^rivat« 
rivers."    They  are  the  private  property  of 
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tlie  riparian  proprletore.  and  cannot  be  ap- 
propriated to  plibllc  use,  as  blgbnays,  by 
deepening  or  Improving  their  channels,  with- 
out compeneatlon  to  their  owners.  16  Ohio. 
540:  26  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  404;  6  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 
265;  18  Barb.  {N.  Y.)  277;  8  Pa.  St.  379; 
10  Me.  278;  1  McCord  (S.  C.)  580.  And  see 
"Watercourse." 

In  Modern  Use.    Rivers  are  ordinarily 

classified  a.a  navigable  or  nonDavigable,  ac- 
cording to  ttae  fact,  and  not  according  to  the 
flow  of  tbe  tide,  and  tbe  distinction  between 
public  and  private  rivers  Is  accordingly  ob- 
solete.   See  "Navigable." 

RIVIATION.  lu  old  EngUab  law.  Theuae 
of  ft  river  (or  the  purposes  of  Dahiog,  etc. 
Hale  de  Jur,  Mar.  par.  X,  c.  2. 

RIVU8  (Lat.) 

In  the  Civil  Law.  A  trench  for  water 

to  pass.  Defined  by  Ulplan,  a  place  sunk 
for  a  distance  along,  where  water  may  run 
(locus  per  longitudineTn  depreasua  quo  aqua 
decvrrat).     Dig.  43.  21.  1.  2. 

In  Old   Engliah  Law.     The  channel  of 

a  watercourse.  Bracton,  fol.  233;  Fleta.  lib. 
4,  c.  27.  £  10.  Both  these  writers  adopt  the 
definition  of  tbe  Digests  (supra)    word  for 

RIX  DOLLAR.  Tbe  name  of  a  coin.  The 
rlx  dollar  of  Bremen  Is  deemed,  as  money  of 
account  at  the  custom  house,  to  be  of  the 
value  of  seventy-eight  and  three-quarters 
cents.  Act  March  3,  1843.  The  rlx  dollar 
is  computed  at  one  hundred  cents.  Act 
March  2.  1799,  5  61. 


RIXATRIX  (LaL)    A 


ROAD.  A  passage  through  the  country 
tor  the  ttse  of  the  people.  3  Yeates  (Pa.) 
431.    See  "Way," 

In  Maritime  Law.  An  open  passage  of 

tbe  sea,  which,  from  the  situation  of  tbe  ad- 
jacent land  and  Its  own  depth  and  wldeness, 
affords  a  secure  place  for  the  common  riding 
and  anchoring  of  vesHels.  Hale  de  Port. 
Mar.  pt.  2,  c.  2.  This  word,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  a  very  definite  meaning. 
2  Chit.  Com.  Law,  4,  G. 

ROAD8TED.  lu  maritime  law.  A  known 
general  station  for  ahlpa  (ttatio  tutiaaitna 
naatia),  notoriously  used  as  such,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name,  and  not  any  spot 
where  an  anchor  will  find  bottom  and  fix 
itself.    Sir  Wm.  Scott,  1  Rob.  Adm.  232. 

ROBARIA  (Law  Lat.  from  rolia,  a  robe  or 
garment).  In  old  Knglish  law.  Robbery. 
In  its  original  sense,  the  violent  taking  of 
one's  robe  (roba)  or  garment  Spelman. 
Bracton  writes  thewordroberiafg.v.) ;  Fleta, 
robberia. 


ROBATOR  {Law  Lat.  from  roba,  a  robe). 
In  old  English  law.  A  robber.  Robatorca, 
robbers.  Hove.  part.  post.  In  Rich.  I.  A.  D. 
I19S.  Sturdy  thieves,  who,  tailing  upon  the 
persona  of  men,  plunder  tbem  of  their 
goods     ( latrones    validi.    qui    in    peraonaa 

inailientfg,    bona     eua     diripiunl). 

So  called,  originally,  because  they 
spoiled  travellers  of  their  robes  or  gar- 
ents.    Id.    Bracton  writes  the  word  robbor 

ROBBER.     One  who  commits  a  robbery; 
le  who  feloniously  and  forcibly  takes  goods 
money  lo  any  value  from  tbe  person  of 
another  by  violence  or  putting  him  In  tear. 

ROBBERY.  Tbe  felonious  taking  and  cai- 
rylng  away  of  the  personal  property  of  an- 
other from  hla  person  or  In  his  presence  by 
violence  or  by  putting  him  in  fear.  2  Clark 
&  Marshall.  Crimes,  853. 

Robbery  Includes  "larceny"  (?.  t>.>,  and  all 
tbe  elements  that  are  necessary  to  consti- 
tute larceny  are  also  necessary.  The  af^ra- 
vatlng  circumstances  necessary  to  i\>nstitute 
robbery,  as  distinguished  from  dmpJe  lar- 
ceny, are:  (1)  The  propertyjBtrSt  be  taken 
from  the  person  of  anotb«f(l  Hale,  P.  C. 
532;  39  Ga.  583);  but  piWrty  Uken  In  the 
presence  of  tbe  owner  is,  In  contemplation 
of  law,  taken  from  his  person  (1  Hale,  P.  C. 
532;  72  Iowa,  432;  84  Ga.  660).  (3)  The 
taking  must  not  only  be  without  his  consent, 
but  it  must  be  accomplished  either  Jjy  vio- 
lence or  by  putting  him  in   fear.     25  Ind. 


ROBBOUR,  or  ROBOUR  (Law  Fr.  from 
robber,  to  rob).  A  robber.  De  robbouraet 
de  larouna,  of  robbers  and  of  thievea  BrltL 
c,  15;  Y.  B.  M.  3  Edw.  II.  66. 

ROBEROSMEN,  or  ROBERSMEN.  In  old 
English  law.  Persons  who.  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.,  committed  great  outrages  on 
the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland.  Said 
to  have  been  the  followers  of  Robert  Hood, 
or  Robin  Hood.  4  Bl.  Comm.  246;  3  InsL 
187. 

ROBERIA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English  law. 
Robbery.  In  robberta,  in  robbery;  In  the 
manner  of  a  robber;  as  a  robber.  Bracton, 
fol.  146. 


sixteen  and  a  half  feet 
long;    a  perch. 

ROQARE  (Lat)  In  Roman  law.  To  ask 
or  solicit  Rogare  legem,  to  ask  for  the 
adoption  of  a  law;  to  propose  It  for  adop- 
tion.   Derivatively,  to  vote  for  a  law  so  pro- 

Iawb  were  passed  In  assemblies  of  tbe  peo- 
ple, the  consul  asking.  "FeJi(i»  jtibeatia 
quiritesf"  "Do  you  so  order,  citizens?"  and 
those  In  favor  o(  the  law  answering  "Uti 
rogaa  volo  vel  jubeo."  "Ab  you  ask  I  will  or 
order."  When  the  vote  was  by  ballot,  an 
afBrmative  vote  was  marked   "U.   R."    {uti 

ROGATIO  (l^at)  In  Roman  law.  An  ask- 
ing tor  a  law;   a  proposal  of  a  law  for  adop- 
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ROGATIO  TESTIUM.  This.  In  makiog  a 
nuDcupatWe  wilt.  Ib  where  the  testator  torm- 
all;  catlB  upon  the  persons  present  to  bear 
witness  that  he  has  declared  bis  will.  Wil- 
liams. BiTb.  116;  Browne.  Prob.  Prac.  59. 

ROGATIONES,  QUESTI0NE8,  ET  Posi- 
tions* debent  ease  simplicea.  Demanda, 
questions,  and  claims  ought  to  be  simple. 
Hob.  143. 

ROGATOR  (Lat.  from  tvgare,  q.  r.)  In  tbe 
Roman  law.  The  proposer  of  a  law,  Tayl. 
Civ,  Law,  196. 


ROGO  (Lat.)  In  the  Roman  law.  I  ask. 
A  common  word  in  wills.  Dig.  30.  lOS.  13. 
14;  Id.  31.  77.  25. 

ROGUE.  A  French  word,  which  in  that 
language  signlfleB  proud,  arrogant.  In  some 
of  the  ancient  English  statutes,  it  means  an 
Idle,  sturdy  beggar,  which  is  its  meaning  in 
law.  Rogues  are  usually  punished  as  va- 
grants. Although  the  word  "rogue"  Is  a 
word  of  reproach,  yet  to  charge  one  as  a 
rogue  IB  not  actionable.  6  Bin.  (Pa.)  219. 
See  2  Dev.  (N.  C.)  162;  Hardin  (Ky.)  E29. 


ROLL.  A  schedule  of  parchment  which 
may  be  turned  up  with  the  hand  In  the  form 
of  a  pipe  or  tube.    Jacob. 

In  early  times,  before  paper  came  in  com- 
mon use,  parchment  was  the  substance  em- 
ployed tor  mailing  records,  and,  as  tbe  art 
of  bookbinding  was  but  little  used,  economy 
suggested,  as  the  most  convenient  mode,  tbe 
adding  of  sbeet  to  sheet,  as  was  found  requi- 
site, and  they  were  tacked  together  in  such 
a  manner  that  tbe  whole  length  might  be 
wound   up  together   in   the   form  of  spiral 

The  records  ot  a  court  or  ofBce. 


ROLLS  OF  PARLIAMENT.  A  series  of 
rolls  commencing  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  and  forming,  according  to  Mr.  Hubback, 
by  far  the  most  Important  branch  of  the 
public  records  of  the  kingdom,  from  their 
antiquity,  and  the  multiplicity  of  subjects 
which,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  English  his- 
tory, came  before  the  parliament.  Some 
of  these  rolls  are  kept  In  the  Chapter  House 
at  Westminster,  others  in  the  Tower,  and 
the  rest  in  the  Chapel  o(  the  Rolls.  Hub- 
back.  Ev.  Success.  600-613. 

ROLLS  OF  THE  TEMPLE.  In  English 
law.  In  each  of  the  two  temples  is  a  roll 
called  the  "calf's  head  roll,"  wherein  every 
bencher,    barrister,    and    student    is    taxed 


yearly;  also  meals  to  the  cook  and  other  of- 
flcers  ot  the  houses,  In  consideration  of  a 
dinner  of  calf's  head,  provided  in  Easter 
term.    Grig.  Jur.  199. 

ROLLS  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHANCERY. 
An  ofBce  in  Chancery  Lane,  London,  which 
contains  rolls  and  records  of  the  high  court 
of  chancery,  of  which  the  maater  o(  the 
rolls  Is  keeper.  It  was  formerly  called  do- 
ma*  coiiveraorum,  having  been  appointed  by 
Henry  III.  for  the  use  ot  converted  Jews, 
but  for  Irregularities  they  were  expelled  by 
Edward  11.,  when  it  was  put  to  Its  present 
use.    Blount,  Bnc.  Lond. 

ROMAN  LAW.  In  a  general  sense,  this 
comprehends  all  the  laws  which  prevailed 
among  the  Romans,  without  regard  to  the 
time  ot  their  origin,  including  the  collec- 
tiona  of  Justinian  (now  generally  denomi- 
nated the  ■civil  law").  1  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law, 
9,  i  18. 

In  a  more  restricted  sense,  tbe  Germans 
understand  by  this  term  merely  the  law  of 
Justinian,  as  adopted  by  them.  Id.  note. 
In  England  and  the  United  States,  however, 
there  seems  a  propriety  in  limiting  Itfl  ap- 
plication to  all  the  laws  ot  the  times  ante- 
rior to  Justinian,  distinguishing  the  collec- 
tions of  that  emperor  by  tbe  term  "civil 
law."  Butler,  Hor.  Jur.  30.  It  Is  clear  that 
a  targe  portion  of  the  Roman  law  was  ex- 
cluded from-  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilii. 

ROMESCOT  (from  Rome,  and  Saxon,  tee- 
at.  tribute).  In  old  English  law.  An  an- 
nual tribute  of  one  penny  from  every  family, 
paid  to  Rome  at  the  feaet  of  St.  Peter. 
Otherwise  called  "Romepenny,"  "Peter- 
pence,"  and  "Rome  fee"  (.Rome  feah).  Spel- 
man;  Cowell. 

ROMNEV  MARSH.  A  tract  of  land  In  the 
county  of  Kent,  England,  containing  twenty- 
tour  thousand  acres,  governed  by  certain  an- 
cient and  equitable  laws  of  sewers,  com- 
posed by  Henry  de  Bathe,  a  venerable  judge 
in  the  reign  ot  King  Henry  III.;  from  which 
laws  all  commlEsiODers  of  sewers  In  England- 
may  receive  light  and  direction.  3  Steph. 
Comm.  442,  note  (a);  3  Bl,  Comm.  73.  note 
(t);   4  Inst.  276. 

ROOD  OF  LAND.    The  fourth  part  of  an 


ROOT.  In  a  figurative  sense,  the  term 
"root"  is  used  to  signify  the  person  from 
whom  one  or  more  others  are  descended. 


ROOT  OF  TITLE.     The  document 
which  an  abstract  of  title  properly 
ces  Is  called  the  "root"  of  the  title. 

ROSTER.  A  list  of  persons  who  are  in 
their  turn  to  perform  certain  duties  required 
ot  them  by  law.    Tytler,  Mil.  Law,  93. 

ROTA  (Lat.)  A  court;  a  celebrated  court 
of  appeals  at  Rome,  of  which  one  judge  must 
be  a  German,  one  a  Frenchman,  two  Span- 
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iards,  and  eight  Italians.  Enc.  Brit.  Us 
det-iElons  had  great  weight,  but  were  not 
law,  altholgh  Judged  by  the  law.  Sacclae 
Trac.  de  Com.  et  Comb.  I  1.  quaest.  7,  pare. 
2.  ampl.  8„  num.  219,  220,  253,  254.  There 
was  also  a  celebrated  rota  or  court  at  Genoa 
about  the  sixteenth  century,  or  before,  whose 
declsiona  in  maritime  matters  form  the  first 
part  of  Straccha  de  Merc. 


ROTTEN  BOROUGHS.  Small  boroughs  In 
England,  which,  prior  to  the  reform  act, 
1832,  returned  one  or  more  members  to  par- 
liament. 

ROTULUS  WINTONIAE.  The  roll  of  Win- 
ton.  An  exact  survey  of  all  England,  made 
by  Alfred,  not  unlike  that  of  Domesday;  and 
It  was  so  called  because  it  waa  kept  at  Win- 
chester, among  other  records  of  the  king- 
dom; but  this  roll  time  has  destroyed.  In- 
gulph.  HiBt.  516. 

ROTURE  <Fr.>  In  old  French  and  Cana- 
dian law.  A  free  tenure  without  the  privi- 
lege of  nobility;  the  tenure  of  a  free  com- 
moner.   See  Dunkin'B  Address,  6. 

ROTURIER.    In  old  French  law.    One  not 
noble.     Diet,  de  TAcad.  Franc.    A  free 
moner:   one  who  did  not  hold  his  land  by 
homage  and  fealty,  yet  owed  certain  serv- 
ices.    Howard,  Diet,  de  Normande. 

ROUBLE.  The  name  of  a  coin.  The  rou- 
ble of  Russia,  as  money  of  account,  is  deem- 
ed and  taken  at  the  custom  house  to  be  of 
the  value  of  seventy-five  cents-  Act  March 
3, 1843. 

ROUND  ROBIN.  A  circle  divided  from 
the  center,  like  Arthur's  round  table,  whence 
its  supposed  origin.  In  each  compartment  Is 
a  signature,  so  that  the  entire  circle,  when 
ailea,  exhibits  a  list,  without  priority  being 
given  to  any  name.  A  common  form  of 
round  robin  Is  simply  to  write  the  names  in 
a  circular  form,  Wharton. 

ROUP.  In  Scotch  law.  Sale  by  auction; 
.auction.  Index  to  Burton,  Law  Scot.;  Bell, 
Diet.  "Auction." 

ROUT.  In  criminal  law.  A  disturbance  of 
the  peace  by  persons  assembled  together 
with  an  intention  to  do  a  thing  which.  If 
executed,  would  have  made  them  rioters,  and 
actually  making  a  motion  towards  the  exe- 
cution of  their  purpose. 

It  generally  agrees  In  all  particulars  with 
.a  dot,  except  only  in  this,  that  it  may  be  a 
complete  offense  without  the  execution  of 
the  intended  enterprise.  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  65 
i  14;  1  Russ.  Crimes,  253;  4  Bl.  Comm.  140; 
VIner,  Abr.  "Riots,  etc."  (A  3);  Comyn,  Dig. 
-'Forcible  Entry"  (D  9). 

ROUTOU8LY.  In  pleading.  A  technical 
-word,  properly  used  In  indictments  for  a 
rout  as  descriptive  of  the  olTense.     2  Salk. 


RUBRIC  OF  A  STATUTE 

ROY  EST  L-ORIGINAL  DE  TOUTS  FRAN- 
ilsea.    The  king  is  the  origin  of  all  fran- 
chises.   Kellwr  133. 

ROY  N'EST  LIE  PER  ASCUN  STATUTE, 
si  il  ne  aoit  expressement  nosme.  The  king 
is  not  bound  by  any  statute,  if  he  Is  not 
expressly  named.  Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  301; 
Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  69. 

ROY  POET  DISPENSER  OVE  MALUM 
prohibitum,  maia  non  malum  per  se.  The 
king  can  grant  a  dispensation  tor  a  malum 
prohibitum,  but  not  for  a  maliim  per  ae. 
Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  307. 

ROYAL  ABSENT.  The  royal  assent  Is  the 
last  form  through  which  a  bill  goes  previ- 
ously to  becoming  an  act  of  parliament.  It 
is,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Hale,  "the  comple- 
ment and  perfection  of  a  law."  The  royal 
assent  Is  given  either  by  the  queen  in  person 
or  by  royal  commission  by  the  queen  herself, 
signed  with  her  own  band.  It  is  rarely  given 
in  person,  except  when  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion the  queen  attends  to  prorogue  parlia- 
ment. If  she  should  do  so. 

ROYAL  PISH.  Whales  and  sturgeons, — 
to  which  some  add  porpoises, — which,  when 
cast  on  shore  or  caught  near  shore,  belong 
to  the  king  of  England  by  his  prerogative. 
1  Edw.  1.;  17  Edw.  V.  c.  1;  1  Ellz.  c.  5;  17 
Edw.  II.  c.  11;  Bracton,  lib.  3,  c.  3;  Britton, 
c.  17;  Fleta,  lib.  1,  c.  45,  46. 

ROYAL  HONORS.  In  diplomatic  language, 
by  this  term  is  understood  the  rights  en- 
Joyed  by  every  empire  or  kingdom  in  Eu- 
rope, by  the  pope,  the  grand  duchies  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  Qermanic  and  Swiss  confed- 
erations, to  precedence  over  all  others  who 
do  not  enjoy  the  same  rank,  with  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  sending  to  other  states  public 
ministers  of  the  first  rank,  as  ambassadors, 
together  with  other  distinctive  titles  and 
ceremonies.  Vattel.  bk.  2,  c.  3,  i  38;  Wheat 
on,  Int  Law,  pt.  2,  c.  3,  §  2. 

ROYAL  MINES.  Mines  of  silver  and  gold 
belong  to  the  king  of  England,  as  part  of 
his  prerogative  of  coinage,  to  furnish  him 

with  material.    1  Bl.  Comm.  294*. 

ROYALTY.  A  payment  reserved  by  the 
grantor  of  a  patent,  lease  of  a  mine,  or  sim- 
ilar right,  ami  payable  proportionately  to  the 
use  made  of  the  right  by  the  grantee.  1 
Excb.  Div.  310. 

A  payment  reserved  by  the  patentee  of  an 
article  on  giving  a  license,  or  by  the  author 
of  a  book  in  contracting  for  its  publication 
or  sale,  proportionate  to  the  sales  under  such 
license  or  contract. 

In  Old  English   Law.     Royal  preroga- 

RUBRIC  (from  Lat.  riihcr.  red).  In  Scotch 
law.  The  title  of  a  statute.  So  termed  be- 
cause anciently  it  was  written  In  red  let- 
ters.   Bell,  Diet. 


RULE  ABSOLUTE  {8 

serves  to  show  the  object  of  the  leslalature, 
and  thence  aftorde  the  meaas  of  Interpreting 
the  body  of  the  act;  hence  the  phrase,  of  an 
argument,  "a  rubra  ad  nigrum"  ig.  v.) 
Wharton. 

RULE  ABSOLUTE.  One  abaolutelf  re 
quiring  an  act  to  be  done,  as  distlnguUhed 
from  a  rule  nisi  iq.  v) 


RULE  NISI.  In  practice.  A  rule  obtained 
on  motion  ex  parte  to  show  cause  against  the 
particular  relief  sought.  Notice  la  served  on 
the  party  against  whom  the  rule  is  obtained, 
and  the  case  Is  then  heard  like  other  mo- 
tloDH,  exoept  that  the  party  showing  cause 
le  entitled  to  open  and  reply.  The  rule  la 
made  absolute  unless  (ni«j)  good  cause  Is 
shown  against  It.  Graham,  Prac.  p.  G8S;  3 
Steph.  Co  mm.  p.  6S0. 

RULE  OF  COURSE.    See  "Of  Course." 

RULE  or  PROPERTY.  A  rule  oflaw  af- 
fecting the  ownership  or  transfer  of  prop- 
erty. The  term  Is  ordinarily  used  In  con- 
nection with  rules  established  by  judicial  de- 
cision, It  being  a  general  principle  of  law 
that  decisions  which  have  became  rules  of 
property,  i.  e,.  under  which  property  rights 
have  been  acquired,  will  not  be  overruled, 
though  erroneous.  30  Miss.  256;  4  N.  Y.  261. 
See  "Stare  Decisis." 


RULE  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1756.  In  Inter- 
national law.  A  rule  relating  to  neutrals 
was  the  Qrst  time  practically  established  in 
ITSB.and  universally  promulgated,  that  " 
trals  are  not  to  carry  on.  In  times  of  wi 
trade  which  was  Interdicted  to  them  In  times 
of  peace."  Chit.  Law  Nat.  166:  2  C.  Rob. 
Adm.  186;  4  C,  Hob.  Adm.  Append.;  Reeve, 
Shlpp.  271;  1  Kent,  Comm.  82. 

RULE  TO   PLEAD.    A  rule  Issuing  oa  of 
course   to   plaintiff   under   the   common' 
practice  requiring  defendant  to  plead  to 
declaration  within  a  time  specISed. 

RULE  TO  SHOW  CAUSE.  An  order  made 
by  the  court.  In  a  particular  case,  upon  mo- 
tion of  one  of  tbe  parties  calling  upon  tbe 
other  to  appear  at  a  particular  time  before 
the  court,  to  show  cause,  K  any  he  have,  why 
a  certain  tbing  should  not  be  done. 

This  rule  Is  granted  generally  upon  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  the  applicant;  but  up- 
on the  hearing,  ttie  evidence  of  competent 
witnesses  must  be  given  to  support  the  rule, 
and  the  affidavit  of  the  applicant  is  InsufB- 

RULES.  Certain  limits  without  the  actual 
walls  of  the  prisons,  where  the  prisoner,  on 
proper  security  previously  given  to  the  prop- 
er authority,  may  reside.  These  limits  are 
considered,  (or  all  legal  and  practical  pur- 
poses, as  merely  a  further  extension  of  the 
prison  walls. 

A  general  principle  of  law.  recognized  as 
such  by  authorities,  and  stated  usually  In 
the  form  of  a  maxim.    It  is  called  a  rule  be- 


6)  RUNNING,  ETC. 

cause  In  doubtful  and  unforeseen  cases  It  la 
a  rule  for,  their  decision;  It  embraces  partic- 
ular cases  within  general  principles.  Toul- 
ller.  Dr.  Civ.  tit,  prel.  note  17;  1  Bl.  Comm. 
44;  Domat,  llv.  prel.  tit  1,  S  1;  Ram,  Judgm. 
30;  3  Barn.  A  Adol.  34;  2  Rues.  216.  580.  581- 
4  RusB.  305;  10  Price.  218,  219.  228;  1  Barn. 
4  C.  86;  7  Bing.  280;  1  Ld.  Raym.  728;  5 
Term  R.  5;  4  Maule  A  S.  348. 

An  ordinance  made  by  a  court  having  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

Rules  of  court  are  either  general  or  spe- 
cial. The  former  are  the  laws  by  which  the 
practice  of  the  court  Is  governed;  the  latter 
are  special  orders  made  In  particular  cases. 

See  "Rule  Nlal." 

RULES  OF  THE  KING'S  BENCH  PRISON. 
In  English  practice.  Certain  limits  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  prison,  within  which  all 
prisoners  in  custody  In  civil  actions  were 
allowed  to  live,  upon  giving  security  by  bond 
with  two  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  marshal, 
not  to  escape,  and  paying  him  a  certain  per- 
centage on  the  amount  of  the  debts  for 
which  they  were  detained.  Bagley,  Pr.; 
Holthouse. 


RUMPERE  (L.at.)  In  the  civil  law.  To 
break;  to  revoke.  Rumpitur  teaiamentum 
cum.  in  eodem  statu  manente  testatore,  ip- 
siu»  tettamenti  jus  vitiatur,  a  testament  Is 
broken  when,  the  testator  remaining  In  the 
same  state,  the  legal  force  of  the  testament 
itself  Is  destroyed.  Inst.  2.  17.  1.  A  testa- 
ment was  thus  broken  [ruptum)  by  the  sub- 
sequent adoption  of  a  child,  or  by  the  mak- 
ing of  a  subsequent  testament.  Id.  2.  17. 
1.  2.  3,    See  Dig.  28.  3. 

A  nag.    1  Thomas.  Co. 


RUNNING  ACCOUNT.  An  open  unsettled 
account,  as  distinguished  from  a  stated  and 
[juldated  account.  "Running  accounts  mean 
utual  accounts  and  reciprocal  demands  be- 
tween the  parties,  which  accounts  and  de- 
mands remain  open  and  unsettled."  Black- 
ford, J..  1  Ind.  (Carter)  335. 

RUNNING  D,AVS.  Days  counted  in  suc- 
cession, without  any  allowance  for  holldaya 

The  term  is  used  in  settling  lay  days  or  days 
of  demurrage. 

RUNNING  LANDS.  In  Scotch  law.  Lands 
where  the  ridges  of  a  field  belong  alternately 
to  different  proprietors.    Bell,  Diet. 

RUNNING  OF  THE  STATUTE  OF  LIM- 
I  tat  Ions.  A  metaphorical  expression,  by 
which  is  meant  that  the  time  mentioned  in 
the  statute  of  limitations  -  is  considered  as 
passing.     1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  861. 

RUNNING  WITH  THE  LAND.  A  tech- 
nical expression  applied  to  covenants  real 
which  affect  the  land.    See  "Covenant." 


BUNRIG  LANDS 


wben  eltber  tbe  liability  to  perform  It  < 
the  rlgbt  to  take  advantage  of  It  jtaeses  to   \ 

the  assignee  of  that  reversion. 

RUN  RIG  LANDS.  I.ands  In  Scotland  where 
the  ridges  of  a  Held  belong  alternatively  to 
dinerent  proprietors.  Anciently  this  kind  of 
posseSBion  was  advantageous  In  giving  a 
united  Interest  to  tenants  to  resist  Inroads. 
By  the  act  of  1695,  c.  23.  a  division  of  these 
lands  was  authorized,  with  the  exception  of 
lands  belonging  to  corporations.   Wharton. 

RUPTA    (Law  Lat)     In  old  records.     A 

band  or  troop.     Cowell;   Spelman. 
Ruptarii,  soldiers;  troopers.     Id. 

umpere,  q.   v.)     In 

i  term  applied  to 

Inst.  a.  17.  3; 


RURAL  SERVITUDE  (Lat.  fXTVUM  prae- 
dii  niXJci).  In  the  civil  law.  A  servitude 
annexed  to  a  rural  estate  (praevium  rv.»li- 
cum).    1  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law.  338.  g  309. 

RUSE  DE  GUERRE  (Fr.)  Literally,  a 
trick  of  war;  a  stratagem.  It  Is  said  to  be 
lawful  among  belligerents,  provided  It  does  i 


RUSTICI  (Lat.  from  ru«,  country). 

In  Feudal  Law.  Natives  of  a  con- 
quered country.  Feud.  lib.  2,  tit.  27,  SS  S-HS 
2  Bl.  Comm.  413. 

In  Old  English  Law.   Inferior  country 

tenants,  churls,  or  chorU  (Saxon,  ceorles), 
who  held  cottages  and  lands  by  the  services 
of  plowing,  and  other  labors  of  agrlculbure, 
for  the  lord.     Par.  Ant.  136;   Cowell. 

RU8TICUM  JUDICrUM  (Law  Lat.)  In 
maritime  law.  A  rough  or  rude  Judgment 
or  decision.  3  Kent,  Comm.  231;  Story, 
Bailm.  S  608a. 

RUTA  ET  CAESA  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law. 
Things  dug,  as  sand  and  lime,  and  things 
cut,  as  wood,  coal,  etc.  Dig.  19.  1.  17.  6. 
Words  used  In  conveyancing. 

RUTARII,  or  RUTTARll  (Law  Lat.)  In 
old  records.  Stipendiary  forces;  mercenary 
soldiers.  Cowell.  This  word  occurs  in  the 
articles  of  King  John's  Magna  Charta, 
(chapter  4),  but  Is  omitted  In  the  charter 
itself. 


\ 
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8ACRAMENTI  ACTIO 
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8.  C.  An  abbreviation  for  "same  case, 
dlcatlng,  when  inserted  between  two  cita- 
tions of  cases,  that  tlie  case  la  reported  In 
both  places. 

8.  F.  8.  In  tbe  civil  law.  an  abbreviation 
of  sine  fraude  sua,  without    fraud  on  his 

8.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  sine  prole,  with- 
out issue. 

An  abbreviation  of  "same  point."  or  "same 
princlpie,"  indicating,  when  Inserted  be- 
tween two  citations  of  cases,  that  the  second 
one  involves  the  same  doctrine  as  the  first. 

88.  An  abbreviation  used  in  that  part  of 
a  record,  pleading,  or  affidavit,  called  the 
statement  of  the  venue,  or  county  In  which 
It  l8  made,  as  "City  and  County  of  New 
Yorlt,  HB."  Commonly  translated  or  read, 
"to  wit."  and  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of 
icilicet. 

It  has  been  otherwise  explained  to  tie  a 
mark  used  to  denote  a  separate  section  or 
paragraph.  1  ChtU  PI.  (6th  Am.  Ed.)  305, 
note  (t). 


SABBATIH.    Commonly  used  for  "Sunday." 

Though   such    use  Is  incorrect.   It   Is  sanc- 
tioned by  usage.    See  64  N.  C.  591. 

SABBATH  BREAKING.  Violation  of  pe- 
nal laws  regulating  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 


SABINIANS.  A  sect  of  lawyers  whose  first 
chief  was  Attelue  Capito,  and  the  second 
Caellus  Sabinus,  from  whom  tbey  derived 
their  name.    Clef  des  Lois  Rom. 

SABLE.  The  heraldic  term  for  black.  It 
Is  called  "Saturn"  by  those  who  blazon  by 
planets,  and  "diamond"  by  those  who  use 
the  names  of  Jewels.  Engravers  commonly 
represent  It  by  numerous  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  lines,  crossing  each  other.  Whar- 

SABULONARIUM  (Law  Lat.  from  labu- 
Jo).  In  old  recorda  A  gravel  pit,  or  the 
free  use  of  it    Cowell. 

SAC,  or  8AK  (Law  Lat.  aaca.  gacha;  from 
Saxon,  sac.  a  cause,  sake).  In  old  English 
and  Scotch  law.  The  cognizance  which  a 
lord  bad  In  his  court  of  causes  and  suits 
arising  among  bts  vassals  or  tenants.  The 
privilege  which  a  lord  had.  within  his  man- 
or, of  holding  pleas  of  trespasses  and  other 
controversies  arising  there,  and  of  Imposing, 
levying,  and  collecting  of  his  tenants,  fines, 
and  amercements  In  regard  of  the  same,  had  falling  a  right  to  use  any  of  the  four 
Spelman;    Bracton.   fol.    lE4b.     A   privilege   shorter  forms  of  action.       i      ,> 


touching  plea,  or  correction  of  trespasses  of 
men   witbln  a  manor.     Minshew,   cited   In 
Cowell;  Rastal,  Expos. 
A  forfeiture.    Id. 

SACABURTH,  or  8ACABERE  (from  mc, 
cause,  and  flurft,  pledge).  He  that  is  robbed 
and  puts  In  surety  to  prosecute  the  feloo 
with  fresh  suit.  Brltton,  c.  15.  29;  Bracton, 
lib.  3,  c.  32;  Cowell.' 

8ACCAB0R,   SACABURTH,   or  8ACABE- 

re.    In  old  English  law.    He  that  Is  robbed 

and  puts  In  surety  to  prosecute  the  felon 
with  fresh  suit. 

8ACCULARII  (Lat,  from  gacciu,  a  bag  or 
purse).  In  the  civil  law.  Persons  who 
cheated  In  wares  or  money,  by  means  of 
sacks  or  bags  which  they  carried  with  them 
(vetitaa  in  saccule  arlet  exercentet).  Dig. 
47.  11.  7,  and  glossary  in  margin.  Blackstone, 
referring  to  this  passage,  translates  the  word 
"cutpurses."  4  Bl.  Comm.  242.  But  this  is 
hardly  warranted  by  the  text. 

SACCUS  (Law  Lat)  in  old  English  law. 
A  sack;  a  quantity  of  wool  weighing  thirty 
or  twenty-eight  stone.  Pleta,  lib.  2,  c.  79.  g 
10.  According  to  Cowell.  twenty-six  stone. 
Two  ways  made  a  sack,  and  twelve  sacks  a 
last    Fieta,  lib.  2.  c.  12,  !  2. 

A  sack  or  pack;  a  pack  saddle.  Pleta,  lib. 
a,  c.  21. 

In  a  MS.  compotus  or  household  book  of 
Bolton  Priory,  In  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  (A.  D.  ISBl),  the  ductor  sac- 
coram  is  mentioned  among  the  tiberi  terv- 
ientes  (free  servants)  of  the  priory,  and  la 
translated  "sackman." 


SACCU8  CUM  BROCHIA.  In  old  English 
law.  A  service  or  tenure  of  finding  a  sack 
and  a  broach  (pitcher)  to  the  sovereign  for 
the  use  of  the  army.    Bracton,  lib.  2,  c.  16. 

8ACQUIER.  In  marlilme  law.  The  name 
of  an  ancient  officer,  whose  business  was  to 
load  and  unload  vessels  laden  with  salt,  corn, 
or  fish,  to  prevent  the  ship's  crew  defraud- 
ing the  merchant  by  false  tale,  or  cheating 
bim  of  his  merchandise  otherwise.  Laws  of 
Oleron,  art.  11,  published  in  an  English 
translation  in  an  appendix  to  1  Pet  Adm. 
(V.    See  "Arrameur;"  "Stevedore." 

SACRA  (Lat.)  In  the  Roman  law.  The 
right  to  participate  in  the  aacred  rites  of 

the  city.    Butler.  Hor.  Jur.  27. 


BACRAMENTALES  (Law  Lat. 
turn.  oath).  Compurgatores  (q.  v 
Law  Fr.  A  Lat.  Diet, 


SACRAMENTUM 


SAFE-CONDUCT 


SACRAMENTUM  ILAvr  Lat.) 

In  Civil  Law.    A  gage  In  money  laid 

down  In  court  by  both  parties  tliat  went  to 
law,  returned  to  him  who  had  the  verdict 
on  his  side,  but  forfeited  by  the  party  who 
was  cast,  to  the  exchequer,  to  be  laid  out 
in  sacrit  rebut,  and  therefore  so  called. 
Varro,  lib.  4,  de  Ling.  IM.  c.  36. 

An  oath,  as  a  very  Bscred  thing.  Alns- 
worth ;  Vlcat. 

The  oath  taken  by  soldiers  to  be  true  to 
their  general  and  country.    Id. 

In  Old  Common  Law.    An  oath.    Car- 

pentler;  Cowell;  Jacob. 

SACRAMENTUM  DECI8I0NIS  (Lat.)  The 
voluntary  or  decisive  oath  of  the  civil  law, 
wbere  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit,  not  be- 
ing able  to  prove  his  case,  offers  to  refer 
tbe  decision  of  the  cause  to  the  oath  of  his 
advereary.  who  is  bound  to  accept  or  make 
the  same  offer  on  his  part,  or  the  whole  Is 
considered  as  confessed  by  him.  3  Bl.  Comm. 
342. 


SACRAMENTUM  HABET  IN  SE  TRES 
comltea,  verltatem,  Juttitlam  et  Judicium; 
Veritas  habenda  est  In  Jurato;  Justltia  et  Jue- 
tlclum  In  Judlee.  An  oath  has  in  It  three 
component  parts.— truth,  Justice,  and  Judg- 
ment; truth  In  the  party  swearing;  Justice 
and  Judgment  In  the  Judge  administering  the 
oath.    3  Inst.  160. 

SACRAMENTUM  SI  FATUUM  FUCRIT, 
licet falsum.tamennon  committit  perjurlum. 
A  foolish  oath,  though  false,  makes  not  per- 
jury.   2  Inst.  167. 

SACRILEGE  (from  Lat.  sacritegium,  from 
sacra,  sacred  things,  or  sacrum,  sacred,  and 
legere,  to  steal). 

In    English   CHminal     Law.     Larceny 

from  a  church.  4  Steph.  Comm.  164.  The 
crime  of  breaking  a  church  or  chapel,  and 
stealing  therein.  1  Russ.  Crimea,  843.  See 
"Sacrlleglum."  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
recognized  as  a  distinct  crime.  In  American 
iurisprudence. 

In  Old  English  Law.     Profanation  of 

holy  things;  the  alienation  to  laymen  or  to 
profane  or  common  purposes  of  what  was 
given  to  religious  persons,  and  to  pious  uses. 
Cowell. 

SACRILEGIUM  (Lat  tram  mcrwm,  sacred, 
and  legere,  to  steal).  In  the  civil  law.  The 
stealing  of  sacred  things,  or  things  dedicat- 
ed to  sacred  uses;  the  taking  of  things  out 
of  a  holy  place.    Calv.  Lei.;  Brissonlus. 

Tbe  violation  of  an  Imperial  rescript  or 
constitution.  3acrilegH  (n«ior  est  reicripto 
principU  obviari.  It  amounts  to  sacrilege  to 
oppose  or  hinder  the  execution  of  the  prince's 
rescript-  Code.  1.  23.  5;  I  Bl.  Comm.  74. 
The  text  of  the  Code  here  referred  to.  reads, 
SacrilegH  Instar  e»t — divlnU  obviare  bene- 
ftciit. 

8ACRILEGU3    (Lat.)     In   the  civil    end 


law.  A  sacrilegious  person;  one 
guilty  of  sacrilege;  he  who  takes  away  any- 
thing that  is  given  for  the  divine  and  tme 
service  of  God. 

SACRILEGUS  OMNIUM  PRAEDORUM 
cupidltatem  et  acelerem  superat.  A  sacri- 
legious person  transcends  the  cupidity  and 
wickedness  of  all  other  robbers.    4  Coke,  106. 

SACRISTAN.  A  sexton,  anciently  called 
sagerson.  or  sagiaton;  the  keeper  of  things 
belonging  to  divine  worship. 


SAEPE  CONSTITUTUM  EST,  RES  INTER 
alios  Judlcataaalila  non  praejudlcare.  It  has 
often  been  settled  that  matters  adjudged  be- 
tween others  ought  not  to  prejudice  those 
who  were  not  parties.    Dig.  42.  1.  63. 

SAEPE  VIATOREM  NOVA  NON  VETU8 
orblta  faint.  Often  It  Is  the  new  track,  not 
tlie  old  one,  which  deceives  the  traveller.  4 
Inst.  34. 

SAEPENUMERO  UBI  PR0PRIETA3  VER- 
borem  attendltur,  eeneus  veritatia  amlttltur. 
Frequently,  where  the  propriety  of  words  la 
attended  to,  the  meaning  of  truth  Is  lost.  7 
Coke,  27. 

8AEVITIA  (Lat.)  Cruelty  of  one  spouse 
to  the  other.  To  constitute  aaevitia  there 
must  be  such  a  degree  of  cruelty  as  to  en- 
danger the  party's  suffering  bodily  hurL  1 
Hagg.  Consist.  35;  2  Mass.  150;  3  Mass.  321; 
4  Mass.  6S7. 

SAFE-CONDUCT.  A  passport  or  permla- 
Blon  from  a  neutral  state  to  persons  who 
are  thus  authorized  to  go  and  return  In  safe- 
ty, and,  sometimes,  to  carry  away  certain 
things  In  safety. 

According  to  common  usage,  the  term 
"passport"  Is  employed  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions for  tbe  permission  given  to  persons 
when  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  go  where  they  please;  and  "safe-conduct" 
Is  the  name  given  to  tbe  Instrument  which 
au'horiiea  certain  persons,  as  enemies,  to  go- 
Lnto  places  where  they  could  not  go  wlthont. 
danger  unless  thus  authorized  by  the  gov- 

The  name  Of  an  Instrument  given  to  the- 
captain  or  master  of  a  ship  to  proceed  on  a 
particular  voyage.  It  usually  contains  hla 
name  and  residence,  the  name,  description, 
and  destination  of  the  ship,  with  such  other 
matters  as  the  practice  of  tbe  place  requires. 
This  document  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  every  neutral  ship. 

Act  Cong,  April  30,  1790,  i  27,  punlsheB- 
the  violation  of  any  safe-conduct  or  passport 
granted  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  on  conviction,  with  Imprisonment, 
not  exceeding  three  years,  and  a  Bne  et  thft^ 


SAFE-PLEDGE 


SAFE-PLEDGE.  A  surety  glveo  that  a 
man  eball  appear  upon  &  certain  day.  Brae- 
too.  Ub,  4.  c.  1. 

SAFEGUARD.  A  protection  or  the  king 
to  one  who  Is  a  Btranger,  vho  fears  violence 
trom  some  of  his  subjects  for  seeking  bis 
right  by  course  of  law.    Reg.  Orlg.  26. 

SAGES  DE  LA  LEY  (Law  Fr.|  Sages  ot 
the  law;  persons  learned  in  the  law.  A  term 
applied  to  the  chancellor  and  Justices  of  the 
king's  bench. 

8AGIBARO  (Law  Lat.  from  hoc-,  or  iiiy,  a 
cause,  and  baro.  a  man).  In  old  European 
law.  A  Judge  or  Justice;  literally,  a  man  of 
causes  (vir  causarutn-),  or  having  charge  or 
supervision  of  causes  (cousis  el  Hltbug  prae- 
potitua).  Spelman.  One  who  administered 
Justice  and  decided  causes  In  the  mallurn,  or 
public  assembly.  Id.;  L.  Salic,  tit.  56,  H 
2-4;  LL.  Inae.  c.  6. 

SAID.    Before  mentioned. 

In  contracts  and  pleadings  it  is  usual  and 
proper,  when  It  Is  desired  to  speak  of  a  per- 
aou  or  thing  before  mentioned,  to  designate 
them  by  the  term  "said"  or  "aforesaid,"  or 
by  some  similar  term;  otherwise  the  latter 
d«scriptloD  will  be  111  for  want  of  certainty. 
2  Lev.  207;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Pleader"  (C  18); 
Oould,  PI.  c.  3,  S  63. 

"Said"  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  the 
last  antecedent.    10  Ind.  372. 

SAIGA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  European  law. 
A  Oerman  coin  of  the  value  of  a  penny,  or 
of  three  pence.  L.  Alaman.  tit.  6,  S  2;  L. 
Bolor.  UL  8,  c.  2,  i  3;  Spelman. 

SAIL,  In  insurance  law.  To  move,  on 
the  prosecution  of  a  voyage;  to  matte  a  move- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  sea. 
Cowen,  J..  3  Hill  (N.  Y.)  126;  Lord  Den- 
man,  C.  J.,  1  Cromp.,  M.  ft  R.  809.  818.  The 
least  locomotion,  with  readiness  of  equip- 
ment and  clearance,  satlsfles  a  warranty  to 
sail.    3  Barn.  «  Adol.  514. 

SAILING  INSTRUCTIONS.  In  maritime 
law.  Written  or  printed  directions,  deliv- 
ered by  the  commanding  officer  of  a  convoy 
to  the  several  maeters  of  the  ships  under 
his  care,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  un- 
derstand and  answer  his  signals,  to  know 
the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed  for  the 
fleet  In  case  of  dispersion  by  storm,  by  an 
enemy,  or  by  any  other  accident. 

Without  sailing  InBtructlons.  no  vessel  can 
have  the  full  protection  and  beueQt  of  con- 
voy.   Marsh.  Ins.  36S. 

SAILORS,    Seamen:  mariners.    See  "Sea- 


SAINT  MARTIN  LE  GRAND,  COURT  OF. 
A  writ  of  error  formerly  lay  from  the  sher- 
iff's courts  in  the  city  of  London  to  the  court 
of  hustings,  before  the  mayor,  recorder,  and 


eherlffs,  and  thence  to  Justices  appointed  by 
the  royal  commission,  who  ufied  to  sit  in 
the  church  of  St.  Martin  le  Orand,  and  from 
the  Judgment  of  those  justices  a  writ  of 
error  lay  Immediately  to  the  house  of  lords. 
Fltzh.  Nat.  Brev. 

SAINT  SIMONISM.  An  elaborate  form  of 
noncommunistic  socialism.  It  is  a  scheme 
which  does  not  contemplate  an  eqOal.  but  an 
unequal,  division  of  the  produce.  It  does  not 
propose  that  all  should  be  occupied  atlke, 
but  differently,  according  to  their  vocation 
or  capacity;  the  function  of  each  being  aa- 
Signed,  like  grades  in  a  regiment,  by  the 
choice  of  the  directing  authority,  and  the 
remuneration  being  by  salary,  proportioned 
to  the  Importance,,  In  the  eyes  of  that  au- 
thority, of  the  function  Itself,  and  tbe  mer- 
its of  tbe  person  who  fulfllls  It  1  Mill.  Pol. 
Econ.  268. 

SAIO  (Law  Lat.)  In  Gothic  law.  The 
ministerial  offlcer  of  a  court  or  magistrate. 
who  brought  parties  into  couri  (qui  reot 
protrarU  in  'indirium),  and  executed  the  or- 
ders of  his  superior.  Spelman  thinks  the 
word  may  be  derived  from  tbe  Saxon  sagol. 
or  laiol.  a  staff,  giving  it  the  sense  of  the 
modem  "tipstaff." 


SAISIE  ARRET.  In  French  law.  An  at- 
tachment ot  properiy  in  the  possession  of 
a  third  person. 

SAISIE  EXECUTION.  In  French  law.  A 
writ  of  execution  by  which  the  creditor 
places  under  the  custody  of  the  law  the  mov- 
ables of  his  debtor,  which  are  liable  to  sels- 
ure,  In  order  that  out  of  them  he  may  ob- 
tain payment  of  the  debt  due  by  him.  Code 
Prac.  La.  art  641;  Dallos.  It  la  a  writ  very 
similar  to  tbe  fieri  facial  of  the  common 

SAISIE  FORAINE.  InFrenchlaw.  A  per- 
mission given  by  the  proper  Judicial  officer 
to  authorize  a  creditor  to  seize  the  property 

of  bis  debtor  in  the  district  which  he  inhab- 
its. Dalloz.  It  has  the  effect  of  an  attach- 
ment of  property,  wblcb  is  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  debt  due. 

SAISfEGAGERlE.  In  French  taw.  A  con- 
servatory act  of  execution,  by  which  the 
owner  or  principal  lessor  ot  a  house  or  farm 
causes  the  furniture  of  the  house  or  farm 
leased,  and  on  which  he  has  a  lien,  to  be 
seised,  in  order  to  obtain  tl^e  rent  due  to 
him.  It  is  similar  to  the  "distress"  of  the 
law.    Dalloz. 


SAISIE  IMMOBILIERE.  In  French  law.  A 
writ  by  which  the  creditor  puts  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the  law  the  Immovables  of  his  debt- 
or, that  out  of  the  proceeds  of  thetr  sale  he 
may  be  paid  his  demand. 
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SALADINE  TENTH.  A  tax  Imposed  In 
England  and  Prance,  In  IISS,  by  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  cruBada 
undertaken  by  Richard  I.,  ot  England,  and 
Philip  AuguBtus,  of  France,  agt^net  Saladin. 
sultan  of  Egypt,  then  going  to  besiege  Jeru- 
Batem.  By  this  tax,  every  person  who  did 
not  enter  hlmeeif  a  crusader  was  obliged  to 
pay  a  tenth  of  his  yearly  revenue,  and  of 
the  value  of  all  his  movables,  except  his 
wearing  apparel,  books,  and  arms.  The  Car- 
thiiBlans,  Bernardlnes,  and  some  other  re- 
ligious persons,  were  exempt.  Gibbon  re- 
marks that  when  the  necessity  for  this  tax 
no  longer  existed,  the  churcli  still  clung  to 
It  as  too  lucrative  to  be  abandoned,  and 
thus  arose  the  tithing  of  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices for  the  pope  or  otber  sovereigns.    Enc. 

SALARIUM  (Lat.  from  nal,  salt). 

In   the  Civil    Law.    An  allowance  of 

provisions.    Calv.  Lex. 

A  stipend,  wages,  or  compensation  for 
service.    Id.;  Dig.  7.  1.  7.  2;  id.  44.  7.  61.  1. 

An  annual  allowance  or  compensation.   Id. 

In  Old  European  Law.    The  rents  or 

profits  of  &  tola,  tiall  or  house.  Cowell. 

SALARY.  A  reward  or  recompense  for 
services  performed. 

It  Is  applied  to  the  reward  paid  to  a  pub- 
lic officer  for  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties. 

Salary  Is  also  applied  to  the  reward  paid 
for  the  performance  of  other  services;  but 
If  It  be  not  fixed  for  each  year.  It  U  called 
"lionorarlum."  Poth.  ad  Pand.  According  to 
M.  Duvergler,  the  distinction  between  "hon- 
orarium" and  "salary"  Is  this:  By  the  for- 
mer Is  understood  the  reward  given  to  the 
most  elevated  professions  tor  services  per- 
formed; and  by  the  latter,  the  price  of  hir- 
ing of  domestic  servants  and  workmen.  IS 
Toulller.  Dr.  Civ.  n.  268,  p.  292,  note. 

There  Is  this  dilTerence  between  "salary" 
and  "price." — the  former  Is  the  reward  paid 
for  services  or  for  the  hire  of  things;  the  lat- 
ter Is  the  consideration  paid  for  a  thing 
sold.    Lee.  Elm.  jig  907,  90S. 

"Salary"  and  "wages"  have  been  held  to 
he  synons'mous  (24  Fla.  29).  but  in  other 
cases,  distinctions  have  been  suggested. — 
one,  that  salary  is  per  annum  compensation 
(42  Alb.  Law  J.  332).  and  another,  that  the 
difference  lies  In  the  more  or  less  honorable 
character  of  the  services  for  which  they  are 
paid.     99  Pa.  St.  S42. 

SALE.  An  agreement  by  which  one  of  two 
contracting  parties,  called  the  "Eellcr."  gives 
a  thing  and  passes  the  title  to  It,  In  ex- 
change for  a  certain  price  In  current  money. 
to  the  other  party,  who  is  called  the  "buyer" 
or  "purchaser,"  who,  on  hiB  part.  Bgreea  to 
pay  such  price.  Pardessus,  Dr.  Com.  note 
6;  Noy,  Max.  c,  42:  Shep.  Touch,  244;  2 
Kent.  Comm.  363;   Poth.  Vente,  note  1.     A 


11)  SALE  NOTE 

transfer  of  the  absolute  or  general  propert7 
in  a  thing  for  a  price  in  money.  Ben]. 
Sales.  S  1. 

This  contract  dltters  from  a  barter  or  ex- 
change in  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  price 
or  con^deratlon.  Instead  of  being  paid  In 
money.  Is  paid  In  goods  or  merchandise  sus- 
ceptible of  a  valuation.  3  Salh.  157;  12  N. 
H.  390;  10  Vt  457.  It  dlfTers  from  "accord 
and  satisfaction."  because  in  that  contract 
the  thing  Is  given  tor  the  purpose  of  quiet- 
ing a  claim,  and  not  for  a  price.  An  oner- 
ous gift,  when  the  burden  It  Imposes  la  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  Is,  when  ac- 
cepted. In  the  nature  of  a  sale.  When  pai^ 
tltion  is  made  between  two  or  more  Joint 
owners  of  a  chattel,  it  would  seem  the  con- 
tract Is  In  the  nature  of  a  barter.  See  It 
Pick.  (Mass.)  311. 

(1)  An  absolute  sale  is  one  made  and 
tMmpleted  without  any  condition  whatever. 

(2)  A  conditional  sale  Is  one  which  de- 
pends for  its  validity  upon  the  fulfillment 
of  some  condition.  See  4  Wash.  C.  C.  (U. 
S.)  688;  10  Pick.  (Mass.)  522;  18  Johns.  (N. 
Y.)  141:  8  Vt.  154;  2  Hawle  (Pa.)  326; 
Cose  (N.  J.)  292;  2  A.  K.  Marsh.  (Ky.)  430. 

(3)  A  forced  sale  is  one  made  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  property. 
by  some  officer  appointed  by  law,  as  by  a 
marshal  or  a  sheriff,  in  obedience  to  the 
mandate  of  a  competent  tribunal.  This  sa1« 
has  the  effect  to  transfer  all  the  rights  the 
owner  had  in  the  property,  but  it  does  not, 
like  a  voluntary  Bal6  of  personal  property, 
guaranty  a  title  to  the  thing  sold;  It  merely 
transfers  the  rights  of  the  person  as  whose 
property  it  has  l>een  seized  This  kind  of  a 
sale  Is  sometimes  called  a  "judicial  sale." 

(4)  A  private  sale  Is  one  made  voluntft- 
rily,  and  not  by  auction. 

(5)  A  public  sale  Is  one  made  at  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Auction  sales  some- 
times are  voluntary,  as,  when  the  owner 
chooses  to  sell  his  goods  In  this  way.  and 
then  as  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer  tha 
usual  rules  relating  to  sales  apply;  or  they 
are  Involuntary  or  forced,  when  the  same 
rules  do  not  apply. 

(6)  A  voluntary  sale  Is  one  made  freelT 
without  constraint  by  the  owner  of  the  thins 
sold.  This  Is  the  common  case  of  sales,  and 
lo  this  class  the  general  rules  of  the  law  of 
sale  apply. 

SALE  AND  RETURN.  When  goods  are 
sent  from  a  manufacturer  or  wholesale  deal- 
er to  a  retail  trader,  in  the  hope  that  be 
may  purchase  them,  with  the  understanding 
that  what  he  may  choose  to  take  he  shall 
have  as  on  a  contract  of  sale,  and  what  he 
does  not  take  he  will  retain  as  a  consignee 
for  the  owner,  the  goods  are  shid  to  have 
been  sent  on  "sale  and  return." 

The  goods  taken  by  the  receiver  as  on  sale 
will  be  considered  as  sold,  and  the  title  to 
them  la  vested  In  the  receiver  of  them.  The 
goods  he  does  not  buy  are  considered  as  a 
deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver  of  them, 
and  the  title  is  In  the  person  who  sent  them. 
1  Belt,  Comm.  (5th  Ed.)  26S. 

SALE  NOTE.    A  memorandum  given  by  a 


SALFURD  HUNDRED,  ETC.  (83 

broker  to  a  seller  or  buyer  of  goods,  stating 

the  Tact  tbat  certain  goods  bave  been  sold 
by  him  OQ. account  of  a  person  called  the 
"seller"  to,  another  person  called  the  "buy' 
er."  Sale  notes  are  also  called  "bought  and 
sold  notes."    See  "Bought  Note." 

6ALFORD  HUNDRED  COURT  OF  REC- 
ord.  An  inferior  and  local  court  of  record 
having  Jurisdiction  In  personal  actions, 
where  the  debt  or  damage  sought  to  be  re- 
covered does  not  exceed  £50.  If  the  cause 
o[  action  arise  within  the  Hundred  of  Sal- 
ford.  St.  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  130;  2  Eich.  346. 
See  "Hundred." 

SALIQUE  (or  SALIC)  LAW.  The  name  of 
a  code  of  laws,  so  called  from  tbe  Sallana,  a 
people  of  Germany  who  settled  In  Gaul  un- 
der their  king  Pharamond. 

The  most  remarkable  law  oF  this  code, 
whlcb  is  sometimes  itself  called  theSallc  law, 
Is  tbat  which  regards  succeBelon.  De  terra 
vero  aalioa  nulla  portio  haereditatis  transit 
in  mvlierem,  serf  hoc  virilia  textus  acquirlt; 
hoc  est,  flHi  in  ipsa  fiaereditate  tvccedunt, 
no  part  of  tbe  sallque  land  passes  to  temales. 
but  tbe  mates  alone  are  capable  of  taking: 
that  is,  the  sons  succeed  to  the  Inheritance. 
This  has  ever  excluded  females  from  tbe 
throne  of  France. 

SALOON.  Tbe  term  does  not  necessarily 
Imply  a  place  for  the  sale  of  Intoxicants.  " 
Tex.  364.    But  see  105  Mass.  40. 

SALT  SILVER.  One  penny  paid  at  t)ie 
feast  day  of  St.  Martin,  by  the  tenants  of 
some  manors,  as  a  commutation  for  the 
ice  of  carrying  their  lord's  Ealt  from  market 
to  his  larder.    Par.  Ant.  496. 

8ALU8  (Lat.)     Health;  prosperity;  safety. 

8ALUS  POPULI  EST  SUPREMA  LEX. 
Tbe  safety  of  the  people  Is  the  supreme  law. 
Bac.  Max.  reg.  12;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  1;  13 
Coke,  139. 


SALUTE  (LaL  galM).  A  gold  coin  stamp- 
ed by  Henry  V.  in  France,  after  his  con- 
quests there,  whereon  the  arms  of  England 
and  France  were  stamped  quarterly.  Stow. 
Chron.  589;  Cowell. 

8ALUTEM  (Lat.)  Health;  greeting;  pros- 
perity; salvation.  An  expreselon  of  saluta- 
tion used  by  the  Romans  in  tbe  commence- 
ment ot  their  letters  or  eplatles,  generally 
abbreviated.  B.  "C.  PHniut  CorneHo  Tacit o 
luo.  a."  Plin.  Ep.  1.  6,  et  passim.  In  legal 
Instruments,  it  was  written  at  length,  Titiva 
Seio  iHilutem.  Dig.  17.  1.  60.  lUe  ilti  talu- 
tem.     Id.  69. 

A  formal  word  In  the  commencement  of 
Roman  deeds  and  charters,  which,  during 
the  later  periods  of  the  empire,  were  writ- 
ten In  an  epistolary  form.  See  "Bpistola." 
After  Christianity  had  become  established, 
satutem  seems  to  have  been  used  In  its  re- 
ligious sense  of  "salvation. 

A  formal  word  in  the  i 


SALVAGE 

old  English  deeds,  probably  derived  from 
the  Roman  practice  above  noticed.  Omnibus 
Christi  fidelibvB  ad  qaoi  praetentes  literae 
indenlatae  pervenerint.  A.  de  B.  taltitem  i» 
Domino  aempiternam;  Scialis  me  dedisse, 
to  all  Christian  people  to  whom  these 
presents  [present  letters]  Indented  shall 
come,  A.  ot  B.  sends  greeting  [or  salvation], 
In  our  Lord  everlasting.    LltL  §  372. 

A  formal  word  Invariably  used  lu  the  ad- 
dress of  old  English  writs,  which  commenced 
In  the  epistolary  form.  Bei  vice  oomili, 
etc..  lalulem.  the  king  to  the  sheriff,  etc., 
greeting.  Reg.  Grig.  &  Jud.  per  tot.  Trans- 
lated "greeting,"  and  retained  In  modern 
EngUsb  and  American  writs.  See  "Breve." 
Called  by  Finch  the  "saluUtion"  of  the  writ. 
Finch,  Law,  bk.  4,  c.  1. 


SALVAGE.  In  maritime  law,  A  compen- 
sation given  by  the  maritime  law  for  serv- 
ice rendered  In  saving  property  or  resculns 
it  from  impending  peril  on  the  sea  or 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  the  sea,  or,  in  tbe 
United  States,  on  a  public  navigable  river  or 
lake,  where  Interstate  or  fordgn  commerce 
Is  carried  on.  1  Sumn.  (U.  S.)  210.  416;  12 
How.  (U.  S.)  466;  1  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  420; 
6  McLean  (U.  S.)  369. 

OccaBlonally  used  to  designate  tbe  prop- 
erty saved.  2  Phil.  Ins.  5  1488;  2  Para  Mar. 
Law,  695. 

There  are  three  things  essential  to  the 
right  to  salvage: 

(1)  The  peril.  In  order  to  found  a  title 
to  salvage,  the  peril  from  which  the  prop- 
erty was  saved  must  be  real,  not  speculative 
merely  (1  Cranch  [U.  S.]  1);  but  it  need 
not  be  such  that  escape  from  it  by  any  other 
means  than  by  the  aid  of  the  salvors  was 
impossible.  It  is  sufficient  tbat  the  peril  was 
something  extraordinary, — something  differ- 
ing In  kind  and  degree  from  the  ordinary 
periiB  of  navigation.  1  Curt.  [U.  8.]  353; 
"  CurL  [U.  SI  350.     All  services  rendered 

sea  to  a  vessel  in  distress  are  salvage 
services.  1  W.  Rob.  Adm.  174;  3  W.  Rob. 
Adm.  71.  But  the  peril  must  be  present  and 
pending,  not  future,  contingent,  and  conjec- 
tural. 1  Sumn.  (U.  S.)  216;  3  Hagg.  Adm. 
344.  it  may  arise  from  tbe  sea,  rocks,  fire, 
pirates,  or  enemies  (1  Cranch  [U.  3.)  1),  or 
from  the  Bicknees  or  death  of  the  crew  or 
master  (1  Curt.  [U.  S.]  376;  2  Wall.  Jr.  [U. 
3.]  69;  1  Swab.  84). 

(2)  The  saving.  In  order  to  give  a  title 
to  salvage,  the  property  must  be  elTectually 
saved ;  It  must  be  brought  to  some  port  of 
safety,  and  It  must  be  there  In  a  state  capa- 
ble of  being  restored  to  the  owner,  before  the 
service  can  be  deemed  completed.  1  Sumn. 
(U.  S.)  417;  1  W.  Rob.  Adm.  329.  40S.  It 
must  be  saved  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
asserted  salvors,  or  their  services  m.u8t  con- 
tribute in  some  certain  degree  to  save  it  (4 
Wash. C.C.[ U.S.]  651;  01c.Adm.[U.S.l  462) ; 
though,  if  the  services  were  rendered  on  the 
request  of  tbe  master  or  owner,  the  salvor 
is  entitled  to  salvage,  though  the  services 
were    slight,  and   the  property   was  saved 


SALVAGE  CHARGES  (S; 

mainir  bj  a  providential  act  (5  McLean  [TT. 
S.)  359;  1  Newb-Adm.  [U.S.]  130;  2  W.Rob. 
Adm.  91;  Bee,  Adm.  [U.  S.]  90;  9  Lond.  Jur. 
118). 

(3)  The  place.  !□  England  It  bas  been 
held  that  the  Bervlces  must  be  rendered  on 
the  high  Heas,  or,  at  least,  extra  corpus  comi- 
tatus.  in  order  to  give  the  admiralty  court 
Juriediction  to  decree  salvage;  but  In  this 
country  It  la  held  that  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  have  jurisdiction  to  de- 
cree salvage  for  services  rendered  on  tide 
waters  and  on  the  lakes  or  rivers  where  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on, 
although  infra  corpus  comitatus.  12  How. 
(U.  S.)  466;  1  Blatchf.  (U.  S.)  420;  6  Mc- 
Lean (U.  S.)  359. 

SALVAGE  CHARQE8.  In  Insurance.  All 
those  costB,  expenses,  and  charges  necessari- 
ly incurred  in  and  about  the  saving  and 
preservation  of  the  property  Imperilled,  and 
which.  If  the  property  be  insured,  are  eventu- 
ally bonie  by  the  underwrtters.  Stev.  At.  c. 
2,  SI. 

SALVAGE  LOSS.  That  kind  of  loss  which 
It  is  presumed  would,  but  for  certain  serv- 
icea  rendered  and  eiertlons  made,  have  be- 
come a  total  loss.  It  also  means,  among 
underwriters  and  average  adjusters,  a  mode 
of  settling  a  loss,  under  a  policy,  In  cases 
where  the  goods  have  been  necessarily  sold 
at  a  port  short  of  the  port  of  destination, 
In  consequence  of  the  perils  Insured  against. 
In  such  cases,  though  the  property  be  not 
abandoned  to  the  underwriter,  the  prlncipla 
of  aI>andonment  is  aseumed  In  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  lose.  The  underwriter  pays  a 
total  loss.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  goods,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  are 
retained  by  the  assured,  and  he  credits  the 
underwriter  with  the  amount  2  Phil.  Ins. 
I  1480;  Stev.  Av.  c.  2,  {  1. 

SALVAGE  SERVICE.  In  maritime  law. 
Any  servtce  rendered  in  saving  property  on 
the  sea,  or  wrecked  on  the  coast  o(  the  sea. 
Story,  J.,  1  Sumn,  (U.  S.)  210. 


SALVO  (Lat.)  Saving;  excepting;  with- 
out prejudice  to.  Salvo  me  et  tuteredibus 
meis,  except  me  and  my  heirs.  jSoIvo  fare 
cuiuslibet.  without  prejudice  to  the  rlghta  of 
any  one. 

SALVOR.  In  maritime  law.  A  person  who 
saves  property  or  rescues  it  from  impending 
peril  on  the  sea  or  when  wrecked  on  the 
ooast  of  the.  sea,  or.  In  the  United  States,  on 
a  public  navigable  river  or  lake  where  inter- 
state commerce  Is  carried  on,  and  who  la 
under  no  pre-existing  contract  or  obligation 
of  duty  by  his  relation  to  the  property  to 
render  such  services.  1  Hagg.  Adm.  236;  1 
Curt.  (U.  3.)  378. 

SALVUS  PLEGIU8  (Law  Lat.)  A  safe 
pledge;  called,  also,  "certtu  plegiva,"  a  sure 
pledge.    Bracton,  fol.  160b. 

SAMPLE.    A  small  quantity  of  any  com- 


modity or  merchandise,  exhibited  as  a  speci- 
men ot  a  larger  quantity,  called  the  "bulk," 

When  a  sale  is  made  by  sample,  and  it 
afterwards  turns  out  that  the  bMk  does  not 
correspond  with  It,  the  purchaairtB  not,  in 
general,  bound  to  take  the  propany  on  a 
compensation  being  made  to  him  tor  the  dif- 
ference. 1  Campb.  113,  See  2  East,  314;  4 
Campb.  22;  9  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  20;  12  Wend. 
(N.  Y.)  413,  56G;  6  Johns.  (N.  Y,)  395;  6 
N.  Y.  73,  95;  13  Mass.  139;  2  Nott  ft  McC. 
(S.  C.)  638;  3  Rawie  (Pa.)  37;  14  Mees.  & 
W.  651. 


SANCTIO  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  That 
part  ot  a  law  by  which  a  penalty  was  or- 
dained against  those  who  should  violate  It. 
Inst.  2.  1.  10. 

SANCTION.  That  part  of  a  law  which  In- 
Qicts  a  penalty  for  Its  violation,  or  bestows 
a  reward  for  Its  observance.  Sanctions  are 
of  two  kinds, — those  which  redress  civil  in- 
juries, called  "civil  sanctions,",  and  those 
which  punish  cHmes,  called  "penal  sanc- 
tlona"  1  Heffm.  I«g.  OutI,  279;  Rutbet^ 
forth,  Inst.  hk.  2,  c.  6,  i  6;  TouUier,  Dr. 
Civ.  UL  prel.  86;  1  Bl.  (3omm.  56. 

SANCTUARY.  A  place  of  refuge,  where 
the  process  of  the  law  cannot  be  executed. 

Sanctuaries  may  be  divided  into  religious 
and  civil.  The  former  were  very  common  In 
Europe,— religious  bouses  affording  protec- 
tion from  arrest  to  all  persons,  whether  ac- 
cused of  crtme  or  pursued  for  debt  4  Bl. 
Comm.  332.  This  kind  was  never  known  In 
the  United  States. 

Civil  sanctuary,  or  that  protection  which 
Is  afforded  to  a  man  by  his  own  house,  was 
always  respected  In  this  country.  The  house 
protects  the  owner  from  the  service  of  all 
civil  process  in  the  first  Instance,  but  not 
If  he  is  once  lawfully  arrested  and  takes 
refuge  In  bis  own  house.  See  "House;"  "Ar- 
rest" 

No  place  affords  protection  from  arrest  In 
criminal  cases.  A  man  may,  therefore,  be 
arrested  in  his  own  house  in  such  cases,  and 
the  doors  may  be  broken  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  arrest    See  "Arrest." 

8ANCTUS,  or  SANCTUM  (Lat  from  san- 
eire).  In  the  civil  law.  That  which  Is 
guarded  and   fenced    round  against  Injury 

(guod  ab  injuria  ftominiiwi  def ensum  atque 
munitum  eat).  Dig.  1.  8.  pr.  Derived  by 
Marclan,  in  the  Digests,  from  sap mino,  which 
were  certain  herbs  carried  by  the  legates  ot 
the  Roman  people  to  seoure  them  from 
harm.    Id.  S  1. 

SAND  GAVEL.  A  payment  due  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Rodley,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  for  liberty  granted  to  the  ten- 
ants to  dig  sand  tor  their  common  use.  Cow- 


8ANE  (Law  Ft.  and  Eng.;  from  Lat.  so- 
nu().  Sound.  De  non  tone  memotie,  of  un- 
sound memory,  non  compot  mentis.    Lltt,  9 


SANGUINE,  or  MURREV.  An  heraldic 
term  for  "blood  color,"  called,  in  the  arma 
of  prlncea,  "dragon's  tail."  and,  tn  thOM  of 
lords,  "aardonyi."  It  Ib  a  tincture  of  very  In- 
frequent occurrence,  and  not  recognized  hy 
Bome  wrltere.  In  engraving,  It  Is  denoted  by 
numerous  lines  in  saltlre.  Wharton. 

8ANQUINEM  EMERE  (Lat.)  In  feudal 
law.  A  redemption  by  vlllelDS,  of  their  blood 
or  tenure.  In  order  to  become  freemen. 

SANGUINIS  CONJUNCTIO  BENEVOLEN- 
tia  devlncit  homines  et  caritate.  A  tie  of 
blood  overcomes  men  through  benevolence 
and  family  affection.  6  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 
1,  13. 

SANI8.  A  kind  of  punishment  among  the 
QreekB,  Indicted  by  binding  the  malefactor 
fast  to  a  piece  of  wood.    Enc.  Load. 

SANITARY  AUTHORITIES.  In  the  Eng- 
lish law  bodies  having  Jurisdiction  over  their 
respective  districts  In  regard  to  Bewerage. 
drainage,  scavenging,  the  supply  of  water, 
the  prevention  of  nuisances  and  offensive 
trades,  etc.,  all  of  which  come  under  the 
head  of  "Banltary  matters"  in  the  special 
sense  of  the  worda  Sanitary  authorities  al- 
so have  Jurisdiction  in  matters  coming  under 
the  head  of  "local  government"  {g.  v.)  Pub- 
lic Health  Act  ISIE,  passim. 

SANITY.  The  state  of  a  person  who  has 
a  sound  understanding;  the  reverse  of  In- 
sanity {g.  V.) 


SANS  IMPEACHMENT  OE  WAST  (Law 
Ft.)  Without  Impeachment  of  waste.  Litt 
3  162.    See  "Absque  Impetitlone  Vastt." 

SANS  NOMBRE  (Ft.  without  number).  In 
English  law.  A  term  used  In  relation  to  the 
right  of  putting  animals  on  a  common.  The 
term  common  lana  nombre  does  not  mean 
that  the  beasts  are  to  be  Innumerable,  but 
only  Indefinite,  not  certain  (Willes,  227); 
but  they  are  limited  to  the  commoner's  own 
commonable  cattle,  levant  et  couchant,  upon 
his  lands,  or  as  many  cattle  as  the  land  of 
the  commoner  can  keep  and  maintain  In 
winter.  2  Brownl.  101;  Ventr.  54;  5  Term 
R.  48;  1  Wm.  Saund.  28.  note  4. 


SANS  RECOUPS  (Ft.  without 
Words  which  are  sometimes  added  to  an  in- 
dorsement by  the  Indorsee  to  avoid  Incur' 
ring  any  liability.  Chit.  Bills,  179;  7  Taiint. 
160;  3  Cranch  {U.  S.)  193;  7  Cranch  (U.  S.) 
159;  12  Mass.  172;  14  Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.)  325. 
See  "Without  Recourse." 

SAPIENS  INCIPIT  A  pine;  ET  OUOO 
primum  eat  In  intentione,  ultimum  est  in 
executlone.  A  wise  man  begins  with  the 
last;  and  what  is  first  In  Intention  Is  last  In 
execution.    10  Coke,  25. 


4}  SATISFIED,  ETC. 

SAPIENS  OMNIA  AQIT  CUM  CONSILIO. 
A  wise  man  does  everything  advisedly.  4 
Inst.  4. 

8APIENTIA  LEGIS  NUMMARIO  PRETIO 
non  est  aestlmanda.  The  wisdom  of  the  law 
cannot  be  valued  by  money.    Jenk.  Cent.  Cas. 

168. 

SAPIENTIS  JU0ICI8  EST  COGITARE 
tantum  sibl  ease  permlssum,  quantum  com- 
mlsaum  et  credltum.  It  Is  the  dutyofawiee 
Judge  to  think  so  much  only  permitted  to 
him  as  Is  committed  and  Intrusted  to  him. 
4  Inst.  163. 

8ARCULATURA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  rec- 
ords. Weeding  corn;  a  tenant's  service  of 
weeding  tor  the  lord.    Cowell. 

SART.  In  old  English  law.  A  piece  of 
woodland,  turned  Into  arable.  Cowell.  See 
"ABsart." 


SA8INE.  In  Scotch  law.  The  symbolical 
delivery  of  land,  anewering  to  the  livery  of 
seisin  of  the  old  English  law.  4  Kent,  Comm. 
469. 

8A880N8.  The  corruption  of  Saxons.  A 
name  of  contempt  formerly  given  to  the  Eng- 
lish, while  they  affected  to  be  called  "An- 
gles."   They  are  still  so  called  by  the  Welsh. 


SATISOATIO  (Lat.  salU.  and  dare).  In 
civil  law.  Security  given  by  a  party  to  an 
action  to  pay  what  might  be  adjudged 
against  him.  It  Is  a  satisfactory  security.  In 
opposition  to  a  naked  security  or  promise. 
VIcat;  3  Bl.  Comm.  291. 

SATISFACTION  (Lat.  mtis.  enough,  fa- 
do,  to  do,  to  make).  In  practice.  An  entry 
made  on  the  record,  by  which  a  party  in 
whose  favor  a  Judgment  was  rendered  de- 
clares that  he  has  been  satisfied  and  paid. 

SATISFACTION  PIECE.  In  English  prac- 
tice. An  Instrument  of  writing  in  Which  It 
Is  declared  that  satisfaction  is  acknowledged 
between  the  plaintllT  and  defendant.  It  Ib 
signed  by  the  attorney,  and  on  Its  production 
and  the  warrant  of  attorney  to  the  clerk  of 
the  Judgments,  satisfaction  Is  entered  on 
payment  of  certain  fees. 

SATISFACTORY  EVIDENCE.  Thatwhich 
is  sufilclent  to  Induce  a  belief  that  the  thing 
is  true;  In  other  words.  It  Is  credible  evi- 
dence.   3  Bouv.  Inet,  note  3049. 

SATISFIED  OUTSTANDING  TERM. 
Where  a  long  term  had  been  created  In  trus- 
tees to  raise  money  for  a  purpose,  and  the 
money  had  been  paid,  but  the  trustees  had 
not  released  to  the  freeholder,  and  the  lease 
had  not  provided  for  Its  own  eitlngulsh- 
ment  on  the  purpose  becoming  satisfied,  the 
estate  so  remaining  in  the  trustees  was 
called   a   "satlsfled    outstanding  tem^^t"     it 


SATIUS  EST,  ETC.  (S 

cftme  to  be  It  mode  of  protecting  ttie  rlghttul 
owner  of  the  freehold,  but  the  estate  waa 
abolished  by  S  &  9  Vict.  c.  112.  E  3.  and  It 
never  existed  In  the  United  Statea.  1  Wasbb. 
Real  Prop.  'ail. 

SATIUS  EST  PETERE  PONTES  QUAM 
•ectarl  rivulos.  It  Is  better  to  seek  tbefoun- 
taln  than  to  follow  rivulets.  10  Coke,  IIS. 
It  ta  better  to  drink  at  the  fountain  than  to 
sip  in  the  streams. 

SATURDAY'S  STOP.  A  space  of  time 
from  evensong  on  Saturday  till  sun  rialng 
on  Monday,  In  which  it  was  not  lawful  to 
take  salmon  In  Scotland  and  the  northern 
parts  of  England.   Cowell. 

SAUNKEPIN  (Law  Fr.)  End  of  blood; 
failure  of  the  direct  Hne  in  succesBlons. 
Spelman;  Cowell. 

8AUVAGINE  (L,aw  Pr.)  Wild  animate. 
De  pemoiit  ft  dc  autre  saueagine.  Britt.  c. 
33,  fol.  SS. 

The  wild  disposition  of  an  animal  (fera 
natural.  Met  si  ele  eichape  et  repreigne  la 
lauvagine  en  son  natural  estate,  but  if  it  es- 
cape, and  resume  its  wlldness,  in  Its  natural 
estate.    Id. 


SAVING  THE  STATUTE  OF  LTMITA- 
tlon>.  A  creditor  Is  said  fo  "save  the  s'atute 
of  limitations"  when  he  saves  or  preserves 
bie  debt  from  being  barred  by  the  operation 
of  the  statute.  Thus,  In  the  case  of  a.  simple 
contract  debt,  If  a  creditor  commence  an  ac- 
tion for  Its  recovery  within  six  years  from 
the  time  when  the  cause  of  action  accrued, 
he  will  be  In  time  to  save  the  statute. 

SAVINGS  BANKS.  In  American  law.  In- 
Btltutlons  for  the  safe  custody  and  increase 
of  the  savings  of  the  industrious  poor,  and 
persons  of  small  means.  They  are  banks  to 
receive  deposits  of  money,  however  small. 
which  is  to  accumulate  at  Interest,  and  to 
be  paid  out  to  the  depositors  as  required. 


SAVOY.  One  of  the  old  privileged  places, 
or  sanctuaries.  4  Steph.  Comm.  (Tth  Bd.) 
227,  note. 

SAXON  LAGE.    The  law  of  the  West  Sax- 


SCABINI.  In  old  Bnropean  law.  The 
Judges  or  assessors  of  the  Judges  In  the 
court  held  by  the  count.  Aesletants  or  at 
Bociates  of  the  count;  olBcera  under  tbi 
count.  The  permanent  selected  Judges  of 
the  Franks.  Judges  among  the  Germans, 
Franks,  and  Lombards,  who  were  held  in 
peculiar  esteem.    Spelman. 


8CANDALUM  MAGNATUU 

SCACCARIUM.  A  chequered  cloth,  resem- 
bling a  chess  board,  which  covered  the  ta- 
ble in  the  exchequer,  and  on  which,  when 
certain  of  the  king's  accounts  were  made  up, 
sums  were  marked  and  scored  with 
counters.  Hence  the  court  of  exchequer,  or 
curia  scoccarii,  derived  Its  name.  3  Bl. 
Comm.  44. 


SCALE.  In  early  American  law.  To  ad- 
just, graduate,  or  value  according  to  a  scale. 
"The  court  scaled  the  debt."  Marshall,  arg, 
2  Wash.  (Va.)  E,  6.  A  term  used  after  the 
establishment  of  American  independence,  to 
signify  a  process  of  adjusting  the  difference 
In  valufi  between  paper  money  and  specie, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  great  depreciation 
of  the  former.  The  act  of  assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia of  February  10,  17S1.  establishing  a 
scale  ot  depreciation,  and  declaring  that  out- 
standing current  money  contracts  should  be 
regulated  by  such  scale,  as  at  tbe  date  of 
such  contracts.  Is  called  "An  act  (or  scaling 
paper  money  contracts."  2  Wash.  \  Va. ) 
f41]  52;  Id.  [98,  99]  127;  Id.  [103,  104]  132, 
134. 


8CAMNUM  (or  SCANNUM)  CAOUCUM 
(Law  Lat.)  In  old  records.  The  cucking 
stool,  or  ducking  stool.    Cowell. 


SCANDALOUS  MATTER.  In  equity  pi  eld- 
ing. Unnecessary  matter  criminatory  ot  the 
defendant  or  any  other  person,  alleged  in  the 
bill,  answer,  or  other  pleading,  or  in  the 
Interrogatories  to  or  answers  by  witnesses. 
Adams.  Eq.  306.  Matter  which  Is  relevant 
can  never  be  scandalous  (Story,  Eq.  PI.  S 
270;  IB  Ves.  477);  and  the  degree  o(  rele- 
vancy is  of  no  account  in  determining  the 
question  (Cooper,  Eq.  PI.  19;  2  Ves.  Jr.  24;  6 
Ves,  514;  II  Ves.  256;  15  Ves.  477).  Where 
scandal  is  alleged,  whether  in  the  bill  (2 
Ves.  Jr.  631),  answer  (Mltf.  Eq.  PI.  (Jeremy 
Ed.]  313).  or  interrogatories  to  or  answers 
of  witnesses  (2  Tounge  &  C.  445).  it  will  be 
referred  to  a  master  at  any  time  (2  Ves.  Jr. 
631),  and.  by  leave  of  court,  even  upon  the 
application  of  a  stranger  to  the  suit  (6  Ves. 
514:  5  Beav.  Rolls,  S2),  and  matter  found 
to  be  scandalous  by  him  will  be  expunged 
(Story.  Eq.  PI.  ;S  266,  862;  4  Hen.  &  M. 
IVa.]  414),  at  the  cost  of  counsel  introduc- 
ing it,  in  some  cases  (Story,  Eq.  PI.  i  266). 
The  presence  of  scandalous  matter  In  the 
bill  is  no  excuse  for  Its  being  in  the  answer. 
19  Me.  214. 

SCANDALUM  MAGNATUM  (Law  Lat. 
slander  of  great  men).  In  old  English  law. 
Words  spoken  In  derogation  of  a  peer,  a 
Judge,  or  other  great  officer  of  the  realm.  1 
Vent.  60.  This  was  distinct  from  mere  slan- 
der in  the  earlier  law.  and  was  con^dered 
a  more  heinous  offense.  BuUer,  N.  P.  4. 
See  3  Bl.  Comm,  124.     The  doctrln 


SCAPELLARE 


prevaJled  in  tbe  United  States  (151  Mass. 
60).  and  is  said  to  be  obsolete  in  England 
(Odgers.  Lib.  &  Siand.  136). 


8CAPHA  (Lat.)  In  tbe  Roman  law.  A 
boat;  a  llgbter.  Dig.  14.  2.  i.  pr.  A  ship's 
boat.  Id.  6.  1.  3.  1;  Id.  21.  2.  14;  Locc.  de 
Jur.  Mar.  lib.  1.  c.  2,  i  6. 

SCARA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  European  law. 
A  troop  {turma);  a  division  of  an  army.  A 
phalanx  Icuneu*).    Spelman. 

8CAVAGE,  SCHEVAGE,  SCHEWAGE,  or 
SHEWAGE.  A  kind  of  toll  or  cuBtom.  ex- 
acted by  mayors,  sherllfB,  etc.,  of  merchant 
strangers,  tor  wares  showed  or  offered  tor 
sale  wltbin  their  liberties.  Prohibited  by  19 
Hen.  VII.  c.  7.    Cowell. 


8CEATTA,  or  8CAETTA  (Saxon).  A  Sax- 
on coin,  of  leas  denomination  than  a  shilling. 
Spelman. 

8CHAN  PENNY,  8CHARN  PENNY,  or 
■chom  penny.  A  small  duty  or  compensa- 
tion.   Cowell. 

SCHEDULE.  In  practice.  Whan  an  In- 
dictment Is  returned  from  an  Inferior  court 
In  obedience  to  a  writ  of  certiorari,  the  state- 
ment of  the  previous  proceedings  sent  with 
it  is  termed  the  "schedule."  1  Saund.  309a, 
note  2. 

Schedules  are  also  frequently  annexed  to 
answers  In  a  court  of  equity,  and  to  depo- 
sitions and  other  documents,  in  order  to 
show  more  In  detail  the  matter  they  contain 
than  could  otherwise  be  conveniently  shown. 

The  term  Is  frequently  used  Instead  of  "In- 
rrtjtory." 

8CHEME.  In  English  law,  a  scheme  Is  a 
document  containing  provisions  for  regulat- 
ing the  management  or  distribution  of  prop- 
erty, or  for  malting  an  arrangement  between 
persons  having  conflicting  rights.  Thus,  in 
the  practice  of  the  chancery  division,  where 
tbe  execution  of  a  charitable  trust  in 
manner  directed  by  the  founder  is  difficult 
or  impracticable,  or  requires  supervlsio 
scheme  for  the  management  of  the  charity 
will  be  settled  by  the  court.  Tud.  Char. 
Trusts.  257;  Hunt,  Eq.  248;  Daniell,  Ch. 
Prac.  176S. 


8CHETE8.    Usury.    Cowell. 


8CHIRREN8  GELD.  A  tax  paid  to  sher- 
iffs tor  keeping  the  shire  or  county  court 
Cowell. 

SCHISM  BILL.  The  name  of  an  act  pass- 
ed In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which  re- 
strained Protestant  dissenters  from  educat- 
ing their  own  children,  and  forbade  all  tu- 


tors and  schoolmasters  to  be  present  at  any 
conventicle  or  dissenting  place  of  worship. 
The  queen  died  on  tbe  day  when  this  act 
to  have  taken  effect  (August  1,  1714), 
and  it  was  repealed  in  the  flfth  year  of  Geo. 
1.   Wharton. 


SCIENDUM  (Lat.)  In  English  law.  The 
ime  given  to  a  clause  inserted  in  tbe  rec- 
ord, by  which  It  Is  made  "known  that  the 
justice  here  in  court.  In  this,  same  term, 
delivered  a  writ  thereupon  to  the  deputy 
sheriff  of  the  county  aforesaid,  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  due  form  of  law."    Lee,  Diet.  "Rec- 

8CIEN0UM  EST  (Lat.  It  is  to  be  known, 
■  understood).  A  phrase  frequently  used 
in  the  civil  law,  in  the  commencement  of 
paragraphs  or  other  divisions  of  a  subject, 
preliminary  to  some  explanation,  or  as 
calling  attention  to  some  particular  rule. 
Sciendum  itaque  e»t,  omnia  fidei  oommUga 
primia  temporibua  in/lrma  Juine.  It  Is  to  be 
known,  then,  that  all  trusts  were,  in  their 
origin,  weak.    Inst.  2.  23.  1. 

SCIENTER  (Lat.  knowingly).  The  allega- 
tion of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  defend- 
ant or  person  accused,  which  is  necessary  to 
charge  upon  bim  the  consequences  of  the 
crime  or  tort. 

A  man  may  do  many  iwits  which  are  Justl- 
Qable  or  not.  as  be  is  ignorant  or  not  igno- 
rant of  certain  facts.  He  may  pass  a  coun-. 
ttrfeit  coin,  when  he  is  ignorant  of  Its  Be- 
ing counterfeit,  and  Is  guilty  of  no  offense; 
but  it  he  knew  the  coin  to  be  counterfeit, 
which  is  called  the  tcienter,  be  Is  guilty  of 
passing  counterfeit  money. 

8CIENTIA  8CIOLORUM  EST  MIXTA  IG- 
norantla.  The  knowledge  ot  smatterers  is 
mixed  Ignorance.    8  Coke,  169. 

8CIENTIA  UTRIU8QUE  PAR  PARES 
contrahentes  facit.  Equal  knowledge  on  both 
sides  makes  the  contracting  parties  equal.  8 
Burrows,  1910. 

SCIENTII  ET  VOLUNTI  NON  PIT  INJU- 
ria.  A  wrong  Is  not  done  to  one  who  knows 
and  wills  it. 

SCILICET  (Lat.  »cire.  to  know.  floe/,  it  Is 
permitted;  you  may  know;  translated  by  "to 
wit,"  in  lU  old  sense  of  "to  know").  That 
is  to  say;  to  wit;  namely.  It  is  often  abbre- 
viated "sc."  or  "«cil." 

It  is  a  clause  to  usher  In  the  sentence  of 
another,  to  particularize  that  which  was  too 
general  be  to  re,  distribute  what  was  too 
gross,  or  to  explain  what  was  doubtful  and 
obscure.  It  neither  Increases  nor  dimin- 
ishes the  premises  or  Tuibendum,  for  It  glvea 
nothing  of  itself.  It  may  make  a  restriction 
when  the  preceding  virords  may  be  restrain- 
ed.   Hob.  171;  1  P.  Wma.  18;  Co.  Litt.  180b, 

When  the  icilicet  is  repugnant  to  the  pre- 
cedent matter,  It  Is  void;  for  example,  when 
a  declaration  in  trover  states  that  the  plain- 


SCINTILLA 


SCIRE  FACIAS 


tiff  on  the  third  day  of  May  was  imsHeBsed 
ot  certain  goods  which,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  May,  came  to  the  defendant's  hands,  who 
afterwarda,  to  w!t,  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
converted  them,  the  scilicet  waff  rejected  as 
surplusage.  Cro.  Jac.  42S.  And  see  S  Bin. 
(Pa.)  15;  3  Saund.  291,  note  I. 

Stating  material  and  traversable  matter 
under  a  scilicet  will  not  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  a  variance  (1  McClel.  A  Y.  277; 
4  Taunt.  321;  6  Term  R.  162;  2  Bob.  A  P. 
170,  note  2;  1  Cow.  [N.  Y.]  676;  4  Johns. 
[N.  Y.]  450;  2  Pick.  [Mass.1  223);  nor  will 
the  mere  omission  of  a  aciticet  render  Im- 
material matter  material  (2  Saund.  206a;  3 
Term  R.  68;  1  Chit.  PI.  278).  even  In  a 
criminal  proceeding  (2  Campb.  307,  note). 
See  3  Term  R.  6S;  3  Maule  A  S.  173. 

SCINTILLA  (LaL)  A  spark;  a  remaining 
particle;  the  least  particle.  "A  tcinlWa  ot 
equity."  Henley,  Lord  Keeper,  1  W.  Bl.  180. 
"There  Is  not  a  scintilla  of  intention,  upon 
the  face  of  the  will,  to  show  the  contrary." 
Lord  Ellenhorough,  11  East,  322.  "Not  a 
scintilla  of  beneOL"  Id.;  1  Maule  &  S.  509. 
See  6  Maule  A  3.  180. 

SCINTILLA  JURIS  (Lat.  a  spark  of  law 
or  right).  A  legal  fiction  resorted  to  tor  the 
purpose  of  enabling  leotlees  to  uses  to  sup- 
port contingent  uses  when  they  come  Into 
existence,  thereby  to  enable  the  statute  of 
uses  (37  Hen.  VIII.)  to  execute  them.  For 
example,  a  shifting  use;  a  grant  to  A.  and 
his  heirs  to  the  use  of  B.  and  hfs  heirs,  un- 
til C.  perform  an  act,  and  then  to  the  use 
of  C.  and  his  heirs.  Here  the  statute  exe- 
cutes the  use  in  B.,  which,  being  coexten- 
sive with  A.'s  seisin,  leaves  no  actual  seisin 
in  A.  When,  however,  C.  performs  the  act, 
B.'s  use  ceases,  and  C.'s  springs  up,  and  he 
enjoys  the  fee  simple;  upon  which  the  ques- 
tion arises,  out  of  what  seisin  C.'s  use  la 
nerved.  It  la  said  to  be  served  out  of  A.'s 
original  seisin;  for  upon  the  cesser  of  B.'s 
use  it  Is  contended  that  the  original  seisin 
reverted  to  A.,  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
C.'s  use,  and  Is  a  poaslbillty  of  seisin,  or 
scintilla  ;uri«.  See  4  Kent,  Comm.  23S  et 
seq.,  and  the  authorities  there  cited,  for  the 
learning  upon  this  subject;  Burton,  Real 
Prop.  4S,  49;  Wllaon.  Springing  Usea,  59,  60; 
Washb.  Real  Prop. 

SCIRE  DEBE8  CUM  QUO  C0NTRAHI8. 
You  ought  to  know  with  whom  you  deal, 
II  Mees.  ft  W.  405,  632;  13  Mees.  A  W.  171. 

SCIRE  FACIAS  (Lat.  that  you  make 
known).  The  name  of  a  writ  (and  of  the 
whole  proceeding)  founded  on  some  public 
record. 

Its  principal  use  was  to  revive  a  judg- 
ment on  which  execution  had  not  Issued  for 
a  year  and  a  day  (see  "Revival"),  or  to  en- 
force some  obligation  of  record,  as  a  recog- 
nizance on  appeal  (24  Pa.  St.  69). 

Bcire  faciat  Is  also  used  by  government 
as  a  mode  to  ascertain  and  enforce  the  for- 
feiture of  a  corporate  charter,  where  there 
la  a  legal  existing  body  capable  ol  acting, 
but  who  bave  abused  their  power.  It  cannot, 


like  quo  warranto  (which  Is  applicable  to  all 
cases  of  forfeiture),  be  applied  where  there 
Is  a  body  corporate  de  /noo  only,  who  take 
upon  themselves  to  act,  but  cannot  legally 
exercise  their  powers,  in  scire  facias  to  for- 
feit B  corporate  cbarter,  the  government 
must  be  a  party  to  the  suit;  for  the  judg- 
ment Is  that  the  parties  be  ousted,  and  th« 
franchises  be  seized  Into  the  hands  of  the 
government.  2  Kent,  Comm.  313;  10  Barn. 
A  C.  240;  Yelv.  190;  5  Mass.  230;  16  Serg. 
A  R.  (Pa.)  140;  4  Gill  A  J.  (Md.)  1;  9  Gill 
A  J.  (Md.)  365;  4  Gill  (Md.)  404. 

Scire  facias  is  also  used  to  suggest  further 
breaches  on  a  bond  with  a  condition,  where 
a  judgment  has  been  obtained  for  some,  but 
not  all,  of  the  breaches,  and  to  recover  fur- 
ther Installments  where  a  judgment  has  been 
obtained  for  the  penalty  before  all  the  in- 
stallments are  due.  1  Wm.  Saund.  68.  note 
1;  4  Md.  3T6. 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  Judgment,  and  the 
principle  of  forfeiture,  see  "Quo  Warranto." 

The  pleadings  in  scire  facias  are  peculiar. 
The  writ  recites  the  judgment  or  other  rec- 
ord, and  also  the  suggestions  which  the 
plaintiff  must  make  to  the  court  to  entitle 
him  to  the  proceeding  by  scire  facias.  The 
writ,  therefore,  presents  the  plaintiff's  whole 
case,  and  constitutes  the  declaration,  to 
which  the  defendant  must  plead.  1  Biackf. 
(Ind.)  297.  And  when  the  proceeding  is 
used  to  forfeit  a  corporate  charter,  all  the 
causes  at  forfeiture  must  be  assigned  In  dis- 
tinct breaches  in  the  writ.  And  the  defend- 
ant must  either  disclaim  the  charter,  or  de- 
ny its  existence,  or  deny  the  facts  alleged 
as  breaches,  or  demur  to  them.  The  sugges- 
tions In  the  writ  disclosing  the  foundation 
of  the  plaintiff's  case  must  also  be  traversed 
If  they  are  to  be  avoided.  The  scire  facias 
is  founded  partly  upon  them  and  partly  up- 
on the  record.  2  Inst.  470.  679.  They  are 
substantive  facts,  and  can  be  traversed  by 
distinct  pleas  embracing  them  alone,  Just  as 
any  other  fundamental  allegation  can  be 
traversed  alone.  All  the  pleadings  after  the 
writ  or  declaration  are  in  the  ordinary 
forms.  There  are  no  pleadings  in  scire  fa- 
cias to  forfeit  a  corporate  charter  to  be 
found  in  the  books,  as  the  proceeding  has 
been  seldom  used.  There  is  a  case  In  1  P. 
Wms.  207,  but  no  pleadings.  There  Is  a  case 
also  in  9  Gill  (Md.)  379.  with  a  synopsis  of 
the  pleadings.  Perhaps  the  only  other  case 
is  In  Vermont,  and  it  la  without  pleadings. 
A  defendant  cannot  plead  more  than  one 
plea  to  a  scire  facias  to  forfeit  a  corporate 
charter.  St.  4  ft  5  Anne,  c.  16,  and  St.  9 
Anne,  c.  20.  allowing  double  pleas,  do  not  ex- 
tend to  the  crown.  1  Chit.  Pi.  479;  1  P. 
Wms.  220. 

There  are  various  special  forms  of  the 
writ  designated  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
pose tor  or  the  record  ou  which  it  Is  brought. 
The  principal  are: 

Scire  facias  «ur  mortgage,  being  a  writ  of 
scire  facias  issued  upon  the  default  of  a 
mortgagor,  requiring  him  to  ahow  cause  why 
the  mortgage  should  not  be  foreclosed. 

Scire  facias  ad  disprobandjtm  debituvi.  be- 
ing a  writ  in  use  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
Ilea  by  a  defendant  in  foreign  attachment 


SCIRE  FECI  (S: 

agalaat  tbe  ptaiotlft.  Id  order  to  enable  him, 
wlthlD  a  year  and  a  day  next  eneulns  the 
time  ot  payment  to  the  plaintiff  In  the  at- 
tachment, to  dleprove  or  avoid  tbe  debt  re- 
covered against  him.  Act  relating  to  the 
commencement  of  actions  (section  61 ) , 
paHsed  June  13.  1836. 

Scire  facias  ad  audiendum  errores,  being 
a  writ  which  Is  sued  out  alter  tbe  plaintiff 
In  error  has  assigned  his  errors.  Fitzb.  Nat. 
Brev.  20;  Bac.  Abr.  "Error"  (F). 

Scire  faiHas  ad  rekabendam  terram.  being 
a  writ  which  lay  [or  an  execution  debtor  to 
recover  back  his  laud  taken  on  execution 
after  he  has  satisBed  the  debt.  Post.  Scire 
Facias,  68. 

SCIRE  FECI  (Lat.  I  have  made  known). 
In  practice.  The  return  or  the  sheriff,  or 
other  proper  oCBcer,  to  the  writ  of  Bcire  fa- 
cias, when  It  hBB  been  served. 

SCIRE  FIERI  INQUIRY.  In  English  law. 
The  name  of  a  writ  formerly  used  to  re- 
cover the  amount  of  a  ludgment  from  an 
executor. 

The  history  oC  the  origin  of  the  writ  Is 
aa  follows:  When,  on  an  execution  de  bonis 
teitatoHt  against  an  executor,  the  sheriff  re- 
turned fitlla  bona  and  also  a  devastavit,  a 
fieri  facias,  de  honit  propriii,  might  former- 
ly have  been  Issued  against  the  e.xecutor, 
without  a  previous  inquisition  Onding  a  de- 
vastavit and  a  scire  facias.  But  the  most 
usual  practice  upon  the  aherlfTs  return  of 
nulla  bona  to  a  fieri  facias  de  bonis  testa- 
ioris  was  to  sue  out  a  special  writ  of  fieri 
facias  de  bonis  lestatoris.  with  a  clause  In 
It.  et  si  IIM  constare,  poterit.  that  the  exec- 
utor bad  wasted  tbe  goods,  then  to  levy  de 
bonis  propriis.  This  was  the  practice  In  the 
king's  bench  till  the  time  of  Charles  t. 

In  the  common  pleas,  a  practice  had  pre- 
vailed in  early  times  upon  a  suggestion  In 
tbe  special  writ  of  fieri  facias  of  a  devasta- 
vit by  tbe  executor,  to  direct  tbe  sheriff  to 
inquire  by  a  Juiy  whether  the  executor  had 
wasted  tbe  goods,  and  If  the  Jury  found  he 
had,  then  a  scire  facias  was  Issued  out 
against  him,  and,  unices  he  made  a  good  de- 
fense thereto,  an  execution  de  bonis  propriis 
was  awarded  against  him. 

The  practice  of  tbe  two  courts  being  dif- 
ferent, several  cases  were  brought  Into  the 
king's  bench  on  error,  and  at  last  It  be- 
came the  practice  of  both  courts,  for  the 
Bake  of  expedition,  to  incorporate  the  fieri 
facias  inquiry  and  scire  facias  into  one  writ, 
thence  called  a  "scire  fieri  Inquiry," — a  name 
compounded  of  the  first  words  of  the  two 
writs  of  scire  facias  and  fieri  facias,  and  that 
of  inquiry,  of  which  it  consists. 

This  writ  recites  tbe  fieri  facias  de  bonis 
lestatoris  sued  out  on  tbe  Judgment  against 
the  executor,  the  return  of  nulla  bona  by 
the  sherirc,  and  then.  Biiggesting  that  tbe  ex- 
ecutor had  Bold  and  converted  tbe  goods  of 
tbe  testator  to  tbe  value  of  the  debt  and 
damages  recovered,  commands  tbe  sheriff  to 
levy  tbe  said  debt  and  damages  of  the  goods 
ot  the  testator  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  executor. 
If  they  could  be  levied  thereof:  but  if  It 
should  appear  to  him  by  the  inquleltlon  of 


a  Jury  that  the  executor  bad  wasted  tho 
goods  of  tbe  testator,  then  tbe  sheriff  is  to- 
wam  the  executor  to  appear,  etc.  If  the 
Judgment  had  been  either  by  or  against 
the  testator  or  intestate,  or  both,  tbe  writ 
of  fieri  facias  recites  that  fact,  and  also  that 
the  court  had  adjudged,  upon  a  scire  facias 
to  revive  the  Judgment,  that  the  executor  or 
administrator  should  have  execution  for  the 
debt,  etc,  Clift,  Entr.  659;  Lilly,  Entr.  664. 
Although  tblB  practice  is  sometimes  adopt- 
ed, yet  the  most  usual  proceeding  is  by  ac- 
tion Of  debt  on  the  Judgment,  suggesting  a 
devastavit,  because  in  the  proceeding  by 
scire  fieri  Inquiry  the  plaintiff  is  not  enti- 
tled to  costs  unless  the  executor  appears  and  "" 
pleads  to  tbe  scire  facias.  1  Saund.  219.  note 
8.    See  2  Arcbb.  Prac.  934. 

SCIRE  LEGES,  NON  HOC  EST  VERBA 
earurn  tenere,  sed  vim  et  potestatem.  To- 
know  the  laws  is  not  to  observe  their  mere 
words,  but  their  force  and  power.  Dig.  1. 
3.   17. 

SCIRE  PROPRIE  EST,  REM  RATIONE 
et  per  causam  cognoseere.  To  know  proper- 
ly is  to  hnow  a  thing  by  its  cause  and  in  its 
reSBon.     Co.  Utt   IS3. 

8CITE.  The  setting  or  standing  of  any 
place;  the  seat  or  situation  of  a  capital 
messuage,  or  the  ground  on  which  It  stood. 

SCOLD.    A  woman  who,  by  her  babit  of 

scolding,  becomes  a  nuisance  to  tbe  neigh- 
borhood, is  called  a  "common  scold."  See 
"Common  Scold." 

SCOT  (Law  r.^t.  KciilUnii,  scntlus,  scntta; 
from  Saxon  sreat.  a  part  or  portion).  In  old 
English  law.  A  tax,  or  tribute;  one's  share 
of  a  contribution.  Or  rather,  a  contrihutloa 
of  several. 

Camden,  following  Matthew  of  Westmin' 
ster,  defines  this  word  to  mean,  "that  which 
Is  gathered  together  Into  one  heap,  from 
several  things"  (i((iid  quoil  ef  diremls  rebvn 
in  tinum  aeerriini  arigregatur).  Cowell.  Spel- 
man  observes  that  it  properly  signifies 
what  the  authors  of  the  middle  ages  called 
con;eriiis  (a  throwing  together),  because  It 
was  thrown  together  by  several  Into  one 
( from  Saxon  sceote,  to  throw  or  caBt,  whence 
sceotan,  to  Bboot).  It  is  found  associated 
with  tbe  word  "lot,"  In  the  laws  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  other  early  records;  scot 
and  lot  for,  in  tbe  Saxon  form,  an  hlot  A  an 
xctite).  signifying  a  customary  contribution 
laid  upon  all  subjects,  according  to  their 
ability.  Cowell;  Spelman,  voc.  "Scot,"  "Lot," 

SCOT  AND  LOT.  In  English  law.  The 
name  of  a  customary  contribution  laid  upon 
all  the  subjects  according  to  their  ability. 

SCOTS.  Assessments  by  commissioners 
of  sewers. 

SCOTALE.  An  extortion  by  officers  of 
the  forests  who  kept  ale  houses,  and  com- 
pelled people  to  drink  there  under  fear  of 
tbelr  displeasure.  Charta  de  Foresta.  c.  7; 
Manw.  For.  Laws.  pL  1.  216. 


SCOTCH  PEERS 


SCOTCH  PEERS.  Peers  of  the  kingdom  ot 
Scotland.  Of  these  sixteen  are  elected  by 
the  rest,  and  represent  the  whole  body.  They 
are  elected  for  one  parliament  only.  See 
6  Anne,  c.  23.  amended  by  10  &  11  Vict.  <■. 
52,   14  &   15   Vict.   c.   87.  and   15   &   16   VlcL 


SCRAWL.    A  mark  which  la  to  supply  the 
place  oC  a   seal.     2   Pars.   Cent.   100. 
'■Scroll.'' 

SCRIBA   (Lat.  from  wribere,  to  write). 
„  scribe;    a   secretary.     8criba   reyis,   a   king's 
secretary;  a  chancellor.    Spelman. 


SCRIP.  A  certificate  or  schedule.  Evi- 
dence o[  the  right  to  obtain  shares  in  a 
public  company;  sometimes  called  "scrip 
certlScate,"  to  distinguish  It  from  the  real 
title  to  shares.  Wharton;  15  Ark.  12.  The 
possession  of  such  scrip  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence ot  ownership  of  the  shares  therein 
designated.  Add.  Cont.  203*.  It  Is  not 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  within  the 
statute  of  frauds.    16  Mees.  fi  W.  66. 

SCRIPT, 
ment.  wher 
part 

SCRIPTAE  OBL1GATIONES  8CRIPTI8 
tolluntur,  et  nudi  consensus  obllgatio,  eon- 
trarlo  consensu  dissolvltur.  Written  obliga- 
gatlons  are  dissolved  by  writing,  and  obllgar 
tlone  of  naked  agreement  by  naked  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary. 

SCRIPTORIUM  (Law  Lat.  from  scribere. 
to  write).  In  old  records.  A  place  in  mon- 
asteries, where  writing  was  done.    Spelman. 

8CRIPTUM  (Lat.  from  tcribere.  to  write). 
In  old  conveyancing.  A  writing;  a  thing 
written.  Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  60.  S  25.  This  word, 
alone,  does  not  import  or  signify  a  deed, 
that  is,  an  instrument  under  seal.  2  Strange, 
814. 


Scriptum  ot>liBatorium.  a  writing  obliga- 
tory. The  technical  name  of  a  bond  In  old 
pleadings.  T.  Raym.  393.  Any  writing  un- 
^er  seal.    Id. 


as  agents  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real 

To  be  considered  a  money  scrivener,  a 
person  must  be  concerned  in  carrying  on 
the  trade  or  profeSElon  as  a  means  of  mak- 

_  a  livelihood.  He  must,  in  the  course  of 
his  occupation,  receive  other  men's  moneys 
Into  hlB  trust  and  custody,  to  lay  out  for 
them  as  occasion  ofFers.  3  Campb.  53S;  2 
Esp.  Cas.  666. 

SCROLL.  A  printed  or  written  mark  In- 
tended to  supply  the  place  of  a  seal.  See 
"Seal." 

SCRUET  ROLL  (called,  also,  «ci-uet  fliiiHrn, 
or  simply  acruet).  In  old  English  law.  A 
record  ot  the  ball  accepted  In  cases  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  award  was  set  down  In  the 
remembrance  roll,  together  with  the  cause 
ot  commitment,  the  writ  and  return  were 
put  on  file,  the  ball  was  recorded  In  the 
scruet.  3  How.  SL  Tr.  134,  135.  arg.  For 
remembrance  roll,  see  Reg.  Michael.  1654, 
i  15. 
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8CRIPTURA  (Lat.  from  scrlberr.  to  write). 
In  old  English  law.  The  act  or  fact  of  writ- 
log.    Fleta,  lib.  2.  c.  60,  i  25. 

SCRIVENER.  A  person  whose  business  it 
Is  to  write  deeds  and  other  instruments  for 
others;    a  conveyancer. 

Honey  scriveners  are  those  who  are 
gaged   In   procuring   money    to  be   lent 
mortgages  and  other  securities,  and  lending 
such   mon«y   accordingly.     They    act,    also, 


SCRUTATOR  (Lai 
search).  In  old  English  law.  A  balllO 
whom  the  king  of  England  appointed  In 
places  that  were  his  in  franchise  or  Interest, 
whose  duty  was  to  look  after  the  king's 
water  rights;  as  flotsam,  Jetsam,  wreck,  etc. 
1  Harg.  Tr.  p.  23;  PaL  27  Hen.  VI.  parte  2, 
m.  20;  Pat.  8  Ed.  IV.  parte  1.  m.  22. 

8CUTAGE  (from  Lat.  scutum,  a  shield). 
Knight  service.  LItt.  5  &9.  The  tax  which 
those  who,  holding  by  knight  service,  did 
not  accompany  the  king,  had  to  pay  on  Its 
being  assessed  by  parliament.  Escuage  cer- 
tain was  a  species  of  socage  where  the  com- 
pensation for  service  was  fixed.  Litt.  i§  97, 
9S;  Reg.  Orlg.  8S;  Wright,  Ten.  121-134. 

See  "De  Scuta- 


3CVRA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English  law. 
Shire;  countv;  the  inhabitants  of  a  county. 
Writ  cited.  Hale.  Hist.  Com.  Law.  119. 

A  fine  imposed  upon  such  as  neglected  to 
attend  the  scyre  gemote  courts,  which  all  ten- 
ants were  bound  to  do. 

SCVRE  GEMOTE.  The  name  ot  a  court 
among  the  Saxona  It  was  the  court  ot  the 
shire,  in  Latin  called  curia  comitatus.  and 
the  principal  court  among  the  Saxons.  It 
was  holden  twice  a  year  for  determining  all 
causes,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular. 

SE  DEFENDENDO  (Lat.)     Defending  hhn- 


SEA.  The  ocean;  the  great  mass  of  water 
which  surrounds  the  land,  and  which  prob- 
ably extends  from  pole  to  pole,  covering 
nearly  three.quarter8  of  the  globe.  Waters 
within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  are  to  he 
considered  the  sea.    Ollp.  Dlst.  CL  526. 

A  large  body  of  salt  water  commiiniGq 
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SEA  BATTERIES 

with  the  ocean  Is  also  called  a  sea;  aa,  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  etc. 

Very  large  inland  bodies  of  salt  watei 
also  called  seas;    as,  the  Caspian  sea.  eti 

The  open  sea  is  public  and  common  prop- 
erty,and  any  nation  or  ppreon  has  ordinarily 
an  equal  right  to  navigate  it  or  to  flsh 
therein  (1  Kent.  Comm.  21;  Angell,  Tide 
Waters.  44-49;  1  Bouv.  Inst.  170.  174),  and 
to  land  upon  the  seashore  (1  Bouv.  Inst. 
173,  174);  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
every  nation  has  Jurisdiction  to  the  distance 
of  a  cannon  shot,  or  marine  league,  over 
waters  adjacent  to  its  ehore  (2  Cranch  [U. 
S.]  187.  234:  Bynkershoek.  Qu.  Pub.  Jur. 
61;   Vattel.  307). 

SEA  BATTERIES.  AsBaults  by  masters 
In  the  merchant  service  upon  seamen  at  eea. 

SEA  LAw4.  Maritime  laws,  as  those  of 
Oleron,  WIsbuy,  and  the  Hanse  Towns. 

SEA  LETTER,  or  SEA  BRIEF.  In  mari- 
time law.  A  document  which  should  be 
found  on  board  of  every  neutral  ship.  It 
specifies  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
cargo,  the  place  from  whence  it  comes,  and 
its  destination.  Chit.  Law  Nat.  197;  1 
Johns.    (N.   Y.)    192. 

SEA  REEVE.  An  officer  in  maritime 
towns  and  places,  who  takes  care  of  the  mar- 
itime rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  watch- 
es the  shore,  and  collects  the  wreck. 

SEAL.  Anciently,  wax  with  an  impres- 
sion. SigilUim  est  vera  impre»»a  quia  cera 
sine  impreanione  non  est  sigilium.  3  Inst. 
169;  21  Piclc.  (Mass.)  417;  2  Calnes  (N.  Y.| 
362. 

In  more  modern  law,  wax.  water,  or  any 
tenacious  aubetance  upon  which  an  impres- 
sion may  be  made.  E>  Cusb.  (Mase.)  359;  5 
Johns.   (N.  Y.)   239. 

In  many  of  the  etates.  a  ecroll  made  with 
a  pen  or  printed  (1  III.  12).  such  as  the 
letters  "L.  S,"  (5  Wis.  549).  or  the  word 
"Seal"  {2S(;rat.  [Va.]  627). is  held  sufndent. 
and  In  some  states  this  holding  Is  inde- 
pendent of  statute  (4  Ark.  195;  6  Cal.  315). 

SEAL  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES.     The 

seal  used  by  the  United  States  in  congress 
assembled  shall  be  the  seal  of  the  United 
States,  viz.: 

Arms:  Paleways  oF  thirteen  pieces,  ar- 
gent and  gules;  a  chief  azure;  the  escutch- 
eon on  the  breast  of  the  American  eagle 
displayed  proper,  holding  in  his  dexter  talon 
an  olive  branch,  and  In  his  sinister  a  bundle 
of  thirteen  arrows,  all  proper,  and  In  his 
beak  a  scroll.  Inscribed  with  this  motto, 
-e  plHriftug  uHtimr 

For  the  Crest:  Over  the  head  of  the  eagle 
which  appears  above  the  escutcheon,  a  glory, 
or  breaking  through  a  cloud  proper,  and 
Eurroitnding  thirteen  stars,  forming  a  con- 
stellation argent  on  an  azure  field. 

Reverse:  A  pyramid  unfinished.  In  the 
zenith,  an  eye  in  a  triangle,  surrounded  with 
a  glory  proper.  Over  the  eye.  these  words, 
"Aniu.it  rceptis"  On  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid, the  numerical  letters  mik-clxxvi.  and 


underneath,  the  following  motto,  "Novua 
OTdo  sec i or um."  Resolntlon  of  Congreso, 
June  20.  1782;    Gordon,  Dig.  art  207. 

SEAL  OFFICE.  In  English  practice.  The 
office  at  which  certain  Judicial  writs  are 
sealed  with  the  prerogative  seal,  and  with- 
out which  they  are  of  no  authority.  The 
officer  whose  duty  it  Is  to  seal  such  writs  la 
called   "sealer  of  writs." 

'  SEAL  PAPER.  A  document  issued  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sittings,  detailing  the  business 
to  be  done  for  each  day  in  his  court,  and 
in  the  courts  of  the  lords  justices  and  vice 
chanceDora  The  master  of  the  rolls  in  like 
manner  issued  a  seal  paper  In  respect  of 
the  business  to  be  heard  before  him.  Smith, 
Ch.  Prac.  9. 

SEALS.  In  Louisiana.  A  method  of  tak- 
ing the  effects  of  a  deceased  person  into  pub- 
lic custody. 

On  the  death  of  a  person,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Louisiana,  If  the  heir  wishes  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  inventory  and  the  de- 
lays for  deliberating,  he  is  bound,  as  soon 
as  he  knows  of  the  death  of  the  deceased 
te  whose  succession  he  is  called,  and  betoro 
committing  any  act  of  heirship,  to  cause  the 
seals  to  be  affixed  on  the  effects  of  the  suc- 
cession by  any  Judge  or  Justice  of  the  peace. 
Civ.  Code  La.  art.  1027. 

in  ten  days  after  this  afflicing  of  the  seals, 
the  heir  is  bound  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  Judge  of  the  place  in  which  the  succes- 
sion is  opened,  praying  for  the  removal  of 
the  seals,  and  that  a  true  aid  faithful  Inven- 
tory of  the  effects  of  the  succession  be  made. 
Civ.  Code  l-a.  art.  1028. 

In  i-B.se  of  vacant  estates,  and  estates  of 
which  the  heirs  are  absent  and  not  repre- 
sented, the  seals,  after  the  decease,  must  be 
affixed  by  a  Judge  or  Justice  of  the  peace 
within  the  limits  of  his  Jurisdiction,  and 
may  be  fixed  by  him  either  ei  officio  or  at 
the  request  of  the  parties.  Civ.  Code  La. 
ait.  1070.  The  seals  are  affixed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  parties  when  a  widow,  a  testa- 
mentary executor,  or  any  other  person  who 
pretends  to  have  an  Interest  in  a  succession 
or  community  of  property,  requires  it  Id. 
art.  1071.  They  are  affixed  ex  officio  when  the 
presumptive  heirs  of  the  deceased  do  not 
all  reside  In  the  place  where  he  died,  or  if 
any  of  them  happen  to  be  absent.  Id.  art. 
1072. 

The  object  of  placing  the  seals  on  the 
effects  of  a  succession  is  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  them,  and  lor  the  Interest  of 
third  persons.    Code  Civ.  La.  art.  lOGS. 

The  seals  m-ust  be  placed  on  the  bureaus, 
coffers,  armoires,  and  other  things  which 
contain  the  effects  and  papers  of  the  de 
ceased,  and  on  the  doors  of  the  apartments 
which  contain  these  things,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  opened  without  tearing  off,  break- 
ing, or  altering  the  seals.  Code  Civ.  La.  art. 
1069. 

The  Judge  or  Justice  of  the  peace  who 
affixes  the  seals  Is  bound  to  appoint  a  guard- 
Ian,  at  the  expense  of  the  succession,  to  take 
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care  of  tbe  sealB  and  o(  tbe  effects,  of  I 
whlcb  an  account  is  taken  at  the  end  of  tbe ' 
proces  verbal  of  the  affixing  of  the  seals. 
The  guardian  must  be  domiciliated  In  tbe 
place  where  the  inventory  is  taken.  Code 
Civ.  La.  art.  10T9.  And  the  Judge,  when  he 
retlreE.  must  take  with  him  tbe  Iteys  of  all 
tbings  and  apartments  upon  which  the  seals 
bave  been  afBzed.     Id. 

The  raising  of  the  seals  Is'  done  by  the 
Judge  of  the  place,  or  Justice  of  the  peace 
appointed  by  him  to  that  effect,  In  tbe  pres- 
ence of  the  witnesees  of  the  vicinage.  In  tbe 
same  manner  as  for  the  affixing  of  the  seals. 
Code  Civ.  La.  art.  1084. 

SEALED  AND  DELIVERED.  In  convey- 
ancing. The  common  formula  of  attestation 
of  deeds  and  other  instruments,  written  im 
mediately  over  the  witnesses'  names.  This 
has  b«eD  retained  without  change  from  the 
old  practice,  when  sealing  alone,  without 
signing,  constituted  a  sufficient  execution  or 
authentication.  2  Bl.  Comm.  306.  See  15 
Oblo.  107. 

In  England.  It  has  been  held  that  the 
words  "sealed  and  delivered,"  in  an  attesta- 
tion, does  not  import  signing.  5  Maule  ft 
S.  581;  3  Nfaule  &  8.  512;  4  Taunt.  213.  But 
tbe  contrary  has  recently  been  held  In  the 
supreme  court  of  tbe  United  States.  8  How. 
(U.  S.)  10,  citing  6  Man.  &  O.  3S6. 

SEALED  INSTRUMENT.  A  writing,  the 
maker  of  which  has  affixed  his  seal,  or  that 
whlcb  Is  tbe  legal  equivalent  of  a  seal,  In 
addition  to  his  signature.  Formerly  the  seal 
alone  was  sufficient  If  It  Identified  the  maker. 

SEALING  A  VERDICT.  In  practice.  The 
putting  a  verdict  In  writing,  and  placing  It 
In  an  envelope,  which  Is  sealed.  To  relieve 
Jurors  after  they  have  agreed,  It  Is  not 
unusual  lor  the  counsel  to  agree  tbat  tbe 
Jury  shall  seal  their  verdict  and  tben  sepa- 
rate.  When  tbe  court  Is  again  in  session. 
the  Jury  come  In  and  give  tbelr  verdict  in 
all  respects  as  If  it  had  not  been  sealed; 
and  a  Juror  may  dissent  from  it  If  since  the 
sealing  he  has  honestly  changed  his  mind. 
8  Ohio.  405;  1  Glim.  333;  3  Bouv,  Inst  note 
3257, 

SEAMAN.  A  sailor;  a  mariner;  one  whose 
business  is  navigation.  2  Boul.  P.  Dr.  Com. 
232;  Code  de  Commerce,  art.  262;  Laws  of 
Oleron.  art.  7;    Laws  of  Wlsbuy.  art.  19. 

In  a  statute.  It  has  been  held  to  Include 
persons  engaged  In  fresh-water  navigation. 
2  Pet.  Adm.  (U.  S.)  268. 

Tbe  term  "seamen,"  in  its  most  enlarged 
sense,  Includes  tbe  captain  as  well  as  other 
persons  of  tbe  crew;  in  a  more  confined  slg- 
nlflcBtion.  it  extends  only  to  the  common 
sailors.  3  Pardessus.  note  667.  But  the 
mate  (1  Pet.  Adm.  [U.  S.]  246).  the  cook 
and  steward  (2  Pet  Adm.  [U.  8.]  26S),  and 
engineers,  clerks,  carpenters,  Bremen,  deck 
bands,  porters,  and  chamber  maids,  on 
eenger  steamers,  when  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  ship  (1  Conkl.  Adm.  107;  2 
Pars.  Mar.  Law.  582;  1  Sumn.  [U.  S.J  170). 
ars  considered,  as  to  their  rights  to  sue  In 
tbe  admiralty,  as  common  seamen;   and  per- 


sons employed  on  board  of  steamboats  and 
lighters  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  on 
tide  water  are  within  tbe  admiralty  Juris- 
diction; while  those  employed  In  ferry- 
boats are  not  (Gllp.  Dist  Ct  203,  532).  Per- 
I  who  do  not  contribute  their  aid  In 
navigating  the  vessel  or  to  its  preservation 
In  tbe  course  of  their  occupation,  as  mu- 
sicians, are  not  to  be  considered  as  seamen, 
with  a  right  to  sue  In  tbe  admiralty  for  tbelr 
wages.    Gllp.  Diet.  Ct.  516.    See  "Lien." 

SEAMANSHIP.  The  skill  of  a  good  sea- 
man; an  acquaintance  with  tbe  art  of  navi- 
gating and  managing  a  ship  or  other  vessel. 

SEARCH. 

In  Criminal  Law.    An  examination  of 

a  man's  house,  premises,  or  person,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  stolen  or  contraband 
goods,  or  proof  of  his  guilt  in  relation  to 
some  crime  or  misdemeanor  of  which  he  is 
accused. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  SUtes 
(Amend,  art.  4)  protects  the  people  from 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizure  a.  3 
Story,  Const  i  1S95;  Rawle.  Const  c.  10,  p. 
127;  10  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  263;  11  Johns.  (N. 
Y.)  500;  1  U.  S.  St  at  Large.  651;  3  Cranch 
(U.  S.)  447. 

In  Practice.    An  examination  made  in 

the  proper  lien  office  for  mortgages,  liens. 
Judgments,  or  other  Incumbr^ces  against 
real  estate.  Tbe  certificate  given  by  the  offi' 
cer  as  to  tbe  result  of  such  examination  Is 
also  called  a  "search." 

Conveyancers  and  others  who  cause  search- 
es to  be  made  ought  to  be  very  careful  that 
they  should  be  correct  with  regard  to  tbe 
time  during  wblcb  tbe  person  against  whom 
the  search  has  been  made  owned  the  prem- 
ises, to  tbe  property  searched  against,  wblch 
ought  to  be  properly  described,  and  to  the 
form  of  the  certificate  of  search. 

SEARCH,  RIGHT  OF.  In  international 
law.  The  riglit  existing  in  a  belligerent  to 
examine  and  Inspect  the  papers  of  a  neutral 
vessel  at  sea.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
tbts  Is  called  the  "right  of  visit."  Dalloz, 
"Prises  Marltimes,"  notes  104-111. 

The  right  does  not  extend  to  examine  tbe 
cargo,  nor  does  it  extend  to  a  ship  of  war,  It 
being  strictly  confined  to  the  searching  of 
merchant  vessels.  The  exercise  of  the  right 
is  to  prevent  the  commerce  ot  contraband 
goods.  Although  frequently  resisted  by  pow- 
erful neutral  nations,  yet  this  right  appears 
now  to  be  fixed  beyond  contravention.  Tbe 
penalty  (or  violently  resisting  this  right  Is 
tbe  confiscation  ot  the  property  so  withheld 
from  visitation.  Unless  in  extreme  cases  ot 
gross  abuse  of  his  right  by  a  belligerent,  tbe 
neutral  has  no  right  to  resist  a  search.  1 
Kent  Comm.  154;  2  Brown,  Civ.  A  Adm. 
Law.  319. 

Tbe  right  of  search — or  rather  of  visita- 
tion— in  time  of  peace,  especially  In  Its  con- 
nection with  the  efforts  of  tbe  British  gov- 
ernment tor  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  has  been  tbe  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion (Wheaton,  Right  of  Search;  Life  of 
General  Cass  [by  Smith]  cc.  25,  26;    Web- 
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Bter,  Works.  toI.  G,  329,  335.  33S).  and  the 
documents  relfttiDg  to  this  subject  communi- 
cated to  congress  from  time  to  time,  and 
most  ot  the  works  on  International  law,  may 
be  profitably  examined  by  those  who  desire 
to  trace  the  history  and  understand  the  mer- 
its of  the  questions  Involved  In  the  proposed 
exercise  of. this  right.  See.  also,  Edinburgh 
Review,  vol.  11,  p.  9;  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  3S,  p.  211;  3  Phllllm.  InL  Law, 
Index,  tit.  "Visit  and  Search." 

SEARCH  WARRANT.  In  practice.  A  war- 
rant requiring  the  officer  to  whom  It  Is  ad- 
dressed to  search  a  house,  or  other  place, 
therein  speclfled.  tor  property  therein  al- 
leged to  have  been  stolen,  and,  If  the  same 
«hall  be  found  upon  such  search,  to  bring  the 
goods  so  found,  together  with  the  body  of 
the  person  occupying  the  same,  who  Is 
named,  before  the  Justice  or  other  officer 
granting  the  warrant,  or  some  other  Justice 
of  the  peace,  or  other  lawfully  authorized 
officer. 

SEARCHER.  In  English  law.  An  officer 
of  the  customs,  whose  duty  It  is  to  examine 
And  search  all  ehips  outward  bound,  to  as- 
certain whether  they  have  any  prohibited 
or  uncustomed  goods  on  board. 

SEASHORE.  That  space  of  land  on  the 
border  of  the  sea  which  Is  alternately  cov- 
ered and  left  dry  by  the  rising  and  falling 
«f  the  tide;  or.  In  other  words,  that  space 
of  land  between  high  and  low  water  mark. 
Harg.  Tr.  12;  6  Mass.  435,  439;  1  Pick. 
(Mass.)  ISO,  182;  5  Day  (Conn.)  22;  12  Me. 
237;  2  Zab.  (N.  J.)  441;  27  Eng.  Law  A  Eq. 
242;  4  De  Qex,  M.  A  G.  20G.  See  "Tide;" 
"Tide  Water." 

SEATED  LANDS.  In  the  early  land  leg- 
islation of  some  of  the  United  States,  "seat- 
ed" le  used.  In  connection  with  "improved." 
to  denote  lands  of  which  actual  poesesBlon 
was  taken.    E  Pet  <U.  S.)  46B. 

SEAWEED.  A  species  of  grass  which 
grows  In  the  sea.  When  cast  upon  land,  it 
iMlonga  to  the  owner  of  the  land  adjoining 
the  seashore,  upon  the  grounds  that  It  In- 
creases gradually,  that  It  le  useful  as  ma- 
nure  and  a  protection  to  the  ground,  and 
that  It  Is  some  compensation  for  the  en- 
croachment of  the  sea  upon  the  land.  2 
Johns.  (N.  Y.)  313,  323.    See  6  Vt.  233. 

The  French  differs  from  our  law  in  this 
respect,  as  seaweeds  there,  when  cast  on 
the  beach,  belong  to  the  first  occupant.  Dal- 
les, "Proprlete."  art.  3,  S  3.  note  128. 

SEAWORTHINESS.  In  maritime  law. 
The  sufficiency  of  the  vessel  In  materials, 
construction,  equipment,  officers,  men.  and 
-outfit,  for  the  trade  or  service  In  which  it  la 
employed. 

Any  sort  of  disrepair  left  In  the  ship,  by 
whicb  she  or  the  cai^o  may  Buffer,  Is  a 
breach  of  the  warranty  of  seaworthlnese.  A 
deficiency  of  force  In  the  crew,  or  of  skill  In 
the  master,  mate.  etc..  is  a  want  of  sea- 
worthiness. 1  Campb.  1;  14  East,  481;  4 
Duer  <N.  Y.)  234.    But  if  there  was  once  a 


Z)  SECOND-HAND  EVIDENCE 

sufficient  crew,  their  temporary  absence  will 
not  be  coneidered  a  breach  of  the  warranty. 
2  Barn.  &  Aid,  73;  1  Johns.  Gas.  (N.  Y.> 
184;  1  Pet  (U.  S.)  1S3.  A  vessel  may  be 
rendered  not  seaworthy  by  being  overloaded. 
2  Barn.  &  Aid.  320. 

It  can  never  be  settled  by  positive  rules 
of  law  how  far  this  obligation  of  seawortbl- 
nees  extends  In  any  particular  case,  for  the 
reason  tliat  improvements  and  changes  in 
the  means  and  modes  of  navigation  frequent- 
ly require  new  Implements,  or  new  forms  of 
old  ones;  and  these,  though  not  necessary 
at  first,  become  so  when  there  is  an  estab- 
lished usage  that  all  ships  of  a  certain  qual- 
ity, or  those  to  be  sent  on  certain  voyages, 
or  used  tor  certain  purposes,  shall  have 
them.  2  Pars.  Mar.  Law,  134.  Seaworthi- 
ness is,  therefore.  In  general,  a  question  of 
fact  for  the  Jury.  Id.  137;  1  Pet  (U.  S.)  170, 
184;  1  Bouv.  Inst  441. 


3ECK.  A  want  of  remedy  by  distress. 
Lltt.  g  218.  See  "Rent."  Want  of  present 
fruit  or  profit,  as  In  the  case  of  the  rever- 
sion without  rent  or  ottaer  service,  except 
fealty.    Co.  Lltt  161b,  note  5. 

SECOND  DELIVERANCE.  In  practice. 
The  name  of  a  writ  given  by  the  statute  of 
Westminster  II.  (13  Bdw.  I.  c.  2),  founded 
on  the  record  of  a  former  action  ot  replevin. 
2  Inst  341.  It  commands  the  sheriff.  If  the 
plaintiff  make  blm  secure  of  prosecuting  his 
claim  and  returning  the  chattels  which  were 
adjudged  to  the  defendant  by  reason  of  the 
plaintiff's  default,  to  make  deliverance.  On 
being  nonsuited,  the  plaintiff  In  replevin 
might,  at  common  law.  have  brought  an- 
other replevin,  and  so  ad  in/lnitvm.  to  the 
Intolerable  vexation  of  the  defendant  The 
statute  of  Westminster  restrains  the  plain- 
tiff, when  nonsuited,  from  so  doing,  but  al- 
lows him  this  writ,  Issuing  out  of  the  orig- 
inal record.  In  order  to  have  the  same  dis- 
tress delivered  again  to  him,  on  his  giving 
the  like  security  as  before.  3  Bl.  Comm. 
150;  Fltzh.  Nat  Brev.  68. 

SECOND  DISTRESS.  By  17  Car.  IL  c.  7. 
i  4,  in  all  cases  where  the  value  of  the  cat- 
tle distrained  shall  not  be  found  to  be  of 
the  full  value  of  the  arrears  distrained  for. 
the  party  to  whom  such  arrears  are  due.  his 
executors  or  administrators,  may  distrain 
again  for  the  said  arrears;  but  a  second  dis- 
tress cannot.  It  seems,  be  at  all  jnetifled, 
where  there  is  enough  which  might  have 
been  taken  upon  the  first.  If  the  distrainer 
had  then  thought  proper;  tor  a  man  who 
has  an  entire  duty,  as  rent,  tor  example, 
shall  not  split  the  entire  sum.  and  distrain 
for  one  part  of  it  at  one  time,  and  for  the 
other  part  of  It  at  another  time,  and  so 
tnlieit  giuities  tor  several  times,  for  that 
would  be  great  oppression.  Wharton. 

SECOND-HAND  EVIDENCE.  Hearsay.be- 
cause  the  facts  were  perceived  or  discov- 
ered by  some  other  than  the  witness  testi- 
fying or  by  an  agency  extraneous  t 
producing  the  evidence  offered. 
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SECOND  SaRCHARGE,  WRIT  OF    (833)  SECTA  AD  MOLENDRINUU 


SECOND  SURCHARGE,  WRIT  OF.     The 
name  ot  &  writ  Issued  In  Eogland  against 
a   commoner  who  has  a  Becond  time  i 
charKed  the  common.    3  Bl.  Comm.  239. 


SECONDS.  ABBlstants  at  a  duel.  Ther 
are  equally  guilty  with  th«  principals  under 
mauy  of  the  statutes  against  duelling.  See 
"Duelling." 

SECONDARY.  In  English  law.  An  officer 
who  la  eecond  or  aeit  to  the  chlel  offlcer; 
as,  aecondarlPB  to  the  prothonotarleB  Ot  the 
courts  ol  king's  bench  or  common  pleas; 
secondary  of  the  remembrancer  In  the  ex- 
chequer, etc.    Jacob. 

SECONDARY  (or  DERIVATIVE)  CON- 
veyances.  Those  which  presuppose  some 
other  conveyance  precedent,  and  only  serve 
to  enlarge,  confirm,  alter,  restrain,  restore, 
or  transfer  the  interest  granted  by  such 
original  conveyance.    3  Bl.  Comm.  324*. 

SECONDARY  EVIDENCE.  That  species 
ot  proof  which  Is  admissible  on  the  loss  ot 
primary  evidence,  and  which  becomes 
that  event  the  best  evidence.  3  Bouv.  Inst, 
note  3055.    See  "Evidence." 

SECONDARY  USE.  A  use  limited  to  take 
effect  In  derogation  of  a  preceding  estate. 
otherwise  called  a  "shitting  use,"  as  a 
veyance  to  the  use  ot  A.  and  his  heirs,  with 
a  proviso  that,  when  B.  returns  from  India, 
then  to  the  use  ot  C.  and  bla  heirs.  1  Steph, 
Comm.  G46. 

SECRET  COMMITTEE.  A  secret  commit- 
tee of  the  house  of  commons  la  a  committee 
specially  appointed  to  Investigate  a  certain 
matter,  and  to  which  secrecy  being  deemed 
necessary  In  furtherance  ot  its  objects,  Its 
proceedings  are  conducted  with  closed  doors, 
to  the  exclusion  ot  all  persons  not  members 
ot  the  committee.  All  other  committees  sje 
open  to  members  ot  the  house,  although  they 
may  not  be  serving  upon  tbem.    Brown. 

SECRET  PARTNERSHIP.  See  "Partner." 

SECRET  TRUSTS.  Where  a  testator  gives 
property  to  a  peraon.  on  a  verbal  promise  by 
the  legatee  or  devisee  that  he  will  hold  It 
In  trust  for  another  person,  this  Is  called 
a  "secret  trust."  The  English  rule  la,  that 
If  the  aecret  trust  would  have  been  valid 
as  an  express  trust,  It  will  he  enforced 
against  the  legatee  or  devisee,  while  If  It 
would  have  been  Invalid  as  an  express  trust, 
e.  g.,  by  contravening  the  provisions  ot  the 
mortmain  act,  the  gift  falls  altogether,  so 
thait  neither  the  devisee  or  legatee,  nor  the 
object  of  the  trust,  takes  any  benefit  by  it. 
Lewln,  Truats,  61;  Watson.  Comp.  Bq.  54. 

SECRETARY  OF  DECREES  AND  IN- 
Junction*.  An  officer  of  the  English  court  of 
chancery.  The  office  was  abolished  by  St.  15 
*  18  Vict.  c.  87,  i  23. 

SECRETARY  OF  LEGATION.  An  offlcer 
employed  to  attend  a  foreign  mission,  and  to 
perform  certain  duties  aa  clerk. 

His  salary  Is  fixed  by  the  act  of  conffress 


of  May  1,  1810  (section  l),  at  auch  a  aum 
aa  the  president  ot  ihe  United  Statea  may 
allow,  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollara. 

The  salary  of  a  secretary  ot  embassy,  or 
the  secretary  ot  a  minister  plenipotentiary, 
la  the  same  as  that  ot  a  secretary  of  lega* 
tlon. 

Private  secretaries  of  a  minister  must  not 
be  confounded  with  secretaries  ot  embassy 
t  legation.  Such  private  secretaries  are 
entitled  to  protection  only  as  belonging  to 
the  suite  ot  the  ambassador. 

The  functions  of  a  secretary  of  legation 
consist  in  his  employment  by  his  minister 
tor  objects  of  ceremony;  in  making  verbal 
re[)orts  to  the  secretary  of  state  or  other 
foreign  ministers;  In  taking  care  of  the 
archives  ot  the  mission;  In  ciphering  and 
deciphering  despatches;  in  sometimes  mak- 
ing rough  draughts  of  the  notes  or  letters 
which  the  minister  writes  to  his  colleagues 
or  to  the  local  authorities;  In  drawing  up 
procea  verbauT;  in  presenting  passports  to 
the  minister  for  his  signature,  and  deliver- 
ing them  to  the  persons  for  whom  they  are 
intended;  and,  finally,  in  assisting  the  min- 
ister, under  whom  he  la  placed.  In  every- 
thing concerning  the  affairs  of  the  mission. 
In  the  absence  ot  the  minister,  be  Is  ad- 
mitted to  conferences,  and  to  present  notes 
signed  by  the  minister. 

SECTA  (Lat.  scquor,  to  follow).  The  per- 
sons, two  or  more  in  number,  whom  the 
plaintiff  produced  in  court,  in  the  ancient 
form  ot  proceedings.  Immediately  upon  mak- 
ing his  declaration,  to  conQrm  the  allega- 
tions therein,  before  they  were  called  In  . 
queation  by  the  detendant'a  plea.  Bracton, 
214a  The  word  appeara  to  have  been  used 
as  denoting  that  theae  persons  followed  the 
plaintiff  Into  court;  that  is,  came  in  a  mat- 
ter In  which  the  plaintiff  was  the  leader,  or 
one  principally  concerned.  The  actual  pro- 
duction of  "suit"  was  discontinued  very 
early  (3  Bl.  Comm.  295),  but  the  formula 
"et  inde  producit  sectam"  (for  which,  In 
more  modem  pleadings,  "and  thereupon  he 
brings  suit"  la  substituted)  continued  till 
the  abolition  ot  the  l^tln  form  of  pleadings 
(Steph.  PI.  429,  430).  The  count  in  dower 
and  writs  of  right  did  not  so  conclude,  how- 
ever. 1  Chit.  PI.  399.  A  suit  or  action. 
Hob.  20;  Bracton,  399b,  A  suit  ot  clothea 
Cowell;   Spelman. 

SECTA  AD  CURIAM.  A  writ  that  lay 
against  bim  who  refused  to  perform  his  suit 
either  to  the  county  court  or  the  court  baron. 
Cowell. 


SECTA  AD  JU8TICIAM  FACIENDAM.  In 
old  English  law.  A  service  which  a  man  la 
bound  to  perform  by  his  fee. 

SECTA  AD  MOLENDRINUM.  A  service 
arising  from  the  usage,  time  ont  of  mind, 
ot  carrying  corn  to  a  particular  mill  to  be 
ground.  3  Bl.  Comm.  23&.  A  writ  adapted 
to  the  injury  lay  at  the  old  taw.  Fltih.  Nal 
Brev.  123. 
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8ECTA  AD  TORRALE 


SECURITY,  ETC. 


8ECTA  CURIAE.  Sultat  court.  The  serv- 
ice due  from  tenaDta  to  the  lord  o(  Kttend- 
ing  hts  courts  baron,  both  to  answer  com- 
plaints alleged  agalnBt  themselves,  and  for 
the  trial  of  their  fellow  tenants.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  G4. 

SECTAESTPUQNACIVrUIS;  SICUT  AC- 
tores  armantur  actlonlbua,  et  quasi  accin- 
guntur  gladlla,  Ita  rel  (e  contra)  munluntur 
except lonlbua,  et  defenduntur  quasi  clypeia. 
A  suit  Is  a  civil  battle,  Cor  as  the  plaintiffs 
are  armed  with  actions,  and.  as  It  were,  girt 
with  swords,  eo,  on  the  other  band,  the  de- 
fendants are  fortlBed  with  pleas,  and  de- 
fended, aa  It  were,  bf  helmets.  Hob.  20; 
Bracton.  S39b. 

SeCTA  FACIENDA  PER  ILLAM  QUAE 
habet  enlclam  partem.  A  writ  to  compel  the 
heir,  who  has  the  elder's  part  of  the  co- 
heirs, to  perform  suit  and  services  for  all 
the  coparceners.    Reg.  Orlg.  177. 

SECTA  QUAE  8CRIPTO  NITITUR  A 
•crlpto  variarl  non  debet.  A  suit  which  re- 
lies upon  a  writing  ought  not  to  vary  from 
the  writing.    Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  BE. 

SECTA  REQALIS.  A  suit  so  called  by 
which  all  persona  ware  bound  twice  In  the 
year  to  attend  In  the  aherlff's  tourn,  In  order 
that  they  might  be  Informed  of  things  re- 
lating to  the  public  peace.  It  waa  ao  called 
because  the  aherld'a  tourn  was  the  king's 
leet  and  It  was  held  in  order  that  the 
people  might  be  bound  by  oath  to  bear  true 
allegiance  to  the  hing.    Cowell. 

SECTA  UNICA  TANTUM  FACIENDA 
pro  plurlbui  Kaeredltatlbus.  A,  writ  tor  an 
heir  who  was  dlatralned  by  the  lord  to  do 
more  auits  than  one.  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  do  one  suit  only  in  rcBpect  of  the 
land  of  divers  helra  descended  to  him.  Cow- 
ell. 

8ECTAT0RES.  Suitors  of  court  who, 
among  the  Saxons,  gave  their  Judgment  or 
verdict  in  civil  suits  upon  the  matter  of 
fact  and  law.    1  Reeve.  Hist  Eng.  Law,  22. 

SECTION.  A  division  of  land  one  mile 
square,  containing  ali  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  eatab'iahed  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment aurvey  of  the  public  domain.  See 
"Ra-'ge;"  "Townahlp." 

SECTION  OP  LAND.  A  parcel  of  govern- 
ment land  containing  six  hundred  and  forty 
acrea.  The  lands  of  the  United  States  are 
surveyed  Into  pareela  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres;  each  such  parcel  Is  called  a 
"aectlon." 

Theae  sections  are  divided  Into  half-sec- 
tlona.  each  of  which  contains  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  and  into  quarter- sections 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each.  See  2 
Washb.  Real  Prop. 


SECUNDUM.    According  to. 
Secundum    Aequum    et    Bonum.     Ac- 
cording to  what  Is  luet  and  right. 

— Secundum  Allegata  et  Probata.  A^ 
cording  to  that  which  is  alleged  and  proved- 

— Secundum    Consuetudlnem    ManeriL  ■ 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  manor. 

— Secundum  Formam  Chartae.  Accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  charter  (deed). 

Secundum   Formam   Donl.     According 

,o  the  form  of  the  gift  or  grant.  Set 
'Formed  on." 

Secundum  Formam  Statutl.     Accord. 

Ing  to  the  form  of  the  statute. 

^-Secundum  Legem  Communem.  .Ac- 
cording to  the  common  law. 

— Secundum  Naturam  eat,  Commodi 
Cujuaque  rel  eum  Soqul,  quem  Sequentur  In- 

imoda.  It  ie  natural  that  he  wbo  b^ars 
the  charge  of  a  thing  should  receive  the 
profits.     Dig.  50.  17.  10. 

— Secundum  Normam  Legla.  Accordin; 
to  the  rule  of  law;  by  the  rule  of  law. 

Secundum  Regulam.    According  to  the 

rule;  by  rule. 

Secundum  Subjectam  Materlam.     A<^ 

cording  to  the  subject  matter.  1  Bl.  Comm 
229.  All  agreements  must  be  conatnted  sr- 
cuadvm  tubjeetam  materiam.  If  the  matter  will 
bear  it,  2  Mod.  80.  arg.  Delivery  muat  be 
Hrcundnm  gubtfclfiiii  inalcriam,  2  Kent.Comm. 
439. 

SECU  RITAS. 

In  Old  English  Law.    Security;  surety. 

in  the  Civil   Law.     An  acquittance  or 

release.    Spelman:    Calv.  Lex. 

SECURITATEM  INVENtENDI.  An  an- 
cient writ,  lying  for  the  sovereign,  agalnct 
any  of  hla  subjecta,  to  atay  them  from  going 
out  of  the  kingdom  to  foreign  parts;  tht 
ground  whereof  la  that  every  man  is  bannd 
to  aerve  and  defend  the  commonwealth  u 
the  crown  ahall  think  fit.  FItzh.  Nat,  Brer, 
115. 

SECUR1TATI3  PACIS.  In  old  BngUsli 
law.  Security  of  the  peace.  A  writ  that  laj 
for  one  who  was  threatened  with  deatb  or 
bodily  harm  by  another,  against  him  who 
EO  threatened.     Reg.  Grig.  SS. 

SECURITY.  That  which  renders  a  mater 
sure;  an  inatrument  which  renders  more 
certain  the  performance  of  a  contract.  Any- 
thing that  makes  money  more  assured  In  its 
payment,  or  more  readily  recoverable,  at 
distlDguisbed  from  a  mere  evidence  of  debt 

A  person  who  becomes  the  surety  for  an- 
other, or  who  engages  himself  for  the  per- 
formance of  another's  contract.  See  3 
Blackt.  (Ind.)  431. 

SECURITY  FOR  COSTS.  Security  giren 
by  a  party  to  an  action  to  pay  any  costa 
which  may  be  adjudged  against  blm  there- 
in. 

Such  security  is  required  by  statnte  in 
varloua  cases,  as  on  appeal,  on  the  bringing 
of  ault  by  a  nonresident,  etc 


SECUBIUS,  ETC.  (8; 

SECURIUS  EXPEDIUNTUR  NEOOTIA 
commissa  pluribus,  et  plus  vident  oculi  quam 
oculu's.  Business  intruBted  to  several  speeds 
best,  &nd  several  eyes  see  more  than  one 
eye.     i   Coke,   46. 

8ECUS  (Lat.)     Otherwise. 

.8ED  NON  ALLOCATUR  (Lat.  but  It  Is  not 
allowed).  A  phrase  used  In  the  old  reports 
to  slgnlf;  that  the  court  disagreed  with  the 
arguments  of  counsel.  "It  was  argued,"  etc., 
■'»ed  non  aUacatvr." 

SED  PER  CURIAM  (LAt. but  by  the  court). 

An  expreeaion  sometimes  found  in  the  re- 
ports, after  the  opinion  of  a  single  Judge,  to 
introduce  that  of  the  court  which  differs 
from  that  of  the  single  Judge. 

SED  VIDE  (Lat.)    But  see. 

SEDERUNT,  ACTS  OF.  In  Scotch  law. 
Certain  ancient  ordinances  of  the  court  of 
Beeelon,  conferring  upon  the  courts  power 
to  estahliah  general  rules  bf  practice.  Bell, 
Diet. 

SEDITION,  In  criminal  law.  The  raising 
commotions  or  dlHturbances  In  the  state.  It 
Is  B  revolt  agalnBt  legitimate  authority. 
Ersk.  InsL  i.  i.  14;  Dig.  49.  16.  3.  S  19. 

The  dlatlnctloQ  between  "sedition"  and 
"treason"  consists  Id  this,  that  though  the 
ultimate  object  of  sedition  Is  a  violation  of 
the  public  peace,  or  at  least  such  i 
of  measures  as  evidently  engenders  it.  yet 
it  does  not  aim  at  direct  and  open  violence 
against  the  laws,  or  the  subversion  of  the 
constltutloD.    Alls.  Crlm.  Law.  580. 

The  obnoxious  act  of  July  14.  1T9S  (1 
Story,  U.  S.  Laws,  543),  was  called  the  "se- 
dition law,"  because  its  professed  object 
was  to  prevent  disturbances. 

In  the  Scotch  law,  sedition  Is  either  verbal 
or  real.  Verbal  is  inferred  from  the  utter- 
ing of  words  tending  to  create  discord  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  people;  real  sedi- 
tion Is  generally  committed  by  convocatlng 
together  any  considerable  number  of 
without  lawful  authority,  under  the  pretense 
of  redressing  some  public  grievance,  to  the 
disturbing  of  the  public  peace.  E^sh.  Inst. 
4.  4.  14. 

SEDUCTION. 

As  a  Tort.   At  common  law,  the  act  of 

a  man  In  inducing  a  woman  to  have  unlawful 
sexual  intercouree  with  him.  The  use  of  se- 
ductive arts  was  not  essential.  The  woman 
herself  had  no  action  for  damages  except  in 
case  of  a  breach  of  a  marriage  promise,  the 
only  civil  remedy  being  that  of  4ier  parent, 
based  on  loss  of  services.  89  III.  E43;  49 
Mich.  540. 

By  statute  In  many  states,  the  woman  has 
the  right  to  sue  In  her  own  name,  but  such 
statutes  generally  provide  that  the  seduction 
murt  be  under  promise  of  marriage,  or  by 
seductive  arts  and  devices. 

As  a  Cringe.    The  crime  Is  statutory, 

and  consists  generally  In  Inducing  an  unmai> 
ried  female  of  previous  chaste  character  to 
submit  to  sexual  intercourse  by  promise  of 


marriage,  or,  in  some  states,  by  other  se- 
ductive meane. 

"The  exact  amount  or  what  kind  of  se- 
ductive art  ie  necessary  to  eetabllsh  the 
offense  cannot  be  deBned.  Every  case  must 
stand  on  Its  own  peculiar  circumetances, 
together  with  the  condition  In  lite,  advan- 
tages, age.  and  Intelligence  of  the  parties." 
32  Iowa.  2S2.  The  Intercourse  must  be  aoi 
compllshed  by  artlQce  and  deception,  and 
not  by  a  yielding  of  the  woman  from  mere 
lust.     79  Ala.  14. 

Where  a  promise  of  marriage  Is  required, 
It  need  not  be  valid,  if  it  is  believed  by  the 
woman  to  be  so.  26  N.  Y.  203.  The  woman 
must  be  Induced  by  the  promise  to  submit. 
lOS  lifd.  40G. 

"No  one  can  contend  with  any  degree  of 
plausibility  that  a  virtuous  female  can  be 
seduced  without  any  of  those  arts,  wiles, 
and  blandishments  ao  necessary  to  win  the 
hearts  of  the  weaker  sex.  To  say  that  such 
a  one  was  seduced  by  simply  a  blunt  oITer 
of  wedlock  In  fuluro,  in  exch&nge  for  sexual 
favors  in  presenti  Is  an  announcement  that 
smacks  too  much  of  a  bargain  and  barter, 
and  not  enough  of  betrayal.  This  Is  hire 
or  salary,  not  seducUon."    97  Mo.  668. 

SEIGNIOR  IN  GROSS.  A  lord  without  a 
manor,  simply  enjoying  superiority  and  serr- 
Ices. 

SEIGNIOR,  or  SEIGNEUR.  Among  the 
feudists,  this  name  BlgulHed  lord  of  the  (ee. 
Pltsh.  Nat.  Brev.  23.  The  most  extended 
signification  of  this  word  Includes  not  only 
a  lord  or  peer  of  parliament,  but  is  applied 
to  the  owuer  or  proprietor  of  a  thing;  hence 
the  owner  of  a  hawk,  and  the  master  of  a 
fishing  vessel.  Is  called  a  "eelgneur."  37 
Edw.  III.  c.  19;  Barr.Obs.  St.  358. 

8EIQNIORAQE.  A  royalty  or  prerogative 
of  the  sovereign,  whereby  an  allowance  of 
gold  and  silver,  brought  In  the  mass  to  be 
exchanged  for  coin.  Is  claimed. 

In  the  United  States.    The  mint  charge 

for  coining  bullion. 

SEIGNIORESS.    A  female  superior. 


174. 

SEISED  IN  DEMESNE  AS  OF  FEE.  The 
precise  technical  phrase  to  express  a  fee  sim- 
ple In  possession  in  a  corporeal  heredita- 
ment, the  words  "In  demesne"  signifying 
that  he  IB  seised  as  owner  of  the  land  Itself, 
and  not  merely  of  the  seigniory  or  services; 
and  the  words  "as  of  fee"  Importing  that  he 
is  seised  of  an  estate  of  Inheritance  In  fee 
simple.    2  Bl.  C^omm.  106;  Stepb.  Comm.  22. 

SEISI.    In  old  English  law.    Seised:  pos- 


SEISIN.    The  completion  of  the  feudal  In-  - 
veatlture,  by  which  the  tenant  was  admitted 
Into  the  feud,  and  performed  the  rites  of 
hom^e  and  fealty.    Steams,  Real  Actions,  2.  . 

Possession  with  an  Intent  on  the  part  at  \  ^ 


SEISIN,  LIVERY  OF  (83 

him  vbo  holds  It  to  claim  a  freehold  In- 
terest.   8  N.  H.  58;  1  Waehb.  Real  Prop.  36. 

Immediately  upon  the  inveatiture  or  liv- 
ery of  seiBln,  the  tenant  became  tenant  of 
the  freehold;  and  the  term  "seisin"  orig- 
inal Ir  contained  the  Idea  of  poBsesBlon  de- 
rived from  a  superior  lord  ot  whom  the  ten- 
ant held.  There  could  be  but  one  seisin, 
and  the  person  holding  it  waa  regarded  for 
the  time  as  the  rigtitful  owner.  Litt.  !  TOl; 
1  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  136.  In  the  early  history 
of  the  country,  livery  ot  seisin  seems  to 
bave  been  occaalonally  practiced.  See  1 
Waehb.  Real  Prop.  34,  note;  Colony  Laws 
<Mass.)  85,  S6;  Smith.  Landl.  &  Ten.  (Mor- 
ris Ed.)  e,  note. 

In  Connecticut,  Maesachu setts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio,  seisin  means  merely  "own- 
ership" and  the  distinction  l>etween  seisin 
in  deed  and  m  law  Is  cot  linowii  in  practice. 
Walk.  Am.  Law.  324,  330;  i  Day  (Conn.) 
305;  4  Mass.  489;  14  Pick.  (Mass.)  224;  6 
Hetc.  (Mass.)  43S.  A  patent  by  the  common- 
wealth, in  Kentucky,  gives  a  right  ot  entry, 
but  not  actual  seisin.    3  Bibb  (Ky.)  57. 

Seisin   In   fact  is  possession  with   intent 
on  the  part  of  him  who  holds  It  to  claim 
freehold  interest 

Seisin  In  law  is  a  right  of  immediate  pos- 
session according  to  the  nature  of  the  estate. 
Cowell;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Seisin"  (A  I,  2).  See 
"Livery  of  Seisin." 

SEISIN,  LIVERY  OF.    See  "Livery  of  Sel- 

8EI8IN  OX.  Id  Scotch  law.  A  perquisite 
formerly  due  to  the  sheriff  wlien  he  gave 
possession  to  an  heir  holding  crown  lands. 
It  was  long  since  converted  into  a  payment 
in  money,  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
estate.     Bell,  Diet. 


SEISINA  (Law  Lat.)    Seisin. 

8EI8INAFACITSTIPITEM.  Seisin  makes 
the  stock.  2  Bl.  Comm.  209;  Broom,  Leg. 
Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  466;  1  Steph.  Comm. 
367;  4  Kent,  Comm.  388,  389;  13  Ga.  238. 

SEISINA  HABENDA.  A  writ  for  delivery 
of  seisin  to  the  lord,  of  lands  and  tenements, 
after  the  sovereign,  in  right  of  his  preroga- 
tive, had  iiad  the  year,  day,  and  waste 
felony  committed,  etc.    Reg.  Orlg.  165. 

SEIZIN.     See  "Seisin." 

SEIZING  OF  HERIOTS.  Taking  the  best 
Iteast.  etc.,  where  an  heriot  is  due,  on  the 
death  at  the  tenant.     2  Bl.  Comm.  422. 

SEIZURE.  In  practice.  The  act  of  taking 
possession  of  the  property  of  a  person 
demned  by  the  Judgment  of  a  competent 
tribunal  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  by 
a  sheriff,  constable,  or  other  pfflcer  lawfully 
authorized  thereto,  by  virtue  of  an  execu- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  having  such  prop- 
erty sold  according  to  law  to  satisfy  the 
Judgment  The  taking  possession  of  goods 
for  a  violation  of  a  public  law;  as,  the  tak- 
ing possession  ot  a  ship  for  attempting  an 
illicit  trade.  S  Cranch  (U.  S.)  187;  4 
Wheat  (U.  S.)  lOO;    1  Oall.  (U.  S.)  7E;    Z 


Wash.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  127,  667;  6  Cow.  (N.  T.) 

404. 
8ELECTIJUDICES  (Lat)'  In  Roman  la«. 
tdges  who  were  selected  very  much  liie 
ir  Juries.    They  were  returned  by  the  prm- 
r,  drawn  by  lot,  subject  to  t>e  cliaJleoged 

and  sworn.    3  Bl.  Comm.  366. 

SELECTMEN.  Tbe  name  of  certain  tomi 
officers  in  several  states  of  the  United  States. 
who  are  invested  by  the  statutes  of  thf 
states  with  extensive  powers  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  town  business. 

SELF-OEFENSE.  The  protecUon  by  forte 
of  one's  person  or  property  from  unlawful 
injury.  The  force  used  must  he  no  moit 
than  is  reasonably  necessary  to  repel  tbe 
threatened  Injury,  and  must  tie  proportioDed 
nature  of  the  injury  apprehended. 
Thus,  an  assault  with  the  hand  cmnnot  ba 
repelled  by  the  use  of  a  deadly  weapon.  77 
Ind.  274;  34  Ohio  St.  9S. 

As  a  general  rule,  an  assault  tlireatening    ' 
death  or  serious  Iradily  Injury,  the  laflictiwi 
ot  which  would  amount  to  a  felony,  may  be 
resisted  to  the  taking  ot  life  (29  Ohio  SL 
186;  8  Mich.  150),  but  not  an  assault  whicta    I 
is  but  a  misdemeanor  (2  N.  Y.  193). 

Unlawful  injury  to  property  may  be  re- 
sisted by  force  abort  of  the  taklnE  of  life 
(148  Mass.  529;  56  Vt  703).  but  the  takinf  i 
of  life  In  defense  ot  property  Is  only  Jaati-  I 
flable  when  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  pr»- 
vent  a  felony  attempted  by  violence  or  Bn^ 
prise,  as  burglary,  robbery,  or  arson  (4  BL 
Comm.  ISO;  26  Grat  [Va.]  S87;  31  Cone 
479),  but  not  secret  felonies,  such  as  U^ 
ceny  (71  Ala.  330). 

SELF-REGARDINQ  EVIDENCE.  Evideore 
which  either  serves  or  disserves  the  party  i* 
ao  called.  This  species  of  evidence  is  either 
self-serving  (which  is  not  in  general  re- 
ceivable), or  self-dlBservlng,  which  is  in- 
variably receivable,  as  being  an  admisdni 
against  tbe  party  offering  it  and  that  either 
in  court  or  out  of  court    Brown. 

SELION  OF  LAND.  A  ridge  of  giwai 
rising  between  two  furrows,  containing  ao 
certain  quantity,  hut  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less.    Termes  de  la  Ley. 

SELLER.  One  who  disposes  of  a  tiling  In 
consideration  of  money;    a  vendor. 

This  term  is  more  usually  applied  In  tbr 
sale  of  chattels;  that  of  "vendor"  In  the 
sale  of  estatea    See  "Sale." 

SEMAYNE'S  CASE.  This  case  decided,  la 
2  Jac.  I.,  that  "every  man's  house  [meaning 
his  dweilipg-house  only]  la  his  castle,"  tod 
that  the  defendant  may  not  break  open 
outer  doors  in  general,  but  only  inner  doon, 
but  that  (after  request  made)  he  may  IjreaK 
open  even  outer  doors  to  find  goods  of  an- 
other wrongfully  In  the  house.    Brown. 

3EMBLE  (Ft.  it  seems).  A  term  freqnnrt- 
ly  used  before  the  statement  of  a  point  ef 
law  which  has  not  tieen  directly  Battled,  bat 
about  which  the  court  have  exprwatd  an 
opinion,  and  intimated  what  a  dedrioo 
would  t>e. 
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SEMKL  CIVIS,  ETC,  (X 

8EMEL  CIVIS  SEMPER  CIVIS.  Once  a 
citizen  always  a  citizen.  Tray.  Lat.  Max. 
56S. 

SEMEL  MALU8  SEMPER  PRAESUMI- 
tur  cue  malua  In  eodem  gen«re.  Whoever 
Is  once  bad  is  preeumed  to  be  bo  alwaya  In 
the  same  degree.    Cro.  Car.  317. 

8EME8TRIA.  In  the  civil' law.  the  col- 
lected declsioDB  ot  the  emperors  In  their 
councils. 

8EMESTRI8,  or  SEMESTRE    (Lat.  from 
^ex,  elx,  and  mentis,  month).    Of.  or  for  six 
■noDtbs.    Dig.  2^^41;  St.  Westminster  II. 
Indl*^^^B 

8EMI-MATRIM0NIUM  (Lat.)  In  Roman 
law.  Halt-marriage.  Concubinage  was  so 
called.     Tajl.  Civ.  Law.  273. 

SEM1-NAUFRAGIUM  (Lat.)  A  term  used 
by  Italian  lawyers,  which  literally  Blgnl&ea 
"half-shipwreck,"  and  by  which  they  under- 
stand the  Jetsam,  or  casting  merchandise 
into  the  sea  to  prevent  shipwreck.  Locre, 
Ksp.  du  Code  de  Com.  art.  409.  The  state  of 
a  vessel  which  has  been  so  much  Injured  by 
tempest  er  accident  that  to  repair  the  dam- 
ages, after  being  brought  Into  port,  and  pre- 
pare her  for  sea,  would  cost  more  tban  her 
worth,    i  BoBt.  Law  Rep.  120. 

SEMI-PROOF.  In  civil  law.  Presumption 
of  fact  This  degree  of  proof  Is  thus  defined: 
"Non  est  ignorandum,  probationem  semi- 
j>lenam  earn  esse,  per  quam  rei  gestae  fides 
aliqua  fit  judici;  non  $amen  tanta  ut  jure 
dtbeat  in  pronuncianda  sententia  earn  segui." 
MaacarduB,  de  Prob.  vol.  1,  quaest  11.  note 
1.  4. 

SEMPER  (Lat.)    Always. 

SEMPER  IN  DUBII8  BENIGNIORAPRAE- 
ferunda  aunt.  In  dubious  cases,  the  more 
liberal  constructions  are  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred.   Dig.  60.  17.  66. 

SEMPER  IN  DUBIIS  ID  AGENDUM  EST, 
ut  quam  tutlBSlmo  loco  rea  sit  bona  fide  con- 
tracta,  nisl  quum  aperte  contra  legea  scrlp- 
tum  eat.  Always,  In  doubtful  caseB,  that  Is 
to  be  done  by  wblch  a  bona  fide  contract  may 
be  In  the  greatest  safety,  except  when  Its 
provisions  are  clearly  contrary  to  law.  Dig. 
34.  6.  21. 

SEMPER  IN  OB8CURIS  QUO,D  MINI- 
mum  eat  aequlmur  (asquere).  In  obscure 
cases  we  always  follow  that  which  Is  least 
Dig.  50.  IT.  9;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  Lon- 
don BM,)  613,  note;    3  C.  B.  962. 

SEMPER  IN  8TIPULATIONIBU8  ET  IN 
caeterls  contractlbua  Id  aequlmur  quod  ac- 
tum eat.  In  stipulations  and  other  contracts 
we  always  follow  that  which  was  done  (1.  e., 
agreed).    Dig.  60.  17.  34. 

SEMPER  ITA  FIAT  RELATIO  UT  VA- 
leat  dlapoaltlo.  Let  the  reference  always  be 
BO  made  that  the  disposition  may  avail.  S 
<:oke.  76. 


7)  SBNATUS,  ETC. 

SEMPER  NECESSITAS  PROBANDI  IN- 
cumblt  el  qui  agit  The  claimant  Is  always 
bound  to  prove;  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on 
him. 

SEMPER  PARATU8  (Lat.  always  ready). 
In  pleading.  The  name  ot  a  plea  by  which 
the  defendant  alleges  that  he  bas  always 
been  ready  to  perform  what  Is  demanded  of 
him.  3  Bl.  Comm.  303.  Tbe  same  as  (out 
tempt  prist, 

SEMPER  PRAESUMITUR  PRO  LEQITI- 
matlone  puerorum,  et  flilatio  non  potest  pro 
barl.  The  presumption  1b  always  In  favor  of 
legitimacy,  for  filiation  cannot  be  proved, 
Co.  XJtt.  126.  See  1  Bouv.  Inst  note  303;  & 
Coke.  98b. 

SEMPER  PRAESUMITUR  PRO  MATRI- 
monlo.  The  presumption  is  always  In  favor 
ot  the  validity  of  a  marriage. 

SEMPER  PRAESUMITUR  PRO  NEQAN- 
te.  The  presumption  is  always  In  tavor  of 
the  one  who  denies.  See  10  Clark  ft  P.  634; 
3  El.  A  Bl.  723. 

SEMPER  PRAESUMITUR  PRO  SENTEN- 
tla.  Presumption  Is  always  In  favor  of  the 
sentence.    3  Bulst.  42. 

SEMPER  QUI  NON  PROHIBET  PRO  BE 
Intervenire,  mandare  creditor.  He  who  does 
not  prohibit  the  Intervention  of  another  In 
his  behalf  Is  supposed  to  authorize  it.  2 
Kent,  Comm.  616;  Dig.  14.  6.  16;  Id.  43. 
3.  12,  4. 

SEMPER  SEXUS  MASCULINUS  ET1AM 
foemlnlnum  contlnet.  Tbe  male  sex  always 
Includes  tbe  temale.    Dig.  32.  62. 

SEMPER  SPECIALIA  QENERALIBUS 
insunt.  Special  clauses  are  always  com- 
prised in  general  ones.    Dig.  50.  17.  147. 


SENATE.  The  name  of  the  less  n 
of  the  two  bodies  constituting  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  gevemment  ot  the  United 
States,  and  of  tbe  several  states. 

SENATOR.    A  member  of  a  senate. 

SENAT0RE8  SUNT  PARTES  CORPORIS 
regit.  Senators  are  part  of  tbe  body  of  the 
king.    Staundt.  72  (B);  4  Inst  53,  In  marg. 

SENATORS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  JU8- 
tice-  The  Judges  ot  the  court  of  session  in 
Scotland  are  eo  called.    Act  1640.  c  93. 


SENATUS  CON8ULTUM  MARCIANUM 
(Lat)  In  the  civil  law.  Tbe  Marclan  de- 
cree of  tbe  senate.  A  decree  enacted  In  the 
consulate  ot  Quintua  Marclus  and  Spnrius 
POBtumus,  In  relation  to  tbe  celebration  of 
tbe  Bacchanalian  mysteries.  This  decree 
has  been  preserved  entire  to  tbe  present  day, 
and  Is  given  in  full  by  Dr.  Taylor,  witb  at   p 


8ENATUS  CONSULTUM,  ETC. 


SBNTKNTIA,  ETC. 


commentar]'  abounding  In  curloua  learning. 
Tayl.  Civ.  Law,  546-SS4.  It  was  obt&lned 
from  a  copper  plate  dug  up  about  the  year 
1640,  In  the  territoriea  t>r  J.  Bftpt.  Cigala. 
In  tbe  kingdom  at  Naples,  and  now  Id  the 
imperial  library  at  Vienna.    Id.  547. 

8ENATU8  CONSULTUM  ORFICIANUM 
(Lot.)  In  the  civil  law.  Tbe  Orflclan  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  A  decree  enacted  In  the 
consulate  of  OrOeiua  and  RufuB,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antonlua.  by  wblch 
children,  both  sons  and  daughters,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  inheritance  ot  their  Intestate 
motbers.    Inst.  3.  4.  pr. 

8ENATUS  CONSILIUM  PEGASIANUM 
(Lat)  In  the  civil  law.  The  Pegasian  de- 
cree of  the  senate.  A  decree  enacted  In  the 
consulship  of  Pegasus  and  Puslo,  In  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  by  which  an  beir,  who 
was  requested  to  restore  an  Inheritance,  was 
allowed  to  retain  one-fourtb  of  It  for  him- 
self. Inst  2.  23.  5.  TbU  was  declared  by 
Justinian  to  be  superseded  by  the  SenoCus 
Congullum  TrebelUanum  (q.  v.)  Id.  2.  23.  7; 
Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  2.  Ut  23,  I  668. 

8ENATU8  CONSULTUM  TREBELLIAN- 
um  (I>Bt.)  In  the  civil  law.  Tbe  Trebeltian 
decree  ot  the  senate.  A  decree  enacted  In 
tbe  consulate  of  TrebelUus  Maximus  and 
Ann&euB  Seneca,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  by 
which  It  was  provided  that,  If  an  Inheritance 
was  restored  under  a  trust,  all  actions  which, 
by  tbe  civil  law.  might  be  brought  by  or 
against  the  heir  should  be  given  to  and 
against  him  to  whom  the  inheritance  was 
restored.  Inat.  2.  23,  4;  Dig.  36.  1,  See  the 
words  of  the  decree.  Id.  $  3. 

8ENATUS  CONSULTUM  ULTIMAE  NE- 
eesaltatia  (Lat.)  A  decree  of  tbe  senate  ot 
the  last  necessity.  Tbe  name  given  to  the 
decree  which  usually  preceded  tbe  nomlna- 
Oon  ot  a  dictator.    1  Bl.  Comm.  136. 

SENATU8  CONSULTUM  VELLEIANUM 
(Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  The  Velleian  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  A  decree  enacted  In  the 
consulship  of  Vellelus,  by  which  married 
women  were  prohibited  from  making  con- 
tracts.   Dig.  16,  1;  Story,  Confl.  Laws,  3  425. 

8ENATUS  DECRETA.  In  the  civil  law. 
Decisions  of  the  senate;  private  acts  con- 
cerning particular  persons  merely. 

SENDA.  In  Spanish  law.  A  path;  the 
right  of  a  path;  tbe  right  of  toot  or  boree 
path.    White.  New  Recop.  bh.  2.  tit.  6.  E  1. 

SENESCHALLO  ET  MARESHALLO 
quod  non  teneat  placlta  de  llbero  tenemento. 
A  writ  addressed  to  the  steward  and  mar- 
shal ot  England,  Inhibiting  them  to  take 
cognizance  ot  an  action  In  their  court  that 
concerns  freehold.     Reg.   Orlg.   185.     Abol- 


8ENILITY.  Old  age;  a  state  ot  mental 
Impairment  resulting  from  old  age.  See  2 
Johns.  Cb.  (N.  Y.)  232. 

SENIOR.  The  eider.  This  addition  !■ 
sometimes  made  to  a  man's  name,  when  two 
persons  bear  tbe  same,  in  order  to  dlstla- 
guiah  them.  In  practice,  when  nothing  la 
mentioned,  the  senior  is  intended.  3  Miss. 
59. 


SENSU  HONESTO.  To  Interpret  words 
senau  honeilo  is  to  take  them  so  aa  not  to 
Impute  Impropriety  to  the  persona  concerned. 

SENSUS  VERBORUM  E8T  ANIMA  LE- 
gls.  The  meaning  of  words  Is  tbe  spirit  of 
the  law,    5  Coke.  2. 

SENSUS  VERBORUM  EST  DUPLEX,  Ml- 
tla  et  aaper,  et  verba  semper  aeclplenda  sunt 
In  mltlore  aensu.  Tbe  meaning  of  words  Is 
twofold,  mild  and  barah;  and  words  are  to 
be  received  In  their  milder  sense,  4  Coke. 
IS. 

SENSUS  VERBORUM  EX  CAUSA  DICEN- 
di  BcclplenduB  est,  et  ■ermones  lemper  ac- 
cipiendl  sunt  secundum  subjeetam  materl- 
am.  The  sense  of  words  Is  to  be  taken  from 
the  occasion  of  speaking  them,  and  discours- 
es are  always  to  be  Interpreted  according  to 
the  subject  matter.    4  Coke.  14. 

SENTENCE.  A  Judgment  or  Judicial  dec- 
laration made  by  a  Judge  In  a  cause.  The 
term  "Judgment"  Is  more  usually  applied  to 
civil,  and  "sentence"  to  criminal,  proceed- 
ings. A  sentence  (In  criminal  proceedings) 
Is  tbe  order  of  court  made  In  tbe  presence 
of  the  defendant,  and  entered  of  record,  pro- 
nouncing the  Judgment,  and  ordering  th« 
same  to  be  carried  into  execution  In  tbe 
manner  prescribed  by  law.  Clark,  Crim. 
Law  Tex.  580. 

Sentences  are  0na1,  when  they  put  an  end 
to  the  case;  or  interlocutory,  when  they  set- 
tle only  some  Incidental  matter  which  has 
arisen  In  tbe  course  ot  Its  progress.  See 
Aso  ft  M.  Inst  bk.  3,  UL  8,  c.  1. 

6ENTENTIA  (Lat.)  In  clvUlaw.  Sense: 
import;  as  distinguished  from  mere  worda 
Calv.  Lex. 

The  deliberate  expreeslon  of  one's  will. 
Tayi.  Civ.  Law,  532. 

The  sentence  of  a  Judge  or  court.  Inst.  4. 
11,  4. 

SENTENTIA  A  NON  JUDICE  LATA  NE- 
mini  debet  nocere.  A  sentence  pronounced 
by  one  who  la  not  a  Judge  should  not  barm 
any  one,    Fleta,  Hb.  6,  c.  e.  S  7. 

SENTENTIA  CONTRA  MATRIMONIUM 
nunquam  transit  In  rem  Judlcatam-  A  sen- 
tence against  marriage  never  passes  Into  a 


SENTENTIA  FACIT,  ETC. 


8ENTENTIA  FACIT  JU8,  ET  LEQI8  IN- 
terpretatjo  legi«  vim  obtlnet.  The  sentence 
makes  tbe  law,  and  the  Interpretation  has 
the  torce  of  law. 

SENTENTIA  FACIT  JUS,  ET  RE9  JUDI- 
cata  pro  verltate  acclpltur.  Judgment  cre- 
ates the  right,  and  what  Is  adjudicated  ts 
taben  for  truth.    Elleemere,  Poetn.  SB. 

SENTENTIA  INTERLOCUTORIA   REVO- 
Ufarl  potest,  diflnitlva  non  potest.    An  inter- 
•cutory  sentenceor  order  may  be  revoked. 
"hut  not  a  ln^^^k  Max.  reg.  20. 


ENTI^^TON   ( 


sententiaIITTn  fertur  de  rebus 

non  llquldls.    Sentence  Is  not  given  upon  a 
thing  which  U  not  clear. 

8EPARALITER(Lat.  separately).  A  word 
sometlmeB  used  In  indictments  to  show  that 
the  defendants  are  charged  separately  with 
offenses  which,  without  the  addition  of  thle 
word,  would  aeem,  from  the  form  of  the  in- 
dictment, to  be  charged  Jointly;  as,  for  ei- 
ample,  when  two  pereons  are  Indicted  to- 
gether for  perjury,  and  the  Indictment'  states 
that  A.  and  B.  came  before  a  commissioner, 
etc..  this  is  alleging  that  they  were  both 
guilty  of  the  same  crime,  when  by  law  their 
crimes  are  distinct,  and  the  indlctnfent  Is 
vicious;  but  If  the  word  separaliter  Is  used, 
then  the  affirmation  Is  that  each  was  guilty 
of  a  separate  ollenae.    2  Hale,  P.  C.  174. 

SEPARATE  ACKNOWLEDGMENT.  A 
married  woman's  acknowledgment  of  a  deed, 
taken  apart  and  privately  from  her  hus- 
band. 

SEPARATE  DEMISE  IN  EJECTMENT.  A 
demise  In  a  declaration  In  ejectment  used  to 
be  termed  a  "separate  demise"  when  made 
by  the  lessor  separately  or  Individually,  as 
distinguished  from  a  demise  made  Jointly 
by  two  or  more  persons,  which  was  termed 
a  "joint  demise."  No  such  demise,  either 
separate  or  joint.  Is  now  necessary  In  this 
action.   Brown. 

SEPARATE  ESTATE.  Thatwhlch  belongs 
to  one  only  of  several  persons;  as,  the  sep- 
arate estate  of  a  partner,  which  does  not  be- 
long to  the  partnership.  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
1S19. 

The  separate  estate  of  a  married  woman 
is  that  which  belongs  to  her,  and  over  which 
her  husband  has  no  right  In  equity.  It  may 
consist  of  lands  or  chattels.  4  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 
407;  I  Const.  <S.  C.)  452;  4  Bouv.  Inst  note 


«)  SEQUATUR,  ETC. 

8EPARATIM,  In  old  conveyancing.  Sev- 
erally. A  word  which  made  a  several  cove- 
nant   6  Coke,  23a. 

SEPARATION.  A  cessation  of  cohabita- 
tion of  husband  and  wife  by  mutual  agree- 

SEPARATION  A  MENSA  ET  THORO.  A 
partial  dissolution  of  the  marriage  relation. 

By  tbe  ecclesiastical  or  canon  law  of  Eng- 
land, which  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
marriage  and  divorce,  marriage  was  regard- 
ed as  a  sacrament,  and  indissotuble.  This 
doctrine  originated  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  became  established  in  England  while 
that  country  was  Catholic;  and  though,  aft- 
er the  Reformation,  it  ceased  to  be  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  the  law 
remained  unchanged  until  the  recent  statute 
of  20  4  21  Vict.  (1867)  c.  86.  Blsh.  Mar.  & 
Dtv.  gg  274.  278.  Hence,  as  has  been  seen 
In  the  article  on  divorce,  a  valid  marriage 
could  not  be  dissolved  in  England  except  by 
what  has  been  termed  the  "omnipotent  pow- 
er of  parliament." 

This  gave  rise,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
to  the  practice  of  granting  divorces  "from 
bed  and  board,"  as  they  used  to  be  called, 
or  "judicial  separation,"  as  they  are  called  In 
20  A  21  Vict.  c.  86,  {  7.  Blsh.  Mar.  A  Div. 
Ei  277.  278.  From  England  this  practice 
was  introduced  Into  this  country;  and 
though  In  some  of  the  states  it  has  entirely 
given  way  to  the  divorce  a  vinculo  matri- 
monii.  In  others  it  is  still  In  use,  being  gen- 
erally granted  for  causes  which  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  authorize  the  latter.  See  "Di- 
vorce." 

SEPARATION  ORDER.  In  England,  where 
a  husband  is  convicted  of  an  aggravated  as- 
sault upon  bla  wife,  the  court  or  magistrate 
may  order  that  the  wife  shall  be  no  longer 
bound  to  cohabit  with  him.  Such  an  order 
has  the  same  effect  as  a  Judicial  decree  of 
separation  on  the  ground  of  cruelty.  It  may 
also  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  weekly 
sum  by  the  husband  to  the  wife  and  for  the 
custody  of  the  children.    Sweet 

SEPARATISTS.  Seceders  from  the  Church 
of  England.  Thay.  like  Quakers,  solemnly 
aKrm.  Instead  of  taking  the  usual  oath,  be- 
fore they  give  evidence.    See  3  A  4  Wm.  IV. 


SEPULCHRE.  The  place  where  a  corpse 
is  burled.  The  violation  of  sepulchres  Is  a 
misdemeanor  at  common  law. 


SEPARATE  MAINTENANCE.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  woman  by  her  husband  on  an 
agreement  to  live  separately.  An  allowance 
made  by  a  husband  to  his  wife  tor  her  sepa- 
rate support  and  maintenance.  Bouvier. 
Bee  2  Rop,  Hush.  A  Wife,  267  et  seq.;  2 
Steph.  Comm,  309. 


6EQUAMUR  VESTIGIA  PATRUM  NOS- 
trorum.  Let  us  follow  the  footsteps  of  our 
fathers.    Jenh.  Cent.  Caa 

SEQUATUR  sua  8U0  PERICULO.  A 
writ  that  lay  where  a  summons  ad  uxtrranti- 
zandum  was  awarded,  and  the  sheriff  re- 
turned  that    he    had  nothing  whereby  ha 


mlglit  be  BUDunoned,  then  Issued  an  aJiat 
and  a  pluriet,  sod  It  be  come  not  In  on  the 
pluriet,  this  writ  Issued.  Old  Nat  Brev. 
163. 

SEQUELA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  EngliBb  law. 
Suit;  process  or  prosecution.  Beguela  can- 
lae,  the  process  of  a  cause.    Cowell. 


SEQUELA  VILLANORUM.  The  family 
retinue  and  appurtenances  to  the  soode  and 
chattels  of  Tlllelns,  which  were  at  the  abso- 
lute disposal  of  the  lord.    Par.  Ant.  21S. 

SEQUELS.  Small  allowances  of  meal  or 
manufactured  victuals  made  to  the  servants 
at  a  mill  where  cora  was  ground,  by  tenure, 
in  Scotland.    See  "TblrlaEe." 

SEQUESTER. 

In   Civil   and   Ecclealastleal   Law.     To 

renounce.  Example:  When  a  widow  comes 
into  court  and  disclaims  having  anything  to 
do  or  to  intermeddle  with  her  deceased  hus- 
band's estate,  she  is  said  to  "sequester."  Ja- 
cob. 


SEQUE8TRARI  FACIAS.  A  writ  issued 
tor  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  Judgment 
against  a  beneficed  clergyman  when  a  H.  /a. 
baa  been  Issued  and  returned  nulla  bona. 
It  commanda  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  en- 
ter Into  the  beneflce,  and  sequester  the  rents, 
tithes,  and  proflts  until  the  debt  is  satis- 
fled.  The  bishop  executes  the  writ  by  Issu- 
ing a  sequestration.  Chit.  Gen.  Prac.  12S4; 
Daniell.  Ch.  Prac.  S27:  Smith,  Actions  (lltb 
Ed.)  397.    See  "Levari  Facias;"  "Writ," 

8EQUE8TRATI0.  In  the  cjyll  law.  The 
separating  or  setting  aside  of  a  thing  In  con- 
troversy, from  the  possession  of  both  parties 
that  contend  for  it  It  la  two-fold, — ^"volun- 
tary," done  by  consent  of  all  parties;  and 
"necessary,"  when  a  Judge  orders  It.  Brown. 

SEQUESTRATION. 

In  Chancery  Practice.     A  remedy  by 

writ  for  the  taking  of  property,  and  the  rents 
and  proSts  thereof,  either  to  enforce  a  de- 
cree, or  to  preserve  the  subject  matter  of 
the  suit  See  3  Bl.  Comm.  444.  The  writ 
issued  sometimes  to  the  sheriff,  but  usually 
to  four  or  more  commissioners. 

The  remedy  is  now  practically  superseded 
by  receivership  proceedings  and  kindred  rem- 
edies.   See  6  Fed.  766;  11  Paige  (N.  Y.)  603. 

In  Contracts.     A  species  of  deposits 

which  two  or  more  persons,  engaged  in  liti- 
gation about  anything,  make  of  the  thing  in 
contest  with  an  Indifferent  person,  who 
binds  himself  to  restore  it,  when  the  Issue  is 
decided,  to  the  party  to  whom  it  is  adjudged 
to  belong.  Code  La.  art  2942;  Story,  Ballm. 
S  45.  See  19  Vlner,  Abr.  326;  1  Vem.  68, 
420;  2  Ves.  Jr.  23. 

In  Louisiana.    Amandate  ofthe  court, 

ordering  the  sheriff,  in  certain  cases,  to  take 
Into  his  possession,  and  to  keep,  a  thing  ot 
which  another    person   has  the  possession. 


0)  SERJEANTS-AT-LAW 

until  after  the  decision  of  a  suit  In  order 
that  It  be  delivered  to  him  who  shall  be  ad- 
judged entitled  to  have  the  property  or  pos- 
session of  that  thing.  This  Is  what  Is  prop- 
erly called  a  "Judicial  sequestration."  See  X 
Mart.  (La.)  79;  1  La.  439;  Civ.  Code  La. 
arts.  2941.  2948. 

In  this  acceptation,  the  word  "sequeatra- 
tlon"  does  not  mean  a  "Judicial  deport."  be- 
cause  sequestration  may  exist  together  with 
the  right  of  administration,  while  mere  de- 
posit does  not  admit  it. 

SEQUESTRATOR.  One  to  whom  a  seq- 
uestration is  made. 

A  depositary  ot,this  kind  cannot  exoner- 
ate himself  from  the  care  of  the  thing  se- 
questered in  his  hands,  unless  for  some  cause 
rendering  It  indispensable  that  he  should  re- 
sign his  trust  Cly.  Code  La.  art.  2947.  See 
"SUkeholder." 

Officers  appointed  by  a  court  of  chancery. 
and  named  in  a  writ  of  sequestration.  As 
to  their  powers  and  duties,  see  2  Madd.  Cb. 
Prac.  205;  Blake.  Cb.  Prac.  103. 

8EQUESTR0  HABENDO.  In  English  ec- 
clesiastical taw.  A  judicial  writ  for  the  dis- 
charging a  sequestration  of  the  proflts  of  a 
church  beneflce,  granted  by  the  bishop  at 
the  sovereign's  command,  thereby  to  compel 
the  parson  to  appear  at  the  suit  ot  another. 
Upon  bis  appearance,  the  parson  may  have 
this  writ  for  the  release  of  the  sequestra- 
tion.   Reg.  Jud.  36. 

SEQUI  DEBET  POTENTIA  JU3TITIAM, 
non  praecedera.  Power  should  follow  ]ua- 
tlce.  not  precede  It.    2  Inst  454. 

SERF.  In  feudal  law.  A  term  applied  to 
a  class  of  persons  who  were  bound  to  per- 
form very  onerous  duties  towards  others. 
Potb.  des  Personnes,  pt  1,  tit.  1.  a.  6,  }  4. 

There  is  this  essential  difference  between 
a  "serT'  and  a  "slave:"  The  serf  was  bound 
simply  to  labor  on  the  soil  where  he  was 
bom,  without  any  right  to  go  elsenrhere 
without  the  consent  of  his  lord,  but  he  was 
free  to  act  as  he  pleased  in  his  dally  ac- 
tion; the  slave,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  prop- 
erty of  his  master,  who  may  require  him  to 
act  as  he  pleases  in  every  respect,  and  who 
may  sell  him  as  a  chattel.  Lepage,  c.  3,  art 
2,  C  2. 

SERQEANT-AT-ARMS.  An  officer  appoint- 
ed by  a  legislative  body,  whose  duties  are  to 
enforce  the  orders  given  by  such  bodies,  gen- 
erally under  the  warrant  of  its  presiding  of- 
ficer. 

SERIATIM  (Lat)  In  a  series;  severally; 
as.  the  Judges  delivered  tbelr  opinions  »eri- 

SERJEANT  OF  THE  MACE.  In  English 
law.  An  officer  who  attends  the  lord  mayor 
ot  London,  and  the  chief  magistrates  of  oth- 
er corporate  towns.    Holthouse. 


B  called,  formerly,  "countors,"  or 


SERJEANTS'  INN  (8 

"serJeant-countorB."  or  "oountorB  of  the 
bench"  (In  the  old  law  Latin  phrase,  band 
naTTatorei),  and  are  mentioned  by  Matthew 
Paris  In  the  life  of  John  II.,  written  In  125E. 
The;  are  limited  to  fifteen  In  number.  In 
addition  to  the  jndgee  of  the  courts  of  Wes^ 
minster,  who  are  always  admitted  before  be- 
ing advanced  to  the  bench. 

The  moat  valuable  privilege  formerly  en- 
joyed by  the  Serjeants  was  the  monopoly  of 
the  practice  in  the  court  of  comjnon  pleaa. 
A  bill  was  introduced  Into  parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  this  monopoly.  In 
1765,  which  did  not  pasB.  In  1834,  a  war- 
rant under  the  sign  manual  was  directed  to 
the  Judges  of  the  common  pleas,  command' 
ing  them  to  open  the  court  to  the  bar  at 
large.  The  order  was  received  and  complied 
with.  In  1839.  the  matter  was  brought  be- 
fore the  court  and  decided  to  be  Illegal.  10 
Blng.  571;  6  Blng.  N.  C.  187,  232.  235.  St 
9  £  10  Vict.  c.  54,  has  since  extended  the 
privilege  to  all  barristers.  3  Bl.  Comm. -27, 
note. 

SERJEANTS'  INN.  The  inn  to  which  the 
Serjeants  at  law  belonged,  near  Chancery 
Lane;  formerly  called  "Faryndon  Inn." 

SERJEANTIA  IDEM  EST  QUOD  SERVIT- 
lum.  Serjeanty  Is  the  same  as  service.  Co. 
Litt  105. 

8ERJEANTY.  In  English  law.  A  species 
of  service  which  cannot  be  due  or  per- 
formed from  a  tenant  to  any  lord  but  the 
king,  and  Is  either  grand  or  petit  serjeanty. 


8ERM0  RELATA  AD  PERSONAM,  IN- 
telllgl  debet  de  condltlone  peraonae.  A 
speech  relating  to  the  person  Is  to  be  under- 
stood aa  relating  to  his  condition.     4  Coke, 


SERMONES  SEMPERACCIPIENDI  SUNT 
•ecundum  subjectam  matertam,  et  conditlo- 
nem  perionarum.  Language  1b  always  to  be 
understood  according  to  Its  subject  matter, 
and  the  condition  of  the  persons.  4  Coke, 
11. 

SERVAOE.  in  feudal  law.  Where  a  ten- 
ant, besides  payment  of  a  certain  rent,  found 
one  or  more  workmen  for  his  lord's  service. 
Tomllns. 

SERVANDA  EST  CONSUETUDO  LOCI 
ubl  causa  agitur.  The  custom  of  the  place 
where  the  action  Is  brought  is  to  be  ob- 
served.   3  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  190.  219. 

8ERVI,  Bondsmen,  or  servile  tenants. 
They  were  of  four  sorts:  (1)  Such  as  sold 
themselves  for  a  livelihood;  (2)  debtors  sold 
because  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts; 
(3)  captives  In  war.  retained  and  employed 
as  perfect  slaves;  (4)  natlvi.  servants  born 
as  such,  solely  belonging  to  the  lord.  There 
were  also  said  to  be  servi  teatamentalea. 
those  which  were  afterwards  called  "cove- 
nant servants."  Cowell. 


SERVI  REDEMPTIONE.  Criminal  slaves 
In  the  time  of  Henry  I,  1  Kemble.  Sai.  197 
(1849).- 

SERVICE. 

In  Feudal  Law.    That  duty  which  the 

tenant  owed  to  his  lord  by  reason  of  his  fee 
or  estate. 

The  services,  in  respect  of  their  quality, 
were  either  free  or  base,  and  In  respect  of 
their  quantity,  and  the  time  of  exacting 
them,  were  either  certain  or  uncertain.  2 
Bl.  Comm.  62. 

In  CIvU  Law.    A  servitude. 

In  Practice.    The  execution  of  a  writ 

or  process.  Thus,  to  serve  a  writ  of  capiat 
signifies  to  arrest  a  defendant  under  the 
process  (Klrby  [Conn.]  48;  2  Aik.  [Vt]  838; 
11  Mass.  181) ;  to  serve  a  summons  is  to  de- 
liver a  copy  of  it  at  the  house  of  the  party, 
or  to  deliver  It  to  him  personally,  or  to 
read  it  to  him.  Notices  and  other  papers 
are  served  by  delivering  the  same  at  Ox% 
house  of  the  party,  or  to  him  in  person. 

Service  of  process  is  either  (1)  actual,  or 
(2)  constructive:  constructive  service  being 
such  aa  is  by  law  conclusively  presumed  to 
give  notice,  e.  g.,  by  publication  or  posting. 

Actual  service  is  either  (a)  personal,  by 
actual  delivery  of  the  process  to  the  person 
to  be  served,  or  (b)  substituted.-  being  by 
aitch  a  disposition  as  the  law  deems  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  personal  service,  e.  p..  by 
leaving  at  his  dwelling  house. 

When  the  service  of  a  writ  is  prevented  by 
the  act  of  the  party  on  whom  it  is  to  be 
served,  it  will.  In  general,  be  sufficient  it  the 
ofllcer  do  everything  In  his  power  to  serve 
It    1  Man.  «  Q.  238. 

SERVICE  OF  AN  HEIR.  By  the  former 
law  of  Scotland,  before  an  heir  could  regu- 
larly acquire  a  right  to  the  ancestor's  es- 
tate, he  had  to  be  served  heir.  See  Bell, 
Diet, 

SERVICE,  SECULAR.  Worldly  service,  as 
contrasted  with  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical. 
Cowell, 


6ERVIDUMBRE.  In  Spanish  law.  A  serv- 
itude. The  right  and  use  which  one  man 
has  In  the  buildings  and  estates  of  another, 
to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  bis  own.  Las 
Partldas,  3.  31.  1. 

SERVIEN8-AD-CLAVAM.     A    serjeant-at- 


SERVIEN8  AD  LEGEM.    Sergeant-at-law. 

8ERVIENS  DOMINI  REGIS  (Law  Lat)  In 
old  English  law.  King's  Serjeant;  a  public 
ofllcer,  who  acted  sometimes  as  the  sheriff's 
deputy,  and  had  also  Judicial  powera  Brae- 
fols.  145b,  160b,  330,  358. 


of  which  a  servitude  la  due  to  another  « 
or  tenement    See  "EasemenVt^)Qo|^ 


SERVILE,  ETC.  (S 

SERVILE  EST  EXPILATIONlft  CRIMEN; 
•Ola  Innocentia  libera.  The  crime  of  theCt  is 
Blavieh;  InDOcence  alone  is  free.  2.  Inst 
673. 

SERVITIA  PERSONALIA  8E0UUNTUR 
personam.  Personal  Bervlces  follow  the  per- 
Boa.    2  luBt.  374;  Fleta,  lib.  3.  c.  11.  i  1. 

8ERVITII8  ACQUIETANDIS.  A  Judicial 
writ  tor  a  man  dlBtralned  tor  services  to 
one,  when  he  owes  and  performs  them  to 
another,  for  the  acquittal  of  such  services. 
Reg.  Jud.  27. 

8ERVITIUM.  In  feudal  and  old  English 
law.  The  duty  o(  obedience  and  perform- 
ance which  a  tenant  was  bound  to  reader  to 
his  lord  by  reason  of  his  fee.  Spelman.'  See 
Co.  LItt.  65a. 

8ERVITIUM  FEODALE  ET  PRAEOIALE. 
A  personal  service,  but  due  only  by  reaaon 
of  lands  which  were  held  In  fee.  Bracton, 
lib.  2,  c  16. 


8ERVITIUM,  IN  LEGE  ANOLIAE,  REGU- 
larlter  acclpitur  pro  servltio  quod  per  tenen- 
te«  domlnia  aula  debetur  ratlone  f«od<  aul. 
Service,  by  the  law  of  England,  means  the 
service  which  Is  due  from  the  tenants  to  the 
lords  by  reason  of  their  fee.    Co.  Lltt  65. 

SERVITIUM  INTRIN8ECUU.  The  ordi- 
nary service  due  the  chief  lord  from  his  ten- 
ants. 

SERVITIUM  LIBERUM.  A  serrice  to  be 
done  by  feudatory  tenants,  who  were  called 
"liberi  homines."  and  distinguished  from 
vassals,  as  was  their  service,  for  they  were 
not  bound  to  any  of  the  base  services  of 
plowing  the  lord's  land,  etc.,  hut  were  to 
find  a  man  and  horse,  or  go  with  the  lord 
Into  the  army,  or  to  attend  the  court,  etc. 

it  was  called,  also,  "eervitium  liBemm  or- 


8ERVITIUM  REGALE.  Royal  service,  or 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  that,  within  a 
royal  manor,  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  same, 
which  were  generally  reckoned  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.:  Power  of  judicature,  In  mat- 
ters of  property,  and  of  life  and  death,  in 
felonies  and  murder;  a  right  to  waits  and 
strays;  assessments;  minting  of  money;  and 
assize  of  bread,  beer,  and  weights  and  meas- 
ures.   Cowell. 


SERVITIUM  SOKAE.  Service  otthe  plow; 
that  Is,  socage. 

SERVITORS  OF  BILLS,  Such  servants  or 
messengers  of  the  marshal  belonging  to  the 
king's  bench  as  were  heretofore  sent  abroad 
with  bills  or  writs  to  summon  men  to  that 
court,  being  now  called  "tipstaves."  Blount; 
2  Hen.  IV.  c  23. 


2)  SERVITUS 

SERVITUDE. 

In  Civil  Law.    The  subjection  of  one 

person  to  another  person,  or  of  a  person  to 
a  thing,  or  of  a  thing  to  a  person,  or  of  a 
thing  to  a  thing. 

A  right  which  subjects  a  land  or  tenement 
to  some  service  tor  the  use  ot  another  land 
or  tenement  which  belongs  to  another  mas- 
ter.   Domat,  Civ.  Law  (Cushing  Ed.)  i  1018. 

(1)  A  mixed  servitude  Is  the  subjection  of 
persons  to  things,  or  things  to  persons. 

(2)  A  natural  servitude  Is  one  which  aris- 
es in  consequence  ot  the  natural  condition  or 
situation  ot  the  soil. 

(3)  A  personal  servitude  is  the  subjection 
ot  one  person  to  another,  it  It  consists  In 
the  right  ot  property  which  a  person  exer- 
cises over  another,  it  Is  slavery.  When  the 
subjection  ot  one  person  to  another  is  not 
slavery,  it  consists  simply  in  the  right  of  re- 
quiring of  another  what  he  is  bound  to  do 
or  not  to  do.  This  right  arises  Irom  all 
kinds  ot  contracts  or  gua»i  contracts.  X/)ls 
des  BaL  p.  1.  c.  1,  art  1. 

(4)  A  real  or  predial  servitude  Is  a  charge 
id  on  an  estate  tor  the  use  and  utility  ot 

another  estate  belonging  to  another  proprl- 
Code  La.  art.  643.  When  used  with- 
out any  adjunct,  the  word  "servitude"  means 
a  real  or  predial  servitude.  Lois  des  Bat.  p. 
1,  c.  1.  Real  servitudes  are  divided  into  ru- 
ral and  urban. 

(a)  Rural  servitudes  are  those  which  are 
due  by  an  estate  to  another  estate,  such  as 
the  right  of  passage  over  the  serving  estate, 
or  that  which  owes  the  servitude,  or  to  draw 
water  from  It,  or  to  water  cattle  there,  or 
to  take  coal,  lime,  and  wood  from  it,  and  the 
like. 

(b)  Urban  servitudes  are  those  which  are 
established  over  a  building  tor  the  conven- 
ience ot  another,  such  as  the  right  of  rest- 
ing the  joists  In  the  wall  of  the  serTlng 
building,  ot  opening  windows  which  over- 
look the  serving  estate,  and  the  like.  Dalloi. 

This  term  is  used  as  a  translation  of  the 
Latin  term  lervitut  in  the  French  and 
Scotch  law  (Dalioz;  Paterson,  Comp.),  and 
by  many  common-law  writers  (3  Kent 
Comjn,  434;  Washb.  Easem.).  and  in  the 
Civil  Code  of  Ixiuisiana.  "Service"  Is  used 
by  Wood,  Taylor,  Harris,  Cowper,  and  Cnsh- 
ing  in  bis  translation  ot  Domat.  Much  of 
the  common-law  doctrine  ot  easements  Is 
closely  analogous  to,  and  probably  In  part 
derived  from,  the  civil-law  doctrine  of  serv- 
itudes. 

In  Modern  Law.    Real  servitudes  are 

known  as  "easements;"  the  term  "servitude" 
being  used  only  in  the  sense  ot  the  burden 
imposed  by  an  easement 

SERVITUS  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  Servi- 
tude; slavery;  a  state  of  bandage;  a  dispo- 
sition ot  the  law  of  nations  by  which, 
against  common  right,  one  man  has  been 
subjected  to  the  dominion  ot  another.  Inst 
1.  3,  3;  Bracton,  4b;  Co.  Utt  116. 

A  service  or  servitude;  a  burden  imposod 
by  law,  or  the  agreement  of  parties,  upon 
one  estate  for  the  advantage  ot  anotlicF^  or 


8ERVITUS,  ETC. 


tor  the  beneOt  of  another  person  tbKn  the 

EervUus  actus,  a  right  of  way  on  horae- 
bach  or  in  a  carriage.    Inst.  2.  3.  pr. 

Servitva  alUua  non  tollendi.  a  servitude 
preventing  the  owner  of  a  house  from  build- 
ing higher  than  his  neighbor.  Inst.  2.  3.  4; 
Paterson,  Com  p. 

8»rvitua  aquae  dvcendae.  a  right  of  lead- 
ing water  to  one's  own  land  over  that  of 
another.     Inst.  2.  3.  pr. 

Servitiit  aguae  educendae,  a  rlgbt  of  con- 
ducting water  from  one's  own  land  unto  a 
nelghbor'a    Dig.  8.  3.  29. 

Bervitui  aguae  liavriendae,  a  rigbt  ot 
drawing  water  from  another's  spring  or  well. 
Inst.  2.  3.  2. 

Sertilm  cloacae  mUtendae,  a  right  ot  hav- 
ing a  sewer  through  a  neighbor's  estate.  Dig. 
8.  1.  7. 

BenHtua  t»^i  immittendi,  a  rlgbt  of  con- 
ducting smoke  or  vapor  through  a  neigh- 
bor's chtmney  or  over  his  ground.  Dig.  8. 
6.  8. 

Servitut  itineria.  a  right  o(  way  on  horse- 
back or  In  a  carriage.  This  Includes  a  aerv- 
itua  aclua.    Inst.  2.  3. 

Bervitua  himinum.  a  right  to  have  an 
open  place  for  receiving  light  Into  a  cham- 
ber or  other  room.     Domat,  1.  1.  4;   Dig.  S. 

2.  4. 

Serritva  onerU  ferendi,  a  ser^tude  of  sup- 
porting a  neighbor's  building. 

Serviltia  jiaacendi,  a  right  of  pasturing 
one's  cattle  on  another's  land.    Inst.  2.  3.  2. 

Bervitua  pec&ria  ad  aguam  adpulaam,  a 
right  of  driving  one's  cattle  on  a  neighbor's 
land  to  water. 

Bervitua  praedii  ruatici.  a  rural  servitude. 

Bervitva  praedii  urbani.  an  urban  servi- 
tude. 

Bervitua  praediorum,  a  servitude  on  one 
estate  for  the  benefit  ot  another.  See  "Prae- 
dla." 

Bervitua  pra}iciendi,  a  right  Of  building  a 
projection  Into  the  open  space  belonging  to 
a  neighbor.    Dig.  8.  2.  2. 

Bervitua  proapectua.  a  right  ot  prospect. 
Dig.  8.  2.  15.  This  mar  be  either  to  give 
one  a  free  prospect  over  his  neighbor's  land, 
or  to  prevent  a  neighbor  from  having  a  pros- 
pect over  one's  own  land.    Domat.  1.  1.  6. 

Bervitua  atillicidii,  a  right  of  having  the 
water  drip  from  the  eaves  of  one's  house 
upon  a  neighbor's  house  or  ground. 

Bervitua  tigni  immittendi,  a  right  ot  In- 
serting beams  In  a  neighbor's  wall.    Inst  2. 

3.  1.  4;   Dig.  8.  2.  2, 

Bervitua  .viae,  a  right  of  way  on  foot  or 
horseback,  or  with  a  loaded  beast  or  wagon, 
over  a  neighbor's  estate.    Inst.  2.  3. 

See,  generally,  Inst.  2.  3;  Dig.  S.  2;  Diet 
do  Jur.;  Domat,  Civ.  Law;  Bell,  Diet.; 
Washb.  Easem. 

SERVITUS  EST  C0N8TITUTI0  JURE 
gentium  qua  quia  domino  alleno  contra  na- 
turam  tubjlcltur.  Slavery  Is  an  Institution 
by  the  law  ot  nations,  by  which  a  man  Is 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  another,  con- 
trary to  nature.    Inst.  I.  3.  2;  Co.  Lltt.  116. 


t3)  SESSIONS  OF  THE  PEACE 

SERVITUS  NE  LUMINIBUS  OFFICIA- 
tur.  A  servitude  not  to  hinder  tights;  the 
right  of  having  ones  lights  or  windows  un- 
obstructed or  darkened  bv  a  neighbor's 
building,  etc.    Inst.  2.  3.  4. 

SERVITUS  NE  PROSPECTUS  OFPEND- 
atur.  A  servitude  not  to  obstruct  one's  pros- 
pect.   Dig.  S.  2.  15. 

SERVITUS  TIGNI  IMMITTENDI.  The 
servitude  oF  letting  in  a  beam;  the  right  of 
inserting  beams  in  a  neighbor's  wall.  Inst. 
2.  3.  1.  4;   Dig.  8.  2.  2. 

SERVITUS  VIAE.  The  servitude  or  right 
of  way;  the  right  of  walking,  riding,  and 
driving  over  another's  land.     Inst.  2.  3.  pr. 

8ERVUS.    A  slave. 

SE8S,  or  ASSESS.    Rate  or  tax. 


SESSION.  The  time  during  which  a  legla- 
latlve  body,  a  court,  or  other  assembly  aits 
for  the  transaction  of  business;  as.  a  ses- 
sion of  congress,  which  commences  on  the 
day  appointed  by  the  constitution,  and  ends 
when  congress  finally  adjourns  before  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session;  the  ses- 
sion ot  a  court,  which  commences  at  the  day 
appointed  by  law,  and  ends  when  tbe  court 
finally  rises.   A  term. 

SESSION  COURT.    See"Court  of  Session." 

SESSION,  QREAT,  OF  WALES.  A  court 
which  was  abolished  by  St.  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  TO. 
The  proceedings  now  Issue  out  of  the  courts 
at  Westminster,  and  two  ot  the  Judges  of 
the  superior  courts  hold  the  circuits  In 
Wales  and  Cheshire,  as  In  other  English 
counties. 

SESSIONS.  A  Bitting  of  Justices  In  court 
upon  their  commission,  or  by  virtue  of  their 
appointment,  and  most  commonly  tor  the 
trial  of  criminal  cases.  The  title  of  several 
ts  In  England  and  the  United  .States, 
chiefly  those  of  criminal  Jurisdiction. 

SESSIONS  OF  THE  PEACE.  In  English 
taw.  Sittings  ot  Justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  execution  of  the  powers  which  are  con- 
fided to  them  ae  such, 

(1)  Petty  sessions  (or  petit  sessions)  are 
sittings  held  by  one  or  more  Justices  for  the 
trial  ot  minor  offenses,  admitting  to  ball 
prisoners  accused  ot  felony,  and  tbe  like 
purposea 

When  sitting  for  purposes  ot  preliminary 
inquiry,  the  public  cannot  claim  admittance; 
but  It  is  otherwise  when  sitting  for  purposes 
of  adjudication. 

(2)  Special  sessions  are  sittings  ot  two  or 
are  Justices  on  a  particular  occasion  for 

the  exercise  of  some  given  branch  of  their 
authority,  upon  reasonable  notice  given  to 
the  other  magistrates  of  the  hundred  or  oth- 

dlvlslon  of  the  county,  city,  etc..  for  which 
they  are  convened.    See  St  7  ft  S  Vict.  c.  33. 

The  counties  are  distributed  Into  divisions, 
and  authority  given  by  various  statutes  to 


SESSIONAL  ORDERS 


SETTLEMENT 


tbe  Justices  acting  for  the  several  divisions 
to  transact  dlffereot  descriptions  of  business, 
sncb  as  licensing  alehouses,  or  appointing 
overseers  ot  the  poor,  surveyors  of  the  high- 
ways, etc..  at  special  sessions.  3  Stepb. 
Comm.  13,  44. 

(3)  General  sessions  of  the  peace  are 
courts  of  record,  holden  before  the  Justices, 
whereof  one  is  of  the  quorum,  tor  execution 
of  the  general  authority  given  to  the  JuS' 
tlcea  by  the  commlseioD  ot  the  peace  and 
certain  acts  of  parliament. 

The  only  description  of  general  seaaionB 
now  usually  held  Is  the  court  ot  general 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace;  but  In  the 
county  ot  Middlesex,  besides  the  four  quar- 
ter sessions,  four  general  sessions  are  held 
In  the  intervals,  and  original  intermediate 
sessions  occasionally  take  place.  They  may 
be  called  by  any  two  Justices  In  the  juris- 
diction, one  being  ot  the  quorum,  or  by  the 
cuitos  rotulorum  and  one  justice,  but  not  by 
one  Justice  or  the  custoa  rotulorum  alone. 

<1)  General  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace. 
8«e  "Court  ot  General  Quarter  Sessloae  of 
the  Peace." 

SESSIONAL  ORDERS.  Certain  resolu- 
tions which  are  agreed  to  by  both  bouses  at 
the  commencement  of  every  session  of  the 
English  parliament,  and  have  relation  to  the 
business  and  convenience  thereof;  but  they 
are  not  Intended  to  continue  In  force  be- 
yond the  session  In  which  they  are  adopted. 
They  are  principally  of  use  as  directing  the 
order  of  business.    Brown. 

SET.  This  word  appears  to  be  nearly 
synonymous  with  "lease."  A  lease  of  mines 
Is  frequently  termed  a  "mining  set."  Brown. 

SET  ASIDE.  To  annul;  to  make  void;  as, 
to  set  aside  an  award. 

When  proceedings  are  Irregular,  they  may 
be  set  aside  on  motion  of  the  party  whom 
they  Injuriously  affect. 

SET  OF  EXCHANGE.  The  different  parts 
ot  a  bill  of  exchange,  taken  together.  Each 
part  Is  a  perfect  instrument  by  Itsett;  but 
the  parts  are  numtwred  successively,  and  up- 
on payment  of  any  one,  the  others  become 
useless.  See  Chit.  Bills  (1836  Ed.)  175; 
Para.  Notes  ft  Bills. 

SET-OFF.  In  practice,  A  demand,  grow- 
ing out  ot  a  distinct  transaction,  which  a 
defendant  makes  against  the  plaintiff  In  the 
suit  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  whole 
or  a  part  ot  hla  claim.    See  T  Fia.  329. 

A  set-oB  was  unknown  to  the  common  law, 
according  to  which  mutual  debts  were  dis- 
tinct, and  inextinguishable  except  by  actual 
payment  or  release.  1  Rawie  (Pa.)  293; 
Sablngton.  Set-Oft,  1. 

St.  2  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  which  has  been  gen- 
erally adopted  in  the  United  States,  with 
some  modifications.  In  cases  of  mutual  debts. 
however,  allowed  the  defendant  to  set  his 
debt  against  the  other,  either  by  pleading  It 
In  bar.  or  giving  it  In  evidence,  when  prop- 
er notice  had  been  given  of  such  Intention, 
under  the  general  Issue.  The  statute,  be- 
ing made  tor  the  benefit  of  the  defendant. 


is  not  compulsory  (3  Watts  [Pa.}  39);  the 
defendant  may  waive  bis  right,  and  bring  a 
cross  action  against  the  plaintiff  (2  Campb. 
594;  5  Taunt.  148;  9  Watta  [Pa.]  179). 

It  seems,  however,  that  in  some  cases  ot 
intestate  estates  and  ot  Insolvent  estatee, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  peculiar  wording  of  the 
law,  the  statute  has  t>een  held  to  operate  on 
the  rights  of  the  oartles  before  actloii 
brought  or  an  act  done  by  either  of  them. 
2  Rawie  (Pa.)  293;  3  Bin.  (Pa.)  135;  Bac 
Abr.  "Bankrupt"  (K).  See  7  Gray  (Mass.) 
181,  425. 

Set-olt  takes  place  only  In  actions  on  con- 
tracts for  the  payment  ot  money;  as.  at- 
sumpsit,  debt,  and  covenant.  A  set-off  Is  not 
allowed  in  actions  arising  ex  delicto;  as,  up- 
on the  case,  trespass,  replevin,  or  detinue. 
Builer.  N.  P.  181;  4  E.  D.  Smith  (N.  T.) 
162. 

The  matters  which  may  be  set  off  may  be 
mutual  liquidated  debts  or  damages;  but  un- 
liquidated damages  cannot  be  set  off.  3 
Bosw.  (N.  Y.)  560;  34  Pa.  St.  239;  34  Ala. 
(N.  3.)  669;  20  Tei.  31;  2  Head  (Tenn.) 
467;  2  Mete.  (Ky.)  143;  3  Iowa,  163;  S 
Iowa.  325;  1  Biachf.  (Ind.)  394;  8  Conn. 
325;  6  HalsL  (N.  J.)  397;  5  Wash.  C.  C.  (U. 
S.)  232.  The  statutes  refer  only  to  mutual 
unconnected  debts;  for  at  common  law,  when 
the  nature  of  the  employment,  transaction, 
or  dealings  necesBarlly  constitutes  an  ac- 
count consisttllg  of  receipts  and  payments, 
debts  and  credits,  the  balance  only  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  debt,  and  therefore  In  an 
action  it  is  not  neeeasary  In  such  cases 
either  to  plead  or  give  notice  of  set-off.  4 
Burrows,  2221. 

Distinguished  from  counterclaim  and  re- 
coupment. Counterclaim  is  a  term  ot  statu- 
tory origin,  and  includes  both  set-off  and  re- 
coupment, and  something  more.  It  embraces 
all  sorts  ot  claims  which  a  defendant  may 
have  against  a  plaintiff  In  the  nature  of  a 
cross  action  or  demand,  or  tor  which  a  cross 
or  separate  action  would  He.  13  How.  Pr~ 
(N.  Y.)  84. 

In  recoupment,  the  defendant's  claim  must 
arise  from  the  same  transaction  as  the  pialn- 
titTs,  and  in  this  It  Is  dlBtlngulshed  from 
set-off,  which  must  arise  In  a  distinct  claim. 
See  "Recoupment" 


SETTLEMENT.  A  residence  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  entitle  a  person  to  sup- 
port or  assistance  In  case  of  becoming  a 

It  is  obtained  In  various  ways,  to  wit; 
By  birth;  by  the  legal  settlement  of  the  fa- 
ther. In  the  case  ot  minor  children;  by  mar- 
riage; by  continued  residence;  by  the  pay- 
ment ot  requisite  taxes;  by  the  lawful  e»er- 
cise  of  a  public  ofBce;  by  hiring  and  service 
for  a  specified  time;  by  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship; and  perhaps  some  others,  wftlch 
ilepend  upon  the  local  statutes  of  the  dif- 
ferent states.  See  1  Bl.  Comm.  363;  1  Doug. 
9;  6  Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.)  103,  565;  10  Serg.  ft 
R.  (Pa.)  179. 

In  Contracts.    Ana 


a  agre«^8^^^^w^h 


SETTLEMENT,  ACT  OF 


SEVERANCE 


two  or  more  persons  who  bave  dealings  to- 
gether BO  far  arrange  ttaeir  accounts  as  to 
ascertain  tbe  balance  due  from  one  to  the 
other;  payment  In  full. 

The  conveyance  of  an  estate  tor  tbe  ben- 
efit of  some  person  or  persons. 

See  "Marriage  Settlement." 


SETTLEMENT,  OEEO.OF.  A  deed  made 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  property,  1.  e., 
arranging  tbe  mode  and  extent  of  tbe  en- 
joyment thereof.  The  party  who  settles 
property  Is  called  the  "settlor;"  and  usually 
hla  wife  and  children  or  his  creditors  or  his 
near  relations  are  the  beneficiaries  taking 
interests  under  the  eettlement. 


ie  "Equity 


SETTLING  DAY.  The  day  on  which  trans- 
actions for  tbe  "account"  are  made  up  on 
the  English  stock  exchange.  In  consols,  they 
are  monthly;  In  other  InTestments,  twice  in 
tbe  month. 

SEVER.  In  practice.  To  separate;  to  In- 
sist upon  a  plea  distinct  from  that  of  other 
Godefendants. 

SEVERAL.  Separate;  distinct.  Aeeveral 
agreement  or  covenant  is  one  entered  Into 
by  two  or  more  persons  separately,  each 
binding  himself  for  tbe  whole;  a  several  ac- 
tion Is  one  in  which  two  or  more  persons 
separately  charged;  a  several  Inheritance  Is 
one  conveyed  so  as  to  descend  or  com 
two  persons  separately  by  moieties.  "Sever- 
al" la  usually  opiMsed  to  "Joint." 

SEVERAL  ACTIONS.  Separate  actions, 
the  opposite  of  "Joint  actions."  In  which  the 
plaintiffs  combine  their  causes.  See  "Join- 
der of  Actions." 


SEVERAL  COVENANT.  A  covenant  by 
two  or  more,  separately ;  a  covenant  made 
so  as  to  bind  the  parties  to  It  severally  or 
Individually. 

SEVERAL  DEMISES.  Prior  to  the  com- 
mon-taw procedure  acts  of  1SS2-1860,  It  was 
necessary,  in  England,  that  th{B  plaintiff  In 
ejectment  should  make  a  demise,  and  that 
he  should  have  the  legal  estate  In  him  for 
that  purpose.  Wherefore,  in  case  of  any 
doubt  whether  the  legal  estate  was  In  A,,  or 
in  B„  or  In  C,  It  was  usual.  In  framing  the 
declaration,  to  Insert  a  demise  by  each,  and 
the  declaration  was  then  said  to  contain 
several  demises ;  but  now  no  demise  at  all  Is 
necessary  to  an  action  of  ejectment  See 
"Ejectment." 

SEVERAL  FISHERY.  A  right  to  fish  In 
private  water,  either  exclusively,  or  In  con- 
junction with  tbe  owner  of  the  aoU.  1  Kent. 
Comm.  410,  and  note. 


SEVERAL  INHERITANCE.  An  Inherlt- 
nce  conveyed  so  as  to  descend  to  two  per- 
ons  severally,  hy  moieties,  etc. 

SEVERAL  TAIL.    An  entail  severally  to 

wo;  as,  If  land  is  given  to  two  men  and 
aelr  wives,  and  to  the  heirs  of  their  bodies 
begotten.  Here  the  donees  have  a  Joint  es- 
tate for  their  two  lives,  and  yet  they  have  a 
veral  Inheritance,  because  the  issue  of  the 
le  shall  have  his  moiety,  and  the  Issue  of 
the  other  the  other  moiety.    Cowell. 

SEVERAL  TENANCY.  A  tenancy  which 
Is  separate,  and  not  held  Jointly  with  an- 
other person. 

SEVERALTY,   ESTATE   IN.     An  estate 

which  Is  held  by  the  tenant  In  his  own  right 
only,  without  any  other  being  joined  or  con- 
nected with  tilm  In  point  of  interest  during 
the  continuance  of  hie  estate,  S  Bl.  Comm. 
179;  Cruise.  Dig,  479,  480. 

SEVERANCE.  The  separation  of  a  part 
of  a  thing  from  another;  for  example,  the 
separation  of  machinery  from  a  mill  Is  a 
severance,  and  In  that  case  the  machinery, 
which,  while  annexed  to  the  mill,  was  real 
estate,  becomes  by  the  severance  personalty, 
unless  such  severance  be  merely  temporary. 
8  Wend.  (N,  Y.)  58T. 

In  Pleading,  When  anactlon  Is  brought 

in  the  name  of  several  plaintiffs,  in  which 
the  plaintiffs  must  of  necessity  join,  and 
one  or  more  of  tbe  persons  so  named  do  not 
appear,  or  make  default  after  appearance, 
tbe  other  may  bave  judgment  of  severance, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  judgment  ad 
sequendum  solum.  > 

But  In  personal  actions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  by  executors,  and  of  detinue 
for  charters,  there  can  be  no  summons  and 
severance.    Co.  Litt.  139, 

After  severance,  the  party  severed  can 
never  be  mentioned  in  the  suit,  nor  derive 
any  advantage  from  It. 

When  there  are  several  defendants,  each 
of  them  may  use  such  plea  as  he  may  think 
proper  for  his  own  defense;  and  they  may 
join  in  tbe  same  plea,  or  sever,  at  their  dis- 
cretion (Co,  LltL  303a),  except,  perhaps.  In 
the  case  of  dilatory  pleas  (Hob.  245,  250). 
But  when  tbe  defendants  have  once  united 
in  the  plea,  they  cannot  afterwards  sever  at 
the  rejoinder,  or  other  later  stage  o(  the 
pleading.  See,  generally,  Brooke,  Abr. 
"Summ.  and  Sev.";  2  Rolle,  488;  Archb.  Civ. 
PI.  59. 

Of  Estates.     The  destruction  of  any 

one  ot  the  unities  of  a  Joint  tenancy.  It  is 
so  called  because  the  estate  Is  no  longer  a 
joint  tenancy,  but  Is  severed, 

A  severance  may  be  effected  In  various 
ways,  namely:  By  partition,  which  is  either 
voluntary  or  compulsory;  by  alienation  of 
one  of  the  joint  tenants,  which  turns  the 
estate  into  a  tenancy  in  common;  by  the 
purchase  or  descent  of  all  the  shares  of  the 
Joint  tenants,  so  that  the  whole  estate  be- 
comes vested  In  one  only.  Comyn.  Dig.  "Es- 
tates by  Grant"  (K  5):  1  Bin.  (Pa.)  ITG, 


SEWER  (I^w  Lat.  aea-rru.  »ecera).  A 
fresb-water  treccb  compaased  Id  on  both 
sides  with  a  bank.  Caills,  Sewers  (SO)  99. 
Callia  callH  It  "a  amall  current  or  little  riv- 
er;" "a  diminutive  of  a  river;"  "a  common 
public  stream."  Id.  100.  A  passage  to  carry 
water  Into  the  sea  or  a  river.  Cowell. 
ditch  or  trench  carried  through  marshy 
places,  to  carry  off  the  water.    Spelman. 

In  Its  modern  and  more  usual  sens 
sewer  means  an  undergnMisd  or  covered 
channel  used  for  the  drainage  of  two  or 
more  separate  buildings,  as  opposed,  to  a 
"drain,"  which  Is  a  chanoel  used  for  carry- 
ing oD  the  drainage  of  one  building  or  set 
of  buildings  In  one  curtilage.  See  "Drain" 
(2). 

SEXTANS  (Lat.)  In  the  Roman  law.  A 
subdivision  of  the  at,  containing  two  uncUte; 
the  proportion  of  two-twelftbs,  or  one-sixth. 
Tayl.  Civ.  Law.  «92;  2  Bl.  Comm.  462,  note. 

SEXTERY  LANDS.  Lands  given  to  a 
church  or  religious  house  tor  maintenance 
of  a  sexton  or  sacristan.    Cowell. 


SHACK,  COMMON  OF.  The  right  of  per- 
sons occupying  lands  lying  together  in  the 
same  common  field  to  turn  out  their  cattle 
after  harvest  to  teed  promiscuously  in  such 
field. 


SHARE.  A  portion  of  anything.  Some- 
times shares  are  equal;  at  other  times  they 
are  unequal. 

In  companies  and  corporations,  the  whole 
of  the  capital  stoclt  Is  usually  divided  Into 
equal  portions,  called  "shares."  See  "Cap- 
ital Stock."  The  proportion  which  descends 
to  one  of  several  children  from  his  ancestor 
Is  called  a  "share."  The  term  "share  and 
share  alike"  signifies  In  equal  proportions. 


In  equal 


SHARE  WARRANT.  A  share 
bearer  is  a  warrant  or  certificate  under  the 
seal  of  the  company,  stating  that  the  bearer 
of  the  warrant  is  entitled  to  a  certain  num- 
ber or  amount  of  fully  paid  up  shares  or 
stock. 

SHARPING  CORN.  A  customary  gift  of 
corn,  which,  at  every  Christmas,  the  farmers 
In  some  parts  of  England  give  to  their  smith 
for  sharpening  their  plow  irons,  harrow 
tines,  etc.    Blount. 

SHAVE.  Sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
act  of  obtaining  the  property  of  another  by 
oppresElon  ad  extortion;  but  it  also  denotes 
the  buying  of  existing  notes  and  other  se- 
curities for  money,  at  a  discount.  2  Denio 
(N.  Y.)  293.  300. 

SHEADING.  A  riding,  tithing,  or  division 
In  the  Isle  of  Man.  where  the  whole  island 
is  divided   into   six   sheadings,   in  each  of 


which  there  ts  a  coroner  or  chief  constable 
appointed  by  a  delivery  of  a  rod  at  the  Tlne- 
wald  Court  or  annual  convention.  King,  Isle 
of  Man,  7. 

SHEEP  SILVER.  A  service  turned  Into 
money,  which  was  paid  because  anciently 
the  tenants  used  to  wash  the  lord's  sheep. 

SHELLEY'S  CASE,  RULE  IN.  "When  the 
ancestor,  by  any  gift  or  conveyance,  taketh 
an  estate  of  freehold,  and  in  the  same  gift 
or  conveyance  an  estate  is  limited,  either 
mediately  or  Immediately,  to  his  heirs  in  fee 
or  In  tail,  'the  heirs'  are  words  of  limita- 
tion of  the  estate,  and  not  words  of  pur- 
chase."  1  Coke,  104. 

This  rule  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
comment.  It  Is  given  by  Mr.  Preston  (1 
PresL  Bet.  pp.  263-419)  aa  follows:  "When 
a  person  takes  an  estate  of  freehold,  legally 
or  equitably,  under  a  deed,  will,  or  Other 
writing,  and  In  the  same  instrument  there 
is  a  limitation  by  way  of  remainder,  either 
with  or  without  the  interposition  of  another 
estate,  of  the 'same  legal  or  equitable  qual- 
ity, to  his  heirs,  or  heirs  of  his  body,  as  a 
class  of  persons  to  take  In  succession  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  limitation  to 
the  heirs  entitles  the  ancestor  to  the  whole 
estate.'  See  15  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  282;  Harg. 
Tr.  489,  551 ;  2  Kent,  Comm.  214. 

If  the  limitation  be  to  "heirs  of  the  body," 
he  takes  an  estate  tall;  If  to  "heirs"  gener- 
ally, a  fee  simple.  1  Day  (Conn.)  299;  2 
Yeates  (Pa.)  410. 

It  does  not  apply  where  the  ancestor's  es- 
tate is  equitable,  and  that  of  the  heirs  legal. 
1  Curt.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)   419. 

SHEPWAY,  COURT  OF.  A  court  held  be- 
fore the  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
.\  writ  of  error  lay  from  the  mayor  and  Ju- 
rats of  each  port  to  the  lord  warden  in  this 
court,  and  thence  to  the  queen's  bench.    'The 

vil  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque  Ports  was 
abolished  by  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  48. 


123. 

SHERIFF  (Sax.  geprf,  shire,  rere.  keeper). 
A  county  officer  representing  the  executive 
or  administrative  power  of  the  state  within 
his  county. 

The  olflce  Is  said  by  Camden  to  have  been 
created  by  Alfred  when  he  divided  England 
Into  counties;  but  Lord  Coke  is  of  opinion 
that  It  is  of  still  greater  antiquity,  and  that 
it  existed  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  being 
the  deputy  of  the  earl  (comes),  to  whom  the 
custody  of  the  shire  was  originally  commit- 
ted, and  hence  known  aa  vice  comes.  Cam- 
den. 156;  Co.  Lltt.  168a;  Dalton,  Sheriff.  5. 

The  ofBce  was  anciently  of  great  dignity, 
and  conferred  considerable  judicial  power.  1 
Bl.  Comm.  117;   3  Bl.  Comm.  80. 

In  the  United  States,  he  Is  the  chief  peace 

Rcer  of  the  county,  Is  the  custodian  of  the 
county  jail,  and  executes  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal process  and  mandates  of  the  court* 
within  his  county. 


SHERIFF  CL15RK 


SHERIFF  DEPUTE.  In  Scotch  law.  The 
principal  sheriff  of  a  count;,  vrho  la  also  a 

SHERIFF  GELD.  A  rent  formerly  paid  by 
a.  sheriff,  and  It  is  prayed  that  the  sheriff 
In  his  account  may  be  discharged  thereof. 
Rot.  Pari.  50  Bdw.  111. 

SHERIFF  TOOTH.  In  English  law.  A 
tenure  by  the  service  of  providing  enter- 
tainment for  the  sheriff  at  hie  county  courts; 
a  common  tax,  lonnerly  levied  for  the  sher- 
iffs diet   Wharton. 

SHERIFF'S  COURT.  In  Scotch  law.  A 
court  having  an  extensive  civil  and  criminal 
Jurisdiction. 

Its  Judgments  and  sentences  are  subject 
to  review  by  the  court  ot  session  and  court 
of  Justiciary.  Alls.  Prac.  25;  Paterson,  Comp. 
941,  note. 

SHERrpF'S  COURT  IN  LONDON.  A  tri- 
bunal having  cognizance  of  personal  actions 
under  the  London  (city)  small  debts  act  of 
1862  (21  ft  22  Vict.  c.  157,  §  3).  See  11  & 
13  Vict.  c.  121;  15  ft  16  Vict.  c.  127;  18  £ 
19  Vict.  c.  122.  S  99;  20  ft  21  Vict.  c.  157.  ' 

The  sheriff's  court  in  London  Is  one  ot 
the  chief  of  the  courts  ot  limited  and  local 
Jurisdiction  in  London.  3  Steph.  Comm.  119, 
note  (I);  3  Bl.  Comm.  80,  note  (J). 

SHERIFF'S  JURY.  In  practice.  A  Jury 
composed  of  no  determinate  number,  but 
which  may  be  more  or  less  than  twelve,  sum- 
moned by  the  sheriff  for  the  purposes  of  an 
inquisition  or  Inquest  of  oOlce.  3  Bl.  Comm. 
258. 


SHERIFF'S  TOURN.  A  court  of  record 
In  England,  held  twice  every  year,  within  a 
month  after  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  before 
the  sheriff,  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

It  Is,  Indeed,  only  the  turn  or  circuit  of 
the  sheriff  to  keep  a  court  leet  in  each  re- 
spective hundred.  It  is  the  great  court  leet 
of  the  county,  as  the  county  court  is  the 
court  baron;  for  out  of  this,  for  the  ease  of 
the  sheriff,  was  taken  the  court  leet  or  view 
of  frank  pledge    (g.   v.)      i  Steph.  Comm. 
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SHERIFFALTY.    The  ofHce  ot  sheriff. 

SHERIFFWICK.  The  Jurisdiction  of  a 
sheriff.  Doctor  ft  Stud,  dial  2,  c,  42,  p.  232. 
Called,  In  modem  law,  ■'balllwich."  The  of- 
flce  of  a  sheriff.    Finch.  Law.  bk.  4,  c.  25. 

6HERRERIE.  A  word  used  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Roman  Church,  to  specify 
contemptuously  the  technical  parts  of  the 
law,  b6  administered  by  nonclerlcal  lawyers. 
Bac.  Abr. 


7)  SHIP  MASTER 

dered,  persons  are  named  by  the  court  to 
show  the  property  to  be  viewed,  and  are 
hence  called  "showers."  There  Is  usually  a 
shewer  on  behalf  of  each  party.  Archb. 
Prac.  339  et  seq. 

SHEWING.  In  English  law.  To  be  quit 
of  attachment  in  a  court.  In  plaints  shewed 
and  not  avowed.    Obsolete. 

SHIFTING  CLAUSE.  A  slUftlng  clause  in 
a  settlement  Is  a  clause  by  which  some  other 
mode  ot  devolution  Is  substituted  tor  that 
primarily  prescribed.  Examples  of  shifting 
clauses  are:  The  ordinary  name  and  arms 
clause,  and  the  clause  ot  less  frequent  oc- 
currence, by  which  a  settled  estate  Is  des- 
tined as  the  foundation  of  a  second  family, 
In  the  event  of  the  elder  branch  becoming 
otherwise  enriched.  3  Dav.  Con  v.  2T3. 
These  shitting  clauses  take  effect  under  Uie 
statute  of  uses. 

SHIFTING  USE.  Such  a  use  as  takes  ef- 
fect In  derogation  of  some  other  estate,  and 
Is  limited  expressly  by  the  deed,  or  Is  al- 
lowed to  he  created  by  some  person  named 
in  the  deed.  Gilb.  Uses  (Sugden  Ed.)  162. 
note;  2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  284. 

For  example,  a  feoffment  In  tee  Is  made  to 
the  use  of  W.  and  bis  heirs  till  A.  pays  £40 
to  W.,  and  then  to  the  use  of  A.  and  his 
beirs.  A  very  common  application  Is  in  the 
case  of  marriage  settlements.  Williams, 
Real  Prop.  243.  The  doctrine  of  shifting 
uses  furnished  a  means  ot  evading  the  prin- 
ciple of  law  that  a  fee  could  not  be  limited 
after  a  tee.  See  2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  284 
et  seq.;  Williams,  Real  Prop.  242;  1  Spence 
Eq.  Jur.  452:  1  Vern.  402;  1  Edw.  Ch.  34; 
Plowd.  25;  Poll.  65.    See  "Use." 

SHIP.  A  vesse!  employed  In  navigation; 
tor  example,  the  terms  the  ship's  papers,  the 
ship's  husband,  shipwreck,  and  the  like,  are 
employed  whether  the  vessel  referred  to  be 
a  brig,  a  schooner,  a  sloop,  or  a  three-masted 
vessel. 

A  vessel  with  three  masts,  employed  In 
navigation.  4  Wash.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  530;  Wes- 
kett,  Ins.  614.  The  boats  and  rigging  (2 
Marsh.  Ins.  727),  together  with  the  anchors, 
masts,  cables,  and  such-like  objects,  are  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  ship  (Pardessus.  note 
599;  Dig.  22.  3.  44). 


SHIP  BROKER.  One  who  transacts  busi- 
ness relating  to  vessels  and  their  employ- 
ment between  the  owners  of  vessels  and  mer- 
chants who  send  cargoes. 

SHIP  DAMAGE.  In  the  charter  parties 
with  the  Enellsh  E^aat  India  Company  these 
words  occur.  Their  meaning  Is.  damage 
from  negligence,  tnsuOicIency,  or  bad  stow- 
age In  the  ship.  Doug.  272;  Abb.  Shipp. 
204. 

SHIP  MASTER.  The  captain  or  master 
of  a  ship.  He  controls  and  manages  the 
ship  and  cargo,  and  represents  the  owners 
tor  certain  purposes. 


SHIP  MONEY  (8- 

SHIP  MONEV.  A  tai  levied  on  ports, 
towns,  cities,  borougbe,  and  counties  to  pro- 
vide moner  for  equipping  the  navy.  It  ex- 
isted In  England,  and  was  finally  oboUslied 
la  ttie  reign  of  Charles  I.  after  he  bad  at- 
tempted to  restore  It.  This  atterapt.  aod 
Hampden's  reelstance,  was  one  cause  which 
led  to  the  king's  deatb. 

SHIP'S  HUSBAND.  In  maritime  law.  An 
agent  appointed  by  the  owner  ol  a  sbip,  and 
Invested  with  authority  to  make  the  requi- 
site repairs,  and  attend  to  the  management, 
equipment,  and  other  concerns  of  the  ship. 
He  le  tbe  general  agent  of  the  owners  in 
relation  to  the  ship,  and  may  be  appointed 
In  writing  or  orally.  He  is  usually,  but  not 
necessarily,  a  part  owner.  1  Pars.  Mar.  Iaw, 
97.  He  must  see  to  the  proper  outfit  at  the 
vessel  in  the  repairs  adequate  to  the  voy- 
age, and  in  the  tackle  and  furniture  neces- 
saiT  for  a  seaworthy  ship;  must  have  a 
proper  master,  mate,  and  crew  lor  tbe  ship, 
so  that  In  thla  respect  it  shall  be  seaworthy; 
must  see  to  the  due  furnishing  of  provisions 
and  stores  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  voyage;  must  see  to  the  regularity  of 
the  clearances  from  the  custom  bouse,  and 
tbe  regularity  of  tbe  registry;  must  settle 
tbe  contracts,  and  provide  tor  tbe  payment 
of  tbe  furnishings  which  are  requisite  to  the 
performance  of  those  duties;  must  enter  In- 
to proper  charter  parties,  or  engage  the  ves- 
set  tor  general  freight  under  the  usual  con- 
ditions, and  settle  for  freight  and  adjust  av- 
erages with  the  merchant;  and  must  pre- 
serve the  proper  certificates,  surveys,  and 
documents.  In  case  of  future  disputes  with 
Jnaurers  and  freighters,  and  to  iteep  regular 
books  ot  tbe  ship.  Bell,  Comm.  $  428;  4 
Barn.  &  Adol.  376;  13  East,  &3S;  1  Tounge 
A  C.  326;  8  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  144;  16  Conn.  12. 
These  are  bis  general  powers;  but  ot  course 
they  may  be  limited  or  enlarged  by  tbe  own- 
ers; and  It  may  be  observed  that,  without 
special  authority,  he  cannot  l>orrow  money 
generally  tor  the  use  ot  tbe  ship,  tbougta,  as 
above  observed,  he  may  settle  the  accounts 
for  furnishings,  or  grant  bills  tor  them, 
which  form  debts  against  the  concern, 
whether  or  not  he  has  funds  In  his  hands 
with  which  he  might  have  paid  tbem.  1  Bell, 
Comm.  i  499.  Although  he  may.  In  general, 
levy  tbe  freight  which  is  by  the  hill  of  lad- 
ing payable  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  it 
would  seem  that  be  would  not  bav^  power 
to  take  bills  for  tbe  frelgbt.  and  give  up  the 
possession  of  the  Iten  over  tbe  cargo,  unless 
it  has  been  so  settled  by  tbe  charter  party. 

He  cannot  Insure  or  bind  the  owners  for 
premiums.  17  Me.  147;  2  Maule  &  3.  485; 
13  East,  274;  7  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  595;  11  Pick. 
(Mass.)  85;  5  Burrows,  2627;  Paley,  Ag. 
(Lloyd  Ed.)  23,  note  8;  Abb.  Sbtpp.  pt  1, 
G.  3,  S  2;  Marsh,  Ins.  bk.  1.  c.  8,  E  2;  Liver- 
more,  Ag.  72,  73. 

As  the  power  of  the  master  to  enter  Into 
contracts  of  atfreigbtment  Is  superseded  tn 
tbe  port  ot  the  owners,  so  It  Is  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ship's  husband,  or  the  knowledge 
of  tbe  contracting  parties  that  a  ship's  hus- 
band has  been  appointed.  2  Bell,  Comm. 
199.     The   ship's  husband,   as  such,   has   no 


SHIRE  GEMOT 


SHIP'S   PAPERS.     Tbe   papers   or  doco- 

ents  required  for  tbe  manitestatlon  of  the 
ownership  and  national  character  of  a  vessel 
and  her  cargo,  and  to  show  her  compliance 
with  the  revenue  and  navigation  laws  of  the 
country  to  wblcb  She  belongs. 

The  want  ot  these  papers  or  any  of  them 
renders  the  Character  ot  a  vessel  suspicious 
(2  Boul.  P.  Dr.  Com.  14);  and  the  ase  of 
false  or  simulated  papers  frequently  sabjects 
the  vessel  to  confiscation  (15  E^aet.  46,  70. 
364;  Molloy.  bk.  3,  c  2.  S  9).  or  avoids  an 
Insurance,  unless  the  Insurer  has  stipulated 
that  she  may  carry  such  papers  (Id.) 

A  ship's  papers  are  of  two  sorts;  First 
those  required  by  the  law  ot  the  particular 
country  to  wblcb  the  ship  belongs;  as,  the 
certificate  of  registry  or  of  enrollment,  the 
license,  the  crew  list,  the  shipping  articles, 
clearance,  etc.;  and,  second,  such  as  ore  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  on  board 
of  neutral  ships  as  evidence  of  their  title  to 
that  character;  as,  the  sea  brief  or  letter. 
or  passport,  the  proofs  of  property  In  the 
ship,  as  bills  of  sale,  etc..  the  charter  party. 
the  bills  ot  lading,  the  invoices,  the  crew 
list  or  muster  roll,  tbe  log  book,  and  the 
bin  ot  health.  McCullocb,  Comm.  Diet. 
"Ship's  Papers."  See  Glenn,  Int.  Law.  Ap- 
pend, p.  366,  for  a  list  of  ship's  papers  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  various  natloos. 


SHIPPING.  A  generic  term  tor  all  marine 
craft,  and  for  the  things  and  matters  which 
are  incident  to  It 

SHIPPING  ARTICLES.  An  agreement  la 
writing  or  print,  between  the  master  and 
seamen  or  mariners  on  board  his  vessel  (ex- 
cept such  as  shall  be  apprenticed  or  servant 
to  himself  or  owners) ,  declaring  the  voyage 
or  voyages,  term  or  terms  of  time,  tor  which 
such  seamen  or  mariners  shall  be  shipped. 
It  is  alHQ  required  that  at  the  foot  of  every 
such  contract  there  Shall  be  a  memorandum, 
in  writing,  of  tbe  day  and  tbe  hour  on 
which  each  seaman  or  mariner  who  shall  sc 
ship  and  subscribe  shall  render  himself  do 
board  to  begin  the  voyage  agreed  upon. 

SHIPWRECK.    The  loss  of  a  vessel  at  eea. 

either  by  being  swallowed  up  by  the  waves, 
by  running  against  anOLiier  vessel  or  thing 
at  sea,  or  on  the  coast 


SHIRE  QEMOT  (spslled,  also,  ac£r«  ffemtitt. 
tcir  gemot,  scyre  gemote,  shire  tuote;  from 
the  Saxon  gdr  or  icyre,  county,  Sblre,  and 
gemote,  a  court,  an  assembly). 

The  Saxon  county  court. 

It  was  held  twice  a  year  before  the  btshop 
and  alderman  of  the  shire,  and  was  tJi«  prln- 
dpal   court     Spelman,   rOemotuni: "   Cnit- 


SHIRE  MAN 


SI  PLURES,  ETC. 


alngham.  "Shire;"  Crabb,  HlBt  ] 


SHIRE  MAN.orSCYREMAN.  Before  the 
ConqueEt,  the  Judge  of  tbe  county,  by  whom 
trials  (or  land,  etc.,  were  deiennined. 


SHOPA.    In  old  records,  a  shop.    Cowell. 

SHORE  (Lat.  Utue,  liflu»).  Land  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  or  a  lake,  or  river.  Tbat 
space  of  land  which  Is  alternately  covered 
and  left  dry  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
tide;  the  space  between  high  and  low  water 
marks.  Hale  de  Jur.  Mar.  par,  1.  c.  S;  An- 
gell.  Tide  Waters,  67,  c.  3.  See  "Seaahore." 
The  shore  of  a  fresh  water  river  Is  where 
the  land  and  water  ordinarily  meet.  6  Cow. 
(N.  Y.)  &47.  But  this  is  more  properly 
called  the  "banli"  (ripa).  A  river  in  which 
tbe  tide  does  not  ebb  and  flow  has  no 
"Bhores,"  In  the  legal  sense  of  the  term. 
Walworth,  C.  4  Hill  (N.  Y.)  375.  And  a 
lake  without  tides  cannot  property  be  said 
to  have  a  shore.  Angell,  Tide  Waters,  uhi 
supra.  And  see  3  Orat.  (Va.)  666;  13  How. 
(V.   S.)   391. 

SHORT  CAUSE.  In  English  chancery 
practice,  and  In  a  (ew  of  the  United  States,  a 
cause  the  trial  of  which  wilt  take  but  a 
short  time,  and  which  may  accordingly  be 
put  on  a  special  calendar  for  speedy  trial. 
See  S  HIsc.  Rep.  (N.Y.)  94. 


St  ALICUJUS  REI  SOCIETAS  SIT,  ET 
finis  negotio  Impositua  est,  finltur  •ocletat. 
If  there  Is  a  partnership  In  any  matter,  and 
tbe  husiness  Is  ended,  tbe  partnership 
ceases.    16  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  43S,  4S9. 

SI  ALIQUID  EX  80LEMNIBUS  DEFICI- 
t,  cum  aequitas  poacit  subvenlendum  est. 
if  anything  he  wanting  from  required  forms, 
when  equity  requires,  it  will  be  aided.  1 
Kent,  Comm.  157. 

SI    A68UETIS    MEDERI    POSSI6    NOVA 
>n  sunt  tentanda.    If  you  can  be  relieved 
'  accustomed   remedies,  new  ones  should 
not  be  tried.    10  Coke,  142. 


SI  INQRATUM  DIXERIS,  OMNIA  DIX- 
erls.  If  you  affirm  that  one  is  ungrateful,  in 
that  you  include  every  charge.  A  Roman 
maxim.    Tray.  LAt.  Max. 

SI  ITA  EST.  If.lt  be  so.  Emphatic  words 
In  the  old  writ  of  mandamus  to  a  ludge, 
commanding  him,  if  the  fact  alleged  be 
truly  stated  (si  ita  ett),  to  affix  bis  seal  to 

bill  of  excepUons.    5  Pet.  (U.  S.)  192. 


SHORT  NOTICE.  In  English  practice. 
Four  di^s'  notice  of  trial.  Wharton,  "Notice 
of  Trial  at  Common  Law;"  3  Chit.  St.  148; 
1  Cromp.  ft  M.  499,  Where  short  notice  has 
been  given,  two  days  Is  sufficient  notice 
of  continuance.    Wharton. 

See  "Oambling  Con- 

SHORT  SUMMONS.  Process  returnable 
in  a  shorter  time  than  tbe  ordinary  e 
mons  or  writ  It  exists  Id  New  York  and 
In  other  states. 

SHOWING  CAUSE.    Tbe  presentation, 
a  hearing  appointed    for  that   purpose,   of 
reasons  and  facta  to  control  tbe  action  of 
the  couri  In  respect  to  a  certain  speciDed 
der  or  determination. 


81.    In  Latin  phrases.    If. 

SI  A  JURE  DISCEDAS  VAQUS  ERIS,  ET 
erant  omnia  omnibus  incerta.  If  you  depart 
from  the  law,  you  will  wander  without  a 


SI    MELIORES    SUNT   QUOS    OUCIT 

mor,  plures  sunt  quos  eorrlgit  timor.     If 

those  are  better  who  are  led  by  love,  those 

tbe  greater  number  corrected  by  fear. 

Co.  Lltt.  392. 

SI  NON  APPAREAT  QUID  ACTUM  EST 
erit  eonsequens,  ut  Id  aequamur  quod  In  re- 
glone  In  qua  actum  eat,  frequentatur.  If  It 
does  not  appear  what  was  agreed  upon,  the 
consequence  will  be  that  we  must  iTollow 
that  which  Ib  the  usage  of  the  place  where 
the  agreement  was  made.    Dig.  60.  17.  34. 

81  NON  OMNES  (Lat.  if  all  cannot).  la 
BngllHh  practice.  A  writ  of  association  of 
justices  whereby.  If  all  in  commission  can- 
not meet  at  the  day  assigned,  it  Is  allowed 
that  two  or  more  may  proceed  with  the  busi- 
ness. Cowell;  Flteh.  Nat.  Brev.  ill  (C), 
186a;  Reg.  Orlg.  202,  206. 

SI  NULLA  SIT  CONJECTURA  QUAE  OU- 
cat  alio,  verba  Intelllgenda  aunt  ex  proprle- 
tate,  non  grammatica  aed  popular)  ex  u«u. 
If  there  be  do  Inference  which  leads  to  a 
different  result,  words  are  to  be  understood 
according  to  their  proper  meaning,  not  In  a 
grammatical,  but  In  a  popular  and  ordinary, 
sense.    2  Kent,  Comm.  GS5. 

SI  PLURES  CONDITIONES  ASCRIP- 
tae  fuerunt  donatloni  conjunctlm,  omnibus 
eat  parendum;  at  ad  verltatem  copulatlva 
requiritur  quod  utraque  pars  alt  vera,  a)  dlvi4 


81  PLURES  SINT,  ETC. 


SIDESMEN 


■Im,  cullibet  vel  alteri  eorum  Mti*  «at  ob- 
temperare:  et  In  dUJonctlvl*,  •offleit  alte- 
ram partem  eaie  veram.  If  some  conaUlons 
are  conjunctively  written  in  a  Eltt.  the 
whole  of  them  must  be  complied  with;  and 
with  reepect  to  their  truth,  il  le  necesBary 
that  every  part  be  true,  talien  Jointly;  if 
the  conditions  are  separate.  It  U  eufflclent 
to  comply  with  either  one  or  other  of  them; 
ana  being  dlBjunctlve.  that  one  or  the  other 
be  true.    Co.  Lltt  225. 

81  PLURES  SINT  FIDE  J  US80RES, 
quodquit  erunt  numero,  ainBull  in  aolldum 
tenentur.  If  there  are  more  auretlea  than 
one.  how  many  soever  they  ahall  be,  they 
ahail  each  be  held  for  the  whole.  Inat.  3. 
21.  4;  Id.  4.  116;  1  W.  Bl.  388. 

81  PRIU8  (Law  Lat)  In  old  practice.  If 
before.  Formal  words  in  the  old  writs  for 
summoning  Juries.    FieU,  lib.  2,  c.  65,  S  12. 

81  QUID  UNIVERSITATI  DEBETUR  8IN- 
gull*  non  debetur.  nee  quod  debet,  unlveral- 
taa  singuli  debent.  If  anything  Is  due  to  a 
forporatlOD,  It  Is  not  due  to  the  Individual 
members  of  it,  nor  do  the  members  Indi- 
vidually owe  what  the  corporation  owes. 
Dig.  3.  4.  7;  1  Bl.  Comm.  484. 

SI  QUIDEM  IN  NOMINE,  COQNOMINE, 
praenomlne,  aQnotnlne  legatarll  enaverlt; 
cum  de  persona  constat,  nlhlhomlnua  valet 
legatum.  If  the  testator  has  erred  in  the 
name.  eoRnomen,  praenomen,  or  tide  of  the 
legatee,  whenever  the  person  la  rendered 
certain,  the  legacy  Is  nevertheless  valid. 
Inst.  2.  20,  29:  Broom,  Leg.  Max,  (3d  Lon- 
don Ed.)  574;  Z  Domat.  bk.  2.  tU.  1,  s.  6, 
5!  10,  19. 

81  QUIS  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  If  any 
one.  Formal  words  In  the  praetorian  edicts. 
The  word  •'quia."  though  masculine  In  form, 
was  held  to  include  women.     Dig.  50.  16.  1. 

81  QUrS  CUST08  FRAUDEM  PUPILLO 
fecerlt,  b  tutela  removendua  eat.  If  a  guard- 
ian behave  fraudulently  to  his  ward,  he 
shall  bo  removed  from  the  guardianship. 
Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  39. 

81  aUfS  PRAEGNANTEM  UXOREM  RE- 
liqult,  non  videtur  alne  llberls  deceaslaae.  II 
a  man  dies,  leaving  hla  wife  pregnant,  he 
shall  not  be  considered  as  having  died  child- 
less. 

SI  QUIS  UNUM  PERCUSSERIT,  CUM 
alium  percutere  vellet,  In  felonia  tenetur.  If 
a  man  kill  one,  meaning  to  kill  another. 
he  Is  held  guilty  of  felony.    3  Inst.  51. 

81  RECOGNOSCAT  (Lat.  if  he  acknowl- 
edge) In  old  practice.  A  writ  which  lay 
for  a  creditor  against  hla  debtor  tor  money 
numbered  (pecunia  numerata)  or  counted; 
that  is,  a  specific  aum  of  money,  which  the 
debtor  had  acknowledged  In  the  county 
court,  to  owe  him.  as  received  in  pecunils 
nvmeratis.    Coweil. 

81  8UGGE8TIO  NON  SIT  VERA,  LITE- 
rae  patentea  vacuae  aunt    If  the  suggestion 


of  a  patent  is  false,  the  pat«Dt  Itself  Is  void. 
10  Coke.  113. 

SI  TE  FECERIT  8ECURUM  (Utt  It  he- 
make  you  secure).  Worda  which  occur  In 
the  form  of  writs,  which  originally  re- 
quired, or  still  require,  that  the  plaintiff 
should  give  security  to  the  sheriff  that  he 
will  prosecute  bis  claim,  before  the  sherltf 
can  be  required  to  esecute  such  writ 


SIC  (Lat.)    Thus;  so;  la  such 

SIC  ENIM  DEBERE  QUEM  MELIOREM 
agrum  luom  facere,  ne  viclnl  deterlorem  fa- 
clat.  Every  one  ought  so  to  improve  hia 
land  as  notf  to  injure  his  neighbor's.  3  Kent. 
Comm.  441. 

SIC  INTERPRETANDUM  EST  UT  VER- 
ba  acclplantur  cum  effectu.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation Is  to  be  made  that  the  words  may 
have  an  effect.    3  Inst  80. 

SIC  8UBSCRIBITUR  (Lat.)  In  Scotch 
practice.  So  It  is  subscribed.  Formal  words 
at  the  end  of  depositions.  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  signature.    1  How.  St.  Tr.  1379. 

810  UTERE  TUO  UT  ALIENUM  NON 
laedaa.  So  use  your  own  as  not  to  Injure 
another's  property.  1  Bl.  Comm.  306; 
Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  206,  note, 
246.  327,  332,  336,  340,  348,  353:  2  Bouv. 
Inst  note  2379:  5  Exch.  797;  12  Q.  B.  739; 
4  Adol.  &  B.  384;  IS  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  218; 
17  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  99;  17  Mass.  334;  i  .Mc- 
Cord  (S.  C.)  472;  B  Coke,  59. 

8ICH.  A  little  current  of  water,  which  la 
dry  in  summer;  a  water  furrow  or  gutter. 

Coweil. 


SICUT   (Lat)     As. 

SICUT  ALIAS.     As  at  another  tim 

heretofore.    This  was  a  second  writ  sen 
when  the  first  was  not  executed. 


SICUT  NATURA  NIL  FACIT  PER  8AL- 
tum,  Ita  nee  lex.  As  nature  does  nothing 
by  a  bound  or  leap,  so  neither  does  the  law. 
Co.  Lltt.  238. 

SIDE.    See  "Plea  Side."' 

SIDE-BAR  RULES,  In  English  practice. 
Rules  which  were  formerly  moved  for  by 
attorneys  on  the  side  bar  of  the  court,  but 
now  may  be  had  of  the  clerk  of  the  rules. 
upon  a  praecipe.  These  rules  are.  that  the 
sheriff  return  his  writ,  that  he  bring  in  the 
body,  for  special  imparlance,  to  be  present 
at  the  taxing  of  costs,  and  the  like. 


SIMILITER 


conslstlDg  ol  two.  three,  or  more  pereoDS.  Id 
every  parish,  who  were,  upon  oath,  to  pre- 
Bent  all  heretics  ftnd  Irregular  persons.     In 

process  of  time  they  became  standing  ofll- 
cers  in  many  places,  espedally  cities.  They 
were  called  "synodBmen," — by  corruption, 
"Bldeamen;"  alBo  "questmen."  But  their  of- 
fice has  become  absorbed  in  that  of  church 
warden.     1  Bum,  Ecc.  Law,  399. 

8IEN8.    SctoDB  or  descendants. 


SIGHT.  Presentment.  Bills  of  exchange 
fire  frequently  drawn  payable  at  sight,  or  a 
certain    number   of   days  or    months  after 

Bight. 

SIOILLUM  (Lat.)    A  seat. 

SIGILLUM  EST  CERA  IMPRE88A,  QUIA 
cera  line  Impresslone  non  est  slgMlum.  A 
seal   is  a  piece  of  wax  impreBsed,  because 

wai  without  an  Impreeaion  is  not  a  seal.  3 
Inst.  :69.    But  see  "Seal." 

SIGLA  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  Marks  or 
Elgns  ol  abbreviation  used  In  writing.  Code, 
1.  17.  U.  13. 

SIGN.     A  token  ot  anything;   a  note  or 
token  given  without  words. 
To  make  a  signature  iq.  v.) 

SIGN  MANUAL.  In  English  law.  The 
signature  ot  the  king  to  grants  or  letters 
patent,  inscribed  at  the  top.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
347'. 

Any  one's  name  written  by  himself.  Web- 
ster; Wharton.  The  sign  manual  is  not  good 
unless  countersigned,  etc,    9  Mod.  54, 

SIQNA  (Lat.)  InciTlllaw,  Those  species 
of  indicia  which  come  more  Immediately 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses;  such  as 
stains  of  blood  on  the  person  of  one  ac- 
cused of  murder,  indications  of  terror  at 
being  charged  with  the  offense,  and  the  like. 

8igna,  although  not  to  be  rejected  as  In- 
stnimentB  of  evidence,  cannot  always  be  re- 
lied upon  as  conclusive  eridence,  for  they 
are  frequently  explained  away.  In  the  In- 
stance mentioned,  the  blood  may  have  been 
that  of  a  beast;  and  expressions  of  terror 
have  been  frequently  manifested  by  inno- 
cent persons  who  did  not  possess  much 
firmness.  See  Best,  Pres.  Ev,  13,  note  (f); 
Denisart, 

8IONATORIU8  ANNULU8  (Lat.)  In  the 
civil  law.  A  signet  ring;  a  seal  ring.  Dig. 
50.  16,  74. 

SIGNATURE. 

In  Ecclesiastical  Law.     The  name  of 

a  sort  of  rescript,  without  seal,  containing 
the  supplication,  the  signature  ot  the  pope 
or  his  delegate,  and  the  grant  of  a  pardon. 
Diet.  Dr.  Canonlque. 

In   Practice.     By  signature  is  under- 


stood the  act  of  putting  down  a  man's  name 
at  the  end  of  an  Instrument,  to  adopt  Its 
statements,  or  attest  its  validity.  The  name 
thus  written  is  also  called  a  "signature." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  party  should 
write  his  name  himself,  to  constitute  a  sig- 
nature. His  mark  is  now  held  sufficient, 
though  he  was  able  to  write.  S  Adol.  ft  E. 
94;  3  Nev.  &  P.  228;  3  Curt.  C.  C.  (U.  S.) 
752;  6  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  144,  A  signature 
made  by  a  party,  another  person  guiding  his 
hand  with  his  consent.  Is  sufficient.  4  Wash. 
C,  C,  (U,  S.)  262,  268. 

SIGNET.  A  seal  commonly  used  for  the 
sign  manual  of  the  sovereign.  Wharton. 
The  signet  is  alao  used  for  the  purpose  of 
civil  justice  in  Scotland.    Bell,  Diet. 

SIGNIFICATION  (Lat.  signnn'.  a  sign,  fa- 
cere^  to  make).  In  French  taw.  The  notice 
given  of  a  decree,  sentence,  or  other  judicial 

act. 

SIGNIFICAVIT  (r..at.)  In  ecclesiastical 
law.  When  this  word  is  used  alone,  it  means 
the  bishop's  certlllcate  to  the  court  of  c'lan- 
cery  in  order  to  obtain  the  writ  of  encom- 
mtmicatlon;  but  where  the  words  writ  of 
signiflcavit  are  used,  the  meaning  Is  the 
same  as  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo. 
2  Burn,  Ecc.  Law,  248;  Shelf,  Mar.  ft  Dtv. 
502. 

SIGNING  JUDGMENT. 

In  English  Practice.    The  plaintiff  or 

defendant,  when  the  cause  has  reached  such 
a  stage  that  he  la  entitled  to  a  Judgment, 
obtains  the  signature  or  allowance  of  the 
proper  officer;  and  this  Is  called  "signing 
Judgment,"  and  Is  Instead  of  the  delivery 
of  Judgment  in  open  court.  Steph.  PI.  Ill, 
It  is  the  leave  of  the  master  ot  the  office  to 
enter  up  Judgment,  and  may  be  bad  In  va- 
cation.    3  Barn.  &  C.  317;    Tidd.   Prac.   61C. 

In  American  Practice,    It  is  an  actnat 

signing  of  the  Judgment  on  the  record,  hy 
the  Judge  or  other  officer  duly  authorized. 
Graham,  Prac.  341. 

8IGNUM    (Lat.) 

In  the  Roman  and  Civil  Law.    A  sign; 

a  mark;  a  seal.  The  seal  of  an  Instrument. 
Calv,  I,ei. 

In  the  Saxon  Law.    The  sign  of  a  cross 

prefixed  as  a  sign  of  assent  and  approbation 
to  a  charter  or  deed. 


SILK  GOWN.  The  professional  robe  worn 
by  those  barristers  who  have  been  appointed 
queen's  counsel  (q.  v.)  It  is  the  distinctive' 
badge  of  queen's  or  king's  counsel. 

SILVA  CAEOUA  (Lat.)  By  these  words. 
In  England,  Is  understood  every  sort  of 
wood,  except  gross  wood  of  the  age  of  twen- 
ty years.     Bac.  Abr,  "Tythes"   (C). 

SIMILITER  (Lat,  likewise).  In  pleading. 
The  plaintiff's  reply  that,  as  the  defendant 
has  put  himself  upon  the  country,  he.  the 
plaintiff,  does  the  like.    It  occurs  only  when 


8IMILITUDO,  ETC.  (& 

the  plea  has  the  cohcIubIod  to  the  country, 
and  Ita  effect  Ib  to  Join  the  plaintiff  In  the 
Issue  thus  tendered  by  the  defendant.  Co. 
Utt.  126a.  The  word  Hmililer  was  the  ef- 
fective word  when  the  proceedlnRs  were  In 
Latfn.  1  Chit.  PI.  519;  Archb.  Civ.  PI.  250. 
See  Steph.  PI.  255;  2  Saund.  319b;  Cowp. 
40T;    1  Strange.  551;  11  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  32. 

SIMILITUOO  LEGALIS  EST,  CASUUM 
(flversorum  inter  te  eollatorum  tlrnlllt  ratio; 
quod  in  uno  aimlNum  valet,  valebit  In  altero. 
DiHlmllium,  disalmllla  eit  ratio.  Legal  sim- 
ilarity Is  a  eimiiar  reaeon  which  governs 
various  cases  when  compared  with  each 
other,  for  what  avails  in  one  similar  case 
will  avail  In  the  other.  Of  things  dissimilar. 
the  reason  is  dissimilar.    Co.  Litt.  191. 

SIMONIA  EST  VOLUNTAS  SIVE  DESI- 
derlum  emendl  vel  vendendl  ipirltualla  vel 
•pirltuailbua  adhaerentia.  Contractus  ex 
turpi  cauBa  et  contra  bono*  mores.  Simony 
is  the  will  or  desire  of  buying  or  selling 
spiritualities,  or  things  pertaining  thereto. 
It  is  a  contract  founded  on  a  bad  cause,  and 
against  morality.    Hob.  167. 

SIMONY.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  The  sell- 
ing and  buying  of  holy  orders  or  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice.  Bac.  Abr.  By  "simony" 
Is  also  understood  an  unlawful  agreement 
to  receive  a  temporal  reward  for  something 
holy  or  spiritual.  Code,  1,  3.  31;  Aylifle, 
Par.  496. 


SIMPLE  CONTRACT.  A  contract  the  evi- 
dence of  which  is  merely  oral  or  in  writing. 
not  under  seal  nor  of  record.  1  Chit  Cont. 
1;  1  Chit  PI.  88.  And  see  II  Maes.  30;  11 
E^ist,  312;  1  Barn,  ft  Aid.  688;  3  Starkle, 
Bv.  995;    2  Bl.  Comm.  472. 

SIMPLE  DEPOSIT.  A  deposit  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  civil  law,  by  one  or  more  per- 
sons having  a  common  Interest. 

SIMPLE  LARCENV.  The  felonious  taking 
and  carrying  away  the  personal  goods  of 
another,  unattended  by  acts  of  violence.  It 
Is  distinguished  from  "compound  larceny." 
which  is  stealing  from  the  person  or  with 
violence.     See  ■'Larceny." 

SIMPLE  OBLIGATION.  An  uncondiUonal 
obligation;  one  which  is  to  be  performed 
without  depending  upon  any  event  provided 
by  the  parties  to  It. 

SIMPLE  TRUST.  A  simple  or  passive 
trust  corresponds  with  the  ancient  use.  and 
is  where  property  is  simply  vested  In  one 
person  for  the  use  of  another,  and  the  nature 
of  the  trust,  not  being  qualified  by  the  set- 
tler, is  left  to  the  construction  of  law.  It 
differs  from  a  "special  trust."  In  that  the 
trustee  performs  no  duty.  7  Watts  &  S. 
(Pa.)  25;  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1896.  See 
"TruBt." 


2)  8IMUL  CUM 

subsequent  or  future  deeds  of  the  grantor. 
Whishaw.     A  simple  warranty  against  the 

grantor's  own  acts, 

SIMPLEX  (Lat.)  Simple  or  single;  ae. 
chnrta  tlmplex  is  a  deed  poll  or  single  deed. 

SIMPLEX  BENEFICIUM.  In  ecclesiastic- 
al law.  A  minor  dignity  in  a  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical 
benelice.  as  distinguished  from  a  cure  of 
souls.  It  may  therefore  be  held  with  any 
parochial  cure,  without  coming  under  the 
prohibitions  against  pluralities. 

SIMPLEX  COMMENDATIO  NON  OBLI- 
gat.  A  simple  recommendation  does  not 
bind.  Dig.  4,  3.  37:  2  Kent,  Comm.  485; 
Broom,  Leg,  Max.  (3d  lj>ndon  Ed.)  TOO-  4 
TaunL  488;  16  Q.  B.  282,  283;  Cro.  Jac  4- 
5  Johna,  (N.  Y.)  354;    4  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  95. 

SIMPLEX  DICTUM.  In  old  English  prac- 
tice. Simple  averment;  mere  assertion 
without  proof.    Bracton,  (ol.  320. 

SIMPLEX  ET  PURA  DONATIO  DICl  PO- 

terit,  ub'i  nulla  est  adjecta  conditio  nee 
modus.  A  gift  Is  said  to  be  pure  and  simple 
when  no  condition  or  qualification  Is  an- 
nexed.    Bracton,  1. 

SIMPLEX  JUSTITIARIUS  (LawLat.)  In 
old  records.  Simple  Justice.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  a  pwiine  justice.    Coweli. 

SIMPLEX  LOQUELA.  In  old  English 
practice.  Simple  speech;  the  mere  declara- 
tion or  plaint  of  a  plaintiff.  Called  in  Fleta, 
simplex  vox.    Lib.  2.  c.  63,  S  9. 

SIMPLEX  OBLIOATIO.  A  single  obUga- 
tlon;  a  bond  without  a  condition.  2  BI. 
Comm.  340. 

SIMPLEX  PEREGRINATIO  {Law  Lat.)  In 
old  Engllab  law.  Simple  pilgrimage.  Pleta. 
lib,  4.  c.  2,  f  2. 

SIMPLICITA8  EST  LEGIBU8  AMICA,  ET 
nimla  aubtilitas  in  jure  reprobatur.  Simplic- 
ity is  favorable  to  the  law,  and  too  much 
subtlety  is  blameworthy  in  law.    4  Coke,  8. 

SIMPLICITEH  (Lat.)  Simply;  without 
ceremony;    in  a  summary  manner. 

SiMUL  CUM  (Lat.  together  with).  In 
pleading.  Words  used  In  indictments  and 
declarations  of  trespass  against  several  per- 
sons, when  some  of  them  are  known  and 
others  are  unknown. 

In  cases  of  riots,  it  is  usual  to  charge  that 
A.  B.,  together  with  others  unknown  did 
the  act  complained  of.  2  ChiL  Crlm.  Law 
488:    2  Salk.  593. 

When  a  party  sued  with  another  pleads 
separately,  the  plea  is  generally  entitled  in 
the  name  of  the  person   pleading,  adding, 

"sued  with ,"  naming  the  other  party. 

When  this  occurred.  It  was,  in  the  old 
phraseology,  called   pleading  with  a  (imtil 


SIMUL  ET  SEMEL  (S 

8IMUL  ET  SEMEL  (Lat)  Together  and 
at  one  time.  Pleta.  lib.  2.  c.  47,  j  S;  1 
Sautid.  323a,  note  (6). 

SIMULATED  FACT.  In  tbe  law  of  evi- 
dence. A  fabricated  fact;  an  appearance 
given  to  things  by  human  device,  with  a 
view  to  deceive  and  mislead.  Burrlll,  Clrc. 
Ev.  131. 

81MULATI0  LATEN8.  A  species  of  feign- 
ed disease.  In  which  disease  Is  actually  pres- 
ent, but  where  the  symptoms  are  falsely  ag- 
gravated, and  greater  sickness  Is  pretended 
than  really  exists.    Beck,  Med.  Jar.  3. 

SIMULTATION  (Lat.  si tfiul,  together).  In 
Freiich  law.  The  concert  or  agreement  of 
two  or  more  persons  to  give  to  one  thing  tbe 
appearance  of  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
fraud.    Merlin,  Repert. 

With  us,  such  act  might  be  punished  by 
Indictment  tor  a  conspiracy,  by  avoiding  the 
pretended  contract,  or  by  action  to  recover 
back  the  money  or  property  which  may  have 
been  thus  fraudulently  obtained. 

SINE  (Lat)     Without. 


SINE  A8SEN8U  CAPITULI  (Lat  without 
tbe  consent  of  the  chapter).  In  old  English 
practice.  A  writ  which  lio'  where  a  dean, 
bishop,  prebendary,  abbot,  prior,  or  master 
of  a  hospital  aliened  the  lands  holden  In 
the  right  of  his  house,  abbey,  or  priory, 
without  the  consent  of  the  chapter;  in 
which  case  his  auccessor  might  have  this 
■  writ    Fltih.  Nat.  Brev.  195. 


SINE  DIE  (Lat)  Without  day.  A  Judg- 
ment tor  a  defendant  In  many  cases  la  guoa 
eat  sine  die,  that  he  may  go  without  day. 
While  tbe  cause  is  pending  and  undeter- 
mined. It  may  be  continued  from  term  to 
term  by  dies  hatua.  See  "Continuance;"  Co. 
Litt^  362b.  363a.  When  the  court  or  other 
body  rise  at  the  end  of  a  session  or  term, 
they  adjourn  sine  die. 

SINE  HOC  QUOD  (Law  Lat  without  this, 
that).  A  technical  phrase  In  old  pleading, 
of  the  same  import  with  the  phrase  "abague 
hoc"  (g.  V.) 

SINE  JUDICIO  (Law  Lat.)  Without  Judg- 
ment; without  a  Judicial  sentence.  Fleta, 
lib.  4,  c,  H,  5  1. 

SINE  LIBERIS  (Lat)  Without  children. 
For  the  construction  of  this  phrase  In  the 
civil  law,  see  Dig.  60.  16.  148;  Id.  SO.  17. 
187. 

SINE  NUMERO  (Law  Lat.  without  stint 
or  limit).  A  term  applied  to  common. 
Flef'a,  lib,  4,  c,  19,  f  8. 


3]  SITTINGS  IN  BANK 

SINE  POSSESSiONE  USUCAPIO  PRO- 
cedere  non  potoat.  There  can  be  no  pre- 
scription without  posaeBsion. 


SINECURE.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  A  term 
used  to  signify  that  an  ecclesiastical  oOicer 
Is  without  a  charge  or  cure. 

In  common  parlance,  it  means  the  receipt 
of  a  salary  for  an  ofHce  when  there  are  no 
duties  to  be  performed. 

SINGLE  BILL.  One  without  any  condi- 
tion, and  which  does  not  depend  upon  any 
future  event  to  give  It  validity.    5  III.  *83. 


SINGLE  COMBAT,  TRIAL  BY.    See  "Bat- 


SINGULAR  SUCCESSOR.  A  purchaser  is 
so  termed  in  the  Scotch  law.  In  contradis- 
tinction to  the  heir  of  tbe  landed  proprietor, 
who  succeeds  to  the  whole  heritage  by  reg- 
ular title  of  succession,  whereas  the  pur- 
chaser acquires  rights  solely  by  tbe  single 
title  of  the  former  proprietor. 

SINGULI  IN  SOLIOUM  TENENTUR. 
E^ch  is  bound  for  the  whole.    S  Johns.  Ch. 

(N.  Y.)  2W,  262. 

SINKING  FUND.  A  fund  arising  from  par 
ticular  taxes,  Imposts,  or  duties,  which  Is 
appropriated  towards  the  payment  of  the 
interest  due  on  a  public  loan,  and  for  the 
gradual  payment  of  the  principal.  See  9 
Neb.  453. 

SIST.  In  Scotch  practice.  A  stay  or  sus- 
pension of  proceedings;  an  order  for  a  stay 
of  proceedings.    Bell,  Diet 


SITTINGS  AFTER  TERM.  Sittings  fn 
banc  after  term  were  held  by  authority  of 
St.  1  &  3  Vict.  c.  32.  Tbe  courts  were  at 
liberty  to  transact  business  at  their  sittings 
as  In  term  time,  but  the  custom  was  to  dis- 
pose only  of  cases  standing  for  argument  or 
Judgment.    Wharton. 

SITTINGS  IN  BANK  (or  BANC).  Theslt- 
tlngs  which  the  respective  superior  courts  of 
common  law  hold  during  every  term  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  and  determining  the 
various  matters  of  law  argued  before  them. 

They  are  so  called  In  contradistinction  to 
the  sittings  at  nisi  priiis.  which  are  held  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  Issues  of  fact.  The 
former  are  usually  held,  in  England,  before 
four  of  the  Judges,  while  at  the  latter  one 
Judge  only  presidea  Holthouse;  3  Steph. 
Comm.  423. 

In  America,  the  practice  Is  essentially  the 
same,  all  the  Judges,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
usually,  sitting  in  banc,  and  but  one  holding 


SITTINGS  IN  CAMERA 


SITTINGS  IN  CAMERA.    See  "Cham bere." 

SITUS  (Lat.)  Situation;  location.  S  Pet. 
(U.  S.)   B24. 

Real  estate  has  always  a  fixed  situs,  while 
personal  estate  has  no  such  fixed  situs;  the 
law  rei  sitae  regulates  real,  but  not  the  per- 
sonal, estate.    Story,  ConS.  Laws.  E  373. 

The  rules  as  to  the  situs  of  personal  prop- 
erty have  t>een  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  Movable  and  tangible  chattels  are  of 
the  county  where  they  may  be  at  the  time. 

(2)  Shares  In  corporations  or  Joint-stock 
companies  are  of  the  county  where  the  chief 
office  of  the  company  Is  situated. 

(3)  Judgments  and  other  debts  of  record 
are  of  the  county  where  the  record  Is  kept. 

(4)  Bonds  and  negotiable  securities  are 
of  the  county  where  they  happen  to  be  at 
the  time. 

{5)  Promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
and  all  simple  contracts  are  of  the  county 
whpre  the  debtor  resides. 

(6)  Demands  against  a  commonwealth  are 
of  the  county  wherein  Is  situated  the  seat 
of  government.    2  Minor.  Inst.  S53. 

81VE  TOTA  RES  EVINCATUR,  SIVE 
pars  habet  regresaum  emptor  in  vendltorem. 

The  purchaser  who  has  been  evicted  in 
whole  or  in  part  has  an  action  against  the 
vendor.  Dig.  21.  2.  1;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
l^ndon  Ed.)  690. 

SIX  ACTS,  THE.  The  acts  passed  In  1S19. 
for  the  pacification  of  England,  are  so  called. 
Tbey.  In  effect,  prohibited  the  training  of 
persons  to  arms;  authorized  general  search- 
es and  seizure  of  arms;  prohibited  meetings 
of  more  than  fifty  persons  for  the  discus- 
sion of  public  grievances;  repressed  with 
heavy  penalties  and  conS  scat  Ions  seditious 
and  blasphemous  libels;  and  checked  pam- 
phleteering by  extending  the  newspaper 
Stamp  duty  to  political  pamphlets.     Brown. 

SIX  CLERKS  IN  CHANCERY.  Officers 
who  received  and  filed  all  proceedings,  ^gn- 
ed  office  copies,  attended  court  to  read  the 
pleadings,  etc.  Abolished  by  5  Vict.  c.  6.  3 
Bl.  Comm.  413*;  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.;  Fleta.  lib. 
2,  c.  13.  i  15. 

e  nature 


SKELETON  BILL.  In  commercial  law.  A 
blank  paper,  properly  stamped,  In  those 
countries  where  stamps  are  required,  with 
l^e  name  of  a  person  signed  at  the  bottom. 

In  such  case,  the  person  signing  the  paper 
will  be  held  as  the  drawer  or  acceptor,  as 
It  may  be,  ot  any  bill  which  shall  after- 
wards be  written  above  his  name,  to  the 
sum  ot  which  the  stamp  Is  applicable.  1 
Bell,  Comm.  (5th  Ed.)  390. 

SLAINS.    See  "Letters  of  Slains." 

SLANDER.  In  torts.  Words  maliciously 
epoken  or  written  of  another,  imputing  to 
him  some  crime,  or  tending  to  exclude  him 


from  society,  and  cause  him  to  be  avoided 
(see  S7  N.  C.  300),  or  which  tend  to  his 
prejudice  in  his  professloD.  trade,  or  busi- 
ness (36  Wis.  515). 

SLANDER  OF  TITLE.  In  torts.  A  state- 
ment tending  to  cut  down  the  extent  ot  title. 
See  60  CaL  160.  An  action  for  slander  of 
title  Is  not  properly  an  action  for  words 
spoken,  or  tor  libel  written  and  published, 
but  an  action  on  the  case  for  special  damage 
sustained  by  reason  of  the  speaking  or  pub- 
lication of  the  slander  of  the  plaintiff's  title. 
This  action  Is  ranged  under  that  division  of 
actions  In  the  digests  and  other  writers  on 
the  text  law.  and  Is  so  held  by  the  courts  , 
at  the  present  day.  An  action  for  slander 
of  title  Is  a  sort  of  metaphorical  expression. 
Slander  of  title  may  be  ot  such  a  nature  aa 
to  tall  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  slander. 
Slander  of  Utle  ordinarily  means  a  state- 
ment tending  to  cut  down  the  extent  of 
title,  which  Is  Injurious  only  if  it  Is  false. 
It  Is  essential,  to  give  a  cause  ot  action,  that 
the  statement  should  be  false.  It  is  essen- 
tial, also,  that  it  should  be  malicious, — not 
malicious  in  the  worst  sense,  but  with  In- 
tent to  injure  the  plalntitt.  It  the  State- 
ment be  true,  if  there  really  be  the  Infirm- 
ity in  the  title  that  is  suggested,  no  action 
will  lie,  however  malicious  the  defendant's 
Intention  might  be.  Heard,  Lib.  A  Sland.  !{ 
10.  G9.  et  seq. 

SLANDERER.  A  calumniator  who  mali- 
ciously and  without  reason  imputes  a  crime 
or  fault  to  another,  of  which  he  Is  Innocent. 

For  this  offense,  when  the  slander  Is  mere- 
ly verbal,  the  remedy  Is  an  action  on  the 
case  for  damages;  when  it  is  reduced  to 
writing  or  printing.  It  Is  a  libel. 

SLAVE.  One  over  whose  life,  liberty,  and 
property  another  has  unlimited  control. 
The  jus  vitae  et  jiects  is  Included  In  pure  or 
absolute  slavery.  Such  a  power  has  no 
foundation  In  natural  law.  and  hence  the 
Justinian  Code  declared  It  contra  naturam 
esse.    Inst  1.  4.  2. 

Every  limitation  placed  by  law  upon  this 
absolute  control  modifies  and  to  that  extent 
changes  the  condition  ot  the  slave.  In  every 
slaveholding  state  ot  the  United  States,  the 
lite  and  limbs  ot  a  slave  were  protected 
from  violence  Inflicted  by  the  master  or  third 
persons. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  slave  was  classed 
among  things  (res).  He  was  homo  se&  non 
persona.  Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  1,  ! 
75.  He  was  considered  pro  nuUo  et  morfuo. 
quia  nee  statu  familiae  nee  civitatis  nee 
libertatis  gaudet.  Id.  9  77.  See,  also.  4 
Dav.  (N.  C.)  340;  9  Ga.  582.  In  the  United 
States,  as  a  person,  he  was  capable  of  com- 
mitting crimes,  of  receiving  his  freedom,  of 
being  the  subject  ot  homicide,  and  of  mod- 
ifying by  his  volition,  very  materially,  the 
rules  applicable  to  other  species  of  property. 
His  existence  as  a  person  being  recognized 
by  the  law,  that  existence  was  protected  by 
the  law.  1  Hawks  (N.  C.)  217;  2  Flawks 
(N.  C.)  454;    1  Ala.  8;    1  Miss.  83;    11  Miss. 


CIS;  2  Vft.  Cu.  394;  6  Rand.  (Va.)  6TS;  1 
Terg.  (Tenn.)  1G6;    11  Humph.  (Tenn.)  ITS. 

Id  ttae  slaveboldlDg  stateB.  tbe  relations 
of  husband  and  wife  and  parent  and  child 
were  recognized  by  statutes  In  relation  to 
public  sales,  and  by  the  courts  In  all  cases 
where  such  relations  were  material  to  eluci- 
date the  motives  of  their  acts. 

A  slave  has  no  political  rights,  tbe  gov- 
ernment being  tbe  Judge  who  shall  be  its 
citizens.  His  civil  rights,  though  neces- 
sarily more  restricted  than  the' freeman's, 
4»re  based  upon  the  same  foundation, — the 
law  of  the  land.  He  has  none  but  such  as 
are  by  that  taw  and  the  law  of  nature  given 
to  him.  The  clvlMaw  rule  "partus  sequitur 
ventrem"  was  adopted  In  all  the  slavehold- 
Ing  BtateE,  the  statue  of  the  mother  at  the 
time  of  birtb  deriding  the  status  of  the  Is- 
sue. 1  Hen.  &  M.  (Va.)  134;  2  Rand.  (Va.) 
246;  4  Rand.  (Va.)  600;  1  Hayw.  (N,  C.) 
234;  1  Cooke  (Tenn.)  381;  2  Bibb  (Ky.) 
29S:  2  Dana  (Ky.)  432;  5  Dana  (Ky.)  20T; 
2  Mo.  71;  3  Mo.  540;  8  Pet.  (U.  S.)  220; 
14  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  446;  15  Serg.  &  R. 
(Pa.)  18;  2  Brev.  (N.  C.)  307;  3  Har.  ft 
McH.  (Md.)  139;  20  Johns,  (N.  Y.)  1;  12 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  5GS;  2  How.  (U.  S.)  265, 
496.  m  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  MiBslBslppl, 
Virginia,  Louisiana,  and  perhaps  Maryland, 
this  rule  was  adopted  by  statute. 

The  slave  cannot  acquire  property;  his 
acquisitions  belong  to  his  master.  6  Cow. 
(N.  Y.)  397;  1  Bailey  (S.  C.)  633;  2  Hill. 
Ch.  IS.  C.)  397;  2  Rich.  (S.  C.)  424;  6 
Humph.  (Tenn.)  299;  2  Ala.  320;  5  B.  Mon. 
(Ky.)  186.  The  pecuJium  of  tbe  Roman 
■slave  was  ex  gratia,  and  not  of  right.  Inst. 
2.  9.  3;  Helnec.  Eiem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  11.  tit. 
Kvlll.  In  like  manner,  negro  slaves  In  the 
United  States  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
sometimes  permitted  by  their  masters,  ex 
Oratia,  to  obtain  and  retain  property.  The 
same  was  true  of  ancient  Tlllelns  In  Eng- 
land. The  slave  could  not  be  a  witness,  ei- 
■cept  for  and  against  slaves  or  free  negroes. 
This  was,  perhaps,  tbe  rule  of  the  common 
law.  None  but  a  freeman  was  othegworth. 
The  privilege  of  being  sworn  was  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  "liber  et  legalii 
homo."  To  lose  this  privilege,  amlttere 
liberam  legem,  was  a  severe  punishment.  3 
Bl.  'Comm.  340;  Portesc.  c.  xxvl.;  Co.  Lltt. 
«b.  With  this  the  civil  law  agreed.  Hu- 
berus,  Praelec.  lib.  xsv.  tit.  v.  j  2.  In  the 
United  States,  the  rule  of  exclusion  which 
we  have  mentioned  was  enforced  In  all  cases 
where  the  evidence  was  offered  tor  or 
:agalDat  free  white  persons.  6  Leigh  (Va.) 
74.  In  most  of  tbe  states  this  exclusion  Is 
by  express  statutes,  while  in  others  It  exists 
by  custom  and  the  decision  of  the  courts. 
10  Qa  519.  In  the  slaveholdlng  states,  and 
In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  by  stat- 
ute, the  rule  has  been  extended  to  Include 
free  persons  of  color  or  emancipated  slavea 
14  Ohio.  199;  3  Har.  ft  J.  (Md.)  97.  Tbe 
-slave  could  be  a  suitor  In  court  only  for  his 
freedom.  For  ail  other  wrongs,  he  appeared 
through  his  master,  for  whose  l>eneflt  the 
recovery  was  had.  9  0111  ft  J.  (Md.)  19;  1 
Xltt.  (Ky.)  326;    1  Mo.  60S;   4  Yerg.  (Tenn.) 


303;  3  Brev.  <N.  C.)  H;  4  Gill  (Md,)  249; 
9  La.  166;  4  T.  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  169.  The 
suit  for  freedom  Is  favored.  1  Hen.  &  M. 
(Va.)  143;  8  Pet  (U.  S.)  44;  2  A.  K.  Marsh. 
(Ky.)  467;  2  Call  (Va)  350;  4  Rand.  (Va.) 
134.  Lapse  of  time  worked  no  forfeiture  by 
reason  of  his  dependent  condition  (3  Dana 
[Ky.]  382;  8  B.  Mon.  [Ky.]  631;  1  Hen.  ft 
M.  [Va.]  141),  and  such  was  the  civil  law 
(Code,  7.  22.  2.  3).  Tbe  master  was  bound  to 
maintain,  support,  and  defend  his  slave, 
however  helpless  or  impotent.  If  he  failed 
to  do  so,  public  officers  were  provided  to  sup- 
ply his  deficiency  at  his  expense.  In  Ten- 
nessee, the  master  In  such  a  case  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  he  stole. 

Cruel  treatment  was  a  penal  offense  of  a 
high  grade.  Emancipation  of  the  slave  was 
the  consequence  of  conviction  in  Louisiana; 
and  the  sale  of  the  slave  to  another  m'aster 
was  a  part  oF  tbe  penalty  in  Alabama  and 
Texas,  In  some  of  tbe  ancient  German 
states,  and  also  by  tbe  "Code  nolr,"  another 
and  more  effectual  penalty  was  a  total  dis- 
qualification  of  the  master  forever  to  hold 

Among  the  ancient  Lombards,  If  a  master 

debauched  his  slave's  wife,  the  slave  and  his 
wife  were  thereby  emancipated.  Among  the 
Romans,  double  damages  were  given  for  the 
corruption  of  a  slave.  The  enfranchisement 
of  a  slave  is  called  "manumission."  The 
word  Is  expressive  of  the  idea.  Thus,  Lltt 
{  204,  "mnntimittere  quod  idem  est,  qvod 
extra  mantim,  vel  potestatem  alterius  po- 
nere."  Manumission  being  merely  the  with- 
drawal of  the  dominion  of  tbe  master,  tbe 
right  to  manumit  exists  everywhere,  unless 
forbidden  by  law.  No  one  but  the  owner 
can  manumit  (4  J.  J.  Marsh.  |Ky.]  103;  10 
Pet.  [U.  S.|  eS3),  and  the  effect  Is  simply 
to  make  a  freeman,  not  a  citizen.  The  state 
must  decide  who  shall  be  citizens.  See 
"Servua." 

Slavery  having  been  abolished  In  the 
United  States,  It  Is  only  as  affecting  the 
future  rights  and  liabilities  of  those  for- 
merly slaves  that  the  elaborate  slave  codes 
of  those  states  recognizing  the  status  can 
be  of  Interest  or  value. 

SLAVE  TRADE.  The  trafflc  In  slaves,  or 
the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves  for  profit 
It  Is  either  foreign  or  domestic.  The  for- 
mer is  when  the  trade  Includes  transporta- 
tion from  a  foreign  state;  tbe  latter,  when 
confined  within  a  single  state  or  states  con- 
nected In  a  federal  union. 

SLAVERY.  Tbe  status  or  condiUon  of  a 
slave.  The  keeping  of  slaves  aa  a  practice 
or  legal  Institution. 

SLEEPING  PARTNER.    See  "Partner." 

SLEEPING  RENT.  An  expression  used 
In   English   coal-mine  leases  to   Indicate  a 

fixed  rent,  as  dlstlngulsbed  from  a  rent 
baaed  on  the  output.  It  la  said  to  he  so 
called  because  payable  though  the  mine  waa 

"sleeping"  (unworked). 


tract  o(  ineurance  to  be  afterwards  locludad, 
usually  called  la  the  United  States  a  "bind- 
ing Blip." 

SLIPPA.  A  Btlrnip.  There  Is  a  tenure  of 
land  In  Cambridgeshire  by  holding  the  sov- 
ereign's Btlrrup. 

SLOUGH  SILVER.  A  rent  paid  to  the  cas- 
tle ol  Wigmore  In  lieu  of  certain  days'  work 
In  harvest,  heretofore  reserved  to  the  lord 
from  his  tenants.    Cowell. 

SMALL  DEBTS  COURTS.  The  several 
county  courts  established  by  3  &  10  Vict, 
c.  96,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Justice 
home  to  every  man's  door. 

SMALL  TITHES.  All  personal  and  mixed 
tlthee.  and  also  hops,  flax,  saffrons,  potatoes, 
and  some  times,  by  custom,  wood.  Other- 
wise called  "privy  tithes."  2  Steph.  Comm. 
(7th  Kd.)  726. 

SMART  MONEY.  Vindictive  or  exemplary 
damages  given  l>e]'ond  the  actual  damage. 
by  way  of  punishment  and  example,  in  cases 
of  gross  misconduct  of  defendant.  15  Conn. 
SB5;  U  Johns.  (N.  T.)  352;  6  Hill  (N.  T.) 
466.  That  it  cannot  be  given  by  Jury,  see  2 
Greenl.  Bv.  (4th  Ed.)  f  253.  note.  See  "Dam- 

SMOKE  SILVER.  Amodusof  sixpence  In 
lieu  of  tithe  wood.  Twlsdate.  Hist.  Vlndl- 
cat,  7T. 

SMUGGLING.  The  fraudulent  taking  Into 
a  country,  or  out  of  It,  merchandise  which 
Is  lawfully  prohibited.  More  spectflcatly,  a 
secret  Introduction  of  goods  Into  a  state 
with  Intent  to  avoid  payment  of  duty 
thereon.    Bac.  Abr. 

80  HELP  ME  GOD.  A  formal  Invocation 
of  the  Deity  to  witness,  by  which  an  oath  Is 
concluded. 

SOBRE  JUEZES,  In  Spanish  law.  Supe- 
rior Judges.    Las  Partidas,  pt.  3,  tit.  4,  lib.  J. 

80BRINI,  or  SOBRINAE  (Lat.)  In  the 
civil  law.  The  children  of  couelna  german 
in  general.  Cooper,  Just.  Inst,  notes,*  673; 
Dig.  38.  10,  3.  pr. 

80C,  SOK,  or  80KA.  In  Saxon  law.  Ju- 
risdiction; a  power  or  privilege  to  admin- 
ister Justice  and  execute  the  laws;  also  a 
shire,  circuit,  or  territory.    Cowell. 

SOCA.  A  seigniory  or  lordship,  enfran- 
chised by  the  king,  with  liberty  of  holding 
a  court  of  his  socmen  or  socagers,  i.  e.,  his 
tenants. 

SOCAGE.  This  word,  according  to  the 
earlier  common-law  writers,  originally  sig- 
nified a  service  rendered  by  a  tenant  to  his 
lord,  by  the  soke  or  ploughshare;  but  Mr. 
Somner's  etymology,  referred  to  by  Black- 
stone,  seems  more  apposite,  wbo  derives  It 
from  the  Saxon  word  soc,  wblcb  signifies  lib- 
erty or  privilege,  denoting  thereby  a  free 
or  privileged  tenure.  A  species  of  English 
tenure,  whereby  the  tenant  held  his  lands 


of  the  lord  by  any  certain  service  In  lieu 
ot  all  other  services,  so  that  the  service  was 
not  a  knight's  service.  Its  principal  feature 
was  its  certainty;  as,  to  hold  by  fealty  and 
a  certain  rent,  or  by  fealty  homage  and  a- 
certaln  rent,  or  by  homage  and  fealty  with- 
out rent,  or  by  fealty  and  certain  corporal 
aervlce,  ar'plougbing  the  lord's  land  tor  a 
specified  numt>er  of  daya    2  Bl.  Comm.  80. 

The  term  "socage"  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  all  services  which  were  not  of  a 
military  character,  provided  they  were 
fixed;  as,  by  the  annual  payment  of  a  rose, 
a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  a  certain  number  of 
capons,  or  of  so  many  bushels  of  com.  Of 
some  tenements,  the  service  was  to  be  hang- 
man, or  executioner  of  persons  condemned 
In  the  lord's  court;  for  In  olden  times  such 
officers  were  not  volunteers,  nor  to  t>e  hired 
for  lucre,  and  could  only  be  bound  thereto- 
by  tenure.  There  were  three  different  spe- 
cies of  these  socage  tenures,- — one  In  frank' 
tenure,  another  In  ancient  tenure,  and  the- 
tbird  In  base  tenure.  The  second  and  third 
kinds  are  now  called,  respectively,  "tenure- 
In  ancient  demesne,"  and  "copyhold  tenure." 
The  first  is  called  "free  and  common  socage." 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  two;  but, 
as  the  term  "socage"  has  long  ceased  to  be- 
applied  to  the  two  latter,  "socage"  and 
"free  and  common  socage"  now  mean  the- 
same  thing.     Bracton;    Co.  Lltt.  17,  86. 

By  St  12  Car,  II.  c.  24,  the  ancient  tenures- 
by  knight's  service  were  abolished,  and  all 
lands,  with  the  exception  of  copyholds  and 
of  ecclesiastical  lands,  which  continued  to 
be  held  In  free  alms  (frankalmoigne),  were- 
turned  Into  free  and  common  socage,  and 
the  great  hulk  of  real  property  in  England 
le  now  held  under  this  ancient  tenure.  Many 
grants  of  land  In  the  United  States,  made^ 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  by  the  British 
crown,  created  the  same  tenure  among  us, 
until  they  were  formally  abolished  by  tbe- 
leglelatures  of  the  different  states.  In  1737, 
the  state  of  New  York  converted  all  feudal 
tenures  within  Its  boundaries  Into  a  tenure 
by  free  and  common  socage;  but  in  1830  It 
abolished  this  latter  tenure,  wltb  all  Ita- 
inridents,  and  declared  that  from  thence- 
forth  all  lands  In  the  state  should  be  held 
upon  a  uniform  allodial  tenure,  and  vested 
an  absolute  property  In  the  owners  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  estates.  Similar  pro- 
visions have  been  adopted  by  other  states; 
and  the  ownership  of  land  throughout  the 
United  States  is  now  essentially  free  and 
unrestricted.    See  "Tenure." 

SOCAGER.    A  tenant  by  socage. 

80CAGIUM  IDEM  EST  QUOD  SERVI- 
tum  aocae;  et  soca,  Idem  eat  quod  caruca. 

Socage  Is  the  same  as  service  of  the  soc; 
and  "soc"  is  the  same  thing  as  a  plow.    Co. 

Litt.  86. 


SOCIDA  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  The  name- 
!  of  a  contract  by  which  one  man  delivers  to- 
another.  either  for  a  small  recompense,  or 


for  a  part  of  the  proflta,  certain  animals,  on 
condition  that.  If  any  of  them  perish,  they 
shati  be  replaced  by  the  bailer,  or  he  shall 
pay  their  value. 

A  contract  of  hiring,  with  the  condition 
that  the  bailee  takes  upon  him  the  risk  of 
the  loBs  of  the  thing  hired.    Wolff.  S  638. 


80C1ETA8  (Lat.)  In  civil  law. 
tract  in  good  faith  made  to  share  In 
the  profit  and  loss  of  a  certain  buBluesa  or 
thiog,  or  of  all  the  possesslone  of  the  par- 
ties. Calv.  Leu.;  Inat.,  3.  26;  Dig.  17.  21. 
See  "PartnerBhlp." 

Also,  companionship  or  partnership  in 
good  or  evil.  Cicero,  pro  S.  Rose.  34;  Fleta, 
lib.  1,  c.  3S,  i  IS. 

80CIETA8  LEONINA  (Lat.)  In  Roman 
law.  That  kind  of  society  or  partnership 
by  which  the  entire  proSts  should  belong  to 
some   of   the   partners,   In   exclusion   oF   the 

It  was  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  fable 
of  the  lloQ  and  other  animals,  who,  having 
entered  Into  partnership  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting,  the  lion  appropriated  all  the  prey 
to  himself.  Dig.  17.  2.  29.  2;  Poth.  Tralte 
de  Soclete.  note  12,  See  2  McCord  (S.  C.) 
421:  6  Pick.  (Mass.)  372. 

80CIETA8  NAVALI8  (Lat.)  In  European 
law.  Naval  partnership  or  company;  the 
sailing  of  a  number  of  vessels  In  company, 
for  mutual  protection.  Otherwise  called  ad- 
miralitas.  Locc.  de  Jur.  Mar.  lib.  2,  c.  2;  Id. 
lib.  3,  c.  7. 


80CIETE  ANONYME.  InFrenchlaw.  An 
association  where  the  liability  of  all  the 
partners  Is  limited.  It  bad  In  Bogland  until 
lately  no  other  name  than  that  of  "char- 
tered company,"  meaning  thereby  a  Jolnt- 
etock  company  whose  shareholders,  by  a 
charter  from  the  crown,  or  a  special  enact- 
ment of  the  legislature,  stood  exempted 
from  any  liability  for  the  debts  of  the  con- 
cern, beyond  the  amount  of  their  subscrip- 
tions.    2  Mill.  Pol.  Econ.  4S5. 

80CIETE  EN  COMMENDITE.  In  Louisi- 
ana. A  partnership  formed  by  a  contract 
by  which  one  person  or  partnership  agrees 
to  furnish  another  person  or  partnership  a 
certain  amount,  either  In  property  or  money, 
to  be  employed  by  the  person  or  partnership 
to  whom  it  Is  furnished.  In  his  or  their  own 
name  or  nrm,  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
share  in  the  pfollts,  In  the  proportion  de- 
termined by  the  contract,  and  of  being  liable 
to  losses  and  expenses  to  the  amount  fur- 
nished, and  no  more.  Civ.  Code  La.  art. 
2810;  Code  de  Comm.  26,  33;  4  Pardessiis, 
Dr.  Com.  note  1027;  Daltoz.  "Soclete  Com- 
merclale."  note  166.     See  "Commendam." 


7)  SOKKMANS 

large;  the  people;  the  body  politic.  In  a 
concrete  sense,  a  voluntary  unincorporated 
association  of  persons  for  a  common  pur- 
pose. 

80CII  MEI  80CIUS,  MEU8  80CIUS  NON 
eat.  The  partner  of  my  partner  is  not  my 
partner.    Dig.  50.  17.  47.  1. 

80CIU8.    In  the  civil  law,  a  partner. 

SOCMAN.    A  tenant  by  socage. 

SOCMANRY.    Free  tenure  by  socage. 


SODOMITE.  One  who  has  been  guilty  of- 
sodomy.  Formerly,  such  offender  was  pun- 
ished with  great  severity,  and  was  deprived 
of  the  power  of  making  a  will. 

SODOMY.-  A  carnal  copulation  by  human 
beings  with  each  other  against  nature,  or 
with  a  beast.    2  Blsh.  Crira.  l^W,  J  1029. 

A  distinction  not  generally  recognized  has 
been  made  between  bestiality  and  sodomy, 
the  former  being  defined  as  carnal  connec- 
tion between  a  human  being  and  a  brute, 
and  the  latter  as  carnal  co'nnectlon  between 
two  human  beings  against  the  order  of 
nature.     10  Ind.  355. 

SOIT  BAILE  AUX  COMMONS  (Law  Fr. 
let  It  be  delivered  to  the  commons).  The 
form  of  indorsement  on  a  bill  when  sent  to 
the  house  of  commona    Dyer,  93a. 

801T  BAILE  AUX  SEIGNEURS  (Law  Fr. 
let  It  he  delivered  to  the  lords).  The  form 
of  indorsement  on  a  bill  in  parliament  when 

sent  to  the  house  of  lords.    Hob.  ilia. 

801T  DROIT  FAIT  AL  PARTIE.  In  Eltg- 
llsh  law.  Let  right  be  done  to  the  party. 
A  phrase  written  on  a  petition  of  right,  and 
subscribed  by  the  king.  See  "Petition  of 
Rights." 

SOIT   FAIT  COMME  IL  EST  DESIRE 

(Law  Fr.  let  It  be  as  It  is  desired).     The 
royal  assent  to  private  acts  of  parliament. 

SOJOURNING  (Ft.  selnurner).  Literally, 
dwelling  for  a  day.  "The  term  'sojourning' 
means  something  more  than  'traveling.'  and 
applies  to  a  tem|M>rary,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  a  permanent,  residence."  1 
Wheat.  (U.  S.)  5. 


t  gatherer 


S0KEMANRIE8.  Lands  and  I 
which  were  not  held  by  knight  service,  nor 
by  grand  serjeanty.  nor  by  petit,  but  by 
simple  services;  being,  as  it  were,  lands 
enfranchised  by  the  king  or  his  predecessors 
from  their  ancient  demesne.  Their  tenants 
were  "sokemans."    Wharton. 


SOLA  AC  PEK,  ETC.  <a 

SOLA  AC  PER  8E  SENECTU8  DONA- 
tlonem  tettamentum  aut  trantactionem  non 
vitiat.  Old  age  does  not  alone  and  of  Itself 
vitiate  a  will  or  a  gift.  5  Johns.  Ch.  (N. 
Y.)  148.  158. 

SOLAR  DAY.  That  period  of  time  which 
begins  at  Bunrlse  and  ends  at  sunset;  the 
same  ae  "artificial  day."  Co.  Lltt.  135a;  3 
Chit.  St.  1376,  note. 

SOLAR  MONTH.  A  calendar  month.  Co. 
Lltt.  135b;  1  W.  Bl.  450;  1  Maule  A  S.  Ill; 
1  Blng.  307;  3  Chit.  St.  1375,  note. 

80LARE8.  In  SpanUh  law.  Lots  of 
ground.  This  term  is  frequently  found  In 
grants  from  the  Spanish  government  of 
lands  In  America.    2  White,  Coll.  474. 

SOLARIUM  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  A 
rent  paid  for  the  ground,  where  a  person 
built  on  the  public  land.  A  ground  rent. 
Spelman;    Catv.  Lex. 


SOLD  NOTE.  The  name  of  an  Instrument 
In  writing,  given  by  a  broker  to  a  buyer  of 
merchandise,  In  which  It  Is  stated  that  the 
goods  therein  mentioned  have  been  sold  to 
him.  1  Bell,  Comm.  (Sth  Ed.)  436;  Story, 
Ag.  i  2S.  Some  confusion  may  be  found  In 
the  books  as  to  the  name  of  these  notes. 
They  are  eometlmee  called  "bought  dotes." 

SOLE.  Alone,  single;  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  "Joint"  or  "married."  A  sole  ten- 
ant, therefore.  Is  one  who  holds  lands  In  bis 
own  right,  without  being  Joined  with  any 
other.  A  feme  sole  Is  a  single  woraan;  a 
sole  corporation  is  one  composed  Of  only 
one  natural  person. 

SOLE  CORPORATION.  A  corporation  con- 
sisting of  one  person  and  his  legal  suc- 
cessors, thus  having  the  attribute  of  per- 
petuity, as  a  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  or  of  the  Church  of  England. 

SOLE  TENANT.  He  that  holds  lands  by 
hla  own  right  only,  without  any  other  per- 
son being  Joined  with  him.    Cowell. 

SOLEMN.    Formal;  in  regular  form. 

SOLEMN  FORM.  In  EIngllsh  law.  Pro- 
hate  may  be  granted  either  In  solemn  form 
or  In  common  form. 

Probate  In  solemn  torra  is  only  employed 
when  there  Is  or  Is  likely  to  he  a  dispute  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  will,  and  In  such  a 
case  the  person  who  wishes  Its  validity  to 
be  established  commences  an  action  against 
the  person  who  disputes  it.  The  action  pro- 
ceeds as  to  pleadings,  trial,  etc.  In  the  same 
way  as  an  ordinary  action.  If  the  plaintiff 
makes  out  his  case,  the  court  pronounces  for 
the  validity  of  the  wlll»  and  the  executor 
may  then  take  probate  of  It  as  If  It  had  not 
been  disputed.  Coote,  Prob.  Prac.  250,  308. 
As  a  general  rule,  probate  In  solemn  form 
is  conclusive  on  all  who  are  parties  to  the 
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proceedings,  or  cognizant  of  them.    Browne, 
Picb.  Prac.  101. 

Probate  In  common  form  is  that  "torm 
which  is  slight  and  summary  for  ordinary 
and  undisputed  cases." 


S0LEMNE8  LEGUM  FORMULAE  (Lat.) 
In  the  civil  law.  Solemn  forms  of  laws; 
forms  of  forensic  proceedings  and  of  trans- 
acting legal  acts.  One  of  the  sources  at 
the  unwritten  law  of  Rome.  Butler,  Hop. 
Jur.  47. 

SOLEMNITAS     ATTACHIAMENTORUM 

(Law  Lat.)  In  old  English  practice.  So- 
lemnity or  formality  of  attachments.  The 
issuing  of  attachments  in  a  certain  formal 
and  regular  order.  Bracton,  fols.  439,  440; 
I  Reeve,  HUt.  Eng.  Law,  480;  Fleta,  lib.  2, 
c.  65.  i  5. 

80LEMNITATE8  JURIS  SUNT  OBSER- 
vandae.  The  solemnities  of  law  are  to  be  ob- 
served.   Jenk.  Gent.  Cas.  13. 

SOLEMNITY.  The  formallly  established 
by  law  to  render  a  contract,  agreement,  or 
other  act  valid. 

A  marriage,  for  example,  would  not  he 
valid  If  made  in  Jest  and  without  solemnity. 
See  "Marriage;"  Dig.  4.  1.  7;  Id.  45.  1.  30. 

SOLICITATION  OF  CHASTITY.  The  ask- 
ing a  person  to  commit  adultery  or  fornica- 
tion. 

This,  of  itself.  Is  not  an  Indictable  of- 
fense, Salk.  382;  2  Chit.  Prac.  478.  The 
contrary  doctrine,  however,  has  been  held  In 
Connecticut,  7  Conn.  267.  In  England,  the 
bare  solicitation  of  chastity  Is  punished  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  2  Chit.  Prac.  478. 
See  2  Strange,  1100;  10  Mod.  384;  Sayer, 
33;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  74;    2  Ld.  Raym.  809. 

The  civil  law  punished  arbitrarily  the 
person  who  solicited  the  chastity  of  another. 
Dig.  47.  11.  1,    See  3  Phllllm.  Bcc.  Law,  508. 

SOLICITOR.  A  person  whose  business  ta 
to  be  employed  In  the  care  and  management 
of  suits  depending  In  courts  of  chancery. 

A  solicitor,  like  an  attorney,  will  be  re- 
quired to  act  with  perfect  good  faith  towards 
his  clients.  He  must  conform  to  the  au- 
thority given  him.  It  Is  said  that,  to  In- 
stitute a  suit,  he  must  have  a  special  au- 
thority, although  a  general  authority  will 
be  suIOclent  to  defend  one.  The  want  of  a 
written  authority  may  subject  him  to  the 
expenses  Incurred  In  a  suit.  3  Mer.  12; 
Hovenden,  Frauds,  c.  2,  pp.  28-61.  See  1 
Phil.  Ev.  102:    2  Chit  Prac.  2.    See  "Attor- 

SOLICITOR-QENERAL.  In  English  law. 
A  law  officer  of  the  crown,  appointed  by 
patent  during  the  royal  pleasure,  and  who 
assists  the  attorney  general  In  managing  tbe 
law  business  of  the  crown.  Selden,  1.  6.  T. 
He  Is  first  In  right  of  preaudience.^ ,  S  Bl. 
Comm.  28,  n.  (a). 
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SOLICITOR,  ETC. 


SOLVEKCY 


SOLICITOR  OF  THE  TREASURY.  The 
title  of  one  ol  the  olBcers  of  the  United 
States,  created  by  Act  May  29.  1S30  (4  U.  S. 
St.  at  Large.  414),  vhlch  prescribes  his  du- 
ties and  his  lights. 

Hts  powers  and  duties  are:  First,  those 
which  were  by  law  Tested  and  required  from 
the'  agent  of  the  treasury  ol  the  United 
States.  Second,  those  which  theretofore  be- 
longed  to  the  commissioner  or  acting  com- 
misEloner  of  the  revenue,  relating  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  collection  of  out- 
standing direct  and  Internal  duties.  Third, 
to  take  charge  of  all  lands  which  shall  be 
conveyed  to  the  United  States,  or  set  off  to 
them  in  payment  of  debts,  or  which  are 
vested  in  them  by  mortgage  or  other  secu- 
rity; and  to  release  such  lands  which  had, 
at  the  passage  of  the  act,  become  vested  In 
the  United  States,  on  payment  of  the  debt 
for  which  they  were  received.  Fourth,  gen- 
erally to  superintend  the  collection  of  debts 
due  to  the  United  States,  and  receive  state- 
ments  from  different  officers  in  relation  to 
suits  or  actions  commenced  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  same.  Fifth,  to  instruct 
trlct  attorneys,  marshals,  and  clerks  of  the 
circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  Id  all  matters  and  proceedings  apper- 
taining to  suits  in  which  the  United  States 
are  a  party  or  interested,  and  to  cause  them 
to  report  to  him  any  information  he'  may 
require  in  relation  to  the  same.  Sixth,  to 
report  to  the  proper  oBlcer  from  whom  the 
evidence  of  debt  was  received  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  paid  to  him,  and  also  all 
credits  which  have,  by  due  course  of  law, 
been  allowed  on  the  same.  Seventh,  to 
make  rules  for  the  government  of  collectors, 
district  attorneys,  and  marshals,  as  may  be 
requisite.  Eighth,  to  obtain  from  the  dis- 
trict attorneys  full  accounts  of  all  suits  in 
their  hands,  and  submit  abstracts  of  the 
same  to  congress. 

His  rights  are:  First,  to  call  upon  the 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States  for 
advice  and  direction  as  to  the  mi 
conducting  the  suits,  proceedings,  and  pros- 
editions  aforesaid.  Second,  to  receive  a 
salary  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum.  Third,  to  employ,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, a  clerk,  with  a  salary  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  a  messenger,  with 
a  salary  of  Ave  hundred  dollars.  Fourth, 
to  receive  and  send  all  letters,  relating  to 
the  business  of  bis  olBce,  free  of  postage. 

SOLICITOR  TO  THE  SUITORS'  FUND. 
An  officer  of  the  English  court  of  chancery, 
who  Is  appointed  In  certain  cases  guardian 
ad  litem. 


SOLO  CEDIT  QUOD  SOLO  IMPLANTA- 
tur.  What  is  planted  In  the  soil  belongs  to 
the  soli.  Inst.  2.  1.  32:  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
1572. 

SOLO  CEDIT  QUOD  SOLO  fNAEDIFICA- 
tur.  Whatever  is  built  on  the  soil  belongs 
to  the  soil.  Inst.  2.  1,  29.  See  1  Mackeld. 
Civ.  Law,  S  268;  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1571. 

SOLUM  PROVINCIALE.  In  Roman  law. 
The  solum  italicuni  (an  extension  of  the  old 

Ager  Bomanus)  admitted  full  ownership, 
and  of  the  application  to  it  of  usvcapio; 
whereas  the  solum  provinciate  (an  extension 
of  the  old  Ager  PubUcus)  admitted  of  a  pos- 
sessory title  only,  and  of  longi  lemiiorix  poi- 
sessio  only.  Justinian  abolished  all  distinc- 
tions between  the  two.  sinking  the  UalUum 
to  the  level  of  the  provinciale.     Brown. 

SOLUM  REX  HOG  NON  FACERE  Po- 
test, quod  non  potest  injuste  agere.  This 
alone  the  king  cannot  do, — he  cannot  act 
unjustly.    11  Coke,  72. 


SOLI  DO.    See  "In  Solldum." 

SOLIDUM  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  A 
whole;  an  entire  or  undivided  thing.  See 
"In  Solldum." 

SOLINUM  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English  law. 
Two  plough  lands,  and  somewhat  less  than 
a  half.  Co.  LItt.  5a.  Spelman  defines  it  a 
plough  land.  ,  I 


SOLUTIO  (Lat.  release).  In  civil  law. 
Payment.  By  this  term  la  understood  every 
species  of  discharge  or  liberation,  which  Is 
called  "satisfaction."  and  with  which  the 
creditor  Is  aatlsfled.  Dig.  46.  3.  54;  Code. 
8.  43.  17;  Inst.  3.  30.  This  term  has  rather 
a  reference  to  the  substance  of  the  obllga- 
tluD  than  to  the  numeration  or  counting  of 
the  money.    Dig.  50.  16.  176. 

SOLUTIO  INDEBITI  (Lat.)  In  civil  law. 
The  case  where  one  has  paid  a  debt,  or  done 
an  act  or  remitted  a  claim,  because  he 
thought  that  he  was  bound  In  law  to  do  so, 
when  he  was  not.  In  such  cases  of  mistake 
there  is  an  implied  obligation  ^<]uasi  ex  con- 
tractu)  to  pay  back  the  money,  etc.  Mac- 
keld. Civ.  Law.  i  468. 

SOLUTIO  PRETII  EMPTIONIS  LOCO  HA- 
betur.  The  payment  of  the  price  stands  In 
the  place  of  a  sale.    Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  66. 

80LUTI0NE  FEOOl  MILITIS  PARLIA- 
mentl,  or  FeodI  burgensis  parllamentl.  Old 
writs  whereby  knights  of  the  shire  and  bur- 
gessee  might  have  recovered  their  wages  or 
allowance  if  it  had  been  refused.  35  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  11. 

SOLUTUS  (I.^t.  from  unlvcre.  to  loose). 

In  the  Civil  Law,    Loosed;  freed  from 

confinement;  set  at  liberty.  Dig.  50.  16.  48. 
In  Scotch  Practice.  Purged.  A  term 
used  In  old  depositions.  See  "Purged  of 
Partial  Counsel." 

SOLVABILITE  (Fr.)  In  French  law.  Abil- 
Ity  to  pay:  solvency.  Emerlg.  Tr.  des  Aesur. 
c.  8.  g  15. 

SOLVENCY.  The  state  of  a  person  who  Is 
able  to  pay  all  his  debts;  the  opposite  of 
"Insolvency"  (g.  v.) 

Imports  adequate  means  of  a  person  ti 
pay  his  debts,  which  embraces  withl: 


an  to  I 
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SOLVENDO  (» 

meaning  the  opportunity  by  reasonable  dili- 
gence to  convert  and  apply  to  such  purpose. 
Id  other  words,  a  person  Is  deemed  Insolvent 
who  at  the  time  In  question  Is  unable  to 
pay  his  debts  In  the  ordinary  couree  of  busl- 

It  means  that  the  debtor  la  In  such  a  con- 
dition that  the  demand  may  be  collected 
out  of  his  property  by  due  couree  of  law. 
Ability  to  raise  money  on  credit  For  tbe  pay- 
ment of  debts  does  not  constitute  solvency. 
13  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  37E.  377;  4  Hill  {N.  Y.) 
650. 

SOLVENDO  (Lat.  paying).  An  apt  word 
of  reserving  a  rent  In  old  conveyances.  Co. 
LItt.  4Ta. 


SOLVENDO  ESSE  NEMO  INTELLIGI. 
tur  nl*i  qui  aolidum  potett  solvere.  No  one 
Is  considered  to  be  solvent  unless  he  can  pay 
all  that  he  owes.     Dig.  50.  16.  114. 

SOLVENT.  One  who  has  sullllclent  to  pay 
hta  debts  and  all  obligations.  Dig.  50.  16. 
114.    The  opposite  of  Insolvent  (g.  v.) 


SOLVERE  (Lat.  to  unbind;  to  untie).  To 
release;  to  pay.  Solvere  dicimut  eum  qai 
fecit  qiioA  facere  promisit.  1  Bouv.  InsL 
note  807. 

!,  q.  V.)  He  paid; 

SOLVIT  AD  DIEM  (Lat.  he  paid  at  the 
day).  In  pleading.  The  name  of  a  plea  to 
an  action  on  a  bond,  or  other  obligation  to 
pay  money,  by  which  the  defendant  pleads 
tbat  he  paid  the  money  on  the  day  It  was 
due.  See  I  Strange,  652;  Rep.  temp.  Hardw. 
133;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Pleader''  (3  W  29). 

This  plea  ought  to  conclude  with  an  aver- 
ment, and  not  to  the  country.  I  Sid.  215; 
12  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  253.  See  2  Phil.  Ev.  92; 
Coxe  (N.  J.)  467. 

SOLVIT  POST  DIEM  (Lat  he  paid  after 
the  day).  In  pleading.  The  name  of  a 
special  plea  In  bar  to  an  action  of  debt  on 
a  bond,  by  which  the  defendant  asserts  tbat 
be  paid  the  money  after  the  day  It  became 
due.    1  Chit.  PI.  480,  555;   2  Phil.  Ev.  93. 

SOLVITUR  ADHUC  SOCIETAS  ETfAM 
morte  socli.  A  partnership  Is  moreover  dis- 
solved by  tbe  death  of  a  partner.  Inst,  3. 
26.  5;  Dig.  17.  2. 

SOLVITUR  eo  LIGAMINE  QUO  LIGA- 
tur.  In  the  same  manner  that  a  thing  is 
bound  It  ie  unloosed.  4  Johns,  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 
5S2. 

SOMERSETT'SCASE,  A  celebrated  deci- 
sion of  the  English  icing's  bench,  in  1771-72, 
Bfnrming  the  extinction  of  villeinage,  and 
the  nonexistence  of  any  other  form  of  slav- 
ery In  England, - 


0)  SODS  BEING  PKIVE 

SON  ASSAULT  DEMESNE  (Law  Pr.  bis- 
own  first  assault).  In  pleading.  A  form  of 
a  plea  to  Justify  an  assault  and  battery,  by 
which  the  defendant  asserts  that  the  plaln- 
tlEf  committed  an  assault  upon  talm,  and  tbe 
defendant  merely  defended  himself.     • 

When,  the  plea  Is  supported  by  evidence. 
It  la  a  BufOcIent  justiBcatlon,  unless  the  re- 
taliation by  the  defendant  were  excessive, 
and  bore  no  proportion  to  the  necessity,  or 
to  the  provocation  received,  1  Elast.  P.  C. 
406;    1  Chit  Prac.  595. 


SONTICUS  (Lat)  In  the  civil  law.  That 
which  hurts  or  hinders;  ttiat  which  tends 
to  delay  or  put  oft. 

SOREHON,  or  60RN.  An  arbitreiy  exac- 
tion, formerly  existing  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. Whenever  a  chieftain  had  a  mind  to 
revel,  he  came  down  among  the  tenants  with 
his  followers  by  way  of  contempt,  called 
"^IHuHtfttts,"  and  lived  on  free  quarters. 
See  Bell,  Diet 

SORNER.  In  Scotch  law.  A  person  who 
takes  meat  and  drink  from  others  by  force 
or  menaces,  without  paying  for  it.  Bell,  Diet. 

SORS  (Lat) 

In  Civil  Law.    A  lot;  chance;  fortune. 

Calv.  Lex.;  Ainaworth.  Sort;  kind.  The 
little  scroll  on  which  the  thing  to  be  drawn 
by  lot  was  written.  Carpentler.  A  principal 
or  capital  sum;  e.  g.,  the  capital  of  «  part- 
nership.' Calv.  Lex, 

In  Old  English  Law.    A  principal  lent 

on  interest,  as  distinguished  from  the  In- 
terest itself.  Pryn,  Collect  tom.  2,  p.  161; 
Cowell. 

SORTITIO  (Lat,  from  sorfiri,  to  cast  or 
draw  lots).  In  the  civil  law.  A  casting  or 
drawing  of  lots:  a  determination  or  choice 
by  lot  aortitio  jiidicum.  a  drawing  of  judg- 
es ijudicea)  on  criminal  trials,  resembling 
the  modem  practice  of  drawing  a  jury.  HaU 
ifax.  Anal.  bk.  3.  c.  13,  No.  20;  3  Bl.  Comm. 
366. 

SOUL  SCOT,  A  mortuary,  or  customary 
gift  due  ministers,  in  many  parishes  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  death  of  parishioners.  It  waa 
originally  voluntary,  and  Intended  as 
amends  for  ecclesiastical  dues  neglected  to 
be  paid  in  the  lifetime,     2  Bl.  Comm.  425*. 

SOUND  MIND.  That  State  of  a  man's 
mind  which  Is  adequate  to  reason,  and  comes 
to  a  Judgment  upon  ordinary  subjects  like 
other  rational  men. 

SOUNDING  IN  DAMAGES.  When  an  ac- 
tion Is  brought,  not  for  the  recovery  of 
lands,  goods,  or  sums  of  money  (as  is  the 
case  In  real  or  mixed  actions,  or  tbe  per- 
sonal action  of  debt  or  detinue),  but  for 
damages  only,  as  In  covenant,  trespass,  etc^ 
the  action  Is  said  to  be  sounding  In  damages, 
Steph.  PI.  126,  127. 

SOUS  SEING  PRIVE.    In  Louisiana.    Aq 


SOUTH  SEA  FUND 


SPECIAL  AssiiUPatf 


act  or  contract  evidenced  by  writing  under 
the  private  slsnature  oC  the  parties  to  It. 
The  term  is  used  la  oppoaltlon  to  the  "au- 
thentic act,"  which  le  an  agreement  entered 
Into  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  or  other 
public  offlcer. 

The  torm  of  the  Instrument  does  not  give 
ft  its  character  so  much  as  the  fact  that  it 
appears  or  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
executed  before  the  olScer.  5  Mart  (La.;  N. 
S.)  196;  7  Mart  (La.;  N.  S.)  548. 

The  ellect  o(  a  sous  seing  prive  Is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  the  "authentic  act."  The 
former  cannot  be  given  In  evidence  until 
proved,  and,  unless  accompanied  by  possee- 
sion.  It  does  not.  in  general,  affect  third  per- 
sona. G  Mart.  (La.;  N.  S.)  429,  432.  The 
latter,  or  authentic  acts,  are  full  evidence 
agalnEt  the  parties  and  those  who  claim  un- 
der them.     8  Mart.  (La.;   N.  S.)   132. 

SOUTH  SEA  FUND.  The  produce  of  the 
taxes  appropriated  to  pay  the  interest  of 
.such  part  of  the  English  national  debt  as 
was  advanced  by  the  South  Sea  Company 
.and  its  annuitants.  The  holders  of  South 
Sea  annuities  have  been  paid  oft,  or  have 
received  other  stock  In  lieu  thereof.  2  Steph. 
Comm.  (7th  Bd.)  578. 

SOVEREIGNTY.  The  union  and  exercise 
■of  all  human  power  possessed  In  a  state. 
It  Is  a  combination  of  all  power;  It  is  the 
power  to  do  everything  in  a  state  without 
accountability, — to  make  laws,  to  execute 
and  to  apply  them,  to  impose  and  collect 
taxes  and  levy  contributions,  to  make  war  or 
peace,  to  form  treaties  of  alliance  or  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  the  like. 
Story,  Const  i  207. 

Abstractly,  sovereignty  resides  Id  the  body 
of  the  nation,  and  belongs  to  the  people;  but 
these  PAWN'S  are  generally  exercised  by  dele- 
gation. 

When  analyzed,  sovereignty  Is  naturally 
-divided  Into  three  great  powers,  namely,  the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  Uie  Judiciary. 
The  Brst  is  the  power  to  make  new  laws,  and 
to  correct  and  repeal  the  old;  the  second 
Is  the  pows-  to  execute  the  laws,  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  the  last  Is  the  power 
to  apply  the  laws  to  particular  facts,  to 
Judge  the  disputes  which  arise  among  the 
citizens,  and  to  punish  crimes. 

Strictly  speaking.  In  our  republican  forms 
of  government  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
the  nation  is  in  the  people  o{  the  nation; 
and  the  residuary  sovereignty  of  each  state, 
not  granted  to  any  of  its  public  function- 
aries, is  in  the  people  of  the  state.  2  Dall. 
(U.  S.)  471.  And  see,  generally.  2  Dall,  (U. 
S.)  433.  455;  3  Dall.  (U.  S.)  93;  1  Story. 
Const.  S  308;  1  ToulUer,  Dr.  Civ.  note  20; 
Merlin,  Report. 

80WMING  and  ROWMING.  In  Scotch 
law.  Terms  used  to  express  the  form  by 
which  the  number  of  cattle  brought  upon  a 
common  by  those  having  a  servitude  of  pas- 
turage may  be  Justly  proportioned  to  the 
rights  Of  the  different  persona  possessed  of 
the  servitude.    BelL  Diet. 


80WNE.  In  old  English  hiw.  To  be  levi- 
able. An  old  exchequer  term  applied  to 
sheriff's  returns.  "Estreats  that  sowne  not" 
were  such  as  could  not  be  collected.  4  lost. 
107;   Cowell;    Spelman. 

SPADONES  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  Those 
who,  on  account  of  their  temperament  or 
some  accident  they  have  suffered,  are  unable 
to  procreate.  Inst.  1.  11.  9;  Dig.  I.  7.  2.  1. 
And  see  "Impotence," 

8PARSIM    (Lat)     Here  and  there;   In  a 

scattered  manner;  sparsedly;  dlspersedly. 
It  Is  sometimes  used  in  law;  for  example, 
the  plain  tilt  may  recover  the  place  wasted, 
not  only  where  the  Injury  has  been  total, 
but  where  trees  growing  sparaim  in  a  close 
are  cut.  Bac.  Abr.  "Waste"  (M);  Brownl. 
240;  Co.  Litt.  E4a;  4  Bouv.  Inst  note  3690. 

SPATAE  PLACITUM,  A  court  for  the 
speedy  execution  of  justice  upon  military 
dellnquenta     Cowell. 

SPEAKING  DEMURRER.  In  pleading. 
One  which  alleges  new  matter  In  addition 
to  that  contained  In  the  bill  as  a  cause  for 
demurrer.  4  Brown,  Ch.  254;  2  Ves.  Jr.  83; 
4  Paige,  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  374, 

SPECIAL.  That  which  relates  to  a  par- 
ticular species  or  kind,  or  is  conQned  to  a 
particular  person,  object,  or  (;lass.  opposed 
to  general;  as,  special  verdict  and  general 
verdict:  apecl^  imparlance  and  general  Im- 
parlance; special  jury,  or  one  selected  tor 
a  particular  case,  and  genera]  jury;  special 
Issue  and  general  Issue,  etc, 

SPECIAL  ACCEPTANCE.  A  qualllled  ac- 
ceptance of  a  bill  of  exchange,  as  by  stipu- 
lating for  payment  at  a  certain  time  or 
place. 

SPECIAL  ACT.  A  private  Statute  (?,  c.) 


SPECIAL  AGENT.  An  agent  whose  au- 
thority is  conflned  to  a  particular  or  an  In- 
dividual Instance.  It  Is  a  general  rule  that 
he  who  Is  Invested  with  a  special  authority 
must  act  within  the  bounds  of  his  authority, 
and  he  cannot  bind  his  principal  beyond 
what  be  is  authorized  to  do.  2  Bouv.  Inst 
note  1299;  2  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  48;  5  Johns. 
(N.  Y.)  48;  16  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  44;  8  Wend. 
(N.  Y.)  494;  I  Wash.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  174.  See 
"Agent." 

SPECIAL  ALLOWANCES.  In  taxing  the 
costs  of  an  action  as  between  party  and 
party,  the  taxing  officer  is.  In  certain  cases, 
empowered  to  make  special  allowances;  i.  e., 
to  allow  the  party  costs  which  the  ordinary 
scale  does  not  warrant. 

SPECIAL  APPEARANCE.    See   "Appear- 
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SPECIAL  BAIL 


tract,  which  the  plaintiff  declares  upon  set- 
ting out  Its  particular  language  or  its  legal 
effect. 

It  is  dlstlnsulsbed  from  a  general  atsump- 
ait.  where  the  plaintiff.  Instead  ot  setting  out 
the  particular  language  or  effect  of  the  orig- 
inal contract,  declares  as  tor  a  debt  arising 
out  at  the  execution  of  the  contract,  where 
that  constitutes  the  debt.  3  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
3426. 

SPECIAL  BAIL.    See  "Ball." 

SPECIAL  BASTARD.  One  born  of  par- 
ents before  marriage,  the  parents  afterwards 
Intermarrying.    See  "Bastard." 

SPECIAL  CASE.  The  name  given  In  Eng- 
lish practice  to  an  agreed  statement  ot  facts, 
on  which  a  cause  Is  submitted  to  the  court 
without  trial.  Also  the  statement  of  tacts 
on  which  a.  point  resprved  for  further  con- 
sideration or  lor  reference  to  another  court 
Is  heard, 

SPECIAL  CLAIM.  In  English  law.  A 
claim  not  enumerated  In  the  orders  of  £2d 
April.  1850,  which  required  the  leave  of  the 
court  of  chancery  to  file  It.  Such  claims  are 
abolished. 

SPECIAL  COMMISSION.  In  English  law. 
An  extraordinary  commlsBlon  ot  oyer  and 
terminer  and   gaol  deliverer,   Issued  by  the 

crown  to  the  Judges  when  It  la  necessary 
that  oflenftes  should  be  Immediately  tried 
and  punished.    Wharton. 

SPECIAL  CONSTABLE.  A  person  ap- 
pointed and  sworn  as  a.  constable  In  an 
emergency  to  augment  the  constabulary,  or 
to  serve  during  disability  or  dlBquaiifl cation 
of  the  constable.  ' 

SPECIAL  CONTRACT.    A  specialty. 

SPECIAL  COUNT.    A   statement  ot  the 
facts  of  the  particular  case,  as  opposed  to 
a  counts  (q.  v.) 


SPECIAL  DAMAGES.  The  damages  re- 
coverable for  the  actual  injury  incurred 
through  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  the 
Individual  case,  al>ove  and  beyond  those  pre- 
sumed by  law  from  the  general  nature  ot 
the  wrong.     See  "Damages." 

SPECIAL  DEMURRER.  In  pleading.  One 
which  excepts  to  the  snfflciency  of  the  plead- 
ings on  the  opposite  side,  and  shows  spe- 
clllcally  the  nature  of  the  objection  and  the 
particular  ground  of  the  exception.  3  Bouv. 
Inst,  note  3022,    See  "Demurrer." 

SPECIAL  DEPOSIT.  A  deposit  made  ot  a 
particular  thing  with  the  depositary.  It  Is 
distinguished  from  an  Irregular  deposit. 

In  Banking   Law.    A  deposit  which  is 

to  be  returned  in  specie. 

SPECIAL  ELECTION.  An  election  spe- 
cially called  tor  an  emergency,  as  opposed 
to  general  election  (q.  v.) 


>2)  SPECIAL  JURISDICTION 

SPECIAL  ERRORS.  Special  pleas  In  er- 
ror are  those  which  assign  tor  error  matters 
In  confession  and  avoidance,  as  a  release  ot 
errors,  the  act  ot  limitations,  and  the  like, 
to  which  the  plaintiff  In  error  may  reply  or 
demur. 

SPECIAL  EXAMINER.  An  examiner  la 
chaniTery  appointed  to  take  evidence  In  a 
particular  suit 

SPECIAL  EXECUTOR.    See  "Executor." 

SPECIAL  FINDING.  A  finding  by  the 
Jury  of  a  particular  ultimate  fact  material 

to  the  issue. 

SPECIAL  GUARANTY.   See  "Guaranty." 

SPECIAL  GUARDIAN.  A  guardian  of  lim- 
ited or  temporary  power  in  respect  of  his 
ward,  or  of  his  ward's  estate.  A  guardian 
ot  a  particular  Fund,  appointed  because  of 
the  general  guardian's  adverse  Interest  or 
one  who  exercises  general  t)owers  during  a 
limited  time,  as  where  the  general  guardian 
is  disqualified  or  incapacitated,  are  exam- 
ples. In  the  broadest  sense,  guardians  ad 
litem-  are  special,  but  the  term  Is  not  usu- 
ally applied  to  them,  and  under  the  laws  of 
some  Etates,  notably  New  Yorli,  they  are 
distinct. 

SPECIAL  IMPARLANCE.  In  pleading.  An 
Imparlance  which  contains  tbe  clause,  "sav- 
ing to  himself  all  advantages  and  excep- 
tions, as  well  to  the  writ  as  to  the  declara- 
tion aforeBHld."  2  Chit.  PI.  407,  408.  See 
"Imparlance." 


SPECIAL  INDORSEMENT  OP  WRIT.  In 
EuglUb  practice.  The  writ  of  summons  in 
an  action  may,  under  Order  111.  6,  he  In- 
dorsed with  the  particulars  of  the  amount 
sought  to  be  recovered  In  the  action,  after 
giviitg  credit  for  any  payment  or  set-off; 
and  this  special  Indorsement  las  it  is  called) 
of  the  writ  Is  applicable  In  all  actions  where 
the  plaintiff  seeks  merely  to  recover  a  debt 
or  liquidated  demand  in  money  payable  by 
the  defendant,  with  or  without  Interest,  aris- 
ing upon  a  contract,  express  or  implied,  as. 
for  Instance,  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  prom- 
issory note,  cbeck,  or  other  simple  contract 
debt,  or  on  a  bond  or  contract  under  seal 
for  payment  of  a  liquidated  amount  of 
money,  or  on  a  statute  where  the  sum  sought 

be  recovered  Is  a  llxed  sum  ot  money. 

In  the  nature  of  a  debt,  or  on  a  guar- 
anty, whether  under  seal  or  not.    Brown. 

SPECIAL  ISSUE.  In  pleading.  A  plea  to 
the  action  which  denies  some  particular 
material  allegation,  which  is  in  effect  a 
denial  of  the  entire  right  of  action.  It  dlt- 
fers  from  the  general  issue,  which  traverses 
or  denies  the  whole  declaration  or  Indict- 
ment.    Gould.  PI.  c.  2,  E  38.     See  "General 
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SPECtAL  LAW.    See  "Statute." 


SPECIAL  MATTER.  Matter  oC  special 
defense  admitted  under  the  general  Issue  by 
a  relaxation  of  the  common-law  rules  of 
pleading.  3  Bt.  Comm.  306.  See  "Special 
Plea." 

SPECIAL  MEETING.  A  meeting  called 
for  and  limited  to  the  transaction  ot  a  speci- 
fied business.  Applied  to  corporate  meet- 
insB.  including  meetings  ot  municipal  coun- 
cils or  assembles. 

SPECIAL  NON  EST  FACTUM.  The  name 
ol  a  plea  by  which  the  defendant  says  that 
the  deed  which  he  has  executed  Is  not  his 
own.  or  binding  upon  him,  because  of  some 
circumstance  which  shows  that  it  wm  not 
intended  to  be  bis  deed,  or  because  it  was 
not  binding  upon  bim  for  some  lawful  rea- 
son;  as.  when  the  defendant  delivered  the 
deed  to  a  third  person  as  an  escrow  to  be 
delivered  upon  a  condition,  and  It  has  been 
delivered  without  the  performance  of  the 
condition,  he  may  plead  noti  est  faclum, 
state  the  fact  of  the  conditional  delivery,  the 
nonperformance  of  the  condition,  and  add, 
"and  BO  it  is  not  his  deed;"  or  If  the  de- 
fendant be  a  feme  covert,  she  may  plead  non 
eat  factum,  that  she  was  a  feme  covert  at  the 
time  the  deed  was  made,  "and  so  It  la  not 
her  deed."  Bac.  Abr.  "Pleas,"  etc.  (H  3,  I 
2) ;  Gould,  PI.  c.  6,  pt  1,  !  64.    See  "Isslnt." 

SPECIAL  OCCUPANT.  When  an  estate  Is 
granted  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  during  the 
life  of  cestui  que  vie.  and  the  grantee  die 
without  alienation,  and  while  the  life  for 
-which  he  held  continues,  the  heir  will  suc- 
ceed, and  is  called  a  "special  occupant."  2 
Bl  Comm.  259.  In  the  United  SUtes,  the 
statute  provisions  of  the  different  states 
vary  considerably  upon  this  subject  In 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  special  occu- 
pancy Is  abolished.  Virginia,  and  probably 
Maryland,  follow  the  English  statutes.  In 
Massacbusetts  and  other  states,  where  the 
real  and  personal  estates  of  Intestates  are 
distributed  In  the  same  way  and  manner,  the 
question  does  not  seem  to  be  material.  4 
Kent,  Coram.  27. 

SPECIAL  OFFICER,  One  who  has  been 
appointed  a  constable  for  a  particular  occa- 
sion, as  In  the  case  of  an  actual  tumult  or  a 
riot,  or  for  the  purpose  of  serving  a  particu- 
lar process. 


SPECIAL  PAPER.  A  list  kept  In  the  Bng- 


a)  SPECIAL  SERVICE 

llsb  courts  of  common  law,  and  now  in  the 
queen's  bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer 
divisions  of  the  high  court.  In  which  list 
demurrers,  special  cases,  etc.,  to  be  argued 
are  set  down.  It  is  disttngulsbed  from  the 
new  trial  paper,  peremptory  paper,  crown 
paper,  revenue  paper,  etc.,  according  to  th9 
practice  of  the  particular  division. 

SPECIAL  PARTNER.    See  "Partner." 


SPECIAL  PLEA.   A  plea  by  whit.  al- 

leged matter  to  distinguish  away  or  palliate 
the  charge  In  the  declaration.  They  were 
various,  limitations  and  estoppel  being  ex- 
amples of  matters  so  to  be  pleaded. 

SPECIAL  PLEA  IN  BAR.  One  which  ad- 
vances new  matter.  It  differs  from  the  gen- 
eral in  tbis,  that  the  latter  denies  some  ma- 
terial allegation,  but  never  advances  new 
matter.    Gould,  PI.  c.  2,  !  3S. 

SPECIAL  PLEADER.  In  English  prac- 
tice. A  lawyer  whose  professional  occupa- 
tion Is  to  give  verbal  or  written  opinions 
upon  statements  submitted  to  him,  either  in 
writing  or  verbally,  and  to  dr — '  pleadings, 
civil  or  criminal,  and  such  practical  pro- 
ceedings as  may  be  out  of  the  general  courEe. 
2  Cnit.  Prac.  42. 

SPECIAL  PLEADING.  The  science  of 
pleading. 

The  allegation  of  special  or  new  matter 
to  avoid  the  effect  of  the  previous  allega- 
tions of  the  opposite  party,  as  distinguished 
from  a  direct  denial  of  matter  previously 
alleged  on  the  opposite  side.  Gould,  PI.  c.  1,  % 
18;  3  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  2«;  Comyn,  Dig. 
"Pleader"  (E  IS). 

SPECIAL  PROCEEDINGS.  A  phrase  used 
In  the  codes  of  procedure  to  denote  all  pro- 
ceedings otber  than  actions. 

SPECIAL  PROPERTY.  That  property  In 
a  thing  which  gives  a  quallfled  or  limited 
right.     See  "Property." 

SPECIAL  REQUEST.  A  request  actually 
made,  at  a  particular  time  and  place.  This 
term  is  used  In  contradistinction  to  a  "gen- 
eral request."  which  need  not  state  the  time 
when  nor  place  where  made.  3  Bout.  Inst, 
note  2843. 


SPECIAL  RULE.  A  rule  or  order  of  court 
made  In  a  particular  case,  for  a  particular 
purpose.  It  is  distinguished  from  a  "general 
rule."  which  applies  to  a  class  of  cases.  It 
differs  also  from  a  "common  rule."  or  "rule 
of  course." 


SPECIAL  SERVICE.  In  Scotch  law.  That 
form  of  service  by  which  the  heir  Is  served 
to  the  ancestor  who  was  feudally  vested  In 
the  lands.    Bell,  Diet 
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SPECIAL  SESSIONS.  In  EiiKllsh  law.  A 
meeting  of  two  or  more  Justices  of  tbe  peace 
field  for  a  special  purpose  (such  as  the 
hcenEine  ot  alehouses),  either  as  required 
by  statute,  or  wben  speilally  coDvoked. 
which  cau  only  be  convened  after  notice  to 
all  the  other  magistrates  of  the  division,  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  attending. 
See  "Statute," 


SPECIAL  TAIL.  Where  an  esUte  Ull  i 
limited  to  tbe  children  of  two  given  pareota, 
as  to  "A.  and  the  helra  of  hie  body  by  B., 
his  wife."    1  Stepli.  Comm.  244. 

SPECIAL  TERM.  A  term  of  court  called 
for  a  special  occasion,  as  dlstlngulebed  from 
the  regular  terms  held  at  times  appointed 

SPECIAL  TRAVERSE.     See  "Traveree." 

SPECIAL  TRUST.  A  special  trust  la  one 
where  a  trustee  le  Interposed  for  the  execu- ' 
tion  of  some  purpose  particularly  pointed 
out,  and  is  not,  aa  in  the  case  of  a  simple 
trust,  a  mere  paHslve  depositary  ot  the  es- 
tate, but  Is  required  to  =xert  himself  ac- 
tively In  the  execution  ot  the  settlor's  In- 
tention; as,  where  a  conveyance  is  made  to 
trustees  upon  trust  to  reconvey,  or  to  sell 
for  tbe  payment  of  debts.  2  Bouv.  Inst  note 
1896.    See  "Trust" 

SPECIAL  VERDICT.  In  practice.  A  spe- 
cial verdict  is  one  by  which  the  facta  ot 
the  case  are  put  on  the  record,  and  the  law 
le  submitted  to  the  judges.  See  "Verdict;" 
Bac.  Abr.  "Verdict"  (D). 

ftPECIALIA  GENERALIBUS  OEROGANT. 
Special  words  derogate  from  general  words. 
A  special  provision  as  to  a  particular  But>- 
ject  matter  is  to  be  preferred  to  general 
language,  which  might  have  governed  In 
the  absence  of  such  special  provision.  L. 
B.  1  C.  P.  546. 

SPECIALTY.  A  writing  sealed  and  deliv- 
ered, containing  some  agreement.  2  Serg. 
ft  R.  (Pa.)  503;  Wllies,  1S9;  1  P.  Wms.  130; 
10  Ga.  167.  A  writing  sealed  and  delivered, 
which  is  given  as  a  security  for  the  payment 
of  a  debt,  in  which  such  debt  Is  particularly 
specified.    Bac.  Abr.  "Obligation"  (A). 

Although  In  the  body  of  the  writing  it 
is  not  said  that  tbe  parties  have  set  their 
bands  and  seals,  yet  If  the  instrument  be 
really  sealed,  it  Is  a  specialty,  and.  If  It  be 
not  sealed,  it  Is  not  a  specialty,  although 
the  parties  In  the  body  ot  the  writing  malte 
mention  of  a  seal.  2  Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.)  604; 
2  Coke,  5a.  See  "Bond;"  "Debt;"  "Obliga- 
tion." 

SPECIALTY  DEBT.  A  debt  due  or  ac- 
knowledged to  be  due  by  deed  or  Instrument 
under  seal.    2  Bl.  Comm.  466. 

SPECIE.    Metallic  money  Issued  by  pulh 

tle  authority. 

This  term  is  used  In  contradistinction  to 


"paper  money,"  which  In  some  countries  la 
emitted  by  the  government,  and  Is  a  mere 
engagement  which  represents  specie.  Bank 
paper  in  the  United  States  is  also  called 
"paper  money."    See  "In  Specie." 

SPECIES  (Lat)  In  tbe  civil  law.  Form; 
Qgure;  fashion  or  ^ape:  a  form  or  shape 
given  to  materials.  1  Hackeld.  Civ.  Law, 
277.  {  266. 

A  particular  thing;  as  distinguished  from 
"genus." 


SPECIFIC.  Having  a  certain  form  or  des- 
ignation;  observing  a  certain  form;  par- 
ticular;   precise.    Burrtll. 

SPECIFIC  -DEVISES.  Devises  ot  lands 
particularly  specified  In  the  terms  of  the  de- 
vise, as  opposed  to  general  and  residuary 
devises  of  land.  In  which  the  local  or  other 
particular  descriptions  are  not  expressed. 
;  For  example,  "I  devise  my  Hendon  Hall  es- 
tate" la  a.  speciflc  devise;  hut  "I  devise  all 
my  lands,"  or,  "all  other  my  lands."  Is  a 
general  devise  or  a  residuary  devise.  But 
all  devises  are.  In  effect,  speciflc;  even  re- 
siduary devises  tieing  so.  L.  R.  3  Ch.  420; 
L.  R.  10  Cb.  136;  Brown. 

SPECIFIC  LEGACY.  A  bequest  of  a  pai^ 
ticular  thing,  so  described  that  It  may  be 

Identified.  The  description  may  be  such  aa 
dlstingulah  a  particular  article  among  aev- 
eral  of  the  class  owned  by  testator,  or  It 
may  embrace  all  the  property  of  a  class 
owned  by  bim.  Thus,  a  legacy  of  "one  set 
blacksmith's  tools"  Is  general  (S  N.  T. 
520) ;  but  a  l^acy  of  "the  diamond  ring  pre- 
sented to  me  by  A.,"  or  of  "all  the  personal 
property  on  tbe  farm  or  in  the  house  at  the 
time  of  my  death"  (30  Hun  IN.  T.]  631),  Is 
speciflc. 

SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE.  The  actual 
accomplishment  of  a  contract  by  the  party 
bound  to  fulflll  It 

An  equitable  remedy  to  compel  the  precise 
r  substantial  performance  of  a  contract. 

The  right  to  the  remedy  was  In  its  origin 
dependent  on  tbe  inadequacy  of  the  legal 
remedy  by  suit  for  damages,  hut  this  rule 
has  been  very  much  relaxed.  2  N.  Y.  eo;  7 
III.  327. 

8PEC1F1CAT10  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  The 
process  by  which,  from  material  either  of 
one  kind  or  different  kinds,  either  belong- 
ing to  the  person  using  them  or  to  another, 
a  new  form  or  thing  is  created;  as.  if  from 
gold  or  gold  and  silver  a  cup  t>e  made,  or 
from  grapes  wine.  Calv.  Lex.  Whether  the 
property  In  the  new  article  was  in  the  owner 
of  tbe  materlaia,  or  In  blm  who  effected  the 
change,  was  a  matter  of  contest  t>etween  th« 
two  great  sects  of  Roman  lawyers.  Stair, 
Inst.  p.  204,  3  41;  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law.  f  24L 


SPECIFICATION  (8 

SPECIFICATION.  A  particular  and  de- 
tailed account  at  a  thlug. 

For  example.  In  order  to  obtain  a  patent 
for  an  invention,  it  la  neceesary  to  file  a 
epecification  or  an  instrument  of  writing, 
vbicb  must  lay  open  and  disclose  to  the  pub- 
lic every  part  of  the  process  by  which  the 
invention  can  be  made  useful.  It  the  speci- 
fication does  not  contain  the  whole  truth 
relative  to  the  discovery,  or  contains  more 
than  Is  reiiulsite  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect, and  the  concealment  or  addition  was 
made  Cor  the  purpose  of  deception,  the  pat- 
ent would  be  void;  for  if  the  speciflcatlon 
were  insufficient  on  account  of  Its  want  of 
clearness,  exactitude,  or  good  faith,  it  would 
be  a  fraud  on  society  that  the  patentee 
Bhould  obtain  a  monopoly  without  giving  up 
his  Invention.  2  Kent,  Comm.  300;  1  Bell, 
Coram,  pt.  2.  c.  3,  i  1,  p.  113;  Perplgna,  Pat. 
67;  Henouard  des  Brevets  d'lnv.  252.  See 
"Patent." 

In  Military  Law.  The  clear  and  par- 
ticular description  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  a  person  accused  of  a  military  of- 
fense.    Tytler,  Mil.  Law,  109. 

SPECIMEN.  A  sample;  a  part  of  some- 
thing bv  which  the  other  may  be  known. 

Act  Cong.  .Tuly  4,  1836,  5  G.  requires  the 
Inventor  or  discoverer  of  an  Invention  or 
discovery  to  accompany  hia  petition  and 
Bpeclflcatlon  for  a  patent  with  specimens  of 
Ingredients,  and  of  the  composition  of  mat- 
ter, sufficient  In  quantity  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment,  where  the  Invention  or  discov- 
ery Is  of  the  composition  of  matter. 

SPECULATION.  The  hope  or  desire  of 
making  a  profit  by  the  purchase  and  resale 
of  a  thing.  Pardessus,  Dr.  Com.  note  12, 
The  profit  so  made;  as,  he  made  a  good  spec- 
ulation. 

SPECULATIVE  DAMAGES.  See  "Dam- 
ages." 

SPECULUM  (Lat.)  Mirror  or  looking 
glass.  The  title  of  several  of  the  most  an- 
cient law  books  or  compilations.  One  of 
the  ancient  Icelandic  books  Is  styled  Spccii- 
lam  Regale.  In  the  preface  to  this  work, 
four  others,  bearing  the  same  title  of  Specu- 
lum, are  referred  to.  There  Is  also  a  col- , 
lection  of  the  ancient  iawa  of  Pomeranla 
and  Prussia,  under  the  aame  title.  Barr. 
0)».  St.  1,  2.  note  (b). 

SPEEDY  EXECUTION.  An  execution  ! 
which,  by  the  direction  of  the  Judge  at  nisi 
prliin.  issues  forthwith,  or  on  some  early 
day  fixed  upon  by  the  Judge  tor  that  pur- 
pose after  the  trial  of  the  action.  Brown. 

SPEEDY  TRIAL.    A  trial  brought  on  aa 

speedily  as  the  prosecution  can  reasonably  be 
expected  or  required  to  be  ready  for  It.  4 
Nev.  113;  74  Iowa.  3B9. 

SPENDTHRIFT.  A  person  who.  by  ex- 
cessive drinking,  gaming,  idleness,  or  de- 
bauchery of  any  kind,  shall  so  spend,  waste, 
or  lessen  his  estate  as  to  expose  himself  or 
his  family  to  want  or  Butferlng,  or  expose  the 


SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS 


SPENDTHRIFT  TRUST.  A  trust  created 
I  tor  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  maln- 
'•  tenance  of  a  person,  and  at  the  same  time 
putting  the  property  from  which  such  main- 
tenance Is  derived  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
improvidence  of  the  beneficiary.  It  is  gen- 
erally held  that  such  trusts  are  Ineffective, 
on  the  ground  that  the  beneficial  Interest  of 
the  cestui  que  trust,  whatever  It  may  be.  Is 
liable  for  hiB  debts  (S  WaIl,,[U.  S.J  441;  15 
Ohio  St,  419) ;  but  In  some  sUtes,  such  trust 
provisions  have  been  upheld  (20  Mo.  App.  1; 
S6Tenn.  SI). 

SPERATE  (Lat.  »pero,  to  hope).    That  of 

which  there  Is  hope. 

In  the  accounts  of  an  executor  and  the  In- 
ventory of  the  personal  assets,  he  should 
distinguish  between  those  which  are  sperate 
and  those  which  are  desperate.  He  will  be 
prima  fiiek  responsible  for  the  former,  and 
discharged  for  the  latter.  1  Chit.  Prac.  620; 
2  Williams,  Ei'rs.  644;  Toller.  Ex'rs,  248. 
See  "Desperate." 


SPES  IMPUNITATI9  CONTINUUM  AF- 
tectum  tribuit  delinquendl.  The  hope  of  Im- 
punity holds  out  a  continual  temptation  to 
crime.    3  Inst.  236. 

SPES  RECUPERANDl  (Lat.  the  hope  of 
recovery).  A  term  applied  to  cases  of  cap- 
ture of  an  enemy's  property  as  a  booty  or 

prize,  while  It  remains  In  a  situation  In 
which  It  is  liable  to  be  recaptured.  As  be- 
tween the  belligerent  parties,  the  title  to  the 
property  taken  as  a  prize  passes  the  mo- 
ment there  is  no  longer  any  hope  of  recov- 
ery.    2  Burrows,  683. 

SPINSTER.  An  addition  given.  In  legal 
writings,  to  a  woman  who  never  was  mar- 
ried,    Lovelace,  Wills.  269, 

SPIRITUAL  CORPORATIONS,  Corpora- 
tions, the  members  of  which  are  entirely 
spiritual  persons,  and  Incorporated  as  such, 
for  the  furtherance  of  religion,  and  perpetu- 
ating the  rights  of  the  church.  They  are  of 
two  sorts, — sole,  as  bishops,  certain  deana, 
parsons,  and  vicars,  or  aggregate,  as  dean 
and  chapter,  prior  and  convent,  etc. 


SPIRITUAL   LORDS.    The    archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  house  of  lords.    Z  Steph. 

Comm,  (7th  Ed.)  328. 


SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS.  These  are  inflam- 
mable liquids  produced  by  distillation,  and 
forming  an  article  of  commerce.  1  Bxch. 
The  term  does  not  Include  Jermented 
liquors,  5  Blackf,  (Ind,)  118.       (^,(_)OQ   C 
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SPRINGING  USE 


SPLIT,    See  "Gambling  Contract." 

SPLITTING  A  CAUSE  OF  ACTION.  Tbe 
bringing  an  action  tor  onir  a  part  of  tbe 
cause  ol  action.  Tbis  ie  not  permitted  ei- 
ther at  law  or  in  equity,    i  Bouv.  Inst,  note 

«67. 

SPOLIATION. 

In   Engllth   Eccleataatlcal   Law.     Tbe 

name  ot  a  suit  eued  out  in  tbe  spiritual  court 
to  recover  Tor  the  fruits  ot  the  church,  or 
for  the  church  Itself.    Fltzb.  Nat.  Brev.  85. 

A  waste  ot  cburcb  property  by  an  ecclesi- 
astical person.    3  B1.  Comm,  90. 

In  Torta.     Destruction  of  a  thing  by 

the  act  of  a  stranger;  as,  the  erasure  or  al- 
teration of  a  writing  by  the  act  of  a  stranger 
Is  called  "spoliation."  This  has  not  the  ef- 
fect to  destroy  its  character  or  legal  effect. 
1  Greenl.  Ev.  J  566. 

In  Admiralty  Law.    By  spoliation  is 

also  understood  the  total  destruction  of  a 
thing;  as,  tbe  spoliation  ot  papers  by  the 
captured  party  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
proof  ot  guilt;  but  in  America  it  is  open  to 
explanation  except  in  certain  cases,  where 
there  is  a  vehement  presumption  oC  bad 
faith.  2  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  227,  241;  1  Dods. 
Adm.  4S0,  1S6.    See  "Alteration." 

SPOLIATOR  (Lat.  from  gpoKair.  to  de- 
spoil). In  old  English  taw.  A  despoiler; 
aa  disseisor.     Fieta.  lib.  4,  c.  2,  H  19.  20,  2Z. 

A  destroyer  (of  a  deed).  See  "In  Odium 
Spoliator  is." 

&POLIATU8  DEBET  ANTE  OMNIA  RES- 
tltuti.  He  who  bas  been  despoiled  ought  to 
be  restored  before  anything  else.  2  Inst. 
714;  4  BI.  Comm.  363. 

8P0LIUM.  In  the  civil  and  common  law. 
A  thing  violently  or  unlawfully  taken  from 
another.    1  Mackeld.  Civ.  Law,  261,  note. 


SPONOES?  8P0NDE0  (Lat.)  Do  you  un- 
dertake? 1  do  undertake.  The  most  com- 
mon form  of  verbal  stipulation  in  the  Ro- 
man law.    Inst  3.  16.  1. 

SPONDET  PERITIAM  ARTIS.  He  prom- 
ififeg  to  use  the  skill  ot  his  art.  Poth.  de 
Contr.  du  Louage,  note  425;  Jones.  Bailm. 
22.  53.  62.  97,  120;  Domat,  liv.  1,  tit.  4.  I  8, 
note  1;  1  Story,  Bailm.  5  431;  1  Bell,  Comm. 
(uth  Ed.)  459;  1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1004. 

EPONSALtA,  or  STiPULATIO  8PONSA- 
lltla  (Lat.)  A  promise  lawfully  made  be- 
tween peiEons  capable  ot  marrying  each  oth- 
er, that  at  some  future  time  they  w" 
ry.    See  "EspoUBals;"  Ersk.  Inst.  1.  t 


such  as  was  made  In  the  form  of  an  answer 
to  a  formal  interrogatory  by  the  other  party. 
Calv.  Lex.;  Dig.  50.  16.  7. 

An  engagement  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  the  successful  party  In  a  cause. 
Calv.  Lex. 

SPONSIO  LUDICRA  (Lat.) 

In  Scotch  Law.  A  trifling  or  ludicrous 

engagement,  such  as  a  court  will  not  sustain 
an  action  for.    1  Kamee.  Eq.  Introd.  34. 

In  the  Civil  Law.  An  informal  under- 
taking, or  one  made  without  the  usual  for- 
mula of  interrogation.    Calv.  Lex. 

SPONSIONS.  In  international  law.  Agree- 
ments or  engagements  made  by  certain  pub- 
lic ofBcers,  as  generals  or  admirals,  in  time 
of  war,  either  without  authority  or  by  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  ot  authority  under  which 
they  purport  to  be  made. 

Before  these  conventions  can  have  any 
binding  authority  on  tbe  state,  they  must  be 
conflrmed  by  express  or  tacit  ratifl cation. 
The  former  is  given  In  positive  terms  and  in 
the  usual  forms;  the  latter  Is  Justly  implied 
from  the  fact  of  acting  under  tbe  agreement 
as  if  bound  by  it,  and  from  any  other  cir- 
cumstance from  which  an  assent  may  be  fair- 
ly presumed.  Wheaton,  InL  Law.  pt.  3,  c.  2. 
;  3;  Grotlus  de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  2,  c.  IS.  {  16; 
Id.  lib.  3.  c.  22.  §S  1-3;  Vattet,  Law  Nat  bk. 
2,  c.  14,  SS  209-212;  Wolff.  Inst,  i  1166. 

SPONSOR.  In  civil  law.  He  who  Inter- 
venes for  another  voluntarily  and  without  be- 
ing requested.  The  engagement  which  he 
enters  into  Is  only  accessory  to  the  principal. 
See  Dig.  17.  1.  18;  Nov.  4.  1:  Code  de  Comm, 
arts.  158.  159;  Code  Nap.  1236;  Wolff.  Inst. 
g  1556. 


SPONTE  VIRUM  FUGIENS  MULIER  ET 
adultera  facta,  doti  aua  careat,  nisi  aponte 
retracta.  A  woman  leaving  ber  husband  of 
her  own  accord,  and  committing  adultery, 
loses  her  dower,  unless  her  husband  takes 
her  back  of  his  own  accord.    Co.  LItt.  37. 

3PORTULA,  or  SPORTELLA.  A  dole  or 
largess,  either  of  meat  or  money,  given  by 
princes  or  great  men  to  the  poor.  It  was 
properly  the  pannier  or  basket  in  which  the 
meat  wus  brought,  or  with  which  the  poor 
went  to  beg  it.  thence  the  word  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  meat  itself,  and  thence  to 
money  sometimes  given  In  lieu  of  it.    Bnc. 


SPREAD.     See  "Oambling  Contract." 

SPRINGING  USE.  A  use  limited  to  arise 
on  a  future  event,  where  no  preceding  use 
is  limited,  and  which  does  not  take  effect  in 
derogation  ot  any  other  Interest  than  thaL 


nhlch  results  to  the  grantor,  or  remains  In 
tilm  In  the  meantime.  Glib.  Uses  (Sugden 
EM.)  153,  note;  2  Crabb,  Real  Prop.  498. 

A  future  use,  either  vested  or  contingent. 
limited  to  arise  without  any  preceding  lim- 
itation.   Cornish,  Uses,  91. 

In  differs  from  a  remainder  In  not  requir- 
ing any  other  particular  estate  to  sustain  It 
tlian  the  use  resulting  to  the  one  who  ere- 
ates  it,  Intermediate  between  its  creation  and 
the  subsequent  taking  effect  of  the  springing 
use.  Dyer,  274;  Poll.  6B;  1  Edw.  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 
3<;  4  Dm.  &  W.  27;  1  Mod.  238;  1  Me.  271. 
It  differs  from  an  executory  devise  In  that 
a  devise  Is  created  by  will,  a  use  by  deed. 
Fearne,  Cent.  Rem.  385  ( Butler's  note) ;  Wil- 
son, Uses.  It  differs  from  a  shifting  use, 
though  often  confounded  therewith.  See, 
generally.  2  Waabb.  Real  Prop.  281.  See 
"Use." 

SPU1-2IE  <*poJf(((w).  In  Scotch  law.    The 

taking  away  movables  without  the  consent 

of  the  owner  or  order  of  law.  Stair,  Inst. 
96.  S  16;  Bell,  Diet. 

SPURIUS  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  A  bas- 
tard ;  the  offspring  of  promiscuous  cohabi- 
tation, otherwise  called  vulgo  guaesttug,  or 
conceptus.    Inst.  1.  10.  12. 

One  born  of  an  unlawful  Intercourse  (ex 
nuiiHU  iiiiuxlin.  or  f-r  daiiiiiiilo  collu).  Inst. 
1.  10.  12;  Bracton,  fol.  63. 

SPY.  One  who  penetrates  secretly  or  In 
disguise  or  by  false  pretenses  within  mili- 
tary lines  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Infor- 
mation to  be  used  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  forces  so  spied  upon. 

SQUATTER.  One  who  settles  on  the 
lands  of  others  without  any  legal  authority. 
This  term  la  applied  particularly  to  persons 
who  settle  on  the  public  land.  3  Mart.  (La.; 
N.  S.)   Z93;   5  BiSB.  (U.  S.)   530. 

SOUeeZED.    see  "Gambling  Contract." 

STAB.  To  make  a  wound  with  a  pointed 
instrument.  A  stab  differs  from  a  cut  or  a 
wound.  3  La.  Ann.  514;  Russ.  &  R.  356; 
Rues.  Crimes,  597;  Bac.  Abr.  "M^hem"  (B). 

8TABILIA.  A  writ  called  by  that  name, 
founded  on  a  custom  in  Normandy,  that 
where  a  man  In  power  claimed  land  In  the 
possession  of  an  inferior,  he  petitioned  the 
prince  that  it  might  be  put  Into  his  hands 
till  the  right  was  decided,  whereupon  he  had 
this  writ.  Wharton. 

STABIT  PRAE8UMPTIO  OONEC  PRO- 
betur    in    contrarium.     A   presumption   will 

stand  good  until  the  contrary  is  proved. 
Hob.  297;  3  Bl.  Comm.  371;  Broom,  Leg. 
Max.   (3d  London  Ed.)   852;  16  Mass.  87, 

STABLE  STAND.  In  forest  law.  One  of 
the  four  evidences  or  presumptions  whereby 
ft  man  was  convicted  of  an  Intent  to  steal 
the  king's  deer  In  the  forest.  This  was  when 
a  man  was  found  at  his  standing  in  the  for- 
est with  a  cross-t>ow  or  long-lraw  bent,  ready 
to  shoot  at  any  deer,  or  else  standing  close 


STABULARII  (Lat.  pi.  of  stahalarivs) .  In 
the  civil  law.  Stable  keepers;  hostlers;  qui 
HHihulum  esercenl.  Dig,  4.  9.  1.  5;  Story, 
Ballm.  9  464. 

STAGE  RIGHT.  Words  which  It  has  been 

attempted  to  Introduce  as  a  substitute  for 
"the  right  of  representation  and  perform- 
ance," but  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  ac- 
cepted term  of  English  or  American  law. 

3TAGNUM  (Lat.)  A  pool.  It  is  said  to 
consist  of  land  and  water,  and  therefore  by 
the  name  of  »tagnvm.  the  water  and  the  land 
may  be  passed.    Co.  Litt.  6. 

STAKEHOLDER.  A  third  person  chosen 
by  two  or  more  persons  to  keep  in  deposit 
property  the  right  or  poseeaslon  of  which  la 
contested  between  them,  and  to  be  delivered 
to  the  one  who  shall  establish  his  right  to  It. 
Thus,  each  ol  them  Is  considered  as  depos- 
iting the  whole  thing.  This  diBtlngulahea 
this  contract  from  that  which  takea  place 
when  two  or  more  tenants  In  common  de- 
posit a  thing  with  a  bailee.  Domat,  Lois 
Civ.  Ilv.  I.  tit.  7.  5  4;  1  Vern.  44.  note  1. 

A  person  having  In  his  hands  money  or 
other  property  claimed  by  several  others  is 
considered  In  equity  as  a  stakeholder.  1 
Vern.  144. 

STALE  DEMAND.  A  claim  which  has 
been  for  a  long  time  undemanded;  as,  for 
example,  where  there  has  been  a  delay  of 
twelve  years  unexplained.    3  Mason  (U.  S.) 

161. 

STALLAGE  (Saxon,  ttal).  The  liberty  or 
right  of  pitching  or  erecting  stalls  in  fairs 
or  markets,  or  the  money  paid  for  the  same. 
Blount;  Wharton;  6  Q.  B.  31. 

8TALLARIU8  (Lat.)  In  Saxon  law.  The 
praefectus  stabuli,  now  master  of  the  horse 
(Saxon.  staUlabulum) .  Blount.  Sometimes 
one  who  has  a  stall  in  a  [air  or  market. 
FleU,  lib.  4,  c.  28.  p.  13. 

STAMP.  An  Impression  made  by  order  of 
the  government,  on  paper,  which  must  be 
used  In  reducing  certain  contracts  to  writ- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue. 
See  Starkle,  Ev,;  1  Phil.  Bv.  444. 

A  paper  bearing  an  Impression  or  device 
authorized  by  law.  and  adapted  for  attach- 
ment to  some  subject  of  duty  or  excise. 

The  term  In  American  law  Is  used  often 
In  distinction  from  "stamped  paper,"  which 
latter  meaning,  as  well  as  that  of  the  device 
or  Impression  Itself,  la  Included  in  the  broad- 
er signification  of  the  word. 

Stamps  or  stamped  paper  are  prepared  un- 
der the  direction  of  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  sold  at  a  price  equal  to  the  duty 
or  excise  to  be  collected.  The  stamps  are 
affixed  and  cancelled;  and  where  stamped 
paper  Is  used,  one  use  obviously  prevents 
a  second  use.  The  internal  revenue  acts  of 
the  United  States  of  1862  and  subsequent 
yeara  require  stamps  to  be  affixed  to  a  great 
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variety  of  subjects,  under  severe  penalties 
la  tbe  war  of  flnes.  and  also  under  penalty 
et  Invalidating  written  Instruments,  and  ren- 
dering tbem  Incapable  of  being  produced  In 
evidence.  Neither  the  system  nor  the  law 
upon  the  subject,  however,  bas  become  sut- 
flctently  eatabllehed  to  warrant  a  full  exaoi- 
1  cat  ion  ot  the  matter  here, 

BTAND.  To  abide  by  a  thing;  to  submit 
to  a  decision:  to  comply  with  an  agreement; 
to  have  validity;  as,  the  judgment  must 
stand. 


In  Meaaurea.     A  weight  or 

of  certain  dimensions,  to  which  all  other 
weights  and  measures  must  correspond;  as. 
a  standard  bushel.  Also,  the  quality  of  cer- 
tain metale,  to  which  all  others  o(  the  aame 
kind  ought  to  be  made  to  conform;  as.  stand- 
ard gold,  standard  silver. 

STANDING  ASIDE.  A  practice  prevailing 
In  England  and  a  few  of  the  United  States 
in  the  selection  of  Jurors  In  a  criminal  case, 
whereby  the  prosecuting  attorney  may  per- 
emptorily put  aside  a  Juror  without  chal- 
lenge until  tbe  panel  is  exhausted,  at  which 
time  the  Jurors  so  put  aside  are  called,  and 
cause  must  be  shown  against  them. 

STANDING  MUTE.  Refusal  of  one  charg- 
ed with  crime  to  plead  to  the  charge,  or. 
after  plea  of  not  guilty,  to  put  himself  upon 
the  country. 


STANNARY  COURTS  ('Uinminj.  from  Lat. 
atannum.  Cornish,  stean.  tin. — a  tin  mine). 
In  English  law.  Courts  of  record,  in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall.  England,  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  among  the  tinners  there- 
in. Tbey  are  of  the  same  limited  and  ex- 
clusive nature  as  those  of  the  counties  pala- 
tine. 

STAPLE.  In  international  law.  The  right 
of  staple,  as  exercised  by  a  people  upon  for- 
eign merchants.  Is  defined  to  be  that  they 
may  not  allow  them  to  set  their  merchan- 
dises and  wares  to  sale  but  in  a  certain 
place. 

This  practice  is  not  In  use  In  the  United 
States.  1  Chit.  Com.  Law,  103:  4  Inst.  238; 
Malone.  Lex.  Merc.  237;  Bac.  Abr.  "Execu- 
tion" (B  I),    See  "Statute  Staple." 


STARE  DECISIS.  To  abide  by  or  adhere 
to  decided  cases.  It  is  a  general  rule  that, 
ivhpn  a  point  has  been  settled  bv  a  decision, 
it  be<'omes  a  precedent  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed In  Siibse(|ue~t  cases  bef'^r?  the  same 
court.  The  rule  Is  based  whol'y  on  policy. 
In  Ihe  interest  of  unitorniily  anil  certainly 
of  the  law.  but  Is  '"rcqtienty  departed  from. 
See  "Rule  of  Property." 


STARE  DECISIS,  ET  NON  QUIETA  MO> 
vere.  To  adhere  to  precedents,  and  not  to 
unsettle  things  which  are  established.  9 
Johns.  (N.  Y.)  395,  428;  II  Wend.  (N.  Y.) 
504,  507;  23  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  336,  340;  2B 
Wend.  (N.  Y.)  119.  142;  4  H1H  (N.  Y.)  271. 
323;  4  Hill  (N.  Y.)  592.  595;  22  Barb.  (N.  T.) 
97,  106. 


STAT  PRO  RATIONE  VOLUNTAS.  The 
will  stands  in  place  of  a  reason.  1  Barb.  (N. 
Y.)  4U8,  411;  16  Barb.  (N.  Y.)   B14,  525. 

STAT  PRO  RATIONE  VOLUNTAS  POP- 
uli.  The  will  ot  the  people  stands  In  place 
of  a  reason.  25  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  344,  376. 

STATE   (Lat.  slare.  to  place,  eBtablish). 

In  Governmental  Law.  A  self-sufficient 

body  of  persons  united  together  in  one  com. 
munity  for  tbe  defense  of  their  rights,  and 
to  do  right  and  justice  to  foreigners.  In  thta 
sense,  tbe  state  means  the  whole  people 
united  into  one  body  politic;  and  the  "state," 
and  tbe  "people  of  the  state."  are  equivalent 
expressions.  1  Pel.  Cond.  Rep.  (U.  S.)  37-39; 
2  Dall.  (Pa.)  425;  3  Dali.  iPa,)  93;  2  Wil- 
son. Lect,  120:  Dane.  .\br.  Append.  S  50.  p. 
63;  1  Story.  Const,  5  3fil,  A  body  govern- 
mental and  politic,  comprising  all  the  hu- 
man beings  within  a  certain  deBned  terri- 
tory, organized  for  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ing, and  which  does  supremely  govern,  with- 
in the  limits  of  that  territory,  Tbe  posi- 
tive or  actual  orsanizatlon  of  the  legislative 
or  judicial  powers;  thus,  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  tbe  stale  is  designated  by  the  name 
of  the  state;  hence  the  expreseion.  the  slate 
has  passed  such  a  law  or  prohibited  such  an 
act.  The  section  of  territory  occupied  by  a 
state:  as.  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  tbe  commonwealths  wblch  form  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  Practice.  To  make  known  specific- 
ally: to  explain  particularly;  as.  to  state  an 
or  to  show  the  different  Items  In  an 
:  to  state  the  cause  of  action  in  a 
declaration. 

STATE  OF  FACTS  AND  PROPOSAL.     In 

tCnglish  lunacy  practice,  when  a  person  has 
been  found  a  lunatic,  the  next  step  is  to 
submit  to  the  master  a  scheme  called  a 
'state  of  facts  and  proposal."  showing  what 
Is  the  position  In  life,  property,  and  Income 
of  the  lui  atlc,  who  are  his  next  of  kin  and 
heir  at  !aw.  who  are  proposed  as  his  com- 
mittees, and  what  annual  sum  Is  proposed  to 
be  allowed  for  his  maintenance,  etc.  From 
the  state  of  facts  and  tbe  evidence  adduced 
in  support  of  It.  the  master  frames  bis  re- 
port. Elmer.  Lun,  22;  Pope,  Lun.  79.  A 
similar  practice  formerly  prevailed  in  chan- 
cery, 

STATE  TRIALS.  Trials  of  political  of- 
fenders. Also  the  rame  of  a  series  of  re- 
ports ot  such  trials  held  in  England. 

STATE'S  EVIDENCE.  A  term  used  In  the 


STATED  TERM 


STATEMENT.     See    -particular    State- 

STATEMENT  OP  AFFAIRS.     In  Engliab 

bankruptcy  practice,  a  bankrupt  or  debtor 
who  has  presented  a  petition  for  liquidation 
or  compoeltion  must  produce  at  the  flret 
meeting  of  creditors  a  statement  ot  his  af- 
fairs, giving  a  list  of  hia  creditors,  secured 
and  unsecured,  with  the  value  of  the  securi- 
ties, a  list  of  bills  discounted,  and  a  state- 
ment of  hie  property.    Bankruptcy  Act  1869, 

i  19. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLAIM.  A  written  or 
printed  statement  by  the  plalntilt  in  an  ac- 
tion In  the  English  high  court,  showing  the 
tacts  on  which  be  relies  to  support  his  claim 
against  the  defendant,  and  the  relief  which 
be  claims.  It  Is  delivered  to  the  defendant 
or  his  solicitor.  The  delivery  of  the  state- 
ment of  claim  1b  usually  the  next  step  after 
appearance,  and  Is  the  commencement  of  the 
pleadings.  The  next  step  in  the  action  Is 
the  statement  of  defense. 

STATEMENT  OF  DEFENSE.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  tbe  English  high  court,  where  the 
defendant  in  an  action  does  not  demur  to  ' 
the  whole  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  he  deliv- 1 
ere  a  pleading  called  a  "statement  of  de- 
fense." The  statement  of  defense  deals  with 
the  allegations  contained  In  tbe  statement 
of  claim  (or  the  indorsement  on  the  writ. 
It  there  Is  no  statement  of  claim],  admit- 
ting or  denying  tbem,  and.  it  necessary,  stat- 
ing fresh  fkcts  in  explanation  or  avoidance 
of  those  alleged  by  the  platntin. 

STATEMENT  OF  PARTICULARS.  In 
English  practice,  when  the  plaintiff  claims 
a  debt  or  liquidated  demand,  but  has  not  in- 
dorsed the  writ  specially  (i.  e.,  indorsed  on 
It  the  particulars  of  his  claim  under  Order 
III.  r.  fi),  and  the  defendant  tails  to  appear. 
the  plaintiff  may  file  a  statement  of  the 
particulars  of  his  claim,  and  after  eight 
days  enter  Judgment  for  the  amount,  as  If 
the  writ  had  been  specially  Indorsed.  Rules 
ot  Court  xiii.  6. 

STATIM  (Lat.)  Immediately. 

STATING  PART  OF  A  BILL.    See  "Bill." 

STATION.  In  civil  law.  A  place  where 
ships  may  ride  In  safety.    Dig.  49.  12.  1.  13; 

Id.  50.  15.  69.' 

STATIONERS'  HALL.  St.  6  &  6  Vict.  c. 
46,  authorizes,  in  every  case  of  copyright, 
the  registration  of  the  title  ot  the  proprietor 
at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  provides  that,  with- 
out previous  registration,  no  action  shall  be 
commenced,  though  an  omission  to  register 
la  not  otherwise  to  affect  the  copyright  itself. 
It  was  founded  A.  D.  1553.  2  Hall,  Hist. 
Lit  pt  2,  c.  8,  p.  366;  3  Steph.  Comm.  (7tb 
Ed.)  37. 


9)  STATUTE 

STATU  LIBER1  (I,at.;  In  Louisiana. 
Slaves  for  a  time,  who  have  acquired 
the  right  ot  being  free  at  a  time  to  come, 
or  on  a  condition  which  Is  not  fulfilled,  or 
in  a  certain  event  which  has  not  happened, 
but  who  In  the  meauttme  remain  in  a  state 
ot  slavery.  Civ.  Code  La.  art.  37.  See  3  La. 
176;  6  La.  671;  4  Mart.  (La.)  102:  7  Mart. 
(La.)  351;  8  Mart.  (La.)  219.  This  is  sub- 
stantially the  definition  of  the  civil  law. 
Hist,  de  la  Jur  lib.  40;  Dig.  40.  7.  1;  Code. 
7.  2.  13. 

STATUS  (Lat.)  The  condition  of  persons. 
It  also  means  "estate,"  because  it  signifies 
the  condition  or  circumstances  in  which  the 
owner  stands  with  regard  to  his  property.  2 
Bouv.  Inst,  note  16S9. 

STATUS  Oe  MANERIO.  The  assembly  ot 
tbe  tenants  In  the  court  ot  the  lord  o(  a 
manor,  in  order  to  do  their  customary  suit, 

STATUS  QUO  (Lat.)  The  existing  state 
ot  things  at  any  given  date.  Slatvs  quo  ante 
leltum,  the  state  ot  things  before  the  war. 

STATUTA  PRO  PUBLICO  COMMODO 
late  Interpretantur.  Statutes  made  tor  the 
public  good  ought  to  be  liberally  construed. 
Jeak.  Cent.  Cas.  21. 

STATUTA  SUO  CLUDUNTUR  TERRITO- 
I  rio,  nee  ultra  territoHuno  dlaponunt.  Stat- 
utes are  confined  to  their  own  territory,  and 
.  have  no  extraterritorial  effect.  4  Allen 
(Maes.)  324. 

STATUTABLE,  or  STATUTORY.  That 
which  is  introduced  or  governed  by  statutet 
law,  as  oppoBed  to  the  common  law  or  equi- 
ty. Thus,  a  court  is  said  to  have  statutory 
jurisdiction  when  Jurisdiction  is  given  to  It 
in  certain  matters  by  statute. 

STATUTE.  A  law  established  by  tbe  act 
ot  the  legislative  power;  an  act  ot  the  legis- 
lature: the  written  will  of  the  legislature. 
solemnly  expressed  according  to  the  forms 
necessary  to  constitute  it  the  law  of  the 
state. 

This  word  is  used  to  designate  the  written 
law,  in  contradistinction  to  the  unwritten 
law.     See  "Common  Law." 

Among  the  civilians,  the  term  "statute"  la 
generally  applied  to  laws  and  regulations  of 
every  sort.  Every  provision  of  law  which 
ordains,  permits,  or  prohibits  anything  Js 
designated  a  "statute,"  without  considering 
from  what  source  It  arises.  Sometimes  the 
word  Is  used  In  contradistinction  from  tbe 
imperial  Roman  law,  which,  by  way  of  em- 
inence, civilians  call  the  "common  law." 

In  Old  Common  Law.  A  bond  or  ob- 
ligation of  record.  See  "Statute  Merchant;" 
"Statute  Staple." 

ClasElQcatlon : 

(1)  An  affirmative  statute  Is  one  which  is 
enacted  In  affirmative  terms.  Such  a  stat- 
ute does  not  necessarily  take  away  the  com- 
mon law.  2  Inst.  200;  Dwarr.  St.  474.  If, 
for  example,  a  statute  without  negative 
words  declares  that,  when  certain  requisites 
shall  hare  been  complied  with,  deeds  shall 


have  &  certain  effect  as  evidence,  this  does 
not  prevent  theJr  being  used  In  etjdence. 
thouKh  the  requisites  have  not  been  com- 
plied with,  In  the  same  manner  as  tbej' 
might  have  been  before  the  statute  was 
passed.  2  Calnes  (N.  Y,)  169.  Nor  does 
such  an  afflnnatlve  statute  repeal  a  preced- 
ent BUtute  If  the  two  can  both  be  given 
effect.    Dwarf.  St.  474. 

(2)  A  declaratory  statute  Is  one  which  Is 
passed  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  doubt  as 
to  what  Is  the  common  law  or  the  meaning 
of  another  statute,  and  which  declares  what 
It  Is  and  ever  has  been. 

(3)  A  negative  statute  is  one  expressed  In 
negative  terms,  and  so  controls  the  common 
law  that  It  has  no  force  In  opposition  to  the 
statute.    Bac.  Abr,  "Statute"  (G). 

(4)  Penal  statutes  are  those  which  com- 
mand or  prohibit  a  thing  under  a  certain 
penalty.  Bspinasse,  Pen.  Act.  B;  Bac.  Abr. 
See,  generally,  Bac.  Abr.;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Par- 
liament;" Vlner,  Abr.;  Dane.  Abr.  Index; 
Chit.  Prac;  1  Kent,  Comm.  447-459:  Barr. 
Obs.  St.;  Boscawen,  Pen.  St.;  EspinaEse.  Pen. 
Act.;  Dwarr.  St.;  Sedgw.  Const.  Law.  A 
Statute  afflxlng  a  penalty  to  an  act,  though 
It  does  not  In  words  prohibit  it.  thereby 
makes  It  Illegal.  14  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  273;  1 
Bin.  (Pa.)  110;  37  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  475;  14 
N.  H.  294;  4  Iowa.  490;  7  Ind.  77. 

(5)  Mandatory  statutes  are  such  as  imper- 
atively require  compliance. 

(6)  Directory  statutes  are  such  as  may  be 
violated  without  invalidating  the  acts  done 
In  violation  of  It. 

(7)  Permissive  statutes  are  those  which 
allow  something  without  requiring  it. 

(8)  A  perpetual  statute  Is  one  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  there  is  no  limited  time, 
although  It  be  not  expressly  declared  to  be 
so. 

ir  a  statute  which  did  not  Itself  conUln 
any  limitation  Is  to  be  governed  by  another 
which  Is  temporary  only,  the  former  will  al- 
so be  temporary  and  dependent  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  the  latter.  Bac.  Abr.  "Statute" 
(D). 

(9)  A  temporary  statute  Is  one  which  is 
limited  In  its  duration  at  the  time  of  Its 
enactment. 

It  continues  In  force  until  the  time  of  Its 
limitation  has  expired,  unless  sooner  re- 
pealed. A  statute  which,  by  reason  of  ita 
nature,  has  only  a  single  and  temporary  op- 
eration—«.  g.,  an  appropriation  bill — Is  also 
called  a  "temporary  statute." 

The  most  ancient  English  statute  extant  Is 
Magna  Charta.  Formerly  the  statutes  enact- 
ed after  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edw. 
III.  were  called  Nova  Slatuta.  or  new  stat- 
utes, to  distinguish  them  from  the  ancient 
statutes.  The  modern  English  statutes  are 
divided  into  public  general  acts,  local  and 
personal  acts  declared  public,  private  acts 
printed,  and  private  acts  not  printed.  In  par- 
liamentary practice  are  adopted  other  dis- 
tinctions, resting  upon  different  ground! 

(10)  A  remedial  statute  Is  one  made  to 
supply  such  detects  and  abridge  such  super- 
fluities in  the  common  law  as  may  have  been 
discovered.    1  Bl.  Comm.  SG. 


STATUTE  OF  ELIZABETH 

These  remedial  sUtutes  are  themselves  di- 
vided Into 

Enlarging"  statutes,  by  which  the 
common  law  Is  made  more  comprehensive 
and  extended  than  It  was  before,  and  Into 

,.,  Restraining"  statutes,  by  which  it  Is 
narrowed  down  to  that  which  is  Just  and 
proper.  The  term  "remedial  statute"  Is  also 
applied  to  those  acts  which  give  the  party 
Injured  a  remedy,  and  In  some  respects 
such  statutes  are  penal.  Esplnasse,  Pen. 
Act.  1. 

(11)  Public  statutes  are  those  which  af- 
fect the  public  at  large,  whether  their  op- 
eration be  throughout  the  state,  or  In  a  par- 
ticular locality.    93  N.  C.  600. 

(12)  Private  statutes  are  such  as  affect  In 
a  peculiar  manner  certain  persons  or  class- 
es.   43  N.  Y.  10. 

By  the  civilians,  statutes  are  considered 
as  real,  personal,  or  mixed. 

(1)  Mixed  statutes  are  those  which  con- 
cern at  once  both  persons  and  property;  but 
In  this  sense  almost  all  statutes  are  mixed, 
there  being  scarcely  any  law  relative  to  per- 
sons which  does  not  at  the  same  time  relate 
to  things. 

(2)  Personal  statutes  are  those  which  have 
principally  tor  their  object  the  person,  and 
treat  of  property  only  incidentally.  Such  are 
those  which  regard  birth,  legitimacy,  free- 
dom, the  right  of  instituting  suits,  majority 
aa  to  age,  incapacity  to  contract,  to  make  & 
will,  to  plead  In  person,  and  the  like.  A  per- 
sonal statute  is  universal  in  ita  operation, 
and  in  force  everywhere. 

(3)  Real  statutes  are  those  which  have 
principally  for  their  object  property,  and 
which  do  not  speah  of  persons  except  In  re- 
lation to  property.  Story.  Confl.  Laws,  S  13- 
Such  are  those  which  concern  the  dlspoal- 

whleb  one  may  make  of  his  property 
either  alive  or  by  testament.  A  real  statute, 
unlike  a  personal  one,  is  confined  in  Its  op- 
eration to  the  country  of  Its  origin. 

STATUTE  FAIR.  In  English  law.  A  fair 
o,.  which  laborers  of  both  sexes  stood  and 
offered  themselves  for  hire;  sometimes  call- 
ed, also,  "Mop." 

STATUTE  MERCHANT.  A  security  en- 
tered before  the  mayor  of  London,  or  some 
chief  warden  of  a  city.  In  pursuance  of  13 
Edw.  I.  St.  3,  c.  1,  whereby  the  lands  of  the 
debtor  are  conveyed  to  the  creditor  till  out 
of  the  rents  a^-d  profits  of  them  bis  debt 
may  be  satisfied.  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  14,  i  7;  2 
Bl.  Comm.  160. 

STATUTE  OF  ALLEGIANCE  DE  FACTO. 
Act  11  Hen.  VTI.  c.  1.  requiring  subjects  to 
give  their  allegiance  to  the  actual  king  for 
the  time  being,  and  protecting  them  in  so  do- 
ing. 

STATUTE  OF  DISTRIBUTION.  A  statute 
regulating  the  distribution  of  the  estate  Of 
an  Intestate. 


STATUTE  OP  FRAUDS 


STAY  OF  EXECUTION 


STATUTE  OF  USES.     Se«  "Use." 

STATUTE  OF  WILLS.  Tbe  statute  32 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  by  which  the  right  of  tesU- 
mentary  dlepoBal  of  property  in  lands  is 
created.    2  Bl.  Comm.  375. 

STATUTE  ROLL.  A  roll  upon  which  an 
EngtUb  statute,  after  receiving  the  royal  as- 
sent, was  formerly  entered. 

STATUTE  STAPLE.  The  statute  of  the 
staple  (27  Edw.  III.  st.  2)  confined  the  sale 
of  all  commodities  to  be  exported  to  certain 
towns  in  England,  called  "eetaple"  or  "sta- 
ple," where  foreigners  might  resort.  It  au- 
thorized a  security  for  money,  commonly 
called  "statute  staple,"  to  be  taken  by  trad- 
ers for  the  benefit  of  commerce.  The  mayor 
of  the  place  Is  entitled  to  take  a  recognizance 
of  a  debt  In  proper  form,  which  has  the 
effect  to  convey  the  lands  of  the  debtor  to 
the  creditor  till  out  of  tbe  rents  and  profits 
of  them  he  may  be  satlsfled.  2  BI.  Comm. 
160;  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  14.  8  10;  2  Rolle.  Abr. 
446;  Bac.  Abr.  "Execution"  (B  1);  4  Inst 
238. 

8TATUT1  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  Those 
advocates  whose  names  were  inscribed  In  'he 
registers  of  matriculation,  and  formed  a 
part  of  tbe  college  of  advocates.  The  num- 
ber of  advocates  of  this  class  was  limited. 
They  were  distinguished  from  the  aupernu- 
meraries  from  tbe  time  of  Constantino  to 
Justinian.    See  Calv.  Lex. 

STATUTORY  EXPOSITION.  When  f-e 
language  of  a  statute  Is  ambiguous,  and  any 
subsequent  enactment  Involves  a  particular 
Interpretation  of  the  former  act.  It  Is  said 
to  contain  a  statutory  exposition  of  the  for- 

8TATUT0RY  RELEASE.  A  conveyance 
which  superseded  the  old  compound  assur- 
ance by  lease  and  release.  It  was  created  by 
St.  4  ft  6  Vict.  c.  21,  whi'^h  abolished  the 
lease  tor  a  year. 

STATUTUM   (Lat.  Klaliiere.  to  establish). 

In  the  Civil  Law.  Established;  deter- 
mined. A  term  applied  to  Judicial  action. 
Dig.  50.  16.  46.  pr. 

In  Otd  English  Law.  A  statute;  an  act 

of  parliament.    Fleta.  lib.  2.  c.  47,  i  10. 

STATUTUM  AFFIRMATIVUM  NON  DE- 
rogat  communl  legi.  An  affirmative  sla'u'e 
does  not  take  from  the  common  law.  Jenk. 
Cent.  Cas.  24. 


STATUTUM  EX  GRATIA  REGIS  DICI- 
tur,  quando  rex  dtgnatur  eedere  de  jure  auo 
regie,  pro  commodo  et  quiete  popull  sui.  A 
statute  is  said  to  be  by  the  grace  ot  the 
king  when  the  king  deigns  to  yield  some  por- 
tion of  his  royal  rights  for  the  good  and 
quiet  of  his  people.    2  InsL  378. 


STATUTUM  GENERALITER  EST  IN- 
lelligendum  quando  verba  statuti  sunt  spe- 
clalia, ratio  autem  generahs.  When  the-words 
of  a  statute  are  special,  but  the  reason  of  It 
general.  It  Is  to  be  understood  generally.  10 
Coke.  101. 

STATUTUM  HIBERNIAE  OE  COHAE- 
redlbua.  St.  14  Hen.  III.  The  tblrd  public 
act  In  the  stalute  book.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced not  to  be  a  statute.  In  the  form  of 
it.  It  appears  to  be  an  Instruction  given  by 
the  king  to  Ms  Justices  in  Ireland,  directing 
them  how  to  proceed  in  a  certain  point  where 
they  entertained  doubt.  It  teems  the  Jus- 
tices Itluerant  in  that  country  had  a  doubt, 
when  land  descended  to  sisters,  whether  the 
younger  sisters  ought  to  hold  of  the  eldest, 
and  do  homage  to  her  tor  their  several  por- 
tions, or  of  the  chief  lord,  and  do  homage 
to  him;  and  certain  knights  had  been  sent 
over  to  know  what  the  practice  was  In  Eng- 
land In  sucb  a  case,  l  Reeve,  Hist  Bng. 
Law,  2S9. 

STATUTUM  SES8IONEM.  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  The  statute  session;  a  meeting  In 
every  hundred  of  constables  and  household- 
ers, by  custom,  for  the  ordering  of  servants, 
and  debating  of  differences  between  masters 
and  servants,  rating  of  wages,  etc.  5  Bll«. 
C.4. 

STATUTUM  SPECIALE  STATUTO  SPE- 
clall  non  derogat.  One  special  statute  does 
does  not  take  away  from  another  special  stat' 
ute.    Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  199. 

STATUTUM  WALLIAE  (Lat)  The  stat- 
ute of  Wales.  The  title  of  a  statute  passed 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  Edw.  I.,  being  a  sort 
of  constitution  for  the  principality  of  Wales, 
which  was  thereby,  in  a  great  measure,  put 
on  the  footing  of  England  with  respect  to 
Its  laws  and  the  administration  ot  Justice.  2 
Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  93-99. 


Ingo 

STAY  LAWS.  Laws  suspending  remedies 
against  debtors.  Tbey  are  adopted  during 
periods  ot  flnanclal  distress  or  depression. 
There  were  numerous  Instances  In  acta 
passed  by  the  legislatures  ot  the  American 
states  which  had  been  in  rebellion  against 
the  Union  during  the  few  years  which  en- 
sued after  the  war  ot  the  rebellion  had 
closed. 

STAY  OF  EXECUTION.  An  arrest  of  the 
Issuance  of  execution  process  on  a  Judgment. 

It  may  be  by  direction  ot  the  judgment  cred- 
itor for  some  cause  which  be  conceives  to 
be  to  his  advantage,  or  it  may  be  by  compo- 
sition or  agreement,  or  it  may  be  by  way  ot 
a  remedy  In  favor  ot  the  Judgment  debtor, 
by  which,  on  the  giving  of  approved  security 
usually,  the  Issue  ot  process  is  postponed 
for  a  time  fix^d  by  statute.  The  statutory 
stay  by  giving  security  Is  the  most  com- 
monly observed,  and  is  tbe  one  to  which  the 
term  usually  refera 


STAY  OF  PROCEEDING 


STILLICIDIUM 


STAY  OF  PROCEEDING.  A  sUBpenslon  of  D,  1242,  the  ezpressloo.  Aecepit  a  regc  pro  »H 
proceedings  in  a  cauae,  either  by  an  order  pnnlio  Iredfcim  liliraa  fxtfilinnnnim.  The  sec- 
o(  the  court  In  the  cauEe,  nr  by  some  pro-  onclary  or  derived  sense  iB  a  certain  value  In 
ceedlng  such  as  (In  some  stateai  an  appeal  '  current  money,  whether  In  coins  or  other 
which  operates  ipso  ^iic(i>  as  a  suspension.  currency.    Lowndes,  14:  Watts. 


STEALING.  This  term  imports,  fx  ri  I';- 
mini,  nearly  the  same  as  larceny  (2  G. 
Greene  [Iowa]  311).  but  in  common  parlance 
it  does  not  always  impoit  a  felony:  as.  for 
example,  you  stole  an  acre  of  my  land. 

In  slander  eases.  It  seems  that  the  term 
"stealing"  takes  Us  complexion  from  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  which  It  is  applied,  and  will 
be  considered  as  Intended  of  a  felonious 
stealing,  If  a  felony  could  have  been  com- 
mitted of  such  subject  matter.  Starkle, 
Sland.  &  U  80;  12  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  239;  3  Bin. 
(Pa.)  546. 

STEALTH.  Theft  Is  so  called  by  Finch, 
"Stealth  Is  the  wrongful  taking  of  goods 
without  pretense  of  title."  Finch.  Law,  bk. 
3,  c.  17. 

8TEELB0W  GOODS.  Instruments  of  hus- 
bandry, cattle,  corn,  etc.,  delivered  by  a  land- 
lord to  his  tenant  on  condition  that  the  like 
number  of  goods  of  like  quality  should  be 
returned  on  expiration  of  the  lease.  Bell, 
Diet.;   Stair,  Inst.  285,  5  81. 

STELLONAT^S.  In  civil  law.  A  name 
given  generally  to  all  species  of  frauds  com- 
mitted in  making  contracts. 

This  word  IB  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Latin  steltio.  a  hind  of  llsard  remarkable  for 
Its  cunning  and  the  change  of  Its  color,  be- 
cause those  guilty  of  frauds  used  every  art 
and  cunning  to  conceal  them.  But  more  par- 
ticularly It  was  the  crime  of  a  person  who 
fraudulently  assigned,  sold,  or  engaged  the 
thing  which  he  had  befohe  assigned,  sold,  or 
engaged  to  another,  unknown  to  the  person 
with  whom  he  was  dealing.  Dig.  4T.  20.  3; 
Code.  9.  34.  1;  Merlin,  Repert.;  Civ.  Code 
La.  art.  2069;  1  Brown,  Civ.  Law,  426. 

STERBRECHE,  er  STREBRICH.  The 
breaking,  obstructing,  or  straitening  of  a 
way.    TenneB  de  la  Ley. 

8TERE.  A  French  measure  of  solidity, 
used  In  measuring  wood.  It  is  a  cubic  me- 
ter.   See  "Measure." 

STERILITY.  Barrenness:  incapacity  to 
produce  a  child.  It  Is  curable  and  Incurable. 
See  "Impotence." 

Incapacity  of  the  male  to  impregnate,  or 
of  the  female  to  conceive,  when  copulation 
iB  natural  and  complete.  Keysor,  Med.  Leg. 
Manual,  219. 

STERLING.  Current  money  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  anciently  a  small  coin  worth  about  one 
penny,  and  so  called,  as  some  suppose,  be- 
cause It  was  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
small  star,  or,  as  others  suppose,  because  it 
was  first  stamped  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
King  John  by  merchants  from  Germany,  call- 
ed "Estcrllngs."  "Pounds  sterling"  originally 
Blgnlfled  so  many  pounds  in  weight  of  these 
coins.     Thus,  we  find  in  Matthew  Paris,  A, 


8TET  BILLA.  If  Che  plaintiff  In  a  plaint 
in  the  mayor's  court  of  London  has  attached 
property  belonging  to  the  defendant,  and  ob- 
tained execution  against  the  garnishee,  the 
defendant,  if  he  wishes  to  contest  the  plain- 
tiff's claim,  and  obtain  restoration  of  his 
property,  must  issue  a  scire,  farias  ad  dispro- 
I/viid\im  dcbitum.  If  the  only  question  lo 
be  tried  Is  the  plaintiff's  debt,  the  plaintiff, 
I  appearing  to  the  scire  facias,  prays  sPet 

11(1.  "that  his  bill  original,"  i.  e..  his  origi- 
nal plaint,  "may  stand,  and  that  the  defend- 
may  plead  thereto."  The  action  then 
l>i'oceedB  in  the  usual  way  as  If  the  pcoceed- 
ings  In  attachment  (which  are  founded  on 

fii'titlous  default  of  the  defendant  in  ap- 
pearing to  the  plaint)  had  not  taken  place. 
Brand.  For.  Attachm.  115,  and  forms.  See 
"Attachment." 

STET  PROCESSUS  (Lat.)  In  practice. 
An  order  made,  upon  proper  cause  shown, 
that  the  process  remain  stationary.  As, 
where  a  defendant,  having  become  Insolvent, 
would,  by  moving  Judgment  In  the  case  of, 
nonsuit,  compel  a  plaintiff  to  proceed,  tha^ 
court  will,  on  an  affidavit  of  the  fact  of  Ini 
solvency,  award  a  elet  procexsua.  See  T 
Taunt.  180:  1  Chit.  Ballm.  738:  10  Weutw.^ 
Pi.  43.  \ 

STEVEDORE.  A  person  employed  in  load. 
Ing  and  unloading  vessels.  He  haB  no  mari- 
time Hen  on  the  ship  tor  wages.  Dunl.  Adm. 
Prac.  98. 

STEWARD  OP  ALL  ENGLAND.  In  old 
Bnglish  law.  An  officer  who  was  Invested 
with  various  powers,  and,  among  others.  It 
was  his  duty  to  preside  on  the  trial  of  peers. 

STEWS.  In  English  law.  Places  former- 
ly permitted  In  England  to  women  of  pro- 
fessed lewdness,  and  who  for  hire  would 
prostitute  their  bodies  to  all  comers. 

These  places  were  so  called  because  the 
dissolute  persons  who  visited  them  prepared 
themselves  by  bathlng.^the  word  stews  be- 
ing derived  from  the  old  French  estuves, 
stove,  or  hot  bath.    3  Inst  205. 

STIFLING  A  PROSECUTION.  Agreeing, 
In  consideration  of  receiving  a  pecuniary  or 
other  advantage,  to  abstain  from  prosecut- 
ing a  person  tor  an  offense  not  giving  rise 
to  a  civil  remedy,  e,  p.,  perjury.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  such  an  agreement  invalidates  any 
transaction  of  which  it  forms  part.  6  Q.  B. 
308;  1  Campb  45;  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  200. 

STILLICIDIUM  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  The 
rainwater  that  falls  from  the  roof  or  eaves 
of  a  bouse  by  scattered  drops.  When  it  la 
gathered  Into  a  spout.  It  is  called  flumen. 

Without  the  constitution  ot  one  or  other  of 
these  servitudes,  no  proprietor  can  build  so 
as  to  throw  the  rain  that  falls  from  hie  bouse 
I  directly  on  his  neighbor's  grounds;  for  it  Is 


a  restriction  upon  all  property,  nemo  polett 
immitlere  in  alienum;  and  he  who,  in  build- 
ing, breaks  through  that  restraint,  truly 
builds  on  another  man'B  property:  because 
to  whomaoever  the  area  belongs,  to  bim  also 
belongs  whatever  Is  above  It,  cujue  est  so- 
lum, ejus  e»t  uague  ad  caelum.  3  Burge, 
Confl.  Laws.  405.  See  "Servitua;"  Inet.  3.  2. 
1;   Dig.  S.  2.  2. 

STINT.  The  proportionable  part  of  a  man's 
cattle  which  he  may  keep  upon  the  common. 
The  general  rule  Is  that  the  commoner  shall 
not  turn  more  cattle  upon  the  common  than 
are  sufflcient  to  manure  and  stock  the  land 
to  which  his  right  of  common  Is  annexed. 
There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  common  with- 
out stint  or  number;  but  this  is  seldom 
granted,  and  a  grantee  cannot  grant  it  over. 
3  Bl.  Comm.  239;  1  Ld.  Raym.  407. 

STIPENDIARY  ESTATES.  Estates  grant- 
ed in  return  Tor  services,  generally  of  a  mil- 
itary kind.    1  Steph.  Comm.  174. 


STIPULATIO  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  A 
contract  made  in  the  following  manner,  viz.: 
The  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  to  I>e 
made  proposed  a  question  to  him  from  whom 
it  was  to  proceed,  (uliy  expressing  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  engagement,  and,  the 
question  so  proposed  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  the  obligation  was  complete. 

It  was  essentially  necessary  tiiat  both  par- 
ties ehould  speak  teo  that  a  dumb  man  could 
not  enter  Into  a  stipulation),  that  the  person 
making  the  promise  should  answer  conform- 
ably  to  the  specific  question  proposed,  with- 
out any  material  Interval  of  time,  and  with 
the  intention  of  contracting  an  obligation. 
No  consideration  was  required. 

STIPULATIO  AQUILIANA  (LaL)  In  Ro- 
man law,  a  particular  application  of  tbe  ««p- 
ulaUo.  which  was  used  to  collect  together 
into  one  verbal  contract  all  the  liabilities  of 
every  kind  and  quality  of  the  debtor,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  released  or  discharged 
by  an  aeceptllatio.  that  mode  of  discharge 
t>elng  applicable  only  to  tbe  verbal  contract. 

STIPULATION.  A  materlaf  article  In  an 
agreement. 

The  term  appears  to  have  derived  its 
meaning  from  the  use  of  atipulatio  above 
given;  though  It  Is  applied  more  correctly 
and  more  conformably  to  Its  original  mean- 
ing to  denote  the  Insisting  upon  and  requir- 
ing any  particular  engagement.  2  Poth.  Obi. 
(Bvans  Ed.)  19.  it  Is  commonly  applied  to 
agreements  between  counsel  in  respect  to 
matters  of  proceeding. 

In  Admiralty  Practice.  Arecognizance 

of  certain  persons  (called  In  the  old  law  fide 
juasors)  In  the  nature  of  l>all  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  defendant.    3  Bl.  Comm.  106. 

These  stipulations  are  of  three  sorts.^ame- 
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1y:  Judicatum  aolvi,  by  which  the  party  is 
absolutely  bound  to  pay  such  sum  as  may  be 

adjudged  by  the  court;  de  judicio  sisti,  by 
which  he  is  bound  to  appear  from  time  to 
time  during  the  pendency  of  the  suit,  and 
to  abide  the  sentence;  de  ratio,  or  de  rata. 
by  which  he  engages  to  ratify  the  acts  of  his 
proctor.  This  stipulation  Is  not  usual  In  the 
admiralty  courta  of  the  United  States. 

The  aecurltlea  are  taken  In  the  following 
manner,  namely:  Caulto  /Irfe  jiiaaoria.  by 
sureties;  pignoratitia.  by  deposit;  juraloria, 
by  oath, — this  security  Is  g'ven  when  the 
party  Ib  too  poor  to  find  sureties,  at  tbe  dis- 
cretion ol  the  court:  iimle  promisaoria.  by 
bare  promise, — this  security  Is  unknown  In 
the  admiralty  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Hall,  Adm.  Prac.  12;  Duul.  Adm.  Prac.  150, 
151.    See  17  Am.  Jur.  51. 

STIPULATOR.  In  the  civil  law,  the  party 
who  asked  the  question  in  the  contract  o( 
stipulation;  the  other  party,  or  be  who  an- 
swered, being  called  the  "promissor."  But, 
in  a  more  general  sense,  the  term  was  ap- 
plied to  both  the  parties.    Calv.  Lex. 

STIRPES  (Lat.)  Descents.  The  root, 
stem,  or  stock  of  a  tree.  Figuratively,  It 
signifies  In  law  that  person  from  whom  a 
family  is  descended,  and  also  the  kindred  or 
family.  See  "Per  Stirpes."   2  Bl.  Comm.  209. 

STOCK.  Tbe  capital  of  a  merchant  or 
tradesman.  Including  his  money,  merchan- 
dise, and  credits.  See  "Capital."  The  goods 
and  wares  he  has  for  sale  and  trafflc. 

Of  Corporations.  The  amount  of  mon- 
ey or  property  subscribed  and  paid  In,  or 
agreed  to  be  paid  In,  by  the  shareholderB. 
It  is  ordinarily  divided  Into  equal  shares  of 
a  determined  value,  and  apportioned  among 
the  stociiboiders  In  proportion  to  the  amount 
which  they  have  paid  in,  or  tor  which  they 
are  liable. 

Distinction  has  been  made  t>etween  the 
capital  stock,  which  Is  an  asset  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  the  shares  of  stock,  which  are 
the  property  of  the  several  shareholders,  zi 
Eng.  tc  Am.  Corp.  Cas.  233, 

STOCK  BROKER.     See  "Brokers." 

STOCK  EXCHANGE.  A  building  or  room 
In  which  stock  brokers  meet  to  transact 
their  business  of  purchasing  or  selling 
stocks. 

An  association  of  stock  brokers  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  tbelr  business. 

In  large  cities,  the  stock  business  is  trans- 
acted through  the  medium  of  the  members  of 
the  board  of  brokers.  This  is  an  association 
of  stock  brokers  governed  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations made  by  themselves,  to  which  all  the 
members  are  obliged  to  subject  themselves. 
Admission  Is  procured  by  ballot,  and  a  mem- 
ber defaulting  In  his  obligations  forfeits  tale 
seat.  A  regular  register  of  all  the  trans- 
actions is  kept  by  an  ofilcer  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  questions  arising  between  tbe  mem- 
bers are  generSlly  decided  by  an  arbitration 
committee.  The  official  record  of  sales  is 
the  best  evidence  of  the  price  of  any  stock 
on  any  particular  day.    The  stocks  dealt  In 
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at  the  seBBione  of  tbe  board  are  those  whtcb 
are  placed  on  the  list  by  a  regular  vote  at 
the  association ;  and  when  It  la  pro|>OBed  to 
add  a  Btock  to  the  llet,  a  committee  ts  ap- 
poioted  to  examine  Into  tbe  matter,  and  the 
board  1b  generally  guided  by  the  report  of 
Buch  committee.     Sewell,  Bankr. 

STOCK  JOBBING.  A  flctlttouB  transac- 
tion In  stocks  by  way  of  B|>eculation.  Also 
the  title  of  an  act  relating  to  such  traneac- 
tions.    See  "Gambling  Contract." 

STOCKS.  In  criminal  law.  A  machine, 
commonly  made  ot  wood,  with  holes  in  It. 
In  which  to  confine  persone  accused  of  or 
guilty  ot  crime. 

It  was  used  either  to  confine  unruly  of- 
fenders by  way  of  security,  or  convicted 
criminals  for  punishment.  This  barbarous 
punlBhment  has  been  generally  abandoned  In 
the  United  SWtes. 

STOCKHOLDER.  The  bolder  of  Bbaree  of 
stock   In  a  corporation  or.  Joint-stock  com- 

STOP  ORDER. 

In    English    Chancery    Practice.    An 

order  to  prevent  a  fund  in  court  from  being 
paid  out  or  otherwise  dealt  with  without 
notice  to  a  claimant. 

In  Commercial    Uaaae-    An  order  to 

buy  or  sell  on  marglne  and  close  out  at  a  aet 
price.     See  under  "Gambling  Contract." 

STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU.  A  resumption 
by  the  seller  of  tbe  poBseaalon  of  goods  not 
paid  for.  while  on  their  way  to  the  vendee, 
and  before  he  has  acquired  actual  poBBesBlon 
of  them.    IE  Me.  314. 

For  most  purposes,  the  possession  of  tbe 
carrier  Is  considered  to  be  that  of  tbe  buyer; 
but  by  virtue  of  this  right,  which  Is  an  ex- 
tension ot  the  right  ot  Hen,  the  vendor  may 
reclaim  the  possession  before  they  reach  tbe 
vendee,  in  case  of  the  Insolvency  of  the  lat- 
ter. 12  Pick.  (Mass.)  313:  4  Gray  (Mass.) 
336;  2  Caines  (N.  Y.)  SS;  S  Mees.  &  W.  341. 

To  give  a  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu,  the 
sale  must  have  been  on  credit,  but  the  giv- 
ing of  a  note  Is  not  payment  unless  so 
agreed  (13  Me.  103),  the  buyer  must  be  in- 
solvent, and  such  Insolvency  must  have  been 
unknown  at  the  time  of  the  sale  (102  N.  C. 
390;  27  Barb.  [N.  Y.|  663),  and  the  goods 
must  be  in  transit,  i.  e..  they  must  not  have 
come  Into  the  actual  or  constructive  posses- 
sion of  the  buyer  (16  Neb.  614;  40  Iowa, 
627). 

STORES.  The  victuals  and  provisions  col- 
lected together  tor  the  subsistence  of  a  ship's 
company,  of  a  camp,  and  the  like. 

Shops;    places  where  goods  are  kept  tor 

A  shop  Is  a  place  where  goods  are  sold  by 
retail,  and  a  store  a  place  where  goods  are 
deposited,  but  In  this  country  shops  for  the 
sale  of  goods  are  frequently  called  "stores." 
IB  Gray  (Mass.)  197. 

STOUTHRIEFF.  In  Scotch  law.  Former- 
ly this  word  Included  In  its  signification 
every  species  of  tbett  accompanied  with  vlo- 


I)  STRAW  BAIL 

lence  to  the  person;  but  of  late  years  it  has 
become  the  vox  lignala  tor  forcible  and  mas- 
terful depredation  within  or  near  tbe  dwell- 
ing house;  while  "robbery"  has  been  more 
particularly  applied  to  violent  depredation 
the  highway  or  accompanied  by  house 
breaking.    Alls.  Sc.  Law,  227. 

STOWAGE.    In  maritime  law.    Tbe  prop- 

'  arrangement  In  a  ship  of  tbe  different  b.t- 

tlctes  ot  which  a  cargo  consists,  so  that  they 

may  not  Injure  each  other  by  friction,  or  be 

damaged  by  tbe  leakage  of  the  ship. 

STRADDLE.    See  "Gambling  Contract." 

STRAMINEUS  HOMO.   A  man  ot  Straw. 

STRANDING.  In  maritime  law.  The  run- 
ning of  a  ship  or  other  vessel  on  shore.  It 
Is  either  accidental  or  voluntary. 

Accidental  stranding  takes  place  where- 
the  ship  Is  driven  on  shore  by  the  winds  and 

Voluntary  stranding  takes  place  where  the 
ship  is  run  on  shore  either  to  preserve  her 
from  a  worse  fate,  or  tor  some  fraudulent 
purpose.    Marsh.  Ins.  bk.  1.  c.  12.  j  1. 

STRANGER.  A  person  bom  out  of  tbe- 
United  SUtea;  but  In  this  sense  tbe  tqrm 
"alien"  is  more  properly  applied  until  be  be- 
comes naturalized. 

A  person  who  is  not  privy  to  an  act  or 
contract.  Example,  be  who  is  a  stranger  to 
the  issue  shall  not  take  advantage  of  the 
verdict.  Brooke,  Abr.  •'Record."  pi.  3;  Vlner. 
Abr.  1.  And  see  Comyn,  Dig.  "Abatement" 
(H  54). 

When  a  man  undertakes  to  do  a  thing,  and 
a  stranger  interrupts  him,  this  is  no  excuse. 
Comyn,  Dig.  "Condition"  (L  14).  When  a 
party  undertakes  that  a  stranger  shall  do  a 
certain  thing,  be  becomes  liable  as  soon  as 
the  stranger  refuses  to  perform  it  Bac.  Abr. 
"Conditions"  (Q  4). 

STRATAGEM.  A  deception,  either  by 
words  or  actions,  in  times  ot  war.  In  order  to 
obtain  an  advantage  over  an  enemy. 

Stratagema  though  contrary  to  morality, 
have  been  Justified  unless  they  have  been  ac- 
companied by  perfidy,  injurious  to  the  rlght» 
ot  humanity,  as  in  tbe  eitample  given  by 
Vattel  of  an  English  frigate,  which,  during 
a  war  between  France  and  England,  appear- 
ed off  Calais  and  made  signals  of  distress 
In  order  to  allure  some  vessel  to  come  to  Its 
relief,  and  seized  a  shallop  and  its  crew  who 
had  generously  gone  out  to  render  it  assist- 
ance. Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  Uv.  3,  c.  9, 
S  17S. 

Sometimes  stratagems  are  employed  In 
making  contracts.  This  Is  unlawful  and 
fraudulent,  and  avoids  the  contract.  See 
"Fraud." 


STRAW  BAIL.  Nominal  or  worthless  ball. 
Professional  sureties,  so  called,  it  la  said, 
from  an  ancient  custom  of  such  persons  of 
wearing  a  straw  about  their  clothing,  that 
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STRAW  MEN 

they  might  be  known  to  c 
ball. 

Common  ball  (q.  v.) 

STRAW  MEN.  Men  who  used  In  former 
days  to  ply  about  courts  of  law,  so  called 
from  their  manner  of  making  known  their 
occupation  |i.  e..  by  a  straw  In  one  of  their 
shoes),  recognized  by  the  name  of  "straw 
sboes."  An  advocate  or  lawyer  who  wanted 
a  cODvenleut  witness  knew  by  these  signs 
wbere  to  Qnd  one,  and  tbe  colloquy  between 
the  parties  wb«  brief.  "Don't  you  remem- 
ber?" Bald  the  advocate.  The  party  looked 
at  tbe  fee.  aad  gave  do  sign;  but  the  fee 
Increased,  and  the  |>owers  of  memory  In- 
creased with  It.  "To  be  sure  I  do."  "Then 
come  into  court  and  swear  It!"  And  atraw 
shoes  went  into  court  and  swore  It.  Athena 
abounded  tn  straw  shoes.  Quart.  Rev.  xiilll. 
344. 

STRAY.  See  "BBtray." 

STREET.  A  public  thoroughfare  or  high- 
way In  a  city  or  village.  4  Serg.  &  B.  (Pa.) 
106;  11  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  399.    See  "Highway." 

8TREIOHTEN.  In  the  old  books.  To 
narrow  or  restrict.  "The  habendum  should 
not  stretghten  the  devise."    1  Leon.  GS. 

STREPtTUS  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  records. 
Estrepement  or  strip;  a  species  of  waste  or 
destruction  of  property.     Spetman. 

STRICT  CONSTRUCTION.  A  rule  of  Ju- 
dicial interpretation  or  exposition  which  fol- 
lows closely  the  letter  of  the  statute  or  In- 
strument construed  disfavoring  any  exten- 
sion or  relaxation  of  It  by  Implication,  favor, 


STRICT  SETTLEMENT.  A  settlement  of 
lands  to  the  parent  (or  life,  and  after  his 
death  to  his  first  and  other  sons  In  tall, 
wltb  an  Interposition  of  trustees  to  preserve 
the  contingent  remainders. 

STRICTISSIMI  JURIS  (Lat.  the  moat 
strict  right  or  law).  In  general,  when  a 
person  receives  an  advantage,  as  the  grant 
of  a  license,  he  is  bound  to  conform  strictly 
to  tbe  exercise  of  the  rights  given  him  by  It, 
and  in  case  of  a  dispute  it  will  be  strictly 
construed.    See  3  Story  (U.  S.)  159, 


STRIKE.  Used  as  an  ablirevlated  form  or 
"strike  out"  or  "strike  oft,"  as  a  motion  "to 
strike"  evidence. 

STRIKING  A  DOCKET.  Tn  English  prac- 
tice. Entering  the  creditor's  affidavit  and 
Iwnd  in  bankruptcy.    1  Deac.  Bankr.  106. 


5)  STULTILOQUIUM 

or  other  cause,  a  special  Jury  is  necessary, 
upon  motion  and  rule  granted  thereon,  the 
sheriff  is  to  attend  the  prothonotary  or  prop- 
er officer  with  the  book  of  freeholders,  and 
to  take  Indifferently  forty-eight  of  the  prin- 
cipal freeholders,  when  the  attorneys  on 
each  side,  being  present,  are  to  strike  olT 
twelve  respectively,  and  the  remaining  twen- 
ty-four are  returned.  3  Bl.  Gomm.  357.  Es- 
sentially the  same  practice  prevails  In  some 
of  the  states. 

STRIKING  OFF  THE  ROLL.   Diabannent. 

STRONG  HAND.  The  words  "with  strong 
hand"  Imply  a  degree  of  criminal  force, 
whereas  the  words  vi  et  armis  ("with  force 
and  arms")  are  mere  formal  words  In  the 
action  of  trespass,  and  the  plaintiff  Is  not 
bound  to  prove  any  force.  The  statutes  re- 
lating to  forcible  entries  use  the  words  "with 
a  strong  hand."  as  describing  that  degree  of 
force  which  makes  an  entry  or  detainer  of 
lands  criminal.    See  "Forcible  Entry  or  De- 

STRUCK.  In  pleading.  A  word  essential 
In  an  Indictment  for  murder,  when  the  death 
arises  from  any  wounding,  heating,  or  bruis- 
ing. 1  BulsL  184;  5  Coke,  122;  3  Mod.  202; 
Cro.  Jac.  665;  Palmer,  282;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  184, 
186, 187;  Hawk.  P.  C.  bk.  2,  c.  23,  i  82;  1  Chit. 
Crim.  Law,  '243;  6  Bin.  (Pa.)  179. 


STRUCK  OFF.  A  term  applied  to  a  case 
which  the  court,  having  no  Jurisdiction  over, 
and  not  being  able  to  give  Judgment,  order 
to  be  taken  off  the  record.  This  is  done  by 
an  entry  to  that  effect. 

STRUCK  OFF,  or  KNOCKED  DOWN. 
Property  is  understood  to  be  "struck  off"  or 
"knocked  down"  when  the  auctioneer,  by  the 
fall  of  his  hammer,  or  by  any  other  audible 
or  visible  announcement,  signifies  to  the 
bidder  that  he  Is  entitled  to  the  property  on 
paying  the  amount  of  his  bid.  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  sale.  7  Hill  (N.  Y.)  431, 
439. 

STRUMPET.  A  harlot,  or  courtesan.  The 
word    was   formerly    used    as   an   addition. 

STUFF  GOWN.  The  robe  of  barristers 
who  have  not  been  made  queen's  or  king's 
counsel.    See  "Silk  Oown." 

STULTIFY  (Lat.  slultiis,  stupid).  To 
make  one  out  mentally  Incapacitated  for  the 
performance  of  an  act. 

It  baa  been  laid  down  by  old  authorities 
fLllt.  8  405;  4  Coke,  123;  Cro.  Eliz,  398) 
that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  stultify 
himself.  {.  e..  plead  dlEablllty  through  men- 
tal unsoundness.  This  maxim  waa  soon 
doubted  as  law  (1  Hagg.  Ecc.  414;  2  Bl. 
Comm.  292),  and  has  been  completely  over- 
turned (4  Kent,  Comm.  4Eil). 

STULTILOQUIUM.  In  old  English  law. 
Vicious  or  disorderly  pleading,  for  which  a 
Hne  was  Imposed  by  King  John,  supposed 


STUPIDITY 


STUPIDITY.  Id  medical  Jurisprudence. 
That  state  of  the  mind  which  cannot  per- 
ceive and  embrace  the  data  presented  to  It 
hy  the  sensee,  and  therefore  the  stupid  per- 
son can,  in  general,  form  no  correct  Judg- 
ment, It  is  a  want  of  the  perceptive  powers. 
Ray.  Med.  Jur.  c.  3,  |  40.    See  "Imbecility." 

STUPRUM  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  The 
criminal  sexual  Intercourse  which  took  place 
between  a  man  and  a  single  woman,  maid,  or 
widow,  who  before  lived  honeetly.  IneL  4. 
18.  4;  Dig.  48.  5.  6;  Id.  50.  16.  101;  1  Bouv. 
Inst.  Theolo.  ps.  3,  quaeEt.  2.  art.  2,  p.  252. 

STYLE.  As  a  verb,  to  call,  name,  or  en- 
title one;  as  a  noun,  the  title  or  appellation 
of  a  person. 

The  names  in  which  a  cause  is  entitled. 


8UAPTE  NATURA  (Lat.)  In  its  own  na- 
ture. Suaple  natura  aterilig.  barren  in  its 
own  nature  and  quality;  Intrlneieally  bar- 
ren.   E  Maule  ft  S.  170, 


SU8  (Lat.)  Under;  upon. 


SUB  JUDICE  (Lat.)  Under  or  before  a 
Judge  or  court;  under  Judicial  conalderatloa; 
undetermined.    12  Bast,  409. 

SUB  MODO  (Lat.)  Under  a  quallOcatlon. 
A  legacy  may  be  given  sub  modo,  that  is, 
subject  to  a  condition  or  quallAcatiOD. 

SUB  PEDE  SIQILLI  <Lat.)  Under  the  foot 
of  the  seal;  under  seal.  This  expression  Is 
used  when  it  Is  required  that  a  record  should 
be  certmed  under  the  seal  of  the  court, 

SUB  POTE8TATE  (Lat.)  Under  or  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  another;  as.  a  wife  Is 
under  the  power  ot  her  husband;  a  child  Is 
subject  to  that  of  his  father;  a  slave  ta  that 
«f  his  master. 

SUB  SALVO  ET  SECURO  CONDUCTU. 
Under  eafe  and.  secure  conduct.  1  Strange, 
430.    Words  in  the  old  writ  ot  habeat  corpus. 

aUB  SILENTIO  (Lat.)  Under  silence; 
without  any  notice  being  taken.  Sometimes 
passing  a  thing  sub  gilenlio  Is  evidence  of 

consent. 

SUB3PEREC0NCILIATI0NIS  (Lat.)  Un- 
der the  hope  of  reconcilement-  2  Kent. 
Comm.  127. 


SUBAGENT.    A  person  appointed  by 
agent  to  perform  some  duty,  or  the  whole  of 
the   business   relating  to  his  agency.    See 


SUB-BALLIVUS  (Law  Lat)  In  old  Eng- 
lish taw.  An  under  bailiff;  a  sheriff's  dep- 
uty.   Pleta,  lib.  2,  c.  68,  S  2. 

SUBCONTRACT.   A  contract  by  one  who 

B  contracted  for  the  performance  of  labor 
service  with  a  third  party  for  the  whole 
part  performance  of  that  labor  or  service. 
9  Mees.  ft  W.  710;  3  Gray  (Mass.)  362;  17 
Wend.  (N.  Y.)  B50;  22  Wend.  (N,  Y,)  395; 
"  E.  D.  Smith  (N.  Y.)  716;  2  E.  D.  Smith  (N. 
Y.)  558.     See  "Contract" 

SUBDITUS  (Lat.)    In  old  English  law.  A 

issal;     a  dependent;     any  one  under  the 

power  of  another.     Spelman;    Bracton,  fol. 

412. 

SUBDIVIDE.  To  divide  a  part  of  a  thing 
which  has  already  been  divided.  For  ex- 
am.ple,  when  a  person  dies  leaving  children, 
and  grandchildren,  the  children  of  one  o( 
iwn  who  Is  dead,  his  property  is  divided 
into  as  many  shares  as  he  had  children.  In- 
cluding the  deceased,  and  the  share  of  the 
deceased  is  subdivided  into  as  many  shares 
he  had  children. 


SUBHASTABE  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law. 
To  sell  at  public  auction,  which  was  done 
sub  hasta,  under  a  spear;  to  put  or  sell  un- 
der the  spear.    Calv.  Lex. 

8UBHA8TATIO(Lat.)    In  the  civil  law.   A 

sate  by  public  auction,  which  was  done  under 
a  spear,  fixed  up  at  the  place  of  sale  as  a 
public  sign  of  it,  Calv.  Lex.  The  Roman 
custom  of  setting  up  a  spear  at  an  auction 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  cli^ 
cumstance  that  at  first  only  those  things 
which  were  taken  in  war  were  sold  In  that 
manner.    Adams,  Rom.  Ant.  69. 

SUBINFEUDATION.  The  act  of  an  Inferi- 
or lord  by  which  he  carved  out  a  part  of  an 
estate  which  he  held  ot  ft  superior,  and 
granted  it  to  an  inferior  tenant  to  be  held  of 


a  Indirect  mode  of  transferring 
the  flef,  and  resorted  to  as  an  artlQce  to 
elude  the  feudal  restraint  upon  alienation. 
This  was  forbidden  by  the  statute  of  Quia 
Emptores.  IS  Bdw.  I,;  2  Bl.  Comm,  91;  3 
Kent.  Comm.  406. 

SUBJACENT  SUPPORT.  AD  easement  of 
support  ot  the  soil  as  against  an  adjoining 
tract  of  land,  so  that  the  dominant  tract 
shall  not  tall  tn  by  reason  of  undermining 
or  withdrawal  of  support  from  beneath. 
Tiedeman,  Real  Prop,  i  618;  66  Pa.  St.  429. 

SUBJECT. 

In  Scotch  Law.    The  thing  which  Is 

the  object  of  an  agreement. 

In  Governmental  Law.   An  Individual 

member  of  a  nation,  who  is  subject  to  the 
laws.  This  term  is  used  in  contradistincttoD 
to  "citizen,"  which  Is  applied  to  the  same 
Individual  wheD  considering  his  political 
rights. 

In  monarchical  governments,  by  "subject" 


SUBJECT  MATTER  (ff 

Ifl  meant  one  wbo  owes  permaQent  alleslance 
to  the  monarcb.  See  "Body  Politic;"  Greenl. 
Bv.  i  286;    Phil.  Bv.  732,  note  1. 

SUBJECT  MATTER.  The  right  whlch'one 
party  claims  as  against  the  other,  and 
claims  the  judgment  ol  the  court  upon.  41 
Mich.  93.     The  cause  of  action.     15  N.  Y. 


SUBJECTION  (Lat.  sub.  under,  /ncio,  to 
put,  throw).  The  obligation  o(  one  or  more 
persons  to  act  at  the  discretion  or  according 
to  the  judgment  and  will  of  others.  Private 
subjection  ia  subjection  to  tbe  authority  of 
private  persons.  Public  subjection  Is  sub- 
jection to  the  authority  of  public  persons. 

8UBLATA  CAUSA  TOLLITUR  EFFEC- 
tus.  Remove  tbe  cause  and  the  effect  will 
cease.    2  Bl.  Comm.  203. 

SUBLATA  VENERATIONE  MAGI8TRA- 
tuum,  respublica  ruit.  Tbe  commonwealth 
periebes.  if  respect  for  magistrates  be  taken 
away.     Jenk.  Cent,  Cas.  48. 

8UBLATO  FUNDAMENTO  CADIT  OPUS. 
Remove  tbe  foundation,  the  structure  or 
work  lalls.    Jenk.  Cent.  Cas,  106. 

SUBLATO  PRINCIPALI  TOLLITUR  AD- 
Junctum.  ir  tbe  principal  be  taken  away, 
the  adjunct  la  also  taken  away.  Co.  Litt, 
389. 

SUBLEASE.  A  lease  by  a  tenant  to  an- 
other person  of  a  part  of  the  premises  held 
by  him,  or  a  part  of  his  term;  an  under 
lease.  It  tbe  whole  premisea  be  let  by  the 
tenant  tor  his  entire  term,  so  that  there  is 
no  reversion  tn  him,  It  Is  not  a  subletting, 
but  an  assignment  of  his  lease. 

SUBMERGENCE.  The  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  riparian  lands  under  the  water, 
whereby  they  are  lost  to  the  owner.  See 
100  N.  T.  424. 

SUBMISSION  (Lat  gubmisHo, — »ub.  under, 
mittere.'to  put.^a  putting  under).    Used  of 
persons  or  tblnga.    A  putting  one's  person 
property  under  tbe  control  of  another; 
yielding  to  authority.    A  citizen  Is  bound  to 
submit  to  the  laws,  a  chlid  to  his  parents, 
guardian  to  his  ward.    A  victor  may  enforce 
tbe  submission  o(  bis  enemy, 

in  Trial  Practice.    Tbe  leaving  of  a 

cause  with  the  court  or  jury  for  decision, 

To    Arbttratlon.    An    agreement     by 

which  parties  submit  a  matter  of  difference 
to  the  decision  of  one  or  more  arbitrators.  4 
N.  Y,  157. 

To   Court.     This,   usually  known    as 

"submission  of  controversy,"  Is  the  submla- 
aion  of  an  agreed  statement  of  facts  to  tbe 
court,  without  trial  of  the  issues,  for  a  de- 
cision thereon. 

SUBNERVARE.  To  hamstring  by  cutting 
the  sinews  of  the  legs  and  thighs. 

It  was  an  old  custom  meretricea  et  impudi- 
cas  mulierea  subnervare.     Wharton. 


SUBKOGATION 


of  tbe  prince  to  questions  which 
bad  been  put  to  blm  respecting  some  obscure 
■  doubtful  point  of  law.    See  "Rescript." 

SUBORN  (Lat.  mibornare.  from  nuh.  under, 
id  omare,  to  prepare).  In  criminal  law. 
To  procure  another  to  commit  perjury. 
Steph.  Crim.  Law,  74.  Literally,  to  Instruct 
privily,  or  In  an  underhanded  manner, 
what  to  say;  to  prepare  secretly,  or  under- 
hand: to  procure  unlawfully,  Sayer,  292. 
Subomare  est  quasi  subtus  in  aure  ipsum 
male  ornare,  to  suborn  is  to  Instruct  one 
privily,  as  by  whispering  in  his  ear.  with  a 
bad  design.    3  Inst.  167. 

SUBORNATION  OF  PERJURY.  In  crim- 
inal law.  Tbe  procuring  another  to  commit 
perjury,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
persuasion,  takes  the  oath  to  which  be  has 
been  Incited.    Hawk.  P.  C.  bk.  1,  c.  69,  §  10. 

SUBPOENA  (Lat.  sub,  under,  piimn,  pen- 
alty), 

In  Practice.  A  process  to  cause  a  wit- 
ness to  appear  and  give  testimony,  command- 
ing him  to  lay  aside  all  pretenses  and  ex< 
cuaea.  and  appear  before  a  court  or  magis- 
trate therein  named,  at  a  time  therein  men- 
tioned, to  testify  for  the  party  named,  under 

penalty  therein  mentioned.  This  is  called 
distinctively  a  subpoena  ad  testiflcanilum. 

A  subpoena  dvces  teeum.  la  one  whereby 
the  witness  la  commanded  to  bring  with  him 
books  or  papers  in  bis  possesalon  or  under 
hia  control,  to  produce  the  same  In  evidence. 

tn   Chancery    Practice.     A   mandatory 

writ  or  process  directed  to  and  requiring  one 
or  more  persons  to  appear  at  a  time  to  come 
and  answer  the  mattera  charged  against  him 
or  them.  The  writ  of  subpoena  was  origi- 
nally a  process  in  the  courts  of  common  law 
te  enforce  the  attendance  of  a  witness  to 
give  evidence;  but  this  writ  was  used  in  tbe 
court  of  chancery  Cor  tbe  same  purpose  as  a 
citation  In  tbe  courts  of  civil  and  canon  law, 
to  compel  the  appearance  of  a  defendant, 
and  to  oblige  him  to  answer  upon  oath  the 
allegations  of  the  plaintiff. 

It  was  Invented  by  John  Waltbam,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  chancellor  to  Richard  II., 
under  the  authority  of  the  statutes  of  West- 
minster II.  and  13  Edw.  I.  c.  34,  which  en- 
abled him  to  devise  new  writs.  Cruise,  Dig. 
tit,  11,  c.  1.  5S  12-17.  See  Viner,  Abr.;  1 
Swanst.  209. 

SUBREPTIO  (Lat.)  In  civil  taw.  Obtain- 
ing gifts  of  escheat,  etc.  from  the  king  by 
concealing  the  truth.  Bell,  Diet.;  Calv.  l<ex. 
"Suhripere," 

SUBREPTION.  In  French  law.  Tbe  fraud 
committed  to  obtain  a  pardon,  title,  or  grant, 
by  alleging  facts  contrary  to  truth. 

SUBROGATIO  EST  TRANSFUSIO  UNI- 
us  credltoria  in  allum,  eadem  vel  mitlori 
condltione.  Subrogation  is  the  substituting 
one  creditor  in  the  place  of  another  In  the 
same  or  a  better  condition.  Merlin.  Quest, 
de  Droit.  "Subrogation," 


SUBNOTATIONS  (Lat.)    In  civil  law.   The        SUBROGATION.     The  substitution  of  a 


SUBROGATION 


other  perBon  In  the  place  o(  a  claimant,  to 
whose  rights  he  Bucreeds  in  relation  to  the 
claim.  That  rhange  which  puts  another  per- 
BOn  In  the  place  ol  the  creditor,  and  which 
makes  the  right,  the  mortgage,  or  the  se- 
curity which  the  creditor  has  pass  to  the 
person  who  is  subrogated  to  him. — that  Is  to 
Bay.  who  enters  Into  his  right.  Domat,  Civ, 
Law,  pt.  I.  lib.  ill.  tit.  i.  S  vl. 

It  Is  a  legal  fiction  by  force  of  which  an 
obligation  extinguished  by  payment  made 
by  a  third  party  is  considered  as  continuing 
to  subsist  for  the  benefit  of  this  third  per- 
son, who  mattes  hut  one  and  the  same  per- 
son with  the  creditor  In  the  view  of  the 
law.  Subrogation  Is  the  act  of  putting  one 
thing  In  place  of  another,  or  one  person  in 
place  of  another.  Guyot,  Rep.  Univ.  "Sub- 
rogation," S  II. 

Subrogation  gives  to  the  substitute  all  the 
rights  of  the  party  for  whom  he  Is  substi- 
tuted. 4  Md.  Ch.  253.  Among  the  earlier 
clvll-law  writers,  the  terra  seems  to  have 
been  used  synonymously  with  "subslltu- 
tion;"  or,  raiher.  "substitution"  included 
"subrogation."  as  well  as  Its  present  more 
limited  sIgnlOcatloD.  See  Domat,  Civ.  Law. 
passim;  Poth.  Obi.  passim.  The  term  "buI>- 
stltutlon"  is  now  almost  altogether  confined 
to  the  law  of  devises  and  chancery  practice. 
See  "Substitution." 

The  word  "subrogation"  la  originally 
found  only  In  the  civil  law,  and  has  been 
adopted,  with  the  doctrine  Itself,  thence  Into 
equity.  It  Is  an  equitable  doctrine  (3  Ired. 
Bq.  IN.  C]  3S6).  but  In  the  law,  as  distin- 
guished from  equity,  It  hardly  appears  aa  a 
term,  except  perhaps  In  those  states  where, 
as  In  Pennsylvania,  equity  Is  administered 
through  the  forms  of  law,  ajid  those  where 
the  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable 
remedies  has  been  abolished.  There  the 
term  "subrogation."  adopted  from  the  Roman 
law,  has  of  late  years  come  Into  quite  general 
use.  6  Pa.  St.  504.  The  equitable  doctrine  of 
marshalling  assets  Is  plainly  derived  from 
the  Roman  law  of  subrogation  or  substitu- 
tion; and  although  the  word  Is.  or,  rather, 
has  been,  used  sparingly  In  the  common  law. 
many  of  the  doctrines  of  subrogation  are 
familiar  to  the  courts  of  common  law. 

Subrogation  differs  from  cession  in  this, 
that  while  cession  only  substitutes  the  one 
to  whom  the  debt  is  ceded  In  place  of  the 
ceder.  In  subrogation  the  debt  would  have 
become  extinguished  but  for  the  eHect  of 
the  subrogation;  and  also  because,  although 
Bubrogatian  supposes  a  change  In  the  person 
of  the  creditor,  it  does  not  Imply  novation; 
but,  through  the  Action  of  the  law,  the  party 
who  is  subrogated  Is  considered  as  making 
only  one  and  the  same  person  with  the  cred- 
itor, whom  he  succeeds.  Masse,  Dr.  Comm. 
"Payment  In  Subrogation. ' 

It  is  one  thing  to  decide  that  a  surety  Is 
entitled,  on  payment,  to  have  an  aselgament 
of  the  debt,  and  quite  another  to  decide  that 
he  Is  entitled  to  be  subrogated  or  substituted 
as  to  the  equities  and  securities  to  the  place 
of  the  creditor,  as  against  the  debtor  and 
his  cosureties.  Story.  Eq.  Jur.  S  493,  note; 
2  McLean  (U-  S.>  451;    1  Dev.  (N.  C.)  137. 


The  legal  subrogation  of  the  civilians  Is 
generally  Intended  by  the  term  "subroga- 
tion." Some  original  Interest  is  essential 
to  entitle  one  to  subrogation.  Thus,  a  surety 
paying  the  debt  Is  subrogated  to  the  rights 
of  the  creditor  against  the  principal  (23 
Minn.  74;  ZS  N.  Y.  271),  and  the  holder  of 
a  Ilea  who  pays  a  prior  lien  la  subrogated  to 
the  rights  of  the  Uenholder  whom  he  pays 
<2  Allen  [Mass.]  Ill);  but  a  mere  stranger 
or  volunteer  paying  a  debt  has  no  right  to 
subrogation  (93  N.  Y.  235;  76  Va.  262). 

In  tha  Civil  Law.  Subrogation  of  per- 
sons is  ol  three  sorts: 

.First,  the  canonists  understand  by  subro- 
gation the  succession  of  a  priest  to  the  rights 
of  action  of  the  occupant  of  a  beneOce  who 
has  died  during  a  suit.  Guyot.  Rep.  Unlv, 
"Subrogation  of  Persons,"  {  I. 

Second,  the  second  sort  arose  from  a  local 
custom  of  the  Bourbonnals.  and  had  for  Ita 
object  the  protection  of  the  debtor  from  the 
effects  of  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  at- 
taching creditor. 

Third,  subrogation  In  fact  to  aliens  and 
pledgees,  which  Is  only  the  change  of  one 
creditor  for  another.  See  Guyot,  ut  supra, 
and,  also,  Masse,  Dr.  Comm. 

Nearly  all  the  Instances  In  which  the  com- 
mon law  has  adopted  the  doctrines  of  sub- 
rogation have  arisen  under  this  latter  class. 

Subrogation  is  either  legal  or  conventional. 

Legal  subrogation  is  that  resulting  by 
operation  ot  law  from  the  satisfying  of  a 
claim  as  to  which  the  person  making  pay- 
ment has  some  original  privilege.  14  Oal. 
565. 

Conventional  subrogation  results,  as  Its 
name  Indicates,  from  the  agreement  ot  the 
parties,  and  can  take  effect  only  by  agree- 
ment. This  agreement  is,  of  course,  with 
the  party  to  be  subrogated,  and  may  be  ei- 
ther by  the  debtor  or  creditor.  Civ,  Code 
La.  1249. 

Thus,  it  may  happen  when  the  creditor  re- 
ceiving payment  from  the  third  person  sub- 
rogates the  payor  to  his  right  against  the 
debtor.  This  must  happen  by  express  agree- 
ment; but  no  formal  words  are  required. 
This  sort  of  subrogation  onlv  takes  place 
where  there  Is  a  payment  of  the  debt  by  a 
third  party, — not  where  there  Is  an  asBlgn- 
ment,  In  which  case,  subrogation  results 
from  the  assignment. 

This  principle  is  recognized  by  the  com- 
mon law  In  cases  where,  upon  payment,  the 
securities  are  transferred  to  a  party  having 
an  Interest  in  the  payment.  Or.  In  case  the 
debtor  borrows  money  from  a  third  party  to 
pay  a  debt,  he  may  subrogate  the  lender  to 
the  rights  of  the  creditor;  for  by  this  change 
the  rights  of  the  other  creditors  are  not  In- 
juriously affected.  To  make  this  mode  of 
subrogation  valid,  the  borrowing  and  dis- 
charge must  take  place  before  a  notary.  In 
the  borrowing.  It  must  be  declared  that  the 
money  has  been  borrowed  to  make  payment, 
and  In  the  discharge,  that  It  has  been  made 
with  money  furnished  by  the  creditor. 
Masse,  Dr.  Comm.  lib.  5,  ttl.  1,  c.  5,  5S  l.  !■ 

SUBROGEE.    A  peraon  who  Is  aubrogat- 


SUBSCRIBING  WITNESS 


SUBSCRIBING  WITNESS.  One  who  eub- 
scribes  bis  Dame  to  a  writiDg  in  order  to  be 
able  at  a  future  time  to  prove  its  due  execu- 
tion; an  attesting  witness. 

In  order  to  make  &  good  subscribing  wit- 
ness, it  Is  requisite  be  should  sign  his  name 
to  the  Instrument  himself,  at  the  time  of  its 
execution,  and  at  the  request  or  with  the  as- 
aent  of  the  party.  6  Hill  (N.  Y.)  303;  11 
Meea.  &  W.  168;  1  Graenl.  Ev.  (4th  Ed.)  ! 
gesa;  6  Watts  (Pa.)  399. 

8UBSCRIPTI0  (Lat.  from  aubtcribete). 
In  the  civil  law.  A  writing  under,  or  un- 
derwriting: a  writing  of  the  name  ujder 
or  at  the  bottom  of  an  instrument  by  way 
of  attestation  or  ratification;  subscription. 
The  gubscriptio  testiam  (subscription  of  wit- 
nesses) was  one  of  the  formalities  In  the 
execution  of  wills,  being  required  by  the 
Imperial  conEtitutlons  lo  ^Idltion  to  the 
seals  of  the  witnesses.    Inst.  2.  10.  3. 

That  tiind  of  imperial  constitution  which 
was  granted  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  a 
petitioner  who  was  present.    Calv.  Lex. 

SUBSCRIPTION  (Lat.  Kiib.  under,  scrlbo. 
to  write).     Ttie  placing  a  signature  at  the 

bottom  of  a  written  or  printed  engagement, 
or  It  Is  the  attestation  of  a  witness  by  so 
writing  bis  name;  but  It  has  been  holden 
that  the  attestation  of  an  illiterate  witness 
by  making  bis  mark  is  a  sufficient  subscrip- 
tion. 7  BIng.  457;  2  Vea.  Sr.  4B4;  1  Atk.  177; 
1  Vea.  Jr.  11;  3  P.  Wms.  2B3;  1  Vea.  A  B. 
.392. 

"Subscribe."  according  to  both  its  popular 
.  and  literal  signification,  requires  a  signature 
.  at  the  end  of  a  document.    4  Colo.  2S2. 

The  act  by  which  a  person  contracts,  In 
writing,  to  furnish  a  sum  of  money  for  a 
particular  purpose;    as,  a  subscription  to 
charitable   Institution,   a   subscription   (or   a 
book,  lor  a  newspaper,  and  the  like. 

SUBSCRIPTION  LIST.  A  list  of  subHcrib- 
ers  to  some  agreement  with  each  otber  or  a 

third  person. 

SUBSELLIA  (Lat.  from  9ub,  under,  and 
sella,  a  seat).  In  the  Roman  law.  Lower 
seats  or  benches,  occupied  By  the  judices 
(Judges  or  Jnrors),  and  by  inferior  magl( 
tratea  when  they  sat  In  judgment,  as  dli 
tingulshed  from  the  tribunal  of  the  praetot 
Calv,  L.ex.;  Budaeus. 

8UBSEQUENS  MATRIMONIUM  TOLLIT 
;  peccatum  praecedena.  A  subsequent  i 
rlage  [of  the  parties]  removes  a  previous 
fault,  i.  e..  previous  Illicit  Intercourse,  and 
legitimates  the  offspring.    A  rule  of  Roman 

SUBSIDY.  A  legislative  grant  of  money 
In  aid  of  a  private  enterprise  deemed  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare. 

In  English  Law.  An  aid,  tax.  or  trib- 
ute granted  by  parliament  to  the  king  for 
the  urgent  occasions  of  the  kingdom,  to  be 


})  SUBSTITUTED  'SERVICE 

levied  on  erery  subject  of  ability,  according 
to  the  value  of  bia  lands  or  goods.    Jacob. 

In   International  Law.    The  assistance 

given  In  money  by  one  nation  to  another  to 
enable  it  the  better  to  carry  on  a  war.  when 
such  nation  does  not  join  directly  in  the 
war.    Vattel,  llv.  3,  §  82.    See  "Neutrality." 

SUBSIGNARE  {Lat.  from  mili.  under,  and 
Hgnare.  to  seal  or  sign).  In  the  civil  law. 
To  undersign;  to  subscribe.  According  to 
the  strict  etymology,  to  seal  under,  or  seal. 
But  the  word  Is  said,  in  the  Digests,  to  have 
been  used  among  the  ancient  Romans  In  the 
sense  of  "writing."  Subsignatum  dicitur 
quod  ab  aliguo  subscriptutn  est.  nam  veterei 
subiigTtalionis  verba  pro  adscriptlone  uti 
solebant.  that  Is  said  to  be  undersigned 
which  la  underwritten  by  any  one,  for  the 
ancients  were  accustomed  to  use  the  word 
subtignatio  for  adscripdo.  Dig.  50.  16.  39. 
Some  copies  of  the  Digests  have  subscrip- 
fione  In  place  of  ad  scrip  (tone. 

SUBSTANCE  (Lat.  siih.  under,  stare,  to 
stand).  That  which  is  essential.  It  is  used 
In  opposition  to  form. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  on  any  issue  It  is 
sutflclent  to  prove  the  substance  of  Ibe  is- 
sue. For  example.  In  a  case  where  the  de- 
fendant pleaded  payment  of  the  principal 
sum  and  all  Interest  due,  and  It  appeared  in 
evidence  that  a  gross  sum  was  paid,  not 
amounting  to  the  full  Interest,  but  accepted 
by  the  plaintiff  us  full  payment,  the  proof 
was  held  to  be  sufficient.  2  Strange.  690;  1 
Phil.  Ev.  161. 

It  is  also  used  In  the  sense  ot  "property." 
Cowp.  307. 

SUBSTANTIVE  LAW.  That  i)orUon  of 
the  body  ot  the  law  which  contains  the 
rights  and  duties  and  the  regulations  of 
government,  as  opposed  to  that  part  which 
contains  the  rules  and  remedies  by  which 
the  substantive  law  Is  administered.  The 
latter  Is  called.  In  opposition  to  "substantive 
law,"  the  "adjective  law,"  or  the  "remedial 
law."  The  exact  boundary  between  the  two 
is  difficult  of  definition,  and  has  been  the 
cause  ot  much  learned  discussion. 

SUBSTITUTE    (Lat.  SNbitlilutm).     One 
placed   under  another  to  transact  business 
for   biin.      In   letters  of   attorney,   power   Is 
generally  given  to  the  attorney  to  nominate  _ 
and  appoint  a  substitute. 

Without  such  power,  the  authority  given 
to  one  person  cannot,  in  general,  be  dele- 
gated to  another,  because  it  is  a  personal 
trust  and  confidence,  and  is  not.  therefore, 
transmissible.  The  authority  ts  given  to 
him  to  exercise  his  judgment  and  discretion, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  shall  be  exercised  at 
the  discretion  of  another.  2  Atk.  88;  3  Ves. 
Jr.  645.  But  an  authority  may  he  delegated 
to  another  when  the  attorney  has  express 
power  to  do  so.  Bunb.  166;  T.  Jones,  IIO. 
See  Story.  Ag.  9S  13,  14.  When  a  man  is 
drawn  into  the  militia,  be  may  in  some  cases 
hire  a  substitute. 

SUBSTITUTED  SERVICE.   See' 


SUBSTITUTES 


SUCCESSION 


SUBSTtTUTES.  In  Scotch  law.  Wbere 
an  eetnte  Is  settied  on  a  long  series  of  heirs, 
substituted  one  after  arrother.  In  tailzie,  the 
persoD  nr&t  called  Id  the  taililee  is  the  in- 
etitiite:  the  reet  the  helre  of  tailzie,  or  the 
BubstituteE.     Erek.  Inat.  3.  8.  g.     See  "Tal!- 

SUBSTITUTIO  ll.at.  Irom  Kiibxliliiere.  to 
Eubatltute).  A  putting  of  one  person  in  the 
place  of  another. 

In   the   Civil   Law.     The  appointment 

of  o:ie  person  as  heir  in  place  of  another. 
In  the  event  of  the  first  not  taking  the  In- 
heritance. Aa.  si  (lie  haeres  non  eril.  ille 
kaeres  esto,  II  such  a  one  will  not  be  heir, 
let  such  a  one  be  heir.  Inst.  2.  15.  pr.  And 
a  testator  might  appoint  bne  heir  after  an- 
other in  this  way.  to  what  extent  he  pleased 


(ir. 


relit    I 


lubslil: 


test),  which  was  called  making  several 
grades  of  heirs  iiiliires  gradus  haeredum), 
the  person  last  named,  without  further  al- 
ternative, being  termed  "necessary  heir" 
{necegaariuB  hacrcst.  or  heir  at  ail  events. 
Id. 


SUBSTITUTIO  HAEREDI8  (Lat.)  In  Ro- 
man law.  It  was  competent  for  a  testator, 
after  instituting  a  haerea  (called  the  "hueres 
iiiatilvtuf),  to  substitute  another  (called 
the  "haeres  subsliiiiiiis")  in  his  place  in  a 
certain  event.  If  the  event  upon  which  the 
substitution  WBR  to  take  effect  was  the  re- 
fusal of  the  instituted  heir  to  accept  the  in- 
heritance at  all,  then  the  substitution  was 
called  ••vulg<,ris-  lor  common);  but  if  the 
event  was  the  death  of  thp  infant  (pupiHus) 
after  acceptance,  and  before  attaining  his 
majority  (of  fourteen  years  If  a  male,  and 
of  twelve  years  if  a  female),  then  the  sub- 
Etltulion  was  called  "pupiUaris"  (or  for 
minors).     Brown. 

SUBSTITUTION  (iMt.  mihrntulto).  In  civ- 
il law.  The  putting  ot  one  person  In  the 
place  of  another,  bo  that  he  may.  in  default 
of  ability  In  the  former,  or  after  him,  have 
the  benefit  of  a  devise  or  legacy. 

Direct  subetltutlon  is  merely  the  institu- 
tion of  a  second  legatee  in  case  the  first 
should  be  either  incapable  or  unwilling  to 
accept  the  legacy;  for  example,  If  a  testator 
should  give  to  A.  his  estate,  but  provides 
that,  in  rase  he  cannot  legally  receive  If,  or 
he  willfully  refuses  It.  It  shall  go  to  B. 

Fidei  commistarv  substitution  Is  that 
which  takes  place  when  the  person  substi- 
tuted is  rot  to  receive  the  legacy  until  after 
the  first  legatee,  and.  consequently,  must  re- 
ceive the  thing  bequeathed  from  the  hands 
of  the  latter;  for  example,  I  institute  A.  my 
heir,  and  I  request  that  at  his  death  he  shall 
deliver  my  succession  to  B.  Merlin,  Repert.: 
5  Toullier,   Dr.  Civ.  14.     See  '■Subrogation." 

SUBSTITUTIONAL,  or  SUBSTITUTION- 

ary.  Where  a  will  contains  a  glf*.  of  prop- 
erty to  a  class  of  persons,  with  a  ciause  pro 
viding  that,  on  the  death  of  a  n- ember  of  the 
class  before  the  pfrlod  of  dlftrlbutton.  his 
share  is  lo  e;o  to  bis  l»!sue.  If  a-y.  ao  as  tn  . 
substitute  them  for  him.  the  gift  to  the  issue  | 


Is  said  to  be  substitutional  or  substitution- 
ary. A  bequest  to  such  of  the  children  of  A. 
as  shall  be  living  at  the  testator's  death, 
with  a  direction  that  the  issue  of  such  a« 
shall  have  died  shall  take  the  shares  whlcb 
their  parents  would  have  taken,  if  living  at 
the  testator's  death,  is  an  example.  Under 
such  a  gift,  the  issue  of  children  dead  at  the 
date  of  the  will  cannot  take  anything.  2 
Jarm.  Wills,  771  et  seq. 

SUBSTITUTIONARY  EXECUTOR.  A  per- 
son nominated  by  the  testator  to  be  execu- 
tor In  the  event  that  the  person  primarily 
nominated  shall  fail  to  qualify  or  cease  to 

SUBSTRACTION.  In  French  law.  The 
act  of  taking  something  fraudulently.  It  ia 
generally  applied  to  the  taking  of  the  goods 
of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  fraudu- 
lently.   See  "Expllatlon." 

SUBTENANT.  An  under  tenanL 

SUBTRACTION  (LaL  »ttb.  away,  Iraho.  to 
draw).    The  act  of  withholding  or  detaining 

anything  unlawfully. 

SUBTRACTION  OF  CONJUGAL  RIGHTS. 

The  act  of  a  husband  or  wife  living  sepa- 
rately from  the  other  without  a  lawful 
cause.    3  Bl.  Comm.  94. 

SUBVASSORE8  (LawLat.)  In  old  Scotch 
law.  Base  holders:  inferior  holders:  they 
who  held  their  lands  of  knights.  Skene  de 
Verb.  Sign. 

8UCCESSIO  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  A 
coming  in  place  of  another,  on  his  decease; 
a  coming  Into  the  estate  which  a  deceased 
person  had  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This 
was  either  by  virtue  ot  an  express  appoint- 
ment of  the  deceased  person  by  his  will  {ex 
teslamento),  or  by  the  general  appointment 
Of  law  in  case  of  intestacy  (ab  inteslaioi. 
Inst.  2.  9.  7;  Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ,  lib.  2, 
tit.  10;  Id.  lib,  3,  tit  13. 

SUCCESSION. 

In  Louialana.  The  right  and  trans- 
mission of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
deceased  to  his  heirs.  The  estate,  rights, 
and  charges  which  a  person  leaves  after  his 
death,  whether  the  property  exceed  the  char- 
ges, or  the  charges  exceed  the  property,  or 
whether  he  has  left  only  charges  without 
property.  The  succession  not  only  Includes 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  deceased 
as  they  exist  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but 
all  that  has  accrued  thereto  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  succession,  as  also  of  the  new 
charges  to  which  It  becomes  subject.  That 
right  by  which  the  heir  can  take  possession 
of  the  estate  ot  the  deceased,  such  as  it 
may  he. 

(t)  Irregular  succession  Is  that  which  Is 
csfahlished  by  law  in  favor  of  certain  per- 
sona, or  of  the  state  in  default  of  heirs,  ei- 
ther legal  or  Instituted  by  testament. 

(2)  Legal  succession  Is  that  which  Is  es- 
tab'lshed  In  favor  of  the  nearest  relations  of 
the  deceased. 

(3)  Testamentary  succession  Is  that  whicb 


SUCCESSION  TAXES 


results  from  tbe  constitution  of  the  heir, ; 
contained  In  a  testament  executed  In  the 
form  prescribed  by  law.  See  "Heir;"  "De- 
scent;" Poth.  des  Success,;  Toulller,  Dr. 
Civ.  Itb.  3.  tit.  1. 

In  Common  Law.    The  mode  by  which 

one  set  of  persons,  members  of  a  corpora- 
tion aggregate,  acquire  the  rights  of  another 
set  which  preceded  them.  This  term  In 
strictness  Is  to  be  applied  only  to  such  cor- 
porations.   2  Bl.  Comm.  430. 

SUCCESSION  TAXES.  Tales  levied  on 
the  successions  due  or  Inheritance  of  a  de- 
cedent's estate.  They  are  variously  called 
"Inheriiance  tajtes."  "collateral  inheritance 
taxes."  "transfer  taxes,"  and  perhaps  other 
names.  The  local  statutes  Imposing  them 
determine  the  modes  for  their  collection,  i 
and  the  persons  or  properties  liable.  [ 

SUCCESSOR.  One  who  follows  or  comes 
Into  the  place  of  another. 

This  term  la  applied  more  particularly  to 
a  sole  corporation,  or  to  any  corporation. 
The  word  "heir"  is  more  correctly  applicable 
to  a  common  person  who  takes  an  estate  by 
descent.    12  Pick.  (Mass.)  322;  Co.  l^ltt.  8b. 

A  person  who  has  Iwen  appointed  or  elected 
to  some  office  after  another  person. 

SUCCURRITUR  MINORI;  FACILIS  EST 
lapsus  juventutls.  A  minor  is  to  be  aided; 
youth  is  liable  to  err.    Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  47. 

SUCKEN,  or  SUCHEN.  In  Scotch  law. 
Thewhole  lands  restricted  to  a  mill.— that  Is, 
whose  tenants  are  bound  to  grind  there.  The 
possessors  of  theee  lands  are  called  "auck- 
eners. '    Bell,  Diet. 

SUE.  To  commence  or  continue  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  the  recovery  of  a  right.     See 

"Action;"  "Suit." 

SOE  OUT.  In  practice.  To  obtain  Judi- 
cially; to  Issue.  Applied  only  to  process; 
particularly  such  as  Is  granted  specially. 
To  sue  out  a  writ  Is  to  obtain  and  issue  It; 
to  issue  It  on  leave  obtained  lor  tbe  pur- 


SUFFER.    To  suffer  an  act  to  he  done,  by 
a  person,  who  can  prevent  it.  is  to  permit 
consent  to  It;  to  approve  of  It,  and  not 
hinder  it.     It  implies  a  willingness  of  the 
mind.    19  Conn.  505. 


SUFFERANCE  WHARVES.  Wharves  on 
which  goods  may  be  landed  before  any  duty 
is  paid.  They  are  appointed  for  the  purpose 
hy  the  commissioners  of  the  customs.  16 
A  n  Vict.  c.  107,  S  13;  2  Steph.  Comm.  500, 

SUFFERING  A  RECOVERY.  A  recovery 
was  effected  by  the  party  wishing  to  convey 
the  land  suffering  a  flctltlous  action  to  be 
brought  against  him  by  the  party  to  whom 


the  land  was  to  be  conveyed  (the  demand- 
ant), and  allowing  the  demandant  to  recover 
a  Judgment  against  him  for  the  land  la 
question.  The  vendor,  or  conveying  party. 
Id  thus  asslstiug  or  permitting  the  demand- 
ant BO  to  recover  a  Judgment  against  him, 
was  thence  technically  said  to  "suffer  a  re- 
covery."   Brown. 

SUFFRAGAN  (Law  Lat.  suirraaanfux).  A 
titular  bishop  ordained  to  assist  tbe  bishop 
of  the  diocese  in  his  spiritual  functions,  or 
to  take  his  place.  The  number  was  limited 
to  two  to  each  bishop  by  26  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
14.  So  called  because  by  his  suffrage  ecclesi- 
astical causes  were  to  be  Judged,    Termes  de 

t  of  voting;  the 


SUGGESTIO  FALSI    (Lat.)    A  statement 
'  a  falsehood.     This  amounts  to  a  fraud 
whenever  the  party  making  It  was  bouud  to 
disclose  the  tnith. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  case 
where  chancery  will  Interfere  and  set  aside  a 
contract  as  fraudulent,  on  account  of  the 
svggestio  falsi:  A  purchaser  applied  to  the 
seller  to  purchase  a  lot  ot  wild  land,  and 
represented  to  him  It  was  worth  nothing, 
except  for  a  sheep  pasture,  when  he  knew 
there  was  a  valuable  mine  on  the  lot.  of 
which  the  seller  was  Ignorant.  The  sale  was 
set  aside.  2  Paige,  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  390;  4  Bouv, 
Inst,  note  3837  et  seq.  See  "Concealment;" 
"Misrepresentation ; "  "Representation ;  ""Sup- 
press! o  Verl." 

SUGGESTION.  In  practice.  Information. 
It  is  applied  to  those  cases  where,  during 
the  pendency  of  a  suit,  some  matter  of  fact 
occurs  which  puts  a  stop  to  tbe  suit  In  its 
existing  form,  such  as  death  or  Insolvency 
of  a  party.  The  counsel  of  the  other  party 
announces  the  fact  In  court,  or  enters  It 
upon  the  record.  The  fact  is  usually  ad- 
mitted. If  true,  and  the  court  Issues  tbe  prop- 
er order  thereupon.    See  2  Sellon,  Prac.  191. 

In  wills,  when  suggestions  are  made  to  a 
testator  for  the  purpose  ot  procuring  a  de- 
vise of  his  property  in  a  particular  way,  and 
when  «uch  suggestions  are  false,  they  gen- 
erally amount  to  a  fraud.  Bac.  Abr.  "mils" 
(G  3) :  E  Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  note  706. 

SUGGESTIVE  INTERROGATION.  A 
phrase  which  has  been  used  by  some  writers 
to  signify  the  same  thing  as  "leading  ques- 
tion." 2  Bentb.  Ev.  bk.  3,  c.  3.  It  Is  used  In 
the  French  law. 


SUI  HAEREDES  (I.«t.)  In  the  civil  law. 
One's  own  heirs;  proper  heirs.  InsL  2.  19, 
2:  Dig-  38.  16. 

SUI  JURIS  (Lat.  of  bis  awn  right).  Pos- 
sessing all  the  rights  to  which  a  freeman  Is 
entitled;  not  being  under  the  power  of  an- 
other, as  a  slave,  a  minor,  and  tbe  like.        . 

To  make  a  valid  contract,  a  person  musttC 


In  general,  be  mi  jurit.  Every  one  ot  full 
age  iB  presumed  to  be  aui  iurii.  Storr. 
Ag.  10. 

SUICIDE.  Self-deatnictton.  At  common 
law,  Bulcide  was  a  felony  entailing  forfeiture 
of  estate.    1  Hale,  P.  C.  c.  27. 

Since  the  abolition  of  forfeitures,  punish- 
ment of  Buiclde  ia,  of  course,  impossible,  but 
an  attempt  to  commit  Bulcide  is  indictable 
(9  Cox.  C.  C.  247);  and  one  who  persuades 
another  to  suicide  Is  guilty  of  murder  ( 
Bl.  Comm.  189;  123  Mass.  422).  though,  if 
be  be  not  present  at  the  commission  of  the 
suicide,  it  is  held  that  he  cannot  be  pun- 
ished, because  be  Is  an  accessory  before  the 
fact,  and  tbe  prior  conviction  of  the  prin- 
cipal 1b  Impossible  (9  Car,  A  P.  79). 

SUING  AND  LABORING  CLAUSE.  A 
clause  in  an  English  policy  of  marine  in- 
surance, generally  In  the  following  form : 
"In  case  of  any  loss  or  misfortune.  It  shall 
be  lawful  for  tbe  assured,  their  factors, 
servauts.  and  assigns,  to  sue,  lalmr,  and 
travel  for.  in,  and  about  tbe  defense,  safe- 
guard, and  recovery  ot  tbe"  property  In- 
sured, "without  prejudice  to  this  insurance; 
to  the  charges  whereof  we.  the  assurers,  will 
contribute."  The  object  of  the  clause  is  to 
encourage  the  assured  to  exert  themselves 
in  preserving  the  property  from  loss.  15 
C.  B.  (N.  S.)  291;  2  Q.  B.  Div.  501;  4  App. 
Cas.  755. 

SUIT.  In  Its  broadest  sense,  any  proceed- 
ing in  a  court  ot  Justice  by  which  a  party 
pursues  a  remedy  which  the  law  affords  him. 
in  this  sense,  it  is  a  broader  term  than  "ac- 
tion "  inciiidlng  proceedlngB  in  petition.  2 
Pet.   (U.  3.)   449;    14  Pet.  (U.  S.)   540. 

"Suit"  applies  to  criminal  proceedings  (143 
Mass.  136).  and  proceedings  both  in  equity 
and  at  law  (20  How.  Pr.  [N.  Y.l  381). 

In  a  narrower  sense,  "suit"  has  been  held 
synonymous  with  "action."  4  Wail.  (U.  S.) 
112.  And  "suit"  Is  commonly  applied  to 
proceedings  in  equity,  and  "action"  to  pro- 
ceedings at  law.    9  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  300. 

In  Louisiana.  A  suit  Is  a  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed  demand  made  before  a  com- 
petent judge,  by  wblch  the  parties  pray  to 
obtaiii  their  rights  and  a  decision  of  their 
disputes.  Code  Prac.  art.  96.  In  that  accepta- 
tion, the  words  "suit,"  "process,"  and  "cause" 
are  In  that  state  almost  synonymous. 

At  Common  Law.  The  term  had  sev- 
eral meanings,  not  included  in  the  Idea  of 
proceedings  In  court,  as: 

(1)  Suit  ot  court,  an  attendance  which  a 
tenant  owes  to  his  lord's  court.  Cowell; 
Jacob,  4. 

(2)  Suit  covenant,  where  one  has  cove- 
nanted to  do  suit  and  service  in  bis  lord's 

(3)  Suit  custom,  where  service  Is  owed 
time  out  ot  mind. 

14)  The  following  one  In  chase;  as,  fresh 
suit. 

(5)  A  petition  to  a  king,  or  a  great  per- 


8UITORS'  FUND 


8UITAS  (Law  Lat.)    In  tbe  civil  law.  The 

condition  or  quality  of  a  Suva  haeres,  or 
proper  heir.  Halifax.  Anal.  bk.  2,  c  9,  No. 
11;  Calv.  Lex.  This  term  seems  to  have  been 
framed  by  the  later  civillanB. 

SUITE  (French).  Those  persons  who,  by 
his  authority,  follow  or  attend  an  ambassa- 
dor or  other  public  minister. 

In  general,  the  suite  of  a  minister  are  pro- 
tected from  arrest,  and  the  Inviolability  of 
his  person  is  communicated  to  those  who 
form  bis  suite.  Vattel,  lib.  4.  c.  9,  S  120-  1 
Dall.  (Pa.)  177;  Baldw.  (U.  S.)  240.  See 
"Ambassador." 

SUITOR.  One  who  Is  a  party  to  a  suit  or 
action  In  court;  one  who  ia  a  party  to  an 
action.  In  its  ancient  sense,  "Buitor"  meant 
one  who  was  bound  to  attend  the  county 
court;     also,  one  who  formed  part  ot  the 

SUITORS'  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNT.  Former- 
ly suitors  in  the  English  court  ot  chancery 
derived  no  Income  from  their  cash  paid  in- 
to court  unless  it  was  invested  at  their  re- 
quest and  risk.  Now.  however,  it  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  Court  ot  Chancery  (Funds) 
Act  I8T2.  that  all  money  paid  Into  court, 
and  not  required  by  the  suitor  to  be  Invest- 
ed, shall  be  placed  on  deposit,  and  shall 
bear  Interest  at  two  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
the  beneflt  ot  the  suitor  entitled  to  It,  The 
sum  required  tor  the  payment  ot  this  inter- 
est is  produced  by  placing  all  money  in 
court  not  required  for  meeting  current  de- 
mands In  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  reduction  ot  the  national  debt,  who 
Invest  It  in  government  aecurltles.  This  ar- 
rangement Is  called  the  "suitors'  deposit  ac- 
count." See  Chancery  Funds  Consolidated 
Rules.  1874;  Report  ot  Chancery  Funds  Com- 
missioners (1864)  Ivli. 

SUITORS'  FEE  FUND.  A  fund  arising 
partly  from  the  fees  ot  the  English  court  o( 

hancery.  and  partly  from  the  surplus  In- 
ome  of  the  suitors'  fund  (5.  v.)  Out  of  it 
the  sslaries  and  other  espenseH  ot  the  court 
0/  chancery  were  paid.  By  the  Courts  of 
Justice  (Salaries  and  Funds)  Act  1866.  the 
suitors'  tee  fund  was  transferred  to  the  com- 
missioners for  tbe  reduction  ot  the  national 
debt,  and  the  salaries  and  expenses  formerly 
paid  out  ot  it  were  charged  on  the  consoli- 
dated fund.    Rep.  Chanc.  Fund  Comm.  1SG4. 

SUITORS'   FUND.    A   fund   belonging   to 

e  Biigllsh  court  of  chancery,  and  consisting 
of  two  parts.     Fund  A  consisted  ot  govern- 
nt  stocks  resulting  from  the  investment  of 
much  of  the  money  In  court  belonging  to 
the  suitors  as  was  not  required  for  current 
purposes.     Part  of  the  Income  arising  from 
these  investments  was   employed  In   paying 
■rtaln  expenses  of  the  court,  and   the  bai- 
lee   was    Invested    In    government    stocks, 
which    formed    fund    B.     Subsequently   tbe 
surplus  income  ot  both  funds  was  annually 
added  to  tbe  suitors'  tee  fund   (.4.  v,l.<Br 


Uie  CourtB  of  JueUce,  etc.,  Act  1869,  the 
Bultors'  tund  was  tranaterred  to  the  com- 
mlBSloners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  consolidated  fund  was  made 
liable  for  the  due  payment  of  the  money 
which  belonged  to  the  suitors,  and  had  been 
invested  as  above  stated.  Chanc.  Funds 
Comm.  Rep.  1S64. 

'  stream  of 


SUM  IN  GROSS.  An  entire  sum,  as  dl» 
tingulshed  from  one  composed  of  separate  oi 
specified  parts.    16  Wend.  (N.  T.)  61,  262. 

8UMMA  CARITAS  EST  FACERE  JU8TI' 
tiam  sInguH*  et  omnl  tempore  quando  ne- 
cesae  fuerlt.  Tbe  greatest  cbaritr  Is  to  do 
justice  to  every  one,  and  at  any  time  when- 
ever it  may  be  necessary.    11  Coke,  70. 

8UMMA  EST  LEX  QUAE  PRO  RELIGI- 
one  faclt.  That  Is  tbe  highest  law  which  fa- 
vors relielon.  10  Mod.  117,  119;  2  Chanc. 
Caa.  18. 

SUMMA  RATIO  EST  QUAE  PRO  RELIG- 
lone  faclt.  That  consideration  la  strongest 
which  determines  In  favor  of  religion.  Co. 
Litt  341&;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  <3d  London 
Ed.)  IS;  6  Coke,  14b;  10  Coke,  55a;  2 
Cbanc.  Caa.  IS. 

8UMMAM  ESSE  RATIONEM  QUAE  PRO 
rellglone  facit.  That  consideration  Is  strong- 
est which  determines  in  favor  of  religion. 
Dig.  11.  7.  43,  cited  In  Grotlus  de  Jure  Belli, 
lib.  3,  c.  12,  {  7.    See  10  Mod.  117,  119. 

SUMMARY  PROCEDURE  ON  BILLS  OF 
exchange.  This  phrase  refers  to  St.  18  &  19 
Vict  c.  67,  passed  In  1865,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  remedies  on  bills  and 
notes  by  the  prevention  of  frivolous  or  fic- 
titious defenses.  By  this  statute,  a  defend- 
ant in  an  action  on  a  bill  or  note,  brought 
within  six  months  after  it  has  become  pay- 
able, is  prohibited  from  defending  the  action 
without  the  leave  at  the  court  or  a  judge. 
See  2  Steph.  Comm.  lis,  note;  Lush,  Prac. 
1027. 

SUMMARY  PROCEEDING.  A  form  of  tri- 
al In  which  the  ancient  established  course 
of  legal  proceedings  Is  disregarded,  especial- 
ly In  the  matter  of  trial  by  Jury,  and,  in  the 
case  of  tbe  heavier  crimes,  presentment  by 
a  grand  jury.    See  8  Gray  (Moss.)  329. 

In  no  case  can  tbe  party  he  tried  sum- 
marily unless  when  such  proceedings  are  au- 
thorized by  legislative  authority,  except  per- 
haps in  cases  of  contempts;  for  the  common 
law  Is  a  stranger  to  such  a  mode  of  trial.  4 
Bl.  Comm.  2S0.  See  2  Kent.  Comm.  (6th 
Ed.)  73;  2  Conn.  819;  4  Conn.  535;  37  Me. 
172;  4  Hill  (N.  Y.)  145;  g  Gray  (Mass.) 
329;  4  Dev.  (N.  C.)  15:  10  Yerg.  (Tenn.)  59. 

SUMMARY  TRIALS.  A  modern  term  em- 
ployed to  designate  criminal  trials  before 
magiatrates,  justices  of  the  peace,  or  other 


inferior  judicial  officers  or  courts,  which 
trials  are  not  according  to  the  common-law 
trial  by  jury  on  Indictment,  but  are  con- 
ducted in  a  less  formal  and  cautious  man- 
ner. Only  tbe  minor  offenses  are  tried  thus, 
it  seems  that  the  term  should  Include  a 
trial  on  indictment  if  it  lacks  the  element 
of  trial  by  a  common-law  jury. 

SUMMER-HUS  SILVER.  A  payment  to 
the  lords  of  the  wood  on  tbe  Wealds  of 
Kent,  who  used  to  visit  those  places  in  snm- 
mer,  when 'their  under  tenants  were  bound 
to  prepare  little  summer  houses  for  their 
reception,  or  else  pay  a  composition  in  mon- 
ey. Cnstumale  de  Newlngton  Juxta  Sitting- 
bum,  M.  S.;  Cowell. 

SUMMING  UP.  In  pracUce.  The  act  of 
making  a  speech  before  a  court  and  jury, 
after  all  the  evidence  has  been  heard.  In 
favor  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  cause.  Is 
called  "summing  up."  When  the  judge  de- 
livers his  charge  to  the  jury,  he  usually  sums 
up  tbe  evidence  in  the  case.  6  Harg.  St.  Tr. 
832;  1  Chit.  Grim.  Law,  632.    See  "Charge." 

SUMMON.  In  practice.  To  notify  the  de- 
fendant that  an  action  has  been  instituted 
against  him,  and  that  he  is  required  to  an- 
swer to  it  at  a  time  and  place  named.  This 
is  done  by  a  proper  officer's  either  giving  the 
defendant  a  copy  of  the  summons,  or  having 
it  at  his  house,  or  by  reading  the  s 
to  him. 


SUMMONITIO  (Law  Lat.)  Id  old  English 
practice.  A  summoning  or  summons;  a  writ 
by  which  a  party  was  summoned  to  appear 
in  court,  of  which  there  were  various  kinds. 
Spelman;   Fleta,  lib.  6,  c.  6. 

A  command  or  precept  of  the  king  tliat  one 
be  before  him  to  answer  or  do  something, 
or  that  one  be  and  have  such  a  one  to  answer 
or  to  do  something.    Bracton,  fol.  333. 

8UMM0NITI0NES  AUT  CITATIONES 
nuliae  ilceant  fieri  tntra  palatium  regis.   Let 

_  -  citations  be  served  within 

the  king's  palace.    3  Inst.  141. 

SUMMONITORES  8CACCARII.  Officers 
who  assisted  in  collecting  the  revenues  by 
citing  the  defaulters  therein  Into  the  court 
of  exchequer. 

SUMMONS. 

in  Common-Law  Practice.    The  name 

of  a  writ  commanding  the  sheriff,  or  other 
thorized  officer,  to  notify  a  party  to  ap- 
pear in  court  to  answer  a  complaint  maile 
against  him,  and  in  the  said  writ  specified. 
a  day  therein  mentioned.  Viner,  Abr.:  2 
Sellon,  Prac.  356;    3  Bl.  Comm.  279. 

The  writ  of  summons  was  substituted  by 
St.  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  39,  for  the  original  writs 
by  which  actions  were  formerly  commenced. 
Code  Practice.  The  proceeding 
"  action  In  many  of  the  code 
tatea  consists  of  a  notice  to  defendant, 
requiring  him  to  serve  an  answer  to  the 


SUMMONS  AND  SEVERANCE         (S 

complaint.  It  is  ardinarily  signed  b;  the 
plaintiff  or  his  attorney,  bears  do  teste,  and 
Is  not  process.  It  may  be  served  by  any 
disinterested  person  or  by  the  attorney. 

In  other  code  states  the  summons  runs  tn 
the  name  of  the  state  or  people,  is  Issued  by 
the  clerk  under  seal,  and  Is  served  by  the 

Some  of  tbe  states  permit  tbe  use  of  either 
of  these  two  modes  of  summons.    See  "Pro- 


SUMMONS  AND  SEVERANCE.   See  "Sev- 

8UMMUM  JUS  (Lat)  Strict  right;  ex- 
treme right.  3  Bl.  Comm.  392;  1  Burrows, 
54.  The  extremity  or  rigor  of  tbe  law. 
Burr.  Sett.  Caa.  5SS.  Lord  Bacon  applies 
tbe  pbrase  to  strict  law,  untempered  by 
equity.    Works.  IV.  274. 

SUMMUM  JUS,  SUMMA   INJURIA.     Tbe 

rigor  or  height  of  law  is  the  height  of  wrong. 
Hob.  125.  , 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS.  Laws  relating  to 
the  expenses  of  the  people,  and  made  to  re- 
strain excees  in  apparel,  food,  drink,  furnl- 

Tbey   originated   In   tbe  view   that  luxury 

Is,  tn  EODie  of  Its  degrees,  opposed  to  public 
policy,  and  that  the  state  Is  bound  to  Inter- 
fere against  It.  Montesq.  Esprit  des  Lois,  bk. 
"     ;.  2,  4,  and  Tacitus,  Ann.  bk.  2,  c.  33;   Id. 


bk.  ; 


:.  52. 


In  England,  in  1336,  It  wae  enacted  (10 
Edw,  111.  c.  3),  that,  inasmuch  as  many  mis- 
chiefs bad  happened  to  the  people  of  the 
realm  by  excessive  and  costly  meats,  by 
which,  among  other  things,  many  who  as- 
pired in  this  reepect  beyond  their  means 
were  impoverished  and  unable  to  aid  them- 
selves or  their  liege  lord  in  time  of  need, 
alt  men  were  forbidden  to  have  served  more 
than  two  courses  at  a  meal,  each  of  but  two 
sorts  of  victual,  except  on  the  principal 
feasts  of  the  year,  and  then  only  three 
courses  were  allowed.  Black  stone  states 
that  this  is  still  unrepealed.  4  Bl.  Comm. 
170.  Subsequent  Etatutes— that  of  1363.  and 
those  of  1463  and  1482 —regulated  the  dreas, 
and  to  some  extent  tbe  diet,  of  tbe  people. 
with  careful  regard  to  their  rank.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  statutes  will  he  found  in 
Knight's  History  of  England,  vol  2.  pp.  272- 
274.    They  were  repealed  by  1  Jac.  I.  c.  25. 

SUNDAY.  The  first  day  of  the  week.  In 
some  of  the  New  England  states  it  begins  at 
snnsettjng  on  Saturday,  and  ends  at  the 
same  time  the  next  day;  but  In  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  it  generally  commences 
at  twelve  o'elocli  on  the  night  between  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  and  ends  in  twenty-four 
hours  thereafter.  B  Gil!  &  J.  (Md.i  268. 
And  see  Bac.  Abr.  "Heresy,  etc,"  (D).  "Sher- 
ir"  (N  4);  1  Salk.  78;  1  Sellon.  Prac.  12, 
The  "Sabbath,"  the  "Lord's  Day."  and  "Sun- 
day" all  mean  the  same  thing,  6  Gil]  ft  J. 
(Md.)  268.  See  3  Watts  (Pa.)  56,  68;  G 
Watts  (Pa.)  231. 

8U0  NOMINE  (Lat.)    In  hie  own  name. 


.]SUPERDEMANDA 


SUPER  FIDEM  CHARTARUM,  MORTUIft 
teatibua,  erit  ad  patrlam  de  necessitate  re- 
currendum.  The  truth  of  charters  Is  neces- 
sarily to  be  referred  to  a  Jury  when  the  wit- 
nesses are  dead.    Co.  Litt,  6. 

SUPER  JURARE.  A  term  anciently  used 
when  a  criminal  endeavored  to  excuse  him- 
self by  his  own  oath,  or  the  oath  of  one  or 
two  witnesses,  and  the  crime  objected 
against  him  was  so  plain  and  notorious  that 
he  was  convicted  on  the  oaths  of  many  more 
witnesses.    Wharton, 

SUPER  PRAEROGATIVA  REGIS.  A  Writ 
which  formerly  lay  against  tbe  king's  ten- 
ant's widow  for  marrying  without  the  royal 
license.     Fltih.  Nat.  Brev.  174. 

SUPER  STATUTO.  1  Bdw.  III.  c.  12.  A 
writ  that  lay  against  the  king's  tenant  hold- 
ing In  chief,  who  aliened  tbe  king's  land 
without  his  license. 

SUPER  STATUTO  DE  ARTICULIS  CLE- 
rl,  A  writ  which  lay  against  a  sheriff  or 
other  officer  who  distrained  in  the  king's 
highway,  or  on  lands  anciently  belonging  to 
the  church. 

SUPER  STATUTO  FACTO  POUR  SENE- 
•chal  et  marshal  de  roy,  etc.  A  writ  which 
lay  against  a  steward  or  marshal  for  holding 
plea  In  his  court,  or  for  trespass  or  contracts 
not  made  or  arising  within  the  king's  house- 
hold. 

SUPER  STATUTO  VERSUS  SERVAN- 
tea  et  laboratores.  A  writ  which  lay  against 
bim  who  kept  any  servants  who  had  left  the 
service  of  another,  contrary  to  law. 

SUPER  VISUM  CORPORE  (Lat.)  Upon 
view  of  the  body.  When  an  inquest  is  held 
over  a  body  found  dead,  it  must  be  auper 

vinum  ciirjuiii'.    See  "Coroner." 

SUPERCARGO.  In  maritime  law.  A  per- 
son specially  employed  by  the  owner  of  a 
cargo  to  take  charge  of  and  sell  to  the  beat 
advantage  merchandlBc  which  has  been  ship- 
ped, and  to  purchase  returning  cargoes  and 
to  receive  freight,  aa  he  may  be  authorized. 

Supercargoes  have  complete  control  over 
the  cargo  and  everything  which  immediately 
concerns  It.  unless  their  authority  is  either 
expressly  or  Impliedly  restrained.  12  Bast. 
3S1.  Under  certain  circumstances,  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  cargo  (4  Maek.  115.  See  1' 
Gill  t  J.  [Md.i  1).  but  tbe  supercargo  has 
no  power  to  Interfere  with  the  government 
of  the  ship  (3  Pardessus,  note  646;  1  Boul. 
P.  Dr,  Com.  421). 

SUPERDEMANDA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old 
E-igllsh  practice.  An  over  demand;  a  de- 
mand of  more  than  was  Just  or  due,  Cadit 
in  misericordiam  pro  Siiperdemanda.  be- 
comes subject  to  amercement  for  his  over 
demand.     Bracton,  tol.  179b. 


SUPERFICIARIUS 
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8UPERFICIARIUS    (Lat.)     Id    civil    law. 

Ho  who  has  built  upon  the  soil  of  another, 
whlcfa  he  hae  hired  for  a  number  of  years  or 
forever,  yielding  a  yearly  rent  ThU  is  not 
very  different  from  the  owner  of  a  lot  on 
ground  ;-ent  In  Pennsylvania,    Dig.  43.  18.  1. 


SUPERFLUOUS  LANDS.  In  Engl leb  law. 
Lands  acquired  by  a  railway  company  under 
its  statutory  powers,  and  not  required  for 
ttie  purposes  of  Its  undertaking.  The  com- 
pany Is  iMund.  within  a  certain  time,  to  sell 
such  lands,  and,  if  it  does  not,  tliey  vest  In 
and  become  the  property  of  the  owners  of 
the  adjoining  lands.     13  Ch.  Dlv.  607. 


SUPEKiNSTITUTION.  Where  a  church 
is  full  by  iDHtitution,  and  a  second  institu- 
tion is  granted  to  the  eame  church,  this  is  a 
euperlnstltution.  and  necessarily  raises  the 
question  who  is  entitled  to  the  benefice.  It 
is  said  that  the  party  who  obtains  a  super- 
institution  may  try  his  title  by  ejectment, 
but  that,  in  coneequence  of  Its  Inconven- 
iences, this  method  Is  discouraged,  and  the 
more  usual  remedy  of  a  guare  impedit  adopt- 
ed.    Phlllim.  Eec.  Law,  476. 

SUPERIOR.  One  who  has  a  right  to  com- 
mand; one  who  holds  a  superior  rank;  as. 
a  soldier  is  bound  to  obey  his  superior. 

In  estates,  some  are  superior  to  others. 
An  estate  entitled  to  a  servitude  or  easement 
over  another  estate  is  called  the  "superior" 
or  "dominant,"  and  the  other  the  "inferior" 
or  "servient,"  estate.    1  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1612. 

SUPERIOR  AND  VASSAL.  In  Scotch  law. 
A  feudal  relation  corresponding  with  the 
English  "lord  and  tenant."    Bell,  Dtct. 

SUPERIOR  COURT. 

In  Engllah  l.^w.  A  term  applied  col- 
lectively to  the  three  courts  of  common  law 
at  Westminster,  namely,  the  king's  bench, 
the  common  pleas,  the  exchequer. 

It  denotes  a  court  of  intermediate  Juris- 
diction between  the  courts  of  inferior  or 
limited  Jurisdiction  and  the  courts  of  last 

In  American  Law.  A  court  of  Interme- 
diate Jurisdiction  between  the  inferior  courts 
and  those  of  last  resort. 

In  Delaware  It  is  the  court  of  last  resort; 
and  in  some  of  the  statee  there  Is  a  superior 
court  for  cities. 

SUPERIORITY.  In  Scotch  law.  The  do- 
minium directum  Of  lands,  without  the  prof- 
it.   1  Forbes.  Inst.  pt.  2.  p.  97;    Bell.  Diet. 

SUPERNUMERARII  (Lat.)  In  Roman 
law.  Those  advocates  who  were  not  ttatuti 
■(Q.  V.) 

The  atatitH  were  Inscribed  In  the  matricu- 


lation books,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  college 
of  advocates  in  each  Jurisdiction.  The  su- 
pernumeraries were  not  attached  to  any  bar 
In  particular,  and  could  reside  where  they 
pleased.  They  took  the  place  of  advocates 
by  title  as  vacancies  occurred  in  that  body. 

SUPERONERATIO  (Law  Lat.  auperan^ 
nare).  Surcharging  a  common,  i.  e.,  putting 
in  beasts  of  a  number  or  kind  other  than  the 
right  of  common  allows.  It  can  only  be  of 
a  common  appendant  or  appurtenant.  Brae- 
ton,  fol.  229,  and  Fleta,  lib.  4,  c.  23,  S  4,  give 
two  remedies,  novel  disseisin  and  writ  of 
admeasurement,  by  which  latter  remedy  no 
damages  are  recovered  till  the  second  of- 
fense. Now.  distraining,  trespass,  and  case 
are  used  as  remedies.    3  Bl.  Comm.  238*. 

SUPERONERATIONE  PASTURAE.  A  Ju- 
dicial writ  that  lay  against  him  who  was  im- 
pleaded in  the  county  court  for  the  sur- 
charge of  a  common  with  his  cattle.  In  a  case 
where  he  was  formerly  impleaded  for  It  in 
the  same  court,  and  the  cause  was  removed 
into  one  of  the  superior  courts.    Obsolete. 


SUPERSEDE.  To  stay,  stop.  Interfere 
with,  or  annul;  e.  g..  to  supersede  the  pro- 
ceedings in  outlawry,  or  In  bankruptcy,  or 
In  lunacV.  etc. 

SUPERSEDEAS  (Lat.  that  you  set  aside). 
A  stay  of  proceedings.  The  name  of  a  writ 
containing  a  command  to  stay  the  proceed- 
ings at  law.  It  is  either  express,  by  the 
Issuance  of  a  writ  of  supersedeas,  or  im- 
plied, by  the  issuance  of  a  writ  as  of  cer- 
tiorari.  a  writ  of  error  when  ball  Is  given, 
etc..  which  operate  as  a  supersedeas. 

SUPERSTITIOUS  USE.  in  English  law. 
When  lands,  tenements,  rents,  goods,  or  chat- 
tels are  given,  secured,  or  appointed  for  and 
towards  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  or  chap- 
Iain  to  say  mass;  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  priest  or  other  man  to  pray  for  the  soul 
of  any  dead  man  in  such  a  church  or  else- 
where; to  have  and  maintain  perpetual 
obits,  lamps,  torches,  etc.,  to  l>e  used  at  cer- 
tain times  to  help  to  save  the  souls  of  men 
out  of  purgatory, — in  such  cases,  the  king, 
by  force  of  several  statutes,  is  authorized 
to  direct  and  appoint  all  such  uses  to  such 
purposes  as  are  truly  charitable.  Bac.  Abr. 
"Charitable  Uses  and  Mortmain"  (D) ;  Duke. 
Char.  Uses,  105;    6  Ves.  567;  4  Coke.  104. 

In  the  United  States,  where  all  religious 
opinions  are  free,  and  the  right  to  exercise 
them  is  secured  to  the  people,  a  bequest  to 
support  a  Catholic  priest,  and  perhaps  cer- 
tain other  uses  in  England,  would  not  be 
considered  as  superstitious  uses.  1  Pa.  St. 
49:  8  Pa.  St.  327;  17  Serg.  A  R.  (Pa.)  388: 
I  Wash.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  224.  Yet  many  of 
the  superstitious  uses  of  the  English  law 
would  fall  to  be  considered  as  charities,  and 
would  undoubtedly  come  under  the  prohibi- 
tion against  perpetuities. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL. 


SUPREME  COURT 


practice.  A  proceee  bj  which  a.  party  not 
residing  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  In- 
terior court  may  be  cited  to  appear  Iwfore 
It.    Bell,  Diet. 

SUPPLEMENTAL.  That  which  1b  added 
to  a  thing  to  complete  It;  ae.  a  supple- 
mental affldavlt.  which  Is  an  additional  affi- 
davit to  make  out  a  case;    a.  supplemental 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AFFIDAVIT.  In  prac- 
tice. An  affidavit  made  in  addition  to  a 
previous  affidavit.  Cor  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying some  deficiency  In  it. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  ANSWER.    One  which 

was  filed  In  chancery  For  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting, adding  to,  and  explaining  an  an- 
swer already  flied.    Smith,  Ch.  Prac.  334. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  BILL,  In  equity  prac- 
tice. A  bill  brought  as  an  addition  to  an 
original  bill  to  supply  some  defect  In  Ite 
original  frame  or  Btructure  which  cannot 
be  supplied  by  amendment.  See  1  Paige 
Ch.  (N.  Y.)  son;  15  Mlse.  456;  22  Barb.  (N. 
y.)  JBl;  U  Ala.  IN,  S.)  147;  18  Ala.  <N.  S.) 
771.  It  may  be  brought  by  a  plaintiff  or 
defendant  (2  Atk.  533;  2  Ball  £  B.  140;  1 
Story.  C.  C.  [U.  S.]  21S).  and  as  well  after 
as  before  a  decree  (3  Md.  Ch.  306;  1  Macn. 
A  G.  405;  Story.  Eq.  PI.  !  338:  Hlnde. 
Chanc.  Prac.  43 ) ,  but  must  be  Vithln  a 
reasonable  time  (2  Halst.  [N,  J.]  465).  See 
"Original  Bill." 


SUPPLEMENTAL  CLAIM.  Afurtherclalm 
which  was  filed  when  further  relief  was 
sought  after  the  bringing  of  a  claim.  Smith, 
Ch.  Prac.  6  BE. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  COMPLAINT.  In  code 
practice.  A  complaint  supplying  some  de- 
fect or  omlsBlon  In  the  original  complaint, 
not  curable  by  amendment. 

3UPPLET0RY  OATH.  In  ecclesiastical 
law.  An  oath  given  by  the  judge  to  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  upon  halt  proof,  as  by 
one  witness,  already  made.  The  oath,  added 
to  the  half  proof,  enableB  the  judge  to  de- 
cide. It  Is  discretionary  with  the  judge. 
Strange,  80;  3  Bl.  Comm.  370*. 

SUPPLICATIO  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  A  pe- 
tition tor  pardon  of  a  first  offense;  also,  a 
petition  tor  reversal  of  Judgment;  also, 
equivalent  to  dupUcatio,  which  is  our  "re- 
Joinder."    Calv.  Lex. 

SUPPLICAVIT  (Lat.)  In  English  law. 
The  name  of  a  writ  iBBulug  out  of  the  king's 
bench  or  chancery  tor  taking  sureties  of 
the  peace.  It  is  commonly  directed  to  the 
justices  ot  the  peace,  when  they  are  averse 
to  acting  in  the  affair  in  their  judicial  ca- 
pacity. 4  Bl.  Comm.  233.  See  Vlner,  Abr.; 
Comyn,  Dig.  "Chancery"  (4  R).  "Forcible 
Entry"  <D  16,  17). 

8UPPLICIUM  (Lat.)    In  civil  law.  A  cor- 


poral punishment  ordained  by  law;  tbe  pun- 
ishment of  death;  so  called  because  it  was 
customary  to  accompany  the  guilty  man  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  there  offer  sup- 
plications for  him. 

SUPPLIES.  In  English  taw.  Extraordi- 
nary grants  to  the  king  by  parliament  to 
supply  tbe  exigencies  of  the  state.    Jacob. 

SUPPORT.  In  the  law  of  easements.  The 
right  to  rest  the  beams  or  framework  of  a 
building  into  a  waif  of  an  adjoining  build- 
ing. Also  rights  ot  lateral  and  subjacent 
support  which  pertain  to  owners  ot  adjoin- 
ing lands.  See  "Party  Walls;"  "Lateral  Snp- 
porL" 

In  the  law  of  decedents'  estates  the  term 
"support"  is  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym 
for  the  allowance  ot  articles  or  money  set 
apart  for  the  survivor  and  children. 


SUPPRE88I0  VERl,  EXPRESSIO  FALSI. 
Suppression  of  the  truth  Is  (equivalent  to) 
tbe  expression  of  what  is  false.  11  Wend. 
(N.  T.)  374,  417. 

8UPPRESSI0  VERl,  SUGGESTIO  FALSL 
Suppression  of  tbe  truth  is  equivalent  to 
the  suggestion  of  what  is  false.  23  Barb. 
(N.  Y.)  621,  625. 

SUPRA  (Lat.)    Above;  upon. 

SUPRA  PROTEST  (over  protest).  In 
mercantile  law.  A  term  applied  to  an  ac- 
ceptance ot  a  bill  by  a  third  person,  after 
protest  tor  nonocceptance  by  the  drawee.  3 
Kent,  Comm.  ST. 

SUPREMA  VOLUNTAS  (LaL)     The  last 

will.  Et  supremo  voluntas  guod  mandat 
Herique  jubet,  parere  necesse  eat,  and  what 
a  last  will  commands  and  orders  to  be  don« 
must  be  obeyed.    Doderldge,  J.,  Latch,  137. 

SUPREMACY.  Sovereign  dominion,  au- 
thority, and  pre-eminence;  tbe  highest  state. 
In  the  United  States,  the  supremacy  reeldea 
in  tbe  people,  and  Is  exercised  by  their  con- 
stitutional representative, — the  president 
and  congress.     See  "Sovereignty." 


SUPREMACY.  OATH  OF.  In  English  law. 
An  oath  to  uphold  the  supreme  power  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  person  ot  the  reigning 
sovereign. 

SUPREME.  That  which  la  superior  to  all 
other  things;  as,  the  supreme  power  ot  the 
state,  which  Is  an  authority  over  alt  others; 
the  supreme  court,  which  is  superior  to  all 
other  courts. 

SUPREME  COURT.  A  court  ot  superior 
jurisdiction  in  many  ot  the  states  of  the 
United  States  and  the  federal  court  of  last 

The  name  Is  properly  applied  to  the  court 
of  last  resort,  and  Is  so  used  in  most  of  .the 
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States.  In  nearly  all  tbe  states  there  U  a 
supreme  court,  but  In  one  or  two  there  Is  a 
court  ot  appellate  Jurisdiction  from  the  su- 
preme court. 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  ERRORS.  InAmer- 
lean  law.  An  appellate  tribunal,  and  the 
court  of  last  resort,  In  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut, 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE. 
The  court  formed  by  the  Engllsb  Judicature 
act  of  1ST3,  as  modified  by  the  Judicature 
act  of  ISTG,  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  act  of 
1876.  and  the  Judicature  acts  of  1877,  1879, 
and  1881,  in  substitution  for  the  vartous  su- 
perior courts  of  law,  equity,  admiralty,  pro- 
bate, and  divorce,  existing  when  the  act  was 
passed,  Including  the  court  of  appeal  in 
cbancery  and  bankruptcy,  and  the  exchequer 
chamber.  It  consists  of  two  permanent  divi- 
sions, vl*.,  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction, 
called  the  "high  court  of  Justice,"  and  a 
court  of  appellate  Jurisdiction,  called  the 
"court  of  appeal."  Its  title  of  "supreme"  is 
now  a  misnomer,  as  the  superior  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  bouse  of  lords  and  privy 
council,  which  was  originally  intended  to 
be  transferred  to  It,  has  been  allowed  to  re- 
main. 

SUPREME  JUDICIAL  COURT.  In  Amer- 
ican law.  An  appellate  tribunal,  and  the 
court  of  last  resort.  In  the  states  of  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire. 


SUPREMU3  EST,  QUEM  NEMO  8EQUI- 
tur.    He  Is  last  whom  no  one  follows.    Dig. 

50.  16.  92. 

SUR  (French).  Upon.  In  the  titles  of 
real  actions,  "svr"  was  used  to  point  out 
what  the  writ  was  founded  upon.  Thus,  a 
real  action  brought  by  the  owner  of  a  re' 
version  or  seigniory,  in  certain  cases  where 
his  tenant  repudiated  his  tenure,  was  called 
"a  writ  of  right  sur  diaclaimer."  So,  a  writ 
of  entry  sur  disseisin  was  a  real  action  to 
recover  the  possession  of  land  from  a  dis- 

SUR  CUI  IN  VITA.  A  writ  that  lay  for 
the  heir  ot  a  woman  whose  husband  had 
aliened  her  land  In  fee,  and  she  had  omitted 
to  bring  the  writ  of  cut  in  vita  for  the  re- 
covery thereof.  In  which  case,  her  heir 
might  have  this  writ  against  the  tenant 
after  her  decease.  Cowell.  See  "Cui  In 
Vita." 

SURCHARGE.  To  put  more  cattle  upon  a 
common  than  the  herbage  will  sustain,  or 
than  the  party  hath  a  right  to  do.  3  Bl. 
Comm.  237. 

In  case  of  common  without  stint.  It  could 
only  happen  when  Insufficient  herbage  was 
left  for  the  lord's  own  cattle.  1  Rolle,  Abr. 
399, 


trespass  which  must  have  been  brought  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor;  an  action  on  the  case, 
or  a  writ  of  admeasurement  ot  pasture.  2 
Bl.  Comm.  238,  note. 

In    Equity   Practice.     To    prove     the 

omission  of  an  item  from  an  account  which 
is  before  the  court  as  complete,  which  should 
be  Inserted  to  the  credit  of  the  party  sur- 
charging. Story,  Eq.  Jur.  I  G26i  2  Ves.  Jr. 
565;  n  Wheat.  {U.  S.)  237;  8  Rich.  Eq. 
(S.  C)  248.  It  U  opposed  to  "falsify"  (g.  v.) 
Leave  to  surcharge  and  falsify  is  granted  In 
preference  to  opening  an  account.  In  case 
of  an  account  stated  by  the  parties  or  re- 
ported by  an  auditor,  where  the  party  ob- 
taining the  liberty  would  be  concluded  by 
the  account  were  it  not  granted.  See  "Ac- 
count;" "Auditor." 

SURDU3  <Lat.)  In  tbe  civil  law.  Deaf; 
a  deaf  person.  Inst.  2.  12.  3.  Surdits  et 
miituf,  a  deaf  and  dumb  person.  Id.;  Dig. 
28.  1.  6.  1;  Id.  28.  1.  7;  Id.  50.  17.  124;  Fleta, 
lib.  6,  c.  38,  S  1;  Id.  c.  40,  i  2. 

SURETY.  A  person  who  binds  himself  for 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  for  tbe 
performance  of  something  else,  for  another, 
who  Is  already   bound  tor  the  same.     See 

"Suretyship."  ' 

SURETY  COMPANY-  An  association  or 
corporation  engaged  In  the  business  of  of- 
fering Itself,  In  consideration  of  a  premium 
paid,  as  a.  surety  tor  the  fidelity  of  persons 
In  positions  of  trust,  or  tor  the  responsibil- 
ity of  persons  bound  to  the  performance  of 

SURETY  OF  TH&  PEACE.    Surety  of  the 

peace  is  a  species  ot  preventive  Justice,  and 
consists  In  obliging  those  persons  whom 
there  la  a  probable  ground  to  suspect  of 
future  miEbetaavior,  to  stipulate  with,  and  to 
give  full  assurance  to,  the  public  that  such 
offense  as  Is  apprehended  shall  not  take 
place,  by  finding  pledges  or  securities  for 
keeping  the  peace,  or  for  their  good  be- 
havior.   Brown. 

SURETYSHIP.  An  undertaking  to  answer 
tor  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  an-  - 
other,  by  which  the  surety  becomes  bound 
as  the  principal  or  original  debtor  Is  hound. 
It  differs  from  "guaranty"  in  this,  that 
suretyship  is  a  primary  obligation  to  see 
that  the  debt  is  paid,  while  guaranty  is  a 
collateral  undertaking,  essentially  In  the  al- 
ternative, to  pay  the  debt  if  the  debtor  does 
not  pay  It.  24  Pick.  (Mass.)  252.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, a  surety  may  be  sued  as  a  prom- 
isor to  pay  the  debt,  while  a  guarantor  must 

«  sued  specially  on  his  contract.     8  Pick. 

Mass.)   423. 
While  guaranty  applies  only  to  contracts 

ot  under  seal,  and  principally  to  mercan- 
tile obligations,  suretyship  may  apply  to  all 
obligations  under  seal  or  by  parol.  The 
bjecta  are,  however,  nearly  related,  and 
many  of  the  principles  are  common  to  both. 
There  must  be  a  principal  debtor  liable, 
otherwise  the  promise  becomes  an  original 
contract:  and,  the  promise  being  collateral, 
the  surety  must  be  bound  to  no  greater  sxjp 


^URMISE  {Si 

tent  than  the  prlacipal.  Suretrsblp  is  one 
o(  the  contracts  Included  In  the  statute  o( 
frauds  (29  Car.  II.  c.  3). 

Kent,  C.  J.,  divides  eecondar;  undertak- 
ings Into  three  classes:  (1)  Cases  In  which 
the  guaranty  or  promise  Is  collateral  to  the 
principal  contract,  but  Is  made  at  the  same 
time,  and  becomes  an  essentia]  ground  or  the 
credit  given  to  the  principal  or  direct  debtor. 
Here  there  is  not,  and  need  not  be.  any  other 
consideration  than  that  moving  between  the 
creditor  and  original  debtor.  (2)  Cases  In 
which  the  collateral  undertaking  Is  subse- 
quent to  the  creation  of  the  debt,  and  was 
not  the  Inducement  to  It,  though  the  sub- 
sisting liability  la  the  ground  ot  the  prom- 
ise, without  any  distinct  and  unconnected 
Inducement.  Here  there  roust  be  some  fur- 
ther consideration  shown,  having  an  imme- 
diate respect  to  such  liability:  for  the  con- 
sideration for  the  original  debt  will  not  at- 
tach to  this  subsequent  promise.  (3)  When 
the  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  arises 
out  or  some  new  and  original  consideration 
of  benefit  or  harm  moving  between  the  new- 
ly-contracting parties.  8  Johns.  (N.  V.)  29;  ' 
21  N.  Y.  415;  21  Me.  459;  15  Pick,  (Mass.) 
159. 

A  simpler  division  is  into  two  classes: 
<1)  Where  the  principal  obligation  exists 
before  the  collateral  undertaking  is  made. 
(2)  Where  there  is  no  principal  obligation 
prior  in  time  to  the  collateral  undertaking. 
In  the  last  class,  the  principal  obligation 
may  be  contemporaneous  with  or  after  the 
collateral  undertaking.  The  llrst  class  In- 
cludes Kent's  second  and  third,  the  second 
Includes  Kent's  first,  to  which  must  be  added 
cases  where  the  guaranty  referring  to  a 
present  or  future  principal  obligation  does 
not  share  the  consideration  thereof,  but 
proceeds  on  a  distinct  conEideration.  More- 
over, there  are  other  original  undertakings 
out  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  valid.' 
though  by  parol,  besides  his  third  class. 
These  are  where  the  credit  la  given  exclu- 
sively to  the  promisor,  though  the  goods  or 
consideration  pass  to  another.  Under  this 
division,  undertakings  of  the  first  class  are 
original.  (1)  when  the  principal  obligation 
Is  thereby  abrogated;  (2)  when,  without 
such  abrogation,  the  promisor,  for  his  own 
advantage,  apparent  on  the  bargain,  under- 
takes for  some  new  consideration  moving 
to  him  from  the  promisee;  (3)  where  the 
promise  Is  Id  consideration  of  some  loss  or 
disadvantage  to  the  promisee;  <4)  where  the 
promise  is  made  to  the  principal  debtor  on 
a  conaideratioD  moving  from  the  debtor  to 
the  promisor.    TheoI>aid,  Sur.  37  et  seq..  49 

SURMISE  (Law  Fr.  and  Eng.)  In  old 
practice.  Suggestion.  "The  plaintiff,  upon 
a  surmise  of  goods  come  to  the  hands  of  the 
executors,  shall  have  a  sci.  /a."  1  Leon.  68, 
286;  Hardr.  S2.  311. 

SURNAME.  A  name  which  la  added  to  the 
Christian  name.  In  modem  times,  these 
have  become  family  names. 

They  are  called  "surnames."  because  orig- 
inally they  were  written  over  {,svr)  the  name 


S)  SURRENDER 

In  Judicial  writings  uid  contracts.  They  were 
and  are  still  used  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing persons  of  the  same  name.  They 
were  taken  from  Bomethlng  attached  to  the 
persons  assuming  them;  aa,  John  Carpenter, 
Joseph  Black,  Samuel  Little,  etc.  See 
"Name." 

SURPLUS.     That  which  is  left  from  a 
fund  which  has  been  appropriated  for  a  par- 
titular  purpose;    the  remainder  of  a  thing;    . 
the  overplus;    the  residue.    See  18  Ves.  466. 

SURPLUSAGE. 

In  Accounts.    A  greater  dlabursement 

than  the  charges  amount  to;    a  balance  over. 


1  l,e 


,  219. 


'In  Pleading.  Allegations  of  matter 
wholly  foreign  and  Impertinent  to  the  cause. 
All  matter  beyond  the  circumstances  neces- 
sary to  conatltute  the  action  Is  surplusage. 
Cowp.  683;  5  East,  275;  10  East.  205;  2 
Johns.  Caa.  (N.  Y.)  52;  1  Mason  (U.  S.)  57; 
IS  Tex.  656. 

SURPLUSAGIUM  NON  NOCET.  Surplus- 
age doea  no  harm.  3  Bouv.  Inst,  note  2949; 
Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  G59. 

SURPRISE.  In  equity  practice.  The  act 
by  which  a  party  who  la  entering  into  a  con- 
tract la  taken  unawares,  by  which  sudden 
confusion  or  perplexity  la  created,  which 
renders  It  proper  that  a  court  of  equity 
should  relieve  the  party  bo  surprised.  2 
Brown.  Ch.  150;  1  Story.  Eq.  Jur.  5  120.  note. 

The  situation  In  which  a  party  is  placed, 
without  any  default  of  his  own,  which  will 
be  injurious  to  hia  interests.  8  Mart.  (La,; 
N.  S.)   407, 

Mr,  Jeremy  (Eq.  Jur.  366,  383,  note) 
flecma  to  think  that  the  word  "surprise"  ie  a 
technical  expression,  and  nearly  aynony- 
mous  with  "fraud."  It  la  aometlmeB  uaed 
In  this  sense  when  it  is  deemed  preaumpttve 
of,  or  approaching  to,  fraud.  1  Fonbl.  E!q. 
123;  3  Chanc.  Cas.  56,  74,  103,  114.  See  6 
Ves.  327,  338;  16  Ves.  81,  86.  87;  2  Brown. 
Ch.  326;    1  Cox,  340. 

SURREBUTTER.  In  pleading.  The  plain- 
tiff's answer  to  the  defendant's  rebutter.  It 
is  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  the  replica- 
tion. See  6  Comyn,  Dig.  185;  7  Comyn,  Dig. 
389. 

SURREJOINDER.  In  pleading.  Theplaln- 
tllTB  answer  to  the  defendant's  rejoinder. 
It  Is  governed  in  every  respect  by  the  same 
rules  aa  the  replication.  Steph,  PI,  77; 
Archb.  Civ.  PI.  284;    7  Comyn.  Dig.  389. 

SURRENDER.  A  yielding  up  of  an  esMte 
for  life  or  years  to  him  who  has  an  Imme- 
diate estate  In  reversion  or  remainder,  by 
which  the  lesser  estate  is  merged  in  the 
greater  by  mutual  agreement.  Co.  Lltt. 
337b. 

The  deed  by  which  the  surrender  is  made. 

A  surrender  Is  of  a  nature  directly  oppo- 
site to  a  release;  for,  as  the  latter  operates 
by  the  greater  estate  descending  upon  the 
less,  the  former  is  the  falling  of  a  less  es- 
tate into  a  greater,  by  deed.    A  Burrender 


SURRENDER  BY  BAIL  (68 

Immediatel)'  dlTeets  the  estate  of  the  sur- 
readerer,  and  vests  It  in  tbe  surrenderee, 
even  without  the  assent  of  the  latter.  Sbep. 
Touch.  300,  301. 

The  technical  and  proper  words  of  this 
conveyance  are,  surrender  and  yield  'up; 
but  any  torm  of  words  by  which  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  Is  sufficiently  manifested 
will  operate  as  a  surrender.  Perk.  %  607;  1 
Term  R.  441;  Comyn.  Dig.  "Surrender"  (A). 

The  surrender  may  be  express  or  Implied. 
The  latter  Is  when  an  estate  Incompatible 
with  the  existing  estate  is  accepted,  or  the 
lessee  takes  a  new  lease  of  the  same  lands, 
16  Johns.  (N.  Y.)   2g;    2  Wils.  26;   1  Barn. 

6  Aid.  50;  2  Bam.  &  Aid.  119;  5  Taunt, 
i>18.    And  see  6  East.  Sti;  9  Barn.  &  C.  2S8; 

7  Watts  (Pa.)  123;  Cruise,  Dig.  tit.  32,  c.  7; 
Comyn,  Dig.;  4  Kent.  Comm.  102;  Rotle, 
Abr.;  11  EftBt.  317.  note. 


SURRENDER  OF  COPYHOLD.  The  yield- 
ing of  a  copyhold  Into  the  bands  of  the  lord. 
The  usual  method  of  transferring  copy- 
holds was  by  a  surrender  of  the  copyhold 
to  tbe  lord,  to  the  use  ot  the  Intended  trans- 
feree, and  the  acceptance  ot  him  by  the  lord. 

SURRENDER  OF  CRIMINALS.     The  act 

by  which  the  public  authorities  deliver  a 
person  accused  of  a  crime,  and  who  is  found 
in  their  Jurisdiction,  to  the  authorities  with- 
in whose  jurisdiction  It  is  alleged  the  crime 
has  been  committed.    See  "Extradition." 

SURRENDER  TO  USES  OP  WILL.  A 
right  of  copyholders  in  some  manors  to  de- 
vise their  copyholds  by  surrendering  them 
to  the  uses  of  their  wills  during  their  lives. 


SURRENDEROR.  One  who  makes  a  sur- 
render; as.  when  tbe  tenant  gives  up  tbe 
estate  and  cancels  his  lease  before  the  ex- 
piration ol  the  term.  One  who  yields  up  a 
freehold  estate  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing It. 


SURROGATE  (Lat.  wrrogatus,  from  #«6- 
Togare,  or  ^urrogare.  to  substitute).  ' 

In  English  Law.  A  deputy  or  substi- 
tute of  the  chancellor,  bishop,  ecclesiastical 
or  admiralty  Judge,  appointed  by  bim.  He 
must  take  an  oath  of  office.  He  can  grant 
licenses,  hold  courts,  and  adjudicate  cases  to 
the  Eame  extent  and  with  the  same  author- 
ity as  bis  principal,  provided  his  grant  of 
powers  has  been  coextensive  with  those  pos- 
sessed by  his  principal.  Tbe  office  has  arisen 
by  usage,  but  Is  sanctioned  by  canon  128, 
and  recognized  by  St.  26  Geo.  11.  c.  33,  5G 
Geo.  HI.  c.  82.  and  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  53.  by 
which  latter  act  it  was  provided  that  the 
surrogates  o(  the  arches  and  consistory  ot 
London  are  to  continue  after  the  death  of 
the  Judges  of  those  courts  till  new  appoint- 


ments are  made.  1  Pblllim.  Ecc.  Law.  205;  3 
Burn,  Ecc.  Law.  667. 

In   American    Law.    A  term   used   In 

some  states  to  denote  the  Judge  to  whom 
Jurisdiction  of  tbe  probate  of  wilts,  tbe  grant 
of  administration,  and  of  guardianship  Is 
confided.  In  some  states,  he  is  called  "sur- 
rogate." in  others.  "Judge  of  probate,"  "reg- 
leter,"  "Judge  of  the  orphans'  court."  etc. 
He  Is  ordinarily  a  county  officer,  with  a 
local  Jurisdiction  limited  to  bis  county, 

8URSISA  (Law  Lat.;  from  Law  Fr.  sur- 
law.  In  the  United  States.  A  state  tribunal, 
with  similar  jurisdiction  to  the  court  of  or- 
dinary, court  of  probate,  etc.  {g.  v.)  relating 
to  matters  of  probate,  etc.  2  Kent,  Comm. 
409,  note  (b), 

SURSISA  (Law  Lat.  from  Law  Fr.  lur- 
sise,  g.  v.)  In  old  English  law.  Neglect; 
default.  Potest  defendere  summottitionem  et 
may  defend  [denyl  tbe  sum- 
and  tbe  default.    Bracton.  fol.  356. 


8URSI8E  (Law  Fr.  from  m,i-/-hiT,  </.  r.) 
In  old  English  law.  Neglect;  omission;  de- 
fault; a  ceasing  or  cessation,  De  somounses, 
et  de  saraisea.  et  de  easoines.  Brltt.  c,  ISO, 
E  fci  le  cri  oral  e  auracra.  la  suraiae  U  Rei 
amend,  and  whoever  hears  the  cry  [hue  and 
cry],  and  neglects  to  pursue  it.  shall  make 
amends  for  the  neglect  to  the  king.  LL.  Gut. 
Conq.  lib.  4S, 

SURSrSER,  or  SURCESSER  (Law  Fr.) 
To  neglect;  to  omit  doing  a  thing;  to  sur- 
cease: to  fall  to  obey  process.  Bi  Icvesgue 
auraist  noatre  somuunae.  si  soit  attache  de 
vener  par  dealresse.  If  the  bishop  fall  to 
obey  our  summons,  he  shall  be  attached  to 
appear  by  distress.    Brltt.  c.  26.    See  "Sur- 


8URVEY.  The  act  by  which  the  quantity 
of  a  piece  of  land  is  ascertained.  Tbe  paper 
containing  a  statement  of  the  courses,  dis- 
tances, and  quantity  of  land  is  also  called  a 
"survey." 

By  "survey"  Is  also  understood  an  exam- 
ination: as,  a  survey  has  been  made  of  your 
house,  and  now  the  Insurance  company  will 
Insure  It. 

SURVEY  OF  A  VESSEL,  An  examination 
ot  a  vessel  to  determine  her  condition.  It 
Is  frequently  had  where  some  disaster  has 
befallen  the  ship  before  proceeding  to  make 
repairs,  or  take  measures  for  saving  her, 

SURVIVOR.  One  who  survives  another; 
one  who  outlives  another;  one  of  two  or 
more  persona  who  Uvea  after  the  other  or 
others  have  deceased;  the  longest  liver  of 
two  or  more  joint  tenants,  or  of  any  two  or 
more  persons  who  have  a  Joint  Interest  in 
anything.    See  2  Bl.  Comm.  183,  1S4, 

One  or  more  of  certain  Individuals  named 
or   referred   to,   who  are  living  when   any 


SURVIVORSHIP  (OT 

other  or  others  of  them  happen  to  die.    See 
1  CuBh.  (Maaa.)  118;  11  Qrat.  (Va.)  67. 

This  te  the  natural  and  proper  meaning 
of  the  term,  which  is  usually  given  to  it 
by  the  courts.  In  the  construction  or  wills. 
i  Jann.  Wills.  609-616  (435-439.  Perkins'  Ed. 
1849).  Id  some  cases,  however,  "survivor" 
has  been  construed  to  mean  "other,"  where 
It  has  appeared  necessary  In  order  to  give 
eSei^t  to  the  apparent  intention  at  the  tes- 
tator. See  Id.  616-619  (440-442,  Perkins' 
Ed.):  2  Williams,  Bx're,  1256. 

SURVIVORSHIP.  The  living  of  one  or 
two  or  more  persons  after  the  death  of  the 
other  or  others. 

Survivorship  is  where  a  person  becomes 
entitled  to  property  by  reason  of  his  haying 
survived  another  person  who  had  an  interest 
in  It.  The  most  familiar  example  is  In  the 
case  of  Joint  tenants,  the  rule  being  that,  on 
the  death  of  one  ol  two  Joint  tenants,  the 
whole  property  passes  to  the  survivor. 

SURVIVORSHIP,  CLAUSE  OF.  An  ex- 
press clause  In  a  devise  or  deed  of  gift  to 
tenants  in  common  that  the  property  Is  to 
go  to  the  survivor.  Sometimes  called  the 
"clause  of 


8US' PER  COLL*.  In  English  law.  In 
English  practice,  a  calendar  la  made  out  of 
attainted  criminals,  and  the  Judge  signs  the 
calendar  with  their  separate  Judgments  in 
the  margin.  In  the  case  of  a  capita!  felony,  it 
Is  written  opposite  the  prisoner's  name,  "' 
him  be  hanged  by  the  neck,"  which,  when 
the  proceedings  were  in  Latin,  was  ' 
pendatuT  per  collum."  or,  In  the  abhrevlated 
form,  "ftux'  per  ciir."    4  Bl.  Comm.  403. 

SUSPENDER.  In  Scotch  law.  He  In 
whose  favor  a.  suspension  is  made. 

In  general,  a  suspender  is  required  to 
give  caution  to  pay  the  debt  in  the  event  it 
shall  be  found  due.  ,  Where  the  suspender 
cannot,  from  his  low  or  suspected  circum- 
stances, procure  unquestionable  security,  the 
lords  admit  Juratory  caution;  but  the  rea- 
sons of  suspension  are  in  that  case  to  be 
considered  with  particular  accuracy  at  pass- 
ing the  bill.  Act  8  Nov.  1682:  Ersk.  Inst. 
4.  3.  6. 

SU8PENDERE  (LawLat.)  InoIdEngilsh 
law.  To  hang:  to  execute  by  hanging.  Bus- 
pensua.  hanged.    See  "Sois'  per  Coll'." 

SUSPENSE.  When  a  rent,  profit  a  pren- 
dre, and  the  like.  are.  In  consequence  of  the 
unity  of  possession  of  the  rent,  etc.,  of  the 
land  out  of  which  they  Issue,  not  in  essi 
a  time,  they  are  said  to  be  in  suspense,  tunc 
dormlvnt ;  but  they  may  be  revived 
awakened.    Co.  Lltt.  313a. 

SUSPENSION.    A  temporary  stop    of 
right,  of  a  law,  and  the  like. 

In  times  of  war,  the  Kabeaa  carpui  act  may 
be  suspended  by  lawful  authority. 

There  may  be  a  suapenelon  of  an  ofBcer' 
duties  or  powers  when  he  is  charged  with 
crimes.    Wood,  Inst.  510. 

Suspension  of  a  right  in  an  estfite  la  a 
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partial  extinguishment,  or  an  extinguish- 
ment for  a  time.  It  differs  from  an  extin- 
guishment in  this,  a  suspended  right  may 
be  revived;  one  extlngulehed  Is  absolutely 
dead.     Bac.  Abr.  "ExtingulBhment"  (A). 

The  suspension  of  a  statute  for  a  limited 
time  operates  so  as  to  prevent  Its  operation 
(or  the  time;  but  It  has  not  the  effect  of  a 
repeal,     3.  Dall.   (Pa.)   365. 

iD  Scotch  Law.  That  form  of  law  by 
which  the  effect  of  a  sentence  condemnatory, 
that  has  not  yet  received  execution.  Is  Stayed 

postponed  till  the  cause  be  again  consid- 
ered. Ersk.  Inst.  4.  3.  5.  Suspension  la 
competent,  also,  even  where  there  is  no  de- 
for  putting  a  stop  to  any  Illegal  act 
whatsoever.    Ersk.  Inst.  4.  3.  7. 

Letters  of  suspension  bear  the  form  of  a 
summons,  which  contains  a  warrant  to  cite 
charter. 

— In  Ecciealaatlcal  Law.  An  ecclesias- 
tical censure,  by  which  a  spiritual  person  is 
either  Interdicted  the  exercise  of  his  ecclesi- 
astical function,  or  hindered  from  receiving 
profits  of  hia  benefice.  It  may  be  par- 
or  total:  for  a  limited  time,  or  forever, 
when  it  la  called  "deprivation"  or  "amotion." 
Aylitte.  Par.  501, 

SUSPENSION  OF  A  RIGHT.  The  act  by 
which  a  party  is  deprived  of  the  exercise  of 
his  right  for  a  time. 

When  a  right  is  suspended  by  operation 
of  law,  the  right  Is  revived  the  moment  the 
bar  is  removed:  hut  when  the  right  Is  sus- 
pended by  the  act  of  the  party,  It  is  gone 
forever. 

SUSPENSION  OF  ARMS.    An  agreement 
between  belligerents,  made  for  a  short  time, 
for  a  particular  place,  to  cease  hostilities 
between  them. 

SUSPENSION,  PLEAS  IN.  Those  alleg- 
ing matter  of  temporary  Incapacity  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  action.     Stepb.  PI.  45. 

SUSPENSIVE  CONDITION.     One  which 

prevents  a  contract  from  going  Into  opera- 
tion until  It  has  been  fulQUed;  as.  If  I 
promise  to  pay  you  one  thousand  dollars  on 
condition  that  the  ship  Thomas  Jefferson 
shall  arrive  from  Havre,  the  contract  Is  aus- 
pended  until  the  arrival  of  the  ship.  1  Bouv. 
Inst,  note  731. 

SUUM  CIQUE  TRIBUERE  (Lat)  To  ren- 
der unto  every  man  that  which  belongs  t» 
him.  One  of  the  three  precepts  to  whicb 
Justinian  said  that  the  law  might  be  re- 
duced. Inst.  1.  1.  3.  The  others  are  alterum- 
non  laedere  and  honeste  vivere  (q.  v.) 

SUUS  HAERE8  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  The 
proper  heir,  as  It  were,  not  called  in  from 
outside. 

Those  dBBcendants  who  were  under  the 
power  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  who  are  moet  nearly  related  to 
him.    Calv.  Lex. 

SUUS  JUDEX  (Lat)  In  old  English  law. 
A  proper  Judge:  a  Judge  having  cognizance 
of  a  cause.  Literally,  one's  own  Judge. 
Brafiton,  tol.  401, 
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SUZERErCN  (NormaD  Fr  suz.  under,  and 
re  or  rey.  king)-  A  lord  who  posseasee  a 
flef  whence  'otber  Beta  Issue.  Diet,  de 
I'Academle  Francalse.  A  tenant  in  capite  or' 
Immediately  under  the  king.  Note  77  ot  But- 
ler ft  Hargrave's  notes,  Co.  Litt.  lib.  3. 

SWAIN  MOTE,  SWEIN  MOTE,  or  SWAIN 
gemote  </rom  Saxon  sicartff,  an  attendant,  or 
boclandman,  or  freeholder,  and  mote,  or  ge- 
mote, a  meeting).  In  forest  law,  A  court 
bolden  before  the  verderors,  as  Judges,  by 
the  steward  ot  the  sweln  mote,  thrice  in 
every  year,  the  swelna  or  freeholders  with- 
in the  forest  composing  the  Jury.  Its  prin- 
cipal Jurisdiction  Is,  Qrst,  to  Inquire  Into 
the  oppressions  and  grievances  committed 
by  the  officers  of  the  forest,  and,  secondly, 
1:0  receive  and  try  presentments '  certified 
from  the  court  of  attachments  against  of- 
fenses In  vert  and  venison.  3  Bl.  Comm. 
71,  72;  Cowell. 

SWEAR.  To  take  an  oatti  administered 
by  some  officer  duly  empowered.  See  "Af- 
flrmatlon:"  "Oath." 

To  use  such  profane  language  as  Is  forbid- 
den by  law.  ThiB  is  generally  punished  by 
statutory  provlslone  In  the  several  states. 
See  "ProfanenesB." 

SWEARING  THE  PEACE.  Showing  to  a 
magistrate  that  one  has  Just  cause  to  be 
afraid  of  another  in  consequence  ot  bis 
menaces.  In  order  to  have  htm  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace.    See  "Surety  of  the  Peace." 

SWINDLER.  A  cheat;  one  guilty  of  de- 
frauding divers  persons.  1  Term  R.  71S;  Z 
H.  Bl.  631;  Starkie,  Sland.  A  L.  135.  See  10 
How.  Pr.  (N.  T.)  128. 

Swindling  Is  usually  applied  to  a  transac- 
tion where  the  guilty  party  procures  the  de- 
livery to  him,  under  a  pretended  contract,  of 
the  person&l  property  of  another,  with  the 
felonious  design  of  appropriating  It  to  his 
own  use.  2  Russ.  Crimes,  130;  Alls.  Crlm. 
Law  Sc.  250;  2  Mass.  40S. 

SWORN  BROTHERS,  Persons  who,  by 
mutual  oaths,  covenant  to  share  In  each 
other's  fortunes.    See  Sedg,  Edw.  Conf.  c.  35. 

SYB  AND  SOM  (Saxou).  Peace  and  se- 
curity. Words  occurring  in  the  laws  of  Ca- 
nute. Ealliim  Crialrnvm  niannwn  gyh  and 
aom  gemene.  to  a!l  Christian  men  let  there 
be  common  peace  and  security.  LL.  Ecc. 
CanutI  R.  c.  17. 


SYLLABUS.  A  headnote  of  a  reported 
decision,  briefly  stating  a  conclusion  on  a 
point  of  law  presented  In  the  case. 

SYLVA  CAEDUA  (Lat.)  In  ecclesiastical 
law.  Wood  of  any  kind  which  was  kept  on 
purpose  to  be  cut,  and  which,  being  cut, 
grew  again  from  the  stump  or  root.  Lyndw. 
Prov,  190;  4  Eeeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  90. 

SVMBOLAEOGRAPHY.  Tbe  art  or  cun- 
ning rightly  to  form  and  make  written  In- 
struments.    It  Is  either  Judicial  or  extra- 


Judicial;    the  latter  being  wholly  occupied 

with  such  Instruments  as  concern  matters 
not  yet  judicially  In  controversy,  Buch  as 
instruments  of  agreements  or  contracts,  and 
teataments  or  last  wills.     Wharton, 

SYMBOLIC  DELIVERY.  The  delivery  of 
some  thing  as  a  representation  or  sign  of 
the  delivery  of  some  otber. 

Where  an  actual  delivery  of  goods  cannot 
be  made,  a  symbolical  delivery  ot  some  par- 
ticular thing,  as  a  halfpenny,  will  vest  the 
property  equally  with  an  actual  delivery. 
Long.  Sales,  162;  8  How.  (U.  S.)  399;  6 
Md,  10;  19  N.  H.  419;  39  Me.  496;  11  Gush. 
(Mass.)  2S2;  3  Cal.  140. 


SYNALLAGMATIC  CONTRACT.  In  civil 
law.  A  contract  by  which  each  ot  the 
contracting  parties  binds  himself  to  the 
other.  Such  are  the  contracts  of  sale,  hir- 
ing, etc.    Poth.  Obi.  9. 


SYNDIC.  In  French  law.  The  assignee 
of  a  bankrupt. 

One  wbo  Is  chosen  to  conduct  the  aftaire 
and  attend  to  the  concerns  ot  a  body  cor- 
porate or  community.  In  this  sense,  the 
word  corresponds  to  director  or  manager. 
Rodman,  Notes  to  Code  de  Com.  p.  351;  Civ. 
Code  La,  art.  429;  Dalloz. 

SYNDICATE.  Persons  united  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  enterprise  too  large  for  Individ- 
uals to  undertake. 

A  group  of  financiers  who  buy  up  the 
shares  of  a  company  In  order  to  eell  them  at 
a  profit  by  creating  a  scarcity.  See  108  Pa. 
St.  1G2. 

SYNDICUS  (Greek).  One  chosen  by  a 
college,  municipality,  etc.,  to  defend  Its 
cause,     Calv.  Lex.    See  "Syndic." 

SVNGRAPH  (Greek).  A  deed,  bond,  or 
other  Instrument  of  writing,  under  the  hand 
and  Pea!  of  all  the  parties.  It  was  so  called 
because  the  parties  "wrote  together." 

Formerly  such  writings  were  attested  by 
the  subscription  and  crosses  of  the  wit- 
nesses; afterwards,  to  prevent  frauds  and 
concealments,  they  made  deeds  of  mutual 
covenant  In  a  script  and  rescript,  or  In  a 
part  and  counterpart,  and  In  tbe  middle  be- 
tween the  two  copies  tbey  wrote  the  word 
spngraphus  In  large  letters,  which,  being 
cut  through  the  parchment,  and  one  being 
delivered  to  each  party,  on  being  afterwards 
put  toRether,  proved  their  authenticity. 

Deeds  thus  made   were  denominated   syn- 
graphs  by  the  canonists,  and  by  the  ci 
lawyers,  chirographs.    2  Bl,  Comm.  29fi, 


SYNOD.   An  ecclesiastical  i 
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T.  ETery  pereon  who  wae  convicted  of 
felony,  abort  of  murder,  and  admitted  to  the 
beneflt  ot  clergy,  was  at  one  time  marked 
witti  tbis  letter  upon  tbe  brawn  of  tbc 
thumb.  Tbe  practke  Is  abolished.  T  &  8 
Geo.  IV.  c.  27. 

T.  R.  E.  In  old  records,  ttmpore  Rcgl»  Ed- 
wardi,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward.  Or 
common  ocLurreiicc  in  Domesday  Book. 
where  the  valuation  of  manors  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  is  re- 
counted. 


nae  uiotjtaegue)  are  spoken  of  in  FIcta  aa 
places  ot  nocturnal  resort  by  serrantB.  to 
tbe  neglect  of  their  duties.  Fleta,  lib.  2, 
c.  72,  S  9-    And  see  Id.  c.  82,  S  S. 

TABERNACULUM  {Law  Lat.)  In  old  rec- 
ords. A  public  inn  or  house  of  entertain- 
ment. Consuet.  Dom.  de  Farendon.  MS.  fol. 
48;   Cowell. 

TABERNARIUS     (Lat.     from     Whtho.    a 

In  the  Civil  Law.  A  shop  lieeper.  Dig. 


TABARDER.  One  who  wears  a  tabard  or 
ehort  gown.  Tbe  name  Is  still  used  as  the 
title  of  certain  bachelors  of  arts  on  tbe  old 
foundation  of  Queen's  College.  Oxford.    Enc. 

TABELLA  {Lat.)  In  civil  law.  A  small 
table  on  which  votes  were  often  written. 
Cicero,  in  Rull.  2.  2.  Three  tablets  were 
given  to  the  Judges;  one  with  the  letter  "A" 
for  absoluiio,  one  with  "C"  for  condemns- 
Ho.  and  one  with  '"N  L"  for  nmt  liquet,  not 
proven.    Calv.  Lez. 

TABELLIO  {Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  An  of- 
ficer among  tbe  Romans,  who  reduced  towtit- 
Ing.  and  Into  proper  form,  agreements,  con- 
tracts, wills,  and  other  Instruments,  and  wit- 
nessed their  execution. 

The  term  tabellio  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  tabula,  seu  tabella,  which,  in  this 
sense,  signlfled  those  tablets  or  plates  cov- 
ered with  wai  which  were  then  used  in- 
stead ot  paper.  8  Toullier,  Dr.  Civ.  note 
53;  Delauriere,  sur  Ragneau,  Notaire. 

TahellioneB  differed  from  notaries  in  many 
respects.  They  had  Judicial  jurisdiction  in 
some  cases,  and  from  their  Judgments  there 
were  no  appeals.  Notaries  were  then  tbe 
clerhs  or  alders  of  the  tabelHoneg;  they  re- 
ceived the  agreements  of  the  (wrtles,  which 
they  reduced  to  short  notes;  and  these  con- 
tracts were  not  binding  until  they  were  writ- 
ten i«  exteiiMO.  which  was  done  by  the  ta- 
belliones.  Enc.  de  M.  D'Alembert,  "Tabe!- 
lion;"  Jacob,  "Tabellton;"  Merlin,  Repert. 
"Notaire."  9  1;  3  Giannone,  Istoria  di  Na- 
poll.  p.  86. 

TABERNA  (Lat.  from  tabula,  a  board). 

In  the  Civil  Law.     A  shop,  as  being 

inclosed  with  boards  {quod  tabulis  clavdi- 
tur).  Dig.  14.  3.  3;  Id.  14.  3.  5.  10.  13;  Id. 
14,  3.  8;  Id.  14.  3.  13.  2;  Id.  14.  3.  18. 

Any  building  fit  for  habitation  (omne 
utile  ad  hobitandum  aedi/tcium) .  Dig.  50. 
16, 183. 

A  wine  shop.    Calv.  Lez. 

In     Old     English     Law.      A     drinking 

house;  a  tavern.    Taverns  and  wakes  (laber- 


TABLE  DE  MARBRE  (Fr.)  In  old  French 
»w.  Table  of  Marble;  a  principal  seat  of 
the  admiralty,  so  called.  These  Tables  de 
Marbre  are  frequently  mentioned  In  the  Or- 
donnance  ot  the  Marine.  Ord.  Mar.  llv.  1,  tit 
1,  art.  10;  Id,  tit.  2,  art.  13;  Id.  tit.  3,  art.  3. 

TABLE  RENTS.  Rents  paid  to  bishops 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  appropriated  to  their 
table  or  housekeeping.    Jacob. 

TABLES.  A  synopsis  In  which  many  par 
ticulars  are  brought  together  In  a  general 
view,  as,  genealogical  tables,  which  are  com- 
posed of  the  names  of  persona  belonging  to 
a  family.    2  Bouv.  Inst,  notes  1963,  1964. 

TABLEAU  OF  DISTRIBUTION.  In  Lou- 
isiana. A  list  of  creditors  of  an  insolvent 
estate,  stating  what  each  is  entitled  to.  4 
Mart  {La.;  N.  S.)535. 

TABULA  IN  NAUFRAGIO  (Lat.  a  plank 

in  a  wreck).  In  English  law.  A  Qgurative 
term  used  to  denote  the  power  of  a  third 
mortgagee,  who.  having  obtained  bis  mort- 
gage without  any  knowledge  ot  a  second 
mortgage,  may  acquire  tbe  Brst  incumbrance, 
and  squeeze  out  and  have  satisfaction  before 
the  second.  2  Ves.  Jr.  573;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  bk. 
3,  c.  2,  5  2:  2  Vent  337;  1  Chanc.  Cas,  162; 
1  Story.  Eq.  Jur.  IS  414,  415.  See  "Tack- 
ing." 

TABULAE.  In  civil  law.  Contracts  and 
written  Instruments  of  all  kinds,  especially 
wills.  So  called  because  originally  written 
on  tablets  and  with  wax.    Calv.  Lex. 

TABULAE  NUPTIALE8.  In  tbe  civil  law, 
a  written  record  of  a' marriage;  or  the 
agreement  as  to  the  dot. 
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aaU  infra  melat  de  C,"  i.  e.,  paying  notblng 
for    bis   bogs    running    within    tbat   limit. 

TACIT  (from  Lat.  tacea,  to  be  silent). 
That  which,  although  not  eipreflsed,  la  un- 
derstood from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or 
from  the  provision  of  the  law;    implied. 

TACIT  LAW.  A  law  wblch  derives  Its  au- 
thority [rom  the  common  consent  of  the 
people  without  any  legislative  enactment. 
1  Bouv.  Inst.  120. 

TACIT  RELOCATION.  In  Scotch  law. 
The  tacit  or  Implied  renewal  of  a  lease  when 
the  landlord,  instead  of  wamlne  a  tenant, 
has  allowed  him  to  continue  without  mak- 
ing a  new  agreement.  Bell,  Diet.  "Reloca- 
tion." 

TACIT  TACK.    See  "Tacit  Relocation." 

TACITA    QUAEOAM     HABENTUR    PRO 
exprsasia.  Certain  things,  tboueb  unexpress- 
"     B  expressed.    8  Coke,  40. 


TACK.  In  Scotch  law,  A  contract  of  lo- 
cation by  which  the  use  of  land  or  any  other 
immovable  subject  is  let  to  the  lessee  or 
tacksman  for  a  certain  yearly  rent,  either 
in  money,  the  fruits  o(  the  ground,  or  serv- 
ices. Ersh.  Inst.  2.  6.  &.  This  word  Is  naarly 
synonymous  with  "lease." 

TACK  DUTY.  Rent  reserved  upon  a  lease. 

TACKING. 

Of   Securities.     The   union   of   securl 

ties  given  at  different  times,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  Intermediate  purchaser's  claiming 
title  to  redeem  or  otherwise  discharge  one 
lien,  which  is  prior,  without  redeeming  or 
discharging  other  liens,  also  which  are  sub- 
sequent, to  his  own  title.  Jeremy,  Eq.  Jur. 
bk.  1,  c.  2,  S  1,  pp.  188-191;  1  Story,  Eq.  Jur. 
i  412. 

The  doctrine  is  not  recognised  in  the 
United  States.    37  Vt.  3*B. 

Of    PoBaeulnn.     The    connecting    of 

successive  possessions  by  persona  in  privity, 
■o  as  to  make  a  continuous  adverse  posses- 
sion.    80  Hun  (N.  Y.)   287. 

TACKSMAN.    In  Scotch  law.   A  tenant. 

TACTI3  SACROSANCTtS  (Law  Lat.)  In 
old  Engtish  law.  Touching  the  holy  (evan- 
gelists). Fleta,  lib.  3.  c,  16,  5  21.  "A  bishop 
may  swear  vi»ii  evangeliis  [looking  at  the 
Gospels],  and  not  tactis.  and  It  is  —'-' 
enough."    Vaughan,  C.  J.,  Freem.  133. 

TACTIS    SACR08ANCTIS    SCRIPTURIS 

(Lat.)     In  old  European  law.    Touching  the 
holy  Scriptures.    Feud,  lib,  2,  tit.  2, 
rosanclis  evangeliis  tnclis.     Code.  3. 

TACTO  PER  8E  SANCTO  EVANGELIC 
(Law  Lat.)  Having  personally  touched  the 
holy  Gospel.  Cro.  Eliz.  105.  The  descrip- 
tion of  a  corporal  oath. 

TAIL.    See  "Estates." 


TAIL  AFTER  POSSIBILITY  OF  ISSUE 
extinct.  The  estate  of  a  surviving  tenant 
in  special  tail  after  the  death,  without  aur- 
'iving  issue,  of  the  person  from  whose  body 
the  Issue  to  inherit  was  to  spring.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  124. 


TAIL  GENERAL.  An  estate  tail  granted 
0  one  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  In  general. 
Bl.  Comm.  113. 


TAIL  SPECIAL.  An  estate  tail  granted  to 
one  and  certain  only  of  the  heirs  of  his 
body,  as  those  to  be  begotten  on  his  then 
wife.    2  Bl.  Comm.  113. 

TAILLE  (French). 

In  Old  French  Law.     A  tax  or  assesa- 

ment  levied  by  the  king,  or  by  any  great 
lord,  upon   his  subjects.     Brands. 

In  Old   Enfllish    Law.     The  fee  which 

Is  opposed  to  fee  simple,  because  it  Is  so 
minced  or  pared  that  It  Is  not  In  the  owner's 
free  power  to  dispose  o(  It,  but  It  is,  by  the 
first  giver,  cut  or  divided  from  all  other,  and 
to  the  Issue  of  the  donee. — In  short,  an 
estate  tail. 

TAILZIE.  In  the  Scotch  law,  an  arbitrary 
line  of  succession  laid  down  by  a  proprietor, 
in  substitution  of  a  legal  tine  of  succession. 
A  deed  of  tailzie  creates  a  Scotch  entail  by 
which,  until  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  36,  16  &  17 
Vict.  c.  94,  and  31  &  32  Vict,  c.  84,  an  estate 
might  be  tied  up  forever.  See,  also,  38  ft 
39  Vict.  c.  61. 


TAINT.    Attainder  (g,  t:} 

TAKE,  A  technical  expression  which  sig- 
nifies to  receive;  as.  a  devisee  will  take  un- 
der the  will.  The  devisee  takes  only  when 
the  possession  of  the  testator  has  ceased.  H 
N.  J.  Law,  70. 

To  seize;  as,  to  take  and  carry  away,  ei- 
ther lawfully  or  unlawfully. 

To  choose:  e.  g,,  ad  capiendas  assisas.  to 
choose  a  Jury. 

To  Obtain;  e.  g,,  to  take  a  verdict  In  court, 
to  get  a  verdict. 

TAKER.  One  to  whom  an  estate  comes. 
The  "flrat  taker"  is  he  who  holds  the  Im- 
mediate estate,  with  expectant  estates  fol- 
lowing, or  the  first  of  a  line  of  grantees. 

TAKING,   An  element  of  "larceny"  (7.  r.) 

TALE.  In  English  law.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  declaration   or  count     3   Bl. 

Comm.  293. 

TALES  (Lat.  talix,  such,  tike).  In  prac- 
tice. A  number  of  jurors  added  to  a  defi- 
cient   panel    sufflclent    to    supply    the    defi- 

A   list  of  such  Jurymen  as  were  of  the 

tales,  kept  in  the  king's  bench  office  in  Eng- 


TALES  DE  CIRCUMSTANTIBUS     (894) 


TANGIBLE  PROPERTY 


TALES  DE  CIRCUMSTANTIBUS  <Lat.  a 
like  Dumber  of  the  bystanderB).  A  sufficient 
number  of  Jurors  selected  from  the  bystand- 
era  to  supply  a  defldency  In  the  panel. 

The  order  of  the  Judge  for  taking  such 
byBtandera  as  Jurors. 

Whenever,  trom  any  canse,  the  panel  of 
Jurors  U  InsufDclent.  the  Judge  may  lesue 
the  above  order,  and  the  ofBcer  Immediately 
executes  It.  See  2  Hill  (S.  C.)  381;  2  Pa. 
St.  412;  Cose  (N.  J.)  283;  1  Blackt.  (Ind.) 
63;  2  Har.  &  1.  (Md.)  426;  1  Pick.  (MlasB.) 
43,  note.  The  number  to  be  drawn  on  stie- 
cesBlve  panels  Is  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court.    17  Qa.  497. 

TALESMAN.  A  person  summoned  to  act 
aa  a  Juror  trom  among  the  bystanders  In 
the  court, 

TALIO  (Lat.  from  laUs.  such,  like).  I: 
the  civil  law.  Like  [or  like;  punishment  1; 
the  same  kind;  the  punlBbment  of  an  li 
Jury  by  an  act  of  the  same  kind,  as  an  ey 
tor  an  eye,  a  tlmb  for  a  limb,  etc.  Called 
similihido  suppUcii,  likeness  of  punishment; 
reciproca  poena,  reciprocal  punishment.  Calv. 
Lex.;  Adams,  Rom.  Ant.  291. 

TALIS  INTERPRETATIO  SEMPER  Fl- 
enda  est,  ut  evitetur  abaurdum,  et  Incon- 
vanlena,  et  ne  Judicium  sit  illusorlum.  In- 
terpretation Ib  always  to  be  made  In  such  a 
manner  that  what  Is  absurd  and  Incon- 
venient Ib  to  be  avoided,  and  bo  that  the 
Judgment  be  not  nugatory.     1  Coke,  53. 

TALIS  NON  EST  EADEM,  NAM  NUL- 
lum  almlle  est  Idem.  What  Is  like  Is  not 
the  same,  for  nothing  simitar  is  the  same.  4 
Coke,  18. 

TALIS  RES,  VEL  TALE  RECTUM,  QUAE 
vel  quod  non  est  in  homlne  adtune  auper- 
stlte  aed  tantummodo  est  et  consistit  In 
con  side  rati  one  et  Intelllgentia  legla,  et  quod 

.  alll  dixerunt  talem  rem  vel  tale  rectum  fore 
In  nublbus.  Such  a  thing  or  such  a  right 
as  Is  not  vested  In  a  person  then  living,  but 
merely  existB  In  the  consideration  and  con- 
templation of  law,  is  said  to  be  In  abeyance, 

.  and  others  have  said  that  such  a  thing  or 
such  a  right  la  in  the  clouds.    Co.  Lltt.  342, 


TALITER  PROCESSUM  EST.  Upon 
pleading  the  Judgment  of  an  Inferior  court, 
the  proceedings  themselves,  and  this  general 
ment,  and  on  which  the  same  was  founded, 
must,  to  some  eitent.  appear  in  the  pleading, 
but  the  rule  1b  that  they  may  be  alleged  with 
a  general  allegation  that  "such  proceedingB 
were  had."  inatead  of  a  detailed  account  of 
the  procePdlngB  themselves,  and  this  general 
allegation  Is  called  the  "taliler  procesaum 
est  "  A  like  concise  mode  of  stating  former 
proceedings  In  a  suit  Is  adopted  at  the  pres- 
ent day  in  cbanrery  proceedings  upon  peti- 
tions, and  in  actions  in  the  nature  of  bills  of 
revivor  and  supplement.    Brown. 

TALLAGE  (Fr.  lalUer.  to  cut).  In  Eng- 
lish law.  A  term  used  to  denote  subsidies, 
-taxes,  customs,  and.  Indeed,  any  ImpoBltlon 
whatever  by  the  government  for  the  purpose 


of  raising  a  revenue.    Bac.  Abr.  "Smuggling 

etc.     (B):    Fortescue  de  Laud.  26;  Madd   c 
17;    2  Inst.  B31,  532;    Spelman. 

r  toll  gatherers;  men- 

TALLAQIUM  (perhaps  from  French  taUle 
,^  J--  *  **''™  Including  all  taxes.  2 
Inst.  532;  Stat  de  tal.  non  Concedendo 
temp.  Edw.  I.;  Stow,  Annals,  445;  1  BL 
Comm.  311*.  Chaucer  has  talaigieri  tor 
tax  gatherers." 

TALLAGIUM  FACERE.  To  give  up  ac- 
counts in  the  exchequer,  where  the  method 
of  accounting  was  by  tallies. 

„  TALLATIO.     A  keeping  account  by  tal- 
licB.     Cowell. 

TALLIA.    Commons  In  meat  or  drink;  tax 


TALLY  (Ft.  taaier;  Ital.  tagllare  i  e 
icindere.  to  cut  oB).  A  stick  cut  into  two 
parts,  on  each  whereof  is  marked  with 
notches  or  otherwise,  what  Is  due  between 
debtor  and  creditor.  Hence  the  tallter  of  the 
exchequer  Is  now  called  the  "teller."  Lex. 
Conat.  205;  Cowell,  One  party  must  have 
one  part,  and  the  other  the  other,  and  they 
must  match.  Tallies  In  the  exchequer  are 
abolished  by  2  Geo.  III.  c.  82.  There  waa 
the  same  usage  In  France.  Diet,  de  I'Acad 
Franc;  Poth.  Obi.  pt.  4,  c.  1,  art  2,  S  8. 


TALLY  TRADE.  A  system  of  dealing  by 
which  dealers  furnish  certain  articles  on 
credit,  upon  an  agreement  for  the  payment 
of  the  stipulated  price  by  certain  weekly  or 
monthly  installments.  McCulloch,  Diet.  A 
tally  was  a  common  security  for  money  In 
the  days  of  Edw.  1.    2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law 

xl.  p.  253. 

TALTARUM'S  CASE.   A  case  reported  In 

.  B.  12  Edw.  IV.  19-21,  which  Is  said  to 

have  established  the  foundation  of  common 

recoveries,  and  their  efficacy  to  bar  an  en- 

'ill. 

TALZIE.    See  "Tailzie." 

TAM  QUAM.  A  phrase  used  where  a  pro- 
ceeding Is  applied  or  referred  to  two  things 
or  persons. 

A  writ  of  error  from  Inferior  courts,  when 
the  error  Is  supposed  to  be  as  well  In  giving 
the  Judgment  as  In  awarding  execution  upon 
It.  Tarn  in  redditione  judicit,  quam  in  adju- 
dicalione  executionig. 

A  venire  tarn  Quatn  was  one  by  which  a 
Jury  was  summoned,  as  well  to  try  an  Issue 
'  Inquire  of  the  damages  on  a  default. 
2  Tidd,  Prac.  722,  895. 

TAMEN    (Lat.)    Notwlthatandlng;    nover- 


TANGIBLE  PROPERTY.  That  which  may 
be  felt  or  touched.  It  must  necessarily  be 
corporeal,  but  It  may  be  real  or  personal. 


TANISTRY  (89 

TANISTRY  (a  tlwnU).  In  Irish  law.  A 
.species  of  teDure  founded  on  Immemorial 
UBage,  by  which  lands,  etc.,  descended  teniori 
et  dlgntasimo  viri  sariguinis  et  cognominis. 
i.  e.,  to  tbe  oldest  and  worthiest  man  of  the 
blood  and  name.    Jacob. 

TANTEO  (Spanish).  In  Spanish  law.  Pre- 
emption. White,  New  Recop.  bk.  2,  tit.  2, 
-c  8. 

TANTUM  'bona  VALENT,  QUANTUM 
vendl  posBunt.  Things  are  worth  what  they 
will  sell  tor.    3  Inst  305. 

TARDE  VENIT  <Lat.)  In  practice.  The 
name  of  a  return  made  by  the  sheriff  to  a 
writ,  when  it  came  into  his  hands  too  late  to 
be  executed  before  the  return  day. 

The  sheriff  is  required  to  show  that  he  has 
yielded  obedience  to  the  writ,  or  give  a  good 
excuse  for  his  omission;  and  he  may  say, 
Quod  breve  adeo  tarde  venit  quod  exegui  non 
poaaunt.  It  is  usual  to  return  the  writ  with 
an  Indorsement  of  tarde  venit.  Comyn,  Dig. 
"Retorn"  (D  1). 

TARE.  An  allowance  In  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  merrhandlse  for  the  weight  of  the 
boi.  bag.  or  cask,  or  other  thing,  in  which 
the  goods  are  packed.  It  is  also  an  allow- 
ance made  for  any  defect,  waste,  or  dlmlnu-. 
tion  in  the  weight,  quality,  or  quantity  of 
goods.    It  differs  from  "tret"  (g.  v.) 

TARIFF,  Customs,  duties,  toll,  or  tribute 
payable  upon  merchandise  to  the  general 
gOTBrnment  is  called  "tariff."  The  rale  of 
customs,  etc.,  also  bears  this  name,  and  the 
list  of  articles  liable  to  duties  is  also  called 
the  "tariff." 


TAURI   LIBERI    LIBERTAS.     A 
bull,  because  he  was  free  to  all  the  tenants 
within  such  a  manor,  liberty,  etc. 

TAVERN.     A  place  of  entertainment; 
house  kept  up   for   the  accommodation    of 
strangers.    Webster.    Originally,  a  house  tor 
the  retailing  of  liquors  to  be  drunk 
.spot.    Webster. 

In  almost  all  the  states,  the  word  has 
come  to  mean  the  same  as  "Inn,"  with  no 
particular  reference  to  the  sale  of  liquors. 
See  2  Kent,  Comm.  (9th  Ed.)  597*.  note  (a) ; 

■  EN,  H.  258. 

TAVERN  KEEPER.  An  Innkeeper  (q.  r.) 

TAVERNER  (Law  Pr.  and  Eng.;  Fr.  lain- 

■  nicr,    from    tarerne).     In  old    English    law. 
A  seller  of  wine:    one  who  kept  a  bouse 

■  or  shop  for  the  sale  of  wine.  "  '  . 
aoit  engiiis  Ce  tavemers  que  otint  vendu 
tynn  enctintie  la  driiit  agviie.  and  afterwards 
It  shall  be  inquired  of  taverners  who  have 
sold  wines  against  the  right  assize.  Britt. 
c.  30.  A  retailer  of  wines.  Hardr.  33S. 
"Taverner"  la  used  as  the  addition  of  a  per- 
son In  a  writ  in  the  Register.  Reg.  Orlg. 
195.  But  "tavern  keeper"  has  now,  for  the 
moat  part,  taken  its  place. 


TAXATIO  ECCLESIASTICA 

state.     13  Pa.  St.  104.     It  Is  distinguished 
from  a  subsidy,  as  being  certain  and  orderly. 

sum  of  money  assessed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  on  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  an  individual  for  the  use  of  the 
state.    60  Me.  124. 

It  Is  distinguished   from   a  local   assess- 

cnt,  as  being  imposed  without  reference  to 

peculiar   benefits   to    particular    individuals 

property.    84  N.  Y.  108;  22  Minn.  494. 

'Excise"  and  "impost"  are  sometimes  used 
as  synonymous  with. "tax,"  but  In  strictness 
apply  only  to  taxes  upon  production  or  con- 
sumption, and  upon  imports,  respectively. 

Taxes  are  either; 

(1)  Direct  or  indirect,  direct  being  those 
assessed  on  the  property,  person,  business, 
etc.,  of  those  who  are  to  pay  them,  and  In- 
direct being  a  tax  levied  on  commodities 
before  they  reach  the  consumer.  Cooley, 
Tax"n,  6. 

(2)  Ad  valorum  or  specific,  ad  valorum 
being  those  imposed  In  proportion  to  value, 
and  speciflc  those  cDnEistlng  of  a  fixed  sum 
imposed  upon  an  article  or  thing  by  name. 

(3)  General  or  local,  general  being  those 
Imposed  on  property  throughout  the  state, 
and  local  being  those  Imposed  on  the  locality 
speclaliy  benefitted. 

Taxes  are  also  classified  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  property  on  which  they  are 
imposed,  as  income  taxes.  Inheritance  taxes, 
personal  property  taxes,  etc. 

TAX  DEED.  An  instrument  whereby  the 
officer  of  the  law  undertakes  to  convey  the 
title  of  the  rightful  proprietor  to  the  pur- 
chaser at  the  tax  sale,  or  sale  of  the  land 
for  nonpayment  of  taxes. 

TAX  LEVY,  The  amount  of  tax  to  be 
raised,  or  the  official  act  by  which  the 
amount  is  determined  upon. 

TAX  LIEN.  A  statutory  Hen  on  lands  to 
secure  the  payment  of  taxes,  which  exists  In 
favor  of  the  public. 

TAX  LISTS.  The  assessment  roll;  the 
list  of  persons  or  property  against  whom  or 
which  taxes  are  levied. 


TAX  TITLE,  A  title  to  land  derived 
through  the  sale  of  it  for  delinquent  taxes, 
or  through  the  foreclosure  of  a  tax  lien. 


TAXATIO  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  The 
modification  by  a  Judge  of  the  amount  of 
damages  claimed  or  sworn  to  by  the  plalntltt. 

TAXATIO  ECCLESIASTICA.  The  valua- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  benefices  made  through 
every  diocese  in  England,  on  occasion  of 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  granting  to  King  Henry 
in.  the  tenth  of  all  ^  spirituals  for  three 
years.  This  taxation  was  first  made  by 
Walter,  bishop  of  Norwich,  delegated  by  the 


TAXATIO  EXPENSARUM 


TEMPLARS 


pop«  to  tbie  office  In 
called    -TaxaU 
called  "Pope  Ii 


Hen.  III.,  and  hance 
It  is  atBo 
Valor."    Wharton. 


TAXATION.  The  process  of  taxing  or  Im- 
posing a  tax.    Webster. 

In  Practice.   Adjustment.     Fixing  the 

amouDti  e.  g.,  taxation  of  coats.  3  Cblt.  Gen. 
Prac.  G02. 

TAXATION  OF  COSTS.  In  practice.  Fix- 
ing the  amount  of  costs  to  which  a  party  is 

entitled. 

It  Is  a  rule  that  the  jury  must  assess  the 
damages  and  costs  separately,  bo  that  it  may 
appear  to  the  court  that  the  costs  were  not 
considered  tn  the  damages;  and  when  the 
Jury  give  costs  In  an  amount  insufficient  to 
answer  the  costs  of  the  suit,  the  plaintirr 
may  pray  that  the  officer  may  tax  the  coat);, 
and  such  taxation  Is  Inserted  In  the  Judg- 
ment. This  is  ?ald  to  be  doue  er  aaaensa  of 
the  plaintiff,  because  at  his  prayer.  Bac. 
Abr.  '■Costs"  IK).  The  costs  are  taxed  In 
the  first  Instance  by  the  prothonotary  or 
clerh  of  the  court.  See  2  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  244; 
1  Cow.  (N.  Y.>  591;  7  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  412;  2 
Yerg.  (Tenn.)  245.  310;  6  Yerg.  (Tenn.)  412; 
Harper  (S.  C.)  326;  1  Pick.  (Mass.)  211; 
10  Mass.  26;  16  Mass.  370.  A  bill  of  costs, 
having  been  once  submitted  to  such  an  offi- 
cer for  taxation,  cannot  be  withdrawn  from 
him  and  referred  to  another.  2  Wend.  (N. 
Y.)  252. 

TAXER8.  Two  officers  yearly  chosen  In 
Cambridge.  England,  to  see  the  true  gauge  | 
of  all  the  weights  and  measures.  j 

TAXING  MASTERS.  Officers  of  the  Eng- 
lish supreme  court,  who  examine  and  allow 
or  disallow  items  in  bills  of  costs.  See  1 
Chit.  Archb.  Prac.  (12th  Ed.)  507;  Smith, 
Ch.  Prac.  12,  62,  829;  2  Danlell.  Ch.  Prac. 
leth  Ed.)  130S. 

TAXING  OFFICER.  Each  house  of  par- 
liament has  a  taxing  officer,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  tax  the  costs  incurred  by  the  promoters 
or  opponents  of  private  bills.  May,  Pari. 
Prac.  843. 

TAXT  WARD.  An  annual  payment  made 
to  a  superior  in  Scotland,  instead  of  the  du- 
ties due  to  blm  under  the  tenure  of  ward- 
holding.     Abolished. 

TEAM,  or  THEAME.  A  royalty  or  privi- 
lege granted,  by  royal  charter,  to  a  lord  of 
a  manor,  for  the  having,  restraining,  and 
Judging  of  bondmen  and  villeins,  with  their 
children,  goods,  chattels,  etc.  Glanv,  1,  6. 
ell. 

TEAMSTER.  One  who  drives  horses  in 
a  wagon  tor  the  purpose  of  carrying  goods 
for  hire.  He  Is  liable  as  a  common  carrier. 
Story,  Ballm.  5  496.     See  "Carrier."  | 


TECHNICAL.  That  which  properly  be- 
longs to  an  art. 

In  the  construction  of  contracts  it  Is  a 
general  rula  that  technical  words  are  to  be 
taken  according  to  their  approved  and 
known  use  in  the  trade  In  which  the  con- 
tract Is  entered  into,  or  to  which  it  relates, 
unless  they  have  manifestly  been  under- 
stood In  another  sense  by  the  parties.  2 
Boa.  &  P.  164;  6  Term  R.  320;  3  Starkle. 
E\.  1036. 

TEIND  COURT.  In  Scotch  law.  A  court 
which  has  Jurisdiction  of  matters  relating 
to  the  augmentation  of  stipends,  and  the 
valuation  and  sale  of  tithes. 

It  is  held  before  Justices  of  the  court  of 
sessions  organized  as  a  separate  court,  with 
distinct  clerks  and  ministerial  officers.  Bell. 
Diet. 

TEINDS.  In  Scotch  law.  That  liquidated 
proportion  of  the  rents  or  goods  of  the  people 
which  Is  due  to  churchmen  for  perfarmiiig 
divine  service,  or  exercising  the  other  spirit- 
ual functions  proper  to  their  several  offices. 
Ersk.   Inst.  2.   10.  2. 

TEINLAND.     Thalnland    (Q.   v.) 


TELLER  fuillicr,  one  who  keeps  a  tally). 
An  officer  In  a  bank  or  other  Institution;  a 
person  appointed  to  receive  votes;  a  name 
given  to  certain  officers  In  the  English  ex- 
chequer. 

TELLERS  IN  PARLIAMENT.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  parliament,  the  "tellers"  are  the 
members  of  the  house  selected  to  count  the 
members  when  a  division  takes  place.  In 
the  house  of  lords,  a  division  Is  effected  by 
the  "noncontents"  remaining  within  the 
bar.  and  the  "contents"  going  below  IL  a 
teller  being  appointed  for  each  party.  In 
Che  commons,  the  "ayes"  go  Into  the  lobby 
at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  the  "noes"  Into 
the  lobby  at  the  other  end,  the  house  itself 
being  perfectly  empty,  and  two  tellers  being 
appointed  for  each  party.    May,  Pari.  Prac. 


TELLWORC.  That  labor  which  a  tenant 
was  bound  to  do  for  his  lord  tor  &  ceit&in 
number  of  days. 

TEMENTALE,orTENEMENTALE.  Atax 
of  two  shillings  upon  every  ploughland;  a 
decennary  (g.  v.) 

TEMERE  (Lat.)  tn  the  civil  law.  Rash- 
ly; inconsiderately;  without  sufficient  cause. 
A  plaintiff  was  said  temere  liligare.  who  de- 
manded a  thing  out  of  malice,  or  sued  with- 
out Just  cause,  and  who  could  show  no 
ground  or  cause  of  action.    Briasoniua. 

TEMPLARS.  A  religious  order  of  knight- 
hood, instituted  about  the  year  1119.  and  so 
called  because  the  members  dwelt  In  a  part 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  for  /rom 


tbe  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  They  entertained 
Chiietian  Btrangers  and  pilgrims  charitably, 
and  their  profession  was  at  first  to  defend 
travellers  from  highwaymen  and  robbers. 
The  order  was  suppressed  A.  D.  1307.  and 
their  substance  given  partly  to  the  knlghte 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  partly  to  otb- 
er  religious  orders.    Brown. 

TEMPLE.  Two  English  Inns  of  court, 
thus  called  because  anciently  the  dwelling 
place  of  the  Knlghta  Templar.  On  the  sup- 
pression ot  the  order,  the;  were  purchased 
by  some  professors  ot  the  common  law,  and 
converted  Into  hoapitia  or  inns  of  court. 
They  are  called  the  "Inner"  and  "Middle 
Temple."  in  relation  to  Essex  House,  which 
was  also  a  part  of  the  house  of  the  Tem- 
plars, and  called  the  "Outer  Temple."  be- 
cause situated   without  Temple  Bar.     Enc. 

'  TEMPORAL  LORDS.  The  peers  of  Eng- 
land; tbe  bishops  are  not  in  strictness  held 
to  be  peers,  but  merely  lords  ot  parliament. 
2  Steph.  Comm.  330.  345. 

TEMPORALIS  ACTIO  (Lat.)  An  action 
which  could  only  be  brought  within  a  cer- 
tain period. 

TEMPORALIS  EXCEPTIO  (Lat.)  A  tem- 
porary exception  which  barred  an  action  (or 
a  time  only. 

TEMPORALITIES  (Law  Lat.  temporalia). 
Revenues,  lands,  tenements,  and  lay  fees 
which  bishops  have  from  livery  of  the  king, 
and  in  virtue  of  which  they  sit  In  parlia- 
ment.   1  Rolle.  Abr.  881. 


TEMPORIS  EXCEPTIO  (Lat.)  In  civil 
law.  A  plea  of  lapse  of  time  in  .bar  of  an 
action,  like  our' statute  of  limitations.  Dig. 
"De  Dlversis  Temporal  I  bus  Actio  nlbus." 

TEMPUS  (Lat.)  In  civil  and  old  EIngllsb 
law.  Time  in  general.  A  time  limited;  a 
season;  e.  g.,  tevipits  pessonis.  mast  time  in 
the  forest. 

TEMPUS  CONTINUUM  (Lat.)  In  civil 
law.  A  period  of  time  which  runs  continu- 
ally having  once  begun,  feast  days  being 
counted  as  well  as  ordinary  days,  and  it 
making  no  difference  whether  the  person 
against  whom  It  runs  is  present  or  absent. 
Calv.  Lex. 

TEMPUS  ENIM  MODUS  TOLLENDI  OB- 
Hgatlonea  et  actlonea,  quia  tempua  currit 
contra  desidea  et  aul  Juris  contemptor««. 
For  time  is  a  means  of  destroying  obliga- 
tions and  actions,  because  time  runs  against 
the  Blotbful  and  contemners  of  their  own 
,    rights.    FleU,  lib.  4,  c.  5,  5  13. 


TEMPUS  UTILE  (Lat)  In  civil  law.  A 
period  of  time  which  runs  beneficially;  i.  e.. 
feast  days  are  not  included,  nor  does  it  run 


against  one  absent  in  a  foreign  country,  or 
business  ot  the  republic,  or  detained  by 
stress  of  weather.  But  one  detained  by  sick- 
ness is  not  protected  from  its  running;  lor 
It  runs  where  there  Is  power  to  act  by  an 
agent,  as  well  as  where  there  is  power  to  act 
personally;  and  the  sick  man  might  have 
deputed  his  agent    Calv.  i.ex. 


TENANT  (Lat  lenco.  ttnire.  to  hold).  One 
who  holds  or  possesses  lands  or  tenements 
by  any  kind  of  title,  either  in  fee,  (or  lite, 
for  years,  or  at  will.  In  a  popular  sense, 
he  is  one  who  has  the  temporary  use  and 
occupation  of  lands  or  tenements  which  be- 
long to  another,  the  duration  and  other 
terms  of  whose  occupation  are  usually  de- 
fined by  an  agreement  called  a  "lease,"  while 
the  parties  thereto  are  placed  In  the  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant.  5  Man.  &  Q.  54: 
Bouv,  Inst  Index. 

Tenants    In    Common.      Such    as   hold 

lands  and  tenements  by  several  and  distinct 
titles,  and  not  by  a  Joint  title,  but  occupy  tn 
common,  the  only  unity  recognized  between 
them  being  that  of  possession.  They  are 
accountable  to  each  other  (or  the  profits  of 
the  estate;  and  if  one  of  them  turns  another 
out  of  possession,  an  action  of  ejectment  will 
lie  against  him.  They  may  also  have  recip- 
rocal actions  of  waste  against  each  other.  2 
Bl.  Comm.  191.  See  "Estate  In  Common;" 
7  Cruise,  Dig.;  Bac.  Abr.  "Joint  Tenants,  and 
Tenants  in  Common;"  Comyn,  Dig.  "Abate- 
ment" (E  10,  F  6).  "Chancery"  (3  V  4), 
"Devise"  (N  8).  "Estates"  (K  8,  R  2);  1 
Vern.  353;  Archb.  Civ.  PI.  53.  73. 

Tenant  by  the  Curtesy.    A  species  of, 

life  tenant  who,  on  the  death  of  hla  wife 
seised  of  an  estate  of  Inheritance,  after 
having  Issue  by  her  which  is  capable  of 
Inheriting  her  estate,  holds  her  lands  for 
the  period  of  his  own  life.  After  the  birth 
of  such  a  child,  the  tenant  is  called  "tenant 
by  the  curtesy"  Initiate  (Co.  Litt.  29a;  2 
~'  Comm.  126);  but  to  consummate  the 
tenancy,  the  marriage  must  be  lawful,  the 
wife  must  have  possession,  and  not  a  mere 
right  of  possesGion,  the  issue  must  be  bom  , 
alive,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  mother, 
and  the  husband  must  survive  the  wife. 
See  "Curtesy." 

^Tenant  In  Dower.   Another  species  of 

life  tenant,  occurring  where  the  husband  ot 
n  woman  Is  seised  of  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
and  dies,  and  the  wife  thereby  becomes  en- 
titled to  hold  the  third  part  of  all  the  land» 
and  tenements  of  which  he  was  seised  at 
any  time  during  the  coverture  to  her  own 
use,  for  the  term  of  her  natural  life.  See 
"Dower;"  2  Bl.  Comm.  129;  Comyn,  Dig. 
"Dower"  (A). 

Tenant  of  the  Demesn«.    One  who  Is 

tenant  of  a  mesne  lord;  as,  where  A,  la 
tenant  of  B.  and  C.  of  A.;  B.  is  the  lord. 
A.  the  mesne  lord,  and  C.  the  tenant  of 
the  demesne.     Hammond,  N,  P.  392,  393. 

Tenant  in  Fee.  Under  the  feudal  law, 

one  who  held  his  lands  either  Immediately 


or  derivatively  (rom  the  soverelgD.  In  con- 
BlderatloQ  or  the  military  or  otber  services 
he  was  bound  to  p«rtorm.  If  he  held  direct- 
ly from  the  htDg.  he  wae  called  a  "tenant 
in  tee,"  in  capite.  With  ua.  the  highest  es- 
tate which  a  man  csji  have  in  land  has 
direct  reference  to  bis  duty  to  the  state. 
From  It  he  ultimately  holds  his  title,  to  it 
he  owes  Cealty  and  service,  and  It  he  falls 
In  his  allegiance  to  it,  or  dies  without  heirs 
upon  whom  this  duty  may  devolve,  his  lands 
revert  to  the  state  under  which  he  held. 
Subject  to  this  qualification,  however,  a  ten- 
ant In  tee  has  an  absolute  unconditional 
ownership  in  land,  which,  upon  bis  death, 
vests  In  his  heirs;  and  hence  he  enjoys  what 
Is  called  an  "estate  of  Inheritance."  See 
'■Estates;"  2  Bl.  Comm.  81;  Lltt,  i  1:  Plowd. 

ess. 

-  ^Jolnt  Tenants.  Two  or  more  persons 
to  whom  lands  or  tenements  have  been  grant- 
ed to  hold  in  fee  simple,  £cr  life,  for  years, 
or  at  will.  In  order  to  conEtitittc  ai  PFtdle 
in  Joint  tenancy,  the  tenants  thereof  mii-t 
have  one  and  the  same  Interest,  arising  by 
the  same  conveyance.  comnienckiK  at  tbc 
same  time,  and  held  by  one  and  the  samp 
undivided  possession.  2  Bl.  Comm.  180.  The 
principal  Incident  to  this  estate  la  the  right 
of  survivorship,  by  which,  upon  the  death  ot 
one  Joint  tenant,  the  entire  tenancy  remains 
to  the  surviving  cotenant.  and  not  to  the 
heirs  or  otber  representatives  of  the  deceas- 
ed, the  last  survivor  tailing  the  whole  estate. 
It  la  an  estate  which  can  only  he  created 
by  the  acts  of  the  parties,  and  never  by 
operation  of  law.  Co.  Lltt.  184b;  2  Cruise, 
Dig.  43;  4  Kent.  Comm.  358;  2  Bl.  Comm. 
179;  7  Cruiae.  Dig.  "Joint  Tenancy;"  Prest. 
Eat. 

Tenant  for  Life.  One  who  has  a  free- 
hold Interest  In  lands,  the  duration  of  which 
is  confined  to  the  life  or  lives  of  aome  par- 
ticular person  or  persons,  or  to  the  happen- 
ing or  not  happening  ot  some  uncertain 
event.  1  Cruise.  Dig.  7S.  When  he  holds 
the  estate  by  the  lite  of  another,  he  is  uaually 
called  tenant  pur  autre  vie.  2  Bl.  Comm. 
120;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Estates"  {F  1).  See  "Es- 
tate tor  Lite;"  "Emblementa." 

Tenant  by  the  Manner.    One  who  has 

a  less  estate  than  a  fee  in  land,  which 
mains  In  the  reversioner.  He  is  so  cal 
because  in  avowries  and  other  pleadings  It 
Is  apeclally  shown  in  what  manner  he  Is  ten- 
ant ot  the  land,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
veray  tenant,  who  Is  called  simply  "tenant." 
See  "Veray." 

Tenant  ParavaM.  The  tenant  of  a  ten- 
ant. He  Is  m  called  because  he  has  the 
avails  or  profits  of  the  land.' 

Tenant   In   Severalty.     He  who  holds 

lands  and  tenements  In  his  own  right  only, 
without  any  other  person  being  Joined  or 
connected  with  him  in  point  ot  Interest  dur- 
ing his  estate  therein.    2  Bl.  Comm.  179, 

Tenant  at  Sufferance.    He  who  cornea 

Into  possession  by  a  lawful  demise,  but  after 
his  term  la  ended  continues  the  poseessli 
wrongfully  by  holding  over.    He  has  only 
naked  possession,  stands  In  no  privity  to  the 
landlord,  and  may,  consequently,  be  removed 


without  noUce  to  quit.  Co.  Lltt.  57b;  2 
Leon.  46;  3  Leon.  153;  1  Johns.  Cas.  (N.  Y.) 
123:  4  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  150,  312;  5  Johns.  (N. 
Y.)  128. 

Tenant  In  Tall.  One  who  holds  an  es- 
tate in  tee,  wbicb  by  the  instrument  creating 
It  is  limited  to  some  particular  heirs,  exclu- 
sive of  others;  as.  to  the  heirs  of  "bia  body." 

o  the  heirs,  "male  or  female,"  of  his 
body.    The  whole  system  of  entailment,  ren- 

□g  estates  unalienable.  Is  so  directly  op- 

d  to  the  spirit  ot  our  republican  Instltu- 
tlofs  as  to  have  become  very  nearly  extinct 
In  the  United  States.     Most  of  the  states,  at 

early  period  of  our  Independence,  paeaed 
'B   declaring    Euch    estates   to    be   eatatef) 

tee  simple,  or  provided  that  the  tenant 
and  the  remainderman  might  Join  in  con- 
veying the  land  in  fee  simple.  In  New 
Hampshire.  Chancellor  Kent  says,  entails 
may  still  be  created;  white  in  some  ot  the 
states  they  have  not  been  expressly  abolish- 
ed by  statute,  but  In  practice  they  are  now 
almost  unknown.  See  "Entail;"  2  Bl. 
Comm.  113. 

—Tenant  at  Will.     One  who  boMd  rent 
by   rermis-slon  of  the  owner,  or  where 

inters  mder  an  agreement  to  purchase, 

ar  a  lease,  but  has  not  paid  rent.  For- 
merly all  leases  for  uncertain  periods  were 
onsldered  to  be  tenancies  at  will  merely; 
but  In  modern  times  they  are  construed  Into 
tenancies  from  year  to  year;  and.  In  fact,  the 
general  language  of  the  hooka  now  Is  that 
the  former  species  ot  tenancy  cannot  exist 
'Ithout  an  express  agreement  to  that  elTect 
8  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  75;  4  Ired.  (N.  C.)  291;  3 
Dana  (Ky.)  66;  12  Mass.  325;  23  Wend.  (N. 
V.)  SIG;  12  N.  Y.  346.  The  great  criterion 
by  which  to  distinguish  between  tenancies 
from  year  to  year  and  at  will  Is  the  payment 
or  reservation  of  rent.  5  Bing.  361;  2  Esp. 
718. 

A  tenancy  at  will  must  always  he  at  the 
will  of  either  party,  and  such  a  tenant  may 
be  ejected  at  any  time,  and  without  notice; 
but  as  soon  as  he  once  pays  rent,  he  be- 
comes tenant  from  year  to  year.  1  Watts  ft 
S.  (Pa.)  90;  Tayl.  Landl.  &  Ten.  5  66;  Co. 
Lltt.  56;  2  Lilly.  Reg.  5S5;  2  Bl.  Comm.  145. 
See  Comyn,  Dig.  "Estates"  (H  1);  12  Mass. 
325;  17  Mass.  282;  1  Johna,  Cas.  (N.  Y-.)  33; 
2  Calnea  Cas.  (N.  Y.)  314;  2  Calnea  (N.  Y.) 
169;  9  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  13,  235,  331. 

Tenant  for  Years.  He  to  whom  anoth- 
er has  let  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments for  a  certain  number  of  years,  agreed 
upon  between  them,  and  the  tenant  enters 
thereon.  Before  entry,  he  has  only  an  In- 
choate right,  which  la  called  an  interesae 
termini:  and  It  is  ot  the  essence  of  this  es- 
tate that  Its  commencement  as  well  as  Its 
termination  be  fixed  and  determined,  so  that 
the  lapse  of  time  limited  for  its  duration 
will,  ipso  facto,  determine  the  tenancy;  it 
otherwise,  the  occupant  will  be  tenant  from 
year  to  year,  or  at  will,  according  to  circum- 
stances. See  "Lease;"  Tayl,  Landl.  ft  Ten.  % 
54;   2  Bl.  Comm.  140, 

Tenant  from   Year  to   Year.     Where 

lands  or  tenements  have  been  let  without  any 
particular  limitation  tor  the  duration  of  tha 


TENANT  A  VOLUNTE 

ten&ncy:  hence  any  general  occupation  with 
permlsBion,  whether  a  tenant  1b  holding  o^ 
after  the  expiration  of  a  lease  for  years, 
otherwise,  becomes  a  tenancy  from  year  to 
year.  3  Burrows,  1609;  I  Term  R,  163;  3 
Eaet,  451;  3  Barn.  &  C.  478;  9  Johns.  (N.  Y.) 
330;  3  Zab.  (N,  J.)  311.  The  principal  fea- 
ture of  this  tenancy  Is  that  It  Is  not  determi- 
nable even  at  the  end  of  the  current  year, 
unless  a  reasonable  notice  to  quit  Is  served 
by  the  party  Intending  to  dissolve  the  ten- 
ancy upon  the  other.  4  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  349; 
3  Hill  (N.  T.)  647;  11  Wend.  (N.  T.|  616;  8 
Term  R.  3;  6  Bing.  186. 


TENANT  BY  COPY  OF  COURT  ROLL 
(shortly,  "tenant  by  copy").  The  old-fash- 
ioned name  for  a  copyholder.    LltL  S  73. 

TENANT  RIGHT.     In    leasea    from    the 

crown,  corporations,  or  the  church,  It  Is 
usual  to  grant  a  further  term  to  the  old 
tenants  In  preference  to  strangers;  and,  as 
this  expectation  Is  seldom  disappointed,  such 
tenants  are  coasldered  as  having  an  ulterior 
Interest  beyond  their  Eubslstlng  term;  and 
this  interest  Is  called  the  "tenant  right." 
Bac  Abr.  "Leases  and  Terms  for  Years"  (U) 

TENANT  TO  THE  PRAECIPE.  Before 
the  English  fines  and  recoveries  act,  it  land 
was  conveyed  to  a  person  tor  lite,  with  re- 
mainder to  another  In  tail,  the  tenant  In 
tall  In  remainder  wae  unable  to  bar  the  en- 
tall  without  the  concurrence  of  the  tenant 
for  life,  because  a  commou  recovery  could 
only  be  snitered  by  the  person  seised  of  the 
land,  la  such  a  case,  if  the  tensjit  for  life 
wished  to  concur  In  barring  the  entail,  he 
usually  conveyed  his  life  estate  to  some  oth- 
er person  In  order  that  the  praecipe  In  the 
recovery  might  be  issued  against  the  latter, 
who  was  therefore  called  the  "tenant  to  the 
praecipe."     Williams.  SMsln,  16B. 

TENANTS  BY  THE  VERGE,     These  "are 

In  the  same  nature  as  tenants  by  copy  of 
court  roll  [i,  e.,  copyholdersf.  But  the  rea- 
son why  they  be  called  'tenants  by  the 
verge'  Is,  for  that  when  they  will  surrender 
their  tenements  into  the  hands  ot  tbelr 
lord  to  the  use  of  another,  they  shall  have 
a  little  rod  (by  the  custome)  In  their  hand, 
the  which  they  shall  deliver  to  the  steward 
or  to  the  balUfe.  •  •  •  and  the  steward 
or  balllfe,  according  to  the  custome,  shall 
deliver  to  him  that  taheth  the  land  the  same 
rod,  or  another  rod.  In  the  name  of  seisin; 
and  (or  this  cause  they  are  called  'tenants 
by  the  verge;'  but  they  have  no  other  evi- 
dence [title  deed]  but  by  copy  of  court  roll." 
Lltt.  !  78;  Co.  Lltt.  61a. 


r  offer.     Old  Nat. 


9)  TENEME^ETAL  LAND 

In  pursuance  of  some  contract  or  obligation, 

under  such  circumstances  as  to  require  uo 
further  act  from  the  party  making  it  to  com- 
plete the  transfer. 

To  constitute  a  valid  tender,  there  muat  ho 
an  actual  production  (46  Barb.  (N.  V.|  227), 
at  the  time  (90  N,  Y.  442)  and  place  (6 
Barb.  IN.  v.]  268)  where  the  obligation  was 
due,  ot  the  full  amount  (41  Vt.  66)  in  cur- 
rent funds  (34  N.  Y.  649)  by  the  person  who 
Is  under  obligation,  or  hia  agent  (11  Ga.  570), 
and  an  offer  to  the  creditor  or  his  agent 
(46  Barb.  [N.  Y.J  327)  absolutely  and  with- 
out condition,  to  which  the  creditor  may 
rightfully  object  (39  N.  Y.  481),  ot  the  exact 
amount  due,  but  tender  ot  an  excessive 
amount  is  good  if  no  change  Is  asked  in  re- 
turn (25  Ind.  261),  and  the  tender  must  be 
kept  good  by  continued  readiness  to  pay  or 
deliver  the  amount  or  property  tendered  (24 
Vt.  536;  86  111.  431). 

TENDER  OF  AMENDS.  An  offer  by  a 
person  who  has  been  guilty  of  any  wrong 
or  breach  of  contract  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
by  way  o[  amends.  If  a  defendant  In  an  ac- 
tion make  tender  of  amends,  and  the  plain- 
tiff decline  to  accept  It.  the  defendant  may 
pay  the  money  into  court,  and  plead  the 
payment  into  court  as  a  satisfaction  of  the 
plaintiff's  claim.    Mozley  &  W. 

TENDER  OF  ISSUE.  The  conclusion  of  a 
pleading  whereby  the  pleader  offers  to  refer 
the  averments  thereof  to  a  trial.  The  com- 
mon tender  of  an  issue  ot  tact  is.  "and  ot  this 
he  puts  himself  upon  the  country."  Stepfa. 
PI.  54,  230. 

TENEMENT  (from  Lat.  leneo.  to  hold). 
Everything  of  a  permanent  nature  which 
may  be  hoi  den. 

Its  original  meaning,  according  to  some, 
was  house  or  homestead.  Jacob.  In  modem 
use,  it  also  slgnifles  rooms  let  in  housea 
10  Wheat,  (U.  S.)  204. 

In  its  most  extensive  slgnlflcatlon,  "tene- 
ment" comprehends  everything  which  may 
be  holden,  provided  it  t>e  of  a  permanent 
nature;  and  not  ooly  lands  and  Inheritances 
which  sre  holden,  hut  also  rents  and  profits 
a  prendre  ot  whiah  a  man  has  any  frank 
tenement,  and  of  which  he  may  be  seised  ut 
de  Hbero  tenemento.  are  included  under  this 
term.  Co.  Lltt.  6a;  2  HI.  Comm.  17;  1  Washb. 
Real  Prop.  10;  17  Pick.  (Mass.)  lOE.  But 
the  word  "tenement"  simply,  without  other 
circumstances,  has  never  been  construed  to 
pass  a  tee.  10  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  204.  See  4 
Bing-  293;  1  Term  R.  358;  3  Term  R.  772;  3 
Bast.  113;  5  East.  239;  1  Barn.  &  Adol.  161; 
Comyn,  Dig.  "Grant"  (E  2),  "Trespass"  (A 
2) ;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  10, 

Bracton  says  that  tenements  acquired  by  a 
villein  were  as  to  the  lord  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  chattels,  because  bought  with  the 
chattels  which  rightfully  belong  to  the  lord. 
Bracton.  26. 

TENEMENTAL  LAND.  Land  distribut- 
ed by  a  lord  among  bis  tenants,  as  opposed 
to  the  demesnes  which  were  occupied  by  him- 
self and  his  servants.    2  Bl.  Qomm.  90. 


TBNEMENTIS  LEGATIS 


TENEMENTI8  LEGATIS.  An  ancient 
writ,  lying  to  the  ctty  of  London,  or  any 
other  corporation  (where  the  old  cuetom  was 
that  men  might  devise  b;  will  lands  and 
tenements,  as  well  as  goods  and  chatt«ls), 
tor  the  hearing  and  determining  any  con- 
troveray  touching  the  same.    Reg.  Orlg.  244. 

TENEMENTUM  (Law  LaL  from  tenerf,.  to 
hold).  In  old  English  law.  A  tenement;  a 
thing  held  by  service;  a  fee,  flef,  or  feudal 
estate;  an  estate  which  a  tenant  holds  of  a 
lord.  Spetman.  Deiailn  homn  renter,  de 
tenemento  quod  de  vobU  leneo.  I  become 
your  man,  of  the  tenement  which  I  hold  of 
you.  Bracton.  tol,  80.  Liberum  tenemen- 
turn,  a  free  tenement,  or  freehold,  as  dls- 
tingulshed  from  villenagium. 

TENENDAS  (Lat.)  In  Scotch  law.  The 
name  of  a  clause  In  charters  of  heritable 
rlglits,  which  derives  Its  name  from  Its  first 
words,  tenendaa  praedictat  terras,  and  ex- 
presses the  particular  tenure  by  which  the 
lands  are  to  be  holden.  Erelc.  Inst.  hk.  2, 
tit.  3,  note  10. 

TENENDUM  (Lat.)  That  part  of  a  deed 
which  was  formerly  used-  In  expressing  the 
tenure  by  which  the  estate  granted  was  hold- 
en;  but  since  all  freehold  tenures  were  con- 
verted into  socage,  the  leneiiOum  le  of  no 
further  use.  even  In  England,  and  is  there- 
fore Joined  to  the  habendum,  in  this  manner, 
— to  have  and  to  hold.  The  words  "to  bold" 
have  now  no  meaning  In  our  deeds.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  298.    See  "Habendum." 

1  defendant  in  a 


TENENTIBU8  IN  ASSISA  NON  ONER- 
andis.  A  writ  that  formerly  lay  for  him  to 
whom  a  disseisor  had  alienated  the  land 
whereof  he  disseised  another,  that  he  should 
not  be  molested  in  assize  for  damages.  If 
the  disseisor  had  wherewith  to  satisfy  them. 
Reg.  Orig,  314. 

TENEO  (Lat.  I  hold).    Said  by  Lord  Coke 
to  have  the  following  slgnlflcatlonB; 
To  have,  as  an  estate.     Co.  Lltt.  lb. 
To  hold  of  some  superior.     Id. 
To  keep,  aa  a  covenant.    Id. 
To  bind,  as  an  obligation.    Id. 
To  Judge  or  deem.    Id. 
See  these  senses  applied  to  the  word  "ten- 
Id.    See  "Tenere." 


ant. 

TENER  (Law  Fr)  In  old  English  law. 
To  hold.  A  aver  et  tener  a  iTiy  et  a  »es 
helres.  to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and  biB 
heirs.    Litt.  9  625. 

To   keep.      Tcner   hors   de   droit   heire. 
keep  ont  the  right  heir.    Britt.  c.  65. 

TENERE  (La'.) 

In  the  Civil   Law.     To  hold.     A  term 

expressive  of  mere  fact,  without  reference 
to  right;  or  expressive  of  what  was  termed 
corporeal  and  natural  poeaesalon.  Habere 
(to  have)  and  possidere  (to  possess) 
the  other  hand,  were  terms  expressly 


right,  or  what  was  termed  "civil"  poesea- 
"on,    Calv.  Lex.     See  "Hal»ere." 

To  observe  or  keep.    Calv.  Lex. 

To  bind.     Id. 

To  be  of  force  or  validity.    Id. 

In  Old  English  Law.  To  bold  by  serv- 
ice. In  the  feudal  sense.  De  tenemento  quod 
de  vobis  teneo,  of  the  tenement  which  I  hold 
of  you.    Bracton,  fol.  80;  Co.  Lltt.  lb. 

To  bold  Judicially.  Tenere  placitum.  to 
hold  plea;  to  talie  cognizance  of  an  action; 
to  exercise  or  entertain  Jurisdiction.  Pro- 
kibffmua  vobis  ne  teneatig  placitum,  we  pro- 
hibit you  that  you  do  not  hold  plea  Reg. 
Orlg,  34.  Tenere  placita,  to  hold  pleas;  to 
L coMTt  of  one's  own.    Finch,  Law.  bk. 


.  14. 


■  he  seised  of;    to  have.     Co. 


TENERI  (Lat.)  In  contracts.  That  part 
of  a  bond  where  the  obligor  declares  him- 
self to  be  held  and  Drmty  bound  to  the  obli- 
gee, hts  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns.  Is  called  the  teneri.  3  Call  (Va.) 
350. 

TENET  (Lat.  he  holds).  In  pleading.  A 
term  used  In  stating  the  tenure  in  an  action 
for  waste  done  during  tenancy. 

When  the  averment  is  In  the  tenet,  the 
plaintiff,  on  obtaining  a  verdict,  will  recover 
the  place  wasted,  namely,  that  part  of  the 
premises  In  which  the  waste  was  exclusively 
done.  If  it  were  done  in  a  part  only,  together 
with  treble  damages.  But  when  the  aver^ 
ment  1b  In  the  teniiit.  the  tenancy  being  at 
an  end,  he  will  have  Judgment  for  his  dam- 
ages only.     2  Greenl.  Ev.  §  653. 

TENHEDED,  or  TIENHEOFED.   A  dean. 

TENHEVED  (Saxon  lirnhrofod.  from  Ilea. 
ten,  and  heofod.  head).  In  old  English  law. 
The  head  of  a  tithing,  or  decennary;  a  tlth- 
Ingman,  chief  pledge,  head  borough  or  tmrs- 


TENMENTALE,  or  TENMANTALE.  The 
number  of  ten  men.  which  number.  In  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  waa  called  a  "decen- 
nary;" and  ten  decennaries  made  what  was 
called  a  "hundred."  Also  a  duty  or  tribute 
paid  to  the  crown,  consisting  of  two  shniings 
for  each  ploughland.    Enc.  Lond. 

TENNE.  A  term  of  heraldry,  meaning  or- 
ange color.  In  engravings  it  should  be  rep- 
resented by  linee  in  bend  sinister  crossed 
by  others  l^ar-ways.  Heralds  who  blazon  by 
the  names  of  the  heavenly  tradtes  call  It 
"dragon's  head."  and  those  who  employ 
Jewels.  "Jacinth,"  It  Is  one  of  the  colors 
called  "stain and."    Wharton. 

TENOR. 

In   Pleading,    A  term   used   to  denote 

that  an  exact  copy  la  set  out.  5  Wend.  (N. 
r.)  273:  14  Ohio  St.  61;  1  Mass.  303;  1  East. 
180,  and  the  cases  cited  in  the  notes. 

In     Chancery     Pleading.      A    certified 

copy  of  records  of  other  courts  removed, into 
chancery  by  certiorari.    Oreai.  Ev.  309.C 


TENOR  EST,  ETC.  (9( 

TENOR  EST  QUI  LEGEM  OAT  FEUDO. 
It  iB  the  tenor  of  the  feudal  grant  which 
regulates  Its  edect  and  extent.  Craig.  Jus 
Feud.  (3d  Ed.|  66.  See  Co.  LItt.  ISa;  2  B1. 
Comm.  310;  2  Coke.  71;  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  410;  Wright,  Ten.  21,  62, 
152. 

TENORE  INDICTAMENTI  MITTENOO.  A 
writ  whereby  the  record  ol  an  Indictment, 
and  the  process  thereupon,  was  called  out  of 
another  court  mto  the  Queen's  (or  king's) 
Bench.    Reg.  Grig.  69. 

TENORE  PRAE8ENTIUM.  By  the  tenor 
Of  these  presents,  i.  e..  the  matter  contained 
therein,  or  rather  the  Intent  and  meaning 
thereof.    Co  well. 


TENTEROEN'S  ACT.  St.  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  14, 
extending  the  statutes  of  frauds  to  certain 
other  contracts. 

TENTH8. 

In  English  Law.  A  temporary  aid  Is- 
suing out  of  personal  property,  and  granted 
to  the  king  by  parliament;  formerly  the  real 
tenth  part  of  all  the  movables  belonging  to 
the  subject.     1  Bl.  Comm.  308. 

In    Engrish    Ecclesiastical    Law.      The 

tenth  part  of  the  annual  profit  of  every  liv- 
ing In  the  kingdom,  formerly  paid  to  the 
pope,  but  by  St.  2G  Hen.  Vlll.  c.  3.  transfer- 
red to  the  crown,  and  afterwards  made  a  part 
Of  the  fund  called  "Queen  Anne's  Bounty." 
1   Bl.  Comm.   284-ZS6. 

TENUIT  (Lat.  he  held).  In  pleading.  A 
term  used  In  stating  the  tenure  In  an  ac- 
tion for  waste  done  after  the  termination  of 
the  tenancy.    See  "Tenet." 

TENURA  EST  PACTIO  CONTRA  COM- 
munem  feudi  naturam  ac  ratlonem.  In  con- 
tractu tnterposita.  Tenure  la  a  compact  con- 
trary to  the  common  nature  and  reason  of 
the  fee,  put  into  acontract.    Wright.  Ten.  21. 

TENURE  (from  Lat.  ten^e,  to  hold).  In 
the  most  general  sense,  the  mode  or  right  of 
holding,  as  "tenure  of  ofBce."  More  sped  He- 
ally,  the  mode  by  which  a  man  holds  an  es- 
tate In  lands. 

Such  a  holding  as  Is  coupled  with  some 
service,  which  the  holder  Is  bound  to  per- 
form so  long  as  he  continues  to  hold. 

The  thing  held  Is  called  a  "tenement;"  the 
occupant,  a  "tenant;"  and  the  manner  of  his 
holding  constitutes  the  "tenure." 

Classification  of  feudal  tenures: 

(1)  The  principal  species  of  tenure  which 
grew  out  of  the  feudal  system  was  the 
tenure  by  knight's  service.  This  was  esBen- 
tlally  military  In  Its  character,  and  required 
the  possession  of  a  certain  quantity  of  land, 
called  a  "knight's  fee,"  the  measure  of  which, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  was  estimated  at 
twelve  ploughlandB.  of  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds  per  annum.  He  who  held  this  por- 
tion of  land  was  bound  to  attend  his  lord  to 
the  wars  forty  days  In  every  year.  If  called 


upon.  It  seems,  however,  that  It  he  held 
but  half  a  knight's  fee.  be  was  only  bound 
to  attend  twenty  days.  Many  arbitrary  and  ' 
tyrannical  Incidents  or  lordly  privileges  were 
attached  to  this  tenure,  which  at  length  be- 
came BO  odious  and  oppressive  that  the  whole 
system  was  destroyed  at  a  blow  by  St.  Cbarles 
II.  c.  24.  which  declared  that  all  such  lands 
should  thenceforth  be  held  In  free  and  com- 
mon socage.— a  statute,  says  Black  stone, 
which  was  a  greater  acquisition  to  the  civil 
property  of  this  kingdom  than  even  Magna 
Charia  Itself;  since  that  only  pruned  the 
luxuriances  which  had  grown  out  of  military 
tenures,  and  thereby  preserved  them  In  vigor, 
but  the  statute  of  King  Charles  extirpated 
the  whole,  and  demolished  both  root  and 
branches.  See  "Feudal  Law;"  Co,  Lltt.  69; 
St.  Westminster  I.,  c.  36. 

(2J  Tenure  In  socage  seems  to  have  been 
a  relic  of  Saxon  liberty  which,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  abolition  of  military  tenures,  hpd  been 
evidently  struggling  with  the  Innovations  of 
the  Normans.  Its  great  redeeming  quality 
was  Its  certainty;  and  In  this  sense  It  Is  by 
the  old  law  writers  put  In  opposition  to  the 
tenure  by  knight's  service,  where  the  tenure 
was  altogether  precarious  and  uncertain. 
Littleton  defines  it  to  be  where  a  tenant 
holds  his  tenement  by  any  certain  service.  In 
lieu  of  all  other  services,  so  that  they  be  not 
services  of  chivalry  or  knight's  services;  as, 
to  hold  by  fealty  and  twenty  shillings  rent, 
or  by  homage,  fealty,  and  twenty  shillings 
rent,  or  by  homage  and  fealty  without  any 
rent,  or  by  fealty  and  a  certain  specified 
service,  as,  to  plough  the  lord's  land  for 
three  days.    Lltt.  117;  2  Bl.  Comm.  79.    See 

(3)  Other  tenures  have  grown  out  of  the 
two  last-mentioned  species  of  tenure,  and  are 
still  extant  In  England,  although  some  of 
them  are  fast  becoming  obsolete.  Of  these  Is 
the  tenure  by  grand  serjeanty.  which  consists 
In  some  service  Immediately  respecting  the 
person  or  dignity  of  the  sovereign;  as.  to 
carry  the  king's  standard,  or  to  be  his  con- 
stable or  marshal,  his  butler  or  chamberlain, 

to  perform  some  similar  service.  While 
the  tenure  by  petit  serjeanty  requires  some 
Inferior  service,  not  strictly  military  or  per- 
sonal, to  the  king:  as,  the  annual  render  of 
a  bow  or  sword.  The  late  duke  of  Welling- 
ton annually  presented  his  sovereign  with  a 
banner,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  tenure. 
There  are  also  tenures  by  copyhold  and  In 
frankalmolgne.  In  burgage  and  of  gavelkind; 
but  their  nature,  origin,  and  history  are  ex- 
plained In  the  several  articles  appropriated 
to  those  terms.    2  Bl.  Comm.  66;  2  Inst.  233. 

(4)  Tenures  were  distinguished  by  Ibe 
old  common-law  writers,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  service.  Into  free  or  base.  The 
former  were  such  as  were  not  unbecoming  a 
soldier  or  a  freeman  to  perform,  as,  to  serve 
the  lord  In  the  wars;  while  the  latter. were 

ly  considered  fit  for  a  peasant,  as,  to  plough 
the  land,  and  the  like.  They  were  further 
distinguished  with  reference  to  the  person 
from  whom  the  land  was  held ;  as.  a  tenure 
in  capite,  where  the  holding  was  of  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  and  tenure  in  groat,  whers 


TENURE,  ETC.  {9< 

the  holding  wae  of  a  subject.  Before  the 
statute  of  Quia  Emptores  (18  Edw.  I.),  any 
person  might, bya  grantof  land, have  created 
an  estate  as  a  tenure  at  his  persOQ.  or  ot  hie 
house  or  menor;  and  although  by  Magna 
Charta  a  man  could  not  alienate  so  much  of 
bla  land  as  not  to  leave  enough  to  answer 
the  services  due  to  the  superior  lord,  yet,  as 
chat  statute  did  not  remedy  the  evil  then 
complained  of.  It  was  provided  by  the  Stat- 
ute above  referred  to.  that  If  any  tenant 
should  allcD  any  part  of  Mb  land  In  fee.  the 
alienee  should  bold  Immediately  of  the  lord 
of  the  fee,  and  should  be  charged  with  a  pro- 
portional part  of  the  service  due  In  respect 
to  the  quantity  of  land  held  by  him.  The 
consequence  Of  which  was  that,  upon  eveiy 
such  atleDatlon,  the  services  upon  which  the 
estate  was  originally  granted  became  due  to 
the  superior  lord,  and  not  to  the  Immediate 
grantee.  4  Term  R.  443;  4  East,  271;  Crabb, 
Real  Fi«p.  g  735. 

Wharton's  classification  Is  as  follows: 
(A)  Lay  tenures. 

I.    Frank  tenement,  or  freehold. 

(1)  The  military  tenures  (abol- 
Isheii,  except  grand  ser- 
Jeanty,  and  reduced  to  free 


BOc: 


iS) 


Knight  service  proper,  or 
tenure  in  chivalry;  grand 
serjeanty;  cornage. 
(2)  Free  socage,  or  plough  serv- 
ice; either  petit  serjeanty. 
tenure  in  burgage,  or  gavel- 
kind. 
II.    Villeinage. 

(1)  Pure  villeinage  (whence  copy- 

holds at  the  lord's  [nom- 
inal] win.  which  is  regu- 
lated according  to  custom). 

(2)  Privileged    vliieinflge.    some- 

limes  called  "villein  socage" 
(whence  tenure  in  ancient 
demense,  which  Is  an  exalt- 
ed species  ot  copyhold,  held 
according  to  custom,  and 
not  according  to  the  lord's 
will),  and  Is  of  three  kinds; 
Tenure  In  ancient  demesne; 
privileged  copyholds,  cus- 
tomary freeholds,  or  free 
copyholds;  copyholds  of 
base  tenure. 
(B)  Spiritual  tenures. 

I.     Frank almolgne.  or  free  alms. 
II.    Tenure  by  divine  service. 

;  "Dl. 


TENURE  OF  OFFICE.     See  "Tenure." 

TERCE.  In  Scotch  law.  A  life  rent  com- 
petent by  taw  to  widows  who  have  not  ac- 
cepted o(  special  provisions  In  the  third  part 
of  the  heritable  subjects  in  which  the  hus- 
band died  Intelt. 

The  terce  takes  places  only  where  the  mar- 
riage has  subsisted  for  a  year  and  a  day.  or 
where  a  child  has  been  born  alive  of  it.  No 
terce  Is  due  out  of  lands  In  which  the  hus- 
band was  not  inf'>ft,   unless  In   case  of  a 


2)  TERM  TO  CONCLUDE 

fraudulent  omission.  Craig.  Inst.  423.  !  28. 
The  terce  Is  not  limited  to  lands,  but  extends 
to  telnds.  and  to  servitudes  and  other  bur- 
dens affecting  lands.  Ersk.  Inst.  2.  9.  Z6; 
Burge.  Confl.  Laws.  429-43&. 

TERCER.  In  the  Scotch  law.  a  widow  that 
poBsesses  the  third  part  of  her  husband's 
land,  as  her  legal  Jointure.     1  Kames,  Eq. 

TERM. 

In   Conatructlon.    Word ;    expression ; 

Terms  are  words  or  characters  by  which 
we  announce  our  sentiments,  and  make 
known  to  others  things  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  These  must  be  properly  con- 
strued  or  Interpreted  In  order  to  understand 
the  parties  using  them. 

in   Contracts.     The   space  of  time 

granted  to  a  debtor  lor  discharging  his  ob- 
ligation. These  are  express  terms,  resulting 
from  the  positive  stipulations  ot  the  agree- 
ment, as,  where  one  undertakes  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  on  a  certain  day,  and  also  terms 
which  tacitly  result  from  the  nature  ot  the 
things  which  are  the  object  of  the  engage- 
ment, or  trom  the  place  where  the  act  Is 
agreed  to  be  done.  For  Instance,  if  a  builder 
engage  to  construct  a  bouse  tor  me,  I  must 
allow  a  reasonable  time  for  fulfilling  his  en- 
gagement.   1  Wis.  314. 

in  Estates.    The  limitation  o(  an  es-, 

tate;  as,  a  term  tor  years,  tor  lite,  and  the' 
like.  The  word  "term"  does  not  merely  sig- 
nify the  time  specified  In  the  lease,  but  the 
estate,  also,  and  Interest  that  passes  by  that 
lease,  and  therefore  the  term  may  expire 
during  the  continuance  ot  the  time;  as.  by 
surrender,  forfeiture,  and  the  like.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  145;  S  Pick.  (Mass.)  339. 

Of  Court.    The  space  ot  time  during 

which  a  court  holds  a  session.  Tbe  stated 
periods  during  which  courts  sit  for  the  dis- 
patch of  business.  Sometimes  the  term  is  a 
monthly,  at  others  it  is  a  quarterly,  period, 
according  to   the   constitution   of   the   court. 


TERM  FOR  YEARS.  An  estate  for  years, 
and  the  time  during  which  such  estate  Is 
to  be  held,  are  each  called  a  "term;"  hence 
the  term  may  expire  before  the  time,  as,  by 
a  surrender.    Co.  Litt.  45.     See  "Eatate  for 

TERM  IN  GROSS.  A  term  of  years  !a 
said  to  be  either  in  gross  (outstanding)  or 
attendant  upon  the  inherltfince.  It  la  out- 
standing, or  In  gross,  when  It  is  unattached 
or  disconnected  from  the  estate  or  Inherit- 
ance, as  where  It  Is  In  the  hands  of  some 
third  party  having  no  interest  In  the  inherit- 
ance. It  is  attendant  when  vested  In  some 
trustee  In  trust  for  the  owner  ot  the  Inherit- 
ance.    Brown. 


TERM  TO  CONCLUDE.    In  English  eccle- 


TERM,  ETC.  (9( 

Biastlcal  practice.  An  appointment  by  the 
Judge  of  a  time  at  whlcli  both  parties  are 
understood  to  renounce  all  Further  exhibits 
and  allegations. 

TERM  TO  PROPOUND  ALL  THINGS.  In 

English  ecclesiastical  practice.  An  appoint- 
ment by  the  Judge  of  a  time  at  which  both 
parties  are  to  exhibit  all  the  acts  and  in- 
struments which  make  Tor  their  respective 
causes. 

TERMINABLE  PROPERTV.  Such  prop- 
erty (e.  g..  leaseholds,  terminable  annuities, 
etc.)  as  has  no  pei'maoeut  duration,  but  must 
and  will  end  at  a  certain  time,  usually  de- 
termined beforehand. 

TERMINARE  (L,at.)  In  old  English  law. 
To  end  or  determine;  to  dispose  of  Judi- 
cially; to  decide. 

TERMINATING  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 
Societies,  In  England,  where  the  members 
commence  their  monthly  contributions  on  a 
particular  day,  and  continue  to  pay  them  un- 
til the  realization  of  shares  to  a  given 
amount  for  each  member,  by  the  advance  of 
the  capital  o(  the  society  to  such  members 
as  required  it.  and  the  payment  of  Interest 
as  well  as  principal  by  them,  so  as  to  Insure 
such  realization  within  a  given  period  of 
years.  They  have  been  almost  superseded 
by  pcrmanerit  building  societies. 

■  TERMINER(LawFr.;from  Lat.fermirtare. 
Q.  o.)  To  determine.  A  oyer  et  terminer 
toulea  querelas,  to  bear  and  determine  all 
complaints.     Brltt  fol.  1. 

TERMING.  In  Spanish  law.  A  common; 
common  land.  Common  because  of  vicinage. 
White,  New  Recop.  bk,  2,  tit.  1,  c.  6.  3  1. 

note. 

TERMINUM  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  A  day 
Bet  to  the  defendant.  Spelman.  In  this 
sense,  Bracton,  Glanvllle,  and  some  others 
sometimes  use  It.  Reliquiae  Spelmanlanae. 
p.  71;   Beames,  Glanv.  27,  note. 

TERMINUM  QUI  PRETERIIT,  WRIT  OF 
entry  ad.  A  writ  which  lay  for  the  rever- 
sioner, when  the  possession  was  withheld  by 
the  lessee,  or  a  stranger,  after  the  determina- 
tion of  a  lease  for  years.    Brown. 

TERMINUS  (X^t.)  A  boundary  or  limit. 
either  of  space  or  time.  A  bound,  goal,  or 
borders  parting  one  man's  land  from  anoth- 
er's. Eat  inter  eoa  non  de  terminig.  aed  tola 
possesaione  contenlio.  Clc.  Acad.  4,  43.  It 
is  used  also  for  an  estate  for  a  term  of  years; 
e.  g.,  "iriterease  termini."    2  Bl.  Comm.  143, 

Termirtua  a  quo.  The  starting  point  of  a 
private  way  is  so  called.  Hammond,  N,  P, 
196. 


TERMINUS  ANNORUM  CERTUS  DEB- 
et  ease  et  determlnatua.  A  term  of  years 
ought  to  be  certain  and  determinate.  Co, 
Lltt.  4S, 


I)  TERRE  TENANT 

TERMINUS  ET  (AC)  FEODUVil  NON 
poasunt  conatare  aimul  in  una  eademque 
persona.  A  term  and  the  fee  cannot  both 
be  In  one  and  the  same  person  at  the  same 
time.     Plowd.  29;  3  Mass.  141. 

TERMINUS  JURIS  (Law  Lat.)  In  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical  practice.  The  time  of  one 
or  two  years,  allowed  by  law  for  the  deter- 
mination of  appeals.  Halifax,  Anal.  bk.  3, 
c.  11.  No.  38. 

TERMOR.  One  who  holds  lands  and  ten- 
ements (or  a  term  of  years,  or  life.  Lltt.  S 
100;   4  Tyrwh,  561. 

TERRA.    Earth;  land. 

Terra  Affirmata.    Land  let  to  farm. 

Terra  Boscall*.    Woody  land. 

Terra  Colta.     Cultivated  land. 

Terra  Debllia.    Weak  or  barren  laud, 

Terra    Dominica     (or     Indominicata). 

The  demesne  land  of  a  manor.     Cowell, 

Terra  Excultabllls.    Land  which  may 

be  plowed,    Mon.  Angl.  I,  426. 

Terra  Extendenda.    A  writ  addressed 

to  an  escheator.  etc..  that  be  inquire  and 
find  out  the  true  yearly  value  of  any  land, 
etc,  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men.  and  to  cer- 
tify the  extent  Into  the  chancery,  Reg. 
Writs,  293. 

Terra  Fruaea  (or  Friaca),  Fresh  land, 

not  lately  plowed.    Cowell, 

Terra   Hydata.     Land  subject  to  the 

payment  of  hydage.     Selden. 

Terra  Luerabllia.    Land  gained  from 

the  sea.  or  Inclosed  out  of  a  waste.    Cowell. 

Terra  Manena  Vacua  OccupantI  Con- 

cedltur.  Land  lying  unoccupied  Is  given  to 
th.^  arst  occupant.     1  Sid.  347. 

Terra  Normanorum.    Land  held  by  a 

Norman.     Par.  Ant.  197. 

Terra   Nova.     Land   newly  converted 

from  wood  ground  or  arable.     Cowell, 

^Terra   Putura.     Land   In   forests,  held 

by  the  tenure  of  furnishing  food  to  the  keep- 
ers therein.    4  insl.  307. 

^Terra    Sabuloaa.    Gravelly   or    sandy 

ground. 

Terra  Teata  men  tails.   Gavelkind  land. 

being  disposable  by  will.    Spelman. 

Terra    Tranait    cum     Oners.      Land 

passes  with  the  Incumbrances.  Co.  Lltt. 
231;  Broom.  Leg,  Max  (3d  London  Ed.) 
437.  630. 

Terra  Vestita.     Land  sown  with  com. 

Terra  Wainabllla.  Tillable  land.  Cow- 
ell, 


TERRE  TENANT  (Improperly  spelled  ler 
tenant).  One  who  has  the  actual  possession 
of  land;  but.  In  a  more  technical  sense,  he 
who  Is  seised  of  the  land;  and  In  the  latter 


sense,  the  owner  of  tbe  land,  or  the  person 
seised.  Is  the  terre  tenant,  and  not  the  lessee. 
4  Watts  A  S.  (Pa.)  256;  Bac.  Abr.  "Usee  and 
Trusts."  It  has  been  holden  that  mere  oc- 
cuplera  of  tbe  land  are  not  terre  tenants. 
See  16  Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.)  432;  3  Pa.  229;  3 
Saund.  7,  note  4;  2  Bl.  Comm.  91,  328. 

TERRIER.  In  English  law.  A  roll,  cata- 
logue, or  survey  of  lands,  belonging  either  to 
a  single  person  or  a  town,  In  which  are  stat- 
ed the  quantity  of  acres,  the  names  of  the 
tenants,  and  the  like. 

By  the  ecclesiastical  law,  an  inquiry  Is 
directed  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  of  tbe 
temporal  rights  of  the  clergyman  of  every 
parish,  and  to  be  returned  Into  tbe  registry 
of  the  bishop.  This  return  is  denominated  a 
■■terrier."     1  Phil.  Ev.  602,  603. 

TERRIS  BONIS  ET  CATALLIS  REHA- 
bendls  post  purgatlonem,  A  writ  for  a  clerk 
to  recover  bis  lands,  goods,  and  chattels, 
formerly  seized,  after  he  had  cleared  himself 
of  the  felony  of  which  he  was  accused,  and 
'  delivered  to  his  ordinary  to  he  purged.  Reg. 
Orlg. 

TERRIS  ET  CATALLIS  TENTIS  ULTRA 
debitum  levatum.  A  Judicial  writ  for  the  re- 
storing of  lands  or  goods  to  a  debtor  who  is 
distrained  above  the  amount  of  the  debt. 
Reg.  Jud. 

TERRIS  LIBERANDI8.    A  writ  that  lay 

for  a  man  convicted  by  attaint,  to  bring  the 
record  and  process  before  the  king,  and  take 
a  fine  for  his  imprleoitment,  and  then  to  de- 
liver to  him  his  lands  and  tenements  again, 
and  release  him  of  the  strip  and  waste.  Reg. 
Orlg.  232.  Also  it  was  a  writ  for  tbe  de- 
livery of  lands  to  the  heir,  after  homage  and 
relief  performed,  or  upon  security  taken 
that  he  should  perform  them.     Id.  293. 

TERRITORIAL  COURTS.  The  courts  es- 
tablished in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States. 

TERRITORY.  A  part  of  a  country  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  and  subject  to  a  par- 
ticular Jurisdiction. 

The  word  Is  derived  from  terreo,  and  is 
said  to  be  so  called  because  the  magistrate 
Within  his  Jurisdiction  has  tbe  power  of  in- 
spiring a  salutary  fear.  Dictum  eat  ab  eo 
quod  magiatrat-ut  intra  fines  ejus  terendi  jus 
habet.  Henrlon  de  Pansy,  Auth,  Judiciaire, 
98,  In  speaking  of  the  ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tions, Francis  Duaren  observes  that  tbe  ec- 
clesiastics are  said  not  to  have  territory,  nor 
the  power  of  arrest  or  removal,  and  are  not 
unlike  the  Roman  magistrates  of  whom  Gel- 
iius  says  vocationem  ttabebant  non  prehen- 
sloneni,     De  Sacrls  Eccies.  Mlnlst.  lib.  1.  c.  4. 

In  American   Law.    A  portion  of  tbe 

country  subject  to  and  belonging  to  the 
United  States  which  is  not  within  the  bound- 
ary of  any  of  the  states. 

TERROR  (Lat.)  That  state  of  the  mind 
which  arises  from  tbe  event  or  phenomenon 
that  may  serve  as  a  prognostic  of  some 
catastrophe;  affright  from  apparent  danger. 
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One  of  the  constituents  of  the  oftenae  of  riot 
is  that  the  acta  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it 
should  be  to  the  terror  of  ibe  people,  as  a 
show  of  arms,  threatening  speeches,  or  tur- 
bulent gestures;  but  it  is  not  requisite,  in 
order  to  constitute  this  crime,  that  personal 
violence  should  be  committed.    3  Campb.  369 ; 

I  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  65,  5  B;  4  Car.  t  P.  3T3.  538. 
See  Rolle,  109;  Dalton,  Just.  c.  186:  Viner, 
Abr.  "Riots"  (A  8). 

TERTIA  DENUNCIATIO  (Lat.)  In  old 
English  law.  Third  publication  or  proc- 
lamation of  Intended  marriage.  Cum  ban- 
num  et  tertia  denunciatio  flat,  when  the 
banns  and  third  publication  are  made.  Brac- 
ton,  fol.  307b. 

TERTIUS  INTERVENIENS  (Lat.)    In  ciT- 

II  law.  One  who.  claiming  an  Interest  Id 
the  subject  or  thing  in  dispute  In  action  be- 
tween other  parties,  asserts  bis  right  to  act 
with  tbe  plalntlR,  to  he  Joined  with  him.  and 
to  recover  the  matter  In  dispute,  because  be 
has  an  interest  in  it.  or  to  Join  tbe  defend- 
ant, and  with  him  oppose  the  interest  of  the 
plaintiff,  which  it  is  his  interest  to  defeat. 
He  differs  from  the  Intervener,  or  be  who 
interpleads  In  equity.    4  Bouv.  Inst.  n.  3819, 

TEST.  Something  by  which  to  ascertain 
the  truth  respecting  another  thing.  7  Pa.  St. 
428;  6  Whart  (Pa.)  284. 

TEST  ACT.  Act  25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  by  whicU 
It  was  enacted  that  all  persons  holding  any 
office,  civil  or  military  (excepting  some  very 
Inferior  ones),  or  receiving  pay  from  the 
crown,  or  holding  a  place  of  trust  under  it, 
should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy, and  subscribe  a  declaration  against 
transubstanttation.and  receive  the  sacrament 
according  to  tbe  usage  of  the  Church  of 
England,  under  a  penalty  of  £500  and  die- 
ability  to  the  offlce.  4  Bl.  Comm,  59.  Abol- 
ished, 9  Geo.  IV.  c  17,  so  far  as  taking 
sacrament  Is  concerned,  and  new  form  of 
declaration  substituted.    Enc.  Brit. 

TEST  ACTION.  An  action  brought  to  de. 
termioe  a  doubtful  right  affecting  many  per- 
sons. It  may  be  an  action  selected  from  a 
□umber  of  pending  actions  brought  to  en- 
force such  a  right,  the  parties  agreeing 
that  all  actions  shall  follow  tbe  decision 
In  tbe  test  action,  or  a  single  action  may 
be  brought  by  one  person  at  tbe  Instance 
of  all  to  determine  the  right.  Test  cases 
are  sometimes  had  in  criminal  practice 
where  the  validity  of  a  statute  or  ordi- 
nance is  questioned,  and  a  prosecution  la 
lodged  against  one  person,  with  the  tacit 
understanding  that  further  prosecutions 
will  be  postponed,  or  vdll  be  determined 
according  to  the  result  of  that  one. 

TEST  OATH.  An  oath  required  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  right  to  fill  a  public 
ofl3ce.  Generally,  an  oath  of  present  alle- 
giance, or  of  denial  of  connection  with  some 
past  Insurrection. 

TEST  PAPER.    A  paper  submitted  to  the 
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JnTT  ^B  ft  test  or  standard  by  whl(4i  to  de- 
termlDe  the  genuineness  at  other  writings. 
7  Pa.  St.  «8;  6  Whart.  (Pa.)  284.  Only  ad- 
miaslble  when  no  collateral  Issue  can  be  rais- 
ed concerning  it.  See  14  N.  Y.  439;  1  Greenl. 
Et.  S  581. 

TESTABLE.  A  person  la  eald  to  be  teet- 
abte  when  he  has  capacity  to  make  a  will. 
A  man  of  twenty-one  yeare  of  age  and  of 
Bane  mind  Is  testable.  The  capacity 
make  a  will  must  be  distinguished  from 
special  power  to  dispose  of  property  by 
will.  Thus,  a  power  given  to  a  married 
woman  by  a  settlement  to  dispose  of  prop- 
erty by  will  does  not  make  her  testable. 
L.  R.  7  H.  L.  593.  But  If  property  is  set- 
tled on  a  married  woman  for  her  separate 
use,  she  1b  testable  so  far  as  that  property 
iB  concerned. 

TESTACY.  The  condition  of  one  dying 
having  made  a  will.  Opposed  to  "Intes- 
tacy" iq.  V.)  It  may  exist  as  to  all  prop- 
erty, or  may  be  but  "partial,"  as  to  such 
only  as  1b  disposed  of. 

TESTAMENT.  In  civlliaw.  The  appoint- 
ment of  an  executor  or  testamentary  belr, 
according  to  the  formalities  prescribed  by 
law.    Domat.  llv.  i.  tit.  1,  %  1. 

At  Hrst  there  were  only  two  eorts  of  testa- 
ments among  the  Romans. — that  called  cala- 
tia  comitiis,  and  another  called  in  pracinctu. 
In  the  course  of  time,  these  two  sorts  of 
testament  having  become  obsolete,  a  third 
form  was  Introduced,  called  per  ties  el  litiram, 
which  WHS  a  fictitious  sale  of  the  inheritance 
to  the  heir  apparent.  The  Inconveniences 
which  were  experienced  from  these  fictitious 
sales  again  changed  the  form  of  testaments. 
and  the  praetor  Introduced  another,  which 
required  the  seal  of  seven  witnesses.  The 
emperors  having  Increased  the  solemnity  of 
these  testaments,  they  were  called  "written" 
or  "solemn"  testaments,  to  distinguish  them 
from  "nuccupatlTe"  testaments,  which  could 
be  made  without  writing.  Afterwards  mili- 
tary testaments  were  Introduced  in  favor  of 
soldiers  actually  engaged  In  military  service. 

(1)  A  testament  caJatis  coniitiis.  or  made 
In  the  comitia, — that  Is,  the  assembly  of 
the  Roman  people. — was  an  ancient  man- 
ner of  making  wIIIb,  used  In  times  of  peace 
among  the  Romans.  The  comitia  met  twice 
a  year  for  this  purpose.  Those  who  wished 
to  make  such  testaments  caused  to  be  con- 
voked the  assembly  of  the  people  by  these 
words,  calatU  comitiis.  None  could  make 
such  wills  that  were  not  entitled  to  be  at 
the  aeBemblles  of  the  people.  Thie  form  of 
testament  was  repealed  by  the  taw  of  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

(2)  A  civil  testament  Is  one  made  accord- 
ing to  all  the  forms  prescribed  by  law.  In 
contradistinction  to  a  military  teBtament,  In 
making  which  some  of  the  forms  may  be 
dispensed  with.  Civil  testaments  are  more 
ancient  than  military  ones;  the  former  were 
In  use  during  the  time  of  Romulus,  tbe  lat' 
ter  were  introduced  during  the  time  of  Corlo- 
lanua  See  Hist,  de  la  Jur.  Rom.  de  M.  Ter- 
rasoD,  p.  119. 


5)  TESTAMENT 

(3)  A  common  testament  is  one  which  ia 
made  Jointly  by  several  persons.  Such  tes- 
taments are  forbidden  In  Louisiana  (Civ. 
Code  La,  art,  1565),  and  by  the  laws  of 
France  (Civ.  Code  968),  In  the  same  words, 
namely:  "A  testament  cannot  be  made  by 
the  same  act,  by  two  or  more  persons,  either 
(or  tbe  benefit'  of  a  third  person,  or  under 
the  title  of  a  reciprocal  or  mutual  disposi- 
tion." 

(4)  A  testament  ai  iralo  is  one  made  in  a 
gust  of  passion  or  hatred  against  tbe  pre- 
sumptive heir,  rather  than  from  a  desire  to 
t>eneflt  the  devisee.  When  the  facta  of  un- 
reasonable anger  are  proved,  the  will  Ib  an- 
nulled as  unjust,  and  as  not  having  been 
freely  made.    See  "Ab  Irato." 

(5)  A  mystic  testament  (called  a  "solemn 
testament,"  because  It  requires  more  formal- 
ity than  a  nuncupative  testament)  Is  a  form 
of  making  a  will  which  consists  principally 
in  enclosing  It  in  an  envelope  and  sealing  it 
In  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

This  kind  of  testament  is  used  in  Louisi- 
ana. The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Code  of  that  state  on  the  subject,  name- 
ly: The  mystic  or  secret  testament,  othei^ 
wise  called  the  "close  testament."  Is  made  In 
the  following  manner:  The  testator  must 
sign  his  dispositions,  whether  be  has  written 
them  himself,  or  has  caused  them  to  be  writ- 
ten by  another  person.  The  paper  contain- 
ing these  dispositions,  or  the  paper  serving 
as  their  envelope,  must  be  closed  and  seal- 
ed. The  testator  shall  present  It  thus  clos- 
ed and  sealed  to  the  notary  and  to  seven 
witnesses,  or  he  shall  cause  It  to  be  closed 
and  sealed  In  their  presence;  then  he  shall 
declare  to  the  notary.  In  the  presence  of  the 
witnesses,  that  that  paper  contains  bis  testa- 
ment written  by  himself,  or  by  another  by 
his  direction,  and  signed  by  him,  the  testator. 
The  notary  shall  then  draw  up  the  act  of 
BuperBcriptlon,  which  shall  be  written  on 
that  paper,  or  on  the  sheet  that  serves  as  its 
envelope,  and  that  act  shall  be  signed  by 
the  testator  and  by  the  notary  and  the  wit- 
neases.  S  Mart.  (La.)  ISZ.  All  that  is  above 
prescribed  shall  be  done  without  interruption 
or  turning  aside  to  other  acts;  and  In  caBe 
the  testator,  by  reason  of  any  hindrance  that 
has  happened  since  the  signing  of  tbe  testa- 
ment, cannot  sign  the  act  of  superscription, 
mention  shall  be  made  of  the  declaration 
made  by  him  thereof,  without  Its  being  nec- 
essary In  that  case  to  Increase  the  number  of 
witnesses.  Those  who  know  not  how  or  are 
not  able  to  write,  and  those  who  know  not 
how  or  are  not  able  to  sign  their  names,  can- 
not make  dispositions  in  the  form  of  the  myo- 
tic will.  If  any  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
act  of  superscription  knows  not  how  to  sign, 
express  mention  shall  be  made  thereof.  In 
all  cases  the  act  must  t>e  signed  by  at  least 
two  witnesses.  Civ.  Code  La.  arte,  1577- 
1580, 

(6)  A  nuncupative  teBtament  was  one  made 
verbally,  in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  It  should  have  l>een 
In  writing;  tbe  proof  of  it  was  by  parol  evi- 
dence.    See  "Nuncupative  Will," 

In    Louisiana,    testaments,    whether    nun- 
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cupative  or  mystic,  muBt  be  drawn  ui>  In 
writing,  either  by  the  teetator  himself,  or  by 
some  otber  person  under  bis  dictatloD.  The 
custom  of  making  verbal  Btatemects,  that 
is  to  say,  resulting  from  tbe  mere  deposition 
ot  witnesses  who  were  present  when  the  tes- 
tator made  known  to  them  his  will,  without 
his  having  committed  It  or  caused  it  to  be 
committed  to  writing.  Is  abrogated.  Nun- 
cupative testaments  may  be  made  by  public 
act,  or  by  act  under  private  signature.  Civ, 
Code  La.  arts.  156S-1570. 

(7)  An  olographic  testament  is  one  which 
Is  written  wholly  by  tbe  testator  himself.  In 
order  to  be  valid,  it  must  be  entirely  written. 
dated,  and  signed  by  the  band  of  the  testator. 
It  Is  subject  to  no  other  form.  See  Civ.  Code 
lA.  art.  1581. 

See  "Will." 

TESTAMENTA  LATISSIMAM  INTER- 
pretatloneni  habere  debent.  Wills  ought  to 
have  the  broadest  Interpretation.  Jenlc. 
Cent.  Cas.  81. 

TESTAMENTARY.  Belonging  to  a  testa- 
ment; as.B  testamentary  gift;  a  testamentary 
guardian,  or  one  appointed  by  will  or  testa- 
ment; letters  testamentary,  or  a  writing  un- 
der seat,  given  by  an  officer  lawfully  au- 
thorized, granting  power  to  one  named  as 
executor  to,  execute  a  last  will  or  testament- 


TE3TAMENTARV  CAUSES.  In  English 
law.  Causes  relating  to  probate  of  testa- 
ments and  administration,  and  accounts  upon 
the  same.  They  are  enumerated  among  ec- 
clesiastical causes  by  Lord  Colte,  G  Coke.  1. 
and  tables  of  cases  at  the  end  ot  the  part. 
Over  these  causes  probate  court  has  now  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  by  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77, 
amended  by  21  ft  22  Vict,  c,  95. 

TESTAMENTARY  GUARDIAN.  A  guard- 
ian appointed  by  last  will  of  a  father  to  have 
custody  of  his  child  and  his  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  till  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  In  England,  the  power  to  appoint  such 
guardian  wus  given  by  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  The 
principles  of  this  statute  have  been  generally 
adopted  In  the  United  States  (12  N.  H.  437), 
but  not  in  Connecticut  (1  Swift.  Dig.  48). 

TESTAMENTUM   (Lat.) 

In    the   Civil    Law.    A    testament;    a 

will,  or  last  will. 

In  Old  English   Law.    A  testament  or 

will;   a  disposition  of  property  made  in  con- 
templation of  death.    Bracton.  fol,  60. 

A  general  name  for  any  Instrument  of  con- 
veyance, including  deeds  and  charters,  and 
so  called  either  because  it  furnished  written 
testimony  ot  the  conveyance,  or  because  It 
was  authenticated  by  witnesses  {test 
Spelman. 

TESTAMENTUM  EST  VOLUNTATES 
nostra  justa  sententia,  de  eo  quod  qui*  post 
mortem  auam  fieri  vellt.  A  testament  Is  the 
Just  expression  of  our  will  concerning  that 
which  any  one  wishes  done  after  bis  death 


TESTE  OF  A  WEIT 

as  Biacketone  translates,  "the  legal  declai- 
ration  of  a  man's  Intentions  which  he  wills  to 
t>e  performed  after  hip  death."  2  Bl.  Comm. 
499;  Dig.  28.  1.  1;  Id.  29,  3.  2.  1. 

TESTAMENTUM,  I.  E.,  TESTATIO  MEN- 
B,  facta  nulls  praeaente  nietu  pericull,  led 
cogltatlone  mortalitatis.    A  testament,  i.  e., 
the  witnessing  of  one's  intention,  made  un- 
no  present  fear  of  danger,  but  In  ex- 
pectancy of  death.    Co.  Lltt.  322. 


TESTAMENTUM  OMNE  MORTE  CON- 
ummatum.  Every  will  Is  completed  by 
eath.     Co.  Litt.  232. 


TESTATION.    Witness;  evidence. 


TE8TATORI8  ULTIMA  VOLUNTAS  EST 
perimplenaa    secundum    veram    intentionem 

n.  The  last  will  of  a  testator  Is  to  be 
fulQIIed  according  to  his  real  intention.  Co. 
Litt.  322. 


TESTATUM    (Lat.) 

In  Practice.    The  name  of  a  writ  which 

issued  by  the  court  of  one  county  to  the 
sheriff  of  another  county  In  the  same  state, 
□  the  defendant  cannot  be  found  In  the 
county  where  the  court  is  located;  for  exam- 
ple, after  a  Judgment  has  been  obtained,  and 
a  ca.  sa.  has  been  issued,  which  has  been 
returned  non  est  inventus,  a  testatum  ca.  sa. 
may  be  Issued  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
where  tbe  defendant  is.  See  Viner.  Abr. 
■'Testatum,"  259. 

In  Conveyancing.    That  part  of  a  deed 

which  commences  with  the  words  "this  In- 
denture wltnesseth." 


TESTATUS  (Lat.)  In  tbe  civil  law.  Tes- 
tate: one  who  has  made  a  will.  Testatut 
et  inlestatua.  testate  and  intestate.  Dig. 
50.  17.  7. 

P'ESTEMEIPSO  (Lat.)    In  old  English  law 

and  practice.  A  solemn  formula  ot  attesta- 
tion by  the  sovereign,  used  at  the  conclusion 
of  charters,  and  other  public  Instruments, 
and  also  of  original  writs  out  of  chancery. 
Spelman. 

TESTE  OF  A  WRIT  (Lat.)     In  practice. 

The  concluding  clause,  commencing  with  the 
word  "witness,"  etc.  A  signature  In  attesta- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  writ  is  Issued  by  au- 
thority. 

The  act  of  congress  of  May  8.  1792  (1 
Story,  U.  S.  Laws.  227),  directs  that  all  writs 
and  process  Issuing  from  the  supreme  or  a 
circuit  court  shall  bear  teste  of  the  chief 
Justice  of  tbe  supreme   court,   or,    If   that 


office  be  vacant,  of  the  aesoclate  justice  next 
In  precedence;  and  that  all  writs  or  process 
Issuing  from  a  district  court  Bball  bear  teste 
of  tbe  Judge  of  sucb  court,  or.  it  the  said 
office  be  vacant,  of  the  clerk  thereof.  See 
Serg,  Const.  Law,  Index;  20  Vlner,  Abr.  262; 
Stepb.  PI.  25. 

TESTED.    Bearing  Icile. 

TESTES  (Lat)     Witnesses. 

TESTES  QUI  POSTULAT  DEBET  DARE 
els  sumptua  competentes.  Whosoever  de- 
mands witnesses  must  find  them  in  compe- 
tent provision. 

TESTES,  TRIAL  PER.  A  trial  had  before 
a  judge  without  the  Intervention  of  a  jury, 
In  which  the  Judge  is  left  to.  form  In  his 
own  breast  bis  sentence  upon  the  credit  oF 
the  witneHBcs  examined;  but  this  mode  of 
trial,  although  It  was  common  In  the  civil 
law,  was  seldom  resorted  to  In  the  practice 
of  the  common  law,  but  it  is  now  becoming 
common  when  each  party  waives  bis  right  to 
a  trial  by  jury.    Brown.    See  "Trial." 

TESTIBUS  DEPONENTIBUS  IN  PAR 
numero  dignlorlbus  est  credendum.  When 
the  number  of  witnesses  is  equal  on  both 
sides,  the  more  worthy  are  to  be  believed. 


TESTIFY.  To  give  evidence  according  to 
law;  the  examination  of  a  witness  who  de- 
clares his  knowledge  of  facts. 

TESTIMONIAPONDERANDASUNT.NON 
numeranda.  Evidence  la  to  be  weighed,  not 
enumerated. 

TESTIMONIAL.  A  certificate  under  the 
hands  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  testifying 
tbe  place  and  time  when  and  where  a  sol- 
dier or  mariner  landed,  and  tbe  place  of 
his  dwelling  and  birth,  whither  he  is  to 
pass.  Cowell;  3  Inst.  85.  The  document 
taolds  a  kind  of  doubtful  position  midway 
between  a  certificate  and  a  permit,  or  pass. 
Brown. 

TESTIMONIAL  PROOF.  In  civil  law.  A 
term  used  in  the  same  sense  aa  "parol  evi- 
dence" Is  used  at  common  law.  and  in  con- 
tradistinction to  "literal  proof,"  which  Is 
written  evidence. 

TESTIMONIES.  In  Spanish  law.  An  at- 
tested copy  of  an  instrument  by  a  notary. 
Newman  &  Barrettl;  Tex.  Dig. 

TESTIMONIUM  CLAUSE.  la  conveyanc- 
ing. That  clause  of  a  deed  or  Instrument 
with  which  It  concludes:  "In  witness  where- 
of, the  parties  to  these  presents  have  here- 
unto set  their  hands  and  seals." 

TESTIMONY.    The  statement  made  by 
witness  under  oath  or  affirmation. 

For  distinction  between  "testimony"  and 
"evidence."  see  "Evidence." 

TESTIS  (Lat.)     A  witness. 


THANESHIP 

TESTIS  DE  VISU  PRAEPONDERAT  ALI- 
ia.  An  eye  witness  outweighs  others,  t 
Inst.  470. 

TESTIS  LUPANARIS  SUFFICIT  AD  FAC- 
turn  in  lupanari.  A  lewd  person  is  a  sufficient 
witness  to  an  act  committed  In  a  brothel; 
Moore,  S17. 

TESTIS  NEMO  IN  SUA  CAUSA  ESSE 
poteat.  No  one  can  be  a  witness  in  his  own 
cause.  Otherwise  in  England,  by  St.  14  & 
16  Viet.  99,  and  many  of  the  states  of  the 
United  States. 

TESTIS  OCULATUS  UNUS  PLUS  VALET 
quam  aurltl  decern.  One  eye  witness  Is  worth 
ten  ear  witnesses.  4  Inst.  278.  See  3  Bouv. 
Inst,  note  3154. 

TESTMOIGNE.  This  is  an  old  and  bar- 
barous French  word,  signifying.  In  the  old 
books,  evidence.    Comyn.  Dig. 

TE8TM0IQNES  NE  POENT  TESTIFIE 
le  negative,  mea  I 'affirmative.  Witnesses  can- 
not witness  to  a  negative;  they  must  wit- 
ness to  an  afBrmative.    4  Inst.  279. 

TEXTUS  ROFFENSIS  (LAW  Lat.)  In  old 
English  law.  The  Rochester  text.  An  an- 
cient manuscript  containing  many  of  the 
Saxon  laws,  and  the  rights,  customs,  tenures, 
etc.,  ot  the  church  of  Rochester,  drawn  up  by 
Emulph,  bishop  of  that  see  from  A.  D.  1114 
to  1124.  Cowell.  Blount  gives  It  a  greater 
antiquity. 

THAINLAND.  or  THANELANO.  In  old 
English  law.  The  land  which  was  granted 
by  the  Saxon  kings  to  their  thalns  or  thaned 

as  so  called.    Crabb.  Com.  Law,  10. 

THALER.  A  sliver  coin  oC  Germany.  Tha 
composition  and  value  of  this  piece  formerly 
varied  considerably  In  different  portions  of 
the  country, —the  value  ranging  from  ninety- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  five  cents.  But  the 
convention  of  the  German  states  In  1838  fix- 
ed the  weight  of  the  thaler  at  343.8  grains 
troy,  and  the  fineness  at  750  thousandths. 
which  is  the  only  standard  now  In  use.    The 


this 


mty-t' 


The  name  (thaler)  Is  supposed  to  have  orig- 
inated from  tbe  German  word  thai,  a  dale. 
or  valley ,^the  first  thalers  having  been  coin- 
ed In  the  valley  of  Joachim,  from  which  It 
obtained  the  name  of  "Joachim's  thaler." 
From  this  coin  the  word  "dollar,"  as  applied 
to  Spanish  and  American  coins.  Is  derived. 

THANE  (Saxon  thrnlaii.  to  serve).  In  Sax- 
on law.  A  word  which  sometimes  signifies 
a  nobleman;  at  others,  a  freeman,  a  magis- 
trate, an  officer,  or  minister.  A  tenant  of 
the  part  of  the  king's  lands  called  the  king's 
"thaneage."    Termes  de  la  Ley. 

THANEAQE  OF  THE  KINQ.  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  A  certain  part  of  the  king's  land 
or  property,  of  which  the  ruler  or  governor 
was  called  "thane."    Cowell;  Blount. 

THANESHIP.  The  office  and  dignity  ot  i 
thane;  the  seigniory  of  a  thane.  , '  ^ 


THAVIE8  INN 


THINGS  REAL 


"IDI 


THEFT.  A  popular  term  for  larceny, 
adopted  In  lieu  ot  the  latter  term  bj  the 
Penal  Code  of  Texae. 

■  In  Scotch  Law.  The  secret  and  felonl- 
ouB  abstraction  of  the  property  of  another 
tor  sake  of  lucre,  without  his  consent  Alls. 
Crtm.  Law,  250. 

THEFT  BOTE.  The  act  of  receiving  a 
man's  goods  from  the  thief,  after  they  had 
been  stolen  by  him,  with  the  Intent  that  he 
shall  escape  punishment. 

This  Is  an  offense  punishable  at  common 
law  by  Une  and  imprisonment.  Hale,  P.  C. 
130.    See  "Compounding  a  Felony." 

THEFTBOTE  EST  EMENDA  FUBTI 
capta,  sine  conalderatione  curiae  domini  re- 
git. Theft  bote  Is  the  paying  money  to  have 
goods  stolen  returned,  without  having  any 
respect  (or  the  court  of  the  king.    3  Inst.  134. 

THELONIO  IRRATIONABILI  HABENDO. 
A  writ  that  formerly  lay  for  htm  that  had 
any  part  ot  the  king's  demesne  In  fee  farm, 
to  recover  reasonable  toll  of  the  king's  ten- 
ants there.  If  his  demesne  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  tolled.     Reg,  Orlg.  ST. 

THELONIUM.  An  abolished  writ  for  citi- 
zens or  burgesses  to  assert  their  right  to  ex- 
emption from  toll.    Pltzh.  Nat.  Brev.  226. 

THELUS80N  ACT.  An  English  Statute 
(39  ft  40  Geo.  III.  c.  9S),  forbidding  the 
holding  of  property  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
cumulation beyond  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years  from  the  death  of  the  testator.  It 
was  BO  called  because  its  necessity  and 
passage  were  suggested  by  the  curious  will 
of  one  Theluason.  who  provided  that  hie 
estate  should  be  accumulated  until  the 
body  of  It  should  constitute  the  largest  es- 
tate, as  the  testator  designed,  In  the  world. 

THEM.orTHEME.  The  power  or  right  of 
having  Jurisdiction  over  villeins,  their  off- 
spring, and  cattle. 

THEMMAGIUM.  A  duty  or  acknowledg- 
ment paid  by  interior  tenants  In  respect  of 
theme.    Co  well. 


God. 

La  religion,  gut.  dans  rantiguite.  s'associa 
aouvent  au  despotisme.  pour  regner  par  son 
bras  ov  a  son  o-mbrage.  a  quelguefois  tente  de 
regner  seule.  Vest  ce  gu'elle  appelaii  le  regne 
de  Dieu.  la  titeocratie.  Religion,  which  In 
former  times  frequently  associated  Itself  with 
despotism,  to  reign  by  its  power  or  under  Its 
shadow,  has  sometimes  attempted  to  reign 
alone:  and  this  she  has  called  the  "relf^n  of 
God," — theocracy.  Matter,  de  I'lnfluence  des 
Moeurs  sur  les  Ixils,  et  de  I'lnfluence  des 
Lois  sur  les  Moeurs,  189. 

THEODOSIAN  CODE.     See  "Code." 


THEOF,  In  Saxon  law.  OOenders  who 
Joined  In  a  body  of  seven  to  commit  depredft- 
tlons.    Wharton. 


THESAURUS COMPETIT  DOMINO  REGI, 
et  nan  domino  liberati*,  niai  sit  per  verba 
special  ia.  A  treasure  belongs  to  the  king, 
and  not  to  the  lord  ot  a  liberty,  unless  It  be 
through  special  words.     Fitz.  Coron.  2S1. 


THESAURUS  INVENTUS  EST  VETUS 
dispoaitio  pecuniae,  etc.,  cujus  non  extat 
modo  memoria,  adeo  ut  Jam  dominum  non 
habeat.  Treasure  trove  Is  an  ancient  hiding 
ot  money,  etc..  of  which  no  recollection  ex- 
ists, so  that  it  now  has  no  owner.    3  Inst.  132. 

THESAURUS  NON  COMPETIT  REGI, 
nial  quando  nemo  aclt  qui  abacondit  theaau- 
rum.  Treasure  does  not  belong  to  the  king 
unless  no  one  knows  who  bid  It.    3  Inst  132. 

THESAURUS  REGIS  EST  VINCULUM 
pacia  et  bellorum  nervua.  The  king's  treas- 
ure is  the  bond  of  peace  and  the  sinews  of 
war.     Godh.  293. 

THESMOTHETE.     A  law  maker;   a  law 


THIEVES,  The  term  "thieves"  is  broad 
enough  In  law  to  cover  both  compound  and 
simple  larceny,  and.  In  common  parlance, 
to  Include  the  latter;  and  when  used  in  a 
policy  of  insurance  upon  the  cargo  of  a 
vessel.  It  Is  not  restricted  In  its  appllcar 
tloD  to  external  or  assailing  thieves,  as 
pirates,  rovers,  etc.,  but  covers  a  simple 
larceny  committed  by  a  stranger  to  the  ship. 
1  Hill  (N.  Y.)  26.  affirmed  in  26  Wend.  <N. 
Y.)  563.    And  see  5  Paige  (N.  Y.)  2S5. 

THINGS.  By  this  word  is  understood  everr 

object,  except  man,  which  may  become  an 
active  subject  o(  right.  Code  du  Canton  de 
Berne,  art.  332.  In  this  sense  it  is  opposed, 
in  the  language  of  the  law,  to  the  word  "per- 
sons."   See  "Property;"  "Res." 


THINGS  PERSONAL.  Goods,  money,  and 
all  other  movables  which  may  attend  the 
owners  person  wherever  he  thinks  proper 
to  go.  2  61.  Comm.  16.  Things  personal 
consist  of  goods,  money,  and  all  other  mov- 
ables, and  of  such  rights  and  profits  as  re- 
late to  movables.    1  Steph.  Comm.  156. 

THINGS  REAL,  or  REALTY.  Such  things 
as  are  permanent,  fixed,  and  Immovable, 
which  cannot  be  carried  out  of  their  place, 
as  lands  and  tenements.     2  Bl.  Comm.  16. 


This  deflnitlon  has  been  objected  to.  aa  not 
embracing  Incorporeal  rlgfatB.  Mr.  Stepben 
defines  tblnge  real  to  "conBlat  of  thlnge 
subfltantlal  and  immovable,  and  of  the 
rlghtB  and  profits  annexed  to  or  laeutng  out 
of  tbese."  1  Steph.  Comm.  1E6.  Thlnge 
real  are  otherwise  described  to  consist  of 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments.  See 
"Eeal." 


THIRD  BOROW.  In  old  Engllsb  law.  A 
constable.  Lambard,  Duty  ot  Const.  6;  28 
Hen.  VIII.  o.  10. 

THIRD-NIGHT-AWN-HINDE.  Brtbelaws 
of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  If  any  roan  lay 
a  third  night  in  an  inn,  he  was  called  a. 
"third-nlght-awn-btnde,"  and  his  host  was 
answerable  for  him  It  be  committed  any  of- 
fense. The  first  nlgbt.  forman-night,  or 
uncutb  (unknown),  be  was  reckoned  a  stran- 
ger; the  second  night,  twa-nlght,  a  gueet; 
and  the  third  night,  an  awn-hinde,  a  do- 
mestic.    Bracton,  lib.  3. 

THIRD  PARTIES,  A  term  used  to  Include 
all  persons  who  are  not  parties  to  the 
tract,  agreement,  or  Instrument  of  writing 
by  which  their  Interest  in  the  thing  con- 
veyed Is  sought  to  be  affected.  1  Mart.  (La.; 
N.  S.)  3S4.  See,  also,  2  La.  425;  6  Mart. 
(La.)  528. 

But  It  Is  difficult  to  give  a  very  definite 
Idea  ot  "third  persons;"  for  sometimes 
those  who  are  not  parties  to  the  contract, 
but  who  represent  the  rights  of  the  original 
parties,  as  executors,  are  not  to  be  consld' 
ered  third  persons.  See  1  Bouv.  Inst,  note 
1335  et  sea- 

THIRD  PENNY.  In  old  English  law.  Of 
the  fines  and  other  profits  ot  the  county 
courts  (originally,  when  those  courts  had 
superior  Jurisdiction,  before  other  courti 
were  created)  two  parts  were  reserved  to 
the  king,  and  a  third  part,  or  penny,  to 
earl  ot  the  county.  See  "Denarius  Tertlus 
Comitatus;"  Kennett.  Par.  Ant.  418;  Cowell. 

THIRDINGS.  The  third  part  of  the  com 
growing  on  the  land,  due  to  the  lord  tor 
a  herlot  on  the  death  of  his  tenant,  within 
the  manor  of  Turtat,  In  Hereford.     Blount 

THIRDS.  Occurring  In  a  will,  construed 
to  mean  the  same  thing  as  dower.    2  Keyes 

(N.  Y.)  558;  2  Abb.  Pr.  (N.  S.;  N.  Y.)  418, 
affirming  46  Barb.   (N.  Y.)   609. 

THIRLAGE.  In  Scotch  law.  A  servitude 
by  which  lands  are  astrlcted  or  tblrled  to  a 
particular  mill,  and  the  possessors  bound  to 
grind  their  grain  there,  for  the  payment  of 
certain  multures  and  Eequets  as  the  agreed 
price  ot  grinding,     Ersk.  Inst.  2.  9.  18. 

THIS  DAY  SIX  MONTHS  (or  THREE 
months).  Fixing  "this  day  six  months  or 
three  months"  for  the  next  stage  of  a  bill 
Is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  house  of 
lords    and    the    house    of    commons    reject 


bills  ot  which  they  disapprove.  A  bill  re- 
jected In  this  manner  cannot  be  reintro- 
duced In  the  same  session. 

THISTLE  TAKE.  It  was  a  custom  with- 
in the  manor  of  Halton,  in  Chester,  that  If, 
in  driving  beasts  over  a  common,  the  driver 
permit  them  to  graze  or  take  but  a  thistle, 
be  shall  pay  a  halfpenny  apiece  to  the  lord 
of  the  fee.  And  at  Flskerton.  in  Notting- 
hamshire, by  ancient  custom,  If  a  native 
or  a  cottager  lillled  a  swine  above  a  year 
old.  he  paid  to  the  lord  a  penny,  which  pur- 
chase ot  leave  to  kill  a  hog  was  also  called 
"thistle  take."    Cowell. 

THOROUGHFARE.  A  street  or  way  open- 
ing at  both  ends  Into  another  street  or  public 

highway,  so  that  one  can  go  through  and  get 
out  of  It  without  returning.  It  differs  from 
a  cul  de  «ac.  which  Is  open  only  at  one  end. 
Whether  a  street  which  la  not  a  thorough- 
fare Is  a  highway  seems  not  fully  settled. 
I  Vent.  189;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  76,  j  1.  In  a 
case  tried  in  1790.  where  the  locus  in  quo 
bad  been  used  as  a  common  street  for  fifty 
years,  but  was  no  thoroughfare,  Lord  Ken- 
yon  held  that  It  would  make  no  difference; 
for  otherwise  the  street  would  be  a  trap  to 
make  people  treBpasserB,  11  East,  375.  This 
decision  In  several  subsequent  cases  was 
much  criticised,  though  not  directly  over- 
ruled. 6  Taunt  126;  5  Barn.  A  Aid.  456; 
3  BIng.  447;  1  Campb.  260;  4  Adol.  &  E.  698. 
But  in  a  recent  English  case,  the  decision 
of  Lord  Kenyon  was  affirmed  by  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  court  of  queen's  bench. 
The  doctrine  established  in  the  latter  case 
1b  that  It  Is  a  question  for  the  Jury,  on  the 
evidence,  whether  a  place  which  Is  not  a 
thorougbtare  Is  a  highway  or  not.  14  Eng. 
Law  &  Eq.  63.  And  see  28  Eng.  Law  &  Eq. 
30.  In  the  United  States  there  are  but  few 
cases  In  which  this  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed; though  In  Rhode  Island  It  has  been 
determined  that  a  street  terminating  upon 
private  land,  and  extending  neither  to  an- 
other way.  a  mill,  a  market,  nor  other  pub- 
lic place,  IB  Incapable  of  dedication  to  the 
public  as  a  highway.  2  R.  I.  172.  And  a 
similar  decision  has  been  made  In  New 
York.  23N.  Y.  103.  And  see  23  N.  H.  331;  7 
Johns.  (N.  Y.)   106. 

THOUGHT.  The  operation  of  the  mind. 
No  one  can  be  punished  for  his  mere 
thoughts,  however  wicked  tbey  may  be. 
Human  laws  cannot  reach  them, — first,  be- 
cause they  are  unknown;  and  secondly,  un- 
less made  manifest  by  some  action,  they  are 
vol  Injurious  to  any  one;  but  when  they 
manifest  themselves,  then  the  act  which  is 
the  consequence  may  be  punished.  Dig.  50. 
16.  225. 

THREAD.  A  figurative  expression  used  to 
signify  the  central  line  of  a  stream  or  water- 
course. Harg.  Law  Tr.  6:  4  Mason  (U.  S.) 
397;  Holt.  490.    See  "Fllum  Aquae." 

THREAT.  A  menace  of  destruction  or  In- 
Jury  to  the  lives,  character,  or  property  ol 
those  against  whom  it  Is  made. 

Threats  In  themeetves  are  not  indlctal|lk^ 


THRBNGES 


TIMBERLODE 


or  actionable,  but  If  a  threat  is  accompa- 
nied by  appearance  of  present  ability  and  In- , 
tentlon  to  carry  out  the  threat,  it  Is  an  as- ' 
aautt  (1  Ired.  (N.  C]  125):  and.  If  made 
with  the  purpose  of  extorting  money.  It  la 
a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  (1  Hawk.  [P. 
CI  c.  53,  I  1).  It  business  Is  Interrupted, 
or  freedom  of  locomotion  is  restrained,  it  Is 
actionable.    Z7  Mich.  267.  I 

THRENGE8.  Vassals,  but  not  of  the  low- 
est degree;  thoee  who  held  lands  of  ttie  chief 
lord. 


tide  ebbs  and  flows,  are  properly  denominat- 
ed 'tide  waters." 

The  term  "tide  water"  Is  not  limited  to 
water  which  is  salt,  but  embraces,  also,  so 
much  of  the  water  of  fresh  rivers  as  is  pro- 
pelled backwards  by  the  iDgress  and  pressure 
o(  the  tide.  5  Coke,  107;  2  Doug.  441;  6 
Clark  &  F.  628;  7  Pet,  (U.  9.)  324.  The 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
cided ihat,  although  the  current  of  the  river 
MlEElaslppl  at  New  Orleans  may  be  so  strong 
as  not  to  he  turned  backwards  by  the  tide. 
ypt  If  the  effect  of  tbe  tide  upon  the  current 
is  so  «reat  as  to  occasion  a  regular  rise  and 
fail  of  ihe  ^ater.  It  might  pi'<;pcrly  be  said 
to  be  within  the  ebb  and  Sow  ot  the  tide. 
7  Pet.  (U.  S.)  324.  The  Sowing,  however,  of 
the  waters  of  a  lake  into  a  river,  and  tbtlr 
reflowinK.  I'elng  caused  by  (be  occasional 
swell  and  subsidence  of  the  lake,  and  not  bj 
the  ebb  and  How  of  regular  tides,  do  not  con- 
stitute such  a  riTer  a  tidal,  or,  technically, 
navigable,  river.  20  Johns,  (N.  Y.)  98.  And 
see  17  Johns.  <N.  Y.)  195;  2  Conn,  481; 
Woolr.  Waters,  c.  11.;  Angell,  Tide  Waters,  c. 
iii. 

TIDESMAN.  In  English  law,  a  tldewalter 
or  custom-house  oOlcer,  who  watches  on 
board  of  merchant  ships  till  the  duty  on 
goods  be   paid,   and   the   ships  unladen. 


THURINGIAN  CODE.  One  of  the  "bar- 
barian codes."  as  tbey  are  termed;  supposed 
by  Montesquieu  to  have  been  given  by 
Theodoric,  king  of  Austrasia,  to  the  Tburin- j 
glans.  who  were  his  subjects.  Esprit  des  i 
Lois,  lib.  28,  c.  1. 

THWERTNICK.  The  custom  of  giving 
tertalnments    to    a    sheriff,    etc.,    (or    three 

TICKETS  OF  LEAVE.  In  English  crimi- 
nal law,  licenses  to  be  at  large,  which  are 
granted  to  convicts  for  gi>od  conduct,  but 
are  recallable  upon  subsequent  misconduct. 
See  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  7;  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  39.  8 
9;  20  4  21  Vict,  c,  3.  S  6;  27  «  28  Vict.  c.  47. 
{}  410;  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  112;  4  Steph.  Comm. 
(Ttb  E:d.)   451,  note. 

TIDE-    The  ebb  and  flow  of  tbe  sea. 

The  law  takes  notice  of  three  kinds  of 
tides,  viz.,  the  high  spring  tides,  wblcb  are 
the  fluxes  of  the  sea  at  those  tides  which 
happen  at  the  two  equinoctials;  the  spring 
tides,  which  happen  twice  every  month,  at 
tbe  full  and  change  of  the  moon;  tbe  neap 
or  ordinary  tides,  which  happen  between  tbe 
full  and  change  of  the  moon,  twice  In  twenty- 
four  hours,  Angell,  Tide  Waters.  68.  The 
changeable  condition  of  tbe  tides  produces, 
of  course,  corresponding  changes  In  the  line 
of  high-water  mark.  Now,  Inasmuch  as  the 
soil  of  all  tidal  waters  up  to  tbe  limit  of  hlgb- 
water  mark,  at  common  law,  Is  In  tbe  crown, 
or.  In  tbls  country,  in  tbe  state.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  ascertain  what  is  taigh-wnter  mark, 
in  legal  contemplation,  considered  as  the 
boundary  of  the  royal  or  public  ownership. 
In  a  recent  English  case  this  ownership  has 
been  held  to  be  limited  by  the  average  of  the 
medium  high  tides  between  the  spring  and 
tbe  neap  In  each  quarter  of  a  lunar  revolu- 
tion during  tbe  year,  excluding  only  extraor- 
dinary catastrophes  pr  overflows.  4  De  Oex, 
M.  &  Q.  206;  3  Barn,  &  Aid,  967;  5  Bam.  ft 
Aid.  268;  2  Doug.  629;  7  Pet.  (U.  S.)  324; 
Pick.  (Maes.)  180;  2  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  3&7.  S. 
"River." 

TIDE  WATER.  Water  wblcb  flows  and  TIMBERLODE.  A  service  by  wblcb  ten- 
reflows  with  the  tide.  All  arms  of  tbe  sea,  ants  were  bound  to  carry  timber  felled  from 
bays,  creeks,  coves,  or  rivers,  In  wtaicb  the    the  woods  to  the  lord's  iiouse.    C<|v,elL 


TIEMPO  INHABIL  (Spanish),  In  Ixtuisf- 
ana.  A  time  when  a  man  Is  not  able  to  pay 
bis  debts. 

A  man  cannot  dispose  of  bis  property,  at 
such  a  time,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  creditors. 
4  Mart,  (La.;  N,  S.)  292;  3  Mart,  (La.)  270; 
10  Mart.  (La.)  70. 


120, 

TIGNI  IMMITTENDI  (Lat.)  In  Civil  law. 
A  servitude  which  confers  the  right  of  in- 
serting a  beam  or  timber  from  the  wall  of 
one  house  Into  that  of  a  neighboring  hous^ 
In  order  that  It  may  rest  on  the  latter,  and 
that  the  wall  ot  tbe  latter  may  bear  this 
weight    Dig.  S.  2.  36;  Dig.  8.  5.  14. 


TIHLER.  In  old  Saxon  law,  an  accusa- 
tion. 

TIMBER  TREES.  Oak,  ash,  elm,  and  such 
other  trees  as  are  commonly  used  for  build- 
ing. 2  Bl.  Comm.  28.  But  it  has  been  con- 
tended, arguendo,  that  to  make  it  Umber,  the 
trees  must  be  felled  and  severed  from  tbe 
stock.  6  Mod.  23;  Starkle,  Slander,  79;  12 
Johns,  (N.  Y.)  239.    See  "Waste." 


TIME  IMMEMORIAL 


TIME  IMMEMORIAL.    Time  out  of  mind,  tend  upon  the  Judges  with  a  kind  of  rod  or 

Id  England  thiB  ie  said  to  be  I>efore  tbe  \  staff  tipped  witb  silver. 

Ibegioolns  ot  the  reign  of  Richard  I.    Z  BI.  \     In  the  United  Statea,  tbe  courts  sometlmea 

■Comm.   31.  appoint   an   ofUcer   who    Is    known   by   this 

name,  whose  duty  It  is  to  wait  on  the  court 

-  and  serve  its  process. 


TIMORES  VANI  SUNT  AE3TIMANDI 
qui  non  cadunt  In  constantem  virum.  Foars 
which  do  not  affect  a  brafe  man  are  vain.  T 
Coke.  17. 

TINBOUNOING.  A  custom  regulating  the 
manner  In  which  tin  Is  obtained  from  waste 
land,  or  land  which  has  formerly  been  waste 
land,  within  certain  districts  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon.  Bain.  M.  &  M,  146  et  eeq. 
The  custom  la  described  In  the  leading  case 
on  the  subject  as  follows:  "Any  persou 
may  enter  on  the  waste  land  of  another,  and 
may  mark  out  by  four  corner  boundarlee  a 
certain  area;  a  written  description  ot  the 
plot  of  land  so  marked  out  with  metes  and 
boundB,  and  the  name  of  the  person,  is  re- 
corded in  the  local  Stannaries  court,  and 
Is  proclaimed  on  three  successive  court 
days.  If  no  objection  Is  sustained  by  any 
Other  person,  the  court  awards  a  writ  to 
the  bailiff  to  deliver  possession  of  tbe  said 
'tMunds  ot  tlnwork'  to  the  'bounder.'  who 
thereupon  has  the  exclusive  right  to  search 
for,  dig.  and  take  for  his  own  use  all  tin 
and  tin  ore  within  the  enclosed  limits,  pay- 
ing as  a  royalty  to  the  owner  ot  the  waste 
a  certain  proportion  ot  the  produce  under 
the  name  of  'toll  tin.' "  10  Q.  B.  26,  cited  In 
Elt.  Comm.  113.  The  right  ot  tinboundlng 
Is  not  a  right  of  common  (see  "Common"), 
but  is  an  Interest  In  land,  and,  In  Devon- 
shire, a  corporeal  hereditament  (Elt.  Comm. 
114),  In  Cornwall,  tin  bounds  are  personal 
■estate.  Balo.  M.  &  M.  150.  See  "Stannary 
Courts." 

TINELLEROY.  The  king's  hall,  wherein 
bis  servants  used  to  dine  and  sup.  13  Rich. 
II.  St.  1.  c.  3. 

TINEMAN,  or  TIENMAN.  A  petty  officer 
In  the  forest,  who  had  the  care  ot  vert  and 
venison  at  night,  and  other  servile  duties. 

Cowell. 

TINEWALD.  Tbe  ancient  parliament  or 
annual  convention  ot  the  people  In  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

TINKERMEN.    Fishermen  who  destroyed 

the  young  fry  on  the  river  Tliames,  by  nets 
and  unlawful  engines.    Cowell, 

TINSEL  OF  THE   FEU.     The  loss  of 
estate  held  In  teu  In  Scotland,  from  allow- 
ing two  years'  teu  duty  to  remain  unpaid. 
Bell.  Diet. 

TIPPLING  HOUSE.  A  place  where  spirit- 
uous liquors  are  sold  and  drunk  In  violation 
ot  law.  Sometimes  the  mere  selling  is  con- 
sidered as  evidence  ot  keeping  a  tippling 


TITHES.  In  English  law.  A  right  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  lands,  the  stocks 
upon  lands,  and  the  personal  industry  of 
the  inhabitants.  These  tithes  are  raised  for 
the  support  ot  the  clergy. 

TITHING.     In  English  law.     Formerly,  a 
district  containing  ten  men,  with  their  fami- 
In  each  tithing  there  was  a  tlthlng- 
whose  duty  It  was  to  keep  the  peace, 
constable  now  is  bound  to  do.     SL  Ar- 
mand,  In  his  Historical  Essay  on  the  Legis- 
lative Power  ot  England  (page  70).  express- 
1  opinion  that  the  tithing  was  composed 
nf  ten  common  families,  but  of  ten  tam- 
of  lords  of  a  manor. 


TITHINQMAN.     In  Saxon  law.     The  bead 

'  chief  ot  a  decennary  of  ten  families.     He 

as  to  decide    all    lesser    causes   between 

neighbors.     Now  tithlngmen  and  constablea 

"lie  same  thing.   Jacob. 

New  England,  a  parish  ofBcer  to  keep 

good  order  in  church.    Webster. 

TITIUS.  A  Roman  name  commonly  used 
In  the  civil  law  in  Illustrating  rules  of  ex- 
ample, or  to  designate  a  fictitious  person, 
like  the  John  Doe  of  English  law, 

TITLE.  The  means  whereby  the  owner  of 
lands  hath  the  just  possession  ot  his  prop- 
erty. Co.  Litt.  345;  2  BI.  Comm.  195.  See 
1  Ohio,  349.  This  li  the  definition  ot  title 
to  lands  only. 

(1)  A  bad  title  Is  one  which  conveys  no 
property  to  the  purchaser  ot  an  estate. 

(2)  A  doubtfu!  title  Is  one  which  the 
court  does  not  consider  to  be  so  clear  that 
It  will  enforce  its  acceptance  by  a  purchaser, 
nor  so  defective  as  to  declare  It  a  bad  title, 
but  only  subject  to  so  much  doubt  that  a 
purchaser  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept It.  1  Jac.  &  W.  568;  9  Cow.  (N.  Y.) 
344. 

(3)  A  good  title  la  that  which  entitles  a 
man  by  right  to  a  property  or  estate,  and 
to  the  lawful  poaaeaalon  of  the  same. 

(4)  A  marketable  title  Is  one  which  a 
court  of  equity  considers  to  be  so  cl^ar  that 
It  will  enforce  Ita  acceptance  by  a  purchaser. 

The  doctrine  of  marketable  titles  Is  purely 
equitable  and  of  modem  origin.  Atkins.  Ti- 
tles, 26.  At  law  every  title  not  bad  Is  mar- 
ketable. S  Taunt.  625;  6  Taunt.  263;  1 
Marsh.  2SS.    See  2  Pa.  Law  J.  17. 

There  are  several  stages  or  degrees  requi- 
site to  form  a  complete  title  to  lands  and 
tenementH.  The  lowest  and  most  Imperfect 
fiegree  of  title  Is  the  mere  possession,  or  ac- 
tual occupation  ot  the  estate,  without  any 
apparent  right  to  hold  or  continue  such  pos- 
sefflon.  This  happens  when  one  man  dis- 
seises another.  The  next  step  to  a  good  and 
perfect  title  is  the  right  of  possession,  which 
may  reside  In  one  man  while  the  actual 
not  In  himself,  but  In  another. 


TITLE,  COVENANTS  FOB 


This  right  of  poBBeesloa  ia  of  two  sorts,— lui 
apparent  right  of  poasesBlon.  which  may  be 
defeated  by  proving  a  better,  and  an  actual 
right  of  posEeeslon.  which  will  stand  the  test 
against  alt  opponents.  The  mere  right  o( 
property,  the  /us  proprietalii.  without  either 
possession  or  the  right  of  pasBeaslon.  2  Bl. 
Comm.  195. 

Title  to  real  estate  Is  acquired  by  descent, 
by  purchase,  and  by  adverse  possession. 

Title  to  personal  property  may  accrue  In 
three  different  ways. — by  original  acquisi- 
tion, by  transfer  by  act  of  law,  by  transfer 
by  act  of  the  parties. 

Title  by  original  acquisition  Is  acquired 
by  occupancy  (see  "Occupancy");  by  acces- 
sion (see  "Accession"):  by  intellectual  la- 
bor (see  "Literary  Property"). 

The  title  to  personal  property  Is  acquired 
and  losi  hy  transfer  by  act  of  law.  in  various 
ways. — by  forfeiture,  succession,  marriage. 
Judgment.  Insolvency.  Intestacy  (fl.  v.) 

Title  is  acquired  and  lost  by  transfer  by 
the  act  of  the  party,  by  gift,  hy  contract  or 

In  Legislation.    That  part  of  an  act  of 

the  legislature  by  which  It  is  known  and  dis- 
tinguished from  other  acts;  the  name  of  the 

In  Literature.    The  particular  division 

of  a  subject,  as  a  law.  a  booh,  and  the  like: 
for  example.  Digest,  book  1.  title  2.  The 
name  of  a  newspaper,  book,  etc. 

Personal  Relations.  A  distinctive  ap- 
pellation denoting  the  rank  to  which  the  In- 
dividual belongs  in  society. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  for- 
bids the  grant  by  the  United  States  or  any 
state  of  any  title  of  nobility.  Titles  are  be- 
stowed by  courtesy  on  certain  officers.  The 
president  of  the  United  States  sonietlmps  ip- 
ceives  the  title  of  "Excellency:"  Judges  and 
members  of  congress,  that  of  "Honorable;" 
and  members  of  the  bar  and  Justices  of  the 
peace  are  called  "Esquires."  Cooper.  Just. 
Inst.  416;  Brackenrldge,  Law  Misc. 

Titles  are  assumed  by  foreign  princes,  and 
among  their  subjects  they  may  exact  these 
marks  of  honor;  but  in  their  Intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  they  are  not  entitled  to 
them  as  a  matter  of  right.  Wheaton.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  2,  c.  3.  {  e. 

In  Pleading.    The  right  of  action  which 

the  plaintiff  has.  The  declaration  must  show 
the  plaintiff's  title,  and  If  such  title  be  not 
shown  In  that  Instrument,  the  defect  cannot 
be  cured  by  any  of  the  future  pleadings. 
Bac.  Abr.  "Pleaa.  etc."  (B  1). 

In  Practice.    That  part  of  a  pleading 

or  other  paper  In  a  cause  that  states 
names  of  the  parties  plaintiff  and  defendant 
thereto. 

TITLE,  COVENANTS  FOR.  They  com- 
prise "covenants  for  seisin,  for  rlRht  to  con- 
vev,  agalpst  Incumbrances,  for  quiet  enjoy- 
mspt.  Fometlnies  for  further  asBura"ce,  and 
almost  always  of  warrantv."  Rawle.  Cov. 
S  21. 

TITLE  DEEDS.  Those  deeds  which  are 
evidences  of  the  tlt'e  of  the  owner  Of  an  es- 
tate. 

The  person  who  Is  entitled  to  the  Inher 


TITULU8  (Lat.) 

—In  the  Civil  Law.  Title;  the  aonrce  or 
ground  of  pOBBesslon;  the  means  whereby 
possession  of  a  thing  Is  acquired,  whether 
such  possession  be  lawful  or  not. 

— In  Old  Ecclesiastical  Law.    A  temple 
church:   the  material  edifice.     So  called 
because  the  priest  In  charge  of  It  derived 
therefrom  his  name  and  title.     Spelman. 

TITULUS  EST  JUSTA  CAUSA  POS8I- 
dendi  td  quod  noatrum  eat.  Title  is  a  Just 
cause  of  possessing  that  which  is  ours.  8 
Coke.  153  (305) ;  Co.  Lltt.  34Bb. 

TITULUS  EST  JUSTA  CAUSA  POSSI- 
dendi    Id  quod   nostrum  eat;   dicitur  a  tuen- 

do.  A  title  is  the  Just  right  of  possessing 
that  which  Is  our  own;  it  is  so  called  from 
"(uendo,"  defending.    8  Coke,  153. 

TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD.  The  words  la 
a  conveyance  which  show  the  estate  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed.  Thus.  In  a  convey- 
;  of  land  In  tee  simple,  the  grant  Is  to 
and  hlB  heirs,  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
said  [land]  unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  said 
A.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever."  See  Wil- 
liams, Heal  Prop.  198. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  words 
"to  have"  denote  the  estate  to  be  taken. 
while  the  words  "to  hold"  signify  that  It 
Is  to  be  held  of  some  superior  lord,  i.  c,  by 
way  of  tenure  (9,  v.)  The  former  clause 
Is  called  the  "hahendum."  the  latter,  the 
"lenendum"     Co.  Lltt.  6a. 


TOALIA.  A  towel.  There  Is  a  tenure  of 
lands  hy  the  service  of  waiting  with  a  towel 
at  the  king's  coronation.    Cowell. 

TOFT.  A  place  or  piece  of  ground  on  which 
a  houee  formerly  stood,  which  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  accident  or  decay.  It  also  signl- 
iles  a  messuage. 

TOGATI  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  Under  the 
empire,  when  the  toga  had  ceased  to  be  the 
usual  costume  of  the  Romans,  advocates  were 
nevertheless  obliged  to  wear  It  whenever 
they  pleaded  a  cause.  Hence  they  were  call- 
ed togati.  This  denomination  received  an 
official  or  legal  sense  In  the  Imperial  constt- 
tutlons  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries;  and 
the  words  togati.  consorltum  (corpus,  ordo, 
collegivml  fopaiorum.  frequently  occur  In 
those  acts. 

TOKEN.  A  document  or  sign  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fact. 

Tokens  are  either  public  or  general,  or 
privy  tokens.  They  are  either  true  or  false. 
When  a  token  is  false,  and  indicates  a  gen- 
eral Intent  to  defraud,  and  is  used  for  that 
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purpose.  It  will  render  the  oflender  guilty  of 
the  crime  ol  cheating  (12  Johns.  [N.  Y.] 
292)1  but  tf  it  Is  a  mere  privy  token,  as, 
counterfeiting  a  letter  In  another  man'& 
name.  In  order  to  cheat  but  one  Individual. 
It  would  not  be  Indictable  (8  Wend.  [N.  Y.] 
182;  1  Dall.  [Pa.]  47;  2  Const.  [S.  C]  139; 
2  Va.  Cas.  65;  4  Hawks  [N.  C]  34S;  6  Mass. 
72;  12  Johns.  [N.  Y.]  293;  2  Dev.  [N.  C] 
199;   1  Rich.  IS.  C]   244). 

in    Common    Law.      In   England,   this 

name  is  given  to  pieces  of  metal,  made  In 
the  shape  of  money.  paaBlng  among  private 
persons  by  consent  at  a  certain  value.  2 
Chit.  Com.  Law,  182. 

TOLERATION  (Lat.)  In  some  countries, 
wtiere  religion  is  established  by  law,  certain 
aecte  who  do  not  agree  with  the  established 
religion  are  nevertheless  permitted  to  exist; 
and  this  permission  Is  called  "toleration." 
They  are  permitted  and  allowed  to  remain 
rather  as  a  matter  of  (avor  than  a  matter  of 
right. 

In  the  United  States  there  Is  no  auch 
thing  as  toleration;  all  men  have  an  equal 
right  to  worship  (>od  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  consciences. 

"We  sometimes  hear  It  said  that  all  re- 
llalons  are  tolerated  in  Ohio,  but  the  ex- 
i  not  strictly  accurate.  It  is  not 
e  toleration  that  every  Individual  here 
Is  protected  in  his  belief  or  disbelief.  He 
reposes  not  on  the  leniency  of  government, 
or  the  liberality  of  any  class  or  sect  of  men. 
but  upon  his  natural  indefeasible  rights  of 
conscience,  which  are  beyond  the  control  or 
interference  of  any  human  authority."  2 
Ohio  St.  392. 

TOLERATION  ACT.  St.  1  Wm.  &  Mary, 
at.  1.  c.  18,  confirmed  by  10  Anne,  c.  2,  by 
which  all  persons  dissenting  from  the 
Church  of  England  (except  Papists  and  per- 
sons denying  the  Trinity)  were  relieved 
from  such  of  the  acts  against  Noncontorm- 
iats  as  prevented  their  asBembllng  (or  reli- 
gious worship  a<;cording  to  their  own  forms, 
or  otherwise  reatrained  their  religious  lib- 
erty, on  condition  of  their  taking  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  subscrib- 
ing a  declaration  agaiust  transubstantla- 
tton;  and  in  the  caee  of  dissenting  min- 
isters, subscribing  also  to  certain  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  clauae  oC  this 
act  which  excepted  persons  denying  the 
Trinity  from  the  beneSts  of  Its  enactments 
was  repealed  by  B"  Geo.  III.  c.  IGO.  4  Broom 
i  H.  Comm.  67. 

TOLL.  A  sum  of  money  for  the  use  ol 
Boqetbing,  generally  applied  to  the  consid- 
eration which  Is  paid  for  the  use  of  a  road, 
bridge,  or  the  like,  of  a  public  nature. 

The  compensation  paid  to  a  miller  for 
grinding  another  person's  grain. 

The  rate  of  taking  toll  for  grinding  Is  reg- 
ulated by  statute  in  moat  of  the  states.  See 
2  Washb.  Real  Prop.;  6  Q.  B.  31. 

A  Saxon  word  originally  signifying  a 
payment  In  towns,  markets,  or  fairs  for 
goods  and  cattle  bought  and  sold  there.  It 
is  now  also  popularly  applied  to  the  charges 
which  canal  and  railroad  companies  require 
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for  the  transportation  of  goods;  but  it  does 
necessarily  Import  an  Immediate  pay- 
ment. The  word  means  nothing  more  than 
a  compensation  for  the  privilege  or  service 
granted;  and  the  period  of  payment  de- 
pends, as  In  other  cases,  on  the  understand- 
ing of  the  parties. 

Various  definitions  of  the  term  collected, 
and  the  nature  of  tolls,  considered.  29  Barb. 
(N.  Y.)  B89;  3  Abb.  Ct.  App.  Dec.  (N.  Y.)  I 
Keyes  (N.  Y.)  72. 

To  bar.  defeat,  or  take  away;  as.  to  toll 
an  entry  into  lands  Is  to  deny  or  take  away 
the  right  of  entry.  To  toll  the  statute  of 
limitations  is  to  interrupt  Its  running. 

TOLL  BOOTH.  A  prison;  acustom house; 
an  exchange;  also  the  place  where  goods  are 

weighed. 


TOLL  THOROUGH.  In  English  law.  Atoll 
tor  passing  through  a  public  highway,  or 
over  a  ferry  or  bridge.    Cowell. 


ell. 

TOLL  TURN.  In  English  law.  A  toll  on 
beasts  returning  from  a  market.  1  Crabb, 
Real  Prop.  p.  101,  |  102.  A  toll  paid  at  the 
return  of  beasts  from  fair  or  market,  though 
they  were  not  sold.    Cowell. 

TOLLS.  In  a  general  sense,  tolls  signify 
any  manner  of  customs,  subsidy,  preatatlon. 
Imposition,  or  sum  of  money  demanded  tor 
exporting  or  Importing  of  any  wares  or  mer- 
chandise, to  be  taken  of  the  buyer.  2  lost. 
58. 

TOLLAGE.  Payment  of  toll;  money  charg- 
ed or  paid  as  toll;  the  liberty  or  franchise 
of  charging  toll. 

TOLLE  VOLUNTATEM  ET  ERIT  OIMNIS 
actus  IndifTeren*.  Take  away  the  will,  and 
every  action  will  be  indifferent.  Bracton. 
(ol.  2. 

TOLLER,  or  TOLER  (Law  Fr.  from  Lat. 
ioIJere.  g.  v.)  To  take  away;  to  bar  or  de- 
feat. Dtacentg  que  tollent  entTien.  descents 
wblcb  toll  or  bar  entries.    Lltt.  3  385. 

TOLLERE  (LaL)  In  the  civil  law.  To 
lift  up  or  raise;  to  elevate;  to  build  up.. 
See  "Servltus  Altlus  non  Tollendl." 

To  take  away;  to  dissolve  or  destroy.. 
Tollitur  omnia  obligatio  aolutione  ejus  quod- 
debetur.  every  obligation  Is  dissolved  by 
the  payment  of  that  which  Is  due.  Inst.  3.. 
30,  pr.    See  Fleta,  lib.  2.  c.  60,  i  5. 

To  put  an  end  to  an  action.  Calv.  I^x.. 
To  quash,  or  annul  a  Judgment.    Id.;   Sple- 

To  bring  up.  or  educate.  Calv.  Lex.;  Ad- 
ams, Rom.  Ant.  51. 

TOL3ESTER.  An  old  excise;  a  duty  paid! 
by  tenants  of  some  manors  to  the  lord  foi- 
liberty  to  brew  and  sell  ale.    Cowell.         L' 


T0L8EY.  The  same  as  toll  booth  (g.  r.) 
Also,  «  place  where  merch&nts  meet;  a  lo- 
cal tribunal  for  small  civil  causes  held  at 
the  Ouildhall.  Bristol. 

TOLT.  A  writ  whereby  a  cause  depending 
In  a  court  baron  was  taken  and  removed  in- 
to a  county  court.    Old  Nat.  Brev.  i. 

TOLTA.  Wrong;  rapine;  extortion.  Cow- 
ell. 

TONNAGE.  The  capacity  o(  a  ship  or  Tea- 
sel; the  duties  paid  on  the  tonnage  of  a  ship. 

This  term  iB  most  usuall7  applied  to  the 
capacity  of  a  vessel  In  tone,  as  determined 
by  the  legal  mode  of  measurement;  and,  as 
a.  general  rule.  In  the  Unit»l  States,  the  of- 
ficial tonnage  of  a  vessel  Is  considerably  be- 
low the  actual  capacity  of  the  vessel  to  carry 
freight. 

For  the  rule  for  determining  the  tonnage 
of  British  vesaels  under  the  law  of  England, 
see  McCulloch,  "Tonnage;"  Eng.  Merch. 
Shlpp.  Act  1854,  ii  20-29. 

In  the  United  States  It  Is  provided  that  the 
tonnage  of  a  vessel  shall  be  her  entire  in- 
ternal cubic  capacity  In  tons  of  one  hundred 
cubic  feet  each,  to  be  ascertained  In  the 
manner  prescrit>ed  by  the  statute.  Rev.  St. 
U.  S.  i  4163. 

TONNAGE  RENT.  When  the  rent  reserv- 
ed by  a  mining  leaee  or  the  like  constats  of 
a  royalty  on  every  ton  of  minerals  gotten  in 
the  mine,  it  Is  often  called  a  "tonnage  rent." 
There  Is  generally  a  dead  rent  In  addition. 
Bee  "Rent," 

TONNAQIUM  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Bnglleh 
law.  A  custom  or  impost  upon  wines  and 
other  merchandise  eiported  or  imported, 
according  to  a  certain  rate  per  ton.  Spel- 
man;  Cowell. 

TONNETIGHT.  In  old  English  law.  The 
quantity  ol  a  ton  or  tun.  In  a  ship's  freight 
or  butb,  lor  which  tonnage  or  tunqage  was 
paid  to  the  king.     Pat.  2  Rich,  11.;  Cowell. 

TONODERACH.    In  Old    Scotch   law.     A 

thief  taker   iqui  furet  exguirit).     LL.  Ken, 
Reg.  i  5;   Spelman. 

TONSURA  (Lat.  Irom  tnnilnr.  to  shave 
or  clip).  In  old  English  law.  A  shaving 
or  polling;  tbe  having  the  crown  of  the  bead 
shaven ;  tonsure.  One  of  the  peculiar 
badges  of  a  clerk  or  clergyman.  Ha1>it\ii  et 
toniura  clericalit,  the  clerical  habit  and 
tonsure  without  which  no  man  originally 
could  be  admitted  to  tbe  privilege  of  clergy. 
2  Hale,  P.  C.  372;  4  Bl.  Comm.  366;  Nov.  5, 
c  2. 

TONTINE.  In  French  law.  Tbe  name  of 
a  partnership  composed  of  creditors  or  re- 
cipients of  perpetual  or  life  rents  or  annui- 
ties, formed  on  the  condition  that  the  rents 
of  those  who  may  die  shall  accrue  to  tbe  sur- 
vivors, either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

This  kind  of  partnership  took  Its  name 
from  Tontl,  an  Italian,  who  first  conceived 
the  idea  and  put  it  In  practice.  Merlin,  Ee- 
pert.;  Dalloc;  S  Watts  (Pa.)  361. 


TONTINE  INSURANCE.  A  system  of  life 
Insurance  whereby  the  surplus  funds  of  tlie 
Insurer  are  accumulated  during  a  period 
called  tbe  "tontine  period,"  and  then  distrib- 
uted to  such  of  the  policy  holders  as  tliea 
survive.    See  3S  Hun  (N.  Y.)  30B. 

TOOK  AND  CARRIED  AWAY.  In  crim- 
inal pleading.  Technical  words  necessary  Id 
an  Indictment  for  simple  larceny.  Bac.  Abr. 
"Indictment"  (Q  1);  Comyn,  Dig.  "Indict- 
ment" (G  S);  Cro.  Car,  37;  1  Chit  Crim. 
Law,  244.    See  "Asportation." 

TOOLS.  Those  implements  which  are  com- 
monly used  by  the  band  of  one  man  in  some 
manual  labor  necessary  for  his  subsistence. 
It  has  been  held  to  Include  also  the  imple- 
ments of  a  professional  man.    IT  Mich.  342. 

The  apparatus  of  a  printing  oDIce,  such  as 
types,  presses,  etc.,  are  not,  therefore.  In- 
cluded under  the  term  "tools."  13  Mass.  82; 
10  Pick.  (Mass,)  423;  3  Vt.  133.  And  see  2 
Pick.  (Mass.)  80;  6  Mass.  313, 

TORT  ( Fr,  tort ;  from  LaL  torguere.  to  twist, 
tortut.  twisted,  wrested  aside).  A  private  or 
civil  wrong  or  injury;  a  wrong  Independent 
of  contract,     1  Hilliard,  Torts,  1. 

The  commission  or  omission  of  an  act  by 
one  without  right,  whereby  another  receives 
some  injury,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  person, 
property,  or  reputation. 

"The  word  'tort'  means  nearly  the  sama 
thing  as  the  expression  'civil  wrong.'  It  de- 
notes an  Injury  inSlcted  otherwise  than  by 
mere  breach  of  contract;  or,  to  be  more  nice- 
ly accurate,  a  tort  is  a  disturbance  ol  an- 
other in  rights  which  the  law  has  created, 
either  in  the  absence  of  contract,  or  In  con- 
sequence of  a  relation  which  a  contract  bad 
established  between  the  parties."  Blsh.  Non- 
Cont.  Law,  J  4. 

(1)  Distinguished  from  contract.  As  rec- 
ognised by  the  law  for  the  enforcement  of 
rights  and  redress  of  Injuries,  torts  may  be 
distinguished  from  contracts  by  these  quali- 
ties: That  parties  Jointly  committing  torts 
are  severally  liable  without  right  to  contri- 
bution from  each  other;  that  the  death  of 
either  party  destroys  the  right  of  action; 
that  persons  under  personal  disabilities  to 
contract  are  liable  for  their  torts;  that  at- 
tachment, arrest,  and  Imprisonment  are  al- 
lowed on  claims  arising  under  contracta.  1 
Hilliard.  Torts,  3.  A  tort,  however,  mav 
grow  out  of.  or  make  Dart  of.  or  be  coinci- 
dent with,  a  contract;  as  In  the  familiar 
case  of  a  fraudulent  sale  or  fraudulent  rec- 
ommendattoD  of  a  third  person.  Indeed,  the 
wrorg  of  fraud  almost  necessarily  ImpUea 
an  accompanying  contract  In  these  cases, 
tbe  law  often  allows  the  party  Injured  an 
election  of  -remedies;  that  Is,  he  may  pro- 
ceed against  the  other  party  either  aa  a 
debtor  or  contractor,  or  as  a  wrongdoer.  10 
Hilliard.  Torts.  28;  10  C.  B.  83;  24  Conn. 
392. 

(2)  Distinguished  from  crime.  The  dis- 
tinction of  public  wrongs  from  private 
crimes,  and  misdemeanors  from  civil  Injn- 
rtes,  seems  principally  to  consist  In  this,  that 
private  wrongs  or  civil  Injuries  are  an  In- 
fringement or  privation  of  tbe  civil  rliAta 
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which  belong  to  iDdWiduals  merelj  as  indl- 
Tiduale.  "Public  wrongs  or  crimes  and  mlB- 
detneanorB  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  Ute 
public  rights  and  duties  due  to  the  whole 
community  In  Its  social  aggregate  capacity." 
4  Bl.  Comm.  5. 

I  who 


TORTURA  LEQUM  PESSIMA.  Tha  tor- 
ture or  wreBtlDg  of  laws  U  the  worst  hind 
of  torture.    4  Bac.  Works,  434. 

TORTURE.  Bodily  pain  or  burt  innicted 
with  the  object  o(  compelling  a  disclosure 
of  guilt  or  of  knowledge  In  respect  of  a 
crime  or  Its  perpetrator.  It  was  Imposed 
by  various  means,  and   under  sanction  of 

TOT.  In  old  English  practice.  A  word 
written  by  tbe  foreign  opposer  or  other  offi- 
cer opposite  to  a  debt  due  tbe  king,  to  de- 
note that  It  was  a  good  debt. which  was  hence 
said  to  be  "totted."    St  42  Edw.  111.  c.  9. 


TOTAL  LOSS.    In  InBurauce.    A  total  loss 

In  marine  Insurance  Is  either  the  absolute 
destruction  ol  tbe  Insured  subject  by  the  di- 
rect action  of  tbe  perils  insured  against,  or 
a  constructive — Bometlmes  called  "technical" 
— total  lose,  in  which  the  assured  is  deprived 

01  the  possession  of  the  subject,  still  subsisting 
in  specie,  or  where  there  may  be  renmants 
of  It  or  claims  subsisting  on  account  of  It, 
and  the  assured,  by  tbe  express  terms  or 
legal  construction  of  the  policy,  has  the  right 
to  recover  its  value  from  the  underwriters, 
so  far  as.  and  at  the  rate  at  which,  it  Is 
insured,  on  abandonment  and  assignment  of 
tbe  still  subsisting  subject  or  remnants  or 
claims  arising  out  of  it    2  Phil.  Ins.  c.  ivll.; 

2  Johns.  {N.  Y.)  286 

A  constructive  total  loss  may  be  by  cap- 
ture; seizure  by  unlawful  violence;  as.  pira- 
cy (1  Phil.  Ins.  3  1106;  S  Eng.  Law  &  Eq. 
85) ;  or  damage  to  ship  or  goods  over  half  of 
the  value  at  the  time  and  place  of  loss  (2 
Phil.  Ins.  S  1608;  1  Curt  [U.  S.]  148;  9 
Cusb.  [Mass.]  415:  5  Denlo  [N.  Y.]  342:  6 
Denlo  [N.  Y.]  282;  19  Ala.  [N.  S.]  108;  1 
Johns.  Cas.  [N.Y.I  HI:  6  Johns.  [N.Y.]  219); 
or  loss  of  the  voyage  (2  Phil.  Ins.  H  1601, 
1606,  1619;  4  Me.  431;  24  Miss.  461;  19  N.  Y. 
272;  I  Mart  [La.]  221):  though  the  ship 
or  goods  may  survive  In  specie,  but  so  as 
not  to  be  fit  for  use  in  the  same  character 
for  the  same  service  or  purpose  (2  Phil.  Ins. 
i  1605;  2  Calnea,  Cas.  [N.  Y.|  324;  Valln, 
torn.  2,  tit  Ass.  a.  46);  or  by  Jettison  (2 
Phil.  Ins.  ii  1616.  1617;  I  Calnes  [N.  Y.J 
196):  or  by  necessity  to  sell  on  account  of 
the  action  and  effect  of  the  peril  insured 
against  (2  Phil.  Ins.  H  1623;  6  Oray  (Masai 
154:  1  Cranch  [U.  S.]  202);  or  by  loss  of 
Insured  freight  consequent  on  the  loss  of  car- 
go or  ship  (2  Phil.  Ins.  %i  1642.  1645;  18 
Johns.  [N.  Y.l   20S). 

There  may  be  a  claim  tor  a  total  loss  In 
addition  to  a  partial  loss.     2   PhlL   Ins.  { 


1743;  IT  How.  (U.  S.)  696.  A  total  lOBS 
of  the  ship  is  not  necessarily  such  of  cargo 
(2  Phil.  Ins.  S§  1601  et  seq.,  1622;  3  Bin. 
[Pa.I  287) ;  nor  is  submersion  necessarily  a 
total  loss  (2  Fbll.  Ins.  S  1607;  7  East  38)1 
nor  Is  temporary  delay  of  the  voyage  (2 
Phil.  Ins.  S9  1618,  1619;  6  Barn.  &  Aid. 
597). 

A  constructive  total  loss,  and  an  abandon- 
ment thereupon  of  the  ship,  la  a  construct- 
ive total  loss  of  treigbt;  and  a  constructive 
total  loss  and  abandonment  of  cargo  has  a 
like  effect  as  to  commissions  or  profits  there- 
on; and  the  validity  of  tbe  abandonment 
will  depend  upon  the  actual  facts  at  the 
time  ot  the  abandonment,  as  the  same  may 
subsequently  prove  to  have  been.  2  Phil. 
Ins.  3  1630  et  aeq.;  3  Johns.  Cas.  (N.  Y.)  83. 


TOTUM  PRAEFERTUR  UNICUIQUE 
parte.  The  whole  Is  preferable  to  any  single 
part.    3  Coke,  41a. 

TOUCH  AND  STAY.  Words  frequently  In- 
troduced in  policies  of  insurance,  giving  the 
party  insured  the  right  to  stop  and  stay  at 
certain  designated  points  in  tbe  course  of 
the  voyage.  A  vessel  which  has  the  power 
to  touch  and  stay  at  a  place  In  tbe  course  or 
the  voyage  must  conBne  herself  strictly  to 
the  terms  of  the  liberty  so  given;  lor  any 
attempt  to  trade  at  such  a  port  during  such 
a  stay,  as,  by  shipping  or  landing  goods,  will 
amount  to  a  species  of  deviation  which  will 
discharge  the  underwriters,  unless  the  ship 
have  also  liberty  to  trade  as  well  as  to  touch 
and  stay  at  suctk  a  place.  I  Marsh.  Ins.  27E: 
1  Esp.  610;  6  Esp.  96. 

TOUJOURS   ET   UNCORE   PRIST   (Law 

Fr.  always  and  still  ready).  This  Is  the 
name  of  a  plea  of  tender;  as.  where  a  man 
is  indebted  to  another,  and  he  tenders  the 
amount  due,  and  afterwards  the  creditor 
brings  a  suit,  the  defendant  may  plead  tbe 
tender,  and  add  that  he  has  always  been  and 
is  still  ready  to  pay  what  he  owes,  which 
may  be  done  by  the  formula  totifoars  et  un- 
core  prist.  He  must  then  pay  the  money  In- 
to court;  and  If  the  issue  be  found  for  him, 
the  defendant  will  be  exonerated  from  costs, 
and  the  plalntlS  made  Justly  liable  for  them. 
3  Bouv.  Inst,  note  2923.  See  "Tout  Temps 
Prist." 

TOUR  D'ECHELLE.  In  French  law.  A 
right  which  the  owner  of  an  estate  has  of 
placing  ladders  on  his  neighbor's  property  to 
facilitate  the  reparation  of  a  party  wall,  or 
of  buildings  which  are  supported  by  that 
wall.  It  Is  a  species  of  servitude.  Lois  des 
Bat  pt.  1,  c.  3,  sec.  2.  art.  8,  £  1. 

The  space  of  ground  left  unoccupied 
around  a  building  tor  the  purpose  Of  en- 
abling the  owner  to  repair  it  with  conven- 
ience. This  Is  not  a  servitude,  but  an  actual 
corporeal  property. 

TOURN.    In  old  English  law.    A  court  of 


record,  having  criminiil  lurlsdlctlon.  In  each 
county,  held  before  the  BheriH  twice  a  year, 
In  one  place  after  another,  following  a  cer- 
Uln  circuit  or  rotation. 


TOUT  CE  QUE  LA  LOI  NE  DEFEND  PAS 
«Bt  permia.  Everything  tB  permitted  which 
le  not  forbidden  by  law. 

TOUT  TEMPS  PRIST  (Law  Fr.  always 
ready).  In  pleading.  A  plea  by  which  the 
defendant  algniaee  that  he  hae  always  been 
ready  to  perform  what  is  required  of  him. 
The  object  of  the  plea  is  to  save  costs;  as, 
for  example,  where  there  has  been  a  tender 
and  retuEal.  3  Bl.  Comm.  303;  Comyn,  Dig, 
■'Pleader'  (2  Y  5).  So,  in  a  writ  of  dower, 
where  the  plea  Is  detinue  of  charters,  the 
demandant  might  reply,  "Always  ready." 
Rast.  Entr.  229b;  Stearns.  Real  Actions.  310. 
See  "Uncore  Prist," 


TOUTE  EXCEPTION  NGN  SURVEILLEE 
tend  a  prendre  la  place  du  prlnclpe.  Every 
exception  not  watched  tends  to  assume  the 
place  of  the  principle. 

TOWN. 

In  the  United  State*.    In  some  states, 

a  division  o(  a  county  next  smaller  In  ex- 
tent than  the  county.  In  the  New  England 
states,  the  town  is  (or  many  purposes  the 
unit  of  civil  government,  in  other  states, 
the  county  is  the  unit,  and  the  town  has  lo- 
cal government  in  only  a  few  matters. 

In  many  states,  the  term  "township"  !e 
used  for  the  largest  subdivision  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  In  such  stales  a  "town"  is  a  village 
or  small  city, 

In  English  Law.    The  term  "town    or 

"vlll"  comprehends  under  it  the  several  spe- 
cies of  cities,  boroughs,  and  common  towns. 
1  Bl.  Comm.  114. 

TOWN  CLERK.  An  officer  who  manages 
the  public  business  o(  a  town. 

TOWN  COLLECTOR.  An  officer  of  at 
eliarged  with  collecting  the  township  ti 

TOWN    COMMISSIONER.      One    of 
board  of  officers  in  whom,  under  the  laws 
of  some  of  the  states,  the  management  ■ 
the  business  of  a  town  is  vested.    Abbott 

TOWN  CRIER.  An  officer  in  a  town  whose 
business  It  Is  to  make  proclamations, 

TOWN  MEETING.  An  assemblage  of  the 
voters  of  a  town  to  select  town  ofllcera  and 
discuss  other  business  of  the  town, 

TOWN  PLAT.  The  acknowledgment  and 
recording  of  a  town  plat  vests  the  legal  title 

to  the  ground  embraced  in  the  streets  and 
alleys  in  the  corporation  of  the  town.  There- 
fore it  is  held  that  the  proprietor  who  has 
thus  dedicated  the  streets  and  alleys  to  the 
public  cannot  maintain  trespass  for  an  in- 
jury to  the  soil  or  freehold.  The  corpora- 
tion a'one  can  seek  redress  for  such  injury. 
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11  111.  564;  13  111.  64,  30S.  This  1b  not  so.  how- 
-.  with  a  highway.  The  original  owner 
of  the  fee  must  bring  his  action  for  an  In- 
Jury  to  the  soil.  13  111.  54.  See  "Highway." 
If  the  streets  or  alleys  of  a  town  are  dedi- 
cated by  a  different  mode  from  that  pointed 
by  the  statute,  the  fee  remains  in  the 
proprietor,  burdened  with  the  public  ease- 
ment.   13  111.  31Z. 


TOWN   REEVE.     The  r 


r  chief  offl- 


TOWN  TAX.    One  levied  to  meet  the  sep- 
arate expenses  of  a  town.    Opposed  to  "state 
IX."  "county  tax," 

TOWNS  IMPROVEMENT.  The  English 
Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act  1847  was 
passed  to  consolidate  In  one  act  certain  pro- 
visions usually  contained  In  acts  For  paving, 
draining,  cleansing,  lighting,  and  Improving 
towns.  Local  acts  appointing  commission- 
for  the  improvement  of  towns  generally 
incorporate  the  provisions  of  this  act.  but 
such  acts  are  now  rarely  passed,  as  the  pro- 
ms of  the  general  health  acts,  the  local 
government  sets,  the  sanitary  acts,  and  the 
public  health  acts  have  practically  super- 
seded them. 

TOWNSHIP.  The  public  lands  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  surveyed  flrst  into  tracts  called 
"townships,"  being  In  extent  six  miles 
square.  The  subdivisions  of  a  township  are 
called  "sectioiis."  each  a  mile  square,  and 
containing  six  hundred  and  forty  acres. 
These  are  subdivided  into  quarter  sections, 
and  from  that  into  lots  of  forty  acres  each. 
This  plan  of  subdividing  the  public  lands 
wa.s  adopted  bv  Act  Cong.  May  18,  1796.  See 
Brightly.  Dig.  U.  S.  Laws,  493, 

In  ?ome  states  the  largest  subdivision  of 
a  county.    See  "Town," 

TRACEA.  In  Old  English  law.  The  track 
or  trace  of  a  felon,  by  which  he  was  pur- 
sued with  the  hue  and  cry;  a  footstep,  hoof 
print,  or  wheel  track.  Bracton.  tola.  IIG, 
121b. 


TRADAS  IN  BALLIUM.  Tou  deliver  to 
bail.  In  old  English  practice.  The  name  of 
a  writ  which  might  be  Issued  in  behalf  of 
a  party  who,  upon  the  writ  de  odio  et  atia, 
bad  been  found  to  have  been  maliciously  ac- 
cused of  a  crime,  commanding  the  sherlS 
that,  if  the  prisoner  found  twelve  good  and 
'awful  men  of  the  county  who  would  be 
mainpernors  tor  him,  he  should  deliver  him 
in  bail  to  those  twelve,  until  the  rext  assise. 
Bracton,  fol.  123;  1  Reeve,  Hist  Bng.  Law, 
252. 

TRADE.  In  the  broadest  sense,  any  sort 
of  dealings  tor  profit,  whether  labor  or  bar- 
ter. In  a  stricter  sense,  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  merchandise. 

The  occupation  of  a  mechanic 

TRADE'MARK.  A  symbol,  emblem,  or 
mark  used  by  a  person  to  indicate  th^t  the 
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article  to  whicta  it  U  affixed  Ib  manufactured 
or  Bold  by  him,  or  that  he  carries  on  business 
at  a  particular  place.    36  L.  J.  Ch.  61. 

ItB  original  uao  was  by  manuracturers.  but 
Its  use  has  been  extended  to  other  than 
tradesmen,  to  indicate  the  nature  of  their 
business,  their  Identity,  or  the  place  where 
their  business  Is  carried  on.  Slater,  Trade- 
Marks.  332;  55  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  151;  7  Cueh. 
(Mass,)  322;  2  Barb.  Ch.  CN,  Y.)  101, 

The  office  oF  a  trade-mark  Is  to  Indicate 
the  origin,  ownership,  nature,  etc.,  of  goods 
manufactured  or  sold,  or  the  person  by  whom. 
or  the  place  where,  they  are  so  manufac- 
tured or  sold.  The  eseentlalH.  therefore,  of 
a  good  trade-mark,  are  that  it  be  truthful  In 
its  express  or  Implied  statements,  and  that 
it  be  Incapable  of  truthful  application  to 
other  goods.  67  How.  Pr.  {N.  Y.)  1;  39 
Conn.  460. 

Descriptive  words,  or  words  indicating 
quality  or  attributes,  which  may  be  truth' 
fully  applied  by  others  to  the  same  class  of 
goods,  cannot  constitute  a  valid  trade-mark. 
136  III.  215;  67  Ga.  562. 

Arbitrary  or  fanciful  names,  constituting 
the  majority  of  trade-marks,  derive  their 
value  from  the  fact  that  they  bave  come  to 
Identify  the  goods  of  the  user,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  truthfully  used  by  others.  61 
Fed.  829;  63  Hun  (N.  Y.)  330. 

TRADE-MARKS  REGISTRATION  ACT 
1875.  St.  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  91.  amended  by 
the  acts  of  1876  and  1877.  It  provides  for 
the  estabiishment  of  a  register  of  trade- 
marks under  the  superintendence  of  the 
commissioners  ot  patents,  and  for  the  reg- 
istration of  trademarks  as  t»elonglng  to  par- 
ticular classes  of  goods,  and  for  their  as- 
signment in  connection  with  the  good-will 
of  the  business  In  which  they  are  used. 
Regiatration  Is  substituted  for  public  use 
as  the  mode  of  acquiring  the  right  to  a 
trade-mark,  so  that  now  no  one  can  enforce 
his  right  to  a  trade-mark  until  It  is  reg- 
istered. For  the  purposes  of  the  act,  a  trade- 
mark consists  (1)  of  a  name  of  an  Indi- 
vidual or  firm  printed.  Impressed,  or  woven 
In  some  particular  and  distinctive  manner; 
(2)  of  a  written  signature  or  copy  of  a 
written  signature  of  an  individual  or  firm; 
or  (3)  of  a  distinctive  device,  mark,  head- 
ing, label,  or  ticket.  See  3  Ch.  Dlv.  659. 
There  may  be  added  to  any  one  or  more  of 
these  essential  particulars  any  letters, 
words,  or  figures.  Certain  kinds  of  marks 
used  as  trade-marks  before  the  passing  of 
the  act  may  be  registered  under  the  act.  al- 
though not  coming  within  the  statutory 
definition.  See  generally,  as  to  the  act,  Se- 
bastian. Trade-Marks;  4  App,  Cas.  479;  15 
Ch.  Div.  181. 

TRADE-NAME.  A  trade-name  Is  a  name 
which  by  user  aod  reputation  bas  acquired 
the  property  of  indicating  that  a  certain 
trade  or  occupation  Is  carried  on  by  a  par- 
ticular person.  The  name  may  be  that  of 
a  person,  place,  or  thing,  or  It  may  be  what 
Is  called  a  "fancy  name"  (i.  e..  a  name  hav- 
ing no  sense,  as  applied  to  the  particular 
trade),  or  word  invented  (or  the  occasion, 
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and  having  no   sense  at  all.     Seb.  Trade- 
Marks,  37. 

TRADE  UNION.  An  association  of  work- 
men, usually,  but  not  necessarily,  employed 
in  the  same  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bined action  In  securing  the  most  favorable 
wages  and  conditions  of  labor. 


TRADER.  One  who  makes  it  his  business 
to  buy  merchandise,  or  goods  and  chattels, 
and  to  sell  the  same  for  the  purpose  o(  majt- 
tng  a  profit.  The  quantum  of  dealing  Is  im- 
material, when  an  intention  to  deal  generally 
exists.  3  Starkle,  56;  2  Car.  ft  P.  135;  1 
Term  R.  572, 

A  farmer  who,  in  addition  to  his  usual 
busInesB,  occasionally  buys  a  horse  not  cal- 
culated for  his  usual  occupation,  and  sells 
bim  again  to  make  a  profit,  and  who,  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  had  so  bought  and  sold 
five  or  six  horses,  two  of  which  had  been 
sold,  after  he  had  bought  tbem,  for  the  sake 
of  a  guinea  proDt,  was  held  to  be  a  trader. 

1  Term  R.  537,  note;  1  Price,  20,  Another 
farmer,  who  bought  a  large  quantity  of  pota- 
toes, not  to  be  used  on  his  (arm,  but  merely 
to  sell  again  for  a  profit,  was  also  declared 
to  be  a  trader.  1  Strange.  513.  See  7  Taunt 
409;  6  Bos.  ft  P.  7S;  11  East,  2T4. 

A  butcber  who  kills  only  such  cattle  as  he 
has  reared  himself  Is  not  a  trader;  but  If 
he  buy  them  and  kill  and  sell  tbem  with  a 
view  to  profit,  be  Is  a  trader,  4  Burrows.  31. 
47.  See  2  Rose,  38;  3  Campb.  233;  Cooke, 
Bankr.  Law,  48,  73;  2  Wlls.  169;  1  Atk.  128; 
Cowp.  745. 

A  brlchmaker  who  follows  the. business  (or 
the  purpose  of  enjoying  tbe  profits  o(  bis 
real  estate  merely  Is  not  a  trader;  but  when 
he  buys  the  earth  by  the  load  or  otherwise, 
and  manufactures  It  Into  bricks,  and  sells 
them  with  a  view  to  profit,  he  Is  a  trader. 
Cooke,  Bankr.  Law,  52,  63;  7  Bast,  442;  3 
Car.  &  P.  GOO;  Moody  ft  M.  263;   2  Rose,  422; 

2  Glyn  A  J.  183;  1  Brown,  Ch.  173. 

For  further  examples  the  reader  Is  refer- 
red to  4  Man.  ft  R.  486;  9  Bam.  A  C.  577;  1 
Term  R.  34;  1  Rose,  316:  2  Taunt.  178:  2 
Marsh.  236;  3  Moore  ft  S.  761;  10  BIng.  292; 
Peake,  76;  1  Vent,  270;  3  Brod.  &  B,  2;  6 
Moore.  56. 


TRADITIO   (Lat.) 

In  the  Civil  Law.    Delivery:  transfer 

o(  possession;  a  giving  possession  of  a  cor- 
poreal thing;  a  derivative  mode  of  acquir- 
ing, by  which  tbe  owner  of  a  corporeal  thing, 
having  the  right  and  tbe  will  of  aliening  It. 
transfers  It  for  a  lawful  consideration  to  the 
receiver.  Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  2.  tit. 
1,  3  380. 

In  Old  English  Law.    Delivery  or  llv- 

TRAOITIO  BREVIS  MANU3  (Lat.)  In 
civil  law.  The  delivery  of  a  thing  by  the 
mere  consent  of  the  parties;  as.  wben  Peter 
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holds  the  property  of  Paul  as  bailee,  and 
atterwards  be  buys  tt,  It  is  not  necessary 
that  Paul  should  deliver  the  property  to 
Peter,  and  he  should  redeliver  It  to  Paul. 
The  mere  consent  ot  the  parties  transfers  the 
title  to  Paul.  1  Duv.  note  252;  21  Me.  231; 
Poth.  ad  Pand.  lib.  SO.  cdlxxiv.;  1  Bouv.  Inst, 
note  944. 

TRADITIO  CLAVIUM  (Lat.)  In  the  civil 
law.  Delivery  of  keys;  a  symbolical  kind  of 
delivery,  by  which  the  ownership  of  mer- 
chandise In  a  warehouse  might  be  transfer- 
red to  a  buyer.    Inst.  2.  1.  44. 


TRADITIO  NIHILAMPLIUS  TRAN8FER- 
r«  debet  vel  potest,  ad  eum  qui  accipit,  quam 
est  apud  eum  qui  tradit.  Delivery  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  transfer  to  him  who  receives 
more  than  was  in  possession  of  him  who 
made  the  delivery.    Dig.  41.  1.  20. 


TRADITION  (Lat.  IraiiK.  over.  do.  dare,  to 
glTe).  In  civil  law.  The  act  by  which  a 
thing  is  delivered  by  one  or  more  persons  to 

The  delivery  of  possession  by  the  proprie- 
tor with  an  Intention  to  transfer  the  prop- 
erty to  the  receiver.  Two  things  are,  there- 
fore, requisite  in  order  to  transmit  property 
in  this  way, — the  intention  or  consent  of  the 
former  owner  to  transfer  It,  and  the  actual 
delivery  In  pursuance  of  that  Intention. 

Tradition  Is  either  real  or  symbolical. 
Real  tradition  takes  place  where  the  ipsa  cor- 
pora of  movables  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  receiver.  Symbolical  tradition  Is  used 
where  the  thing  is  Incapable  of  real  delivery, 
as.  In  Immovable  subjects,  such  as  lands  and 
houses,  or  such  as  consist  in  jure  (things  in- 
corporeal), as,  things  of  fishing,  and  the 
like.  The  property  of  certain  movables, 
though  they  are  capable  of  real  delivery,  may 
be  transferred  by  symbol.  Thus.  .If  the  sub- 
ject he  under  lock  and  key.  the  delivery  of 
the  key  Is  considered  as  a  legal  tradition  of 
all  that  Is  contained  in  the  repository.  Cu- 
]as,  Observations,  llv.  11.  c.  10;  Inst.  2.  1.  40; 
Dig.  41,  1.  9;  Ersk.  Inst.  2.  1.  10.  11;  Civ. 
Code  La.  art.  2452  et  seq.    See  "Delivery." 

TRADITOR  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English  law. 
A  traitor:  one  guilty  of  high  treason.  Fleta, 
lib.  1,  c.  21,  3  8. 

TRADITUR  IN  BALLIUM  (Law  Lat.)  In 
Old  practice.  Is  delivered  to  ball.  Emphatic 
words  of  the  old  Latin  l>aii  piece.  1  Salk. 
105. 

TRAFFIC.  Commerce;  trade;  sale  or  ex- 
change of  merchandise,  bills,  money,  and  the 
like. 


TRAI8TI8-  In  old  Scotch  law.  A  roll  con- 
taining the  particular  dlttay  taken  up  upon 
malefactors,  which,  with  the  porteous,  is  de- 
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llvered  by  the  Justice  clerk  to  the  coroner, 
to  the  effect  that  the  persons  whose  names 
are  contained  in  the  porteous  may  be  at- 
tached, conform  to  the  dlttay  contained  In 
the  trsilstis.  So  called,  because  committed  to 
the  tralst  [trust],  faith,  and  credit  of  the 
clerks  and  coroner.    Skene  de  Verb.  Sign. 

TRAITOR.  One  guilty  of  treason.  See 
charge  of  Judge  Sprague,  District  (Dourt  of 
Massachusetts,  16S2;  BlEb.  Crimes. 

The  punishment  of  a  traitor  is  death. 

TRAITOROUSLY.  In  pleading.  A  tech- 
nlcal  word,  which  Is  essential  In  an  indict- 
ment for  treason  In  order  to  charge  the 
crime,  and  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  any 
other  word  or  any  kind  of  circumlocution. 
Having  been  well  laid  in  the  statement  of 
tbe  treason  itself.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state 
every  overt  act  to  have  been  traitorously 
committed.  See  Bac.  Abr.  "Indictment"  (G 
1) ;  C^omyn,  Dig.  "Indictment"  (G  6) ;  Hawk. 
P.  C.  bk.  2.  c.  25.  I  55;  1  East,  P.  C.  115; 
2  Hale,  p.  C.  172,  184;  4  Bl.  Comm.  307;  3 
Inst.  IB:  Cro.  Car.  37;  (Darth.  319;  2  Salk. 
683;  4  Harg.  St.  Tr.  701;  2  Ld.  Raym.  870; 
Comb.  25S;  2  Chit.  Crim.  Law,  104,  note  (b). 

TRAN8ACTIO(Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  The 
settlement  of  a  suit  or  matter  in  controversy, 
by  the  litigating  parties,  between  themselves, 
without  referring  It  to  arbitration.  Halifax, 
Civ.  Law.  bk.  3,  c.  8.  No,  14.  An  agreement 
by  which  a  suit,  either  pending  or  about  to 
be  commenced,  was  forborne,  or  discontinued 
on  certain  terms,  Calv.  Lex.  See  Dig.  2. 
16;  Fleta,  lib.  4.  c.  17,  5  2. 

TRAN8ACTION  (from  Lat,  tratu  and  ago, 
to  carry  over).  In  civil  law.  An  agreement 
between  two  or  more  persona,  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  or  putting  an  end  to 
a  lawsuit,  adJUBt  their  difference,  by  mutual 
consent,  in  the  manner  wblch  they  agree  on. 
In  Louisiana  this  contract  must  be  reduced 
to  writing.    Civ.  Code  La.  art.  3038, 

Transactions  regulate  only  the  differences 
which  appear  to  be  clearly  comprehended  In 
them  by  the  Intentions  of  the  parties,  wheth- 
er they  be  explained  In  a  general  or  particu- 
lar manner,  unless  it  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  what  Is  expressed;  and  they  do 
not  extend  to  dilferenceB  which  the  parties 
never  Intended  to  Include  in  them.  Civ.  Code 
La.  art.  3040, 

To  transact,  a  man  must  have  the  capacity 
to  dispose  of  the  things  included  in  the 
transaction.  1  Domat,  Lola  Civ.  1.  13,  1; 
Dig.  2.  15.  1:  Code,  2.  4.  41.  In  the  common 
law.  this  Is  called  a  compromise.  See  "Com- 
promise." 

TRANSCRIPT  (Lat.)  A  copy  of  an  orig- 
inal writing,  deed,  or  record. 

— In  Appellate  Practice.     The  copy  of 

the  record  transmitted  to  the  appellate  court. 

TRANSCRIPTIO  PEDIS  FINIS  LEVATI 
mlttendo  In  can  eel  I  ari  urn.  A  writ  which  cer- 
tified the  foot  of  a  fine  levied  before  Justices 
In  eyre,  etc.,  into  the  chancery 


:efy.    ReJE.  Orlg 
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TRANSCRiPTIO    RECOQNITION18    FAC- 
tae  coram  juitlclarlls  Itinerantlbua,  etc.     An 

old  writ  to  certify  a  cognizance  taken 
JuEtlces  In  eyre.    Reg.  Orlg.  152. 

TRANSFER  (Lat.  trane,  over,  frro.  to  bear 
or  carry).  The  act  by  which  the  owne 
a  thing  delivers  it  to  another  person, 
the  Intent  ot  passing  the  rights  which  he  has 
In  it  to  the  latter.    I  Ala.  669:  36  Conn.  426. 


TRANSFERABLE.  Capable  of  being  pass- 
ed to  another.  Railway  passage  tickets  and 
personal  privileges  or  licenses  are  often  made 
"Not  Transferable,"  i.  e.,  valid  only  In  the 
purchaser's  hands. 


TRANSFERENCE.  In  Scotch  law.  The 
name  of  an  action  by  which  a  suit  which 
was  pending  at  the  time  the  party  died  Is 
transferred  from  tbe  deceased  to  his  repre- 
sentatives, In  the  condition  In  which  It  stood 
formerly.  If  It  be  tlie  pursuer  who  is  dead, 
the  action  Is  called  a  transference  active;  If 
the  defender,  It  Is  a  transference  pasaive. 
Ersk.  Inst.  4.  1.  32. 

TRANSFEROR.  One  who  makes  a  trans- 
fer. 

TRAN8FERUNTUR  DOMINIA  SINE  TIT- 
ulo  et  tradltlone,  par  usucaptionem,  sell,  per 
longam  contlnuam  et  paclflcam  possessio- 
nem. Rights  of  dominion  are  traaferred 
without  title  or  delivery,  by  usucaption,  to 
wit,  long  and  quiet  possession.  Co.  Litt. 
J 13. 

TRANSORESSIO  EST  CUM  MODUS  NON 
servatur  nee  mensura,  debit  enim  quHlbet 
In    suo   facto    modum    habere   et    mensuram. 

Transgression  Is  when  neither  mode  nor 
measure  is  preserved,  for  every  one  In  his 
act  ought  to  have  a  mode  and 
Lltt.  37. 


■,  gree- 

TRAN8GRESSI0NE  M  U  LTIPLICATA, 
creacat  poena  Infllctlo.  When  transgression 
Is  multiplied,  let  the  Infliction  of  punishment 
be  Increased.    2  Inst.  479. 

TRANSHIPMENT.  In  maritime  law.  The 
act  of  taking  the  cargo  out  of  one  ^ip.  and 
loading  It  in  another. 

When  this  Is  done  from  necessity.  It  does 
not  affect  the  liability  of  an  insurer  on  the 
goods.  1  Marsh.  Ins.  166;  Abb.  Shtpp.  240. 
But  when  the  master  tranships  goods  with- 
out necessity,  he  Is  answerable  for  tbe  loss 
ot  them  by  capture  by  public  enemies.  1 
Gall.  (U.  S.)  443. 

TRAN8IRE.  In  English  law.  A  warrant 
for  tbe  custom  house  to  let  goods  pass;  a 
permit.  See,  for  a  form  of  a  transire,  Harg. 
Law  Tr.  104. 


9)  TRANSLATIVE  FACT 

TRANSIT  IN  REM  JUOICATAM.  Itpasses 
Into  a  Judgment.  Broom,  Leg.  Man.  (3d  Lon- 
don Ed.)  298:  11  Pet.  (U.  S.)  100.  See,  a'so. 
IS  Johns.  (N.  y.)  463:  2  Sumn.  (U.  S.)  436; 
6  East,  251. 

TRANSITTERRACUMONERE.  The  land 
passes  with  its  burden.  Co.  Litt.  231a:  Shep. 
Touch.  178;  5  Barn.  &  C.  607;  7  Mees.  &  W. 
530;  3  Barn.  &  Aid.  587;  18  C.  B.  846;  24 
Barb.  <N.  Y.)  365;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  <3d 
London  Ed.)  437i  630. 


TRANSITORY  ACTION.  In  practice.  An 
action  the  cause  of  which  might  have  arisen 
in  one  place  or  county  as  well  as  another. 

In  general,  all  personal  actions,  whether 
ex  i-ontractu  (5  Taunt.  25;  6  East.  352;  2 
Johns.  Caa.  [N.  Y.]  335;  2  Calnes  [N.  T.] 
374;  3  Serg.  &  R.  fpa.]  500;  1  Chit.  PI.  243). 
or  ex  delicto  (1  Chit.  PI.  243),  are  transl- 

Surh  action  might,  at  common  law.  be 
brought  in  any  county,  but  in  the  United 
States  statutes  have  been  passed  prescribing 
tn  what  counties  the  suit  may  be  brought. 


TRAN8LADO    (Spanish).     A    transcript. 

TRANSLATION.  The  reproduction  In  one 
language  of  what  has  been  written  or  spoken 
In  another. 

In  pleading,  when  a  libel  or  an  agreement 
written  In  a  foreign  language  must  be  aver- 
red. It  Is  necessary  that  a  translation  of  It 
should  also  be  given. 

In  evidence,  when  a  witness  is  unable  to 
speak  the  English  language  so  as  to  convey 
hlB  Ideas,  a  translation  of  his  testimony  must 
be  made.  In  that  case,  an  Interpreter  should 
he  sworn  to  translate  to  him,  on  oath,  the 
(lueatloDS  propounded  to  him,  and  to  trans- 

te  to  the  court  and  Jury. 

The  bestowing  of  a  legacy  which  had  been 

ven  to  one.  on  another.  This  Is  a  species 
of  ademption;  but  It  ditters  from  It  In  this^ 
that  there  may  be  an  ademption  without  a 
translation,  but  there  can  be  no  translation 
without  an  ademption.  Bac.  Abr.  "Legacies" 
(CI. 

The  transfer  of  property;  but  In  this  sense 
It  Is  seldom  used.  2  Bl.  Comm.  294.  See 
"Interpreter." 

In  Ecclesiastical  Law.     The  removal 

from  one  place  to  another;  as,  the  bishop 
translated  from  the  diocese  of  A.  to 
that  of  B.  In  (he  civil  law,  "translation" 
signifles  the  transfer  of  property.  Clef  des 
Lola  Rom. 

TRAN8LATITIUM  EDICTUM.  So  much 
of  the  edict  promulgated  by  the  former  prae- 
tor as  was  retained  and  republished  by  his 


TRANSLATIVE  FACT.  A  fact  by  n 
of  which  a  right  Is  transferred  or  p 
from  one  person  to  another. 
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TRANSMISSION  (from  Lat.  tran».  over, 
mitto.  to  send).  la  civil  l&w.  Tbe  right 
whlcb  belre  or  legatees  may  have  of  passing 
to  their  Buccessors  the  Inheritance  or  legacy 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  If  they  happen 
to  die  without  having  exercised  their  rights, 
Domat.  liT.  3,  tit.  1.  E  10;  4  Toullier.  Dr. 
Civ.  note  186;  Dig.  50.  17.  54;  Code.  e.  51. 

TRANSPORTATION  (from  Latfrnjix.over, 
beyond,  porta,  to  carry).  In  English  law. 
A  punishment  Inflicted  by  virtue  of  sundry 
statutes.  It  was  unknown  to  tbe  common 
law.  2  H.  Bl.  223.  It  Is  a  part  of  the 
Judgment  or  sentence  of  the  court  that  tbe 
party  shall  be  transported  or  sent  Into  exile. 
1  Chit.  Crtm.  Law.  789-796;  Prlnc.  Pen,  Law, 
c.  4,  i  2. 

TRAN8UMPTS.  In  tbe  Scotch  law,  an  ac- 
tion of  transumpt  is  an  action  competent 
to  any  one  having  a  partial  Interest  in  a 
writing,  er  immediate  use  for  It,  to  sup^ 
port  hia  title  or  defenses  In  other  actions. 
It  is  directed  against  tbe  custodier  of  the 
writing,  calling  upon  him  to  exhibit  It,  In 
order  that  a  transumpt.  t,  e..  a  copy,  may 
be  Judicially  made  and  delivered  to  the  pur- 
suer.   Bell,  Diet. 

TRA8SATUS.  One  who  Is  drawn,  or 
drawn  upon.  Tbe  drawee  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change.   Helnec.  de  Camb.  c.  6.  §!  5.  6. 

TRAVAIL.    The  act  of  child  bearing. 

A  woman  is  said  to  be  In  her  travail  from 
the  time  the  pains  o(  child  bearing  com- 
mence, until  her  delivery.  5  Pick.  <Mass.) 
63;   6  Me.  460. 

TRAVERSE  (Law  P*r.  traverffr,  to  turn 
over,  to  deny).    To  deny;  to  put  off. 

In  Civil  Pleading.  To  deny  or  contro- 
vert anything  which  ie  alleged  in  the  previ- 
ous pleading.  Lawes.  PI.  116.  A  denial. 
Wlllee,  224.  A  direct  denial  in  formal  words: 
"Without  this,  that,  etc."  (oftsgue  hoc).  1 
Chit.  PI.  G23,  note  (a).  A  traverse  may  deny 
all  the  facts  alleged  (1  Chit.  PI.  525) 
any  particular  material  fact  <20  Johns.  [N. 
Y.]  406). 

(1)  A  common  traverse  la  a  direct  denial, 
%n  common  language,  of  the  adverse  allega- 
tions, without  tbe  absque  hoc.  and  conclud- 
ing to  tbe  country.  It  Is  not  preceded  by 
an  Inducement,  and  hence  cannot  be  used 
where  an  inducement  is  requisite.  1  Saund. 
103b.  note  1. 

(2)  A  general  traverse  is  one  preceded  by 
a  general  inducement,  and  denying  all  that 

\  Is  last  before  alleged  on  the  opposite  side. 
in  general  terms,  instead  of  pursuing  tbe 
words  of  the  allegation  which  it  deniee. 
Gould,  PI.  vll.  5,  6.  Of  this  sort  of  traverse 
the  replication  rte  injuria  sua  propria  absque 
tali  causa,  in  answer  to  a  JustiUcatlon.  Is  a 
familiar  example.  Bac.  Abr.  "Pleas"  (HI); 
Steph.  PI.  171;  (Jould,  PI.  c.  7,  S  6;  Archb. 

.     Civ.  PI.  194. 

(3)  A  special  traverse  is  one  which  com- 
mences with  the  words  absque  hoc.  and  pur- 
sues the  material  portion  of  the  words  of 
tbe  allegation  which  it  denies.  Lawes,  PI. 
116-120.    It  IB  regularly  preceded  by  an  in- 


ducement consisting  of  new  matter.  Gould, 
7,  SE  6.  7;  Steph.  PI.  188.  A  special 
se  does  not  complete  an  Issue,  as  does 
traverse.  20  VIner.  Abr.  339; 
Yelv.  147,  148;  1  Saund.  22,  note  2. 

(4)  A  traverse  upon  a  traverse  Is  one 
growing  out  of  the  same  point  or  subject 
as  Is  embraced  in  a  preceding  trav- 
the  other  side.  Gould.  PI.  c.  7,  5  42. 
note.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  traverse 
'1  intended  on  one  side  must  be  accepted 
the  other.  And  hence  It  follows,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  there  cannot  be  a  trav 
upon  a  traverse  if  the  first  traverse  Is 
material.  Tbe  meaning  of  the  rule  Is  that, 
one  party  has  tendered  a  material  trav- 
the  other  cannot  leave  it  and  tendsr 
another  of  his  own  to  the  same  point  upon 
the  inducement  of  the  first  traverse,  but 
must  Join  in  that  first  tendered;  otherwise 
the  parties  might  alternately  tender  trav- 
erses to  each  other  in  unlimited  succession, 
without  coming  to  an  issue.  Gould,  PI.  c. 
7,  E  42.  Tbe  z-ule,  however,  does  not  apply 
where  tbe  first  traverse  Is  Immaterial,  nor 
where  It  Is  material  If  the  plaintiff  would 
thereby  be  ousted  of  some  right  or  liberty 
which  the  taw  allows.  Poph.  101;  F.  Moore, 
350;  Hob.  104;  Cro.  Ellz.  99.  41S;  Comyn, 
Dig.  "Pleader"  (G  18);  Bac.  Abr.  "Pleas" 
IH  4);  Bouv.  Inst.  Index. 

In  Criminal  Practice.    To  put  oft  or 

delay  the  trial  of  an  indictment  till  a  suc- 
ceeding term.  More  properly,  to  deny  or 
take  issue  upon  an  indictment.  Dick.  Seaa. 
151:  4  Bl.  Comm.  351. 

TRAVERSE  JURY.    A  petit  or  trial  Jury. 

TRAVERSE  OF  AN  OFFICE.  Proof  that 
an  Inquisition  made  of  lands  or  goods  by 
the  escheator  Is  detective  and  untruly  made. 


TRAVERSING  ANSWER  or  TRAVERS- 
ing  nota.  In  suits  under  tbe  old  English 
practice  in  chancery,  where  tbe  defendant 
refused  or  neglected  to  file  an  answer  to 
the  bill,  the  plaintiff  might  file  either  a 
traversing  answer  or  a  traversing  not«. 
which  produced  tbe  same  effect  as  if  tbe 
defendant  had  flled  an  answer  traversing 
the  case  made  by  the  bill.  Danlell,  Cb.  Prac. 
436.  The  modern  practice  dispenses  with 
these  fictions.  See  Rules  of  Court  xxlx.  pas- 
sim.   See,  also.  "Pro  Confesso." 


TREADMILL.    An   instrument   of  prison 

discipline  in  England.  It  Is  composed  of  a 
large  revolving  cylinder,  having  ledges  or 
steps  fixed  around  its  circumference.  The 
prisoners  walk  up  these  ledges,  and  their 
weight  moves  the  cylinder  around. 

TREASON. 

At  Common  Law.    This  word  imporU 

a  betraying,  treachery,  or  breach  of  alle- 
giance.   4  Bl.  Comm.  75. 

Treason  was  either; 

(1)  High  treason,  ;whlch(wfi^^f^(4^paas- 
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Ing  ot  the  king's  de&tb,  the  aiding  and  com- 
fortlDg  of  his  eaemleB,  the  forging  or  coun- 
terfeitlag  of  his  coin,  the  counterfeiting  of 
tbe  privy  sea!,  or  the  killing  of  the  chancel- 
lor, or  either  ot  the  king's  JuBtlces. 

(2)  Petit  treason,  which  wae  vhere  a  wife 
murdered  tier  busband,  a  servant  bis  master, 
or  an  eccleBiastlc  hie  lord  or  ordinary,  i 
Bl.  Cqmm.  73. 

In  the  United  States.  Tbe  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  (article  3,  S  3) 
defines  treason  against  the  United  States  to 
consist  only  In  levying  war  against  them,  or 
In  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  or  comfort.  This  otTenae  is  punished 
with  death.  Act  April  30,  1790  (1  Story, 
U.  S.  Laws.  83).  By  the  same  article  ot  the 
constitution,  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  tbe  testimony  o(  two  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  overt  act.  or  on  confes- 
sion In  open  court.  See,  generally,  3  Story, 
Const.  39,  p.  667;  1  Bl.  Comm.  Append.  276, 
276;  3  Wilson,  Law  Lect.  96-99:  Foster,  Disc. 
(I);  Fed.  Caa.  No.  14,692;  4  Cranch  (U.  S.) 
126.  469-508;  1  "Dall.  (U.  S.>  35;  2  Dall.  (U. 
8.)  2*6,  355;  3  Waah.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  334;  1 
Johns.  (N.  Y.)  553;  11  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  549; 
Comyn.  Dig.  "Justices"  (K);  1  East,  P.  C. 
37-158;  2  Chit.  Crlm.  Law.  60-102;  Archb. 
Crlm.  PI.  378-387. 

TREASON  FELONY.  An  otTense  under 
11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12,  consisting  of  compassing, 
etc.,  to  depose  her  majesty,  or  to  levy  war 
to  Intimidate  parliament,  etc.     Mozley  &  W. 


TREASURE  TROVE.  Found  treasure.  This 
name  Is  given  to  such  money  or  coin,  gold, 
silver,  plate,  or  bullion,  which,  having  been 
bidden  or  concealed  in  the  earth  or  other 
private  place  so  long  tltat  Its  owner  Is  un- 
known, bas  been  discovered  by  accident- 
Should  tbe  owner  be  found,  it  must  be  re- 
stored to  him;  and  In  case  of  not  finding 
him.  the  property,  according  to  the  English 
law.  t>elongs  to  the  king.  In  the  latter  case, 
by  the  civil  law,  when  the  treasure  was 
found  by  tbe  owner  of  tbe  soil,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  It  by  the  double  title 
of  owner  and  finder;  when  found  on  anoth- 
er's property,  one-half  belonged  to  tbe  own- 
er of  tbe  estate  and  the  other  to  the  finder; 
when  found  on  public  property,  It  belonged 
one-half  to  the  public  treasury  and  the  other 
to  the  finder.  Lecon.  du  Dr.  Rom.  SJ  350- 
352.  Tble  includes  not  only  gold  and  silver, 
but  whatever  may  constitute  riches;  as,  vas- 
es, urns,  statues,  etc. 

The  Roman  definition  includea  the  same 
things  under  tbe  word  pecunia;  but  the 
thing  found  must  have  a  commercial  value; 
for  ancient  tombs  would  not  be  considered 
a  treasure.  The  thing  must  have  l>een  bid- 
den or  concealed  In  the  earth,  and  no  one 
must  be  able  to  establish  his  right  to  it.  It 
must  be  found  by  a  pure  accident,  and  not 
in  consequence  of  search.  Dalioz,  "Proprie- 
te."  art,  3,  (  3- 

According  to  tbe  French  law,  le  treaor  est 
twite  chose  caches  ou  enfouie.  sur  lagitelle 


per»OTiae  ne  pent  juatifler  sa  propriete,  et 
gui  est  decouverte  par  le  pur  effet  du  haaard. 
Code  Civ.  71S.  See  4  Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  nota 
34.  See,  generally.  20  Vlner,  Abr.  414;  7 
Comyn.  Dig.  649;  1  Brown.  Civ.  Law.  237;  1 
Bl.  Comm.  295;  Poth.  Tralte  du  Droit  de 
Propriete.  art.  4. 

TREASURER'S    REMEMBRANCER.     He 

whose  charge  was  to  put  the  lord  treasurer 
and  the  rest  of  the  Judges  ot  the  exchequer 
In  remembrance  of  such  things  as  were 
called  on  and  dealt  In  for  tbe  sovereign's 
behoof.     There  Is  still  one  In   Scotland. 

TREASURY.    That  fiscal  department  of 

the  government  which  controls  the  pay- 
ments of  the  public  money  In  accordance 
with  the  votes  ot  the  legislature. 

TREASURY  BENCH.  In  the  English 
house  of  commons,  the  first  row  of  seats  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  speaker  is  so  called, 
because  occupied  by  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  or  principal  minister  of  the  crown. 

TREASURY  CHEST  FUND.  A  fund.  In 
England,  originating  in  the  unusual  balan- 
ces ot  certain  grants  ot  public  money,  and 
which  Is  used  tor  banking  and  loan  purposes 
by  tbe  commissioners  of  the  treasury.  Its 
amount  was  limited  by  at.  24  &  2J  act.  c. 
127,  and  has  been  further  reduced  to  one  mil- 
lion pounds,  the  residue  being  transferred  to 
the  consolidated  fund  by  St.  36  A  37  Vict.  c. 
56.    Wbarton. 

TREATY.  Treaties  are  agreements  made 
and  entered  into  by  one  Independent  state 
with  another,  in  conformity  with  law,  by 
which  It  places  itself  under  an  obligation. 

Tbe  tallowing  are  not  considered  treaties: 

(1)  Agreements  entered  into  by  a  state 
with  private  Individuals. 

(2)  Agreements  between  a  state  and  the 
church,  and  especially  concordats  of  tbe  dif- 
ferent states  with  tbe  pope. 

(3)  Agreements  by  sovereigns  or  sover- 
eign dynasties,  whether  among  themselves  or 
with  foreign  states,  relative  to  their  pei^ 
sonal  or  dynastic  pretensions  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country.  Glenn,  Int.  Law,  139; 
Hall,  Int.  Law,  323.  note  1. 

— —Treaty  of  Alliance.  One  entered  into 
by  two  or  more  states  with  a  view  of  secure 
Ing  concerted  action  for  the  purpose  desig- 
nated In  the  treaty.  Alliances  may  be  either 
equal  or  unequal,  and  either  offensive  or  de- 
fensive, or  both.    Davis.  Int.  L&w.  82.  note. 

Treaty  of  Guaranty.    One  entered  Into 

for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  observance 
of  a  treaty  already  existing,  or  the  perma- 
nence of  an  existing  state  of  affairs.  The 
treaty  of  London  of  1832.  bv  which  France, 
Oreat  Britain,  and  Russia  guai'sntled  the  sov- 
ereignty and  lndeper(!e"ce  of  Greece.  la  an 
example. 

Treaty  of  Peace.     A  treaty  of  peace 

is  an  agreement  or  contract  made  by  bellig- 
erent powers,  in  wblcb  they  agree  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  by  which  tbey  stipu- 


TREATY  OF  PARIS 


TRESPASS,  ETC. 


late  the  condltlonB  of  peace  and  regulate  the 
manner  In  whlcb  It  le  to  be  restored  and 
supported.    Vattel.  bk.  4,  c.  Z.,l  9. 

TREATY  OF  PARIS.  An  agreement,  more 
properly,  perhaps,  termed  a  "declaration," 
signed  at  Paris  April  16.  1856,  by  repreaeot- 
atives  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prance, 
Prussia,  Russia.  Sardinia,  and  Turkey. 

The  points  agreed  on  relate  to  maritime 
law  la  time  of  war  and  are: 

(1)  Privateering  Is  abolished. 

(2)  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's 
goods  except  contraband  of  war. 

(3)  Neutral  goods,  except  contraband  of 
war.  are  not  subject  to  capture  under  the 
enemy's  flag. 

<4)  Blockade,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  to  prevent 
acceEs  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON.  A  treaty 
signed  on  Hay  S.  ISTl.  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  of  America,  with 
reference  to  certain  differences  arising  out 
of  the  war  between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern states  of  the  Union,  the  Canadian  fish- 
eries, and  other  matters.    Wharton. 

TREBLE  COSTS. 

In  English  Practice.    The  taxed  costs 

and  three-fourths  the  same  added  thereto. 
It  Is  computed  by  adding  one-half  for  double 
costs., and,  in  addition,  one-half  of  one-half 
for  treble  costs.  1  Chit.  137;  1  Chit.  Prac. 
27. 

In  American   Law.     In  Pennsylvania 

the  rule  Is  different.  When  an  act  of  as- 
sembly gives  treble  costs,  the  party  is  al- 
lowed three  times  the  usual  costs,  with  the 
exception  that  the  tees  of  the  officers  are 
not  to  be  trebled  when  they  are  not  regularly 
or  usually  payable  by  the  defendant.  2  Rawle 
(Pa.)  201. 

In  New  York,  the  English  method  is  fol- 
lowed.   9  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  443. 

TREBLE  DAMAGES.  In  actions  arising 
ex  contractu,  some  statutes  give  treble  dam- 
ages, and  these  statutes  have  been  Uberaliy 
construed  to  mean  actually  treble  damages; 
for  example.  If  the  Jury  give  twenty  dollars 
damages  tor  a  forcible  entry,  the  court  will 
award  forty  dollars  more,  so  as  to  make  the 
total  amount  of  damages  sixty  dollars.  4 
Barn.  A  C.  154;  McClel.  567. 

The  construction  on  the  words  "treble 
damages"  is  different  from  that  which  has 
been  put  on  the  words  "treble  costs."  See  6 
Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  238;  1  Browne  (Pa.)  9;  1 
Cow.  (N.  Y.)  160,  175.  176,  584;  8  Cow.  {N. 
Y.H15. 

TREBUCKET.  The  name  of  an  engine 
of  punishment,  said  to  be  synonymous  with 
"tumbrel." 

TREMAGIUM,  TREMESIUM,  or  TERMIS- 
alum.  The  season  or  time  of  sowing  sum- 
mer corn,  being  about  March,  the  third 
month,  to  which  the  word  may  allude. 
Co  well. 


TRES  FACiUNT  COLLEGIUM.  Three^ 
form  a  corporation.  Dig.  60.  16.  85;  1  BL 
Comm.  469. 

TRESAYLE.  An  abolished  writ  sued  on 
ouster  by  abatement  on  the  death  of  the 
grandfather's  grandfather. 

TRESPASS.  Any  misfeasance  or  act  of 
one  man,  whereby  another  Is  Injuriously 
treated  or  damnified.  3  B!.  Comm.  208;  7 
Conn.  125. 

Any  unlawful  act  committed  with  violence^ 
actual  or  Implied,  to  the  person,  property,  or 
rights  of  another. 

Any  unauthorized  entry  upon  the  realty 
of  another,  to  the  damage  thereof. 

The  word  Is  used  oftener  In  the  last  two 
somewhat  restricted  siguiacations  than  In 
the  first  sense  here  given.  In  determining 
the  nature  of  the  act,  neither  the  amount  of 
violence  or  the  Intent  with  which  it  is  of- 
fered, nor  the  extent,  of  the  damage  aci'om- 
pllshed  or  the  purpose  for  which  the  act 
was  committed,  are  of  any  Importance;  since 
a  person  who  enters  upon  the  land  of  an- 
other without  leave,  to  lead  off  his  own  run- 
away horse,  and  who  breaks  a  blade  of 
grass  In  so  doing,  commits  a  trespass.  2 
Humph.  (Tenn.)  325;  6  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  5. 

It  is  said  that  "Bome"  damage  must  tse 
committed  to  make  an  act  a  trespass.  It  Is 
undoubtedly  true  that  damage  is  required, 
to  constitute  a  trespass  for  which  an  action 
will  lie;  but.  so  far  as  the  tort  Itself  Is  con- 
cerned. It  seems  more  than  doubtful  if  th» 
mere  commission  of  an  act  affecting  anotb' 
er,  without  legal  authority,  does  not  consti- 
tute trespass,  though,  until  damage  Is  done, 
the  law  win  not  regard  it.  Inasmuch  as  the 
law  does  not  regard  trifles. 

The  distinction  between  the  different  class- 
es of  trespass  Is  of  Importance  In  determlU' 
ing  the  nature  of  the  remedy. 

A  trespass  committed  with  force  is  said  to 
be  done  "vi  et  armis;"  one  committed  by 
entry  upon    the    realty,   "by  breaklog  the 

In  Practice.    A  form  of  action  whicli 

lies  to  recover  damages  for  the  Injury  sus- 
tained by  the  plaintiff,  as  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  some  wrong  done  forcibly  to  his 
person  or  property,  against  the  person  com- 
mitting the  same.  Force  Is  the  essential  of 
the  action,  and  distinguishes  it  from  "tres- 
pass on  the  case." 

TRESPASS  DE  BONIS  ASP0RTATI3 
( Lat.  rffi  bonis  aspOTfatis,  for  goods  which 
have  been  carried  away).  In  practice.  A 
form  of  action  brought  by  the  owner  ot 
goods  to  recover  damages  for  unlawfully 
taking  and  carrying  them  away.    1  Me.  117. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  action  that  the  de- 
fendant has  returned  the  goods.  1  Bour. 
Inst,  note  36  (H). 

TRESPASS  FOR  MESNE  PROFITS.  A 
form  of  action,  supplemental  to  an  action  of' 
ejectment,  brought  against  the  tenant  In  pos- 
session to  recover  the  profits  which  he  baa 
unlawfully  received  during  the  time  of  his 
occupation.  3  Bl.  Comm.  206;  4  Burrows, 
1668.    The  person  who  actually  received  the 


TRESPASS  ON  THE  CASE 

profits  Is  to  be  made  defend&nt,  wtaetber  de- 
fendant to  the  ejectment  or  not.  11  Wheat 
(U.  S.)  280.  It  lies  after  a  recovery  in  eject- 
ment (5  Cow.  [N.  Y.]  33;  11  Serg.  «  R.  [Pa.] 
55).  or  entry  (S  N.  H.  391).  but  not  tres- 
pass to  try  title  (Conet.  [S.  C]  102;  1  Mc- 
Cord  [S.  C]  264);  and  the  Judgment  In 
ejectment  Is  conclusive  evidence  against  the 
defendant  fer  all  proflts  which  have  accrued 
since  the  date  of  the  demise  stated  In  the 
declaration  In  ejectment  (1  Blackf.  [Ind.] 
56;  2  Rawle  [Pa.]  49);  but  suit  for  any 
antecedent  proUte  la  open  to  a  new  defense, 
and  the  tenant  may  plead  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations aa  to  all  proBts  accruing  beyond  the 
period  flxed  by  law  (3  Bl.  Comm.  206.  note; 
2  Root  [Conn.]  440). 

TRESPASS  ON  THE  CASE.    In  pracUce. 

The  form  of  action  by  which  a  person  seeks 
to  recover  damagea  caused  by  an  injury  un. 
accompanied  with  force,  or  which  results  In- 
directly from  the  act  of  the  defendant,  it 
is  more  generally  called  simply  ■"case." 
"Case;"  3  Bouv,  Inat.  notes  S4S2.3509. 

TRESPASS  QUARE  CLAUSUM  FREGIT 
(LaL  guare  claiisum  freriit.  bpcause  he 
brolccn  the  cIobo).  In  practice.  The  form 
of  action  which  lies  to  recover  damages  for 
Injuries  to  the  realty  consequent  upon  entry 
without  right,  but  not  by  force,  upon  the 
plalntirc's  land. 

TRESPASS  TO  TRY  TITLE.  An  action 
authorized  in  a  tew  states  by  statutes  allow- 
ing title  to  be  tried  in  trespass  q.  c.  f-  The 
nature  and  scope  ot  the  action  differs  with 
the  various  statutes.  In  South  Carolina,  ttie 
action  IB  In  the  nature  ot  ejectment,  while 
in  TexBB  It  la  an  action  to  quiet  title. 

TRESPASS  VI  ETARMIS(I>atricf  amis, 
with  force  and  arms).  In  practice.  The 
form  of  action  which  lies  to  recover  damages 
for  an  injury  which  Is  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  a  forcible  wrongful  act  done  to 
the  person  or  personal  property.  2  Const. 
(S.  C.)  294.  It  is  distinguished  from  case 
in  this,  that  the  injury  in  case  Is  the  Indirect 
result  of  the  act  done.  See  "Case;"  4  Bouv. 
Inst,  note  3S83. 

TRESPASSER.  One  who  does  an  unlaw- 
ful act,  or  a  lawful  act  In  an  unlawful  man- 
ner, to  the  injury  of  the  person  or  property 
of  another; 

TRESPASSER  AB  INITIO.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  denote  that  one  who  has  commenced 
a  lawful  act  In  a  proper  manner  has  per- 
formed some  unlawful  act,  or  some  lawful 
act  In  an  unlawful  manner,  so  connected 
with  the  previous  act  that  be  Is  to  be  re- 
garded  as  having  acted  unlawfully  from  the 
beginning.  See  S  Coke,  146;  G  Taunt.  198; 
7  Adol.  t  E.  176:  11  Mees.  &  W.  740;  IS 
Johns.  (N.  Y.)  401.    See  "Ah  Initio." 


TRET.  An  allowance  made  for  the  wi 
or  dust  that  may  be  mixed  with  any  c 
modity.    It  differs  from  "tare." 


TRIAL  AT  BAR 


TRIA  CAPITA.  In  the  Roman  law,  were 
civit-ua.  iibertaa,  and  /amJIto,  1.  e.  citizen- 
ship, freedom ,  and  family  rights.  See 
"Caput;"  "Status." 

TRIAL.  The  examination  before  a  com- 
petent tribunal,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  of  the  facts  put  In  issue  in  a  cause  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  such  issue.  4 
Mason   (U.  S.)  232. 

The  methods  of  trial  at  common  law  were: 

(1)  By  cBTtlflcate,  where  the  evidence  of 
the  person  certifying  Is  the  only  proper  cri- 
terion of  the  point  in  dispute.  3  Bl.  Comm. 
333. 

(2)  By  Inspection  or  examination,  where 
the  Judges  upon  the  testimony  of  their  sens- 
es decide  the  point  in  dispute. 

(3)  By   witnesses,   without   the   interven- 
ra  of  a  Jury  ( 3  Bl.  Comm,  33G ) . 

(4)  By  Jury,  wblcb  is  that  form  of  trial 
which  the  facts  are  determined  by  twelve 

in  Impartially  selected  from  the  body  of 
the  county.    See  "Jury." 

(5)  By  the  record,  where  an  issue  of  nul 
tiel  record  is  Joined  in  any  action. 

(6)  By  grand  assize,  a  peculiar  method  ot 
trial  allowed  in  writs  of  right.  See  "Grand 
Assize." 

7)  By  wager  of  battel,  which.  In  the  old 
English  law,  was  a  barbarous  mode  of  try- 
ing facts,  among  a  rude  people,  founded  on 
the  supposition  that  heaven  would  always 
Interpose  and  give  the  victory  to  the  cham- 
pions of  truth  and  innocence.  This  mode  ot 
trial  was  abolished  in  England  as  late  as 
St.  69  Geo.  III.  c.  46,  A.  D.  1SI8.  It  never 
in  force  in  the  United  States.  See  3 
Bl.  Comm.  337;  1  Hale,  Hist.  Com.  Law,  188, 
See  a  modem  case.  1  Barn.  A  Aid.  405. 

)  By  wager  of  law,  which  mode  of  trial 
has  fallen  Into  complete  disuse;  but.  In 
point  of  law,  it  seems  In  England  to  be  still 
competent  in  moEt  cases  to  which  it  an- 
ciently applied.  The  most  important  and 
best-eBtabliehed  of  these  cases  is  the  Issue 
of  nil  debet,  arising  in  action  ot  debt  on 
simple  contract,  or  the  issue  of  non  detinet. 
In  an  action  of  detinue.  In  the  declaration 
In  these  actions,  as  In  almost  all  others,  the 
plaintiff  concludes  by  offering  his  suit  (ot 
which  the  ancient  meaning  was  followers  or 
witnesses,  though  the  words  are  now  re- 
tained as  mere  form)  to  prove  the  truth  of 
[::aim.  On  the  other  hand,  it  the  de- 
fendant, by  a  plea  of  nil  debet  or  non  detinet, 
deny  the  debt  or  detention,  he  may  conclude 
by  offering  to  establish  the  truth  of  such 
plea  "against  the  plaintiff  and  his  suit.  In 
such  manner  as  the  court  shall  direct." 
Upon  this,  the  court  awarda  the  wager  of 
law  (Co.  Entr.  119a;  Lilly,  Entr.  467:  3  Chit. 
PI.  4T9>,  and  the  form  of  this  proceeding, 
when  so  awarded,  is  that  the  defendant 
brings  into  court  with  him  eleven  of  his 
neighbors,  and  tor  himself  makes  oath  that 
he  does  not  owe  the  debt  or  detain  the 
property. 


TRIAL  AT  NISI  PRIU8 


TRIAL  AT  NISI  PRIU8.  Trlftl  before  a 
JuBtica  of  asaize:  the  ueual  method  of  trial. 
3  Bl.  Comm.  363. 


TRIATIO  IBI  SEMPER  DEBET  FIERI, 
ubi  Juratorea  meliorem  poatunt  habere 
iwtitiam.  Trial  ought  always  to  be  had 
where  the  Jurors  can  have  the  best  Infor- 
mation.   7  Coke,  1. 


TRIBUNAL.  The  seat  of  a  judge;  the  place 
where  he  admlnlBters  Justice.  The  whole 
body  of  Judges  who  compose  a  Jurisdiction. 
The  jurisdiction   which  the  Judges  eierclae. 

The  term  is  Latin,  and  derives  Its  origin 
from  the  elevated  seat  where  the  tribunes 
administered  Justice. 

TRIBUNAUX  DE  COMMERCE.  In  the 
French  law,  courts  consisting  of  a  presi- 
dent. Judges,  and  substitutes  elected  In  an 
assembly  of  the  principal  traders.  No  per- 
son under  thirty  years  Is  eligible  aa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  tribunal,  and  the  president  must 
be  forty  years  of  age,  at  the  least.  The  tri- 
bunal takes  cognizance  of  all  cases  arising 
between  merchanta,  and  also  of  all  dis- 
agreements arising  among  partners.  The 
course  of  procedure  la  as  In  civil  cases,  and 
with  an  appeal  to  the  regular  courts. 
Brown. 

TRIBUTE.  A  contribution  irQIch  is  eome- 
times  raised  by  the  sovereign  from  his  aub- 
iects  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  the  state.  It 
is  alao  a  sum  of  money  paid  by  one  nation 
to  another  under  some  pretended  right. 
Woia.  5  1146. 

TRICESIMA.  An  ancient  custom  in  a  bor. 
ough  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  so  called. 
because  thirty  burgesses  paid  Id.  rent  for 
their  houses  to  the  bishop,  who  was  lord  of 


TRIENNIAL  ACT.  An  act  limiting  the 
duration  of  every  parliament  to  three  years, 
unless  sooner  dissolved.  It  was  passed  by 
the  long  parliament  In  1640.  and  afterwards 

repealed,  and  the  term  was  fixed  at  seven 
years  by  the  septennial  act  (St.  1  Geo.  I.  st. 
2,  c.  38). 

TRIENS  (Lat.)  In  the  Roman  law.  A  sub- 
division  of  the  as.  containing  four  vnciae; 
the  proportion  of  fourtwelfths  or  one-third. 
Tayl.  Civ.  Law,  492;  2  Bl.  Comm.  462,  note 

<m). 

TRIQAMUS.  Id  old  EngllBh  law.  One  who 
has  been  tbrice  married;  one  who,  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  successively,  baa  bad  three 
wives;  a  trigamiat.    3  Inst.  88. 


4)  TRIPARTITE 

TRIOILD.  In  Saxon  law.  A  triple  gild, 
geld,  or  payment;  three  times  the  value  of 
a  thing,  paid  as  a  composition  or  satlstao- 
tion.     Spelman,  voc.  "Geldum." 

TRINITY  HOUSE.  In  ESigllsh  law.  The 
short  name  usually  given  to  a  society  Incor- 
porated In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
charged  by  successive  acts  of.  parliament 
with  duties  relating  to  the  marine,  especial- 
ly In  relation  to  pilotage,  and  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  lighthouses,  beacons,  and 
sea  marks. 

TRINITY  MASTERS.  Elder  brethren  of 
the  Trinity  House.  If  a  question  arising  in 
an  admiralty  action  depends  upon  technical 
skill  and  experience  in  navigation,  the 
Judge  or  court  Is  usually  assisted  at  the 
hearing  by  two  trinity  masters,  who  sit  as 
assessors,  and  advise  the  court  on  questions 
of  a  nautical  character.  Williams  &  B.  Adm. 
Jur.  271;    Sweet. 

TRINITY  SITTINGS,  Sittings  of  the  Eng- 
lish court  of  appeal  and  of  the  high  court 
of  Justice  In  London  and  Middlesex,  com- 
mencing on  the  Tuesday  after  Whilsun  week, 
and  terminating  on  the  8th  of  August. 

TRINITY  TERM.  In  English  law.  One  at 
the  (our  terms  of  the  courts.  It  begins  on 
the  22d  day  of  May.  and  ends  on  the  12th 
of  June.  St.  11  Geo.  IV.,  and  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  70. 
It  was  formerly  a  movable  term. 

TRiNOBANTES.  TRINONANTES,  or  TRI- 
novantea.  Inhabitants  of  Britain,  situated 
next  to  the  Cantll,  northward,  who  occu- 
pied, according  to  Camden  and  Baxter,  that 
country  which  now  comprises  the  counties 
of  Essex  and  Middlesex,  and  some  part  of 
Surrey.  But  if  Ptolemy  be  not  mistaken, 
their  territories  were  Dot  so  cxtenelve  in  hie 
time,  as  London  did  not  then  belong  to  them. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
three  following  British  words:  Tri,  note. 
hant.  i  e..  inhabitants  of  the  new  city  (Lon- 
don).   Enc.  Lond. 

TRINOOA  NECESSITASILat.)  The  three- 
fold neoessary  public  duties  to  which  all 
lands  were  liable  by  Saxon  law,  viz..  for  re- 
pairing bridges,  for  maintaining  castles  or 
garrisons,  and  for  expeditions  to  repel  inva- 
sions. In  the  Immunities  enumerated  In 
king's  grants,  these  words  were  inserted, 
"exceplia  his  trlhua.  expeditione.  pontit  et 
arcia  conatruclione."  Kennett.  Par.  Ant.  46; 
1  Bl.  Comm.  2G3. 

TRIORS.  In  practice.  Persons  appointed 
according  to  law  to  try  whether  a  person 
challenged  to  the  favor  Is  or  is  not  quallfled 
to  serve  on  the  Jury.  They  do  not  exceed 
two  in  number,  without  the  consent  of  the 
prosecutor  and  defendant,  or  unless  some 
special  case  Is  alleged  by  one  of  them,  or 
when  only  one  Juror  has  been  sworn  and  two 
triors  are  appointed  with  blm.  Co.  Litt. 
158a;  Bae.  Abr.  "Juries"  (E  12). 

TRIPARTITE.  Conslstlngof  three  parts; 
as.  a  deed  tripartite,  between  A.  of  the  flret 
part.  B.  of  the  second  part,  and  C.  of  the 
third  part. 


TRIPLICACION 


TRUCK  ACT 


TRIPLICACION  (Law  Fr.)     In  old  plead-  converted  to  his  own  use  Roods  or  personal 
ing     A  rejoinder  In  pleading;    the  defend-  chattels  In  which  the  plaintiff  has  a  general 

ajit's  answer  to  the  plalnUfl's   repl*— "~-  '"~" — ■*'■' *" 

Britt.  c,  77. 


TBIPLICATIO  (Lat.)  In  civil  law.  The 
reply  ot  the  plaintiff  (actor)  to  the  rejoinder 
Iduplicatia)  at  the  defendant  (reus).  It 
corresponds  to  the  surrejoinder  of  common 
law.     Inat.  i.  14;  Bracton,  lib.  5.  tit.  5,  c.  1. 

TRIPLUM  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  The 
triple  value  of  a  thing.  Actio  in  triplum, 
an  action  for  the  triple  value.  Inst.  4.  6. 
21.  24. 


TRITHING  (Saxon,  Irithinga).  The  third 
part  of  a  county,  consisting  of  three  or 
four  hundreds. 

A  court  within  the  circuit  of  the  trlthlng, 
in  the  nature  of  a  court  leet,  but  inferior  to 
the  county  court.  Camd.  102.  The  ridings 
of  Yorkshire  are  only  a  corruption  of  try- 
things.  1  Bl.  Comm.  116;  Spelman,  52; 
Cowell. 

TRITHINQ  MOTE.  The  court  held  for  a 
trlthlng  or  riding. 

TRITHING  REEVE.  A  governor  of  a 
trlthlng. 

TRIUMVIR.  A  trlthlng  man  or  constable 
of  three  hundred.    Cowell. 

TRIUMVIRI  (orTREVIRI.orTRESVIRI) 
capltale*  (Lat.)  In  Roman  law.  Officers 
who  had  charge  of  the  prison,  through 
whose  intervention  punishments  v 
Qicted.  Sallust.  in  Catilln.  They  had  eight 
Ilctors  to  execute  their  orders.    Vlcat. 

TRIVERBIAL    DAYS.      In    the   civil    law. 

Juridical  days;  days  allowed  to  the  praetor 
for  deciding  causes;  days  on  which  the  prae- 
tor might  speak  the  three  characteristic 
words  of  his  office,  viz.,  do.  dico.  addi— 
Calv.  Lex.  Otherwise  called  "dies  fasti." 
BL  Comm.  424.  and  note  (w). 

TRIVIAL.  Of  small  Importance.  It  Is  a 
rul«  In  equity  that  a  demurrer  will 
bin  on  the  ground  of  the  triviality  of  the 
matter  In  dispute,  as  being  below  the  dignity 
of  the  court.  4  Bouv.  Inst,  note  4237,  "*" 
Hopk.  112:  4  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  T,)  1 
Paige.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  364. 

TRONAGE.  In  English  law.  A  customary 
duty  or  toll  (or  weighing  wool;  so  called 
because  it  was  weighed  by  a  common  trona, 
or  beam.    Fleta,  lib.  2.  c.  12. 

TRONATOR.    A  weigher  of  wool.    Cowell. 

TROPHY  MONEY.  Money  formerly  col- 
lected and  raised  In  London,  and  the  sev- 
eral counties  ot  England,  towards  provid- 
ing harness  and  maintenance  for  the  militia, 
etc 

TROVER  (Fr.frourM-.toflnd).  In  practice. 
A  torm  of  action  which  lies  to  recover  dam- 
ages against  one  who  has,  without   right. 


special  property. 

The  action  was  originally  an  action  of 
trespass  on  the  case  where  goods  were 
found  by  the  defendant  and  retained  against 
the  plaintiff's  rightful  claim.  The  manner 
of  gaining  possession  soon  came  to  be  dis- 
regarded, as  the  substantial  part  of  the  ac- 
tion Is  the  conversion  to  the  defendant's 
that  the  action  lies  whether  the 
goods  came  into  the  defendant's  possession 
by  finding  or  otherwise.  If  he  falls  to  deliver 
them  up  on  the  rightful  claim  of  the  plain- 
It  differs  from  detinue  and  replevin  In 
this,  that  It  Is  brought  for  damages,  and  not 
for  the  spcclflc  articles;    and  from  trespass  ; 

this,  that  the  Injury  Is  not  necessarily  a 
forcible  one,  as  trover  may  be  brought  in  any 
where  trespass  for  injury  to  personal 
property  will  lie;  but  the  converse  is  not 
true.  In  case  possess  ion  was  gained  by  a 
trespass,  the  plaintiff,  by  bringing  bis  action 
In  this  form,  waives  his  right  to  damages 
for  the  taking,  and  Is  confined  to  the  Injury 
esultlng  from  the  conversion.  17  Pick. 
Mass.)  I;  21  Pick.  (Mass.)  SSS;  17  Me.  434; 
7  T,  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  209. 

TRUCE.  In  international  law.  An  agree- 
ment between  belligerent  parties  by  which 
they  mutually  engage  to  forbear  all  acts  ot 
hostility  against  each  other  for  some  time, 
the  war  atlll  continuing.    Burlam,  Nat.  Law. 

.  1,  C,  11,  S  1. 

Truoes  are  of  several  kinds, — general,  ex- 
tending to  all  the  territories  and  dominions 
of  both  parties,  and  particular,  restrained 
to  particular  places,  as,  for  example,  by  sea. 
and  not  by  land.  etc.  Burlam.  Nat.  Law,  pt. 
4.  c.  11,  S  5.  They  are  also  absolute,  inde- 
terminate, and  general:  or  limited  and  de- 
termined to  certain  things;  tor  example,  to 
bury  the  dead.  Id,  See  1  Kent,  Comm.  159": 
Halleck,  Int,  Law,  654;  Wheaton.  Int.  Law, 
6S2. 

TRUCE  OF  GOD  (Law  Lat, /rcft;nn«,- Sax- 
on (reuse  or  trewa,  from  German  treu:  Pr. 
frei^e  de  Dieu),  In  the  middle  ages,  a  limita- 
tion of  the  right  of  private  warfare  Intro- 
duced by  the  church.  This  truce  provided 
that  hostilities  should  cease  on  holidays, 
from  Thursday  evening  to  Sunday  evening 
ot  each  week,  the  whole  season  ot  Advent 
and  Lent,  and  the  octaves  of  great 'festivals. 
The  penalty  tor  breach  ot  the  truce  was  ex- 
communication. The  protection  of  this  truce 
was  also  extended  constantly  to  certain 
places,  as,  churches,  convents,  hospitals,  etc. 
and  certain  persons,  as.  clerygmen.  peasants 
in  the  field,  crusaders  (Clermont,  1095),  and, 
In  general,  all  defenseless  persons.  It  was 
first  Introduced  Into  Acguitaine  In  1077.  and 
Into  England  under  William  the  Conqueror. 
Enc  Am, 

TRUCK  ACT.  St.  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  37, 
passed  to  abolish  what  is  commonly  called 
the  "truck  system,"  under  which  employ- 
ers were  In  the  practice  of  paying  the 
wages  of  their  work  people  In  goods,  or  of 
requiring  them  to  purchase  goods  at  cer-. 
tain  shops.    This  led  to  laborers  being  com-l  C 
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pelled  to  take  goods  of  infertor  quality  at  I  Prior 
a  blgh  price.     Tbe  act  applies  to  all  arttfl-    "trust 
cers.   workmen,  and  laborers,  except  those 
engaged    in   certain   trades,   especially   ti 
and  metal  works,  quarries,  ctoth.  silk,  aod 
glass  m  an  u  factor  lee.      It   does   not  apply   tc 
domestic  or  agricultural   servanta     Smith 
Mast,  ft  3.  lee:  St.  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  lU,  i  28. 

TRUEBILL.  Inpractlce.  Words  indorsed 
OD  a  bill  of  indictment  whoD  a  grand  Jury, 
after  having  heard  the  witnesses  for  the  gov- 
ernment, are  of  oplntoo  that  there  is  suffl- 
clent  cause  to  put  the  defendant  on  his  trial. 
Formerly  the  indorsement  was  Billa  vera 
when  legal  proceedings  were  In  Latin.  It  Is 
still  the  practice  to  write  on  the  back  of  the 
bill  Ignoranvs.  When  the  Jury  do  not  find 
It  to  be  a  true  bill,  the  better  opinion  Is  that 
the  omission  oC  the  words  "a  true  bill"  does 
not  vitiate  an  Indictment.  11  Cush.  (Mass.) 
473;  13  N.  H.  488.  See  5  Me.  433.  and  Ben- 
nett's note. 

TRUE,  PUBLIC,  and  NOTORIOUS.  These 
three  qualities  used  to  be  formally  predicated 
in  the  libel  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
the  charges  which  It  contained,  at  the  end 
of  each  article  severally. 

TRUST.  A  right  of  property,  real  or  per- 
wnal,  held  by  one  party  for  the  benefit  of 
.another. 

The  party  holding  is  called  the  "trustee," 
and  the  party  for  whose  benefit  the  right  Is 
held  Is  called  Uie  cestui  que  trust,  or,  using 
.a  better  term,  the  "beneficiary." 

Sometimes  the  equitable  title  of  the  bene- 
ficiary, sometimes  the  obligation  of  the  trus- 
tee, and.  again,  the  right  held.  Is  called  the 
"trust "  But  the  right  of  the  beneficiary  Is 
In  the  trust,  the  obligation  of  the  trustee 
suits  from  the  trust,  and  the  right  held  Is 
the  subject  matter  of  the  trust.  Neither  of 
them  Is  the  trust  itself.  All  together  they 
constitute  the  trust. 

An  equitable  right,  title,  or  Interest  in 
property,  real  or  personal,  distinct  from  Its 
legal  ownership. 

A  personal  obligation  (or  paying,  deliver. 
Ing,  or  performing  anything  where  the  per- 
son trusting  has  no  real  right  or  security, 
for  by  that  act  he  confides  altogether  to  the 
faithfulness  of  those  Intrusted. 

An  obligation  upon  a  person,  arising  out 
of  a  confidence  reposed  in  him,  to  apply 
property  faithfully  and  according  to  such 
confidence.  Willis.  Trust,  1;  4  Kent,  Comm. 
295;  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  l;i  1  Saunders.  Uses,  6; 
Cooper,  Ek).  PI.  Introd.  27;  3  Bl.  Comm.  431. 

The  Roman  fidei  commissa  were,  under  the 
name  of  "uses,"  first  Introduced  by  the  clergy 
Into  England  in  the  reign  of  Richard  H.  or 
Edward  III.,  and,  while  perseverlngly  pro- 
hibited by  the  clergy,  and  wholly  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  courts  of  common  law,  they 
grew  into  public  favor,  and  gradually  de- 
veloped Into  something  like  a  regular  branch 
of  law,  as  the  court  of  chancery  rose  into 
importance  and  power.  For  a  long  time  the 
beneficiary,  or  cestui  gue  trust,  was  without 
adequate  protection;  but  the  statute  of  usee, 
passed  in  27  Henry  VII!.,  gave  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  Interests  of  the  ce«(ul  Que  trust. 
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this  statute,  the  terms  "use"  and 
■■trust"  were  used.  If  not  Indiscriminately, 
at  least  without  accurate  distinction  be- 
tween them.  The  distinction,  so  far  as  there 
was  one,  was  between  passive  uses,  where 
the  feoffee  had  no  active  duties  imposed  on 
him.  and  active  trusts,  where  the  feottee  had 
something  to  do  In  connection  with  the  es- 
tate. The  statute  of  uses  sought  to  unite  the 
seisin  with  the  use.  making  no  distinction 
between  uses  and  trusts,  the  result  being 
that,  by  a  strict  construction,  both  uses  and 
trusts  were  finally  taken  out  of  its  Intended 
operation,  and  were  both  included  under  the 
term  "trust."  The  statute  was  passed  in 
1538;  but  trusts  did  not  t>ecome  settled  on 
their  present  basis  till  Lord  KotUngham's 
time.  In  1676.  2  Washb.  Real  Prop.  Index 
"Trust;"  1  Greenl.  Cruise,  Dig.  338. 

( 1 )  Trusts  are  either  active,  being  those  In 
which  the  trustee  has  some  duty  to  perform, 
or  passive  (sometimes  called  "dry"),  which 
require  the  performance  of  no  duty  by  the 
trustee,  but  by  force  of  which  the  legal  title 
merely  rests  In  the  trustee. 

(2)  Trusts  are  either  executed  or  execu- 
tory, executed  trusts  being  those  fully  de- 
clared by  the  person  creating  It,  ao  that 
nothing  need  be  done  to  make  it  complete, 
while  an  executory  trust  is  one  requiring 
some  further  act  to  complete  the  Intention 
or  the  creator,  as  a  conveyance  to  B.  tn  trust 

convey  to  C. 

(3)  Trusts  are  either  for  value  or  volun- 
tary, accordingly  as  they  are  or  are  not  based 
on  a  valuable  consideration. 

(4)  Trusts  are  public  or  private,  accord- 
ingly as  their  object  Is  for  the  general  pub- 
lic good,  or  for  the  benefit  of  certain  Indi- 
viduals. 

(5)  Trusts  are.  as  to  the  manner  of  their 
creation,  either  express  or  Implied. 

Express  trusts  are  those  which  are  created 
In  express  terms  In  the  deed,  writing,  or  will. 
The  terms  to  create  an  express  trust  will  be 
sufficient  It  It  can  be  fairly  collected  upon 
the  face  of  the  Instrument  that  a  trust  was 
Intended.  Express  trusts  are  usually  found 
In  preliminary  sealed  agreements,  eucb  as 
marriage  articles,  or  articles  (or  the  pur- 
chase of  land :  In  formal  conveyances,  such 
as  marriage  settlements,  terms  for  years, 
mortgages,  asEignments  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  raising  portions,  or  other  purposes; 
and  In  wills  and  testaments,  when  the  be- 
quests Involve  fiduciary  interests  (or  private 
benefit  or  public  charity.  They  may  be  cre- 
ated even  by  parol.  6  Watts  4  3.  (Pa.)  97. 
Implied  trusts  are  those  which,  without 
ing  expressed,  are  deduclble  from  the  na- 
ture o(  the  transaction  as  matters  of  Intent, 
which  are  superinduced  upon  the  trans- 
action by  operation  of  law.  as  matters  of 
equity.  Independently  of  the  particular  In- 
tention of  the  parties.  The  term  Is  used  In 
this  general  sense,  including  constructive 
and  resulting  trusts,  and  also  In  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  excluding  those  classes. 

TRUST  DEED.  A  form  of  mortgage  in 
use  in  Missouri  and  some  otber  states,  and 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.    A  deed  Is  mad« 
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in  tniBt  with  B  power  of  Bale,  and  the  power 
Ifl  eierclBed  (or  the  mortgagee'o  benefit 
Similar  deeds  are  frequently  made  by  rail- 
road companies,  or  Dtber  corporations  to 
secure  bond  issues  where  of  necessity  the 
'Creditors  secured  are  very 


TRUSTEE.  A  person  in  wbom  some  es- 
tate, interest,  or  power  in  or  affecting  prop- 
erty of  any  description  is  vested  for  the 
lieneflt  of  another. 

One  to  whom  property  has  been  conveyed 
to  be  held' or  managed  for  anothei*. 

In   Scotch    Law.     He  who  creates  a 

trust 

TRUSTEE  ACTS.  Sta.  13  &.  It  Vict  c. 
60,  and  16  A  16  Vict  c.  55,  passed  to  enable 
the  court  of  chancery  (now  the  high  court 
■of  Justice,  on  petition  presented  In  the 
chancery  division)  to  appoint  new  trustees 
of  a  settlement,  will,  or  other  inetrument 
creating  a  trust,  whenever  a  trustee's  death, 
lunacy,  absence  or  refusal  to  act,  or  other 
reason,  makes  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
•court  In  other  words,  when  the  power  of 
appointing  new  trustees  contained  In  the  in- 
strument, or  provided  by  statute,  cannot  be 
«xerclaed.  They  also  empower  the  court, 
where  property  Is  held  upon  trust  or  mort- 
gage by  a  lunatic  or  person  ot  unsound 
mind,  or  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
to  transfer  it  by  a  vesting  order  (q.  v.)  to 
some  other  person,  or  to  make  io  order  ap- 
pointing some  person  to  execute  a  deed  In 
the  place  of  a  trustee  or  mortgagee,  bo  as 
to  give  It  the  same  effect  as  ilTthe  trustee 
■or  mortgagee  had  executed  It  Lew  in. 
Trusts;  Shelf.  R.  P.  St  647;  Daniell,  Ch. 
Prac.  1798;  Pope.  Lun.  263.    See  "PetlUon." 

TRUSTEE  EX  MALEFiCIO.  One  who,  by 
reason  of  his  own  wrong  or  fraud  In  acquir- 
ing property.  Is  regarded  as  holding  It  as  a 
trustee   for  the   purpose  of   rectifying  the 

TRUSTEE  IN  BANKRUPTCY.  A  trustee 
Id  bankruptcy  is  a  person  In  whom  the 
pi*Dperty  of  a  bankrupt  is  vested  in  trust 
for  the  creditors,  not  for  the  bankrupt  10 
Ch.  Div.  388,  434.  His  duty  Is  to  discover, 
realize,  and  distribute  it  among  the  credlt- 
4>rs.  and  for  that  purpose  to  examine  the 
bankrupt's  property,  accounts,  etc..  to  in- 
vestigate proofs  made  by  creditors,  and  to 
admit,  reject  expunge,  or  reduce  them,  ac- 
cording to  circumstaocea  He  also  has  to 
keep  various  accounts  of  his  dealings  with 
the  property,  and  of  the  course  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy, which  are  audited  by  the  committee 
-of  Inspection  and  the  comptroller  in  bank- 
ruptcy.   Hobson,  4SS. 

TRUSTEE  PROCESS.  In  practice.  A 
meaPB  of  reaching  goods,  property,  and  cred- 
its of  a  debtor  In  the  hands  of  third  perBons, 
for  the  benefit  of  an  attaching  creditor. 

It  is  a  process,  bo  called,  tn  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  and  similar  to  the  garnishee 
process  of  othera    It  Is  a  process  given  by 

■.statute  15  of  the  statutes  of  Massachusetta 
All  gooda  effects,  and  credits  so  Intrusted  or 

•deposited  In  the  bands  of  others  that  the 


same  cannot  be  attached  by  ordinary  process 
of  law  may  by  an  original  writ  ot  process, 
the  form  of  which  Is  given  by  the  statute, 
be  attached  in  whose  hands  or  possession 
soever  they  may  be  found,  and  they  shall, 
from  the  service  of  the  writ,  stand  bound  and 
be  held  to  satisfy  such  Judgment  as  the  plain- 
tiff may  recover  against  the  principal  defend- 
ant.   Cushlng,  Trustee  Process,  2. 

The  trustees,  on  suing  out  and  service  of 
the  process,  according  to  statute,  and  its  en- 
try in  court,  may  come  into  court  and  be 
examined  on  oath  as  to  property  of  the 
principal  In  their  hands.  If  the  plaintiff 
recovers  against  the  principal,  and  there  are 
any  trustees  who  have  not  discharged  them- 
selves under  oath,  he  shall  have  execution 
against  them.  Cushlng,  Trustee  Process,  4; 
2  Kent  Comm.  <Sth  Ed.)  497,  note. 

TRUSTEE  RELIEF  ACTS.  In  England, 
if  a  person  has  in  his  hands  a  sum  of  money 
subject  to  a  trust  nnd  he  does  not  know 
who  is  beneficially  entitled  to  it  he  may.  in- 
stead of  incurring  the  responsibility  of  pay- 
ing it  to  the  wrong  person,  or  of  Institut- 
ing an  action  for  the  execution  of  the  trust, 
pay  it  into  court  under  the  trustee  relief 
acU  (10  A  11  Vict  c.  96,  and  12  A  13  Vict 
c.  74). 

TRUSTOR.  A  word  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  used  as  a  designation  of  the  creator, 
donor,  or  founder  of  a  trust. 


TUA8RE8TIBI  HABETO(Lat.>  Haveor 
take  your  things  to  yourself.  The  form  of 
words  by  which,  according  to  the  old  Roman 
law,  a  man  divorced  his  wife.  Dig.  24.  2.  21. 
Otherwise  expressed,  "Twu  rei  tibi  aoUo." 

TUB  MAN.  in  English  law.  A  barrister 
who  has  a  preaudience  In  the  exchequer,  and 
also  one  who  has  a  particular  place  in  court 
Is  BO  called. 

TUCHAS.  In  Spanish  law.  Objections  or 
exceptions  to  witnesses.    White,  New  Recop. 

bk.  3,  tit.  7,  c.  10. 


TUMBREL.  An  Instrument  of  punishment 
made  use  of  by  the  Saxons,  chiefly  for  the 
correction  of  scolding  women  by  ducking 
them  in  water,  consisting  of  a  stool  or  chair 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 

TUMULTUOUS  PETITIONING.  By  St  13 
Car.  11.  St  1,  c.  5,  signing  of  more  than 
twenty  names  to  any  petition  to  the  crown 
or  either  house  of  parliament  for  the  altera- 
tion ot  matters  established  by  law  in  church 
or  state,  unless  the  contentB  thereof  had 
been  approved  by  three  Justices,  or  the  ma- 
jority of  the  grand  jury  at  assizes  or  quar- 
ter sessiona  or  the  delivery  of  a  petition  by 
more  than  ten  persons.    4  Steph.  Comm.  255. 

TUN.  A  measure  ot  wine  or  olK  contain- 
ing four  hogsheads.  ^  iOOQIc 
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TUNGHEVE 

TUNGREVE  (Saxon  lungaraera.  i.  e..  tUlire 

praepotitxis) .    A  reece  or  ballfff.    Spelm&n; 
Cowell. 

One  who  In  estates,  which  we  call  "man 
ors."  sustains  the  character  of  master,  and 
In  his  stead  disposes  and  arranges  every- 
thing,  (jui  in  villia  tgiiae  dirimvs  maneriia) 
domiiii  personam  siisiiriet,  ejvfque  vice  om- 
nia iliaponit  a! que  moderalur. 

TURBA  (I.at.)  in  the  civil  law.  A  multi- 
tude; a.  crowd  or  mob;  a  tumultuous  assem- 
bly of  persons.  Said  to  consist  of  ten  or 
fifteen,  at  the  least.     Dig.  47.  8.  4.  2.  3;  Calv. 


TURN,  or  TOURN.  The  great  court  leet 
o[  the  county,  as  the  old  county  court  was 
the  court  baron.  Of  this  the  sheriff  is  Judge, 
and  the  court  is  incideT;t  to  his  offlce;  where- 
fore it  is  called  the  "slierilf'H  tourn,"  and.  it 
had  its  name  originally  from  the  sheritT 
making  a  turn  or  circuit  about  his  shire, 
and  holding  this  court  in  each  respective 
hundred.    2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  10. 

TURNKEY.  A  person  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  Jailer,  whose  employment  is  to 
open  and  fasten  the  prison  doors,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  prisoners  from  esi'aping. 

It  is  his  duty  to  use  due  diligence;  and  he 
may  be  punished  for  gross  neglect  or  willful 
misconduct   in    permitting   prisoners   to   es- 

TURNPIKE.  A  gate  set  across  a  road,  to 
stop  travellers  and  carriages  until  toll  is 
paid  for  passage  thereon.  In  the  United 
States,  turnpike  roads  are  often  called  "turn- 
pikes." Just  aa  mall  coach,  hackney  coach, 
stage  coach,  are  shortened  to  mail,  hack,  and 
stage,    Enc.  Am. 

TURNPIKE  ROAD.  A  road  or  highway 
over  which  the  public  have  the  right  to 
travel  upon  payment  of  toll,  and  on  which 
the  parties  entitled  to  such  toll  have  die 
right  to  erect  gates  and  bars  to  Insure  Its 
payment.  6  Mees.  &  W.  42S;  1  Ry.  Cas.  E65; 
22  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  113;  16  Pick.  (Mass.) 
176;  8  Barb  (N.  Y.)  492. 

TURPIS  CAUSA  (Lat.)  A  base  or  vile 
consideration,  forbidden  by  law,  which  makes 
the  contract  void;  as.  a  contract  the  consid- 
eration of  which  is  the  future  Illegal  co- 
habitation of  the  obligee  with  the  obligor. 

TURPIS  EST  PARS  QUAE  NON  CONVE- 
nlt  cum  auo  toto.  That  part  is  bad  which  ac- 
cords not  with  Its  whole.    Plowd.  161. 

TURPITUDE  (Lat.  tiirpilv^o.  from  tnrpit, 
base).  Everything  done  contrary  to  Justice. 
honesty,  modesty,  or  good  morals  Is  said  to 
he  done  with  turpitude. 

TURPITUDO   (Lat.)     Turp:tude. 

TUTA  EST  CUSTODIA  QUAE  SIBIMET 
credltur.  That  guardianship  is  secure  wblcb 
trusts  to  Itself  alone.     Hob.  340. 


TUTELA  (Lat.)  A  power  given  by  the 
civil  law  over  a  free  person  to  defend  bim, 
when,  by  reason  of  his  age,  be  is  unable  to 
defend  hlmse.f.  Women,  by  the  civil  law, 
could  only  be  tutors  of  their  own  children. 
A  child  under  the  power  of  his  father  was 
not  subject  to  tutelage,  because  rot  a  free 
person,  capiil  llberum.  D.  lib.  26.  tit.  1,  B. 
lie  iutelia;  Inst.  lib.  1,  tit.  13.  de  tutelif; 
Inst.  lib.  3.  tit.  2S,  de  obUgationibus  quae  ex 
quasi  cont.  nascunliir.     Nov.  72.  94.  156.  118, 

Tiitela  legitima  was  where  the  tutor  was 
appointed  by  the  magistrate.  Leg.  1,  D.  ff. 
rie  leg.  tut. 

Tutela  teslainentaria  was  where  the  tutor 
was  appointed  by  will.  D.  lib.  26,  tit.  2,  ff. 
(le  teaiamenl.  tut.;  C.  lib.  5,  tit.  28,  de  testa- 
ment, lut.;  Inst.  lib.  1.  tit.  14.  Qvi  testa- 
menlo  tatores  darl  possunt. 

TUTELA  LEGITIMA  (Lat.)  In  the  civil 
law.  Legal  tutelage;  tutelage  created  by 
act  of  law,  as  where  none  had  been  created 
by  testament,     lest.  1.  15.  pr. 

TUTELA    TE8TAMENTARIA    (Lat.)      In 

the  rivil  law.  Testamentary  tutelage  or 
guardlaniihlp;  that  kind  of  tutelage  which 
was  created  by  will.    Calv.  Lei. 

TUTELA6  ACTIO  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  lav. 
An  action  of  tutelage;    an  action  which  lay 

tor  tt  ward  or  pupil,  on  the  termination  of 
tutelage,  against  the  tutor  or  guardian,  to 
compel  ap  acc'ount.     Calv.  Lei. 


TUTELAM  REDDERE  (Lat.)  In  the  cWll 
law.  To  render  an  account  of  tutelage.  Calv. 
Le*.  Tutclam  ler'^svere,  to  demand  an  ac- 
count of  tutelage. 

TUTEUR  OFFICIEUX.  In  French  law.  a 
person  over  fifty  years  of  age  nay  be  ap- 
pointed a  tutor  of  this  sort  to  a  child  over 
^fteen  years  of  age,  with  the  consent  of  the 
parents  of  p-.ch  child,  or  (in  their  default) 
the  conseil  de  famille.  The  duties  which 
such  a  tutor  becomes  subject  to  are  analo- 
gous to  those  in  English  law  of  a  person  who 
puts  himself  in  foco  parentis  to  any  one. 
Brown.    Pee  "In  Loco  Parentia" 

TUTEUR  8UBROGE.  In  French  law,  in 
the  case  of  an  Infant  under  guardianship, 
a  second  guardian  is  appointed  to  him,  tb« 
duties  of  the  latter  (who  la  called  the  "svb- 
roge  tuteur")  only  arising  where  the  inter- 
ests of  the  infant  and  his  principal  guardla.i 
are  In  conflict.    Code  Nap.  420;  Brown. 

TUTIUS  ERRATUR  EX  PARTE  MITIORI. 
It  Is  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  mercy.  3 
Inst.  220. 

TUTIUS  SEMPER  EST  ERRARE  AC- 
quietando,  quam  In  puniendo;  ex  parte  mlae- 
'ieordla  quam  ex  parte  Justltla.  It  is  alwaye 
safer  to  err  in  acquitting  than  punieblng; 
n  the  side  of  mercy  than  on  the  side  Of  Jus- 
Ice.     Branch.  Princ.;  Z  Hale,  P.  C.  290. 

TUTOR.    In  civil  law.    One  who  bu  been 


w. 


'  TUTOK  ALIENUS 


hwtQllj  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  person 
and  property  of  a  minor. 

By  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  minors  under 
the  age  o(  fourteen  years,  If  males,  and  un- 
der the  age  of  twelve  years,  It  femalea.  are, 
both  as  to  their  persons  and  their  estates, 
placed  under  the  authority  of  a  tutor.  Civ. 
Code  La.  art.  263.  Above  that  age.  and  until 
their  majority  or  emav  olpatlon,  they  are 
placed  under  the  authority  of  a  curator.    Id. 

TUTOR  ALIENUS  (Lat.)  In  English  law. 
■R«  name  given  to  a  stranger  who  enters 
Into  the  lauds  of  an  Infant  within  the  age  of 
fourteen  and  takes  the  profits. 

He  may  be  called  to  an  account  by  the  in- 
fant and  be  charged  as  guardian  in  socage. 
Utt  S  124;  Co.  Lltt.  89b,  90a;  Harg.  Law 
Tr.  note  1. 

TUTOR  PROPRIUS  (Lat.)  The  name 
given  to  one  who  Is  rightly  a  guardian  In 
socage,  in  contradistinction  to  a  tutor 
a  lien  us. 

TUTORSHIP.  The  power  which  an  Indi- 
vidual, SKi  juris,  has  to  take  care  ol  the  per- 
son of  one  who  la  unable  to  take  care  of  him- 
self.   Tutorship  differs  from  curatorahlp. 

TUTRIX  (Lat.)  A  woman  who  is  appoint- 
ed to  the  office  of  a  tutor. 

TWELFHINDI.  The  highest  rank  of  men 
In  the  Saxon  government,  who  were  valued 
at  1  2008.  It  any  Injury  were  done  to  such 
persons,  satisfaction  was  to  be  made  ac- 
cording to  their  worth.    Cowell. 

TWELVE-DAY  WRIT.  A  writ  is 
der  St.  18  «  19  Vict,  c  67,  tor  summary  pro- 
cedure on  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes,  abolished  by  rule  of  court  In  1880. 
Wharton. 

TWELVETABLE6.  LawBofanclent Borne, 
composed  In  part  from  those  of  Solon  and 
other  Greek  .eglalatore,  and  In  part  from  the 
unwritten  laws  and  customs  of  the  Romana. 


These  laws  ftrst  appeared  In  the  year  of 
Rome  303,  inscribed  on  ten  plates  of  brass. 
The  tollowlng  year  two  others  were  added. 
and  the  entire  code  bore  the  name  of  the 
"Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables."  The  princi- 
ples they  contained  were  tbe  germ  of  all  the 
Roman  law.  the  original  source  of  tbe  Juris- 
prudence of  the  greatest  part  of  Europe. 

See  a  fragment  of  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  In  Cooper,  Just.  656;  GIbb.  Hist  Rom. 
Emp.  c.  44;    Code,  §  27. 

TWELVEMONTH.  In  the  singular.  In- 
cludes the  whole  year,  but  In  the  plurkJ 
twelve  months  of  twenty-eight  days  each.  6 
Coke.  62;  2  Bl.  Comm.  140,  note. 

TWICE  IN  JEOPARDY.    See  "Jeopardy." 

TWYHINDI.  The  lower  order  of  Saxons, 
valued  at  200s.  In  the  scale  of  pecuniary 
mulcts  Inflicted  for  crimes.    Cowell. 

TYBURN  TICKET.  In  English  law.  A 
certiflcate  given  to  the  prosecutor  of  a  felon 
conviction. 

By  10  4  11  Wm.  III.  c.  23,  the  original 
proprietor  or  first  assignee  of  such  certifi- 
cate Is  exempted  from  all  and  all  manner  of 
parish  and  ward  oflScea  within  Ine  parish  or 
ward  where  the  felony  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted.   Bac.  Ahr.  "Constable"  (C). 

TYHTLAN  (Saxon).  In  Saxon  law.  An 
accusation.  Impeachment,  or  charge  of  any 
offense.  Nex  anniMiiut  aliquU  pro  ul/a 
tyhtlati.  H  non  intersit  testimonium  proepos- 
iti  regi»,  nor  shall  any  one  compound  tor 
any  accusation,  unless  there  be  present  evi- 
dence on  behalf  ot  the  king.  LL.  E^thelr. 
c.  2;  CowelL 

TYLWITH  (BriL  from  tyU,  the  site  of  a 
house,  or  tvlafh.  a  beam  in  a  building).  A 
tribe  or  family  branching  or  Issuing  out  of 
another.    Cowell. 


J 


__.     r^t^inercial  law.  Tbe  ami 
wanting  when  a  cask,  on  being  gauged,  ... 
found  only  partly  full. 

ULNA  FERREA.  The  standard  ell  of 
Iron,  which  was  kept  In  the  exchequer  for 
the  rule  of  measure.    Mon.  Angl.  II.  383. 

ULNAQE.  Alnage;  a  duty  for  measuring 
ctotfa. 

ULTIMA  RATIO.    The  last  resort. 


4     .— vei-a  or  acts  of  Incorpo- 
ration. 

It  was  early  contended  that  a  corporation 
conld  not  exceed  its  powers;  that  the  acts 
ot  Its  agents  beyond  the  charter  powers  of 
the  corporation  were  not  the  acts  of  the  cor- 
poration; but  It  is  now  well  settled  tliat 
"corporations,  like  natural  persons,  have 
power  and  capacity  to  do  wrong.  They  may. 
In  their  dealings  and  contracts,  break  over 
the  Habllltj   Imposed  upon   them  by  their 


DBI  NULLA.  ETC. 


u 


U.  R.  t'  rogat.  ai  you  desire.  In  Romao 
l»w,  a  vote  In  favor  ol  a  proposed  law  or  a 
candidate.     See  "Rogare." 

UBERRIMA  FIDES  (lAt.  most  perfect 
good  falUi).  A  phrase  used  to  eipreaa  the 
perfect  good  faith,  L-onceallng  nothing,  with 
which  a  contract  must  be  made;  lor  ex- 
ample. Id  the  case  of  Insurance,  the  Insured 
must  obaerre  the  most  perfect  good  faith 
towardE  the  Insurer.  1  Story.  Eq.  Jur.  3  317; 
8  Kent,  Comm.  (4th  Ed.)  283. 

■  UBI  ALIQUID  CONCEDITUR,  CONCEDI- 
tur  et  id  alne  quo  re»  Ipsa  ewe  non  potest. 
When  anything  Is  granted,  that  also  Is 
granted  without  which  the  thing  granted 
cannot  eilst.  Broom.  Leg.  Mai.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  419;  13  Mew.  *  W.  706. 

UBI  ALIQUIO  IMPEDITUR  PROPTER 
unum,  eo  remoto,  tollitur  Impedimentum. 
When  anything  is  Impeded    by   one  single 


UBI  CESSAT  REMEDIUM  ORDINARIUM 

lb)  decurritur  ad  extraordlnarlum.  When  a 
.common  remedy  cesises  to  be  of  service,  re- 
course must  be  bad  to  an  extraordinary  one. 
4  Colte.  93. 

UBI  CULPA  EST.  IBI  POENA  SUBE8SE 


debet.    Where  the  crime  is  committed,  there   ""»  *■•  *•«  P"'^- 


UBI  LEX  ALIQUEM  (XIGIT  OSTENDERE 
cauaam,  neceaae  eat  quod  causa  sit  Juata  et 
Icgltima.  Where  Lbc  law  compels  a  man  to 
show  cause.  It  is  necesaary  that  the  cause 
be  Just  and  legal.    2  Inst  269. 

UBI  LEX  EST  SPECIALIS.  ET  ovit^^ 
ejua  generalia.  gencrailter  ai  lienda  eaL 
Where  the  law  Is  special,  and  lue  reaann  of 
it  is  general,  it  ought  t»  be  taken  as  beins 
general.    2  Inst.  43. 

UBI  LEX  NON  DI8TINQUIT,  NEC  N03 
diitlnguere  debemua.     Where  the   law  does 

not  distinguisb.  we  ought  cot  to  distinguish. 

UBI    MAJOR  PARS  EST,   IBI  TOTUM. 

Where  is  the  greater  part,  there  is  the  wbole- 
F.  Moore,  578. 


UBI  NON  ADE3T  NORMA  LEGIS,  OMNIA 
quasi  pro  suapectla  habenda  aunt.  When  tha 
taw  [ails  to  serve  as  a  rule,  almost  every- 
thlng  ought  to  be  suspected.    Bac.  A)ph.  26. 


UBI  NON  EST  ANNUA  RENOVATIO,  IBI 
lecimae  non  debent  aotvi.  Where  there  Is 
annual    renovation,    there    tithes  ougtat 


UBI  DAMNA  DANTUR,  VICTU8  VICTO-  i 
rl  In  expenai*  condemnari  debet.  Where 
damages  are  given,  the  losing  party  should  | 
be  adjudged  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  victor. 
2  Inst,  289;  3  Bl.  Comm.  399. 

UBI  EADEM  RATIO,  IBt  IDEM  LEX. 
Where  there  Is  the  same  reason,  there  le  the 
same  law.  7  (3oke,  18;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)   14B. 

UBI  ET  DANTIS  ET  ACCIPIENTI8  TUR- 
eltudo  versatur,  non  poase  repti  dicimua; 
ruotiens  autem  acelpientls  turpitudo  versa- 
•ur  repetl  poiae.  Where  there  is  turpitude 
on  the  part  of  both  giver  and  receiver,  we 
say  It  cannot  be  recovered  back,  but  as  often 
as  the  turpitude  is  on  the  aide  o(  the  re- 
■  cciTei-  alone,  It  can  be  recovered  back.  17 
Mass.  662.  I 

NULLUM.    iBI    PORTIA 


TUFi^^l'l^'i.^ _ ._  

base).  Everything  done  contrary  to  Justice, 
honesty,  modesty,  or  good  morals  la  said  to 
be  done  with  turpitude. 

TURPITUDO  (Lat.)     Turpitude. 

TUTA  EST  CUSTODIA  QUAE  SI8IMET 
credltur.  That  guardianship  Is  secure  which 
trusts  to  Itself  alone.    Hob.  340. 


UBI  NON  ESTC0N0ENDIAUCT0RITA8, 
Ibl  non  eat  parendl  neceaaitaa.    Where  tbere 

is  no  authority  to  establlah,  there  Is  no  ne- 
cessity to  obey.    Dav.  69. 

UBI  NON  EST  DIRECTX  LEX,8TANDUM 
eat  arbitrio  Judicia,  vel  procedendum  ad  ai- 
milla.  Where  there  Is'  no  difCL-*  U«,  ne 
judgment  of  the  Judge  must  be  depended 
upon,  or  reference  made  to  similar  cases. 

UBI  NON  ESTLEX.IBI  NON  ESTTRANS- 
greasio  quoad  mundum.  Where  there  Is  no 
law,  there  la  no  transgression,  as  It  regards 
the  world.     4  Coke,  lb. 

UBI  NON  ESTMANIPESTAINJUSTITIA. 
Judices  habentur  pro  bonia  viria,  et  Judica- 
tum  pro  veritate.  Where  there  le  no  ninnt- 
test  Injustice,  the  judges  are  to  be  regoj  ded 
as  honest  men.  and  their  judgment  as  trutn. 
1  Johns.  Cas.  (N.  Y.)  341.  345. 

t*  220. 


TUTIU8  SEMPER  EST  ERRARE  AC- 
quistando,  quam  In  puniendo;  ex  parte  miae- 
rieordla  quam  ex  parte  Juatltla.  It  Is  always 
safer  to  err  in  acquitting  than  punishing; 
on  the  side  of  mercy  than  on  the  side  of  Jus- 
tice.   Branch,  Princ;  2  Hale.  P.  C.  290. 

I     TUTOR.    In  civil  law.    One  who  has  been 


UBI  NULLUM.  ETC. 


ULTRA  VIRES 


ing,  nongrammatlc&l.  but  (Lccordlng  to  popu- 
lar usage.  GrotluB  de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  2.  c. 
16,  3  2. 

UBI  NULLUM  MATRIMONIUM,  IBI  NUL- 
(utn  dos.  Wbere  there  Is  no  mariiage  there 
ts  no  dower.    Co.  Litt.  32b. 

UBI  PERICULUM,  IBI  ET  LUCRUM  COL- 
locatur.  He  at  whose  riak  a  thing  is.  should 
receive  the  profits  arlElng  from  It. 

UBI  PUQNANTIA  INTER  SE  IN  TESTA- 
mento  juberentur,  n«utrum  ratum  est.  When 
two  directions  conflicting  wltb  each  other 
are  given  in  a  will,  neither  1b  held  valid. 
Dig.  50.  17.  188,  pr. 

UBI  QUID  GENERALITER  CCNCEDl- 
tur,  in  eat  haec  exccptio,  •!  non  allquid  alt 
contra  Jua  faaque.  Where  a  thing  U  con- 
ceded generally,  this  exception  arises,  that 
there  shall  be  nothing  contrary  to  law  and 
,    rJeht.    10  Coke.  78. 

UBI  QUIS  OELINQUIT  IBI  PUNIETUR. 
'jet  a  man  be  punished  where  he  commits  the 
Sense.    6  Coke,  47. 

UBI  RE  VERBI.    When  In  fact. 

UBI  REVERA  (Lat.)  Where  in  reality; 
where  In  truth,  or  in  point  of  fact.  Cro. 
Ellz.  645:  Cro.  Jac.  4. 

UBI  VERBA  CONJUNCTA  NON  SUNT, 
■ufficit  alteratum  esse  factum.  Where  words 
are  used  disjunctively,  It  Is  sufflclent  that 
either  one  of  the  things  enumerated  be  per- 
formed.   Dig.  50.  17.  110.  3. 

UBICUNQUE  EST  INJURIA,  IBI  DAM- 
num  acqultur.  Wherever  there  Is  a  wrong, 
there  damage  follows.    10  Coke,  116. 

UBICUNQUE  FUERIMU8  IN  ANGLIA 
(Law  Lat.  Wheresoever  we  shall  be  In  Elng- 
land).  The  style  of  the  return  of  writs  in 
the  court  of  king's  or  queen's  bencb;  It  be- 
ing in  theory  a  movable  court,  attendant 
upon  the  sovereign's  person.  3  B1.  Comm. 
41,  284.  See  Fleta,  lib.  2.  c.  2,  3  5;  Id.  lib. 
2.  c.  64,  S  18. 

UOAL.  A  term  mentioned  by  Blackatone, 
as  used  In  Finland  to  denote  that  kind  of 
right  In  real  property  which  is  called  in 
English  law  "allodial."  2  Bl.  Comm.  45,  note 
it).  The  term  is  used  In  Orkney  and  Zet- 
land.   1  Forbes,  Inst.  pt.  3.  pp.  6,  8* 

UKAAS,  or  UKASE.    The  name  of  a  law 

or  ordinance  emanating  from  the  czar  of 
Russia. 

ULLAGE.  In  commercial  taw.  Theamount 
wanting  when  a  cask,  on  being  gauged,  Is 
found  only  partly  full. 

ULNA  FERREA.  The  standard  ell  of 
Iron,  which  was  kept  In  the  exchequer  for 
the  rule  of  measure.    Mon.  Angl.  11.  383. 


ULTIMA  RATIO.    The  laat  resort 


ULTIMA  VOLUNTAS  (Lat.)  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Last  will;  the  last  will.  In  testa- 
mento  tuo,  in  ultima  voluntate  sua,  in  hU 
testament.  In  his  last  will. .  Reg.  Grig.  244b. 

ULTIMA  VOLUNTAS  TE8TATORI8  EST 
parlmplenda  aecundum  varam  intention  cm 
auam.  The  last  will  of  a  testator  Is  to  be 
fulfilled  according  to  his  true  intention.  Co. 
Litt.  322;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  60E. 

ULTIMATE  FACTS.  The  main  or  pri- 
mary facts  In  an  ieaue.  The  tacts  which 
prove  the  ultimate  facts  are  evidentiary 
facts  or  probative  facts.  The  ultimate  facts 
are  to  he  pleaded,  while  the  others  are  not. 
being  "evidence." 

ULTIMATUM  (Lat.)  The  last  proposition 
made  in  making  a  contract,  a  treaty,  and  the 
like;  as,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  given  Its  ultimatum, — has  made 
the  last  proposition  it  will  make  to  complete 
the  proposed  treaty.  The  word  also  means 
the  result  of  a  negotiation,  and  It  comprises 
the  final  determination  ol  the  parties  con- 
cerned In  the  object  In  dispute. 


ULTIMUM  SUPPLICIUM  ESSE  MORTEM 
•olam  Interpretamur.  The  e.xiremest  punish- 
ment we  consider  to  be  death  alone.  Dig. 
48.  19.  21. 

ULTIMUM  TEMPUS  PARIENOI  (Lat.) 
The  extreme  period  ot  bearing;  the  extreme 
period  between  the  conception  and  the  birth 
of  a  child.    2  Stepb.  Comm.  317. 

ULTIMUS  HAERES  (Lat.)  The  last orre- 
mote  heir;  the  lord.  So  called  In  contra- 
distinction to  the  haeres  proximaa  and  the 
haeres  remotior.    Dalr.  Feud.  Prop.  110. 

ULTRA.    In  Latin  phrases.    Beyond;  out- 


ULTRA  MARE  (Lat.  beyond  sea).  One  of 
the  old  essoins  or  excuses  for  not  appearing 
In  court  at  the  return  of  process.  Bracton, 
fol.  338. 

ULTRA  POSSE  NON  POTEST  ESSE,  ET 
vice  versa.  What  Is  beyond  possibility  can- 
not  exist,  and  the  reverse,  what  cannot  exist 
Is  not  possible.    WIngate,  Mai.  100. 

ULTRA  REPRISES.    After  deductions. 

ULTRA  VIRES  (Lat.)  The  modem  tech- 
nical designation,  in  the  law  of  corporations, 
ot  acts  beyond  the  scope  of  their  powers,  as 
defined  by  their  charters  or  acts  of  Incorpo- 

It  was  early  contended  that  a  corporation 
could  not  exceed  its  powers;  that  the  acta 
of  its  agents  beyond  the  charter  powers  ot 
the  corporation  were  not  the  acts  of  the  cor- 
poration; but  It  ts  now  well  settled  that 
"corporatlonB,  like  natural  persons,  have 
power  and  capacity  to  do  wrong.  They  may. 
In  their  dealings  and  contracts,  break  over 
the   liability  Imposed  upon  them  hr  their 


ULTRONEUS  WITNESS 
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charters,  and  vtiea  they  do  bo,  their  ezemp- 
Uon  from  liability  cannot  be  claimed  on  t' 
mere  ground  that  they  have  no  attributes 
faculties  which  render  It  possible  for  tbem 
thus  to  act."     119  Ind.  324. 

There  la  much  conflict  In  the  cases  as  to 
the  validity  of  an  ultra  vires  contract, 
some  states.  It  Is  held  that,  it  the  rorpora- 
tlon  had  no  authority  to  make  the  contJ 
It  Is  void,  hut  If  it  was  within  the  general 
scope  of  the  corporate  power,  and  the  i 
of  power  In  that  case  was  because  of  pai^ 
tlcular  facts,  it  Is  valid  (43  Wis.  420;  ~ 
Ohio,  257) ;  wblle  in  several  states  it  Is  held 
Uiat  "the  plea  of  iiffra  vires  should  not  pre- 
vail, whether  It  is  Imposed  for  or  against 
th corporation,  when  It  would  not  advance 
justice,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  accom- 
plish a  legal  wrong  (63  N.  T.  S2;  161  111. 
G31). 

ULTRONEUS  WITNESS.  In  Scotch  law. 
A  witness  who  otters  his  testimony  without 
being  regularly  cited.  The  objection  only 
goes  to  his  credibility,  and  may  be  removed 
by  a  citation  at  any  time  before  the  witness 
Is  sworn.    See  Bell,  Diet.  "Evidence." 

UMPIRAGE.  The  decision  of  an  umpire. 
This  word  Is  used  for  the  judgment  of  an 
umpire,  as  the  word  "award"  Is  employed  to 
designate  that  of  arbitrators. 

UMPIRE.  A  person  selected  by  two  or 
more  arbitrators  who  cannot  agree  as  to 
the  subject  matter  referred  to  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  decidlnE  the  matter  In  dispute. 
Sometimes  the  term  Is  applied  to  a  single 
arbitrator  selected  bv  the  parties  them- 
selves. Kyd,  Awards,  6,  75,  77;  Caldwell, 
Abr.  38;  Dane.  Abr.  Index;  3  Vlner,  Abr. 
93;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Arbitrament"  (F) ;  4  Dall. 
<U.  S.)  271.  432;  i  Scott,  N.  S.  378;  Bout. 
Inst.  Indes. 

UN  NE  OOIT  PRISE  ADVANTAGE  DE 
■on  tort  demesne.  One  ought  not  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  his  own  wrong.    2  And.  33.  40. 

UNA  CUM  OMNIBUS  ALMS  (Lat.  to- 
gether with  all  other  things).  A  phrase  Ip 
old  conveyancing.    Hob.  175. 

UNA  PERSONA  VIX  POTEST  SUPPLERE 
vice*  duarum.  One  person  can  scarcely  sup- 
ply the  place  of  two.    4  Coke.  IIS. 


UNALIENABLE.   Incapableof  being  sold. 

Things  which  are  not  In  commerce,  as 
public  roads,  are  In  their  nature  unalien- 
able. Some  things  are  unalienable  in  con- 
sequence of  particular  provisions  In  tbe  law 
forbidaing  their  sale  or  transfer;  as.  pen- 
sions granted  by  the  government.  The  nat- 
ural rights  of  life  and  liberty  are  unalien- 
able. 

UNANIMITY  <Lat.t(niiS.one.(inJ»iu8.mlnd). 
Tbe  agreement  of  all  the  persons  concerned 
In  a  thing,  in  design  and  opinion. 

Oeneratty,  a  simple  majority  of  any  num- 
ber of  persons  Is  sufllclent  to  do  such  acts  as 


the  whole  number  can  do, — for  example,  a 
majority  of  tbe  legislature  can  pass  a  law; 
but  there  are  some  cases  In  which  unanimity 
Is  required,— (or  example,  a  traverse  jury 
composed  o(  twelve  Individuals  cannot  de- 
cide an  issue  submitted  to  them  unless  they 
are  unanimous. 


UNCIA.  The  twelfth  part  of  the  Roman 
(M.  DesB.  Diet  du  Dig.  "As."  The  ox  was 
used  to  express  an  inteerat  sum;  hence  uncia 
for  one-twelfth  of  anything,  commonly  one- 
twelfth  of  a  pound,  i.  e.,  an  ounce.  Id.;  2  a. 
Comm.  462,  note  (m). 

UNCIA  TERRAE  (Lat.)  This  phrase  otten 
In  charters  of  the  British  kings,  and 
so  quantity  of  land.  It  was 
twelve  modii.  each  modiva  possibly  one  hun- 
dred feet  square.  Mon.  Angl.  tom.  3,  pp.  198, 
205. 

UNCIARIUSHAERES.  In  the  Roman  law, 
an  heir  to  one-twelfth  of  an  estate  or  In- 
heritance. Calv.  Lex. 

UNCLAIMED  DIVIDENDS.  In  EIngliBh 
bankruptcy  practice,  dividends  remaining 
unclaimed  for  Ave  years  are  forfeited  to  the 
government  (Bankruptcy  Act  1869,  S  116), 
but  may,  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  right 
thereto,  be  paid  over  to  the  creditors  en- 
titled (38  «  39  Vict.  c.  77,  {  33).  And  In 
chancery,  the  lord  chancellor  may,  under 
St.  16  k  17  Vict.  c.  98,  3  3,  order  dividends 
unclaimed  for  fifteen  years  to  be  carried  to 
"the  suitors'  unclaimed  dividend  account;" 
and  these,  under  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  91,  are 
transferred  to  the  public  on  their  indemnity. 
Dividends  not  being  claimed  for  ten  years 
on  stock  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the  stock 
is  forthwith  transferred  to  the  government 
1  the  like  Indemnity.    Brown, 

UNCONSCIONABLE    BARGAIN.     A   con- 
act  which  no  man  in  hia  senses,  not  under 
delusion,  wnuld  make,  on  tbe  one  hand,  and 
which  no  fair  and  honest  man  would  accept, 
the  other.    4  Bouv.  Inst,  note  384S. 


UNCORE  PRIST  (Law  FT.  still  ready).  In 
pleading.  A  plea  or  replication  that  the 
party  pleading  Is  stlU  ready  to  do  what  (a 
required.  Used  In  connection  with  the 
words  tout  temps  prUt,  the  whole  denotea 
that  the  party  always  has  been  and  still  Is 
ready  to  do  what  Is  required,  thus  saving 
costs  where  the  whole  cause  Is  admitted,  or 
preventing  delay  where  It  Is  a  replication.  If 
".e  allegation  Is  made  out.    3  Bl.  Comm.  303. 

UNCUTH.  In  Saxon  law.  Unknown;  a 
stranger.  A  [lerson  entertained  In  the  bouse 
of  another  was.  on  the  first  night  of  his  en- 
tertainment, so  called.    Bracton.  fol.  124b. 

UNDE  COGNATI  (Lat.)     In  the  civil  law. 


UNDB  LEGITIMI  (9: 

A  BpecieB  ot  the  bonorum  posteasio  granted 
to  cognates,  or  relations  on  the  part  of 
the  mother.  Inst.  3.  10,  1.  2;  Dig.  38.  8; 
Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  3,  tit.  10.  %  724; 
Halifax.  Anal.  bh.  2.  c.  11.  No.  5. 

UNOE  LEGITIMI  (Lat.)  In  tbe  civil  Ian. 
A  species  of  the  bonorum  potsexslo  granted 
to  agnates,  or  tbe  lawful  faelre.     Inst.  3.  10. 

I.  2;  Dig.  38.  7;  Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  CW.  lib. 
3,  tit.  10,  G  T23;  HalKan.  Anal.  bfc.  2.  c.  II. 
No.  6. 

UNDE  LIBERI  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law. 
A  species  ot  tbe  banorum  possesslo  granted 
to  emancipated  children,  or  the  proper  heirs 
of  the  deceased.  Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ. 
lib.  3.  tit.  10,  I  722;  Halifax,  Anal.  bk.  2,  c. 

II,  No,  5;  Inst.  3,  10.  1.  2;  Dig.  38,  6, 

UNOE  NIHIL  HABET.    See  "Dower." 

UNDE  VI  (Lat.  wherefrom  by  force).  In 
the  civil  law.  The  technical  name  of  that 
species  ot  Interdict  which  was  granted  to 
recover  the  possession  of  an  Immovable 
thing  wherefrom  a  person  had  been  ejected 
by  force.  Inst,  4.  16.  6:  Helnec.  Elem.  Jur, 
Civ.  lib.  4,  tit,  15.  S  1303;  1  Mackeld.  Civ. 
Law.  2E0,   S   263. 

UNDE  VIR  ET  UXOR  (Lat.)  In  the 
civil  law.  A  species  ot  the  bonorum  posses- 
mo  granted  to  a  husband  or  wife,  and 
by  which  they  succeeded  each  other,  on 
(allure  ot  the  cognati.  Inst.  3.  10.  1.  2;  Dig. 
38.  11;  Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  3,  tit.  10. 
S  725;  Halifax,  Anal,  bk,  2.  c.  11,  No.  5. 

UNDEFENDED.  In  pleading.  Without 
defense  or  denial.  Where  Judgment  passes 
by  default  against  a  defendant,  tbe  lan- 
guage In  which  the  default  is  recorded  Is 
that  the  defendant  "says  nothing  In  bar  or 
preclusion  of  the  action,  whereby  the  plain- 
tiff remains  therein  undefended  against  the 
said  defendant."    Archb.  Forms.  336, 

UNDER-CHAMBERLAIN8  OF  THE  Ex- 
chequer. Two  officers  who  cleaved  the  tal- 
lies written  by  the  Plerk  of  the  talllea,  and 
read  tbe  same,  that  the  clerk  ot  the  pell  and 
comptrollers  thereof  might  aee  their  entries 
were  true.  They  also  made  searches  for  rec- 
ords in  the  treasury,  and  had  the  custody 
ot  Domesday  Book,    Abolished. 

UNDER  LEASE.  An  allciiation  by  a  ten- 
ant of  a  part  of  his  lease,  reserving  to  him- 
self a  revcTBlon.  It  differs  from  an  "assign- 
ment," which  is  a  transfer  of  all  the  tenant's 
Interest  in  the  lease.  3  Wils.  234:  W.  Bl, 
766.  And  even  a  conveyance  ot  the  whole 
estate  by  the  lessee,  reserving  to  himself  the 
rent,  with  a  power  of  re-entry  for  nonpay- 
ment, was  held  to  he  not  an  assignment,  but 
an  under  lease.  Strange,  405.  In  Ohio  It 
has  been  decided  that  the  transfer  of  a 
part  only  of  the  lands,  though  for  the  whole 
term,  is  an  under  lease.  2  Ohio.  216.  In 
Kentucky,  such  a  transfer,  on  the  contrary, 
is  considered  as  an  assignment.  4  Bibb 
<Ky.)  538.    See  "Lease." 


3)  UNDUE  INFLUENCE 

UNDER  SHERIFF.  In  English  law.  A 
person  appointed  by  the  sberlft  of  a  county 
to  perform  all  his  ordinary  duties  in  his  be- 
half. Sometimes  confounded  with  a  deputy 
sherm.  but  the  latter  term  Is  properly  ap- 
plicable to  those  whom  the  sberlB  appoints 
to  execute  process  In  his  behalf,  and  who 
have  no  other  powers  than  such  as  apper- 
tain to  that  particular  duty.  1  Bl.  Comm, 
345.  note. 

UNDERTAKING.  In  the  primary  sense 
of  the  word,  an  undertaking  Is  a  promise. 
In  the  old  books,  "undertaker"  means  a 
promisor.     1  Salk.  27.' 

"Undertaking"  is  frequently  used  in  the 
special  sense  of  a  promise  given  in  the 
course  of  legal  proceedings  by  a  party  or 
his  counsel,  generally  as  a  condition  to  ob- 
taining some  concession  from  the  court  or 
the  opposite  party. 

UNDERTENANT.  One  who  holds  by  vir- 
tue of  an  underlease. 

UNDER  TUTOR.  In  Louisiana.  In  every 
tutorship  there  shall  be  an  under  tutor, 
whom  it  shall  be  the  duty  ot  the  Judge  to 
appoint  at  the  time  letters  ot  tutorship  are 
certified  tor  the  tutor. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  under  tutor  to  act  for 
the  minor  whenever  the  interest  ot  the  minor 
is  In  opposition  to  the  Interest  of  the  tutor. 
Civ.  Code  La.  arts.  300,  301:  1  Mart.  (La.; 
N.  S.)  462;  9  Mart.  (La.)  643:  11  La.  189; 
Poth.  des  Personnee,  partle  prem.  tit._  6.  I  5, 
art.  2.    See  "Procurator:"  "Protutor." 

UNDERTOOK.  Assumed;  promised.  This 
Is  a  technical  word,  which  ought  to  be  in- 
serted in  every  declaration  ot  assumpsit 
charging  that  the  defendant  undertook  to 
perform  tbe  promise  which  is  the  founda- 
tion ot  the  suit;  and  this,  though  the  prom- 
ise be  founded  on  a  legal  liability,  or  would 
be  Implied  in  evidence.  Bac.  Abr.  "Assump- 
sit" (F) ;  1  Cblt.  PI.  88.  note  (p). 

UNDERWRITER.  In  insurance.  The  party 
who  agrees  to  Insure  another  on  lite  or  prop- 
erty, in  a  policy  of  Insurance.  He  Is  also 
called  the  "insurer." 

UNDIVIDED.  Held  by  the  same  title  by 
two  or  more  persons,  whether  their  rights 
are  equal  as  to  value  or  quantity,  or  un- 

TenantB  in  common.  Joint  tenants,  and 
partners  hold  an  undivided  right  In  their  re- 
spective properties  until  partition  has  been 
made.  The  rights  ot  each  owner  ot  an  ui^ 
divided  thing  extend  over  the  whole  and 
every  part  ot  It.  totum  in  lata,  et  toCum  in 
qmlibet  parte.    See  "Per  My  et  Per  Tout. 

UNDRES  (Saxon).  In  old  English  law. 
Minors  or  persons  under  age. 

UNDUE  INFLUENCE.  Any  Improper  con- 
straint machination  or  urgency  ot  persua- 
sion whereby  the  will  of  a  person  Is  over- 
powered, and  he  is  induced  to  act  other- 
wise than  he  would  have  done.  It  has  been 
said  to  Imply  more  subtle  Influence  than 
"duress"  (see  Story.  Eq.  Jur.  %  239).  but  has 


been  held  to  Include  threats  and  violence. 
In  which  use  It  Is  srnonrmous  with 
"duress"  (38  N.  J.  Eg.  494).  As  used  In  re- 
epect  to  wltU,  It  Includes  duress. 

UNQELD.  In  Saxon  law.  An  outlaw:  a 
person  whose  murder  required  no  composi- 
tion to  be  made,  or  weregeld  to  be  paid,  by 
his  slayer. 

UNICATAXATIO  (Lat.)  In  practice.  The 
aocient  language  of  a  special  award  of  ve- 
nire, where  of  several  defendants  one  pleads, 
and  one  lets  Judgment  go  by  default,  where- 
by the  Jury  who  are  to  try  and  assess  dam- 
ages on  the  Issue  are  also  to  assess  damages 
against  the  deFendant  suffering  Judgment  by 
default.    Lee. 

UNIFORMITY,  ACT  OF.  St.  13  &  14  Car. 
II.  c.  4,  which  regulates  the  terms  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Church  of  England  id  the 
colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  se  St. 
9  ft  10  Vict.  c.  69.  The  act  of  uulformiiy  has 
been  amended  by  St.  3S  ft  36  Vict.  c.  35. 
which  infer  atta  provides  a  shortened  form 
of  morning  and  evening  prayer.    Wliarton. 

UNIFORMITV  OF  PROCESS.  In  Bngllsb 
law.  An  act  providing  for  uniformity  of 
process  in  personal  actions  In  his  majesty's 
courts  of  law  at  Westminster.  S  Wm.  IV.  c. 
39  (23d  May.  1S32) :  3  Chit.  St.  494. 

UNILATERAL  CONTRACT.  A  contract 
lacking  in  mutuality  of  obligation. 

In  the  Civil  Law.    When  the  party  to 

whom  an  engagement  Is  made  makes  no  ex- 
press agreement  on  bis  part,  the  contract  Is 
called  "unilateral."  even  in  cases  where  the 
law  attaches  certain  obligations  to  bis  ac- 
ceptance. Civ.  Code  La.  art.  1758;  Code 
Nap.  1103.  A  loan  of  money  and  a  loan  for 
use  are  of  this  kind.  Poth.  Obi.  pt.  1,  c.  1.  i 
1.  art.  2:  Lee.  Elm.  i  781. 

UNINTELLIQISLE.  Thatwhlch  cannot  be 
understood. 

When  a  law.  a  contract,  or  will  is  unin- 
telligible, it  has  no  effect  whatever. 


UNIO  PROLIUM  (Lat.  union  of  offspring). 
A  species  of  adoption  used  among  the  Ger- 
mans, which  takes  place  when  a  widower 
having  children  marries  a  widow  who  also 
has  children.  These  parents  then  agree  that 
the  children  of  both  marriages  shall  have 
the  rights  to  their  succession,  as  those  which 
may  be  the  fruits  ol  their  marriage.  Lee. 
Blm.  !  187. 

UNION. 

In   the   English    Poor    Law.    Two   or 

more  parishes  which  have  been  consolidated 
for  the  better  administration  of  the  poor 
law  therein. 

In  Eccteiiastlcal  Law.     Two  or  n 

benefices  which  have  been  united  into 
benefice.  Such  a  union  may  be  made  under 
St.  1  ft  2  Vict.  c.  106,  passed  "to  abridge  tbe 
holding  of  .  benefices  in  plurality."  and 
amended  by  St  13  &  14  Vict  c.  98;   and 


1)  _  UNITY  OP  SEISIN 

under  St  23  ft  24  Vict  c.  142,  passed  "to 
make  better  provision  for  the  union  of  coo- 
tlguous  benefices  in  cities,  towns  and 
boroughs"  (in  substitution  tor  St  IS  ft  19 
Vict.  c.  127),  amended  by  St  34  ft  ^S  Vict 
C.  90. 

UNITAS  PER80NARUM.  The  unity  ot 
persons,  as  that  between  husband  and  wife, 
or  ancestor  and  heir. 


UNITED  STATES  COURT  COMMIS8ION- 
ers.  Officers,  more  properly  "Oommlssloa- 
ers  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  tbe  United 
States,*'  authorized  by  Rev.  St  U.  S,  9  627, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  circuit  court  in  each 
district  to  exercise  such  powers  as  may 
be  expressly  conferred  on  them  by  statute. 
They  have  the  powers  of  committing  magis- 
trates In  respect  to  federal  offenses  (Rev. 
St  i  1014),  and  other  guaai  Judicial  pow- 
ers. 

UNITY.  In  the  law  of  estates.  The  agree- 
ment or  coincidence  of  certain  qualities  in 
the  title  of  a  Joint  estate  or  an  estate  In 
common.  It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  sn  estate  in  Joint  tenancy  and  is  fourfold, 
unity  of  interest  unity  of  title,  unity  of 
time,  and  unity  of  possession.  In  other 
words.  Joint  tenants  have  one  and  tbe  sama 
interest  accruing  by  one  and  the  same  con- 
veyance, commencing  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  held  by  one  and  tbe  same  undivid- 
ed possession.    2  Bi.  Comm.  180. 

UNITY  OF  INTEREST.  One  of  tbe  prop- 
erties of  a  Joint  estate;  all  tbe  Joint  tenants 
being  entitled  to  one  period  of  duration  or 
quantity  of   Interest  In   the   landa     2    BI. 

Comm.  181. 

UNITY  OF  POSSESSION.  This  term  Is 
used  to  designate  the  possession  by  one  per- 
son of  several  estates  or  rights.  For  ex- 
ample, a  right  to  an  estate  to  which  an  ease- 
ment is  attached,  or  the  dominant  estate,  and 
to  an  estate  which  an  easement  incumbers, 
or  the  servient  estate  may  tiecome  the  prop- 
erty of  one  person,  in  which  case  the  ease- 
ment is  extinguished.  3  Mason  (U.  S.)  172; 
Poph.  166;  Latch,  1&3.  And  see  Cro.  Jac. 
121.  But  a  distinction  has  been  made  be- 
tween a  thing  that  has  being  by  prescrip- 
tion, and  one  that  has  its  being  ex  fare  na- 
turae. In  the  former  case,  unity  of  posaea- 
eion  will  extinguish  the  easement;  in  the 
latter. — for  example,  the  case,  of  a  water- 
course,— the  unity  will  not  extinguish  It. 
Poth.  Contr.  166. 

By  the  Civil  Code  of  Louisiana  (article 
SOI),  every  servitude  Is  extinguished  when 
the  estate  to  which  it  is  due  and  the  estate 
owing  It  are  united  In  the  same  hands.  But 
It  Is  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  two  es- 
tates should  belong  to  the  same  proprietor; 
tor  if  the  owner  of  one  estate  only  acquires 
the  other  in  part  or  In  common  with  an- 
other person,  confusion  does  not  take  effect 
See  "Merger." 

UNITY  OF  SEISIN.  The  condition  which 
exists  where  a  person  seised  ot  land  which 
is  subject  to  an  easement,  proflt  a  prendre, 
or  similar  right  also  becomes  seised  of  the 


UNITY  OF  TIME  (1 

land  to  whtch  the  eaaement  or  other  right  li 
annexed.  Tli<>  term  Is  usuallf  applied  to 
cases  where  the  eelsin  1b  that  o(  a  tenant  In 
fee  simple,  and  is  eguatty  high  or  predurabli 
In  both  pieces  of  land,  so  that  the  easement 
or  other  right  is  extinguished  by  the  unity  of 


UNITY  OF  TIME.     One  of  the  essential 

properties  of  a  Joint  estate;  the  estates  of 
the  tenants  being  vested  at  one  and  the  same 
period.    2  Bl.  Comm.  ISI. 

UNITY  OF  TITLE.  One  of  the  easentlals 
of  a  joint  estate;  the  estate  of  all  the  ten- 
BOtB  being  created  by  one  and  the  same  act. 

UNIUS  OMNINO  TESTIS  RE8P0NSI0 
non  audlatur.  Let  not  the  evidence  of  one 
witness  be  heard  at  all.  Code,  4.  20.  9;  3  Bl. 
Comm.  370. 

UNIUSCUJUSQUE  CONTRACTUS  INITI 
um  spectandum  e*t,  At  causa.  The  begtnniag 
and  cause  of  every  contract  must  be  con- 
sidered.   Dig.  17.  1.  8;  Story,  Ballm.  S  EG. 

UNIVERSAL  AQENT.  One  who  Is  ap- 
pointed to  do  all  the  acta  which  the  princi- 
pal can  personally  do.  and  which  he  may 
lawfully  delegate  the  power  to  another  to  do. 
Such  an  agency  may  potentially  exist,  but  It 
must  be  of  the  rarest  occurrence.  Story. 
Ag.  IS. 

UNIVERSAL   LEGACY.     In  civil  law.     A 

testamentary  disposition  by  which  the  tes- 
tator Elves  to  one  or  several  persons  the 
whole  of  the  property  which  he  leaves  at  his 
decease.  Civ.  Code  La.  art.  1B99;  Civ.  Code 
art.  1003;  Poth.  Donations  Testamentalres, 
c.  2,  sec.  1.  i  1. 

UNIVERSAL  PARTNERSHIP.  The  name 
of  a  species  of  partnership  by  which  all  the 
partners  agree  to  put  in  common  all  their 
property,  universorum  bonorum,  not  only 
what  they  then  have,  but  also  what  they 
shall  acquire.  Poth.  du  Contr.  de  Soclete, 
note  29. 

UNIVERSAL  REPRESENTATION.  In 
Scotch  law.  The  heir  universally  represents 
his  ancestor,  i.  e.,  is  responsible  for  his 
debts.  Originally,  this  responsibility  extend- 
ed only  to  the  amount  of  the  property  to 
which  he  succeeded;  but  afterwards  certain 
acts  on  part  of  the  heir  were  held  sufficient 
to  make  him  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the 
ancestor.    Bell.  Diet.  "Passive  Titles." 

UNIVERSALIA  SUNT  NOTIORA  SINGU- 
tarlbus.  Things  universal  are  better  known 
than  things  particular.  2  Rolle.  294;  2  C. 
Rob.  Adm.  294. 

UNIVERSITAS  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  A 
corporation  aggregate.  Dig.  3.  4.  7.  Literal- 
ly, a  whole  formed  out  of  many  individuals. 
1  B).  Comm.  469. 

UNIVERSITAS  FACTI  (Lat.)  In  the  civil 
law.  A  plurality  of  corporeal  things  of  the 
same  kind,  which  are  regarded  as  a  whole; 


UNLAWFUL  ASSEMBLY 


UNIVERSITAS  JURIS  (Lat.)  Itt  civil  law. 
A  quantity  of  things  of  various  hinds,  cor- 
poreal and  incorporeal,  taken  together  as  a 
whole,  e.  g..  an  estate.  It  Is  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  univertitas  facH,  which  is  a 
whole  made  up  of  corporeal  units.  Mackeld. 
Civ.  Law.  9  149. 

UNIVERSITAS  RERUM  (Lat.)  In  cIvU 
law.  Several  things  not  mechanically  unit- 
ed, but  which,  taken  together.  In  some  legal 
respects  are  regarded  as  one  whole.  Mack- 
eld. Civ.  Law.  §  149. 

UNIVERSITAS  VEL  CORPORATIO  NON 
dicitur  allquid  facere  ntsl  id  alt  collCBlaliter 
dellberatum,  etjamal  major  pars  id  faciat. 
An  university  or  corporation  Is  not  said  to 
do  anything  unless  It  be  deliberated  upon 
colleglately.  although  the  majority  should  do 
it.    Dav.  48. 

UNIVERSITY.  The  name  given  to  certain 
societies  or  corporations  which  are  semina- 
ries of  learning  where  youth  are  sent  to 
Unlsh  their  education.  Among  the  civilians, 
by  this  term  Is  understood  a  corporation. 


UNIVERSUS  (Lat.)  The  whole;  all  to- 
gether.   Calv.  Lex. 

In  Old  English  Law.    The  whole;  all. 

UniversitateTti  vestram  scire  volumvs.  we 
will  that  all  of  you  know.  Cart  Conf.  49  Hen. 
III. 

UNJUST.  That  which  Is  done  agatnat  the 
perfect  rights  of  another;  that  which  Is 
against  the  established  law;  that  which  is 
opposed  to  a  law  which  Is  the  teat  of  right 
and  wrong.  1  Toulller.  Dr.  Civ.  tit.  prel. 
note  5;  Aust,  Jur.  276,  note;  Lee.  Elm.  i 
1080. 

UNKOUTH.  Unlinown.  The  law  French 
form  of  the  Saxon  "uncouth,"  or  "uncuth." 

Brltt.  c,  12, 

UNLAGE  (Saxon,  from  vn,  without,  and 
lag.  lawK     An  unjust  law.     LL.  Hen.  I,  c. 

34.  84;  Cowell. 

UNLARICH.  In  old  Scotch  law.  That 
which  la  done  without  law  or  against  law. 
Spelman. 

UNLAV^.  In  Scotch  law.  A  witness  was 
formerly  Inadmissible  who  vras  not  worth 
the  king's  uniaw.  i.  e..  the  sum  of  £10  Scots. 
then  the  common  One  for  absence  from  court 
and  for  small  delinquencies.     Bell,  Diet. 

UNLAWFUL.  That  to  which  the  law  is 
opposed.  It  is  not  strictly  synonymous  with 
"illegal."  though  so  used  quite  often.  "Il- 
legal" means  positively  forbidden,  while 
lawful"  may  include  things  whtch  are 
Immoral,  or  against  public  policy.    Sweet. 


UNLAWFULLY  (ft 

three  or  more  personB  who  meet,  together 
with  on  intent  mutuall)'  to  aBBlet  each  other 
tn  the  execution  o(  aome  unlawful  enter- 
prise of  a  private  nature,  with  force  and  vi- 
oleoce.  [f  they  move  forward  towards  Its 
execution.  It  Is  then  a  rout;  and  if  they  ac- 
tually execute  thetr  design.  It  amounts  to 
a  riot.  4  Dl.  Comm.  140;  1  Russ.  Crimes, 
254:  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  65,  S  9;  Comyn,  Dig. 
"Forcible  Entry"  (D  10);  Vtner,  Abr.  "Ri- 
ots, etc."  <A). 

UNLAWFULLY.  In  pleading.  This  word 
Is  frequently  used  In  Indictments  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  oftense.  It  is  neceesary 
when  the  crime  did  not  exUt 
law,  and  when  a  statute.  In  describing  an 
fense  which  It  creates,  uses  the  word 
Moody,  Cr.  Cas.  339) ;  but  It  is 
whenever  the  crime  existed  at  common  law 
and  Is  manifestly  illegal  (1  Chit.  Crim.  Law, 
•241;  Hawk,  bk.  3,  c.  25,  5  96:  2  Rolle,  Abr. 
82;  Bflc.  Abr.  "Indictment"  IG  11;  1  111. 
199;  2  HI.  120. 

UNLIQUIDATED  DAMAGES.  Such  dam- 
ages as  are  unascertained.  In  general,  euch 
damages  cannot  be  set  off.  No  interest  will 
he  allowed  on  unliquidated  damagee.  1 
Bouv.  Inst,  note  1108. 

r  bug- 


UNO  ABSURDO  DATO,  INFINITA  SE- 
quuntur.  One  absurdity  being  allowed,  an 
Inflnlty  follow.    1  Coke,  102. 


UNOFLATU  (Lat.)   In  one  breath.   3  Man. 

A  G.   45.     Uno  flalv.   el   uno  intuUv.   at  one 
breath,  and  in  one  view.     3  Story  <U.  S.) 


UNQUES  (Law  Fr.)  Still;  yet.  This  bar- 
barous word  Is  frequently  used  tn  pleas,  as 
ne  ungues  executor,  ne  ungues  guardian;  ne 
ungues  accouple;  and  the  like. 


6)  URBAN  SERVITUDES 

eral  statutes,  and  sometimes  indlBcrimlnate- 
iy  used,  to  Blgnlfy  not  only  "lunacy."  which 
iH  periodical  madness,  but  also  a  permanent 
adventitious  Insanity,  as  distingulBhed  from 
idiocy.     1  Rldg.  Pari.  Cas.  518;  3  Atk.  171. 

The  term  "unsound  mind"  seems  to  have 
been  used  in  those  statutes  In  the  &am« 
sense  as  "Insane;"  but  they  have  been  said 
to  Import  that  the  party  was  In  some  such 
etate  as  was  contradistinguished  from  idio- 
cy and  from  lunacy,  and  yet  such  as  made 
bira  a  proper  subject  of  a  commission  to 
Inquire  of  idiocy  and  lunacy.  Shelf.  Lun. 
5;  Ray,  Med.  Jur.  prel.  5  8:  8  Ves.  66:  12 
Ves.  447;  19  Ves.  286:  1  Beck.  Med.  Jur. 
573:  Cooper.  Ch.  Cas.  108;  2  Madd.  Cbanc 
Prac.  731.  732. 


A     person     of 


Jtrageons 


UNUMQUODQUE  EODEM  MODO  QUO 
colligatum  est  dlBsolvitur.  In  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  anything  1b  bound,  it  Is  loos- 
ened,   2  Rolle,  39. 

UNUMQUODQUE  EST  ID  QUOD  EST 
principalis  In  Ipso.  That  which  Is  the  prin- 
cipal part  ot  a  thing  Is  the  thing  Itself,  Hob. 


UNUMQUODQUE  LIGAMEN  DlSSOt-VI- 
tur  eodem  llgamlne  quod  ligatur.  Every  ob- 
ligation is  dissolved  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  it  Is  contracted.     12  Barb.    (N.   Y.) 

3Ce.  375. 

UNUMQUODQUE  PRINCIPORUM  EST 
sjbimetipsi  fides;  et  perspicua  vera  non  sunt 
probanda.  Every  principle  is  its  own  evi- 
dence, and  plain  truths  are  not  to  be  proved. 
Co.  LItt.  11;    Branch,  Prlnc 

UPLIFTED  HAND.  When  a  man  accused 
of  a  crime  Is  arraigned,  he  Is  required  to 
raise  his  hand,  probably  in  order  to  Identic 
the  person  who  pleads.  Perhaps  for  the 
same  reason,  when  a  witness  adopts  a  pai^ 
ticular  mode  of  taking  an  oath,  as,  when  he 
does  not  swear  upon  the  gospel,  but  upon 
Almighty  God,  he  Is  requested  to  hold  up  his 

UPPER  BENCH.  The  Iting's  bench  waa 
so  called  during  Cromwell's  protectorate, 
when  Rolle  was  chief  Justice,    3  Bl.  Comm. 


'ORTHY.     See  "Seaworthiness." 

MM  WAR.    That  war  which  is  not 

by  the  highest  power  in  the 
een  which  It  exists,  and  which 
Drmality  of  a  declaration.  Gro- 
e  Belli,  et  Pac,  lib,  1,  r.  3.  §  4, 
eclaratlon  to  enemy  Ie  now  dls- 
lere  must  be  a  formal  public  act 
from  the  competent  source.  With 
Qeen  said,  it  must  be  an  act  of 

Kent,  Comm.  BB;  I  Hill  (N.  Y.) 
War,"  houses. 

D    MIND,   or   UNSOUND    MEM-        URBAN  SERVITUDES.     Servitudes  at- 
words  have  been  adopted  In  eev-   tacbed  to  an  urltan  estate,  such  aa  the  ri^t 

,(MWTC 


UPSET  PRICE.  In  sales  by  auctions,  an 
amount  for  which  property  to  be  sold  is 
put  up,  so  that  the  flrst  bidder  at  that  price 
is  declared  the  buyer.   Wharton. 

UPSUN.     In  Scotch  law.     Between  the 

hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  Poinding  must 
lie  executed  with  "upsun"  (i.  e.,  while  the 
sun  Is  up).     1  Forbes,  Inst.  pt.  3.  p.  32. 

URBAN.    Relating  to  a  city;  relating  to 


URB8  (Lat.)  In  Civil  law.  A  walled  city. 
Often  used  for  civitas.  Ainsworth.  It  la  tbe 
same  as  oppidum,  only  larger.  Urhs. 
urbs  avrea.  meant  Rome,  Du  Cange.  In  the 
case  of  Rome,  urbs  Included  the  suburbs. 
Dig.  50.  16.  2.  pr.  It  is  derived  from  urbum, 
a  part  of  the  plough  by  which  the  walls  of 
a  city  are  flrst  marked  out    Alnswortb, 

URE  (Norman-French;  from  Lat.  opera. 
■work).     "Operation"  or  ■'effect."     To  put  In 
ure,  therefore.  Is  to  put  in  operation.     See 
St.  13  Eliz.  c.  2,  I  1. 

USAGE.  Long  end  uniform  practice.  In 
its  most  extensive  meaning,  this  term  in- 
cludes "custom"  and  "prescription,"  though 
K  differs  from  them.  In  the  narrower  sense, 
it  is  applied  to  the  habits,  modes,  and  course 
of  dealing  which  are  observed  In  trade  geu- 
eraily,  as  to  all  mercantile  transactions,  or 
to  some  particular  branches  of  trade.  See  9 
Wend.  (N.  Y.)  349. 

USANCE.  In  commercial  law.  The  time 
which,  by  usage  or  custom,  is  allowed  in 
tain  countries  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of 
eschange.    Poth,  Contr.  du  Change,  note  15. 

USE.    A  confidence  reposed  in  another, 

who  was  made  tenant  of  the  land,  or  terre 
tenant,  that  he  would  dispose  of  the  land 
according  to  tbe  intention  of  the  cestui  que 
use,  or  him  to  whose  use  it  was  granted,  and 
sutFer  him  to  take  the  profits.  Plowd.  352; 
Glib.  Uses,  1;  Bac.  Law  Tr.  150,  306;  Cor- 
nisb,  Uses,  13;  1  Fonbl.  Eq,  363;  2  Ponbl. 
Eq.  7;  Saunders,  Uses,  2;  Co.  Lltt.  272b;  1 
Coke,  121;  2  Bl.  Comm.  32S;  2  Bouv.  Inst 
Dote  1885  et  seq. 

A  right  in  one  person,  called  the  cestui  gue 
use,  to  take  the  proQts  of  land  of  which 
another  has  the  legal  title  and  possession, 
together  with  the  duty  of  defending  the 
same,  and  of  making  estates  thereof  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  cestui  gue  use. 

Uses  were  derived  from  the  fidei  commissa 
of  the  Roman  law.  It  was  tbe  duty  of  a 
Roman  magistrate,  tbe  praetor  /Idei  commis- 
sarius.  whom  Bacon  terms  the  particular 
chancellor  for  uses,  to  enforce  the  obsery- 
ance  of  this  confidence,  Inst.  2.  23.  2.  They 
were  introduced  into  England  by  the  eccle- 
siastics in  the  reign  oC  Edward  III.,  before 
1377,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  stat 
utes  of  mortmain,  and  the  clerical  chancel- 
lors of  those  times  held  them  to  be  fidei 
commissa.  and  binding  in  conscience.  To 
obviate  many  inconveniences  and  difdcultles 
which  bad  arisen  out  of  the  doctrine  and 
introduction  of  uses,  the  statute  of  27  Henry 
VIII.  c.  10.  commonly  called  the  "Statute  of 
Uses,"  or.  In  conveyances  and  pleadings,  the 
statute  for  transferring  uses  Into  posses- 
sion, was  passed.  It  enacts  that,  "when  any 
person  shall  be  seised  of  lands,  etc..  to  the 
use,  confidence,  or  trust  of  any  other  per* 
son  or  body  politic,  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion entitled  to  tbe  use  in  fee  simple,  tee 
tail,  (or  life,  or  years,  or  otherwise,  shall 
from  thenceforth  stand  and  be  selaed  or  pos- 


sessed of  the  land,  etc.,  of  and  in  the  like 
estate  as  they  have  in  the  use,  trust,  or  con- 
fidence, and  that  the  estates  of  the  persons 
so  seised  to  the  uses  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
In  bim  or  them  that  have  the  use,  in  such 
qualify,  manner,  form,  and  condition  as  they 
had  before  in  the  use."  The  statute  thus 
executes  the  use, — that  Is,  It  conveys  the 
possession  to  the  use,  and  transfers  the  use 
to  the  possession,  and,  in  this  manner,  mak- 
ing the  cestui  gjie  vse  complete  owner  of  the 
lands  and  tenements,  as  well  at  law  as  in 
equity.     2   Bl.   Comm.   333;     1    Saund.    254, 


has,  therefore,  been  defined 
to  be  an  estate  of  right  which  is  acquired 
through  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  27 
Henry  VIII.  c.  10;  and  which,  when  it  may 
take  effect  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law,  Is  called  the  "legal  estate,"  and, 
when  it  may  not,  Is  denominated  a  "use." 
with  a  term  descriptive  of  its  modification. 
Coralah,  Uses,  35. 

The  common-law  Judges  decided.  In  the 
construction  of  this  statute,  that  a  use  could 
not  be  raised  upon  a  use  (Dyer,  155  [A]), 
and  that,  on  a  feoffment  to  A.  and  his  heirs 
to  the  use  of  B.  and  his  heirs  In  trust  for 
C.  and  his  heirs,  the  statute  executed  only 
the  first  use,  and  that  the  second  was  a  mere 
nullity.  The  judges  also  held  that,  as  the 
statute  mentioned  only  such  persons  as  were 
seised  to  the  use  of  others,  it  did  not  ex- 
tend to  a  term  of  years,  or  other  chattel  in- 
terests, of  which  a  termor  la  not  seised,  but 
only  possessed.  Bac.  Law  Tr.  335;  Poph. 
76;  Dyer.  369;  2  Bl.  Comm.  336.  The  rigid 
literal  construction  of  the  statute  by  the 
courts  of  law  again  opened  the  doors  of  the 
chancery  courts,  1  Madd.  Chanc.  Prac.  44S, 
450. 

Uses  and  trusts  are  often  spoken  of  to- 
gether by  the  older  and  some  modern  writ- 
ers; the  distinction  being  those  trusts  which 
were  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  required 
no  active  duty  of  the  trustee,  being  called 
"uses;"  those  in  which  tbe  trustee  bad  an 
active  duty  to  perform,  as,  the  payment  of 
debts,  raising  portions,  and  the  like,  being 
called  "special"  or  "active"  trusts,  or  simply 
"trusts."     1  Spence,  Eg.  Jur.  448. 

For  the  creation  of  a  use,  a  consideration 
either  valuable,  as  money,  or  good,  as  rela» 
tlonship  In  certain  degrees,  was  necessary. 
Crompt.  49b;  3  Swanst  591;  7  Coke,  40; 
Plowd.  298:  17  Mass.  257;  4  N.  H.  229,  397; 
14  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  210.  See  "Resulting  Use." 
The  property  must  have  been  in  esse,  and 
sach  that  seisin  could  be  given.  Crabb,  Real 
Prop.  5S  1610-1612:  Cro.  Eliz.  401.  Uses 
were  alienable,  although  In  many  respects 
resembling  choses  In  action,  which  were  not 
assignable  at  common  law.  Cornish.  Uses, 
19:  2  Bl.  Comm.  331.  When  once  raised,  it 
might  be  granted  or  devised  In  (ee,  In  tail, 
for  life,  or  for  years,  1  Spence.  Eq.  Jur. 
455. 

The  effect  of  the  statute  of  uses  was  much 
restricted  by  the  construction  adopted  by 
the  courts.  It  practically  resulted.  It  has 
been  said.  In  the  addition  of  these  words,  "to 
the  use."  to  every  conveyance.  Williams. 
Real  Prop.  133.     The  intention  of  the  stat- 
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ute  was  to  destroy  tbe  estate  of  tbe  feoffee 
to  use.  snd  to  transfer  It  by  the  very  act 
which  created  it  to  tbe  cestui  que  use,  as  It 
the  seisin  or  estate  ot  the  feoffee,  together 
with  the  use.  had,  uno  fiatu,  pasBed  from  the 
feotter  to  the  cestui  que  u«e.  A  very  full 
and  clear  account  ot  the  history  and  present 
condition  of  the  law  ot  uses  is  given  by 
Professor  Washburn  (2  Real  Prop.  91-156), 
which  Is  of  particular  value  to  the  American 
student  Consult,  also,  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.; 
Comlsh,  Uses;  Bac.  iJaw  Tracts;  Green). 
Cruise,  Dig. 
Classification : 

(1)  A  springing  use  Is  one  limited  to  arise 
on  a  future  event,  where  no  preceding  estate 
la  limited,  and  which  does  not  take  effect  in 
derogation  ot  any  other  Interest  than  that 
of  the  grantor. 

(2)  A  shifting  use  Is  one  which  takes  ef- 
fect in  derogation  of  some  other  estate,  and 
is  either  limited  by  the  deed  by  which  It  is 
created,  or  authorized  to  be  created  by  some 
one  named  In  tbe  deed. 

i3>  A  contingent  use  is  one  limited  to  take 
effect  as  a  remainder. 

(4)  Resulting  use.  Where  the  use  re- 
turns to  the  person  who  raised  It  because 
of  impossibility  ot  execution  or  by  expira- 
tion. It  Is  sometimes  called  a  "resulting 
use."    2  Bl.  Comm.  335. 

in  Civil  Law.    A  right  of  receiving  so 

much  of  the  natural  profits  of  a  thing  as  la 
necessary  to  dally  sustenance.  It  differs 
from  "usufruct."  which  is  a  right  not  only 
to  use.  but  to  enjoy,  1  Browne,  Civ.  Law. 
184;    Lee.  Elm.  ii  414,416. 

USE  AND  OCCUPATION.  The  character 
of  the  holding  of  another's  land  where 
there  Is  no  lease;  also  the  name  of  an  ac- 
tion of  asaumpsit  by  which  a  recovery  Is 
bad  for  use  and  occupation. 

3  a  suit  is 


USER.  The  actual  exercise  of  a  franchise 
or  Incorporeal  beredltament.  User  ot  a 
corporate  franchise  Is  an  acceptance  there- 
of; or  nouuser  may  be  a  cause  for  dissolu- 
tion. An  easement  may  be  prescribed  upon 
user  continued  for  the  required  time  ad- 
verse to  the  owner  of  the  land.  Nonuser 
with  Intent  to  altandon  extiugulsbea  a  pre- 
scriptive easement 

USER  DE  ACTION  (Law  Fr.)  Id  old  prac- 
tice.    The  pursuing  or  bringing  an  action. 

Cowell. 

USES  TO  BAR  DOWER.  When  a  convey- 
ance of  land  is  made  In  England  to  a  per- 
son who  .was  married  to  his  present  wife  on 
or  before  the  first  of  January,  1S34.  and 
he  wishes  to  prevent  her  right  to  dower 
from  attaching  to  the  land,  it  Is  conveyed 
to  the  following  uses:  (1)  To  such  uses  as 
the  purchaser  shall  appoint;  (2)  in  default 
of  appointment,  to  tbe  use  ot  him  and  bis 
assigns  during  his  lite;  (3)  in  the  erent 
ot  the  determination  ot  that  estate,  by  for- 
feiture or  otherwise.  In  his  ilfetiine,  to  the 
use  of  a  trustee  during  the  lite  of  the  pur- 
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chaser,  in  trust  for  him;  with  (41  an  ulti- 
mate limitation  to  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever.  By  this  means,  the  purchaser  bas 
a  full  power  of  alienation,  without  having 
a  greater  estate  in  possession  than  an  es- 
tate tor  life,  to  which  the  wife's  dower  does 
not  attach,  and  the  intermediate  estate  of 
the  trustee  prevents  the  remainder  in  fee 
simple  from  vesting  in  the  purchaser  in  pos- 
session, and  so  becoming  liable  to  dower, 
by  aty  accidental  merger  of  the  life  estate. 
See  Williams,  Real  Prop.  305,  and  Append. 
(D).    See,  also,  "Dower." 

USHER.    This  word  Is  said  to  be  derived 

from  hiUssier.  and  is  the  name  ot  an  Inferior 
offlcer  in  some  English  courts  ot  law.  Archb. 
Prac.  25. 

USHER  OF  THE  BLACK  ROD.  The  gen- 
tleman usher  ot  the  black  rod  is  an  oRioer  of 
the  house  of  lords  appointed  by  letters  pat- 
ent from  tbe  crown.  His  duties  are,  by  him- 
self or  deputy,  to  desire  the  attendance  of 
the  commons  In  the  house  ot  peers  when  the 
royal  assent  is  given  to  bills,  either  by  the 
queen  or  king  in  person  or  by  commission, 
to  execute  orders  tor  the  commitment  of 
persons  guilty  of  breach  of  privilege,  and 
also  to  assist  In  the  Introduction  of  peers 
when  they  take  the  oaths  and  tbelr  seats. 
May.  Pari.  I.,aw;  Brown. 

USO.  In  Spanish  law.  Usa^e;  that  which 
arises  from  certain  things  which  men  say 
and  do  snd  practice  uninterruptedly  for  a 
great  length  Of  time,  without  any  hindrance 
whatever.     Las  Partldas.  pt  1.  tit  2.  lib.  1. 


USQUE  (Lat.)    Up  to;  i 


it:i. 


USQUE  AD  MEOIUIM  FILUM  VIAE  (Lat.) 
To  the  middle  thread  ot  the  way.  See  "Ad 
Medium  Filum;"  7  Gray   (Mass.)   22.  24. 

USUAL  COVENANTS.  Tbe  usual  cove- 
nants expressed  in  a  deed  are  "seisin"  or 
"right  to  convey."  "Quiet  enjoyment."  "tui^ 
tier  assurance,"  "warranty,"  and  "against 
incumbrances."  In  a  tease,  tbe  covenant  ot 
quiet  enjoyment  Is  the  only  one  that  la 
always  uEUal.  the  question  being  deter- 
mined by  circumstances  and  the  custom  of 
a  locality.  Rawle,  Gov.;  Tayl.  I.jindl.  ft  Ten. 
I  45. 

USUAL  TERMS.  A  phrase  In  the  com- 
mon-law practice,  which  meant  pleading  Is- 
suahly,  rejoining  gratis,  and  taking  short 
notice  of  trial.  When  a  defendant  obtained 
further  time  to  plead,  these  were  the  terms 
usually  Imposed. 

USUARIU8  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  One 
who  had  the  mere  use  of  a  thing  belonging 
to  another  tor  the  purpose  ot  supplying  his 
dally  wants:  a  usuary.  Dig.  7.  8.  10.  pr.; 
Calv.  Lex. 

USUCAPIO  CONSTITUTA  EST  UT  ALl- 
quis  lltlum  finis  esset.  Prescription  was 
instituted  that  there  might  be  an  end  to 
litigation.  Dig.  41.  10.  5;  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  801,  note;  Wood,  Civ.  Law 
(3d  Ed.)  123. 
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USUCAPTION.  In  civil  law.  Th«  man- 
uer  of  acquiring  property  In  things  by  the 
lapse  of  time  required  by  law. 

It  dtRers  from  "preBcrlptlon,"  which  has 
the  same  sense,  and  means,  in  addition,  the 
manner  of  acquiring  and  losing,  by  the  ef- 
loct  of  time  regulated  by  law,  all  sorts  of 
rights  and  actions.  Merlin.  Repert.  "Pre- 
scription;" Ayliffe,  Pand.  320;  Wood,  InsL 
165;  Lee.  Elm.  S  437;  1  Browne.  Civ.  Law, 
264.  note;    Vattel,  bk.  2,  c.  3,  3  140. 

USUFRUCT.    In  civil  law.    The  right  of 

enjoying  a  thing  the  property  of  which  is 
vested  in  another,  and  to  draw  from  the 
same  all  the  proflt.  utility,  and  advantage 
which  It  may  produce,  provided  it  be  with- 
out altering  the  substance  at  the  thing. 

Perfect  usufruct  Is  of  things  which  the 
usufructuary  can  enjoy  without  altering 
their  substance,  thouEh  their  substance  may 
be  diminished  or  deteriorated  naturally  by 
time  or  by  the  use  to  which  they  are  applied; 
as,  a  house,  a  piece  of  land,  animals,  furni- 
ture, and  other  movable  effects. 

Imperfect  or  quasi  usufruct  la  of  things 
which  would  be  useless  to  the  usufructuary 
if  he  did  cot  consume  and  expend  them  or 
change  the  aubstaitce  of  them;  as.  money, 
grain,  liquors.  In  this  case,  the  alteration 
may  take  place.  Civ.  Code  I.a.  art.  525  et 
aeq,;  1  Browne,  Civ.  Law,  184;  Poth,  tr.  du 
Doualre.  note  194;  AylltTe,  Pand.  319;  Poth. 
ad  Pand.  tom.  6.  p.  SI;  Lee.  Elm.  5  414; 
Inst.  lib.  2,  tft.  4;  Dig.  lib.  7.  tit.  1.  lib.  1; 
Code.  lib.  3,  tit.  33. 

USUFRUCTUARY.  In  civil  law.  Onewbo 
has  the  right  and  enjoyment  of  a  usufruct. 

Domat.  with  his  usual  clearness,  points 
out  the  duties  of  the  uBufmctuary,  which 
are  to  make  an  Inventory  of  the  things  sub- 
ject to  the  usufruct,  in  the  presence  of  those 
having  an  interest  In  them;  to  give  security 
for  their  restitution  when  the  usufruct  shall 
be  at  an  end;  to  take  good  care  of  the 
things  subject  to  the  usufruct;  to  pay  all 
taxes  and  claims  which  arise  while  the  thing 
is  In  his  possession  as  a  ground  rent,  and  to 
keep  tbe  thing  In  repair  at  his  own  expense. 
Lois  Civ.  llv.  1.  tit.  11.  i  4.  See  "Estate  for 
Life." 


law. 

U8URA  (Lat.  from  utva.  use).  In  the  civil 
law.  Money  given  for  tbe  use  of  money; 
Interest  Dig.  50.  16.  121.  Commonly  used 
in  the  plural,  uaurae.    Dig.  22.  1. 

VsuTa  centesima,  vsurae  centeaimae  or 
usvrae  osses.  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  or 
one  per  cent,  monthly.  The  highest  rate  of 
Interest  allowed  before  the  time  of  Justinian. 
2  Bl.  Comm.  462,  and  note  (m);  Halifax, 
Anal.  bk.  2.  c.  15.  No.  6;  Calv.  Lex. 

Dsarae  deunces,  eleven  per  cent.  2  BI. 
Comm.  ubi  supra. 

Uturae  dextances,  ten  per  cent.    Id. 

Vsurae  dodrantea,  nine  per  cent.    Id. 

Piuroe  beases.  eight  per  cent.     Id. 

Usurae  septuncea,  seven  per  cent.     Id. 

Daurae  semiaaea,  six  per  cent.    Id. 


I7«urae  gvincunces,  five  per  oenL    Id. 
tlauToe  quadrantes,  four  per  cent.     This 
was  the  rate  established  by  Justinian.    Id. 
Vaurae  trientea.  three  per  cent     Id. 
Uaurae  aextancea,  two  per  cent.    Id. 
Uaurae  unciae,  one  per  cent.    Id. 

U8URA  EST  COMMODUM  CERTUM 
quod  propter  usum  rei  mutuatae  reclpitur. 
Sed  secundario  aplrare  d«  allqua  retrlbu- 
i,  ad  voiuntatem  ojua  qui  mutuatus  est, 
not!  eat  vltlosum.  Usury  Is  a  certain 
benefit  which  is  received  for  the  use  of  a 
thing  lent.  But  to  have  an  understanding 
[literally,  to  breathe  or  whisper},  in  an  in- 
cidental way,  about  some  compensation  to 
be  made  at  the  pleasure  of  tbe  borrower.  Is 
not  lawful.  Branch.  Prlnc;  5  Coke.  TOb; 
Olanv.  lib.  7,  c  16. 

USURA  MARITIMA.  Interest  Uken  on 
bottomry  or  respondentia  bonds,  which  Is 
proportioned  to  the  risk,  and  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  usury  lana 


USURARE  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  English 
law.  To  pay  interest;  to  carry  or  be  charge- 
able wth  Interest.  Artie.  Magna  Cart.  Johan. 
-    34;  Fleta,  lib.  2,  c.  57.  S  7. 


USURPATIO  (Lat.  from  usurpare).  In  the 
civil  law.  The  Interruption  of  a  uaucaptloo 
by  some  act  on  the  part  of  the  real  owner. 
Dig.  41.  3.  2;  Calv.  Lex. 

USURPATION.  The  unlawful  assumption 
of  the  use  of  property  which  belongs  to  an- 
other; an  interruption  or  the  disturbing  a 
man  In  his  right  and  possession.     Tomllns. 

According  to  Lord  Coke,  there  are  two 
Idnds  of  usurpation. — first,  when  a  stranger, 
without  right,  presents  to  a  church,  and  his 
clerk  is  admitted;  and,  second,  when  a  sub- 
ject uses  a  franchise  of  the  king  without 
lawful  authority.    Co.  Litt.  277b. 

In  Governmental  Law.    The  tyrannical 

assumption  of  the  government  by  force,  con- 
trary to  and  In  violation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  country. 

USURPATION  OF  ADVOWSON.  An  in- 
Jury  which  consists  in  the  absolute  ouster  or 
dlspoasesslon  of  tbe  patron  from  the  advow- 
son  or  right  of  presentation,  and  which  hap- 
pens when  a  stranger  who  has  no  right  pre- 
sents a  clerk,  and  the  latter  Is  thereupon  ad- 
mitted and  instituted. 


USURPER.  One  who  assumes  the  right 
of  government  by  force,  contrary  to  and  In 
violation  of  tbe  constitution  of  tbe  country. 
Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  note  32. 

USURV.  The  excess  over  tbe  legal  rate 
charged  to  a  twrrower  for  the  use  of  money. 
Originally,  the  word  was  applied  to  all  inter- 
est reserved  for  the  use  of  money,  and  In  tbe 
early  ages,  taking  such  tntereat  was  not  al-g 


IB  not  aw 

.oogle 


usus 


USU8  (L&t.)  la  Romau  law.  A  precari- 
ous enjoyment  of  land,  corresponding  with 
the  right  of  Jiabitatio  of  houses,  and  being 
closely  analogous  to  the  tenancy  at  euHer- 
anee  or  at  will  of  English  law.  The  nsua- 
riui  (i.  e..  tenant  hy  usus)  could  only  hold 
on  so  long  as  the  owner  found  him  con- 
venient, and  had  to  go  bo  soon  as  ever  he 
was  In  the  owner's  ivay  (molestus).  The 
usuarius  could  not  have  a  friend  to  share 
the  produce.  It  was.  scarcely  permitted  to 
him  (Justinian  says)  to  have  even  bis  wife 
with  him  on  the  land;  and  he  could  not  let 
or  Belt,  the  right  being  strictly  personal  to 
himself.    Brown. 

USUS  BELLICI  (LAt.)  In  International 
law.  Warlike  uses  or  objects.  It  is  the 
usus  belHci  which  determine  an  article  to 
be  contraband.    1  Kent,  Comm.  141. 


USUS  ET  STATUS  8IVE  POS6ES8IO 
potlus  dlfferunt  aeeundum  rationem  fori, 
quam  secundum  rationem  rel.  Use  and  es- 
tate, or  possession,  differ  more  In  the  rule 
of  the  court  than  In  the  rule  of  the  matter. 
Bac.  Uses. 

USUS  FRUCTU8.  In  the  civil  law.  Usu- 
fruct; the  right  of  using  and  enjoying  the 
profits  of  a  thing  belonging  to  another,  with- 
out impairing  its  substance. 

UT  (Lat)  In  old  English  law.  That.  A 
particle  particularly  appropriated  to  express 
a  Moda«.  or  qualification,  as  si  was  used  to 
express  a  condition.  Bracton,  fol.  ISb.  Co. 
LItt.  204a,  This  shows  that  modus  and  con- 
ditio had  essentially  a  different  import.  The 
use  of  ut  In  this  peculiar  application  was 
taken  from  the  civil  law. 

UT  AUDIVI  (Lat.)  As  I  heard.  Freem. 
5,  19;    Bunb.  16E;    Dyer,  80b.     A  reporter's 


UT  DE  FEODO  (Law  Lat.)  As  of  fee. 

UT  POENA  AD  PAUCOS,  METU8  AD 
omnea  pervenlat.  That  punishment  mayhap- 
pen  to  a  few;  the  fear  of  it  affects  all.  4 
Inst.  63, 

UT  RES   MAGIS  VALEAT  QUAM   PERE- 

at.    That  the  thing  may  rather  have  effect 
than  be  destroyed. 


UT  ROGAS. 


"Rogare." 


UT  6UMMAE  POTESTATIS  REGIS  EST 
poaae  quantum  veljt,  aic  magnltudlnua  est 
velle  qiiantum  posslt.  As  the  highest  power 
of  a  king  Is  to  be  able  to  do  all  he  wishes, 
so  the  highest  greatness  of  htm  is  to  wish 
all  he  is  able  to  do.    3  Inst.  236. 


UTA8  (Law  Lat.;  Law  Fr,  atave).  In  old 
Bngliah  practice.  Octave;  theoctave  {octa- 
ru);  the  eighth  day  following  any  term  or 
feast;  as  the  nan  of  St.  Michael,  the  Ltas 
of  St.  Hilary.  Cowell;  T.  B.  H.  9  Edw.  III.  1; 
Dyer,  78  (Fr.  Ed.) 

UTERINE  (Lat,  uferCnus),  Bom  Of  Ui« 
same  mother  (ea-  eoiem  iilero).  A  uterine 
brother  or  sister  is  one  born  of  the  same 
mother,  but  by  a  different  father. 

UTERO  GESTATION.    Pregnancy. 

UTERQUE  (Lat.)  Both;  each.  "The  Jus- 
tices, being  In  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  word  In  an  indictment,  demanded  the 
opinions  of  grammarians,  who  delivered 
their  opinions  that  this  word  doth  aptly  sig- 
nify 'one  of  them.' "    1  Leon.  241. 

UTFANQETHEF.  Literally,  an  out-taken 
thief.  The  privilege  of  the  lord  of  a  manor 
to  punish  a  thief  dwelling  outside  his  liberty 
for  crimes  committed  therein. 

UTI  (Lat,)  In  the  civil  law.  To  use. 
Strictly,  to  use  (or  necessary  purposes;  aa 
distinguished  from  "frui."  to  enjoy,  Helnec. 
Elem.  Jur.  Civ,  lib.  2,  tit.  4,  §  415. 

UTI  FRUI  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  To 
have  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing, 
without  damage  to  Its  substance.  Calv.  Lex. 
Hence  "u«u»  fnictus"  fq.  v.) 

UTI  POSSIDETIS  (Lat.  as  you  possess). 

In  international  law.  A  phrase  used  to  Sig- 
nify that  the  parties  to  a  treaty  are  to  re- 
tain possession  of  what  they  have  acquired 
by  force  during  the  war. 

UTILE   PER    INUTILE    NGN    VITIATUR. 

What  is  useful  Is  not  vitiated  by  the  useless. 
3  Bouv.  Inst,  notes  2949,  3293;  2  Wheat.  (U. 
8.)  221;  2  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  29S:  IT  Serg.  ft 
R,  (Pa.)  297;  6  Mass,  303;  12  Mass.  438;  9 
Ired.  (N.  C.)  254.  See  18  Johns.  (N.  Y.) 
93,  94. 

UT1LIDAD  (Spanish).  In  Spanish  law. 
The  proflt  of  a  thing.  White,  New  Recop.  bk. 
2.  tit,  2,  c.  1. 

UTILIS  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  Useful; 
beneficial;  equitable;  available.  Actio  uti- 
lis,  an  equitable  action.  Calv,  Lex.  Diet 
iitilis.  an  available  day. 


UTLAGATUS  EST  QUASI  EXTA  LEGEM 
poaitut.  Caput  gerit  luplnum.  An  outlaw  Is, 
as  it  were,  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law.  He  bears  the  head  of  a  wolf,  7  Coke. 
14. 

UTLAGATUS  PRO  CONTUMACIA  ET 
fuga,  non  propter  hoc  convictua  est  de  facto 

principal!.  One  who  is  outlawed  for  contu- 
macy and  flight  Is  not  on  that  account  con- 
victed of  the  principal  fact,    Fleta. 

UTLAOE  (Law  Fr.)    An  outlaw.    Britt.  c. 


UTLEP.orUTLEPE  (SasoD).  InoldEng- 
lish  law.  Escape;  the  escape  of  a  robber  or 
robbers  lescapium  lofronum).  Fleta,  lib.  1. 
c.  47,  9  U. 

UTRUBI.  tn  Scotch  law.  An  interdict  aa 
to  movables,  by  which  the  colorable  pos- 
session of  a  bona  /Ide  holder  Is  continued 
until  the  float  settlement  of  a  contested 
right.  Corresponding  to  uti  potsidetis  as  to 
heritable  property.    Bell,  Diet 

UTTER.  To  publish;  to  pass  or  give  cur- 
rency to. 

In  Criminal  Law.  The  presentation  or 

passing  as  genuine  of  a  forger;  or  counter- 
feit. 

To  constitute  the  crime  of  uttering  a 
forged  Instrument,  the  iuetrument  must, 
with  knowledge  of  its  forged  character,  be 
asserted  to  be  good,  either  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  words  or  actions.  1  Whart 
Crlm.  Law,  8  703;  2  Bin.  (Pa.)  332. 

The  Instrument  need  not  be  passed;  It  1b 
enough  if  It  Is  presented  or  offered  as  gen- 
uine.    25  Mich.  38S;    4S  Mo.  520. 

UTTER  BAR.     See  "Outer  Bar." 


UTTER    (or    OUTER)     BARRISTER.     In 

English  law.  Those  barristers  who  plead 
without  the  bar.  and  are  distinguished  from 
"benchers."  or  those  who  have  been  read- 
ers, and  who  are  allowed  to  plead  within  the 
bar,  as  the  king's  counsel  are.  The  same 
as  "ouster  barrister." 


UXOR  ET  FIL1U8  SUNT  NOMINA  NA- 
turae.  Wife  and  son  are  names  of  nature. 
4  Bac.  Works.  350; 

UXOR  NON  EST  SUI  JURIS,  SEO  SUB 
potestate  vlrl.  A  wife  Is  not  her  own  mis- 
tress, but  Is  under  the  power  of  her  husband. 
3  Inst.  108. 

UXOR  SEQUITUR  DOMICILIUM  VIRI.  A 
wife  follows  the  domicile  of  her  hustnnd. 
Tray.  Lat.  Mai.  606. 

UXORCIDE.  A  wife  murderer:  the  kill- 
ing of  a  wife.  It  is  regarded  In  law  and 
punished  as  homicide  (g.  v.) 
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V.  O.  VerM  QTatia,  for  the  sahe  of  ei- 
atnpte. 

V.  V.  B.  C.  Ad  abbrevlatton  of  rout  toie» 
betn  coment,  you  see  well  how.  Common  fii 
the  Year  Book.    See  Y.  B.  M.  2  Hea.  VI.  1. 

VACANCY.  A  place  which  Is  empty.  The 
term  Is  principally  applied  to  caaes  where  an 
office  ia  not  fllled:  and  it  bas  been  held  to 
include  an  office  newly  created,  and  not  yet 
filled.  lUS  Mo.  153.  As  used  in  etatutes,  It 
has  been  held  to  Include  temporary  vacan- 
cies.   3S  Ohio  St.  n. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  United  Statee, 
the  president  has  the  power  to  Bll  up  vacan- 
cies that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of 
the  senate.  Whether  the  president  can  cre- 
ate an  office  and  fill  it  during  the  recess  of 
the  senate  seems  lo  have  been  much  ques- 
tioned. Story.  Const.  !  ]&53.  See  Sergeant, 
Const.  Law,  c.  31;  1  III.  70. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  whether 
a  failure  to  elect  constitutes  a  vacancy;  the 
question  generally  arising  where  the  gov- 
ernor baa  power  to  911  vacancies  between  the 
sessions  of  the  legislature,  and  seeks  to  ap- 
point after  adjournment  of  the  legislature, 
without  agreeing  on  a  selection.  The  better 
reason  Is  to  the  effect  that  a  vacancy  existB 
and  it  has  been  so  held  (IS  R.  I.  621;  91  N 
Y.  634);  but  the  United  States  senate,  con 
struing  section  3.  art.  1.  Const.  U.  S..  pro- 
viding, "If  vacancies  [la  the  senate]  happen 
by  resignation  or  otherwise  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  legislature,"  the  governor  may 
appoint,  has  uniformly  held  that  there  was 
no  power  of  appointment  in  the  governor 
where  the  legislature  had  adjourned  after  a 
failure  to  elect. 

VACANT  POSSESSION.  A  term  applied 
to  an  estate  which  has  been  abandoned  by 
the  tenant.  The  abandonment  must  be  com- 
plete in  order  to  make  the  possession  vacant, 
and  therefore,  if  the  tenant  have  goods  on 
the  premises,  it  wilt  not  he  so  considered,  2 
Chit.  177;  2  Strange,  1064;  Buller.  N.  P.  97; 
Comyn,  Landl.  A  Ten.  607,  617. 


VACANTIA  BONA  (Lat.)  In  cItII  law. 
Goods  without  an  owner.     Such  goods  es' 

cheat. 

VACATE.  To  annul;  to  render  an  act 
void;  as,  to  vacate  an  entry  which  has  been 
made  on  a  record  when  the  court  has  been 
Imposed   upon  by  fraud,  or  taken  by  sur- 


VACATION.  That  period  of  time  between 
the  end  of  one  term  and  lieginnlng  of  an- 
other. During  vacation,  rules  and  orders  are 
made  in  such  cases  as  are  urgent,  by  a  Judge 
at  his  chambers. 

VACATUR  (Law  Lat.  It  Is  vacated).  In 
practice.  A  rule  or  order  by  which  a  pro- 
ceeding Is  vacated;   a  vacating. 

VACUA  POSSESSIO.  The  vacant  posses- 
slon,  i.  e.,  free  and  unburdened  possession, 
which  (e.  g.)  a  vendor  had  and  bas  to  give 
to  a  purchaser  of  lands. 

VADES.  In  the  civil  law,  pledges;  sure- 
ties; bait;  security  for  the  appearance  of  a 
defendant  or  accused  person  in  court.  Caiv. 
Lex. 

VAOIARE  DUELLUM.  To  wage  combat 
Where  two  contending  parties,  on  a  chal- 
lenge, do  give  and  take  a  mutual  pledge  of 
ligbting.    Cowell. 

VADIMONIUM  (Lat.)    In  the  Roman  law. 
Ball  or  security;    the  giving  of  ball  for  ap- 
In  court;    a  recognizance.     Calv. 


VADIUM.  In  the  civil  law.  Pledge  or  se- 
curity. 

VADIUM  MORTUUM  (lAt.)  A  mortgage 
or  dead  pledge.  It  is  a  security  given  by  the 
borrower  of  a  sum  of  money,  by  wbich  he 
grants  to  the  lender  an  estate  in  tee,  on  con- 
dition that,  it  the  money  he  not  repaid  at 
the  time  appointed,  the  estate  so  put  in 
pledge  shall  continue  to  the  lender  as  dead 
or  gone  from  the  mortgagor.  2  Bt.  Comm. 
257;    1  Powell,  Mortg.  4. 


VADIUM  VIVUM  (Lat.)  A  species  of  se- 
curity by  which  the  borrower  of  a  sum  of 
money  made  over  his  estate  to  the  lender 
until  he  had  received  that  sum  out  of  the 
issues  and  profits  of  the  land.  It  was  so 
called  because  neither  the  money  nor  the 
lands  were  lost,  and  were  not  left  in  dead 
pledge,  but  this  was  a  living  pledge,  for  the 
profits  of  the  land  were  constantly  paying 
off  the  debt.  Litt.  S  206;  1  Powell.  Mortg. 
3;    Termes  de  la  Ley. 

VADLET.  In  old  English  law.  The  king's 
eldest  son;  hence  the  valet  or  knave  follows 
the  king  and  queen  la  a  pack  of  cards. 
Barr.  Obs.  St.  344. 

VAGABOND  (Ft.  and  Bog.;  from  Lat. 
vagabunAua.  from  vagari.  to  wander).  A 
wandering  person;  one  who  babitnally  goes 


VAGABUNDUM,  ETC. 


VALUE  RECEIVED 


about  from  place  to  place;  one  who  has  no 
settled  reeldence  or  domicile.  Let  vagabotida 
<on(  let  gena  sans  domicile,  vagabonds  are 
people  without  a  domicile.  Vattel.  llv.  1,  c. 
19,  a.  218.  A  vagabond  ie  said  to  be  a  per- 
son who,  without  travelling  In  quest  of  a 
domicile,  has  really  and  truly  no  certain 
domicile  at  all.     Phlllim.  Dom.  23. 

In  Engliah  and  American  law.  "vagabond" 
is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense,  denoting  one 
who  is  without  a  home;  a  strolling.  Idle, 
worUilesa  person.  Vagabonds  are  described 
In  old  English  statutes  aa  "such  as  wahe  on 
the  night  and  sleep  on  the  day,  and  haunt 
customable  taverns  and  ale  houses,  and  routs 
about;  and  no  man  wot  trom  whence  they 
came,  nor  whither  they  go."  4  Bl.  Comm. 
169.  Roeuea  and  vagabonds  are  classed  to- 
gether by  St.  17  Geo.  II,  c.  5;  6  Geo.  IV.  c. 
83;  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  38;  4  Steph.  Comm.  309. 
In  American  law,  the  term  "vagrant"  Is  em- 
ployed in  the  same  sense.    See  "Vagrant." 

VAGABUNDUM  NUNCUPAMUS  EUM 
qui  nullibi  domlcilium  contraxit  habltatlonia. 
We  call  him  a  vagabond  who  has  acquired 
nowhere  a  domicile  or  residence.  Phillim. 
Dom,  23,  note. 

VAGRANT.  A  person  who  lives  idly,  with- 
out any  settled  home.  A  person  who  refuses 
to  work,  or  goes  about  begging.  This  latter 
meaning  is  the  common  one  In  statutes  pun- 
ishing vagrancy.  See  1  Wila.  331;  5  East, 
339;    8  Term  R.  26. 

VAGRANT  ACT.  In  English  law.  3t,  6 
Geo.  IV.  c.  83.  which  is  an  act  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  idle  and  disorderly  persons.  2 
Chit.  St.  145. 

VAGUENESS.   Uncertainty, 

Certainty  is  required  in  coutracte,  wills, 
pleadings,  Judgments,  and,  Indeed,  in  all  the 
acts  on  which  courts  have  to  give  a  judg- 
ment, and  it  they  be  vague  so  as  not  to  be 
understood,  they  arc.  in  general.  Invalid.  5 
Barn.  &  C.  583;  1  Russ,  &  M.  116;  1  Chit. 
Prac,  123,  A  charge  of  frequent  intemper- 
ance and  habitual  indolence  is  vague  and 
too  general.  2  Mart,  (La,;  N,  S.)  530.  See 
"Certainty."  - 


VALEAT  QUANTUM  VALERE  POTEST. 
It  shall  have  effect  as  tar  as  it  can  have  ef- 
fect Cowp.  600;  4  Kent,  Comm.  493;  Shep. 
Touch.  87. 

VALEC,  VALECT,  orVADELET.  A  young 
gentleman;  also  a  servitor  or  gentleman  o( 
the   chamber,     Cowell. 

VALESHERIA.  In  old  English  law.  The 
proving  by  the  kindred  of  the  slain,  one  on 
the  father's  side,  and  another  on  that  of  the 
mother,  that  a  man  was  a  Welshman, 

VALtD  (Lat.  faUibm).  Strong:  elTectual; 
of  binding  force.  An  act,  deed.  will,  and  the 
like,  which  has  received  all  the  formalitiec 
required  by  law.  Is  said  to  be  valid  or  good 
in  law. 


VALIDITY.  Freedom  from  vices  ot  sub- 
stance; effectiveness  In  point  ot  law.  It  is 
broader  than  "form"  or  "requisites,"  as  they 
are  often  applied;  "form"  signifying  only 
regjilarity  or  technical  phraseology,  while 
"requisitea"  imports  only  positive  require- 
ments or  essentials,  and  not  matters  ex- 
traneouB  to  the  act  or  instrument  itself. 

VALOR  BENEFICIORUM  (Lat.)  In  eccle- 
siastical law.  The  value  of  every  ecclesias- 
tical benefice  and  preferment,  according  to 
which  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  are  collected 
and  paid.  The  valuation  by  which  the  clergy 
are  at  present  rated  was  made  26  Hen.  VIll., 
and  Is  commonly  called  the  "King's  Books." 
1  Bl.  Comm.  284*,  note  5, 

VALOR  MARITAGII  (Lat.)  The  amount 
forfeited  under  the  ancient  tenures  by  a 
ward  to  a  guardian  who  had  offered  her  a 
marriage  without  disparagement,  which  she 
refused.  It  was  ao  much  as  a  Jury  would 
assess,  or  as  any  one  would  give  bona  fide. 
for  the  value  of  the  marriage.    Litt.  110. 

A  writ  which  lay  against  the  ward,  on 
coming  of  full  age,  tor  that  he  was  not  mar- 
ried by  his  guardian,  for  the  value  of  thf 
marriage,  and  this,  though  no  convenient 
marriage  had  been  offered.     Termes  de  la 

VALUABLE  CONSIDERATION.  Anequlv- 
alent  In  money  or  value  for  a  thing  pui^ 
chased.    See  "Consideration." 

VALUATION.  The  act  of  ascertaining  the 
worth  ot  a  thing.  The  estimated  worth  of 
a  thing. 

It  differs  trom  "price,"  which  does  not  al- 
ways afford  a  true  criterion  of  value;  for  a 
thing  may  be  bought  very  dear  or  very 
cheap.  In  some  contracts,  as  in  the  case  of 
bailments  ot  insurances,  the  thing  balled 
or  Insured  la  Hometimes  valued  at  the  time 
of  ioaklng  the  contract,  ao  that,  if  lost,  no 
dispute  may  arise  aa  to  the  amount  of  the 
loss.  2  Marsh.  Ins.  620;  1  Calnes  (N.  Y.) 
80;  2  Calnes  (N.  Y.)  30;  Story,  Ballm.  5S 
253,  254;  Park,  Ins.  98;  Weshett,  Ins.;  Phil. 
Ins.    See  "Policy." 

VALUATION  ASSESSORS.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  asaessors  who  estimate  the  value 
ot  property  for  taxation, 

VALUE.  The  utility  ot  an  object.  The 
worth  of  an  object  in  purchasing  other 
goods.  The  first  may  be  called  "value  in 
use;"  the  latter,  "value  in  exchange."  It  is 
a  relative  term,  and  has  no  fixed  criteria. 
See  21  Minn.  322, 

"Value"  differs  from  "price."  The  latter 
ia  applied  to  live  cattle  and  animals.  In  a 
declaration,  therefore,  (or  taking  cattle,  they 
ought  to  be  said  to  be  of  such  a  price;  and 
in  a  declaration  for  taking  dead  chattels,  or 
those  which  never  had  lite,  it  ought  to  lay 
them  to  be  of  such  a  value.  2  Lilly,  Abr, 
629. 

VALUE  RECEIVED.  A  phrase  uauallyem- 
ployed  in  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory 
note,  to  denote  that  a  consideration  has  been 
given  for  IL 

The  expression  value  received,  when  put  ii^-. 


VALUED  POLICY 


VAVASORT 


a  bill  of  excbaage,  wilt  b«ar  two  Interpreta- 
tions.—the  drawer  of  the  bill  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  be  baa 
retelved  value  of  the  payee  (3  Maule  ft  S. 
3&1).  or  when  the  bill  has  been  made  payable 
to  the  order  of  the  drawer,  it  ImpUea  that 
value  has  been  received  by  the  acceptor  (5 
Maule  &  S.  G5).  In  a  proiniHsory  note,  the 
expresEloD  Imports  value  received  from  the 
payee.  5  Barn.  A  C.  360.  See  5  Wheat.  (U, 
S.)  2S2. 

VALUED  POLICY.  A  valued  policy  is  one 
where  the  value  has  been  set  on  the  ship  or 
goods  Insured,  and  this  value  has  been  In- 
serted in  the  policy  in  the  nature  of  liqui- 
dated damages,  to  save  the  necessity  ot 
proving  it  in  case  of  loea.  1  Bouv.  Inat. 
note  1230.    See  "Policy." 

VALVASORS,  or  VIDAMES.  An  obsolete 
title  of  dignity  next  to  a  peer.  2  InsL  667;  2 
Steph.  Comm.  (7th  Ed.»  612. 

VANAE8TILLAPOTENTIAQUAE  NUN- 
quam  venit  tn  actum.  Vafu  Is  that  power 
which  is  never  brought  Into  acUon.  2  Coke, 
51. 

VANI  TIM0RE8  SUNT  AE8TIMANDI, 
qui  non  cadunt  In  conMantem  virum.  Vain 
are  those  fears  wbicb  attect  not  a  flrm  man. 
7  Coke,  27. 

VANI  TIMORIS  JUSTA  EXCUSATIO 
non  Mt.  A  frivolous  fear  is  not  a  legal  ex- 
cuse. Dig.  50.  17.  1S4;  2  Inst.  483;  Broom, 
Leg.  Max.  (3d  I^ndOD  Ed.)  256.  note. 


VARDA.  In  old  Scotch  taw.  Ward;  cus- 
tody; guardianship.  Answering  to  "warda," 
in  old  Bnglleh  law.  Spelman.  It  had  also 
the  sense  of  "award."    Skene  de  Verb.  Sign. 

VARIANCE.  In  pleading  and  practice.  A 
disagreement  or  difference  between  two  parts 
ot  tbe  same  legal  proceeding  wblch  ought  to 
agree  together.  Variances  are  between  the 
writ  and  the  declaration,  and  between  tbe 
declaration,  or  bill  in-  equity,  and  the  evi- 


162. 

VA8  (Lat.)    In  the  civil  law.    A  pledge; 
surety;  one  who  became  bail  or  surety  for 
another  tn  a  criminal  proceeding  or  civil 
tion.    Calv.  Lex.    Tbe  plural,  vades  (q.  v.). 
was  more  commonly  used. 

VASALLUS  (Law  Lat.)  In  feudal  law.  A 
vassal;  the  grantee  of  a  flef;  a  feudatory. 
Feud.  lib.  1,  tit.  26;  Id,  lib.  2,  tit.  2  et  passim. 
Skene  writes  the  word  vaiiaUus. 


feudal  service.    This  word  was  then  alwajra 
correlative  to  that  of  "lord,"  entitled  to  such 
service. 
The  vassal  himself  might  be  lord  of  some 

In  after  times,  this  word  was  used  to  sig- 
nify a  species  of  slave  who  owed  servitude, 
and  was  in  a  state  of  dependency  on  a  su- 
perior lord.     2  Bl.  Comm.  53;    Merlin.  Re- 


VA8TITA8   (Law  Lat.  from  taamm,  q.  r.) 
In  old  English  law.    A  vAste.    Fleta.  lib.  4, 
22.  S  6. 

VASTUM  (Law  Lat.)  Waste;  a  waste  or 
common  lying  open  to  the  cattle  of  all  ten- 
ants who  have  a  right  of  commoning.  Par. 
Ant.  3S1;  Cowell. 

VASTUM  P0RE8TAE  VEL  BOSCI  (Law 
Lat.)  In  old  records.  Waste  of  a  forest 
wood.  That  part  of  a  forest  or  wood 
wherein  the  trees  and  underwood  were  so 
destroyed  that  it  lay  in  a  manner  waste  and 
barren.    P^r.  Ant.  351,  497;  Cowell. 

VAUOERIE.  Sorcery:  witchcraft;  tbe  pro- 
fession of  the  Vaudois.  3  Hatlam,  Mid.  Ages, 

Ix.,  pt.  2,  p.  3S6.  note. 

VAVASOR  or  VAVASOUR  (Law  Lat.)  In 
old  English  law.  The  vassal  or  tenant  of  & 
baron;  one  who  held  under  a  baron,  and 
who  had  also  tenants  under  him. 

One  who  in  dignity  was  next  to  a  baron; 
a  title  ot  dignity  next  to  a  baron.  Camd. 
Brit.  109.  See  "Valvaaors."  Bracton.  In 
enumerating  the  various  ranks  of  persons 
under  the  king,  mentions  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Dukes,  counts  or  earls,  bar- 
ons, magnates  or  vavaaOTS,  and  knights 
(duces,  comitea,  baronet,  magnates  sive  va- 
vasores,  et  milites).  Bracton,  fol.  Eb.  Anil 
again.  Immediately  after  describing  barons, 
as  powerful  men  under  the  king  {potenlen 
SI/6  rege).  he  proceeds  to  a  description  ot 
vavasors  as  men  of  great  dignity  {viri  mag- 
nae  dignitaliai,  adding  the  following  ety- 
mology of  the  word:  Vavasor  enim  nihil 
melius  did  poterit  giiam  vas  sortitus  ad  va- 
ieludinem.  for  a  vavasor  cannot  be  better 
described  than  a  vessel  or  pledge  (vas) 
chosen  for  strength.    Id. 

The  term  vavasor  first  came  into  use  In 
England  after  the  Conquest,  being  another 
form  of  valvasor.  which  was  employed  in 
the  feudal  law  of  the  continent.  LL.  Gul. 
Conq.  1.  24.  As  a  title  of  dignity,  it  occurs 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Chaucer,  but  after- 
wards fell  into  disuse,  and  is  now  wholly 
antiquated.  1  Bl.  Comm,  403.  Tbe  etymol- 
ogy of  the  word  given  by  Bracton  seems  to 
present  vaa  (a  vessel),  validua  (strong), and 
sortitus  (chosen),  as  Its  constituent  ele- 
ments, which  Is  very  different  from  that 
given  ot  valvasor  (Q.  v.) 


VECTIGAL 


VECTIQAL  (Lat.  from  vebere.ta  carry).  In 
the  civil  law.  A  custom  or  Impost  upon 
goods  brought  Into  or  carried  out  of  a  state 

(guod  pro  reftng  civitali  invectis  vel  evectis 
publico  solvituT}.     Calv.  Lex. 

In  a  general  sense,  a  tax  or  tribute  of 
any  kind,  paid  (or  the  use  of  the  state. 
See  Dig.  50.  16.  17.  1;  Id.  8.  3;  Id.  39.  4.  See 
a  list  or  tariff  of  articles  subject  to  this  im- 
position.    Id.  39.  4.  IG.  7.  I 

VECTIAQALIA  (Lat.)  InRomanlaw.  Du- 
ties wbich  were  paid  to  the  prince  for  tlie 
importation  and  exportation  of  certain  mer- 
chandise. They  differed  from  "tribute," 
which  was  a  tax  paid  by  each  Indlviduail. 
Code.  4.  61.  5.  13. 

VECTIGAL  JUDICIARIUM.  Fines  paid  to 
the  crown  to  defray  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining courU  of  justice.    3  Salh.  33. 

VECTIGAL,  ORIGINE  IPSA,  JUS  CAESA- 
rum  et  regum  patrlmonlale  est.  Tribute,  in 
its  origin,  Is  the  patrimonial  right  of  em- 
perors and  kings.    Dav.  12. 

veCTURA  <Law  LaL  from  vehere,  to 
ry).     In  maritime  taw.     Freight.  IX)cc.  de 
Jur.  Mar.  lib.  3,  c.  6,  S  7  et  seq. 

VEE  (Law  Pr.  from  reer,  to  forbid).  In 
old  English  law.  Refusal;  refusal  to  deliv- 
er or  return  a  thing.  De/ende  tort  et  force, 
et  la  torcenovse  detenue.  et  le  vee  de.»  bestes 
avaunditu,  defends  the  wrong  and  the  force, 
and  the  wrongful  taking,  and  the  wrongful 
detention,  and  the  refusal  of  the  beasts  afore- 
said. Brltt.  c.  2.  Respoyne  al  vee.  answer 
to  the  refusal.    Id. 

VEE  DE  NAME  (Law  Fr.;  Law  Lat. 
tltum  namlvm).  In  old  English  law.  Re- 
fusal of  a  thing  distrained;  refusal  to  de- 
liver or  return  a  thing  taken  as  a  distress; 
sometimes  translated  "withernam"  (g.  v.) 
Plees  de  vee  de  name.    Brltt.  cc.  19,  20,  103. 

VEIES  (Law  Fr.)  DlstreBses  forbidden  to 
be  replevied;  the  refusing  to  let  the  owner 
have  bis  cattle  which  were  distrained.    Kel- 


VENAL.  Something  that  Is  bought.  The 
term  is  generally  applied  Id  a  bad  sense; 
as,  a  venal  office  Is  an  office  which  has  been 
purchased. 


VENATIO  (Law  LaL  from  venari,  to  hunt). 
In  old  English  law.  The  chase  or  hunt. 
Co  well. 

VEND.  To  sell  a  chattel.  As  commonly 
ueed,  it  suggests  an  offering  for  sale  to  any 
buyer. 

VENDEE.  A  purchaser;  a  buyer. 

VENDEN8  EANDEM  REM  DUOBUS  FAL- 
sariua  est.  He  Is  fraudulent  who  sells  the 
same  thing  twice.    Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  107. 


VELITIS  JUBEATIS  QUIR1TES7  (Lat.) 
Is  It  your  will  and  pleasure,  Romans?  The 
form  of  proposing  a  law  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple.    Tayl.  Civ.  Law,  155. 


VELLE  NON  CREDITUR  QUI  OBSEQUI- 
tur  Imperlo  patrls  vel  domini.  He  Is  not 
presumed  to  consent  who  obeys  the  orders 
of  his  father  or  his  master.    Dig.  60.  IT.  4. 


VENDITAE.  In  old  European  law.  A 
tax  on  things  sold  in  markets  and  fairs. 
Spelman. 

VENDITIO  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  In  a 
strict  sense,  sale;  the  act  of  selling;  the 
contract  of  sale,  otherwise  called  "entptio 
venditio."    Inst.  3.  24;  Dig.  18.  1;  Calv.  Lex. 

In  a  large  sense,  any  mode  or  species  of 
alienation;  any  contract  by  which  the  prop- 
erty or  ownership  of  a  thing  may  be  trans- 
ferred.    Id. 

VENDITION.  A  sale;  the  act  of  selling. 

VENDITIONI  EXPONAS  (Lat.  that  you 
expose  to  sale).  In  practice.  The  name  of 
a  writ  of  execution,  directed  to  the  sherlfT, 
commanding  hira  to  sell  goods  or  chattels, 
and  in  some  states  lands,  which  he  has  tiOien 
in  execution  by  virtue  of  a  fieri  facias,  and 
which  remain  uneold. 

Under  this  writ,  the  sheriff  is  bound  to 
Bel!  the  property  In  his  bands,  and  he  can- 
not return  a  second  time  that  he  can  get  no 
buyera  Cowp.  406.  And  see  2  Saund.  47.  1; 
2  Chit.  390;  Comyn,  Dig.  "Execution"  (C  8); 
Qraham.  Prac.  3&9;  3  Boiiv.  InaL  note  339S. 

VENDITOR  (Lat.)  In  civil  and  old  Eng- 
lish law.  A  seller;  a  vendor.  InsL  3.  24; 
Code,  4.  54;  Bracton,  fol.  41, 

VENDITOR  REGIS  (Lat.)  In  old  English 
law.  The  king's  salesman,  or  person  who 
exposed  to  sale  goods  or  chattels  seized  or 
distrained  to  answer  any  debt  due  to  the 
king.  Cowell.  This  olRce  was  granted  by 
Bdw.  I,  to  Philip  de  Lordiner.  but  was  seized 
Into  king's  hands  for  abuse  thereof.  2 
Edw.  II. 

VENDOR.  The  seller;  one  who  disposes 
of  a  thing  in  consideration  of  money.  Oen- 
erally  applied  only  to  the  seller  of  realty. 


VENDOR'S  LIEN 


VENDOR'S  LIEN.  An  equitable  Hen  al- 
lowed the  vendor  ot  land  sold  tor  the  pui 
chase  mone)',  where  the  deed  expresses,  con 
traiT  to  the  fact,  that  the  purchase  money  1: 
paid.  Unless  waived,  the  lien  remains  till 
the  whole  purchase  money  Is  paid.  16  Ves. 
839;  4  Russ.  336;  1  W.  Bl.  123;  2  P.  Wms. 
281;  1  Jac.  A  W.  234;  1  Vern.  267. 

VENDUE.   A  public  auction. 

VENDUE  MASTER.    Ad  auctioneer 

VENIA  AETATIS.  In  the  Civil  law.  The 
privilege  p(  age.  A  privilege  granted  by  a 
prince  or  sovereign,  In  virtue  of  which  a  per- 
son Is  entitled  to  act,  aui  juris,  as  If  he  were 
of  full  age,  Calv.  Lex.;  Story,  Confi.  Laws, 
i  60.  note. 

VENIAE  FACILITAS  INCENTIVUM  EST 
dellnquendl.  Facility  ot  pardon  is  an  Incen- 
tive to  crime.    3  Inst.  236. 

VENIRE  (Lat.  to  come).  The  name  of  a 
writ  (more  commonly  called  venire  facias) 
by  which  a  jury  Is  summoned. 

VENIRE  FACIAS  (Lat.  that  you  cause  to 
come).     In  practice.     According  to  the  Eng- 
lish law.  the  proper  process  to  be  Issued  on 
an   Indictment   for   any    petit    misdemeanor. 
I  a  penal  statute,  is  a  writ  called 


VENIT  ET  DEFENDIT  (Law  Lat.)  In  old 
pleading.  Comes  and  defenda  The  proper 
words  of  appearance  and  defense  In  an  ac- 
tion.   1  Ld.  Raym.  ITT. 

Venit  et  defendit  vim  et  injuriam,  cornea 
and  saya.  Y.  B.  M.  1  B:dw,  II.  2:  2  Salk. 
443. 


It  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  summons  to  cause 
the  party  to  appear.  4  Bl.  Comm.  IS;  1 
Chit.  Crim,  Law.  351. 

VENIRE  FACIAS  AD  RESPONDENDUM. 
A  writ  to  summon  a  person,  against  whom 
an  Indictment  for  a  misdemeanor  has  been 
found,  to  appear  and  be  arraigned  for  the 
oIIeDse.  A  justice's  warrant  Is  now  i 
commonly  used.    Archb.  Crlm.  PI.  SI. 

VENIRE  FACIAS  DE  NOVO  (Lat.)  In 
practice.  The  name  of  a  new  writ  of  ve 
facias.  This  la  awarded  when,  by  reason  of 
some  irregularity  or  defect  In  the  proceed- 
ing on  the  first  venire,  or  the  trial,  the  proper 
effect  of  the  venire  has  been  frustrated,  or 
the  verdict  become  void  In  law;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  jury  has  been  Improperly 
chosen,  or  an  uncertain,  ambiguous,  or  de- 
fective verdict  has  been  rendered.  Steph. 
PI.  120;  1  Sellon,  Prac.  160. 

VENIRE  FACIAS  J URATO RES  (Lat.:  fre- 
quently called  venire  simply).  In  practice. 
The  name  of  a  writ  directed  to  the  sherltl, 
commanding  him  to  cause  to  come  from  the 
tiody  of  the  county,  before  the  court  from 
which  It  Issued,  on  some  day  certain  and 
therein  specified,  a  certain  number  of  quali- 
fied citizens  who  are  to  act  as  jurors  in 
the  said  court.  Steph.  PI.  104;  2  Graydon. 
Forms.  314.  And  see  6  Serg.  &  R.  (Pa.)  414: 
Comyn,  Dig.  "Enquest"  (C  1),  etc.  "Plead- 
er" (2  S  12.  3  O  20).  "ProceSB"  (D  8);  . 
Chit.  Prac.  79T.    See  "Jury." 

VENIRE  FACIAS  TOT  MATRONAS.  i 
writ  to  summon  a  jury  of  matrons  to  eie 
cute  the  writ  de  ventre  tnsjHciendo  (q.  v.) 


544. 

VENTE  A  REMERE.  In  French  law,  A 
'sale  made,  reserving  a  right  to  the  seller  to 
repurchase  the  property  sold  by  returning 
the  price  paid  (or  It. 

The  teim  Is  used  In  Canada  and  Louisi- 
ana, The  time  during  which  a  repurchase 
may  be  made  cannot  exceed  ten  years,  and, 
it  by  the  agreement  it  so  exceed.  It  shall  be 
reduced  to  ten  years.  The  time  fixed  for 
redemption  must  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and 
i-annot  be  enlarged  by  the  judge,  nor  exer- 
cised afterwards.  Civ.  Code  La.  arta  1545- 
1549. 

The  following  Is  an  instance  of  a  venie  a 
rctiiFie.  A.  sells  to  B.  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  h.  against  Indorsements,  with  a 
clause  that  "whenever  A.  should  relieve  B. 
from  such  Indorsements,  without  B,'s  having 
recourse  on  the  land,  then  B.  would  reconvey 
the  same  to  A,  for  A.'s  ovra  use."  This  Is  a 
rente  a  remere,  and  until  A,  releases  B. 
from  his  Indorsements,  the  property  Is  B.'s, 
and  forms  uo  part  of  A.'s  estate.  7  Mart. 
(La.;  N.  S.)  278.  See  1  Mart.  (I^:  N.  3.) 
52S;  3  La.  153;  4  La.  142;  Tropl.  Vente,  c. 
S;    6  TouUler,  Dr.  Civ.  p.  257. 

VENTER,  or  VENTRE  (Lat.  the  belly). 
The  wife  (so  applied  In  matters  relating  to 
child  hearing).  For  example,  a  man  has 
three  children  by  the  first  and  one  by  the 
second  venter.  A  child  is  said  to  be  In  ventre 
sa  mere  before  it  is  bom;     while  It  Is  a 

VENTRE  INSPICIENDO  (Lat.)  In  Eng- 
lish law.  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  com- 
manding him  that.  In  the  presence  of  twelve 
il  as  many  women,  he  cause  examina- 
tion to  be  made  whether  a  woman  therein 
named  Is  with  child  or  not.  and  If  with  child. 
about  what  time  It  will  be  bom.  and 
that  he  certify  the  same.  It  Is  granted  in  a 
case  when  a  widow,  whose  husband  had 
lands  in  fee  simple,  marries  again  soon  after 
her  husband's  death,  and  declares  herself 
pregnant  by  her  first  husband,  and.  under 
that  pretext,  withholds  the  lands  from  the 
)xt  heir.    Cro.  Ellz.  506;  Pleta,  lib.  1.  c.  15. 

VENUE  (Law  Lat. H«itc(tiin.  neighborhood. 
The  word  was  formerly  spelled  vWne,  Co. 
Mtt,  125a).  In  practice.  The  county  In 
which  the  facts  are  alleged  to  have  occurred, 
and  from  which  the  jury  are  to  come  to  try 
the  Issue.  Gould.  PI,  c.  3.  S  102;  Archb.  Civ. 
PI.  S6;  Cowp.  176;  1  How.  (U.  S.)  24L  In 
modern  practice,  it  is  used  as  synonymous 


with  "place  of  trial."     See  7  How.  Pr.   (N. 
Y.)   462. 

The  designation  of  the  county  In  which 
the  cause  1e  to  be  tried  In  pleadings  and 
writs.  Gomyn,  Dig.  "Pieader"  (C  20).  Gen- 
erally, In  modem  pleading,  In  civil  practice, 
no  special  allegation  is  needed  In  the  body  of 
the  declaration,  the  venue  in  the  margin 
being  understood  to  be  the  place  of  occur- 
rence tin  the  contrary  Is  shown.  1  Hempst. 
236.  See  statutes  and  rules  of  court  of  the 
various  states,  and  Reg.  Gen.  Hilary  Term, 
4  Hen.  IV. 


VERAY.  An  ancient  manner  of  spelling 
vrai.  true. 

In  the  English  law  there  are  three  hinds 
■of  tenants, — veray,  or  true  tenant,  who  Is 
one  who  holds  in  tee  simple;  tenant  by  the 
manner  (g.  v.).  wbo  Is  one  who  has  a  less 
estate  than  a  fee  which  remains  In  the  re- 
versioner; veray  tenant  by  the 
wbo  is  the  same  as  tenant  by  the 
wltb  this  difference  only,  that  the  fee  simple. 
Instead  of  remaining  In  the  lord.  Is  given 
by  bim  or  by  the  law  to  another.  Hamniond, 
N.  P.  394. 

VERBA  ACCIPIENDA  SUNT  SECUND- 
um  aubjectum  materlam.    Words  are  to  be 

interpreted  according  to  the  subject  matter. 
6  Coke,  6.  note. 

VERBA  ACCIPIENDA  UT  30RTIENTUR 
efTectum.  Words  are  to  be  taken  so  that 
they  may  have  some  effect.  4  Bac.  Works, 
25S. 

\(ERBA  AEQUIVOCA  AC  IN  DUBIO  SEN- 
■u  posita,  intelliguntur  dlgnlorl  et  potentio- 
ri  senau.  Equivocal  words,  and  those  in  a 
doubtful  sense,  are  to  be  taken  In  their 
best  and  most  effective  sense.    6  Coke.  20. 

VERBA  ALIQUID  OPERARl  DEBENT— 
debent  InteMigl  ut  allquid  operentur.  Words 
ought  to  have  some  effect;  words  ought  to 
be  Interpreted  so  ae  to  give  tbem  some  ef- 
fect.   S  Coke,  94. 

VERBA  ALIQUID  OPERARl  DEBENT, 
verba  cum  effcctu  aunt  acclplenda.  Words 
are  to  be  taken  so  as  to  have  effect  Bac. 
Max.  reg.  3,  p.  47.    See  1  Duer,  Ins.  210,  211, 


VERBA  ARTIS  EX  ARTE.  Terms  of  art 
should  be  explained  from  the  art.  2  Kent, 
Comm.  666,  note. 

VERBA  CANCELLARIAE.  Words  ot  the 
chancery.  The  technical  style  of  writs 
framed  In  the  office  of  chancery.  Fleta,  lib. 
4.  c.  10,  i  3. 

VERBA  CHARTARUM  FORTIUS  Accipi- 
untur contra  proferentem.  The  words  of 
deeds  are  to  be  taken  most  strongly  against 
the  person  offering  them.  Co.  LItt.  36a;  Bac. 
Max.  reg.  3;  Noy,  Max.  (9th  Ed.)  p.  4S;  3 
Bos.  ft  P.  399.  403;  1  Cromp.  &  M.  657;  S 
Term  R.  605;  15  East,  646;  1  Ball  ft  B.  335; 
2  Pars.  Cont.  22;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)  72,  note,  629. 


7)  VERBA  NIHIL,  ETC. 

VERBA  CUM  EFFECTU  ACCIPIENDA 
aunt.  Words  are  to  be  Interpreted  so  as  to 
give  them  effect.    Bac.  Max.  reg,  3. 

VERBA  CURRENTIS  MONETAE,  TEMP- 
u«  solutionis  designant.  The  words  "cur- 
rent money"  refer  to  the  time  of  payment. 
Da  v.  20. 

VERBA  DEBENT  INTELLIGI  CUM  EF- 
fectu.  Words  should  be  understood  effect- 
ively.   2  Johns.  Cas,  (N.  Y.)  97.  101. 

VERBA  DEBENT  INTELLIGI  UT  ALI- 
quld  operantur.  Words  ought  to  be  so  un- 
derstood that  they  may  have  some  effect.  8 
Coke,  94a. 

VERBA  DICTA  DE  PERSONA,  INTELLI- 
gi  debent  d«  conditione  personae.  Words 
spoken  of  the  person  are  to  be  understood 
ot  the  condition  of  the  person.    2  Rolle.  72. 

VERBA   FORTIUS   ACCIPIUNTUR  CON- 

tra'  proferentem.     Words    are    to    be  taken 

most  strongly  against  him  who  uses  them. 
Bac.  Max.  11,  reg.  3. 

VERBA  GENERALIA  QENERALITER 
sunt  intelligenda.     General  words  are  to  be 

generally  understood.    3  Inst.  76. 

VERBA  GENERALIA  RESTRINGUNTUR 
ad  habilitatem  rel  vel  aptltudlnem  personae. 
General  words  must  be  restricted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  matter,  or  the  aptitude 
of  the  person.  Ba^on,  Max.  reg.  10;  11  C.  B. 
254,  3E6. 

VERBA  ILLATA  (RELATA)  INESSE  VI- 
dentur.  Words  referred  to  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  If  incorporated.  Broom,  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)  600,  603;  11  Mees.  ft  W.  183, 
188;  10  C.  B.  261,  263,  266. 

VERBA  IN  DIFFERENT!  MATERIA  PER 
prius,  non  per  poaterlus,  intelligenda  aunt. 
Words  referring  to  a  different  subject  are  to 
be  interpreted  by  what  goes  iwfore,  not  by 

what  follows.    Calv.  Lex. 

VERBA  INTELLIGENDA  SUNT  IN  CASU 
poasfblll.  Words  are  to  be  understood  in 
reference  to  a  possible  case.     Calv.  Lex. 

VERBA  INTENTION),  ET  NON  E  CON- 
tra,  debent  Inaervlre.  Words  ought  to  wait 
upon  the  intention,  not  the  reverse.  8  Coke, 
94;  2  BI.  Comm.  379. 

VERBA  ITA  SUNT  INTELLIGENDA,  UT 
res  magis  valeat  quam  pereat.  Words  are  to 
be  BO  understood  that  the  subject  matter  may 
be  preserved  rather  than  destroyed.  Bac. 
Max.  reg.  3;  Plowd.  156;  2  Bl.  Comm.  380;  2 
Kent,  Comm.  655. 

VERBA  MERE  AEQUIVOCA,  SI  PER 
communem  uaum  loquendl  In  Intellectu  certo 
sumuntur,  tails  intellectus  praeferendus  est. 

When  words  are  merely  equivocal,  it  by 
common  usage  of  speech  they  acquire  a  cer- 
tain meaning,  such  meaning  Is  to  be  pre- 
ferred.    Calv.  Lex. 


VERBA  NON  TAM,  ETC. 


VERBA  NON  TAM  INTUENDA,  QUAM 
causa  et  natura  rel,  ut  mena  contrahentlunn 
•X  «ia  potiua  quam  ex  verbis  appareat. 
Words  are  not  to  be  looked  at  so  much  aa 
the  cause  and  nature  of  the  thing,  since  the 
Intention  ol  the  coDtractlog  parties  may  ap- 
pear Trom  those  rather  than  From  the  words. 
Calv.  Les. 

VERBA  OFPENDI  P036UNT,  IMO  AB 
ela  recedere  licet,  ut  verba  ad  aanum  Intel- 
lectum  reducantur.  You  may  disagree  with 
words,  nay,  ^ou  may  recede  from  them.  In 
order  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  sensible 
meaning.    Calv.  Lei. 

VERBA  ORDINATIONIS  QUANDO  VERI- 
flcarl  poaaunt  In  sua  vara  algnificatlona,  tra- 
hi  ad  extraneum  Intellectum  non  debent. 
When  the  words  of  an  ordinance  can  he  made 
true  in  their  true  slgniBcatlon.  they  ought 
not  to  be  warped  to  a  foreign  meaning.  Calv, 
Lex. 

VERBA  POSTERIORA  PROPTER  CERTI- 
tudlnem  addita,  ad  priora  quae  certltudlne 
Indigent,  sunt  referenda.  Subsequent  words 
added  for  the  purpose  of  certainty  are  to  be 
referred  to  preceding  words  in  which  cer- 
tainty is  wanting.  WIngate,  Max.  167;  6 
Coke.  236. 


VERBA  PRECARIA  (Lat.)  In  the  civil 
law.  Precatory  words  (5.  v.),  such  as  peto 
(I  beg),  vago  (I  ask),  voJo  (I  will),  cupio 
(I  desire),  etc. 

VERBA  PRO  RE  ET  SUBJECTA  MATE- 
rla  acclpl  debent.  Words  should  be  received 
most  favorably  to  the  thing  and  the  subject 
matter.    Calv.  Les. 

VERBA  QUAE  ALIQUID  OPERARI  POS- 
sunt  non  debent  esae  superflua.  Words 
which  can  have  any  elfect  ought  not  to  be 
treated  as  surplusage.    Calv.  Lex. 

VERBA  QUANTUMVIS  GENERALIA,  AD 
aptitudinem  reatrlnguntur,  etiamal  nuMam 
atlam  paterentur  restrlctlonem.  Words,  how- 
soever general,  are  restrained  to  fitness  ((. 
e.,  to  harmonize  with  the  subject  matter), 
though  they  would  bear  no  other  restric- 
tion.    SpiegeliuB. 

VERBA  RELATA  HOC  MAXIME  OPER- 
antur  per  referentlam  ut  In  eis  inesse  vl- 
dentur.  Words  to  which  reference  is  made 
In  an  instrument  have  the  same  effect  and 
operation  as  if  they  were  inserted  in  the 
clause  referring  to  them.  Co.  Lttt.  359; 
Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.)  599;  14 
East,  S6S. 

VERBA  SECUNDUM  MATERIAM  SUB- 
jectam  Intelligl  nemo  est  qui  neaclt.  There 
is  no  one  who  la  Ignorant  that  words  should 
he  understood  according  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter.   Calv.  Lex. 


VERBA  SEMPER  ACCIPIENDA  SUNT  IN 
mitlorl  senau.  Words  are  always  to  be  taken 
in  their  milder  sense.    4  Coke.  17. 

VERBA  STRICTA  sIgNIFICATIONIS  AD 
latam  extendi  poasunt,  ai  eubsft  ratio.  Words 
of  a  strict  signification  can  be  given  a  wide 
Bignlflcation  if  reason  require.     Calv.  Lex.; 

Spiegellue. 


VERBAL.  Parol;  by  word  of  mouth;  as. 
verbal  agreement;  verbal  evidence.  Some- 
times Incorrectly  used  for  "oral." 

VERBAL  NOTE.  In  diplomaUc  language. 
a  memorandum  or  note  not  signed,  sent 
when  an  affair  has  continued  a  long  time 
without  any  reply,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  urgency  which  perhaps  the 
aFEalr  does  not  require,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  to  afford  any  ground  (or  supposing 
that  it  Is  forgotten,  or  that  there  Is  no  in- 
tention of  prosecuting  It  any  further.  Is 
called  a  "verbal  note." 

VERBAL  PROCESS.  In  Ijoulslana.  A 
written  account  of  any  proceeding  or  opera- 
tion required  by  law,  signed  by  the  person 
commiBsioned  to  perform  the  duty,  and  at- 
tested by  the  signature  of  witnesses.  See 
"Procea  Verbal." 

VERBIS  8TANDUM    UBI    NULLA  AMBI- 

gultas.    One  must  abide  by  the  words  where 
there  is  no  ambiguity.     Tray.  Lat.  Max.  612. 

VERBUM  IMPERFECT!  TEMPORIS  REM 
adhuc  imperfectam  signiflcat.  The  imper- 
fect tense  of  the  verb  Indicates  an  incom- 
plete matter.    6  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  103,  120. 

VEROEROR  (from  Fr.  vritriir.  from  trrt 
or  rerrf.  green;  Law  Lat.  viridarius).  An 
officer  in  king's  forest,  whose  office  is  prop- 
erly to  look  after  the  vert,  for  food  and  shel- 
ter for  the  deer.  He  Is  also  sworn  to  Keep 
the  assizes  of  the  forest,  and  receive  and 
enroll  the  attachments  and  presentments  of 
trespasses  within  the  forest,  and  certify 
them  to  the  swain  mote  or  justice  seat  Cow- 
ell;  Bum,  Ecc.  Law;  Manw.  For.  Law.  pt. 
1,  p.  332. 

VERDICT,  In  practice.  The  unanimous 
decision  made  by  a  Jury  and  reported  to  the 
court  on  the  matters  lawfully  submitted  to 
them  in  the  course  of  a  trial  of  a  cause. 

(1)  A  general  verdict  is  one  by  which  the 
Jury  pronounce  at  the  same  time  on  the  fact 
and  the  law.  either  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
or  defendant.  Co.  Litt.  228;  4  Bl.  Comtn. 
461.  The  jury  may  find  such  a  verdict 
whenever  they  think  fit  to  do  so. 

(2)  A  partial  verdict  in  a  criminal  case 
is  one  by  which  the  jury  acquit  the  defend- 
ant cf  a  part  of  the  accusation  against  him, 
and  find  him  guilty  of  the  residue. 

The  following  are  examples  of  this  kind 
of  a  verdict,  namely:  When  they  acquit 
the  defendant  on  one  count,  and  And  blm 
guilty  on  another,  which  Is  Indeed  a  species 
of  general  verdict,  as  he  is  generally  ac- 
quitted  on   one   charge,   and   generally   con- 


vlcted  on  anotber;  when  tbe  cb&rge  1b  ot  an 
olIenBe  of  a  higher,  and  includee  one  of  an 
Interior,  degree,  the  jury  may  convict  of  the 
less  atroclouB  by  finding  a  partial  verdict. 
Thus,  upon  an  Indictment  tor  burglary,  the 
defendant  may  be  convlpted  of  larceny,  and 
acquitted  of  tbe  nocturnal  entry;  upon  an 
indictment  tor  murder,  he  may  be  convicted 
of  maDslaughter;  robbery  may  be  softened 
to  simple  larceny;  a  battery  Into  a  common 
assault.  1  Chit.  Crlm.  L.aw,  63S,  and  the 
cases  there  cited. 

(3)  A  privy  verdict  1b  one  delivered  priv- 
ily to  a  judge  out  of  court.  A  verdict  of 
this  kind  iB  delivered  to  the  judge  after 
the  jury  have  agreed,  for  tbe  convenience 
ot  the  Jury,  who,  after  having  given  It,  separ 
rate,  Thie  verdict  is  of  no  force  whatever, 
and  this  practice,  being  exceedingly  liable 
to  abuse,  is  seldom  it  ever  allowed  in  the 
United  States.  The  jury,  however,  are  al- 
lowed in  some  states.  In  certain  casea,  to 
seal  their  verdict  and  return  It  Into  court, 
as.  tor  example,  where  a  verdict  Is  agreed 
upon  during  tbe  adjournment  of  the  court 
for  the  day. 

(4)  A  public  verdict  Ib  one  delivered  In 
open  court.  This  verdict  haB  Ita  tuii  effect, 
and.  unless  set  aside.  Is  conclusive  on  tbe 
tacts,  and.  when  judgment  Is  rendered  upon 
it,  bars  all  future  controversy,  in  personal 
actions.  A  private  verdict  must  afterwards 
be  given  pubiicly  in  order  to  give  It  any  ef- 
fect. 

(6)  A  special  verdict  is  one  by  which  the 
facts  of  tbe  case  are  put  on  tbe  record,  and 
the  law  Is  submitted  to  the  judges.  1  Litt. 
(Ky.)  376;  4  Rand.  (Va.)  604;  1  Hen.  ft  M. 
(Va.)  235;  1  Wasb.  C.  C.  (U.  S.)  499;  2 
Mason  (U.  S.)  31. 

The  jury  have  an  option,  instead  ot  find- 
ing tbe  negative  or  affirmative  of  the  issue, 
as  In  a  general  verdict,  to  find  all  tbe  facta 
ot  tbe  case  as  disclosed  by  the  evidence  be- 
fore tbem.  and.  after  so  setting  tbem  torth, 
to  conclude  to  the  following  effect;  "That 
they  are  ignorant,  in  point  of  law,  on  which 
side  they  ought  upon  those  facts  to  find  tbe 
issue;  that  If,  upon  the  whole  matter,  tbe 
court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  Issue  is 
proved  for  the  plaintiff,  they  find  for  tbe 
plaintiff  accordingly,  and  assess  the  damages 
at  such  a  sum,  etc.;  but  it  tbe  court  are  of 
an  opposite  opinion,  then  tbey  find  vice 
versa."  This  form  of  Hndlng  ts  called  a 
"special  verdict."  In  practice  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  formal  preparation 
of  the  special  verdict.  When  It  Is  agreed 
that  a  verdict  at  that  kind  Is  to  be  given, 
the  jury  merely  declare  their  opinion  as  to 
any  tact  remaining  In  doubt,  and  then  tbe 
verdict  is  adjusted  without  tbeir  further  in- 
terference. It  is  settled,  under  the  correc- 
tion of  the  judge,  by  the  counsel  and  attor- 
neys on  either  side,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  facts  as  found  by  the  Jury,  with  re- 
spect to  alt  particulars  on  which  they  have 
delivered  an  opinion,  and.  with  respect  to 
other  particulars,  according  to  the  state  of 
tacts  which  It  Is  agreed  that  they  ought  to 
find  upon  the  evidence  before  them.  Tbe 
Bpecial  verdict,  when  its  form  is  thus  set- 
tled. Is.  together  with  the  whole  proceedings 


on  the  trial,  then  entered  on  record;  and 
tbe  question  of  law,  arising  on  the  facts 
found,  is  argued  before  the  court  in  banc, 
and  decided  by  that  court  as  In  case  of  a 

demurrer.  It  either  party  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  decision,  he  may  afterwards  re- 
sort to  a  court  of  error.  Stepb.  PI.  113;  1 
Arcbb.  Prac.  189;  3  Bl.  Comm.  377;  Bac. 
Abr.  "Verdict"  (D,  B). 

There  is  another  method  of  finding  a 
special  verdict.  This  is  when  the  jury  find 
a  verdict  generally  tor  the  plaintitt,  but  sub- 
ject, nevertheless,  to  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  or  the  court  above  on  a  special  caae, 
stated  by  the  counsel  on  both  sidea.  with 
regard  to  a  matter  of  law.  3  Bl.  Comm.  378. 
And  see  10  Mass.  64;  11  Mass.  358.  See, 
generally,  Bouv,  Inst.  Index. 

(6)  A  sealed  verdict  Is  one  arrived  at  and 
delivered,  to  be  returned  to  tbe  court  when 
It  shall  again  convene  after  a  recess  or  ad- 
journment for  the  day,  during  which  the 
agreement  of  the  jurors  Is  reached.  It  Is 
inclosed  In  a  sealed  packet,  and  Is  opened 
and  read  at  tbe  ensuing  sitting  of  the  court. 
In  the  presence  of  the  jury.  It  is  permitted 
by  special  direction  of  the  court  in  order 
to  avoid  confining  the  jury  for  a  long  period 
after  agreeing,  and  enaUes  tbem  to  sepa- 
rate subject  to  tbe  duty  to  attend  tbe  open- 
ing of  tbe  verdict. 

VERDICT  SUBJECT  TO  OPINION  OF 
court.  A  verdict  returned  by  the  Jury,  the 
entry  ot  Judgment  upon  which  is  subject  to 
the  determination  ot  points  of  law  reserved 
by  the  court  upon  the  trial. 

VERDIT  (I-aw  Fr.  from  iw.  true,  and  dil. 
a  saying).  In  old  English  law  Verdict;  a 
declaration  by  a  Jury  of  the  truth  of  a  mat- 
ter in  issue,  submitted  to  them  for  trial. 


VEREDICTUM  <Law  Lat.  from  irrc.  truly, 
or  verus.  true,  and  dictum,  a  saying).  In 
old  English  law.  A  verdict;  a  declaration  ot 
the  truth  of  a  matter  in  Issue,  submitted  to 
a  jury  tor  trial. 

VEREDICTUM,  QUASI  DICTUM  VERI- 
tatis;    ut  Judicium,  quasi  Juris  dictum.     A 

verdict  is,  as  it  were,  the  saying  of  the 
truth,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  judgment 
is  tbe  saying  of  the  law.    Co.  Litt  226. 


VERGE. 

the  county  bad  no  jurisdiction  within  the 
compass  of  the  king's  court,  which  bounds 
the  JuriedlctioQ  ot  the  lord  high  steward  ot 
tbe  household,  and  comprehends  a  circuit 
of  twelve  miles  round  the  residence  of  the 
court  (wherever  held].  This  jurisdiction  is 
usually  called  the  'verge,'  within  which  the 
coroner  ot  the  king's  household,  or,  as  com- 
monly called,  the  'coroner  ot  the  verge,'  had 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  within  tbe  duty 
ot  a  coroner,  exclusive  ot  tbe  coroner  ot  tbe 
county.  A  jurisdiction  so  exclusive,  particu- 
larly as  the  king's  court  was  movable,  waa 
found    to    be    attended  with    many  incon- 


VERGELT  (W 

veolences.    *     ■     *    and    therefore    It    was 

found  expedient  to  Impart,  In  some  casee. 
to  the  coroner  of  the  county,  a  Jurisdiction 
concurrent  with  that  Of  the  coroner  of  the 
verge."  Jervls,  Cor.  5,  59;  SU.  28  Edw.  I.  c. 
3,  and  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  I  3. 


VERGEN8  AD  INOPIAM  (Law  Lat.)  In 
Scotch  law.  Verglttg  towarda  poverty;  In 
declining  clrcumstauceB,    2  Kamee,  Bq.  8. 

VERGERS.  In  EngllHh  law.  Officers  who 
carry  white  wanda  before  the  Juaticea  of 
either  bench.  Cowell.  Mentioned  In  Fleta 
as  offlcera  of  the  king' a  court,  who  oppressed 
the  people  by  demanding  exorbitant  feea. 
Pleta,  lib.  2.  c.  38. 

VERIFICATION  (Lat.  vcrum,  true,  facio, 
to  make). 

In  Common-Law  Pleading.    An  aver- 

ment  by  the  party  making  a  pleading  that 
he  ia  prepared  to  establlsb  the  truth  of  the 
facta  which  be  baa  pleaded. 

The  UBual  form  of  verlQcatlon  of  a  plea 
containing  matter  of  fact  ia.  "And  this  be  ia 
ready  to  verify,"  etc.  See  1  Chit.  PI.  637, 
616;  Lawes,  Civ.  PI.  144;  1  Saund.  103,  note 
1;  Wtllea.  E;  3  Bl.  Coram.  309. 

— ■— In  Code  Pleading.  The  affidavit  of  the 
party,  or  hie  agent  or  attorney,  to  the  truth 
of  a  pleading. 

—  'In  Practice.  The  examination  of  the 
truth  of  a  writing;  the  certificate  that  the 
writing  Is  true.    See  "Authentication." 


iM,  true).    Truth; 


VERITAS,  A  QUOCUNQUE  DICITUR,  A 
Deo  eat.  Truth,  by  whomsoever  pronounced, 
is  from  God.    4  Inet.  153. 

VERITAS  DEMONSTRATIONIS  TOLLIT 
errorem  nominl*.  The  truth  of  the  deacrjp- 
tlon  removes  the  error  of  the  name.  1  Ld. 
Raym.  303.     See  "Legatee." 

VERITAS  HABENDA  EST  IN  JURATO- 
re;  JuatitIa  et  Judicium  In  judice.  Truth  Is 
the  desideratum  In  a  juror;  Justice  and 
Judgment  In  a  Judge.    Bracton.  ISSb. 

VERITAS  NIHIL  VERETUR  NISI  AB 
aeondi.  Truth  fears  nothing  but  conceal- 
ment.   9  Coke.  20. 

VERITAS  NIMIUM  ALTERCANDOAMIT- 
titur.  By  too  much  altercation  truth  Is  lost. 
Hob.  344. 

VERITAS  NOMINIS  TOLLIT  ERROREM 
demonstration  ia.  The  truth  of  the  name 
takes  away  the  error  of  description.  Bac. 
Max.  reg.  25;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London 
Ed.)  STl;  8  Taunt.  313;  2  Jones.  Eq.  (N. 
C.)   72.  ' 

VERITAS,  QUAE  MINIME  DEPENSA- 
tur  opprlmltur;  et  qui  non  improbat,  appro, 
bat.    Truth  which  is  not  sufficiently  defend- 


VESTED  LEGACY 


VERITATEM  QUI  NON  LIBERE  PRO- 
nunciat,  prodltor  est  veritatia.  He  who  does 
not  speak  the  truth  freely  Is  a  traitor  to  the 
truth.    4  Inst.  Epii. 

,  VERITY.  The  quality  of  being  very  true 
or  real.  Webster.  Complete  and  absolute 
truth.  The  record  of  a  court  of  record  la 
said  to  Import  verity. 

VERS  (Law  Fr.;  from  I-aw  LaL  vfrmu, 
q.  V.)  In  old  practice.  Against.  Excepciont 
vera  le  juge.  ou  vers  le  pleyntyfe.  vers  qui  il 
Vurra  djre,  exceptions  against  the  Judge,  or 
against  the  plaintiff,  against  whom  he  may 
say.    BrltL  c.  67. 

VERSARI  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  To  be 
employed;  to  be  exercised;  to  be  continually 
engaged;  to  be  conversant.  Versari  male  in 
tutela,  to  mlaconduct  one's  self  In  a  guard- 
ianship. Calv.  Lex.  Versari  in  lucre,  to  be 
In  gain,  or  a  gainer.    Id. 

VERSUS  (Law  Lat.)  In  pracUce.  Against; 
an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  advertua.  Used 
by  Bracton  Indifferently  with  contra  (q.  v.) 
Actio  competit  contra  eum.  an  action  ilea 
agalnat  him.  Bracton,  fot.  103b.  Actio  datur 
versus  eum.  an  action  is  given  against  him. 
Id.  Retained  In  modern  practice,  in  the 
titles  of  causes,  but  commonly  in  Its  con- 
tracted forms,  vs.  and  v.  The  French  form, 
vers,  frequently  occurs  In  Britton. 

VERT.  Ever}^hlng  bearing  green  leaves 
in  a  foreat.  Bac.  Abr.  "Courts  of  the  For- 
est;" Manw.  For.  Law,  146. 


VEST.  To  give  an  Immediate  fixed  right 
of  present  or  future  enjoyment.  An  estate 
Is  vested  In  possession  when  there  exlats  a 
right  of  present  enjoyment;  and  an  estate  is 
vested  In  Intprest  when  there  Is  a  present 
fixed  right  of  future  enjoyment.  Fearne, 
Cont.  Rem.  2.  See  Rop.  Leg.  757;  Comyn. 
Dig.;  Vern.  323.  note;    B  Ves.  511. 

VESTED  IN  INTEREST.  A  legal  term  ap- 
plied to  a  present  fixed  right  of  future  en- 
joyment; as  reversions,  vested  remalnde' 
such  executory  devises,  future  uses,  coni. 
tlonal  limitations,  and  other  future  interest. 
as  are  not  referred  to.  or  made  to  depend 
on,  a  period  or  event  that  Is  uncertain. 
Wharton. 


VESTED  LEGACV.  A  legacy  is  aatd  to  be 
vested  when  the  words  of  the  testator  mak- 
ing the  bequest  convey  a  tranamlaslble  In- 
terest; whether  present  or  future,  to  the  leg- 
atee In  the  legacy.  Thus,  a  legacy  to  oae 
to  be  paid  when  he  attains  the  age  of 
tw«nty-one  years  la  a  vested  legacy,  be- 
cause it  ia  given  unconditionally  and-ahso- 


VESTED  REMAINDER 


VETUSTAS 


lutely,  and  therefore  Tests  an  Immedlste  In- 
terest In  tbe  legatee,  of  which  the  en}or- 
ment  only  U  deferred  or  postponed.    Brown. 

VESTED  REMAINDER.  See  "Remain- 
der." 

VESTED  RIGHT.    A  right  resting  on  a 
perfect  obligation.     1  Hill  (N.  Y.)   324. 
Bxed  Immediate  right  of  present  or  futu: 
enjorment.     24  Miss.  90. 

An  expectancy    (8  N.  Y.   110).  e.  g..   e 
Inchoate  right  of  dower  (104  111.  403),  la  not 
a  vested  right 

There  Is  no  vested  right  In  a  remedy. 
Wis.  621;  67  Pa.  St.  433;  1  Neb.  419. 

VESTIGIUM  (Law  Lat.)  In  the  law  of 
evidence.  A  trace,  or  track;  a  mark  left 
by  a  physical  object.  Yettigia  carectae,  the 
tracks  of  a  cart    Fleta,  lib.  1,  c.  25,  {  6. 

VESTIMENTUM  (Law  Lat.  from  veHlrc, 
to  clothe).  Id  old  English  law.  Clothing. 
A  figurative  expression  denoting  the  charac- 
ter, quality,  or  circumstance  of  right,  as 
opposed  to  the  negation  or  destitution  of 
rlgtit.  which  was  compared  to  a  state  of 
nakedness.  Possesaio  eil  nuda  donee  ex  tem- 
pore ei  aeysina  pacifica  acqalratur  vetli- 
mentiim.  the  possession  is  naked  until  a 
clothing  [i.  e..  of  right)  be  acquired  by  time 
and  peaceable  seisin.    Bracton,  fol.  160. 

In   Feudal    Law.    Investiture;    seisin. 

Lord  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  1  Burrows,  109,  quot- 
ing Bracton,  fol.  160. 

In  Old   English   Law.    The  technical 

form  of  a  contract,  requisite  to  give  it  effect. 
Fleta.  lib.  2,  c.  56,  !S  3,  4. 

VESTING  ORDER.  In  English  law.  A 
decree  passing  title  in  lieu  of  a  conveyance 
for  that  purpose.     Wharton. 

VESTRY. 

In  England.     A  parochial  aaaembly. 

In  the  United  States,     A  body  of  men. 

chosen  by  the  parish  of  an  Episcopal  church, 
to  have  the  care  and  management,  in  con- 
junction with  the  wardens,  of  the  church'e 
temporal  atlalrs.    Webster. 


.  17. 

VESTRY  CLERK.  An  officer  appointed 
iji,  attend  vestries,  and  take  an  account  of 
'.  eir  proceedings,  etc.  1  Steph.  Comm.  i^th 
^i<l.)  122,  note;  2  Steph.  Comm.  699,  note; 
13  &  14  Vict.  c.  57,  SS  6-8. 

VESTRYMEN.  A  select  number  of  pa- 
rishioners elected  in  lar^  and  populous  par- 
ishes to  take  care  of  the  concerns  of  the 
parish:  eo  called  because  they  used  ordina- 
rily to  meet  In  the  vestry  of  the  church, 
Cowell. 

VESTURA.  A  crop  of  grass  or  corn.  Cow- 
ell.   Also  a  garment;  metaphorically  applied 


VESTURE.  In  old  English  law.  Profit  of 
land.  "How  much  the  vesture  of  an  acre  Is 
worth."    Cowell. 

VESTURE  OF, LAND.  A  phrase  including 
all  things,  treea  excepted,  which  grow  upon 
tbe  surface  of  the  land  and  clothe  It  ex- 
ternally. 

He  who  has  the  vesture  of  land  has  a 
right,  generally,  to  exclude  others  from  en- 
tering upon  the  superficies  of  the  soil.  Co. 
Lltt.  4b;  Hammond,  N.  P.  151.  See  7  Bast, 
200;    1  Vent.  393;    2  Rolle.  Abr.  2. 

VETERA  8TATUTA  (lAt.)  The  name  of 
velera  «(a(u(o— ancient  statutes— has  been 
given  to  the  statutes  commencing  with 
Magna  Charta,  and  ending  with  those  of 
Edward  II.    Crabb.  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  222. 

VETITUM  NAMIUM  {Law  Lat.  velllum. 
forbidden,  namium,  taking).  Where  the 
baillir  of  a  lord  distrains  beasts  or  goods  of 
another,  and  the  lord  forbids  the  bailiff  to 
deliver  them  when  the  sheriff  comes  to  make 
replevin,  the  owner  of  the  cattle  may  de- 
mand satisfaction  in  ptaoilum  de  vetito 
namio.  2  Inst.  140;  Bee.  in  Thesaur.  Scacc; 
2  Bl.  Comm.  148. 

VETO  (La*.  I  forbid).  A  term  including 
the  refusal  of  the  executive  officer  whose  as- 
sent is  necessary  to  perfect  a  law  which  baa 
been  passed  by  the  legislative  body,  and  the 
message  which  is  usually  sent,  stating  such 
refusal,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
government,  the  president  has  a  power  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  any  law.  by  refus- 
ing to  sign  the  same  after  Its  passage,  un- 
less It  be  Bubeequeatly  enacted  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  each  house.  Const.  U.  S.  art, 
1.  %  7.  When  a  bill  Is  engrossed,  and  haa  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  both  houses,  It  is 
transmitted  to  the  president  for  his  appi-o- 
batlon.  If  he  approves  of  it,  he  signs  it  If 
he  does  not.  he  sends  it,  with  his  objections, 
to  the  house  in  which  It  originated,  and  that 

■use  enter  the  objections  on  their  journal, 

d  proceed  to  reconsider  the  bill.  See 
Story,  Const.  5  878;  1  Kent,  Comm.  239. 
Similar  powers  are  possessed  by  the  govern- 

■s  of  many  of  the  states. 

The  veto  power  of  the  British  sovereign 
has  not  been  exercised  for  more  than  a  cen- 

ry.  it  was  exercised  o-ce  dqring  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  10  Edinb.  Rev.  411;  Parke, 
Lect.  126.  But  anciently  tbe  king  frequently 
replied,  Le  roy  t'avisera.  which  was  In  effect 
withholding  his  assent.  In  France  the  king 
had  the  initiative  of  all  lawTi.  but  not  tha 
■eto.  See  1  Toulller,  Dr.  Ov.  nn.  39,  42,  62, 
note  3. 

VETUS  JUS  (Lat.)  The  old  law:  old  law. 
..  term  used  In  the  civil  law.  sometimes  to 
designate  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and 
Htimes  merely  a  law  which  was  in  force 
nreviouB  to  the  passage  of  a  subsequent  law. 
.  Lex.  A  law  principle  or  doctrine  of 
long  standing. 


'  VEXATA  QUAESTIO 


>  wltb  antiquitat. 


VEXATIOUS  SUIT.  A  eult  which  has  been 
instituted  maliciously,  and  witbout  probable 
cause,  whereby  a  damage  has  ensuod  to  tbe 
delendant 


VI  BONORUM  RAPTORUM  (Lat.)  Inthe 
civil  law.  Of  goods  taken  away  by  force. 
Tbe  name  of  an  action  given  by  the  praetor 
ae  a  remedy  for  the  violent  taking  o(  an- 
other's property.  Inst.  4.  2;  Dig.  47.  8; 
Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  lib.  4.  tit.  2. 


VIA  (Lat.)  A  cart  way.  which  also  In- 
cludes a  foot  way  and  a  horee  way.  See 
"Way." 

VIA  ANTIQUA  VIA  EST  TUTA.    The  old 

way  iB  the  safe  way,    1  Johns.  Ch.  (N,  Y.) 
527,  530. 

VIA  PUBLICA  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  A 
public  way  or  road,  the  land  itself  belonging 
to  the  public.    Dig.  4S.  S.  2.  21. 

VIA  REGIA  (Lat.)  in  English  lav.  Tbe 
king's  highway  for  all  men.  Co.  Lltt.  G6a. 
The  highway  or  common  road,  called  "the 
king's"  highway,  because  authorized  by  him. 
and  under  his  protection.  Cowell.  Called 
also  xia  reoalis.    Fleta,  lib.  1.  c,  24.  S  8, 


VIABILITY  (from  the  French  lie).  Capa- 
bility of  living.  A  term  used  to  denote  the 
power  a  new-born  child  posHesseB  of  contin- 
uing its  Independent  existence. 

That  a  child  may  be  viable.  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  not  only  the  organs  should  be  in  a 
normal  state,  but  likewise  all  the  physiolog- 
ical and  pathological  causes  which  are  capa- 
ble of  oppoaln^g  the  establishment  or  pro- 
longation of  Us  life  be  absent. 

Although  a  child  may  be  born  with  every 
appearance  of  health,  yet.  from  some  mal- 
formation, it  may  not  possess  tbe  physical 
power  to  maintain  life,  but  which  must  cease 
from  necessity.  Under  these  circumstances. 
It  cannot  be  said  to  exist  more  than  tempo- 
rarily,— no  longer,  indeed,  than  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  a  continued  existence  is  im- 
possible. 

It  is  Important  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  viable  and  a  nonviable  child,  al- 
though the  latter  may  outlive  the  former. 
The  viable  child  may  die  of  some  disease  on 
the  day  of  its  birth,  while  a  nonviable  child 
may  live  a  fortnight.  The  former  possesses 
the  organs  essential  to  life,  in  their  integ- 
rity; while  the  latter  has  some  imperfection 


which  prevents  tbe  complete  establishment 

of  life. 

As  it  is  no  evidence  of  nonviablllty  that  a 
child  dies  within  a  few  houra  of  its  birth, 
neither  is  it  a  proof  of  viability  if  a  child 
appears  to  be  well,  and  the  function  of  res- 
piration be  fully  established. 

There  are  many  affections  which  a  child 
may  have  at  birth  that  are  not  necessarily 
mortal,  such  as  transposition  of  some  of  the 
organs,  and  other  malformations.  There  are 
also  many  diseases  which,  witbout  being 
necessarily  mortal,  are  an  impediment  to  the 
establishment  of  independent  life,  affecting 
different  parts  of  the  system,  such  as  Inflam- 
mation, in  addition  to  many  malformations. 
There  is  a  third  class.  In  which  are  many  af- 
fections that  are  necessarily  mortal,  such  as 
a  general  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  tbe  stomach  and  intestines,  developed  be- 
fore birth,  or  the  absence  of  the  stomacli, 
and  a  number  of  other  malformations.  Tbese 
distinctions  are  of  great  importance;  for 
children  affected  by  peculiarities  of  the  first 
order  must  be  considered  as  viable:  affec- 
tions of  the  second  may  constitute  extenu- 
ating circumstances  in  questions  of  infanti- 
cide; while  those  of  the  third  admit  of  no 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  their  viability. 

The  question  of  viability  presents  itself  to 
the  medical  Jurist  under  two  aspects,— first, 
with  respect  to  infanticide,  and,  second,  with 
respect  to  testamentary  grants  and  Inheri- 
tances. Billard,  Infants  (Translation  by 
James  Stewart,  M.  D.)  Appendix;  Brland, 
Med.  Leg.  lere  Partie,  c.  6,  art.  2.  See  2 
Savignay.  Dr.  Rom.  Append.  III.,  for  a  learn- 
ed discussion  of  this  subject 

VIABLE  (Lat.  litae  hatiUi/i.  capable  of  liv- 
ing). A  term  applied  to  a  child  who  is  bom 
alive  in  such  an  advanced  state  of  formation 
as  to  be  capable  of  living.  Unless  he  Is  bom 
viable,  he  acquires  no  rights,  and  cannot 
transmit  them  to  hie  heirs,  and  is  consid- 
ered as  If  he  had  never  been  born.  , 


VIANDER.  In  old  English  law.  A  return- 
ing ofBcer.    7  Mod.  13. 

VICARAGE.  In  ecclesiastical  law.  The 
living  or  benefice  of  a  vicar,  usually  con- 
sisting of  the  small  tithes.  1  Burn.  Ecc. 
Law.  75,  79, 

VICARIU8  NON  HABET  VICARIUM.  A 
deputy  cannot  appoint  a  deputy.  Branch, 
Max.  38;  Broom.  Leg.  Max.  (3d  London  Ed.) 
758;  2  Bouv.  Inst,  note  1300. 

VICE  (I,At.;  ablative  oC  rir-iti.  place).  In 
the  place  or  stead.  Fice  mca.  in  my  place. 
Used  In  the  composition  of  words  denoting 
a  delegated  or  deputed  authority. 

A  term  used  In  the  civil  law  and  In  Lou- 
isiana, by  which  is  meant  a  defect  in  a 
thing;  an  Imperfection.  For  example,  epi- 
lepsy in  a  slave,  roaring  and  crib  biting  in  a 
horse,  are  vices.  Redhibitory  vices  are  those 
for  which  the  seller  will  be  compelled  tg 
annul  a  sale  and  take  back  the  thing  sold. 
Poth.  Vente,  203;  Civ.  Code  La.  arts.^98- 
2507.  •- 


VICE-ADMIRALTY  COURTS 


VIDUA  REGIS 


VICE-ADMIRALTY  COURTS.  In  English 
law.  Courts  established  In  tbe  queen's  pos- 
sessions beyond  tbe  seas,  with  Jurisdiction 
over  maritime  causes.  Including  those  relat- 
ing to  prize.  3  Steph.  CotDm.  435;  3  Bl. 
Comm.  69. 

VICE  CHAMBERLAIN.  A  great  officer 
under  the  lord  chamberlain,  who.  in  the  al>- 
Bence  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  bas  the  con- 
trol and  command  of  the  officers  appertain- 
ing to  that  part  of  the  royal  household  which 
Is  called  the  "chamber."    CowelL 

VICE  CHANCELLOR.  An  equity  Judge 
who  acts  as  assistant  to  the  chancellor,  hold- 
ing a  separate  court,  from  which  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  chancellor. 


VICE  COMES  (Lat.)    The  sheriff. 

VICE  COMES  OICITUR  QUOD  VICEM 
comitis  supplest.  "YU-e  coiiien"  [sherlR]  Is 
so  called  because  he  supplies  the  place  of 
the  "comes"  [earl].    Co.  LItt.  168. 

VICE  COMES  NON  MISIT  BREVE  (lAt. 
the  sherlfl  did  not  send  the  writ).  An  entry 
made  on  the  record  when  nothing  has  been 
done  by  virtue  of  a  writ  which  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  aherift. 

VICE  COMITIS8A  (Law  Lat.)  in  old  Eng- 
lish law.  A  viscountess.  Spelman.  Vice 
comitisga  dotista.  viscountess  dowager.    Com. 


VtCIS  ET  VENELLI8  MUNDANDIS.    An 

ancient  writ  against  the  mayor  or  bailiff  of 
a  town,  etc..  for  the  clean  keeping  of  their 
streets  and  lanea    Reg.  Grig.  267. 

VICOUNTIEL.    Belonging  to  the  sheriff. 

VICOUNTIEL  JURISDICTION.  That  Ju- 
risdiction which  belongs  to  the  officers  of  a 
county;  as  sheriffs,  coroners, , etc. 

VICTU8  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  Sus- 
tenance; support;  the  means  of  living.  The 
word  included  everything  necessary  to  the 
support  of  human  lite  iyuae  ad  vivendum 
homijii  necessaria  Bunt).     Dig.  60.  16.  43. 

VIDAME.  In  French  feudal  law.  Orig- 
inally, an  officer  who  represented  the  bishop, 
as  the  viscount  did  the  count.  In  process  of 
time,  these  dignitaries  erected  their  offices 
into  fiefs,  and  became  feudal  nobles,  such  as 
the  vidame  of  Chartres,  Rheiius.  etc.;  con- 
tinuing to  take  their  titles  from  the  seat  of 
the'blshop  whom  they  represented,  although 
the  lands  held  by  virtue  of  their  flefa  might 
be  situated  elsewhere.     Brande. 

A  chief  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  church 
or  abbey,  who  acted  as  Its  protector.  Steph. 
Lect.  236. 

Blackstoue,  quoting  Camden,  makes  vi- 
dame to  be  a  title  in  old  English  law.  synon- 
ymous with  that  of  valvasor.    1  Bl.  Comm. 


VICE  CONSUL.  An  officer  who  performs 
the  duties  of  a  consul  within  a  part  of  the 
district  of  a  consul,  or  who  acts  In  the  place 
of  a  consul.    See  1  Phil.  Ev.  306. 

VICE  DOMINUS.    A  sheriff;  Ingulp. 

VICE  GERENT.  A  deputy  or  lieutenant. 


VICINAGE.  The  neighborhood;  the  v 


VICINI  vrciNIORA  PRAE8UMUNTUR 
scire.  Neighbors  are  presumed  to  know 
things  of  the  neighborhood,    4  Inst.  173, 

VICINIA  (Lat.  from  liriiiii".  near),  la  the 
civil  law.  Nearness  of  dwelling:  neighbor- 
hood; a  neighborhood;  a  neighboring  place. 
Distinguished  from  conflniiim.  as  being  ap- 
plied to  urban  estates.    Calv.  Lex. 

VICIOUS  INTROMISSION.  In  Scotch  law. 
A  meddling  with  the  movables  of  a  deceased. 


VIDE  (Lat.)  A  word  o(  reference.  Vide 
ante,  or  vide  supra,  refers  to  a  previous  pas- 
sage, vide  post,  or  vide  infra,  to  a  subse- 
quent passage,  In  a  book. 

V1DEBI8  EA  8AEPE  COMMITTI,  QUAE 
saepe  vindicantur.  You  will  see  those  things 
frequently  committed  which  are  frequently 
punished.    3  Inst.  Epilog. 

VIDELICET  (Lat.)  A  Latin  adverb,  signi- 
fying to  wit  that  Is  to  say,  namely:  scilicet. 
This  word  Is  usually  ^brevlated  viz. 

The  office  of  the  videlicet  Is  to  mark  that 
the  party  does  not  undertake  to  prove  the 
precise  circumstances  alleged;  and  In  such 
cases  he  Is  not  required  to  prove  them. 
Steph.  PI.  309;  7  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  42;  4  Johns. 
(N.  Y.)  4E0;  3  Terra  R.  G7.  643;  8  Taunt. 
107;  Greenl.  Ev.  5  60;  1  Litt.  (Ky.)  309. 
See  Yelv.  94:  3  Saund.  291a,  note:  4  Bos.  & 
P.  465;  Dane.  Abr.  Index;  2  Pick.  (Mass.) 
.    214,  222;   16  Mass.  129. 

VIDETUR  QUI  SURDUS  ET  MUTUS  NE 
poet  faire  alienation.  It  seems  that  a  deaf 
and  dumb  man  cannot  alienate,  4  Johna 
Ch.   (N.  Y.)   441,  444. 

VIDIMUS.  We  have  seen.  A  species  of 
(!x  em  pi  1  Beat  I  on  of  the  enrollment  of  charters, 
etc.     An  iTtapeximvs  (g.  v.) 

VIDUA  REGIS.  In  old  English  law.  A 
king's  widow.  The  widow  of  a  tenant  (n 
capite.  So  called  because  she  was  not  al- 
lowed to  marry  a  second  time  without  the 
king's  permission;  obtaining  her  dower  also 


VILLEIN  IN  GROSS 


Irom  the  asetgnmeut  ot  the  king,  and  having 
the  hlng  tor  her  patron  and  defender.  Spel- 
man. 

VIDUITY.  Widowhood. 

VIE  <Fr.)     Life.    See  "Pur  Autre  Vie." 

VIEW.    Inspection;  a  prospect. 

Every  one  Is  entitled  to  a  view  from  hie 
premiBea;  but  he  thereby  acquires  no  right 
over  the  property  of  hie  neighbors.  The 
erection  of  buUdlngB  which  obstruct  a  man's 
view,  therefore,  ie  not  unlawful,  and  Buch 
buildinKs  cannot  be  considered  a  nuisance.  9 
Coke,     5Sb.      See    "Ancient    Lights;"    "Nul- 

In  Practice.    In  most  real  and  mixed 

actions.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  Identity  ot 
land  claimed  with  that  In  the  tenant'e  pos- 
session, the  tenant  Is  allowed,  atter  the  de- 
mandant has  counted,  to  demand  a  view  of 
the  land  In  question,  or.  It  the  auhject  ot 
claim  be  rent,  or  the  like,  a  view  ot  the 
land  out  ot  which  It  Iseuee.  Vlner,  Abr.; 
Comyn.  Dig.;  Booth,  37;  2  Saund.  4&b;  1 
Reeve.  Hlet.  Eng.  Law,  435.  The  term  Is 
also  BotnetlmeB  applied  to  the  practice  ot 
sending  the  Jury,  In  the  custody  ot  an  ofB- 
cer,  to  the  scene  ot  the  transaction  Involved 
in  the  action,  that  they  may  be  the  better 
able  to  understand  the  evidence.  It  ma; 
also  be  ordered  In  a  criminal  trial  to  in- 
struct the  jury  In  respect  to  the  place. 

VIEW  AND  DELIVERY.  When  a  right  ot 
common  Is  exercisable  not  over  the  whole 
waste,  but  only  In  convenient  places  Indi- 
cated from  time  to  time  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor  or  his  bailiff,  it  is  said  to  be  exer- 
cisable after  "view  and  delivery."  Blton, 
Commons.  233. 

VIEW,  DEMAND  OF.     In  real  actions,  the 

defendant  was  entitled  to  demand  a  view, 
that  is,  a  Bight  of  the  thing,  in  order  to  as- 
certain Its  Identity  and  other  clrcumBtances; 
as,  If  a  real  action  were  brought  against  a 
tenant,  and  such  tenant  did  not  exactly  haow 
what  land  It  was  that  the  demandant  asked, 
then  he  might  pray  the  view,  which  was 
that  he  might  see  the  land  which  the  de- 
mandant claimed.     Brown. 

VIEW  OF  AN  INQUEST.  A  view  or  in- 
spection taken  by  a  Jury,  summoned  upon 
an  inquisition  or  Inquest,  of  the  place  or 
property  to  which  the  Inquieltlon  or  inquiry 
refers.    Brown. 

VIEW  OF  FRANK  PLEDGE.  In  English 
law.  An  examination  to  see  it  every  free- 
man within  the  district  had  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  found  nine  freemen  pledg- 
es tor  his  peaceable  demeanor.  1  Reeve, 
Hist.  Eng.  Law,  7.  It  took  place,  originally. 
once  in  each  year,  after  Michaelmas,  and 
subsequently  twice,  atter  Baster  and  Mi- 
chaelmas, at  the  sherlfTs  toum  or  court  leet 
at  that  season  held.  See  "Court  Leet;" 
"Sheriffs  Toum." 


and  make  a  report  ot  the  tacts,  together  with 
their  opinion,  to  the  court.  In  practice,  they 
are  usually  appointed  to  lay  out  roads,  and 

the  like. 

VIGtLANTIBUS  ET  NON  DORMIENTI- 
bua  jura  subaerviunt.  The  laws  serve  the 
vigilant,  not  those  who  sleep.  2  Bouv.  Inst. 
note  2327.  See  "Laches;"  Broom.  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  799. 


VMS  ET  M0DI8  (Lat)  In  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  service  of  a  decree  or  citation 
fils  et  modia.  i.  e..  by  all  "ways  and  means" 
likely  to  affect  the  party  with  knowledge  ot 
its  contents.  Is  equivalent  to  substituted 
service  In  the  temporal  courts,  and  Is  op- 
posed to  personal  service.  Phlltlm.  Ecc.  Law, 
125S,  12S3. 

VILL.  In  England,  this  word  waa  used  to 
signify  the  parts  Into  which  a  hundred  or 
wapentake  was  divided.  Fortesc.  c.  24.  See 
Co.  LItt.  115b.  It  also  signifies  a  town  or 
city.    Barr.  Obs.  St.  133. 

VILLA  EST  EX  PLURIBUS  IMAN8I0NI> 
bus  vlclnata,  et  collata  ex  pluHbus  vicinia, 
et    sub    appellatlone    vlllarum    continentur 

burgi  et  civltatea,  VUI  Is  a  neighborhood  of 
many  mansions,  a  collection  of  many  neigh- 
bors, and  under  the  term  of  "vllls,"  bor- 
oughs and  cities  are  contained.  Co.  Lltt. 
IIB. 

VILLAIN.  An  epithet  used  to  cast  coll- 
tempt  and  contumely  on  the  person  to  whom 
It  Is  applied. 

To  call  a  man  a  villain  In  a  letter  written 
to  a  third  person  will  entitle  him  to  an  ac- 
tion without  proof  of  special  damages.  1 
Bos.  &  P.  331. 

VILLANI8  REGIS  SUBTRACTIS  REDU- 
cendis.  A  writ  that  lay  for  the  bringing 
back  ot  the  king's  bondmen  that  had  been 
carried  away  by  others  out  ot  his  manors 
whereto  they  belonged.    Reg.  Grig.  S7. 

VILLANUM  8ERVITIUM  (Law  Lat.)  In 
old  English  law.  Villein  service.  Fleta.  lib. 
3.  c.  13,  S  1. 

VILLEIN  MUX,  base,  or  flUa,  estate).  A 
person  attached  to  a  manor,  who  was  sub- 
stantially in  the  condition  of  a  slave,  who 
performed  the  base  and  menial  work  upon 
the  manor  for  the  lord,  and  was  generally  a 
subject  of  property,  and  belonging  to  him. 
1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  2fi. 

The  feudal  villein  of  the  lowest  order,  un- 
protected as  to  property,  and  subject  to  the 
most  Ignoble  services.  But  his  circumstan- 
ces were  very  different  from  the  slave  of  the 
Southern  states,  for  no  person  was.  in  the 
eye  ot  the  law.  a  villein,  except  as  to  his 
master;  in  relation  to  all  other  persons  he 
waa  a  freeman.  Litt.  Ten.  5§  1S9,  190;  Hal- 
lam,  View  Mid.  Ages.  vol.  1,  122.  124:  Id. 
vol.  2,  199. 


VILLEIN  REGARDANT 


!  perBon  to  another. 


VILLEIN  SERVICES.  Base,  but  certain 
and  determined,  services,  t  Steph.  Comm. 
(Tth  Ed.)    187. 

VILLEIN  SOCAGE  (Saxon,  soc.  free,  or 
Lat  soca.  a  plougb).  The  villeins,  trom  liv- 
ing on  one  piece  of  land,  came  at  last  to  be 
allowed  to  hold  it  by  tenure  ot  villeinage, 
e.  ff.,  uncertain  menial  services.  These  serv- 
ices at  last  became  Axed;  the  tenure  was 
then  called  "villein  socage."  1  Waabb.  Real 
Prop.  26. 

VILLENAGIUM  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Vlllenage;  the  condition  or  tenure 
of  a  villein;  bondage.    Glanv.  lib.  S,  c.  1. 

VILLENOUS  JUDGMENT.  In  old  English 
law.  A  Judgment  given  by  the  common  law 
in  attaint,  or  In  cases  of  conspiracy. 

Its  effects  were  to  make  the  object  ot  It 
lose  his  liberam  legem,  and  become  Infa- 
mous. He  forfeited  bis  goods  and  chattels, 
and  his  lands  during  life;  and  this  bar- 
barous Judgment  further  required  that  his 
lands  should  t>e  wasted,  bis  bouses  razed, 
his  trees  rooted  up,  and  that  his  body  should 
be  cast  into  prison.  He  could  not  be  a  Juror 
or  witness.  Burrows,  996,  102T;  4  BI.  Comm. 
136. 

VIM  VI  REPELLERE  LICET,  MODO  FIAT 
moderamlne  inculpatae  tutelae,  non  ad  su- 
mendam  vindlctam,  aed  ad  populsandam  In- 
Jurlam.  It  Is  lawful  to  repel  force  by  force; 
but  let  It  be  done  with  the  selt-control  of 
blameless  defense. — not  to  take  revenge,  but 
to  repel  Injury.     Co,  Lltt.  162. 


VINCULO.  In  Spanish  law.  The  bond. 
chain,  or  tie  of  marriage.  White,  New  Re- 
cop,  bk.  1,  tit.  6.  c.  1,  !  2. 

VINCULO  MATRIMONII.    See  "Divorce." 

VINCULUM  (Lat.)  A  chain;  a  connected 
series;  a  connection  or  relation.  See  "Coa- 
sangulnlty." 

A  bond;  a  band;  a  tie.  Vinculum  mafri- 
tnovii.  the  bond  or  tie  of  marriage;  the  matri- 
monial  obligation. 

The  binding  force  of  law.  Obligatw  est 
juris  vinculum,  obligation  is  a  bond  of  law. 
or  legal  tie.     Bracton,  fol.  99. 

VINDEX.    In  the  civil  law,  a  defender. 

VINDICARE  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  To 
claim,  or  challenge;  to  demand  one's  own; 
to  assert  a  right  in  or  to  a  thing;  to  assert 
or  claim  a  property  in  a  thing;  to  claim  a 
thing  as  one's  own.  Calv.  Lex.  To  avenge; 
to  punish. 


VIRES  ACgaiRIT  EUNDO 


VINDICATION.  In  civil  law.  The  claim 
made  to  property  by  the  owner  of  it.  1 
Bell.  Comm.  (5th  Ed.)  ZSl.  See  "Revendi- 
cation." 

VINDICATORY  PARTS   OF   LAWS.     The 

sanction  of  the  laws,  whereby  it  Is  signified 
what  evil  or  penalty  shall  be  Incurred  by 
such  as  commit  any  public  wrongs,  and 
traasgresa  or  neglect  tbelr  duty.  1  Steph. 
Comm.  37;  1  Brown  &  H.  Comm.  B(H. 

VINDICTA.  In  Roman  law.  A  rod  or 
wand,  and.  from  the  use  of  that  instrument 
in  their  course,  various  legal  acts  came  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  term;  e.  g.,  one  of 
the  three  ancient  modes  of  manumission  was 
by  the  vindicta;  also  the  rod  or  wand  inter- 
vened in  the  progress  of  the  old  action  of 
vindicalio,  whence  the  name  of  that  action. 


VIOLENCE.  The  abuse  of  force.  Theorie 
des  Lois  Crlminellcs,  32.  That  fdrce  which 
is  employed  against  common  right,  againat 
the  laws,  and  against  public  liberty.  Merlin. 
Repert.  The  term  Is  synonymous  with 
"physical  force."   31  Conn.  212.    See  "Force." 

VIOLENT  PRESUMPTION.  A  stroag  or 
necessary  presumption.  3  HI.  Comm.  371; 
Burr.  Clrc.  Ev.  60. 

VIOLENT  PROFITS.  In  Scotch  law.  The 
gains  made  by  a  tenant  holding  over  are  so 
called.    Ersk.  Inat.  2.  6.  54. 

VIOLENTA     PRAESUMPTIO    ALIQUAN- 

do  est  plena  probatlo.  Violent  presumption 
is  sometimes  full  proof.    Co.  Lltt.  6b. 

VIPERINA  EST  EXPOSITIO  QUAE  COR- 
rodit  viscera  textus.  That  la  a  viperous  ex- 
position which  gnaws  or  eats  out  the  bowels 
of  the  text.    11  Coke,  34. 

VIR    ET    UXOR   CONSENTUR    IN    LEGE 

una  persona.  Husband  and  wife  are  consid- 
ered one  person  In  law.  Co.  Lltt.  112:  Jenk. 
Cent.  Caa.  27. 

VIR  ET  UXOR  SUNT  QUASI  UNICA  PER- 
8or>a,  quia  caro  et  sanguis  unue;  res  licet  sit 
propria  uxorls,  vir  tamen  ejus  custos,  cum 
sit  caput  mulieris.  Man  and  wife  are,  as  it 
were,  one  person,  because  only  one  flesh  and 
blood;  although  the  property  may  be  the 
wife's,  the  husband  Is  keeper  of  it,  since  he 
Is  the  head  of  the  wife.     Co.  Lltt.  112. 

VIR  MILITAN8  DEO  NON  IMPLICETUR 
secuiaribus  negotiis.  A  man  fighting  for  God 
must  not  be  Involved  In  secular  business. 
Co.  Lltt.  70. 


VINDICATIO  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law.  The  VIRES  ACQUI  RIT  EUNDO.  It  gains 
claiming  a  thing  as  one's  own;  the  assert-  strength  by  continuance.  1  Johns.  Ch.  (N. 
Ing  of  a  right  or  title  In  or  to  a  thing.  Y.)  231,  237. 


VIRGA.  An  obsolete  word,  wblch  BlgnlQes 
a.  rod  or  statf,  such  as  eberillB.  balllllH,  and 
constables  carry  as  a  badge  or  ensign  of 
tbelr  offlce. 

VIRGATA  REGIA  (Law  Lat.)  In  old  Eng- 
lisb  law.  The  royal  verge;  tbe  verge;  tbe 
bounds  of  the  king's  housebold.  within  which 
the  court  of  the  steward  had  Jurisdiction. 
Crabb,  Hist.  Eng.  Law.  1S5.  A  space  of 
twelve  leagues  In  circuit  around  tbe  king's 
palace  or  residence.  Fleta,  lib.  2,  c,  2,  S  2; 
Id.  c.  4.  9  2. 


VIRGO  INTACTA.    A  pure  virgin. 


VIRTUTE  CUJUS.  By  virtue  whereof. 
This  was  the  clause  In  a  pleading  Justifying 
an  entry  upon  land,  by  which  the  party  al- 
leged that  It  was  In  virtue  of  an  order  from 
one  entitled  that  he  entered. 

VIRTUTE  OFFICII  (Lat.)  By  virtue  oC  bis 
ofHce.  A  Bheriff,  a  constable,  and  some  oth- 
er ofHcers  may  virlute  officii  apprehend  a 
man  who  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  In  their 
presence. 

VIS  (Lat.  force).  Any  kind  of  force,  vio- 
lence, or  disturbance  relating  to  a  man's  per- 
eoD  or  bis  property. 

VI&  ABLATIVA  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law. 
Ablative  force;  force  which  is  exerted  In 
taking  away  (auprendo)  a  thing  from  an- 
other.    Calv.  Lex. 

VIS  ARMATA.  In  the  civil  and  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Armed  force;  force  exerted  by 
means  of  arms,  weapons,  or  anything  that 
can  hurt  or  Injure. 

VIS  CLANDESTINA  (Lat.)  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Clandestine  force:  such  as  is  used 
by  night.    Bracton.  (ol.  162. 

VIS  COMPULSIVA.  In  civil  and  old  Eng- 
lish law.  Compulsive  force;  that  which  Is 
exerted  to  compel  another  to  do  an  act 
'against  his  will;  force  exerted  by 
or  terror.    Bracton.  fol.  162. 

VIS  DIVINA  (Lat.)  In  the  dvll  law.  Di- 
vine or  superhuman  force;  the  act  of  God. 
Dig.  19.  2.  25.  6. 

VIS  EXPULSIVA  tl-at.)  In  old  English 
law.  Expulsive  force:  force  used  to  expel 
another,  or  put  him  out  of  his  possessii 
Bracton  contrasts  it  with  uis  simpleT.  and 
divides  it  into  expulsive  force  with 
and  expulsive  force  without  arms.  Bracton, 
fol.  162. 

VIS  EXTURBATIVA  (Lat.)  In  the  civil 
law.  Eitifrbative  force;  force  used  to  thrust 
out   lexturbare)    another.       Force  used  b^ 


VIS  SIMPLEX 

tween  two  contending  claimants  of  poesea- 
slon,  the  one  endeavoring  to  thrust  out  the 
her.     Calv.  Lex. 

VIS  FLUMINIB  (Lat.)  In  the  civil  law. 
The  force  of  a  river  or  stream;  the  force 
exerted  by  tbe  rapidity  or  magnitude  of  a 
current  of  water, 

VIS  IMPRESSA  (Lat.)    Immediate  force; 

original   force.     This  phrase  is  applied  to 

cases   of  treepass    when   a  questiou   arises 

whether  an  injury  has  been  caused  by  a  di- 

.  force,  or  one  which  Is  Indirect.    When 

original  force,  or  ria  iini>rriiaa.  had  ceas- 

.0  act  before  the  Injury  commenced,  then 

there  is  no  force,  the  effect  is  mediate,  and 

the  proper  remedy  is  trespass  on  the  case. 

When  the  injury  is  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  force,  or  vit  proxima.  tres- 
iBB  vi  el  armis  lies.     3  Bout.  Inst,  note 
S3;  4  Bouv.  Inst,  note  35S3. 

VIS  INERMIS.  In  old  English  law.  Un- 
armed force;  the  opposite  of  -via  armata." 
Bracton,  fol.  162. 

VIS  INJURIOSA.  In  old  English  law. 
Wrongful  force;  otherwise  called  •'ilticita" 
(unlawful).    Bracton,  fol.  162. 

VIS  INQUIETATIVA.  In  the  civil  law. 
Disquieting  force.  Calv.  Lex.  Bracton  de- 
flnes  it  to  be  where  one  does  not  permit  an- 
other to  use  his  possession  quietly  and  In 
peace.    Bracton.  fol.  162. 

,  VIS  LAICA.  In  old  English  law.  Lay 
force:  an  armed  force  used  to  hold  posses- 
sion of  a  church.    Reg.  Orig.  69,  60. 


VIS  MAJOR  (Lot.)  A  superior  force.  In 
law  It  signifies  inevitable  accident. 

This  term  Is  used  in  the  cIvU  law  In  nearly 
the  same  way  that  the  words  "act  ol  God" 
(Q.  V.)  are  used  In  the  common  law.  Gen- 
erally, no  one  is  responsible  for  an  accident 
which  arises  from  the  vU  major;  but  a  man 
may  be  so  where  he  has  stipulated  tbat  he 
would,  and  when  be  has  been  guilty  of  a 
fraud  or  deceit  2  Kent.  Comm.  44S:  Poth. 
Fret  a  Usage,  notes  48,  60;  Story,  Ballm. 
S  25. 

VIS  PERTURBATIVA  (Lat.)  In  old 
English  law.  Perturbatlve  force.  Force 
used  between  parties  contending  tor  a  pos- 
session ;  or,  as  Bracton  explains  it,  where 
one  contends  that  he  possesses  the  thing, 
though  he  has  not  tbe  right,  and  the  other 
asserts  that  he  is  in  poesesalan,  since  he  has 
the  right  l«6t  guts  contendil  ae  possidere 
rum  jus  non  habeat,  et  alius  dicat  se  esse 
in  possessione.  cum  jus  habeat).  Bracton, 
fol.  162. 


VIS  SIMPLEX.  Id  old  English  law.  Simple 


VOCABULA.  ETC. 


or  mere    lorce.     Diatingulshed  by  Bracton 
Irom  "vis  armata,"  and  also  from  "vis  expuU   J 
Siva."    BractoD,  tol.  1G2. 

VISA.  In  civil  law.  The  formula  put 
upon  an  act;  a  reg;leter;  a  commercial  book. 
In  order  to  approve  of  It  and  authenticate 

it. 

VISCOUNT  (Lat.  cice  cornea).  This  name 
.was  made  use  of  as  an  arbitrary  title  of 
bonor,  without  any  oDIce  pertaining  to  it,  by 
Henry  VI.  for  the  flrst  time.  The  sberift  or 
earl's  deputy  holds  tbe  ofDce  of  nice  comes, 
of  which  viscount  Is  a  translation,  but  used, 
as  we  have  Just  seen,  in  a  different  sense. 
The  dignity  of  a  viscount  is  next  to  an  earl. 
1  Bl.  Comin.  397. 

VISE.  An  Indorsement  on  a  passport  by 
tbe  authorities,  denoting  that  it  baa  been 
examined,  and  that  tbe  person  wbo  bears 
It  Is  permitted  to  proceed  on  his  Journey. 
Webster. 

VISITATION.    The  act  of  examining  Into 

the  affairs  of  a  corporation. 

The  power  o(  visitation  is  applicable  only 
to  ecclesiastical  and  eleemosynary  corpora- 
tions. 1  Bl.  Comm,  480;  3  Kyd,  Corp.  174. 
The  visitation  of  civil  corporations  la  by  the 
government  ItBeif.  through  tbe  medium  of 
the  courts  of  justice.  See  2  Kent,  Comm. 
240. 

VISITATION  AND  SEARCH.  In  interna- 
tlonal  law.  The  right  of  a  belligerent  to 
board  neutral  private  vessels  on  the  blgh 
seas,  or  in  the  waters  of  either  belligerent, 
and  examine  tbeir  papers  and  cargo.  See 
WbeatOD,  Int.  Law.  %  525;  Hall,  Int.  Law,  p. 
724. 

VISITATION  BOOKS.  Com pilaUons  made 
out  or  collected  by  the  heralds  In  the  circuits 
which  tbelr  commissions  authorized  them  to 
make,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  tbe 
state  of  families  and  registering  marriages 
and  descents  which  were  verified  to  them  by 
oath.  They  are  good  evidence  of  pedigree. 
3  Bt.  Comm.  105. 

VISITER.  An  Inspector  of  the  govern' 
ment,  of  corporations,  or  bodies  politic.  1 
Bl.  Comm.  482.  See  Dane,  Altr.  Index;  7 
Pick.  (Mass.)  303;  12  Pick.  (Mass.)  244. 

VI6NE.  The  neighborhood;  a  neighbor- 
ing place;  a  place  near  at  hand;  tbe  venue. 

Formerly  tbe  visne  was  confined  to  the 
Immediate  neighborhood  where  the  cause  of 
action  arose,  and  many  verdicts  were  dis- 
turbed because  the  vIsne  was  too  large, 
which  becoming  a  great  grievance,  several 
statutes  were  passed  to  remedy  the  evil.  21 
Jac.  I.  c.  13,  gives  aid  after  verdict, .  where 
tbe  vlane  Is  partly  wrong,— that  is,  where  it 
Is  warded  out  of  too  many  or  too  few  places 
in  the  county  named.  16  ft  17  Car.  II.  c.  8, 
goes  further,  and  cures  defects  of  the  visne 
vrbolly,  so  that  the  cause  Is  tried  by  a  Jury 
of  the  proper  county.    See  "Venue." 


VITIUMCLERICI  NOCERE  NON  DEBET. 
Clerical  errors  ought  not  to  prejudice.  Janh. 
Cent.  Cas.  23;  Dig.  34.  6.  3. 

VITIUM  EST  QUOD  FUGI  DEBET,  NE, 
8l  rationern  non  Invenlas,  mox  legem  eine 
ratlone  e««e  ciames.  It  Is  a  fault  which 
ought  to  be  avoided,  that  if  you  cannot  dis- 
)r  the  reason,  you  should  presently  ex- 
claim that  tbe  law  is  without  reason.  Elles- 
mere,  Postn.  86- 

VITIUM  SCRIPTORIS.  In  old  English 
law.  Tbe  fault  or  mistake  of  a  writer  or 
copyist;   a  clerical  error.     Gilh.  For.  Rom. 


VIVA  AQUA.  In  tbe  civil  law.  Living 
water;  running  water;  that  which  Issues 
from  a  spring  or  fountain  (guae  fonte  exit). 
Calv.  Lex. 


VIVA  VOCE  (I^t.wlthllvlngvolce).  Ver- 
bally. It  is  said  a  witness  delivers  bis  evi- 
dence ifiuo  voce  when  he  does  so  in  open 
court.  The  term  is  opposed  to  "deposition." 
It  is  sometimes  opposed  to  "ballot;"  as,  the 
people  vote  by  ballot,  hut  their  representa- 
tives in  the  legislature  vote  viva  voce. 

VIVA  VOX  (LaL)  The  living  voice;  oral 
utterance,  as  distinguished  from  written 
words.  Hence  the  common  phrase,  ilia 
voce,  by  word  of  mouth. 

VIVARIUM,  or  VIVARY  (Lat.  from  tiius. 

In  the  CIvti  Law.    An  inclosed  place, 

where  live  wild  animals  are  kept.  Calv. 
Lex.;  Spelman;  A.  Qeil.  NocL  Att  11.  20. 

In  Old  English  Law.    A  place  la  land 

or  water  where  living  things  are  kept;  a 
vlvary.  Moat  commonly  in  law  it  slgnldes 
a  park,  warren,  or  Ssbery.  In  the  statute 
of  Merton  (c,  11)  it  is  taken  for  a  warren 
and  Bsbery.  2  Inst  100;  Fleta,  lib.  2,  c. 
41.  g  2. 

VIVUM  VADIUM.    See  "Vadium  Vivum." 

ViX  (Lat.)     Scarcely;  hardly;  rarely. 

VIX  ULLA  LEX  FIERI  POTEST  QUAE 
omnibus  commoda  sit,  sed  bI  majorl  parti 
prospiclat,  utiiis  eat.  Scarcely  any  law  can 
be  made  which  is  beneQcial  to  all;  but  if  Jt 
beneflt  tbe  majority.  It  is  useful.  Plowd. 
369. 

VOCABULA  ARTIS  (Lat.)  Words  of  art; 
"vocables"  of  art;  technical  terms.  Co.  Lltt. 
pret.;   5  Coke.  121b. 

VOCABULA  ARTIUM  EXPLICANDA 
aunt  aecundum  definltlones  prudentlum. 
Terms  of  art  should  be  explained  according 
to  the  definitions  of  those  who  are  most  ex- 
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perlenced  in  that  art.  Puffesdorff,  de  Oft 
Horn.  lib.  1,  c.  IT,  i  3;  OroUuB  d«  Jure  Belli, 
lib.  2.  c.  16.  i  3. 


VOCATIO  IN  JUS  (Lat)  In  Roman  law. 
According  to  the  practice  In  the  legis  ac- 
(ione«  of  the  Roman  law,  a  person  having  a 
demand  against  another  verbally  cited  him 
to  go  with  him  to  the  praetor; 
In  jus  te  voco.  This  waa  di 
catio  in  }ui.  If  a  person  thui 
refused  to  go,  he  could  be  compelled  by  force 
to  do  80,  unless  he  found  a  vindei, — that  la, 
a  procurator,  or  a  person  to  undertake  his 
cauee.  When  the  parties  appeared  before 
the  praetor,  they  went  through  the  particu- 
lar formalities  required  by  the  action  ap- 
plicable to  the  cause.  If  the  cause  was  not 
ended  tbe  same  day,  the  parties  promised  to 
appear  again  at  another  day.  which  was 
called  vadimoniitm.    See  Matt  v.  25. 


VOCO  (Lat)  In  Civil  and  old  English  law. 
I  call;  I  summon;  I  vouch.  In  jaa  roro  U, 
I  summon  you  to  court;  I  summon  you  be- 
fore the  praetor.  The  formula  by  which  a 
Roman  action  was  anciently  commenced. 
Adams,  Rom.  Ant  242.  Voco  taiem.  I  call  or 
Touch  such  a  one.  The  old  formula  of  vouch- 
ing to  warranty.    Bracton,  fol.  382b, 

VOID.  That  which  has  no  force  or  effect. 
"Void"  Is  often  looeeiy  used  in  the  sense  of 
■■voidable"  iq.v.)     See  41  Pa.  St.  IS. 

VOIDABLE.  That  which  has  some  force 
or  effect,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  some 
Inherent  quality,  may  be  legally  annulled  or 
avoided. 

VOIR  DIRE.  A  preliminary  examination 
of  a  witness  or  venireman  to  ascertain 
whether  he  Is  competent. 

VOLENTI  NON  FIT  INJURIA.  He  who 
consents  cannot  receive  an  injury.  2  Bout. 
Inst,  notes  2279,  2327;  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  (3d 
London  Ed.)  245;  Shelf.  Mar.  &  DIt.  449; 
Wingate,  Max.  482;  4  Term  R.  657;  Plowd. 
501. 


VOLUMEN  (Lat  from rodeir, to  roll).  In 
the  cItI]  law.  A  volume;  bo  called  from  Its 
form,  being  rolled  up. 

V0LUMU6.  We  will.  The  first  word  of  a 
clause  In  the  royal  writs  of  protection  and 
letters  patent. 


VOLUNTAS,  ETC. 


VOLUNTARY  ASSIGNMENT.  An  assign- 
ment made  by  a  debtor  in  trust  (or  the  ben- 
eflt  of  his  creditors.  So  called  in  contradis- 
tlnctloa  from  "compulsory  assignments,"  or 
such  as  are  made  under  statutes  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  Insolvency,  or  by  order  of  some 
competent  court.  Burrlll,  Assignm.  p.  4;  10 
Paige  (N.  Y.)  446;  1  Comst  (N.  Y.)  201. 

VOLUNTARY  CONVEYANCE.  Tbe  trana- 
fer  of  an  estate  made  without  any  adequate 
consideration  of  value. 

VOLUNTARY  DEPOSIT.  In  civil  law.  A 
deposit  which  is  made  by  the  mere  consent 
or  agreement  of  tbe  parties.  1  Bouv.  Inst 
note  1064.    See  "Deposit." 

VOLUNTARY  ESCAPE.  The  giving  to  a 
prisoner  voluntarily  any  liberty  not  author- 
ized by  law.  5  Mass.  310;  2  Chipm.  (Vt) 
II;  3  Har.  4  J.  (Md.)  SG9;  2  Har.  &  G.  (Md.) 
106;  2  Bouv.  Inst  note  2332.    See  ■'Escape." 


willing 


VOLUNTARY  JURISDICTION.     In  eccle- 
siastical   law.     That    kind    of    Jurisdiction 

which  requires  no  Judicial  proceedings;  as, 
the  granting  letters  of  administration  and 
receiving  the  probate  of  wills. 


VOLUNTARY  NONSUIT.  Inpractlce.  The 
abandonment  of  his  cause  by  a  plaintiff,  and 
an  agreement  that  a  Judgment  for  costs  be 
entered  against  him.  3  Bouv.  Inst  note 
3306. 

VOLUNTARY  OATH.  An  oath  taken  In 
some  extrajudicial  matter,  or  before  some 
magistrate  or  ofbcer  who  cannot  compel  it  to 

be  taken. 

VOLUNTARY  PAYMENT,  That  made  by 
free  will  and  choice.  Not  compelled  by 
process  or  force. 

VOLUNTARY  REDEMPTION.  In  Scotch 
law.  Where  a  mortgagee  receives  the  sum 
due  into  his  own  hand^  and  discharges  the 
mortgage,  without  any  consignation.  Bell. 
Diet 

VOLUNTARY  SALE.     One  made  freely.  ' 
without   constraint,   by  tbe  owner    of    the 
thing  sold.    1  Bouv.  Inst  note  974. 

VOLUNTARY  WASTE.  That  which  is 
either  active  or  willful,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  which  arises  from  mere  negligence, 
which  Is  called  ■'permleslve"  waste.  2  Bout. 
Inst.  2394  et  aeq.    See  "Waste." 

VOLUNTAS  D0NAT0RI8,  IN  CHARTA 
donl  sul  manlfeate  expreaaa  obaervetur.  The 
will  of  the  donor,  clearly  expressed  In  the 
deed,  should  be  observed.    Cki.  Lltt  21a. 


VOLUNTAS  EST,  ETC.  (9i 

VOLUNTAS  EST  JUSTA  SENTENTIA 
de  eo  quod  quU  post  mortem  auam  fieri  velit. 
A  'Will  fa  an  exact  opinion  or  determination 
cODcernlng  that  which  each  one  wishes  to  be 
done  after  his  death. 

VOLUNTAS  ET  PROPOSITUM  DISTIN- 
guunt  malefleia.  The  will  and  the  proposed 
end  dlstlDgulab  crimes.     Bractoo,  2b,  136b. 

VOLUNTAS  FACIT  QUOD  IN  TE8TA- 
in«nto  scriptum  valeat.  The  will  of  the  tes- 
tator gives  validity  to  what  Is  written  In 
the  wilL    Dig.  30.  1.  12.  3. 

VOLUNTAS  IN   DELICTIS  NON  EXtTUS 

spectatur.  Id  olTenBea,  the  will,  and  not  the 
coiiBequenceB,  are  to  be  looked  to.    2  Inst.  57, 

VOLUNTAS  REPUTABATUR  PRO  FAC- 
to.  The  will  is  to  be  taken  lor  the  deed. 
3  lost.  69. 

VOLUNTAS  TESTAT0RI8  AMBULATO- 
ria  eat  usque  ad  mortem.  The  will  of  a  tes- 
tator is  ambulatory  until  his  death;  that  la. 
he  may  change  It  at  any  time.  See  1  Bouv. 
Inst,  note  S3:  4  Coke.  61. 

VOLUNTAS  TESTATORIS  HABET  IN- 
terpretatlonem  latam  et  benfgnam.  The  will 
of  a  testator  has  a  broad  and  liberal  Inter- 
pretation. Jenk.  Cent.  Cas.  260;  Dig.  50.  17. 
12. 

VOLUNTAS  ULTIMA  TESTATORIS  EST 
p«rlmplenda  secundum  veram  intentionem 
■uam.  The  last  will  ol  a  testator  Is  to  be 
fulfilled  according  to  his  true  intention.  Co. 
Litt.  322. 

VOLUNTEERS.  Persons  who  receive  a 
voluntary  conveyance. 

It  Is  a  general  rule  of  the  courts  of  equity, 
that  they  will  not  assist  a  mere  volunteer 
■who  has  a  defective  conveyance.  Fonbl.  Eq. 
bk.  1,  c.  6,  i  2.  And  see  the  note  there  for 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  See,  generally, 
1  Madd.  271;  1  Supp.  Ves.  Jr.  320;  2  Supp. 
Ves.  Jr.  321;  Powell,  Mortg.  Index;  4  Bouv. 
Inst,  notes  3968-3973. 

In     Military     Law.     Persona    who.   In 

time  of  war,  voluntarily  enlist  in  the  mili- 
tary service. 

Their  rights  and  duties  are  prescribed  by 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  different  statee, 
but  when  In  actual  service,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  tbe  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
the  articles  of  war. 

VOTE.  Suffrage;  the  voice  of  an  Individ- 
ual in  making  a  choice  by  many.  The  total 
number  of  voices  given  at  an  election;  as, 
the  presidential  vote. 


VOUCHEE.  In  common  recoverieB,  the 
person  who  Is  called  to  warrant  or  defend 
the  title  is  catted  the  "vouchee."  2  Bouv. 
Inst  note  2093. 


VOUCHER. 

— • — In  Account*.  An  account  book  in 
which  are  entered  the  acquittances  or  war- 
rants for  the  accountant's  discharge.  Any 
acquittance  or  receipt  which  is  evidence  of 
payment,  or  of  the  debtor's  being  discharged. 
See  3  Halst.  <N.  J.)  299:  1  Mete.  (Mass.) 
218. 

In  Old  Conveyancing.    The-person  on 

whom  tbe  tenant  to  the  praecipe  calls  to  de- 
fend the  title  to  the  land,  because  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  warranted  the  title  to  him  at 
the  time  of  the  original  purchase. 

The  person  usually  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose Is  the  crier  of  the  court,  who  is  there- 
fore called  the  "common  voucher."  Cruise. 
Dig.  tit.  36,  c.  3,  !  1;  Z2  Viner,  Abr.  26: 
Dane.  Index.    See  "Recovery." 

VOUCHER  TO  WARRANTY.  The  calling 
one  who  has  warranted  lands,  by  the  party 
warranted,  to  come  and  defend  the  eult  for 
him.    Co.  LitL  101b. 

VOUS  VEIES  (VOIES,  or  VEITZ)  BIEN 
coment  (Law  Fr.  you  see  well  how).  For- 
mal words  anciently  used  by  counsel  in  ad- 
dressing the  court,  y.  B.  T.  1  Edw.  III.  9; 
Y.  B.  H.  2  Edw.  III.  9;  Y.  B.  P.  8  Edw.  111. 
23;  Y.  B,  M.  4  Hen.  VI.  1. 

VOX  EM198A  VOLAT;  LITERA  SCRIP- 
ta  manet.  Words  spotien  vanish ;  words 
written  remain.  A  written  contract  cannot 
be  varied  by  parol  proof.  Broom,  Leg.  Max. 
(3d  London  Ed.)  594;  1  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  571, 
S72. 

VULGARIS  OPINIO  EST  DUPLEX,  VIZ., 
orta  Inter  graves  et  diecretoa,  quae  multum 
veritatis  habet,  et  opinio  orta  Inter  leves  et 
vulgares   homines  absque    specie   verltatle. 

Common  opinion  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  that 
which  arises  among  grave  and  discreet  men, 
which  has  much  truth  in  it,  and  that  which 
arises  among  tight  and  common  men,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  truth.    4  Coke,  107. 

VULGARIS  PURGATIO  (Law  Lat.)  In  old 
English  law.  Common  purgation;  a  name 
given  to  the  trial  by  ordeal,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  canonical  purgation,  which  was  by 
the  oath  of  the  party.    4  Bl.  Comm.  342. 

VULGO  CONCEPTI  (Lat.)  In  tbe  civil 
law.  Spurious  children;  bastards;  those 
who  cannot  point  out  their  father,  or,  if 
they  can.  have  him  for  a  father  whom  It  is 
not  lawful  to  have  {qui  patrem  demonatrare 
non  possunt.  ve!  qui  poasunt  guidem,  aed 
earn  habenl  guem  habere  non  licet).  Dig. 
1.  5.  23. 

VULGO  QUAESITI  (X^t.)  In  the  civil  law. 
Spurious  children;  literally,  gotten  from  the 
people;  the  offspring  of  promiscuous  cohab^ 
Itatlon,  who  are  considered  as  having  no 
father.    Inst.  3.  4.  3;  Id.  3.  E.  4. 
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WACREOUR 
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WACREOUR    (Law  Fr.)     In  old  EnglUh 
law.    A  vagabond  or  vagrant,     he  leaereours 


per  piiu».     Britt.  c.   29, 

WADSET.     In   Scotch  law.     A  right  by 

which  lands  or  other  heritable  BubJectB  are 
Implgnorated  by  the  proprietor  to  bis  cred- 
itor in  security  ot  his  debt.  Like  other  her- 
itable rights,  It  is  protected  by  aelaln. 

Wadsets,  by  the  present  practice,  are  com- 
moQly  made  out  In  the  (orm  of  mutual  con- 
tracts, in  which  one  party  sells  the  land. 
and  the  other  grants  the  right  of  reversloii. 
Erek.  Inst.  2.  8.  1.  2. 

Wadsets  are  proper,  where  the  use 'of  the 
land  shall  go  lor  the  use  of  the  money;  Im- 
.  proper,  where  the  reverser  agrees  to  make 
up  the  deficiency;  and  where  It  amounts  to 
more,  the  surpluB  profit  of  the  land  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  extinction  of  the  principal. 
Ersk.  laet.  2.  S.  12.  IS. 


WAGE.  To  give  a  pledge  or  security  for 
the  performance  of  anything;  as.  to  wage  or 
gage  deliverance,  to  wage  law.  etc.  Co.  Lltt. 
2S4.    This  word  Is  but  little  used. 

WAGER.     A  bet   (9.  r.) 

WAGER  OP  BATTEL.  A  Buperetltloua 
mode  of  trial  which  till  lately  disgraced  the 
English  taw. 

The  last  case  of  this  kind  was  commenced 
In  the  year  1817,  but  not  proceeded  In  to 
Judgment;  and  at  the  nest  session  of  the 
British  parliament  an  act  was  passed  to 
abolish  appeals  of  murder,  treason,  felony, 
or  other  offenses,  and  wager  of  battel,  or 
Joining  Issue  or  trial  by  battel.  In  writs  of 
right.  59  Geo.  III.  c.  46.  For  the  history 
ot  this  species  of  trial,  see  3  Bl.  Gomm.  337; 
4  BI.  Comm.  347;  Bnc.  "Gage  de  Batallle;" 
Stepb.  Pi.  122,  and  Append,  note  35. 

WAGER  OF  LAW.  In  old  practice.  Aa 
oath  taken  by  a  defendant  in  an  action  of 
debt  that  he  does  not  owe  the  claim,  sup- 
ported by  the  oaths  of  eleven  neighbors. 

When  an  action  of  debt  Is  brought  against 
a  man  upon  a  simple  contract,  and  the  de- 
fendant pleads  nil  debit,  and  concludes  his 
plea  with  this  plea,  with  this  formula,  "And 
this  he  1b  ready  to  defend  against  him  the 
said  A.  B.  and  his  suit,  as  the  court  of 
our  lord  the  king  here  shall  consider,"  etc., 
he  Is  then  put  In  sureties  (radios)  to  wage 
his  law  on  a  day  appointed  by  the  Judge. 
The  wager  of  law  consists  in  an  oath  taken 
by  the  defendant  on  the  appointed  day,  and 
confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  eleven  neighbors 
or  compurgators.  This  oath  had  the  effect 
ot  a  verdict  In  favor  of  the  defendant,  and 


was   only   allowed    In   the  actions   of  debt 

on  simple  contract  and  detinue;  nor  was  It 
allowed  to  any  one  not  of  good  character. 
In  consequence  of  this  privilege  of  the  de- 
fendant, assumpRit  displaces  debt  as  a  form 
of  action  on  simple  contracts,  and.  Instead 
of  detinue,  trover  was  used.  But  In  Eng- 
land, wager  of  law  was  abolished  by  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.  42,  5  13.  And  even  before  Its 
abolition  It  had  fallen  Into  disuse.  It  was 
last  used  as  a  mettiod  ot  defense  In  2  Barn, 
ft  C.  S38,  where  the  defendant  offered  to 
wage  his  law,  but  the  plaintiff  abandoned 
the  case.  This  was  In  1824.  If  It  ever  had 
any  existence  in  the  United  States.  It  is  now 
completely  abolished.  S  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  642. 
The  name  (In  law  Latin,  vadiatio  legU) 
comes  from  the  defendant's  being  put  In 
pledges  (vadios)  to  make  his  oath  on  the 
appointed  day.  There  was  a  similar  oath  In 
the  Roman  law.  and  In  the  laws  of  most 
of  the  nations  tliat  conquered  Rome.  It  was 
very  early  in  use  in  England,  as  Oianvllle 
distinctly  describes  It.  Glanv.  lib.  1,  c.  9. 
12.  Soe  Steph.  Pi.  124,  250.  and  note  xxzlx.; 
2  Inst.  119;  Mod.  Entr.  179;  Lilly.  Entr. 
467;  3  Chit  PI.  497;  13  Vlner,  Abr.  58;  Bac. 
Abr.;  Dane,  Abr.  Index.  For  the  origin  of 
this  form  ot  trial,  see  Steph.  PI.  note  xxxlx.; 
Co.  Lltt.  394,  39&;  3  Bl.  Comm.  341. 

WAGER  POLICY.  In  Insurance  law.  A 
policy  without  any  real  interest  to  suppori 
it;  a  policy  In  which  the  Insured  has  no 
interest,  being  In  fact  nothing  more  than  a 
wager  or  bet  between  the  parties,  whether 
such  a  voyage  would  be  performed,  or  such 
a  ship  arrive  safe.  3,  Kent,  Comm.  277,  278. 
A  mere  hope  or  expectation,  without  some 
Interest  in  the  subject  matter,  is  a  wager 
policy.  Id,  275.  Mr.  Arnould  deflnes  a 
wager  policy  to  be  "one  In  which  the  par- 
ties, by  express  terms,  disclaim,  on  the  face 
of  it,  the  intention  of  making  a  contract  of 
indemnity.''  1  Arnould,  Ins.  276  (281,  Per- 
kins Ed.)  Policies  of  this  kind  are  now 
generally  held  to  be  illegal.  Id.  285  (289); 
1  Duer,  Ins.  93-95,  154,  155. 


WAGES.  A  compensation  given  to  a  hired 
person  for  manual  or  other  inferior  serv- 

The  term  "wages"  does  not  include  "sal- 
ary," and  the  term  "wages  earned"  Is  an 
apt  expression  In  regard  to  laborers  who 
are  only  entitled  to  pay  for  services  actual- 
ly rendered,  but  Is  entirely  Inappropriate 
when  used  concerning  public  officers  or 
clerks  who  receive  annual  salaries,  which 
are  not  due  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
who  are  entitled  to  be  paid  so  long  as  they 
hold  their  offices,  without  regard  to  tha 
services  rendered.  25  Abb.  N.  C.  (N,  Y.) 
,368.    See  "Salary." 
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WAIFS.  Stolen  goodBwaived  orecattered 
by  a.  thief  In  his  flight  In  order  to  effect  his 
escape. 

Such  goods,  by  the  English  common  law, 
belong  to  the  king.  1  Bl.  Comm.  296;  5 
Coke,  109;  Cro.  Eliz,  691.  This  prerogative 
has  never  been  adopted  here  against  the 
true  oyner,  and  never  put  In  practice 
against  the  finder,  'though  against  him  there 
would  be  better  reason  for  adopting  it.  2 
Kent.  Comm.  292.  See  Corny n.  Dig.;  1 
Brown,  Civ.  Law,  239,  note. 


WAIN    BOTE.     Ttmb 
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wagon 


WAINABLE.  In  old  records.  That  may 
be  plowed  or  manured;  tillable.  Cowell; 
Blount. 

WAINAGC.  In  old  English  law.  The  team 
and  Instruments  ot  husbandry  belonging  to 
a  countryman,  and  especially  to  a  TllleiD 
who   was  required   to  perform  agricultural 

services. 

WAINAGIUM  <Saxon  icofg;  Lat.  tagtna). 
What  U  necessary  to  the  farmer  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  land.  Barr.  Obs.  St.  p.  12; 
Magna  Charta,  c.  14.  According  to  Selden 
and  Lord  Bacon,  It  Is  not  the  same  as  con- 
tenenifnlum,  used  In  the  same  chapter  o( 
Magna  Charta,  meaning  the  power  of  enter- 
taining guests,  or  countenance,  as  common 
people  say. 

WAITING  CLERKS.  Officers  whose  duty 
it  formerly  was  to  wait  in  attendance  upon 
the  court  of  chancery.  The  office  was  abol- 
ished in  1S42  by  St.  5  ft  3  Vict.  c.  103. 
Mozley  ft  W. 

WAIVE.  A.  term  applied  to  a  woman  as 
"outlaw"  is  applied  to  a  man.  A  man  is  an 
outlaw;  a  woman  Is  a  waive.    Crabb. 

To  abandon  or  forsake  a  right. 

To  abandon  without  right;  as,  "if  the  fel- 
on waives, — that  is,  leaves  any  goods  Id  his 
flight  from  those  w^o  either  pursue  him.  or 
are  apprehended  by  him  so  to  do.- — he  for- 
feits themi  whether  they  be  his  own  goods, 
or  goods  stolen  by  him."  Bac.  Abr.  "For- 
feiture" (B). 

WAIVER.  The  voluntary  surrender  and 
relinquUhment  of  a  right.    29  Minn.  191. 

It  la  a  somewhat  narrower  term  than 
'Abandonment"  {q.  v.),  and  Is  applied  to 
rights,  not  to  property. 

To  constitute  a  waiver  proper,  there  must 
ordinarily  be  a  valuable  consideration  (75 
N.  Y.  453).  a  full  Itnowledge  of  the  right 
to  be  waived  (48  N.  Y.  399),  and  an  actual 
Intent  to  waive  (15  Gray  [Mass.]  229);  but 
where  there  are  circumstances  ot  estoppel,  i. 
e..  where  a  party  has  misled  another  to  his 
prejudice  as  to  Intent  to  insist  on  a  right. 
Itamounts  to  a  waiver,  irrespective  of  In- 
tent (7  Lea  TTenn.]  467)  or  consideration 
(30  N.  Y.  164);  aid  there  are  certain  acts 
to  which  the  law  Imputes  the  character  of 
a  waiver.  Irrespective  of  Intent,  as  the  right 
to  a  dilatory  plea  la  waived  by  pleading  to 
th<<  merits  <  29  Conn.  S2). 


1)  WAPENTAKE 

Unless  affected  by  the  statute  of  frauds 
(9  Wend.  [N.  Y.]  79),  no  special  formali- 
ties are  required,  and  even  a  writing  under 
seal  may  be  waived  by  parol  (101  U.  S. 
527). 


WAKENING.  In  Scotch  law.  The  revival 
of  an  action. 

An  action  is  said  to  sleep  when  It  lies 
over,  not  insisted  on  for  a  year.  In  which 
case  it  is  suspended.  Ersk.  Inst.  4.  1.  33. 
With  us  a  revival  is  by  scire  faciaa. 

WALAPAUZ  (Lomb.)  In  old  Lombardlo 
law.  The  disguising  the  head  or  face,  with 
the  intent  of  committing  a  theft  LL,  Lon- 
gobard.  lit.  IS.  cap.  ult 

WALE8CHERY.    The  being  a  Welshman. 


WALKERS.  Foresters  who  have  the  care 
of  a  certain  space  of  ground  assigned  to 
them.    Cowell. 

WALLA,  or  WALLIA  (Law  Lat.;  from 
Saxon  iCTil;  Lat  vallum).  In  old  English 
law.  A  bank  of  earth  cast  up  for  a  mound, 
or  boundary;  a  wall;  a  sea  wall,  2  Mon. 
Angl.  920;  Cowell;  Spelman,  voc.  Wallia. 

WAND  OF  PEACE.  In  Scotch  law.  The 
wand  which  the  messenger  carries  along 
with  his  blazon,  in  executing  a  caption,  and 
with  which  he  touches  the  prisoner.  A  slid- 
ing along  this  staff  of  a  movable  ring,  or 
the  breaking  of  the  staff.  Is  a  protest  that 
the  oCQcer  has  been  resisted  or  deforced. 
Burton,  Law  Scot  p.  672;  Bell,  Diet  "Im- 
prisonment." 

WANG  (Saxon).  In  old  English  law.  A 
fleld.    Blount 

The  cheek  or  Jaw  wherein  the  teeth  are 
set  "Hence,  with  Chancer,"  says  Blount 
"'we  call  the  cheek  teeth  or  grinders  'wangs' 
and  'wang  teeth.'  which  Is  also  notlfled  in 
that  old  way  of  sealing  writings: 

'And  In  witness  that  this  is  sooth. 
1  bite  the  wax  with  my  wang  tooth."  " 

WANLAS3.  An  ancient  customary  tenure 
of  lands;  i.  e..  to  drive  deer  to  a  stand,  that 
the  lord  may  have  a  shot    Blount  Ten.  140. 

WANTON.  Reckless;  disregarding  the 
rights  of  others.  See  14  Tei.  App.  201.  It 
Is  not  synonymous  with  "willful."  28  Ind. 
290. 

WAPENTAKE  (from  Saxon  tcapim.  i.  e., 
aniiatura.  and  tar.  i.  e..  tarliis).  A  Saxon 
court,  held  monthly  by  the  alderman  for  the 
benefit  ot  the  hundred. 

It  was  called  a  "wapentake"  from  "wap- 
en."  arms,  a^d  "tac,"  to  touch  ;  because, 
when  the  chief  of  the  hundred  entered  upon 
his  office,  he  appeared  In  the  fleld  on  a  cer4.. 


tain  day.  on  horeeback,  with  a  pike  In  bU 
hand,  and  all  the  principal  men  met  him 
with  lances.  Upon  this  he  alighted,  and 
they  all  touched  hte  pike  with  their  lances. 
In  token  ol  their  submlBslon  to  his  author- 
ity. In  this  court,  causes  of  great  moment 
were  heard  and  determined,  as  Mr.  Dugdale 
tias  shown  from  several  records.  Be  Hi  dee 
which,  it  took  cognizance  of  theft,  trials  by 
ordeal,  view  of  frank  pledge,  and  the  like 
whence  after  the  Conquest  It  was  called  the 
sherilt'B  tourn,  and,  aa  regarded  the  ei 
ination  of  the  pledges,  the  court  of  the  view 
o(  frank  pledge.  These  pledgee  were  no  oth- 
er than  the  freemen  within  the  liberty,  who. 
according  to  an  Institution  of  King  Alfred, 
were  mutually  pledged  for  the  good  behav- 
ior of  each  other,  Fortesc.  de  Laud,  c.  24; 
Dugd.  Orig.  Jur.  27;  4  Bl.  Comm.  373.  Sir 
Thomaa  Smith  derives  it  from  the  custom 
of  taking  away  the  arms,  at  the  muster  of 
each  hundred,  from  those  who  could  not 
find  snretlea  for  good  behavior.  Rep.  Angl. 
lib.  2,  c.  16. 

WAR.  War  le  a  hoBtile  contest  with  arms 
between  two  or  more  states  or  communities 
claiming  sovereign  rights.  Field.  Int.  Code, 
p.  467. 

ClaeslB  cation : 

(1)  War  Is  either  olTenslve,  defensive, 
or  auxiliary.  The  distinction  between  of- 
fensive and  defensive  war  baa  been  based 
on  the  provocation  leading  to  the  war,  but 
this  test  is  difficult  of  application.  The  moat 
practical  test  U  as  to  the  belligerent  in 
whose  territory  the  war  Is  waged.  See 
Glenn.  Int.  Law,  169. 

An  auxiliary  war  is  one  undertaken  by  s 
third  nation  In  support  of  a  belligerent. 

(2)  War  la  either  public  or  private,  ac- 
cordingly as  It  has  or  has  not  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state. 

An  Insurrectionary  war  In  which  one  par- 
ty Is  a  government,  and  the  other  Is  not. 
has  been  called  "mixed  war." 

<3)  War  is  either  perfect  (aometimes  call' 
ed  "solemn"),  or  imperfect  (sometimes 
called  "unsolemn"),  accordingly  as  It  has 
been  declared  In  due  form  by  the  sovereign 
power,  or  is  limited  as  respects  places  or 
persons.     25  Wend.   (N.  Y.)   483. 

(4)  War  is  either  foreign  or  civil,  ac- 
cording as  It  is  between  Independent  states, 
or  between  a  state,  as  such,  and  a  party  or 
section  of  its  own  subjects.  Clvlt  war  is 
distinguished  from  a  mere  treasonable  In- 
surrection only  by  degree,  "by  the  number, 
power,  and  organization  of  the  persons  who 
originate  and  carry  it  on."    2  Black  (U.  S.) 


WARACTUM  (Law  Lat)  In  old  English 
law.  Fallow;  fallow  ground.  Quando  tene- 
nentutn  jant  inoultum  el  ad  tearaetvm,  when 
the  tenement  lies  untilled,  and  at  tallow. 
Bracton.  fol.  Z2Sb. 

WARD.    An  Infant  placed  by  authority  of 
law  under  the  care  of  a  guardian. 
While   under  the  care  of  a  guardian,   a 


2)  WARDMOTE 

ward  can  make  no  contract  whatever  bind- 
ing upon  him.  except  for  ueceaaarles.  When 
the  relation  of  guardian  and  ward  ceases, 
the  latter  Is  entitled  to  have  an  account  of 
the  administration  ot  his  estate  from  the 
former.  During  the  existence  of  thia  rela- 
tion, the  ward  is  under  the  subjection  of  his 
giiardlai,  who  stands  in  loco  parentis.  See 
"Guardian." 

A  subdivision  of  a  city  to  watch  In  the  day- 
time, for  the  purpose  of  preventing  vlola^ 
tlona  ot  the  law.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  police 
officers  and  constables  to  keep  ward  In  tbelr 
respective  districts. 

WARD  FEGH.  SaxoB.  In  old  records. 
Ward  fee;  the  value  ot  a  ward,  or  the  money 
paid  to  the  lord  for  his  redemption  trom 
wardship.    Blount. 

WARD  HOLDING.  In  old  Scotch  law. 
Military  tenure  by  which  lands  were  held. 
It  was  so  called  from  the  yearly  tax  in  com- 
mutation of  the  right  to  hold  vassals'  lands 
during  minority.  It  was  abolished  In  1747. 
Burton,  Law  Scot.  p.  375;  Bell.  Diet. 


WARDS  AND  LIVERIES.  In  English  law. 
The  title  of  a  court  of  record  established  In 
the  reign  ot  Henry  VIII.  See  "Court  of 
Wards  and  Liverlea," 

WARDA  (Law  Lat.) 

In  Old  English  Law.     Ward;  guard; 

protection;  keeping;  custody.    Spelman. 
A  ward;  an  Infant  under  wardship.    Spel- 


WARDEN.  A  guardian;  a  keeper.  This  is 
the  name  given  to  various  officers;  aa,  the 
warden  of  the  prison,  the  wardens  ot  the 
port  Of  Philadelphia,  church  wardens. 

WARDEN  OFTHE  CINQUE  PORTS.    Oov- 

ernor  of  the  porta  of  England  lying  next 
France,  with  the  authority  of  admiral,  and 
power  of  sending  out  writs  in  his  own  name. 
etc.  The  constable  of  Dover  Castle  Is  the 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Porta,  and  was  first 
appointed  by  William  the  Conqueror:  but 
John  I.  granted  to  the  wardens  their  privi- 
leges on  condition  that  they  should  provide 
certain  number  of  vessels  for  forty  days 
I  often  as  the  king  should  require  them. 
See  "Cinque  Ports." 

WARDMOTE  (trom  (card,  and  Saxon  mote, 

■  gemote,  a  meeting).  In  English  law.  A 
lurt  held  In  every  ward  In  London. 
The  wardmote  Inquest  has  power  to  In- 
quire into  and  present  all  defaults  concern- 
ing the  watch  and  police  doing  their  duty, 
that  engines,  etc.,  are  provided  against  fire. 
that  persons  selling  ale  and  beer  l>e  honest 
and  Buffer  no  disorders,  nor  permit  gaming. 
etc.,  that  they  sell  In  lawful  measures,  and 
searches  are  to  be  made  for  beggars,  va- 
grants, and  Idle  persona,  etc.,  who  shall  be 
"     Chart  Hen.  II.;  Bnc.  Lond.  185; 


WARDPENNY  (9e 

Cunningham;  Wharton.  See  Cowell;  4  lust. 
249;  2  Show.  625;  Euc.  Lond.  185;  Chart 
Hen.  II. 

WARDPENNY.    Wardage. 

WARD8HIP. 

In  Engliih  Law.    The  right  ot  the  lord 

over  the  person  and  estate  of  the  tenant, 
when  the  latter  was  under  a  certain  age. 

—'—In  Modern  Law.  The  statue  olaward 
(«.  f.) 


WARDWIT,  WARDWYTE.or  WARWITE. 
In  old  EnglUb  law.  Immunity  or  exemp- 
tion from  the  duty  or  eervlce  ot  ward,  or 
from  contributing  to  such  service.  Spel- 
man.  Exemption  from  amercement  for  not 
finding  a  man  to  do  ward.  Fleta,  lib.  1.  c. 
47.  i  16;  Co.  Utt.  83. 


WARECTARE.  To  plough  Up  land  de- 
signed for  wheat  in  the  spring.  In  order  to 
let  It  He  fallow  for  better  improvement. 
which  In  Kent  le  called  "summer  land." 

WAREHOUSE.  A  place  used  for  the  re- 
ception and  storage  of  goode  and  merchan- 
dise.    23  Me.  47. 

WAREHOUSE  RECEIPT.     A  receipt  br  a 

warehouseman  for  chattels  placed  in  bis 
custod^r.  Its  return  is  usually  reaulred  in 
order  to  obtain  the  property.  By  custom  of 
trade  tt  has  come  to  be  virtually  negotiable 
In  many  Instances.  Grain,  provisions,  and 
many  other  staple  commodities  are  largely 
transferred  by  delivery  or  Indorsement  of 
wttrehouae  receipts. 

WAREHOUSEMAN.  A  person  who  re- 
ceives goods  and  merchandlee  to  be  stored 
in  his  warehouse  for  hire. 

WARNING.  In  old  English  probate  prac- 
tice. A  notice  to  one  who  had  entered  a 
caveat  to  appear  aad  set  forth  his  Interest. 

WARNOTH.  In  old  English  law.  An  an- 
cient cuslom.  whereby,  if  any  tenant  hold- 
ing of  the  Castle  of  Dover  failed  in  paying 
his  rent  at  the  day,  he  should  forfeit  double, 
and  for  the  second  failure,  treble,  etc.  Cow- 
ell. 

WARRANDICE.  In  Scotch  law.  A  clause 
In  a  charter  of  heritable  rights,  by  which 
the  grantor  obliges  himaelf  that  the  right 
conveyed  shall  be  effectual  to  the  receiver. 
It  is  either  personal  or  real.  A  warranty. 
Erek.  Inst.  2.  3.  11. 

WARRANT.  In  Its  broadest  sense,  "a 
writing  from  a  competent  authority.  In  pur- 
suance of  law,  directing  the  doing  of  an  act. 


WARRANTIA  CHARTAE 


and  addressed  to  an  officer  or  person  compe- 
tent to  do  the  act,  and  affording  him  protec- 
tion from  damage  if  he  does  it."  71  N.  T. 
37S. 

In  practice.  It  la  largely  confined  to  proc- 
ess of  a  criminal  or  quasi  crlmlnai  nature. 
the  more  Important  being: 

(1)  Warrant  of  arrest,  which  is  a  writ  is- 
sued by  a  Justice  of  the  peace  or  other  au- 
thorized officer,  directed  to  a  constable  or 
other  proper  person,  requiring  him  to  arrest 
a  person  therein  named,  charged  with  com- 
mitting some  offense,  and  to  bring  him  be- 
fore that  or  some  other  justice  of  the  peace. 

(2)  Bench  warrant,  which  is  a  process 
granted  by  a  court,  authorizing  a  proper  of-  _ 
fleer  to  apprehend  and  bring  before  it  some' 
one  charged  with  some  contempt,  crime,  or 
misdemeanor. 

(3)  Search  warrant,  which  Is  a  process  Is- 
sued by  a  competent  court  or  offlcer.  author- 
izing an  officer  therein  named  or  described 
to  examine  a  house  or  othbr  place  for  the 
purpose  ot  finding  goods  which  it  is  alleged 
have  t>eeu  stolen. 

Municipal  Warrant*.  The  name  "war- 
rant" Is  also  given  to  a  class  ot  municipal 
securities,  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  ot  ex- 
change, drawn  by  an  ofhcer  of  a  municipal- 
ity upon  the  treasurer  thereof.  19  Wall.  (U. 
S.)  46S. 

WARRANT  OP  ATTORNEY.  An  instru- 
ment in  writing,  addressed  to  one  or  more 
attorneys  therein  named,  authorizing  them, 
generally,  to  appear  in  any  court,  or  In 
some  specified  court,  on  behalf  of  the  per- 
son giving  it,  and  to  confesB  Judgment  in 
favor  of  some  particular  person  therein 
named,  in  an  action  of  debt,  and  usually 
containing  a  stipulation  not  to  bring  any 
writ  of  error,  or  file  a  bill  in  equity,  so  as  to 
delay  him. 

WARRANT  OP  COMMITMENT.  The 
written  authority  by  which  a  court  empow- 
ers a  jailer  to  commit  a  person  to  custody. 

WARRANT  TO  SUE  AND  DEFEND.  In 
old  practice.  A  special  warrant  from  the 
crown,  authorizing  a  party  to  appoint  an  at- 
torney to  sue  or  defend  for  him.  Qllb.  C.  P. 
32;  3  Bl.  Comm.  2S. 

A  special  authority,  given  by  a  party  to 
his  attorney,  to  commence  a  suit,  or  to  ap- 
pear and  defend  a  suit.  In  his  behalf.  These 
warrants  are  now  disused,  though  formal 
entries  of  thera  upon  the  record  were  long 
retained  in  practice.     1  Burrlll,  Prac.  39. 


WARRANTIA  CHARTAE.  An  ancient  and 
now  obsolete  writ,  which  was  Issued  when 
a  man  was  enfeoffed  of  land  with  warranty. 
and  then  he  was  sued  or  impleaded  In  as- 
size or  other  action.  In  which  he  could  not 
vouch  or  call  to  warranty. 

It  was  brought  by  the  feoffor  pending  the 
first  suit  against  him.  and  had  this  valuable 
iccident.  that  when  the  warrantor  was 
vouched,  and  Judgment  passed  against  the 
tenant,  the  latter  obtained  Judgment  almul- 
taneousiy  against  the  warrantor,  to  recorer 


WARRANTIZARE,  ETC.  (« 

otber  lands  of  equal  Talue.  Termea  d«  la 
Ley;  Fltah.  Nat-  Bre».  134;  Dane,  Abr.  In- 
dex; 2  Rand.  (Va.)  141.  14S,  156;  4  Leigh 
(Va.)  132;  11  Serg.  ft  H.  (Pa.)  115;  Vlner. 
Abr;  Co.  Lltt.  100;  Hob.  22.  217. 

WARRANTIZARE  EST  DEFENDERE  ET 
acquietare  tenentem,  qui  warrantum  vocavit. 
In  aelalna  sua;  et  tpnena  de  re  warrant!  ex- 
camblum  hebebit  ad  valentlam.    To  warrant 

IB  to  detend  and  tnsure  Id  peace  the  tenant, 
wbo  callB  tor  warranty,  in  bis  aelsin;  and 
tbe  tenant  In  warranty  will  have  an  ex- 
cbange  Id  proportion  to  its  value,  Co.  Lltt 
365. 


WARRANTOR  POTEST EXCIPEREQUOD 
querens  non  tenet  terram  de  qua  petit  war 
rantlam,  et  quod  donum  fult  Insufflelent.  A 
warrantor  may  object  that  the  complainant 
does  not  hold  the  land  of  which  he  seeks 
the  warranty,  and  tbat  the  gift  was  insuffl- 
clent.    Hob.  31. 

WARRANTY. 

In  Insurance.  A  statement  or  agree- 
ment by  the  Insured,  which  Is  part  of  the 
contract  of  Insurance,  and  the  truth  of 
which  Is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  pol- 

For  the  distinction  between  "warranty" 
and  "representation."  see  "Representatlor  " 

In  Sales  of  Personal  Property.     An 

dertaklng,  expresB  or  implied,  by  which 
seller  Insures  the  existence  of  certain  facts 
as  to  the  thing  sold.  It  is  an  express  or  Im- 
plied statement  of  something  which  the  par- 
ty undertakes  shall  be  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract, and.  though  part  of  the  contract,  yet 
collateral  to  the  express  object  of  It.  4 
Mees.  £  W.  404. 

It  Is  express  when  the  undertaking  Is  by 
express  words  of  the  seller;  It  Is  Implied 
when  It  results  by  Interenoe  of  law  from  tbe 
nature  of  the  transaction. 

In  Sales  of  Real  Property.    In  old  law, 

a  real  covenant,  whereby  the  grantor  of  an 
estate  of  freehold  and  his  hplrs  were  hound 
to  warrant  the  title,  and,  either  upon  vouch- 
er or  by  judgment  In  a  writ  of  tcarronlio 
Chartae.  to  yield  other  la-ils  to  the  value  of 
those  from  which  there  had  been  an  evic- 
tion by  a  paramount  title.    Co.  Lilt.  365ii, 

Collateral  warranty  existed  when  the 
heir's  title  was  not  derived  from  the  war- 
ranting ancestor,  and  yet  It  barred  the  heir 
from  claiming  the  land  by  arv  collateral  ti- 
tle, upon  the  presumption  tbat  he  might 
thereafter  have  assets  by  descent  from  or 
through  the  ancestor;  a:id  It  Imposed  iiron 
him  the  obligation  of  giving  the  warra-tee 
other  lands  In  case  of  eviction,  provided  he 
had  assets.     2  Bl.  Comm,  301.  302. 

Lineal  warranty  existed  when  the  heir  de- 
rived title  to  the  land  warranted,  either 
from  or  through  the  ancestor  who  made  the 
warranty. 

St.  4  Anne,  c.  16.  annulled  these  collat- 
eral warranties,  which  had  become  a  great 
grievance. 

In  the  United  States,  warranty  In  Its  orig- 


0  WASTE 

Inal  form,  it  Is  presumed,  has  never  been 
known.  The  more  plain  and  pliable  form 
of  a  covenant  has  been  adopted  in  its  place; 
and  this  covenant,  like  all  other  covenants, 
has  always  been  held  to  be  sound  in  dam- 
ages, which,  after  Judgment,  may  be  recov- 
ered out  of  the  personal  or  real  estate,  as 
In  other  cases.  And  In  England  the  matter 
has  become  one  of  curious  learning,  and  of 
little  or  no  practical  Importance.  See  4 
Kent.  Comm.  469;  3  Hawle  (Pa.)  67.  note; 
2  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  45;  9  Serg.  ft  R.  (Pa.) 
268;  11  Serg.  ft  R,  (Pa.)  109;  4  Dall.  (Pa.) 
442;  1  Sumn.  (U.  S.)  358;  17  Pick.  (Mass.) 
14;  1  Ired.  (N.  C.)  509;  2  Saund.  38.  note  5. 


WARRANTY,  VOUCHERTO.  Inoldprac- 
tite.  The  calling  a  warrantor  Into  court  by 
tbe  party  warranted  (when  tenant  In  a  real 
action  brought  for  recovery  of  such  lands). 
to  defend  the  suit  for  him  (Co.  Lltt.  lOIb; 
Comyn.  Dig.  "Voucher"  [A  1];  Booth,  Real 
Actions.  43;  2  Saund.  32.  note  1).  a'd  the 
time  of  such  voucher  Is  after  the  demand- 
ant has  counted. 

It  lies  In  most  real  and  mixed  actions,  but 
not  In  personal.  Where  the  voucher  has 
been  made  and  allowed  by  the  court,  the 
vouchee  either  voluntarily  appears,  or  there 
Issues  a  Judicial  writ  (called  a  summons 
ad  warrantieandum) ,  commanding  the  sher- 
iff to  summon  him.  Where  he.  either  vol- 
untarily or  in  obedience  to  this  writ,  ap- 
pears and  offers  to  warrant  the  land  to  the 
tenant.  It  is  called  entering  into  the  war- 
ranty; after  which  he  Is  considered  as  ten- 
ant In  tbe  action.  In  the  place  of  the  origi- 
nal tenant.  The  demaTidant  then  counts 
against  blm  de  novo,  the  vouchee  pleads"  to 
the  new  count,  and  the  cause  proceeds  to 

WARREN  (Ger.  ujflftren;  Pr.  garenne).  A 
place  privileged  by  prescription  or  grant  of 
the  king  for  the  preservation  of  hares,  co- 
bles, partridges,  and  pheasants,  or  any  of 
them.  Termes  de  la  Ley.  An  action  lies  for 
killing  beasts  of  warren  Inside  the  warren; 
but  they  may  he  killed  damage  feasant  on 
another's  land.  B  Coke,  104.  It  need  not  be 
Inclosed.    4  Inst.  318. 


WASH    TRADES.    See    "Gambling    Con- 

WASHING    HORN.    The   sounding   of  a 
horn  for  washing  before  dinner.    The  cus- 
m  is  still  observed  In  the  Temple. 

WASTE.  Lasting  and  wrongful  injury  by 
the  holder  of  a  particular  estate  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  holder  of  the  reversion  or  re- 
mainder. 

To  constitute  waat«,  the  Injury  must  be 
wrongful  (3  Sup.  Ct.  N.  Y.  60).  by  the  ten- 
'-■    or  through  his  fault  (2  Minor.  Inab-p. 


E29),  and  must  occaelon  lasting  injury  to 
tbe  intierltance  (1  Waabb.  Real  Prop.  147). 

What  constitutes  waste  in  a  particular 
case  Is  a  question  of  fact.  22  N.  J.  Law, 
621. 

Waste  Ib  distinguished  from  "trespass"  In 
that  the  latter  is  the  act  of  a  stranger,  while 
waste  Is  the  act  ol  a  tenant. 

It  Is  distinguished  from  "devastavit." 
which  is  waste  by  an  executor  or  admlnls- 

(1)  Permissive  waste  consists  in  tiie  mere 
neglect  or  omission  to  do  what  will  prevent 
Injury  (C9  MIcb.  259),  as.  to  suffer  a  bouse 
to  go  to  decay  for  the  want  of  repair.  And 
it  may  be  Incurred  In  respect  to  tbe  soil,  as 
well  as  to  tbe  buildings,  trees,  fences,  or 
live  Btoclc  on  the  premises. 

(2)  Voluntary  waste  consists  in  the  com- 
mission of  some  destructive  set:  as.  In  pull- 
ing down  a  bouse,  or  ploughing  up  a  flower 
garden.    1  Paige,  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  573. 

(3)  Equitable  waste  is  such  injury  to  tbe 
inheritance  as  Is  within  tbe  legal  right  of 
tbe  tenant,  but  which  a  man  of  ordinary 
prudence  would  not  commit  In  the  manage- 
ment oC  his  own  property.     29  Law  J.  Ch. 

(4)  Meliorating  waste  la  that  which  In- 
creases the  present  value  of  the  estate,  but 
damages  tbe  inheritance  by  charging  it  with 
added  burden,  as  by  improvement,  the  un- 
paid cost  wbereot  Is  a  lien. 

WAST0R8.    Thieves.    Cowell. 

WATCH  AND  WARD.  A  phrase  used  la 
tbe  English  law  to  denote  tbe  superintend- 
ence and  care  o(  certain  officers  whose  du- 
ties are  to  protect  tbe  public  from  barm. 

WATCHMAN.  An  officer  In  many  cltiss 
and  towns,  whose  duty  It  is  to  watch  dur- 
ing the  nigbt  and  take  care  of  the  property 
of  tbe  [nhabltanta. 

He  poBsesaes,  generally,  the  common-law 
authority  of  a  constable  to  make  arrests, 
where  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  suspect 
a  felony,  though  there  la  no  proof  of  a  fel- 
ony having  been  committed.  1  Chit.  Crtm. 
Law,  24;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  96;  Hawk.  P-  C.  bk. 
2.  c.  13,  !  1,  etc.;  1  East,  P.  C.  303;  2  Inst. 
62:  Comyn,  Dig.  "Imprisonment"  (H  4); 
Dane,  Abr.  Indei;  3  Taunt.  14;  1  Bam.  ft 
Aid.  227;  Peaite,  89;  1  Moody.  C.  C.  334;  1 
Esp.  294. 

WATER  BAILIFF.  In  English  law.  An 
officer  appointed  to  search  ships  In  ports. 
10  Hen.  Vn.  30. 

WATER  BAYLEY.  In  American  law.  An 
officer  mentioned  In  tbe  colony  laws  of  New 
Plymouth  (A.  D.  1671),  whose  duty  was  to 
collect  dues  to  the  colony  tor  fish  taken  In 
their  waters.  Colony  Laws  (Ed.  1S36)  164, 
16G.  Probably  another  form  of  water  ballllT 
(?-  r.) 

WATERCOURSE.     This   term   Is   applied 

to  the  flow  or  movement  Of  the  water  In 
rirers,  creeks,  and  other  streams. 
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selling  eoals  in  the  pool,  etc.    22  Car.  n. 

WATER  ORDEAL.  In  Saxon  and  old  Eng- 
lish law.  The  ordeal  or  trial  by  water, 
which  was  of  two  kinds, — by  hot  water  and 
by  cold  water.  Tbe  hot-water  ordeal  was 
performed  by  plunging  the  bare  arm  up  to 
tbe  elbow  in  boiling  water,  and  escaping  un- 
hurt thereby.  4  Bl.  Comm.  343;  Spelman. 
The  cold-water  ordeal  was  performed  by 
casting  the  person  suspected  Into  a  river  or 
poud  of  cold  water,  when,  if  he  floated  there- 
in, without  any  action  of  swimming,  it  was 
deemed  an  evidence  of  his  guilt,  but.  If 
he  sank,  he  was  acquitted.    Id. 

WATERGANG  {Law  iMtwalcrvangliim).  A 
Saxon  word  for  a  trench  or  course  to  carry 
a  Etream  of  water,  such  as  are  commoni}' 
made  to  drain  water  out  of  marshes.  Ord. 
Mar.  de  Rom.  Chart.  Hen.  III. 

WATERGAVEL.  A  rent  paid  for  fishing 
In,  or  other  benefit  from,  some  river.  Chart 
16  Hen.  III. 

WATERING  STOCK.  Fictitiously  increas- 
ing the  capital  stock  o!  a  corporation.  It 
is  commonly  done  when  the  ordinary  profits 
exceed  an  ordinary  return  on  the  Invest- 
ment, and  as  much  new  stock  is  then  is- 
sued as  will  reduce  the  rate  of  earnings  to 
normal. 

WATERSCAPE.  An  aqueduct  or  passage 
for  water. 

WATLING  (or  WETLING)  STREET.  One 
of  the  four  great  Roman  ways  or  roads 
in  Britain.  Cowell;  Blount;  LL  Qui.  Conq. 
lib.  30;  Fleta,  lib.  2.  c.  61,  5  2L  Ottaerwlm 
called  "Verlam  Street,"  from  Its  passing 
through  Verulam.  Spelman.  voc.  "  I  ken  11  d 
Street." 


WAX  SCOT.  Duty  anciently  paid  twice 
a  year  towards  the  charge  of  wax  candles 
In  churches.     Spelman. 

WAY.    A  passage,  street,  or  road. 

In  its  most  general  sense,  it  Includes  both 
public  highways  and  private  ways  (Co.  Lilt. 
66a) ;  but  it  Is  generally  used  as  synony- 
mous with  "private  way"  {g.  v.) 

WAY  BILL.  A  writing  In  which  are  set 
down  the  names  of  passengers  who  are  car- 
ried In  a  public  conveyance,  or  the  descrip- 
tion of  goods  sent  with  a  common  carrier 
by  land.  When  tbe  goods  are  carried  by 
water,  tbe  instrument  is  called  a  "bill  of 
lading,"  and  this  term  U  now  commonly  ap- 
plied to  carriage  by  land  as  well. 

WAY-GOING  CROP.  In  Pennsylvania.  By 
the  custom  of  the  country,  a  tenant  for  a 
term  certain  is  entitled,  after  the  expiration 
of  his  lease,  to  enter  and  take  away  the 
crop  of  grain  which  he  bad  put  Into  the 
ground  the  preceding  fall.  This  Is  called 
the  "way-going  crop."    6  Bin.  (Pa.)  289;  2 


WATLEAVE 


WAYLEAVE.  A  right  ot  way  over 
through  land  tor  the  carriage  of  mlaeralB 
from  a  mine  or  quarry.  It  Is  an  easement 
{q.  v.),  being  a  species  of  the  class  called 
"rights  ot  way."  and  Is  generally  created 
by  express  grant  or  resenratlon.  A  way- 
leave  rent  may  be  a  fixed  annual  sum,  oi 
a  sum  payable  according  to  the  quantity  of 
minerals  drawn  over  the  way,  or  a  com- 
bination ot  the  two.  BalDb.  Mines  (4th 
Ed.)  211  et  seq.;  Elpb.  Conv.  264. 


WAYWARDENS.  The  English  highway 
acts  provide  that  in  every  parish  forming 
part  of  a  highway  district  there  shall  an- 
nually be  elected  one  or  more  waywardens. 
The  waywardens  so  elected,  and  the  jus- 
tices for  the  county  residing  within  the  dis- 
trict, form  the  highway  board  for  the  diK- 
trict.  Each  waywarden  also  reprcaents  his 
parish  in  regard  to  the  levying  of  the  high- 
way rates,  and  la  questions  arising 
ing  the  liability  of  his  parish  to  repairs, 
Highway  Acts  18G2.  1863,  :864.  J878. 


WEAR.  A  great  dam  made  across  a  river, 
accommodated  for  the  taking  ot  ftsh,  or  to 
convey  a  stream  to  a  mill.  Jacob.  See 
"Dam." 

WEAR  AND  TEAR.    Deterioration  by  use. 


WEDBEORIP  (Saxon).  In  old  English  law. 

A  customary  service  which  tenants  paid  to 
their  lords,  in  cutting  down  their  corn,  or 
doing  other  harvest  duties;  as  if  a  covenant 
to  reap  for  the  lord  at  the  time  of  his  bid- 
ding or  commanding.    Cowetl. 

WEIGHAGE.  In  English  law.  A  duty  or 
toll  paid  for  weighing  merchandise.  It  is 
called  "tronage"  for  weighing  wool  at  the 
king's  beam,  or  "pesage"  for  weighing  other 
avoirdupois  goods.    2  Chit.  Com.  Law.  16. 


WELCH  MORTGAGE.  In  English  law.  A 
species  of  security  which  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  mortgage,  as  there  Is  a  debt 
due,  and  an  estate  is  given  as  a  security  for 
the  repayment,  but  differs  from  It  in  the 
Circumstances  that  the  rents  aud  profits  are 
to  be  received  without  account  till  the  prin- 
cipal money  Is  paid  off.  and  there  Is  no 
remedy  to  enforce  payment,  while  the  mort- 
gagor has  a  perpetual  power  ot  redemption. 

It  Is  a  species  of  vivum  vadium.  Strictly, 
however,  there  is  this  distinction  between  a. 
Welch  mortgage  and  a  vivum  vadium.^-ln 
the  latter,  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  estate 
are  applied  to  the  discbarge  of  the  principal 
after  paying  the  Interest;  while  In  the  for- 
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mer,  the  rents  and  profits  are  received  in 
satisfaction  ot  hie  Interest  only.  1  Powell. 
Mortg.  3T3a. 


WERE,  or  WERA.  The  name  ot  a  fine 
among    the    Saxons   imposed    upon   a   mur- 

The  life  of  every  man.  not  excepting  that 
of  the  king  himself,  was  estimated  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  which  was  called  the  "were,"  or 
aestimatio  capilig.  The  amount  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  dignity  ot  the  person  mur- 
dered. The  price  of  wounds  was  also  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  wound,  or 
the  member  injured. 

WEREGELT  THEF  (Saxon).  In  old  Eng- 
lish law,  A  robber  who  might  be  ransomed. 
Fleta.  lib.  1,  e.  47,  %  13. 

WERELAOA.  A  purging  from  a  crime  by 
the  oaths  of  several  persons,  according  to 
the    degree    and    quality    of    the    accused. 

Cowell. 

WERGILD,  or  WEREGILO.  In  old  Eng- 
lish law.  The  price  which.  In  a  barbarous 
age,  ft  person  guilty  of  homicide  or  other 
enormous  offense  was  required  to  pay.  In- 
stead of  receiving  other  punishment,  i  BI. 
Comm.  188. 

See,  for  the  etymology  ot  this  word,  and 
a  tariff  which  was  paid  for  the  murder  of 
the  different  classes  of  men,  Gulzot.  Essais 
sur  I'HIstolre  de  France,  Essal,  4eme,  c.  2, 
S  2. 

WEST  SAXON  LAGE.  The  law  ot  the 
West  Saxons,  which  was  observed  In  the 
counties  In  the  south  and  west  ot  England, 
from  Kent  to  Devonshire.  In  the  beginning 
ot  the  eleventh  century.  Supposed  by  Black- 
stone  to  have  been  much  the  same  with  the 
laws  of  Alfred.     1  BI.  Comm.  65. 

WESTMINSTER,  A  city  by  express  crea- 
tion ot  Henry  VIIl.  It  was  dissolved  as  a 
see  and  restored  to  the  bishopric  of  London 
by  Edward  VI.,  and  turned  Into  a  collegiate 
church,  subject  to  a  dean,  by  Queen  Eliia- 
beth.  The  superior  courts  sat  here,  and  the 
i-ommon-law  courts  have  continued  to  do  so. 
as  do  still  the  divisions  of  the  high  court  of 
justice  which  represent  them.  The  chan- 
'erj'  division,  except  upon  the  first  day  of 
certain  sittings,  sits  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Wharton. 

WESTMINSTER  THE  FIRST.  St.  3  Ed w. 
I..  A.  D.  1275.  This  statute,  which  deserves 
the  name  of  a  code  rather  than  an  act,  ia 
divided  into  flfty.one  chapters.  Without  ex- 
tending the  exemption  ot  churchmen  from 
civil  jurisdiction,  it  protects  the  property  of  ' 
the  church  from  the  violence  and  spoliation 
of  the  king  and  the  nobles,  provides  for 
freedom  of  popular  elections,  because  sher- 
iffs, coroners,  and  conservators  of  the  peac9 
I  still  chosen  by  the  freeholders  In  the 
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county  court,  and  attempts  bad  b«en  made 
to  influence  the  election  of  knights  of  the 
Bblre,  from  tbe  time  when  tbey  were  Instl' 
tuted.  It  coDtaips  a  declaration  to  enforce 
the  enactment  ot  Magna  Ctiarta  agalDHt  ex- 
cessive flnes,  which  might  operate  as  perpet- 
ual Imprisonment;  enumerates  and  corrects 
the  abuses  of  tenures,  particularly  as  to 
marriage  of  wards;  regulates  the  levying  of 
tolls,  which  were  imposed  arbitrarily  by  tbe 
barons  and  by  cities  and  boroughs;  coi 
rects  and  restrains  the  powers  of  the  king' 
escheator  and  other  ofBcers;  amends  the 
criminal  law,  putting  the  crime  of  rape  on 
tbe  footing  to  which  it  has  been  lately  re- 
stored, as  a  most  grleyous,  but  not  capital, 
oHense;  and  embraces  the  subject  o[  pro- 
cedure in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  intro- 
ducing many  regulations  to  render  It  cheap, 
simple,  and  expeditious.  1  Campb.  Lives,  L. 
Ch.  p.  X67;  2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  c.  9. 
p.  107.  Certain  parts  of  this  act  are  re- 
pealed by  St  26  ft  27  Vict.  c.  125.  Wharton. 

WESTMINSTER  THE  SECOND.  St.  13 
Edw.  I.  St.  1.  A.  D.  12S5,  otherwise  called 
the  "Statute  de  Donia  Covkitionatibua."  See 
"De  Donfs,  the  Statute."  See  2  Reeve,  Hist. 
Bng.  Law,  c.  ID,  p.  1S3.  Certain  parts  of  this 
act  are  repealed  by  St.  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  64, 
and  St.  26  ft  27  Vict.  c.  125.     Wharton. 

WESTMINSTER  THE  THIRD.  St.lSBdw. 
L  St.  1,  A.  D.  1290.  Otherwise  called  the 
Btatute  Quia  Emptorea.     See  "Quia  Empto- 

res," 

WHARF.  A  apace  of  ground  artificially 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  merchandise 
from  a  ship  or  vessel,  so  as  to  promote  the 
convenient  loading  and  discharging  of  such 

WHARFAGE.  Tbe  money  paid  tor  land- 
ing goods  upon,  or  loading  them  from,  a 
wharf.     Dane,  Abr.  Index;  4  Cal.  41,  45. 

WHARFINGER.  One  wto  owns  or  keeps 
a  wharf  [or  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
shipping  merchandise  to  or  from  It  for  hire, 

WHEEL.  Tbe  punishment  of  tbe  wbeni 
was  formerly  to  put  a  criminal  on  a  wheel, 
and  then  to  break  his  bones  until  be  expired. 
This  barbarous  punishment  was  never  used 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  has  lieen  abol- 
ished In  almost  every  civilized  country. 

WHEN.    At  which  time. 

In  wills,  standing  by  Itself  unqualified  and 
unexplained,  this  is  a  word  of  condition,  de- 
noting tbe  time  at  which  the  gift  is  to  com- 
mence. 6  Ves.  243;  2  Mer.  286.  The  context 
of  a  will  may  show  that  the  word  "when" 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  possession  only,  not 
to  tbe  vesting  ot  a  legacy:  but  to  Justify 
ttals  construction,  there  must  be  circumstan- 
ces, or  other  expressions  in  the  will,  show- 
ing such  to  have  been  the  testator's  Intent. 
7  Ves.  422;  9  Ves.  230;  II  Ves.  489;  Cooper. 
145:  3  Brown,  Ch.  471.  For  the  effect  of  the 
word  "when"  In  contracts  and  in  wills  in 
the  French  law.  see  6  Toulller,  Dr.  Civ.  note 
SSO. 


WHEREAS.  This  word  implies  a  recital, 
and.  In  general,  cannot  be  used  In  the  direct 
and  positive  averment  of  a  tact  In  a  declara- 
tion or  plea.  Those  facts  which  are  directly 
denied  by  tbe  terms  ot  the  general  issue,  or 
which  may.  by  the  established  usage  of 
pleading,  be  specially  traversed,  must  be 
averred  in  positive  and  direct  terms;  but 
(acts,  however  material,  which  are  not  di- 
rectly denied  by  the  terms  of  the  general 
Issue,  though  liable  to  be  contested  under  it, 
and  which,  according  to  the  usage  of  plead- 
ing, cannot  be  specially  traversed,  may  be 
alleged  in  the  declaration  by  way  of  recital, 
under  a  whereas.  Gould,  PI.  c.  43.  5  42;  Id. 
c.  3.  !  47;  Bac.  Abr.  "Pleas,  etc."  (B  5.  4); 
2  Chit.  PI,  151,  178.  191. 

WHIPPING  POST.  A  post  to  which  crim- 
inals are  tied  to  inflict  the  punishment  of 
whipping,  which  is  In  use  In  Delaware,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  states. 

WHITE  ACRE.  A  fictitious  name  given 
to  a  piece  of  land,  In  the  English  books,  (or 
purposes  of  Illustration.     See  "Black  Acre." 

WHITE  BONNET.  In  Scotch  law.  A  ficti- 
tious bidder  at  an  auction.  Where  there  Is 
no  upset  price,  and  the  auction  Is  not  stated 
to  be  without  reserve,  there  Is  no  authority 
(or  saying  that  employment  of  such  person 
is  illegal.    Burton.  Law  Scot  362. 

WHITE  FRIARS.  A  place  In  London,  be- 
tween the  Temple  and  Blacklrlars,  which 
formerly  a  sanctuary,  and  therefore 
privileged  (rom  arrest. 

WHITE  PERSONS.  Persons  of  the  Cau- 
casian race.  It  excludes  Indians,  Mongoll- 
etc.  5  Sawy.  (U.  S. )  115.  The  general 
rule  Is  that  a  person  having  three-tourths  or 
3  of  Caucasian  blood  Is  regarded  as 
white.     See  3  Dana  (Ky.)   382. 

WHITE  RENTS.  In  English  law.  Rents 
paid  In  silver,  and  called  "white  rents."  or 
reMitua  albi.  to  distinguish  them  from  other 

ents  which  were  not  paid  In  money.  2  Inst 

9.    See  "Alba  Flrma." 

WHITE  SPURS.  A  kind  of  esquires.  Cow- 


WHITEHART  SILVER.  A  mulct  on  cer- 
tain lands  In  or  near  to  the  forest  of  White- 
hart  paid  Into  the  exchequer,  imposed  by 
H'^nry  III.  upon  Thomas  de  la  Linda  for 

"Ing  a  beautiful  white  hart  which  that 
king  before  had  spared  in  hunting.  Camd. 
Brit  150. 

WHITTANWARIl  (Iaw  Lat)     In  old  Eng- 
lish law.    A  class  of  offenders  who  whitened 
stolen  oxhides  and  horsehldes  so  that  they 
lid  not  be  known  and   identified.     Barr. 
Obs.  St.  124,  note  (t). 

WHOLE  BLOOD.  Being  related  by  both 
the  father  and  mother's  side.  This  phrase 
Is  used  In  contradistinction  to  "halt  blood." 
which  iB  relation  only  i 
'Blood." 
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WHOLESALE 

WHOLESALE.  To  sell  by  wholesale  Is  i_ 
B8ll  by  large  parcele,  generally  In  origiDal 
packages,  and  not  by  retail. 

WHORE.    A  prostitute. 

WICK,  or  WIC.     A  town  or  village.     A 

termination  denoting  territorial  llmita  of  au- 
thority. Thus,  "bailiwick"  la  the  terHtory 
to  which  the  authority  of  a  bailiff  extends. 

WIDOW.     A    woman    whose   husband   is 

dead,  and  who  bae  not  remarried. 

As  used  In  statute  of  distributions,  this 
does  not  Include  a  divorced  woman,  though 
It  may  In  the  law  of  dower.  37  Hun  {N  Y  ) 
158;  103  N.  Y.  284,  288. 

WIDOW  BENCH.  The  share  of  her  hus- 
band's estate  which  a  widow  Is  atloiwd  be- 
sidee  her  Jointure. 

WIDOW'SCHAMBER.  In  English  law.  In 
London,  the  apparel  of  a  widow  and  the  fur- 
niture of  her  chamber,  left  by  her  deceased 
husband,  Ib  bo  called,  and  the  widow  is  en- 
titled to  It.    2  Bl.  Comm.  518. 


WIDOW'S  TERCE.  The  right  which  a 
wife  has  after  her  husband's  death  to  a  third 
of  the  rents  of  lands  in  which  her  husband 
died  inteft;  dower.    Bell,  Diet. 

WIDOWER.  A  man  whose  wife  Is  dead. 
A  widower  has  a  right  to  administer  on  his 
wife's  separate  estate,  and,  as  her  adminis- 
trator, to  collect  debts  due  to  her.  generally 
for  his  own  use. 

WIDOWHOOD.  The  state  of  a  man  whose 
wife  is  dead,  or  of  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band Is  dead.  In  Eeneral,  there  Is  no  law  to 
regulate  the  time  during  which  a  man  n 
remain  a  widower,  or  a  woman  a  widow,  be- 
fore they  marry  a  second  time.  The  term 
widowhood  Is  mostly  applied  to  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  widow. 
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and  testament"  are  now  said  to  be  synony- 
mous.    Schouler,  Wills,  i  2. 

In  general,  any  instrument  executed  with 
the  required  formalities,  conferring  no  pres- 
ent rights,  but  Intended  to  take  effect  on  the 
death  of  the  maker,  will  he  considered  to  be 
a  will.  4  Wend.  {N,  Y.)  168;  104  Pa.  St. 
240. 

(1)  Holographic  (or  olographic)  wills  are 
those  written  and  signed  entirety  with  the 
testator's  own  hand.  By  reason  of  this,  cer- 
tain formalities  in  execution  are  in  some 
jurisdictions  dispensed  with. 

(2)  Nuncupative  wills  are  those  made  by 
oral  declaration  In  the  presence  of  witness- 
es. They  are  not  In  use  In  the  United  States, 
and  in  England  are  confined  to  seamen  and 
soldiers  In  active  service. 

U)  Mystic  wills.  In  Louisiana,  are  wills 
sealed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  See 
"Mystic  Testament." 

WILL,  ESTATE  AT.    See  "Estates." 

WILLFUL.  In  the  common  sense,  volun- 
tary or  intentional.  In  criminal  law.  the 
term  generally  means  more  than  "volun- 
tary." and  Implies  an  evil  mind  or  Intent, 
96  U.  S.  698;  140  Ind.  246;  20  Pick.  (Mass.) 
206;  14  Tex.  App.  200.  Thus,  one  who  acta  In 
good  faith,  believing  that  no  highway  ex- 
isted at  that  place,  is  not  guilty  of  "wlll- 
fuUy"  obstructing  a  highway.    34  Wis.  675. 

WILLFUL  ACT.  A  "willful"  differs  es- 
sentially from  a  "negligent'  act  The  one  Is 
positive,  and  the  other  negative.     Intention 

always  separated  from  negligence  by  a 
precise  line  of  demarcation.  38  Jones  £  3. 
(N.  Y.)  281,  317,  affirmed  In  63  N.  Y.  77. 

WILLFULLY.    Intentionally. 

In  charging  certain  offenses.  It  is  required 
that  they  should  be  stated  to  be  willfully 
done.  Archb.  Crlm.  PI.  51,  58;  Leach.  C.  C, 
556. 

In  Pennsylvania,  It  has  been  decided  that 
the  word  "maliciously"  was  an  equivalent 
tor  the  word  "willfuily,"  In  an  Indictment 
for  arson.     G  Whart.  (Pa.)  427.    See  "Wlll- 


WILD  ANIMALS.    Animals  In  a  sUte  of 
nature;    animals  ferae  naturae.     See  "Anl- 


WILD'S  CASE,  RULE  IN.  A  devise  to  B. 
and  his  children  or  isBue.  B.  having  no  Issue 
at  the  time  of  the  devise,  gives  him  an  es- 
tate tall;  but  if  he  have  Issue  at  the  time, 
B.  and  hia  children  take  Joint  estates  for 
life.  6  Coke.  16b;  White  &  T.  Lead.  Cas. 
Real  Prop.  542.  5S1. 

WILL.  The  legal  declaration  of  a  man's 
intention  respecting  the  disposition  of  his 
property,  which  he  wills  to  bo  performed 
after  his  death.    See  2  Bl.  Comm.  309. 

The  word  Is  of  common-law  origin,  the  cor- 
responding clvll-Iaw  term  being  "testament" 
(9-  p.)     "Will,"  "testament,"  and  "last  wlU 


WILLS  ACT.    See  "Statute  of  Wills." 

WINCHESTER,  STATUTE  OF.  A  statute 
passed  In  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  by  which  the  old  Saxon  law  of  po- 
lice was  enforced,  with  many  additional 
provisions.  2  Reeve,  Hist.  Eng.  Law.  163; 
Crabb.    Hist.    Eng.    Law.    189.    It   was    re- 

lealed  by  St.  7  &  8  Geo.   IV.  c.  27.     Sea 

'Constable." 

WINCHESTER  MEASURE.  The  stand- 
ird  measure  which  was  originally  kept  at 
Winchester.    It  Is  abolished  by  5  ft  6  Wm. 


WtNDINO  UP.  The  term  used  In  Eng- 
land to  denote  the  dissolution  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  partnership,  and  the  settlement  of 

its  affairs. 


WINDSOR  FOREST  (96 

windows,  and  were  worth  more  Uian  £5  per 
annum;  eet&bllshed  by  St.  T  Wm.  III.  c.  18. 
St.  14  ft  15  Vict.  c.  36,  aubatltuted  for  thta 
tax  a  tax  on  Inhabited  houaee. 


WINTER  CIRCUIT.    An  occasional  circuit 

appointed  for  the  trial  of  prtBoners.  In  Eng- 
land, and  In  some  cases  of  civil  causes,  be- 
tween Mlcbaelmaa  and  Hilary  terms. 

WINTER  HEYNING.  The  season  between 
11th  November  and  23d  April,  which  Is  ex- 
cepted from  the  liberty  of  conimoning  in  cer- 
tain forests.    St.  23  Car.  II.  c.  3. 

WI8BUY,  LAWS  OF.  A  code  of  mariUme 
laws,  complied  at  Wlsbuy.  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Gothland  in  Sweden,  towarde  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  which. 
Boon  after  their  promulgation,  were  adopted 
as  laws  of  the  sea  by  all  the  nations  of 
modem  Europe.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Clelrac  (who  published  them,  with  a  com- 
mentary, in  his  work  entitled  Les  Us  ft 
Coutumes  de  la  iirr).  they  were  Btlll  ob- 
served [n  Sweden.  Denmark.  Flanders,  and 
in  the  north  of  Qermany.  These  laws  re- 
semble in  many  respects  the  laws  of  Oleron, 
to  which.  Indeed,  according  to  Clelrac.  they 
were  but  a  supplement,  and  they  were 
adopted  as  the  liaals  of  the  later  collection 
known  as  the  "l.dws  of  the  Hanseatic 
L-eague."  3  Kent.  Comm.  13.  and  note;  1 
Duer.  Ins.  40.  41;  Introd.  Disc.  LecL  li. 
They  have  been  published  In  the  United 
States,  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume 
of  Peters'  Admiralty  Decisions. 


WITAM.  The  purgation  from  an  oCenae 
by  the  oath  of  the  requisite  number  of  wit. 
n  esses. 

WITE.  In  Saxon  law.  A  punishment, 
pain,  penalty,  mulct,  or  criminal  fine.  Cow- 
ell.  It  was  the  fine  paid  to  the  magistrate, 
as  distinguished  from  "were."  the  compen- 
sation paid  to  the  injured  persons. 

WITEKDEN.  A  taxation  of  the  West  Sax- 
ons, Imposed  by  the  public  council  of  the 
kingdom. 

WITENA  DOM.  In  Saion  law.  The  Judg- 
ment  of  the  county  court,  or  other  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  on  the  title  to  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal.  1  Spence,  Eq.  Jur. 
22. 

WITENA  GEMOTE  (spelled,  also.  uHtena 
ge'mot.  gev!itena  gemote,  from  the  Saxon 
ta.  a  wise  man,  gemote,  assembly.. — the  aa- 
sembly  of  wise  men).  An  assembly  of 
great  men  of  the  kingdom  In  the  time  of 
the  Saxons,  to  advise  and  assist  in  the  gov. 
ernment  of  the  realm. 

It  was  the  grand  council  of  the  kingdom, 
and  was  held,  generally.  In  the  open  air,  by 
public  notice  or  particular  aummons.  In  or 
near  some  city  or  populous  town.    These  do- 


I)  WITHERNAM 

tlces  or  summonses  were  Issued  upon  deter- 
mlnatloQ  by  the  king's  select  council,  or  the 
body  met  without  notice,  when  the  throne 
was  vacant,  to  elect  a  new  king.  Subse- 
quently to  the  Norman  Conquest  It  was  call- 
ed commune  foncUium  rvfiid.  curia  magna. 
and.  finally,  "parliament;"  but  Its  character 
had  become  considerably  changed.  It  was  a 
court  of  last  resort  more  pppeclally  for  de- 
termining-disputes between  tbe  king  and  bis 
thanes,  and,  ultimately,  from  all  iDferior 
tribunals.  Great  offenders,  particularly  those 
who  were  members  of  or  might  be  sum- 
moned to  the  king's  court,  were  here  tried. 
The  casual  loss  of  title  deeds  was  supplied, 
and  a  very  extensive  equity  Jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised. 1  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  73-7S;  1  BI. 
Comm.  147,  14S;  1  Reeve,  Hist  Eog.  Law, 
7:  9  Coke.  pref. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  witena  gemote, 
besides  acting  as  high  court  of  Judicature, 
was  to  elect  the  sovereign,  assist  at  bis  cor- 
onation, and  co-operate  in  tbe  enactment  and 
administration  of  the  laws.  It  made  treaties 
jointly  with  tbe  king,  and  aided  him  in  di- 
recting the  military  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
Examinations  Into  the  state  of  churches, 
monasteries,  their  possessions,  discipline, 
and  morals,  were  made  before  this  tribunal. 
It  appointed  magistrates,  and  regulated  the 
coin  of  the  kingdom.  It  also  provided  (or 
levying  upon  the  people  all  such  sums  as 
the  public  necessities  required;  and  no  prop- 
erty of  a  freeman  was.  in  fact,  taxable  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  gemote.  Bede.  lib.  2. 
c.  B;  3  Turner,  Ang.  Sax.  209;  1  Dugd.  Mon. 
20;  Saxou,  Chron.  126.  140. 


WITH  STRONG  HAND.  In  pleading.  A 
technical  phrase  Indispensable  In  describing 
a  forcible  entry  In  an  indictment.  No  other 
word  or  circumlocution  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.    S  Term  R.  357. 

WITHDRAWING  A  JUROR.  In  practice. 
An  agreement  made  between  the  parties  In 
a  suit  to  require  one  of  the  twelve  Jurors 
Impanelled  to  try  a  cause  to  leave  tbe  jury 
box;  the  act  of  leaving  the  box  by  sucb  a 
juror  Is  also  called  the  withdrawing  a  Juror. 

This  arrangement  usually  takes  place  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  Judge,  when  It  is 
obviously  improper  tbe  case  should  proceed 
any  further. 

The  effect  of  withdrawing  a  Juror  puts  an 
end  to  that  particular  trial,  and  eacb  party 
must  pay  his  own  costs.  3  Term  R.  667; 
2  Dowl.  721;  1  Cromp..  M.  &  R.  64.  But  the 
plaintiff  may  bring  a  new  suit  for  tbe  same 
cause  of  action.  Ryan  ft  M.  402:  3  Bam.  ft 
Adol.  349.    See  3  Chit.  Prac.  916. 

WITHDRAWING  RECORD.  The  with- 
drawing by  plalntlfTs  attorney  of  the  nisi 
priua  record  filed  In  a  cause,  before  jury  is 
sworn,  has  the  same  effect  as  a  motion  to 
postpone.  2  Car.  ft  P.  18G;  3  Campb.  333: 
Paine  ft  D.  Prac.  465. 


WITHOUT  DAY 

to  ao  alias  or  pluriea  writ  of  replevin,  by 
which  the  sherirr  Is  commanded  to  take  the 
derendaot's  own  goods  which  mar  be  tound 
In  hiB  bailiwick,  and  keep  them  safely, 
to  deliver  them  to  the  plaintiff  until  euch 
time  as  the  defendant  chooses  to  submit  him- 
self and  allow  tbe  distress,  and  the  whole  of 
it  to  be  replevied,  and  he  Is  thereby  further 
commanded  that  be  do  return  to  the  court  in 
what  manner  he  shall  have  executed  the 
writ.  Hammond.  N.  P.  453;  2  Inst.  140; 
Kitzh.  Nat.  Brev.  68.  69;    Grotius    de  Jure 


Bell 
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WITHOUT  DAY.  This  slRnifles  that  tbe 
cause  or  thing  to  which  It  relates  la  indefi- 
nitely adjoiiirid;  as,  when  a  case  is  ad- 
journed without  day.  it  ia  not  again  to  be  in- 
quired Into.  When  the  legislature  adjourn 
without  day.  they  are  not  to  meet  again. 
This  is  usually  exiiressed  In  Latin,  sine  die. 

WITHOUT  IMPEACHMENT  OF  WASTE. 

When  a  tenant  for  life  holds  the  land  with- 
out impeachment  of  waste,  he  is,  of  course, 
dispunishable  for  waste,  whether  willful  or 
otherwise.  Rut  still  this  right  must  not  be 
wantoiily  abused,  so  as  to  destroy  the  es- 
tate; and  he  will  be  enjoined  from  commit- 
ting malicious  waste,  Dane,  Abr,  c.  78.  a. 
14.  i  7;  Bac,  Abr.  "Waste"  (N) ;  Z  Eq,  Caa, 
Abr.  "Waste"  (A.  pi.  8):  2  Bouv.  Inet.  note 
2402.    See  "Impeachment  of  Waste." 

WITHOUT  PREJUDICE.  A  phrase  fre- 
quently used  in  connection  with  admissions, 
orders,  etc.  Us  general  effect  is  to  reserve 
certain  rights  which  would  otherwise  be  In- 
directly or  impliedly  affected.  See  20  Wall. 
(U.  S,)   12;   58  Vt,   414, 

WITHOUT  RECOURSE.  An  indorsement 
of  a  negotiable  instrument,  whereby  tbe  in- 
dorser  relieves  himself  of  any  llabUlty  to 
subsequent  holders.  The  usual  form  is  by 
prefixing  the  words  '■Without  recourse"  to 
the  indorser's  signature. 

WITHOUT  RESERVE.    These  words  are 

frequently  used  in  conditions  of  sale  at  pub- 
lic auction,  that  the  property  offered,  or  to 
be  offered,  for  sale,  will  be  sold  without  re- 

When  a  property  is  advertised  to  be  sold 
without  reserve.  If  a  puffer  be  employed  to 
bid,  and  actually  bid  at  the  sale,  the  courts 
will  not  enforce  a  contract  against  a  pur- 
chaser, into  which  he  may  have  been  drawn 
by  the  vendor's  want  of  faith.  5  Madd.  34. 
See  "Puffer." 

WITHOUT   STINT.     Without   limit.     Ap- 
plied to  common,  it  is  the  same 
salts  no iw fire. 


WITHOUT  THIS,  THAT.  In  pleading. 
These  are  technical  words  used  In  a  trav- 
erse (g.  V.)  tor  the  purpose  of  denying  a  ma- 
terial fact  in  the  preceding  pleadings,  wheth- 
er declaration,  plea,  replication,  etc.  In  Lat- 
in it  is  called  absque  hoc  (q,  v.)  Lawes. 
PI.  119;  Comyn.  Dig.  "Pleader"  (G  1);  Sum- 
mary of  Pleading,  75;  1  Saund,  103,  note; 
Ld,  Raym.  641;  1  Burrows,  320;  1  Chit.  Pi, 
576.  note  (a). 


0)  WOOLSACK 

WITNESS.  One  who  glTes  oral  teatlmonr 
In  a  Judicial  proceeding.     If  his  teatlmonr 

be  given  by  deposition,  he  Is  known  aa  a 
"deponent;"  if  by  affldavit,  as  an  "affiant," 

One  who  is  present  at  any  transaction, 
particularly  persona  required  by  law  to  be 
present,  by  way  of  preappointed  evidence. 
If  the  witness  signs  an  instrument  to  denote 
that  same  was  executed  in  his  presence,  he 
la  called  a  "subacrlblng"  or  "attesting"  wit- 

WITNE8SING  PART.  In  a  deed  or  other 
formal  Instrument,  that  part  which  cornea 

after  the  recitals,  or.  where  there  are  no  re- 
citals, after  tbe  parties.  It  usually  commen- 
ces with  a  reference  to  the  agreement  or  in- 
tention to  be  effectuated,  then  states  or  re- 
fers to  the  cnnBlderatlon,  and  concludes  with 
the  operative  words  and  parcels,  if  any. 
Where  a  deed  effectuates  two  distinct  ob- 
jects, there  are  two  witnessing  parta  1  Dav. 
Free.  Conv.  63  et  aeq. 

WOLF'S  HEAD.  In  old  English  law.  A 
term  applied  to  outlaws.  They  who  were  out- 
lawed in  old  English  law  were  said  to  carry 
a  wolf's  head;  for,  if  caught  alive,  they  were 
to  be  brought  to  the  king,  and  if  they  de- 
fended tbemselves,  they  migbt  be  slain  and 
their  heads  carried  to  the  king,  for  they 
:  no  more  to  be  accounted  of  than 
wolves,     Termes  de  ia  Ley,  "Wooitorthfod." 

WOMEN.  All  tbe  females  of  the  human 
species.  All  such  females  who  have  arrived 
it  the  age  of  puberty.  Mulieris  appelUtiione 
■Ham  Virgo  jiiri  potens  coittinelur.  Dig,  50. 
G.  13-    See  84  III.  11. 

WOOD  CORN.  A  cerUIn  quantity  of 
grain  paid  by  the  tenants  of  some  manors  to 
the  lord  for  the  liberty  to  pick  up  dried  or 
broken   wood.    Cow  ell. 

WOOD  GELD.    The  cutting  of  wood  with- 
in the  forest,  or  rather  tbe  money  paid  tor 
le  save.    Cowell. 

WOOD  PLEA  COURT.  A  court  held  twice 
In  the  year  In  the  forest  ot  Clun.  In  Shrop- 

"  i.  for  determining  all  matters  of  wood 
and  agistments.    Cowell. 


WOODGELD.  In  old  English  law.  To  be 
free  from  the  payment  of  money  for  taking 
of  Aood  in  any  forest.    Co.  LItt.  233a. 

The  same  as  "pudzeld," 


WOODWARDS.  Officers  of  the  forest, 
whose  duty  consists  in  looking  after  the 
wood  and  vert  and  venison,  and  preventing 
offenses  relating  to  the  aame.  Manw,  For. 
Laws,  189. 

WOOLSACK.  The  seat  of  tbe  lord  chan- 
cellor ot  England  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  be- 
ing a  large  square  bag  of  wool,  without  back 
arms,  covered  with  red  cloth.  Webster. 
Tbe  Judgea,  king's  counsel-at-law,  and 


;  and  i 


ters  in  chancery  elt  also  on  woolsacks.  The 
custom  arose  from  wool's  being  a  ataple  of 
Great  Britain  from  early  timea.    Bnc.  Am. 

WORD.  One  or  a 
-when  united,  convey  a 
of  speech. 

WORDS  OF  LIMITATION.  In  a  convey- 
ance or  will,  words  which  have  the  edect 
o(  marking  the  duration  ot  an  estate  are 
termed  "words  of  limitation."  Pearne,  Cont. 
Eem.  78. 

WORDS  OF  NEGOTIABILITY.  Those 
words  In  an  instrument  which  render  it 
negotiable.  The  words  "to  the  order  of" 
before  the  name  of  the  payee,  or  the  words 
"or  order,"  or  "or  bearer,"  after  the  name, 
are  the  usual  words  ot  negotiability.  See 
"Negotiable  Instrument." 

WORDS  OF  PROCREATION.  To  create 
an  estate  tall  by  deed.  It  Is  necessary  that 
words  of  procreation  should  be  used  In  or- 
der to  confine  the  estate  to  the  descendants 
of  the  first  grantee,  as  in  the  usual  form  of 
limitation,— "to   A.    and     the    helre   of  hla 

WORDS  OF  PURCHASE.  Words  of  pur- 
chase are  words  which  denote  the  person 
who  is  to  take  the  estate.  Thus,  If  I  grant 
land  to  A.  for  twenty-one  years,  and  after 
the  determination  of  that  term  to  A.  a  heirs, 
the  word  "heirs"  does  not  denote  the  dura- 
tion of  A.'b  estate,  but  the  person  who  la  to 
take  the  remainder  on  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  and  Is  therefore  called  a  "word  of  pur- 
chase." Wlliams,  Real  Prop.;  Pearne.  Cont. 
Rem.  76  et  seq.  Hence,  "words  of  purchase" 
and  "words  of  limitation"  are  opposed  to 
each  other, 

WORK  AND  LABOR.  One  of  the  com- 
mon counts  In  assuinpait,  used  to  declare  on 
work  and  labor  done  and  materials  fur- 
nished. 

WORK  BEAST,  or  WORK  HORSE.  These 
terms  mean  an  animal  of  the  horse  kind, 
which  can  be  rendered  fit  for  service,  as 
welt  ^  one  of  maturer  age  and  in  actual 
use.     3  Bush  (Ky.)  gS7. 

WORKHOUSE.  A  prison  where  prisoners 
are  kept  In  employment;  a  penitentiary.  A 
house  provided  where  the  poor  are  taken 
care  of  and  kept  In  employment. 

WORKING  DAYS.  In  settling  lay  days,  or 
days  of  demurrage,  sometimes  the  contract 
specifies  "working  days:"  In  the  computa- 
tion, Sundays  and  custom-house  holidays  are 
excluded.    1  Bell.  Comm.  (5th  Ed.)  577. 

WORLD.  This  term  sometimes  denotes 
all  persons  whatsoever  who  may  have,  claim, 
or  acquire  an  Interest  In  the  subject  matter; 
as  In  saying  that  a  Judgment  in  rem.  binds 
"all  the  world." 

WORSHIP.  Honor  and  homage  rendered 
to  Ood. 

In  the  United  States,  this  is  free,  every 


one  being  at  liberty  to  worship  Ood  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  hla  conscience.  See 
"Public  Worship." 

In   English   Law.     A  title  or  addition 

given  to  certain  persona.  2  Inst.  6SG:  Bac. 
Abr.  "Misnomer"  (A  2). 

WORT,  or  WORTH.  A  curtilage  or  coun- 
try farm. 

WORTHIEST  OF  BLOOD.  An  expression 
used  to  designate  that  in  descent  the  sons 
are  to  he  preferred  to  daughters,  which  Is 
the  law  of  England.  See  some  singular  rea- 
sons given  for  this  in  Plowd.  305. 

WORTHINE,  or  WORTHING   OF   LAND. 

A  certain  quantity  of  land  so  called  in  the 
manor  of  Klngsland.  In  Hereford.  The  ten- 
ants are  called  "worthies." 

WOUND.  An  injury  to  the  person,  where- 
by the  skin  Is  broken.  Steph.  Crlm.  Law. 
171.  Breaking  of  a  bone  has  been  held  not 
to  be  a  wounding.    4  Car.  &  P.  3S1. 

WOUNDING.  An  aggravated  species  of 
assault  and  battery,  consisting  In  one  per- 
son giving  another  some  dangerous  hurt 
3  BI.  Comm.  121. 

WRECCUM  MARIS  SIGNIFICAT  ILLA 
bona  quae  naufragio  ad  terram  pelluntur.  A 
wreck  of  the  sea  signifies  those  goods  which 
are  driven  to  shore  from  a  shipwreck. 

WRECK  (called  In  Law  Lat-trr-vnini  maris. 
and  in  Law  Fr.  icrec  de  mer).  In  a  popular 
sense,  a  ship  which  has  received  injuries  ren- 
dering her  incapable  of  navigation. 

In  Maritime  Law.    Such  goods  as,  after 

a  shipwreck,  are  cast  upon  the  land  by  the 
sea,  and  left  there  within  some  country,  so 
as  not  to  belong  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
admiralty,  hut  to  the  common  law.  2  InsL 
167;  1  Bl.  Comm.  290-293. 

WRECK  COMMISSIONERS.  Persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  English  lord  chancellor  un- 
der Merch.  Shlpp.  Act  187G,  5  28,  to  hold 
Investigations  at  the  request  of  the  board 
of  trade  into  losses,  abandonments,  dam- 
ages, and  casualties  of  or  to  ships  on  or 
near  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
whereby  loss  of  life  Is  caused. 

WRECKFREE.  Exempt  from  the  forfeit- 
ure of,  shipwrecked  goods  and  vessels  to  the 
king.    Co  well. 

WRIT.*  In  practice.  A  mandatory  pre- 
cept. Issued  by  the  authority  and  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  or  tbe  state,  for  the 
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WRIT  OF  ASSISTANCE 


WRIT  OP  ERROR 


purpose  of  compsHlng  the  defendant  to   do 
something  therein  mentioned. 

It  Ib  issued  hy  a  court  or  other  coDipeteDt 
Jurisdiction,  a.nd  Is  returnable  to  the  same. 
It  ia  to  be  under  seal  and  tested  by  the  prop- 
er oflltei',  and  ts  directed  to  the  sheriff  or 
other  officer  iawfnily  authorized  to  execute 
the  same.  Writs  are  divided  Into  original. 
by  whirh  actlo:iM  or  proceedings  are  begun, 
of  mesne  pri>cei--s.  by  which  Interlocutory 
proceedings  are  Initiated,  of  execution,  by 
which  the  Jiidfiment  or  decree  is  carried  in- 
to effect.  See  3  Bl.  ('omm.  273;  1  Tldd.  Prac. 
93;   tioiild,  I'l.  c,  2.  g  1. 

WRIT  OF  ASSISTANCE.  In  English  prac- 
tice, a' chancery  writ  Issued  In  aid  of  com- 
mlsslouers  of  sequestration,  who  were  un- 
able to  obtain  possession  of  the  property.  In 
early  English  practice,  the  writ  had  more  ex- 
tensive use,  being  used  generally  to  ejed 
persons  from  land  wrongfully  held;  but  It 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by 
Statutory  writs  of  possession  and  delivery. 
In  the  United  States,  the  writ  Issues  out  of 
Chancery  to  aid  the  sherllf  In  giving  posses- 
sion of  land  pursuant  to  a  sale  by  blm. 

WRIT  OF  ASSOCIATION.  In  English 
practioe.  A  writ  whereby  certain  persons 
(ufliia)ly  the  cterk  of  assize  and  his  subor- 
dinate offlcers)  are  directed  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  justices  and  sergeants; 
and  they  ar«  required  to  admit  the  said  per- 
sons Into  their  society  In  order  to  take  the 
assizes.    3  Bl.  Comm.  59. 

WRIT  OF  ATTACHMENT.  A  writ  em- 
ployed to  enforce  obedience  to  an  order  or 
Judgment  of  the  court.  It  commands  the 
sheriff  to  attach  the  disobedient  party,  and 
to  have  him  hefore  the  court  to  am 
contempt  Smith.  Actions,  176-  It  le  used 
not  only  as  a  writ  of  execution  (e.  g.,  to  en- 
force a  Judgment  for  the  recovery  of  chat- 
tels), but  also  to  enforce  obedience  to  Inter- 
locutory orders,  injunctions,  etc 

WRIT  OF  CONSPIRACY.  The  name  of 
an  ancient  writ,  now  superseded  by  the  more 
conTenlent  remedy  of  an  action  on  the  case, 
which  might  havo  been  sued  against  parties 
guilty  of  &  conspiracy.  Pltzh.  Nat.  Brer. 
260.    See  "Conspiracy." 

WRIT  OF  COVENANT.  In  practice.  A 
writ  which  ties  where  a  party  claims  dam- 
ages for  breach  of  covenant,  i.  e..  of  a  prom- 
ise under  seal. 

WRIT  OF  DEBT,  in  practice.  A  writ 
which  lies  where  the  party  claims  the  recoT- 
ery  or  a  debt.  i.  e..  a  liquidated  or  certain 
sum  of  money  alleged  to  he  due  to  him. 

This  is  debt  "In  the  debfl,"  which  Is  the 
principal  and  only  common  form.  There  is 
another  species  mentioned  in  the  books, 
called  the  debt  "In  the  detinet,"  which  ties 
for  the  specific  recovery  of  goods  under 
■    o  deliver  them.    1  Chit,  PI.  101. 


WRIT  OF  oeCEIT.  The  name  of  a  writ 
which  lies  where  one  man  has  done  any- 
thing In   the   name  of  another,   b;   which 


the  latter  is. damnified  and  deceived.    Fitzh. 

*t   Brev,    217. 

The  modern  practice  is  to  sue  a  writ  of 
trespass  on  the  case  to  remedy  the  injury. 

WRIT  OF  DELIVERY.    A  writ  of  eiecn- 

on   employed   to   enforce   a  Judgment    for 

the  delivery  of  chattels.     It  commands  the 

■iff   to   cause   the   chattels   mentioned    in 

writ  to  be  returned  to  the  person   who 

obtained  the  Judgment,  and.  It  the  chat- 

caimol   be   found,   to   distrain   the    per- 

Bgainst  whom  the  Judgment  was  given 

until  he  returns  them.    Smith.  AcUons,  1T5. 

WRIT  OF  DETINUE.    In  practice.    A  writ  ' 

which  lies  where  a  party  claims  the  specific  j 

recovery    of    goods   and    chattels,    or    deeds  i 

writing!^,  detained  from  him.  This 
■Idom  used.  Trover  is  the  more  fre- 
quent remedy.  In  cases  where  it  may  be 
brougbt- 

WRIT  OF  DOWER.    In  practice-    A  writ  '. 

which   lies  for  a  widow  claiming  the  spe-  I 

clflc  recovery  of  her  dower,  no  part  having 
been  yet  assigned  to  her.  It  Is  usuallr 
called  a  writ  of  dower  unde  nihil  habet.  3 
Chit.  PI.  393;  Booth.  166. 

There  is  another  species,  called  a  "writ  i 

of  right  of  dower,"  which  applies  to  the 
particular  case  where  the  widow  has  re- 
ceived a  part  of  her  dower  from  the  ten- 
ant himself,  and  of  land  lying  In  the  same 
town  In  which  she  claims  the  residue. 
Booth,  166;  Oianv,  lib.  6,  c.  i,  6.  This  lat- 
ter writ  is  seldom  used  in  practice. 

WRIT  OF  EJECTMENT.   In  practice.  The  | 

name  of  a  process  Issued  by  a  party  claim-  I 

Ing  land  or  other  real  estate,  against  one 
who  is  alleged  to  be  unlawfully  in  posses- 
sion.    See  "Ejectment," 

WRIT  OF  ENTRY.  A  real  action  to  re- 
cover the  posseBGlon  of  land  where  the  ten- 
ant (or  owner)  has  lieen  disseised  or  other- 
wise wrongfully  dispossessed.  If  the  dls- 
selBor  has  aliened  the  land,  or  If  It  has 
descended  to  his  heir,  the  writ  of  entry  is 
said  to  be  in  the  per,  because  It  alleges 
that  the  defendant  (the  alienee  or  heir) 
obtained  possession  "through"  the  original 
disseisor.  If  two  alienations  (or  descents) 
have  taken  place,  the  writ  is  In  the  per  and 
cut.  because  It  alleges  that  the  defendant 
(the  second  alienee)  obtained  possession 
"through"  the  first  alienee,  to  whom  the 
original  disseisor  had  aliened  It.  If  more 
than  two  alienations  (or  descents)  have 
taken  place,  the  writ  is  in  the  po«f.  because 
It  simply  alleges  that  the  defendant  ac- 
quired possession  "after"  the  original  dis- 
seisin. Co.  Lltt.  23Sb;  3  Bl.  Comm.  180. 
The  writ  of  entry  was  abolished,  with  other  I 

real  actions.  In  England,  by  St.  3  A  4  Wm. 
IV.  c.  27,  §  36.  but  IB  still  in  use  In  a  few 
of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

WRIT  OF  ERROR.  A  writ  by  which  a 
superior  court  commands  an  inferior  to 
send  up  the  record  of  a  proceeding  for  re- 
view. A  writ  of  error  lay  only  to  a  court  ot 
record  (88  Pa.  St  291)  after  llnal  Judgment 


WRIT  OP  FALSE  JUDGMENT        (« 

(2  Mass.  US),  and  lies  onl7  to  errors  of 
law  (141  Mass.  194)  apparent  of  record  (72 
N.  Y.  398). 

Error  was  tbe  appropriate  remedy  at  com- 
mon law  to  review  proceedings  at  law, 
while  an  appeal  (q.  <'.)  Ia7  In  equity. 

Writ  of  Error  Coram  Nobis.  Tbe  or- 
dinary writ  of  error  whlcb  issued  from  a 
superior  to  an  Interior  court. 

Writ  of  Error  Coram  Vobis;    A  writ 

which  issued  to  review  proceedings  previous- 
ly had  In  the  court  Issuing  It.  See  "Coram 
Vohls." 

It  was  called  at  length  in  the  old  hooks, 
breve  de  errore  corrigenda,  a  wjit  about  cor- 
recting error:  the  abbreviation  ot  which 
(ftrere  de  (rrure)  has  been  literally  trans- 
lated, "writ  of  error."  Sometimes  simply 
termed  "error."  Defined  by  Ijord  Coke  to 
be  a  writ  which  "lleth  where  a  man  1b  griev- 
ed by  any  error  In  the  foundation,  proceed- 
ing. Judgment,  or  execution  [ot  a  suit],  and 
thereupon  ft  Is  called  breve  de  errore  corn- 
Oendo.     Co.  Litt.  288b. 

WRIT  OF  FALSE  JUDGMENT.  A  writ 
which  appears  to  be  still  In  use  to  bring 
appeals  to  tbe  English  high  court  from  in- 
ferior courts  not  ot  record  proceeding  ac- 
conlitig  to  the  course  of  the  common  law. 
Archb.  Prac.  1427. 

WRIT  OF  MAINPRIZE.  In  English  law. 
A  writ  directed  to  the  sherlH  (either  general- 
ly, when  any  man  is  imprisoned  for  a  bail- 
able offense  and  bail  has  been  refused,  or 
specially,  when  the  offense  or  cause  of  com- 
mitment 1b  not  properly  bailable  below) 
commanding  him  to  take  sureties  tor  the 
prisoner's  appearance,  commonly  called 
"mainpernors."  and  to  set  him  at  large,  3 
Bl.  Comm.  128. 

WRIT  OP  MESNE.  In  old  English  law. 
A  writ  which  was  so  called  by  reason  o( 
the  words  used  In  the  writ,  namely.  Unde 
idem  A.,  gut  medive  est  inter  C.  el  praefatuw. 
B.;  that  is.  A.,  who  is  mesne  between  C, 
the  lord  paramount,  and  B..  the  tenant  para- 
vall.  Co.  Litt.  100a. 

~VRIT  OF  POSSESSION.    This  Ifl  the  writ 

of  (Tpc'itlon  employed  to  enforce  a  Judg- 
ment lO  .  ¥cover  the  possession  of  land.  It 
commands  the  sheriff  to  enter  the  land  and 
give  possesBl  «  ot  It  to  the  person  entitled 
under  the  Juugment.     Smith,  Actions,  175. 

WRIT  OF  PRAi-ciPE.  This  writ  la  also 
called  a  writ  of  covenant,  and  Is  aned  out 
by  the  party  to  whom  lands  are  to  be  con- 
veyed ijy  fine,  the  ftwndation  of  which  Is 
a  supposed  agreement  or  covenant  that  the 
one  shall  convey  the  land  to  tbe  other.  2 
Bl.  Comm.  319,  350. 

WRIT  OF  PREVENTION.  This  name  is 
given  to  certain  writs  wh^ch  may  be  Issued 
in  anticipation  of  suits  i^hlch  may  arise. 
Co.  Litt.  100. 

WRIT  OF  PROCLAMATION.  In  English 
practice.  A  writ  which  Issuas  at  the  same 
time  with  the  erigi  facia*,  by  virtue  of  St. 


3)  WRIT  OF  SUMMONS 

31  Eltz.  c.  3,  i  1.  by  which  the  sheriff  is  com- 
manded to  make  proclamations  tn  the  stat- 
ute  prescribed. 

When  It  is  not  directed  to  the  same  sher- 
iff as  the  writ  of  eiigi  facias  la,  it  Is  called 
a  "foreign  writ  of  proclamation."  Lee;  4 
Reeve,  Hist.  Bog.  Law,  261. 

WRIT  OF  PROTECTION.  In  England,  the 
sovereign  may,  by  his  writ  of  protection, 
privilege  any  person  in  his  service  from 
arrest  In  civil  proceedings  during  a  year 
and  a  day;  but  this  prerogative  Is  seldom, 
if  ever,  exercised.  Archb.  Prac.  687.  See 
Co.  Litt.  130a. 

WRIT  OF  RECAPTION.  In  practice.  A 
writ  which  lies  where,  pending  an  action 
ot  replevin,  the  same  distrainer  takes,  tor 
the  same  supposed  cause,  the  cattle  or  goods 
of  the  same  distrainee.  See  FItzh.  Nat. 
Brev.   169. 

This  writ  la  nearly  obsolete,  as  trespass, 
which  is  found  to  be  a  preferable  remedy, 
lies  for  the  second  taking;  and,  as  the  de- 
fendant cannot  Justify,  the  plaintiff  must 
necessarily  recover  damages  proportioned  to 
the  Injury. 

WRIT  OF  RESTITUTION.  A  writ  which 
Is  issued  on  the  reversal  of  a  Judgment 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  restore  to  the 
defendant  below  the  thing  levied  upon.  It 
It  has  not  been  sold.  and.  if  It  has  been 
sold,  the  proceeds.  Bac.  Abr.  "Execution" 
(Q).  -_ 

WRIT  OF  BIQHT.  In  practice.  The  rem- 
edy appropriate  to  the  case  where  a  party 
claims  tbe  sped  Be  recovery  ot  corporeal 
hereditaments  in  fee  simple,  founding  his 
title  on  the  right  ot  property,  or  mere  right, 
arising  either  from  his  own  seisin  or  the 
seisin  of  his  ancestor  or  predecessor.  FItzh. 
Nat  Rrev.  1  (B);  3  BL  Comm.  391. 

At  common  law,  a  writ  of  right  lies  only 
against  the  tenant  of  the  freehold  demand- 
ed.    8  Cranph  (U.  S.)   239. 

This  writ  brings  into  controversy  only 
the  rights  of  the  parties  in  the  suit;  and  a 
defense  that  a  third  person  has  better  title 
will  not  avail.  7  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  37-  3 
Pet.  (U.  S.)  J33;  3  Bing.  (N.  S.)  434;  4 
Bing.  (N.  S.)  711:  5  Blng.  (N.  S.)  161;  4 
Scott.  209:  6  Scott,  436,  738;  6  Adol  ft  E 
103;   1  H.  Bl.  1:  3  Taunt.  167;  5  Taunt.  336; 

1  Marsh.  68;  2  Bos.  &  P.  B70;  4  Boa,  &  P. 
64;  4  Taunt.  572;  2  W.  Bl.  1261;  2  Car.  ft 
P,  187.  271;  8  Cranch  (U.  3.)  229;  2  Wheat. 
(U.  S.)  306;  11  Me  312;  7  Wend.  (N.  T.) 
250;  3  Bibb  (Ky.)   57:  3  Rand.  (Va.)  663; 

2  J.  J.  Marsh.  (Ky.)  104;  2  A.  K.  Marah. 
(Ky.)  396;  1  Dana  (Ky.)  410:  2  Leigh 
(Va.)  1;  4  Mass.  64;   17  Mass,  74. 

WRIT  OF  SUMMONS.  In  ordinary  ac- 
tions in  the  English  high  court,  the  writ  of 
summons  Is  a  writ  Issued  at  the  Instance 
of  the  plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
defendant  notice  of  the  claim  made  against 
him.  and  of  compelling  him  to  appear  and 
answer  it  It  he  does  not  admit  it.  It  Is  the 
flrfl'  step  In  the  action. 

The  court  ot  probate  had  power  tOMuHiln 


WRIT  OP  TOLL 


questions  ot  fact,  arising  In  suits  or  pro- 
cepdlDgc,  to  be  tried  bj  a  Jury  by  means  of 
an  iBGue  directed  to  one  of  the  superior 
courts  ot  law.  'ihe  Issues  were  contained 
In  a  document  called  a  "writ  of  summons." 
Browne.  Prob.  Prac.  314;  Court  of  Probate 
Act  1857.  S  35.  This  practice  seems  no 
longer  applicable.  Rules  ot  Court,  sxzvl. 
2S. 

WRIT  OF  TOLL.  In  BnEllsh  law.  The 
name  ot  a  writ  to  remove  proceedings  on  a 
writ  of  right  patent  from  the  court  baron 
Into  the  county  court.  3  BI.  Comm.  Ap- 
pend. No.  1,  S  2. 

WRIT  OF  WASTE.  The  name  ot  a  writ 
to  be.  ..^d  against  a  tenant  who  has  com- 
mit' laste  of  the  premises.  There  are 
eevefalHirms  of  this  writ.  That  against  a 
tenant  In  dower  differs  from  the  others. 
Fltzh.  Nat.  Brev.  125.    See  "Waste." 

WRITER  OF  THE  TALLIES.  In  England. 
An  ofBcer  ot  the  exchequer  whose  duty  It 
was  to  write  upon  tbe  Jallles  the  letters  of 
teliera'  bills. 

WRITERS  TO  THE  SIGNET.    In  Scotch 

law.  Anciently,  cierks  in  office  ot  the  sec- 
retary o!  state,  by  whom  writs  passing  the 
king's  elgnet  were  prepared.  Their  duty 
now  Ig  to  prepare  tbe  warrants  ot  all  lands 
Qowlng  from  the  crown,  and  to  sign  al- 
most all  dillFiencles  ot  the  law  affecting  tbe 
jterson  or  eetate  of  a  debtor,  or  for  com- 
pelLi.-s  Implement  ot  decree  of  superior 
court.  They  may  act  as  attorney  or  agent 
before  court  of  sessions,  and  have  various 
privileges.    Bell.  Diet.  "Clerk  to  Signet." 

WRITING.  In  the  most  general  senae  of 
the  word,  "writing"  denotes  a  document, 
whether  manuscript  or  printed,  as  opposed 
to  mere  spoken  words.  Writing  is  essential 
to  the  validity  of  certain  contracts  and 
other  transactions.    Sweet. 

WRITING  OBLIGATORY.  A  bond;  an 
agreement  reduced  to  writing,  by  which  the 
party  becomes  bound  to  perform  something, 
or  suffer  it  to  be  done. 

A  contract  under  seal.  7  Yerg.  (Tenn.) 
35U. 

WRITTEN  LAW.  One  of  tbe  two  leading 
divisions  of  the  Roman  law,  comprising  the 
leges,  plfbiscila.  senatus  consul/a.  princi- 
piim  pliirila,  mayMratuum  fdiela,  and  re- 
tponaa  pmdentutn.    inat.  1.  2.  3. 

Statute  law;  law  deriving  its  force  from 
express  legislative  enactment.  1  Bl.  Comm. 
62,  S5. 


WRONG.  An  injury;  atort;  arlolaUon  of 
Hgbt. 

In  Its  meet  usual  sense,  wrong  slgnlQes 
an  injury  committed  to  the  person  or  prop- 
erly of  another,  or  to  his  relative  rights, 
unconnected  with  contract;  and  ther- 
wrongs  are  committed  with  or  without 
force.  But  In  a  more  extended  significa- 
tion, wrong  Includes  the  violation  of  a  con- 
tract, A  failure  by  a  man  to  perform  bis 
undertaking  or  promise  is  a  wrong  or  in- 
Jury  to  him  to  whom  it  was  made.  3  Bl. 
Comm.  158. 

A  public  wrong  is  au  act  which  Is  inju- 
rious to  the  public  generally,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  "crime,"  "misde- 
meanor." or  "ottenae;"  and  It  is  punishable 
in  various  ways,  such  as  Indictments,  sum- 
mary proceedings,  and,  upon  conviction,  by 
death.  Imprisonment,  fine,  etc. 

Private  wrongs,  which  are  Injuries  to  in- 
dividuals, unaffectlng  the  puhlic.  These 
are  redressed  by  acttons  for  damages,  etc. 
See  "Tort." 


WRONGFULLY  INTENDING.  In  plead- 
ing. Words  used  In  a  declaration  wben.  in 
an  action  for  an  injury,  the  motive  of  the 
defendant  in  committing  It  can  be  proved, 
for  then  his  malicious  Intent  ought  to  be 
averred.  Tbis  Is  sufSclently  done  if  it  be 
sit  be  tan  ti  ally  alleged,  in  general  terms,  as  ' 
wrongfully   intending.     3   Bouv.   Inst,   note 


WRONGOUS,  or  WRANGOU8.  In  Scotch 
law.  Wrongful;  unlawful;  a»  wrongous  Im- 
prisonment.    Brak.  Princ.  4.  4.  36. 

WULTAVA,  or  WULITAVA  (Law  Lat.) 
In  old  Birropean  law,  A  disfiguring  of  the 
face.    Addit  ad  h.  Frison.  tlL  3,  i  16;  Spel- 

WULVESHEVED,  or  WULFESHEOFOO 

(Saion.  from  wvtfe.  wolf,  and  heofod.  head). 
In  Saxon  law.  Wolf's  head;  a  term  applied 
to  an  outlaw. 

WURTH  iSaxon).  In  Saxon  law.  Worthy; 
competent;  capable.  Afftfi^ourtfce,  worthy 
otoath;  admleBlble  or  competent  to  be  sworn. 
Spelman.    See  "Othesworihe." 

WYTE.  In  old  English  law.  AcquItUnce 
or  Immunity  from  amercemenL  Fleta.llb.  1, 
c.  47.  IS  15-17. 
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XENODOCHIUM 


YEAR  BOOKS 
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XENODOCHIUM.    In  the  civil  and  old  Eng- 
glleh  taw.    An  Inn  allowed  by  public  Ilcenee 

(for  the  entertainment  of  strangers  and  other 
guests.     Calv.  Lex.;   Cowell. 


YA  ET  NAY.  In  old  records.  Mtre  asaer- 
tlon  and  denial,  without  oath,  Cowell ; 
Blount. 

YARDLANO.  In  old  English  law.  A  quan- 
tity of  land   containing   twenty   acrw.  Co. 

\,Itt.     6dtL 

YC6Ni,';.y8.orOECONOMUS  (Law  Lat.) 
In  old  reco.'is.  ''"  advocate  or  defender; 
a  patron.    Cowell. 

YEAR.  The  period  In  v^'Jch  the  revolu- 
tion o(  the  earth  around  the  s^  ■  and  the  ac- 
companying changes  in  the  orde.  *>'  nature, 
are  completed. 

The  civil  year  commeni'es  Imn,  dlately 
leal,  the  latter  being  cobiposed  of  thi  \  liun- 
dreii  and  Blxty -Ave  days,  five  honra,  f.  v- 
elght  secondB  and  a  fraction,  while 
former  consists  BoinE>tlmeE  of  three  hui 
ilred  and  slity-flve  days,  and  at  others,  in 
leap   years,   of  three   hundred   aud   slxty-stx 

The  year  is  divided  Into  half-year,  which 
roriBlsts.  according  to  Coke  (LItt,  13Bb),  of 
one  hundred  and  ■■tglity-two  days;  and  quar- 
ter of  a  year,  which  consista  of  ninety-ono 
flay  of  Dei-eniber, — that  la.  the  first  moment 
fui'her  divided  into  twelve  inontbB. 

Ti,  ,rlvll  year  differs  from  the  aetronom- 
%ttBT  ',2  o'clock  at  night  of  the  thlrty-firat 
Jays  (11.;  3  Rolie,  Ahr.  B21.  lib.  40).  It  Is 
of  the  first  day  of  January, — and  ends  at 
midnlglit  "f  tlic  thirli-tlrsit  day  of  Decem- 
ber twelve  months  thereafter.  See  Comyn, 
Dig.  Annus;  2  Bl.  Comm,  140,  note;  Chit. 
Prac,  Index,  "Time," 

In  New  York  It  is  enacted  that  whenever 
the  term  "year"  or  "years"  la  or  shall  be 
used  in  any  statute,  deed,  verbal  or  writ- 
ten contract,  or  any  public  or  private  in- 
strument whatever,  the  year  Intended  shall 
be  taken  to  consist  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  daya;  half  a  year,  of  a  hundred 
ard  eighty-two  days;  and  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  of  ninety-two  days;  and  the  day  of  a 
leap  year,  and  the  day  immediately  preced- 
ing, if  they  shall  occur  In  any  period  so  to 
be  computed,  shall  be  reckoned  together  as 
«ne  day.    Rev.  St.  pt.  1,  c,  19,  Ut  1.  5  3. 

YEAR  AND  DAY,    A  period  of  time  much 
recognized  Id  taw. 
It  is  not  In  alt  cases  limited  to  a  precise 


calendar  year.  In  Scotland,  In  computing 
the  term,  the  year  and  day  is  to  be  reck- 
oned, not  by  the  number  of  days  which  go 
to  make  up  a  year,  but  by  the  return  of  the 
day  of  the  next  year  that  bears  the  same 
denomination,  1  Bell,  Comm.  (5th  Ed,) 
721;  2  Stair,  Inst.  842,  See  Bac.  Abr.  De- 
scent (13);  Ersk.  Inst,  1,  6.  22.  In  the  law 
of  all  the  Gothic  nations,  it  meant  a  year 
and  six  weeks.  "~* 

It  18  a  term  frequently  occurrli  ".  for  ex- 
ample, In  case  of  an  estray,  If  ■  wner 
challenged  It  not  within  a  year  u^A  a  day, 
it  belonged  to  the  lord.  5  Coke.  108.  So  of 
a  wreck.  2  Inst.  168.  This  time  is  given 
to  prosecute  appeals  and  for  actions  in  a 
writ  Of  right,  and,  a.tfei-  entry  or  claim,  to 
avoid  a  fine.  Plowd.  357a.  And  it  a  per- 
son wounded  die  in  that  time.  It  Is  murder. 
3  Inst.  B3;  6  Coke,  107.  So.  wben  a  Judg- 
ment Is  reveraed,  a  party,  notwithstanding 
the  lapse  of  time  mentioned  in  the  statute 
of  limitations  pending  that  action,  may  com- 
mence a  fresh  action  within  a  year  and  a 
day  of  auch  reversal.  3  Chit.  Prac,  107. 
Again,  after  a  year  and  a  day  have  elaiwed 
from  the  day  of  algnlne  a  judgment,  no  exe- 
cution can  be  Issued  till  the  Judgment  be 
revived  by  scire  faclan.  Bac.  Abr.  "Execu- 
tion" (H);  Tidd.  Prac.  1108. 


Cunniniil.jm.  .it 
on  his  land,  he  n 
possible,  which  i 
day.     3   Ul. 


•!>mesne.  he  la  free. 
-  -.'li  Is  afraid  to  enter 
rrake  claim  as  near  as 

■I-  tor  a  year  and  a 


■lalm  is  inaiie  within  a  year  and  a 
day.  the  condemnation  is  to  captors  as  of 
course.  2  Rail.  (U.  S.|  388.  So,  in  case 
of  goods  saved,  the  court  retains  them  till 
claim.  If  made  within  a  year  and  a  day,  but 
not  after  that  time.     8  Pet.   (U.  S.)  4. 

The  same  period  occurs  In  the  civil  law, 
In  Book  of  Feuds,  the  Laws  of  the  Lom- 
bards, etc. 

YEAR  BOOKS,  Boohs  of  reports  of  cases 
In  a  regular  series  from  the  reign  of  the 
English  King  Edward  II.,  Inclusive,  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VI II.,  which  were  taken  by 
the  protho notaries  or  chief  scribes  of  the 
courts,  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  and 
pnblished  annually,  whence  their  name 
"Tear  Books."  They  consist  of  eleven  parte, 
namely:  Part  1.  Maynard's  Reports  temp. 
Edw.  II.;  also  divers  Memoranda  of  the  Ex- 
chequer temp.  Edw.  I.  Part  2.  Reports  In 
the  first  ten  years  of  Edw.  III.  Part  3.  Re- 
ports from  17  to  39  Edw.  III.  Part  4.  Re- 
ports from  40  to  60  Edw.  in.  Part  6.  Liber 
Aaslsarum;  or,  Pleas  of  the  Crown  temp. 
Edw.  III.  Part  6.  Reports  frmp.  Hen.  IV. 
and  Hen.  V.  Parts  7  and  S.  Annals;  or.  Re- 
ports ot  Hen.  VI.  during  his  reign,  In  two 
vols.    Part  9.    Annals  of  Edw.  TV.    Part  10. 


^".ooglc 


YEAR,  DAY,  AND  WASTE 


Long  QulDto;  or.  Reports  In  5  Edw.  IV. 
Part  11,  Cases  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  V., 
Rich.  in,.  Hen.  VII.,  and  Hen.  Vlll. 

YEAR,  DAY,  AND  WASTE  (X-at.  anmi'. 
,lir.-<,  ri  iiiiiii»i\.  A  part  of  king's  preroga- 
tlvf,  whereby  he  lakes  the  profits  o(  the 
lanrlB  and  tenements  at  those  attainted  of 
petty  treason  or  felony,  for  a  yi-ar  and  a 
day,  but.  In  the  end.  may  waste  the  tene- 
meiita.  destroy  the  hoi t sea,  root  up  the 
wooOi',  garileiiG.  and  pasture,  and  plough  up 
the  meadows  I  except  the  lord  of  the  fee 
agree  with  him  for  redemption  ot  such 
waste  >;  after  which  the  lands  are  to  be  re- 
stored lo  the  lord  of  the  fee.  Staundf.  Pre- 
rog.  c.  16.  lol.  44.  By  i/if./im  fharla,  It 
would  appear  that  the  proBts  for  a  rear  and 
a  day  were  given  Id  lieu  of  the  waste.  9 
Hen.  111.  e.  22.  But  17  Kdw.  11.  declares  the 
king's  right  to  both. 

YEARS,  ESTATE  FOR.    See  "EaUtes." 

YEOMAN.  In  the  Doited  States,  thla  word 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  very  exact 
meaning.  It  Is  usually  put  aa  an  addition 
to  thf  names  of  parties  In  declarations  and 
Indictments.  In  EnglamL  it  signifies  a  free 
man  who  has  land  of  the  value  of  forty 
BhJtllngs  a  year.    2InEt.  6GS;  2Datl.(Pa.)  92. 

YEOVEN.  or  YEVEN.    Given  (dated). 

YIELD.  Id  the  law  of  real  property,  to 
perform  a  service  due  by  a  tenant  to  hla 
lord.  Hence  the  usual  form  ot  reserratloD 
of  a  rent  In  a  lease  begins  with  the  words 

"yielding  and  paying." 

T1BI.OIN0  AND  PAYING.  These  words, 
when  used  In  a  lease,  constitute  a  cifvwor 
on  the  part  of  the  lessee  to  pay  the  rent 
(PlatI,  Gov.  50;  3  Pa.  St.  464:  1  Sid.  447  pi. 
9;  2  Lev.  206;  3  Terra  R.  402;  1  Bam.  A  C. 
416:  2  Dowl.  &  R.  670>.  but  whether  It  be 
an  express  covenant  or  not  seems  not  to  be 
settled  (Styles.  387.  406.  451;  Sid.  240,  266; 
2  Lev.  206;   T.  Jones,   102;   3  Term  R.  402). 

In  Pennsylvania,  It  has  been  derided  to 
be  a  covenant  ninnlng  with  the  land.  3  Pa. 
St.  4G4.    See  1  Saund.  233.  note  1;  9  Vt.  191. 

YINGEMAN.  A  word  occurring  In  the 
laws  ot  Henry  I.  (c.  16),  which  Spelman 
thinks  might  be  a  mistake  tor  Ynglishman. 
or  Englishman. 

YORK,  CUSTOM  OF.  Recognized  by  22  & 
23  Car.  11.  c.  JO,  and  1  Jac.  H.  c.  17.  By  this 
custom,  the  eltectsotan  In'estateare  divided 


2YGOSTATES 


YORK,  STATUTE  OF.  The  name  of  an 
English  statute,  passed  12  Edw.  II.,  A.  D. 
1318.  and  so  called  because  it  was  enacted 
at  York.  It  contains  many  wise  provisions 
and  explanations  of  former  statutes.  Darr. 
Obs.  St.  174.  There  were  other  statutes 
made  at  York  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
but  they  do  not  bear  this  name. 

YORKSHIRE  LAND  REGISTRIES.  These 
are  regulated  by  Sts.  2  4  3  Anne.  c.  4.  5 
Anne.  c.  IS  (6  Anne,  c.  20,  in  the  statutes  of 
the  realm),  as  to  the  West  Riding;  6  Anne. 
c.  35  (or  62).  as  to  the  East  Riding,  and  8 
Geo.  II.  c.  6. 

YOUNGER  CHILDREN.     This  phraae. 

when  used  In  English  conveyancing  with 
reference  to  settlem^nte  of  land.  signlDes 
all  such  children  as  are  not  entitled  to  tfe 
rights  of  an  eldest  son.  It  therefore  in- 
cludes daughters,  even  those  who  are  older  ' 
than  the  eldest  son.    Mozley  ft  W. 


Ye.     Skene   da,  V-^ol 


Z'JLL  VEREIN.  A  union  of  OermaQ  states 
'  uniformity  of  customs,  established  in 
sl9.  It  continued  until  the  uo^iDcatlon  of 
the  German  empire.  Including  Prussia,  Sax. 
ony.  Bavaria,  Wurtenberg.  Baden,  Hesse- 
Cassel.  Brunswick,  and  Meek len burg- Stre- 
lltz,  and  all  Intermediate  principalities.  It 
has  now  been  superseded  by  the  German 
empire;  and  the  federal  council  ot  the  em- 
pire has  taken  the  place  of  that  of  tBe  Zoll 
Vereln.     Wharton. 

ZYGOCEPHALUM.  In  the  civil  la'.'  A 
measure  or  quantity  of  land.  Nov.  17.  c  8. 
As  much  land  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  couid  plow 
in  a  day.    Calv.  Lex. 

ZYGOSTATES.  In  the  Civil  law.  A  weigh- 
er; an  officer  who  held  or  looked  to  the  bal- 
ance in  weighing  money  between  buyer  and 
»eller;  an  ofllcer  appointed  to  determine  con- 
troversies about  the  weight  of  money. 
Spelman. 
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